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BELGIUM. 


BE'LGrlUM,  oue  of  the  smaller  European  states, 
consists  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  former  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands  (as  created  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna).  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  it  formed 
a  part  of  Gallia  JBelgica. 

Geography  and  Statistics. — ^Belgiurli  lies  between 
lat.  49°  27'  and  51°  Sff  N.,  and  between  long.  2°  33' 
and  6°  5'  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Holland'; 
on  the  E.  by  Dutch  Limbourg,  Luxembourg,  and 
Ehenish  Prussia ;  on  the  S.  and  S.  W.  by  France ; 
and  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  North  Sea.  Its  neatest 
length,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  ia  173  English 
miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south, 
112  English  nules.  The  whole  area  is  11,313  square 
miles.  The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  the  pro- 
vinces in  Belgium,  with  the  area,  population,  and 
chief  town  of  each  : 

Prownoes.          g.^-^.  S^^S.  «'^^"="-- 

Antwerp,     .       .     1,094  439,954  Antwerp. 

West  Flanders,        1,243  629,379  Bruges. 

East  Flanders,         1,154  781,531  Ghent. 

Hainault,     .            1,430  778,906  Mons. 

Liege,       .        .       1,111  509,053  Liege. 

Brabant,      .            1,260  761,404  Brussels. 

Limbora:g,        .          929  192,638  Haaselt. 

Luxembourg,           1,695  195,498  Arlon. 

Namur,    .               1,397  288,873  Namur. 

Total,    .  11,313  4,577,236 

B.  is  the  most  densely  peopled  country  in  Europe, 
the  population  being  about  404  to  the  square  mUe ; 
and  in  the  particvQar  provinces  of  East  Flandersy 
Brabant,  Hainault,  and  West  Flanders,  respectively, 
not  less  than  675,  594,  537,  and  502  to  the  square 
mile.  The  rural  population  bears  to  that  of  the 
towns  a  proportion  of  about  3  to  1. 

Physical  Aspea. — B."  is,  on  the  whole,  a  level, 
and  even  low-lying  country;  diversified,  however, 
by  hiUy  districts.  In  the  south-east,  a  western 
branch  of  the  Ardennes  highlands  makes  its  appear- 
ance, separating  the  basin  of  the  Maas  from  that  of  the 


Moselle,  but  attains  only  the  moderate  elevation  of 
2000  feet.  In  Flanders  the  land  becomes  so  low,  that 
in  parts  where  the  natural  protection  afforded  by  the 
downs  is  deficient,  dikes^  &c.,  have  been  raised  to 
check  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  In  the  north- 
east part  of  Antwerp,  a  naturally  unfertile  district 
named  the  Campine,  and  composed  of  marshes  and 
barren  heaths,  extends  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
coasfe  The  once  impassable  morasses  of  the  Morini 
and  the  Menapii,  which  stayed  the  progress  of  Csesar's 
legions,  are  now  drained,  and  converted  into  fertile 
fidds,  surrounded  by  dense  plantations,  which  make 
the  land  at  a  distance  look  Hke  a  vast  green  forest — 
though,  when  more  closely  regarded,  we  see  oiily 
i  numerous  dwellings  interspersed  among  fields,  canals, 
and  meadows. 

Hydrography,  Climate,  Agriculture,  &c. — The 
abundant  water-system  of  B.  is  chiefly  supplied  by 
the  rivers  Scheldt  and  Maas,  both  of  which  rise  in 
France,  and  have  their  embouchures  in  Holland.  At 
Antwerp,  the  Scheldt,  which,  like  the  Maas,  is  navi- 
gable all  through  Belgium,  is  32  feet  deep,  and  about 
480  yards  wide.  Its  tributaries  are  the  Lys,  Dender, 
and  Eupel.  The  Maas,  or  Meuse,  receives  in  its  course 
the  waters  of  the  Sambre,  the  Ourthe,  and  the  Eoer. 
These  natural  hydrographical  advantages  are  in- 
creased by  a  system  of  canals'  which  unite  Brussels 
and  Louvain  with  the  Kupel,  Brussels  vdth  Charleroi, 
Mons  with  CondS,  Ostend  with  Bruges  and  Ghent, 
and  this  last  place  with  Temeuse.  According  to  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  government  in  1842,  the 
long  postponed  project  of  cutting  canals  through  the 
Campine  district  was  at  length  commenced,  and 
has  been  very  advantageous  to  the  spread  of  agri- 
culture. A  large  portion  of  the  Campine  seems 
destined  to  perpetual  barrenness — a  dreary,  silent, 
irreclaimable  waste ;  but  wherever  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  rescue  a  patch  from  the  stubborn  heath  or 
the  relentless  sand,  there  agricultural  colonies  have 
been  planted,  and  cornfields  shine,  and  pastures 
brighten  in  the  heart  of  the  immemorial  wilderness. 
The  climate  of  B.,  in  the  plains  near  the  sea,  is 
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cool,  humid,  and  somewhat  imhealthy ;  but  in  the 
higher  south-east  districts,  hot  summers  alternate 
■with  Tery  cold  winters.  April  and  November  are 
always  rainy  months.  These  varieties  of  cHmate  are 
favourable  to  a  greater  variety  of  produce  than  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Holland  can  supply.  The 
Ardennes  districts  yield  a  large  supply  of  wood ;  while 
the  level  provinces  raise  all  kinds  of  grain — wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  &o.,  leguminous  plants,  hemp,  flax, 
colza,  tobacco,  hops,  dye-plants,  and  chicory.  Bel- 
gium contains  upwards  of  7,000,000  acres,  of  which 
one-half  is  arable,  rather  more  than  one-fifth  in 
meadow  amd  pasture,  the  same  in  woods  and  forests, 
and  not  above  500,006  acres  lying  waste.  Some 
hundreds  of  acres  are  devoted  to  vineyards,  but  the 
wine  produced  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  forests 
of  Ardennes  abound  in  game  and  other  wild  animals. 
Good  pasturage  is  foimd  on  the  slopes  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Mlly  districts,  and  in  the  rich  meadows 
of  the  low  provinces.  Gardening  occupies  not  less 
than  130,000  acres ;  indeed,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  agriculture  of  B.  is  just  gardening  on  a  large 
scale,  so  carefully  and  laboriously  is  every  inch  of 
soil  cultivated.  The  spade  is  stiU  the  principal 
instrument  used.  In  the  Campine,  the  care  of  bees 
is  very  productive,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  silk- 
worm  is  encouraged.  There  are  valuable  fisheries 
on  the  coast,  which  employ  about  200  boats.  B. 
is  famous  for  its  horses,  and  in  1846  contained 
294,537  of  these  animals,  1,203,891  homed  cattle, 
and  662,508  sheep. 

Geology. — The  geological  formations  of  B.  are 
closely  associated  with  those  of  France  and  Britain. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
Tertiary  deposits.  A  line  drawn  across  the  course  of 
the  Scheldt,  by  Mechlin,  along  the  Demer  and  Maas, 
will  have  on  its  northern  and  north-western  aspect 
a  tract  of  tertiary  deposits,  bounded  northwards  by 
the  sea.  In  these  tertiary  strata  the  different  geo- 
logical periods  are  f uUy  represented ;  but  only  the 
second,  containing  the  Pleiocene  deposits,  is  rich  in 
fossils.  The  Secondary  deposits  occupy  an  extensive 
tract  in  the  centre  of  Belgium,  between  the  Scheldt 
and  the  Demer.  The  most  important  district,  econo- 
mically, is  the  south-western,  consisting  of  Palceozoic 
rocks — Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniierous.  These 
beds  have  a  very  compUcated  structure,  from  the 
numerous  and  extensive  flexures  and  folds  they 
have  undergone,  and  these  are  often  accompanied 
with  great  upward  shifts,  by  which  beds  of  many 
different  ages  are  brought  to  the  same  level. 

Mineral  Produds.—Q.  is  rich  in  minerals,  which, 
next  to  its  abundant  agriculture,  constitute  the 
chief  source  of  its  national  prosperity.  The  four 
provinces  in  which  they  are  found  are  Hainault, 
Namur,  Liege,  and  Luxembourg.  They  include  lead, 
copper,  zinc,  calamine,  alum,  peat,  marble,  limestone, 
slate,  iron,  and  coal.  Lead  is  wrought,  but  only  to  a 
small  extent,  in  Liege ;  copper  in  Hainault  and  Liege ; 
manganese  in  Liege  and  Namur;  black  marble  at 
Dinant ;  slates  at  Herbemont ;  and  calamine  prin- 
cipally at  Liege.  But  these  products  are  insignifi- 
cant compared  to  the  superabundance  of  coal — 
from  anthracite  to  the  richest  gas  coal — and  iron, 
in  which  B.  ranks  next  to  England.  In  1857,  the 
number  of  coal-pits  was  205;  and  the  amount  of 
coal  'put  out '  was  8,383,902  tons,  valued  at  upwards 
of  £4,000,000;  while  the  amount  of  iron  ore  was 
between  one  and  two  million  tons,  and  of  the  pre- 
pared iron,  more  than  half  a  mOlion.  The  number 
of  workmen  employed  during  the  same  year  in  the 
Belgian  coal-fields  was  72,577.  B.  also  possesses 
several  mineral  springs,  of  which  the  most  celebrated 
is  the  chalybeate  water  of  Spa,  visited  by  thousands 
both  from  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

The  modem  industrial  character  of  the  Belgians 


maybe  traced  back  to  a  very  early  period,  even  to  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  who  noticed  the  love  of  traffic 
prevailing  in  the  Celtic  districts  of  Gallia  Belgica. 
This  characteristic  has  remained  steadfast  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  ia 
the  cloth- weaving  Atrebatai  the  ancestors  of  the 
industrious  race  who  gradually  extended  themselves 
towards  the  east  and  north  of  Belgium.  During 
the  early  commerce  of  Europe,  when  trade  waa 
secure  only  within  walled  towns,  Flanders  was  the 
principal  seat  of  productive  industry;  and  its  recent 
separation  from  Holland  has  also  been  indirectly 
favomable  to  the  development  of  its  internal 
resources.  A  state  which,  like  B.,  begins  its 
career  under  a  burden  of  debt,  which  is  shut  in 
between  nations  who  possess  important  ports  and 
colonies,  and  which  is  peopled  by  races  not  yet 
sufficiently  blended  to  constitute  a  perfect  nation- 
ality, must,  before  aU  ofeer  things,  develop  its 
internal,  material  resources.  This  has  been  well 
understood  in  Belgium.  Since  the  commencement 
of  its  independent  career,  it  has  devoted  its  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  those  branches  of  industry  and 
commerce  by  which  its  future  greatness  must  be 
supported. 

Manufactures. — ^The  chief  manufactures  are  linen, 
woollen,  cotton,  silk,  lace,  leather,  and  metals. 
The  great  seats  of  the  linen  manufacture — recently 
revived  after  a  long  depression — are  Courtray  and 
Bruges,  in  West  Flanders ;  Ghent,  in  East  Flanders ; 
Brussels,  in  Brabant;  Mechlin,  or  Malines,  io 
Antwerp ;  and  Toumay,  in  Hainault.  The  number 
of  linen  pieces  annually  produced  is  about  900,000. 
The  lawn  and  damask  fabrics  of  Bruges  are  cele- 
brated, as  well  as  the  lace  made  in  and  near  Brussels, 
Malines,  Louvain,  and  Bruges,  which  sometimes 
commands  a  price  of  £40  per  yard.  But  the  Belgian 
hand-spun  yarn,  though  superior  in  quality,  cannot 
maintain  its  ground  against  machinery.  Verviers, 
Liege,  Dolhaim,  Ypres,  Doperinghe,  Limbourg, 
Bruges,  Mens,  Thuin,  and  Hodimont  are  centres  of 
the  wooUen  manufacture.  Ypres  alone  employs  50,000 
workmen  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Brussels  and 
Toumay  have  large  carpet  manufactures,  and  Hain- 
ault supplies  a  considerable  amount  of  hosiery.  The 
principal  manufactiires  of  cotton  are  at  Ghent  and 
Lokeren,  in  East  Flanders;  Bruges  and  Courtray,  in 
West  Flanders ;  Malines,  Louvain,  and  Anderlecht, 
in  Brabant;  Toxmiay  and  Mons,  in  Hainault;  and 
also  at  Antwerp.  The  separation  of  B.  from  Holland 
had  at  first  a  prejudicial  effect  on  this  as  on  other 
trades;  but  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  the  intersection  of  the  country  by  railways 
and  canals,  and,  in  consequence,  the  rapid  and 
extensive  communication  with  other  countries,  have 
revived  the  activity  of  the  cotton  trade,  which  now 
gives  employment  to  between  one  and  two  hundred 
thousand  workmen.  Maestricht,  which  belongs  to 
Holland,  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  manufactures 
of  leather;  but  this  trade  is  also  carried  on  at 
Limbourg,  Liege,  Stadelot,  Namur,  Dinant,  and 
especially  at  Bmges  and  Ghent.  The  manufacture 
of  gloves  has  made  great  progress  in  recent  years. 
Metallurgy  also  has  rapidly  increased  in  productive- 
ness since  1816,  when  Cockerill  introduced  into  B. 
the  English  method  of  smelting  iron  with  coke.  The 
principal  seats  of  the  metal  manufacture  are  Liege^ 
Namur,  Charleroi,  Mons,  and  then:  neighbourhoods. 
There  are  large  ordnance  foundries  at  Liege  and 
Malines,  and  celebrated  makers  of  firearms  and 
machinery  in  Liege ;  nail-making  at  Charleroi ;  tin- 
ware, &c.,  at  Liege  and  ia  HainaSt;  wire  and  brass 
factories  at  Namur;  zinc  manufactures  at  Liege; 
lead  and  shot  factories  at  Ghent ;  the  gold  and  silver 
goods  of  Brussels  and  Ghent  may  also  be  noticed  as 
important  branches  of  Belgian  industry.     Flax  ia 
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one  of  the  moat  extensive  and  valuable  products 
of  B.,,  no  fewer  than  400,000  persons  being  employed 
in  its  culture  and  preparation.  Besides  these,  we 
may  mention  the  straw-bonnet  manufacture  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Liege.;  the  paper  fabrics  of  the 
provinces  Liege,  Namur,  and  Brabant;  the  glass- 
works of  Hainaul't,  Namur,  Val-St-Lambert,  and 
Brabant;  the  porcelain,  &c.  of  Touruay,  Brussels, 
Mons,  and  Ghent ;  and  sugar-refineries  at  Antwerp, 
Bruges,  Osteud,  Ghent,  &c  In  1857,  the  number  of 
steam-engines  employed  in  the  several  manufactures 
of  B.  was  3499. 

The  natural  wealth  and  industrial  resources  of  B. 
have  always  been  more  or  less  modified  by  the 
political  relations  of  the  country.  In  the  middle 
of  the  13th  c,  B.,  with  Bruges  as  its  chief  seat  of 
manufactures,  had  surpassed  all  its  neighbours  in 
industry,  and  had  established  a  flourishing  com- 
llierce  with  the  Italians.  After  the  discovery  of 
America,  Antwerp  took  the  place  of  Bruges,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  nrathem  Venice.  But  the  unhappy 
period  of  Spanish  oppression  ancl  the  war  in  the 
Netherlands  deeply  depressed  Belgian  commerce, 
which  suffered  stiU  more  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
when  Holland  monopolised  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt.  The  river  was  again  opened  at  the  close 
of  the  18th  c,  when  the  French  had  invaded  the 
Netherlands,  and  Napoleon  caused  the  harbour  of 
Antwerp  to  be  restored  and  enlarged.  At  the  cost 
of  Amsterdam,  Belgian  commerce  received  a  new 
impulse  by  the  union  of  B.  with  Holland,  as  settled 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  but  scarcely  were  hopes 
revived,  when  the  revolution  of  1830  changed  the 
prospects  of  the  country.  The  treaty  signed  in 
London,  April  19, 1839,  gave  to  Holland  the  right  to 
levjr  d  toll  of  two-and-sixpence  per  ton  on  all  vessels 
navigating  the  Scheldt.  The  privilege  of  navigation 
On  the  inland  waters  between  the  Scheldt  and  the 
Rhine  was  purchased  by  B.  for  an  annual  payment 
of  ^£50,000.  In  June  1839,  this  privilege  was  virtually 
taken  away  by  the  government  of  Holland,  and, 
in  1843,  with  additional  expense  to  B.,  the  new 
treaty  of  navigation  was  ratified  by  both  parties. 
During  thia  crisis  preceding  the  development  of  a 
free  commerce,  B.  had  not  neglected  her  internal 
resources.  The  Socigtg  de  Commerce  de  Bruxelles, 
the  Banque  de  Belgique,  and  other  associations  for 
the  extension  of  trade,  had  been  formed;  and  May  1, 
1834,  the  government  adopted  the  scheme  for  a 
railway-system  the  most  complete  of  any  on  the 
continent.  The  centre  of  the  Belgian  net-work  of 
railways  is  Malines,  whence  lines  are  carried  out 
in  all  directions.  The  north  line  goes  to  Antwerp 
and  its  harbour;  the  west,  by  Ghent  and  Bruges, 
to  Ostend;  the  south-west,  by  Brussels  and  Mons, 
to  QuiSvrain  and  the  borders  of  France,  not  far 
from  Valenciennes ;  and  the  east,  by  Louvain, 
Tirlemont,  Liege,  Verviers,  and  extending  to  the 
confines  of  Prussia.  The  entire  length  of  these  main 
lines  in  1857  was  nearly  1000  miles.  The  amount 
of  government  loans  expended  on  the  construction 
of  railways  up  till  31st  December  1857,  was 
186,643,242  francs.  The  receipts  of_  the  main  rail- 
ways during  the  same  year  were  25,507,617  francs ; 
the  expenses,  13,861,961  francs,  shewing  a  net  profit 
of  11,645,656  francs.  In  connection  with  this  great 
scheme  of  internal  communication,  the  government 
^ave  attention  to  commercial  treaties  and  other 
measures  calculated  to  supply  the  want  of  colonial 
trade.  The  colony  founded  in  the  district  of  St 
Thomas  by  a  treaty  with  the  republic  of  Guatemala, 
has  ■passed  throu^  a  long  series  of  difficulties,  but 
now  promises  good  residts. 

In  1857,  the  number  of  ships  which  entered 
Belgian  ports  was  2791,  and  the  number  which 
left,  2768;    their  united  tonnage,   1,180,835  tons. 


The  articles  of  export  are  far  more  various  than 
those  of  import.  The  value  of  Belgian  exports  haa 
nearly  quadrupled  itself  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
In  1837,  it  amounted  to  129,569,000  francs ;  in  1847, 
to  205,781,000  francs;  and  in  1857,  to  450,704,000 
francs.  Among  the  principal  articles  of  export 
are  coal,  flax,  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods, 
glass,  firearms,  and  nails.  More  than  a  tlurd  of 
me  whole  quantity  is  consigned  to  France,  and  half 
of  the  remainder  to  the  ZoUverein,  England,  and 
Holland.  The  unit  of  the  Belgian  monetary  system 
is  the  franc,  equal  in  value  to  the  French  franc. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  intellectual  improvement 
has  kept  pace  with  the  material  prosperity  of  B., 
though  in  this  respeci  also  there  has  been  a  per- 
ceptiole  advance.  The  ^eat  hindrances  to  a  thorough 
development  of  the  national  intellect  have  been  the 
lack  of  political  independence,  which  has  drawn  off 
the  most  precious  energies  of  the  country  to  foreign 
centres  of  activity;  and  the  variety  and  confused 
mixture  of  dialects,  whereby  the  true  Flemish  indi- 
viduality ha|  been  driven  into  the  background. 
An  independent  national  literature,  acting  as  the 
bond  of  a  pure  national  unanimity,  was  not  possible, 
under  such  unfavourable  conditions,  to  which  may- 
be added  the  facilities  afforded  for  supplying  the 
people  with  cheap  reprints  of  foreign  works.  The 
Flemish  element — the  most  important — seems  indeed 
to  have  become, conscious  of  its  capabilities  in  respect 
to  literature ;  but  a  genuine  expression  of  the  entire 
Belgian  mind  will  first  become  possible  when  the 
Walloon  element  also  begins  to  develop  a  freer 
form  of  speech  along  with  its  own  peculiar  modes 
of  thought.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  Brussels  is  at  the  head  of  several 
other  unions  for  scientific  purposes.  Among  the 
most  celebrated  names  in  Belgian  literature  and 
science,  may  be  mentioned — Quetelet  in  mathe- 
matics, Altmeyer  the  historian,  Fetis  the  musical 
critic,  Conscience  the  Flemish  poet  and  novelist, 
Willems  the  philologist,  and  Baron  and  Moke  in 
Uterary  history  and  criticism.  Painting  and  archi- 
tecture formerly  flourished  in  the  wealthy  old  towns 
of  Flanders ;  but  after  the  brilliant  epoch  of  Rubens 
and  his  pupils,  a  long  period  of  dulness  followed. 
In  modem  times,  a  revival  of  art  has  taken  place, 
as  may  be  proved  by  the  names  of  the  painters, 
Wappers,  De  Keyser,  GaUait,  De  Biefve,  Verboek- 
hoven,  &c. ;  the  sculptors,  W.  Geefs,  Simonis,  Jehotte, 
Fraikin,  &c. ;  the  engravers,  Calamatta,  Brown,  and 
Metmier ;  and  the  medallists,  Wiener  and  Hars. 

The  Belgian  school-system  suffered  for  more  than 
ten  years  under  the  freedom  of  teaching  allowed  by 
the  constitution,  which  was  chiefly  made  use  of  by 
the  wealthy  CathoKc  clergy.  The  consequence  was 
that  education  assumed  a  divided  and  sectarian 
character.  Since  the  state,  however,  has  exercised 
a  general  superintendence  over  the  universities, 
gymnasia,  and  elementary  schools,  a  higher  style  of 
education  has  prevailed. ,  The  two  universities  of 
Ghent  and  Liege,  united  with  a  school  of  archi- 
tecture and  minmg;  ten  national  schools  (AtMnSes), 
in  which  a  classical  is  combined  with  a  commercial 
education ;  fifty  schools  preparatory  to  these  (Ecoleg 
moyennes) ;  two  seminaries  for  teachers  at  Lierre  and 
NiveUe,  besides  the  superintendence  now  exercised  by 
the  state  over  the  institutions  formerly  maintained 
by  communes  and  provincial  corporations,  and,  above 
all,  over  the  primary  schools — all  this  forms  a  suffi- 
cient counterpoise  to  the  numerous  schools  supported 
by  private  individuals  and  religious  bodies.  Among 
the  latter  may  be  noticed  the  Cathohc  High  School 
of  Louvain,  foimded  in  1836,  and  conducted  under 
strict  ecclesiastical  discipline;  the  free  university  of 
Brussels ;  and  the  gymnasia  of  the  Jesuits  at  Namur, 
Brugelette,  Brussels,  and  liege.     Journalism  in  B. 
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has  been  greatly  extended  by  the  abolition  of  the 
stamp-duty  (1848),  and  180  daily  newspapers  are 
now  published,  including  56  Flemish  papers;  but 
only  a  few  have  obtained  a  proper  degree  of  respeot- 
abiUty  and  influence. 

Population  and  Religion. — The  population  of  B. 
is  of  mixed  German  and  Celtic  origin.  The  Flemings 
(a  branch  of  the  Teutonic  family)  and  Walloons  (a 
branch  of  the  Celtic  family),  distinguished  by  their 
peculiar  dialects,  are  still  conspicuous  among  the 
pure  Germans,  Dutch,  and  French.  The  French 
language  has  gained  the  ascendency  in  educated 
society,  and  in  the  offices  of  government;  but  the 
Flemish  dialect  prevails  numerically  in  the  propor- 
tion of  4  to  3.  The  Catholic  religion  is  the  prevail- 
ing form.  There  are  only  about  10,000  or  12,000 
Protestants,  and  1400  Jews.  The  supreme  Catholic 
-dignitaries  of  B.  are  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  and 
the  five  diocesan  bishops  of  Bruges,  Ghent,  Toumay, 
Namur,  and  Liege. 

The  government  of  Belgium  is  a  limited  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  and  was  established  in  its  present 
form  by  the  revolution  of  1830.  The  legislative 
body  consists  of  two  chambers — that  of  the  senate, 
and  that  of  the  representatives.  A  responsible 
ministry,  with  the  king  as  president,  is  at  the  head 
of  all  pubhc  affairs,  and  its  measures  are  carried 
into  effect  by  the  governors  of  the  several  provinces. 
The  ministry  includes  departments  for  home  affairs, 
foreign  affairs,  finance,  justice,  public  works,  and 
war.  The  administration  of  justice  retains  the 
forms  of  French  jurisprudence.  The  total  revenue 
of  B.  for  1858  was  147,632,990  francs;  the  total 
expenditure  was  136,635,253  francs.  The  national 
debt  amounts  to  nearly  700  miUions  of  francs. 

The  organisation  of  the  army  is  based  on  the  law 
■enacted  March  19,  1845,  and  consisted,  in  1859,  of 
2644  officers,  and  36,721  men ;  but  it  may  be  increased 
to  84,219.  The  Civic  or  National  Guard,  organised 
since  1848,  includes  about  90,000  men.  The  whole 
navy  of  B.  consists  only  of  the  brig  Diu:  de  Brabant, 
with  20  guns;  the  schooner,  Luise  Marie,  of  10 
guns,  two  war-sloops,  and  five  steamers,  which  ply 
as  packet-boats  between  Ostend  and  Dover.  The 
importance  of  B.  in  a  military  point  of  view  affords 
a  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  fortffications  at 
Antwerp,  Ostend,  Nieuport,  Ypres,  Tournay,  Mons, 
and  other  places. 

History  of  Belgium,  to  183b.— In  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  the  name  Oallia  Belgica  was  given  to 
the  Southern  Netherlands  lying  on  the  confines  of 
Gaul  and  Germany.  It  was  peopled  by  Celtic  and 
German  tribes.  The  latter  were  predominant  in 
Batavia  and  Friesland,  and,  under  the  rule  of  the 
Franks  in  the  5th  and  6th  c,  gained  the  ascendency 
also  in  the  southern  districts.  Until  the  close  of 
the  11th  u.,  the  feudal  system,  which  arose  at  the 
fall  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  prevailed  in  the 
Netherlands,  where  the  several  southern  provinces 
were  made  duchies  and  counties.  The  county 
of  Flanders,  superior  to  all  the  otheis  in  industry 
and  commerce,  maintained,  during  a  long  struggle, 
its  independence  against  Framce;  and,  in  1385,  when 
the  male  line  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  expired,  was 
annexed  to  the  powerful  House  of  Burgundy,  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  c,  also  gained  posses- 
sion of  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  rulers  of  Burgimdy  aimed  at  founding  a  powerful 
united  state  between  France  and  Germany,  and 
therefore  endeavoured  to  repress  the  free  republican 
spirit  which  manifested  itself  in  the  rapidly  rising 
towns.  The  work  of  establishing  unlimited  sove- 
reignty was  interrupted  by  the  fall  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  and  the  partial  division  of  his  territories ;  but 
was  continued  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  the 
grandson  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  Maria, 


the  heiress  of   Burgundy — through  the  latter   of 
whom  the  Netherlands  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg.    After  the  abdication  of 
Charles,  these  provinces  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Philip  II.,  and  by  the  law  of  primogeniture,  should 
have  remained  united  with  Spain.  But  scarcely  had 
the  peace  of  ChMeau-Cambresis  (1559)  put  an  end 
to  the  encroachments  of  France,  when  the  religious 
disputes    of    the   Eeformation,   and   the    despotic 
measures  of  Philip,  excited  in  the  provinces  a  long 
and  bloody  war  for   civil  and  rehgious  freedom, 
which  ended  in  the  independence  of  the  Northern 
or  Teutonic    Netherlands,  while  in  the  southern 
or   more    Celtic   provinces    (now   included   under 
B.),  both  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  and  the  rule 
of   the   Eoman    Catholic    Church    continued.     In 
1598,  B.   was  ceded  by  Philip  II.  to  his  daughter 
Isabella,  wife   of  the  Archduke  Albert,  when   it 
became  a  distinct  and  independent  kingdom.   Several 
measures  for  the  better  regulation  of  internal  affairs, 
especially  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  for 
the  revival  of  industry,  which  had  been  injured  by 
the  unenlightened  poHoy  of  Philip,  were  projected. 
Unfortunately,  Albert  died  childless  in  1621,  and  B. 
fell  back  into  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  became  involved 
in  the  wars  attending  the  decline  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.     Peace  was  concluded  chiefly  at  the  cost 
of  Belgium.    By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  (1659), 
the  counties  of  Artois,  ThionviUe,  and  other  districts, 
were  given  to  France.    Subsequent  conquests  by 
the    same  powerful  neighboiir    secured  to    it,  at 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe  (1668),  the  possession 
of  LiQe,  Charleroi,  Oudenarde,  Courtray,  and  other 
places.     These  were  partly  restored  to  B.  at  the 
peace  of  Nimeguen ;  but  as  a  compensation,  Valen- 
ciennes, Nieuport,  Cambray,  St  Omer,  Charlemont, 
and  other  places,  were  given  up,  and  only  partially 
regained  by  B.  at  the  peace  of  Eyswick  in  1697. 
After  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  some  endeavours 
were  made  to  create  prosperity  in  B.  by  a  new 
systein  of  taxation  and  customs,  and  by  the  con- 
struction of  canals,  to  counteract  the  injury  done 
to  its  commerce  by  the  closing  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt ;  but  these  projected  improvements 
were  interrupted  by  the  Spanish  War  of  Succession, 
which  was  not  concluded  untU  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
in  1713.    By  this  treaty,  B.  was  given  to  Austria, 
Holland  retaining  the  privilege  of  garrisoning  the 
most  important  fortresses  on  the  French  frontier, 
and  also  of  exercising  a  monopoly  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt.     The  'Belgian  Commercial  Com- 
pany' at  Ostend,  founded  by  Charles  VL  in  1722, 
feU  in  1731 — another  sacrifice  to  the  cupidity  of 
Holland.    During  the  Austrian  War  of  Succession 
(1744),  almost  the  whole  country  fell  into  the  hands 
of   the    French;    but  was  peaceably  restored   to 
Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe  (1748). 

B.  remained  undisturbed  by  the  Seven  Years" 
War,  and  during  the  long  peace  following  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  prosperity  was  restored.  Especi-' 
aUy  dimng  the  mild  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  of 
Austria,  measures  of  pubhc  improvement  were  pro- 
moted by  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  governor  of 
the  Belgian  provinces.  The  reign  of  Joseph  IL,  son 
and  successor  of  Maria  Theresa,  began  in  disputes 
with  Holland.  The  latter  country  consented  to 
the  abohtion  of  the  BarriSre-contract,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  several  important  fortresses  were 
demohshed,  though  the  emperor  faUed  in  his 
endeavour  to  make  free  the  navigation  of  the 
bcheldt.  But  the  errors  of  his  internal  administra- 
tion were  the  serious  feature  of  his  policy.  By  his 
innovations,  he  offended  the  religious  sympathies 
ot  the  people,  and  violated  the  legal  privUeges  of  the 
states,  of  which  he  had  made  the  strict  preservation 
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a  condition  of  obedience.  In  a  short  time,  dis- 
content openly  manifested  itself.  The  Austrian 
authorities  were  attacked  ;  Brabant  refused  to  pay 
taxes;  -while  the  more  violent  fled  into  Holland, 
and  organised  an  armed  expedition.  Returning,  they 
were  joined  by  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  defeated 
the  foreign  troops,  captured  Brussels,  and  in  the 
beginniag  of  1790,  declared  their  independence. 
In  the  course  of  the  year,  however,  the  Austrians 
succeeded  in  regaining  possession  of  the  country. 
The  privileges  of  the  states  as  they  existed  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  _  Maria  Theresa  were  restored, 
and  at  the  same  time  stringent  measures  were 
adopted  to  prevent  any  renewal  of  disturbances. 
But  this  state  of  peace  was  soon  interrupted  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution.  B. 
was  conquered  by  Pichegru  in  the  campaign  of 
1794,  and  subsequently  united  to  Prance  by  the 
treaties^  of  Campo-Pormio  and  Lunetille.  It  now 
shared  in  the  fortunes  of  France  during  the  Consul- 
ate and  the  Empire ;  received  the  Code  Napoleon; 
and  in  aU  political  relations,  was  organised  as  a  part 
of  France.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  it  was  united 
with  Holland,  and  its  boundaries  defined  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  (May  31,  1815). 

At  the  introduction  of  the  new  constitution,  the 
want  of  nationaf '  unity  in  language,  faith,  and 
manners  was  strikingly  manifested  by  the  two  great 
parties — the  Dutch  Protestant  population,  with  their 
commercial  habits,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Catholic 
population,  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  B., 
on  the  ether.,  These  natural  and  unavoidable 
obstacles  to  the  political  harmony  of  the  new  king- 
dom, were  further  increased  by  the  unfair  treatment 
which  B.  experienced.  AU  the  more  important 
provisions  of  the  constitution  had  a  regard  chiefly 
to  the  interests  of  Holland.  Repeated  attempts 
were  made  to  supersede  the  Belgian  language  by  the 
Dutch  in  all  aflairs  of  administration  and  jurispru- 
dence, though  the  former  were  the  more  numer- 
ous people ;  the  privileges  of  the  Belgian  clergy 
were  abridged;  .the  poorer  classes  were  severely 
taxed;  while  the  goverhment  was  almost  exclusively 
composed  of  Dutchmen.  In  1830,  among  seven 
ministers,  there  was  only  one  Belgian ;  among  117 
functionaries  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  only 
11  Belgians ;  among  102  subordinates  of  the  mimstiy 
at  war,  only  3  Belgians ;  and  among  1573  officers 
of  infantry,  only  '274  Belgians.  B.  was  pohtically 
divided  into  two  classes — the  Liberal  and  the  CathoUo. 
Both  of  these  strongly  resented  and  opposed  the 
encroachments ,  of  HoUand :  the  Liberals,  from  a 
desire  to  preserve  the  national  secular  institutions ; 
the  Catholios,  from  a  desire  to  preserve  the  national 
Church.  The  government  became  alarmed  at  their 
increasing  hostility;  and  ultimately,  when  their 
patriotic  fusion  rendered  its  position  critical,  it 
made  several  concessions ;  the  supremacy  of  the 
Dutch  language,  and  the  taxes  on  the  necessaries 
of  hfe,  were  abolished.  Efforts  were  also  made  to 
conciliate  the  CathoHo  priesthood.  But  these  con- 
cessions came  too  late,  and  were,  in  consequence, 
only  construed  as  signs  of  weakness.  In  1828  and 
1829,  it  was  attempted  to  coerce  and  intimidate  the 
opposition,  by  prosecuting  the  liberal  or  democratic 
leaders.  This  only  fanned  the  fire  of  discontent, 
which  was  already  burning  fiercely  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Belgians,  and  panting  for  an  opportunity  to 
break  out  into  visible  insurrection. 

From  1830  to  1858.— The  French  revolution  of 
1830  afTorded  the  desired  occasion.  On  the  king's 
birthday  (August  24,  1830),  several  riots  occurred 
in  various  towns  of  Belgium.  At  this  period, 
however,  the  idea  of  separation  from  HoUand 
does  not  seem  to  have  presented  itself  con- 
sciously to  the   Belgian  mind ;   the  deputies  who 


were  sent  to  the  Hague  to  state  the  causes  of  the 
general  dissatisfaction,  merely  insisted  on  its  pos- 
sessing a  separate  administration,  with  the  redress 
of  particular  grievances.  But  the  dilatory  and 
obstructive  conduct  of  the  Dutch  deputies  in  the 
states-general  assembled  at  the  Hague  on  the  13th 
Septeinber,  exasperated  the  Belgian  nation  beyond, 
measure.  A  new  and  more  resolute  insurrection 
instantly  took  place.  In  seven  days,  the  people 
had  deposed  the  old  authorities,  and  appointed  a 
provisional  government.  Prince  Frederick,  the  son 
of  the  sovereign,  who  commanded  his  father's 
troops,  was,  compelled  to  retreat  from  Brussels  to 
Antwerp,  having  suffered  considerable  loss.  On  the 
4th  of  October,  B.  was  declared  independent  by 
the  provisional  govermnent,  composed  of  Messietu-a 
Eogier,  D'Hooghvorst  (commandant  of  the  civic 
guard),  Joly,  an  officer  of  engineers,  and  the  secre- 
taries Vanderlinden  and  De  Coppin ;  Count  Felix 
de  M&ode,  Gendebien,  Van  de  Meyer, Nioolai,  and  De- 
Potter,  the  democratic  leader.  They  also  announced, 
that  a  sketch  of  the  new  constitution  was  in  course 
of  preparation,  and  that  a  national  congress  of  200 
deputies  would  shortly  be  called  together.  Freedom- 
of  education,  of  the  press,  of  religious  worship, 
&c.,  were  proclaimed.  Here  and  there,  the  new- 
liberty  shewed  a  tendency  to  become  anarchic ;  but 
its  excesses  were  speedily  suppressed;  and  at  the 
national  congress  of  the  10th  November,  out  of  187" 
votes,  only  13  were  in  favour  of  a  democratic 
government.  Meanwhile,  the  London  Congress  had  I 
assembled,  and  after  mature  deliberation,  recognised 
the  severance  of  the  two  kingdoms  as  a,  fait  accompli 
(December  10).  The  Belgian  Congress,  on  its 
assembly  (February  23, 1831),  appointed  Baron  Surlet 
de  Ohokier  pro-visional  regent,  but  on  the  9th  July 
elected  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobourg  king,  who 
entered  Brussels  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  and 
subscribed  the  laws  of  the  constitution,  which  in 
the  meantime  had  been  prepared.  Holland,  however, 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  decision 
of  the  London  Congress,  and  declared  war  against  B., 
which  was  speedily  terminated  through  the  inter- 
ference of  France  and  England — Holland  obtaining, 
several  advantages,  among  others,  that  B.  should  an- 
nually pay  8,400,000  guilders  as  interest  for  its  share- 
in  the  national  debt  of  HoUand.  The  latter  country, 
however,  was  still  dissatisfied,  and  again  ventured  to- 
employ  force.  England  and  France  were  once  more 
compelled  to  interfere.  The  blockade  of  the  coast 
of  Holland  soon  broiight  the  Dutch  to  terms,  and 
the  dispute  was  finally  closed  by  a  treaty  signed  in 
London,  May  21,  1833. 

The  monarchy  of  B.  is  hereditary,  according  to  the 
law  of  primogeniture,  but  -with  a  perpetual  exclusion 
of  females  and  their  descendants.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  the  king  and  two  chambers  ;  and 
the  king  has  the  power  to  dissolve  either  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  both.  The 
number  of  the  representatives  is  108,  elected  for  4 
years.  Electors  must  be  Belgians  by  birth  or 
naturalisation,  must  have  attained  25  years  of  age, 
and  pay  taxes,  each  to  the  amount  of  £1,  13s.  4d. 
Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  require 
no  property  qualification.  T^e  Senate  oonsisfeof 
half  the  number  of  representatives,  and  is  elected  by 
the  same  constituency,  but  for  8  years  instead  of  4. 
A  senator  must  be  40  years  of  age,  and  must  pay 
at  least  1000  florins  of  direct  taxes.  The  budget  is 
annually  voted  by  the  chambers,  and  the  contingent 
of  the  army  is  also  subject  to  their  annual  vote. 

In  1842,  a  law  was  carried  in  both  chambers,  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that  the  parishioners  should  be 
bound  to  pro-vide  elementary  schools,  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  population,  in  all  places  where 
the  want  of  education  was  not  fiiUy  supplied  by 
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voluntary  njeans.  The  main  regulations  for  the 
universities  were  effected  by  the  ministry  of  De 
Theux,  1835;  hut  the  orgamsa.tion  of  intermediate 
instruction  (tha,t  is,  between  the  Ecoles  Pnmaires 
and  the  universities)  was  postponed,  as  involving 
some  delicate  party  interests,  until  1850 ;  and  even 
then  was  not  concluded  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  the 
CathoUc  clergy. 

In  1838,  it  seemed  as  if  Holland  and  B.  were 
likely  to  engage  in  war  once  more.  According 
to  ike  'twenty-four  articles'  of  the  'Definitive 
Treaty,'  B.  was  imder  obligation  to  give  up  Limbourg 
and  a  part  of  Luxembourg  during  the  above-men- 
tioned year.  This  it  now  refused  to  do,  and  put  its 
army  on  a  war-footing;  but  its  obstinacy  finally 
gave  way  to  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  five 
great  powers. 

After  1840,  the  opposition  of  the  Catholic  to  the 
Liberal  party  became  more  and  more  decided.  The 
elections  of  June  8,  1841,  were  attended  with  great 
excitement,  and  it  was  a  significant  fact,  that  the 
liberal  candidates  re-elected  were  everywhere  re- 
turned by  large  majorities,  whUe  in  the  principal 
towns  where  !!!athoiics  were  returned,  only  small 
majorities  appeared.  Meantime,  however,  commerce 
progressed  under  a  wise  and  hberal  policy. 

In  July  1845,  the  liberal  Van  de  Weyer,  at  the 
head  of  a  new  admioistration,  endeavoured  to  con- 
firm the  so-called  '  union'  of  Catholics  and  Liberals. 
But  he  had  scarcely  asserted  the  prerogative  of  the 
civil  power  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  question  of 
education  in  the  'intermediate  schools,'  when  he 
was  forsaken  by  his  colleagues,  who  acted  under  the 
influence  of  the  CathoHo  priesthood.  In  March 
1846,  a  purely  Catholic  ministry  was  formed  under 
the  presidency  of  De  Theux.  This  was  an  anachron- 
ism, for  the  elections  of  1845  had  secured  a  victory 
for  the  Liberals. 

The  elections  of  1847  at  last  brought  to  a  close 
the  system  of  government  in  subservience  to  the 
church.  A  new  Uberal  ministry  was  formed  by 
Kogier  and  others,  whose  programme  of  pohoy 
promised  the  maintenance  of  the  independent  civil 
authority  in  all  its  subordinate  functionaries;  a 
Isudget  favourable  to  the  publio  with  regard  to 
duties  on  provisions;  and  measures  to  promote  the 
interests  of  agriculture.  The  institution  of  numer- 
ous agricultural  and  commercial  schools,  normal 
ateliers,  popular  libraries,  and  other  means  used  for 
raising  the  working-classes,  were  followed  by  most 
beneficial  results.  The  revolutionary  tempest  of 
1848,  however,  menaced  the  tranquilKty  of  the 
country;  but  the  king,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
catastrophe  in  France,  promptly  declared  himself 
ready  to  retain  or  to  surrender  the  crown  of  B. 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  people.  This  frank 
and  ready  declaration  had  a  successful  result  in 
strengthening  the  party  of  order,  while  it  disarmed 
even  those  most  disaffected  to  the  crown. 

In  July  1848,  the  result  of  the  elections  was 
foimd  to  be  a  great  strengthening  of  the  liberal- 
constitutional  party.  In  November  1849,  a  new 
commercial  treaty  for  ten  years  was  concluded 
with  France,  and  the  duration  of  the  treaty  with 
the  German  ZoUverein  was  lengthened.  In  the 
session  of  1850,  the  educational  question  was  at  last 
disposed  of.  During  the  last  decade,  the  Liberal 
party  has,  on  the  whole,  steadily  increased  in 
mmibers  and  influence.  The  most  recent  elections 
incontestably  prove  this,  the  Liberals  being  nearly 
two  to  one,  and  their  majorities  coming  from  the 
principal  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

Nothomb's  Travavx,  Publics  en  Belgium  (Bruss. 
1839) ;  Statistique  de  la  B.,  by  the  same  author  (1848) ; 
Jviste, Histoire  deB.  (3d  ed.,  Bruss.  1850);  Pophment, 
La  B.  depuis  Van  1830  (Bruss.  1850). 
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BELGOBO'D  {^vam.Ti,Bejdgorod,  'White  Town ), 
a  town  of  12,000  inhabitants,  in  the  Bussian  govern- 
ment of  Koursk.  It  is  situated  onthe  Donetz,  in 
lat.  50°  40'  N.,  long.  36°  35'  E.  B.,  which  derives  its 
name  from  a  chal-hill  in  the  vicimty,  is  divided 
into  two— the  old  and  the  new  towns.  It  is  built 
chiefly  of  wood,  is  an  archbishop's  see,  has  numerous 
churches,  two  monasteries,  manufactories  of  leatber, 
soap,  &c.,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  m  wa^ 
bristles,  and  hemp.  Three  important  faurs  are  held 
here  during  the  year. 

BELGRA'DE,  the  ancient  Singidunum,  s^led 
by  the  Turks  Darol- Jihad,  the  'House  of  the  Holy- 
War,'  and  in  German,  Weisseriburg,  is  an  important 
fortified  and  commercial  town,  capital  of  Servia.  It 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Save  and 
Danube.  The  name  B.  is  derived  from  the  Slavomo 
hklo,  'white,'  and  grad  or  grod,  a  'fort'  or  'town. 
B.  contains  about  30,000  inhabitants,  and  is  divided 
into  four  parts— the  fortress,  a  very  strong  place, 
which,  situated  on  the  tongue  of  land  between  the 
rivers,  commands  the  Danube;  the  Water  Totra, 
also  well  protected  by  walls  and  ditches,  on  the 
north;  the  Eaitzen  Town  on  the  west;  and  the 
Palanka  on  the  south  and  east  of  the  citadel  B. 
contains  fourteen  mosques,  of  which  the  principal 
one  is  in  the  citadel.  Here  the  pasha,  '  of  three 
horse-tails,'  has  his  residence.  Vessels  navigating 
the  Danube  anchor  between  the  three  islands  above 
Belgrade.  B.  has  manufactories  of  arms,  cutlery, 
saddlery,  silk  goods,  carpets,  &c.,  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  chief  Servian  authorities.  It  is  the  entrepflt 
of  the  trade  between  Turkey  and  Austria.  The 
position  of  B.  has  made  it  the  chief  point  of  com- 
munication between  Constantinople  and  Vienna, 
and  the  key  to  Hungary  on  the  south-east.  It  has 
consequently  been  the  scene  of  manjr  hard  contests. 
The  Greeks  held  it  until  1073,  when  it  was  captured 
by  the  Hungarian  king,  Salomon.  After  this,  it 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Greeks,  Bulgarians, 
Bosnians,  and  Servians,  and  these  last  proprietors 
sold  it,  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  c,  to  the 
Emperor  Sigismund.  In  1442,  it  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  the  Turks,  with  a  large-  and  vain  outlay 
of  time  and  money;  and  when  stormed  (July  14^ 
1456),  was  retaken  from  the  Turks  by  the  heroism 
of  Hunyades  and  Capistrano.  In  1522,  it  was 
carried  by  the  Sultan  Soliman  II.  In  1688,  it  was 
stormed  and  taken  by  Maximilian,  Elector  of 
Bavaria  ;  but  in  1690  was  recaptured  by  the  Turks, 
when  the  Christian  garrison  had  been  reduced  to 
500  men.  In  1693,  B.  was  vainly  besieged  by  the 
Duke  of  Croy ;  and  in  1717,  the  citadel  surrendered 
to  Prince  Eugene,  after  he  had  defeated  an  army  of 
200,000  Turks,  with  a  loss  to  them  of  20,000  men- 
But  in  1739,  B.  again  changed  owners,  the  Turks 
obtaining  it  without  a  shot.  In  conformity  with 
the  treaty  then  signed,  the  fortifications  were  demol- 
ished, la  1789,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Austrians 
under  General  Laudon ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
1791,  was  restored  to  the  Turks,  and — excepting  a 
temporary  possession  of  7  years,  from  1806  to  1813, 
by  the  insurgent  Servians — ^has,  since  that  time, 
remained  in  subjection  to  Turkey.  By  the  peace  of 
Adrianople  (1829),  the  Porte  was  allowed  to  main- 
tain in  B.  a  garrison  of  3000  men.  During  the 
Crimean  war,  the  defences  were  strengthened^  and 
the  garrison  largely  increased. 

BE'LIAL,  or,  more  accurately,  Beli'al,  a  Hebrew 
word,  signifying  idle,  wicked,  or  unprofitable.  The 
scripture  phrase,  therefore,  '  Sons  of  B.,'  was  origin- 
ally, in  aU.  probability,  a  mere  Hebrew  figurative 
expression  denoting  worthless  or  dissolute  persons. 
At  a  later  period,  the  idea  of  evil  which  the  word 
embodies,  seems  to  have  been  elaborated  into  a 
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personality,  and  B.  la  supposed  by  some  to  corre- 
spond to  the  Bluto  of  the  Greeka. 

BELIE'F.  This  is  a  word  sufficiently  intelligible 
in  common  speech;  but,  nevertheless,  various  subtle 
proWema  and  protracted  controversies  have  been 
connected  with  it.  A  brief  account  of  the  chief  of 
these  may  be  here  given. 

1.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  with 
mentaJ  philosophers,  to  give  an  exact  rendering  of 
the  state  of  mind  so  denominated,  or  to  specify  the 
exact  import,  test,  or  criterion  of  the  act  of  believing. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  comprehend  what  is  meant  by 
an  idea  or  a  notion,  as  when  we  speak  of  having  the 
idea  of  a  rose,  its  shape,  colour,  odour,  &o. ;  but  when 
we  make  the  further  step  of  affirming  our  belief  in 
the  sweetness  of  the  rose,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  describe 
the  exact  change  that  has  come  over  the  mind  in  so 
doing.  In  all  belief,  there  must  be  something  intel- 
lectual, something  thought  of,  or  conceived  by  the 
mind;  and  hence  there  has  been  a  disposition,  to 
recognise  the  believing  function  as  one  of  the  pro- 
perties of  our  intelligence.  We  believe  that  the  sun 
win  rise  and  the  tides  flow  to-morrow :  here  are 
undoubtedly  implied  intellectual  conceptions  of  the 
(Bun,  his  risiug,  and  of  to-morrow;  of  the  sea,  its 
movements,  and  so  on.  But  the  question  comes, 
what  is  the  difference  between  conceptions  believed 
in  as  these  are,  and  conceptions  quite  as  clear  and 
intelligible  that  are  not  believed?  as  the  notion  that 
the  fluctuation  of  the  sea  on  the  shores  of  Britain  is 
the  same  as  on  the  shores  of  Italy.  It  is  not  to  the 
pxirpose  to  say,  that  in  the  one  case  we  have  know- 
ledge and  evidence,  and  not  in  the  other ;  for  what 
is,  wanted  is  to  define  the  change  that  comes  over 
us,  when  what  is  a  mere  notion  or  supposition 
passes  into  a  conviction;  when  a  day-dream  or 
hypothesis  comes  to  take  rank  as  truth. 

To  answer  this  inquiry,  we  must  bring  in  a  refer- 
ence to  action;  for  alliiough  belief  connects  itself 
with  our  intelligence,  as  now  mentioned,  it  has  action 
for  its  root  and  ultimate  criterion.  Coming  up  to  the 
edge  of  a  frozen  lake,  and  looking  at  the  thickness 
of  the  ice,  we  believe  that  it  will  bear  to  be  trodden 
on,  and  accordingly  walk  across  it.  The  meaning  or 
purport  of  the  beUeving  state  here  is,  that  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  trust  our  safety  to  the  fact  believed. 
The  measure  of  our  confidence  is  the  measure  of  our 
readiness  to  act  upon  our  conviction.  If  the  frozen 
lake  lie  between  us  and  our  destination,  we  feel 
«lated  by  the  certainty  of  arriving  there,  which  we 
should  not  under  a  weak  or  imperfect  trust  in  the 
goodness  of  the  ice.  Belief,  therefore,  although 
embodied  in  ideas,  or  intellectual  conceptions,  is 
in  reality  a  moral  power,  operating  on  our  con- 
duct, and  affecting  our  happiness  or  misery. 
Belief  in  coming  good  cheers  us  almost  as  much 
as  if  it  were  ^eady  come ;  a  like  strength  of 
conviction  of  approaching  evil  is  to  the  same 
degree  depressing;  'the  devils  believe,  and  tremble.' 
These  two  testa — ^readiness  to  act  according  to 
what  we  believe,  and  influence  on  the  mental  tone 
—effectually  separate  the  state  in  question  from 
mere  notions,  fancies,  or  suppositions,  unaccom- 
panied with  credence.  We  have  firm  confidence  in 
the  food  we  eat  being  able  to  nourish  us ;  we  exert 
ourselves  to  procure  that  food,  and  when  we  feel 
hungry,  and  see  it  before  us,  we  have  the  mental 
«lation  arising  from  a  near  and  certain  prospect  of 
reHef  and  gratification.  If  there  be  anything  that 
we  work  languidly  to  procure,  and  feel  little  elated 
by  being  near  or  possessing,  our  conviction  is  proved 
to  be  feeble  as  to  the  utility  of  that  thing,  or  as 
to  the  pleasure  we  shall  derive  from  it.  So,  in 
employing  means  to  compass  ends,  as  when  we  sow 
that  we  may  reap,  work  that  we  may  obtain  abund- 
ance, study  that  we  may  be  informed — we  have  a 


certain  confidence  in  the  connection  between  the 
means  and  the  ends ;  in  other  words,  we  are  ener- 
getically urged  to  use  those  means,  and  having  done 
so,  we  have  the  feeling  as  i£  the  end  were  ateady 
attained. 

Even  in  cases  the  furthest  removed  in  appearance 
from  any  action  of  ours,  there  is  no  other  criterion. 
We  believe  a  great  many  truths  respecting  the 
world,  in  the  shape  of  general  propositions,  scientific 
statements,  aifirmations  on  testunony,  &c.,  which 
are 'so  much  beyond  our  own  little  sphere,  that  we 
can  rarely  have  any  occasion  to  involve  them  in  our 
own  procedure,  or  to  feel  any  hopeful  elation  on 
their  account.  We  likewise  give  credit  to  innumer- 
able events  of  past  history,  although  the  greater 
number  of  them  have  never  any  consequences 
as  regards  ourselves.  Yet,  notwithstanding  such 
remoteness  of  interest,  the  tests  now  mentioned 
must  apply ;  otherwise,  there  is  no  real  conviction 
in  any  one  instance. 

There  is  a  distinction,  first  characterised  by 
Aristotle,  between  potentiality  and  actuality  {posse 
and  esse),  which  truly  represents  two  difierent  states 
of  mind  of  real  occurrence.  Besides  the  actual  doing 
of  a  thing,  we  know  what  it  is  to  be  in  a  state  <H 
preparedness  to  act,  before  the  emergency  has  arisen, 
or  while  it  is  BtUl  at  a  distance  and  uncertain.  The 
thirsty  traveller,  not  knowing  of  a  spring  where  he 
may  drink,  is  debarred  from  me  act  that  his  condi- 
tion prompts  him  to,  but  he  is  in  an  attitude  of 
mind  that  we  call  being  ready  for  action  the  moment 
the  opportunity  arrives.  We  all  carry  about  us  a 
number  of  unexecuted  resolutions,  some  of  them 
perhaps  remaining  so  to  the  last,  for  want  of  the 
occasion.  They  are  not,  on  that  account,  to  be  set 
aside  as  having  no  part  in  our  nature ;  they  are 
genuine  phases  of  our  activity.  So  it  is  with  many 
things  believed  in  by  us,  without  any  actual  prospect 
of  grounding  actions,  or  staking  our  welfare,  upon 
such  things.  When  we  say  we  believe  that  the 
circumference  of  the  globe  is  25,000  miles,  if  not 
repeating  an  empty  sound,  or  indulging  an  idle  conr 
ception,  we  give  it  out  that  if  any  occasion  arise 
for  acting  on  this  fact,  we  are  ready  to  do  so.  If  we 
were  about  to  circumnavigate  the  earth,  we  should 
commit  ourselves  to  this  reckoning.  Shoiild  there 
be  any  hesitation  on  the  point  when  the  time  for 
action  came,  the  professed  belief  would  be  shewn 
to  be  hoUow,  no  matter  how  often  we  heard  the 
statement,  or  repeated  it,  with  acquiescence.  The 
genuineness  of  conviction  is  notoriously  open  to 
question,  until  an  opportunity  of  proceeding  upon  it 
occurs.  Very  often  we  deceive  ourselves  and  others 
on  the  point — ^whether  we  are  in  full  potentiality  or 
preparedness  in  some  matter  of  truth  or  falsehood. 
There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  blind  acquiescence 
in,  or  tacit  acceptance  of,  propositions  wmch  never 
become  the  subject  of  any  real  or  practical  stake. 
These  beliefs  falsely  so  called  confuse  the  Hue  of 
demarcation  between  mere  intellectual  notions  and 
states  of  credence  or  conviction.  Of  this  nature  is 
the  acceptance  given  by  the  mass  of  mankind  to 
the  statements  they  are  accustomed  to  hear  from  the 
better  informed  class  respecting  the  facts  of  science 
and  the  transactions  of  history.  They  do  not  dis- 
pute those  statements;  and  yet  they  might  be  little 
disposed  to  commit  their  serious  interests  to  such 
facts.  So  with  regard  to  the  religious  creed  banded 
down  from  parent  to  child.  Some  are  found  believing, 
in  the  fuU  import  of  the  term ;  others,  opposing  no 
negative  in  any  way,  yet  never  perform  any  actions, 
or  entertain  either  hopes  or  fears,  as  a  consequence 
of  their  supposed  acceptance  of  the  religion  of  their 
fathers  ;  their  belief,  accordingly,  must  be  set  down 
as  a  nonentity. 

2.  There  is  considerable  interest  attached  to  the 
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inquiry  into  the  sources  or  operating  causes  of  this 
efficacious  attribute  of  our  active  nature.  What  are 
the  influences  that  determine  us  to  adopt  some 
notions  as  grounds  of  action  and  elements  of  hope  or 
depression,  in  preference  to  others?  The  common 
answer  to  this  question  is  the  possession  of  evidence, 
of  which  two  kinds  are  reckoned  by  some  schools 
— namely,  experience  and  intuition;  while  others 
recognise  experience  alone,  and  reject  the  intuitive 
as  a  sufficient  foundation  of  belief. 

As  regards  the  actual  sources  of  men's  convictions, 
it  is  undeniable  that  many  things  are  credited  with- 
out any  reference  to  experience.  The  existence  of 
superstitions  is  an  example.  So  the  partialities 
arising  out  of  our  likings  to  particular  persons,  and 
the  undue  depreciation  of  the  merits  of  those  whom 
we  dislike,  present  instances  equally  removed  from 
the  criterion  of  experience.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  men  do  not  abide  by  that  criterion,  even  grant- 
ing that  they  ought  to  do  so.  Accordingly,  it  is  one 
of  the  tasks  of  the  mental  philosopher  to  specify  the 
portions  of  our  constitution  that  give  birth  to  false, 
mistaken,  or  imfounded  beliefs ;  and  in  so  doing  he 
indicates,  first,  certain  intuitive  impulses  connected 
■with  our  active  nature;  and  secondly,  oiu:  various 
feelings,  or  emotions.  Whether  the  intuitive  be  a 
source  of  authentic  beliefs,  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt ; 
there  is  no, doubt  as  to  its  being  a  genuine  source  of 
real  convictions.  We  have  a  decided  tendency  from 
the  first  to  believe  that  the  present  state  of  things 
wiU  continue,  and  that  the  absent  resembles  the 
present.  He  that  has  always  seen  water  liquid, 
cannot  at  first  be  convinced  that  it  is  ever  or 
anywhere  solid.  We  have  always  a  great  difficulty 
in  surmounting  the  primitive  impulse  to  consider 
other  men's  mmds  as  exactly  like  our  own.  It  is 
the  tendency  of  the  uncultured  human  being  to  over- 
generalise;  and  experience  comes  as  a  corrective, 
often  very  painful  to  submit  to.  Then,  again,  as 
regards  the  emotions,  it  is  found  that  every  one  of 
these,  if  at  all  strong,  is  liable  to  blind  us  to  the 
realities  of  the  world.  Pear  is  a  notable  example. 
Under  a  fright,  a  man  will  believe  in  the  approach 
of  the  direst  calamities.  Superstition  is,  for  the  most 
part,  the  offspring  of  men's  fears.  The  effect  of  a 
strong  emotion  is  to  exclude  from  the  mind  every 
fact  or  consideration  except  those  in  keeping  with 
itseK.  Intense  vanity  so  lords  it  over  the  current  of 
the  thoughts  and  the  course  of  the  observations,  as  to 
present  to  one's  mind  only  the  very  best  side  of  the 
character.  A  fit  of  self-abasement  and  remorse  wiU 
work  the  contrary  effect. 

It  is  plain  enough,  therefore,  that  we  are  very 
often  in  the  wrong,  by  trusting  to  our  intuitive 
tendencies,  and  as  often  so  under  our  emotions ; 
while  we  are  as  ready  to  act,  and  to  derive  comfort 
or  the  opposite,  under  false  behefs,  as  under  the  very- 
soundest  that  we  can  ever  arrive  at.  The  practice 
of  life  points  to  experience  as  the  check  to  wrong 
believing.  If  we  find  on  trial  that  another  man's 
feelings  differ  very  much  from  oiu-s  in  the  same 
circumstances,  we  stand  corrected,  and  are  perhaps 
wiser  in  future.  So,  in  science,  experiment  is  the  ulti- 
mate canon  of  truth.  There  prevails,  notwithstanding, 
in  one  school  of  philosophy,  comprising  the  majority 
of  metaphysical  philosophers  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Germany  and  France,  the  opinion  that  expe- 
rience is  not  the  only  source  even  of  sound  or  true 
beliefs.  There  are  those  who  contend  for  an  cb  priori 
origin  of  scientific  first  principles ;  such,  for  example, 
as  the  axioms  of  mathematics.  'Things  that  are 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,' 
is  one  of  the  class  about  which  this  dispute  reigns. 
There  is  also  a  doctrine  current  that  the  law  of 
causation  has  an  authority  derived  from  intuition. 
Another  class  of  beliefs  relates  to  matters  altogether 


beyond  experience;  such  is  the  metaphysical  doc- 
trine of  the  infinite.  These  various  convictions — A 
priori,  as  they  are  called,  being  grounded  solely 
in  the  internal  impulses  of  the  human  mind — are  all 
open  to  one  common  remark.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  some  intuitive  behefs  are  imsound,  seeing  that 
we  are  obliged  to  reject  a  greater  or  less  number 
because  6f  their  being  flatly  contradicted  by  our 
experience.  But  if  any  have  to  be  rejected  m  this 
way,  why  may  not  all  be ;  and  what  criterion,  apart 
from  experience,  can  be  set  up  for  discriminating 
those  that  we  are  to  retain  ?  Man  imdoubtedly  has 
boundless  longings ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  infinite 
corresponds  in  a  manner  to  these.  But  in  actual 
life  we  find  very  few  of  our  desires  fully  gratified, 
not  even  those  most  honourable  to  the  himian  mind, 
such  as  curiosity,  the  passion  for  self-improvement, 
and  the  desire  of  doing  good.  How,  then,  are  we  to 
ascertain  which  of  the  longings  carries  with  it  its 
own  necessary  fulfilment  ?  Moreover,  the  intuitive 
tendencies  are  exceedingly  various  in  men ;  and  all 
cannot  be  equally  true. 

Testimony,  which  is  properly  reckoned  one  of  the 
sources  of  belief,  is,  in  its  operation,  partly  founded 
on  an  intuitive  tendency,  and  partly  on  experience. 
We  at  first  believe  whatever  we  are  told;  the 
primitive  phase  of  our  nature  is  credulity ;  the  expe- 
rience that  we  soon  attain  to  of  untrue  statements 
puts  us  on  our  guard,  and  we  learn  to  receive  testi- 
mony under  some  circumstances,  and  from  some 
persons,  and  not  in  aE  cases  indiscriminately. 

3.  Sesponsibility  for  Belief. — A  lengthened  contro- 
versy arose  some  time  ago,  on  the  saying  of  Lord 
Brougham,  that  'man  is  no  longer  accountable  to 
man  for  his  belief,  over  which  he  has  himself  no  con- 
trol.' Reduced  to  precise  terms,  the  meaning  of  this 
assertion  is  :  a  man's  belief  being  involuntary,  he 
is  not  punishable  for  it.  The  question  therefore 
arises,  liow  far  is  belief  a  volimtary  function?  for 
it  is  known  that  the  will  does  to  some  extent 
influence  it. 

What  a  man  shall  see  when  he  opens  his  eyes  is 
not  in  his  own  power ;  but  the  opening  of  the  eyes 
is  a  voluntary  act.  So,  after  listening  to  a  train  of 
arguments  on  a  certain  dispute,  we  might  be  irre- 
sistibly inclined  to  oije  side;  but,  supposing  us  to 
live  in  a  country  where  the  adhesion  to  that  side  is 
criminal,  and  punished  severely,  we  should  very 
likely  be  deterred  from  hearing  or  reading  anything 
in  its  favour.  To  this  extent,  the  adoption  of  a 
belief  is  voluntary.  The  application  of  strong 
motives  of  the  nature  of  reward  or  punishment  is 
sufficient  to  cause  one  creed  to  prevail  rather  than 
another,  as  we  see  in  those  countries  and  in  those 
ages  where  there  has  been  no  toleration  of  dissent 
from  the  estabHshed  religion.  The  mass  of  the 
people  have  been  in  this  way  so  fenced  in  from 
knowing  any  other  opinions,  that  they  have 
become  conscientiously  attached  to  the  creed  of 
their  education. 

When  the  question  is  asked,  therefore,  whether 
punishment  can  control  men's  beliefs,  and  not 
their  professions  merely,  all  history  answers  in 
the  aflSrmative,  as  regards  religious  and  pohtical 
creeds,  on  which  the  majority  of  mankind,  being 
insufficient  judges  of  themselves,  are  led  by  tradi- 
tion and  by  education.  But  in  matters  of  daily 
practice,  where  the  simplest  can  judge  as  well  as  the 
wisest,  the  case  is  altered.  No  severity  of  threat 
could  bring  a,  man  into  the  state  of  beUeving  that 
his  night's  rest  was  hurtful  to  him;  he  might  be 
overawed  into  saying  that  it  was  so,  but  he  would 
never  act  out  his  forced  affirmation,  and  therefore 
he  would  shew  that  he  did  not  believe  it. 

If  the  sentence  of  Lord  Brougham  is  held  to  imply 
that  aU  beliefs  are  beyond  the  power  of  external 
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motives,  and  therefore  that  rewards  and  punish- 
ments can  go  no  further  than  making  outward  con- 
formity, we  must  pronounce  it  erroneous.  For 
granting  that  motives  cannot  have  a  direct  efficacy 
on  the  state  of  a  man's  convictions — ^which  cannot 
be  conceded  in  all  cases — yet  the  indirect  influence 
is  so  great  aa  to  produce  the  unanimity  of  whole 
nations  for  centuries  in  some  one  creed.  But  if  it  is 
only  meant,  that  such  indirect  means  ought  not  to 
be  applied  to  sway  men's  convictions,  this  is  merely 
a  way  of  affirming  the  right  of  free  thought  and 
inquiry  to  all  mankind,  and  the  iniquity  of  employ- 
ing force  on  such  a  matter. — On  the  subject  of 
Bdief  generally,  see  Bain  on  the  Emotions  and  the 
Will. 

BBLISA'RIUS  (in  Slavonic,  Beli-tmr,  'White 
Prince').  This  heroic  and  loyal  soldier,  to  whom 
the  Emperor  Justinian  was  principally  indebted 
for  the  glory  of  his  reign,  was  bom  at  Germania, 
in  niyria,  about  505  a.d.  He  first  assumed  a 
conspicuous  position  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  conmiand  of  the  eastern  army  of  the  empire, 
stationed  on  the  confines  of  Persia,  where,  in  530  A.  D., 
he  gained  a  victory  over  a  Persian  army  nearly  twice 
aa  large  as  his  own.  The  historian  Procopius  was  at 
this  tmie  secretary  to  BeHsarius.  In  the  following 
year,  when  the  Persians  had  penetrated  into  Syria, 
intending  to  attack  Antioch,  B.  being  compelled 
by  the  impatience  of  his  troops  to  offer  battle  at 
Callinicum,  a  town  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
BiLecha  and  Euphrates,  was  defeated,  and  in  conse- 
quence recalled.  This  petulant  injustice,  however, 
did  not  weaken  that  principle  of  duty  which  ever 
controlled  and  inspired  the  great  solcfier.  He  still 
remained  the  firm  supporter  of  his  sovereign.  In 
Constantinople,  the  strife  of  the  two  parties,  styled 
respectively  '  the  green '  and  '  the  blue,'  had  endan- 
gered the  authority  and  even  the  life  of  Justinian  ; 
already  a  new  emperor,  Hypatius,  had  been  elected, 
when  B.,  at  the  head  of  the  life-guards,  attacked 
and  slew,  in  the  race-course,  30,000  of  the  green  or 
anti-loyalist  party,  and  thus  restored  tranquillity. 
Previous  to  this,  he  had  married  a  wealthy  but  pro- 
fligate lady,  Antonina,  whom  he  loved  with  the  same 

.blind  uxoriousness  that  Marcus  AureKus  exhibited 
towards  Faustina.  The  only  points  in  his  history 
which  are  not  edifying,  are  those  in  which  he  yielded 
to  her  noxious  solicitations.  The  military  career  of 
B.  may  be  divided  into  two  great  epochs :  the  war 
against  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  the  war  against 
the  Goths  in  Italy,  which  again  subdivides  itself 
into  two  campaigns,  with  an  interval  of  four  years 
between  them.  The  first  of  these  epochs  was  com- 
menced by  Justinian  sending  B.,  in  533  A.D.,  with 
an  army  of  15,000  men  into  Africa,  in  order  to 
recover  the  provinces  there  held  by  the  Vandal 
king,  Gelimer.  After  achieving  two  victories,  B. 
made  the  king  a  prisoner,  seized  his  treasures,  and 
after  conquering  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Balearic 
Isles,  he  brought  Iiitti  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
appeared  in   a  triumphal  procession  of  the  con- 

■  queror— the  first  that  a  subject  had  enjoyed  since 
the  days  of  Tiberius.  The  African  Vandals  never 
recovered  from  this  overthrow.  Medals  were  struck 
in  B.'s  honour ;  and  on  the  1st  January  535,  he  was 
invested  with  the  dignity  of  'consul,'  and  granted 
a  second  triumph,  according  to  the  old  republican 
style.  The  second  war  was  occasioned  by  the 
divisions  existing  in  the  royal  fenuly  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, which  inmiced  Justinian  to  attempt  to  wrest 
Italy  from  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  In  535, 
B.  conquered  Sicily ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  536,  he 
crossed  over-  to  Lower  Italy,  where  aU  the  cities 
submitted  to  him  except  Naples,  which  he  carried 
by  storm.  On  the  10th  of  December,  he  entered 
Home,  having  made  an  amicable  arrangement  with 


the  inhabitants.  As  he  found  his  forces  not  strong 
enough  to  contend  with  the  Goths  in  open  field,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  enclosed  and  besieged  in 
Kome:  after  the  defence  had  lasted  a  year,  the 
Goths  raised  the  siege.  In  638,  Narses  had  been 
sent  with  a  reinforcement  for  the  army  in  Italy; 
but  some  misunderstanding  occurring  between  the 
two  generals,  they  were  prevented  from  relieving 
Milan,  which  in  539  was  carried  and  devastated 
by  Braias,  nephew  of  the  Gothic  king,  Vitiges. 
Consequently,  Narses  was  recalled  from  Itsuy; 
and  B.,  now  placed  at  the  head  of  both  armies, 
refused  to  assent  to  a  treaty  proposed  to  King 
Vitiges  by  Justinis^n's  ambassadors.  Vitiges  had 
persuaded  the  Persian  king,  Chosroes,  to  invade  the 
eastern  Boman  territory.  B.  now  drove  the  Goths 
back  to  Eavenna,  which  he  captured  in  540,  along 
with  Vitiges  himseK.  But  before  he  could  complete 
his  conquest  of  the  Goths,  he  was  recalled  by 
Justinian  to  Constantinople,  where  he  soon  appeared, 
bringing  with  him  the  king  Vitiges,  several  Gothie 
chieftains,  and  the  royal  tre/isures.  In  541 — 542,  he 
was  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  the  Persians, 
who  had  captured  Antioch ;  but  was  again  recalled,, 
on  account  of  slanderous  representations  made  to 
the  emperor,  and  the  enterprise  necessarily  proved 
indecisive.  His  second  great  struggle  with  the 
Ostrogoths  now  begins.  In  544,  the  barbarians, 
under  Totila,  again  invaded  and  reconquered  Italy. 
B.  was  sent  against  them,  but  with  an  insufficient 
army.  He,  however,  maintained  his  ground  for 
five  years,  harassing  the  enemy  by  his  skilful 
movements,  and  even  succeeded  so  far  as  to  regain 
possession  of  Eome.  But,  ia  spite  of  his  repeatcid 
entreaties,  no  reinforcements  were  sent  to  him ;  and 
in  September  548,  he  gave  up  the  command,  his  rival, 
Narses,  being  appointed  iu  his  place.  After  ten  years- 
of  retirement,  B.  once  more  came  forward  at  the 
head  of  an  army  hastily  collected,  and  overthrew 
the  Bulgarians,  who  had  threatened  Constantinople. 
Here  this  faithful  servant,  who  at  Ravenna  had,  in 
a  spirit  of  noble  loyalty  unknown  to  the  warriors  in 
those  selfish  and  ambitious  times,  refused  the  crown 
of  Italy  offered  to  him  by  the  Goths,  was  at  length 
accused  of  a  conspiracy  against  Justinian,  and  im- 
prisoned, December  563;  out  according  to  Malala 
and  Theophanes,  Justinian  became  convinced  of 
B.'s  innocence,  and  restored  him,  after  six  months, 
to  aU  his  honours.     He  died  March  564. 

The  biography  of  B.  has  been  treated  with 
great  licence  by  writers  of  fiction,  especially  by 
Marmontel,  who  has  represented  the  hero  as  cruelly 
deprived  of  sight,  and  reduced  to  beg  for  his  bread 
in  the  streets  of  Constantinople.  Tzetzes,  a  writer 
of  the  12th  c,  states  that,  during  his  half-year's 
imprisonment,  B.  suspended  a  bag  £rom  the  window 
of  his  cell,  and  exclaimed  to  those  who  passed  by : 
'Give  an  obolus  to  B.,  who  rose  by  merit,  and 
was  cast  down  by  envy!'  but  no  writer  contem- 
porary with  B.  mentions  this  circumstance.  Lord 
Mahon,  in  his  Life  of  Belisarius  (Lond.  1829),  endea- 
vours, but  without  success,  to  confirm  the  tradition, 
or  rather  the  fiction,  of  B.  being  deprived  of  sight 
and  reduced  to  mendicancy.  This  fiction  suppEes 
the  subject  of  a  fine  picture  by  the  French  painter 
GSrard. 

In  figure,  B.  was  tall  and  majestic ;  in  disposition, 
humane  and  generous;  pure  in  his  morals,  temperate 
in  his  habits,  a  valiant  soldier,  a  skilfid  general,  and 
above  all,  possessed  by  a  sublime  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
his  sovereign.  , 

BELI'ZE.     See'BAiiZB. 

BELL.  Bells  are  usually  formed  of  a  composition 
of  copper  and  tin,  called  bell-metal  When  the  proper 
proportions  of  the  two  metals  are  fused  together, 


BELL. 


the  compound  is  poured  into  a  mould.  Authorities 
differ  as  to  the  best  proportions  of  the  copper 
and  tin.  Some  give  80  parts  of  copper  to  20  of 
tin,  or  4  to  1;  others  state  the  proportions  as 
being  3  to  1.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  of 
England,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  2  to  1 ;  and 
the  small  bronze  bells  discovered  by  Mr  Layard 
in  the  palace  of  Nimroud,  are  found  to  contain  10 
of  copper  to  1  of  tin.  Hand-bells  are  often  made  of 
brass,  antimony  alloyed  with  tin,  German  silver, 


Queen  Mary's  silver-gilt  Hand-belL 

real  silver,  and  gold.  The  notion  that  in  old 
times  silver  was  mixed  with  bell-metal  to  sweeten 
the  tone,  is  a,  mistake.  Silver,  in  any  quantity, 
would  injure  the  tone.  The  quality  of  a  bell 
depends  not  only  on  the  composition  of  the  metal 
it  is  made  of,  but  very  much  also  on  its  shape, 
and  on  the  proportions  between  its  height,  width, 
and  thickness ;  for  which  the  bell-founder  has 
rules  derived  from  experience,  and  confirmed  by 
science.  The  pitch  of  a  bell  is  higher  the-  smaller 
it  is.  For  a  peal  of  four  bells  to  give  the  pure 
chord  of  groimd  tone  (key-note),  thfid,  fifth,  and 
octave,  the  diameters  require  to  be  as  30,  24,  20,  15, 
and  the  weights  as  80,  41,  24,  Ip.  A  less  quan- 
tity of  metal  than  is  due  to  the  caUbre  of  the  bell 
though  giving  the  same  note,  produces  a  meagre 
harsh  sound;  and  the  real  or  fancied  superiority  in 
dignity  of  tone  of  some  old  bells,  is  ascribed  to  a 
greater  weight  of  metal  having  been  allowed  for  the 
same  note  than  modern  economy  would  dictate. 
Bells  have  been  cast  of  steel,  some  of  which  have 
had  a  tone  nearly  eqiial  in  fineness  to  that  of 
the  best  bell-metal,  but  deficient  in  length,  having 
less  vibration.  Some  have  also  been  cast  of  glass, 
with  a  considerable  thickness  of  the  material ;  and 
these  give  an  extremely  fine  sound,  but  are  too 
brittle  to  stand  the  continued  use  of  a  clapper. 

,IVom  a  remote  antiquity,  ojTubaJs  and  hand- 
bells were  used  in.  religious  ceremonies.  In  Egypt, 
it  is  certain  that  the  feast  of  Osiris  was  announced 
by  ringing  bells;  Aaron,  and  other  Jewish  high- 
priests,  wore  golden  bells  attached  to  their  vest- 
ments ;  and  in  Athens,  the  priests  of  Cybele  used 
bells  in  their  rites.  The  Greeks  employed  them 
{koda)  in  camps  and  garrison ;  and  the  Romans 
announced  the  hour  of  bathing  and  of  business  by 
the  tviiinnabulum.  The  introduction  of  bells  into 
Christian  churches  is  usually  ascribed  to  Paulinus, 
Bishop  of  Nola  in  Campania  (400  A.  E.) ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  their  existence  for  a  century  later. 
That  they  were  first  made  in  Campania,  is  inferred 
from  the  name  given  to  them — campance;  hence 
campanile,  the  beU-tower.  Their  use  in  churches 
and  monasteries  sooil  spread  through  Christendom. 
They  were  introduced  into  Prance  about  550;  and 


Benedict,  Abbot  of  Wearmouth,  brought  one  from 
Italy  for  his  church  about  680.  Pope  Sabinian  (600) 
ordained  that  every  hour  should  be  announced  by 
sound  of  bell,  that  the  people  might  be  warned  of  the 
approach  of  the  horce  carumicce,  or  hours  of  devotion. 
Bells  came  into  use  in  the  East  in  the  9th  c,  and  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany  in  the  11th.  Most  of 
the  bells  first  used  in  Western  Christendom  seem 
to  have  been  hand-bells.  Several  examples,  some 
of  them,  it  is  believed,  as  old  as  the  6th  c,  are  still 
preserved  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  They 
are  made  of  thin  plates  of  hammered  iron,  bent  into 
a  four-sided  form,  fastened  with  rivets,  and  brazed 
or  bronzed.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is  that 
which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  St  Patrick,  called 
the  Olog-an-eadhachta,  Phairak,  or  '  The  bell  of 
Patrick's  WilL'  It  is  6  inches  high,  5  inches 
broad,  and  4  inches  deep,  and  ia  kept  in  a  case  or 
shrine  of  brass,  enriched  with  gems  and  with  gold 
and  silver  filigree,  and  made  (as  an  inscription  ia 
Irish  shews)  between  the  years  1091.  and  1105.  The 
beE  itself  is  believed  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Annala 
of  Ulster  as  early  as  the  year  552.  Engravings  as 
well  of  the  bell  as  of  its  shrine,  with  a  history  of 
both,  by  the  Bev.  Dr  Beeves  of  Lusk,  were  pubUshed 
at  Belfast  (where  the  relic  is  preserved)  in  1850. 
Some  of  the  Scotch  bells,  of  the  same  primitive  type, 
are  figured  and  described  in  the  Illustrated  Cata-  ■ 
logue  of  the  Archceologiml  Museuum  at  Edinburgh  in 
1856  (Edin.  1859).  The  four-sided  beU  of  St  GaU,  an 
Irish  missionary,  who  died  about  646,  is  still  shewn 


St  Ninian's  Bell,  as  figured  in  the  above  work. 

in  the  monastery  of  the  city  which  bears  his  name  in 
Switzerland.  Church-bells  were  suspended  either  in 
the  steeples  or  church-towers,  or  in  special  bell- 
towers.  They  were  long  of  comparatively  small 
size  :  the  bell  which  a  king  presented  to  the  church 
of  Orleans  in  the  11th  c,  and  which  was  remark- 
able in  its  age,  weighed  only  2600  pounds.  In  the 
13th  c,  much  larger  bells  began  to  be  cast,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  15th  c.  that  they  reached 
really  considerable  dimensions.  The  bell '  Jacqueline ' 
of  P^ris,  cast  in  1400,  weighed  15,000  pounds;* 
another  Paris  bell,  cast  in  1472,  weighed  25,000 ;  the 
famous  bell  of  Rouen,  cast  in  1501,  weighed  36,364 
pounds.  The  largest  bell  in  the  world  is  the  Great 
BeU  or  Monarch  of  Moscow,  above  21  feet  in  height 
and  diameter,  and  weighing  193  tons.  It  was  cast 
in  1734,  but  fell  down  during  a  fire  in  1737,  was 
injured,  and  remained  sunk  in  the  earth  till  1837, 
when  it  was  raised,  and  now  forms  the  dome  of  a 
chapel  made  by  excavating  the  space  below  it. 
Another  Moscow  bell,  cast  in  1819,  weighs  80  tons. 
The  Great  BeU  at  Pekin,  14  feet  high,  mth  a  diame- 
ter of  13  feet,  weighs  534  tons ;  those  of  Ohniitz, 
Rouen,  and  "Vienna,  nearly  18  tons;  that  first  cast 
for  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster  (but  cracked), 
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14  tons;   tHat  of  the  Boman  Oatholio  cathedral 
at  Montreal  (cast  1847),  134  tons;   '  Great  Peter,' 


Great  Bell  at  Moscow. 

pkoed  in  York  Minster  1845,  lOf  tons ;  '  Great 
Tom'  at  Lincoln,  5^  tons ;  Great  Bell  of  St  Paul's, 
5^  tons. — See  an  interesting  article  on  Bells  in 
the  Quarterly  Eeview  for  September  185C 

Prom  old  usage,  bells  are  intimately  connected 
■with  the  services  of  the  Christian  church — so  much 
so,  that  apparently  from  a  spirit  of  opposition,  the 
Mohammedans  reject  the  use  of  bells,  and  substitute 
for  them  the  cry  of  the  Imaum  from  the  top  of  the 
mosques.  Associated  in  various  ways  with  the 
ancient  ritual  of  the  church,  bells  acquired  a  kind  of 
sacred  character.  They  were  founded  with  religious 
ceremonies  (see  Schiller's  ode),  and  consecrated  by 
a  complete  baptismal  service ;  received  names,  had 
sponsors,  were  sprinkled  with  water,  anointed,  and 
finally  covered  with  the  white  garment  or  chrisom, 
like  infants.  This  usage  is  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Alcuin,  and  is  stiU  practised  in  Boman  Catholic 
countries.  Bells  had  mostly  pious  inscriptions,  often 
indicative  of  the  wide-spread  belief  in  the  mysterious 
virtue  of  their  sound.  They  were  believed  to 
disperse  storms  and  pestilence,  drive  away  enemies, 
extinguish  fire,  &c.  A  common  inscription  in  the 
middle  ages  was : 

Punera  plango,  fulgura  frango,  Sabbata  pango, 
Excite  lentos,  dissipo  ventos,  pace  cruentos. 

Among  the  superstitious  usages  recorded  to  have 
taken  place  in  old  St  Paul's  Church  in  London, 
was  the  'ringinge  the  hallowed  belle  in  great 
tempestes  or  lightninges'  (Brand's  Popular  Anti- 
quities, vol.  ii.).  From  this  superstition  possibly 
sprang  the  later  notion,  that  when  the  great 
bell  of  St  Paul's  tolled  (which  it  does  only  on  the 
death  of  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  or  a  distin- 
guished personage  in  the  city)  it  turned  all  the 
beer  sour  in  the  neighbourhood — a  fancy  facetiously 
referred  to  by  Washington  Irving  in  the  .Sketeh- 
Booh.  It  would  seem  that  the  strange  notion  that 
bells  are  efficacious  in  dispelling  storms,  is  by  no 
means  extinct.  In  1852,  the  Bishop  of  Malta 
ordered  the  church-beUs  to  be  rung  for  an  hour  to 
allay  a  gale. 

Churoh-bells  were  at  one  time  toUed  for  those 
passing  out  of  the  world  It  was  a  prevailing 
superstition  that  beUs  had  the  power  to  terrify  evu 
spirits,  no  less  than  to  dispel  storms ;  and  the 
custom  of  ringing  what  was  called  the  passing-heU, 
'  grew  [we  quote  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
above  referred  to]  out  of  the  belief  that  devils 
troubled  the  expiring  patient,  and  lay  in  wait  to 
afflict  the  soul  the  moment  when  it  escaped  from 


the  body.  ....  The  tolling  of  the  passing-bell  was 
retained  at  the  Beformation;  and  the  people  were 
instructed  that  its  use  was  to  admonish  the  living, 
and  excite  them  to  pray  for  the  dying.'  But  '  by 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  the  passing-bell,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  had  almost  ceased  to 
be  heard.  The  tolling,  indeed,  continued  in  the 
old  fashion ;  but  it  took  place  after  the  death,  instead 
of  before.'  The  practice  of  slowly  and  solemnly 
tolling  church-beUs  at  deaths,  or  while  funeraia 
are  being  conducted,  is  still  a  usage  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  more  particulany  as  a  mark 
of  respect  for  the  deceased.  There  is  another  use 
of  the  beU  in  relimon,  called  the  pardon  or  ave  Ml, 
abolished  among  Protestants.  The  pardon-bell  was 
tolled  before  and  after  divine  service,  for  some  time 
prior  to  the  Beformation,  to  call  the  worshippers 
to  a  ijreparatory  prayer  to  the  Virgin  Mary  before 
engaging  in  the  solemnity,  and  an  invocation  for 
pardon  at  its  close.  Bishop  Burnet  has  recorded 
the  order  of  a  Bishop  of  Sarum,  in  1538,  concerning 
the  discontinuance  of  the  custom.  It  runs  thus : 
'  That  the  bell  called  the  pardon  or  ave  beU,  which 
of  longe  tyme  hathe  been  used  to  be  tolled  three 
tymes  after  and  before  divine  service,  be  not  here- 
after in  any  part  of  my  diooesse  any  more  toUyd.' 

The  ringing  of  the  cwrfew-bdl,  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, was  a  custom  of  a  civil  or  political  nature, 
and  only  strictly  observed  till  the  end  ojE  the  reign 
of  William  Bufus.  Its  object  was  to  warn  the  pubEc 
to  extinguish  their  fires  and  lights  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  The  eight  o'clock  ringmg  is  still 
continued  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 

As  the  liberty  of  public  worship  in  places  of 
meeting  by  themselves  was  yielded  to  dissenters, 
by  the  various  governments  of  Europe,  only  with 
reluctance,  the  use  of  bells  in  chapels  as  a  siimmons 
to  divine  service  is  not  allowed  except  in  the  more 
enlightened  countries.  Speaking  on  this  subject  as 
referring  to  England,  Lord  Chief-justioe  Jervis,  in 
giving  judgment  on  a  case  tried  at  the  Croydon 
assizes  in  1851,  says  :  '  With  regard  to  the  right  of 
using  bells  in  places  of  worship  at  all,  by  the  com- 
mon law,  churches  of  every  denomination  have  a  fuU 
right  to  use  beUs,  and  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose 
that  there  is  any  distinction  at  the  present  time  in 
this  respect.'  Throughout  England  and  Scotland, 
however,  comparatively  few  dissenting  places  of 
worship  possess  beUs— stUl  fewer  have  steeples.  In 
towns  and  villages,  the  places  of  worship  connected 
with  the  estabhshed  church  are  commonly  distin- 

fuished  by  some  kind  of  belfry  or  bell-cote  with 
ells.  The  ringing  of  these  for  divine  service  on 
Sundays,  and  on  other  occasions,  forms  the  theme 
of  many  poetical  allusions.  The  lines  of  Cowper 
win  occur  to  recollection : 

How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells, 
Falling  at  interval,  upon  the  ear. 
In  cadence  sweet !  now  dying  all  away, 
Kow  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still. 
Clear  and  sonorous  as  the  gale  comes  on. 

On  all  that  belongs  to  the  playing  of  bells  in 
belfries,  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Netherlands 
long  since  arrived  at  proficiency.  In  some  of 
the  church-towers  of  that  country,  the  striking, 
chiming,  and  playing  of  bells  is  incessant;  the 
tinkling  called  chimes  usually  accompanies  the 
striking  of  the  hours,  half -hours,  and  quarters ; 
while  the  playing  of  tunes  comes  in  as  a  special 
divertisement.  In  some  instances,  these  tune- 
playing  bells  are  soimded  by  means  of  a  cylinder, 
on  the  principle  of  a  barrel-organ;  but  in  others, 
they  are  played  with  keys  by  a  m\isician.  The 
French  apply  the  term  carillons  to  the  tunes  played 
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on  heOs;  but  in  England,  it  is  more  usual  to 
give  the  term  carillons  to  the  suites  of  bells  whicli 
yield  this  kind  of  music.  In  this  last  sense,  the 
tower  of  Les  Holies,  a  large  building  at  Bruges, 
is  aUo-*ed  to  contaia  the  finest  carillons  in  Euijope. 
There  is  a  set  of  music-bells  of  this  kind  in  the 
steeple  of  St  Giles's  Church,  Edinburgh.  On  these, 
tunes  are  played  for  an  hour  daily  at  certain  seasons 
by  a  musician,  who  has  a  small  salary  from  the 
civic  corporation. 

Many  of  the  church-towers  in  London  are  pro- 
vided with  peals  of  bells,  the  ringing  of  which 
is  a  well-known  practice.  Eight  bells,  which  form 
an  octave  or  diatonic  scale,  make  the  most  perfect 
peal.  The  variety  of  dianges  or  permutations  of  order 
that  cam  be  rung  on  a  peal,  increases  enormously 
with'  the  number  of  bells :  3  bells  allow  6  changes ; 
4  bells,  24;  12  bells  give  as  many  as  479,001,600 
changes.  The  ringing  of  peals  differs  entirely  from 
-  tolling — a  distinction  not  sufficiently  recognised  in 
those  places  where  an  ordinary  ringing  of  bells  is 
made  to  suffice  alike  for  solemn  and  festive  occa- 
sions. The  merry  peal  almost  amounts  to  an  English 
national  institution.  It  consists  in  ringing  the  peal 
in 'moderately  quick  time,  and  in  a  certain  order, 
without  interruption,  for  the  space  of  an  hour. 
Merry  peals  are  rung  at  marriages  (if  ordered),  and 
at  other  festive  events,  the  rtagers  being  properly 
paid,  according  to  use  and  wont.  The  EngEsh  appear 
to  be  fond  of  these  peals,  and  the  associations  which 
they  call  up.  They  actually  make  bequests  to 
endow  periodical  peals  in  their  parish  church-towers ; 
leaving,  for  example,  so  much  money  to  ring  a  merry 
peal  for  an  hour  on  a  certain  evening  of  the  week,  or 
to  commemorate  victories,  or  some  other  subjects  of 
national  rejoicing,  in  all  time  coming.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  peals  of  bells  in  London  is  that  of 
St  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheapside,  which  form  the  basis  of 
a  proverbial  expression  meant  to  mark  emphatically 
a  London  nativity — '  Born  within  the  sound  of 
Bow-bells.'  Brand  speaks  of  a  substantial  endow- 
ment by  a  citizen  for  the  ringing  of  Bow-bells  early 
every  morning  to  wake  up  the  London  apprentices. 
The  ringing  of  beHs  in  token  of  merriment  is  an  old 
usage  in  England,  as  we  learn  from  Shakspeare : 

Get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyself, 
And  bid  the  merry  beUs  ring  to  thy  ear, 
That  thou  ait  crovmed,  not  that  I  am  dead. 

Sometimes,  in  compliment  to  a  newly  opened 
church,  efforts  are  made  to  furnish  its  belfry  with 
the  proper  number  of  bells,  and  to  endow  it  at 
once  for  a  weekly  merry  peal.  It  is  common  for 
some  of  the  humbler  class  of  parishioners  to  form 
a  company  of  bell-ringers,  acting  under  the  authority 
of  the  church-wardens.  Some  endowments  for  peals 
embrace  a  supper,  as  well  as  a  money-payment  to 
the  ringers;  and  of  course,  in  such  circximstances, 
there  is  little  risk  of  the  merry  peal  faUing  into 
desuetude.  The  consequence  is,  that  what  with 
marriages,  and  other  festive  celebrations,  and  as  a 
result  of  endowments,  merry  peals  are  almost  con- 
stantly going  on  somewhere  in  the  metropolis — a 
fine  proof,  it  may  be  said,  of  the  naturally  cheerful 
and  generous  temperament  of  the  English,  and  of 
their  respect  for  old  customs.  In  Lancashire,  the 
art  of  playuig  on  bells  is  cultivated  with  much 
enthusiasm, and  success.  The  bells  are  small,  and 
arranged  on  a  movable  stand ;  they  are  struck  by 
a  small  instrument  which  is  held  in  each  hand  of 
the  performer,  and  produce  a  sweet  tinkling  kind 
of  music. 

The  custom  of  hanging  bells  on  the  necks  of 
horses,  cows,  and  other  animals,  was  in  use  by  the 
Eomans,  and  survives  tfll  our  own  day.  Hung  on 
the  necks  of  horses,  the  bells  give  notice  of  approach 


in  the  dark ;  and  hung  on  cows,  goats,  or  sheep, 
these  animals  can  be  easily  found  in  the  woods,  or 
on  the  mountains.  The  charming  poetical  allusion 
of  Gray — 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds — 
win  be  called  to  remembrance.  In  some  parts  of 
England,'  as  many  as  eight  small  bells,  forming  an 
octave,  are  attached  to  the  harness  of  wagon-horses ; 
and  the  sounds  produced  are  very  pleasant.  The- 
attaehiDg  of  bells  in  a  fanciful  manner  to  riding  and. 
sleigh-horses  is  common  in  some  parts  of  Europe  and 
America. 

The  term  bell  is  infused  in  much  of  our  conversa- 
tional phraseology.  '  To  bear  the  bell,'  is  a  phrase- 
which  we  previously  attempted  to  explain.  At  one 
period,  a  silver  bell  was  the  prize  in  horse-races  in 
England,  and  the  winning  horse  was  said  to  bear 
away  the  bell.  A  less  probable*  explanation  is, 
that  the  phrase  originated  in  the  custom  of  one  of 
the  most  forward  sheep  in  a  flock  carrying  a  beU. 
Hence,  at  least, '  bell-wether  of  the  fiock,'  a  phrase 
applied  disparagingly  to  the  leader  of  a  party.  The 
old  fable,  in  which  a  sagacious  mouse  proposes  that 
a  bell  shall  be  hung  on  the  neck  of  the  cat,  so  that- 
all  the  mice  may  be  duly  warned  of  her  approach, 
has  given  rise  to  the  well-known  phrase  of  '  belling 
the  cat.'  Any  one  who  openly  and  courageously 
does  something  to  lower  the  offensive  pretensions 
of  a  powerful  and  dangerous  person,  is  said  '  to  beU. 
the  cat.' 

The  hanging  of  hells  in  dwelling-houses,  and 
ringing  them  by  means  of  wires  from  the  different 
apartments,  is  qmte  a  modem  invention ;  for  it  was. 
not  known  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
Now,  the  use  of  room-bells  is  universal.  Lately,, 
there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  domestie 
bell-hanging.  Instead  of  traversing  the  apartments, 
and  turning  and  -winding  by  means  of  cranks,  the 
■wires  are  carried  directly  upward  in  small  tubes  in 
the  walls  to  the  garret :  thence  from  a  row  of 
cranks,  they  descend  together  to  their  respective, 
bells,  which  are  himg  in  one  of  the  lower  passages. 
In  the  larger  hotels  of  the  United  States,  wires, 
from  the  several  apartments  operate  on  a  single 
bell,  at  the  same  time  developing  a  number  on  a- 
board  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  room 
where  attendance  is  required.  This  ingenious  con- 
trivance, which  has  been  introduced  into  one  of  the 
large  hotels  in  Paris,  saves  the  perplexity  which 
would  ensue  from  some  hundreds  of  beUs. 

BELL,  BOOK,  and  CANDLE.  The  excom- 
munication by  B.,  B.,  and  C.  is  a  solemnity  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  officiating  minister  pro- 
nounces the  formula  of  excommunication,  consisting- 
of  maledictions  on  the  head  of  the  person  anathe- 
matised, and  closes  the  pronouncing  of  the  sentence- 
by  shutting  the  book  from  which  it  is  read,  taking 
a  lighted  candle  and  casting  it  to  the  ground,  and 
tolling  the  bell  as  for  the  dead.  This  mode  of 
excommunication  appears  to  have  existed  in  the 
western  churches  as  early  as  the  8th  c.  Its  sym- 
bolism may  be  explained  by  quoting  two  or  three 
sentences  from  the  conclusion  of  the  form  of  excom- 
munication used  in  the  Scottish  Church  before  the 
Reformation :  '  Cursed  be  they  from  the  crown  of 
the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Out  be  they  takett 
of  the  book  of  life.  And  as  this  candle  is  cast  from 
the  sight  of  men,  so  be  their  souls  cast  from  the 
sight  of  God  into  the  deepest  pit  of  hell.  Amen.' 
The  rubric  adds  :  '  And  then  the  candle  being  dashed 
on  the  gi-ound  and  quenched,  let  the  bell  be  rung.' 
So,  also,  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
the  murderers  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1534 : 
'  And  to  the  terror  and  fear  of  the  said  damnable 
persons,  in  sign  and  figure  that  they  be  accursed  oi 
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Crod,  and  their  bodies  committed  into  tlie  hands  of 
Satan,  we  have  rung  these  bells,  erected  this  cross 
with  the  figure  of  Christ ;  and  as  ye  see  this  candle's 
light  taken  fi-om  the  cross  and  the  light  quenched, 
so  be  the  said  cursed  murderers  excluded  from  the 
light  of  heaven,  the  fellowship  of  angel?,  and  aU 
Christian  people,  and  sent  to  the  low  darkness  of 
fiends  and  damned  creatures,  among  whom  ever- 
lasting pains  do  endure.' 

BELL  OF  A  CAPITAL  'is  the  capital  of  a 
pillar  denuded  of  the  foliage,  in  which  case  it 
resembles  the  form  of  a  beU  reversed. 

BELL  EOCK,  or  INCH  CAPE,  a  reef  of  old 
red  sandstone  rocks  in  the 
German  Ocean,  12  miles  south- 
east of  Arbroath,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Tay.  The  reef  is  2000  feet 
long ;  at  spring- tides,  part"  of 
it  is  uncovered  to  the  height 
of  four  feet;  and  for  100  yards 
around,  the  sea  is  only  three 
fathoms  deep.  It  was  formerly 
a  fruitful  cause  of  shipwreck, 
and,  according  to  tradition, 
the  abbot  g  of  Aberbrothwick 
(Arbroath)  placed  a  bell  on  it, 
'fixed  upon  a  tree  or  timber, 
which  rang  continually,  being 
moved  by  the  sea,  giving 
notice  to  the  saylers  of  the 
danger.'  This  tradition  has 
been  embodied  by  Southey  in 
his  well-known  baUad  of  The 
JncJicape  Bock.  A  light-house, 
on  the  plan  of  the  Eddystone 
Section  of  Bell  Eock  one,  and  a  fine  example  of 
Light-house.  engineering    skill,    was    com- 

•  pleted  on  Sie  reef  in  1811,  and 

a  revolving  light  exhibited.  The  structure  is  115  feet 
high,  is  42  feet  in  diameter  at  base,  and  23  at  top,  is 
soM  for  the  first  30  feet  upwards,  15  feet  of  which 
is  imder  water  at  high  tide,  and  cost  upwards  of 
£60,000. 

BELL,  Andrew,  D.D.,  author  of  the  'Madras 
System  of  Education,'  was  bom  at  St  Andrews  in 
1753,  and  educated  at  the  uniyersity  of  that  place. 
Subsequently,  he  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; and  after  residing  for  some  time  in  British 
America,  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  at  Fort 
St  George,  Madras.  While  here,  he  was  intrusted 
by  the  directors  .of  the  East  India  Company  with 
■  the  management  of  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  the  orphan  children  of  the  European  military. 
The  arduous  character  of  his  new  duties  compelled 
him  to  reflect  seriously  on  the  best  means  of  fulfilling 
■them.  As  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  the 
services  of  properly  qualified  ushers,  he  at  length 
Tesorted  to  the  expedient  of  conducting  the  school 
ty  the  aid  of  the  scholars  themselves.  Hence  origi- 
nated the  far-famed  system  of  '  Mutual  Instruction' 
(q.  v.).  After  superintending  the  institution  for 
seven  years,  the  state  of  his  health  forced  him  to 
return  to  Europe.  On  his  departiu'e,  he  received 
a  most  flattering  testimonial  from  the  directors 
of  the  school.  In  1797,  after  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, B.  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  An  Experi- 
,  ment  in  Education,  made  at  the  Male  Asylum  of 
■Madras;  suggesting  a  System,  hy  which  a  School 
or  Family  may  teach  itself  under  the  Superintend- 
ence of  the  Master  or  Parent.  This  pamphlet 
attracted  little  attention,  until  Joseph  Lancaster, 
a  dissenter,  commenced  to  work  upon  the  system, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  it  a  large  measure 
of   pubhc    recognition.      Ei  1803,   Lancaster   also 


published  a  tractate  on  education,  recommending 
the  monitorial  system,  as  it  was  now  called,  and 
admitting  B.  to  be  the  original  inventor  of  it, 
an  admission  which  he  afterwards  discreditably 
retracted.  Lanoasteriau  schools  now  began  to  spread 
over  the  country.  The  church  grew  alarmed  at 
the  successful  results  of  the  efforts  made  by  dis- 
senters V>  educate  the  poor,  and  resolved  to  be 
philanthropioal  ere  it  was  too  late.  B.  was  put 
up  against  Lancaster.  Money  was  collected,  and 
an  immense  amount  of  emulation  was  excited  in 
the  bosoms  of  churchmen.  Fortunately,  however, 
this  rivalry  produced  only  beneflcial  effects,  and 
the  motives  which  induced  it  may  therefore  be 
forgotten.  Later  in  life,  B.  was  made  a  pre- 
bendary of  Westminster,  and  Master  of  Sherborn 
Hospital,  Durham.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
various  learned  societies.  He  died  at  Cheltenham, 
January  28,  1832.  He  left  (besides  a  valuable  estate) 
£120,000  of  three  per-cent.  stocks  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  various  educational  institutions  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Leith,  Aberdeen,  Inverness, 
Cupar,  and  St  Andrews. 

BELL,  Sm  CHAEias,  an  eminent  surgeon,  whose 
discoveries  in  tHe  nervous  system  have  given  bim  a 
European  fame,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1778, 
and  while  a  mere  youth,  assisted  his  brother  John 
(afterwards  noticed)  in  his  anatomical  lectures 
and  demonstrations.  In  1797,  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  soon  after  appointed  one  of  the  surgeons  of 
the  Royal  Infirmary.  In  1806,  he  proceeded  to 
London,  and  for  some  years  lectured  with  great 
success  on  anatomy  and  surgery  at  the  academy 
in  Great  Windmill  Street.  Admitted,  in  1812,  a 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London, 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  in  which  institution  he  delivered  clinical 
lectures,  and  raised  it  to  the  highest  repute.  To 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  gunshot  wounds,  he  twice 
relinquished  his  London  engagements — the  first  time 
after  the  battle  of  Corunna  in  1809,  when  he  visited 
the  wounded  landed  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  other,  after  the  battie  of  Waterloo,  when 
he  repaired  to  Brussels,  and  was  put  in  charge  of  a 
hospital  with  300  men.  In  1824,  he  was  appointed 
senior  Prof  este  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  London,  and  subsequently  a 
member  of  the  council.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
London  University,  now  University  College,  in  1826, 
B.  was  placed  at  the  head  of  their  new  medical 
school.  He  delivered  the  general  opening  lecture 
m  his  own  section,  and  followed  it  by  a  regular 
course  of  characteristic  lectures  on  physiology ;  but 
soon  resigned,  and  confined  himself  to  his  extensive 
practice,  which  was  chiefly  in  nervous  affections. 
In  1831,  he  was  one  of  the  five  eminent  men  in 
science  knighted  on  the  accession  of  William  IV., 
the  others  being  Sir  John  Herschel,  Sir  David 
Brewster,  Sir  John  Leslie,  and  Sir  James  Ivory.  In 
1836,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  a 
member  of  some  other  learned  bodies.  Author  of 
various  works  on  surgery  and  the  nervous  system, 
and  editor,  jointly  with  Lord  Brougham,  of  Paley'^ 
Evidences  of  Natural  Religion,  B.  was  one  of  the  eight 
distinguished  men  selected  to  write  the  celebrated 
Bridgewater  Treatises,  his  contribution  being  on 
The  Hand,  its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endovrntents, 
as  evincing  Design  (1834).  He  died  suddenly, 
April  30,  1842.  Among  his  principal  works  are  : 
The  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  Explained,  in  a  Series 
of  Engravings,  12  plates  (Lond.  1802,  4to) ;  A 
Series  of  Engravings,  explaining  the  Gourse  of  the 
Nerves  (Lond.  1804,  4to) ;  Essays  on  the  Anatomy 
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of  Expression  in  Painting,  plates  (Loud.  1806, 
4to) ;  posthumous  edition,  much  enlarged,  entitled 
The  Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of  Expression  as 
connected  vnth  the  Fine  Arts  (Lond.  1844,  8vo) ; 
A  System  of  Operative  Surgery,  2  vols.  (Lond.  1807 
— 1809 ;  2d  ed.  1814) ;  Dissertation  on  Gunshot 
Woimds  (Lond,  1814,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  the  Human  Body,  3  vols.  (1816); 
various  papers  on  the  nervous  system,  which  origi- 
nally appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions; 
Exposition  of  the  Natural  System  of  the  Nerves  of 
the  Human  Body  (1824) ;  Institutes  of  Surgery 
(Edin.  2  vols.  1838,  12mo);  Animal  Mechanics, 
contributed  to  the  Library  for  the  Diffumn  of 
Useful  Knowledge  (1828);  Nervous  System  of  the 
Human  Body,  1830,  4to  complete  edition  (Edio. 
1836,  8vo). 

BELL,  George  Joseph,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
brother  of  the  above,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  26th 
March  1770,  and  passed  advocate  in  1791.  Acknow- 
ledged one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  commercial 
jurisprudence  of  his  time,  and  in  particular  of  that 
department  of  it  which  relates  to  the  laws  of  bank- 
ruptcy, he  was,  in  1822,  appointed  Professor  of  Soots 
Law  in  Edinburgh  University;  and  in  1823,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  for  inquiring  into  Scottish 
judicial  proceedings.  Subsequently,  he  was  member 
of  a  commission  to  examine  into  and  simplify  the 
mode  of  procedure  in  the  Court  of  Session.  On 
the  report,  drawn  up  by  B.,  was  founded  the 
Scottish  Judicature  Act,  prepared  by  him,  which 
effected  many  important  changes  in  the  forms  of 
process  in  the  superior  courts  of  Scotland;  the  jury 
court  being  abolished  as  a  separate  judicature,  and 
conjoined  with  the  Court  of  Session.  Appointed  in 
1831  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Court  of  Session,  he 
was,  in  1833,  chairman  of  the  Royal  Coimnission  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  the  law  in  general.  He 
also  prepared  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Court 
of  Bankruptcy  in  Scotland.  His  principal  works 
are — Gommentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Scotland,  and  on 
the  Principles  of  Mercantile  Jurisprudence  (Edin. 
1810,  4to;  5th  ed.  1826,  2  vols.  4to);  Principles  of 
the  Law  of  Scotland  (Edin.  1829,  8vo;  4th  ed.  1839, 
8vo) ;  and  Gommentaries  on  the  Eecent  Statutes  Rela- 
tive to  Diligence  or  Execution  against -the  Movable 
Estate,  Imprisonment,  Gessio  Bonorum,  and  Seques- 
tration in  Mercantile  Bankruptcy  (Edin.  1840,  4to). 
Died  23d  September  1843. 

BELL,  Henrt,  the  successful  introducer  of  steam- 
navigation  into  Europe,  fifth  son  of  Patrick  Bell,  a 
mechanic,  was  bom  at  Torphicheu,  Linlithgowshire, 
Scotland,  April  7,  1767.  After  working  three  years 
as  a  stone-mason,  he  was,  in  1783,  apprenticed  to 
his  xmcle,  a  miU-wright.  He  was  instructed  in  ship- 
modeBing  at  Borrowstounness,  and  completed  his 
knowledge  of  mechanics  with  an  engineer  at  Bell's 
Hill.  Kepairing  to  London,  he  was  employed  by 
the  celebrated  Mr  Kennie.  About  1790  he  returned 
to  Glasgow,  and  in  1808  removed  to  Helensburgh, 
where  he  kept  the  principal  inn,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  mechanical  experiments.  How  far  B.  was 
anticipated  by  Fulton  and  others,  in  his  application 
of  steam  to  navigation,  wiU  be  considered  under  the 
head  of  Steam  NAViOATipir.  In  January  1812,  a 
small  vessel,  40  feet  in' length,  called  the  Comet, 
built  under  his  directions,  and  with  an  engine 
constructed  by  himself,  was  launched  on  the  Clyde 
with  success — the  first  on  European  waters.  Five 
y?ars  previously,  on  October  3,  1807,  Mr  Fulton, 
a  Scottish  engineer  in  America,  had  placed  the 
first  steam-boat  on  the  Hudson.,  B.  died  at  Helens- 
burgh, November  14,  1830.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  hia  memory  at  Dimglass  Point  on  the 
Clyde. 
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BELL,  JoHiT,  of  Antermony,  a  celebrated  Asiatic 
traveller,  bom  in  the  west  of  Scotland  in  1691, 
studied  for  the  medical  profession.  In  1714,  he 
went  to  St  Petersburg,  and  soon  after  was  appointed 
physician  to  an  embassy  from  Russia  to  Persia.  In 
1719,  he  was  sent  upon  another  to  China,  through 
Siberia.  In  1737,  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Constantinople,  and  afterwards  settled  for  some 
years  in  the  Turkish  capital  as  a  merchant.  In 
1747,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  died  at  Anter- 
mony, July  1,  1780.  His  Travels  from  St  Petersburg 
to  various  Parts  in  Asia,  in  2  vols.  4to,  were  pub- 
lished by  subscription  at  Glasgow  in  1763.  Erom 
its  simplicity  of  style,  the  work  has  been  described 
as  'the  best  model,  perhaps,  for  travel- writing  in 
the  English  language.' 

BELL,  John,  an  eminent  surgeon,  second  son  of 
the  Rev.  William  Bell,  an  Episcopal  minister  in 
Edinburgh,  was  bom  in  that  city.  May  12,  1763. 
He  studied  under  the  celebrated  Black,  Cullen,  and 
Monro  secundum ;  and  while  attending  the  anatomy 
classes  of  Dr  Monro,  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
teaching  the  application  of  the  science  of  anatomy  to 
practical  surgery.  He  commenced,  in  1786,  lectur- 
ing at  Edinburgh  on  surgery  and  anatomy,  and  in 
1793  pubhshed  the  first  volume  of  his  Anatomy 
of  the  Human  Body;  in  1797,  appeared  the  second 
volume ;  and  in  1802,  the  third.  A  volume  of  ana- 
tomical drawings  by  himself,  illustrative  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  bones,  muscles,  and  joints,  was  published 
in  1794;  and  another  volume,  illustrative  of  the 
arteries,  with  drawings  by  his  brother,  afterwards 
Sir  Charles  BeU,  appeared  in  1801.  In  1798,  B. 
passed  some  weeks  at  Yarmouth  among  the  seamen 
of  Lord  Duncan's  fleet  wounded  at  Oamperdown; 
and  in  1800  he  published  a  Memorial  concerning  the 
Present  State  of  Military  Surgery.  His  System  of 
the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  and  his  Dis- 
courses on  the  Nature  and  Gure  of  Wounds  (Edin. 
1793 — 1795),  were  translated  into  German.  A  good 
classical  scholar,  he  was  distinguished  alike  for 
his  great  conversational  powers  and  general  infor- 
mation. Early  in  1816,  he  was  thrown  from  hia 
horse,  and,  his  health  declining,  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Italy.  He  died  at  Rome, 
of  dropsy,  April  15,  1820.  Besides  the  works 
mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of  The  Principles  of 
Surgery,  3  vols.  4to,  1801—1807;  new  edition, 
edited  by  his  brother.  Sir  Charles  Bell,  1826.  A 
posthumous  work,  entitled  Observations  on  Italy, 
edited  by  Bishop  Sandford  of  Ediaburgh,  was 
published  by  his  widow. 

BELL,  John,  an  eminent  sculptor,  remarkable 
for  rejecting  the  classical  antique  model,  and  follow- 
ing nature  only  in  his  works,  bom  in  Norfolk  in 
1800,  first  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  London, 
in  1832,  a  rehgious  group.  His  works  are  numerous, 
and  of  high  and  original  merit.  B.'s  statues  of  Lord 
Falkland,  exhibited'^  in  model  at  Westminster  Hall, 
1847,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  1854,  were  commis- 
sioned for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  One  of 
his  latest  designs  is  a,  monument  to  the  Guards 
who  fell  in  the  Crimea,  executed  in  1858.  In 
decorative  art,  he  has  also  distinguished  himself 
having  modelled  many  objects  for  the  drawing- 
room  table,  combming  the  practical  with  the  orna- 
mental. B.  is  the  author  of  a  Free  Hand  Drawing- 
book,  for  the  Use  of  Artisans. 

BELL,  Robert,  an  industrious  and  versatile 
hterary  writer,  the  son  of  a  magistrate,  was  bom  at 
Cork,  10th  January  1800,  and  when  very  young, 
obtained  an  appointment  in  a  government  depart- 
ment in  Dublin.  He  was  for  a  time  editor  of 
the  government  journal,  The  Patriot.  In  1828, 
he  removed  to  London,  and  was  appointed  editor 
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of  The  Adas  newspaper.  In  1839,  in  conjunc- 
tion -vnth  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  lytton  and  Dr 
Larduer,  he  started  The  Monthly  Chronicle,  a 
literary  periodical,  published  by  Loi^gnian  &  Co. ; 
and  latterly  was  editor  of  it.  In  1841,  he  retired 
from  The  Atlas.  For  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia,  B. 
wrote  TM  History  of  Russia,  3  vols.,  and  Tlie 
Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  2  vols.  The  last  volume 
of  Southey'a  NavcH  History,  left  unfinished  by  the 
author,  was  also  written  by  him,  as  was  the  conclud- 
ing volume  of  Mackintosh's  History  of  England.  At 
the  London  theatres,  three  five-act  comedies  have 
been  produced  by  him.  He  is  author,  also,  of  The 
Ladder  of  Gold,  a  novel,  3  vols.,  1850 ;  Heart  and 
Altars,  a  coUeotion  of  tales,  3  vols. ;  Life  of  Canning; 
OuUines  of  China;  Memorials  of  the  Civil  War,  con- 
sisting of  the  Fairfax  correspondence,  2  vols. ;  Way- 
side Pictures  througk  Prance,  Pdgium,  and  Holland. 
In  1854,  he  commenced  an  annotated  edition  of  the 
English  poets ;  and  received  from  the  king  of  the 
Belgians  a  gold  medal,  as  a  token  of  his  majesty's 
sense  of  his  services  to  literature. 

BELL,  Thomas,  a  distinguished  naturalist,  the 
son  of  a  medical  practitioner,  was  born  at  Poole, 
Dorsetshire,  in  1792.  '  In  1814,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  studied  at  Gruy's  Hospital,  and  in  1815, 
passed  the  College  of  Surgeons.  In  1817,  he  com- 
menced a  course  of  annusJ.  lectures  on  dental  sur- 
gery at  Guy's  Hospital,  where  he  also  for  some  time 
dehvered  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy.  Hetwas 
one  of  the  founders  of,  and  a  principal  contributor  to. 
The  Zoological  Journal,  of  which  five  volumes  were 
published;  also  one  of  the  members  of  the  Zoological 
Club  of  the  Linnsean  Society^,  afterwards  incorpor- 
ated with  the  Zoological  Society.  Elected  in  1828 
a  Fellow  of  the  Iloyal  Society,  in  1840  he  was 
appointed  its  secretary.  In  1836,  he  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology  in  King's  CoUe^e,  London.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  Kay  Society,  in  1844,  for 
the  publication  of  rare  and  costly  works  on  natural 
history,  he  was  elected  its  first  president.  In  1853, 
he  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  Boyal  Society, 
on  being  elected  president  Qf  the  Linnaean  Society. 
He  is  author  of  a  History  of  British  Reptiles, 
in  Van  Voorst's  series  of  British  natural  history, 
1829;  a  History  of  British  Quadrupeds,  same  series, 
1836 ;  and  a  History  of  the  British  Btalk-eyed 
Crustacea,  same  series,  1853.  In  1833,  he  com- 
menced a  Monograph  of  the  Testudinata.  The  article 
'  Keptiles,'  in  Darwin's  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  the 
Beagle,  was  written  by  BelL  It  has  been  the 
happy  but  deserved  good-fortune  of  Professor  BeU 
to  become  proprietor  of  the  manor  of  Selborne, 
endeared  to  all  naturalists  by  the  observations  of 
the  celebrated  Gilbert  White. 

BELLA,  a  thriving  town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  BasUicata,  with  a  population  of  between 
5000  and  6000.      > 

BELLA,  Stefauo  Deila,  a  famous  Italian 
engraver,  was  bom  at  Florence,  18th  May  1610. 
He  was  intended  for  a  goldsmith,  but  he  soon  left 
tha,t  calling,  and  devoted  himself  to  engraving.  He 
executed  upwards  of  1400  diflferent  woAs,  of  almost 
all  subjects — ^battles,  sea-pieces,  landscapes,  animals, 
&c.  AU  are  characterised  by  feeedom  and  delicacy, 
and  give  evidence  of  high  imagination  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  and  also  of  much  patient  and  careful 
manipulation.  One  of  his  most  admired  works  is  a 
view  of  the  Pont-Neuf,  Paris.  He  died  12th  July 
1664. 

BELLADO'IirNA,  DWALB,  or  DEADLY 
NIGHTSHADE  {A'tropa  Belladonna),  a  plant  of 
the  natural  order  SolanacecB  (q.v.);  an  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  up  every  year  as  a  bush,  from 
two  to  six  feet  high,  with  ovate  entire  leaves,  and 


beU-shaped  flowers  of  a  lurid  purple  colour,  which 
are  fuUy  larger  than  those  of  the  common  harebell, 
stalked  and  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  It 
produces  berries,  of  the  size  of  a  middle-sized  cherry. 


Belladonna. 

a,  part  of  a  brancli  with  leaves  and  flowers ;  h,  frnit,  with 

persistent  calyx. 

and  which,  when  ripe,  are  of  a  shining  black  colour, 
and  of  a  sweetish  and  not  nauseous  taste,  althou^ 
the  whole  plant  has  a  disagreeable  heavy  smell.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  England,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  and  of  ruins.  All  parts  of 
the  plant  are  narcotic  and  poisonous,  and  fatal  con- 
sequences not  unfrequently  follow  from  the  eating  of 
its  berries,  which  have  an  inviting  appearance.  Its 
roots  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  parsnips. 
Dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  dilatation  of  the 
eyes,  obscurity  of  vision,  paralytic  tremblings,  loss 
of  sensation,  delirium,  and  stupor,  are  among  the 
effects  of  poisoning  by  belladonna.  When  death 
takes  place  from  this  cause,  corruption  ensues  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  B.  is,  however,  of  great 
value  in  medicine,  soothing  irritation  and  pain, 
particularly  in  nervous  maladies,  and  is  admini- 
stered both  internally  and  externally,  ia  the  form 
of  extract,  tincture,  ointment,  and  plaster,  which 
are  generally  prepared  from  the  dried  leaves,  some- 
times frbm  the  root.  It  is  particularly  useful, 
from  its  power  of  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and 
is  constantly  employed  by  oculists  both  for  exami- 
nations and  operations.  It  is  also  appUed  to 
the  eye  to  diminish  the  sensibihty  of  the  retina 
to  hght.  It  has  recently  been  recommended  as 
a  preventive  of  scarlet  fever,  apparently  on  the 
ground  of  its  tendency,  when  administered  in 
frequent  small  doses,  to  produce  an  eruption  and 
an  affection  of  the  throat,  somewhat  similar  to 
those  characteristic  of  that  disease;  but  the  evi- 
dence of  its  utility  for  this  purpose  is  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  confidence. — The  name  B.,  i.e..  Fair 
Lady,  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  juice  for  staining  the  skin.  The  name 
Dwale  is  apparently  from  the  same  root  with 
the  French  deuU,  grief— an  allusion  to  the  same 
qualities  which  have  obtained  for  the  plant  the 
appellation  of  Deadly  Nightshade.  Atropa  is  from 
Atropos,  one  of  the  Fates.— The  other  species  of 
Atropa  are  South  American. 

B.  owes  its  active  properties  on  the  animal  system 
to  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid  Atropine,  accom- 
panied by  another  alkaloid,  Bdladonnine.  The 
alkaloid  atropiue  is  present  in  all  parts  of  the 
plant,  and  in  all  the  preparations.  It  is  generally 
procured  from   the  root  of   B.,  and   then  forma 
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needle-shaped  crystala,  whiot  are  sparingly  soluble 
in  ■water,  but  readily  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Atropine  is  h.  very  active  poison,  and  its  effects  on 
the  animal  system  resemble  in  an  intensified  degree 
tlie  manner  in  which  B.  acts.  It  has  recently  been 
introduced  into  medicine,  along  -with  its  nitrate,  its 
sulphate,  and  its  hydroohlorate. 

BELLADO'NNA  LILY  {Amaryllis  Belladonna.), 
a  very  beautiful  species  of  Amaryllis  (q.  v.),  with 
rose-coloured  drooping  flowers  clustered  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  leafless  flowering  stem.  It  is  a  native  of 
•the  Cape  of  Good  Hppe  and  of  the  West  Indies, 
has  become  naturalised  in  Madeira,  and  is  a  not 
uufrequent  ornament  of  gardens  in  England.  The 
flowering  stem  is  about  18  iuches  high. 

BELLAMY,  Jacobus,  a  distinguished  Dutch 
poet,  was  born  at  Yliessingen  (Flushmg),  November 
12,  1757,  and  died  March  11,  1786.  His  parents 
were  very  poor,  and  he  was  indebted  for  his  educa- 
tion to  the  patronage  of  a  clergyman,  and  other 
persons,  who  had  seen  and  admired  the  patriotic 
effusions  of  his  boyish  muse,  and  who  subscribed  to 
send  him  to  the  university  of  Utrecht.  Here  the 
talents  already  remarked  in  B.  were  devoted  chiefly 
to  poetry,  though  his  benefactors  had  hoped  that  he 
would  devote  himself  to  theology.  His  first  senti- 
mental and  anacreontic  poeiAs,  published  at  Amster- 
dam in  1782,  were  followed  by  a  series  of  earnest 
patriotic  poems  [VaderlandscJie  Gezangen),  and  in 
the  same  year,  a  third  volume  full  of  merit  (1785). 
A  collected  edition  of  his  works  appeared  at  Haarlem 
(1826),  but  it  does  not  contain  his  most  popular 
poem,  Soosje.  B.  was  possessed  of  a  glowing  spirit 
and  fancy,  as  well  as  a  line  taste  and  ease  in  compo- 
sition. He  deservedly  ranks  as  one  of  the  chief 
restorers  of  national  literature  in  Holland. 

BELLAEMINE,  Eoeeet,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated CathoHo  theologians,  was  born  at  Monte 
Pulciano  in  Tuscany,  October  4,  1542.  He  entered 
the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1560,  and  was  distinguished 
among  his  confreres  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  studied 
theology,  the  chiurch-counoUs,  the  Fathers,  Hebrew, 
history,  and  the  canon  law.  In  1563,  he  gave  lessons 
in  pohte  Hterature  and  astronomy  at  Florence ;  and 
in  rhetoric,  at  Mondovi,  1564 — 1567.  In  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  when  he  went  to  Louvain  as  professor 
of'  theology,  he  began  that  long  controversy"  with 
'  heretics  which  formed  the  main  business  of  his 
life.  In  1599,  when  he  was  made  a  cardinal  against 
his  own  inclination,  he  used  his  iaflueuce  over  Pope 
Clement  VIII.  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy  into  the  university  of  Home,  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  'pernicious;'  but  though 
himself  a  Jesuit,  he  honourably  opposed  the  Domini- 
cans with  regard  to  the  Pelagian  writings  of  Molina. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  participated  to  some 
extent  in  that  writer's  suicidal  ethics,  for  in  his 
Diggutationes  he  argues  that,  as  the  pope  is  the 
supreme  authority  in  doctrine  and  morals,  if  he 
should  call  virtue  vice,  and  vice  virtue  we  are 
boimd  to  beheve  him,  and  to  act  accordingly.  In 
1602,  he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Capua.  After 
the  death  of  Clement  VIII.,  he  contrived  to  escape 
promotion  to  the  papal  chair,  but  was  induced  by 
Pius  V.  (1605)  to  hold  an  important  place  in  the 
Vatican,  where  he  remained  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  the  Novitiate-house  of 
the  Jesuits,  September  17,  1621.  In  his  work,  De 
Potestate  Pontifids  m  Temporaiibus  (On  the  Pope's 
Power  in  Secular  Matters),  he  introduced  the 
doctrine  that  the  pope  must  be  held  as  supreme 
over  all  kings.  On  this  account,  the  book  was  con- 
demned as  treasonable  in  Paris,  Venice,  and  Mentz. 
His  chief  work  contaius  the  disputations  held  in  the 
Jesuits'  College  at  Eome,  1576—1581,  DispwtaUoMs 
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de  Oontroversiis  Fidei  adversus  hujus  Temporis 
Hereticos  (3  vols.,  Eome,  1581 ;  4  vols.,  Prague,  1721 ; 
4  vols.,  Mayence,  1842).  These  disputations  are 
regarded  by  CathoUcs  as  the  best  arguments  for 
their  tenets.  There  can  be  no  question  of  their 
merits  with  regard  to  erudition  and  adroitness  in 
controversy;  but  as  Gerhard,  in  his  Bellarminus 
Orthodoxias  Testis  (Jena,  1631—1633),  and  Dallseus 
have  shewn,  many  of  the  conclusions  are  far  from 
being  sound  or  logical.  Industry,  clearness,  and 
acuteness  are  the  chief  merits  of  B.'s  great  work; 
but  it  is  seriously  lessened  in  value  by  subtilty, 
forced  conclusions,  and  a-  very  defective  exegesis- 
faults  which  have  long  been  evident  to  enlightened 
Cathohc  writers  themselves.  Among  his  other 
writings,  the  most  able  is  the  Christiance  DoctrincB 
Applicatio,  originally  written  in  Italian,  and  now 
translated  into  all  the  European  languages.  Pope 
Urban  VIIL,  at  the  iostigation  of  the  Jesuits, 
declared  B.  to  be  a  'faithful  servant  of  God;'  but 
his  canonisation  as  a  saint  has  hitherto  been 
opposed.  Complete  editions  of  his  works  have  been 
pubhshed  at  Venice,  5  vols.,  1721;  and  Cologne,  7 
vols.,  1619.  His  Hfe  was  written  in  Italian  by  the 
Jesuit  Fuhgatti  (Eome,  1624);  and  translated  into 
Latin  by  Petra  Sancta  (Liege,  1626). 

BELLARY,  a  district  of  British  India  in  the 
presidency  of  Madras,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Nizam's  territories,  on  the  E.  by  Cuddapah,  on  the 
S.  by  Mysore,  and  on  the  W.  by  Dharwar.  With  an 
area  of  13,056  square  miles,  it  extends  in  N.  lat. 
between  13°  40' and  15°  58';  and  in  E.  long,  between 
75°  44'  and  78°  19'.  Pop.  1,229,599.  The  main 
peculiarities  of  the  district  are  connected  with  its 
situation.  Elevated  on  the  east  slope  of  the  West 
Ghauts,  B.  enjoys  so  healthy  a  climate  that  it  has 
been  officially  recommended  as  the  site  of  a  sana- 
torium for  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Screened  by 
the  Ghauts  from  Qie  Isouth-west  monsoon,  and  pro- 
tected against  the  north-east  one  by  its  distance  from 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  B.  receives,  on  an  average,  less 
rain  than  any  other  portion  of  Southern  India — ^the 
annual  fall  ranging  between  about  12  inches  and  about 
26  inches.  Hence  all  its  subordinate  streams  become, 
in  the  dry  season,  mere  expanses  of  sand,  which, 
excepting  when  boimd  together  by  the  growth  of 
the  nuth-grass,  is  apt  to  encroach  from  year  to  year, 
like  a  glacier,  over  the  bordering  grounds.  B.,  in 
fact,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  said  to  be  habitable 
through  artificial  means.  Irrigation,  though  rude, 
is  yet  ingenious ;  dug  weUs  amount  to  22,000 ;  of 
tanks  there  are  1400 ;  and  weirs  or  dams  of  huge 
stones,  to  the  number  of  331,  cross  the  various  water- 
courses, so  as  to  form,  after  the  rains,  so  many 
reservoirs. 

BELLA'EY,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  district, 
is  situated  about  380  miles  south-east  of  Bombay, 
and  270  north-west  of  Madras.  Lat.  15°  8'  N.,  and 
long.  76°  59'  E.  As  one  of  the  principal  military 
stations  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  it  is  connected 
by  good  roads  with  Belgaum,  Bangalore,  Hyderabad, 
and  Madras  itself.  The  fort  stands  on  a  rock  two 
miles  round,  and  450  feet  high;  and  is  supplied  with 
water  from  tanks  excavated  in  the  solid  granite. 
Besides  the  fort  and  adjacent  cantonments,  B. 
contains  a  native  town,  which,  in  1836,  numbered 
30,426  inhabitants. 

BB'LL-BIRD  {Oasmarynchus  carunculaia),  ahiri 
found  in  some  of  the  warm  parts  of  South  America, 
remarkable  for  the  metallic  resonance  of  its  cry, 
which  resembles  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  with  pauses 
varying  from  a  minute  to  several  minutes.  This 
bird  belongs  to  a  genus  nearly  allied  to  the  Cotingas 
(q.  V.)  and  Wax- wings  (q.  v.),  but  characterised  by  a 
veiy  broad  and  much  depressed  bill,  soft  and  flexible 
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at  the  base,  and  hard  towards  the  extremity.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  jay ;  the  male  is  of  snow-white 
pliunage,  and  from  his  forehead  rises  a  strange 
tubular  appendage,  which,  when  empty,  is  pendu- 
lous, but  whioh  can  be  fiUed  with  air  by  a  communi- 
cation from  the  palate,  and  then  rises  erect  to  the 
height  of  nearly  three  inches.  He  generally  takes 
his  place  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  tree,  and  his  tolling 
can  be  heard  to  the  distance  of  three  miles.  It 
resounds  through  the  forest,  not  only  at  morning 
and  evening,  but  also  at  mid-day,  when  the  heat  of 
the  blazing  sun  has  imposed  sUenoe  on  almost  every 
other  creature. 

BELLE-ALLIANCE,  the  name  of  a  farm  in  the 
province  of  Brabant,  Belgium,  13  miles  south  of 
Brussels.  It  has  become  famous  as  the  position 
occupied  by  the  centre  of  the  French  army  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  June  18,  1815.  The  Prussians 
gave  the  name  B.  to  this  decisive  battle;  the 
French  named  it  from  Mont-Saint-Jean,  the  key  of 
the  British  position,  about  two  miles  to  the  north ; 
but  the  English  name,  Waterloo  (q.  v.),  taken  from 
the  vUlage  where  Wellington  had  his  head-quarters, 
is  now  commonly  used. 

BELLE  DE  NUIT  (Fr.,  Beauty  of  the  Night),  a 
name  given  to  certain  tropical  species  of  Gonvolimla- 
cece,  with  extremely  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers, 
which  open  only  during  the  night.  The  species 
to  which  perhaps  the  name  more  particularly 
belongs,  is  Ccdonyction  Bona  Noix,  a  native  of  the 
forests  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  tropical  America, 
with  twining  stem,  spiny  branches,  heart-shaped 
leaves,  and  exquisitely  beautiful  white  flowers  of 
five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  whioh  are  produced 
in  large  many-flowered  corymbs. 

BBLLBGARDE, '  a  hill-fortress  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  PyrguSes  Orientales.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Spanish  confines  on  the  road  from 
Perpignan  to  Figueras,  and  in  the  pass  between  Col 
de  Portus  on  the  east,  and  Col  de  Panizas  on  the 
west.  Here  the  French,  under  Philip  III.,  were 
defeated  by  Peter  III.  of  Arragon  in  1285.  In  the 
14th  c,  B.  consisted  only  of  a  fortified  tower.  It 
was  captured  by  the  Spaniards  in  1674,  and  again 
by  the  French  under  Marshal  Schomberg  in  1676. 
After  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  1678 — 1679,  a  regidar 
fortress,  with  five  bastions,  was  erected  here  by 
order  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1793,  it  was  blockaded  and 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  under  Eicardos,  but  was 
retaken  by  the  French  in  the  following  year. 

BELLE  ISLE,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic,  about 
midway  between  the  north-west  of  Newfoundland 
and  the  south-east  of  Labrador,  in  lat.  52°  N.,  and 
long.  56°  W.  Although  on  the  parallel  of  Essex  in 
England,  it  yields  little  but  potatoes  and  ordinary 
vegetables.  It  ,is  chiefly  known  as  giving  name  to 
the  adjacent  strait  on  the  south-west,  which,  separat- 
ing Labrador  from  Newfoundland,  forms  the  most 
northerly  of  the  three  channels  between  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence  and  the  open  ocean. 

BELLEISLE-BN-MER,  an  island  belonging  to 
France  in  the  department  Morbihan,  in  the  Atlantic, 
8  miles  south  of  Quiberon  Point,  Its  length  is  11 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  7.  Pop.  about  9000, 
chiefly  engaged  in  pilchard-fishing.  Salt  is  made  on 
the  island.  B.  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity. 
The  chief  town  is  Palais,  a  seaport  and  fortified 
place.  In  the  9th  c,  B.  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Count  of  ComouaiUes,  who  bestowed  it  on  the 
abbey  of  Redon,  afterwards  on  the  abbey  of  Quim- 
perlS.  In  the  16th  c,  the  monks  df  QuimperlS  ceded 
the  island  to  Charles  IX.,  who  gave  it  as  a  mar- 
quisate  to  the  Marshal  de  Ketz,  who  fortified  it. 
His  successor  sold  the  island  in  1658  to  Fouquet, 
intendant  of  finance,  who  further  improved  and 
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strengthened  it.  His  grandson,  the  celebrated 
Marshal  Belleisle,  ceded  the  island  to  Louis  XV.  in 
exchange  for  the  comtS  Giaors,  1718.  In  1761,  it  was 
captured  by  the  English  fleet  under  Keppel,  and 
restored  in  1763. 

BELLENDEN  (Ballautynb),  John,  Archdeacon 
of  Moray,  a  Scottish  writer  in  the  reigns  of  James 
V.  and  Queen  Mary,  regarding  whose  personal 
history  little  is  known  with  certainty.  He  is  fre- 
quently confounded  with  a  contemporary  of  the 
same  name.  Sir  John  BeEenden  of  Auchinvole,  who 
held  the  offices  of  Lord  Justice-Clerk  and  director  of 
the  Chancery  at  that  time,  and  took  a  considerable 
part  in  political  affairs.  The  works  by  which  the 
archdeacon  established  his  claim  to  an  honourable 
place  among  Scottish  literary  men,  are  his  transla- 
tions of  Boece's  Stottish  History,  and  of  the  first  five 
books  of  Livy,  both  interesting  as  specimens  of  the 
Scottish  prose  of  that  period,  and  remarkable  for 
the  ease  and  vivacity  of  their  style.  To  theseworks 
are  prefixed  poetical  prologues;  and  appended  to 
the  Scottish  history  is  an  epistle  to  the  king,  written 
in  a  free  and  manly  strain  of  admonition.  B.  had 
enjoyed  some  share  of  favour  at  the  court  of  James, 
at  whose  request  he  executed  the  translations.  As 
the  reward  of  his  performances,  he  received  grants 
of  considerable  value  from  the  treasury,  and  after- 
wards was  made  Archdeacon  of  Moray  and  Canon 
of  Ross.  The  translation  of  Livy  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1822  by  Mr  Thomas  Maitland  (afterwards 
Lord  Dundrennan),  uniform  with  his  edition  of 
Boece  in  the  previous  year  (Edin.,  2  vols.  4to). 

BELLENDEN,  William,  a  Scottish  author  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Mary  and  James  VI.  His  per- 
sonal history  is  meagre  and  obscure ;  all  that  we 
know  being  the  testimony  of  Dempster  (Hist.  Bed), 
that  he  was  a  professor  in  the  university,  and  an 
advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  that  he  was 
employed  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  by  Queen  Mary, 
and  also  by  her  son,  who  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  appointment  of  Master  of  Bequests.  His 
first  work,  entitled  Giceronis  Princeps,  &c.,  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1608  ;  his  next,  Giceronis  Gonsul, 
Senator,  &c.,  in  1612.  Both  these  works  are  com- 
pilations from  the  writings  of  Cicero,  and  exhibit  in 
a  systematic  form,  and  in  the  words  of  the  original, 
all  the  information  and  reflections  scattered  through- 
out his  works  on  the  subjects  of  regal,  consular, 
and  senatorial  government.  His  next  work,  De 
Statu  Prisci  Orbis,  appeared  in  1615,  and  consists  of 
a  condensed  sketch  of  the  history  and  progress  of 
rehgion,  government,  and  philosophy  in  ancient 
times.  These  three  works  he  soon  after  republished 
in  a  collected  form.  His  crowning  labour,  De 
Tribus  Luminibus  Bomanorum,  was  published  after 
his  death.  The  'three  limainaries'  were  Cicero, 
Seneca,  and  PKny,  out  of  whose  works  he  intended 
to  compile,  on  the  same  plan  as  his  previous  works, 
a  comprehensive  digest  of  the  civil  and  religious 
history,  and  the  moral  and  physical  science  of  the 
Romans.  The  first  of  these  only  was  completed, 
and  forms  a  remarkable  monument  of  B.'s  industry 
and  ability.  '  B.,'  says  Mr  HaUam,  '  seems  to  have 
taken  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  history,  and  to 
have  reflected  more  philosophically  on  it  than  per- 
haps any  one  had  done  before ;  at  least  I  do  not 
remember  any  work  of  so  early  an  age  which 
reminds  me  so  much  of  Vico  and  the  Grandeur  et 
Decadence  of  Montesquieu.'  B.'s  works  are  sup, 
posed  to  have  furnished  the  materials  for  Dr 
Middleton's  Life  of  Gicero,  though  that  learned 
divine  abstains  from  any  allusion  to  his  predeces- 
sor. An  edition  of  B.'s  De  Statu  was  published  in 
1787  by  Dr  Parr,  with  an  daborate,  political,  and 
somewhat  pedantic  preface  in  Latin. 
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BELLE'ROPHON,  a  genus  of  univalve  shells, 
known  only  as  a  fossil.  Montfort,  who  established  the 
genus,  placed  it  among  the  chambered  Cephalopoda. 
It  was  subsequently  associated  with  the  living  Argo- 
naut, but  is  now  generally  considered  as  a  genus  of 
De  Blainville's  Nucleobranchiata  (q.  v.),  having  as 
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its  nearest  ally  the  genus  Atlanta;  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  differs  in  having  a  strong  shell.  The  shell 
of  the  B.  is  symmetric^y  convolute,  with  few  and 
occasionally  sculptured  whorls,  globular  or  discoidal, 
and  having  a,  dorsal  keel,  which  terminates  in  a 
deep  notch  in  the  sinuous  aperture.  It  is  a  paleozoic 
organism,  extending  from  the  lower  sUmian  to  the' 
carboniferous  series.  Seventy  species  have  been 
described. 

EELLE'EOPHOIT  (originally  called  Hipponotjs) 
was  the  son  of  the  Corinthian  king  Glauous,  and 
Eurymede,  daughter  of  Sisyphus.  Other  accounts 
make  Neptune  His  father.  Having  accidentally  killed 
his  brother,  B.  fled  to  his  relative  Proetus,  king  of 
Argos,  by  whom  he  was  hospitably  received  and 
protected;  but  Anteia,  the  spouse  of  Prcetus,  having 
-become  enamoured  of  him,  and  he,  like  Joseph, 
having  declined  her  overtures,  she  revenged  herself 
after  Qie  manner  of  Potiphar's  wife.  This  induced 
Prcetus  to  send  his  guest  away  to  lobates,  king  of 
Lycia,  to  whom  B.  carried  a  sealed  message.  Mter 
being  entertained  nine  days  at  the  court  of  Lycia, 
B.  delivered  the  letter,  which  contained  a  request 
that  lobates  would  cause  the  youth  to  be  slain. 
lias,  however,  lobates  was  reluctant  to  do  in  a 
direct  way,  as  B.  was  his  guest.  He  consequently 
imposed  upon  B.  the  seemmgly  impossible  task  of 
slaying  the  formidable  ChimEera  (q.  v).  B.,  mounted 
on  the  winged  steed  Pegasus  (given  to  him  by  Pallas), 
ascended  into  the  air,  and  succeeded  in  slaying  the 
monster  with  his  arrows.  Afterwards,  he  was  sent 
by  King  lobates  against  the  Amazons,  whom  he 
defeated.  On  his  way  home  he  destroyed  an 
ambuscade  of  Lycians,  which  lobates  had  set  for  his 
destruction.  That  monarch  now  thought  it  useless 
to  attempt  his  death,  and  as  a  sort  of  recompense, 
gave  the  hero  in  marriage  his  daughter  Plulonoe,  by 
whom  he  had  three  children — Isander,  Hippolochus, 
and  Laodameia ;  such  at  least  is  the  story  as  told 
by  Apollodorus,  who  here  concludes.  Homer  relates 
that  he  at  last  drew  on  himself  the  hatred  of  the 
gods,  and  wandered  about  in  a  desolate  condition 
through  the  Aleian  field.  Pindar  relates  that  B.  on 
Pegasus  endeavoured  to  mount  to  Olympus,  when 
the  steed,  maddened  by  Jove  through  the  agency 
of  a  gadfly,  threw  his  rider,  who  was  stricken  with 
blindness.  B.'s  adventures  were  a  favourite  subject 
of  the  ancient  artists.  Sculptures  have  recently 
been  discovered  in  Lycia  which  represent  liim 
vanquishing  the  Chimsera. 

BELLES-LETTRES,  a  term  adopted  from  the 
Erenoh  into  the  English  and  various  other  languages. 
It  is  generally  used  in  a  vague  way  to  designate 
the  more  refined  departments  of  literature,  but 
has  iu  fact  no  precise  limits.  In  English  usage  it 
is  synonyinous  with  another  vague  expression,  polite 
literature,  including  history,  poetry,  and  the  drama, 
fiction,  essay,  and  criticism. 

BELLEVILLE,    a    town    of   Erance,    in   the 
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department  of  the  Seine,  forming  a  suburb  of  Paris, 
and  enclosed  by  the  new  fortifications.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  cashmeres,  varnished  leather,  articles 
of  polished  steel,  chemical  stuffs,  &c.  There  are 
springs  at  B.  which  have  supplied  Paris  with  water 
from  a  very  early  date,  and  it  has  tea-gardens  and 
other  places  of  amusement  much  resorted  to  by  the 
Parisians.     Pop.  56,833. 

BELLBY,  a  town  of  Erance  in  the  department 
of  Ain,  is  a  place  of  great  antiqmty,  and  was  at  one 
time  strongly  fortified.  The  finest  lithographing 
stones  iu  France  are  procured  here.  Pop.  about 
4000. 

BE'LL-FLOWEE.    See  Campanula. 

BELLrNI,  the  name  of  a  Venetian  family  which 
produced  several  remarkable  painters.  The  earhest 
was  Jacopo  B.,  who  died  in  1470.  He  was  a 
piipil  of  the  celebrated  GentUe  da  Fabriano,  and  one 
of  the  first  who  painted  in  oil.  His  eldest  son. 
Gentile  B.,  born  1421,  died  1501,  was  distinguished 
as  a  portrait-painter,  and  also  as  a  medailleur. 
Along  with  his  brother,  he  was  commissioned  to- 
decorate  the  council-chamber  of  the  Venetian, 
senate.  Mohammed  II,  having  by  accident  seen 
some  of  his  works,  invited  Gentile  to  Constantinople, 
employed  him  .to  execute  various  historical  works, 
and  dismissed  him  laden  with  presents.  The  Preach- 
ing of  St  Marie  is  his  most  famous  achievement. 
His  more  celebrated  brother,  Giovanni  B.,  bom 
1422,  died  1512,  was  the  founder  of  the  older 
Venetian  school  of  painting,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  its  progress.  His  works  are-marked  by  naivete, 
warmth,  and  intensity  of  coloxiring.  His  best  works 
are  altar-pieces.  His  picture  of  the  Infant  Jesus 
slumbering  in  the  lap  of  the  Madonna,  and  attended 
by  angels,  is  full  of  beauty  and  lively  expression. 
His  Holy  Virgin,  Baptism  of  the  Lord,  and  Christ 
and  the  Woman  of  Samana,  are  also  much  admired. 
Among  his  nimxerous  pupils  the  most  distinguished 
were  Giorgione  and  Titian. 

BELLI'ITI,  ViNCBNZo,  one  of  the  most  popular 
modern  opera  composers,  was  bom  at  Catania,  in 
Sicily,  November  1,  1802,  and  died  at  Puteaux,  near 
Paris,  September  24,  1835.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  Conservatory  of  Naples,  and  was- 
subsequently  instructed  in  composition  by  Tritto- 
and  Zingarelli.  After  making  some  attempts,  with- 
out much  success,  in  instrumental  and  sacred  music, 
he  brought  forward,  in  1825,  the  opera  Andelsou  e 
Salvina,  which  was  played  in  the  small  theatre  of 
the  Koyal  College  of  Music  (Naples).  Another 
opera,  Bianco  e  Oemando,  was  given  in  the  theatre 
St  Carlo  (1826)  with  such  success  that,  in  1827, 
Bellini  was  commissioned  to  write  a  piece  for  La 
Scala  at  Milan.  This  opera,  II  Pirata,  was  the  first 
which  carried  the  composer's  name  beyond  Italy.  It 
was  followed  with  equal  success  by  La  Straniera^ 
1829,  and  by  /  Capuletti  ed  i  MonteccM,  written  for 
the  theatre  of  Venice,  1830,  which  was  the  cidmi- 
nation  of  the  fame  of  B.,  though  it  by  no  means 
exhausted  his  productive  powers.  La  Sonnambula 
and  Norma  appeared  in  1831,  and  Beatrice  di  Tenda 
iu  1833.  In  the  same  year  the  composer  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  other  forms 
of  music  beside  the  Italian.  He  was  received  with 
great  applause  in  London,  and  after  his  return  to 
Paris,  wrote  his  opera  /  Puritani,  which  shews  the 
influence  of  the  French  school  of  music,  but  without 
servile  imitation.  At  an  early  age  the  career  of  B. 
was  intemipted  by  death,  before  the  composer  had 
fully  developed  his  powers.  He  was  the  most  genial 
and  original  of  all  the  followers  of  Fiossini,  and 
though  inferior  to  his  master  in  exuberance  of  fancy, 
is  superior  in  carefulness  and  finish,  especially  iu  the 
due  subordination  of  instrumental  decorations  to 
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vocal  melody.  In  mivate  he  was  higUy  esteemed 
for  tlie  purity  and  affeotionateness  of  Es  character. 

BELLINZO'KTA,  or  BE'LLENZ,  ii  town  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Tesain  or  Ticino,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name,  and  the 
seat  of  the  provincial  government,  alternately  with 
Lugano  and  Locarno.  It  is  guarded  by  three  old 
castles,  and  completely  commands  the  passage  of 
the  valley  in  which  it  is  situated.  In  former  times,  it 
was  considered  a  place  of  great  military  importance, 
and  was  the  scene  of  frequent  conflicts  between  the 
Italians  and  Swiss;  the  latter  of  whom  finally  made 
themselves  masters  of  it  about  the  beginning  of 
the  I6th  c.  As  an  entrep6t  for  the  merchandise  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  it  is  now  a  place  of  considerable 
commercial  importance,  though  the  population  is  but 
small— about  2000. 

BE'LLIS.    See  Daisy. 

BELLO'NA,  the  goddess  of  war  among  the 
Romans,  was  described  by  the  poets  as  the  com- 
panion, sister,  wife,  or  daughter  of  Mars;  she  was 
also  represented  as  armed  with  a,  bloody  scourge, 
and  as  inspiring  her  votaries  with  a  resistless  enthu- 
siasm in  battle.  In  the  war  with  the  Samnites, 
the  Consul  Appius  Claudius  vowed  »■  temple  to  B., 
which  was  erected  afterwards  on  the  field  of  Mars. 
In  this  temple  the  senate  gave  audience  to  embassies 
from  foreign  powers,  and  also  to  consuls  who  had 
claims  to  a  triumph  which  would  have  been  nullified 
by  entrance  into  the  city.  The  priests  of  the 
goddess  were  styled  Bdlonarii,  and  practised 
sanguinary  rites;  such  as  cutting  their  own  arms 
or  feet,  and  offering  (or  even  drimdng)  the  blood  in 
sacrifice.  This  was  especially  done  on  the  dies 
sanguinis  (day  of  blood),  March  24. 

BELLOT,  Joseph  Rbn^,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
French  navy,  who  perished  in  the  arctic  regions,  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  was  bom  jn  Paris,  18th 
March  1826,  and  educated  at  Rochefort,  in  the 
Naval  School  In  the  French  expedition  against 
Tamatave,  in  1845,  he  gave  proof  of  so  much  courage 
and  presence  of  mind,  that  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  .was  conferred  on  him  before  he  had 
attained  his  twentieth  year.  In  May  1851,  he 
joined  the  expedition  then  preparing  in  England  for 
the  polar  regions,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
and  saEed  in  the  Prince  Albert,  Kennedy  com- 
mander, sent  out  by  Lady  Franklin.  Distinguished 
by  his  noble  daring  and  spirit  of  enterprise,  he 
took  part  in  several  explorations.  In  one  of  these 
he  made  an  important  geographical  discovery,  to 
which  his  name  was  given — Bellot  Strait  (q.  v.). 
On  his  return,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
navy  lieutenant.  In  the  expedition  fitted  out  by 
the  British  Admiralty,  under  Captain  Inelefield,  he 
sailed  as  a  volunteer,  in  H.M.S.  PAcenix;  out  never 
returned,  having  been  carried  by  a  violent  gust  of 
wind,  21st  March  1853,  into  a  deep  crack  in  the 
ice  on  which  he  was  travelling.  A  considerable 
sum  was  subscribed  in  England  for  a  monument 
to  his  memory.  His  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the 
Polar  Seas  made  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
in  1851 — 1852,  edited,  with  a  notice  of  his  life,  by 
M.  Julien  Lemer,  2  vols.,  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1854.     English  translation.    London,  1856. 

BELLOT  STRAIT,  the  passage  which  separates 
North  Somerset  from  Boothia  Felix,  and  connects 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet  with  Peel  Strait  or  Sound, 
or,  in  M'Clintock's  new  nomenclature,  Franklin 
Channel.  Its  east  entrance  was  discovered  by 
Kennedy  during  his  search  for  Franklin,  and  he, 
assuming  the  continuity  of  the  opening,  classified 
it  accordingly,  naming  it  after  his  lamented  com- 
panion BeEot.  After  four  unsuccessful  attempts, 
it  was    explored  for   the   first  and   perhaps    last 


time  by  M'Clintock  on  his-  crowning  voyage.  It 
is  about  20  miles  long,  and,  at  its  narrowest  part, 
dbout  1  nule  wide,  running  pretty  nearly  on  the 
parallel  of  72°,  between  granite  shores  which,  every- 
where high,  rise  here  and  there  to  1500  or  1600  feet. 
Through  this  funnel  both  the  winds  and  the  waters 
have  fuU  play;  the  latter,  permanent  currents  and 
flood-tides  alike,  coming  from  the  west.  To  the 
most  northerly  point  on  the  south  shore,  M'Chntock 
has  given  the  name  of  Murchison  Promontory,  which, 
at  least  unless  other  straits  like  B.  S.  be  found 
towards  the  isthmus  of  Boothia,  must  be  also  the 
most  northerly  point  of  the  new  continent.  See 
Babbow,  Point. 

BELLOY,  PiEEEE  Laurent  Buirette,  one  of 
the  first  French  dramatists  who  ventured  to  intro- 
duce on  the  stage  native,  instead  of  Greek,  Roman, 
or  other  outlandish  heroes.  He  was  bom  at  St 
Flour,  in  Auvergne,  17th  November  1727,  and  died 
5th  March  1775.  His  father  having  died  while  B. 
was  young,  his  uncle  took  him  under  his  protection, 
and  educated  him  for  the  law;  but  the  seductions  of 
the  drama  proved  irresistible,  and  the  opposition 
which  he  encountered  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
theatrical  talent  ultimately  determined  him  to  leave 
his  adopted  home.  Under  the  name  of  Dormont 
de  B.,  he  performed  on  various  northern  boards, 
and  was  much  esteemed  for  his  private  worth.  For 
some  years  he  resided  at  St  Petersburg,  where  the 
Empress.  Elizabeth  interested  herself  in  him.  In 
1758,  he  returned  to  France,  to  superintend  the 
'bringing  out'  of  his  tragedy  Titus,  trusting  that 
its  success  would  reconcile  his  family  to  him.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  for  the  piece 
proved  a  failure,  being  only  a  feeble  imitatian  of 
Metastasio,  and  he  returned  to  St  Petersburg.  After 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  again  visited  France,  and 
obtained  a  decided  success  by  his  tragedy  of  Zehnire. 
In  1765  appeared  Le  Siige  de  CoSais,  which  was 
immensely  popular,  and  is  even  yet  held  in  esti- 
mation; and  ia  1771,  Gaston  and  Bayard,  which 
secured  for  biTn  an  entrance  to  the  French  Academy. 
But  of  all  his  productions,  the  one  which  has  longest 
retained  a  place  in  the  repertoire  of  the  stage,  though 
it  was  far  from  popular  at  first,  is  Pierre  le  Crud. 
B.'s  dramas  are  not  by  any  means  wanting  in 
theatrical  efiectiveness,  but  are  marred  by  great 
incorrectness.  They  have  been  collected  and  edited 
by  GaiUard  (6  vols.,  Par.  1779). 

BELLS,  on  shipboard,  is  a  term  having  a  peculiar 
meaning,  not  exactly  equivalent  to,  but  serving  as 
a  substitute  for  'time'  or  'o'clock'  in  ordinary 
land-life.  '  The  day,  or  rather  the  night,  is  divided 
into  watches  or  periods,  usually  of  four  hours' 
duration  each;  and  each  half -hour  is  marked  by 
striking  on  a  bell.  The  nimiber  of  strokes  depends, 
not  on  the  hour,  according  to  ordinaiy  reckon- 
ing, but  on  the  number  of  half-hours  which  have 
elapsed  in  that  particular  watch;  Thus, '  three  beUs ' 
is  a  phrase  denoting  that  three  half-hours  have 
elapsed,  but  it  does  not  in  itself  shew  to  which 
particular  watch  it  refers.  Captain  BasU  Hall,  in 
his  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  while  treat- 
ing of  Sunday  usages  on  board  ships  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  mentions  one  or  two  phrases  illustrative  of 
this  mode  of  time-reckoning.  While  the  sailors 
are  at  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning,  'the  word 
is  passed  to  "clean  for  muster,"  and  the  dress  is 
specified  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and 
climate.  Thus,  at  diff'erent  seasons  is  heard :  "  Do 
you  hear  there,  fore  aud  aft !  clean  for  muster  at 
five  bells!  duck-frocks  and  white  trousers!" — or, 
"Do  you  hear  there,  clean  shirt  and  a  shave  for 
muster  at  five  beUs  ! " '  A  ship's  beU  is  usually 
hung  to  the  beam  of  the  forecastle,  but  occasionally 
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to  a  beam  near  the  mizzen-mast.  Sometimea, 
in  foggy  weather,  as  a  -warning  to  other  ships, 
the  bell  is  struck  to  denote  that  the  ship  is  on 
a  starboard-tack;  leaving  the  larboard-tack  to  be 
denoted  by  the  beat  of  a  drum.  See  Watch  on 
Shipboard. 

BELLTJ'WO  (the  ancient  Bdlunum),  a  city  of 
Venetia,  Northern  Italy,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Piave,  and  51  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Venice.  It 
is  waUed,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  handsome 
cathedral,  hospital,  public  library,  line  aqueduct,  &o. 
It  has  a  trade  in  timber,  and  manufactories  of  sUks, 
hats,  leather,  and  earthenware.    Pop.  10,000. 

BE'LOMANCY  (Gr.  idos,  an  arrow;  manteia, 
prophecy),  a  mode  of  divination  by  arrows,  prac- 
tised among  the  Arabs  and  other  nations  of  the 
east.  A  number  of  arrows  being  shot  oflf  with 
sentences  written  on  labels  attached  to  them,  an 
indication  of  futurity  is  sought  from  the  inscription 
on  the  first  arrow  found.  This  is  only  one  of  many 
ways  of  divining  by  arrows.     Sea  AxiNOMANCY. 

DrVINING-ROD. 

BELOIf,  PiERKE,  a  celebrated  French  naturahst, 
was  born  in  1517  at  Soulletifere,  in  the  department 
of  Sarthe.  He  studied  medicine  at  Paris,  and  sub- 
sequently travelled  through  Germany;  In  1546  he 
left  France,  and  visited  Greece,  Asia-Minor,  Egypt, 
and  Arabia.  He  returned  in  1549,  and  in  1553 
published  the  results  of  his  travels,  in  a  work 
entitled  Observations  on  several  Singular  and  Memor- 
able Things  discovered  in  Greece,  Asia,  Judaia, 
Egypt,  Arabia,  and  other  Foreign  Gauntries.  Charles 
IX.  gave  him  apartments  in  the  ChMeau  of 
Madrid,  a  sumptuous  edifice  which  Francis  I.  had 
coustriioted  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Here  he 
resided  tUl  his  tragic  death  in  April  1564.  He  was 
murdered  by  robbers  when  gathering  herbs  at  a 
late  hour  of  the  evening  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

Besides  the  valuable  work  already  mentioned,  B. 
published  in  1551,  A  Natural  History  of  Strange 
Sea-Jish,  with  a  correct  Representation  and  Account  of 
the  Dolphin,  and  several  otJiers  of  that  Species,  which 
contains,  among  other  thiugs,  an  exact  description 
of  the  dolphin,  and  the  earliest  picture  of  a  hippo- 
potamus in  any  European  book ;  in  1555,  A  Natural 
History  of  Birds,  which  is  often  quoted  by  Buffon, 
and  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  important  treatise 
on  ornithology  of  the  16th  c. ;  in  1558,  an  elaborate 
and  interesting  work  on  Arboriculture,  in  which  he 
gave  a  list  of  the  exotic  trees  which  it  would  be- 
useful  to  introduce  into  France.  Besides  these,  B. 
wrote  several  other  treatises  of  trees,  herbs,  birds, 
and  fishes. 

BE'LOJSTB.     See  GAEnsH. 

BELOOCHISTA'B",  a  country  of  southern  Asia, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Afghanistan,  on  the  E.  by 
Moultan  and  Sinde,  on  the  S.  by  the  Arabian  Sea, 
and  on  the  W.  by  a  maritime  dependency  of  Muscat 
in  Arabia,  and  by  the  Persian  province  of  Kerman. 
B.  corresponds  in  general  with  the  ancient  Gedrosia, 
excepting  that  the  latter  name  appears  to  have 
extended  to  the  Indus,  while  the  former  nowhere 
reaches  that  river.  B.  stretches  in  N.  lat.  between 
24°  50'  and  30°  20',  and  in  E.  long,  between  57°  40' 
and  69'  18',  giving,  with  a  population  of  half  a 
million,  an  area  of  nearly  200,000  square  nules,  or 
fully  double  that  of  Great  Britain.  Though  it  was 
anciently  a  part  of  Persia,  yet  its  modern  relations 
connect  it  rather  with  India,  more  particularly 
since  Sinde  and  Moultan  have  fallen  under  the 
dominion  of  the  English.  In  the  bygone  ages  of  the 
overland  invasions  of  Hindustan,  the  Gedrosian  or 
Beloochee  Desert  formed,  as  it  were,  a  barrier  for 
the  Lower  Indus,  constraining  every  assailant,  from 
Alexander  downwards,  to  prefer  the  less  barren, 
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though  perhaps  more  rugged  route  through  Afghan- 
istan into  the  Punjab — a  preference  strengthened  by 
Alexander's  direful  experience  in  returning  from  the 
Indus  along  the  coast.  The  surface  is  generally 
mountainous,  more  especially  towards  the  north,  the 
peak  of  Takkatu  being  said  to  be  11,000  feet  high. 
Even  the  bottoms  of  some  of  the  valleys  have  an 
elevation  of  5700  feet;  and  the  capital,  Kelat, 
situated  on  the  side  of  one  of  them,  is  6000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  rivers  are  inconsider- 
able, unless  after  heavy  rains :  even  the  largest  of 
them,  the  Dusti,  after  a  course  of  about  1000  miles, 
has  been  found  to  be  only  20  inches  deep,  and  20 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  The  pastures,  as  may  be 
supposed,  are  poor,  so  that  there  are  few  cattle :  sheep 
and  goats,  however,  are  numerous.  The  dromedary 
is  the  ordinary  beast  of  burden;  and  it  is  Only  in  the 
north-west,  towards  Kerman,  that  horses  are  bred. 
Wherever  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  water,  the  soil 
is  productive — the  lowlands  yieldiug  rice,  sugar, 
cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco ;  and  the  higher  grounds, 
wheat,  barley,  madder,  pulse,  and  European  fruits. 
In  the  sandy  waste  of  Mekran,  where  Alexander's 
army  suffered  its  severest  hardships  and  privations, 
the  only  valuable  product  is  the  date.  The  minerals 
are  copper,  lead,  antimony,  iron,  sxilphur,  alum,  and 
sal-ammoniac;  and  the  manufactures  are  skins, 
wooUens,  carpets,  and  tent-covers  of  goat's  and 
camel's  hair,  and  rude  firearms.  B.  has  but  one 
seaport,  Sonmeanee,  near  the  frontier  of  Sinde.  The 
trade  is  insignificant,  being,  such  as  it  is,  chiefly 
monopolised  by  Hindus.  The  inhabitants,  however, 
are,  as  a  body,  Mohammedans,  of  the  Sunnite  sect, 
and  consequently  opposed  to  their  neighbom-s  of 
Persia,  who  are  Shiites.  Most  of  the  east  provinces, 
which  alone  come  into  contact  with  British  India, 
are  under  the  authority  of  the  Khan  of  Kelat,  who, 
with  a  revenue  of  about  £30,000,  maintains  an 
army  of  3000  men.  This  petty  sovereign  having 
acted  treacherously  towards  the  British  during  the 
Afghan  campaign  of  1839,  his  royal  city  was  taken 
by  storm  in  the  same  year.  In  1840,  it  was  aban- 
doned; but,  in  1841,  it  was  again  captured,  for 
temporary  occupation,  by  the  British. 

BBIiSHAM,  Thomas,  one  of  the  ablest  ex- 
poimders  of  the  Unitarian  system  of  theology, 
was  bom  at  Bedford  in  1750.  He  was  educated 
in  the  principles  of  Calvinism,  and  for  some  years 
officiated  as  pastor  of  the  dissenting  congregation 
and  head  of  the  theological  academy  at  Daventry. 
These  offices  he  resigned  in  1789,  on  embracing 
Unitarian  views,  and  shortly  after  received  the 
charge  of  a  new  theological  academy  at  Hackney, 
which  in  a  few  years  collapsed  for  want  of  funds. 
Before  its  extinction,  he  succeeded  Dr  Priestley  in 
his  pastoral  charge,  and  in  1805  removed  to  London 
as  the  successor  of  Dr  Disney,  where  he  continued 
tfll  his  death  in  1829.  Most  of  his  works  are 
controversial :  his  doctrine  regarding  the  person 
of  Christ  represents  the  purely  '  humanitarian ' 
view,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  nearly  Arian 
sentiments  of  men  like  Channing.  He  published 
also  a  work  on  mental  and  mor^  philosophy,  fol- 
lowing Hartley,  and  a  memoir  of  his  predeces- 
sor, 'Theophilus  Lindsey.  His  brother,  WiUiam 
(b.  1752;  d.  1827),  was  an  active  and  voluminous 
^vriter  of  history  and  poHtical  tracts  on  the  side 
of  the  Whiga 

BELSHAZ'ZAR,  or  BELSA'ZAE,  was  the  last 
king  of  the  ChaldsEan  dynasty  in  Babylon.  The 
naine  occurs  only  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  it 
indicates  either  the  person  who  is  called  by  Hero- 
dotus Labynetos,  or  his  son.  For  an  account  of 
the  circumstances  attending  his  overthrow,  see  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  Herodotus,  &c. 


BELT— BELTEIN". 


BELT  (signifying  Girdle),  the  name  given  to 
two  straits,  -flie  Great  and  the  Little  B.,  which, 
with  the  Sound,  connect  the  Baltic  with  the  Oatte- 
gat.  The  Great  B.,  ahout  70  miles  in  length, 
and  varying  in  breadth  from  4  to  more  than  20 
miles,  divides  the  Danish  islands,  Seeland  and 
Laaland,  from  Filneu  and  Langelaud.  The  Little 
B.  divides  the  island  of  Fiinen  from  Jutland. 
It  is  equal  in  length  to  the  Great  B.,  but  much 
narrower.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  10  miles, 
but  it  gradually  narrows  towards  the  north,  until 
at  the  fort  of  Frederica  it  is  less  than  a  mile  wide ; 
thus  the  passage  from  the  Cattegat  into  the  Baltic 
is  here  easily  commanded.  Both  the  Belts  are 
dangerous  to  navigation,  on  account  of  numerous 
sandbanks  and  strong  currents;  and  therefore,  for 
large  vessels,  the  passage  by  the  Sound  (q.  v.)  is 
preferred. 

BB'LTEIN,  BE'LTANE,  BEI'LTINE,  or 
BEA'LTAINN,  the  name  of  a  heathen  festival  once 
common  to  all  the  Celtic  nations,  and  traces  of  which 
have  survived  to  the  present  day.  The  name  is 
derived  from  tin  or  teine,  fire,  and  BeaJ  or  BeU,  the 
Celtic  god  of  light  or  Sun-god,  a  deity  mentioned 
by  Ausonius  (309 — 392  a.b.)  and  Tertullian  (who 
flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  3d  c),  as  weU  as 
on  several  ancient  inscriptions,  as  Belenus  or  Belinus. 
B.  thus  means  'Seal's  fire,'  and  belongs  to  that 
sun  and  fire  worship  which  has  always  been  one  of 
the  most  prominent  forms  of  polytheism.  The  great 
festival  of  this  worship  among  the  Celtic  nations 
was  held  in  the  beginning  of  May,  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  somewhat  similar  observance  in 
the  beginning  of  November  (the  beginning,  and  the 
end  of  summer).  On  such  occasions,  aU  the  fires 
in  the  district  were  extinguished  (while  the  system 
was  in  full  force,  even  death  was  the  penalty  of 
neglect)  ;  the  needfire  (q.  v.)  was  then  kindled  with 
great  solemnity,  and  sacrifices  were  offered — latterly, 
perhaps,  of  animals,  hut  originally,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  of  human  beings.  Erom  this  sacrificial 
fire  the  don>estic  hearths  were  rekindled. 

The  earliest  mention  of  B.  is  found  by  Cormao, 
Archbishop  of  Cashel  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  c. 
A  relic  of  this  festival,  as  practised  in  some  parts 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  about  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  c,  is  thus  described :  '  The  young 
folks  of  a  hamlet  meet  in  the  moors  on  the  1st  of 
May.  They  cut  a  table  in  the  green  sod,  of  a 
round  figure,  by  cutting  a  trench  in  the  ground  of 
such  circumference  as  to  hold  the  whole  company. 
They  then  kindle  a  fire,  and  dress  a  repast  of  eggs 
and  milk  in  the  consistence  of  a  custard.  They  knead 
a  cake  of  oatmeal,  which  is  toasted  at  the  embers 
against  a  stone.  After  the  custard  is  eaten  up, 
they  divide  the  cake  in  so  many  portions,  as  similar 
as  possible  to  one  another  in  size  and  shape,  as 
there  are  persons  in  the  company.  They  daub  one 
of  these  portions  with  charcoal  until  it  is  perfectly 
black.  They  then  put  aU  the  bits  of  the  cake  into  a 
bonnet,  and  every  one,  blindfold,  draws  out  a  portion. 
The  bonnet-holder  is  entitled  to  the  last  bit.  Who- 
ever draws  the  black  bit  is  the  devoted  person,  who 
is  to  be  sacrificed  to  Baal,  whose  favour  they  mean 
to  implore  in  rendering  the  year  productive.  The 
devoted  person  is  compelled  to  leap  three  times 
over  the  flames.'  The  leaping  three  times  through 
the  fire  is  clearly  a  symbolical  sacrifice,  and  there 
was  doubtless  a  time  when  the  victim  was  bound 
on  the  pile,  and  burned.     See  Sacrifice,  Human. 

It  has  been  usual  to  identify  the  worship  of 
the  Celtic  Beal  with  that  of  the  Baal  (q.  v.)  or 
Bel  of  the  Phoenicians  and  other  Semitic  nations. 
It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  go  beyond  the  family 
of  nations  to  which  the  Celts  belong  (see  Aryans), 
in  order  to  find  analogies  either  for  the  name  or  the 


thing.  J.  Grimm  {DeutscJw  Mytkologie,  i.  208,  581) 
identifies  the  Celtic  Beal  not  only  with  the  Slavonic 
Belbog  or  Bjelbog  (in  which  name  the  syllable  bel  or 
bjd  means  white,  and  bog,  god),  but  also  with  the 
Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  Balder  (q.  v.)  or  Paltar, 
whose  name  appears  under  the  form  of  Baldag  (the 
white  or  bright  day),  and  who  appears  to  have  been 
also  extensively  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Phbl 
or  Pol.  The  uuiversahty  all  over  Eiirope  in  heathen 
times  of  the  worship  of  these  personifications  of  the 
sun  and  of  light  through  the  kindling  of  fires  and 
other  rites,  is  testified  by  the  yet  surviving  practice 
of  periodically  lighting  bonfires  (q.  v.).  The  more 
marked  turning-points  of  the  seasons  would  natu- 
rally determine  the  times  of  these  festivals.  The 
two  solstices  at  midwiater  (see  Yule)  and  mid- 
summer, and  the  beginning  and  end  of  summer, 
would  be  among  the  chief  seasons.  The  periods 
of  observance,  which  varied,  no  doubt,  originally, 
more  or  less  in  different  places,  were  stiU  further 
disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
Unable  to  extirpate  these  rites,  the  church  sought 
to  Christianise  them  by  associatiag  them  with  rites 
of  her  own,  and  for  this  purpose  either  appoioted  a 
church-festival  at  the  time  of  the  heathen  one,  or 
endeavoured  to  shift  the  time  of  the  heathen 
observance  to  that  of  an  already  fixed  church- 
festival.  AU  over  the  south  of  Germany,  the 
great  bonfire  celebration  was  held  at  midsummer 
(Johannisfeuer),  [see  John's  (St)  Eve] — a  rehc, 
probably,  of  the  sun-festival  of  the  summer  solstice : 
throughout  the  north  of  Germany,  it  was  held  at 
Easter.  It  is  probable  that  this  fire-festival  (Oster- 
feuer)  of  Ostara — a  principal  deity  among  the  Saxons 
and  Angles — ^had  been  originally  held  on  the  1st 
of  May,  and  was  shifted  so  as  to  coincide  with 
the  church-festival  now  known  as  Easter  (q.  v. ; 
see  also  Waipurgis-naoht).  The  seriousness  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  these  .observances  continued 
to  be  celebrated  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
began  afterwards  to  decline,  and  the  kindling  of 
bonfires  has  been  mostly  put  down  by  the  govern- 
ments ;  the  earlier  interdicts  alleging  the  imchristian 
nature  of  the  rites ;  the  later,  the  danger  occasioned 
to  the  forests. 

In  Great  Britain,  St  John's  Eve  was  celebrated 
with  bonfires  ;  and  Easter  had  its  fire-rites,  which, 
although  incorporated  in  the  service  of  the  Roman 
Cathohc  Church,  were  clearly  of  heathen  origin. 
But  the  great  day  for  bonfires  in  the  British  islands 
was  the  1st  of  November.  Fewer  traces  of  this 
are  found  in  other  countries,  and  therefore  we  must 
look  upon  it  as  more  peculiarly  Celtic.  While  the 
May  festival  of  B.  was  in  honour  of  the  sun- 
god,  in  his  character  of  god  of  war — who  had  just 
put  to  flight  the  forces  of  cold  and  darkness — ^the 
November  festival  was  to  celebrate  his  beneficent 
influence  in  produciog  the  fruits  which  had  just 
been  gathered  in.  Hence  it  was  called  SaTnlitlidne 
(peace-fire).  If  we  may  judge  from  the  traces  that 
still  remain  or  have  been  recorded,  the  November 
observances  were  more  of  a  private  nature,  every 
house  having  its  bonfitre  and  its  offerings,  probably 
of  fruits,  concluding  with  a  domestic  feast.  The 
B.  festival,  again,  was  public,  and  attended  by 
bloody  sacrifices.  Although  the  November  bonfires, 
like  B.,  were  probably  of  Celtic  origin,  they  seem  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
islands  generally.  About  the  end  of  last  cen- 
tury they  were  stUl  kindled  in  various  parts  of 
England,  and  to  this  day  (1860),  over  whole  dis- 
tricts of  Aberdeenshire,  every  rural  dwelling  has 
its  Hallowe'en  bonfire  lighted  at  nightfall  in  an 
adjoining  stiibble-field. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  population  of  England  had 
their  own  characteristic  May-day  rites;  but  there 
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exist  traces  also  of  the  observance  among  them 
on  that  day  of  rites  similar  to  the  Celtic  Beltane. 
An  'Old  Holne  Curate,'  writing  to  Notes  and 
Queries  in  1853,  says :  '  At  the  village  of  Holne, 
situated  on  one  of  the  spurs  of  Dartmoor,  is  a 
field  of  about  two  acres,  the  property  of  the  parish, 
and  caUed  the  Ploy  (play)  Field.  In  the  centre 
of  this  stands  a  granite  pillar  (Menhir)  6  or  7  feet 
high.  On  May  morning,'  before  daybreak,  the 
young  men  of  the  village  assemble  there,  and  then 
proceed  to  the  moor,  where  they  select  a  ram 
lamb  (doubtless  with  the  consent  of  the  owner), 
and  after  running  it  down,  bring  it  in  triumph  to 
the  Ploy  Field,  fasten  it  to  the  pillar,  cut  its  throat, 
and  then  roast  it  whole,  skin,  wool,  &c.  At  mid- 
day, a  struggle  takes  place,  at  the  risk  of  cut  hands, 
for  a  slice,  it  being  supposed  to  confer  luck  for  the 
ensuing  year  on  the  fortunate  devourer.  As  an  act 
of  gallantry,  in  high  esteem  among  the  females,  the 
young  men  sometimes  fight  their  way  through  the 
crowd  to  get  a  sHce  for  their  chosen  among  the 
young  women,  all  of  whom,  in  their  best  dresses, 
attend  the  Earn  Feast,  as  it  is  called.  Dancing, 
wrestling,  and  other  games,  assisted  by  copious 
libations  of  cider  during  the  afternoon,  prolong 
the  festivity  tUl  midnight. 

'The  time,  the  place  (looking  east),  the  mystic 
pillar,  and  the  ram,  surely  bear  some  evidence  va. 
favour  of  the  Kam  Feast  being  a  sacrifice  to  Baal.'_ 

Additional  notices  of  this  sun  and  fire  worship 
will  be  found  under  Yulb,  Cajstdlemas,  Lammas, 
and  the  other  heads  referred  to  in  this  article. 

BELU'GA,  a  genus  of  Getacea  (q.  v.),  of  the 
family  of  Delphinida  or  Dolphins  (q.  v.),  differing 
from  the  rest  of  that  family  in  the  blunt  and  broad 
head,  which  has  no  produced  snout;  the  smaller 
number  of  teeth,  the  greater  part  of  which  often  fall 
out  before  the  animal  is  far  advanced  in  age;  and 


are  also  employed  for  various  purposes  —Another 
species  of  B.  is  found  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
It  is  called  B.  Kingii. 
BE'LUS.     See  Baai. 

BELVBDE'EB  (It.)  was  originaUy  an  erection 
on  the  top  of  a  house,  for  the  purpose  of  loolang 
out  on  the  surrounding  country,  and  en]oying  the 
air,  in  which  sense  it  is  still  understoodm  Italy. 
A  part  of  the  Vatican  (q.  v.)  in  Rome  is  known 
as  the  B.,  and  gives  name  to  the  famous  statue  ot 
ApoUo.  In  France,  and  with  us,  the  word  has  come 
to  signify  any  kind  of  summer-house  or  place  ot 
refreshment. 

BELVEDE'RE  {Kochia  scoparia,  Gherwpodmm 
scoparium,  or  Salsola  scoparia),  an  annual  plant 
of  the  natural  order  Ohenopodiaxece  (q.  v.),  a  native 
of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  and  of  great 
part  of  Asia,  which  has  long  been  very  famdiar  m 
British  gardens  as  an  ornamental  annual,  not  upon 
account  of  its  flowers,  which  have  no  beauty,  but 
of  its  close,  pyramidal,  rigid  form,  and  nunieroua 
narrow  leaves,  which  make  it  appear  like  a  miniature 
cypress-tree.  It  is  sometimes  called  .Summbb 
Cypress. 

BBLVI'SIA  (also  called  Napoleo'na),  a  genus 
of  exogenous  plants,  the  type  of  the  natural  order 
BdvisiacecB,  of  which  order  only  a  very  few  species 
have  yet  been  discovered,  natives  of  the  tropical 
parts  of  Africa.  They  are  large  shrubs,  with  smooth, 
simple,  leathery  leaves.  The  flowers  grow  in  threes, 
sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  a,re  beautiful 
and  extremely  curious.  The  calyx  is  a  thick, 
leathery  cup,  divided  into  five  ovate  segments.  The 
corolla  consists  of  three  distinct  rings;  the  outer 
one  5-lobed,  and  furnished  with  ribs,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  strongly  plaited,  turning  back  over  and 
hiding  the  calyx  when  full  blown;  the  second,  a 
narrow  membrane,  divided  into  numerous  regular 
segments  like  a  fringe;  the  third,  an  erect  cup- 
shaped  membrane.  The  stamens  are  erect  like 
another  cup ;  the  ovary  5-celled,  with  two  ovules  in 
each  cell ;  the  style  short,  thick,  and  5-angled,  with 
a  broad,  flat,  5-angled  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a  soft 
berry,  crowned  with  the  calyx,  with  large  kidney- 
The  wood  is  soft,  and  contains  numer- 
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the  want  of  a  dorsal  fin.  The  only  species  found 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world  is  B.  arctica  (for 
which  name  there  are  unhappily  many  synonyms, 
as  B.  leucas,  &c.),  the  White  Whale  and  White  Fish 
of  wlwjers,  often  called  by  English  writers  the  B., 
and  the  Round-headed  Cachalot.  The  form  of  the 
B.  is  remarkably  characterised  by  the  softness  of  all 
its  curves,  and  adapts  it  for  rapid  and  graceful  move- 
ments ;  its  skin  is  usually  of  a  clear  white  colour, 
and  not  very  strong,  so  that  it  often  fails  to  retain 
a  harpoon.  The  B.  attains  a  length  of  more  than 
thirteen  feet.  The  female  brings  forth  two  young 
ones  at  a  birth,  and  displays  the  greatest  solicitude 
for  them.  The  food  of  the  B.  consists  of  fish,  in 
pursuit  of  which  it  often  ascends  rivers  to  some 
distance.  It  is  gregarious,  and  may  be  seen  in 
herds  of  forty  or  fifty,  which  often  gambol  around 
boats ;  it  abounds  in  most  parts  of  the  arctic  seas, 
and  sometimes,  but  not  very  frequently,  visits  the 
British  shores.  One  was  killed  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth  in  1815,  and  one  in  the  Medway  in  1846. 
The  Greenlanders  take  the  B.  with  harpoons  or 
with  strong  nets.  Its  flesh  affords  them  a  valuable 
supply  of  food,  and  is  eaten  by  most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  arctic  coasts;  it  affords  also  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  very  finest  oil,  and  the  skin  is 
made  into  leather.  Some  of  the  internal  membranes 
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ous  dotted  vessels. — The  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  the 
best  known  species  is  mucilaginous  and  eatable,  the 
rind  very  full  of  tannin;  the  fruit  is  as  large  as  a 
pomegranate,  and  the  seeds  Ij  inch  long. — The 
position  of  this  remarkable  order  in  the  botanical 
system  is  not  yet  well  determined.  Lindley  regards 
it  as  most  nearly  allied  to  Ehizoplioracece  (Mangroves, 
q.  v.).  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  two  inner 
rings  of  the  corolla  should  be  regarded  as  sterile 
stamens,  and  the  place  of  the  order  is  thus  fixed 
near  Barringtoniacem  (q.  v.). 

BELZO'NI,  GiovAiTNi  Battista,  the  son  of  a  poor 
barber,  was  bom  at  Padua  in  1778,  and  was  educated 
at  Home,  for  the  priesthood,  but  soon  displayed  a 
preference  for  mechanical  science,  especially  hydrau- 
lics ;  and  when  the  French  republican  troops  took 
possession  of  the  pontifical  city,  he  quitted  his  reli- 
gious studies  altogether.  About  the  year  1800,  he 
visited  HoUand,  and  in  1803  came  to  England.  For 
a  time  he  gained  a  living  by  exhibiting  feats  of 
strength  in  the  theatres.  At  Astley's,  he  played  the 
part  of  Hercules,  but  he  also  continued  his  mecha- 
nical studies,  and  even  gave  numerous  hydraulic 
representations  in  the  most  populous  towns  of  the 
kingdom.  After  a  sojourn  of  nine  years  in  England, 
he  went  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  his  capacity  of 
theatrical  athlete.  From  the  peninsula,  he  passed 
to  Malta,  and  thence  to  Egypt  in  1815,  on  the 
invitation  of  Mehemet  Ali,  who  wished  him  to 
construct  a  hydraulic  machine.    After  succeeding  in 
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this  undertalung,  he  was  induced,  by  the  travellers 
Burolchardt  and  Salt,  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  exploration  of  Egjrptian  antiquities.  He  threw 
himself  with  ardour  into  his  new  vocation.  He 
removed  the  colossal  bust  of  the  so-called  'Young 
Memnon'  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  to 
Alexandria,  and  was  the  first  who  opened  the  temple 
of  Ipsambul.  In  the  valley  of  'the  royal  graves' 
— Biban-el-Moluk — near  Thebes,  he  discovered 
several  important  catacombs  containing  mummies, 
and  among  others,  opened,  in  1817,  the  celebrated 
tomb  of  Paammetiohus,  from  which  he  removed  the 
splendid  sarcophagus,  now,  along  with  the  'Young 
Memnon,'  and  other  results  of  B.'s  labours,  in  the 
British  Museum.  But  B.'s  greatest  undertaking 
■was  his  opening  of  the  pjrramid  of  Cephren.  An 
attempt  made  on  his  ifie  caused  his  departure 
from  Egypt,  but  previously  he  made  a  journey 
alpmc  the  coast  of  the  Eed  Sea,  and  another  to 
the  Oasis  of  Siwah,  hoping  there  to  find  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter- Ammon.  In  the  course  of 
lis  explorations,  he  discovered  the  emerald  mines 
■of  Zubara  and  the  ruins  of  Berenice,  the  ancient 
■commercial  entrepdt  between  Eurc^e  and  India. 
In  September  1819,  he  returned  to  Europe,  visited 
bis  native  town,  Padua,  and  enriched  it  ■with  two 
Egyptian  statues  of  granite.  He  also  pubhshed  in 
London  his.  Narrative  of  the  Operations  and  Becmt 
Itiscoveries  yiiihin  the  Pyramids,  Temples,  Tombs, 
and  Excavations  in  Egypt  and  Nubia;  and  of  a 
Journey  to  the  Coast  of  the  Eed  Sea  in  search  of  the 
ancient  Berenice,  and  amother  to  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter- 
Amman  (1821,  ■with  an  atlas  of  44  coloured  engrav- 
ings). In  1821,  he  opened  in  London  an  exhibition 
•of  his  Egyptian  antiquities,  but  soon  afterwards 
undertook  a  journey  to  Timbuktu,  in  Central  Africa. 
At  Benin,  he  was  attacked  by  dysentery,  which 
•compelled  ^lim  to  return  to  Gato,  where  he  died, 
December  3,  1823.  His  original  dra^wings  of  the 
Toyal  tombs  he  had  opened  in  Egypt  were  published 
by  his  ■widow  (London,  1829). 

BEM,  Joseph,  commander  of  the  army  in  Tran- 
sylvania during  the  Hungarian  revolution,  1848 — 9, 
was  bom  at  Tarnov,  in  G-aMoia,  1793.  After  a 
■course  of  military  adventure  in  Poland,  he  went  to 
Erance,  where  he  resided  for  a  considerable  time, 
earning  a  livelihood  by  teaching  mechanics  and 
mnemonics.  In  1848,  after  failiDg  in  an  attempt  to 
organise  an  insurrection  in  Vienna,  he  joined  the 
Hungarians,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Transylvania,  amountiag  to  8000 — 10,000 
men.  He  at  first  experienced  some  checks  from 
the  Austrian  army,  but  afterwards  defeated  them  at 
Hermaunstadt  and  the  bridge  of  Piski;  and  finally 
succeeded,  in  March  1849,  in  driving  both  them 
and  their  allies,  the  Kussians,  back  into  Wallachia. 
Having  thus  made  himself  master  of  Transylvania, 
lie  proposed,  by  amnesties  and  general  mild  rule,  to 
gain  the  adherence  of  the  German  and  Slavonian 
population,  especially  iu  Wallachia ;  but  his  pro- 
positions were  not  entertained  by  Kossuth  and  the 
Hungarian  commissariat.  After  expelling  the  troops 
Muder  Puchner  from  the  Banat,  B.  returned  into 
Transylvania,  where  the  Russians  had  defeated 
the  Hungarians.  Here  he  reorganised  his  forces, 
and  did  all  that  was  possible  in  his  circumstances 
to  prevent  the  union  of  the  Russians  with  the 
Austrians,  but  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful  After 
failing  in  an  attempt  to  excite  an  insurrection  in 
Moldavia,  he  was  defeated  in  a  battle  near 
Sohaszburg,  where  he  was  opposed  to  three  times 
the  number  of  his  own  troops.  At  Kossuth's 
request,  he  now  hastened  into  Hungary,  where  he 
took  part  in  the  unfortunate  battle  near  Temesvar. 
Retreating  into  Transylvania,  he  here  defended  him- 
self for .  some  days  against  a  vastly  superior  force. 


and  then  made  his  escape  into  Turkey,  where  he 
embraced,  from  political  motives,  the  profession  of 
Islam,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  pasha,  and 
obtained  a  command  in  the  Turkish  army.  In 
February  1850,  he  was  sent  to  Aleppo,  where,  after 
suppressing  the  sanguinary  insurrection  of  the  Arabs 
agamst  the  Christian  population,  he  died  of  fever, 
December  10,  1850.  B.  was  in  private  life  jchar- 
aoterised  by  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  and, 
as  a  military  leader,  was  distinguished  by  courage, 
presence  of  mind  when  in  extreme  danger,  and 
remarkable  rapidity  of  movement. 

BEMBATOO'KA,  Bay  op,  a  safe  and  commodious 
bay  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar,  in  lat. 
16°  S.,  and  long.  46°  E.  Prime  buUocks  are  sold 
here  for  less  than  10«.  each,  and  are  bought  exten- 
sively by  agents  of  the  French  government,  who  ■ 
have  them  (Siveu  to  Fort  Dauphin,  on  Antongil  Bay, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  where  they  are 
killed  and  cured  for  the  use  of  the  French  na^vy,  and 
for  eolonial  consumption.  Rice  is  also  sold  very 
cheap  at  Bembatooka.  Majunga,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  bay,  is  an  important  town,  Bembatooka 
being  but  a  ■village. 

BEMBE'CID.^,  a  family  of  Hymenopterous 
insects  of  the  di^vision  in  which  the  females  are  fur- 
nished ■with  stings.  Along  ■with  BphegidcB  (q.  v.), 
and  other  nearly  allied  families,  they  receive  the 
popular  name  of  Sand-wasps.  They  very  much 
resemble  bees  or  wasps  in  general  appearance.  They 
are  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Some 
of  them  are  remarkable  for  the  odour  of  roses  which 
they  emit.  The  females  make  burrows  in  sandy 
banks,  in  each  of  which  they  deposit  an  egg,  and 
along  ■with  it  the  bodies  of  a  few  flies  as  food  for  the 
larva.  The  B.  fly  very  rapidly,  and  with  a  loud 
buzzing  noise.  Bembex  rostrata  is  common  in  the 
south  of  Europe. 

BBMBO,  PiETKO,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Italian  scholars  of  the  16th  c,  was  bom  in  Venice, 
May  20, 1470 ;  ha^ving  studied  at  Padua  and  Ferrara, 
he  early  devoted  himself  to  polite  literature.  He 
edited  the  Italian  poems  of  Petrarch,  printed  by 
Aldus,  in  1501,  and  the  Terzerime  of  Dante,  1502. 
In  1506,  he  proceeded  to  the  court  of  TJrbino,  where 
he  resided  until  1512,  when  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  made  secretary  to  Pope  Leo  X. 
On  the  death  of  that  pope,  B.  returned  to  Padua, 
where  he  became  a  liberal  patron  of  literature  and 
the  arts,  as  well  as  a  fertUe  ■writer  himself.  In  1529, 
he  accepted  the  office  of  historiographer  to  the 
repubbo  of  Venice,  and  was  also  appointed  keeper 
of  St  Mark's  Library.  In  1539,  B.,  who  had  only 
taken  the  minor  ecclesiastical  orders,  was  unex- 
pectedly presented  ■with  a  cardinal's  hat  by  Pope 
Paul  III.,  who  afterwards  appointed  him  to  the 
dioceses  of  Gubbio  and  Bergamo.  He  died  January 
18,  1547.  B.  united  in  his  character  all  that  is 
amiable.  He  was  the  restorer  of  good  style  in 
both  Latin  and  ItaHan  literature.  His  taste  is  said 
to  have  been  so  fastidious  with  regard  to  style, 
that  he  subjected  each  of  his  o-wn  ■writings  to  forty 
re^yisions  pre'rious  to  publication.  Some  of  his 
■writings  are  marred  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  time. 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  the  Reni/m 
Veneticarum  Libri  XII.  (Venice,  1551),  of  which 
he  published  an  Italian  edition  (Venice,  1552) ; 
his  Prose,  dialogues  in  which  are  given  the  rules 
of  the  Tuscan  fialeot ;  Oli  Asolani,  a  series  of  dis- 
putations on  love,  &c. ;  Bime,  a  collection  of  sonnets 
and  canzonets ;  his  Letters,  Italian  and  Latin ;  and 
the  work,  De  Virgilii  Culice  et  Tereniii  Eabulis.  His 
collected  works  were  published  at  Venice,  in  4  vols., 
1729. 

BB'MBRIDGB  BEDS  are  a  division  of  the  Upper 
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Eocene  strata,  resting  on  the  St  Helen's,  and  capped 
by  tke  Hempstead  series.  They  are  principally 
developed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Ed.  Forbes,  who 
oarefuily  examined  them  there,  has  arranged  them 
in  four  subdivisions  :  1.  The  upper  marls  and  lami- 
nated gray  clays,  which  form  the  basement  bed  of 
the  '  black  band,'  the  lowest  member  of  the  Hemp- 
stead series.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  abund- 
ance of  Melania  twretissima.  2.  UnfossiUferous 
mottled  clays,  alternating  with  fossUiferous  marls 
and  clays,  whose  characteristic  organisms  are  Ceri- 
tkium  rmttaMe  and  Cyrena  pulchra.  3.  The  oyster- 
bed,  consisting  of  greenish  marl,  and  containing 
immense  quantities  of  a  species  of  oyster  [Ostrea 
Vectends),  accompanied  with  Cerilliia,  Mytili,  and 
other  marine  mollusca.  4.  The  Bembridge  lime- 
stone, generally  a  compact,  pale-yellow,  or  cream- 
coloured  limestone,  but  sometimes  vesicular  and 
concretionary,  and  containing  occasionally  siliceous 
or  cherty  bands.  This  is  interstratified  with  shales 
and  friable  marls.  All  the  beds  are  fossUiferous, 
containing  numerous  land  and  fresh-water  shells. 
One  bed  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  remains 
of  a  little  globular  Paludina.  Shells  of  Lymnea 
and  Planorbis  are  abundant,  and  are  accompanied 
with  the  spirally  striated  nucules  of  two  species  of 
Gliara,  water-plants  which  have  been  well  preserved 
because  of  the  large  quantity  of  lime  which  enters 
into  their  composition.  In  this  division  have  been 
found  the  mammalian  remains  of  the  species  of 
Palceotherium  (q.  v.)  and  Anophtherium  (q.  v.) 
which  characterise  the  gypseous  deposits  of  Mont- 
martre ;  it  is  consequently  considered  the  British 
equivalent  of  these  Parisian  beds. 

No  marked  line  of  distinction  separates  this  series 
from  the  St  Helen's  beds  on  which  it  rests.  The 
contained  organisms  indicate  that  both  had  the 
same  fluvio-marine  origin.  The  maximum  thickness 
of  the  Bembridge  series  is  115  feet. 

BEN,  a  term  of  Gaelic  origin,  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  the  principal  mountains*  of  Scotland — as 
Ben  Ledi,  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Nevis,  &;o.  It  is 
essentially  the  same  word  as  the  Welsh  Pen,  the 
primary  signification  of  which  is  'head,'  and  hence 
it  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  'mountain 
summit'  or  'mountain  head.'  The  term  Pennine, 
applied  to  a  division  of  the  Alps,  is  doubtless  derived 
from  the  Celtic  Pen  or  Ben;  and  even  the  name 
Apennines  is  in  all  probability  from  the  same  root. 

BEN,  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  '  son,'  and  form- 
ing the  first  syllable  of  many  names  ancient  and 
modern — as  Benhadad,  Benjamin,  Ben  Israel,  &c. 
The  corresponding  Arabic  word,  Ibn  or  Ebn,  in 
like  manner  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  great 
number  of  names — as  Ibn  Sina  (Avicenna),  Ibn- 
al-Faradhi,  Ibn-al-Khatib,  &c.  Ibn,  in  some  of 
its  construct  forms,  drops  the  initial  vowel,  thus 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew — as  Jiisuf-ben- 
Tahih  (Joseph  the  son  of  Jacob).  The  plural 
(in  the  construct  form),  Beni,  is  found  in  the  names 
of  many  Arab  tribes  both  in  Asia  and  Africa — as 
Beni  Temeem  (or  Temim),  Beni  Selim,  Beni  Sala, 
&c. ;  and  sometimes  it  occurs  in  the  names  of  places 
— as  Beni  Hassan. 

BEN,  Oil  oi',  a  fluid  fixed  oU,  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  a  tree  found  in  India  and  Arabia, 
and  known  as  the  Hokseradish  Tree  [Moringa 
pterygosperma).  The  seeds  are  called  Ben  Nuts, 
and  are  roundish,  with  three  membranous  wings. 
The  oil  is  used  by  watchmakers,  because  it  does  not 
readily  freeze ;  also  by  perfumers,  as  the  basis  of 
various  scents ;  and  other  oils  are  often  adulterated 
with  it.     See  Hoese  radish  Tree. 

BEN A'BES,  a  city  on  the  left  side  of  the  Ganges, 
which  here  varies,  according  to  the  season,  between 
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50  and  92  feet  in  depth,  and  in  width  between  600 
yards  and  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile.  It  is  in 
lat.  25°  17'  N.,  and  long.  83°  4'  E.,  being  421  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Calcutta,  and  466  and  74 
respectively  to  the  south-east  of  Delhi  and  Alla- 
habad. Without  reckoning  Secrole,  which,  at  the 
distance  of  2  or  3  miles  to  the  westward,  contains 
the  ofiicial  estabhshments,  B.  covers,  as  it  were,  an 
amphitheatre  of  3  miles  in  front,  and  1  nule  in 
depth,  the  immediate  margin  of  the  river,  which 
is  comparatively  steep,  being  chiefly  occupied  by 
flights  of  steps,  or  ghats,  as  they  are  called,  where 
crowds  of  afl.  classes  spend  the  day  in  business, 
amusement,  or  devotion.  This  lively  scene,  backed 
by  the  minarets  of  about  300  mosques,  and  the 
pinnacles  of  about  1000  pagodas,  presents  a  tndy 
picturesque  appearance  to  spectators  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  Ganges.  On  closer  inspection, 
however,  the  city,  as  a  whole,  disappoints  a.  visitor. 
The  streets,  or  rather  alleys,  altogether  impracti- 
cable for  wheeled-carriages,  barely  afibrd  a  passage 
to  individual  horsemen  or  single  beasts  of  burden; 
and  these  thoroughfares,  besides  being  shut  out 
from  sun  and  air  by  buildings  of  several  stories,  are 
said  to  be  shared  with  the  numerous  passengers  by 
sacred  bulls  that  roam  about  at  will.  The  estimates 
of  the  population  vary  from  200,000  to  1,000,000. 

In  the  traditions  of  the  country,  B.  is  believed  to- 
have  been  coeval  with  creation ;  and  tolerably  authen- 
tic history  does  assign  to  it  a  really  high  antiquity. 
In  its  actual  condition,  however,  B.  is  a  modem  city. 
Both  in  extent  and  in  embellishment,  it  owes  much 
to  the  influence  of  Mahratta  ascendency,  which 
dates  from  the  close  of  the  17th  c. ;  and  it  possesses, 
perhaps,  not  a  single  structure  that  reaches  back 
to  the  close  of  the  16th.  As  the  central  seat  of 
Hinduism,  B.,  on  high  occasions,  attracts  immense 
crowds  of  pilgrims — sometimes  as  many  as  100,000 ; 
and  a,  few  years  ago,  during  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
forty  persons  were  trampled  to  death  in  the  streets. 
Naturally  enough,  the  Brahmins  of  B.  have  always 
been  remarkable  for  bigotry.  Now,  however,  Braih- 
minism  appears  to  be  on  the  decline ;  and  a  result,, 
which  Mohammedan  persecution  vainly  tried  to 
produce,  would  seem  to  be  gradually  achieved, 
chiefly  through  the  introduction  of  Em-opean  liter- 
ature and  science.  On  the  Sanscrit  College,  insti- 
tuted in  1792,  there  was  at  a  later  date  ingrafted 
an  English  department,  comprising  poetry,  history, 
mathematics,  and  pohtical  economy.  In  1850,  the 
pupils  numbered  230 — 6  converts  to  Christianity, 
16  Mussulmans,  and  208  Hindus.  B.,  as  Heber 
has  observed,  is  very  industrious  and  wealthy,  as 
well  as  very  holy.  Besides  having  extensive  manu- 
factures of  its  own  in  cotton,  wool,  and  sUk,  its 
commanding  position  on  the  gi-and  line  of  commu- 
nication—road, river,  and  rail  aUke — ^renders  it  the 
principal  emporium  of  the  neighbouring  regions.  It 
is  the  great  mart  for  the  shawls  of  the  north,  the 
diamonds  of  the  south,  and  the  muslins  of  the  east ; 
while  it  circulates  the  varied  productions  of  Europe 
and  America  over  Bundelcund,  Goruckpore,  Nepal, 
&c.  For  the  general  history  of  the  city,  see  the 
following  article  on  the  district  of  the  same  name. 
The  details  of  the  mutiny  of  1857  wiH  be  found 
under  the  head  of  Secrole.  At  the  same  time,  B. 
proper  added  its  share  to  the  fearful  interest  of 
the  emergency  through  the  proverbially  fanatical 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  who,  during  the  second 
siege  of  Bhurtpore,  had  got  30,000  sabres  sharpened 
in  anticipation  of  a  second  repulse  of  the  British. 

BENA'RES,  the  district  mentioned  in  the  imme- 
diately preceding  article.    It  is  under  the  lieutenant- 
governorship  of  the  North-west  Provinces,  being 
bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  Jounpur ;  on  the  E. . 
by  Ghazeepore  and  Shahabad;  and  on  the  S.  and  W. 
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by  Mirzapore.  It  extends  in  N.  lat.  between  25°  1' 
and  25°  32',  and  in  E.  long,  between  82°  45'  and 
83°  38';  and  thus  measuring  about  30  miles  by 
about  55,  it  embraces  an  area  of  about  1000  square 
miles.  In  1848,  ihe  census  gave  a  population  of 
741,426,  or  about  750  to  a  square  mile,  the  Hindus 
being  676,050,  and  all  others,  65,376.  The  district 
is  traversed  by  the  Ganges  in  a  north-east  direction 
for  about  45  miles.  Besides  other  rivers,  such  as 
the  Karamnosa,  the  Goomtee,  and  the  Buma,  and 
several  inferior  streams,  lakes  and  tanks  are  numer- 
ous, but  small,  the  largest  not  exceeding  a  mile  in 
circuit.  The  annual  rain-faU,  though  averaging  less 
than  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Ganges,  is  stUl  con- 
siderable, always  exceeding  30  inches,  and  amount- 
ing in  1823  to  89.  Considering  that  the  tract  is 
barely  beyond  the  tropics,  and  but  little  elevated 
above  the  sea,  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is 
imusually  great,  being  between  45°  in  January,  and 
111°  in  May.  'The  mean  tempei-ature  is  stated  at 
77°,  pretty  nearly  the  middle  point  between  the  two 
extremes.  The  soil,  though  here  and  there  sterile, 
is  in  general  characterised  by  great  fertility,  more 
particularly  to  the  left  of  the  Ganges.  In  the 
growth  of  opium,  indigo,  and  sugar — more  especially 
of  the  last — the  district  surpasses  nearly  every  other 
portion  of  British  India.  £1  fact,  the  state  of  agri- 
culture is  such  as  may  be  expected  from  the  density 
of  the  population.  The  rich  fields,  the  thriving 
villages,  and  the  luxuriant  groves,  render  the  aspect 
of  the  country  very  delightful;  and  perhaps  the 
best  proof  of  the  presence  of  industry  and  civilisa- 
tion is  the  fact,  that  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  buffaloes, 
lions,  and  tigers,  which  were  hunted  in  1529,  have 
entirely  disappeared.  After  a  Hindu  domination, 
according  to  popular  faith,  of  2400  years,  the  district 
sank  under  the  Mussulman  yoke  in  1193;  and,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  16th  c,  it  was  annexed  by 
Baber  to  the  Mogul  Empire.  On  the  dismember- 
ment of  that  dominion,  it  feU  to  the  share  of  the 
Nawab  of  Oude,  whose  grandson,  in  1775,  ceded  it 
to  the  East  India  Company,  about  ten  years  after 
that  body  had  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal. 

BEN'A'TEK,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Iser,  a  few  miles  distant  from 
Prague.  It  is  worthy  of  note  as  being  for  a  long 
time  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  astronomer 
Tycho  Brahg. 

BENBBOtT'LA,  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  Western 
Isles  of  Scotland,  between  North  and  South  Uist, 
20  miles  west  of  Skye,  and  belonging  to  Inverness- 
shire.  It  is  8  miles  long,  and  8  broad,  low  and  flat, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  bog,  sand,  and  lake,  resting 
on  a  substratum  of  gneiss  rock,  with  a  very  broken 
coast-line.  Pop.  1718,  consisting  of  fishermen  and 
smaU  farmers,  who  fertilise  the  soil  with  the  sea- 
weed which  is  cast  ashore  on  the  island. 

BENBOW,  John,  a  brave  English  admiral,  was 
bom  in  Shropshire  in  1650.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  as  captain  of  a  merchantman,  in  a  bloody 
action  with  SaUee  pirates.  He  attracted  the  notice 
of  James  II.,  who  gave  him  a  commission  in  the 
navy.  After  the  Revolution,  he  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  a  large  ship,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  was  made  rear-admiral.  The  high  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  King  William  is  borne  in  memory 
by  a  very  bad  pun  on  nis  name,  said  to  have  been 
perpetrated  by  the  taciturn  monarch.  Objecting 
to  several  names  proposed  for  the  command  of  an 
expedition,  he  said :  '  No ;  these  are  aU  fresh- water 
heaus,  we  need  another  kiad  of  heau:  we  must  send 
Beribow.'  The  most  memorable  of  this  gallant 
sailor's  exploits  was  his  last,  where  his  stubborn 
valour  contrasted  nobly  with  the  dastardly  beha- 
viour of  his  captains.    Off  St  Martha,  in  the  West 


Indies,  on  the  19th  August  1702,  he  came  up 
with  a  superior  French  force  under  Admiral  Du 
Casse.  For  four  days  he  kept  up  a  running-fight 
with  the  enemy,  almost  deserted  by  the  rest  of  nis 
squadron.  On  the  morning  of  the  2i4th,  his  right  leg 
was  smashed  by  a  chain-shot.  His  officers  condoled 
with  him.  '  I  had  rather  have  lost  them  both,'  said 
the  sturdy  admiral,  '  than  have  seen  this  dishonour 
brought  upon  the  EngUsh  nation.  But,  hark  ye — if 
another  shot  should  take  me  off,  behave  like  men, 
and  fight  it  out ! '  As  soon  as  his  wound  was 
dressed,  he  was  carried  to  the  quarter-deck,  and 
directed  the  fight  while  it  lasted.  The  enemy  sus- 
tained severe  loss;  but  the  infamous  cowardice 
of  the  other  captains,  who  actually  refused  to  obey 
the  admiral's  signals,  made  the  contest  hopeless,  and 
B.  sailed  away  to  Jamaica.  He  died  of  his  wound 
on  the  4th  November.  The  recusant  officers  were 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  two  captains  were  shot. 
B.'s  employment  of  explosive  vessels  at  St  Malo, 
seems  to  have  been  an  anticipation  of  Lord 
Dundonald's  method  at  Basque  Roaids. 

BENCH,  a  hall  or  court  where  justice  is  admin- 
istered. In  this  sense,  however,  it  has  in  modem 
times  received  a  more  limited  acceptation,  signi- 
fying the  dais  or  elevated  part  of  a  court-room  or 
chamber  where  the  judges  sit  to  administer  the 
laws.  In  Enghsh  courts  of  justice,  this  seat  is  in 
form  literally  a  bench  or  couch  running  along  one 
end  of  the  court-room,  the  number  of  judges  and 
their  places  on  this  bench  being  marked  by  separate 
desks,  one  for  each  judge;  but  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  the  arrangement  is  different,  the  judges  in 
these  countries  sitting  on  chairs  placed  at  a  long 
and,  as  in  Scotland,  a  semicircular,  table,  which  is  in 
a  raised  position.  The  term  B.  is  also  applied,  by 
way  of  distinction,  to  the  judges  themselves  as  a 
class;  thus,  we  speak  of  the  B.  and  bar.  It  has 
likewise,  popularly  and  conventionally,  an  eccle- 
siastical application,  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England  being,  as  a  body,  sometimes  designated  by 
it ;  hence  the  expression, '  B.  of  Bishops.'   See  Banc. 

BENCH,  Common,  Court  or.  This  is  a 
technical  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.    See  Couets  oi'  Common  Law. 

BENCH,  King's,  or  Queen's,  the  supreme 
court  of  common  law  in  the  kingdom.  See  Courts 
OF  Common  Law. 

BENCH,  XJPPBE,  the  name  given  to  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  in  the  time  of  CromweU.  See 
preceding  notice,  and  Courts  of  Common  Law. 

BE'NCHERS.    The  governing  bodies  of  the  four 

freat  Law  Societies  in  England,  or  Inns  of  Court — 
liacoln's  Inn,  Inner  Temple,  Middle  Temple,  and 
Gray's  Inn — are  so  called.  They  are  generally 
Queen's  counsel  or  barristers  of  distinction ;  and 
they  annually  elect  a  president  or  treasurer,  as  he 
is  called,  who  takes  the  chair  at  their  corporate 
meetings,  and  speaks  and  acts  in  their  name.  See 
Inns  of  Coxjbt. 

BENCH-WARRANT,  is  a  warrant  signed  by  a 
superior  judge  or  two  justices  of  the  peace,  during 
the  assizes  or  sessions,  to  apprehend  a  defendant, 
against  whom  a  biU  of  indictment  has  been  found. 
See  Waebant. 

BENCOO'LEN,  a  Dutch  establishment  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  Sumatra,  near  the  outer  entrance 
of  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  being  in  lat.  3°  47'  S.,  and 
long.  102°  19'  E.  It  was  founded  by  the  EngUsh  in 
1685;  but,  in  1825,  it  was  exchanged  for  the  Dutch 
possessions  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  Its  popu- 
lation is  said  to  be  about  13,000.  Its  principal 
export  is  pepper ;  and  its  external  trade  is  carried 
on  chiefly  with  Batavia,  Bengal,  and  Holland. 
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BEND— BENEDICITE. 


Bend. 


BEND,  one  of  the  honourable  ordinaries,  or  more 
important  figures  in  Heraldry.  It  is  formed  by 
two  parallel  lines,  ■which  may  be 
either  straight,  or  indented,  engrailed, 
&c.  {q.  v.),  drawn  from  the  dexter  to 
the  sinister  base,  and  consequently 
passing  athwart  the  shield.  The  B. 
occupies  a  fifth  part  of  the  shield  in 
breadth,  if  plain;  and  a  third  part, 
if  charged.  The  B.  is  supposed  to 
represent  a  shoulder-belt,  or  scarf 
worn  over  the  shoulder.  When  heralds  speak  of 
the  B.  simply,  the  B.  dexter  is  understood,  the  B. 
sinister  being  always  expressly  mentioned. 

Send  Sinister  is  the  bend,  dexter  reversed,  and 
passing  from  the  left  to  the  right  side  of  the  shield, 
as  the  dexter  does  from  the  nght  to  the  left.  See 
Bah  and  Bastabd  Bar. 

There  are  four  diminutives  of  the  Bend — viz.,  the 
hendlet,  the  garter,  the  cost,  and  the  ribion. 


Bendlet. 


Garter. 


Cost. 


Sdbbon, 


The  terms  in  hend,  per  bend,  bendy,  &c.,  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  heraldic  worts,  and  signify 
that  the  charge  is  placed,  or  the  shield  divided, 
diagonally  in  the  direction  of  the  bend. 

BEND  is  the  name  for  one  among  many  kinds 
of  knot  by  which  ropes  are  fastened  on  shipboard. 
Seamen  imply  this  meaning  when  ;they  speak  of 
'  bending  the  cable,'  '  bending  a  saU,^  the  '  carrick- 
B.,'  the  'fishermen's  B.,'  the  '  sheet-B.,'  &c. 

BENDEMANN,  Edttaud,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished painters  of  the  Dusseldorf  school,  was  born 
in  Berlin  in  1811.  Although  he  had  received  a  very 
careful  scientific  education,  he  devoted  himself  to 
art,  became  a  pupil  of  Schadow's,  and  soon  proved 
that  he  had  not  mistaken  his  vocation.    As  early  as 

1832,  his  great  picture  of  the  Captive  Jews  was 
exhibited  at  Berlin,  and  at ,  once  acknowledged  to 
be  a  master-piece.     TTig  next  important  work,  in 

1833,  represented  Two  Girls  at  a  Fountain.  It  was 
followed,  in  1837,  by  Jeremiah  at  the  Ruins  of 
Jerusalem,  a  very  large  picture,  which  excited  uni- 
versal enthusiasm  in  Paris,  where  it  was  exhibited, 
and  for  which  he  obtained  a  prize-medal.  In  1838, 
B.  was  summoned  to  Dresden  as  member  of  the 
Academical  Council,  and  professor  of  the  Academy 
of  Art;  and  the  execution  of  the  larger  frescoes 
in  the  palace  was  intrusted  to  his  skill.  An  affec- 
tion of  the  eyes,  from  which  he  suffered  for  several 
years,  interrupted  the  work,  which  is  now,  however, 
completed,  and  embraces  a  wide  range  of  historical 
and  mythological  subjects.  B.'s  artistic  bias  is 
characteristic  of  the  Dusseldorf  school,  his  pictures 
being  rather  lyrical  than  dramatic.  But  he  is 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  grace  and  charm  of 
his  own,  arising  from  a  most  perfect  symmetry  in 
drawing  and  composition,  an  exquisite  naivetS  in 
conception,  and  a  tender,  harmonious,  yet  always 
truthful  colouring.    He  married,  in  1838,  a  daughter 


of  Schadow's,  and  his  protrait  of  her  is  one  of  his 
best  works. 

BENDER,  a  fortified  town,  with  a  citadel,  in  the 
province  of  Bessarabia,  Eussia.  The  town  is  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniester,  48  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  has  papeir-mills,  tanneries, 
forges,  and  saltpetre-works.  Pop.  15,000,  including 
many  Armenians,  Tatars,  Moldavians,  and  Jews. 
In  1770,  the  Eussians  captured  the  place,  and  put 
the  garrison  and  inhabitants,  then  amounting  to 
about  30,000,  to  the  sword.  It  was  restored  to  the 
Turks  in  1774,  and  again  stormed  by  the  Eussians 
in  1809.  The  peace  of  Jassy  gave  it  back  to  the 
Turks,  from  whom  it  was  again  taken  by  the 
Eussians  in  1811,  who  were  confirmed  in  the  pos- 
session of  it  by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  ia  the 
following  year. — Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  lived  for 
some  time,  1709 — 1712,  at  Vamitza,  a  village  near 
Bender. 

BE'NDIGO,  one  of  the  most  productive  gold- 
fields  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  having,  in  1857, 
yielded,  according  to  the  official  returns,  525,018 
oimces.  It  is  about  25  miles  to  the  north  of  Mount 
Alexander,  which,  again,  is  about  75  miles  inland 
from  Melbourne. 

BE'Ni^,  a  town  of  about  6000  inhabitants,  in  the 
province  of  Mondovi,  Piedmont,  18  miles  north-east 
of  Coni.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Augusta 
Bagiennorum,  destroyed  by  Alaric.  Many  interest- 
ing vestiges  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  baths,  and  amphitheatre 
are  still  visible. 

BENEDEK,  Ludwig-  von,  an  Austrian  general, 
bom  in  1804  at  Odenburg,  in  Hungary,  where  his 
father  was  a  physician  of  repute.  He  received  his 
militarjr  education  at  the  Neustadt  Academy,  and  at 
its  close  entered  the  anny  as  ensign  in  1822.  In 
1843,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  senior  lieu- 
tenant, and  on  the  occasion  of  the  insurrection 
in  GaUcia  in  1846,  had  several  opportunities  of 
distinguishing  himself.  In  August  1847,  as  com- 
mandant of  Count  Gyulai's  infantry-regiment,  lie 
moved  to  Italy,  where  a  stiU  more  brilliant  career 
awaited  him.  On  the  occasion  of  the  retreat-  from 
Milan,  and  especially  after  Curtalone,  where  he  had 
led  on  the  assault  with  great  skiU  and  gallantry, 
his  name  was  mentioned  in  the  army  reports  by 
Marshal  Eadetsky  in  the  highest  terms ;  and, 
consequently,  he  received  the  cross  of  the  Order  of 
Maria  Theresa.  He  afterwards  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  taking  of  Mortara,  and  in  the  battle  of 
Novara.  In  April  1849  he  was  made  major-general 
and  brigadier  of  the  first  body  of  reserve  of  the 
army  of  the  Danube.  He  commanded  the  avant- 
garde  at  Eaab  and  Oszony,  and  received  a  sKght 
wound  in  the  affair  at  Uj-Szegedin ;  which  did  not, 
however,  prevent  him  from  taking  a  most,  active 
part  in  the  subsequent  engagements  of  Szorny  and 
Ozs  Ivany,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  foot.  At 
the  close  of  the  Hungarian  campaign,  he  was  ordered 
again,  high  in  command,  to  Italy.  In  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1859,  B.  commanded  the  eighth  corps  of 
the  Austrians.  At  SoHerino,  B.  ocoupiea  the  ground 
between  Pozzolengo  and  San  Marino,  and  drove 
back  the  Piedmontese,  who  were  opposed  to  him, 
with  great  slaughter  along  his  whole  line ;  and  he 
must  have  forced  a  great  portion  of  the  enemy  to 
surrender,  had  it  not  been  that  he  was  ordered  by 
the  emperor  to  retreat,  an  order  he  obeyed  with 
'tears  in  his  eyes.' 

BENEDrCIT:]^,  a  hymn  or  song  of  the  three 
children  m  the  fiery  furnace,  sung  in  the  Christian 
Church  as  early  as  the  time  of  St  Chrysostom,  and 
used  in  the  Anglican  Church  in  the  morning-services 
when  the  Te  Deum  is  not  sung. 


BENEDICT. 


BENEDICT,  Saint,  tlie  founder  of  monacHsm 
in  the  west,  was  bom  of  a  rich  and  respected  famOy 
at  Nursia,  in  Umbria,  Italy,  480  A.D.  At  an  early 
age  B.  was  sent  to  the  schools  of  literature  and 
jurisprudence  at  Home,  but  soon  grew  dissatisfied 
with  the  sterile  character  of  the  instruction  dis- 
pensed. The  world  was  fuU  of  distractions,  impuri- 
ties, and  ignorance ;  but  the  learned  doctors,  under 
whom  he  studied,  were,  like  their  heathen  predeces- 
sors, serenely  unconscious  of  the  colossal  evils  by 
which  men  were  environed ;  only,  therefore,  in  the 
devotions  of  religion,  in  the  holy  silence  of  solitary 
meditation,  did  B.  see  a  safe  refuge  from  the  sins  of 
the  time,  and  the  possibility  of  realising  a  spiritual 
strength  which  would  enable  him  to  stem  the  tide 
of  corruption  that  was  setting  in.  He  resolved  to 
leave  the  city,  and  betake  himself  to  some  deep 
solitude  in  wmch  the  murmur  of  the  world  would  be 
inaudible,  and  alone  in  the  rocky  wilderness  wrestle 
with  his  own  nature,  until  he  had  conquered  it 
and  laid  it  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  God.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  resolution,  when  he  had  only  reached, 
according  to  some,  the  age  of  14,  he  depsited  from 
Rome,  accompanied  for  the  first  24  miles  by  the 
nurse  whom  his  parents  had  sent  with  him  as  an 
attendant  to  the  city.  B.  then  left  her,  and  retired 
to  a  deserted  country  lying  on  a  lake,  hence  called 
Sublacum  (now  Subiaco).  Here,  in  a  cavern  (which 
afterwards  received  the  name  of  the  Holy  Grotto), 
he  dwelt  for  three  years,  until  his  fame  spread 
over  the  country,  and  multitudes  came  to  see 
him.  He  was  now  appointed  abbot  of  a  neigh- 
bouring .  monastery ;  but  soon  left  it,  as  the 
morals  of  the  half-wild  monks  were  not  severe 
enough  for  his  taste.  This,  however,  only  excited  a 
livelier  interest  in  his  character,  and  as  he  lived  in 
a  period  when  the  migration  and  interfusion  of 
races  and  nations  were  being  rapidly  carried  on, 
he  could  not  fail  to  draw  crowds  of  wanderers 
about  him.  Wealthy  Eomans  also  placed  their  sons 
imder  his  care,  anxious  that  they  should  be  trained 
for  a  spiritual  life.  B.  was  thus  enabled  to  found 
twelve  cloisters,  over  each  of  which  he  placed  a 
superior.  The  savage  Gfoths  even  were  attracted 
to  him,  and  employed  in  the  useful  and  civilising 
practice  of  agriculture,  gardening,  &c.  He  now 
sought  another  retreat,  and,  along  with  a,  few 
followers,  founded  a  monastery  on  Monte  Cassiao, 
near  Naples,  afterwards  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  famous  in  Italy.  Here  he  ejrtirpated  the 
lingering  relics  of  paganism,  and  had  his  cele- 
brated interview  with  Totila,  king  of  the  Goths,  to 
whom  he  spoke  frankly  and  sharply  on  his  errors. 
In  515,  he  is  said  to  have  composed  his  Segula 
Monachorum,  in  which  he  aimed,  among  other 
things,  at  repressing  the  irregular  and  licentious  life 
of  the  wandering  monks,  by  introducing  stricter 
discipline  and  order.  It  eventually  became  the 
conmion  rule  of  all  western  monachism.  The 
monasteries  which  B.  founded  were  simply  religious 
colleges,  intended  to  develop  a  high  spiritual  char- 
acter, which  might  beneficia,lly  influence  the  world. 
To  the  abbot  was  "given  supreme  power,  and  he  was 
told  to  acquit  himself  in  all  his  relations  virith  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  of  his  Master.  The  discipline 
recommended  by  St  B.  is,  nevertheless,  milder  than 
that  of  oriental  monacMsm  with  regard  to  food, 
clothing,  &o. ;  but  enjoins  continual  residence  in  the 
monastery,  and,  in  addition  to  the  usual  religious 
exercises,  directs  that  the  monks  shall  employ  them- 
selves in  manual  labours,  imparting  instruction  to 
youth,  copying  manuscripts  for  the  library,  &c.  By 
this  last  injunction,  St  B.,  though  without  intending 
so  to  do,  preserved  many  of  the  literary  remains 
of  antiquity;  for  the  injunction,  which  he -gave 
only  with  regard  to  religious  books,  was  extended 


afterwards  to  many  secular  productions.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  founder  of  the  most  learned  of 
all  the  monastic  orders  was  himself  so  little  of  a 
scholar,  that  St  Gregory  the  Great  described  him 
as  being  'admter  nesciens,  et  sapienter  indoctus' — 
learnedly  ignorant,  and  wisely  unlearned.  St  B. 
died  March  21,  543. 

BENEDICT  is  the  name  of  fourteen  popes.  Of 
these  only  the  foUovring  are  historically  important 
enough  to  deserve  special  mention. — Benedict 
VIII.,  son  of  Count  Gregory  of  Tuscoli,  was  elected 
in  1012;  but  wjis  driven  from  Rome  by  the  anti- 
pope  Gregory.  In  1014,  he  was  restored  to  the 
papal  chair  by  the  Emperor  Henry  II.,  and  after- 
wards defeated  the  Saracens,  and  took  from  them, 
with  the  help  of  the  Pisans  and  Genoese,  the  island 
of  Sardinia ;  and  also  various  places  in  Apulia  from 
the  Greeks,  by  the  help  of  Henry;  He  distinguished 
himself  as  a  reformer  of  the  clergy,  and  interdicted, 
at  the  synod  of  Pavia,  both  clerical  marriage  and 
concubinage.  He  died  in  1024. — Benedict  IX.,  a 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  elected  pope  during 
his  boyhood,  in  1033;  out  in  1038,  the  Eomans 
rose  in  indignation,  and  banished  him  on  account  of 
his  almost  unexampled  licentiousness.  He  was 
reinstalled  by  Conrad  II. ;  again  formally  deposed 
by  the  (faction  of  Consul  Ptolemaeus,  and  the  anti- 
pope,  Sylvester  III. ;  and  after  three  months,  was 
once  more  installed  as  pope  by  means  of  bribery. 
He  sold  his  papal  dignity  to  John  Gratianus — 
Gregory  VI. — but  was  stiU  regarded  as  pope.  The 
Emperor  Henry  III.,  to  remove  such  gross  scandals 
from  the  church,  deposed  all  the  three  popes — B., 
Sylvester,  and  Gregory — at  the  synod  of  Sutri 
in  1046 ;  but  after  the  death  of  Clement  II.,  1047 
— who  was  probably  poisoned — ^the  deposed  B.  IX. 
again  gained  the  papal  see  by  force  of  bribery, 
and  held  it  eight  months,  until  1049,  when  he  was 
displaced,  first  by  Damasus  II.,  and  afterwards  by 
Leo  IX.  He  then  sank  into  obscurity,  and  died  in 
some  convent. — ^Benedict  XIII.,  1724—1730,  was  a 
learned  and  well-disposed  man,  of  simple!  habits  and 
pure  morals,  though  rather  strict  in  his  notions  of 
the  papal  prerogative.  He  unfortunately  yielded 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  Cardinal  Coscia,  a  greedy, 
unscrupulous  personage,,  who  greatly,  abused  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him.  B.  always  exhibited 
great  moderaiion  in  politics,  and  an  honourable  love 
of  peace,  and  was  instrumental  in  bringtng  about  the 
Seville  treaty  of  1729.  During  this  pontificate,  a 
remarkably  large  number  of  samts,  chiefiy  from  the 
monastic  orders,  were  added  to  the  calendar. — 
Benedict  JCIV.  (Peospeeo  Lambektini),  the  most 
worthy  to  be  remembered  of  all  the  pontiffs  so 
named,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1675.  Before  his 
elevation  to  the  papal  chair,  he  had  distinguished 
himself  by  extensive  learning,  and  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties  ia  the  several  offices  of 
Promotor  Fidei,  Bishop  of  Ancona  (1727),  cardinal 
(1728),  and  Archbishop  of  Bologna  (1732).  Suoceed- 
ing  Clement  XII.,  he  began  bis  pontificate,  in  1740, 
with  several  wise  and  conciliatory  measures ;  founded 
chairs  of  physic,  chemistry,  and  mathematics  in 
Rome ;  revived  the  academy  of  Bologna,  and  insti- 
tuted others ;  dug  out  the  obelisk  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  constructed  fountains,  rebuilt  churches; 
caused  the  best  English  and  Erench  books  to  be 
translated  into  Italian ;  and,  in  many  other  ways, 
proved  himself  the  zealous  friend  and  munificent 
patron  of  literature  and  science.  His  piety  was 
sincere,  enlightened,  and  tolerant,  and  his  doctrines 
were  well  exemplified  in  his  practice.  He  was 
extremely  anxious  that  the  morals  of  the  clergy 
should  be  untainted ;  and,  to  that  effect,  established 
a  board  of  examiners  for  all  candidates  to  vacant 
sees     In  proof  of   his  toleration,  he  shewed  the 
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frankest  kindnesa  to  alFstrangers  visiting  his  capital, 
whatever  the  nature  of  their  religious  opinions.  The 
only  accusation  brought  against  him  by  his  Eoman 
subjects  was,  '  that  he  wrote  and  studied  too  much, 
but  ruled  too  little,'  or  left  affairs  of  business  too 
much  in  the  hands  of  the  Cardinal  Valentine.  After 
a  painful  iUness,  B.  XIV.  Idied  May  3,  1758.— His 
most  important  work  is  that  on  Synods.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  writings  was  published  under  the  care 
of  the  Jesuit  de  Azevedo  (12  vols.,  Borne,  1747 — 
1751),  and  in  16  vols.,  Venice,  1777. 

BENEDI'CTINES,  the  general  name  of  all  the 
monks  following  the  rule  of  St  Benedict.  The  first 
Benedictine  monastery  was  that  founded  at  Monte 
Cassino,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  529,  by  St 
Benedict  himself.  The  order  increased  so  rapidly, 
after  the  6th  c,  that  the  B.  must  be  regarded  as  the 
main  agents  in  the  spread  of  Christianity,  civilisa- 
tion, and  learning  in  the  west.  They  are  said  at 
one  time  to  have  had"as  many  as  37,000  monasteries, 
and  counted  among  their  branches  the  great  order 
of  Clugiw',  founded  about  910 ;  the  still  greater  order 
of  the  Cistercians,  founded  in  the  following  cen- 
tury ;  the  congregations  of  Monte  Cassino  in  1408, 
of  St  Vanne  in  1600,  and  of  St  Maur  on  the  Loire, 
in  1627.  To  this  last  congregation  all  the  Benedic- 
tine houses  in  France  were  affiliated.  It  had  after- 
wards its  chief  seat  at  St  Maur,  near  Vincennes,  and 
more  lately  at  St  Germaia-deS-Prgs,  near  Paris.  Its 
fine  conventual  bufldings  at  St  Maur  on  the  Loire, 
were  destroyed  during  the  revolutionary  troubles. 
Numbering  among  its  monks  such  scholars  as 
Mabfllon,  Montfauoon,  Sainte-Marthe,  D'Aohery, 
Martene,  Durand,  Bivet,  Clemencet,  Carpentier, 
Toustain,  and  Tassin,  it  has  rendered  services 
to  literatm-e  which  it  would  be  difi&cult  to  over- 
estimate. Besides  admirable  editions  of  many  of 
the  fathers,  the  world  of  letters  owes  to  the  B.  of  St 
Maur,  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates  (1783—1787,  in  3 
vols,  fol.) ;  a  much  enlarged  edition  of  Ducange's 
Olossarium  Medice  et  Infimm  Latinitatis  (1733 — 
1736,  iu  6  vols,  fol.),  with  a  Supplement  (1766,  in  4 
vols.  foL) ;  the  De  Re  Diplomatica  (1681  and  1709, 
fol);  the  Nouveau  Traiti  de  Diplomatique  (1750 — 
1765,  in  6  vols.  4to) ;  L'AntiquM  ExpUquee  (1719 — 
1724,  in  15  vols,  fol.) ;  the  Monuments  de  la  Monarchie 
Franfaise  (1729 — 1733,  in  5  vols,  fol.);  the  Ada 
Sanctorum  S.  JBenedicti  (1688 — 1702,  in  9  vols,  fol.) ; 
the  Annates  Ordinis  S.  'Benedicti  (1713 — 1739,  in  6 
vols,  fol.) ;  a  new  and  much  improved  edition  of  the 
Gallia  Christiana  (1715 — 1856,  in'  14  vols,  fol.) ;  the 
Veterum  Saripiorum  SpicUegium  (1653 — 1677,  in  13 
vols.  4to) ;  the  De ,  Antiquis  Monachorum  Mitibus 
(1690,  iu  2  vols.  4to) ;  the  De  Antiquis  Ecclesice 
MitiJms  (1700—1702,  in  ?  vols.  4to) ;  the  Thesaurus 
Novus  Anecdotorum  (1717,  in  5  vols.'' fol.) ;  the 
Veterum  Scriptorum  et  Monumentorum  Amplissima 
Gollectio  (1724^1733,  in  9  vols,  fol.) ;  the  Histoire 
Litferaire  de  la  France  (1733—1749,  in  9  vols.  4to). 
The  B.  were  suppressed  in  ITrance,  along  with  the 
other  monastic  orders,  at  the  Eevolution  in  1792; 
and  their  splendid  conventual  buildings  at  St  Maur 
on  the  Loire  were  destroyed.  They  have  lately  been 
revived;  and  the  B.  of  Solesme,  established  in  1837, 
aspiring  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  B.  of  St 
Maur,  have  resumed  some  of  the  works  which  that 
body  left  unfinished,  and  entered  on  literary  enter- 
prises of  their  own,  such  as  the  SpicUegium  Solesmense, 
in  10  Vols.  4to,  of  which  three  have  already  appeared. 
The  chief  B.  houses  in  Germany  were  those  of 
Prlim,  Eatisbon,  Eulda,  EUwang,  and  Saltzburg; 
in  Spain,  they  had  VaUadoKd,  Burgos,  and  Mont- 
serrat;  in  Italy,  Monte  Cassino,  Padua,  and  Capua. 
In  England,  most  of  the  richest  abbeys  and  all 
the  cathedral  priories  (excepting  Carlisle)  belonged  to 
this  order.  In  Scotland  the  B.  had  the  monasteries 
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of  Dunfermline,  Coldingham,  Kelso,  Arbroath, 
Paisley,  Melrose,  Newbottle,  Dundrennan,  and 
others.  In  Germany,  several  Benedictine  monks 
distinguished  themselves  as  promoters  of  education 
in  the  10th  c;  while  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
11th  u.,  the  B.  Lanfranc  and  Anselm,  archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  laid  the  foundation  of  medieval 
scholasticism.  In  Italy,  also,  the  B.  gained  dis- 
tinction as  literati,  jurists,  and  physicians;  but 
almost  everywhere  corruption  of  manners  appears 
to  have  accompanied  increasing  wealth,  ixntil  gradu- 
ally it  became  the  practice  to  receive,  almost 
exclusively,  the  sons  of  noble  and  wealthy  persons 
as  novices  among  the  'Black  Monks.'  Several 
of  the  popes  attempted  a  reformation  of  the  order, 
and  at  the  general  Council  of  Constance,  1416, 
a  plan  of  reform  was  laid  down,  but  failed  in 
being  carried  into  practice.  In  the  15th  c,  the  B. 
had  15,107  monasteries,  of  which  only  5000  were 
left  after  the  Eeformation,  and  now  not  more 
than  about  800  can  be  counted.  As  early  as  .1354, 
this  order  could  boast  of  having  numbered  among 
its  followers  24  popes,  200  cardinals,  7000  arch- 
bishops, 15,000  bishops,  1560  canonised  saints, 
and  5000  holy  persons  judged  worthy  of  canonisa- 
tion, and  37,000  monasteries,  besides  20  emperors, 
10  empresses,  47  kings,  above  50  queens,  20  sons  of 
emperors,  48  sons  of  kings,  100  princesses,  and  an 
immense  number  of  the  nobility.  Tanner  (Notit. 
Monast.)  emunerates  113  abbeys  and  other  institu- 
tions of  B.  in  England,  and  73  houses  of  Bene- 
dictine nuns.  Prom  their  dress — a  long  black 
gown,  with  a  cowl  or  hood  of  the  same,  and  a 
scapulary — ^the  B.  were  commonly  styled  'Black 
Monks.'  The  institution  of  convents  for  nuns  of 
this  order  cannot  be  traced  back  beyond  the  7th  c. 

The  rule  of  St  Benedict  was  less  severe  than  that 
which  the  eastern  ascetics  followed.  Besides  implicit 
obedience  to  their  superior,  the  B.  were  to  shun 
laughter,  to  hold  no  private  property,  to  Hve  sparely, 
to  exercise  hospitality,  and,  above  all,  to  be  industri- 
ous. Compared  with  the  ascetic  orders,  the  B.,  both 
in  dress  and  manners,  may  be  styled  the  gentlemanly 
order  of  monks ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  their 
religion,  they  deserve  a  high  tribute  of  respect  for 
their  artistic  diligence  and  literary  undertakings. 
Speaking  of  the  great  productions  of  the  B.  above 
noticed.  Sir  Walter  Scott  characterises  them  as 
'works  of  general  and  permanent  advantage  to 
the  world  at  large;  shewing  that  the  revenues 
of  the  B.  were  not  always  spent  in  self-indul- 
gence, and  that  the  members  of  that  order  did 
not  uniformly  slumber  in  sloth  and  indolence.' 
Among  the  chief  works  on  the  history  of  the 
B.,  are  the  Annales  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,  and  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  S.  Benedicti,  already  referred  to ; 
Eeyner's  Apostolatus  Benedictinorum  in  Anglia 
(Douai,  1626,  fol.)  ;  the  Bullarium  C'assinense 
(Venice,  1650,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Tassin's  Histoire  de 
la  Congregation  de  Saint  Maur  (Paris,  1770) ; 
Chronica  de  la  Order  de  San  Benito  (Salamanca, 
1609--1615,  7  vols,  fol) ;  Megula  S.  Benedicti  et 
Constitutiones  Oongregationis  S.  Mauri  (Paris,  1770, 
8vo). 

BENBDI'CTION  (from  the  Lat.  benedicere,  to 
speak  well),  signifies  a  solemn  iuvocation  of  the 
Divine  blessing  upon  men  or  things.  The  ceremony 
in  its  simplest  form  may  be  considered  almost  coeval 
with  the  earliest  expressions  of  religious  feeling.  We 
know  from  Holy  Writ  that  the  Jewish  patriarchs 
before  they  died  invoked  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
their  children,  and  at  a  later  period  the  priests  were 
commanded  to  implore  the  Divine  blessing  upon  the 
people.  Christ  sanctioned  the  custom,  which  was 
consequently  carried  forward  into  the  primitive 
church,   where   it    gradually   developed    itself    in 
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different  forms,  till,  under  the  elaborate  ritual  o{  tie 
papacy,  it  haa  come  to  be  considered  an  essential 
preliminary  to  almost  aU  important  acta,  and  is 
often  performed  -with  great  pomp.  One  of  the  most 
superb  spectacles  that  a  stranger  at  Eome  can  witness, 
occurs  on  Easter  Sunday,  when  the  pope,  in  his 
august  robes  of  oflBoe,  and  attended  by  hia  cardinals, 
pronounces  after  mass,  in  the  presence  of  worship- 
ping thousands,  a  solemn  B.  urbi  et  orbi  (on  the  city 
and  the  world).  The  B.,  however,  is  not  confined 
to  a  form  of  prayer,  but  is  accompanied  with  sprink- 
ling of  holy-water,  use  of  incense,  anointing,  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  &c.  The  cases  in  which  a  B. 
is'  bestowed  are  too  niunerous  to  mention,  but  the 
chief  are  as  follows:  The  coronation  of  kings  and 
queens,  the  confirmation  of  all  church  digmtaiies, 
and  the  consecration  of  church  vessels,  bells,  and 
sacred  robes ;  the  nuptial  ceremony,  the  absolution 
of  the  sick  penitent  (called  the  Beatific  B.),  and 
the  last  sacrament.  Besides  these,  lauds,  houses, 
cattle,  &c.,  often  receive  a  B.  from  the  priest.  In 
the  English  church-service,  there  are  two  benedic- 
tions; in  the  Scotch,  only  one.  In  the  Greek 
Church,  when  the  B.  is  being  pronoimced,  the  priest 
disposea  his  fingers  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  con- 
vey symbolically  to  those  of  the  faithful  who  are 
close  enough  to  observe  the  arrangement,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  twofold  nature  of 
Christ. 

BENEDI'CTUS,  in  Music,  a  portion  of  the  service 
of  the  mass  of  the  Komish  Church,  also  introduced 
in  the  service  of  the  Anglican  Church,  in  the  morn- 
ing prayer,  but  with  English  words. 

BE'NEFICB,  or  BENEFI'CIUM  (Lat.  '  a  good 
deed,'  also  '  a  favour,'  and  hence  '  a  grant,'  or  '  a 
provision'  generally,  and  now  more  especially,  a 
provision  made  for  an  ecclesiastical  person),  was  a 
term  formerly  applied  to  feudal  estates,  but  is  now 
used  to  denote  certain  kinds  of  church  preferment, 
such  as  rectories,  vicarages,  and  other  parochial 
cures,  as  distinguished  from  bishoprics,  deaneries, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  dignities  or  offices.  In  this 
sense  a  distinction  is  accordingly  taken  by  the  1 
and  2  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  124,  between  benefices  and 
cat?iedral  preferments ;  by  the  former  being  meant 
aU  parochial  or  district  churches,  and  endowed 
chapels  and  chapelries;  by  the  latter,  all  deaneries, 
'  a,Tchdeaconries,  and  canonries,  and  generally  all 
dignities  and  offices  ia  any  cathedi'al  or  collegiate 
church,  below  the  rank  of  a  bishop.  See  note  in 
3  Stephen's  Com.,  p.  27.  By  the  5  and  6  Vict.  c. 
27,  s.  15,  which  is  an  act  to  enable  incumbents  to 
devise  lands  on  farmiog  leases,  it  is  enacted  that 
the  word  B.  shall  be  construed  to  comprehend  all 
euch  parochial  preferment  as  we  have  above  de- 
scribed, '  the  incumbent  of  which,  in  right  thereof, 
shall  be  a  corporation  sole '  (q.  v.) ;  and  by  an  act 
passed  in  the  same  session,  chapter  108,  being  an  act 
for  enabling  ecclesiastical  corporations  to  grant  long 
leases,  it  is,  by  section  31,  declared  that  B.  shafl 
anean  every  rectory,  with  or  mtlwut '  cure  of  souls, 
vicarage,  &c.,  the  incumbent  or  holder  of  which  shall 
be  a  corporation  sole.  But  by  a  later  act,  the  13 
and  14  Vict.  c.  98,  which  is  an  act  to  extend  a  former 
act,  the  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  106,  against  pluralities,  the 
term  B.  is,  by  section  3,  explained  to  mean  B.  with 
the  cure  of  souls  and  no  other,  anything  in  any 
other  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Bene- 
fices are  also  exempt  or  peculiar,  by  which  is  meant 
that  they  are  not  to  be  under  the  ordinary  control 
and  administration  of  the  bishop ;  but,  by  section 
108  of  the  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  106,  above  mentioned,  it 
is  provided  that  such  exempt  or  peculiar  benefices 
shall  nevertheless,  and  so  far  as  relates  to  pluralities 
and  residence,  be   subject .  to   the   archbishop   or 


bishop  within  whose  province  or  diocese  they  are 
locally  situated. 

There  are,  iu  general,  four  requisites  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  benefice.  1st,  Holy  orders,  or  ordination 
at  the  hands  of  a  bishop  of  the  established  church 
or  other  canonical  bishop  (a  Koman  Catholic  priest 
may  hold  a  benefice  in  the  Church  of  England  on 
abjuring  the  tenets  of  his  church,  but  he  is  not 
ordaiaed  again) ;  2d,  Presentation,  or  the  formal 
gift  or  grant  lof  the  B.  by  the  lay  or  ecclesiastical 
patron ;  3d,  Institution  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop, 
by  which  the  cure  of  souls  is  committed  to  the 
clergyman ;  and  4th,  Induction,  which  is  performed 
by  a  mandate  from  the  bishop  to  the  archdeacon  to 
give  the  clergyman  possession  of  the  temporalities. 
Where  the  bishop  is  himself  also  patron,  the  pre- 
sentation and  institution  are  one  and  the  same 
act,  and  called  the  collation  to  the  benefice.  In 
Scotland,  the  law  on  this  subject  is  regulated  by 
the  6  and  7  Vict.  c.  61,  passed  ui  1843,  and  com- 
monly called  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act.  See  Estate, 
LiviNC,  Parish,  Pluealiths. 

BBNEEI'CIAEY  is  a  legal  term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  holder  of  a  benefice.  It  may  also  denote 
a  person  who  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  interest  or 
estate  held  in  trust  by  others,  in  which  latter  sense 
it  is  strictly  and  technically  used  in  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, all  having  right  or  interest  in  trust-funds  and 
estate  being  ia  that  system  called  beneficiaries.  The 
technical  term  in  the  law  of  England  corresponding 
to  this  latter  meaning  of  the  word  is  cestui  que  trust 
(q.  v.).  Patent  rights  and  copyrights  are  denomi- 
nated B.  privileges.    See  Trust  and  Tkustbe. 

BE'NEPIT  SOCI'BTIES,  associations  for  mutual 
benefit  chiefly  among  the  labouring  classes,  and 
of  which  there  are  now  great  numbers ;  being  better 
loiown  under  the  name  of  Friendly  Societies,  we 
refer  for  an  account  of  them  to  that  head.  Mean- 
while, we  confine  attention  to  that  peculiar  species 
of  associations  called  Benefit  Building  Societies. 
These  are  societies  established  for  the  purpose  of 
raising,  by  periodical  subscriptions,  a  fund  to  assist 
members  in  obtaining  small  portions  of  heritable 
property,  freehold  or  otherwise.  They  are  now 
regulated  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1836, 
the  6  and  7  "WUl.  IV.  c.  32,  which,  it  is  declared, 
shall  extend  to  all  societies  established  prior  to 
June  of  the  same  year.  This  act  declares  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  estabhsh  such  societies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  members  to  erect  and  purchase 
dwelling-houses,  or  acquire  other  real  or  lease- 
hold estate,  but  which  shall  be  mortgaged  to  the 
society  vmtil  the  amount  or  value  of  the  shares 
drawn  on  shall  be  fully  repaid  with  interest  and  all 
other  appropriate  payments.  A  share  is  not  to  exceed 
in  value  ^150,  and  the  corresponding  monthly  sub- 
scription is  not  to  be  more  than  twenty  shillings.  A 
majority  of  the  members  may  make  rules  and 
regidations  for  the  government  and  guidance  of 
the  society,  such  roles  not  beiog  repugnant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  nor  to  the  general  laws  of 
the  realm ;  and  for  offences  against  these  rules  and 
regulations,  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  may  be 
inflicted.  No  member  shaE  be  allowed  to  receive 
any  interest  or  dividend  on  his  share  until  the  same 
has  been  realised,  except  on  the  withdrawal  of  such 
member  according  to  the  rules  of  the  society. 

The  4th  section  of  the  act  appears  to  suggest, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  law, ,  something  like  a 
difficulty  as  to  the  precise  legal  character  and  posi- 
tion of  these  societies,  unless  it  may  be  held  to  be 
removed  substantially  by  the  enactments  of  a  recent 
act,  which  we  shall  presently  notice.  By  the  4th  sec- 
tion referred  to,  aH  the  provisions  of  two  previous 
acts  relating  to  friendly  societies,  the  10  Geo.  IV. 
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c.  56,  and  the  4  and  5  WilL  IV.  c.  40,  are  extended 
to  these  benefit  building  societies.  These  two  acts, 
however,  are  both  wholly  repealed  by  the  18  and  19 
Vict.  c.  63,  which  consolidates  and  amends  the  law 
relating  to  friendly  societies;  and  in  the  latter  -we 
do  not  find  any  corresponding  enactment  giving  the 
benefit  of  its  provisions  to  building  societies  expressly 
and  by  name,  nor  does  it  contain  any  aUusion  to 
or  recital  of  the  above  act  of  the  6  and  7  WilL  IV. 
But  by  its  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  sections,  it  saves  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  societies  existing  at  its 
date  (1855)  under  former  acts;  and  by  section  11, 
on  the  preamble  'that  many  provident,  benevo- 
lent, and  charitable  institutions  and  societies  are 
formed,  and  may  be  foiMied,  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  physical  wants  and  necessities  of 
persons  in  poor  circumstances,  or  for  improving 
the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,  or  for  granting 
pensions,  or  for  providing  habitations  for  the  members 
or  other  persons  elected  by  them;  and  it  is  expe- 
dient to  afford  protection  to  the  funds  thereof,' 
it  is  enacted  that,  if  the  registrar  shall  certify 
that  the  rules  of  such  institution  or  society  are 
not  repugnant  to  law,  thereupon  the  following  sec- 
tions of  the  act  shall  extend  and  apply  to  such 
institution  and  society — that  is  to  say,  the  17th, 
18th,  19th,  20th,  21st,  and  22d  sections,  which  relate 
to  the  appointment,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of 
the  societies'  trustees,  and  to  the  duty  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  treasurer.  The  other  sections  define 
the  mode  of  determining  disputes  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  society,  either  by  arbitrators,  or  by 
appKcation  to  the  county  court  of  the  district  in 
England,  the  court  of  the  assistant-barrister  in 
Ireland,  and  the  Sheriffs  Court  in  Scotland — the 
Lord  Chancellor  being  empowered  to  make  such 
rules  and  orders,  and  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland  such  acts  of  Sederunt  as  may 
be  necessary  for  regulating  the  procedure.  By  an 
apparent  oversight,  a  similar  control  over  the  court 
of  the  assistant-barrister  in  Ireland  is  not  given  to 
the  Irish  Chancellor,  or  to  any  other  Irish  judicial 
authority. 

Building  societies  are  of  two  kinds  :  those  which 
are  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  a  specified  period — 
usually  twelve  or  fourteen  years — and  those  of  a 
permanent  nature.  As  attended  with  numerous 
inconveniences,  the  terminating  are  giving  way  to 
the  permanent  associations,  and  these  latter  alone 
need  be  described.  The  object  which  a  member  has 
distinctly  in  view  is  to  be  the  proprietor  of  a  dwell- 
ing-house. Instead  of  paying  rent  to  a  landlord, 
he  proposes  to  set  aside  so  much  of  his  earnings 
monthly  towards  the  purchase-money  of  a  property. 
The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  twofold,  i  Instead  of 
continually  paying  rents,  and  never  becoming  any 
richer,  he  finds  that  his  instalments,  which  are  only 
a  little  more  than  what  a  rent  would  be,  make  him 
his  own  landlord,  and  give  him  an  improved  social 
position.  In  the  best  arranged  societies,  members 
are  allowed  to  pay  much  or  little  as  instalments, 
according  to  their  abUity ;  and  in  cases  of  sickness  or 
want  of  work,  the  payments  may  be  for  a  time  sus- 
pended. The  method  of  acquiring  a  property  is  as 
follows :  A  member  fixes  on  a  house  wmch  he  wishes 
to  buy,  and  proposes  to  the  society  that  he  wishes 
to  borrow  the  price  of  it.  The  society  appoints  a 
surveyor  to  report  as  to  the  value  of  the  building, 
and  if  satisfied  on  that  point,  makes  the  purchase  in 
name  of  the  applicant,  who,  imder  proper  guarantees, 
enters  on  possession  iomiediately.  A  usual  period 
of  payment  is  about  thirteen  years,  a  sum  equal 
to  5  per  cent,  of  the  principal,  and  5  per  cent, 
interest,  being  paid  every  year.  Mr  J.  A.  Binns, 
in  describing  these  societies,  in  a  paper  read 
at  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Bradford,  1859, 
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spoke  of  their  great  value  in  implanting  habits  of 
economy  and  feelings  of  self-respect.  '  The  first 
payment  is  productive,  and  every  succeeding  one 
improves  the  investor's  position,  while  the  deter- 
mination to  save  is  strengthened  by  every  month's 
deposit.  A  payment  of  10*.  per  month  is  worth  in 
one  year  £6,  3s.  3d;  in  five  years,  £35,  Is.  9c?.;  in 
seven  years,  £50,  7s.  5d ;  in  ten  years,  £77, 19s.  3d  ; 
in  fourteen  years,  £121,  16s. — £37,  16s.  of  which  is 
interest.  The  total  sum  which  has  been  depo- 
sited in  four  societieb  in  Bradford,  is  £1,179,790,  of 
which  £222,522  was  received  last  year  (1858).  The 
average  annual  receipts  are  about  £150,000.  The 
total  of  the  advances  on  mortgage  is  £632,457.' 
In  London,  Birmingham,  and  other  parts  of  England, 
there  are  now  numerous  benefit  building  societies, 
of  which  these  are  an  example ;  and  the  good  they 
have  done,  and  are  doing,  could  scarcely  be  exagger- 
ated. In  Scotland,  associations  of  this  kind  are  less 
numerous,  besides  being  chiefly  composed  of  persons 
in  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  who  wish  to  buy  and 
occupy  a  superior  .class  of  houses.  While  freehold 
property  in  England,  to  the  value  of  40s.  per  annum, 
imparts  a  qualification  to  vote  for  a  member  of 
parliament  for  the  county  connected  with  the  town 
in  which  the  property  is  situated,  no  such  qualifica- 
tion exists  in  Scotland,  where  land  is  held  from 
the  crown,  or  in  feudal  tenure,  not  freehold;  and 
perhaps  this  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the 
want,  in  Scotland,  of  that  general  enthusiasm  for 
supporting  building  societies,  which  forms  a  striking 
feature  in  the  humbler  department  of  urban  society 
in  England.     See  Fkeehold. 

BE'NEFIT  OF  CLE'RGY.  This  expression 
relates  to  happily  a  former  state  of  the  law  of 
England,  which  at  once  shews  the  power  of  the 
clergy  and  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  It  was 
otherwise  called  privilegium  clericale,  and  in  the 
days  of  its  real  meaning  and  force,  the  benefit  or 
privilege  meant  little  short  of  the  total  exemption 
of  the  clerical  order,  in  respect  of  crimes  and 
offences,  from  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the 
secular  magistrate — an  exemption  pretended  to  be 
founded  upon  the  text  of  Scripture,  'Touch  not 
mine  anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm.'  The 
only  exception  to  this  was  the  priest  being  held  in 
custody  by  the  king  himself ;  but  even  in  wiat  case, 
he  could  only  remain  in  such  regal  custody  with 
the  pleasure  and  consent  of  the  bishop,  who  had 
entire  control  over  his  person,  and  over  the  inquiry 
into  his  offence.  If  a  priest  or  'clerk'  happened  to  be 
imprisoned  by  the  secular  arm,  on  a  criminal  charge 
or  capital  felony,  he  was,  on  the  bishop's  demand,  to 
be  instantly  delivered  up  without  any  further  inqui- 
sition ;  not,  indeed,  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  country, 
but  to  be  detained  by  the  ordinary,  till  he  had 
either  purged  himself  from  the  offence,  or,  having 
failed  to  do  so,  had  been  degraded ;  and  this  state 
of  things  continued  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
when  it  was  settled  that  the  prisoner  should  first 
be  arraigned,  and  might  either  then  claim  his 
B.  of  C.  by  plea  declining  the  jurisdiction,  or,  as 
was  most  usually  practised,  after  conviction,  by  way 
of  arresting  judgment.  The  test  of  admission  to 
this  singular  privilege  was  the  clerical  dress  and 
tonsure;  and  a  story  is  told  of  one  William  de 
Bussy,  a  serjeant-at-law,  1259  a.d.  (the  practising 
lawyers  then  were  all  priests),  who,  being  called 
to  account  for  his  great  knavery  and  malpractices,  . 
claimed  the  benefit  of  his  orders  or  clergy,  which 
till  then  remained  an  entire  secret,  and  to  this 
end  wished  to  untie  his  coif,  that  he  might  shew 
that  he  had  the  clerical  tonsure;  but  this  was  hot 
permitted,  and  the  bystanders  seizing  him,  not  by 
the  coif,  but  by  the  throat,  dragged  "Jtti  to  prison. 
See  1  Stephen,    p.   17.       But  in  course  of  time 
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a  much  wider  and  more  comprehensive  criterion 
was  established,  all  who  could  read,  whether  of 
the  clergy  or  laity — a  mark  of  great  learning  in 
those  days — and  therefore  capable  of  becoming 
clerks,  being  allowed  the  privilege.  But  laymen 
could  only  claim  it  once,  and  upon  so  doing,  were 
burned  on  the  hand,  and  discharged ;  to  be  again 
tried,  however,  by  the  bishop,  whose  investiga- 
tion usually  resulted  in  an  acquittal,  which,  although 
the  offender  had  been  previously  convicted  by  his 
country,  or  perhaps  by  his  own  confession,  had  the 
effect  of  restoring  him  to  his  liberty,  his  credit,  and 
his  property — in  fact,  the  episcopal  acquittal  so 
entirely  whitewashed  him,  that  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  he  became  a  new  and  innocent  person.  The 
mode  in  which  the  test  of  reading  was  applied  was 
as  foUows  :  On  conviction,  the  felon  demanded  his 
clergy,  whereupon  a  book  (commonly  a  psalter)  was 
put  into  his  hand,  which  he  was  required  to  read, 
when  the  judge  demanded  of  the  bishop's  commissary, 
who  was  present.  Legit  ut  clericus  ?  and  upon  the 
answer  tq  this  question  depended  the  convict's  fate : 
if  it  were  simply  legit,  the  prisoner  was  burned  on 
the  hand,  and  discharged ;  but  if  non  legit,  he  suffered 
the  punishment  due  to  his  offence.  But  by  5  Anne, 
c.  6,  the  B.  of  C  was  extended  to  all  persons  con- 
victed of  clergyable  offences,  wljether  they  could 
read  or  not;  and  by  the  same  statute  and  several 
subsequent  ones,  instead  of  burning  on  the  hand, 
a  discretionary  power  was  given  to  the  judge  to 
inflict  a  pecimiary  fine  or  imprisonment.  But  all 
further  attempts  to  modify  and  improve  the  law 
on  this  subject  proving  impracticable,  the  B.  of  C. 
was  at  last  totally  abohshed,  by  the  7  and  8  Geo.  IV. 
c.  28  ;  and  now  by  the  4  and  5  Vict.  c.  22,  the  same 
is  the  law  with  regard  to  the  peers. 

This  privilege  had  never  any  existence  or  legal 
meaning  in  Scotland ;  and  a  learned  writer  on  me 
law  of  that  country  coinplains  of  its  introduction 
into  a  statute  applicable  to  Scotland  (Hutchison's 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  ScoUand,  vol.  ii.,  p.  191).  See 
on  the  subject  of  this  article  generally,  Kerr's 
Blackstone,  vol.  iv.,  p.  452;  Hale's  Pleas  of  the 
Crown,  part  2,  c.  45;  and  Eeeves's  History  of  the 
English  Law. 

BE'NEFIT  OF  I'NVBNTOET,  in  the  Scotch 
law,  was  a  legal  privilege  whereby  an  heir  secured 
himself  against  unlimited  liability  for  his  ancestor, 
by  giving  up,  within  the  annus  ddiberandi  (q.  v.), 
an  inventory  of  his  heritage  or  real  estate,  to  the 
extent  of  which,  and  no  further,  was  the  heir 
liable.  But  the  annus  deliberandi  is  now  abolished, 
and  the  privilege  in  question  js  of  the  less  cons'e- 
quence,  seeing  that  by  the  10  and  11  Vict.  c.  47,  ss.  23 
and  25,  decrees  of  service  infer  only  a  limited 
representation  of  a  deceased  party,  and  the  heir 
is  only  liable  to  the  extent  of  the  inheritance 
descending  to  him.  See  Annus  Dblibekaitoi, 
1Tf.tr,  Inheeitakcb,  Debt,  and  Moetgage. 

BENBKE,  Fbbdeeic  Eduabd,  professor  of 
philosophy  in  Berlin,  was  bom  in  that  city  in  1798, 
and  studied  theology  and  philosophy,  first  at  Halle, 
and  then  at  Berlin.  In  1820,  he  commenced  lectur- 
ing in  the  latter  imiversity,  but  his  lectures  were 
soon  interdicted  by  the  minister  Altenstein,  as  his 
riiilosophical  views  were  quite  opposed  to  those  of 
HegeL  After  a  few  years  his  lectures  were  again 
allowed,  and  on  Hegel's  death,  in  1832,  he  was 
appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy. 
In  March  1854,  B.  disappeared  suddenly  from  his 
residence,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him  until 
June  1856,  when  his  body  was  found  in  the  canal  at 
Charlotteburg  in  the  same  place  in  which  he  had 
sought  his  death.  B.  has  more  affinity  with  British 
ihinkers  than  any  other  German  philosopher.    He 


holds  that  the  only  possible  foundation  for  philo- 
sophy lies  in  a  strict  adherence  to  the  facts  of 
our  consciousness.  His  system  of  psychology  is 
therefore  what  the  Germans  call  '  empirical,'  and 
his  method  is  the  Baconian  as  pursued  in  natural 
science.  Of  his  numerous  writings  may  be  men- 
tioned PsychologiscJie  SMznm  (2  vols.  1825 — 1827) ; 
Lehrbuch  der  Psyclwlogie  als  Naturmssmachajt 
(Text-book  of  Psychology  as  a  Natural  Science, 
2d  ed.  1845);  Bystem  der  Logih  (2  vols.  1842); 
Erziehungs-und-Unterrichtslehre  (A  Treatise  on 
Education,  1842).  The  best  German  educationists 
recommend  B.'s  psychology  as  more  capable  of 
practical  application  than  the  prevailing  systems 
of  Germany. 

BBNEVB'NTO  (ancient  Beneventum),  a  city  of 
Southern  Italy,  capital  of  the  papal  delegation  of 
the  same  name,  but  situated  within  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  out 
of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  entirely  buHt,  on  the 
dechvity  of  a  hUl,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Galore 
and  Sabato,  about  32  miles  north-east  of  Naples. 
B.  is  about  two  nules  in  circumference,  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  has  a  citadel,  a  fine  old  cathedral, 
some  noteworthy  churches,  and  a  magnificent  arch, 
erected  to  the  honour  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  by 
the  senate,  114  A.  D.,  which,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  that  of  Ancona,  is  the  best  preserved 
specimen  of  Eoman  architecture  in  Italy.  It  is  an 
archiepiscopal  see,  and  has  a,  population  of  about 
17,000.  B.  is  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity.  Some 
writers  attribute  its  origin  to  Diomed,  and  in  the 
cathedral  is  a  bas-reKef  representing  the  Calydonian 
boar  adorned  for  sacrifice,  said  to  be  the  gift  of  the 
Greek  hero  himself.  Others  give  the  credit  of  its- 
origin  to  Auson,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe.  It  was, 
however,  in  the  possession  of  the  Samnites,  when 
history  first  takes  notice  of  it,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  captured  from  them  by  the  Komans,  some  time 
during  the  third  Samnite  war.  It  was  certainly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  274  B.C.,  who  changed  its 
name  from  Maleventum  to  Beneventum,  six  years 
later,  and  made  it  a  Roman  colony.  The  Cartha- 
ginians under  Hanno  were  twice  decisively  defeated 
in  the  immediate  neighbom'hood,  during  the  second 
Punic  war.  It  rapidly  rose  to  a  place  of  importance 
under  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  visited  at  various 
times  by  several  of  the  emperors. 

Under  the  Lombards,  who  conquered  it  in  the 
6th  c,  B.  continued  to  flourish,  and  became  the 
capital  of  a  duchy  which  included  nearly  the  half  of 
the  present  kingdom  of  -Naples.  In  the  9th  c.  the 
duchy  was  separated  into  three  states — B.,  Salerno, 
and  Capua.  In  1077,  the  whole  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  Normans,  excepting  the  town  and 
its  present  delegation,  which  had  previously  (1053) 
been  presented  to  the  pope,  by  the  Emperor  Henry 
III.  During  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  four 
councils  were  held  at  the  city  of  Benevento. 
Since  that  time,  with  some  slight  intervals,  it  ha» 
remained  ynder  the  direct  dominion  of  the  popes, 
who  govern  it  through  a  resident  cardinal  with  the 
title  of  Legate.  In  1806,  it  was  erected  into  a 
principality  by  Napoleon,  who  made  Talleyrand 
Prince  of  B. ;  but  it  was  restored  to  the  pope  at  the 
peace  of  1815.  At  the  revolution  of  1848—1849,  K 
remained  faithful  to  the  pope. 

BENE'VOIiBNCB,  in  the  history  of  the  law  of 
England,  was  a  species  of  forced  loan,  arbitrarily 
levied  by  the  kings  in  violation  of  Magna  Charta, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  made  an  article 
in  the  Petition  of  Rights,  3  Car.  L,  that  no  man 
shall  be  compelled  to  yield  any  gift,  loan,  or 
B.,  tax,  or  such  like  charge^  without  common 
consent  by  act  of  parliament;  and  by  the  statute 
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1  Win.  and  Mary,  st.  2,  c.  2,  it  is  declared,  that 
levyiBg  money  for  or  to  tlie  use  of  tlie  crown,  by 
pretence  of  prerogative,  without  grant  of  parlia- 
ment, or  for  longer  time,  or  in  other  manner  than 
the  same  is  or  shaU.  be  so  granted,  is  illegal.  See 
HaUam's  Constitutional  History  of  England,  and 
1  Stephen's  Com.,  p.  167. 

BENGA'L,  a  term  used  in  three  distinct  senses — aa 
presidency,  sub-presidency,  and  province,  in  Hindustan. 
In  1765,  the  soubah  or  viceroyalty  of  this  name 
was,  along  with  Bahar  and  part  of  Orissa,  ceded  by 
the  Great  Mogul,  virtually  in  full  sovereignty,  to  the 
English  East  India  Company.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  acquisition  of  territory,  the  presi- 
dency of  Calcutta,  which  had  been  separated  from 
that  of  Madras  in  1707,  came  to  be  styled  the 
presidency  of  Bengal.  Moreover,  in  177.S,  this,  the 
youngest  of  the  three  distinct  governments  of 
British  India,  was  elevated  above  both  its  older 
rivals  by  an  act  of  parhament,  which  declared  its 
itnmediate  ruler  to  be  ex  officio  the  governor-general 
of  the  whole  of  the  Company's  dominions.  With  its 
commanding  position  on  and  around  the  delta  of 
the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmaputra,  B.,  as  u,  presi- 
dency, grew  almost  as  uninterruptedly  as  a  tree, 
alike  to  the  north-west  and  to  the  south-east — far 
beyond  the  basins  of  its  own  mighty  rivers.  Within 
less  than  90  years,  it  had  overleaped,  without  a 
break  in  its  continuity,  at  once  the  Irrawaddy  and 
the  Indus.  Benares  in  the  one  direction,  was  the 
first  considerable  increment,  having  been  absorbed 
in  1775 ;  while  the  last  addition  of  importance — 
unless  one  should  except  Oude,  which,  however,  had 
really  become  British  in  1801 — was  Pegu,  in  the 
other  direction,  the  Burmese  war  of  1852  filling  up 
the  gap  on  the  coast  which  that  of  1826  had  still 
left  between  Assam  and  Aracan  on  the  north,  and 
Tenasserim  on  the  south.  Prom  Teuasserim  to  the 
Punjab  inclusive,  B.,  as  a  presidency,  embraced  about 
29°  of  long.,^  and  about  21°  of  lat.  Further,  it 
comprised,  to  the  south-east,  the  detached  settle- 
ments of  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore ;  while  to 
the  north-west  it  might,  for  a  time  at  least,  have 
claimed  Afghanistan.  The  whole  of  this  vast 
tract  was,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  under  the 
immediate  rule  of  the  governor-general,  advised,  and 
in  some  cases,  controlled,  by  a  council  of  5  members, 
of  whom  one  was  the  commander-in-chief,  and  at 
least  one  other  was  not  to  be  a  Company's  servant. 

Becently,  however,  the  presidency  of  B.,  having 
proved  to  be  too  extensive  for  a  consolidated 
administration,  has  been  divided  into  three  portions 
— one  portion  remaining  under  the  governor-general, 
and  two  being  assigned  to  subordinate  function- 
aries, the  lieutenant-governors  respectively  of  '  The 
North-western  Proviaces,'  and  of  'Bengal.'  The 
first  portion,  under  the  direct  sway  of  the  govemor- 

feneral,  consists  of  the  Punjab  (q.  v.) ;  the  Cis- 
utlej  states,  4  in  number — Oude,  Nagpoor,  Pegu, 
Tenasserim ;  and  the  3  detached  settlements  already 
mentioned  in  and  near  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  The 
two  other  portions,  occupying,  between  them,  the 
entire  space  from  Pegu  to  the  Cis-Sutlej  states,  meet 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Gogra  and  the  Ganges, 
Patna  beuig  situated  in '  Bengal,'  and  Benares  in  '  The 
North-western  Provinces.'  The  western  section 
contains  the  districts  of  Delhi,  Meerut,  AUygurh, 
EoMcund,  BareUly,  Shahjehanpoor,  Bijnour,  Agra, 
Eurruckabad,  Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  Puttehpoor, 
Benares,  Goriickpore,  Azimghur,  Jounpoor,  Mirza- 
pore,  Ghazeepore,  &c. ;  and  the  eastern  section 
contains  the  districts  of  Jessore,  Burdwan,  Bancorah, 
Bhagulpore,  Monghir,  Cuttack,  Balasore,  Midna- 
pore,  Moorshedabad,  Eimgpoor,  Dacca,  Silhet, 
JPatna,  Bahar,  Chittagong,  the  Sunderbimds,  Assam, 
Aracan,  &c.  Accordma  to  official  returns  of  1857, 
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the  areas  and  populations  of  the  presidency  of  B. 
were  as  follow : 


Gov.-general's  Domain, 

North-west, 

Bengal, 

Totals  (British),    . 
Native  Powers,    . 

Grand  totals. 


Square  Miles. 
246,050 
105,759 
221,969 
673,778 
515,533 


Inhabitants. 
23,255,972 
33,655,193 
40,852,397 
97,763,562 
38,702,206 


1,089,311    136,465,768 


Thus,  without  reckoning  the  nominally  independent 
principalities,  the  three  grand  divisions  of  B.,  as  a 
presidency,  present  six  times  the  area,  and  nearly 
five  times  the  population  of  Great  Britain.  In  their 
mutual  relations,  these  three  grand  divisions  stiU 
form  one  and  the  same  presidency  of  Bengal,  as 
distinguished  from  the  presidencies  of  Madras 
and  Bombay.  They  are  all,  more  or  less  directly, 
subject  to  one  and  the  same  central  authority — 
an  authority  which  the  recent  transfer  of  our 
eastern  empire  does  not  appear,  at  least  in  express 
terms,  to  have  disturbed  or  modified.  They  pos- 
sess also  one  and  the  same  military  organisation  to 
overawe  or  protect  them.  Of  that  EfiiEtary  organ- 
isation the  form  and  extent  are  at  present  under 
discussion,  for  the  B.  native  army  ™-tuaUy  com- 
mitted suicide  in  the  summer  of  1857.  Other 
features,  whether  local  or  universal,  of  Bengal,  either 
as  a  presidency  or  as  a,  sub-presidency,  will  fall 
naturally  under  either  more  general  or  less  general 
heads.  Bengal  Proper  alone,  the  ancient  soubah 
or  the  modern  province,  now  claims  more  special 
notice. 

B.  Proper,  then,  is  botmded  on  the  N.  by  Nepaul, 
Sikim,-  and  Bhotan ;  on  the  E.  by  Assam ;  on  the  S. 
by  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  on  the  S.  W.  by  Orissa  and 
Gundwana;  and  on  the  W.  by  Bahar.  Taking  its 
widest  range,  it  measiu-es  about  350  miles  from  west 
to  east,  by  an  average  of  about  300  from  south  to 
north,  and  covers  an  area,  iu  round  numbers,  of 
100,000  square  nules.  It  embraces  about  30  admin- 
istrative districts ;  and  its  populattion  may  be  stated 
at  26  millions.  Thus,  Bengal  Proper  differs  but 
little,  in  extent  and  population,  from  Great  Britain, 
while  of  its  own  sub -presidency,  it  comprises 
nearly  one-half  of  the  area,  and  more  than  three- 
fifths  of  the  population.  Next  to  Calcutta,  the 
cities  of  note  are  Moorshedabad,  Dacca,  Burdwan, 
Purneah,  Hoogly,  Midnapore,  Eajmahal,  Bancorah, 
Berhampore,  &c.  In  B.  Proper,  within  the  district 
of  Hoogly,  there  stands  also  the  French  settle- 
ment of  Chandernagore,  cdntaiaing  somewhat  less 
than  4  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  32,670. 
The  Hoogly  district,  moreover,  contained,  at  one 
time,  two  other  dependencies  of  foreign  countries, 
the  Dutch  Chinsura,  and  the  Danish  Serampore, 
respectively  ceded  to  England  in  1824  and  1845. 
B.  Proper,  as  a  whole,  may  be  regarded  as  almost  a 
dead  level.  It  is  only  on  the  south-west  frontier 
that  it  shews  any  hill-country,  for  towards  the 
north  it  is  said  nowhere  to  reach  even  a  single 
spur  of  the  Himalaya.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmaputra,  the  former 
intersectmg  the  country  diagonally  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  and  the  latter  crossing  its 
more  easterly  portion  in  a  direction  to  the  west  of 
south.  During  their  lower  courses,  these  main 
channels  are  so  interlaced  together  as  to  form 
perhaps  the  most  singular  net- work  of  waters  in  the 
world  ;  and  their  first  point  of  confluence  is  said  to 
be  Jaffergunge — the  head  also  of  tide- water — in  lat. 
23°  52'  N.,  and  long.  89°  45'  E.,  at  a  distance  of  160 
miles  from  the  sea.  But  the  thousand-isled  delta 
commences  120  miles  further  up  the  Ganges,  where 
the  highest  offset,  the  Bhagirathi,  breaks  off  to 
the   right,  afterwards  to  joiu  a  similar  offset,  the 
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JelUnghee,  in  forming  the  Hoqgly  of  Calcutta. 
Besides  these  two  grand  arteries,  the  province  is 
watered  by  many  less  considerable  rivers,  chiefly 
northerly  tributaries  of  the  Ganges ;  so  that  even 
in  the  driest  season  there  is  scarcely  any  spot 
20  miles  distant  from  a  navigable  stream.  During 
the  rainy  months,  almost  every  water-course  in 
the  more  level  regions  inundafes  the  adjacent 
plains;  while,  down  in  the  delta,  the  separate 
floods  sometimes  mingle  themselves  into  a  breadth 
of  100  mUes.  To  say  nothing  of  temporary  incon- 
venience and  loss,  these  visitations  often  inflict 
permanent  damage  such  as  is  wholly  irreparable. 
The  sou,  in  most  parts  of  the  province,  is  so 
decidedly  alluvial,  that  hardly  a  rook  or  a  stone 
meets  the  ascending  voyager  within  a  distance  of 
400  miles  from  the  sea — a  soil  offering  but  a  feeble 
barrier  to  torrents  which,  besides  gathering,  as 
they  rise,  velocity  and  momentum,  are  liable  to 
change  their  direction  with  each  increase  of  depth 
and  width.  A  twofold  evil  is  the  result.  The 
Ganges  and  the  Brahmaputra,  resuming,  as  it  were, 
iheir  gifts  of  a  former  age,  cut  for  themselves  new 
passages,  to  the  injury  of  private  individuals,  while 
their  old  ones  become  so  many  seething  swamps, 
•to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  health.  To  a 
partial  extent,  such  calamities  have  been  averted 
by  embankments.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
intercourse  is  ordinarily  carried  on  by  water :  the 
Bengalee,  in  fact,  may  be  viewed  as  almost  amphi- 
bious ;  and  on  the  Lower  Ganges  alone,  there  are 
said  to  be — ^unless  in  so  far  as  steam  may  have 
reduced  the  number — about  30,000  professional  boat- 
men. Speaking  generally,  the  communications  by 
Jand  are  merely  beaten  paths.  The  only  exceptipn 
of  note — and  that  certainly  a  noble  one — is  the 
Grand  Trunk  Boad,  which  traverses  the  province 
.from  Calcutta  upwards  on  its  way  to  Delhi,  Lahore, 
and  the  Indus.  Much  of  the  country  is  covered 
hy  thick  woods  and  impenetrable  jungles,  which 
abound  in  wild  animals,  such  as  the  jackal,  the 
leopard,  the  tiger,  and  the  elephant.  The  last  is 
often  tamed  for  domestic  use,  the  more  common 
beasts  of  burden  being  the  camel  and  the  horse,  the 
latter  of  an  altogether  inferior  variety.  Lying,  as 
B.  Proper  does,  between  the  21st  parallel  arfd  the 
27th,  its  climate  and  productions,  so  far  as  the 
latitude  alone  is  concerned,  may  be  expected  to 
be  tolerably  uniform  over  the  entire  province.  But 
■other  causes  intervene  to  affect  the  result.  Thus, 
the  nearer  any  place  is  to  the  sea,  the  heavier  are  the 
jains,  and  the  broader  is  the  overflow;  the  difference 
of  moisture,  however,  being,  in  the  remoter  locali- 
ties, often  made  up  by  irrigation.  Moreover,  in  an 
inverse  proportion  to  the  latitude,  the  alternate 
monsoons  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  (see  next  article), 
with  their  respective  influences  on  the  thermometer 
and  barometer,  are  more  sensibly  felt  in  the  mari- 
-time  tracts.  Lastly,  to  these  special  causes  must 
be  added  a  cause  of  more  general  character — the 
difference  of  elevation.  Hence,  wheat  and  barley,  for 
instance,  grbw  only  on  the  higher  grounds,  while 
rice  cannot  thrive  unless  withm  the  range  of  the 
inimdations,  yielding, '  too,  an  endless  diversity  of 
varieties,  according  to  the  infinitely  fluctuating 
tjonditions  under  which  it  may  be  cultivated. 
Besides  grains  and  vegetables  in  great  variety  and 
«,bundance,  B.  Proper  gives  to  commerce  opium, 
indigo,  silk,  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  cotton.  See 
Calcdtta.  Cotton  manufactures,  once  extensively 
carried  on,  particularly  in  the  district  of  Dacca, 
have  latterly  given  way  to  British  competition. 
The  article  of  salt,  to  come  up  under  ajiother  head 
in  connection  with  revenue,  claims  separate  notice. 
Most  of  what  is*  consumed  in  B.  Proper  is  made 
in  deserts  on  the  coast,  alternately  covered  and 
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abandoned  by  every  tide,  where  the  singularly  power- 
ful evaporation — said  to  be  sometimes  an  moh  i 
day  on  the  depth  of  the  adjacent  bay — ^impairs  the 
health  of  the  labourer  in  proportion  as  it  facilitates 
his  labour.  Of  all  these  commodities,  indigo  (q.v.) 
is,  in  one  important  view,  the  most  valuable,  as 
being  more  likely  than  any  other  to  attract  English 
agriculturists  to  India.  From  the  earliest  times  the 
dye  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  on  the  Lower 
Ganges,  which  for  ages  enjoyed,  in  this  respect,  the 
monopoly  of  the  European  trade.  But  when  once  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant  was  introduced  into  America, 
it  gradually  engrossed  the  market — the  greater  care 
in  the  preparation  making  up  for  a  natural  inferiority 
in  the  article  itself;  and  it  was  only  when  British 
capital  and  skiU  undertook  the  manufacture,  that 
B.  began  to  resume  her  original  supremacy  in  this 
branch  of  agriculture.  The  annual  rainfall  at  Cal- 
cutta varies  from  50  inches  to  85,  diminiahing 
gradually  towards  the  interior.  At  Calcutta  also 
the  mean  temperatm:e  for  the  year,  from  1841  to 
1850  inclusive,  averaged  73-4°  F.  at  sum-ise,  87"2°  at 
2  horn's  40  minutes  P.M.,  and  82°  at  sunset — the 
largest  differences  between  the  several  years  of  the 
series  having  been  respectively  1'6°,  2'9',  and  1'4°. 
Iron  and  coal  are  understood  to  abound,  though  by 
no  means  continuously,  in  a  tract  as  large  as 
England,  running  to  tbe  west  from  Rajmahal — a 
tract,  however,  not  wholly  situated  in  Bengal 
Proper.  The  Bengalees  are  a  feeble  and  unwar- 
like  race.  Within  the  period  of  authentic  history, 
the  province  has  always  been  subject  to  foreigners. 
Its  last  change  of  owners  was  in  1757,  when  a 
single  battle,  gained  against  odds  of  twenty  to 
one,  transferred  it  from  the  Mogul's  viceroy  to 
the  English  East  India  Company — the  Mogul's  own 
grant  of  1765  merely  ratifying  the  decision  of  Plassy. 
With  respect  to  education,  which  is,  more  or  less,  of 
European  character,  the  province  numbers  about 
5000  pupils,  who,  so  far  as  they  have  been  classified, 
consist  of  31'  Christians,  689  Mohammedans,'  and 
4134  Hindus,  besides  those  who  are  described  as  '  of 
other  persuasions.' 

BBNGA'L,  Bay  of,  a,  portion  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  of  the  figure  of  a  triangle,  or  rather  of 
a  quadrangle,  for  the  northern  extremity,  in- 
stead of  running  to  a  point,  measures  about  250 
miles  from  Balasore  to  Chittagong.  Its  southern 
side,  drawn  from  Coromandel  to  Malacca,  so  as 
merely  to  leave  on  the  right  both  Ceylon  and 
Sumatra,  may  be  stated  at  1200  nules.  The  Bay 
of  B.  receives  many  large  rivers — the  Ganges  and 
the  Brahmaputra  on  the  north,  the  Irrawaddy 
on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  the  Mahanuddy, 
the  Godavery,  the  Kistna  or  Krishna,  and  the 
Cauvery.  On  the  west  coast,  there  is  hardly 
anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  harbour ;  while 
on  the  east  there  are  many  good  ports — such  as 
Ara'can,  Cheduba,  Negrais,  Syriam,  Martaban,  Tavay 
Eiver,  King's  Island,  besides  several  more  in  the 
islands  between  Pegu  and  Sumatra.  The  evapora- 
tion, as  stated  in  the  previous  article,  sometimes 
amounts,  in  the  hottest  season,  to  about  an  inch  a 
day.  The  monsoons  prevail  over  the  whole  of  the 
north  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  of  which  the  Bay 
of  B.  is  a  part,  and  also  over  the  maritime  tracts 
of  B.  itself.  The  north-east  monsoon  is  clearly 
the  ordinary  trade- wind  of  the  northern  hemisphere; 
while  that  from  the  south-west  is  shewn  by  Maury, 
in  his  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  to  be  a  deflec- 
tion of  the  ordinary  trade-wind  of  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Generally  speaking,  the  north-east 
and  south-west  monsoons  prevail  respectively  in 
summer  and  winter.  Maury,  however,  shews  that, 
on  different  parallels,  there  are  different  seasons 
for  the  alternate  changes. 
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BENGA'L  ARMY.  A  succinct  account  of  the 
military  forces  in  India,  European  and  native,  will 
be  found  under  East  India  Army;  including  a 
notice  of  the  changes  made  consequent  on  the  transfer 
of  the  Company's  powers  to  the  crown,  in  1858. 

BENGAL  LIGHT,  BLTJB  LIGHT,  or  BEN- 
GAL FIRE,  is  a  brilliant  signal-light  used  at  sea 
during  shipwreck,  and  in  ordinaij  pyroteohny  for 
illuminating  a  disfaict  of  country.  It  is  prepared  from 
nitre,  sulphur,  and  the  tersulphuret  of  antimony. 
The  materials  are  reduced  to  fine  powder,  thoroughly 
dried,  and  intimately  mixed  in  the  following  pro- 
portions by  weight :  nitre,  6  ;  sulphur,  2 ;  tersul- 
phuret of  antimony,  1.  The  mixture  constitutes  the 
B.  L.,  and  when  kindled  by  a  red-hot  coal,  red-hot 
iron,  or  fiame,  immediately  bursts  into  rapid  and 
vivid  combustion,  evolving  a  brilliant,  penetrating, 
but  mellow  Hght,  which,  during  the  darkness  of 
night,  readily  overcomes  the  gloom  for  a  considerable 
space.  As  the  fumes  evolved  during  the  combustion 
of  the  B.  L.  contain  an  oxide  of  antimony,  and  are 
poisonous,  the  light  cannot  be  used  with  safety  in 
rooms  or  enclosed  spaces. 

BENGALI'  LANGUAGE.    See  Hindustan. 

BENGA'ZI,  a  seaport  town  of  Barea,  North  Africa, 
finely  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra, 
in  lat.  32°  6'  N.,  and  long.  20°  2*  E.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  2500,  who  carry  on  a  ^rade  with 
Malta  and  Barbary  in  oxen,  sheep,  wool,  and  corn. 
It  has  a  castle,  the  residence  of  a  bey,  who  governs 
it  for  the  pasha  of  Tripoli.  Its  harbour  is  rapidly 
filling  up  with  sand.  B.  is  chiefly  interesting  to  the 
traveler,  as  having  been  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Hesperis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  were 
several  singularly  luxuriant  dells  of  large  extent, 
enclosed  within  steep  rocks  rising  to  the  height 
of  60  or  70  feet.  These  were  supposed  to  answer 
well  the  description  of  the  fabled  Gardens  of  the 
Heaperides.  It  first  rose  to  importance  under 
Ptolemy  III.,  who  called  it  Berenice,  in  honour  of 
his  wife.  It  had  then  a  large  population,  chiefly  of 
Jews.  Justinian  afterwards  fortiiied  it,  and  adorned 
it  with  baths. 

BENGBL,  JoHANN  AxBBECHT,  a  distinguished 
German  theologian  and  commentator,  whose  writ- 
ings have  exercised  considerable  influence  in  England, 
was  bom  at  Winnenden,  in  WUrtemberg,  June  24, 
1687.  His  early  life  was  chequered  by  many 
vicissitudes.  After  completing  his  theological  curri- 
culum in  1707,  he  became  curate  of  Metzingen;  a 
year  after,  he  was  appointed  theological  tutor  at 
Tubingen.  Later  in  life,  he  held  several  high  offices ; 
among  others,  that  of  Consistorial  councillor  and 
prelate  of  Alpirsbach,  in  WUrtemberg,  where  he  died 
2d  December  1752.  He  was  the  first  Protestant 
author  who  treated  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  a  thoroughly  critical  and  judicious  style. 
He  did  good  service  also  in  the  rectification  of 
the  text  of  the  Bible,  and  in  paving  the  way  for 
classifying  the  sacred  manuscripts  into  faimlies. 
The  short  notes  in  his  Gnomon  Nom  Testammti 
(Tubingen,  1742)  have  been  generally  regarded  as 
valuable,  and  translated  into  various  languages.  They 
were  especially  made  use  of  by  John  Wesley,  in  his 
Notes  mi  the  New  Testament,  which  forms  one  of  the 
standards  of  Wesleyan  Methodism.  Indeed  Wesley's 
work  may  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  an 
abridged  translation  from  BengeL  An  Exposition  of 
the  Revelation  of  St  John  (Stuttgard,  1740),  and  a 
chronologicaj  work — the  Ordo  Temporum  a  Prindpio 
per  Periodos  (Economice  Divince  Historkus  atque 
Prophetiaia  (Tubingen,  1741),  gained  for  B.,  in  his 
time,  a  great  reputation;  some  regarding  him  as 
an  inspired  prophet,  but  the  majority  as  a  visionary. 
In  these  works  he  calculated,  on  the  basis  he 
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supposed  to  be  laid  down  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  the 
world  would  endure  for  the  space  of  7777^  years; 
and  that  the  '  breaking  loose  and  the  binding  of 
Satan '  would  take  place  in  the  summer  of  1836. 

BENGUE'LA,  a^country  of  Western  Africa,  the 
limits  of  which  are  not  very  definitely  fixed.  It 
is  usually  represented  as  lying  between  lat.  9°  and 
16°  S.,  and  long.  12°  and  17°  B.  The  river  Coanza 
separates  it  from  Angola  on  the  N.,  the  mountains 
behind  Cape  Negro  bound  it  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  W.  Its  surface  is  generally 
mountainous,  rising  from  the  coast-line  inland,  in  a. 
series  of  terraces ;  several  important  rivers  flow 
through  it  in  a  north-west  direction  to  the  Atlantic. 
These  rivers  have  numerous  afiiuents,  and  water  is 
everywhere  so  plentiful,  that  it  may  be  found  by 
digging  two  feet  beneath  the  surface.  Vegetation 
of  the  most  luxuriant  and  varied  description  is 
the  consequence  of  this  humidity.  The  fruit-trees,, 
both  of  tropical  and  subtropiced  climates,  succeed 
extremely  well.  The  inhabitants,  however,  are 
too  ignorant  or  indolent  to  take  advantage  of  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil.  Animals  of  all  kinds- 
common  to  Western  Africa  abound  in  B.,  both 
on  land  and  in  water.  Peacocks  are  said  to  b& 
accounted  sacred  in  B.,  and  kept  tame  about  th& 
graves  of  the  great  chiefs.  Sulphur,  copper,  and 
petroleum  are  found  in  the  mountains,  and  also  gold 
and  silver  in  small  quantities.  The  coast  is  unusually 
unhealthy,  but  the  interior  is  more  salubrious.  B.  is 
inhabited  by  a  variety  of  petty  tribes,  some  of  which 
are  cannibals,  and  barbarous  beyond  even  the  bar- 
barism of  Africa.  As  might  be  anticipated,  religion 
exists  only  in  the  form  of  Fetichism.  The  Portuguese 
claim  B.,  but  they  exercise  no  real  power  in  the 
interior. 

BENGUE'LA,  St  Philip  db,  the  Portuguese 
capital  of  the  above  region,  on  the  Atlantic,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Catimibella.  Lat.  12°  33'  S., 
long.  13°  25'  B.  It  is  very  unhealthy;  so  iilimical  to- 
European  life,  indeed,  that  the  Portuguese  affirm 
their  countrywomen  could  not  Hve  three  months  in 
it.  It  has  a  miserable  appearance,  being  built  of 
half-baked  bricks,  and  made  ruinous-like  by  a  prac- 
tice that  prevails  of  never  repairiag  the  houses, 
which,  whenever  they  exhibit  symptoms  of  decay, 
are  abandoned  for  new  ones  erected  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  3000,  chiefly  free  blacks  or  slaves.  It  was  a 
great  slave-station  at  one  time,  exporting  annually 
20,000  slaves.  The  trade  has  faJleu  oflf  greatly  of 
late  years.  The  town  was,  some  time  ago,  invaded 
by  a  herd  of  thirsty  elephants  in  quest  of  water,  and 
alniost  entirely  destroyed. 

BENI',  a  river  of  South  America,  in  the  state  of 
BoHvia,  formed  by  the  junction  of  all  the  streams 
that  rush  down  from  the  Eastern  Andes  between  14° 
and  18°  S.  lat.  Plowing  through  the  province  of 
Mqxos,  it  joins  the  Mamore  to  form  the  Madeira, 
one  of  the  largest  affluents  of  the  Amazon. 

BENICA'ELO,  a  poor,  dirty,  walled  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia.  Pop.  6000,  who 
manufacture  '  full-bodied '  wines  for  export  to  Bor- 
deaux, where  they  are  used  in  cooking  clarets  for 
the  Enghsh  market.  Bad  brandy  is  also  manufac- 
tured here;  and  the  town  being  situated  on  the 
Mediterranean,  a  little  fishing  is  carried  on. 

BE'NI-HA'SSAN,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  lat.  27^  53'  N.,  and 
long.  30'  65'  E.  The  place  is  remarkable  for  the 
numerous  grottos  in  its  vicinity,  which  are  among 
the  most  interesting  in  Egypt.  These  catacombs  are 
excavated  in  the  calcareous  bank — apparently,  at  one 
time,  washed  by  the  NUe,  now  flowing  further  west 
^^in  which  the  low  hiUs  that  rise  in  this  part  of  tiie 
valley  terminate.    The  catacombs  are  about  thirty 
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in  number,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  as 
sepulolires  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Hermo- 
polis,  a  city  that  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  Some  of  the  grottos  consist  of  three  apart- 
ments, the  largest  of  which  is  60  by  40  ^eet; 
and  pillars  are  out  out  of  the  rock  in  imitation  of 
the  columns  that  support  the  roofs  of  builcUngs. 
These  shafts  are  polygons  of  sixteen  sides,  fluted 
except  on  the  inner  side,  Which  is  left  smooth  for 
a  line  of  hieroglyphics.  They  are  usually  about  16 
feet  hi^,  and  from  3  to  5  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  The  sides  of  the  caverns  are  covered  with 
paintings  representing  the  industrial  pursuits,  sports, 
pastimes,  &c.,  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  paint- 
ings, though  not  so  artistic  as  those  in  the  Theban 
catacombs,  are  of  earlier  date,  and  throw  much 
curious  light  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people. 

BE'NI-ISGUE'N,  a  large  town  in  the  interior 
of  Algeria,  surrounded  by  a  rampart,  flanked  with 
towers,  and  said  to  be  nearly  as  populous  as  Algiers. 
It  has  some  trade  in  grain. 

BB'NI-I'SEAEL  (Sons  of  Israel),  a  remarkable 
race  in  the  west  of  India,  who  preserve  a  tradition 
of  Jewish  descent,  and  have  from  time  immemorial 
acknowledged  the  law  of  Moses,  although  in  many 
respects  conforming  to  the  idolatry  of  the  Hindus 
by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  Dr  Wilson  estimates, 
their  whole  number  at  not  much  more  than  5000. 
Their  original  settlement  was  at  Navagaum,  about 
30  miles  from  Bombay,  where  they  were  protected 
by  the  native  princes ;  tiey  have  spread  through  the 
maritime  parts  of  the  Konkan,  and  some  of  them  are 
now  to  be  found  in  Bombay  itself.  Their  features 
exhibit  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Arabian 
Jews.  Until  recently,  they  were  ignorant  even  of 
the  names  of  many  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  it  was  not  without  hesitation  that  they 
consented  to  receive  those  of  the  later  prophets.  Dr 
Wilson  supposes  them  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ten 
tribes,  and  to  have  settled  in  India  long  before  the 
Jews  of  Cochin.  See  Cochin,  Jews  of.  They 
reject  the  name  of  Jews,  and  deem  its  jropUcation 
to  them  a  reproach.  They  have  no  MS.  of  the 
law  in  their  synagogues.  Their  communities'  are 
governed  by  a  mukadam,  or  head-man  of  their  own 
number ;  and  their  religious  assemblies  are  presided 
over  by  a  hazi,  who  also  performs  circumcision  and 
other  rites. 

BBNI'N,  a  state  in  Guinea,  Africa,  dependent  on 
the  kingdom  of  Ashantee,  situated  in  4°-:— 9°  N. 
lat.,  and  4° — 8°  B.  long.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  western  arm  of  the  Niger — formerly  supposed 
to  be  a  main  riv^r,  and  styled  Benin  or  Formosa — 
which  leaves  the  Niger  at  Kirii,  and,  after  a  course 
of  about  115  miles,  forms  an  embouchujie  two  miles 
wide.  The  country  of  B.  is  bounded  on  the  N.E. 
and  the  E.  by  the  Niger ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Bay  of 
Benin,  into  which  Cape  Formosa  is  projected ;  on 
the  W.  by  Dahomey;  and  on  the  N.W.  by  Yariba. 
The  coast  is  indented  by  numerous  estuaries,  and 
is  generally  level;  but  the  laud  gradually  rises 
toward?  the  north,  until  it  reaches  an  elevation  of 
2500  feet  in  the  Kong  Mountains.  The  soil  is 
very  fertile,  producing  rice,  yams,  palms,  sugar,  &o. 
The  animals  are  the  same  as  those  in  other  states 
of  Guinea,  but  the  hippopotamus  is  more  common. 
The  population  is  so  dense  that  the  king — who  is 
worshipped  as  a  great /eft'sft — can  bring  into  the  field 
an  army  of  100,000  men.  The  govenmient,  customs, 
and  superstitions  of  B.  are'similar  to  those  prevailing 
in  Ashantee.  The  capital,  Benin,  which  is  situated 
in  lat  6°  20'  N.,  lon^.  .5°  5«'  E.,  with  about  15,000 
inhabitants,  has  a  considerable  trade.  Messrs  Smith 
and  Mofiiat,  who  visited  it  in  1838,  describe    its 


market-place  as  very  offensive,  from  the  effluvia 
rising  from  a  heap  of  human  skulls ;  wMle  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  they  were  stUl  more  revolted  by 
the  sight  of  turkey-buzzards  feeding  on  bodies  of  men 
recently  decapitated.  At  Gato,  a  harbour  lower  down 
the  river,  where  the  traveller  Belzoni  died,  European 
merchants  formerly  had  factories.  Warree  is  another 
principal  place.  The  export  trade  of  B.  consists 
of  pdhn-oil,  salt,  blue  coral,  jasper,  wUd-beast  skins, 
slaves,  &c.  B.  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 
Alfonso  de  Aveiro,  1486.  In  1786,  the  French 
founded  settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  British  in  1792. 

BBNI'N,  Bight  of,  that  portion  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  (q.  v.)  extending  from  Cape  Formosa  on 
the  east  to  Cape  St  Paul's  on  the  west,  a  distance  of 
about  390  miles,  with  a  coast-line  of  460  miles. 
Several  rivers  empty  themselves  into  the  B.  of  B., 
the  three  principal  of  which,  Benin,  Escardos^  and 
Foroados,  are  accessible  to  shipping.  The  coast 
along  the  Bight  was  blockaded  in  1851  by  the  British 
fleet  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade. 
Palm-oil  and  ivoiy  are  the  principal  articles  of  trade 
at  the  towns  on  the  coast. 

BBNI-SOTJE'F,  a  town  of  Central  Egypt,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  70  miles  south-south- 
west of  Cairo,  one  of  the  stations  where  travellers, 
making  the  tour  of  Egypt,  usually  stay.  It  is  the 
entrepdt  of  all  the  produce  of  the  fertile  valley 
of  Fayoum,  and  has  ootton-miUs  and  quarries  of 
alabaster.    Pop.  5000. 

BBNITIBR,  or  BENATURA,  the  name  of  the 
vase  or  vessel  in  which  consecrated  or  '  holy- water ' 
is  held  in  Roman  CathoHc  churches.  In  England, 
the  B.  was  known  by  the  names  of  the  '  holy- water 
font,'  the  '  holy- water  vat,'  the  '  holy- water  pot,' 
the  '  holy- water  stone,'  the  '  holy- water  stock,'  and 
the  '  holy- water  stoup.'  Benitiers  were  either 
movable  or  fixed.  Portable  ones,  commonly  of  silver, 
were  used  in  processions.  Fixed  benitiers  were 
placed  near  the  dbors  of  churches,  so  that  the  people 
might  dip  their  fingers  in  the  water,  and  cross 
themselves  with  it '  as  they  entered  or  left  the 
church.  The  learned  French  ecclesiologist,  M. 
VioUet-le-Duc,  is  disposed  to  think  that,  before  the 
12th  i;.,  there  were  no  fixed  benitiers,  their  place 
being  served  by  vases  of  metal  set  down  near 
the  entrance  of  the  church  when  the  doors  were 
opened.  The  fixed  B.  is  usually  placed  cither 
against  a  pillar,  or  upon  a  pedestal.  It  is  of  all 
shapes,  and  is  of  the  most  different  materials,  but 
oftenest  of  stone.  The  benitiers  belonging  to  the 
church  of  St  Sulpice,  in  Paris,  are  remarkable  for 
their  beauty.  They  are  formed  of  magnificent  shells, 
and  bordered  with  gilt  copper.  In  Great  Britain, 
benitiers  are  found  of  every  style,  from  Romanesque 
to  late  Third  Pointed.  On  the  continent,  they  range 
from  BiOmanesque  to  Renaissance,  those  of  the  latter 
style  being  generally  of  marble,  richly  sculptured, 
and  supported  by  figures. 

BB'NJAMIN  (a  Hebrew  proper  name,  signifying 
'  Son  of  my  Bight  Hand,'  or  '  Son  of  Good  Fortune '), 
the  youngest  and  most  beloved  of  the  sons  of  Jacob. 
His  mother,  Rachel,  who  died  soon  after  he  was 
born,  called  him  Benoni  (Son  of  my  Pain),  but  his 
father  changed  it  to  Benjamin.  He  was  the  head  of 
one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  The  tribe  in  the 
desert  reckoned  35,400  warriors  above  twenty  years 
of  age ;  and  on  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  45,600. 
Its  territory,  which  was  small  but  fertile,  lay  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Jordan,  between  the  tribes  of 
Ephiaim  and  Judah.  The  chief  places  were  Jericho, 
Bethel,  Gibeon,  Gilgal,  and  Jerusalem,  the  last  of 
which  was  on  the  confines  of  Judah.  In  the  time 
of  '  the  Judges,'  the  tribe  of  B.  became  involved  in 
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war  with  tlie  eleven  other  tribes  of  Israel,  on 
account  of  refusing  to  deliver  up  to  justice  the 
Gibeonitish  ruffians  who  had  brutally  abused  the 
concubine  of  an  Ephraimite.  The  result  was  dread- 
ful. AH  the.  male  descendants  of  B.  were  put  to 
the  sword  (Judges  xx.  and  xxi.),  excepting  600, 
towards  whom  the  hearts  of  their  brethren  finally 
relented.  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  was  of  the 
tribe  of  B.,  which  remained  loyal  to  his  son, 
Ishbosheth.  After  the  death  of  Solomon,  B.,  along 
with  Judah,  formed  the  kingdom  of  Judai ;  and  on 
the  return  from  the  Captivity,  these  two  constituted 
the  principal  element  of  the  new  Jewish  nation. 

BE'NJAMIN  OF  TUDB'LA,  a  Jewish  rabbi, 
was  born  in  Navarre,  Spain.  He  was  the  first 
European  traveller  who  gave  information  respect- 
ing the  distant  East.  Partly  with  commercial  views, 
and  partly  to  trace  the  remnants  of  the  '  lost  tribes,' 
he  made  a  journey,  in  the  years  1159 — 1173,  from 
Saragossa,  through  Italy  and  Greece,  to  Palestine, 
Persia,  and  the  borders  of  China,  returning  by  way 
of  Egypt  and  Sicily.  He  died  in  1173,  the  last 
year  of  his  travels.  His  notes  of  foreign  la.nds— 
originally  vrritten  in  Hebrew,  and  frequently  repub- 
lished in  Latin,  English,  Dutch,  and  French — are 
occasionally  concise  and  valuable ;  but  on  the  whole 
must  be  accepted  with  quahficatidns.  Like  all  the 
early  travellers,  B.  had  a  greedy  ear  for  the  marvel- 
lous. His  errors  are  also  numerous.  The  latest 
edition  by  Asher  (London,  1841)  contains  the  ori- 
ginal text,  with  an  EngMsh  translation  and  learned 
annotations. 

BE'NJAMIN  TREE.    See  Benzoin. 

BEN  LAWBES,  a  mountain  in  Perthshire, 
Scotland,  about  32  miles  west-north-west  of  Perth, 
on  the  west  side  of  Loch  Tay.  This  mountain, 
which  is  easy  of  ascent,  is  rich  in  specimens  of 
Alpine  plants,  and  a  magnificent  view  is  commanded 
from  its  summit,  which  has  an  elevation  of  3945 
feet.     Ore  of  titanium  is  found  in  the  mountain. 

BEN  LE'DI,  a  mountain  also  of  Perthshire, 
4  miles  west-north-west  of  CaUander,  with  an 
elevation  of  2863  feet.  It  received  its  name  from 
the  Druids,  who  are  supposed  to  have  had  a  place 
of  worship  on  its  summit — the  Gaelic  words  Beinn- 
le-Dia,  signifying  '  Hill  of  God.'  This  mountain  is 
celebrated  in  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

BEN-LO'MOND,  a  celebrated  Scottish  mountain 
in  the  north-west  of  Stirlingshire,  on  the  east  side 
of  Loch  Lomond,  and  about  27  miles  west-north- 
west of  Stirliug.  This  mountain,  forming  the  south 
extremity  of  the  Grampians  or  Central  Scottish 
Highlands,  is  3192  feet  high,  and  consists  of  mica 
slate,  with  veins  of  quartz,  greenstone,  and  felspar 
porphjTy.  The  summit  is  precipitous  on  the  north 
side,  with  a  gentle  declivity  on  the  south-east ;  it  is 
covered  with  vegetation  to  the  top.  Though  consider- 
ably surpassed  in  height  by  several  other  Scottish, 
mountains,  none  are  more  imposing.  Seen  from 
Loch  Lomond,  it  appears  a  truncated  cone,  and 
from  between  Stirling  and  Aberfoyle,  a  regular 
pyramid.  It  has  perhaps  been  ascended  by  a 
greater  number  of  tourists  than  any  other  of  the 
Highland  moimtaius.  The  magnificent  view  from 
the  top,  in  clear  weather,  includes  the  whole  len^h 
(30  miles)  of  Loch  Lomond,  with  its  diversified 
isles,  and  wooded  and  cultivated  shores,  the  rich 
plains  of  Stirlingshire  and  the  Lothiaus,  the  windings 
of  the  Forth,  the  castles  of  Stirling  and  Edinburgh, 
the  heights  of  Lanarkshire,  the  vales  of  Renfrewshire, 
Ayrshire,  Firth  of  Clyde,  Isles  of  Arran  and  Bute, 
the  Irish  coast,  Kintyre,  and  the  Atlantic.  The 
north  semicircle  of  the  horizon  is  bounded  by 
Bens  Lawers,  VoirUch,  Ledi,  Cruachan,  and  Nevis; 
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while  some   of  the  beautiful  Perthshire  lochs  are 
seen. 

BEN  MACDHU'I,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, belonging  to  the  Grampian  range,  at  one  time 
regarded  as  the  highest  in  Great  Britain,  but  now 
ascertained  to  be  the  second— its  elevation  being 
4296  feet. 

BEN  NE'VIS,  the  highest  mountain  in  Great 
Britain,  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Inverness, 
Scotland.  It  has  a  height  of  4406  feet,  is  exceedingly 
difficult  of  ascent,  with  a  tremendous  precipice  of 
1500  feet  in  depth  on  the  north-east  side.  Here 
snow  remains  throughout  the  year.  Granite^  and 
gneiss  form  the  base  of  the  mountain,  which  in  its 
upper  part  is  composed  of  porphyry. 

BENNETT,  William  Stbrndale,  a  modern 
English  pianist  and  composer,  was  born  at,  Sheffield,  ■ 
April  13, 1816.  After  studying  under  Crotch,  Holmes, 
Potter,  and  other  professors  in  the  Eoyal  Academy, 
London,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Mendelssohn 
at  the  DUsseldorf  Musical  Festival,  appeared  with 
success  at  Leipsic  in  the  winter  of  1837 — 1838,  and 
was  received  with  great  applause  when  he  returned 
to  London.  In  1838,  he  was  elected  member  of 
the  Eoyal  Society  of  Music.  Besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  compositions  for  the  pianoforte,  solo  and 
with  other  instruments,  B.  has  written  quartetts  for 
stringed  instruments,  concertos,  and  overtures  in 
Mendelssohn's  style.  He  has  also  published  a  work 
entitled  Classical  Practice  for  Pianoforte  Students 
(Lond.  1841). 

BENNI6SEN,  Levin  Aug.  Theophilus,  Count, 
one  of  the  most  famous  Eussian  generals,  was  bom 
at  Brunswick,  February  10,  1745.  His  father  was 
an  officer  in  the  Brunswick  Guards ;  and  B.  himself 
entered  the  Hanoverian  service  for  a  time  ;  but  hav- 
ing squandered  the  property  left  him,  he  joined  the 
Eussian  army  in  1773,  and  in  the  Turkish  war  soon 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  empress,  Catherine,  who 
employed  him  to  carry  out  her  designs  against 
Poland.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  Emperor  Paul  (1801);  though 
he  is  said  not  to  have  been  present  at  the  catas- 
ttophe,  but  to  have  prevented  the  Empress  Maria 
from  rushing  to  her  husband  when  she  heard  his 
cries.  He  fought  with  considerable  success  in 
the  battle  of  Pultusk  (1806),  and  held  the  chief 
command  in  the  obstinate  and  murderous  struggle 
at  Eylau  (1807).  When  Napoleon  invaded  Eussia 
in  1812,  B.  commanded  the  Eussian  centre  on  the 
bloody  field  of  Borodino,  and  gave  his  voice  for 
fighting  a  second  battle  before  the  walls  of  Moscow. 
Before  the  French  began  their  retreat,  he  gained 
a  brilliant  victory  over  Murat  at  Woronowa  (18th 
October).  Differences  with  Kutusov,  who  would 
cot  adopt  B.'s  plan  to  prevent  the  French  from 
crossing  the  Beresina,  made  him  retire  from  the 
army;  but  after  Kutusov's  death,  he  took  the 
command  of  the  Eussian  army  of  reserve,  which 
entered  Saxony  in  July  1813,  fought  victoriously  at 
the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  was  created  Count  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  on  the  field.  When  Leipsic 
was  taken,  it  was  he  that  was  commissioned  'by  the 
allies  to  announce  to  the  king  of  Saxony  that  he  was 
a  prisoner.  Failing  health  made  him  retire  from 
the  Eussian  service  in  1818  to  his  paternal  estate 
in  Hanover,  where  he  died  October  3,  1826. — TTia 
sou,  Alex.  Levin  B.,  is  now  a  leading  Hanoverian 
statesman. 

BEN-RHY'DDING,  a  celebrated  hydropathic 
establishment  in  the  West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire,  in  a 
beautiful  situation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Wharf,  16  miles  north-west  of  Leeds.  The  building, 
erected  15  years  ago  at  the  cost  of  nearly  £30,000,  la 
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a  very  imposing  pile,  on  an  eminence  midway  up  the 
sicte  of  the  valley.  There  is  aooommodation  for  80 
— 100  patients  and  visitors,  and  extensive  pleasure- 
grounds  around.  In  addition  to  the  usual  appliances 
of  the  water-cure,  and  a  variety  of  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, Dr  M'Leod  has  intrpduced  the  Compressed- 
air  Bath  (q.  v.) ;  and  quite  recently  a  sumptuous 
Turkish  bath  has  been  added  to  the  other  attractions 
of  the  establishment.  ' 

BE'NSHIE,  or  BA'NSHEE,  an  imaginary  being 
in  the  superstitions  of  the  Irish.  The  B.  is  a  female, 
who  is  called  the  wife  of  the  fairies,  and  she  makes 
herself  known  by  wailings  and  shrieks,  premonitory 
of  a  death  in  the  family  over  which  she  is  presumed 
to  exercise  a  kind  of  guardianship.  The  name  of 
this  tutelary  demon  is  supposed  to  be  from  the 
Irish  Celtic  hen  or  hean,  a  woman ;  and  siglie,  a 
fairy.  A  similar  superstition  prevailed,  and  is  per- 
haps not  yet  extinct,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

BENT  GBASS  (Agroslis),  a  genus  of  grasses, 
distinguished  by  a  loose  panicle  of  small,  one-flowered, 
laterally  compressed  spikelets  ;  the  glumes  unequal, 
awnless,  and  longer  than  the  paJese,  whifeh  are  also 
unequal,  and  of  which  the  imiet  one  is  sometimes 
wanting,  and  the  outer  sometimes  has  and  some- 
times has  not  an  awn ;  the  seed  free.  (For  explana- 
tion of  these  terms,  see  Grasses.)  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  are  found  in  almost  all  countries  and 
climates ;  several  are  natives  of  Britain.  All  of 
them  are  grasses  of  a  slender  and  delicate  appear- 
ance. Some  are  very  useful  as  pasture-grasses  and 
for  hay,  upon  account  of  their  adaptation  to  certain 
kinds  of  soil,  although  none  of  them  is  regarded  as 
very  nutritious.— The  Common  B.  G.  (A.  vulgaris) 


Bent  Grass  (AgrosUs  vulgwrU). 

forms  a  principal  part  of  the  pasture  in  almost  all 
the  elevated  districts  of  Britain,  and  is  equally 
abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
It  resists  drought  better  than  almost  any  other 
grass,  but  is  only  sown  by  agrictilturists  on  soils 
unsuitable  for  the  more  luxuriant  grasses.  It  ^s  also 
regarded  as  very  suitable  for  lawns;  but  in  light, 
dry,  cultivated  grounds,  it  is  often  a  troublesome 
weed,  known  as  Black  Squitch,  or  Quick-grass,  and 
frequent  harrowing  is  resorted  to  for  the  removal  of 


its  creeping  perennial  roots.  It  is  as  frequent  on 
wet  as  on  dry  soils,  and  varies  much  in  size  and 
appearance. — The  Maesh  B.  G.  {A.  alba),  also  very 
common  in  Britain,  forming  a  large  part  of  the 
natural  pasture  in  many  moist  situations,  is  very 
similar  to  the  species  just  described,  but  generally 
taller  and  stouter.  Of  this  also  there  are  many 
varieties,  but  in  all  of  them,  the  ligule  (the  little 
membranous  -tongue  at  the  junction  of  the  blade  of 
the  leaf  with  its  sheathing  base)  is  elongated  and 
acute,  whilst  in  A.  vulgaris  it  is  very  short,  and 
appears  as  if  cut  off.  A  variety,  so  little  different 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name,  but  with  somewhat 
broader  leaves  and  more  luxuriant  habit  of  growth, 
was  at  one  time  much  celebrated  among  agricul- 
turists, imder  the  name  of  Figein  Grass,  orAgrostis 
atolonifera.  It  was  unduly  lauded,  and  the  conse- 
quent disappointment  led  to  its  being  unduly  dis- 
paraged. It  is  a  useful  grass  in  moist  grounds, 
newly  reclaimed  bogs,  or  land  liable  to  inundation. 
The  first  three  or  four  joints  of  the  culms  lie  flat  on 
the  damp  soil,  emitting  roots  in  abundance,  and  it 
was  formerly  propagated  by  chopping  these  into 
pieces,  and  scattering  them,  but  now  generally  by 
seed. — Herd  Grass  (A.  dispar)  is  a  native  of  the 
United  States,  with  broader  leaves  than  either  of  the 
preceding  species,  very  creeping  roots,  and  large 
panicles  almost  level  at  top.  It  was  at  one  time 
strongly  recommended  for  cultivation,  but  has  gone 
out  of  repute  in  Britain.  It  is,  however,  more  highly 
esteemed  in  France,  particularly  upon  account  of 
the  great  crop  which  it  yields  on  deep  sand  and  on 
moist  calcareous  soils. — Brown  B.  G.  (A.  canina),  a 
common  perennial  British  grass,  abundant  in  moist 
heaths  and  moorish  grounds,  is  valuable  for  mixing 
with  other  grasses  to  form  permanent  pasture  on 
poor  wet  peaty  soils. — Silky  B.  G.  {A.  Spica  venii) 
is  a  beautifiU  grass,  with  very  slender  branches  to 
its  ample  panicle,  which,  as  it  waves  in  the  wind,  has 
a  glossy  and  silky  appearance.  It  is  a  rare  native  of 
sandy  grounds  in  England,  common  in  Southern  and 
Central  Europe  ;  an  annual  grass,  occasionally  sown 
in  spring  to  fill  up  blanks  in  grass-fields. 

BBNTHAM,  Jbebmy,  an  eccentric  but  eminent 
writer  on  ethics  and  jurisprudence,  was  the  son  of 
a  wealthy  sohoitor  in  London,  where  he  was  bom 
(in  Red  Lion  Street,  Houndsditch)  on  the  15th 
February  1748.  He  received  his  early  education  at 
Westminster  School ;  and  when  yet  a  hoy,  being 
little  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  he  went  to 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  Master's 
degree  in  1766.  But  though  his  years  were  so  tender, 
he  appears  not  to  have  been  so  unprepared  as  might 
be  supposed  to  benefit  by  the  university ;  for  before 
entering  it,  he  had  already,  by  his  precocious  ten- 
dencies to  speculation,  acquired  the  title  of  '  philo- 
sopher.' On  graduating,  his  father,  who  expected 
his  son  to  become  Lord  Chancellor,  set  him  to  the 
study  of  the  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1772.  He  never  practised  in  his 
profession,  however,  for  which  he  had  a  stroiig  dis- 
taste, which  is  paraded  in  many  of  his  writings. 
Turning  from  the  practice  of  law  to  its  theory, 
he  became  the  greatest  critic  of  legislation  and 
government  ip  his  day.  His  first  pubHcation,  A 
Fragment  ore  Qovemmmt,  1776,  was  an  acutely 
hypercritical  examination  of  a  passage  in  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,  prompted,  as  he  has  himself 
explained,  by  '  a  passion  for  improvement  in  those 
shapes  in  which  the  lot  of  mankind  is  meliorated 
by  it.'  The  Fragment  abounds  in  fine,  original, 
and  just  observation;  it  contains  the  germs  of 
most  of  his  after-writings,  and  must  be  highly 
esteemed,  if  we  look  away  from  its  disproportion  to 
its  subject  and  the  writer's  disregard  of  method. 
The  Fragment  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of 
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Lord  Lansdowne,  in  wliose  society  at  Bowood  he 
afterwards  passed  perhaps  the  most  agreeable  hours 
of  his  life.  It  was  in  the  Bowood  society  that  he 
conceived  an  attachment  to  Miss  Caroline  Fox  (Lord 
Holland's  sister),  who  was  still  a  young  lady,  when 
B.,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  offered  her  his  heart 
and  hand,  and  was  rejected' with  all  respect.'  In, 
1778,  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  The  Hard  Lahowr 
Bill,  reoonuueuding  an  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  criminal  punishment ;  which  he  followed  in  1811 
by  A  Tlieory  of  Punishments  and  Bernards.  In  these 
two  works,  B.  did  more  than  any  other  writer 
of  his  time  to  rationalise  the  theory  of  punish- 
ments by  consideration  of  their  various  kinds  and 
effects,  their  true  objects,  and  the  conditions  of  their 
efficiency.  He  published  in  1787  Letters  on  Usury ; 
in  1789,  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and 
Legislation;  in  1802,  Discourses  on  Civil  and  Penal 
Legislation;  in  1813,  A  Treatise  on  Judicial  Evi- 
dence; in  1817,  Paper  Bdative  to  Oodification  and 
PvMio  Instruction;  in  1824,  The  Book  of  FcUlaeies. 
These  were  followed  by  other  works  of  less 
consequence.  His  whole  productions  have  been 
collected  and  edited  by  Dr  Bowring  and  Mr  John 
Hill  Burton,  and  published  in  eleven  volumes.  It 
is  well,  however,  for  B.'s  reputation,  that  it  does 
not  rest  wholly  on  his  coUeoted  works;  and  that 
he  found  in  M.  Dumont,  Mr  James  Mill,  and  Sir 
Samuel  Eomilly,  generous  disciples  to  diffuse  his 
principles  and  promote  his  fame.  In  his  early 
works,  his  style  was  clear,  free,  spirited,  and  often 
eloquent;  but  in  his  later  works,  it  became  repul- 
sive, through  being  overloaded  and  darkened  with 
technical  terms.  It  is  in  regard  to  these  more  espe- 
cially that  M.  Dumont  has  most  materially  served 
his  master  by  arranging  and  translating  them  into 
French,  through  the  medium  of  which  language  B.'s 
doctrines  were  propagated  throughout  Europe,  till 
they  became  more  popular  abroad  than  at  home, 
Mr  James  Mill,  himself  an  iadependent  thinker,  did 
much  in  his  writings  to  extend  the  appMcation  ia 
new  directions  of  B.'s  principles,  a  'work  in  which, 
apart  from  his  original  efforts,  he  has  achieved  a 
lasting  monument  of  his  own  subtUty  and  vigour  of 
mind.  Criticisms  of  B.'s  writings  will  be  found  in 
the  Edinburgh  Beview,  by  Sir  Samuel  EomiUy;  and 
in  the  Ethical  Dissertation,  in  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  But  the 
most  valuable  contribution  in  English  to  his  reputa- 
tion is  imquestionably  Benthamiana,  by  Mr  John 
Hill  Burton,  advocate,  containing  a  memoir,  selec- 
tions of  all  the  leading  and  important  passages  from 
his  various  writings,  aud  an  appendix  embracing  an 
essay  on  his  system,  and  a  brief  clear  view  of  all  his 
leading  doctrines. 

In  ^  B.'s  ethical  and  political  writings,  the  doc- 
trine of  utility  is  the  leading  and  pervading  prin- 
ciple ;  and  his  favourite  vehicle  for  its  expression  is 
the  phrase,  '  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,'  which  was  first  coined  by  Priestley,  though 
its  prominence  in  politics  has  been  owing  to  Bentham. 
'In  this  phrase,'  he  says, '  I  saw  delineated  for  the  first 
time  a  plain  as  well  as  a  true  standard  for  whatever 
is  right  or  wrong,  useful,  useless,  or  mischievous,  in 
human  conduct,  whether  in  the  field  of  morals  or 
poUtics.'  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  the 
phrase  affords  no  guidance  as  to  how  the  benevolent 
end  pointed  at  is  to  be  attained;  and  is  no  more 
than  a  quasi-concrete  expression  of  the  objects  of 
true  benevolence.  In  considering  how  to  compass 
these  objects,  B.  arrived  at  various  conclusions, 
which  he  advocated  irrespective  of  the  conditions  of 
society  in  his  day,  and  of  the  laws  of  social  growth 
which,  indeed,  neither  he  nor  his  contemporaries 
understood.  He  demanded  nothing  less  than  the 
immediate  remodelling  of  the  government,  and  the 


codification  and  reconstruction  of  the  laws ;  and 
insisted,  among  other  changes,  on  those  which  came 
at  a  later  day  to  be  popularly  demanded  as  the  points 
of  the  'Charter'— viz.,  universal  suffrage,  annual  jpar- 
liamenta,  vote  by  ballot,  and  paid  representatives. 
However  impossible  some  of  these  schemes  were,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  B.  did  more  to  rouse  the  spirit 
of  modem  reform  and  improvement  in  laws  and 
politics,  than  any  other  writer  of  his  day.  Many  of 
his  schemes  have  been,  and  many  more  are,  in  the 
course  of  being  slowly  realised ;  the  end  and  object  of 
them  all  was  the  general  welfare,  and  his  chief  error 
— apart  from  his  over-estimate  of  the  value  of  some 
changes  which  he  proposed — ^lay  in  conceiving  that 
organic  changes  are  possible  through  any  other  pro- 
cess than  that  of  growth  and  modification  of  the 
popular  wants  and  sentiments.  It  was  this  error 
that  led  the  philosopher,  in  his  closet  in  London, 
to  devise  codes  of  laws  for  Russia  (through  which 
country  he  made  a  tour  in  1785)  and  America,  the 
adoption  of  which  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
revolutions  in  these  countries,  and  then  bitterly  to 
bewail  the  foUy  of  mankind  when  his  schemes  were 
rejected. 

In  ethics,  as  in  politics,  he  pressed  his  doctrines 
to  extremes.  It  has  been  said  that  his  doctrine  of 
utility  was  so  extended  that  it  woidd  have  been 
practically  dangerous,  but  for  the  incapacity  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind  for  acting  on  a  speculative  theory. 

By  the  death  of  his  father  in  1792,  B.  succeeded 
to  property  in  London,  and  to  farms  in  Essex,  yield- 
ing from  £500  to  £600  a  year.  He  lived  frugally, 
but  with  elegance,  in  one  of  his  London  houses 
(Queen  Square,  Westminster);  and,  employing  young 
men  as  secretaries,  corresponded  and  wrote  daily. 
By  a  life  of  temperance  and  industry,  with  great 
seK-complacenoy,  in  the  society  of  a  few  devoted 
friends  (who,  says  Sic  Jalnes  Mackintosh,  more 
resembled  the  hearers  of  an  Athenian  philosopher 
than  the  proselytes  of  a  modem  writer),  the  eccen- 
tric savant  attained  to  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

BENTHA'MIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Oomacece  (q.  v.),  consisting  of  Asiatic  trees  or 
shrubs,  of  which  the  fruit  is  formed  of  many  small 
drupes  grown  together.  B.  frugifera,  a  native  of 
Nepaul,  is  a  small  tree,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  a 
reddish  fruit,  not  unlike  a  mulberry,  but  larger ;  not 
unpleasant  to  the  taste.  It  has  ripened  fniit  in  the 
south  of  England,  and  wiU  probably  be  found  to 
succeed  in  the  open  air,  wherever  the  winters  are  so 
nuld  that  fuchsias  are  not  cut  down  by  frost.  The 
flowers  are  fragrant. 

BENTINCK,  Lord  William  GBORaE  Fbbde- 
BIOK  Cavendish,  commonly  called  Lord  George  B., 
at  one  time  the  leader  of  the  agricultural  Protection 
party,  third  son  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Portland,  was 
born  27th  February  1802,  and  entering  the  army  when 
young,  eventually  attained  the  rank  of  major.  He  sub- 
sequently became  private  secretary  to  his  uncle,  the 
Eight  Hon.  George  Canning.  Elected  in  1826  M.P. 
for  Lynn-Regis,  he  sat  for  that  borough  till  his 
death.  At  first,  attached  to  no  party,  he  voted  for 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  for  titie  principle  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  but  against  several  of  its  most  import- 
ant details,  and  in  favour  of  the  celebrated  Chandos 
Clause  (q.  v.).  On  the  formation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
ministry  in  December  1834,  he  and  his  friend  Lord 
Stanley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Derby,  with  some 
adherents,  formed  a  separate  section  in  the  House 
of  Conimons.  On  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  AprU  following.  Lord  George  openly  joined  the 
great  Conservative  party,  which  acknowledged  that 
statesman  as  its  head,  and  adhered  to  it  for  nearly 
eleven  years.  On  Peel's  return  to  power  in  1841, 
Lord  George  received  an  offer  of  office,  which  he 
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declined,  being  at  that  time  deeply  interested  in  the 
sports  of  the  field  and  the  raoe-course.  When  Peel 
introduced  his  free-trade  measures  in  1845,  u,  large 
portion  of  his  supporters  joined  the  Protection  party- 
then  formed,  of  which  Lord  George  became  the 
head,  and  a  leading  speaker  in  the  debates.  His 
speeches  in  the  session  of  1845 — 1846  were  most 
tfamaging  to  the  government  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and 
■oontnbuted  in  no  small  degree  to  hasten  its  downfall 
in  July  of  the  latter  year.  Lord  George  supported  the 
till  for  the  removal  of  the  Jewish  disabilities,  and 
recommended  the  payment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
•clergy  by  the  landowners  of  Ireland.  In  the  sport- 
ing world  he  is  understood  to  have  realised  very 
oonsiderable  gains,  and  he  shewed  the  utmost  zeal  at 
all  times  to  suppress  the  dishonest  practices  of  the 
turf.  He  died  suddenly  of  a  spasm  of  the  heart,  21st 
September  1848;  while  crossing  his  father's  park  at 
Welbeok  Abbey,  Nottinghamshire. 

BENTINOK,  Lord  William  Henbt  Cavendish, 
a  general  officer  and  statesman,  uncle  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  second  son  of  the  third  Duke  of  Port- 
land, was  bom  14th  September  1774,  and  became  an 
ensign  in  the  Coldstream  Guards  in  1791.  Having 
served  vidth  distinction  in  Flanders,  Italy,  and  Egypt, 
he  was  in  1803  appointed  governor  of  Madras, 
•where  he  advocated  several  useful  reforms ;  but  his 
proscription  of  beards  and  the  wearing  of  turbans 
and  earrings  by  the  sepoys  when  on  duty,  led  to  the 
mutiny  and  massacre  of  VeUore,  and  his  own  immfe- 
diate  recaU.  In  August  1808,  he  was  placed  on 
■the  staff  of  the  army  in  Portugal  under  Sir  Harry 
Burrard.  Subsequently  selected  to  proceed  on  an 
important  mission  to  the  supreme  Junta  of  Spain,  he 
accompanied  the  army  imder  Sir  John  Moore  in  its 
retreat,  and  at  Corunna  commanded  a  brigade.  He 
next  commanded  a  division  of  Lord  Wellington's 
army,  and  shortly  after  was  sent  as  British  minister 
•to  the  court  of  Sicily,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  that  island.  At  the  head  of  an 
expedition,  he  landed  in  Catalonia  in  July  1813, 
penetrated  to  Valencia,  and  afterwards  laid  siege  to 
Tarragona,  but  was  repulsed  at  Villa  Franca.  Early 
in  1814,  quitting  Sicily,  he  repaired  to  Tuscany,  pub- 
lished at  Florence  a  proclamation  inviting  the 
Italians  to  shake  off  the  French  yoke,  and  after- 
wards made  himself  master  of  Genoa.  Between 
1796  and  1826,  he  held  a  seat  in  parhament  as 
member  for  Gamelford,  Nottinghamsmre,  and  Ash- 
burton.  In  1827,  he  was  appointed  governor-general 
■of  India,  and  sworn  a  privy-oouncmor.  His  poUcy 
in  India  was  psicific  and  popular,  and  his  viceroy- 
ship  was  marked  by  the  abolition  of  Sutti  (q.  v.), 
and  by  the  opening  up  qf  the  internal  communi- 
cation, as  well  as  the  establishment  of  the  overland 
route.  After  his  return  in  1835,  he  was  elected  M.P. 
for  Glasgow.    He  died  at  Paris,  June  17,  1839. 

BENTLEY,  Eichaed,  a  distinguished  classical 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Oulton,  in  Yorkshire,  January 
27,  1662.  In  1676,  he  entered  St  John's  College, 
CJambridge,  in  the  humble  capacity  of  subsizar. 
Little  is  known  of  his  university  career,  except  that 
he  shewed  early  a  strong  taste  for  the  cultivation  of 
ancient  learning.  At  the  usual  time,  he  took  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  and  on  leaving  the 
nmversity,  he  was  appointed  head-master  of  the 
^ammar-school  of  Spalding,  Lincolnshire.  About  a 
year  afterwards,  he  resigned  this  situation  to  become 
tutor  to  the  son  of  l>r  Stillingfleet,  tiien  Dean  of 
St  Paul's,  and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
B.  accompanied  his  pupil  to  OidoTi,  where  he  had 
full  scope  for  the  cultivation  of  classical  studies ; 
and,  that  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  there  some  local 
reputation,  is  evinced  by  his  having  been  twice 
atppointed  to  deliver  the  Boyle  Lectures  on  the 


Evidences  of  Natural  and  Bevealed  BeUgion.  He 
entered  the  church,  and  owed  to  the  patronage  of 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester  various  good  ecclesiastical 
appointments,  and  through  the  same  influence 
became  librarian  of  the  King's  Library  at  St 
James's.  In  1690,  he  published  his  DimertcMim 
upon  the  Epistles  of  Plwkuns,  which  estabhshed  his 
reputation  throughout  Europe,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  a  new  era  in  scholarship.  The 
principles  of  historical  criticism  were  then  unknown, 
and  their  first  appUcation  to  establish  that  the  so- 
called  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  which  professed  to  have 
beep  written  in  the  6th  c.  B.  c,  were  the  forgery  of 
a  period  some  eight  centuries  later,  filled  the  learned 
world  with  astonishment. 

In  1700,  B.  was  appointed  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge ;  and  in  the  following  year,  he 
married  Mrs  Joanna  Bernard,  the  danghj;er  of  a 
Huntingdonshire  knight.  The  history  of  B.'s 
Mastership  of  Trinity  is  the  narrative  of  an  un- 
broken series  of  quarrels  and  litigations,  provoked 
by  his  arrogance  and  rapacity,  for  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  ne  was  fully  as  weU  known  during  his 
lifetime  as  for  his  learning.  He  contrived,  never- 
theless, to  get  himself  appointed  Begins  Professor  of 
Divinity,  and,  by  his  boldness  and  fierseverance, 
managed  to  pass  scathless  through  all  his  contro- 
versies. Notwithstanding  that  at  one  time  the  Bishop 
of  Ely,  the  visitor  of  Trinity,  pronounced  sentence 
depriving  him  of  his  mastership,  and  that  at  another 
the  senate  of  the  university  pronounced  a  similar 
sentence  of  his  academic  honours,  he  remained  in  full 

Sossession  of  both  the  former  and  the  latter  till  the 
ay  of  his  death.  This  stormy  life  did  not  impair 
his  literary  activity.  He  edited  various  classics — 
among  others,  the  works  of  Horace — ^upon  which 
he  bestowed  vast  labour.  He  is,  however,  more 
celebrated  for  what  he  proposed  than  for  what 
he  actually  performed.  'The  proposal  to  print  an 
edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  in  #hich  the 
received  text  should  be  corrected  by  a  careful  com- 
parison with  all  the  existing  MSS.,  was  then  singu- 
larly bold,  and  evoked  violent  opposition.  He 
failed  in  carrying  out  his  proposal :  but  the  prin- 
ciples of  criticism  which  he  maintained  have  since 
been  triumphantly  established,  and  have  led  to 
important  results  in  other  hands.  He  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  that  school  of  classical 
criticism  of  which  Person  afterwards  exhibited  the 
chief  excellences,  as  well  as  the  chief  defects ;  and 
which,  though  it  was  itself  prevented  by  too  strict 
attention  to  minute  verbal  detail  from  ever  achiev- 
ing much,  yet  diligentiy  collected  many  of  the 
facts  which  men  of  wider  views  are  now  grouping 
together,  to  form  the  modem  science  of  comparative 
pmlology.  B.  died  in  1742,  leaving  behind  him  one 
son,  Richard,  who  inherited  much  of  his  father's 
t^te  with  none  of  his  energy,  and  several  daughters, 
one  of  whom,  Joanna,  married,  and  was  the  mother 
of  Richard  Cumberland  the  dramatist. — Monk's 
Life  of  Eichard  JBentley,  1830. 

BE'NU^,  or  BI'NXJ]^,  or,  as  Dr  Barth  prefers 
to  spell  it,  BE'NUW^,  called  also  Chadda  and 
Tchadda;  an  important  river  of  Central  Africa, 
forming  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Quorra  or  Nigef, 
which  it  joins  about  230  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
that  river  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  At  its  junction 
with  the  Faro,  in  lat.  about  9°  33'  N.,  long.  12° 
40'  E.,  the  point  where  Dr  Barth  crossed,  he 
describes  the  B.  as  being  800  yards  across,  with 
a  general  depth  in  its  channel  of  11  feet,  and  'a 
liability  to  rise  under  ordinary  circumstances  at 
least  30  feet,  or  even  at  times  50  feet  higher.' 
In  1854,  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  Dr 
Baikie  explored  the  B.  as  far  as  Dulti,  a  place  about 
350  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Nigen  and 
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some  80  or  100  miles  from  where  Dr  Barth  crossed. 
Dr  Barth  regards  this  river  as  offering  the  best 
channel  for  the  introduction  of  civilisation  into  the 
heart  of  Central  Africa.  If  not  actually  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  Shari  (q.  v.),  and  consequently 
with  Lake  Tsad,  '  the  breadth  of  the  water-parting 
between  these  two  basins  [the  Niger  and  the  Tsad], 
at  the  utmost,  cannot  exceed  20  miles,  consisting 
of  an  entirely  level  flat,  and  probably  of  alluvial 
soil.  .  .  .  The  level  of  the  Tsad,  and  that  of  the 
river  B.  near  Gewe,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Mayo 
Kebbi,  seem  to  be  almost  the  same;  at  least,  accord- 
ing to  all  appearance,  the  B.,  at  the  place  mentioned, 
is  not  more  than  850  or  900  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.'  A  second  expedition  to  explore  the  B. 
has  been  undertaken  by  Dr  Baikie. 

BBNYOWSKY,  Maueice  Augustus,  Count  re, 
a  man  of  remarkable  character  and  extraordinary 
fortunes,  was  bom  at  Verbowa,  in  Hungary,  1741. 
He  served  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  during  his 
youth  displayed  that  restless  love  of  adventure 
which  marked  his  subsequent  career.  He  went  to 
Dantzic  for  the  purpose  of  studying  navigation,  and 
from  thence  made  several  voyages  to  Hambu^  and 
Plymouth.  When  about  to  start  for  the  East  Eidies 
in  1767,  he  received  a  pressing  invitation  to  join  the 
Polish  Confederation,  with  which  he  complied,  and 
shared  most  of  the  dangers  and  glories  of  the 
campaign  against  the  Russians  until  he  was  taken 
prisoner  in  May  1769.  After  being  transferred 
from  one  Russian  prison  to  another,  Jie  was,  in 
December  1769,  banished  to  Siberia,  and  from 
thence,  in  a  few  months,  to  Kamtchatka.  During 
the  voyage,  his  exertions  and  skiU.  saved  the 
vessel  fhat  carried  him.  This  recommended  the 
prisoner  to  the  governor,  Nilov,  who  was  further 
pleased  by  B.'s  skill  as  a  chess-player,  and  made 
him  tutor  in  his  family.  In  this  capacity  he 
gained  the  aiFections  of  Aphanasia,  daughter  of  the 
governor,  by  whom  he  was  assisted  in  his  plans 
for  escape ;  which,  however,  was  not  effected  with- 
out a  struggle,  in  which  the  governor  was  killed. 
B.,  with  ninety-six  companions,  in  a  ship  well 
armed  and  provisioned,  and  ,with  a  considerable 
amount  of  treasure,  set  sail  from  Kamtchatka 
in  May  1771.  Having  visited  some  of  the  islands 
of  Japan  and  Formosa,  B.  arrived  at  Macao  on  the 
22d  of  September,  where  he  remained  until  the 
14th  January,  and  then  sailed  for  France.  He 
had  not  been  here  long  when  the  French  govern- 
ment proposed  that  he  should  foimd  a  colony  at 
Madagascar,  and  he  at  once  acquiesced.  B.  arrived 
on  the  island  in  February  1774,  and  was  made  king 
in  1776  by  the  chiefs  in  conclave,  he  adopting  the 
native  costume.  Betuming  to  Europe  with  a  view 
to  establish  commercial  relations  between  France 
and  Madagascar,  B-  met  with  a  very  cold  reception 
from  the  French  government,  and  returned  to  the 
service  of  Austria,  in  the  hope  that  the  emperor 
would  assist  him  in  his  schemes — a  hope  not  fulfilled. 
He  next  made  imsuccessful  overtures  to  the  British 
government,  but  at  length  receiving  assistance  from 
private  persons  in  England  and  America,  departed 
again  for  Madagascar,  where  he  arrived  in  1785; 
and,  involving  himself  in  contention  with  the  French 
government  of  the  Isle  of  France,  was  killed  in 
battle.  May  23,  1786.  B.  was  a  man  of  remark- 
able resources,  great  decision  of  character,  courage, 
and  sagacity.  He  was  particularly  well  versed  in 
human  nature,  a  knowledge  which  proved  of  essen- 
tial service  to  him  during  his  brief  but  most 
remarkable  career. — Memoirs  and  Travels  of  Count 
de  Benyowshy,  Written  by  Himself,  and  Edited  by  W. 
Nidwlson  (2  vols  4to.     London.  1790). 

BENZE'RTA,  Lakes  of,  the  ancient  ffipponitis 
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Pains  and  Sisarce  Pakis,  two  lakes  within  the 
dominions  of  Tunis,  from  which  town  they  are  about 
30  miles  distant,  in  a  north-west  direction.  They 
are  each  about  94  miles  long,  and  the  larger  one» 
which  is  clear  and  salt,  is  about  54  miles  broad ;  the 
smaller,  which  is  turbid  and  fresh,  34.  They  ar& 
about  two  mUes  apart,  but  united  by  a  channel  with 
a  general  depth  of  6  feet  and  breadth  of  75.  Tunis 
is  supplied  with  fish  mainly  from  these  lakes.  So 
valuable  is  the  fishing,'  that  a  wealthy  Arab  rents  it 
from  the  Bey  of  Tunis  for  £4000  per  annum. 

BE'NZILB,  BE'NZOILE,  or  BE'NZOYLE,  is 
the  radicle  or  root  of  the  group  of  substances  which 
comprehends  as  members  the  hydride  of  benzoylfr 
(oil  of  bitter  almonds),  benzoic  acid,  benzoin,  and 
benzole.  It  is  prepared  by  passing  a  stream  of 
chlorine  gas  through  fused  benzoin,  or  by  heating 
one  part  of  benzoin  with  two  parts  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid.  B.  floats  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
liquid  mixture  as  a  liquid  oil,  which  solidifies  on 
cooling.  B.  is  a  tasteless  solid,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  readily  dissolved  by  ether  and  alcohol,  and  on 
concentration  of  the  ethereal  or  alcoholic  solution, 
the  B.  crystallises  in  regular  six-sided  prisms,  of 
a  yellow  colour.  When  heated  to  194°  to  198°,  it 
fuses.  Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  chemical 
formula  C28HJ0O4,  and  many  chemists  name  the 
substance  possessing  this  formula  benzile,  reserving 
the  title  benzoile,  or  benzmjle,  for  a  substance  poly- 
meric (see  Polymeeism)  with  benzile,  which  has  not 
yet  been  isolated,  but  which  may  be  represented  by 
Cx4H,0,. 

BENZO'IC  ACID,  or  t?ie  Flowers  of  Benzoin  and 
Benjamin,  occurs  naturally  in  many  balsamdferous 
plants,  and  especially  in  Benzoin  (q.  v.),  from  which 
it  may  be  readily  obtained  by  several  processes, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  describe.  B.  A. 
is  always  in  the  form  of  snow-white,  glistening, 
feathery  crystals,  with  a.  fairy  aspect  of  lightness. 
It  has  a  very  fragrant  and  pleasant  aromatic  odour, 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  an  essential  oil, 
and  a  hot  bitter  taste.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
B.  A.  is  one  of  the  materials  present  in  Tinctura 
OamphoroB  Oomposita,  and  has  been  administered 
in  chronic  bronchial  affections;  but  the  benefit 
derivable  from  its  iise  in  such  cases  is  questionable. 
B.  A.  taken  into  the  stomach,  increases  within  3  or 
4  hours  the  quantity  of  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine. 
It  forms  a  numerous  class  of  compounds  with  th& 
oxides  of  the  metals,  hme,  &c.,  called  benzoates. 
The  chemical  formula  for  crystallised  B.  A.  is. 
H0,Ci,H,03. 

BE'NZOIN,  BE'NJAMIN,  orBENZO'IC  GUM, 
a  fragrant  resinous  substance,  formed  by  the  drying 
of  the  milky  juice  of  the  Benzoin  or  Benjamin  Tree 
(Styrax,  or  Lithocarpus  Benzoin),  a  tree  of  the 
natural  order  Styracacece,  and  a  congener  of  that  ' 
which  produces  Storax  (q.  v.),  a  native  of  Siam,  and 
of  Sumatra  and  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. The  tree  grows  to  nearly  two  feet  in  diame- 
ter ;  the  smaller  branches  are  covered  with  a  whitish 
rusty  down;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  acuminate,  and 
entire,  downy  and  white  beneath ;  the  flowers  are 
in  compound  racemes.  B.  comes  to  us  in  reddish- 
yellow  transparent  pieces.  Different  varieties,  said 
to  depend  upon  the  age  of  the  trees,  are  of  very 
different  price ;  the  whitest,  said  to  be  the  produce  of 
the  youngest  trees,  being  the  best.  There  is  a  variety 
known  in  commerce  as  Amygdaloidal  Benzoin, 
jWhich  contains  whitish  ahnond-Hke  tears  diffused 
through  its  substance,  and  is  said  to  be  the  produce 
of  the  yoimger  trees.  B.  is  obtained  by  making 
longitudinal  or  oblique  incisions  in  the  stem  of  the 
tree :   the   liquid  which   exudes  soon  hardens   by 
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exposure  to  the  sun  and  air.  B.  contains  about  10 
— 14  per  cent,  of  Benzoic  Acid  (q.  v.) ;  the  remainder 
of  it  13  resin.  B.  is  used  in  perfumery,  in  pastilles, 
&c.,  being  very  fragrant  and  aromatic,  and  yielding 
a  pleasant  odour  when  burned.  It  is  therefore 
liiuch  used  as  incense  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches.  Its  tincture  is  prepared  by 
macerating  B.  in  rectified  spirit  for  seven  to  four- 
teen days,  and  subsequent  straining,  when  the 
Compound  Tincture  of  Benjamin,  Wound  Balsam, 
JPriar's  Balsam,  Balsam  for  Outs,  the  Com- 
mander's Balsam^  or  Jesuit's  Drops,  is  obtained. 
It  is  frequently  applied  to  wounds  directly ;  or  still 
better,  when  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  brought 
together,  and  bound  with  lint  or  plaster,  the  tinc- 
ture of  B.  may  be  used  as  an  exterior  varnish. 
In  the  preparation  of  Court-plaster,  sarcenet  (gene- 
rally coloured  black)  is  brushed  over  with  a  solution 
of  isinglass,  then  a  coating  of  the  alcoholic  solution 
of  benzoin.  The  tincture  is  likewise  employed  in 
making  up  a  cosmetic  styled  Virgin's  Muk,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  drachms  of  the  tincture  to  one 
pint  of  rose-water;  and  otherwise  it  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  soaps  and  washes,  to  the  latter  of 
which  it  imparts  a  milk-white  colour,  and  a  smell 
resembling  that  of  vanUla.  B.  possesses  stimulant 
properties,  and  is '  sometimes  used  in  medicine, 
particularly  in  chronic  pulmonary  afifections.  It 
may  be  partaken  of  most  pleasantly  when  beaten 
up  with  mucilage  and  sugar  or  yolk  of  egg.  The 
name  ASa  dvlcis  (q.  v.)  has  sometimes  been  given  to 
it,  although  it  is  not  the  substance  to  which  that 
name  seems  properly  to  have  belonged. — The  milky 
juice  of  Terminalia  BenmAn,  a  tree  of  the  natural 
order  Cojribretacece,  becomes,  on  drying,  a.  fragrant 
resinous  substance  resembling  B.,  which  is  used  as 
incense  in  the  churches  of  the  Mauritius.  It  was 
at  one  time  erroneously  supposed  that  B.  was  the 
produce  of  Benzoin  odoriferum,  formerly  Launis 
Benzoin,  a  deciduous  shrub,  of  the  natural  order 
Lauracece,  a  native  of  Virginia,  about  10 — 12  feet 
high,  with  large,  somewhat  wedge-shaped,  entire 
leaves,  which  stni  bears  in  America  the  name  of 
Benzoin,  or  Benjamin  Tree,  and  is  allso  called  Spice- 
wood  ov  Fever-hush.  It  has  a  highly  aromatic  bark, 
which  is  stimulant  and  tonic,  and  is  much  used  in 
North  America  in  intermittent  fevers.  The  berries 
are  also  aromatic  and  stimulant,  and  are  said  to 
have  been  used  in  the  United  States  during  the 
war  with  Britain  as  a  substitute  for  pimento 
or  allspice.  An  infusion  of  the  twigs*  acts  as  a 
vermifuge. 

BE'NZOLE,  BE'NZINE,  or  PHENE,  is  a  com- 
pound of  carbon  and  hydrogen  (OuHg),  formed 
during  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  (see 
Gas  ;  Coal),  and  found  dissolved  in  the  naphtha 
which  is  condensed  from  the  vapours  evolved  from 
the  gas  retort.  It  may  be  prepared  from  coal-tar 
naphtha  by  subjecting  the  tar  to  a  temperature 
of  32°  F.,  when  the  B.  solidifies,  while  the  other 
naphtha  constituents  remain  liquid.  Two  gallons  of 
the  naphtha  yield  a  pint  of  pure  rectified  benzole. 
It  can  also  be  obtained  (1)  by  subjecting  oil-gas 
to  a  pressure  of  30  atmospheres;  (2),  by  the  dry  £a- 
tiUation  of  kinic  acid  (q.v.) ;  and  (3)  by  cautiously 
heating  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  benzoic  acid  and 
three  parts  of  quick-lime,  when  the  material  which 
distils  over  is  impure  benzole.  At  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, B.  is  a  thru,  limpid,  colourless  liquid, 
evolving  a  characteristic  and  pleasant  odour.  At 
32°  E.,  it  crystallises  in  beautiful  fern-like  forms, 
which  Hquef^  at  40°;  and  at  177°,  it  boUs,  evolv- 
ing a  gas  which  is  very  inflammable,  burning  with 
a  smoky  flame.  It  readily  dissolves  in  dcohol, 
ether,  turpentine,  and  wood-spirit,  but  is  insoluble 
in  water.    It  is  valuable  to  the  chemist  from  the 


great  power  it  possesses  of  dissolving  caoutchouc, 
gutta-percha,  wax,  camphor,  and  fatty  substances. 
It  is  thus  of  service  in  removing  greaae-stains  from 
woollen  or  silken  articles  of  clothing.  When  heated, 
it  also  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iodine. 
B.,  when  acted  upon  by  chlorine,  nitric  acid,  &c., 
gives  rise  to  a  very  numerous  class  of  compounds. 

BE'NZOYLB,  Hydkide  of,  is  the  volatile  or 
essential  oil  belonging  to  the  benzoic  series.  It  is 
represented  by  the  formula  Ci^H^O,,!!,  and  has 
been  already  considered  under  Aimonds,  Volatile 
Oil,  or  Essential  Oil  ov  (q.  v.). 

BEOWULF,  an  Anglo-Saxon  epic  poem,  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  literary  and  philological 
curiosities,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  historical 
monuments  in  existence.  The  date  of  the  events 
described  is  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  5th 
c. ;  and  as  thq  legends  refer  to  the  Teutonic  races 
which  afterwards  peopled  England,  it  is  believed 
that  the  poem,  in  its  original  shape,  was  brougl^t  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons  from  their  original  seats  on  the 
continent.  Only  one  MS.  of  the  poem  is  known 
to  exist;  that,  namely,  in  the  Cottonian  Library, 
which  was  seriously  injured  by  the  fire  of 
1731.  This  MS.  consists  of  two  portions,  written 
at  different  times  and  by  different  hands,  and  is 
manifestly  a  copy,  execjited  perhaps  about  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  c,  from  an  older  and  far  com- 
pleter version  of  the  poem.  But,  even  in  the  form  in 
which  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  last  recaster, 
B.  is  the  oldest  monument  of  considerable  size  of 
German  national  poetry,  and  notwithstanding  the 
Christian  allusions  which  'fix  the  existing  text  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  597  A.  D.,  a  general  heathen 
character  pervades  it,  which  leaves  little  doubt  as 
to  the  authentic  nature  of  the  pictures  which  it 
presents  of  Teutonic  life  in  ante-Christian  times. 
Much  learned  labour  has  Been  bestowed  on  this 
strange  rehc,  chiefly  by  Mr  Kemble,  of  whose 
beautiful  edition,  published  by  Pickering,  in  1833, 
and  dedicated  to  James  Grimm,  the  celebrated 
Teutonic  scholar,  as  also  of  his  subsequent  transla- 
tion and  second  preface,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  in 
the  following  sketch. 

At  first  Mr  Kemble  was  disposed  to  regard  B.  as 
an  historical  epic,  but  his  view  of  it  latterly  came  to 
be,  that  though  to  some  extent  historical,  it  must  be. 
regarded,  in  so  far  as  the  legends  are  concerned,  as 
mainly  mythological ;  and  tms  remark  he  conceived 
to  apply  to  the  hero  not  less  than  to  the  incidents 
related.  But  Beowulf,  the  god,  if  such  he  was, 
occupies  only  a  small  solace  in  the  poem,  and  seems 
to  be  introduced  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
necting Hrothgar,  king  of  Denmark,  whom  Beowulf, 
the  hero,  comes  to  deliver  from  the  attacks  of  the 
monster  Grendel,  with  Scef  or  Sceaf,  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Woden,  and  the  common  father  of  the 
whole  m3H;hical  gods  and  heroes  of  the  north.  Sceaf  ■ 
is  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  set  afloat  as  a 
child  on  the  waters,  in  a  small  boat  or  ark,  having 
a  sheaf  (Ang.-Sax.  sceaf)  of  com  under  his  head; 
whence  his  name.  The  child  was  carried  to  the 
shores  of  Sleswig,  and  being  regarded  as  a  prodigy, 
was  educated  and  brought  up  as  king.  Between 
Sceaf  and  Beowulf,  Scyld  intervened,  according  to 
the  opening  canto  of  the  poem ;  but  when  compared 
with  kindred  traditions,  the  whole  genealogy  becomes 
involved  in  extreme  obscurity,  Jind  Scyld  seems 
sometimes  to  be  identified  with  Sceaf,  and  some- 
times with  Woden.  But  the  view  of  the  connection 
between  Beowulf  and  Sceaf  is  strengthened  by 
the  following  considerations.  The  old  Saxons,  and 
most  likely  the  other  conterminal  tribes,  called  their 
harvest  month  (probably  part  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember) by  the  name  Beo  or  Bewod,  in  all  probabili^ 
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their  god  of  agriculture  or  fertility.  Whether, 
or  to  what  extent,  this  divinity  is  identical  with 
the  mythical  hero  of  the  poem,  Mr  Kemble  does 
not  venture  to  determine,  though  he  indicates  a 
strong  leaning  to  the  affirmative ;  and  the  identity 
of  the  hero  of  a  later  tradition  with  the  divinity  of 
an  earUer  one,  as  a  subsequent  translator  (Wacker- 
barth)  remarks,  need  not  surprise  us  when  we  con- 
sider, that  it  is  the  usual  course,  where  one  religion 
supersedes  another,  for  the  gods  of  the  abandoned 
system  to  descend  gradually  in  that  which  follows, 
mst,  into  demi-gods  or  supernatural  heroes,  and  at 
last  into  mere  traditionary  heroes. 

But  in  so  far  as  the  main  points  of  historical 
interest  are  concerned — viz.,  the  date  of  the  legends, 
and  the  race  and  regions  to  which  they  belong — the 
results  of  the  historical  and  of  the  mythological  view 
seem  to  be  pretty  nearly  the  same.  The  poem  falls 
entirely  out  of  the  circle  of  the  Northern  Sagas,  and 
probably  belongs  to  Sleswig.  All  the  proper  names 
are  Anglo-Saxon  in  form,  but  not  the  shghtest  men- 
tion is  made  of  Britain,  the  Ongle  mentioned  being 
manifestly  Angeln  (see  Angles),  and  not  Anglia. 
EVom  these  and  many  other  considerations,  the 
learned  editor  infers  that  B.  records  the  mythical 
behefs  of  our  forefathers ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  is 
historical,  commemorates  their  exploits  at  a  period 
not  far  removed  in  point  of  time  from  the  coming 
of  Hengest  and  Horsa,  and  that  in  aU  probabiUty 
the  poem  was  brought  over  by  some  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  who  accompanied  Oerdic  and  Cyneric,  495 

A.  D. 

The  poem  opens  vrith  an  incident  which  reminds 
us  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Mr  Tennyson's 
earlier  poems,  the  MoH  cP Arthur,  and  seems  to  shew 
a  similarity  between  British  and  Saxon  traditions. 
We  give  it  in  the  simple  words  of  Mr  Kemble!s 
prose  translation. 

'  At  his  appointed  time  then  Soyld  departed,  very 
decrepit,  to  go  into  the  peace  of  the  Lord;  they 
then,  his  dear  comrades,  bore  ViiTn  out  to  the  shore 
of  the  sea,  as  he  himself  requested,  the  while  that  he, 
the  friend  of  the  Scyldings,  the  beloved  chieftain, 
had  power  with  his  words;  long  he  owned  it! 
There  upon  the  beach  stood  the  ringed-prowed  ship, 
the  vehicle  of  the  noble,  shining  like  ice,  and  ready 
to  set  out.  They  then  laid  down  the  dear  prince, 
the  distributer  of  rings,  in  the  bosom  of  the  ship, 
the  mighty  one  beside  the  mast ;  there  was  much  of 
treasures,  of  ornaments,  brought  from  afar.  Never 
heard  I  of  a  comeher  ship  having  been  adorned  with 
battle-weapons  and  with  war-weeds,  with  bills  and 
mailed  coats.  Upon  his  bosom  lay  a  multitude  of 
treasures  which  were  to  depart  afar  with  him,  into 
the  possession  of  the  flood.  They  furnished  birn  not 
less  with  offerings,  with  mighty  wealth,  than  those 
had  done  who  in  the  beginning  sent  bim  forth  in  his 
wretchedness,  alone  over  the  waves.  Moreover  they 
set  up  for  bJTn  a  golden  ensign,  high' over  head;  they 
let  the  deep-sea  bear  him;  they  gave  him  to  the 
ocean.  Sad  was  their  spirit,  mournful  their  mood. 
Men  know  not  in  sooth  to  say  (men  wise  of  counsel, 
or  any  men  under  the  heavens)  who  received  the 
freight.' 

The  poem,  stiU  keeping  to  the  royal  house  of  Den- 
mark, goes  on  to  narrate  that  Scyld  is  succeeded  by 

B.  (the  elder),  who  is  followed  by  HeaUdene  and  his 
four  children,  of  whom  the  second,  Hrothgar,  becomes 
king.  '  There  was  success  in  arms  given  to  Hroth- 
gar, the  dignity  of  war ;  so  that  his  dear  relations 
gladly  obeyed  him,  until  the  young  people  waxed 
a  mighty  kindred  band.'  Hrothgar  binlds  a  magni- 
ficent palace,  called  Heorot.  Here  'he  distributed 
rings,  treasure  at  the  feast ;  the  hall  rose  aloft,  high 
and  ciu-ved  with  pinnacles  it  awaited  the  hostile 
waves  of  loathed  fire.'    But  Hrothgar  is  not  long 
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permitted  to  dwell  io  tranquillity.  '  The  grim 
stranger  Grendel,  a  mighty  haunter  of  the  marshes, 
one  that  held  the  moors,  fen  and  fastness,  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  monster  race,'  and  who  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  combination  of  the  man  and  the  monster, 
'  whose  cursed  hide  recketh  not  of  weapons,'  could 
not  endure  '  every  day  to  hear  joy  loud  in  the  hall.' 
'  He  the  Qrendd  set  off  then,  after  night  was  come, 
to  visit  the  lofty  house,  to  see  how  the  King-Danes 
had  ordered  it,  after  the  service  of  beer.  He  found 
then  therein  a  troop  of  nobles,  sleeping  after  the 
feast :  they  knew  not  sorrow,  the  wretchedness  of 
men,  they  knew  not  aught  of  misfortune ;  the  grim  and 
greedy  one  was  soon  prepared,  savage  and  fierce,  and 
m  their  sleep  he  seized  upon  thirfy  of  the  thanes. 
Thence  he  again  departed,  exulting  in  his  prey,  to  go 
home,  vyith  the  carcasses  of  the  slain,  to  visit  his 
ovm  dwellings.'  Similar  exploits  are  repeated,  and 
Healfdene's  son  is  continually  'seethed  in  the  sorrow 
of  the  time ; '  nor  might  the  prudent  hero  turn  away 
the  ruin,  till  Hygelac's  thane,  chief  of  the  Geats, 
sends  his  retainers  to  his  aid.  The  description  of 
the  expedition,  and  of  many  other  parts  of  this 
remarkable  poem,  remind  one  strongly  of  Homer; 
and  were  we  to  describe  it,  we  should  do  so  by 
assigning  it  a  j)lace  somewhere  between  the  Iliad 
and  Hiawatha.  B.  is  the  leader  of  this  friendly 
band,  and  the  chief  incidents  of  the  poem  relate  to 
his  encounters,  first  with  Grendel,  and  afterwards 
with  a  dragon. 

The  domestic  anangemeuts  which  were  made  for 
the  reception  of  B.  and  his  companions  present  a 
striking,  and  probably  genuine  picture  of  the 
manners  of  our  ancestors;  and  convey  some  infor- 
mation as  to  a  Hquor  which  has  not  ceased  to  find 
favour  with  their  children.  ' "  Sit  now  to  the  feast, 
and  ioyfuUy  eat,  exulting  in  victory  among  my  war- 
riors, as  thy  mind  may  excite  thee."  Then  was  for 
the  sons  of  the  Geats,  altogether,  a,  bench  cleared 
in  the  beer-haU ;  there  the  bold  of  spirit,  free  from 
quarrel,  went  to  sit :  the  thane  observed  his  oflSoe, 
he  that  in  his  hand  bare  the  twisted  ale-cup ;  he 
poured  the  bright  sweet  Uqvior ;  meanwhile  the 
poet  sang  serene  in  Heorot,  there  was  joy  of  heroes, 
no  little  pomp  of  Danes  and  Westerns.' 

Further  on  there  is  an  interesting  description  of 
the  Danish  queen  :  '  There  was  laughter  of  heroes, 
the  noise  was  modulated,  words  were  winsome ; 
Wealtheow,  Hrothgar's  queen,  went  forth ;  mindful 
of  their  races,  she,  hung  round  with  gold,  greeted 
the  men  in  the  hall ;  and  the  freebom  lady  gave  the 
cup,  first  to  the  prince  of  the  East  Danes ;  she  bad 
him  be  bHthe  at  the  service  of  beer,  dear  to  his 
peojjle.  He,  the  king  proud  of  victory,  joyfully 
received  the  feast  and  hall-cup.  The  lady  of  the 
Helmings  then  went  round  about  every  part  of 
young  and  old ;  she  gave  treasure- vessels,  until  the 
opportunity  occurred,  that  she,  a  queen  hung  round 
with  rings,  venerable  of  mood,  bore  forth  the  mead- 
oup  to  Beowulf.  Wise  of  words,  she  greeted  the 
Geat,  she  thanked  God  because  her  will  was  accom- 
plished, that  she  believed  in  any  eairl,  a£  a  consola- 
tion against  the  crimes.' 

It  seems  strange  that  beer  should  be  the  only 
drink  on  so  great  an  occasion,  seeing  that  wine  is 
continually  mentioned,  and  the  haU  is  usually  called 
the  '  Wine  HaU.'  A  spirited  metrical  translation  of 
B.,  by  A.  D.  Wackerbarth,  was  pubHshed  in  1849 
(Pickering). 

BEQXJEA'TH,  to  leave  personal  property  by  vpill 
or  testament  to  another.  In  the  case  of  real  estate, 
the  proper  term  to  employ  is  deoise.  But  although  it 
is  usual  and  safe  so  to  use  these  words,  neither  of 
them  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  an  English  wiU, 
but  other  words,  shewing  clearly  the  intention  of  the 
testator,  will  suffice.    In  the  Scotch  law,  the  term 
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B.  can  only  apply  to  personal  estate.  Real  estate, 
indeed,  aooordmg  to  the  existing  regulations  of  that 
system,  cannot  be  left  or  conveyed  by  wiU  or  tes- 
tament; a  testamentary  dispositidn  or  settlement, 
expressed  in  certain  teonnioal  terms  of  present  con- 
veyance, being  necessary  for  the  purpose.  See  Will  ; 
Testament  ;  Legacy  ;  Disposition  (Mortis  OausS) ; 
Settlement  ;  Real  Estate  ;  PbesonAl  Estate. 

BEQTJE'ST,  a  legacy  of  personal  property  left  by 
vdll.    See  Bequeath  and  ite  references. 

BlfiRANGER,  Jban-Pibeee  de,  a  celebrated 
French  poet,  was  bom  in  Paris,  19th  August  1780, 
in  the  house  of  his  grandfather,  a  tailor  in  the  Rue 
Montorgueil,  to  whose  care  he  was  left  entirely  by 
his  father,  a  scheming  and  not  over-scrupulous 
financier.  After  living  some  time  with  an  aunt  at 
Pgronne,  to  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  indebted 
for  those  republican  principles  which  afterwards 
made  him  so  obnoxious  to  successive  French  govern- 
ments, B.,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  apprenticed  to 
a  printer  in  that  place,  where  he  remained  three 
years,  devoting  all  hia  leisure  hours  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge.  He  now  returned  to  Paris, 
where  his  father,  a  zealous  royalist,  was  engaged  in 
some  questipnable  schemes  of  money-getting,  which 
were  mixed  up  with  conspiracy.  B.  assisted  bim  in 
bis  money  affairs,  so  far  as  he  honourably  could,  and 
kept  his  political  secrets ;  but  he  did  not  disguise  his 
contempt  for  the  royalist  cause,  nor  fail  to  express 
his  opposite  sympathies.  The  business,  however, 
was  not  one  to  the  taste  of  B.,  who  was  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  life  a  man  of  the  most  sensitive 
honour,  and  he  soon  left  it.  He  had  ere  this  begun 
to  write,  but  his  poems  were  not  successful;  and 
reduced  almost  to  destitution,  he,  in  1804,%nclosed 
some  of  his  verses  to  M.  Lucien  Bonaparte,  with  a 
letter  explaining  his  circumstances,  and  with  a 
request  for  assistance — the  one  solitaory  instance  of 
solicitation  during  a  long  lite  of  independence, 
marked  by  the  refusal  of  numerous  offers  of  lucra- 
tive patronage.  The  appeal  was  not  made  to  a  deaf 
ear.  M.  Bonaparte  obtained  employment  for  the 
poet,  first  as  editor  of  the^ranaZes  duMtisSe,  and  after- 
wards as  a  subordinate  secretary  in  the  University; 
a,  post  which  he  held  for  twelve  years;  when  the 
government,  provoked  at  his  satire,  and  alarmed  at 
his  popularity,  dismissed  him.  During  the  '  Hundred 
Days,  Napoleon  offered  B.  the  remunerative  post  of 
censor — a  singular  office  for  such  a  man.  He  refused 
it.  But  though  he  scorned  to  accept  favour  from, 
or  to  flatter  I^apoleon,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
alike  fashionable  and  profitable  to  do  so,  he  was  of 
much  too  noble  a  nature  to  join  in  the  sneers 
and  reproaches  which  greeted  the  hero  on  his  faJL 
Above  the  fear  of  power,  he  was  incapable  of  taking 
advantage  of  misfortune.  In  1815,  B.  published  his 
first  collection  of  songs,  which  soon  attained  a  very 
wide  popularity.  In  1821,  he  published  another 
collection,  which  was  followed  shortly  after  by  some 
fugitive  pieces,  which  subjected  him  to  a  govern- 
ment prosecution,  a  sentence  of  three  months' 
imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  500  francs.  In  1825,  a 
third  collection,  and  in  1828,  a  fourth  appeared,  still 
more  withering  in  its  sarcasm  on  those  in  power; 
and  the  penalty  of  B.'s  outspokeimess  was  a  fine  of 
10,000  francs,  and  nine  months'  confinement  in 
La  Force.  The  fine  was  soon  paid  by  the  poet's 
friends,  and  his  prison  became  the  resort  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  very 
armoury  in  which  he  forged  those  keen-piercing 
bolts  which  galled  so  terru>ly,  and  contributed  so 
much  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbons.  But  B. 
refused  to  profit  by  the  new  state  of  things  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  about.  Rejecting  the 
emoluments  and  honour  which  his  friends,  now  in 


power,  were  anxious  to  bestow,  he  retired  to  live  in 
privacy  at  Passy.  In  1833,  he  published  a  fifth 
collection  of  songs,  when  he  took  a  formal  leave  of 
the  public ;  and  from  that  time  until  the  day  of  hia 
death,  twenty-four  years  after,  he  remained  silent. 
In  1848,  B.  was  elected  a  member  of  the  AssemblSe 
Constituante  by  more  than  200,000  votes ;  but  after 
taking  his  seat,  to  shew  his  appreciation  of  the 
honour  conferred  on  him,  he  almost  immediately 
resigned.  He  consistently  rejected  all  the  offered 
favours  of  the  present  Emperor,  as  well  as  a  gracer 
ful  overture  on  the  part  of  the  Empress,  which  he 
owned  it  cost  him  much  to  refuse.  B.  died  at  Paris, 
July  17,  1857.  The  cost  of  his  funeral  was  defrayed 
by  the  French  government,  and  his  remains  were 
attended  to  the  grave  by  the  most  distinguished  men 
in  all  departments  of  hterature.  B.  was  as  empha- 
tically the  poet  of  the  French  people  as  Bums  was 
the  bard  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  The  same 
stanch  and  fearless  independence,  genuine  manli- 
ness, sound  common  sense,  and  contempt  for  every- 
thing mean  and  hypocritical,  characterised  both 
men ;  and  as  poets,  they  differ  in  excellence  only  as 
the  sentiments  of  the  French  and  Scottish  people 
differ  in  their  capacity  to  be  turned  into  song. 
'  Neither  friend  nor  enemy  has  as  yet  disclosed  to 
us  any  speck  on  the  heart,  the  honour,  the  genius, 
or  the  good  sense  of  Bgranger.'  Since  his  death,  his 
Last  Songs,  written  between  1834  and  1851,  have 
been  published,  and  also  My  Biography  (Paris,  M. 
Perrotin ;  London,  Jeffs).  See  My  Biography  ;  and 
Memoirs  ofBSranger,  by  M.  Lapointe  (Paris,  1857). 

BERA'R,  a  valley  situated  locally  in  the  Nizam's 
territories,  but  annexed  politically  to  British  India, 
for  the  maintenance  of  what  is  called  the  Nizam's 
Contingent.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  a 
detached  portion  of  Scindia's  dominions  and  the 
Nerbudda  provinces;  on  the  E.,  by  Nagpoor ;  on  the 
W.,  by  Candeish ;  and  on  the  S.,  by  two  of  the 
Nizam's  remaining  districts — Maiker  Bassim  and 
Mahur.  It  lies  between  20°  15'  and  21°  40'  N.  lat., 
and  between  76°  and  78°  2'  E.  long.,  having  an  area 
of  about  9000  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  in  its 
length  by  the  Poornah — itself  a  tributary  of  the 
Taptee — ^whioh,  with  its  numerous  affluents,  affords 
an  ample  supply  of  water  to  the  valley,  and,  on 
other  grounds,  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton.  The  recent  transfer  from  the 
Nizam  to  the  British  promises  likewise  to  be  favour- 
able to  this  staple  production.  Not  only  have 
the  oppressive  transit-duties  been  removed,  but  a 
railway  is  about  to  connect  the  cotton  district  with 
Bombay.  Though  EUichpore  is  officially  the  chief 
town,  yet  it  is  inferior  in  real  importance  to  Comra- 
wattee,  the  dgp6t  for  the  raw  cotton. 

BERA'T,  a  town  of  Albania,  European  Turkey, 
in  the  pashalic  of  Avlona,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tuberathi  or  Ergent,  about  30  nules  north-east 
of  the  seaport  of  the  same  name.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  from  8000  to  10,000,  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
Greeks ;  the  remainder,  Turks.  The  valley  in  which 
B.  stands  is  very  fertile,  producing  large  quantities 
of  grain,  oil,  and  wine.  B.  has  a  citadfl,  and  traces 
of  ancient  Greek  buildings,  and  gives  title  to  a 
Greek  archbishop. 

BE'EBERA,  a  seaport  station  of  Somauli,  Eastern 
Africa,  with  a  good  harbour,  on  a  bay  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aden.  Eat.  10°  26'  N.,  long.  45°  8'  E.  It 
is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  large  annual  fair, 
which  brings  nearly  20,000  people  together  from  all 
quarters  in  the  East.  Coffee,  grains,  ghee,  gold- 
dust,  ivory,  gums,  cattle,  ostrich-feathers,  slaves,  &c., 
are  brought  down  to  this  place  froin  the  interior  on 
strings  of  camels,  sometimes  numbering  as  many  as 
2000,  and  exchanged  for  cotton,  rice,  iron,  Indian 
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pieoe-gooda,  &o.  As  soob  as  the  fair — which  usually 
extends  from  November  to  April — is  over,  the  huts 
are  carefully  taken  down,  and  packed  up,  and 
nothing  remains  to  mark  the  site  of  the  town  but 
the  bones  of  animals  slaughtered  for  food  during  the 
continuance  of  the  fair. 

BERBERI'DE^,  or  BERBERIDA'CE^,  a 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  of  which  the  differ- 
ent species  of  Barberry  (q.  v.)  afford  the  best  known 
examples.  Many  of  the  plants  of  this  order  are 
spiny  shrubs ;  some  are  perennial  herbaceous  plants. 
Their  leaves  are  alternate,  their  flowers  sometimes 
solitary,  sometimes  in  racemes  or  panicles.  The 
calyx  consists  of  3,  4,  or  6  deciduous  sepals;  the 
coroUa,  which  arises  from  beneath  the  germen,  con- 
sists of  petals  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals,  and 
opposite  to  them,  or  twice  as  many;  the  stamens  are 
equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  and  opposite  to  them ; 
the  anthers  are  2-celled,  each  cell  opening  curiously 
by  a  valve  which  curves  back  from  bottonl  to  top ; 
the  carpel  is  solitary  and  1-celled;  the  fruit  is  either 
a  berry  or  a  capsule.  This  order,  which  is  nearly 
alHed  to  Vitacece  (q.v.).  (Vines,  &c.),  contains  more 
than  100  known  species,  chiefly  belonging  to  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  of 
South  America. 

BE'RBERS,  the  general  name  usually  given  to 
the  tribes  inhabiting  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Barbary  and  the  northern  portions  of  the  Great 
Desert.  It  is  derived,  according  to  Earth,  either 
from  the  name  of  their  supposed  ancestor,  Ber, 
which  we  recognise  in  the  Lat.  A-/er,  an  African 
(see  letter  B) ;  or  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  term 
Barbari.  The  name  by  which  they  call  themselves, 
and  which  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
is  Am3,2dgh,  or  Mazigh,  Mazys,  Amoshagh,  Imoshagh, 
&c.,  according  to  locality,  and  whether  singular  or 
plural.  These  tribes  have  a  common  origin,  and 
are  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Northern  Africa.  They  appear  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  branch  of  the  Semitic  stock;  and  although 
they  have  been  conquered  in  suc.cession  by  the 
Phoenicians,  Romans,  vandals,  and  Arabs,  and  have 
become,  in  consequence,  to  some  extent,  a  mixed 
race,  they  still  retain,  in  great  part,  their  distinctive 
peculiarities.  Till  the  eleventh  century,  the  B.  seem 
to  have  formed  the  larger  portion  of  the  population 
inhabiting  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic "  Ocean ;  but,  on  the 
great  Arab  immigrations  which  then  took  place, 
they  were  driven  to  the  Atlas  Mountains,  and  to 
the  desert  regions  where  they  now  Uve.  In  Tripoh, 
the  allegiance  they  pay  to  the  Turks  is  little  more 
than  nominal ;  in  Algeria,  where  they  usually  are 
termed  Kabyles,  they  are  yet  unconquered  by  the 
French ;  and  in  Marocco,  where  they  are  called 
'SheUooh,'  they  are  only  in  form  subject  to  the 
emperor.  The  B.  occupying  the  desert,  who  are 
called  Tuaric,  or  Tawarek,  by  the  Arabs,  have  become 
much  mixed  with  the  negro  race.  The  number 
of  the  B.  is  estimated  at  between  three  and  four 
millions.  They  are  of  middle  stature,  sparely  but 
strongly  built.  The  complexion  varies  from  a  red 
to  a  yellow  brown,  and  the  shape  of  the  head 
and  of  the  features  has  more  of  the  European 
than  the  oriental  type.  The  hair  is,  in  general, 
dark,  and  the  beard  small.  The  eyes  are  dark  and 
piercing.  Their  manners  are  austere,  and  in  dispo- 
sition they  are  cruel,  suspicious,  and  implacable. 
They  are  usually  at  war  either  with  their  neigh- 
bours or  among  themselves  ;  are  impatient  of 
restraint;  and  possessed  of  a  rude,  wild  spirit  of 
independence,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  them 
to  unite  for  any  common  purpose,  or  to  make  the 
advances  in  civilisation  which  one  might  otherwise 
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expect  from  their  high  physical  organisation.  They 
live  in  clay-huts  and  tents;  but,  in  their  larger 
villages,  they  have  stone-houses.  They  have  herds 
of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  practise  agriculture,  and 
are  especially  fond  of  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees. 
They  possess  water-mills  and  oil-presses.  The 
mines  of  iron  and  lead  in  the  Atlas  are  wrought  by 
them,  and  they  manufacture  rude  agricultural 
implements,  as  well  as  swords,  guiSs,  and  gunpowder.. 
They  formerly  professed  the  Christian  religion  ;  but 
since  the  Arabs  drove  them  from  the  fertile  plains 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  they  appear  to 
have  retrograded  in  every  way,  and  they  are  now 
among  the  most  bigoted  adherents  of  the  religion  of 
Mohammed ;  although  their  former  creed  has  left  a 
few  traces,  as  in  the  names  Med  for  God,  and 
angelus  for  angel,  and  many  curious  customs  still 
observed  among  them.    See  Barth's  Africa,  vol.  i. 

BERBI'CE,  the  east  division  of  British  Guiana, 
having  its  middle  division,  Demerara,  on  the  W. ; 
the  Atlantic  on  the  N. ;  Dutch  Guiana  or  Surinam 
on  the  E. ;  and  on  the  S.,  the  basin  of  the  Amazon, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  the  upper  waters  of  the  Surinam. 
From  being  a  Dutch  possession,  this  part  of  the 
coast,  between  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco,  fell 
under  the  power  of  England  in  1796.  It  was, 
however,  soon  restored  to  Holland  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  but  only  to  be  recaptured  in  1803.  It 
stretches  in  long,  between  57°  and  58°  W.,  and  in 
lat.  indefinitely  southward,  from  about  6°  30'  N. 
B.  is  subdivided  into  six  parishes.  The  population, 
in  1834,  was  returned  at  21,689,  of  whom  570  were 
whites ;  and  the  principal  products  are  sugar,  coffee, 
and  cotton.  But  details  generally  of  trade  and 
statistics,  and  of  climate  also,  may  be  more  easUy 
and  satisfactorily  treated  under  the  general  head  of 
British  Guiana,  than  under  the  separate  divisions 
of  B.,  Demerara,  and  Essequibo.  New  Amsterdam, 
standing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  near  its 
mouth,  is  at  once  the  chief  town  and  the  seapqrt  of 
the  district.  The  Berbice  river,  though  by  no  means 
the  largest  in  the  colony,  is  navigable  certainly  to 
the  greatest  distance  from  the  sea.  While  the 
vastly  more  considerable  Essequibo  is  interrupted 
by  rapids  within  50  miles  of  the  coast,  the  Berbice 
admits  a  draught  C(f  12  feet  for  100  miles,  and  one 
of  7  feet  for  60  more,  the  influence  of  the  tide 
reaching  nearly  the  whole  way;  and  even  as  far  as 
lat.  3°  55'  N. — 175  miles  from' its  outlet  by  the  crow's 
flight — it  was  found  to  have  still  a,  width  of  100 
feet,  with  a  depth  of  from  8  to  10. 

BBRCHE'MIA.    See  Supple  Jack. 

BB'RCHTA  (in  Old  German,  Peracta,  and  the 
origittal  form  of  the  name  Bertha,  being  from  the  same 
root  as  the  English  word  bright,  and  meaning  '  shin- 
ing,' 'white')  is,  in  German  mythology,  the  name 
given  ia  the  south  of  Germany  and  in  Switzerland 
to  a  spiritual  being,  who  was  apparently  the  same  as 
the  Hulda  (gracious,  benign)  of  Northern  Germany. 
This  being  represented  originally  one  of  the  kindly 
and  benign  aspects  of  the  unseen  powers ;  and  so 
the  traditions  of  Hulda  (q.  v.)  in  the  north  con- 
tinued to  represent  her.  But  the  B.  of  the  south, 
in  the  course  o'f  time,  became  rather  an  object  of 
terror,  and  a  bugbear  to  frighten  children ;  the 
difference  probably  arising  from  the  circumstance, 
that  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  converting  the 
pagan  deities  into  demons  was  sooner  felt  in  the 
south  than  in  the  north.  Lady  B.  has  the  oversight 
of  spinners.  The  last  day  of  the  year  is  sacred  to 
her,  and  if  she  lind  any  flax  left  on  the  distaff  that 
day,  she  spoils  it.  Her  festival  is  kept  with  a 
prescribed  kind  of  meagre  fare — oatmeal-gruel,  or 
pottage,  and  fish.  If  she  catches  any  persons  eating 
other  food  on  that  day,  she  cuts  them  up,  fills  their 
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paunohwith  chopped  straw  and  other  suoh  agreeable 
atufiSng,  and  then  sews  up  the  wound  with  a  plough- 
share for  a  needle,  and  an  iron  chain  for  a  thread.  In 
some  places,  she  is  the  queen  of  the  crickets.  She 
is  represented  as  having  a  long  iron  nose  and  an 
immensely  large  foot.  That  she  was  once  an  object 
of  worship,  is  testified  by  the  numerous  springs,  &e., 
■that  bear  her  name  in  Salzburg  and  elsewhere.  It 
is  likely  that  many  of  the  Sagas  of  B.  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  famous  Berthas  (q.  v.)  of  history  and 
fable.  The  numerous  stories  of  the  '  White  Lady ' 
who  appears  in  noble  houses  at  night,  rocks  and 
nurses  the  children  while  the  nurses  are  asleep,  and 
acts  as  the  guardian  angel  of  the  race,  have  doubt- 
less their  root  in  the  ancient  heathen  goddess 
Berchta. 

BE'RCHTBSGADElir,  a  village  of  Bavaria, 
charmingly  situated  on  a  mountain  slope,  about  15 
miles  south  of  Salzburg.  Pop.  3000.  It  has  a  royal 
himting-lodge,  but  the  place  is  most  remarkable  for 
its  government  salt-mines,  from  which  16,000  owt.  of 
rock-salt  is  annually  obtained.  During  the  residence 
of  the  court,  the  mine  is  sometimes  illuminated,  and 
its  chambers  are  then  seen  to  great  advantage. 

BERCY,  a  town  of  Prance,  in  the  department  of 
■the  Seine,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name.  It  forms  a  suburb  of  Paris,  and 
has  a  population  of  14,239.  It  has  a  large  business 
in  wines  and  other  liquors. 

BERDIA'NSK,  a  well-built  seaport  town  of 
Southern  Russia,  government  of  Taurida,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  B.  has  the  finest 
roads  in  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  is  a  place  of  great 
commercial  activity,  being  the  entrepot  for  the 
products  of  surrounding  governments.  It  has  a 
trade  in  fish,  wood,  grain,  coal,  and  salt ;  there 
axe  also  extensive  coal-mines  and  salt-lakes  in  its 
vicinity.  Pop.  about  7000.  In  1855,  during  the 
Crimean  campaign,  Captain  Lyons  destroyed  govern- 
ment property  to  a  large  amount,  but  the  town  was 


BBRDITCHE'V,  a  town  in  the  government  of 
Kiev,  Russian  Poland,  famous  for  ita  four  annual 
fairs.  At  these,  cattle,  com,  wine,  honey,  leather, 
&o.,  are  disposed  of.  The  average  annusd  value  of 
the  sales  is  £600,000.    Pop.  58,645,  chiefly  Jews. 

BERE'ANS,  an  jjmost  extinct  sect  of  Christians, 
who  originated  in  Scotland  in  the  18th  c.  Their 
name  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Berea  'received  the  word  with  all 
readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures 
daily.' — Acts  xvii.  11.  The  founder  of  the  B.  was 
the  Rev.  John  Barclay,  a  native  of  Perthshire, 
b.  1734,  d.  1798.  From  him  they  also  received  the 
name  of  Barclayans.  They  beheve  that  the  know- 
ledge of  God's  existence  and  character  is  derived 
from  the  Bible  alone,  and  not  from  reason  or 
nature ;  that  the  Psalms  of  David  do  not  relate  to 
Da'vid  at  all,  but  exclusively  to  Christ ;  that  assur- 
ance is  of  the  essence  of  faith;  and  that  unbelief  is 
the  unpardonable  sin.  In  the  ordinary  points  of 
doctrine,  they  are  Calvinistic. 

BB'RENGAR  I.,  king  of  Italy,  was  the  son  of 
Eberhard,  Duke  of  Friuli,  and  of  Gisela,  the  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Louis  the  Pious.  He  and  Guido, 
Duke  of  Spoleto,  were  the  two  most  powerful  and 
ambitious  nobles  in  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  9th  c. 
After  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat  in  887,  B., 
Guido,  and  Adalbert,  Count  of  Tuscany,  became 
•candidates  for  the  Carlovingian  throne.  B.  was 
crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Pavia  in  888,  while  Guido 
.attempted  to  secure  the  realm  of  France.  The 
former  soon  irritated  the  nobles  agaiost  him  by 
<!ondesoending  to  hold  his  territory  in  fief  from 
Amulf ,  king  of  Germany,  against  whom  he  found  it 


vain  to  maintain  his  independence ;  and  when  Guido 
returned  from  his  imsuccessful  expedition  to  France, 
he  was  persuaded  to  put  himself  in  opposition  to 
B.,  and  was  chosen  king  of  Italy.  With  the  help  of 
Arnulf,  however,  B.  ultimately  prevailed.  After  the 
death  of  Guido  in  894,  his  son  Lambert  compelled 
B.  to  share  with  him  the  sovereignty  of  North 
Italy ;  but,  on  the  assassination  of  Lambert  in  898, 
B.  contrived  to  obtain  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Lombardy.  His  influence  quickly  sank.  He  could 
check  neither  the  plundering  inciursions  of  the 
Hungarians  across  the  Alps  in  the  north,  nor  those 
of  the  Arabs,  who  laid  waste  the  shores  of  the  south. 
The  nobles  now  called  in  Louis,  king  of  Lower 
Burgundy,  who  was  crowned  at  Rome  in  901 ;  but 
he  proved  no  better,  and  was  finally  overpowered 
by  Berengar.  In  915,  B.  was  crowned  emperor  by 
Pope  John  X. ;  but  the  nobles,  who  appear  to  have 
kept  themselves  during  his  reign  in  a  state  of 
chronic  disaffection,  again  revolted,  and,  in  919, 
placed  themselves  under  the  banner  of  Rodolf  of 
Burgundy,  who  completely  overthrew  B.  on  the  29th 
July  923.  The  latter,  in  his  extremity,  called  in 
the  Hungarians  to  his  aid,  which  unpatriotic  act 
ahenated  the  minds  of  all  Italians  from  him,  and 
cost  him  his  life,  for  he  was  assassinated  in  the 
following  year,  924. 

BE'RENGAB  II.,  the  son  of  Adalbert,  Count  of 
Ivrea,  and  grandson  of  Berengar  I.,  succeeded  to  his 
father's  possessions  in  925,  and  married  WiUa,  niece  of 
Hugo,  king  of  Italy,  in  934.  Incited  by  his  ambitious 
and  unscrupulous  wife,  he  conspired  against  Hugo, 
and  in  consequence  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Geripany, 
where  he  was  received  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the 
Emperor  Otto  I.  In  945,  he  recrossed  the  Alps  at 
the  head  of  an  army.  The  nobles  and  the  towns- 
people both  welcomed  him  ;  but,  instead  of  assuming 
the  crown  himself,  he  handed  it  over  to  the  weak 
Lothaire,  the  son  of  Hxigo.  On  the  death  of  Lothaire, 
who  was  probably  poisoned  by  WUla,  B.  allowed 
himself  to  be  crowned  along  with  his  son  Adalbert, 
in  950.  To  establish  himself  firmly  in  his  new 
position,  he  wanted  Adelheid,  the  youthful  widow 
of  Lothaire,  to  marry  his  son.  She  refused,  and 
was  subjected  to  a  most  cruel  imprisonment,  but 
ultimately  found  a  helper  and  husband  in  the 
Emperor  Otto  himself,  who,  at  the  imperial  diet  of 
Augsburg  in  952,  compelled  B.  to  acknowledge  Italy 
to  be  a  fief  of  the  German  empire.  B.  soon  after 
engaged  in  war  with  the  emperor,  who  sent  his  son 
Ludolf  against  liim.  LudoLf  was  successful,  but 
died  io  957,  of  poison  administered,  as  was  believed, 
by  WUla.  B.  again  mounted  the  throne,  but  behaved 
with  such  intolerable  tyranny  that  his  subjects  and 
Pope  John  XII.  called  in  the  aid  of  the  emperor, 
who  marched  into  Italy  in  961,  and  took  possession 
of  the  country.  B.  took  refuge  in  a  mountain- 
fortress,  where  he  held  out  till  964,  when  hunger 
compelled  him  to  capitulate.  He  was  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Bamberg,  in  Bavaria,  where  he  died  in 
966.  His  wife,  Willa,  retired  into  a  convent,  and  his 
three  sons  died  in  exile. 

BERENGA'EIUS  OF  TOURS,  a  distinguished 
scholastic  theologian,  was  bom  at  Tours,  in  France, 
998  A.  D.  His  master,  Fulbert  de  Chartres,  is 
reported  to  have  prophesied  on  his  death-bed  thatB. 
would  prove  a  dangerous  man.  In  1030,  he  was 
appointed  preceptor  of  the  school  of  St  Martin,  in 
Tours,  and  in  1040,  made  Archdeacon  of  Angers. 
Here  he  continued  to  deliver  his  metaphysico- 
theological  prelections,  and  drew  upon  himself  the 
charge  of  heresy,  in  reference  to,  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  He  held  the  doctrine  of  Scotus 
Erigena,  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament 
of  €ke  eucharist  remained  bread  and  wine,  and  that 
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the  faith  of  the  believer  who  recognised  their  symholio 
meaning  only  transformed  them  subjectively  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  This  interpretation 
was  condemned  by  Pope  Leo  IX.,  1049 — 1050,  and 
also  by  King  Henry  I.  of  Fraiice.  In  1054,  he 
retracted  his  opinion  before  the  Council  of  Tours, 
but  what  B.  meant  by  '  retractation'  it  is  not  easy  to 
see,  for  he  immediately  returned  to  his  conviction, 
and  recommenced  the  advocacy  of  it.  For  this  he 
was  cited  to  appear  at  Home,  where  he  repeatedly 
abjured  his  '  error,'  but  never  seems  to  have  really 
abandoned  it.  Hildebrand,  who  was  then  pope, 
treated  him  with  great  moderation;  and  at  last, 
when  he  discovered  how  hopeless  it  was  to  bind 
down  B.  by  abjurations  or  declarations,  he  con- 
ceived it  best  to  let  tiiTn  alone.  Harassed  and 
weakened  by  the  attacks  of  the  orthodox  party, 
headed  by  Lanfranc  of  Canterbury,  he  finally  retired 
to  the  isle  of  St  Oosmas,  near  Tours,  in  1080, 
where  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  lite  in 
devotional  exercises.  He  died  in  1088.  The  greater 
n^unber  of  his  works  are  lost ;  such  as  are  extant 
have  been  coUeoted  and  published  by  the  Visohers 
(Berlin,  1834). 

BERBNTClfi,  the  name  of  several  celebrated 
women  of  ancient  times. — 1.  B.,  daughter  of  Lagus 
and  Antigone,  and  the  second  wife  of  the  Egyptian 
king,,  Ptolemy  1.  (Soter),  (323—284  B.C.).  She  is 
described  by  Plutarch  as  the  first  in  virtue  and 
wisdom  of  the  wives  of  Ptolemy.  Theocritus  cele- 
brates her  beauty,  virtue,  and  deification  in  his  Idyls 
15  and  17.— 2.  B.,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  II.  (Phila- 
delphus)  and  Arsinoe,  was  married  to  Antiochus  II. 
of  Syria,  after  he  had  divorced  his  wife  Laodice, 
whom,  however,  he  again  took  back,  putting  B. 
away.  Laodice  having  no  faith  in  her  husband, 
poisoned  him,  and  caused  B.  and  her  son  to  be  mur- 
dered.— 3.  B.,  daughter  of  Magas,  king  of  Cyrene, 
granddaughter  of  B.  No.  1,  was  to  have  been  married 
to  Demetrius  the  Fair,  but  he  having  slighted  her  for 
her  mother,  she  caused  him  to  be  murdered,  and  then 
went  to  Egypt  and  married  Ptolemy  III.  (Euergetes), 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  treaty  between  her 
father  and  Ptolemy  II.  During  the  king's  wars  in 
Asia,  the  queen  B-  made  a  vow  to  offer  her  beautiful 
hair  to  the  gods  when  her  husband  returned  safely — a 
vow  which  she  fulfilled.  The  hair  was  suspended  in 
the  temple  of  Venus,  whence,  it  is  said,  it  was  taken 
away  to  form  a  constellation,  Coma  Berenicce.  B. 
was  put  to  death  by  her  son,  Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopa- 
tor),  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.^-4.  B.,  sdso 
called  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  IX.  (Lathyrus), 
was,  on  her  succession  to  the  throne,  married  to 
Alexander  II.,  by  whom  she  was  murdered  19  days 
after  marriage. — 5.  B.,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  XI. 
(Auletes),  eldest  sister  of  the  renowned  Cleopatra, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  after  her  father's  deposition, 
58  B.  c,  but  was  put  to  death  when  her  father  was 
restored,  55  B.  c.  She  was  first  married  to  Seleucus, 
whom  she  caused  to  be  put  to  death,  and  afterwards 
to  Archelaus,  who  was  put  to  death  with  her. — 
There  were,  besides,  two  Jewish  Berenices — ^the  one, 
daughter  of  Salome,  sister  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
Costobarus,  and  mother  of  Agrippa  I. ;  the  other, 
and  more  famous,  was  daughter  of  this  monarch. 
She  was  three  times  married  :  first,  at  a  very  early 
age,  to  Marcus,  son  of  Alexander  the  Alabarch; 
afterwards  to  her  uncle,  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  who 
dying,  left  her  for  the  second  time  a  widow,  at  the 
age  of  20;  and  again  to  Polemon,  king  of  Cilicia, 
whom  she  soon  deserted  to  return  to  her  brother, 
King  Agrippa  IL,  the  same  before  whom  Paul 
defended  himself  at  Caesarea.  After  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  she  went  to  Rome,  and  Titus,  who  was 
much  in  love  with  her,  would  have  married  her  but 
for  the  opposition  of  the  people.  The  intimacy 
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of  B.  and  Titus  forms  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  by 
Racine. 

BBRBH'I'C:^  (modem  name,  Sakfi.yt-el-Kublee, 
'Southern  SaMyt'),  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  a  bay  in 
the  Red  Sea,  20  miles  south-west  of  Ras  Bemass. 
It  was  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  was 
in  ancient  times  the  emporium  of  the  trade  with 
India,  but  it  is  now  ruined,  and  interesting  only  for 
its  antiquities,  which  include  hieroglyphics,  sculp- 
tures, and  a  temple  dedicated  to  Serapis.  There  are 
emerald  mines  in  its  vicinity  that  have  been  worked 
since  the  time  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

BEEESPORD,  William  Cabr,  Viscount,  » 
distinguished  military  commander,  natural  feon  of  the 
first  Marquis  of  Waterford,  was  bom  2d  October 
1768,  and  entered  the  army  in  1785.  After  serving 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  he  bore  a  conspi- 
cuous part  in  the  reconquest  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  1806,  and  subsequently,  with  tiie  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  was  with  the  British  force  that 
took  possession  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In  August  1808, 
he  joined  the  British  army  in  Portugal,  and  pro- 
ceeded into  Spain  with  Sir  John  Moore's  force; 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Corunna;  and,  after 
covering  the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  returned 
with  them  to  England.  In  Febmary  1809,  Major- 
general  B.  was  ordered  a  second  time  to  Portugal, 
to  take  the  command  of  the  Portuguese  army, 
with  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant-general ;  and  he 
succeeded  in  improving  its  discipline  so  greatly,  as 
soon  to  render  it  highly  efiicient  for  active  service. 
Appointed  Marshal  of  Portugal  in  March,  at  the 
head  of  12,000  men,  he  attacked  the  French  in  the 
north  of  that  kingdom,  crossed  the  river  Douro, 
drove  Loison's  division  back  to  Amarante,  and  unit- 
ing with  the  force  under  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley, 
pursued  it  in  its  retreat  till  it  was  utterly  disor- 
ganised. For  his  services  at  the  battle  of  Busaco, 
27th  August  1810,  B.  was  nominated  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath.  He  commanded  at  the  bloody  battle  of 
Albuera,  May  16,  1811;  and  for  the  victory  there 
gained  over  Soult,  he  received  the  thanks  of  parlia- 
ment. He  was  present  at  Badajoz;  at  Salamanca, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded;  at  the  various 
battles  on  the  Pyrenees;  at  Nivelle,  where  he  led 
the  right  of  the  centre ;  at  Nive ;  and  at  Orthez. 
He  was  ia  command  of  the  British  troops  which  took 
possession  of  Bordeaux,  and  subsequently  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Toulouse.  In  May 
1814,  he  was  created  Baron,  and  in  1823  Viscount 
Beresford.  By  the  Portuguese  government,  he  was 
sent,  in  1814,  to  Bio  Janeiro,  to  suppress  a  formid- 
able revolt  there.  In  the  Wellington  administra- 
tion, January  1828  to  November  1830,  he  was 
Master-general  of  the  Ordnance.  He  bore  the  title 
of  Marquis  of  Campo  Mayor  and  Duke  of  Elvas  in 
Spain,  Conde  de  Francoso  in  Portugal,  and  was 
knight  of  several  foreign  orders.  He  died,  without 
issue,  8th  January  1854,  when  the  title  became 
extinct. 

BEKESPNA,  or  BEREZI'NA,  a  river  of  Russia, 
having  its  rise  in  the  north  of  the  government  of 
Minsk.  It  flows  in  a  southward  direction  for 
about  240  miles  to  the  Dnieper,  which  it  joins 
above  Redchitzka.  It  is  connected  with  the  Duna, 
or  Dwina,  by  a  canal,  a  communication  between 
the  Black  and  Baltic  Seas  being  thus  established. 
The  B.  is  memorable  on  account  of  the  disastrous 
passage  of  the  French  army,  November  1812,  during 
the  retreat  from  Moscow.  Two  bridges  over  the 
B. — one  for  troops,  the  other  for  baggage  and 
artniery— were  hastily  constmeted.  Many  of  the 
pontoniers  died  from  the  hardships  endured  in 
making  these  bridges.  On  the  27th,  the  passage 
of   the  French   commenced,    and    was    continued 
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during  the  whole  of  the  day.  Victor's  rear-guard 
of  7000  men,  under  Partonneaux,  were,  however, 
intercepted  by  the  Russisms,  and  had  to  capitu- 
late. On  the  28th,  a  vigorous  attack  was  made  by 
the  Russians  on  the  French  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  but  too  late  to  movent  the  latter  securing  the 
road  to  Zembin.  The  Russians,  however,  estabhshed 
a  battery  of  twelve  pieces  to  command  the  bridge ; 
and  the  panic  and  confusion  of  their  enemies  now 
became  dreadful.  The  artiUery  bridge  broke,  and 
aU  rushing  to  the  other,  it  was  soon  choked  ;  multi- 
tudes were  forced  into  the  stream,  while  the  Russian 
cannon  played  on  the  struggling  mass.  On  the  29th, 
a  considerable  number  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers, 
women,  children,  and  sutlers,  stUl  remained  behind, 
despite  the  warnings  of  Marshal  Victor  and  General 
Eblg,  until  preparations  were  made  for  burning  the 
bridges.  Then  a  fearful  rush  took  place;  and  as  the 
fire  seized  the  timbers,  men,  women,  and  children 
threw  themselves  in  desperation  into  the  flames  or 
the  river.  12,000  dead  bodies  found  on  the  shores 
of  the  river,  when  the  ice  thawed,  attested  the 
magnitude  of  the  French  disaster.  The  Russians 
took  16,000  prisoners  and  25  pieces  of  cannon. 

BBRE'TTYO-U  JFALXJ',  a  market-town  of  Hun- 
gary, county  Bihar,  with  a  pop.  of  5500. 

BERE'ZKTA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Tchemigov,  on  the  Desna,  with  a  pop.  of  5500. 

BBEBZO'V,  or  BERESO'FF  ('the  town  of  birch- 
trees  '),  a  town  of  Siberia  in  the  government  of 
Tobolsk,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sosva,  a  branch 
of  the  Obi,  in  lat.  63'  30'  N.  It  is  a  small  place, 
but  important  as  the  sole  fur  and  skin  trading 
station  in  a  vast  extent  of  country.  Its  annual  fair 
is  largely  attended.  It  is  the  favourite  residence 
of  the  Ostiaks  and  Voguls.  Friuce  Menschikoff,  the 
favourite  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  was  banished 
to  B.,  died  and  was  buried  here  in  1731.  His  grave 
was  opened  90  years  afterwards,  when  his  body, 
clothed  in  the  uniform  of  the  time,  was  found  as 
free  from  decay  as  on  the  day  it  was  buried,  the 
frost,  which  at  B.  penetrates  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  several  feet,  having  preserved  it. 

BERG,  BURG,  BURGH,  roots  entering  into 
the  com'positiou  of  many  names  of  places.  Berg 
(Ger.),  Bmrg  (Ang.-Sax.),  means  'hiU,'  'mountain;' 
and  imrg,  or  Jmj-jA,  means  'fort,'  'tastle,'  'citadel' 
probably  from  being  situated  on  a  hUl  or  eminence. 
See  BoKOWGH,  Btxiigh. 

BERG,  formerly  a  duchy  of  Germany,  now  incor- 
porated with  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  divided 
into  the  circles  of  Diisseldorf,  Solingen,  Elberfeld, 
Lennep,  and  Duisbiirg.  After  various  vicissitudes, 
B.  had  merged' in  the  electorate  of  Bavaria.  In  1806, 
Bavaria  ceded  it  to  France ;  and  Napoleon  the  same 
year  adding  to  it  large  adjoining  territories,  made  its 
area  about  6700  square  mUes,  agd  erected  it  into  a 
grand  duchy,  constituting  his  brother-in-law,  Murat, 
sovereign.  Two  years  iafterwards,  Murat,  being 
transferred  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  Napoleon's 
nephew,  then  Crown  Prince  of  Holland,  was  made 
grand  duke.    The  peace  of  1815  gave  B.  to  Prussia. 

BERGA'MA  (ancient  Pergamos),  a  city  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  pashalio  of  Anatolia,  situated  in  a  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  valley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Caicus,  about  40  miles  north-north-east  of  Smyrna. 
Lat.  39°  4'  N.,  and  long.  27°  12"  B.  In  early  times,  the 
city  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus 
(q.  v.).  Many  ruins  stitl  exist  to  attest  the  former 
magnificence  of  Bergama.  The  present  population 
of  B.  is  about  13,000,  four-fifths  of  whom  are  Turks. 

BE'RGAMO  (the  ancient  Bergomum),  a  fortified 
town  of  Lombardy,  situated  on  some  low  hiUs 
between  the  Serio  and  the  Brembo,  about  29  miles 


north-east  of  Milan,  in  lat.  45°  42'  N.,  and  9°  37'  B. 
B.  consists  of  two  parts — ^the  upper  city,  wherein 
the  nobility,  a  very  exclusive  class,  reside;  and 
the  Borgo,  a  subrab  where  all  business  is  trans- 
acted. B;  is  weU  bmlt,  has  a  castle,  occupying 
the  most  elevated  part  of  the  town,  and  a  massive 
cathedral.  Silk,  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  fabrics 
and  iron  goods,  are  manufactured.  It  has  also 'an 
extensive  trade  in  grindstones,  quarried  in  the 
vicinity.  Annually,  in  the  month  of  August,  the 
largest  fair  in  Northern  Italy  is  held  here,  at  which 
money  to  the  estimated  amount  of  £1,200,000  is 
turned  over.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  B.  became 
a  municipal  town  of  importance.  It  was  destroyed 
by  AttUa,  452  A.  D.  ;  and  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  it  became  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Lombard  kings  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
capital  of  a  duchy.  After  numerous  changes,  its 
inhabitants  placed  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  Venetian  Repubhc  in  1427,  and  formed  an 
integral  portion  thereof  (with  one  exception  of  9 
years)  until  the  subversion  of  the  repubhc  by 
_Napoleon  in  1797.  Bernardo  Tasso,  the  father  of 
Torquato,  and  Tiraboschi,  author  of  The  History  of 
Italian  Literature,  were  natives  of  Bergamo.  B.  is 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  which 
has  an  area  of  928  square  miles,  a  population  of 
364,000,  and  good  pasturage,  for  sheep  and  goats; 
iron,  marble,  lignite,  and  whetstones,  are  also  found. 

BE'RGAMOT  is  the  name  of  various  kinds  of 
pear,  to  which,  however,  no  common  distinctive 
character  can  be  assigned.  The  name  is  used  both 
in  Britain  and  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
proper  B.  pear  is  probably  the  B.  Crasanne,  a. 
nattish,  rough-skinned  pear  with  a  long  stalk.  It 
has  a  very  juicy  pulp,  as  soft  as  butter,  of  an 
extremely  pleasant  flavour,  and  is  esteemed  as  one 
of  the  best  dessert  pears.  Metzger,  in  his  work  on 
the  pomaeeous  fruits  (Kemdbatsortett)  oi  the  south  of 
Germany  (Frankfort,  1847),  describes  no  fewer  than 
47  kinds  of  pears,  which  all  bear  the  name  of  B., 
although  some  of  them  differ  very  widely  from  each 
other. 

BE'RGAMOT  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  or 
variety  of  the  genus  Citrus  (q.  v.),  also  called  the  B. 
Orange,  or  Mellaeosa  ;  by  some  botanists  regarded 
as  a  variety  of  the  orange  {G.  Aurantium) ;  by 
others,  as  a  variety  of  the  hme  (0.  Limetta) ;  and 
elevated  by  Risso  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  species, 
under  the  name  of  C.  Bergaima.  Of  its  native 
country  or  origin,  nothing  can  be  told,  except  that  it 
W£is  probably  derived,  like  its  congeners,  from  the 
East.  It  is  now  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe ; 
and  from  the  rind  of  its  fruit,  the  well-known  OtL  of 
B.  is  obtained,  which  is  extensively  used  in  making 
pomades,  fragrant  essences,  eau  de  Cologne,  liqueurs, 
&e.  The  fruit  is  pear-shaped,  smooth,  of  a  pale- 
yeHow  colour,  and  has  a  green,  subacid,  film,  and 
fragrant  pulp.  The  essential  oil  is  obtained  by 
distillation,  or  by  grating  down  the  rinds,  and  then 
subjecting  them  to  pressure,  which  is  the  better 
method.  The  oil  is  also  obtained  from  other  varieties 
or  species  of  the  same  genus.  It  is  of  a  pale-yeUow 
colo.ur,  or  almost  colourless.  One  hundred  B.  oranges 
are  said  to  yield  about  24  ounces  of  oiL  Oil  of  B.  is 
frequently  employed  for  diluting  or  adulterating  the 
very  expensive  blue  volatile  oil  of  chamomile  (q.  v.). 

BE'BGBN,  a  seaport  town  of  Norway,  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  a  promontory 
at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay,  called  Vaagen.  Lat.  60* 
24'  N.,  long.  5°  18'  E.  With  the  exception  of  the 
north-east  side,  where  lofty  mountains  enclose  it, 
B.  is  surrounded  by  water.  It  is  walled,  and 
additionally  protected  by  several  forts,  mounting 
in  all   upwards    of    100    guns.     The  entrance  to 
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the  Sierra  de  Gador.    Agrieulture  is  also  prosecuted 
to  some  extent. 

BB'RKBLEY,  a  small  town  of  Gloucestershire, 
15  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  Gloucester,  on 
the  small  river  Avon,  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  its 
junction  with  the  estuary  of  the  Severn.  Pop.  of 
borough,  949;  of  parish,  .4344.  The  town  lies 
in  the  fine  vale  of  B.,  which  ia  25  miles  long, 
and  4  broad,  between  the  Severn  on  the  west, 
and  beech-covered  MUs  on  the  east.  This  vale  con- 
sists of  rich  meadow  pasture-land,  on  a  deep,  fat 
loam,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  dairies  and  cheese. 
The  latter  is  the  far-famed  '  Double  Gloucester,'  of 
■which  each  cow  yields  340  lb.  a  year.  Near  B.  is  the 
entrance  to  the  B.  and  Gloucester  Canal,  navigable 
for  vessels  of  600  tons.  Some  trade  exists  in  timber 
and  malt.  B.  Castle  is  an  embattled  building  on 
an  eminence  south-east  of  the  town,  and  wMch, 
about  1150,  was  granted  by  Henry  II.  to  Robert  Titz- 
hardinge,  with  power  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  it. 
Here  Edward  II.  was  murdered  in  1327  by  Mal- 
travers  and  Goxuney.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I., 
the  castle  held  out  for  the  king,  but  was  taken 
after  a  nine  days'  siege  by  the  Parhamentarians. 
In  the  castle  is  preserved  the  cabin-furniture  of 
Drake  the  navigator.  Dr  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of 
vaccination,  was  a  native  of  B.,  and  is  buried  in  the 
parish  church  of  St  Mary  here. 

BB'RKBLEY  SOUJiTD,  the  most  frequented 
inlet  of  the  East  Falkland  Island,  near  its  north-east 
extremity.  It  is  in  lat.  51°  30'  S.,  and  long.  67°  56' 
W.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  enter,  yet  it  contains 
several  excellent  harbours.  Its  shores  yield  ample 
supplies  of  water,  cattle,  and  vegetables. 

BBRKBLEY,  Gbokge,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and 
a  distinguished  philosopher,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
William  B.,  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  the  Earl  of 
Berkeley.  He  was  bom  on  the  12th  March  lfi84, 
at  Kilcria,  near'  Thomastown,  county  of  Kilkenny, 
Irelaud.  As  a  boy,  he  studied  at  the  school  of 
Kilcrin,  at  which  Swift  also  received  his  early 
education ;  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  he  followed  his 
great  countryman  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where, 
m  1707,  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  At  Trinity,  he 
enjoyed  the  society  of  Swift,  who  patronised  him, 
as  he  did  almost  everybody,  and  who  subsequently 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  shaping  his  fortunes. 

B.'s  career  as  an  author  began  in  1707  (the 
year  in  which  he  obtained  his  fellowship)  by  the 
publication  of  a  work  written  three  years  before, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  entitled  Arithmetica  absque 
Algebrd  aut  EucKde  Demonstrata.  This  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1709,  by  the  celebrated  essay,  Towards  a 
New  Theory  of  Vision,  in  which  he  demonstrated 
the  dependence  of  the  perceptions  of  distance,  mag- 
nitude, and  situation  on  the  sense  of  touch.  This 
essay  led  to  considerable  controversy  at  the  time, 
though  its  conclusions  may  now  be  considered  as 
not  admitting  of  doubt.  In  1733,  B.  produced  a 
pamphlet  in  vindication  of  it — viz.,  The  Theory  of 
Vision  or  Visual  Language,  shewing  the  Universal 
Presence  and  Providence  of  the  Deity  Vindicated 
and  Explained.  By  this  time  he  had  propounded 
his  system  of  absolute  idealism.  His  Treatise 
concerning  (he  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge 
appeared  so  early  as  1710.  Its  object  was  to 
undermine  the  materialism  of  the  age,  by  denying, 
on  received  principles  of  philosophy,  the  reality  of 
an  external  world.  If  there  is  no  external  world, 
he  argued,  the  phenomena  of  sense  can  be  explained 
only  by  supposing  a  Deity  continually  necessitating 
perception.  B.  has  since  been  laughed  at  by  many 
■who  could  not  see  how  the  premises  laid  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  day  led  to  his  system ;  by  many 
lie  ■wiU  always  be  laughed  at  as  an  idle  dreamer ; 


but,  in  point  of  fact,  his  system  is  a  monument  at 
once  of  marvellous  subtlety  of  mind  and  of  the  most 
pious  devotion  of  the  intellectual  powers  to  the 
cause  of  rehgion.  The  object  was,  as  the  fuU  title 
of  the  book  itseK  sets  forth,  to  inquire  into  and 
remove  the  causes  of  scepticism,  atheism,  and 
irreligion.  It  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
the  old  saying,  that  extremes  meet,  if,  in  follo^wing; 
out  this  pious  purpose,  he  prepared  the  way  for  a 
subtler  form  of  scepticism  (in  Hume's  philosophy} 
than  the  world  had  previously  known.  The  reader  * 
wiU  find  valuable  assistance  to  the  apprehension 
of  B.'s  system  in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Discus- 
sions, and  in  his  dissertations  and  notes  to  Reid'a 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  It  must  suffice  to 
mention  here  that  B.  was  the  first  philosopher  who 
proposed  a  scheme  of  absolute  idealism. 

In  1713,  B.  went  to  reside  in  London,  where,  in 
the  same  year,  he  published  a  defence  of  his  ideal 
system,  Three  Dialogues  hetween  Hylas  and  PJiilo- 
nous.  Shortly  after  tbis  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
and  secretary  of  legation  imder  Lord  Peterborough, 
whom  he  accompamed  to  Italy.  In  1721,  he  returned 
to  London  ;  and  in  1724,  he  became  Dean  of  Derry, 
■with  an  income  of  £1100,  and  resigned  his  fellowship. 

B.  was  not  a  man  to  settle  in  the  enjoymen^fc 
of  leisure  and  opulence.  The  Dean  of  Derry  set  to 
devising  schemes  of  usefulness,  fixing  at  last  on 
one  by  which  his  deanery  and  income  were  to  be 
exchanged  for  exile  and  £100  a  year.  This  was 
the  Bermudas  College  scheme  for  training  pastors 
for  ■the  colonies,  and  missionaries  to  the  American 
Indians.  Swift,  faUing  to  induce  him  to  give  the 
project  up,  made  influence  ■with  ministers  to  support 
it,  which  tbey  promised  to  do.  Full  of  hope,  B. 
prepared  for  Hs  exile ;  he  married  in  August  1728, 
Anna  Elvert,  daughter  of  Right  Hon.  John  Forster, 
Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  soon 
after  sailed  for  Rhode  Island.  The  suj^ort  pro- 
mised by  government  was  never  given  to  him,  and, 
after  six  years,  he  returned  to  England  heartbroken 
■with  failure,  and  harassed  by  creditors.  He  had 
barely  returned,  however,  when  (1734)  he  received 
the  bishopric  of  Cloyne,  as  a  mark  of  favour  from  the 
queen.  He  was  now  once  more  in  the  enjoyment 
of  leisure  for  literature.  Soon  appeared  the  Minute 
Philosopher,  followed  by  various  letters  and  pamphlets 
on  the  state  of  the  coun^bry,  and  in  1749  by  A  Word 
to  the  Wise.  In  1744,  he  gave  the  world  his  notions 
of  the  virtues  of  tar- water  in  a  book  entitled  Siris. 
Tar-water  appears  to  have  been  in  his  thoughts  as 
in  his  system — which  must  have  been  saturated 
■with  it — from  this  time  till  his  death.  His  last 
work  was  Farther  Thoughts  on  Tar-water,  published 
in  1752.  The  fact  is,  he  was  hypochondriacal  for 
many  years  before  his  death.  He  died,  14th 
January  1753,  at  Oxford,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
live  •with  his  son,  who  was  studying  at  Christ 
Church.  A  genial  companion,  an  affectionate  and 
steady  friend,  he  was  loved  by  aU  of  his  contempo- 
raries who  enjoyed  his  society;  a  graceful  writer, 
a  subtle  philosopher,  and  an  active  churchman,  his 
whole  life  was  devoted  to  usefulness,  ajid  ennobled 
by  the  purity  of  his  aspirations.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  published  in  London,  1784, 
2  vols.  4to. 

BE'RKSHIRE,  a  midland  county  of  England, 
bounded  N.  by  Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  Bucks;  E. 
by  Middlesex;  S. E.  by  Surrey;  S.  by  Hampshire; 
and  W.  by  Wiltshire.  Greatest  length,  50  nules ; 
average  breadth,  15.  It  is  the  thirty-second  of  the 
forty  English  counties  in  size;  area,  752  square 
nules,  nearly  one-half  of  which  is  under  tillage,  one- 
fourth  in  pasture,  and.  one-sixteenth  in  wood.  B., 
which  is  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful  of  ithe  English 
couniaes,  lies  in  'the  valley  of  the  Ihames,  and  haa 
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an  undulating  surface,  rising  in  some  parts  into  hills. 
Older  tertiary  strata,  consisting  of  the  London  clay, 
occupy  the  east  part  of  the  county;  cretaceous 
strata,  the  middle ;  and  oolitic,  the  west.  A  range 
of  chalk-hills,  or  downs,  connected  with  the  Chilterns 
on  the  east,  and  the  Marlborough  Downs  on  the  west, 
crosses  the  country  into  Wiltshire,  from  Beading  to 
Wallingford,  attaining  at  White  Horse  Hill  (so 
called  from  the  gigantic  figure  of  a  horse  defined  in 
the  chalk — a  rehc  of  ancient  times)  a  height  of  893 
feet.  Between  this  range — the  west  part  of  which 
is  occupied  by  sheep-walks — and  a  smaller  oolitic 
one  skirting  tlie  valley  of  the  Thames,  is  the  Vale 
of  the  White  Horse,  the  richest  part  of  the  coxmty, 
and  drained  by  the  Ook.  To  the  south  of  the 
Downs  is  the  fertile  Vale  of  Kennet,  drained  by  the 
river  of  that  name,  and  its  feeder,  the  Lambourn. 
To  the  east  is  the  forest  district,  comprising  Windsor 
Forest,  part  of  Bagshot  Heath,  &c.  file  forest 
chiefly  consists  of  hazel,  oak,  beech,  ash,  and  alder. 
The  Thames  skirts  the  whole  north  border  of  the 
eoimty,  winding  through  a  course  of  100  miles,  but 
in  a  direct  Hue,  only  SB,  and  navigable  nearly  the 
whole  way.  It  is  tiie  chief  river  of  B.,  the  other 
rivers  of  the  ooimty  being  its  tributaries;  of  which 
the  chief  are  the  Kennet,  Leddon,  and  Ock.  The 
Kennet  is  navigable  for  30  miles.  The  olima,te  of  B. 
is  very  healthy,  being  nuld  in  the  valleys,  and 
bracing  on  the  high  lands.  The  soil  varies  greatly : 
in  the  valleys,  it  is  generally  a  fertile  loam,  with  a 
subsoil  of  chalk,  gravel,  or  clay.  The  country 
between  the  valleys  of  Kennet  and  White  Horse 
consists  chiefly  of  sheep-walks;  and  along  the  Thames, 
and  to  the  west  of  the  Ridge  Way,  or  Downs,  it  is 
chiefly  dairy  and  pasture  land.  Under  the  meadows, 
on  the  Kennet,  near  Newbury,  is  a  layer  of  peat, 
which  is  extensively  burnt,  and  the  ashes  applied  as  a 
top-dressing  to  the  pastures.  The  chief  crops  are  oats 
and  wheat.  'Double  Gloucester' and  'pine-apple' 
cheese  are  exported  in  large  quantities  to  London. 
There  is  a  superabimdance  of  horses;  Swine  are 
extensively  reared,  especially  near  Faringdon,  the 
breed  being  one  of  the  best  in  England.  Property  is 
very  much  divided,  and  the  number  of  gentlemen's 
seats  and  viUas  is  very  great.  The  farms  are  gene- 
rally of  moderate  size.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Great  Western  Railway  and  its  branch-lines,  and 
by  two  canals.  B.  is  divided  into  20  hundreds, 
151  parishes,  and  12  poor-law  unions.  It  returns 
9  members  to  parliament,  3  for  the  county,  2  each 
for  Reading  (the  county  town)  and  Windsor,  and  1 
each  for  Wallingford  and  Abingdon.  Besides  these 
towns,  there  are  the  municipal  boroughs  of  Newbury 
(the  scene  of  two  severe  conflicts  in  the  civil  war) 
and  Maidenhead,  and  the  market- towns  of  Faringdon, 
Hungerford,  Wantage,  Wokingham,  East  Ilsley,  and 
Lambourn.  Pop.  170,065.  Education  is  weU  pro- 
vided for :  schools,  507 ;  scholars,  22,649.  Places  of 
worship,  435  (Church  of  England,  206;  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  12^).  The  county  has  no  manufactures 
of  any  importance.  The  British  and  Roman  remains 
are  numerous,  including  Roman  roads,  and  many 
camps  and  barrows.  Of  the  old  castles,  the  principal 
rehc  is  Windsor  (q.  v.) ;  of  monastic  establishments, 
the  abbeys  of  Abingdon  and  Reading.  The  churches 
axe  small,  and  from  the  scarcity  of  building-stone, 
are  often  constructed  of  chalk  and  flint.  There  are 
many  Norman  churches,  erected  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries. 

BERLE'NGAS,  a  group  of  rocky  islands  in  the 
Atlantic,  off  the  west  coast  of  the  Portuguese 
province  of  Estremadura,  10  miles  north-west  of 
Peniche.  The  principal  one,  Berlenga,  is  fortified, 
and  has  been  used  as  a  state-prison. 

BEBLICHINGEN,  Gobtz  or  Gottfried  von, 


'  of  the  Iron  Hand,'  a  German  knight  of  the  16th 
c,  may,  with  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  be  considered  as 
the  last  worthy  representative  of  the  chivalry  of 
the  middle  ages,  then  expiring.  He  was  bom  at 
Jaxthausen,  in  Wurtemberg,  in  the  ancestral  castle 
of  his  family,  which  may  be  traced  back  into  the 
10th  c.  His  education  was  conducted  by  his  uncle 
Kuno,  with  whom  he  attended  the  diet  of  Worms 
in  1495.  He  gratified  his  passion  for  war  at  first 
by  taking  part  in  several  of  the  quarrels  between 
German  princes,  and  at  the  siege  of  Landshut  lost 
his  right  hand,  which  was  replaced  by  one  of  iron, 
yet  shewn  at  Jaxthausen.  Wnen  the  general  peace 
of  the  country  had  been  established  under  Maxi- 
milian I.,  Goetz  retired  to  his  castle.  But  a  rest- 
less spirit,  and  the  general  turbulence  of  the  time, 
involved  him  in  contmual  feuds  with  the  neighbour- 
ing barons  and  free  cities,  in  which  he  displayed  a 
mixture  of  lawless  daring  and  chivalrous  magna- 
nimity. Having  joined  Diie  Ulrich  of  Wurtemberg 
against  the  Swabiau  league,  on  the  duke's  expulsion, 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  had  to  pay  a  ransom  of 
2000  florins.  In  the  Peasants'  War  of  1525,  he  took 
part  with  the  insurgents,  and  was  chosen  leader  of 
a  part  of  their  forces.  In  his  narrative,  he  ascribes' 
this  step  to  compulsion;  more  likely  it  was  his  own 
restless  and  turbulent  spirit,  and  a  desire  for  revenge 
on  his  old  enemies  of  the  Swabian  league.  On  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  the  war,  he  at  first  made  his 
escape,  but  was  afterwards  fallen  upon  unawares 
by  a  band  of  leaguers,  who  extorted  an  oath  that 
he  would  appear  before  the  league  when  summoned. 
Accordingly,  he  had  to  appear  at  Augsburg,  where 
he  was  kept  in  arrest  for  several  years,  and  at  last 
sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  his  own 
castle,  and,  in  case  of  his  breaking  this  condition,  to 
a  fine  of  20,000  florins.  He  passed  eleven  years  in 
this  state,  and  was  only  pardoned  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  league.  He  died  July  23,  1562,  after  having 
still  taken  part  in  campaigns  in  Hungary  and  in 
France.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  own  life,  pub- 
lished by  Pistorius  (Niim.  1731 ;  Bresl.  1813),  which 
furnishes  an  excellent  picture  of  the  social  life  and 
manners  of  the  period,  and  on  which  Goethe  grounded 
his  drama  of  Goetz  von  S.,  translated  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

BBRLI'N,  the  capital  of  Prussia,  and  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  Europe,  is  situated  on  the  Spree  in 
lat.  52°  30'  N.,  long.  13°  24'  E.  It  shews  throughout 
evidence  of  a  comparatively  modem  origin.  Although 
it  is  ascertained  that  so  far  back  as  the  13th  c,  the 
central  spot  of  the  present  city  was  inhabited,  B. 
was  long  little  more  than  a  fishing- village,  scattered 
on  some  small  islands  in  the  Spree,  and  upon  its 
right  bank.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  disputed ; 
but  it  is  most  probably  deduced  from  a  Slavonic 
word,  Berle,  indicative  of  its  site  in  the  middle  of  an 
extensive  sandy  plaiou  The  growth  of  the  city  is  by 
no  means  to  be  attributed  to  the  natural  advantages 
of  its  situation,  for,  in  winter,  it  is  cold  and  exposed; 
and  in  summer,  notwithstanding  that  the  surround- 
ing country  is  now  cultivated,  the  reflected  heat  is 
oppressive,  and  the  clouds  of  dust  which  rise  render 
the  residence  unpleasant  enough,  without  taking  into 
account  sundry  inconveniences  which  testify  that, 
on  a  perfect  level,  proper  sanitary  arrangements 
cannot  be  efficiently  made.  It  was  not  till  the  great 
elector,  Frederick  William,  had  united  the  separate 
duchies  of  which  Prussia  is  now  formed,  that  B. 
became  of  consequence  as  the  most  central  town,  and 
the  capital  of  a  large  state.  His  successor,  the  first 
king  of  Prussia,  followed  the  footsteps  of  his  pre- 
decessor in  enlarging  and  beautifying  the  capital ;  and 
at  the  close  of  his  reign,  in  the  end  of  the  17th  c, 
the  population  numbered  about  50,000.  In  the 
next  century,  it  received  accessions  of  French  and 
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Bohemian  colonists,  driven  into  exile  by  religious 
persecution.  Every  inducement  was  then  held  out 
to  bring  foreigners  to  settle  in  the  rising  city.  Under 
Frederick  the  Great,  B.  continued  to  prosper.  At  his 
death,  the  inhabitants  numbered  145,000.  The  rate 
of  progress  has  been  enormously  accelerated  in  the 
present  century.  The  population,  inclusive  of  a  garri- 
son of  15,000  men,  amounted,  in  1858,  to  455,000. 
The  greater  number  of  these  are  Protestants,  there 
being  only  some  15,000  Eoman  Catholics,  and  about 
the  same  number  of  Jews. 

The  city  is  chiefly  composed  of  long  straight 
streets,  succeeding  each  other  with  monotonous  regu- 
larity. It  occupies  a  large  space  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  its  area  being  nearly  7000  acres.  The 
houses  and  public  buildings  are  buUt  of  brick,  plas- 
tered or  stuccoed  outside,  and  they  soon  acquire  a 
faded  appearance.  The  '  Unter  den  Linden,'  which 
is  the  principal  street  and  fashionable  promenade,  is 
in  design  one  of  the  handsomest  streets  in  Europe. 
Long  rows  of  lime-trees — which  bear  marks,  however, 
of  a  not  over-fertile  soil — extend  down  the  broad 
street  which  enters  from  the  pubHc  park  by  the 
stately  Brandenburg  gate,  buHt  after  the  model  of  the 
Propylseum  at  Athens,  and  leads — flanked  on  either 
side  by  many  of  the  principal  public  buildings, 
including  the  palaces  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia  and 
the  Prince  Frederick-WUliam,  the  University,  the 
Arsenal,  the  Opera-house,  the  Academy  of  Arts,  and 
the  Kussian  and  EngHsh  embassies — to  the  Palace 
Bridge,  with  its  white  marble  statues.  This  bridge 
crosses  a  branch  of  the  Spree  to  a  garden  bounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  Royal  Palace,  the  Cathedral, 
and  the  Old  Museum.  The  present  Royal  Palace, 
within  which  are  incorporated  the  remains  of 
older  buildings,  was ,  begun  by  Sohluter  in  1699, 
and  completed  in  1716.  It  is  imposing  only  from 
its  mass.  Within,  it  contains  some  fine  rooms,  and 
some  valuable  paintings;  but  since  1848,  has  been 
almost  deserted  by  royalty.  The  Old  Museum, 
which  was  designed  by  the  great  Prussian  architect, 
Schinkel,  has  in  front  a  beautiful  colonnade,  adorned 
by  the  frescoes  of  the  painter  Cornehus.  This 
museum  serves  to  contain  the  picture-gallery,  which 
is  very  rich  in  paintings  by  the  early  Italian  and 
German  masters,  coUeoted  under  the  art -critic 
Waagen ;  and  also  the  collections  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture and  other  antiquities  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  distinguished  archseologist  Gerhard. 
Behind  the  Old  Museum  stands  the  new,  not  exter- 
nally attractive,  but  internally  fitted  up  with  great 
magmficenoe.  The  staircase  is  decorated  with  fres- 
coes by  Kaulbach.  The  chief  part  of  the  contents 
is  formed  of  the  Egyptian  antiquities  brought  home 
by  the  expedition  under  Lepsius,  the  ethnological 
collection,  and  the  fine  collection  of  engravings. 
The  cathedral  is  a  building  of  no  beauty.  A  new 
cathedral,  upon  an  immense  scale,  was  projected; 
but  after  making  a  little  progress,  was  stopped  for 
want  of  funds ;  and  its  unfinished  fragments  dis- 
figure the  otherwise  remarkable  island  upon  which 
the  bundings  just  mentioned  are  situated.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  the  Arsenal,  considered 
by  the  Prussians  to  be  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
renaissance  architecture.  Of  Gothic  architecture, 
B.  possesses  few  examples.  It  has  no  ancient 
churches,  or  other  buildings,  of  any  value  lq  an 
architectural  point  of  view — or  even  in  a  historical ; 
and  though  one  or  two  churches  have  recently  been 
erected  in  modern  Gothic,  their  efi'ect  is  not  very 
successful.  Throughout  the  city,  a  large  number  of 
statues  of  military  heroes  are  distributed,  the  most 
remarkable  among  them  being  the  equestrian  statue 
by  Ranch,  erected  in  1851  to  the  memory  of  Frederick 
the  Great. 

Since  1810,  B.  has  been  the  seat  of  a  university, 
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which  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  within  it  a 
literary  and  scientific  circle  of  vmexampled  bril- 
liancy. The  philosophers  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Schel- 
ling ;  the  theologians  Neander  and  Schleiermacher ; 
the  jurist  Savigny;  Humboldt  and  the  geographer 
Ritter;  and  the  physiologist  Miiller— all  made  it 
their  residence.  At  present,  the  university  cannot 
boast  such  great  names ;  but  Raumer  and  Ranke,  the 
historians,  still  adorn  it;  and  Encke  in  astronomy; 
Mitscherhch  and  Rose  in  chemistry ;  Dove  in  physics ; 
Ehrenberg  in  natural  history;  Hengstenberg  in 
theology;  Casper  in  medical  jurisprudence ;  Stahl, 
Gneist,  and  Keller  in  law — are  men  of  high  reputa- 
tion. The  number  of  students  exceeds  2000.  The 
largest  faculty  is  that  of  law,  which  mmibers  600 
students.  In  connection  with  the  university  are 
various  museums  of  natural  history,  botany,  &c. ; 
and  the  magnificent  Royal  Library,  containing 
500,000  volumes,  and  nearly  5000  MSS.  As  inter- 
mediate schools,  there  are  provided  six  gymnasia, 
or  high  schools ;  and  in  special  branches,  there 
are  provided  schools  of  technology,  architecture, 
artillery,  miUtary  enguieering,  and  veterinary  sur- 
gery. Learned  societies  of  all  kinds  exist,  as  well 
as  academies  for  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  laws  for  the  censorship  of  the  press  prevent 
newspapers  from  being  numerous ;  but  there  are 
several  magazines,  and  a  large  number  of  literary 
and  scientific  books  are  published  annually. 

The  trade  and  commerce  of  B.  are  extensive.  The 
city  has  long  been  famous  for  beautiful  castings  in 
iron,  and  the  porcelain  manufactured  has  a  good 
reputation.  Manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen  exist; 
and  paper,  carpets,  surgical,  optical,  mathematical, 
and  musical  instruments  are  made  in  some  quantity. 
These  diflferent  manufactures,  although  many  of 
them  were  much  injured  during  the  convulsions  of 
1848,  have  recently  received  a  considerable  impulse 
from  the  railways,  which  have  placed  the  city  in 
communication  with  all  parts  of  Central  Europe. 
The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous ;  the  most 
important  being  the  two  magnificent  hospitals  of 
the  Charitg  and  the  Bethunien.  Since  1808,  the 
city  has  possessed  a  municipal  constitution ;  but  the 
powers  of  the  magistrates  are  very  limited. 

BERLIOZ,  Heotob,  a  fertile  musical  composer, 
was' bom  December  11,  1803,  at  La-C6te-St-Andrg, 
in  the  department  of  Isere,  France,  where  his  father 
was  a  physician.  Against  his  father's  wishes,  who 
intended  him  to  follow  the  medical  profession, 
he  devoted  himself  to  music,  and  proceeding  to 
Paris,  studied  at  the  Coiiservatoire  de  Musique 
under  Lesueur  and  Reicha.  In  1828  the  second 
prize  at  the  Conservatoire  was  awarded  to  him; 
and  in  1830,  his  cantata  of  Sardanapalus  won 
the  first.  He  now  went  to  Italy,  where  he  resided 
about  two  years;  and  on  his  return,  published 
several  compositions,  the  merits  of  which  were 
much  canvassed.  His  works  are  too  numerous 
for  specification;  but  among  the  most  successful 
are  the  symphonies  of  Harold,  Borneo  et  Juliette, 
and  the  Symphonie  Funebre  et  Triomphdle,  the 
requiem  for  the  funeral  of  General  Damremont, 
1837 ;  the  overture  to  Garnaval  Romain,  and  the 
Hymne  d,  la  France,  performed  August  1,  1844,  by 
an  orchestra  of  almost  a  thousand  musicians.  B. 
has  since  conducted  many  concerts  in  Russia, 
Germany,  and  England.  In  1839,  he  was  made 
a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  and  in  1856, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  at  Paris. 
He  is  also  librarian  to  the  Conservatoire.  The 
pecydiarity  of  the  compositions  of  B.  consists  in 
their  endeavour  to  make  instrumental  music  the 
exponent  of  particular  feelings  as  well  as  general 
emotions.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion  that  this 
notion  has  led  the  composer  into  extravagance  and 
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inoolierence ;  while  others  speak  in  high  terms  of 
the  freshuess  and  individuality  which  characterise 
his  style,  and  look  upon  him  as  the  chief  of  the 
romantic  school  of  music. 

BERM,  in  Fortification,  is  a  ledge  or  pathway, 
from  3  to  8  feet  in  width,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
outside  of  a  rampart,  where  it  joins  the  scarp  or 
inner  side  of  the  cutoh.  It  is  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  serves  in 
part  as  a  passage-way  for  the  troops  of  the  garrison, 
and  in  part  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  ditch 
from  being  filled  with  earth  and  rubbidi,  when  the 
rampart  is  battered  by  the  besiegers. 

BERMO'NDSEY,  a  south-east  suburb  of  London, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  traversed 
by  the  Greenwich  Railway.  It  has  extensive  tan- 
yards  and  wharfs.    Pop.  of  parish,  48,128. 

BERMTJ'DAS,  or  SO'MMERS'S  ISLES,  were  so 
named  respectively  from  Bermudez,  a  Spaniard,  who 
first  sighted  them  in  1527,  and  from  Sir  George 
Sommers,  an  Englishman,  whose  shipwreck  here  m 
1609  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  their  being 
colonised  from  Virginia — itself  only  4  years  old — 
in  1611.  This  low  and  lonely  archipelago  is  a 
mere  group  of  specks,  for,  though  it  numbers 
perhaps  500  islets,  yet  it  measures  only  about 
12,000  acres  in  all ;  the  whole  occupying  a  space  of 
about  20  miles  in  length  by  little  more  than  6  in 
breadth.  The  value  of  this  natural  fortress,  which 
can  hardly  be  overrated,  arises  from  its  situation. 
In  lat.  32°  20'  N.,  and  long.  64°  50'  "W.,  the  B. 
occupy,  commercially  and  politically,  a  singularly 
commanding  position.  At  a  distance  of  600  miles 
from  Cape  Hatteras,  in  North  Carolina,  they  are 
about  equally  remote  from  the  north  of  Maine  and 
from  the  south  of  Florida ;  again,  between  th6  two 
grand  divisions  of  British  America,  they  form  an 
almost  indispensable  bond  of  union ;  and,  lastly, 
they  flank,  on  either  side,  the  two  living  highways 
which  respectively  lead  from  the  North  Atlantic  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  North  Atlantic.  The  four  principal  islands  are — 
St  George's,  34  miles  in  length;  Bermuda,  15 ;  Somer- 
set, 3 ;  and  Ireland,  3 — the  breadth  ranging  between 
2  miles  and  I  furlong.  The  minor  islands  of  St 
David,  Copper,  Smith,  Long-Bird,  Nonsuch,  &c., 
form  numerous  picturesque  creeks  and  bays  of  great 
size  and  depth,  such  as  the  Great  Sound,  Castle 
Harbour,  Harrington  Sound,  and  others.  Most  of 
the  other  members  of  the  group  are  individually 
insignificant,  many  of  them  indeed  without  name  or 
inhabitant.  St  George's  Isle,  the  military  station  of 
the  colony,  commands  the  entrance  of  the  only 
passage  for  large  vessels — ^the  narrow  and  intricate 
channel,  which  leads  to  its  landlocked  haven,  being 
defended  by  strong  batteries.  From  the  strange 
shapes  of  most  of  the  islands,  and  the  number  of 
spacious  lagoons,  the  communicatioiis  are  almost  as 
necessarily  by  water  as  those  of  Venice ;  while  the 
cedar-boats  glide  under  the  bluest  sky,  through  an 
element  so  clear  as  to  reveal,  even  to  its  lowest 
depths,  the  many  varieties  of  excellent  fish  sporting 
among  the  coral  rocks,  and  the  exquisitely  varie- 
gated shells.  On  the  structure  and  formation  of 
the  archipelago,  it  is  necessary  merely  to  add,  that 
it  is  the  most  northerly  point  on  the  globe  where 
the  Hving  zoophjrte  still  piles  up  its  submarine  archi- 
tecture. The  climate  may  be  said  to  complete  the 
paradise,  resembling  that  of  Persia,  with  the  pecu- 
liar addition  of  a  constant  sea-breeze.  Between 
December  and  March,  the  thermometer  ranges  from 
60°  to  66°;  inJime,  from  83°  to  86°;  and  between 
April  and  September,  from  75°  to  79°.  As  the  dew- 
Tjoint  ranges  high,  the  air  is  moist  at  aU  seasons. 
With  respect  to  productions,  the  entire  soil  presents 


imder  tillage  of  every  description  only  1227  acres ; 
in  grass  for  cattle-fodder,  33 ;  and  in  wood  or  pasture, 
10,339.  Of  the  cultivated  grounds,  the  main  crops 
are  potatoes,  onions,  and  other  garden-vegetables, 
arrow-root,  maize,  &c.  Besides  being  useful  as  a 
station  for  those  British  vessels  of  war  which  are 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  West  Indies  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  northern  provinces  on  the  other, 
B.  forms  an  important  depot  for  convicts,  who  are 
lodged  in  a  large  prison,  and  employed  in  various 
kinds  of  labour.  Between  B.  and  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  there  is  a  regular  steamer  carrying  the  mails. 
In  1851,  the  totsd  population  was  11,092;  4669 
white,  and  6423  coloured.  In  both  races,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  females  was  somewhat  remarkable, 
being  739  in  the  former,  and  759  in  the  latter. 
The  above  census  confined  itself  to  residents, 
excluding  the  servants,  whether  civil  or  military, 
of  the  government,  and  the  convicts  brought  from 
England ;  and,  as  those  two  classes  amounted  to 
1535,  the  grand  total  would  reach  12,627— as  nearly 
as  possible  a  mouth  to  an  acre.  In  the  B.,  emanci- 
pation has  been  decidedly  beneficial,  though  here,  as 
in  Antigua,  it  was  carried  at  once  into  full  effect 
without  the  intermediate  stage  of  apprenticeship. 
The  group  is  under  the  authority  of  a  governor,  a 
council  of  9  members,  and  an  assembly  of  36. 
There  are  12  free,  and  9  private  schools.  With 
regard  to  religion,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
population  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  which 
has  4  clergymen.  The  Presbyterians,  Wesleyans, 
and  Roman  Catholics,  have  one  minister  each. 

BERN,  or  BERNE,  the  most  populous,  and 
next  to  that  of  the  Grisons,  the  most  extensive 
canton  of  Switzerland ;  its  area  being  nearly  2600 
square  miles.  It  lies  between  lat.  46°  20'  and  47° 
30'  N.,  and  long.  6"  50'  and  8°  27'  E.  It  has 
France  on  the  north ;  on  the  other  three  sides,  it 
is  surrounded  by  its  sister-cantons.  B.  is  one 
of  the  three  governing  cantons  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation (since  1849,  it  has  been  the  permanent 
seat  of  the  SwisS  government),  and  had,  in  1850,  a 
population  of  458,031 — about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
inhabitants  of  Switzerland.  Of  these,  54,000  were 
Roman  Cathohcs,  the  rest  Protestants.  The  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Aar  and  the  Emmen  divide  the 
mountainous  Alpine  region  in  the  south  from  the 
Jura  Mountains  in  the  north.  The  valleys  of 
Simmenthal,  Lauterbrunnen,  Grindelwald,  and  Hasli, 
in  the  south,  called  the  Bernese  Oberlaruf,  are 
celebrated  for  their  beauty.  The  lakes  of  Thun, 
Brienz,  Neuchatel,  and  Bienne  are  in  B.,  which  is 
watered  by  the  Aar  and  its  several  tributaries.  The 
climate,  from  the  great  difference  in  the  elevations 
of  the  territory,  is  necessarily  very  variable,  and 
subject  to  sudden  changes,  and  frequent  rains  and 
fogs,  but  it  is  generally  healthy.  The  districts 
of  the  Aar  and  the  Emmen  are  tile  most  fruitful, 
producing  corn  and  fruits  of  various  kinds,  and 
affording  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle,  which, 
with  dairy  produce,  form  the  chief  agricultiiral 
weaJth  of  Bern.  Com  and  potatoes  are  not  raised 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  home  consumption. 
The  viae  grows  in  some  districts,  and  hemp  and 
flax  in  small  quantities  are  raised.  The  horses 
of  the  Emmenthal  are  much  prized.  The  lakes 
abound  with  salmon  and  trout.  Iron,  lead,  and 
copper  are  found  in  the  canton,  which  has  also 
quarries  of  gypsum,  marble,  freestone,  and  granite. 
Its  manufactures,  which  are  not  extensive,  consist 
chiefly  of  linen,  coarse  woollens,  leather,  iron  and 
copper  wares,  articles  of  wood,  and  watches.  The 
canton  is  traversed  by  good  roads,  and  its  lakes  and 
the  river  Aar  are  well  supplied  with  steam-packets. 
The  educational  condition  of  the  canton  is  good. 
B.  entered  the  Swiss  Confederation,  in  which  it  now 
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holds  the  second  rank,  in  1352.  In  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries,  it  added  to  its  possessions  Aargau 
and  Valid,  which  it  lost  during  the  wars  of  the  first 
Napoleon ;  but  it  received  in  return  Bienne  and  its 
territory,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  bishopric  of 
Basel.  It  furnishes  a  contingent  of  5824  men  to 
the  federal  army. 

BERN",  capital  of  the  above  canton,  is  situated  in 
lat.  46°  57'  N.,  and  long.  7°  26'  E.,  on  a  lofty  sandstone 
promontory,  more  than  1700  feet  above  the  sea, 
formed  by  the  winding  Aar,  which  surrounds  it  on 
three  sides,  and  is  crossed  by  two  stone-bridges, 
one  of  which  is  a  magnificent  structure,  upwards  of 
900  feet  long,  with  a  central  arch  150  feet  wide 
and  93  feet  high.  The  fourth  side  was  defended 
by  fortifications,  but  these  have  been  converted 
into  pubho  walks.  B.  has  an  imposing  appear- 
ance from  a  distance,  and  a  nearer  view  discloses 
one  of  the  best  and  most  regularly  built  towns 
in  Europe,  as  it  is  the  finest  in  Switzerland.  The 
houses  are  massive  structures  of  freestone,  resting 
upon  arcades,  which  are  lined  with  shops,  and 
furnish  covered  walks  on  both  sides  of  the  street. 
Rflls  of  water  flow  through  the  streets,  which  are 
also  adorned  with  numerous  fountains.  There 
are  many  fine  pubHo  promenades  in  the  environs, 
and  the  view  of  the  Alpine  peaks  from  the  city 
is  magnificent.  The  principal  public  buildings  are 
a  Gothic  cathedral,  founded  in  1421,  with  some 
interesting  tablets  and  relics ;  a  new  and  magnificent 
structure,  designed  to  accommodate  the  Swiss  diet 
and  administration ;  the  mint,  the  hospital,  and 
the  university.  B.  has  an  interesting  museum, 
and  -a,  valuable  public  library  of  40,000  volumes. 
The  manufactmxug  industry  of  B.  is  not  great — 
gunpowder,  firearms,  leather,  straw-hats,  and  paper, 
are  the  chief  articles.  It  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  district.  Pop. 
27,000.  B.  was  founded  by  Duke  Berthold  V., 
in  1191,  who  gave  it  the  name  B.,  because  he 
had  kiUed  a  bear  on  the  spot.  A  charter  from 
Frederick  II.,  in  1218,  made  it  a  free  imperial 
city,  and  it  gradually  extended  its  possessions 
until  it  became  an  independent  state  ;  and  between 
1288  and  1339,  successfully  resisted  the  attacks 
of  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  Albert  his  son,  and  Louis 
of  Bavaria.  When  the  French  entered  B.  in  1798, 
they  found  30,000,000  of  francs  in  the  treasury. 
The  corporate  property  of  B.  is  very  large — suffi- 
cient to  defray  aU  municipal  expenses,  provide  the 
whole  of  the  citizens  with  fuel  gratia,  and  besides, 
to  leave  a  surplus  for  annual  distribution  among 
them.  B.  is  the  residence  of  foreign  ministers ; 
and  since  1849,  the  permanent  seat  of  the  Swiss 
government  and  diet.  HaUer,  the  distinguished 
physiologist,  was  bom  at  Bern.  Owing  to  a  tradi- 
tion which  derives  the  name  of  the  city  from  hiirm 
(the  German  for  hears),  bears  have  for  several  cen- 
turies been  maintained  in  B.  at  the  expense  of 
the  community.  The  French,  when  they  captured 
B.  in  1798,  took  possession  of  the  bears,  and  sent 
them  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris ;  but  the 
Bernese  have  since  secured  other  specimens  of  their 
favourite  animals,  which  are  one  of  thfe  '  sights '  of 
the  city. 
BERIfADOTTB.    See  Chaeles  XIV. 

BERNARD,  Saint,  of  Clairvaux,  one  of  the  most 
influential  theologiaps  of  the  middle  ages,  was  born 
at  Fontaine,  near  Dijon,  in  Burgundy,  1091 ;  became 
a  monk  of  Citeaux  in  1113;  founded  a  new  branch 
of  that  order  at  Clairvaux,  in  Champagne,  and  him- 
self became  its  first  abbot  in  1115;  died  August 
20,  1153;  and  was  canonised  by  Alexander  III., 
1174.  His  ascetic  life,  solitary  studies,  and  stirring 
eloquence,  made  him,  during  lua  lifetime,  the  oracle 


of  Christendom.  He  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
the '  mellifluous  doctor,'  and  his  writings  were  termed 
'  a  river  of  paradise.'  He  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
the  immaculate  conception,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  French  Church,  and  rose  above 
the  cruel  prejudices  of  his  age  in  repressing  the 
monkish  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  Germany. 
B.  is  perhaps  most  widely  known  in  connection 
with  the  disastrous  crusade  of  1146.  Charged  by 
the  pope  to  excite  the  religious  zeal  of  the  people 
of  France  and  Germany,  he  accomplished  his 
mission  with  fatally  memorable  success.  Fields, 
towns,  cities,  and  castles  were  in  many  places 
almost  depopulated,  and  innumerable  legions,  fired 
by  his  prophetic  eloquence,  hurried  to  the  East, 
nine-tenths  of  whom  never  saw  their  homes  again. 

Regarding  B.  in  his  more  spiritual  aspect,  we 
may  say  that  his  mystic,  but  at  the  same  time 
practical.  Christian  doctrine  was  a  wholesome  anti- 
dote to  the  dry  and  cold  scholasticism  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  churchmen  of  his  age,  although 
the  intolerance  with  which  he  treated  Abelard  (see 
Abblaed)  and  Gilbert  de  PorrSe  must  be  reprobated. 
Luther  says  of  St  B. :  'If  there  ever  lived  on  the 
earth  a  God-fearing  and  holy  monk,  it  was  St  B. 
of  Clairvaux.'  In  the  course  of  his  life,  he  founded 
160  monasteries.  His  writings  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  They  consist  of  epistles,  sermons,  and 
theological  treatises.  Of  the  first,  we  possess  439; 
of  the  second,  340;  and  of  the  third,  12.  They  are 
all  instiact  with  genius,  though  it  is  difficult  for 
us  now  to  appreciate  their  extraordinary  influence. 
The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  St  B.  is  that  of 
Mabillou,  printed  at  Paris  in  1690  (2  vols.  foL), 
reprinted  at  Venice  in  1750  (6  vols,  fol.),  at  Paria 
in  1835—1840  (4  vols.  8vo),  and  again  in  1854 
(4  vols.  8vo).  The  monks  of  the  reformed  branch 
of  the  Cistercians,  which  he  instituted,  are  often 
called,  after  hun,  Beruardines.  He  gave  name  also, 
in  France,  to  the  nuns  of  the  Cistercian  order,  of 
which  his  sister,  St  Hmnbeline,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  founder. 

BE'RNARD,  Great  Saestt,  Mons  Jovis,  a  famous 
mountain-pass  in  the  Pennine  Alps,  between  Pied- 
mont and  the  Valais.  The  pass  attains  an  elevation 
of  more  than  8000  feet  above  the  sea-level;  and 
almost  on  its  very  crest,  on  the  edge  of  a  small  lake, 
which  is  frozen  over  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve, 
stands  the  hospice,  founded,  in  962,  by  Bernard  de 
Menthon,  a  Savoyard  nobleman,  for  the  benefit  of 
pilgrims  to  Rome,  and  now  largely  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  travellers  across  the  Alps.  The  hospice, 
said  to  be  the  highest  habitation  in  Europe,  is 
occupied  by  ten  or  twelve  St  Augustine  monks,  who, 
with  their  noble  dogs  of  Saint  Bernard  breed,  have 
rescued  many  hundred  travellers  from  death  by 
exposure  to  cold,  or  burial  in  the  snow,  which  in 
winter  ranges  from  10  to  40  feet  in  depth.  The 
humanity  of  the  monks  shortens  their  own  lives 
very  considerably,  the  rigorous  cold — ^which  has 
been  known  to  be  29°,  and  is  frequently  as  low 
as  18°  and  20°  below  zero  F.— and  the  difficulty 
of  respiration,  often  compelling  them  to  leave 
with  ruined  health  before  they  have  completed 
the  period  of  their  vow — fifteen  years.  They  enter 
on  their  humane  mission  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
The  hospice  is  a  substantial  stone-building,  capable 
of  affording  sleeping-accommodation  to  vO  or  80 
travellers,  and  shelter  to  about  300.  As  many  as 
500  or  600  persons  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  monks  in  one  day,  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  8000  or  9000  travellers  are  annually 
indebted  to  their  kindness.  The  resources  of  the 
monks  are  mainly  derived  from  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions and  gifts,  but  they  draw  some  trifle  from  inde- 
pendent property.    Formerly,  they  had  much  more 
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from  this  latter  source,  but  a  forced  oontributiou  of 
•£4800  to  the  government  of  the  canton  of  Valaia 
impaired  their  revenues  very  much.  The  pass,  which 
was  traversed  in  early  times  by  the  Romans,  Charle- 
magne, and  Frederick  Barbarossa,  is  celebrated  for 
"the  passage  of  30,000  French  troops  under  Napoleon, 
in  May  1800. — Littlh  Saint  B.,  which  forms  part  of 
1;he  chain  of  the  Graian  Alps,  is  the  moat  convenient 
of  the  Alpine  passes,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
ihe  ope  by  which  Hannibal  led  ma  forces  into  Italy. 
It  also  possesses  a  hospice,  which  is  situated  ^192 
feet  above  the  sea. 

BE'RNARD  DOG,  Gebat  Saint,  a  race  or 
variety  of  dog  deriving  its  name  from  the  hospice 
•of  St  Bernard,  where  it  has  been  long  kept  by  the 
monks  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  the  rescue 
■of  perishing  traveEers.  Dogs  of  different  races  are 
■employed  in  the  same  manner  at  other  passes  of 
the  Alps.  The  Saint  B.  dog  is  remarkable  for 
great  size,  strength,  and  sagacity.  The  does  not  only 
accompany  the  monks  and  servants  'of  we  hospice 
in  the  benevolent  excursions  which  they  regularly 
make  through  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  pass, 
hut  are  sent  by  themselves  to  search  for  travelers 
who  may  have  wandered,  and  this  their  extremely 
acute  scent  enables  them  admirably  to  do.  They 
learn  to  know  what  places  are  most  proper  to  be 
searched,  and  some  of  them  shew  great  alertness 
when  the  weather  assumes  a  threatening  aspect,  as 
if  desirous  to  be  at  theisE  work.  They  carry  a  small 
flask  of  wine  or  brandy  attached  to  their  neck,  of 
which  the  ■traveller  may  avail  himself.  When  they 
find  a  traveller  benumbed  with  cold,  or  discover  by 
"the  scent  that  one  has  been  overwhelmed  in  an 
anaJjanche,  they  endeavour  by  loud  barking  to  attract 
■the  monks  to  "the  spot :  if  they  fail  in  this,  and  if  the 
traveller  is  too  much  exhausted  to  proceed  by  their 
gmidanjce  to  the  hospice,  or  if  they  cannot  by  their 
■own  efforts  dig  away  the  snow  which  has  covered 
lim,  they  rum  to  give  the  alarm  by  signs  which  are 
at  once  understood.  One  famous  dog,  called  Barry, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century,  was 
instruimental  in  saming  the  lives  of  no  fewer  than 
forty  human  beings;  His  most  memorable  achieve- 
ment was  the  rescue  of  a  little  boy,  whose  mother 
had  been  destroyed  by  an  avalanche,  and  whom  he 
induced  to  mount  his^  back,  and  so  carried  liim  safe 
to  the  hospice.  The  skin  of  this  dog  is  preserved  in 
the  Musetim  of  Bern. — The  origin  of  iMs  valuable 
race  of  dogs  is  not  well  ascertained,  although  they 
are  supposed  to  have  sprung  fi:om  the  progeny  of  a 
Danish  dog  left  at  the  hospice  by  a  traveller,  and  of 
the  Alpiae  shepherds'  dogg.  Another  account  repre- 
sents an  EngUsh  mastiff  as  one.  of  their  progenitors. 
There  are  two  subvarieties,  however;  one  with 
rough  hair,  Kke  that  of  the  Newfoundland  dbg,  and 
of  a,  white  colour,  with  black  or  tawny  spots ;  the 
other,  with  close,  short  hair,  more  or  less  clouded 
with  gray,  Hver-colour,  and  black.  Of  the  former 
breed,  the  number  is  now  amaU.  The  head  and 
ears  resemble  those  of  a  water-spaniel,  and  the 
Saint.  B.  dog  has  therefore  been  sometimes  classed 
with  spaniels  (q.  v.). 

BERNAEDINi  Sadbt,  of  Siemna,  bora  im  1380 
at  Maaaa-Carrara,  of  a.  djstinguished  family,  made 
himself  famous  by  his  rigid  restoration,  of  their 
primitive  rule  amongst  the  degenerate  order  of  the 
Framciscans;  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  1404, 
after  having  already,  in  1397,  joined  the  brother- 
hood of  the  Disdplmati  Marine.  In  1438,  he  was 
appointed  vicair-general  of  his  order  for  lialyt  B. 
was  unwearied  and  devoted)  in  his  activity  during  the 
great  Italian  plague  of  1400,7both  as  an  impressive 

freacher  and  an  attendant  upon  the  sick  and  dying. 
[e  founded  the  Fr(Ure&  de  Observaniia,  a  bramSi 


of  the  Franciscan  order,  which  already  numbered 
more  than  300  monasteries  in  Italy  during  his  day. 
B.  died  in  1444,  and  was  canonised  by  Pope  Nicholas 
V.  in  1450,  his  festival  being  on  the  20th  of  May. 
His  eminently  mystical  works  were  published  by 
Rudolf  (4  vols.,  Venice,  1591),  and  by  De  h,  Haye 
(5  vols.,  Paris,  1636). 

BE'RNARDINES.    See  Cistercians. 

BERNAUEE,  Agnes,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
a  poor  citizen  of  Augsburg,  in  the  15th  c,  whose 
sad  story  looks  Uker  romance  than  history.  Duke 
Albrecht  of  Bavaria,  only  sou  of  the  reigning  Duke 
Ernst,  aaw  the  maiden  at  a  tournament  at  Augs- 
burg, given  in  his  honour  by  the  nobility,  and  fell 
violently  in  love  with  her.  Albrecht  was  youM, 
handsome,  and  manly,  and  Agnes  was  not  insensibk 
to  his  attractions  and  his  rank;  but  she  was  too 
pure  to  listen  to  his  overtures,  tUl  he  promised  to 
marry  her.  They  were  then  secretly  united,  and 
Albrecht  carried  his  young  wife  to  the  castle  of 
Vohburg,  which  he  inherited  from  his  mother.  Here 
they  enjoyed  their  matrimonial  happiness  undis- 
turbed, tiU  Albrecht's  father  formed  the  plan  of 
marryins^his  son  with  Anna,  daughter  of  Erich, 
Duke  of  Brunawick.  The  determined  opposition  he 
met  with,  soon  made  him  aware  of  his  son's  attach- 
ment to  the  Augsburger's  daughter,  and  of  the 
strength  of  his  passion  for  her;  and  he  reaolved 
to  tsuie  energetic  measures  to  break  it  off.  He 
accordingly  contrived  that,  at  a  tournament  at 
Regensburg,  the  lists  were  shut  against  his  son,  as 
one  that,  against  the  rules  of  chivally,  was  living 
with  a  woman  in  licentiousness.'  Albrecht  swore 
that  Agnes  was  hia  -wife,  but  in  vain ;  he  was  still 
excluded.  He  now  made  Agnes  be  openly  honoured 
as  Duchess  of  Bavaria,  gavener  a  numerous  retinue 
of  servants  as  a  princess,  and  the  castle  of  Strau- 
bing  for  a  residence.  She,  full  of  sad  forebodings 
of  a  dark  fate,  erected  in  ihe  Carmelite  convent  of 
the  place  an  oratory  and  a  tomb.  As  long  as  Duke 
William,  Albrecht's  uncle,  lived,  who  was  greatly 
attached  to  his  nephew,  nothing  further  was  at- 
tempted against  the  happiness  of  the  lovers.  But 
after  his  brother's  deaith,  Duke  Ernst  no  longer 
restrained  his  anger,  and  in  the  absence  of  Albredit, 
ordered  Agnes  to  be  arrested  and  executed  without 
delay.  Accused  of  sorcery,  by  whiob  she  was  alleged 
to  have  bewitched  Albrecht,  she  was  carried,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  by  the  executioners  to  the  bridge  of 
the  Danube,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  people 
thrown  into  the  river  (October  12,  1435).  The  cur- 
rent having  floated  her  again  to  the  side,  one  of  the 
executioners  ran  with  a  long  pole,  and  fastening  it 
in  her  golden  hair,  held  her  under  the  water  tiU  she 
was  drowned.  Maddened  at  this  atrocity,  Albrecht 
took  up  arms  against  his  father,  and,  in  league  with 
hia  other  enemies,  wasted  the  country.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Duke  Ernst  entreated  his  son  to  relent. 
It  was  not  tiU  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  and  the  other 
friends  of  the  family,  united  their  exhortations,  that 
Albrecht  at  last  returned  to  hia  father'a  court,  where^ 
alter  a  time,  he  consented  tc  marry  Anna  of  Bruns- 
wick. To  regain  the  forfeited  regard  of  his  sod, 
Duke  Ernst  had  a  chapel  erected  over  the  grave  oS 
the  murdered  lady,  and  Albrecht  founded  in  the 
year  of  her  death-  daily  masses  for  her  in  the  Carme- 
lite monastery  at  Strauibing;  even  after  twelve  years 
he  renewed  the  foundation,  and  had  the  bones  of  hisi 
honoured  wife'  transferred  to  the  tomb'  provided 
by  herself,  and  covered  with  a  marble  monument. 
The  unhappy  loves  of  Albrecht  and  Agnes  were 
long  the  theme  of  popular  aong  ;  and  the  story  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  at  least  three  tragedies, 
one  by  JuL  Korner  (Leip.  1821),  another  by  A. 
Bottger  (3d  ed.  Leip.  1850). 
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BERN  AY,  a  thriving  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Eiire,  25  miles  ■syest-north-west  of 
Evreux.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens,  linens, 
cotton-yam,  paper,  &c.,  and  tanneries.  One  of  the 
largest  horse-fairs  in  lYance,  attended  by  upwards 
of  40,000  jockeys  and  others  interested  in  horses,  is 
held  here  annually  on  the  Wednesday  of  the  fifth 
week  in  Lent.    Pop.  5578. 

BE'RNBURG,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt- 
Bembvirg,  North  Germany,  is  situated  on  the  Saale, 
23  miles  south  of  Magdeburg,  in  lat.  51°  47'  N.,  long. 
11°  45'  E.  Two  parts  of  B.,  surrounded  by  walls,  lie 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  are  united  by  a 
bridge  with  the  third  part  on  the  opposite  side, 
which  has  a  castle,  but  is  not  walled.  B.  is  well 
built,  has  several  literary  and  charitable  institutions, 
and  manufactures  of  porcelain,  paper,  and  starch. 
Pop.  about  7000. 

BERNHARD,  Duke  of  Weimar,  a  celebrated 
German  general,  was  born  6th  August  1604.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  the  eight  sons  of  John,  third 
Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  he  took  the  side  of  Protes- 
tantism against  the  emperor,  and  first  distinguished 
himself  in  1622  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Wimpfen. 
Subsequently,  he  became  colonel  in  the  army  of 
Christian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark ;  took  part  in  the 
bold  expedition  of  Mansfield  through  Silesia  to 
Hungary ;  and,  after  the  sudden  death  of  the  latter, 
reunited  himself  with  the  Danes  under  the  mark- 
graf  of  Baden-Durlach.  At  the  solicitations  of  his 
brothers,  however,  he  now  withdrew  from  the  Danish 
service,  and  returned  to  Weimar  in  March  1628. 
Three  years  later,  Gustavus  Adolphus  made  his 
appearance  in  Germany,  and  B.  was  one  of  the  first 
who  flew  to  his  standard.  After  a  briUiant  career, 
he  became  suddenly  ill,  and  died  at  Neuburg  on  the 
Rhine,  8th  July  1639 ;  according  to  some,  of  a  pesti- 
lential, disorder  then  prevalent  in  the  camp ;  but 
according  to  B.'s  own  opinion,  and  that  of  others,  of 
poison,  administered  by  his  physician,  Blandini,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  pay  of  France. 

BERNI,  Feancbsco,  called  also  Beena  orBERNiA, 
a  favourite  Italian  poet,  from  whom  comic  or  jocose 
poetry  has  the  name  of  Versi  Berneschi,  was  bom 
at  Gampoveochio,  in  Tuscany,  about  1490.  He  first 
entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Dovizio  da  Bibbiena, 
and  was  afterwards  for  several  years  secretary  to 
Ghiberti,  chancellor  to  Clement  VII.,  and  Bishop 
of  Verona.  About  1533,  he  betook  himself  to 
Florence,  where  he  was  made  a  canon,  and  lived 
in  favour  with  the  two  Medici,  Duke  Alessandro, 
and  Cardinal  IppoKto,  tiU  his  death  in  1536.  His 
Opere  Burlescke  (2  vols.,  Flor.  1548;  Lend.  1721) 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Glassici  Italiani  (MU.  1806). 
His  recast  or  rifaoimento  of  Bojardo's  Orlando 
Innamorato  was  received  with  such  favour  that  it 
was  thrice  reprinted  from  1541 — 1545.  A  critical 
edition  was  published  at  Florence,  1827.  Berni's 
version,  or  dilution,  is  still  read  in  Italy,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  original. — Count  Pkancesco  Beeni, 
b.  1610,  d.  1693,  the  author  of  eleven  dramas,  and 
some  lyric  pieces,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
former  Bemi. 

BERNIER,  Fbansois,  a  French  physician  and 
traveller,  was  bom  at  Angers,  in  France.  Hav- 
ing taken  his  degree  of  Doctor  at  Montpellier, 
he  departed  for  the  East  about  1654,  and  visited 
Syria,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  India,  in  the  last  of  which 
countries  he  resided  for  twelve  years  in  the  capacity 
of  physician  to  Aurungzebe.  On  his  return  to 
France,  he  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
India  in  1670—1671.  The  work  is  delightful  in 
style,  accurate  in  the  delineation  of  manners  and 
customs,  as  well  as  in  the  descriptions  of  places, 
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and  clear  in  the  exposition  of  the  causes  of  those 
political  events  that  carried  Aurungzebe  to  the 
throne.  He  visited  England  in  1685,  and  died  at 
Paris  on  the  22d  of  September  1688. 

The  titles  of  his  chief  works  are  as  follows : 
Voyages  de  M.  Bernier  contenant  la  Description  des 
Etats  du  Grand  Mogol,  de  Vlndoustan,  du  Boyaujna 
de  Goichemire,  &c.;  Minwire  sur  le  QuiSiisme  des 
Indes;  AbrigS  de  la  Philosophie  de  Qassendi; 
Sentiment  de  M.  Descartes. 

BERNI'NA,  a  mountain  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps, 
upwards  of  13,000  feet  high,  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Grisons,  with  a  remarkable  and  extensive  glacier, 
Morteratsch.  The  B.  Pass,  which  attains  an  eleva- 
tion of  7695  feet,  and  over  which  a  carriage-road, 
has  been  constructed,  unites  the  valleys  of  the- 
Engadine  and  Bregaglia  on  the  north  with  th& 
Vafteline  on  the  south,  but  is  dangerous  on  account 
of  avalanches. 

BERNI'ITI,  GiovANia  LoEENZo,  a  famous  Italian 
sculptor  and  architect  in  the  time  of  Pope  Urban 
VIII.,  was  bom  at  Naples,  1598.  He  early  devoted 
himself  to  sculpture,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year 
finished  his  admired  group  of  Apollo  and  Daphne, 
which  gave  promise  of  greater  excellence  than  was 
afterwards  realised  by  the  artist.  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  employed  B.  to  produce  designs  for  the- 
embellishment  of  the  Basilica  of  St  Peter  at  Rome. 
The  bronze  haldacchino,  or  canopy,  covering  the- 
high-altar  of  that  edifice,  the  palace  Baiberim,  the 
front  of  the  College  de  Propaganda  Fide,  the  church 
of  Sant'  Andrea  h  Monte  Cavallo,  and  numerous- 
ornaments  in  St  Peter's,  are  by  Bernini.  His^ 
greatest  work  ia  architecture  is  the  colossal  colon- 
nade of  St  Peter's.  In  1665,  B.  accepted  the 
flattering  invitation  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  travelled 
to  Paris  with  a  numerous  retinue  and  great  pomp. 
In  Paris,  he  resided  above  eight  months;  but  not 
wishing  to  interfere  with  the  designs  of  Claude 
Perrault  for  the  Louvre,  he  confined  himself  entirely 
to  sculpture.  His  visit,  however,  proved  a  highly 
remunerative  one.  Richly  laden  with  gifts,  he- 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  died,  November  28, 
1680,  leaving  a  large  fortune  (about  £100,000)  to 
his  children.  Besides  his  works  in  sculpture,  B.  also- 
left  numerous  paintings  behind  him.  No  artist, 
perhaps,  was  ever  so  much  admired  and  rewarded 
during  his  lifetime  as  B. ;  but  time  has  rather 
subtracted  from  than  added  to  his  fame. 

BERNOUI'LLI  was  the  name  of  a  family  that 
produced  a  succession  of  men,  who  became  famous 
over  all  Europe  for  the  successful  cultivation  and 
extension  of  various  branches  of  mathematical  and 
physical  science.  The  family  originally  resided  in 
Antwerp,  whence,  in  1583,  its  attachment  to  the 
reformed  rehgion  forced  it  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
Frankfort.  Afterwards,  the  BemouiUis  settled  in 
Basel,  where  they  achieved  the  highest  professional 
honours.  Eight  of  them  became  highly  distinguished ;. 
but  special  mention  can  be  made  here  only  of  the 
three  most  celebrated — James,  John,  and  Daniel. 

Jambs  B.  was  born  at  Basel,  25th  December  1654, 
where  he  also  died,  16th  August  1705.  He  devoted 
his  life  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  of  which  he 
became  professor,  in  the  university  of  Basel,  suc- 
ceeding in  that  chair  the  distinguished  Megerlin. 
Among  his  first  works  were,  A  Method  of  Teaching 
Mathematics  to  the  Blind,  and  Universal  Tables  on 
Dialling.  These  were  followed  by  Conamen  Novi 
Systematis  Oometarum,  being  an  essay  on  comets, 
suggested  by  the  appearance  of  the  comet  of  1680; 
and  an  essay  De  Gravitate  .Athens.  Besides  a 
variety  of  memoirs  on  scientific  subjects,  he  pub- 
lished no  other  work  of  importance.  De  Arte 
Conjectandi  was  a  posthumous  work  concerning  the 
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extension  of  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  to  moral, 
political,  and  economical  subjects.  His  memoirs 
wiU  be  foimd  in  the  Journal  des  Savana  and  Acta 
Eruditorwm ;  his  collected  works  were  published 
in  2  vols.  4to,  at  Geneva,  in  1744.  Among  his 
triumphs  are  to  be  recorded  his  solution  of  Leib- 
nitz's problem  of  the  isochronous  curve,  his  deter- 
mination of  the  catenary,  and  investigation  of  the 
properties  of  isoperimetrical  figures.  At  his  request, 
a  logarithmic  spiral  was  engraved  on  his  tomb,  with 
the  motto,  E&dem  mutatd  resurgo. 

John  B.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Basel,  27th  July  1667.  He  and  James  were  the  first 
two  foreigners  honoured  by  being  elected  associates 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Berlin.  John  devoted  himself 
to  chemical  as  well  as  to  mathematical  science.  In 
1694,  he  became  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  soon  after 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Groningen,  whence  he 
only  removed  to  succeed  his  brother  James  in  the 
xmiversity  of  Basel.  His  forte  was  pure  mathe- 
matics, in  which  he  had  no  superior  in  Europe  in 
his  day.  He  died  1st  January  1748.  Among  his 
achievements  are  the  determination  of  the  'line  of 
swiftest  descent,'  and  the  invention  of  the  'exponen- 
tial calcultis.'  His  collected  works  were  published 
at  Geneva,  in  4  vols.  4to,  1742 ;  and  his  correspond- 
ence with  Leibnitz,  in  2  vols.,  1745. 

Dahiel  B.,  bom  at  Groningen,  9th  February 
1700,  died  at  Basel,  17th  March  1782,  was  the 
son  of  John.  Like  his  father,  he  devoted  himself 
to  medicine  as  weU  as  to  mathematics.  The 
family  reputation  early  helped  him  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  at  St  Petersburg,  which 
he  held  for  several  years.  Thence,  however,  he 
ultimately  retired  to  Basel,  much  against  the  will 
of  the  czar.  At  Basel,  he  occupied  in  succession 
the  chairs  of  anatomy  and  botany,  and  of  experi- 
mental and  speculative  philosophy.  He  published 
various  works  between  1730  and  1756,  of  which  the 
chief  are  concerned  with  pneumaticai  and  hydro- 
dynamical  subjects. 

BBENSTEIN,  George  Heinb.,  a  distinguished 
orientalist,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the 
university  of  Breslau,  was  bom,  12th  January  1787, 
at  Kospeda,  near  Jena,  where  his  father  was 
pastor.  In  1806  he  entered  the  university  of  Jena, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology, 
philosophy,  and  Eastern  languages.  In  1812  he 
was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  Oriental 
Literature  in  Berlin,  and  in  1821,  regular  professor. 
In  1843,  he  was  appointed  to  Breslau.  Besides  a 
number  of  lesser  treatises,  and  of  contributions  to 
scientific  and  critical  journals,  he  established  his 
reputation  as  an  oriental  scholar  by  the  publication 
of  an  Arabic  poem  of  Szafieddin  of  mUa  (Leip. 
1816).  But  his  greatest  achievements  are  in  Syriac 
literature.  Besides  several  pamphlets,  expository 
and  critical,  which  appeared  between  1837  and 
1847,  B.  has  given  in  his  lexicon  to  Kirsch's 
Chrestomathia  Syriaca,  of  which  he  brought  out  a 
new  edition  (2  vols.,  Leip.  1832 — 1836),  proofs  of  his 
diligent  and  successful  research  in  the  domain  of 
Synac  lexicography.  He  has  stUl  in  contemplation 
a  Syriac  dictionary,  which  is  to  extend  to  several 
quarto  volumes. 

BB'ROE,  a  genus  of  Acalephts  (q.  v.),  of  a  division 
distinguished  as  GUiograde,  i.  e.,  moving  by  means 
of  alia,  (q.  v.),  very  different  from  the  Medusae,  and 
of  higher  organisation.  This  genus  is  now  the  type 
of  a  family,  characterised  by  a  nearly  globular  or 
oval  body,  of  a  delicate  jelly-like  substance,  with  an 
alimentary  canal  passing  through  its  axis,  which  is 
vertical  as  the  animal  floats  in  the  water ;  the  body 
strengthened  by  bands  of  somewhat  firmer  texture, 


'which  rim  like  meridian  lines  from  pole  to  pole.' 
These  bands  are  covered  with  rows  of  large  cilia, 
the  motion  of  which  is  extremely  rapid,  and  is 
evidently  controlled  by  the  will  of  the  animal,  so 
that  it  swims  with  rapidity,  and  easUy  changes  its 
course.  The  motion  of  the  cUia  causes  a  beautiful 
iridescence  :  the  animals  also  are  phosphorescent  by 
night.  B.  (or  Gydippe)  pileus  (figured  in  the  article 
AcALEPHJs)  is  a  beautiful  little  creature,  very 
abundant  in  the  sea  on  many  parts  of  the  Biitis]b, 
coasts.  It  is  provided  with  two  very  long  and 
slender  t'entacula,  which  proceed  from  the  sides  of 
the  body,  and  are  covered  with  a.  great  number  of 
stiU  finer  filaments.  These  organs  are  probably 
employed  for  seizing  food.  This,  and  other  kinds  of 
B.,  form  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  whales. 

BERO'SUS,  an  educated  priest  of  Babylon,  who 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
probably  lived  about  260  B.C.  He  wrote,  in 
Greek,  three  books  of  Babylonian-Chaldsean  history, 
in  which  he  made  use  of  the  oldest  temple  archives, 
of  Babylon.  The  work  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Greek  and  Roman  historians,  but  unfortunately  only 
a  few  fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Josephus, 
Eusebius,  Syncellus,  and  others.  Even  these  frag- 
ments are  of  great  value,  as  they  relate  to  the. 
most  obscure  portions  of  Asiatic  history.  They 
have  been  edited  by  Richter  in  his  Berosi  Ohaldce- 
drum  Historice  qvxB  auperswnt,  1825.  The  Antiqui- 
tatum  Libri  Quinque  cum  Gommentariis  Joannis 
Annii,  first  published  in  Latin  by  Eucharius  Silber 
(Rome,  1498)  as  a  work  of  B.,  and  often  republished, 
was  the  pseudonymous  work  of  the  Dominican,. 
Giovanni  Nanni  of  Viterbo. 

BERRE,  Etang  de,  an  extensive  lagoon  of 
France,  department  Bouohes-du-Rh6ne,  with  large 
salt-works  and  eel-fisheries.  It  discharges  its  surplus, 
waters  into  the  sea  by  the  Port-du-Bouc. 

BERRY  {Bacca),  the  term  employed  in  botany  to- 
designate  a  description  of  fruit  more  or  less  fleshy 
and  juicy,  and  not  opening  when  ripe.  The  inner 
layers  of  the  pericarp  (q.  v.)  are  of  a  fleshy  or  succu- 
lent texture,  sometimes  even  consisting  of  mere  cells 
filled  with  juice,  whilst  the  outer  layers  are  harder, 
and  sometimes  even  woody.  The  seeds  are  immersed 
in  the  pulp.  A  B.  may  be  one-ceUed,  or  it  may 
be  divide^  into  a  number  of  cells  or  compartment^ 
which,  however,  are  united  together  not  merely  in 
the  axis,  but  from  the  axis  to  the  rind.  It  is  a^ 
very  common  description  of  fruit,  and  is  found!  in 
many  different  natural  families,  and  both  of  exogen- 
ous and  endogenous  plants.  As  examples,  may  be 
mentioned  the  fruits  of  the  gooseberry,  currant, 
vine,  barberry,  bilberry,  belladonna,  arum,  bryony, 
and  asparagus,  which,  although  agreeing  in  their 
structure,  possess  widely  different  properties.  Some 
of  them,  which  are  regarded  as  more  strictly  berries, 
have  the  calyx  adherent  to  the  ovary,  and  the 
placentas — from  which  the  seeds  derive  their  nour- 
ishment— parietal,  that  is,  connected  with  the  rind, 
as  the  gooseberry  and  currant ;  others,  as  the  grape, 
have  the  ovary  free,  and  the  placentas  in  the  centre 
of  the  fruit. — ^The  orange  and  other  fruits  of  the 
same  family,  having  a  thick  rind  dotted  with  nume- 
rous oil-glands,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  pulp  of 
the  fruit,  receive  the  name  hesperidium;  the  fruit 
of  the  pomegranate,  which  is  very  peculiar  in  the 
manner  of  its  division  into  cells,  is  also  sometimes 
distinguished  from  berries  of  the  ordinary  structure 
by  the  name  halausta.  See  Pomegkanatk  Fruits, 
like  that  of  the  water-lily,  which  at  first  contain  a 
juicy  pulp,  and  afterwards,  when  ripe,  are  filled  with 
a  dry  pith,  are  sometimes  designated  Berry-capsules. 
The  gourds,  also,  which  at  first  have  S — 5  com- 
partments, but  when  ripe,  generally  consist  of  only 
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one  compartment,  are  diatiaotively  designated  by 
the  term  pepo,  peponium,  or  peponida,  to  which, 
however,  gourd  may  he  considered  equivalent. 

BERRY,  or  BEKRI,  one  of  the  old  French 
provinces  (now  forming  the  departments  of  Indre 
and  Cher,  q.  v.),  ia  lat.  46°  10°— 47°  40'  N.,  and 
long.  1° — 3°  E.,  its  greatest  length  being  about  100 
mUes,  and  its  greatest  breadth  90.  Having  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  French  crown,  it  gave 
title  at  various  times  to  French  princes,  the  younger 
son  of  Charles  X.  being  the  last  who  held  it. 

BERRY,  Chaeles  FEKDOfiNT),  Duke  de,  second 
son  of  the  Coxmt  of  Artois  (afterwards  Charles 
X)  and  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Savoy,  was  bom  at 
Versailles,  January  24,  1778.  In  1792,  he  fled  with 
lis  father  to  Turin ;  fought  with  him  under  CondS 
against  France ;  afterwards  visited  Russia,  and  lived 
for  some  time  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  In  1814 
he  returned  to  France,  and  the  foflowing  year 
was  appointed  by  Louis  XVIII.  commander  of  the 
troops  in  and  around  Paris.  In  1816,  he  married 
Caroline  Ferdinande  Louise,  eldest  daughter  of 
Francis,  afterwards  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  On 
this  marriage  the  continuance  of  the  elder  Bourbon 
line  depended.  The  Duke  de  B.  was  assassinated  on 
the  13th  February  1820,  as  he  was  conducting  his 
wife  from  the  Opera-house  to  her  carriage,  by  a  person 
named  Louvel.  He  left  only  one  daughter,  Louise- 
Marie-Th&6se  d'Artois,  Mademoiselle  de  France, 
fcorn  1819 ;  but  on  the  29th  September  1820,  the 
widowed  duchess  gave  birth  to  the  prince,  Henry, 
Duke  of  Bordeaux,  afterwards  styled  Count  of 
Chambord.  After  the  July  revolution,  1830,  in  which 
the  duchess  exhibited  immense  force  of  character 
and  courage,  offering  herself  to  lead  on  the  troops 
against  the  insurgents,  she,  with  her  son,  followed 
Charles  X.  to  Holyrood,  but  left  a  considerable 
party  in  France  in  favour  of  the  pretensions  of  her 
son  as  Henry  V.  of  France.  During  a  visit  to  Italy, 
the  duchess  was  so  far  encouraged  in  her  ambition, 
that  a  project  was  formed  for  reiostating  the 
Bourbons  in  France;  and,  accompanied  by  several 
friends,  she  landed  near  MarseUle,  April  29,  1832. 
After  many  adventures,  she  was  betrayed,  and  was 
mprisoned  in  the  citadel  of  Blaye.  The  confession 
of  the  duchess,  that  she  had  formed  a  second  mar- 
riage with  the  Neapolitan  marquis,  Lucchesi-Palli, 
destroyed  at  once  her  political  importance,  and  the 
government  restored  her  to  liberty. 

BERRYER,  PrEEKE  Ajsttoinb,  a  distinguished 
French  advocate  and  party  politician,  was  born  in 
Paris,  4th  January  1790,  and  first  distinguished 
himself  by  his  defence  of  victims  of  the  restoration. 
In  1829  he  was  chosen  deputy,  and  has  ever  siaoe 
steadily  represented  the  rights  and  pohcy  of  the 
elder  Bourbons.  His  legitimist  tendencies  kept  him 
for  a  time  in  the  political  background  under  Louis 
Philippe ;  but  as  the  legitimist  party  ia  the  chamber 
increased,  his  position  grew  in  importance.  He 
repeatedly  undertook  the  defence  of  persons  prose- 
cuted by  the  government,  not  only  of  his  own  party, 
but  republican  leaders.  It  was  he  who  defended 
Louis  Napoleon  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  after  the 
Boulogne  attentat.  With  the  elder  Bourbons  he 
was  in  constant  communication,  and  was  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  legitimist  party  who  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Count  of  Chambord  in  London,  in  1843. 
After  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  represented  the 
Bouches-du-Rh6ne ;  seemed  inclined  to  support  the 
government  of  the  president,  Louis  Napoleon;  and 
became  a  member  of  his  privy-council.  But  this 
did  not  hinder  him  from  going  to  Wiesbaden,  in 
1850,  to  do  homage  to  the  Count  of  Chambord. 
On  that  occasion,  he  was  openly  spoken  of  as  the 
future  minister  of  Henry   v.    When  Changamier 


was  removed  from  his  command,  B.  imited  with 
Thiers  and  others  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  the 
president,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  boldly 
protested  against  the  coup  (Pifaf.  In  1854,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
His  inaugural  speech  contained  some  uncomplimen- 
tary allusions  to  the  Lower  Empire,  and  its  publi- 
cation was  prohibited,  the  prohibition,  however, 
being  removed  in  24  hours.  B.  added  greatly  to  his 
reputation  as  an  orator  by  his  defence  of  Montalem- 
bert  (q.  V.)  against  the  government  prosecution  in 
November  1858. 

BBRSAGLIE'RI  is- the  Italian  name  for  the 
riflemen  or  sharpshooters  of  the  Sardinian  army. 
After  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Charles  Albert 
against  the  Austrians  in  1848—1849,  and  the  abdi- 
cation of  that  monarch,  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel, 
commenced  a  remodellmg  of  the  Sardinian  army. 
One  improvement,  brought  about  by  General  Ales- 
sandro  deUa  Marmora,  was  the  formation  of  a 
corps  of  bersagKeri.  These  are  light  active  soldiers, 
dressed  in  a  picturesque  but  serviceable  dark-green 
uniform,  and  armed  with  long  rifles.  Two  battalions 
of  these  riflemen  formed  part  of  the  Sardinian 
army  during  the  Crimean  war.  On  the  16th  of 
August  1855,  they  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the 
Tchemaya.  During  the  Italian  war  of  1859,  the  B. 
were  engaged  in  many  operations  requiring  dash  and 
brilliancy. 

BE'RSERKER  {ber,  bare,  and  serh;  shirt  of 
mail),  a  redoubtable  hero  in  Scandinavian  mythol- 
ogy, the  grandson  of  the  ei^t-handed  Starkader 
and  the  beautiful  AlfhUde.  He  despised  mail  and 
helmet,  and,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  those  times, 
went  always  into  battle  unharnessed,  his  fury 
serving  him  instead  of  defensive  armour.  By  the 
daughter  of  King  Swafurlam,  whom  he  had  slain  in 
battie,  he  had  twelve  sons,  who  inherited  the  name 
of  B.,  along  with  his  warlike  fury. 

BERTH,  or  BIRTH,  in  nautical  language,  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  room  or  space.  A  ship's  B.  is 
the  space  which  she  occupies  when  at  anchor,  includ- 
ing a  small  breadth  of  sea  aU  around  her.  The 
same  name  is  also  given  to  a  messing  or  sleeping 
room  on  board  ship,  in  a  sense  not  very  different 
from  that  of  the  word  cdbim.  To  '  B.'  a  ship's  crew, 
is  to  allot  to  each  man  the  place  where  his  ham- 
mock, &c.,  are  to  be  placed.  In  the  third-class 
cabins  of  passenger-steamers,  where  many  sleep  in 
one  room  without  partitions  or  divisions,  each  one's 
crib  or  bed-place  is  his  bertlu 

BERTHA,  the  name  of  several  famous  women 
of  the  middle  a^s,  half -historical,  half -fabulous  (see 
Beechta).  St  Bebtha,  whose  day  is  kept  on  the 
4th  July,  was  the  beautiful  and  pious  daughter 
of  Charibert,  king  of  the  Franks,  who  having 
married  (560  A.  D.)  jEthelbert,  king  of  Kent,  became 
the  means  of  his  conversion,  and  of  the  spread 
of  Christianity  among  the  AJnglo-Saxons.  In  the 
romances  of  the  Charlemagne  cycle,  there  figures  a 
Bebtfa,  called  also  Berthrada  with  the  Big  Foot,  as 
the  daughter  of  Count  Charibert  of  Laon,  wife  of 
Pepin  the  Little,  and  mother  of  Charlemagne.  In 
the  romances  of  the  Sound  Table,  again,  Bbetha  is 
the  name  of  a  sister  of  Charlem^ne,  who  makes 
Milo  d'Anglesis  the  father  of  Roland.  Better 
known  is  Bbetha,  daughter  of  Burkhard,  Duke  of 
the  Alemarmi,  and  wife  of  Rudolf  II.,  king  of 
Burgundy  beyond  Jura,  who,  after  Rudolf's  death 
(937),  acted  as  regent  for  her  infant  son,,  Konrad; 
afterwards  married  Hugo,  king  of  Italy;  and  died 
towards  the  close  of  the  10th  c.  This  queen  had  the 
character  of  an  excellent  housekeeper,  and  is  repre- 
sented on  seals  and  other  monuments  of  the  time  aa 
sitting  on  her  throne  spinniDg. 
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BERTHIER,  Alexandre,  Prince  of  Neuohatel 
and  Wagram,  and  Marshal  of  the  French  Empire, 
waa  bom  at  Versaillea,  November  20,  1753.  Hia 
father,  a  military  engineer,  trained  him  for  the 
army,  which  he  entered  in  1770,  and  fought  with 
Lafayette  in  the  American  War  of  Independence. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  he 
was  appointed  major-general  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Versailles,  and  rose  to  be  a  general  of  division, 
and  chief  of  the  staff  in  the  Amy  of  Italy,  1795 ; 
and  in  1798,  in  the  absence  of  Bonaparte,  entered 
the  papal  territory,  and  proclaimed  the  republic 
in  Rome.  He  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Egypt 
in  the  same  year  aa  chief  of  the  staff,  a  post  which 
he  also  held  in  all  the  subsequent  campaigns.  At 
the  revolution  of  18th  Brumaire  (1799),  he  became 
war-minister,  and  (tUl  1808)  as  such  signed  many 
important  treaties  and  truces.  He  always  accom- 
panied the  emperor,  and  often  rendered  important 
services;  for  tiie  part  he  took  in  the  battle  of 
Wagram,  he  received  one  of  his  many  distinctions. 
B.  was  Napoleon's  proxy  in  the  marriage  of  Maria 
Louisa,  at  Vienna,  1810.  In  the  campaigns  of 
1812,  1813,  and  1814,  he  was  constantly  by  the 
emperor's  side,  and  acted  both  as  chief  of  the 
staff  and  as  quartermaster-general.  It  was  only 
B.'s  love  of  order,  quick  insight,  and  activity  that 
could  have  superintended  the  movements  of  so  many 
armies.  Napoleon  did  him  full  justice  on  this 
score,  asserting  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  incap- 
able of  leading  the.  smallest  corps  c^armSe  alone. 

On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  B.  hardly  shewed  due 
gratitude  for  the  favours  heaped  upon  him.  He  had 
to  surrender  the  principality  of  Neuchatel ;  and 
not  to  lose  more,  he  submitted  to  Louis  XVIII., 
who  made  him  a  peer  and  marshal,  with  the  title 
of  Captain  of  the  Guards.  Napoleon,  who  never 
doubted  his  secret  attachment,  made  overtures  to 
liim  from  Elba :  these  he  neither  answered  nor 
yet  revealed  to  Louis,  which  made  him  suspected  by 
both.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  in  a 
fit  of  irresolution  B.  retired  to  Bamberg,  in  Bavaria, 
to  his  father-in-law,  Duke  William,  where  his  mind 
became  unlunged  with  the  conflict.  On  1st  July 
1815,  while  looking  from  the  balcony  of  the  palace 
at  a  division  of  Russian  troops  marching  towards 
the  French  frontier,  the  bitter  sight  was  too  much 
— ^he  threw  himself  down  into  the  street,  and  thus 
ended  his  life.  TTia  MSmoires  appeared  in  1826. — 
He  had  two  brothers,  Victor  Leopold,  and  Csesar,  who 
both  served  with  distinction,  and  rose  to  be  generals. 

BERTHOLLET,  Coott  Clacbb  Lotob,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  theoretical  chemists  of  his 
time,  was  bom  at  TaUoire,  a  village  of  Savoy,  near 
Aimecy,  on  the  9th  December  1748.  He  studied  at 
-the  university  of  Turin,  and  obtained  a  medical 
degree  there  in  1768.  He  afterwards  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  He  now  applied  himself  with  great 
assiduity  to  chemistry;  in  1781,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and,  some  time 
after,  the  government  made  him  superintendent  of 
dyeing  processes.  In  this  situation  he  published  a 
very  valuable  work  on  d!yeing.  In  1785,  he  an- 
nounced his  adherence  to  the  antiphlogistic  doctrines 
of  Lavoisier,  with  the  exception  that  he  did  not 
admit  oxygen  to  be  the  acidifying  principle,  and 
herein  he  has  proved  to  be  right.  In  the  same  year, 
he  published  a  paper  on  '  (fephlogistioated  marine 
acid' — now  called  chlorine — operating  out  its  use  for 
bleaching  purposes ;  and  following  up  the  experi- 
ments of  Priestley,  he  Aewed  ammonia  to  be  a 
compound  of  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas,  and 
one  volume  of  azotic  gas.  During  the  early  part 
of  the  French  Revolution,  B.  travdled  through  the 
coimtry,  giving  instruction  as  to  the  best  means 


of  extracting  and  purifying  saltpetre  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  also  as  to 
the  process  of  smelting  and  converting  iron  into 
steeL  His  joining  the  expedition  of  Napoleon  to 
Egypt  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Institute  of 
Cairo.  On  his  return  from  Egypt,  he  was  made  a 
senator  by  Bonaparte,  who  also  conferred  on  him 
several  marks  of  honour,  and  made  him  a  count. 
Notwithstanding,  he  voted  for  the  deposition  of 
Napoleon  in  1814  On  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, he  was  made  a  peer ;  but  all  his  honours  never 
made  him  other  than  a  simple  and  imassuming 
gentleman.  Besides  the  additions  to  chemical  know- 
ledge already  mentioned,  he,  in  conjunction  with 
Lavoisier,  and  two  other  chemists,  promulgated  a 
new  chemical  nomenclature  which  has  proved  valu- 
able to  science.  He  died  at  Paris,  7th  November 
1822. 

BERTHOLLE'TIA.    See  Bbazil  Nuts. 

BERTIN,  Loins  FEAN901S,  called  Bertin  I'Aing, 
an  eminent  French  journalist,  was  bom  in  Paris, 
1766.  He  began  vmting  for  the  press  in  1793, 
and  in  1799  set  on  foot  the  Journal  des  Dibati. 
(q.  v.).  B.'s  royalist  principles  offended  the  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon,  and  cost  him  imprisonment  and 
banishment  to  Elba;  whence,  however,  he  escaped 
to  Rome,  where  he  formed  a.  friendship  with 
CMteaubriand.  In  1804,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
resumed  the  editorship  of  the  DSbats,  but  was 
much  hampered  by  Napoleon,  who  imposed  on  the 
paper  the  title  of  Journal  de  I'Empire,  and  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  police  revision,  gave  it  almost  an  official 
character.  When  B.,  in  1814,  became  free  to  follow 
his  own  bent,  the  journal  reverted  to  its  royalisfc 
principles.  During  the  Hundred  Days,  it  fell  into 
other  hands,  till  -lie  return  of  the  Bourbons  restored 
it  once  more  to  B.,  who,  in  the  meantime,  had 
taken  part  in  the  Moniteur  de  Gand.  Throughout 
the  restoration,  B.  gave  almost  constant  support  to 
the  ministerial  party.  Though  he  did  not  join  in 
the  protest  of  the  liberal  journals  against  the 
ordonnanees,  he  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  July 
monarchy,  and  continued  faithfully  to  support  it. 
He  continued  to  edit  the  Dubois  tiQ  his  dealai,  13th 
September  1841. 

BERTIN,  Lotns  Marie,  AEMAira),  son  of  the 
former,  was  bom  in  Paris,  1801,  and  became,  after 
the  restoration,  secretary  to  Chateaubriand  during 
his  embassy  in  Englandl  In  1820,  he  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Journal  des  Dibais,  and  at 
hia  father's  death  assumed  the  chief  direction. 
As  a  journalist,  he  contrived,  as  well  as  his  father, 
to  maintain  a  certain  independence  of  the  govern- 
ment.   B.  died  at  Paris,  January  11,  1854 

BERTRAND,  HEmtT  Gbatien,  Coottt,  one  of 
Napoleon's  generals,  known  for  his  faithful  attach- 
ment to  the  emperor  through  all  his  fortimes,  was 
bom  at  CMxteauroux,  1773,  and  early  entered  the 
armies  of  the  Revolution  as  engineer.  He  accom- 
panied the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  directed  the 
fortification  of  Alexandria.  Returning  with  the  rank 
if  general  of  brigade,  he  distinguished  himself  at 
Austerlitz,  and  became  the  emperor's  adjutant; 
and,  after  the  battle  of  Aspem  in  1809,  for  estab- 
lishing bridges  over  the  Danube,  he  was  created 
Count  and  governor  of  lUyria.  After  sharing  with 
credit  in  the  subsequent  campaigns,  he  retired  with 
the  emperor  to  Elba,  was  his  confidant  in  carrying 
out  his  retum'  to  France,  and  finally  shared  hia 
banishment  to  St  Helena.  On  Napoleon's  death,  B. 
returned  to  France,  where,  though  sentence  of  death 
had  been  pronounced  upon  him — a  sentence  which 
Louis  XVIII.  had  wisely  recalled— he  waa  restored 
to  aU  hia  dignities,  and,  in  1830,  appointed  com- 
mandant of  the  Polytechnic  SchooL     He  formed 
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part  of  the  expedition  which,  in  1840,  brought  back 
the  remains  of  Napoleon  to  France.  His  death  took 
place  at  Ch^teanroux,  31st  January  1844. 

BERVIC,  Chaelbs  Clement  Balvay,  a  cele- 
brated French  engraver,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
May  1756.  In  1790,  he  made  himself  famous  by 
a  full-length  engraving  of  Louis  XVI.,  from  the 
picture  by  Callet,  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the 
kind  ever  produced.  The  engravings  of  the  Laocoon, 
Regnault's  'Education  of  AchUles,'  and  Guide's 
'Eape  of  Deiauira,'  also  from  B.'s  graver,  display 
equal  beauty  of  manipulation,  and  fuUy  higher 
power.    B.  died  March  23,  1822. 

BERWICK,  Jambs  Eitz-james,  Ditke  of,  was 
the  natural  son  of  James  II.,  by  Arabella  Churchill, 
sister  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  was  bom 
ia  1670,  in  France,  where  he  was  educated,  and 
entered  the  army.  After  serving  in  Hungary  under 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  he  returned  to  England 
shortly  before  the  revolution  of  1688,  which  he 
exerted  himself  to  prevent.  In  1689,  he  accom- 
panied his  father  in  his  Irish  expedition,  and  after 
the  death  of  St  Ruth,  had  the  nominal  chief  com- 
mand. He  next  served  in  Flanders,  under  Marshal 
Luxembourg,  and  afterwards  under  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  and  Marshal  ViUeroi.  In  1706,  he  was 
created  a  marshal  of  France,  and  sent  at  the  head  of 
an  army  to  Spain,  where  he  estabhshed  the  throne 
of  Philip  V.  by  the  decisive  victory  of  Almanza.  For 
this  important  service,  he  was  made  a  grandee  of 
Spain,  under  the  title  of  Duke  of  Liria  and  Xerica. 
Aiter  several  years  of  inactivity,  he  received  the 
command,  in  1734,  of  an  army  intended  to  cross  the 
Ehiae.  While  besieging  PhUipsburg,  he  was  killed  by 
a  cannon-ball.  Contemporary  testimony,  confirmed 
by  his  miHtaiy  conduct,  shews  B.  to  have  possessed 
some  of  the  best  quaHties  of  a  great  commander. 
His  defensive  campaign  in  1709,  in  Provence  and 
DauphinS,  against  the  superior  force  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  triumph  of 
strategic  skill.  He  was  twice  married.  His  son 
by  the  first  marriage  succeeded  to  the  dukedom 
of  Liria ;  his  dukedom  (De  Fitz-james)  and  estates 
in  France  passed  to  his  children  by  the  second 
marriage. 

BB'RWICK,  North,  a  seaport  town  in  Had- 
dingtonshire, at  the  entrance  to  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
19  miles  east-north-east  of  Edinburgh.  Com  ia 
exported  from  it,  and  it  is  frequented  as  a  bathing- 
place.  It  unites  with  Lauder,  Dunbar,  Jedburgh, 
and  Haddington,  in  returning  one  member  to  par- 
liament. Pop.  of  borough,  863;  of  parish,  1643. 
The  parish  includes  the  Bass  Rock,  North  Berwick 
Law,  and  the  ruins,  of  TantaUon  Castle.  The  castle 
is  graphically  described  in  Scott's  Marmion.  It  is 
an  irregular  pile,  two  miles  east  of  the  town,  on  a 
high  rock,  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  three  sides,  with 
a  ditch  on  the  land-side,  where  there  was  formerly 
a  drawbridge.  It  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Douglas 
family.  N.  Berwick  Law  is  a  conical  hill  of  an  ele- 
vation of  940  feet,  on  the  south,  close  to  the  town. 

BE'RWICKSHIRE,  a  maritime  and  border 
county  in  the  south-east  extremity  of  Scotland, 
bounded  N.  by  Haddington;  W.  by  Mid-Lothian 
and  Roxburgh ;  S.  and  S.E.  by  Roxburgh  and 
the  Tweed,  which  latter  separates  it  from  Nor- 
thumberland and  Durham ;  E.  by  the  municipality 
of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  and  the  German  Ocean. 
It  has  an  area  of  about  450  square  mdes,  of 
which  about  one  half  are  under  cultivation.  B. 
is  hilly  in  the  north  and  west,  and  slopes  to  the 
south  and  east.  It  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
districts — Lammermoor,  Lauderdale,  and  the  Merse. 
The  first,  on  the  north,  consists  chiefly  of  high 
bleak  moorlands.  The  Lammermoor  HjUs,  consisting 
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of   Silurian   slates,  run   along   the   north   side   of 
the  county,  and  terminate  on  the  east  coast  in  St 
Abb's  Head,  300  feet  high.    The  chief  summits — 
Lammer  Law,  Crib  Law,  Sayer's  Law,  and  Clint 
Hill— are   1500  to  1600   feet   high.      The   second 
district,  which  is  on  the  west,  is  formed  by  the 
river  Leader  or  Lauder,  and  contains  much  fertile 
land,  with  a  larger  amount  of  moor  and  lull.     The 
last,  between  the  Lammermoors  and  the  Tweed, 
10  miles  long  and   8  broad,  is    a   comparatively 
undulating  level,  and  forms  one  of  the  moat  highly 
cultivated  districts  in  Britain.     Hume  Castle,  on  a. 
rock,  898  feet  above  the  sea-level,  3  nules  south  of 
Greenlaw,  is  a  conspicuous  and  picturesque  object 
over  the  interior  of  Berwickshire.     Except  the  Eye, 
in  the  north-east,  all  the  considerable  streams  are 
tributary  to  the  Tweed;  the  chief  are  the  Leader, 
Blackadder,  and  Whitadder,   all  excellent  fishing- 
streams.   The  coast  ia  rocky  and  bold,  with  no  bays, 
except  at  Eyemouth  and  Coldingham.    B.,  geologi- 
cally, consists  of  carbonif  eroua  limestone  in  the  south, 
old  red  sandstone  in  the  middle,  and  Silurian  strata. 
in  the  north.     Porphjrry  occurs  on  the  coast,  and 
some  trap  and  syenite  in  the  inierior.   Ironstone  and 
thin  seams  of  coal  occur,  as  well  as  gypsum,  clay, 
and  shell-marl.     The  prevailing  soil  in  the  valleys  is 
loamy;  that  in  the  Merse  is  a  deep  and  fertile  clay, 
which  has  been  greatly  improved  by  thorough  drain- 
age diiring  the  last  fifty  years.     In  no  part  of  the 
world  is  the  science  of  agriculture  better  understood 
and  exemplified  than  in  Berwickshire.   The  farms  are 
generally  large,  and  held  on  niaeteen  years'  leases 
by  men   of  spirit  and  intelligence.     In  1855,  there 
were  766  tenants  who  paid  £10  rent  and  upwards. 
B.,  though  the  20th  in  size  of  the  Scottish  coun- 
ties, stands  about  5th  in  the  amount  of  wheat  and. 
turnips  raised.    The  manufactures  are  iaconsiderable. 
The  Tweed  salraon-fisheriea  are  the  most  valuable  in 
the  kingdom,  but  have  declined  much  of  late  years. 
B.  returns   one  member   to   parliament.     In  1851, 
pop.  36,297;   inhabited  houses,  6363;   day-schools, 
91,  with  5838  scholars;  places  of  worship,  65  (29 
of  Established,  16  of  United  Presbyterian,  and  15 
of  Free  Church).    The  chief  towns  are  Dunae,  the 
largeat;    Lauder,  the  only  royal   borough;   Green- 
law, the  county  town ;  Coldatream,  where  General 
Monk  first  raised  the  Coldstream  Guards;   Eye- 
mouth, the  only  seaport ;  Ayton ;  and  Earlston,  the 
ErcUdoune  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer.    Dunse  is  the 
birthplace  of  Boaton,  of  Dr  M'Crie,  and  less  cer- 
tainly of  John  Duns  Scotus.    Berwiok-on-Tweed  is. 
the  chief  place  of  export  for  the  county.     The  chief 
antiquities  of  B.  are  the  ruins  of  Dryburgh  Abbey, 
of  Coldingham  Priory,  and  of  Fast  Castle.     There 
are  many  remains  of  British  and  Roman  camps  and. 
barrows. 

BERWICK-ON-TWEED,  a  seaport  town  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  near  its  mouth,  58 
nules  east-south-east  from  Edinburgh.  It  is  the 
frontier  town  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  with  its 
liberties,  comprising  an  area  of  about  8  square  nules, 
uaed  to  form  a  county  by  itself,  separate  from 
England  and  Scotland;  and  ia  acts  of  parliament 
apphcable  to  England  and  Wales,  '  the  good  town 
of  Berwick-upon-Tweed '  was  always  expressly 
added.  But  thia  practice  has  been  abolished,  and 
B.,  with  its  Kberties,  ia  now  considered  as  forming 
part  of  the  county  of  Northumberland.  The  town 
is,  in  general,  well  buUt,  but  has  on  the  whole  a 
decayed  appearance.  The  Tweed  is  here  spanned 
by  an  old  stone-bridge  of  15  archea,  and  924  feet 
long,  and  by  the  magnificent  viaduct  which  connects 
the  York  and  Berwick  Railway  with  the  North 
British  Railway  to  Edinburgh.  The  old  fortifica- 
tions still  girdle  the  town.  The  trade  and  shipping 
are  considerable,  the  chief  exports  being  salmon,  com. 
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■wool,  coal,  &c.  The  Tweed  salmon-fishery  ia  less 
productive  than  formerly.  Coal-mines  exist  near  the 
town.  At  Tweedmouth,  there  are  several  large  iron- 
foundries  for  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines  and 
null-machiuery.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  sail- 
cloth, cordage,  and  linens.  B.  has  a  free  OTammar- 
fichool,  and  several  other  free  schools.  The  Berwiok- 
sliire  Naturalists'  Club,  a  very  useful  society,  meets 
here.  Pop.  of  town  and  parish  (1851),  10,067 ;  of 
parliamentary  borough,  including  Tweedmouth  and 
Spittal  (a  fishing-village  and  watering-place),  15,094. 
B.  returns  two  members  to  parliament,  and  from  the 
corrupt  practices  which  have  long  prevailed  at 
elections,  the  town  has  acquired  an  unenviable 
notoriety.  In  1857,  B.  had  40  ships  belonging 
to  the  port,  2806  tons.  In  1858,  675  vessels  of 
42,710  tons  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  The  past 
history  of  B.  is  full  of  interest,  especially  in  regard 
•to  the  Border  wars.  Its  authentic  records  begin 
■with  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  in  the  12th  c, 
■when  it  belonged  to  the  Scottish  realm,  and  was 
•one  of  the  principal  seaports  in  the  kingdom.  It 
is  described  by  a  writer  of  the  year  1296  as  being 
'  for  commerce  and  population  another  Alexandria.' 
From  that  period  it  was  frequently  taken  and 
retaken  by  the  English  and  the  Scotch,  its  frontier 
position  making  it  an  important  possession  to  either 
power.  In  1482  it  came  finally  into  the  possession 
of  England,  and  is  now  essentially  English  in  its 
usages,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 

BE'RYL,  a  mineral  which  scarcely  differs  except 
in  colour  from  Emerald  (q.  v.),  never  exhibiting  the 
"bright  rich  green  which  characterises  that  gem,  but 
colourless,  yellowish,  greenish-yellow,  or  blue.  The 
finer  varieties,  which  are  transparent  and  of  beau- 
■tiful  colour,  are  distinguished  as  Precious  B.,  and 
are  sometimes  called  Aquamarine.  These  occur  in 
crystals  similar  in  form  to  those  of  emerald ;  but  the 
Tegular  hexagonal  prism  is  more  frequently  modified 
by  truncation  on  tbe  angles  or  edges,  acumination, 
&;o.  The  prisms  are  often  long.  Their  sides  are 
longitudiniily  striated,  often  deeply  so;  but  the 
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truncating  or  terminating  planes  are  smooth.  The 
coarser  varieties  of  B.  (Gommon  B.)  are  also  found 
crystallised,  but  often  massive.  B.  occurs  chiefly  in 
veins  that  traverse  granite  or  gneiss,  or  imbedded 
in  granite ;  sometimes  it  is  found  in  alluvial  soils 
formed  from  such  rocks.  Common  B.  is  found  in  a 
number  of  places  in  Europe  ;  Eubislaw,  near  Aber- 
deen, is  a  British  locality.  The  mountains  of 
Aberdeenshire,  and  those  of  Moume  in  Ireland, 
yield  Precious  B.,  which  is  also  found  in  several 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  of  New  Eng- 
land, but  principally  in  Brazil  and  Siberia.  It  is 
much  valued  as  a  precious  stone,  although  not  so 
much  as  the  emerald. 

BBEZB'LiTJS,  Johann  Jacob,  Baeon,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  recent  chemists,  was  born  at  Westerlosa, 
in  East  Gothland,  Sweden,  20th  August  1779. 
While  studying  for  the  medical  profession  at  the 
university  of  Upsala,  he  was  more  attracted  byt^e 


preparatory  natural  sciences,  especially  chemistry. 
After  being  some  time  employed  in  medical  practice 
and  lecturing,  he  was  appointed  (1806)  lecturer  on 
chemistry  in  the  Military  Academy  of  Stockholm, 
and,  in  the  following  year,  professor  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy.  He  was  shortly  after  chosen  president  of 
the  Stockholm  Academy  of  Sciences;  and  from  1818 
till  his  death,  7th  August  1848,  held  the  office  of 
perpetual  secretary.  The  king  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  baron  ;  other  honours  from  learned  societies 
were  conferred  on  him;  and  the  directors  of  the 
Swedish  Ironworks,  in  consideration  of  the  value  of 
his  researches  in  their  particular  branch  of  industry, 
bestowed  on  him  a  pension  for  hfe.  In  1838,  he 
was  made  a  senator ;  but  he  took  little  part  in 
politics.  The  field  of  his  activity  lay  in  his  labor- 
atory, where  he  acquired  a  name  of  which  his 
country  is  justly  proud.  His  services  to  chemistry 
are  too  vast  to  be  described  here.  The  science  of 
chemistry,  as  at  present  organised,  rests  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  discoveries  and  views  of  B., 
although  in  not  a  few  points  he  has  been  contro- 
verted, or  found  wrong.  His  multiplied  and  accurate 
analyses  established  the  laws  of  combination  on 
an  incontrovertible  basis ;  and  to  him  we  owe  the 
system  of  chemical  symbols.  He  discovered  the 
elements  selenium  and  thorium,  and  first  exhibited 
calcium,  barium,  strontium,  columbium  or  tantalum, 
silicium,  ajid  zirconium,  in  the  metallic  form.  The 
blowpipe  in  the  hands  of  B.  became  a  powerful 
instrument  in  the  analysis  of  inorganic  substances. 
The  multitude  and  accuracy  of  his  researches  in 
every  branch  of  chemical  inquiry  make  it  difficult 
to  conceive  how  one  man  could  have  accomplished 
so  much.  Of  his  numerous  writings,  the  most 
important  is  his  Ldreboh  i  Kemien  (Text-book  of 
Chemistry,  3  vols..  Stock.  1808—1818),  which  has 
since  passed  through  five  large  editions,  on  each 
occasion  being  almost  wholly  rewritten.  The  best 
known  edition  is  that  published  in  8  vols,  at  Brussels 
in  1835.  The  book  has  been  translated  into  every 
European  language.  His  essay  On  the  Use  of  tlie 
Blowpipe  exhausts  the  subject,  while  his  Annual 
Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Physics,  Cliemistry,  and 
Mineralogy,  undertaken  at  iiie  request  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1822,  have  proved  very 
valuable  to  science.  Scarcely  less  so  have  been  the 
Memoirs  Relative  to  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Miner- 
alogy, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  originators  and 
conductors,  and  to  which,  during  the  twelve  years 
they  were  published,  from  1806  to  1818,  he  con- 
tributed forty-seven  original  papers. 

BESANCON  (Vesontio),  capital  of  the  French 
department  of  Doubs,  and  formerly  capital  of  Franche- 
Comtg,  is  situated  on  the  river  Doubs,  which 
di'vides  it  into  two  parts,  about  45  miles  east  of 
Dijon.  Lat.  47°  14'  N.,  long.  6°  3'  E.  It  was  strongly 
but  irregularly  fortified  by  Vauban,  the  citadel  being 
considered  impregnable.  Since  that  time,  the  forti- 
fications have  been  extended  and  strengthened,  and 
B.  is  now  considered  one  of  the  strongest  nulitary 
positions  in  Europe.  It  was  the  ancient  Vesontio, 
Besontium  or  Visontium,  and  was  a  considerable 
place  even  in  the  time  of  Csesar,  who,  in  58  B.C., 
expdled  from  Vesontio  the  Sequani,  a,nd,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  gaiued  a  victory  over 
Ariovistus.  It  then  became  an  important  Roman 
military  station.  In  modem  times,  after  undergoing 
many  changes,  it  finally  came  into  the  possession 
of  France  in  1674.  Several  streets  and  places  in 
B.  stiU  bear  old  Roman  names ;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  found  ruins  of  a  triumphal  arch 
&  AureUanus,  an  aqueduct,  an  amphitheatre,  and 
a  theatre  which  must  have  been  large  enough  to 
contain  20,000  spectators.  Among  the  modem 
structures,  the  Cathedral  and  the  churches  of  St 
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John  and  the  Magdalen,  with  the  Prefecture,  and  the 
half -Gothic,  hali-Koman  palace  of  Cardinal  Gran- 
vella,  axe  most  remarkable.  B.  has  considerable 
manufactures,  chiefly  watches  (of  which  more  than 
60,000  are  made  annually),  porcelain,  carpets,  iron- 
wire,  and  beer,  and  is  an  important  entrep8t  for  the 
produce  of  part  of  Switzerland  and  the  south  of 
France.  600,000  bottles  of  Seltzer- water  are  annually 
manufactured.    Pop.  30,000. 

BBSA'NTS,  or  BEZA'NTS,  circular  pieces  of 
bullion,  generally  gold,  without  any  impression,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  old  coinage  of  Byzantium, 
brought  home  by  the  Crusaders,  and  hence  of  frequent 
occurrence  as  heraldic  charges.  B.  are  generally 
introduced  into  the  arms  of  banks,  and  also  into 
those  of  individuals  who  have  been  specially  con- 
nected with  money.  Similar  figures,  when  not 
colom-ed  or  (gold),  or  argent  (silver),  are  known  in 
heraldry  by  the  general  term  of  roundels,  A 
bezanty  cross,  is  a  cross  composed  of  B. ;  and 
bezanty,  or  bezantee,  is  the  term  used  when  the 
shield,  or  any  particular  charge,  is  strewed  with 


BESIEGING.    See  Siege. 

BESSARABIA,  a  province  in  the  south-west  of 
Eussia,  in  lat.  44°  45'— 48°  40'  N.,  and  long.  26°  35'— 
30°  30'  E.  Area,  17,000  square  nules  (about  1000 
square  miles  were  ceded  to  Tiirkey  in  1856),  with 
a  population,  in  1856,  of  990,274,  composed  of  Rus- 
sians, Poles,  Wallachians,  Moldavians,  Bulgarians, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Germans,  and  Tatars,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  Gipsies.  The  Dniester  flows  along  the 
whole  of  its  northern  and  eastern  boundaries ;  the 
Pruth  separates  it  from  Moldavia  on  the  west ;  and 
it  has  the  Danube  on  the  south.  B.  is  also  inter- 
sected by  several  considerable  streams ;  which  are, 
however,  much  reduced  by  the  summer  heats.  The 
climate  is,  on  the  whole,  mild  and  salubrious.  In  the 
north-west,  the  country  is  traversed  by  offshoots  from 
the  Transylvanian  branch  of  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains, and  mostly  covered  with  wood.  Generally, 
however,  B.  is  flat  and  fertile ;  but  for  want  of  pro- 
per cultivation,  the  land  does  not  yield  the  rich 
returns  it  is  capable  of  doing.  Wheat,  barley, 
and  millet  are  raised  to  some  extent,  as  well  as 
hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco,  fruit  and  wine ;  but  the 
breeding  of  cattle  forms  the  chief  business  of  the 
inhabitants;  consequently,  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  is  in  pasturage.  The  lakes  in  the  district  of 
B.,  called  the  Budjak,  yield  immense  quantities  of 
salt ;  which,  together  with  cattle,  wool,  taUow,  and 
cheese,  form  the  principal  articles  of  export.  The 
manufacturing  industry  of  B.  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  leather,  soap,  and  candles.  B.,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Turkey,  was  ceded  to  Bussia 
in  1812  by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest. 

BESSA'RION',  JoHANKBS,  or  Basilius,  bom  at 
Trebizond,  on  the  Black  Sea,  1395,  is  remembered  as 
one  of  the  earliest  of  those  scholars  who,  in  the  15th 
c,  transplanted  Greek  literature  and  philosophy 
into  the  west,  and  rescued  the  mind  of  Christendom 
from  the  trammels  of  scholasticism.  B.  imbibed  his 
love  of  Plato's  writings  from  his  tutor,  Gemistus 
Pletho.  As  Bishop  of  Nicsea,  B.  accompanied  the 
Greek  emperor,  John  Palseologus,  to  Italy;  and 
effected,  at  the  council  of  Florence  in  1439,  a  union 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Eomish  Churches,  which, 
however,  was  of  short  duration.  Soon  afterwards, 
he  joined  the  Romish  Church,  but  always  retained  a 
glowing  love  of  his  native  land.  He  was  made 
cardinal  by  Pope  Eugene  IV.  in  1439.  Ten  years 
after,  Nicholas  V.  created  him  Cardinal-bishop  of 
Sabina,  and  in  the  same  year  Bishop  of  Frascati. 
Eor  five  years,  also,  he  discharged  the.  duties 
of  papal  legate   at   Bologna.     After  the  fall    of 
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Constantinople,  B.  visited  Germany;  and  at  the  diets 
of  Nuremberg,  Worms,  and  Vienna,  endeavoured  to 
promote  a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  In  philo- 
sophy, he  professed  to  be  a  follower  of  Plato,  but 
without  depreciation  of  Aristotle.  His  writings, 
consisting  of  Latin  translations  of  Greek  authors, 
defensive  treatises  on  the  Platonic  philosophy,  with 
discourses  and  letters,  have  never  been  published 
collectively.  Twice  he  was  nearly  elected  pope; 
but  his  partiality  for  the  heathen  philosophy 
was  probably  regarded  as  some  disqualification 
by  the  sacred  college.  B.  died  at  Ravenna, 
November  19,  1472,  leaving  his  collection  of  60() 
valuable  Greek  MSS.  to  the  St  Mark's  Library, 
Venice. 

BESSEL,  FRnasEiCH  Wilhbmi,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  modem  astronomers,  was  born  at 
Minden,  July  22,  1784.  In  1806  he  was,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Olbers,  whom  he  had  greatly 
assisted  by  his  remarkable  expertness  in  calcu- 
lation, appointed  assistant  to  Schriiter  at  LUien- 
thal.  In  1810,  he  pubhshed  his  researches  on 
the  orbit  of  the  great  comet  of  1807,  which 
gained  for  hiTn  the  Lalande  prize  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  new  observatory  to  be 
erected  by  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Konigsberg; 
and  repairing  thither  immediately,  superintended 
the  erection  and  the  mounting  of  the  instrimients. 
The  establishment  was  completed  in  three  years. 
In  1818,  B.  published  his  Fundamenta  Astronomice 
— giving  the  results  of  Bradley's  Greenwich  obser- 
vations— a  work  upon  which  he  had  been  engaged 
for  eleven  years.  This  work  is  one  of  the  highest 
value  to  astronomers.  It  is  (iescrihed  by  a  com- 
petent authority  as  having  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  principal  improvements  which  have  been  made 
in  astronomy  since  the  date  of  its  publication.  In 
1830  appeared  his  Tabulae  Segiomontance,  forming 
a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  above  work.  Besides 
numerous  papers  of  an  important  character  (nearly 
200  in  all)  scattered  through  various  scientific 
journals,  he  also  published  an  inquiry  on  the 
seconds'  pendulum  for  BerUn  (1828,  and  again  in 
1837),  Astronomical  Besearches  (2  vols.,  Konigsb. 
1841 — 1842).  His  paper  on  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  gained  him  the  prize  of  the  Berlin  Aca- 
demy. After  a  series  of  three  years'  observations, 
he  succeeded  in  determining  the  annual  parallax 
of  the  fixed  star  61  Cygni  (see  Fixed  Stars),  an 
achievement  honourable  not  only  as  the  first  of  its 
kind,  but  for  the  marvellous  skill  and  patience 
necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  In  the  years 
1824 — 1833,  B.  made  a  series  of  75,011  observa- 
tions in  536  sittings,  and  completed  a  catalogue 
of  stars  (extending  to  the  ninth  magnitude)  within 
the  zone  from  15°  N.  to  15°  S.  decimation.  These 
were  afterwards  reduced  by  Weisse.  In  one  of 
his  lectures,  delivered  at  Konigsberg  in  1840,  B. 
indicated  the  existence  of  the  new  planet  after- 
wards discovered  by  Le  Verrier,  and  named  Nep- 
tune ;  and  but  for  the  death  of  a  favourite  son,  he 
in  all  probability  would  have  undertaken  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  problem.  B.'s  Popular  Lectures  on 
Astronomy,  given  at  Konigsberg,  1832—1844,  were 
edited  by  his  friend  Schumacher,  and  published  at 
Hamburg  in  1848,  two  years  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  March  7,  1846.  All  scientific  associa- 
tions, both  on  the  continent  and  in  England,  were 
eager  to  confer  honour  on  themselves  by  enrolling 
B.  as  one  of  their  members.  He  was  a  thoroughly 
practical  man  of  science,  never  allowing  himself  to 
be  carried  away  by  any  theory,  however  inviting, 
and  particularly  remarkable  for  the  precision  of  his 
calculations,  being  satisfied  with  notiiing  less  than 
perfect  exactness. 
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BESSBMBE'S  PEOOESS  FOE  EEFINING 
lEON.  In  the  yeara  1856  and  1857,  the  iron  -world 
was  startled  by  the  announcement  of  a  new  and 
rapid  process  of  purifying  cast  or  pig  iron,  and 
obtaining  therefrom  bar  or  malleable  iron,  and  sted. 
The  patentee,  Mr  Besaemer,  takes  the  liquid  iron 
as  it  flows  from  the 
Hast-fumaoe,  receives 
it  in  a  large  covered 
ladle  (see  fig.)  made  of 
malleable  iron,  lined 
with  loam  or  olay,  and 
inserts  in  the  molten 
mass  a  fire-clay  pipe, 
through  which  air  ia 
driven  with  great  force. 
The  hot  blast  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  cold  blast, 
but  the  latter  will  do. 
The  oxygen  of  the  air,  as 
it  gurgles  through  the 
molten  iron,  combines 
with  the  carbon  and 
other  impurities,  and 
I  carries  these  rapidly 
away.  The  ladle  being 
tilted  roimd,  the  half-purified  iron  is  then  aUowed 
to  flow  into  a  shallow  iron  trough,  where  it  cools 
and  becomes^ree  metal.  This  part  of  the  operation 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  oT^cmaxY  finery  furnace.  The 
plate  of  fine  metal  is  now  broken  in  pieces,  and 
introduced  into  a  reoerberatory  or  puddling  furnace, 
somewhat  similar  in  shape  to  that  ordinarily 
employed,  but  pierced  with  a  number  of  openings 
at  each  side,  throu^  which  fire-clay  nozdes  are 
inserted,  and  air— hot  or  cold — driven  into  or  upon 
the  iron,  when  it  becomes  molten.  Steam  is- likewise 
introduced,  especially  at  the  commencement  of  the 
procesa.  The  air  being  -thus  brought  intimately 
in  contact  -with  the  haJf-purified  iron,  the  remaining 
impurities  are  rapidly  carried  away.  Where  great 
purity  is  required,  Bessemer  recommends  that  the 
spent  gases  from  the  fire-grate  of  the  puddling- 
fumace,  which  often  contain  sulphuroua  acid, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
iron;  and  to  obviate  this  contamination,  the  iron 
ia  enclosed  in  retorta  similar  to  those  used  at  a 
gaswork,  and  the  air  forced  through  the  molten 
metal  -within  the  retorts. 

Bessemer  also  suggested  that  the  process  of 
refining  pig  or  crude  iron  should  be  accomphshed 
by  a  single  operation.  For  this  purpose,  an  air- 
fumace  is  employed,  in  which  there  is  placed  a 
fire-clay  or  black-lead  crucible,  capable  of  hold- 
ing, when  three-fourths  fuU,  about  seven  c-wt.  of 
molten  iron.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
metsd,  the  crucible  is  surroimded  by  fuel ;  and 
when  the  vessel  has  attained  a  bright-red  heat, 
the  iron  is  run  in  by  a  funnel  inserted  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  crucible,  .and  thereafter  the  tube  con- 
veying the  blast  is  thrust  in.  The  air,  or  air  and 
steam,  aet  on  the  impure  iron.  The  free  oxygen 
carries  off  the  carbon  as  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
water  acting  upon  the  iron  ia  decomposed;  its 
hydrogen  is  set  free,  and  the  oxygen  combining 
■with  the  iron  forms  oxide  of  iron ;  which  oxide  is 
again  decomposed  by  the  carbon  uniting  -with  the 
oxygen  to  form  carbonic  oxide,  and  liberating  the 
iron  in  the  metaJlio  condition.  Besides  the  changes 
enumerated,  a  large  amount  of  iron  is  converted 
into  oxide  of  iron  by  the  excess  of  oxygen  thrust 
in.  The  sulphur  present  as  impurity  is  burned 
away  iu  part  as  sulphurous  acid,  by  uniting  -with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  is  psa^jly  acted  on 
by  the  hydrogen  derived  from  the  steam,  and 
carried  off  as  sulphuretted  hy^ogen.     The  phos- 


phorus ia  oxidised  into  phosphoric  acid,  and  in 
greater  part  is  left  still  m  the  iron.  After  the 
blast  has  been  on  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
the  jets  of  flame  which  issue  from  the  molten  mass 
elongate  very  much,  and  continue  so  for  five  or  six 
minutes,  when  they  subside  by  degrees,  tiH  they 
almost  cease ;  and  in  thirty-five  minutes  from  the 
commencement,  the  process  is  complete.  During 
the  progress  of  the  operation,  a  copious  discharge 
of  slag  takes  place,  wmoh  mostly  remains  as  a  scum 
on  the  siurface  of  the  pure  iron.  The  tap-hole  in  the 
crucible  being  unstopped  by  driving  an  iron  rod 
into  the  clay-stopper,  the  liquid  iron  is  run  into 
a  mould  or  founder's  ladle.  For  castings  which 
require  much  carbon  in  the  iron,  Bessemer  first 
refines  the  iron  by  the  above  operation,  and  then 
thrusts  into  the  molten  maaa  some  wood,  bituminous 
shale,  carbonaceous  matters  in  general,  or  a  stream 
of  carburetted  hydrogen,  till  the  requisite  amount 
of  carbon  is  obtained.  Bessemer  likewise  lays  claim 
to  the  introduction  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda  and 
dry  carbonate  of  potash  into  the  molten  iron  by 
means  of  the  air-blast,  whereby  the  silica  is  more 
easily  removed,  and  a  dag  formed. 

Theoretically,  the  process  of  Bessemer  is  a  correct 
one.  By  the  older  and  ordiuary  methods  the  im- 
purities were  only  slowly  carried  off,  because  air 
was  only  sjjaringly  admitted  to  the  iron;  but 
-without  altering  -the  agent  which  accompMshes  the 
purification,  Bessemer  expedites  the  process  by 
thrusting  air  in  great  abundance  through  the  impure 
iron.  Practically,  however,  it  does  not  as  yet  seem 
possible  by  Bessemer's  process  to  burn  away  the 
impurities,  without  at  the  same  -time  oxidising 
or  wasting  much  good  iron.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  practical  skill  of  our  ironmasters  -wiU  be 
found  sufficient  to  surmoimt  this  difficulty,  and 
that  means  will  be  discovered  of  admitting  air  in 
such  mininuun  quantity,  and  so  regulated,  that, 
while  it  buma  away  the  impurities,  it  -will  not  be 
allowed  to  proceed  so  far  aa  to  burn  the  iron  itself. 
The  present  system  of  refining  and  puddling  iron 
is  notoriously  a  primitive,  time-devouring,  and 
stationary  one;  and  any  inquiry  having  in  view 
the  shortening  of  the  number  of  hours  required, 
must  be  of  advantage  at  all  times.  The  process  of 
Bessemer  is  far  from  being  a  perfect  one,  but  it  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  which  wUl  doubtleas 
be  carried  further ;  and  Bessemer  ought  to  receive 
the  thanks  of  the  iron  world  for  having  given  impetus 
to  thought  on  the  subject. 

BESSIEEES,  Jean  Baptistb,  Duke  of  Istria, 
and  Marshal  of  the  French  Empire,  was  born  at 
Preissac,  in  the  department  of  Lot,  August  1768. 
After  serving  for  a  short  time  in  -the  constitu- 
tional guard  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  November  1792,  he 
entered  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees  as  a  private 
soldier.  In  less  than  two  years,  he  had  attained  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  passing  into  the  Army  of  Italy, 
he  diatinguiahed  himaelf  greatly  in  the  battles  of 
Eoveredo  and  Eivoli.  Having  been  made  chief  of 
a  brigade  in  1798,  he  ia  that  year  accompanied 
Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  and  made  hunselE  conspicuous 
at  the  siege  of  St  Jean  d'Acre,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Aboukir.  Afterwards,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  battles  of  Marengo,  Olmtitz,  Auaterlitz,  Jena, 
Friedland,  and  Eylau;  and  -within  five  years  (from 
1800  to  1805),  he  waa  made  successively  general  of 
brigade,  general  of  division,  and  marshal  of  France. 
For  his  gallant  behaviour  in  Spain,  he  was,  in.  1809, 
created  Duke  of  Istria.  In  the  Euasian  campaign, 
he  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  and  during 
the  disastroua  retrea-t  from  Moscow,  the  servicea  he 
rendered  were  of  the  utmost  importance.  In  1813, 
he  received  the  command  of  the  whole  of  the  French 
cavalry.    On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Lutzen, 
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while  leading  on  foot  the  tirailleurs  to  reconnoitre 
the  field  from  the  defile  of  Rippaoh,  he  fell  mortally- 
wounded  by  a  bullet.  The  news  of  his  death  waa 
kept  concealed  from  the  army  throughout  the  day. 
Bonaparte  lost  in  B.  one  of  his  ablest  officers  and 
his  most  faithful  friend. 

BESTIAIRBS  (Fr.),  the  name  given  to  a  class  of 
written  books  of  great  popularity  in  the  middle 
ages,  describing  aU  the  animals  of  creation,  real 
or  fabled,  and  generally  illustrated  by  drawings. 
They  were  most  in  fashion  during  the  11th,  12th, 
.and  13th  c.  They  served  as  encyclopEedias  of  the 
zoology  of  those  ages,  but  they  had  also  another 
use.  The  symbolism  which  was  then  so  much  in 
vogue  fastened  spiritual  meanings  upon  the  several 
animals,  until  every  quality  of  good  or  evil  in  the 
soul  of  man  had  its  type  in  the  brute  world.  It  is 
in  this  way  to  the  B.  that  we  must  look  for  explana- 
tion of  the  strange,  grotesque  creatures  which  are 
found  sculptured  on  the  churches  and  other  braid- 
ings of  the  middle  ages.  There  were  B.  both  in 
prose  and  iu  verse,  in  Latin  and  in  the  vernacular.  A 
few  sentences  from  Le  Bestiaire  Divin  de  Guillawme, 
4yierc  de  Normandie,  Trouvire  du  XIII'  Si&de  (Caen 
18S2),  may  help  to  give  some  notion  of  the  class  of 
works  of  which  it  is  a  fair  example.  '  The  unicorn,' 
ie  writes,  '  has  but  one  horn  in  the  middle  of  its 
forehead.  It  is  the  only  animal  that  ventures  to 
attack  the  elephant ;  and  so  sharp  is  the  nail  of  its 
foot,  that  with  one  blow  it  rips  up  the  belly  of  that 
most  terrible  of  all  beasts.  The  hunters  can  catch  the 
unicorn  only  by  placing  a  young  virgin  in  the  forest 
which  it  haunts.  No  sooner  does  this  marvellous 
animal  descry  the  damsel,  than  it  runs  towards  her, 
lies  down  at  her  feet,  and  so  suffers  itself  to  be  taken 
by  the  hunters.  The  unicorn  represents  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  taking  our  humanity  upon  him  in 
the  Virgin's  womb,  was  betrayed  by  the  wicked 
Jews,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Pilate.  Its 
one  horn  signifies  the  gospel  truth,  that  Christ  is  one 
with  the  Father,'  &c. 

BBSTXJSOHEW,  Alexaitdee,  a  Russian  novelist, 
bom  about  1795,  was  captain  in  a  dragoon  regiment, 
and  adjutant  to  Alexander,  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg. 
Having  been  involved  with  his  friend  Rylejew  in 
the  conspiracy  of  1825,  he  was  degraded  to  the 
ranks,  and  exiled  to  Yakutzk,  but  after  long  entreaty, 
permitted  to  enter  the  army  of  the  Caucasus  as  a 
private  in  1830.  In  June  1837,  he  fell  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  as  yet  unconquered  mountaineers.  Two 
years  before  his  exile  he,  together  with  his  friend 
Rylejew,  who  was  executed  in  1825,  had  published 
the  first  Russian  almanac.  The  Pole  Star.  His  later 
works,  consisting  chiefly  of  novels  and  sketches, 
written  under  the  name  of  Cossack  Marlinski,  bore 
the  impress  of  his  own  life  and  adventures  in  the 
Caucasus.  They  excel  in  depicting  the  wilder 
aspects  of  nature  and  the  excitements  of  a  soldier's 
life,  but  fail  in  the  delioeation  of  character,  and  are 
often  exaggerated,  and  sometimes  absurd.  His 
principal  works  are  the  tale  of  Mullah  Nur,  and 
the  romance  of  Ammalath  Beg,  which  last  relates  the 
treachery  of  a  Circassian  chief,  and  gives  interesting 
pictures  of  the  scenery  of  the  Caucasus.  Several  of 
his  novels  were  translated  into  German  by  Seebach 
(Leipsio,  1837),  and  his  collective  works  appeared 
at  St  Petersburg  in  1840,  under  the  name  of 
Marlinski's  Tales.  His  three  brothers  were  impli- 
cated in  the  military  conspiracy  of  1825,  and  hanged 
by  the  special  order  of  the  emperor. 

BETA'NZOS  (anciently  Brigantium  Flavium).  a 
town  of  Spain,  province  of  Corunna,  10  miles  south- 
east of  the  city  of  the  same  name.  Ancient  g-anite 
gateways  still  defend  its  narrow  streets.      It  has 


manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  and  earthenware. 
Pop.  between  4000  and  6000. 

BE'TEL,  BE'TLB,  or  PAWN,  a  narcotic  stim- 
ulant, much  used  in  the  east,  and  particularly  by 
aU  the  tribes  of  the  Malay  race.  It  consists  of  a 
leaf  of  one  or  other  of  certain  species  of  pepper, 
to  which  the  name  of  betel-pepper  is  indiscrim- 
inately applied,  plucked  green,  spread  over  with 
moistened  quick-lime  {chunam)  generally  procured 
by  calcination  of  shells,  and  wrapped  around  a  few 
scrapings  of  the  areca-nut  (see  Akeoa),  sometimes 
called  the  betel-nut,  and  also  known  as  Pinang. 
This  is  put  into  the  mouth  and  chewed.  It  causes 
giddiness  m  persons  unaccustomed  to  it,  excoriates 
the  mouth,  and  deadens  for  a  time  the  sense  of 
taste.  It  is  so  burning,  that  Europeans  do  not 
readily  become  habituated  to  it,  but  the  consump- 
tion in  the  East  Indies  is  prodigious.  Men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  indulge  in  it  from  morning 
to  night.  Tf  e  use  of  it  is  so  general  as  to  have 
become  matter  of  etiquette ;  a  Malay  scarcely  goes 
out  without  his  betel-box,  which  one  presents  to 
another  as  Europeans  do  their  snuff-boxes.  _  The 
chewing  of  B.  is  a  practice  of  great  antiquity, 
and  can  certainly  be  traced  back  to  at  least  the 
5th  c.  B.  c.  It  gives  a  red  colour  to  the  saUva,  so 
that  the  lips  and  teeth  appear  covered  with  blood ; 
the  lips  and  teeth  are  also  blackened  by  its  habitual 
use,  and  the  teeth  are  destroyed,  so  that  men  of 
twenty-five  years  of  age  are  often  quite  toothless. 
Whether  the  use  of  B.  is  to  be  regarded  as  having 
any  advantages  except  the  mere  pleasure  afforded 
to  those  who  have  acquired  the  habit  of  it,  to  coun- 
terbalance its  obvious  disadvantages,  is  a  question 
upon  which  difference  of  opinion  subsists.  Some 
have  represented  it  as  beneficially  promoting  the 
secretion  of  saliva,  strengthening  the  digestive 
powers,  and  warding  off  the  attacks  of  fever ;  whilst 
others  pronounce  against  it  an  unqualified  condem- 
nation. Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent,  in.  his  valuable 
work  on  Ceylon,  recently  published,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  it  is  advantageous  to  a  people  of  whose 
ordinary  food  flesh  forms  no  part,  and  that  it  is  at 
once  the  antacid,  the  tonic,  and  the  carminative 
which  they  require. 

The  name  B.  is  often  given  to  the  species  of 
pepper  of  which  the  leaves  are  ordinarily  chewed  in 
the  manner  just  described,  which  are  also  called 
B.-Peppbb  or  Pawn.  Some  of  them  are  very  exten- 
sively cultivated,  particularly  OJiavica  Betle,  C 
Siraboa,  and  G.  Malamiri,  climbing  shrubs  with 
leathery  leaves,  which  are  heart-shaped  in  the  first 
and  second  of  these  species,  and  oblong  in  the  third. 
They  are  trained  to  poles,  trellises,  or  the  stems  of 
palms,  and  require  much  heat  with  moisture  and 
shade ;  upon  which  account,  in  the  north  of  India, 
where  the  climate  would  not  otherwise  be  suitable, 
they  are  cultivated  with  great  attention  in  low  sheds, 
poles  being  placed  for  their  support  at  a  few  feet 
apart.  Hooker  mentions  in  his  Himalayan  Journal, 
that  these  sheds  are  much  infested  by  dangerous 
snakes,  and  that  hves  are  therefore  not  unfrequently 
lost  in  the  cultivation  of  betel. — The  genus  Ohavica 
is  one  of  those  into  which  the  old  genus  Piper  (see 
Pepper)  has  recently  been  divided.  The  requisite 
quaUties  of  B.  are  probably  found  in  the  leaves  of 
numerous  species  not  only  of  this  but  of  other  genera 
of  the  same  famUy.  The  leaf  of  the  Ava  (q.  v.)  is 
sometimes  used. 

BB'THANY,  meaning  a  'boat-house;'  called 
'  Lazariyeh,'  or  '  Town  of  Lazarus,'  by  the  natives 
of  Palestine,  in  reference  to  the  event  narrated  in 
Scripture.  It  is  a  retired  spot,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  3  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  with  a  population  of  about  500, 
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prmoipally  Latins.  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  the  village  except  some  ruins,  among  which 
are  some  whion  are  said  to  have  been  the  house 
of  Martha  and  Mary,  and  the  cave  or  grave  of 
Lazarus,  the  descent  into  which  is  eflfeoted  by  26 
steps  cut  in  the  solid  rook,  leading  to  a  small 
chamber,  about  5  feet  square,  also  excavated.  The 
appearance  of  the  cave  certainly  corresponds  with 
what  is  said  about  it  in  Scripture — '  It  was  a 
cave,  and  a  stone  lay  upon  it'  (St  John  xi.  .38). 
Near  to  the  cave  are  the  ruins  of  a  fort  built  by 
Queen  Melisinda  in  1132,  to  protect  the  nunnery 
founded  by  her  in  honour  of  Martha  and  Mary. 

BE'THBL,  called  Betein  by  the  natives,  about  10 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the 
scene  of  Jacob's  dream.  Here  also  Abraham  pitched 
his  tent.  Now  a.  heap  of  ruins,  almost  entirely 
deserted,  or  only  inhabited  by  a  few  straggling 
Arabs. 

BETHELL,  Sir  Richaed,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
born  at  Bradford,  Wiltshire,  in  1800,  son  of  a 
physician  at  Bristol.  Erom  Bristol  Grammar  School 
he  went,  at  the  age  of  14,  to  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  first  class  in  classics,  and 
second  class  in  mathematics,  and  took  his  degree 
of  B.A.  at  the  early  age  of  18.  After  being  a 
private  tutor  at  Oxford,  he  studied  law,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  November 
1823.  In  1840,  he  was  made  a  Queen's  counsel. 
Elected,  in  April  1851,  M.P.  for  Aylesbury,  on  the 
formation  of  the  Aberdeen  ministry  in  December 
1852,  he  was  named  Solicitor-general,  and  shortly 
after  knighted.  From  November  1856  to  March 
1858  he  was  Attorney-general.  For  several  years 
he  was  Vice-chancellor  of  the  county  Palatine  of 
Lancaster,  and  standing  counsel  to  the  university 
of  Oxford.  He  has  also  been  conspicuous  for  his 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  law  reform,  in  improving 
the  system  of  education  for  the  bar,  and  in  abolish- 
ing the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  facilitating  the 
transfer  of  land. 

BETHB'SDA,  Pool  of,  meaning '  House  of  Pity.' 
The  scene  of  Christ's  cure  of  the  impotent  man  (St 
John  V.  2-9),  and  resort  of  the  'impotent,  blind, 
halt,  and  withered,'  once  filled  with  water,  '  which 
an  angel  went  down  at  certain  seasons  and  troubled,' 
is  now  dry  and  used  as  a  deposit  for  dirt  and  rubbish. 
It  is  situated  within  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  near 
the  St  Stephen's  gate  and  the  Temple  of  Omar; 
measures  460  feet  in  length,  by  130  in  breadth,  and 
75  in  depth. 

BE'THLEHEM,  or  BEIT-LAHAM,  meaning 
'House  of  Bread,'  celebrated  in  Scripture  as  the 
birthplace  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  of  King 
David,  is  now  a  small  unwalled  village,  situated  at 
a  distance  of  5  miles  south  of  Jerusalem.  The 
population,  about  3000  souls,  is  whoEy  Christian — 
that  is,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian.  The  village 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  most  interesting 
country;  and  the  roof  of  the  Latin  monastery — ^the 
only  pulslio  building  of  any  importance,  enclosing 
the  cave  which  is  the  alleged  place  of  our  Lord's 
nativity — commands  a  beautiful  and  extensive  view 
of  the  surrounding  country:  in  the  distance,  east, 
are  the  mountains  of  Moab  and  the  plains  of  the 
Jordan;  south,  stands  the  hiU  of  Tekoah,  familiar 
as  the  scene  of  the  pastoral  life  of  the  prophet 
Amos ;  beyond,  and  rather  more  to  the  east,  lies  the 
wilderness  of  Engedi,  to  which  David  retreated 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  himself  against  the 
pursuit  of  Saul,  and  where  the  allied  armies  of  the 
Amorites,  Moabites,  and  others,  encamped  when 
they  came  forth  against  Jehoshaphat ;  north,  is  the 
road  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  mountains  of  Judea 
and  Bachel's  tomb.    The  Convent  of  the  Nativity, 
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which  encloses  the  supposed  manger,  &c.,  is  a 
large  square  building,  more  resembhng  a  fortress 
than  the  quiet  habitation  of  the  recluse,  was  built 
by  the  Empress  Helena,  327  A.D.,  but  destroyed 
by  the  Moslems  in  1236,  and,  it  is  supposed, 
restored  by  the  Crusaders.  Within  it  is  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  which,  like  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem,  is  subdivided  among  the  Latins,  Greeks, 
and  Armenians,  each  .  community  having  a  sepa- 
rate portion  of  the  edifice  for  devotional  purposes. 
The  church  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross  ;  the 
nave,  which  is  by  far  the  finest  part  of  the  building, 
belongs  to  the  Armenians,  and  is  supported  by  48 
beautiful  Corinthian  columns  of  solid  granite,  each 
between  2  and  3  feet  in  thickness,  and  about  17  in 
height.  The  other  portions  of  the  ohiu-ch,  forming 
the  arms  of  the  cross,  are  waUed  iip.  At  the  further 
end  of  that  section,  which  forms  the  head  of  the 
cross,  and  on  the  threshold,  is  a  sculptured  marble 
star,  which  the  Bethlehemites  say  covers  the  central 
point  of  the  earth !  Here  a  long  intricate  passage 
descends  to  the  crypt  below,  where  the  blessed 
Virgin  is  said  to  have  been  delivered.  The  walls  of 
the  chamber  are  hung  with  draperies  of  the  gayest 
colours ;  and  a  silver  star,  with  the  words,  '  Sic  de 
mrgine  Maria  Jesus  Ghristus  natus  est,'  marks  the 
spot  of  the  nativity.  The  manger  stands  in  a  low 
recess  out  in  the  rock,  a  few  feet  from  this  star. 

The  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  church  are 
the  chapel  and  tomb  of  St  Jerome,  who  became  a 
monk  of  this  convent  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  c. ; 
the  chapel  and  tomb  of  Santa  Paula,  a  Roman  lady, 
and  the  founder  of  several  nunneries  at  Bethlehem; 
the  tomb  of  St  Eudosia;  and  the  pit  into  which  it 
is  supposed  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  innocents 
were  cast.  B.  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pasha  of  Jerusalem.  The  Bethlehemites  chiefly 
gain  their  subsistence  by  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  crucifixes,  beads,  boxes,  shells,  &c.,  of  mother- 
of-pearl  and  olive-wood.  Much  wine  is  made  at 
B.  which  is  considered  all  over  Palestine  next  best 
to  the  Lebanon  wine. 

BE'THLEHEM  is  the  name  of  the  chief  settle- 
ment of  Moravians  or  United  Brethren  in  Penn- 
sylvania, IT.  S. 

BE'THLBHBMITES,  or  BE'THLEHEMITE 
BROTHERS,  the  name  of  an  order  of  monks  at 
Cambridge  in  the  13th  c. ;  also  of  an  order  founded 
in  Guatemala,  1673.  The  followers  of  Jerome  Huss 
were  styled  B.,  from  Bethlehem  Chiirch  in  Prague, 
where  their  leader  preached. 

BB'THNAL  GREEN,  an  eastern  suburb  of 
London,  in  Middlesex,  including  Victoria  Park. 
Pop.  90,192,  many  being  silk-weavers. 

BBTHSAI'DA,  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  the  city  of  Peter  and  Andrew  and 
Philip,  now  a  heap  of  ruins  almost  overgrown  with 


BETHSHE'MESH  ('House  of  the  Sun,'  or  'Sun 
Town;'  modem  name,  Ain-esh-Shems,  'Fountain  of 
the  Sun,'  now  distinguishable  by  neither  house  nor 
fountain  from  which  it  was  likely  to  derive  its 
name),  a  ruined  city  of  Palestine,  15  nules  west- 
south-west  of  Jerusalem,  finely  situated  on  the  point 
of  a  low  ridge,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of 
the  country,  rendered  interesting  by  the  exploits  of 
Samson.  B.  was  a  sacerdotal  city  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  bordering  alike  on  the  possessions  of 
Dan  and  of  the  Philistines,  and  fixed  by  Eusebius 
ten  Roman  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  on  the  Nico- 
polis  road.  It  is  interesting  as  the  place  where  the 
Ark  of  the  Lord  first  rested,  after  the  Philistines 
had  sent  it  back  (1  Sam.  vi).  One  of  Solomon's 
twelve   purveyors  resided  at  B.,  where  also  was 
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fought  the  battle  between  Judah  and  Israel,  in 
which  Jehoash  captured  Amaziah  (2  Kings  xiv.  11, 
13).  B.  was  taken  by  the  Philistines  during  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  and  from  that  time  disappears  from 
sacred  history. 

BETHUNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment Pas-de-Calais,  situated  on  a  rook  overlooking 
the  river  Brette,  and  the  canals  of  Lawe  and  Aire, 
16  miles  north-north-west  of  Arras.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  part  of  the  works  and  the  citadel  having 
been  constructed  by  Vauban.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  cloth,  and  a  considerable  trade 
in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Taken  by  the  French  in  1645,  it  was 
retaken  by  the  allies  in  1710,  but  was  restored  to 
France  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  first  artesian 
wells  are  said  to  have  been  bored  here.    Pop.  7273. 

EB'TICK,  or  BE'TIK,  on  the  river  Oxus,  Cen- 
tral Asia, '  one  of  the  greatest  ferries  between  Persia 
and  Turkistan.'  Lieutenant  Biu'nes,  who  in  1834 
published  an  account  of  his  travels  in  Central  Asia, 
says  the  Oxus  is  here  650  yards  broad  and  25  to  29 
feet  deep. 

BE'TJUANS,  or  BECHUA'NAS,  the  name  of 
an  extensive  nation  of  Southern  Africa,  occupying 
the  coimtry  between  23°  and  29°  E.  long.,  and 
extending  from  28°  S.  lat.  northward  beyond  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  B.  are  generally  of  a 
peaceful,  indeed  cowardly  disposition,  and  are 
divided  into  many  tribes  under  the  government 
of  chiefs  who  exercise  a  kind  of  patriarchal 
authority  over  them.  According  to  Br  Livingstone, 
the  different  tribes  take  their  names  from  certain 
animals,  '  shewing  probably  that  in  former  times 
they  were  addicted  to  animal  worship.  The  term 
Bakatla  means,  "  they  of  the  monkey ; ''  Bakuena, 
"  they  of  the  alligator ; "  Batlapi,  "  they  of  the 
fish ; "  each  tribe  having  a  superstitious  dread 
of  the  animal  after  which  it  is  called.  They  also 
use  the  word  "  bina,"  to  dance,  in  reference  to  the 
custom  of  thus  naming  themselves,  so  that  when  you 
wish  to  ascertain  what  tribe  they  belong  to,  you 
say,  "What  do  you  dance  ?"  It  would  seem  as  if 
that  had  been  part  of  the  worship  of  old.'  Many 
feibes  formerly  existing  are  extinct,  as  is  evident 
irom  names  that  have  now  no  living  representatives. 
The  B.  have  a  vague  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but 
no  intelligent  idea  of  his  attributes.  Dr  Livingstone 
describes  the  tribe  to  which  he  attached  himself 
— ^the  Bakuena  or  Bakwains — who  are  favourable 
specimens  of  the  nation,  as  generally  slow  'in 
Coming  to  a  decision  on  rehgious  subjects ;  but  in 
questions  affecting  their  worldly  affairs  they  are 
keenly  alive  to  their  own  interests.'  In  all  agri- 
cultural matters  they  are  very  acute,  exhibiting  a 
wonderful  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  soil, 
as  well  as  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  animals. 
They  have  a  superstitious  reverence  for  a  class 
of  impostors  calling  themselves  'rain-doctors,'  who 
profess  to  be  able  to  bring  down  rain  in  dry  seasons 
by  a  certain  specific,  composed  of  all  kinds  of 
disgusting  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  ,  One 
peculiarity  of  the  B.  is  their  inability  to  build  their 
houses  square ;  all  erections  take  a  circular  form. 

BETROTHMENT,  a  mutual  engagement  by  a 
man  and  woman  with  a  view  to  marriage.  This 
anciently  consisted  in  the  interchange  of  rings, 
kissing,  joining  hands,  and  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  law  punished  the 
violation  of  such  B.  by  excommunication ;  but  such 
a  spiritual  consequence  was  abolished  by  the  26 
Geo.  II.  c.  33.  A  previous  B.  had  also  been  regarded 
as  a  legal  impediment  to  marriage  with  another. 
'  It  was  not,'  says  Mr  Macqueen,  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  New  Divorce  JmiadiiMon,  1858,  p.  73,  '  by  the 


axe  that  the  promoter  of  the  English  Reformation 
extinguished  Ins  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyne.  He 
first  carried  her  into  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and 
there  obtained  a  sentence,  on  the  ground  of  her 
alleged  precontract  with  Northumberland.'  The 
aggrieved  party,  since  the  26  Geo.  II.,  has  been 
left  to  the  only  remedy  of  an  action  for  breach  of 
promise.,  In  Scotland,  there  is  the  same  mode 
of  redress  consequent  on  a  refusal  to  proceed  to 
matrimony ;  but  in  that  country,  where  the  B. 
or  engagement  can  be  shewn  to  have  been  a  clear, 
free,  and  deliberate  present  consent  on  the  part 
of  both  the  man  and  woman  to  form  the  relation- 
ship of  husband  and  wife,  such  a  contract  may  be 
enforced  against  the  recusant  party  ;  and  indeed  it 
constitutes  marriage  itself.  See  Mabbiage,  Bbeach 
OP  Pbomisb  to  Marry,  Husband  and  Wife. 

BBTTEBTON',  Thomas,  a  celebrated  actor,  for 
about  half  a  century  the  chief  ornament  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage,  was  bom  in  London,  1635,  and  died  there 
in  1710.  The  best  contemporary  judges,  such  as 
Addison,  Cibber,  &c.,  bear  admiring  witness  to  his 
dramatic  powers,  which  overcame  the  natural  dis- 
advantages of  a  low  voice,  small  eyes,  and  an 
ungainly  figure.  His  private  character  was  highly 
estimable,  cheerful,  modest,  and  generous.  After  a 
retirement  of  many  years,  it  became  known  that 
his  circumstances  were  very  straitened, 'and  it  was 
determined  to  give  him  a  public  benefit.  On  the 
6th  April  1709,  the  spirited  veteran  (then  in  his 
74th  year)  appeared  with  immense  iclat  in  the 
youthful  part  of  Valentine  in  Congreve's  Love  for 
Love.  He  acted  several  times  again.  Mrs  B.  took 
the  same  rank  among  contemporary  actresses  as  her 
husband  did  among  actors. 

BETTING,  or  WAGERING,  is  an  inveterate 
practice  of  the  English,  which  is  exemplified  in 
almost  all  classes  of  society,  but  more  particularly 
in  relation  to  horse- racing ;  bets  as  to  which  will  be 
the  winning  horse  at  a  particular  race,  being  entered 
into  by  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  of  the 
people.  Sanctioned  by  fashion,  betting  on  horses  is 
carried  on  to  so  ruinous  an  extent  in  the  metropolis, 
that  the  legislature  has  interfered  to  check  the  eviL 
The  haunts  of  betters,  called  BEWiNG-HotrsBS,  are 
suppressed  by  the  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  119.  The  act 
declares  them  to  be  a  common  nuisance,  and  con- 
trary to  law,  and  prohibits  them  under  very  severe 
penalties.  But  it  provides  that  its  enactments  shall 
not  extend  to  stakes  or  deposit  due  to  the  winner 
of  any  race,  or  lawful  sport,  game,  or  exercise.  The 
act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland ;  but  see  Gaming. 

BETTO'LA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  about  20  miles  south-west  of  Piacenza.  It 
IS  situated  on  the  Nure,  in  a  fertile  but  only  partially 
cultivated  district.    Pop.  6600. 

BE'TULA.    See  Birch. 

BETTJLA'CE^,  or  BETULI'NE^.  See  Ambn- 
TACB^  and  BiECH. 

BE'TWAH,  a  river  of  India,  which,  after  a  north- 
east course  of  340  miles,  joins  the  Jumna  on  the 
right,  about  30  miles  to  the  east-south-east  of  Calpee. 
It  rises  in  the  Vindhya  Moimtains,  which,  uniting 
the  West  and  the  East  Ghauts  at  their  northern 
extremities,  form  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
basins  of  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Ganges.  It  runs 
through  beds  of  iron  ore,  and  waters  the  towns  of 
Bileah  and  Jhansi.  The  source  of  the  B.  is  in  lat. 
23°  14'  N.  and  long.  77°  22'  E.,  and  its  mouth  in 
lat.  25"  57'  and  long.  80'  17'.  It  is  described  as  a 
very  great  river,  being,  even  in  the  dry  season,  haU 
a  mile  wide  at  its  junction  with  the  Jumna.  It  is, 
however,  not  navigable  in  any  part  of  its  course. 

BEUKELZOON,  William,  a  person  in  humble 
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life,  belonging  to  the  small  town  of  BiervUet,  in 
Holland,  was  the  first  who  succeeded,  in  salting 
and  preserving  herrings  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
This  improvement,  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  year  1386,  communicated  a  great  im- 
petus to  the  industry  of  the  fisheries  of  Holland. 
It  is  related  that  the  emperor,  Charles  V,,  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  B.,  and  there  ate  a  herring 
m  expression  of  his  gratitude  for  the  invention.  B.'s 
name,  which  is  otherwise  written  as  Beukels,  Bokel, 
&c.,  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the  word  pickle.  B. 
died  in  1397. 

BE'VEL,  a  term  used  by  builders  to  describe  a 
sloped  or  canted  surface.    See  Splay. 

BB'VELAND,  Noeth  and  South,  two  islands 
in  the  estuary  of  the  Scheldt,  in  the  province  of 
Zeeland,  Holland,  separated  by  a  channel  on  the  west 
from  the  island  of  Walcheren.  The  estimated  area 
is  about  120  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
23,000.  South  B.  is  the  most  extensive  and  fertile, 
being  about  25  miles  in  length,  and  from  8  to  9 
broad.  Its  capital.  Goes,  on  me  iorth  side — lat.  51° 
30'  N.,  and  4°  B. — is  a  weU-built  and  fortified  town, 
with  5500  inhabitants.  North  B.  is  about  13  miles 
in  length ;  its  greatest  breadth,  4  miles.  South  B. 
produces  corn  and  fruit  abimdantly,  and  fish  are 
plentiful  on  the  coast.  North  B.  is  low  and  marshy. 
Both  islands  have  suffered  dreadfully  from  inunda- 
tions. In  lS32,  North  B.  was  completely  covered 
vrith  water,  many  of  the  inhabitants  perishing;  and 
it  remained  submerged  for  several  years.  At  the 
same  time,  the  flourishing  town  of  Romerswaal  was 
separated  from  South  B.,  and  afterwards  so  en' 
croached  on  by  the  sea,  that  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  had  to  leave  it.  The  islands  also  suffered 
considerably  from  inundation  in  1808.  Within  recent 
years,  much  good  has  been  effected  by  drainage. 

BEVELLED-GBAE.    See  Gearing. 

BEVEEIDGB,  William,  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  was 
bom  at  Barrow,  Leicestershire,  in  1638.  Entering 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  at  once  became  remarkable  for  his  diligence  and 
piety,  and  particularly  for  his  devotion  to  the  study 
of  oriental  languages,  a  treatise  on  which  he  pub- 
Lshed  at  the  age  of  twenty.  In  1660,  having  obtained 
his  degree  of  M.A.,  he  was  ordained  both  deacon 
and  priest.  After  many  excellent  preferments,  in 
which  he  was  remarkable  for  his  devotion  to  his 
pastoral  duties,  he  was,  in  1704,  appointed  to  the 
bishopric  of  St  Asaph,  having  previously  refused  to 
accept  that  of  Bath  and  Wells,  on  the  deprivation 
of  Dr  Thomas  Kenn,  for  not  taking  the  oaths  to 
the  government  of  WiUiam  III.  He  died  March  5, 
1708,  leaving  the  great  bulk  of  his  property  to  the 
Societies  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge, 
and  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
and  a  reputation  for  sincere  piety  and  great  learning. 
His  works,  which,  besides  the  treatise  mentioned, 
include  another  on  chronology,  a  collection  of 
canons  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  to  that  when 
the  synod  of  Constantinople  restored  Photius,  and 
various  sermons  and  works  of  a  religious  kind,  with 
a  life,  were  collected  and  published  in  9  vols.  8vo 
in  1824,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  HartweU  Home. 

BEVEELAND,  Adj.(,ian,  a  Dutch  scholar  who, 
by  several  of  his  writings,  but  more  especially  by 
his  unorthodox  interpretation  of  the  Fall,  caused 
great  excitement  among  the  theologians  of  his  day. 
He  was  bom  at  Middelburg,  in  Zeeland,  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  c. ;  had  studied  law,  visited  the 
Oxford  University,  and  was  settled  as  an  attorney 
in  Holland,  when,  in  1678,  he  pubhshed  his  pam- 
phlet, Peccatum  Origincde,  which  was  not  only  burnt 
at  the  Hague,  but  led  to  his  own  imprisonment,  and 
to  his  expulsion  from  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  whither 


he  had  wished  to  betake  himself.  On  his  return  to 
the  Hague,  he  wrote  De  Stolatce  VvrginUaMs  Jure 
(The  Hague,  1680),  which  gave  still  greater  offence 
than  his  first  work.  Soon  after,  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  found  a  supporter  in  Isaac  Vossius, 
and  probably  received  his  degree  as  doctor  of  civil 
law  in  Oxford.  But  it  would  appear  from  his  viru- 
lent attacks  against  several  digmtaries  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  that  he  met  with  a  good  deal  of  theo- 
logical opposition  in  England  also.  Probably  it  was 
the  death  of  his  benefactor,  Isaac  Vossius,  in  1689, 
that  led  him  in  1693  to  repudiate  his  earlier  writings, 
and  to  regret  their  tone.  Having  become  insane, 
he  appears  to  have  died  in  England  soon  after  1712. 
In  spite  of  his  numerous  enemies,  B.  stood  high  in 
the  friendship  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  time.  His  views  respecting  original  sin 
have  been  often  expressed  by  others,  both  before 
and  after  his  day,  though  in  a  less  flippant  style. 
His  works  are  now  mere  bibliographical  curiosities. 

BE'VEELEY,  the  chief  town  of  the  E.  Biding 
of  Yorkshire,  1  mile  west  of  the  river  Hull,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  canal,  and  10  mOes 
north-north-west  of  the  city  of  Hull.  Pop.  10,058. 
B.  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  Its  trade 
consists  in  com,  coals,  and  leather,  and  there  is  a 
large  colour  and  whiting  manufactory.  The  finest 
object  in  B.  is  the  superb  Gothic  minster,  or  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  St  John,  ranking  next  to 
York  Minster  among  the  ecclesiastical  structures 
of  the  country,  and  exhibiting  different  styles  of 
Gothic  architecture;  the  oldest  part  being  of  the 
13th  c.  The  choir  contains  the  celebrated  Percy 
shrine,  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship.  The 
Grammar  School  of  B.  is  so  old,  that  the  date  of  its 
foundation  is  unknown.  B.  arose  out  of  a  priory 
founded  about  the  year  700,  and  received  its  name 
from  Beverlac,  'lake  of  beavers,'  from  the  great 
number  of  these  animals  in  a  neighbouring  lake  or 
morass. 

BEVEELOO',  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Limbourg,  12  niiles  north-west  of  Hesselt. 
On  the  extensive  heaths  surrounding  it,  the  Belgian 
army  encamps  yearly  for  exercise. 

BB'VEEWYK,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  North 
Holland,  about  7  nules  north  of  Haarlem.  Pop. 
2252.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  what  might 
be  described  as  a  vast  and  beautiful  meadow,  and 
is  quite  a  model  of  Dutch  neatness  and  cleanliness. 
In  his  country-house,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  planned  the  expedition  which 
resulted  in  the  En^sh  Revolution  of  1688. 

BEW'DLEY  (formerly  Beaulieu,  from  its  plea- 
sant situation),  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Severn,  in  the  north-west  of  Worcestershire,  14 
miles  north-north-west  of  Worcester.  Pop.  7318. 
B.  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  It  has 
manufactures  of  leather,  combs,  lantern  leaves, 
carpets,  and  iron  and  brass  wares.  Tiie  chief  transit 
for  goods  is  by  the  Severn.  Near  the  town  is  a 
pubho  park  of  400  acres,  with  fine  groves  of  elm, 
oak,  and  plane. 

BEWICK,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  wood-engraver, 
was  bom  at  Cherrybum,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
in  1753.  Apprenticed  to  Beilby,  an  engraver  in 
Newcastle,  he  displayed  such  extraordinary  apti- 
tude in  his  art,  that,  at  the  age  of  17,  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  cutting  of  the  whole  of  the  dia- 
grams iu  Hutton's  treatise  on  Mensuration.  He 
afterwards  illustrated  Gay's  Fables,  obtaining  iu 
1775,  for  one  of  the  cuts,  the  '  Old  Hound,'  the  prize 
which  the  Society  of  Arts  had  offered  for  the  best 
wood-engraving.  In  1790,  B.,  who  had  entered  into 
partnership  wiQi  Mr  Beilby,  completed,  along  with 
his  brother  John,  who  was  his  pupU,  the  illustrations 
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for  a  General  History  of  British  Quadrupeds,  a  ■work 
■which  raised  his  reputation  far  above  that  of  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  gained  for  him  the  honour- 
able and  not  undeserved  appellation  of  the  reviver 
of  wood-engraving.  Considered  as  works  of  art, 
these  illustrations  are  still  unrivalled  in  graphic 
force  of  expression  and  fidelity  to  nature,  though 
the  great  mechanical  improvements  in  the  art  intro- 
duced since  B.'s  time  have  rendered  them  inferior 
in  clearness  and  dehcacy  of  execution  to  some  of 
the  best  cuts  of  the  present  day.  Assisted  by  his 
brother,  B.  illustrated  Goldsmith's  Traveller  and 
Deserted  Village,  PameU's  Hermit,  and  Somerville's 
Chase;  and  in  1797  appeared  the  first  volume  of 
his  History  of  British  BirdSj  which  was  followed 
in  1804  by  the  second.  This  splendid  work  was 
entirely  B.'s  own,  his  brother  having  died  in  1795. 
B.'s  last  work,  the  unfinished  proofs  of  which  he 
received  the  Saturday  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Gateshead,  November  8,  1828,  is  called 
'  Waiting  for  Death,'  and  represents  an  old  worn- 
out  horse,  with  great  pathos  and  truth.  It  was 
designed  to  assist  in  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals.  A  large  cut  of  a  bull — of  the  Caledonian 
breed — ^is  considered  B.'s  cHief-d'cenime.  B.  had  many 
pupils,  some  of  whom  are  now  among  our  best 
engravers. 

BEX,  a  village  of  3000  inhabitants,  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Vaud,  situated  on  the  high  road  to  the 
Simplon,  about  26  miles  south-east  of  Lausanne. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  extensive  salt  mines,  salt 
works,  and  sulphur  baths.  One  of  the  mines,  called 
Du  Bouillet,  has  a  gallery  74  feet  high,  and  5  feet 
wide,  extending  horizontally  into  the  mountain  a 
distance  of  more  than  2000  yards.  The  quantity 
of  salt  annually  produced  at  B.  is  between  2000 
and  3000  tons. 

BBXA'K,  San  Ajttonio  db,  a  thriving  town  of 
Texas,  on  the  San  Antonio  River,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  110  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Austin  City. 
It  is  growing  rapidly  in  population  (estimated,  in 
1853,  at  6000),  and  of  course  in  wealth.  The  place 
contains  a  United  States  arsenal,  with  two  news- 
papers and  several  seminaries  and  churches.  San 
Antonio  de  B.  was  famous  in  the  conflicts  between 
the  Mexican  authorities  and  the  American  adven- 
turers, more  especially  for  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  by  the  former  of  Colonel  Crockett  and  his 
garrison. 

BBY'ERLAND,  or  BEI'GBRLAND,  an  island  of 
South  HoUand,  lat.  51°  46'  N.,  long.  4°  26'  E.  It  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Old  Maas  with  Hol- 
land Diep  on  the  one  side,  the  river  Spui  uniting 
the  Old  Maas  with  the  HaringvHet  on  the  other. 
It  has  several  vUlages,  one  of  which.  Old  B.,  ia  a 
thriving  place  of  nearly  4000  inhabitants. 

BEY'ROUT,  or  BEIRUT,  the  Berothai  or  Bero- 
thah  of  the  Old  Testament  (2  Samuel  viii.  8,  and 
,Ezekiel  xlvii.  16);  and  the  Berytus  of  the  Romans. 
It  was  besieged  and  captured  by  Baldwin  I.,  king  of 
Jerusalem,  in  1111  y  recaptured  from  the  Christians 
in  1187.  In  1197,  it  again  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Christians,  and  then  successively  under  the 
Saracen,  Seljukian,  and  Turkish  sultans.  In  course 
of  the  operations  to  support  the  Turkish  claims 
against  the  assumed  power  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt, 
B.,  in  1840 — 1841,  was  bombarded  by  the  English 
fleet  under  Sir  C.  Napier,  taken,  and  delivered  over 
to  the  Turks.  There  are  three  castles  stiU  standing 
out  in  the  sea,  whose  battered  walls  bear  witness  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  British  cannon.  There  are  no 
ancient  monuments  worth  visiting. 

B.  is  a  flourishing  commercial  town,  situated  in  a 
most  picturesque  position  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  and 
at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  53  miles  from  Damascus, 
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and  147  from  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  chief  seaport, 
market-town,  and  emporium  of  all  the  trade  with 
the  shores  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Cilicia;  and  has 
a  population  of  20,000  souls,  of  which  about  600  are 
Europeans  (English,  French,  Italian,  and  German). 
Several  British  merchants  are  established  in  B.,  and 
lately  a  branch  of  an  English  bank  (the  Ottoman 
Bank)  has  been  set  up,  the  chief  office  of  which  is 
in  London.  B.  supplies  the  Lebanon,  Damascus, 
and  the  north  of  Syria  to  Antioch  and  Joppa,  with 
European  manufactures  and  goods.  French  steamers, 
carrying  mails,  leave  B.  every  week  for  Marseille. 
British  steamers  ply  between  Liverpool  and  B.  every 
fortnight,  bringing  Manchester  manufactures,  prints, 
chintzes,  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  cutlery,  &c.,  and 
returning  to  Liverpool  with  madder  roots,  wool,  silk, 
valonia,  or  wheat,  of  which  the  country  produces 
considerable  quantities.  Since  1859,  a  direct  trade 
has  been  established  between  B.  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  articles  sent  to  the  United 
States  being  wool  and  olive-oiL  There  is  good 
anchorage  in  the  roadstead,  with  shelter  during 
stormy  weather  in  the  Beyrout  River,  about  3 
miles  from  the  town;  about  150  merchant  vessels 
of  different  nations  visit  and  leave  B.  ev«ry  year. 
The  commerce  is  steadily  increasing.  In  1848,  the 
imports  were  only  £546,266;  in  1853,  they  had  in- 
creased to  £722,864;  and  in  1857,  to  £1,324,550. 
The  exports  in  1848  amounted  only  to  £253,648 ; 
but  in  1853,  they  had  increased  to  £624,544;  and 
in  1857,  to  £983,398.  In  1853,  the  imports  into  B. 
from  Great  Britain  were  £225,875;  in  1858,  they 
had  increased  to  £418,750.  A  conunercial  tribunal, 
composed  of  European  and  native  merchants,  to 
adjudicate  all  mercantile  disputes  and  bankruptcies, 
has  lately  been  established;  and  consuls  from  aU 
nations  reside  at  Beyrout.  Ship-building  has  begun 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  natives,  who  have 
built  and  launched  at  B.  several  vessels  of  fifty  to 
eighty  tons  within  the  last  few  years.  At  a  village 
c^ed  Shemlan,  a  few  miles  from  B.,  Mr  Scott,  an 
enterprising  Scotchman,  has  lately  built  and  estab- 
lished a  sUk  factory,  worked  by  steam;  the  silk 
produced  is  fine,  and  much  esteemed  in  the  London 
and  Lyon  markets.  In  1859,  a  line  of  onmibuses, 
the  first  ever  seen  in  Syria,  was  established  at 
Beyrout.  The  natives  at  first  regarded  them  with 
great  astonishment,  and  crowded  from  all  sides 
to  see  them  pass.  A  French  company  is  now  (1860) 
making  a  good  road  from  B.  to  Damascus.  In  the 
summer  months,  B.  experiences  a  scarcity  of  fresh 
water,  which  has  to  be  brought  in  jars  on  the 
back  of  mules  and  donkeys  from  the  river  of  B., 
a  distance  of  About  three  miles.  The  town  has 
lately  been  improved  by  the  removal  of  the  walla 
which  formerly  surrounded  it.  From  its  proximity 
to  the  moimtains  of  Lebanon,  on  which  the  climate 
is  most  agreeable  and  salubrious,  B.  is  an  attrac- 
tive place  of  residence;  and  it  might  rise  into 
importance  but  for  its  odious  Turkish  custom-house 
arrangements  and  system  of  government. 

BEZA,  Theodobe  (properly,  De  B6ze),  next  to 
Calvin  the  most  energetic  and  influential  of  the 
Genevese  reformers,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Vezelai,  in  Burgundy,  24th  June  1519.  He  received 
an  admirable  education  in  Orleans,  from  Melchior 
Wolmar,  a  German,  who  was  especially  learned  in 
the  Greek  language,  and  also  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  which  he  communi- 
cated to  his  pupil.  As  early  as  1539,  B.  became 
known  as  a  writer  of  witty  and  elegant  but  indecent 
verses,  the  publication  of  which  (1548)  caused  bim 
many  bitter  regrets  in  after-days,  when  his  heart 
was  purer.  In  his  twentieth  year,  he  obtained  his 
degree  as  licentiate  of  civil  law,  and  went  to  live  in 
Paris,  where  he  appears  to  have  spent  several  years 
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in  a  kind  of  fashionable  dissipation,  though  he  doea 
not  accuse  himself  of  any  gross  profligacy.  B. 
ossessed  a  handsome  figure,  which,  together  with 
is  fine  talents  and  good  birthj  opened  to  Viitn  the 
most  brilliant  prospects.  Although  not  a  priest,  he 
pocketed  the  revenues  of  two  benefices,  while  his 
mcome  was  largely  increased  by  the  death  of  an 
elder  brother.  It  was  the  desire  of  his  relatives 
that  he  should  enter  the  church,  but  a  private 
marriage  which  B.  had  contracted,  rendered  this 
impossible.  A  severe  illness  now  attacked  him, 
during  the  lapse  of  which,  the  folly  and  siufubiess 
of  his  career  vividly  presented  themselves  to  his 
conscience;  he  repented,  and  on  his  recovery,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  perils  and  perplexities  of  his 
position,  he  went  to  Geneva  along  with  his  wife, 
October  1548.  Shortly  after,  he  was  appointed 
Greek  professor  at  Lausanne,  an  office  which  he 
held  for  ten  years.  In  1550,  he  published  with 
success  a  melodrama,  entitled  Tlie  Sacrifice  of 
Abraham,  and  delivered  lectures  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  and  the  Epistles  of  Peter  to  crowded 
audiences.  Out  of  these  lectures  ultimately  q)rang 
his  Translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Latin. 
In  1559,  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  became 
Calvin's  ablest  coadjutor,  and  was  appointed  a 
theological  professor  and  president  of  the  college. 
He  had  already  signalised  himself  by  his  work  De 
Hcereticis  a  Givili  Magistratu  puniendis,  in  which, 
like  many  other  good  but  mistaken  men,  he  ap- 
proved of  the  burning  of  Servetus.  His  diplomatic 
tact  was  particularly  good.  He  induced  the  king 
of  Navarre  to  exert  his  influence  on  behalf  of  the 
persecuted  French  Protestants,  and  was  persuaded 
by  the  latter  to  attend  the  conference  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant  divines,  held  at  Poissy  in  1561. 
Here  his  courage,  presence  of  mind,  and  dexterity 
made  a  very  favourable  impression  on  the  French 
court.  Catherine  de  Medicis  entertained  so  high  an 
opinion  of  his  abilities,  that  she  desired  bini  to 
remain  in  France.  WMle  in  Paris,  he  often  preached 
before  the  king  of  Navarre  and  CondS.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  civH  war,  he  accompanied  the  latter 
as  a  kind  of  military  chaplain,  and  after  his  capture 
attached  himself  to  Coligny.  In  1563,  he  once  more 
returned  to  Geneva.  In  the  following  year,  Calvin 
died,  and  the  care  of  the  Genevese  church  now  fell 
principally  upon  his  shoulders.  He  presided  over 
the  synods  of  French  Reformers,  held  at  Eochelle 
in  1571,  and  at  Nismes  in  1572.  In  1574,  he  was 
deputed  by  CondS  to  transact  important  business  at 
the  court  of  the  Palatinate ;  and  in  1586,  measured 
himself  with  the  Wirtemberg  divines,  especially 
Jacob  Andrea,  at  the  religious  conference  held  at 
Montbeliard.  In  1588,  Ms  first  wife  died,  and 
although  verging  on  seventy,  he  married  another — 
an  awkward  circumstance,  it  must  be  confessed,  and 
one  which  his  enemies,  the  Jesuits,  tried  to  make 
a  handle  of;  but  B.,  who  still  retained  complete 
mastery  over  his  faculties^  retorted  with  his  accus- 
tomed liveliness  and  skiU.  In  1597,  his  calumnia- 
tors spread  the  extremely  foolish  report  that  B.  was 
dead,  and  at  the  last  hour  had  returned  to  the 
bosom  of  the  church.  The  witty  patriarch  replied 
in  a  poem  full  of  sparkling  vigour.  He  died  13th 
October  1605,  at  the  ripe  age  of  86. 

B.  was  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles  of 
his  master,  Calvin,  in  whose  spirit  he  vigorously 
ruled  the  Genevan  Church  for  forty  years,  exercising 
the  influence  of  a  patriarch.  To  secure  its  unity, 
stren^h,  and  permanence,  he  spared  no  pains, 
saorihcing  even  his  personal  possessions.  By  his 
abundant  learning,  his  persevering  zeal,  his  acute 
intellect,  his  fine  eloquence,  ^  and  his  impressive 
character,  he  rendered  it  important  services.  His 
numerous  theological  writings,  however,  cannot  be 


said  to  have  proved  attractive  to  posterity.  They 
have  almost  ceased  to  be  read.  The  works  by  which 
he  is  best  known  are  hk  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Latin,  ana  his  History  of  the  French 
Protestants  from  15^  to  1563. 

BBZA'NT.    See  Besant. 

BEZIERS,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  HeraiUt,  lat.  43°  21'  N.,  and  long.  3°  13'  E.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  hiU,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
country,  at  the  junction  of  the  Orb  and  the  Canal  du 
Midi,  about  38  miles  south-west  of  Montpellier.  It 
conta,ins  some  interesting  architectural  and  antique 
buildings — the  principal  being  the  cathedral,  a  noble 
Gothic  edifice ;  the  churches  of  La  Madeline  and  St 
Aphrodise;  and  the  ancient  episcopal  palace.  The 
old  citadel  has  been  destroyed,  but  the  walls  stiU. 
remain,  and  are  made  use  of  as  a  promenade.  B.  has 
manufactures  of  silk  stockings,  woollens,  gloves, 
parchment,  glass,  soap,  leather,  and  much  esteemed 
confectionanes.  It  has  also  extensive  brandy  dis- 
tilleries, and  is  the  centre  of  most  of  the  trade 
of  the  district.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water 
raised  from  the  Orb  by  means  of  a  steam-engine. 
Pop.  19,905. 

B.  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  still  contains 
Roman  remains.  It  is  historically  interesting  in 
connection  with  the  massacre  of  the  Albigenses,  its 
inhabitants  having  been  indiscriminately  put  to 
the  sword  by  Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  pope's 
legate,  for  having  afforded  protection  to  the  fugitives 
in  1209.  B.  simered  also  in  the  religious  wars  of 
the  16th  c. 

BB'ZOAR  (Pers.  pazar,  a  goat ;  or  pa,  against, 
and  zachar,  poison),  a  concretion  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  goats  or  antelopes,  and  formerly  much 
valued  on  account  of  imaginary  medicinal  virtues, 
particularly  as  an  antidote  to  poisons.  Concretions 
of  various  kinds  are  found  in  the  stomachs  of 
herbivorous  quadrupeds,  very  generally  having  for 
their  nucleus  some  small  indigestible  substance 
which  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach.  Some- 
times they  are  of  a  radiating  structure ;  sometimes 
formed  of  concentric  layers ;  sometimes  they  are 
principally  composed  of  superphosphate  of  Hme, 
sometimes  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  or  magnesia. 
Other  concretions  found  in  the  intestines,  &c.,  of 
various  animals  are  sometimes  also  called  bezoar. 
See  Calcdxi.  The  value  of  a  B.  being  supposed  to 
increase  with  its  size,  the  larger  ones  have  been  sold, 
particularly  in  India,  for  very  great  prices. 

BHADRINA'TH,  a  town  of  Gurhwal,  in  the 
subpresidency  of  the  North-western  Provinces, 
India,  situated  in  a  valley  of  the  Himalaya,  25 
nules  to  the  south  of  the  Manah  Pass,  which  leads 
into  Tibet.  Lat.  30°  44'  N.,  long.  79°  32'  E.  Its 
highest  point  is  10,294  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  while,  about  12  nules  to  the  west,  there  is 
a  group  of  summits,  called  the  Bhadrinath  Peaks, 
having  the  respective  elevations  of  23,441,  23,236, 
22,934,  22,754  22,556,  and  21,895  feet;  the  east 
also,  and  the  south-west,  presenting  detached  moun- 
tains of  similar  magnitude.  B.  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vishnugunga,  a  feeder  of  the 
Aluknunda,  which  itself  again  unites  with  the 
Bhageerettee  to  form  the  Ganges.  The  chief  attrac- 
tion of  the  place  is  its  temple,  which,  though  the 
actually  existing  edifice  is  modem,  is  said  to  be  an 
establishment  of  great  antiquity.  This  temple  over- 
hangs a  tank  of  about  30  feet  square,  which  is 
supplied,  by  a  subterranean  passage,  from  a  thermal 
spring  in  the  neighbourhood!  As  ablution  in  these 
waters  is  held  to  cleanse  from  all  past  sins,  B.  is  a 
grand  resort  of  pilgrims,  every  year  bringing  large 
numbers,  but  every  twelfth  year,  when  a  periodical 
festival  is  celebrated,  coUeotiiig  fully  50,000.    Prom 
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November  to  April,  the  temple  and  its  deity  are 
abandoned  even  by  the  attendant  Brahmins,  on 
account  of  the  cold.  ^ 

BHAGAVAD-GITA  (i.  e.,  Revelations  from  the 
Deity)  is  the  title  of  a  reli^ous  metaphysical 
poem,  interwoven  as  an  episode  in  the  great  Indian 
epic  poem  of  the  MahS,bh9,rata  (q.  v.).  Two  hostile 
armies,  the  nearly  related  Kurus  and  Fundus,  are 
drawn  up  in  opposition,  ready  for  battle;  the 
trumpets  sound  tfo  opening  of  the  combat;  and 
the  Fa,ndu  Ardshuna  mounts  his  chariot,  which  is 
guided  by  the  Deity  himself,  as  charioteer,  in  the 
human  form  of  Krishna.  But  when  Ardshuna 
perceives  in  the  hostUe  army  his  relatives,  the 
friends  of  his  youth,  and  his  teachers,  he  hesitates 
to  commence  the  struggle,  held  back  by  the  doubt 
whether  it  were  lawful  for  him,  for  the  sake  of 
the  earthly  gain  of  reconquering  his  father's  king- 
dom, to  transgress  the  divinely  approved  ordi- 
nances for  the  government  of  the  state.  Upon  this, 
Krishna  sets  forth,  in  a  series  of  eighteen  poetic 
lectures,  the  necessity  of  proceeding,  unconcerned 
as  to  the  consequences.  In  the  progress  of  his  long 
discourse,  a  complete  system  of  Indian  religious 
philosophy  is  developed,  in  which  the  highest 
problems  of  the  human  mind  are  treated  with  as 
much  clearness  of  thought  as  elegance  of  language. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  when  and 
by  whom  the  work,  was  composed.  It  is  not, 
however,  one  of  the  first  attempts  of  Indian  philo- 
sophy, for  it  is  rather  of  an  eclectic  nature;  and 
before  it  could  have  been  composed,  there  must 
have  been  a  period  of  long-continued  intellectual 
cultivation  in  many  philosophic  schools.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  it  was  written  in  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  The  work  is  looked  upon  with  great 
reverence  in  India,  and  it  has  accordingly  oeen 
made  the  subject  of  numerous  commentaries  (the 
best  is  that  of  Sr!dhara-Sv9,min,  published  in  Cal- 
cutta in  1832),  and  it  has  likewise  been  translated 
into  various  liidian  dialects.  Five  different  metrical 
versions  in  Hindi  appeared  in  Bombay  in  1842; 
a  translation  into  the  Telugu  dialect  in  Madras, 
1840 ;  into  the  Cauarese,  Bangalore,  1846,  &c.  The 
best  critical  edition  of  the  Sanscrit  text  is  that  of 
A  W.  von  Schlegel  (2d  ed.,  Bonn,  1846),  to  which 
is  added  a  Latin  translation.  Among  the  other 
translations  may  be  mentioned  that  into  English 
by  Wilkins  (Lond.  1785),  who  had  the  credit  of 
first  making  the  work  known  in  Europe;  that 
into  German,  by  Feiper  (Leip.  1834) ;  and  the 
Greek  translation  by  Galanos  (Athens,  1848).  W. 
von  Humboldt's  treatise,  Upon  the  Episodes  of 
the  Mahdbhdrata,  known  under  the  Name  of  the 
Bhagavad-Qitd,  (Berlin,  1827),  coutaius  an  admirable 
exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  the  poem. 

BHAGULPO'EE,  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
the  same  name  in  the  sub-presidency  of  Bengal,  in 
lat.  25°  11'  KT.,  and  long.  87°  E.  It  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  which  is  even  here  7 
miles  wide  in  the  rainy  season.  A  seminary  for 
English  instruction  has  been  here  established  by  the 
British  government,  which,  iu  1852,  numbered  115 
pupils — 15  Mohammedans,  70  Hindus,  and  30  of 
other  denominations.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
are  two  antiquarian  curiosities,  being  round  towers 
of  about  70  feet  in  height,  of  the  origin  or  object 
of  which  nothing  is  known. — 2.  B.,  as  a  district, 
contains  5806  square  mUes,  arid  2,000,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  Hes  south  of  Nepaul,  in  lat.  24°  17' — 26° 
20'  K,  and  in  long.  86°  15'— 88°  3'  E.  About  a  fifth 
of  the  whole  is  covered  by  hills,  which,  stretching 
away  towards  the  south-west,  connect  themselves 
with  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  the  grand  dividing- 
ridge  between  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Ganges. 
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BHAMO',  a  town  of  Burmah,  on  the  Upper 
Irrawaddy,  40  nules  to  the  west  of  the  Chinese 
frontier,  and  180  to  the  north-north-east  of  Ava. 
It  contains  2000  houses,  and  has  round  it  many 
populous  villages.  It  is  the  chief  mart  of  the  trade 
with  China,  the  imports  being  wooUens,  cottons, 
and  silks,  which  are  brought  principally  by  winter 
caravans.  B.  has  also  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
tribes  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  resort  to  the  town, 
exchanging  their  native  produce  for  salt,  rice,  and  a 
sauce  made  of  dried  fish. 

BHANG,  the  eastern  name  for  Hemp  (q.  v.). 

BHARTRIHARI  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
Indian  writer  of  apothegms.  Little  is  known  regard- 
ing the  circumstances  of  his  life.  A  legendary  story 
makes  him  the  brother  of  King  Vikram^itya,  who 
lived  in  the  1st  o.  B.C.,  and  relates  of  him,  that 
after  a  wild  licentious  youth,  he  betook  himself  in 
later  years  to  the  ascetic  life  of  a  hermit.  His 
name  has  been  given  to  a  collection  of  300  apothegms 
— whether  it  be  that  he  actually  wrote  them,  or, 
as  is  more  probable,  that  the  apothegms  were 
popular  works,  written  by  many  various  authors,  but 
ascribed,  according  to  the  Indian  custom,  to  some 
personage  well  known  among  the  people  in  legends 
and  tales.  Cheerful  descriptions  from  nature,  and 
charming  pictures  of  love,  alternate  iu  these 
apothegms,  with  wise  remarks  upon  the  relations  of 
life,  and  profound  thoughts  upon  the  Deity  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Bohleu  has  published 
an  excellent  critical  edition  (Berlin,  1833),  with  a 
supplement,  VaricB  Lectiones  (Berlin,  18S0),  as  well 
as  a  successful  metrical  translation  into  German 
(Hamburg,  1835).  B.  has  a  certaio  special  interest 
as  having  been  the  first  Indian  author  known  in 
Europe,  200  of  his  apothegms  having  been  translated 
in  1653,  by  the  missionary,  Abraham  Roger,  in  a 
learned  work  published  at  Nuremberg,  under  the 
quaint  title.  Open  Gates  to  Hidden,  Heaihemmi. 

BHAVANI-KUDA'R,  or  BHOVANI-KUDAR, 
a  town  iu  the  presidency  of  Madras,  in  the  district 
of  Coimbatoor,  58  nules  to  the  north-east  of  the  city 
of  that  name.  It  takes  its  name  from  its  position 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Bhavani  or  Bhovani,  and 
the  Cauvery.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  chiefly  for  its 
temples  of  Vishnu  and  Siva. 

BH  AWLPOO'R,  the  capital  of  the  protected  state 
of  the  same  name  iu  India,  is  situated  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Ghara,  which,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Sutlej  and  the  Beas,  falls  into  the  Chenab  about 
fifty  nules  further  down,  in  lat.  29°  24'  N.,  and 
long.  71°  47'  E.  It  has  a  circuit  of  four  miles- 
part,  however,  of  the  enclosed  space  being  occupied 
by  groves  of  trees ;  and  its  population  is  estimated 
at  20,000.  B.  has  manufactures  of  scarfs  and 
turbans,  chintzes  and  other  cottons,  and  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  is  remarkably  fertile  in  grain, 
sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  butter,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  mangoes,  oranges,  apples,  and  other  fruits, 
in  perfection.  For  external  commerce,  too,  B.  is 
favourably  placed,  standing  at  the  junction  of  three 
routes  resjiectively  from  the  east,  south-east,  and 
south;  while,  towards  the  north,  the  Hindu  mer- 
chants, who  are  very  enterprising,  have  dealings 

with    Bokhara,    and     even    with    Astrakhan. 2. 

The  state  of  B.  lies  in  lat.  27°  41'— 30°  25' ;  and 
long.  69°  30'— 73°  58'  E.  The  area  is  about  22,000 
square  miles — the  population  being  perhaps  over- 
rated at  600,000,  or  somewhat  more  than  twenty- 
seven  inhabitants  to  a  square  mUe.  The  country  is 
remarkably  level :  only  about  one-sixth  is  capable  of 
cultivation.  The  fertile  portion,  skirting  the  Ghara 
and  the  Indus,  has  a  purely  alluvial  soil;  but  tha 
remainder,  though  presenting  many  traces  of  former 
cultivation  and  population,  is  now,  from  want  of 
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water,  an  irreclaimable  desert  either  of  hard  dry 
clay,  or  of  loose  shifting  sands.  Besides  beasts 
of  chase,  such  aa  tigers,  boars,  &c.,  B.  abounds  in 
domestic  animals,  such  as  camels,  kine,  buffaloes, 
goats,  and  broad-tailed  sheep.  In  few  parts  of 
the  world  are  provisions  finer  or  cheaper.  The 
principal  exports  are  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  hides, 
drugs,  dye-stuffs,  wool,  ghee  or  butter,  and  provi- 
sions ill  general.  The  principal  imports  are  the 
wares  of  Britain  and  India.  The  khan  and  a  great 
majority  of  his  subjects  are  Mohammedans.  But 
Hindus  are  treated  with  much  toleration.  The 
annual  revenue  is  about  1,500,000  rupees,  or  about 
£150,000. 

BHBL,  or  BAEL.    See  Abglb. 

BHOOJ,  the  capital  of  Cutch,  in  India,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  a  fortified  lull  of  the  same 
name,  where  a  temple  has  been  erected  to  the 
cobra  da  capella,  in  lat.  23°  15'  N.,  and  long. 
69°  44'  E.,  about  35  miles  from  the  sea,  It  con- 
tains about  20,000  inhabitants.  Its  mosques  and 
pagodas,  interspersed  with  plantations  of  dates, 
give  to  the  town  an  imposing  appearance  from  a 
distance.  In  1819  it  suffered  severely  from  an 
earthquake.  It  is  celebrated  over  India  for  its 
manufactures  v.  gold  and  silver. 

BHO'PAL,  the  capital  of  the  territory  of  the 
same  name,  in  India,  lies  in  lat.  23°  14'  N.,  and  long. 
77°  33'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  dilapidated 
stone-wall  of  about  two  miles  in  circuit.  The  fort, 
which  is  the  residence  of  the  nawab,  stands  on 
a  huge  rock  outside  the  town.  B.  is  worthy  of 
notice  mainly  in  connection  with  two  immense" 
tanks  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood— one  of  them 
being  2  nules  in  length,  and  the  other  measur- 
ing 44  miles  by  1^.  As  each  sends  forth  a  river, 
they  have  most  probably  been  formed  by  the 
embanking  and  damming  up  of  their  respective 
streams. — The  territory  of  B.  is  a  protected  state, 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  gover- 
nor-general. It  is  situated  within  the  basins  of 
the  Ganges  and  Nerbudda,  in  lat.  22'  32'— 23°  46' 
N.,  and  long.  76°  25'— 78°  50'  E. ;  its  area  being  esti- 
mated at  6764  square  nules,  and  its  population,  on 
an  assumed  average. for  Central  India,  at  662,872. 
Though  the  vast  mass  of  the  people  are  Hindus, 
yet  the  government  is  Mohammedan,  and  is  ijnder- 
stood  to  be  more  popular  in  its  character  than  any 
other  in  India. 

BHOTA'N,  or  BOO'TAN,  a  territory  in  the 
north-east  of  India,  said  to  be  partly  dependent 
on  Tibet,  in  lat.  26°  18'— 28°  2'  N.,  and  long.  88°  32' 
— 92°  30'  E.,  being  bounded  on  the  N.  by  me  main 
ridge  of  the  Himalaya,  on  the  E.  by  Assam,  on 
the  S.  by  Bengal,  and  on  the  W.  by  Sikkim.  With 
an  area  of  64,500  square  nules — more  than  equal 
to  that  of  England  and  Wales — it  is  said  to  con- 
tain only  1,500,000  inhabitants.  The  whole  sur- 
face may  be  described  as  mountainous,  with  a 
gradual  slope  from  north  to  south.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  middle  ranges  are  the  most  productive, 
■^ule  the  south  presents  but  a  scanty  vegetation, 
and  the  north  rises  far  above  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow,  the  central  regions,  at  an  elevation  of  8000 
or  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  are  covered  with  the 
finest  forests  of  oak  and  pine.  Nearly  all  sorts  of 
grain — ^wheat,  barley,  riee,  maize,  and  buckwheat — 
are  here  and  there  cultivated  on  favourable  spots ; 
but  much  grain  is  stUl  imported  from  Bengal, 
being  obtained,  as  well  as  sugar  and  tobacco,  in 
return  for  native  cloths,  rock-salt,  rhubarb,  Tibet 
goods,  mules,  and  ponies.  The  religion  is  Buddhism, 
the  monastic  endowments  of  its  priests  absorbing  a 
large  part  of  the  national  property.  The  government, 
almost  purely  ecclesiastical,  is  in  the  hands  of  an 


oligarchy.  The  Dherma  Bajah,  the  nominal  head, 
is  treated  rather  as  a  god  than  as  a  sovereign ; 
while  the  Deb  Rajah,  the  actual  head,  is  con- 
trolled in  almost  everjrthing  by  a  council  of  eight. 
Polyandry  and  polygamy  equ^y  conspire  to  keep 
down  the  numbers  of  the  population. 

BHURTPO'RB,  the  capital  of  the  protected 
state  of  the  same  name ,  in  India,  is  a  large  town, 
measuring  about  eight  miles  in  circuit,  and  con- 
taining, it  is  said,  about  100,000  inhabitants,  in 
lat.  27°  12'  N.,  and  long.  77°  33'  E.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  chiefly  on  account  of  its  two  sieges  in 
1805  and  1825.  The  strength  of  the  place  lay  in  a 
mud-waU,  which  was  practically  shot-proof,  and 
a  surrounding  ditch,  which  might  at  any  time  be 
filled  with  water  from  a  neighbouring  lake.  On 
the  first  occasion.  Lord  Lakes  assamts  were  all 
bafSed  by  this  trench  thus  flooded.  On  the  second 
occasion,  however.  Lord  Combennere,  having  arrived 
in  time  to  cut  off  the  communications  of  the  garri« 
son  with  the  lake  above  mentioned,  overcame  his 
principal  difficulty;  but  even  then  the  mud- wall 
would  yield  only  to  mining. — 2.  The  protected  state 
of  B.  is  situated  in  lat.  26°  48'— 27°  50'  N.,  and  in 
long.  76°  54' — 77°  49'  E. — ^its  area  being  estimated  afc 
1978  square  nules.  The  population  has  been  assumed 
to  average  300  to  a  square  mile,  giving  a  total  of  about 
600,000.  The  country  suffers  from  want  of  water, 
having  only  three  perennial  streams,  of  which  two, 
however,  are  mere  rills,  in  the  dry  season  ;  and  yet, 
in  many  parts,  the  soil  is  rendered  highly  produc- 
tive by  means  of  irrigation.  The  principal  crops 
are  grain,  cotton,  and  sugar.  In  the  height  of  sum- 
mer, the  climate  has  been  compared  to  the  extreme 
glow  of  an  iron-foundry,  the  thermometer  having 
been  known  to  stand  at  130°  F.  in  the  shade.  The 
rajah's  revenue  is  stated  at  £170,000  a  year ;  and 
his  mihtary  force  is  said  to  eunount  to  5400  men  of 
aU  arms. 

BIA'FRA,  Bight  or,  a  large  bay  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  between  Cape  Formosa  (which 
divides  it  from  the  Bight  of  Benin)  on  the  north, 
and  Cape  Lopez  on  the  south.  Its  extreme  width 
between  these  two  points  is  nearly  600  miles,  its 
depth,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Old  Calabar  River,  about 
250  nules.  The  northern  shores  of  the  Bight,  com- 
prehended imder  the  general  name  of  the  Calabar 
coast,  and  the  eastern  coast,  south  of  Cape  St  John, 
are  low  and  flat.  Near  Old  Calabar, -the  country 
becomes  hflly,  and  opposite  Fernando  Po,  it  rises  into  ■ 
the  lofty  range  of  the  Cameroons.  The  principal 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Bight  are  the  Niger,  or 
Quorra,  the  New  and  Old  Calabar  Rivers,  the  Rio 
del  Rey,  the  Cameroon,  and  the  Gaboon.  The 
creeks  and  estuaHes  of  the  rivers  are  generally 
lined  with  dense  thickets  of  mangrove,  which  some- 
times grow  in  the  water,  their  lower  branches 
covered  with  oysters.  In  the  Bight  of  B.  are  the 
three  islands  of  Fernando  Po,  St  Thomas,  and 
Prince's  Island.  The  chief  European  stations  on 
the  coast  are  Duke  Town,  in  Old  Calabar,  where 
there  is  a  flourishing  missionary  station,  and  Naango, 
or  George's  Town,  a  small  commercial  town  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Gaboon. 

BIA'LYSTOK,  a  fortified  town  of  Western  Rus- 
sia, in  the  government  of  Grodno.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Bialy,  an  affluent  of  the  Narew,  45  miles  south- 
west of  Grodno,  in  lat.  53°  8'  N.,  long.  23°  18'  E.  B. 
is  well  built ;  liine- trees  border  several  of  the  streets, 
and  give  it  a  very  pleasant  aspect.  It  has  a  palatse 
and  park,  now  belonging  to  the  municipality,  but 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Counts  of  Braniski,  and 
called  the  'Versailles  of  Poland,'  a,  commodious 
market,  and  several  churches.    It  has  manufactures 
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of  woollens,  hats,  leather,  soap,  tallow,  &e.    Pop. 
11,467. 

BIANOAVI'LLA,  a  town  of  SicUy,  in  the  pro- 
vince of,  and  about  14  miles  north-west  of  the 
city  of  Catania.  It  is  about  10  nules  distant  from 
Mount  Etna,  on  the  south-west  dechvity  of  which 
mountain  it  is  situated.  It  has  a  trade  in  grain, 
cotton,  and  sOk.     Pop.  about  6000. 

BIANOHI'ST,  Fbancbsco,  celebrated  for  his 
antiquarian  and  astronomical  investigations,  was 
born  December  13,  1662,  at  Verona,  where  he 
received  his  early  education  in  the  Jesuits'  CoUege. 
At  Padua  he  studied  theology,  mathematics,  and 
above  all,  botany;  and  then  proceeded  to  Borne, 
where  he  became  intimate  with  the  most  distin- 
guished savans  of  the  day,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  jurisprudence  and  foreign  languages. 
Alexander  VIII.  bestowed  upon  Mm  a  rich  bene- 
fice, and  Clement  XL  appoiuted  him  secretary  to 
the  commission  for  reforming  the  calendar.  •  B. 
was  employed  to  draw  a  meridian  hne  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  degh  Angeh,  in  Borne, 
which  he  successfully  accomphshed.  After  travel- 
ling through  France,  Holland,  and  England,  he 
returned  to  Italy,  with  the  design  of  drawing  a 
meridian  hne  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean like  that  drawn  by  Cassini  across  France. 
The  operations  connected  with  this  project  occupied 
him  eight  years ;  but  a  variety  of  other  labours,  as 
well  as  want  of  means,  prevented  its  completion. 
Besides  several  memoirs  and  dissertations  on  anti- 
quarian and  astronomical  subjects,  we  may  mention 
his  Istoria  Universale  Provata  cm  Monwmenti  e 
Figwata  coi  Simboli  degli  Antichi  (Rome,  1694),  and 
his  fine  edition  of  the  work  of  Anastasius,  De  Vitis 
Eomanorum  Pontificum,  which  was  completed  by  his 
nephew  Giuseppe  B.  (4  vols.,  Bome,  1718—1734).  B. 
died  iu  March  1729,  and  a  monmnent  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  the  cathedral  of  Verona. 

BIABD,  AuGtrSTE  FBANgois,  a  French  painter, 
known  in  almost  every  department  of  his  art,  but 
chiefly  distinguished  for  his  animated  and  often 
comical  representations  of  ordinary  life  and  manners 
(peinture  de  genre).  B.'s  merits,  and  the  school 
to  which  he  belongs,  will  be  sufficiently  under- 
stood when  we  mention  that  his  countrymen 
have  styled  him  the  Paul  de  Koek  of  painting  ! 
He  was  born  at  Lyon  iu  1800,  and  was  at  first 
destiued  for  the  church  ;  but  subsequently  educated 
at  the  School  of  Art  of  his  native  city.  He  travelled 
in  early  life  in  Malta,  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
where  he  made  sketches,  and  stored  his  memory 
with  images  which  he  used  in  after-years.  In 
1839,  he  visited  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  and  of 
this  journey  one  of  the  fruits  was  his  famous 
picture  of  a  battle  with  polar  bears.  The  first 
picture  which  gaiued  him  distinction  was  his  '  Babes 
in  the  Wood'  (1828)  ;  and  one  of  his  best  is  the 
'  Beggar's  Family,'  ejchibited  in  1836 ;  both  of  which 
pictiures  were  purchased  by  the  town  of  Lyon. 
Many  other  continental  galleries  possess  examples 
of  B.'s  pictures,  and  in  Eigland  they  have  always 
been  much  sought  after. 

BIAERITZ,  a  maritime  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Basses-PyrSnges,  about  5  nules 
south-west  of  Bayonne.  The  French  emperor  and 
empress,  attracted  by  its  pleasant  situation  and 
salubrity,  have,  within  recent  years,  made  it  a  sum- 
mer residence ;  and  the  presence  of  the  court  has  of 
course  tended  to  increase  greatly  the  fame  of  its 
baths  and  singular  grottoes.    Pop.  1928. 

BI'AS,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  Hved  in 
the  time  of  the  Lydian  king,  Alyattes,  and  his  son, 
Croesus,  about  570  B.  c.  He  was  generally  employed 
as  a  political  and  legal  adviser  in  difficult  questions. 


At  the  overthrow  of  Croesus,  when  the  lonians 
dreaded  an  invasion  by  Cyrus,  they  were  advised 
by  B.  to  take  their  personal  property  and  colonise 
Sardinia ;  but  this  advice  was  rejected,  and  the 
lonians,  after  a  vain  defence,  were  subjugated  by 
the  generals  of  Cyrus.  When  the  people  of  Priene 
— the  birthplace  of  B. — were  making  preparations 
to  escape  from  their  besieged  city,  B.,  in  reply  to 
one  who  asked  why  he  was  not  occupied  like 
other  citizens,  employed  the  words  which  have 
become  a  Latin  proverb.  Omnia  mea  mecum  porta, 
'  I  carry  all  my  goods  with  me.' — OreUi,  Opuscula 
Grcecorum  Veterum,  &c.,  1819. 

BIB,  POTJT,  or  WHITING  POUT  {Gadus  luscus 
or  Morrlma  lusca),  a  fish  of  the  same  genus  with 
the  Cod  (q.  v.)  and  Haddock  (q.  v.),  pretty  common 
on  many  parts  of  the  British  coasts,  found  also  on 
those  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Greenland,  &c.  It  is 
seldom  more  than  a,  foot  long,  but  remarkably 
differs  from  all  other  British  fishes  of  the  same 
family  {Gadidce,  q.  v.)  in  the  great  depth  of  its  body, 
which  equals  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
length.  The  back  is  arched,  and  the  nape  exhibits 
a  rather  sharp  ridge.  The  eyes  and  other  parts 
of  the  head  are  invested  with  a  singular  loose 
membrane^  which  the  fish  can  inflate  at  pleasure. 
There  is  a  dark  spot  at  the  origin  of  each  of  the 
pectoral  fins,  as  in  the  Whiting  (q.  v.).  The  names 
Bib  and  Pout,  both  origiaally  local  English  names, 
were  at  one  time  supposed  to  belong  to  distinct 
species  (called  G.  lusca  and  G.  barhata),  but  it  appears 
now  to  be  pretty  certain  that  these  are  reaUy  one. 
In  Scotland,  this  fish  is  generally  called  Brassy.  It 
is  •  well  known  in  the  London  market,  is  in  best 
condition  in  November  and  December,  and  is  much 
esteemed  for  the  table. 

BI'BERACH,  a  town  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Danube.  It  is  situated  on  the  Beiss,  iu 
the  charming  valley  of  the  same  name,  about  23 
miles  south-south-west  of  Ulm ;  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  ditch  and  by  walls  fianked  with  towers. 
It  has  manufactures  of  paper,  hnen,  and-  fustians, 
leather,  children's  toys,  &o.  Pop.  about  5000.  In 
October  1796,  Moreau  won  a  great  victory  over 
the  Austrian  general  Latour  at  B.,  the  latter  losing 
4000  prisoners  and  18  pieces  of  cannon.  Here 
also,  in  1800,  Moreau  again  defeated  the  Austrian 
general  Kray.  B.  fell  into  the  possession  of  Baden 
m  1802,  but  four  years  afterwards,  was  ceded  to 
Wiirtemberg.  Wieland  the  poet  was  bom  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

BI'BEBICH,  a  village  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine,  and  about  4  miles 
south  from  Wiesbaden,  is  noted  for  its  splendid 
palace.  The  views  of  the  river-scenery  from  B.  are 
imri vailed.    Pop.,  including  Mosbach,  about  3000. 

BI'BIBI,  BI'BIBI  BAEK,  and  BI'BIBINB. 
See  Greenheabt. 

BIBLE  (6r.  Ta  Mblia,  '  The  Books  '—see  Book) 
is  the  name  given  by  Chrysostom  in  the  4th  c.  to 
that  collection  of  sacred  writings  recognised  by 
Christians  as  the  documents  of  their  divinely 
revealed  religion.  Both  as  regards  language  and 
contents,  they  are  divided  into  two  parts — me  Old 
and  New  Testament,  or  rather,  the  Old  and  New 
Covenant;  for  the  word  testamentum  is  only  a 
translation  into  the  later  Latiiuty  of  the  2d  c.  of 
the  Greek  diaihehe,  'covenant.'  The  history  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  connected  with  that  of  the  New 
by  a  series  of  writings  not  received  by  Protestants 
as  canonical,  and  collectively  styled  the  Apocrypha 
(q.  v.). 

The  Old  Testament  is  a  collection  of  39  books, 
written  partly  in  the  Hebrew,  and  partly  in  the 
Chaldaic  language,  and  containing  all  the  remains 
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of  Hebrew-Chaldaio  literature  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  2d  0.  B.  c.  By  an  artificial  arrangement 
under  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  the 
number  of  books  has  been  limited  among  the  Jews 
to  22.  These  writings  were  spoken  of  in  the  time 
of  Christ  as  grapM,  Scripture,  or  Holy  Scripture, 
or,  more  distinctively,  with  regard  to  their  principal 
contents,  as  'the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  Some- 
times the  Psalms  and  the  remaining  holy  writings 
(hagiographa)  are  distinctively  noticed.  The  Law 
includes  the  PentatWoh,  or  the  first  five  boobs. 
The  Prophets  are  subdivided  into  earlier  and  later : 
the  former — ^which,  however,  are  not  properly  pro- 
phetical— including  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings;  and  the  latter  containing 
the  three  great  prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Ezekiel — to  whom  the  Christians,  in  accordance 
with  the  Alexandrine  translation,  add  Daniel,  as 
weU  as  the  minor  prophets.  The  third  division 
of  the  Old  Testament  includes  the  hagiographa, 
consisting  of  the  books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Psahns, 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Euth,  Lamenta- 
tions, and  Esther.  With  regard  to  the  order  of 
these  several  books,  the  Alexandrine  translation, 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  Luther  on  one 
side,  differ  from  the  Jews;  again,  among  the  Jews, 
the  Tahnudists  differ  from  the  Masoretes,  while  a 
difference  is  also  found  between  Spanish  and  German 
MSS.  Hence  have  sprung  the  different  arrangements 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Septuagint  is  generally  adduced  in  proof  of 
the  existence  of  these  books  in  a  collected  form  as 
early  as  285  B.  c,  but  as  most  scholars  now  doubt 
whether  at  that  period  more  than  the  Pentateuch 
was  translated  into  Hellenistic  Greek,  we  cannot 
safely  build  upon  such  evidence.  The  earliest  indubit- 
able notice  is  found  in  the  prologue  to  the  Alexan- 
drine translation  of  the  book  of  Jesus  Son  of  Sirach, 
written  by  his  grandson  probably  about  130  B.  c, 
and  which  not  merely  demonstrates  that  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  then  existed  in  a  collective  form, 
but  that  they  must  have  so  existed  for  a  considerable 
time.  His  language,  however,  does  not  prove  that 
the  third  division  was  then  concluded,  though  neither 
does  it  disprove  it.  This  conclusion  is  first  definitely 
ascertained  from  the  catalogue  given  by  Josephus, 
who  flourished  after  the  middle  of  the  first  centmy  of 
the  Christian  era,  while  Philo,  who  flourished  41  A.  D., 
quotes  casually  from  nearly  the  whole  of  them. 

As  regards  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  Old  Testament,  there  has  been  much  discussion 
in  modern  times.  The  generally  received  opinion  is, 
that  the  various  books  were  originally  written  whoUy 
or  chiefly  by  the  persons  whose  names  are  affixed 
to  them,  except  Judges  (Samuel),  Kuth  (Samuel), 
Esther  (Mordecai),  Kings  and  -  Chronicles  (Ezra 
and  Jeremiah),  and  perhaps  Job  (Moses?);  but 
that  these  MSS.  having  perished  in  the  destruction 
of  the-  first  temple,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  took 
Jerusalem,  the  members  of  the  great  synagogue — 
which  included  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
Malachi,  and  afterwards  Simon  the  Just — 50  years 
after  the  building  of  the  second  temple,  acting  in 
accordance  with  a  divine  commission,  rewrote  the 
Old  Testament;  or  rather  made  a  recension  of  other 
existing  copies,  to  which  were  subsequently  added 
the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Thus  the  canon 
was  concluded.  This  was  the  belief  of  the  Jews 
themselves  at  a  later  period;  the  Pirhe  Aboth 
(Sayings  of  the  Fathers),  one  of  the  oldest  books 
of  the  Talmud,  as  well  as  other  Jewish  records,  dis- 
tinctly assert  it.  It  is,  however,  simply  a  tradition, 
and  tiiough  possibly  true,  is  necessarily  incapable 
either  of  demonstration  or  refutation.  In  the  absence 
of  any  direct  and  conclusive  evidence  on  this  point, 
the  contents   of   the    Old  Testament   have    been 


minutely  analysed  by  modem  German  critics,  who 
have  attempted  to  shew  that  they  bear  internal 
evidence  of  having  been  composed  generally  at  a 
later  period  than  is  ordinarily  believed.  This 
opinion,  however,  has  met  with  httle  acceptance  out 
of  Germany,  as  it  is  considered  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  view  of  inspiration  which  has  beer^  and 
still  is,  commonly  held  both  by  Jewish  rabbis  and 
Christian  divines. 

The  Samaritans,  who  were  at  enmity  with  the 
Jews,  recognised  only  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and 
a  corrupt  version  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  as  canonicaL 
On  the  other  side,  the  Egyptian  Jews,  for  whom  the 
Alexandrine  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
made,  received  as  canonical  several  writings  which 
were  rejected,  or  subordinated  as  apocryphal  (see 
Apocrypha),  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  The  primitive 
church,  in  the  period  which  elapsed  before  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament  was  completed,  referred  to 
the  Old  Testament  for  proof  of  doctrines ;  but,  on 
account  of  the  prevalent  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  languages  among  the  early  Christians, 
the  Alexandrine  Greek  version  was  the  authority 
employed.  As  this  included  the  apocryph?d  books, 
rejected  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  the  earliest 
Christian  Fathers  made  the  same  use  of  these  writ- 
ings as  of  the  others ;  but  the  growth  of  criticism 
during  the  next  two  centuries  was  fatal  to  their 
reputation,  or  at  least  to  their  authority.  We  do 
not  find,  however,  that  they  were  formally  designated  ■ 
'  apocryphal '  until  the  time  of  Jerome  (5th  c), 
though  the  Greek  Church,  in  the  previous  century, 
had  approximated  to  this  mode  of  viewing  them, 
by  affirming  them  to  be  not  canonical,  but  only 
edifying,  and  also  by  issuing  lists  or  catalogues  of 
those  books  which  were  recognised  as  canonical.  In 
the  Latin  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  these  writings 
were  received  as  canonical  after  the  4th  c,  though- 
Jerome,  Hilarius,  Kufinus,  and  Junilius  wished  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  canonical  books  by  the' 
name  of  Itiri  ecclesiastid.  The  Protestants,  at  the 
Reformation,  returned  to  the  distinction  originaEy 
made  by  the  Palestinian  Jews  between  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  apocryphal 
works  included  in  the  Alexandrine  version  and  the 
Latin  Vulgate.  Luther,  in  his  translation  of  the 
B.,  included  the  Apocrypha  as  'books  not  to  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  canonical  Scriptures; 
but  profitable  for  reading.'  The  Council  of  Trent, 
which  seemed  to  thinli  that  the  only  safe  path  for 
Catholicism  to  pursue  was  the  exact  opposite  of 
that  on  which  Protestantism  moved,  declared  that 
whoever  denied  the  canonical  character  of  the 
Apocrypha  should  be  anathema. 

The  New  Testament,  or  the  collection  of  canoni- 
cal scriptures  containing  the  history  and  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  may  be  divided  into  three  chief 
sections:  1.  The  historical  books,  or  the  four  gos- 
pels, and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  2.  The  didactic 
and  pastoral  vmtings,  which  include  the  Epistles 
of  Paul  to  the  Eomans,  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  ThessaJonians, 
Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon,  the  Hebrews,,  the  two 
Epistles  of  Peter,  the  :three  epistles  of  John,  the 
Epistles  of  James  and  Jude.  3.  The  prophetical 
section,  consisting  only  of  one  book,  the  Apocalypse, 
or  Revelation  of  St  John  the  Divine.  The  primitive 
Christians  referred  for  proof  of  doctrine,  &c.,  only, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  the  Old  Testament,  and 
quotations  from  it  by  the  apostolic  Fathers  are 
numerous  enough ;  but  we  find  few  clear  and  certain 
references  to  the  didactic  portions  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  reason  of  this  appears  to  be,  that  the 
lapse  of  time  had  hallowed  the  Old  Testament,  and 
given  to  it  that  superior  authority  which  springs  from 
venerable  age.    The  generation  which  immediatdy 
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succeeded  that  of  tlie  apostlea — and  indeed,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
apostles  themselves — did  not  consider  the  apostoHe 
writings  of  equal  importance  as  writings  with  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Besides,  most  of 
the  epistles  were  of  little  use  in  controversy,  for 
the  earhest  heretics  denied  the  apostleship  of  St 
Paul ;  while  both  parties  admitted  the  authority  of 
the  Septuagint,  and  found  in  it  their  common 
weapons  of  argument.  Nevertheless,  we  occasion- 
ally find  references  to  the  didactic  portions  of  the 
New  Testament,  such  as  those  to  Romans,  1st 
Corinthians,  Ephesians,  Hebrews,  and  James,  in 
Clemens  Romanus ;  to  1st  Corinthians  and  Ephesians, 
in  Ignatius ;  to  Romans,  1st  Corinthians,  2d  Cor- 
inthians, Galatians,  PhBippians,  1st  Timothy,  2d 
Timothy,  1st  Peter,  and  1st  John,  in  Polycarp. 
StiU  more  uncertain  are  the  references  of  the  apos- 
tohoal  Fathers  to  the  gospels.  The  notices  found 
in  Barnabas,  Clemens  Romanus,  Ignatius,  and 
Polycarp  are  only  sufficient  to  indicate  that  all  the 
great  facts  of  Christ's  life  were  known  to  the 
chiu'ches,  and  that  the  doctrinal  significance  of 
these  had  begun  to  be  realised.  They  do  not, 
however,  demonstrate  the  existence  of  written 
gospels,  but  they  prove  that  Christianity  rests  on 
a  historic  basis.  Their  silence  in  relation  to  the 
written  gospels  now  constituting  a  portion  of  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament,  is  at  first  sight 
singular ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  the  facts  of 
the  Saviour's  life  and  teaching  were  apparently  quite 
familiar  to  the  churches — so  familiar,  indeed,  that 
no  explanation  was  needed  in  alluding  to  them — we 
see  that  the  necessity  of  the  apostolic  fathers  quoting 
from  the  Evangelists  ceases.  It  is  contended,  that 
any  specific  quotations  would  have  been  a  work  of 
supererogation ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  didactic 
epistles,  which  were  written  originally  for  the  bene- 
fit of  particular  churches,  and  conditioned  by  their 
special  circumstances,  and  the  contents  of  which, 
therefore,  could  not  be  so  well  or  widely  known, 
quotations  or  allusions  might  more  naturally  be 
looked  for.  But  evidence  of  this  negative  character 
for  the  existence  of  the  evangelical  records,  however 
probable,  is  very  uncertain,  and  its  uncertainty  is 
increased  by  the  use  made  of  writings  which,  at  a 
later  period,  were  rejected  as  apocryphal.  First,  in 
the  second  half  of  the  2d  c,  more  distinct  references 
to  the  gospels  are  found  in  Papias  (died  163),  in 
Justin  Martyr  (died  166  A.D.),  in  his  pupil  Tatian 
(died  176),  in  Athenagoras  (died  180),  and  in 
TheophOus,  who  wrote  about  the  year  180.  None 
of  these  writers,  however,  name  the  authors  from 
whom  they  quote,  though  Papias — ^the  earliest,  but 
not  the  most  trustworthy  of  them — bears  direct 
and  minute  testimony  to  the  existence  of  gospels  by 
St  Matthew,  St  Mairk,  St  John,  the  cathoUo  epistles, 
and  the  Apocalypse,  whence  it  has  been  concluded 
that  the  authenticity  of  the  apostoUc  memoirs  was 
not  then  settled,  and  perhaps  not  even  investigated ; 
but  anonymous  quotation  seems  to  have  been  a 
characteristic  carelessness  of  the  time,  for  of  this 
kind  are  117  of  Justin  Martyr's  references  to  the 
Old  Testament.  The  great  fact  on  which  a  pon- 
Btructive  Christian  criticism  leans  in  regard  to 
the  evidence  of  these  writers  is,  that  they  do  not 
speak  of  the  gospels  or  apostolic  memoirs  as  things 
which  had  only  recently  made  their  appearance, 
but  as  well  known  and  long  established.  Justin 
even  states  that  the  '  apostolic  memoirs '  were 
regularly  read  in  the  chm'ohes  for  the  edification 
of  believers — a  fact  which  clearly  indicates  their 
superior  sanctity  and  universal  reception.  The 
Tubingen  school  contend,  that  these  apostolic 
memoirs  could  not  have  been  the  canonical  gospels, 
but  must  rather  have  been  the  primitive  evangelical 
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records  out  of  which  the  canonical  gospels  were 
formed;  but  this  opinion  appears  to  be  utterly 
untenable,  when  we  remember  that  only  twenty  or 
thirty  years  can  be  allowed  for  the  transmutations 
to  take  place  in,  and  that  the  churches  must  have 
silently  consented  to  the  change,  for  there  is  no 
murmur  of  complaint  or  hint  of  opposition  expressed 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  time. 

Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  a  strict  and  pure  New 
Testament  canon  (see  Cajton)  is  not  discernible  in 
the  church  in  Justin  Martyr's  time.  There  is  no 
positive  evidence  in  favour  of  its  existence ;  but  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  consciousness  of 
freedom  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  penetrated  the 
Christians  of  the  1st  c;  the  opposition  of  what  in 
continental  theology  are  termed  the  Petrine  and 
Pauline  (q.  v.),  i.e.,  the  Judaising  and  anti- Judaising 
parties,  which  does  unquestionably  appear  to  have 
existed,  though  not  in  that  exaggerated  form  in 
which  it  is  apprehended  by  the  Tubingen  school, 
who  consider  it  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  non- 
existence at  the  time  of  a  catholic  church ;  the 
still  living  tradition  of  the  apostles ;  the  difficulty 
of  diffusing  apostolic  writings  sent  only  to  particular 
churches ;  the  absence  of  criticism ;  the  vacillation 
in  determining  the  point  where  the  apostolic  men 
ceased ;  the  use  in  the  worship  of  God  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and,  in  particular  churches,  of  casual 
Christian  writings,  not  now  looked  upon  as  canoni- 
cal :  all  these  causes  together  operated  in  hindering, 
tUl  the  middle  of  the  2d  c,  a  formal  collection  of 
New  Testament  writings  of  any  compass  or  critical 
value,  though  it  seems  quite  clear  that  they  existed 
separately,  and  were  regarded  as  the  most  authori- 
tative records  of  the  new  dispensation.  The  earliest 
trace  of  such  a  collection  (the  ten  Pauline  epistles 
without  the  pastoral  epistles)  appears  after  the 
middle  of  the  2d  c,  in  opposition  to  that  gnostic 
perversion  of  primitive  Christianity  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Marcion  of  Pontus.  In  the  close 
of  the  2d,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  3d  c,  Irenseus, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  TertuUian  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  recognition  of  the  four  gospels,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  thirteen  Pauhne  epistles, 
the  1st  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Ist  Epistle  of  John,  and 
the  Apooaljrpse,  as  canonical  writings.  But  they  do 
even  more  than  bear  testimony  to  their  recognition — 
they  appeal  to  antiquity  for  proof  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  books  which  they  used  as  Christian  Scrip- 
tures. On  this  point,  TertuUian  is  especially  precise, 
and  his  most  convincing  argument  on  behalf  of  the 
'  surety  of  the  gospels '  is,  that  '  the  very  heretics 
bear  witness  to  them.'  They  did  not,  it  is  admitted, 
acknowledge  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament 
canon,  but  this  is  explicable  on  the  hypothesis, 
which  is  justified  by  investigation,  that  the  por- 
tions rejected  were  those  that  seemed  aKen  to 
their  own  opinions.  Two  distinct  collections  of 
writings  are  now  noticed — the  Instrumenium,  Evan- 
gelicum,  containing  the  four  gospels ;  and  the 
Instrwmentum  Apostolicum,  containing  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  along  with  the  Pauline  and  other 
epistles.  Respecting  several  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment canon,  differences  of  opinion  prevailed  in  early 
times,  nor  was  the  war  of  criticism  closed  imtil  the 
6th  c,  for  considerable  difference  of  opinion  existed 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  testimony  of  the  early 
apologetic  authors.  Origeu  doubted  the  authority 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  the  Epistle  of 
James,  of  Jude,  of  the  2d  of  Peter,  and  the  2d 
and  3d  of  John ;  whHe,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
disposed  to  recognise  as  canonical  certain  apocryphal 
scriptures,  such  as  those  of  Hennas  and  Barnabas, 
which  were  decidedly  rejected  by  the  Church.  The 
Apocalypse  was  treated  as  a  dubious  part  of 
the  canon  down  to  the  7th  c.     The  learned  and 
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circumspect  Father,  Eiisebius,  in  the  4th  o. ,  in  a  passage 
of  his  Churdi  History,  distinguishes  three  classes  of 
New  Testament  scriptures :  1.  Universally  recognised 
soriptiu'es  {homologoumma)i  the  four  gospels,  the 
Acta  of  the  Apostles,  the  fourteen  Pauhne  epistles, 
the  1st  Epistle  of  John,  and  the  1st  of  Peter,  2. 
Scripture  not  universally  recognised'  (antilegomena 
or  notha),  including  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude, 
two  Epistles  (2d  and  3d)  of  John,  the  2d  of  Peter, 
and  the  Apocal^se  of  John ;  also  the  Acts  of  Paul 
(afterwards  universally  rejected),  the  Book  of  the 
Shepherd  (Hennas),  xhe  Revelation  of  Peter,  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Doctrines  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  3.  Absurd  and 
heretical  scriptures. 

The  Western  Church,  which  was  more  con- 
servative and  less  critical  than  the  Eastern 
Church,  completed  the  canon  with  greater  rapi- 
dity. Although  the  eastern  Council  of  Laodioea 
(360 — 364),  in.  determining  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament,  excluded  the  Apocalypse,  the  western 
synods  of  Hippo-Regius  (393),  Carthage  (397),  the 
Koman  bishop.  Innocent  I.  (in  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  c),  and  the  GonciUum  Romanwm  under 
Gelasius  I.  (494),  recognised  the  entire  canon  of 
the  New  Testament  as  we  find  it  in  the  present 
day.  The  doubts  entertained  by  individuals  respect- 
ing some  parts  of  the  canon  had  become  excep- 
tional and  unimportant  at  the  close  of  the  7th  c. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  Greek  scholarship,  as  also, 
perhaps,  to  the  growing  idea  of  an  infalhble  chijrch 
papacy,  there  was  no  criticism  worthy  of  the  name 
during  the  middle  ages.  Doubts,  therefore,  respect- 
ing ime  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Epistles 
of  James  and  Jude  were  first  revived,  after  a  long 
quietude,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Luther 
himself  ventured  to  declare  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse  'apocryphal.'  The 
spirit  of  orthodox  dulness  which  ruled  the  Pro- 
testant Church  from  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
to  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  had  a  deadening  effect 
on  true  biblical  criticism.  This  was  first  revived 
by  a  liberal  Catholic  vmter,  Richard  Simon  (died 
1712),  who  first  conceived  the  plan  of  '  an  hidtorico- 
critical  introduction'  to  the  B. ;  afterwards,  the 
labours  of  Lowth,  Sender,  Herder,  Griesbach, 
Michaelis,  Eicbhorn,  and  others,  gave  a  new  im- 
pidse  to  scriptural  exegesis.  In  Germany,  we  may 
name  among  writers  on  the  conservative  and  ortho- 
dox side,  the  Catholic  divines,  Jahn  and  Hug,  with 
the  Protestant  writers,  Hengstenberg,  Havemiok, 
Guerike,  Delitzsch,  and  Caspari :  on  the  other  sidS, 
Berthold,  De  Wette,  Credner,  Reuss ;  and  since  the 
publication  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  by  Strauss,  the 
'  New  Tubingen  school,'  virith  F.  Baur  (q.  v.)  at  its 
head,  has  questioned  the  authenticity  and  apos- 
tolical antiquity  of  aU  the  New  Testament  scrip- 
tures, except  the  four  larger  Epistles  of  Paul — to 
the  Romans,  the  Corinthians  (1st  and  2d),  and  the 
Galatians;  while  recently,  Bruno  Bauer  (q.v.)  has 
even  denied  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.  The  German  controversy  respecting 
the  New  Testament  canon — one  class  of  critics 
asserting  that  the  majority  of  the  New  Testament 
scriptures  were  written  (in  their  present  form)  after 
the  middle  of  the  2d  c. ; .  the  opposite  class  ascribing 
to  these  scriptures  an  apostolic  origin — stUl  remains 
in  agitation;  but,  excluding  the  'Tubingen'  and 
'Young  Hegelian'  schools  of  criticism,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  a  majority  of  the  biblical  critics  of 
Germany  now  recognise  the  substantial  authenticity 
of  the  whole  New  Testament  canon,  except  the  2d 
Epistle  of  Peter,  leaving,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
a  wide  margin  for  supplementary  interpolations,  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

.But,  aa  might  have  been  expected,  the  effects  of  the 


strife  could  not  always  remain  confined  to  Germany. 
They  have  been  felt  more  or  less  over  all  Protestant 
countries ;  and  even  Catholic  France,  which  has  no 
theology  to  contend  for,  shews  the  influence  of  the 
new  movement  in  those  departments  of  art  and 
science  which  are  most  nearly  allied  to  theology. 
In  England,  during  the  18th  c,  several  valuable 
apologetic  works  were  published,  such  as  Lardner's 
Gredtbility  of  the  Oospet  History,  and  Paley's  Horn 
PauUnae.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  c.  appeared 
Home's./»<rod«cfe'ore  to  tlie  Study  of  tlie  Scriptures, 
which  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  Since  then, 
TregeUes,  Davidson,  Westcott,  and  numerous  other 
scholars,  have  entered  the  field;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  affirm,  that,  at  least  among  the  higher,  more 
philosophio,  and  more  earnest  class  of  British  theo- 
logians, there  exists  at  this  moment  a  keener  spirit 
of  impartial  inquiry,  as  regards  tlje  foundations  of 
biblical  criticism,  than  Britain  has  ever  previously 
witnessed.  The  practical  tendencies  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind  long  restrained  it  from  interfering  in 
what  seemed  to  be  a  mere  maze  of  unprofitable 
speculation ;  but  now  that  its  deep  and  vital  relations 
to  the  groundwork  of  men's  actual  and  possible 
beliefs  have  begun  to  be  felt,  these  same  practical 
tendencies  are  manifestly  asserting  themselves,  and 
we  may  confidently  anticipate  that  a  large  measure 
of  attention  on  the  part  both  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  wUl  soon  be  given  to  this  most  important  of  all 
branches  of  knowledge. 

Editions  of  the  Biblb  :  History  of  the  Text. 
— ^As  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  were 
written  in  ancient  languages,  and  transcribed  in 
times  when  philological  criticism  hardly  existed,  the 
examination  and  comparison  of  various  editions, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  purity  of 
text,  forms  an  important  part  of  theological  study. 

Text  of  the  Old  Testament. — The  first  duty  of  an 
impartial  critic  of  this  question  is  to  lay  aside  both 
of  the  extreme  and  untenable  opinions  regarding  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  viz. — 1st,  that  it 
has  come  down  to  us  in  an  absolutely  faultless  condi- 
tion, by  miraculous  preservation ;  and  2d,  that  it  has 
been  wilfully  and  unscrupulously  falsified  by  .the 
Jews.  That  there  are  erroneous  readings,  nobody 
doubts.  The  real  task  devolving  on  a  student  of 
this  branch  of  theological  science  is  to  explain  these 
on  natural  principles,  and  by  collating  the  various 
recensions,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  pure  text,  or  as 
close  an  approximation  to  that  as  may  be  possible. 
The  following  is  a  tolerably  complete  classification 
of  the  causes  of  errors.  1.  Eirors  arising  from 
imperfect  sight  or  occasional  inattentivetiess ;  as  when 
transcribers  substituted  one  letter  for  another  similar 
in  appearance,  transposed  letters,  words,  and  sen- 
tences, and  omitted  the  same ;  of  which  there  are 
various  examples.  2.  Errors  arising  from  imperfect 
hearing,  of  which  there  are  not  many  examples. 
3.  Errors  arising  from  defective  memory;  as  when 
a  transcriber  fancied  that  he  knew  certain  words, 
phrases,  or  clauses,  on  account  of  their  having 
occurred  before;  of  these  there  are  occasional 
examples.  4.  Errors  arising  from  defective  judgment ; 
as  when  words  were  wrongly  divided,  or  abbrevia- 
tions wrongly  resolved;  also  from  the  custodes 
Unearwm,  (i.  e.,  the  letters  which  filled  up  the  occa- 
sional vacant  space  at  the  end  of  lines)  and  marginal 
remarks  being  sometimes  incorporated  with  the 
text.  These  not  unfrequently  happen.  5.  Errors 
arising  from  a  wdl-meawt  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  transcriber  to  explain  or  amend  a  text,  really 
or  apparently  obscure.  In  this  respect  the  Sama- 
ritans are  greatly  to  blame.  See  Samabitau  Ver- 
sion OP  THE  Pentateuch.  A  very  knotty  point 
is,  the  condition  of  the  text  before  and  at  the 
close  of  the  canon.    The  opinion  of  Eichhom,  De 
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Wette,  and  others  is,  that  while  the  hooks  circulated 
singly  in  a  sphere  of  uncertain  authority,  they  were 
greatly  corrupted;  in  support  of  which,  considerable 
e-vidence  is  adduced,  but  stiU  the  probabilities  are, 
on  the  whole,  against  such  a  supposition,  and  it  is 
better  to  suppose  that  the  conflicting  accounts  of 
the  same  events  which  are  to  be  met  with,  especially 
in  the  historical  books,  arise  not  from  the  careless- 
ness or  corruptions  of  copyists,  but  rather  from  the 
original  authors  or  compilers  having  consulted 
different  documents. 

From  recent  investigations,  it  appears  clear  that 
the  strict  dogmatic  Jews  of  Palestine  and  Babylon 
were  generally  far  more  careful  in  their  preservation 
of  sacred  records  than  the  Samaritans  and  the 
Alexandrines,  the  latter  of  whom  were  remarkable 
for  their  free,  philosophising,  non-textual  spirit.  In 
the  schools  of  learning  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  presided  over  by  Hillel,  who  had  come  from 
Babylon,  and  Shammai,  and  in  those  which  flourished 
elsewhere  in  Palestine,  after  the  fall  of  the  metro- 
polis, for  instance,  at  Lydda,  Csesarea,  Tiberias,  &c., 
as  also  in  the  academies  of  Sora,  Pumpeditha,  and 
Nahardea,  near  the  Euphrates,  at  a  later  period, 
the  text  of.  the  Old  Testament  was  deflned  with 
great  care,  first  by  the  Talmudists,  who  seem  to 
have  adhered  very  closely  to  the  ancient  text,  and 
after  the  completion  of  the  Talmud  at  the  close  of 
the  5th  u.  by  the  Masorites.  See  Masora.  This 
care  was  at  first  bestowed  only  on  the  consonants 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  The  Masoretic  vowel  system, 
which  sprang  from  that  already  existing  among 
the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  was  developed  from  the 
7th  to  the  10th  centuries  at  Tiberias.  By  the 
11th  c.  it  appears  to  have  been  completed,  while 
the  Spanish  rabbis  of  the  next  century  seem  ignor- 
ant of  its  then  recent  origin  (Davidson's  Text  of 
the  Old  Testament  Considered,  Lond.  1856).  After 
the  11th  c,  the  Masoretic  text,  with  its  perfected 
system  of  vowels  and  accents,  became  the  standard 
authority  among  Jewish  scholars.  The  comparative 
values  of  the  different  readings  in  the  various  MSS., 
had  by  that  time  been  carefully  determined,  and  the 
chief  business  of  copyists,  henceforth,  was  to  make 
faithful  transcripts. 

The  earliest  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  B. 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  MSS.  'They  are 
without  titles  at  the  commencement,  have  appen- 
dices, are  printed  on  parchment  with  broad  margin, 
and  large  iU-shaped  type,  the  initial  letters  being 
commonly  ornamented  either  with  wood-cut  engrav- 
ings or  by  the  pen.  These  letters,  however,  are 
often  absent.  With  vowels,  the  editions  in  question 
are  very  imperfectly  supplied.  Separate  parts  of 
the  B.  were  first  printed.'  The  Psalms  appeared 
in  1477,  probably  at  Bologna ;  the  Pentateuch  at 
Bologna  in  1482 ;  the  Prophets  in  1486 ;  the  Hagio- 
grapha  in  1487.  To  most  of  these  were  subjoined 
the  rabbinical  commentary  of  Kimohi.  The  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  appeared  in  small  folio  at 
Soncino,  1488,  and  appears  to  have  been  followed 
by  the  edition  of  Brescia  (1494),  which  was  used 
by  Luther  in  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Biblia  Polyglotta  Oomplutensia  (1514 — 1517), 
the  Biblia  RaMnnica  of  Bomberg,  edited  by  Eabbi 
Jacob-Ben-Chayim  (Venice,  1525—1526),  which  has 
been  adopted  in  most  of  the  subsequent  editions — 
the  Antwerp  Biblia  Polyglotta  (8  vols.,  1569—1572), 
also  the  editions  by  Hutterus  (Hamburg,  1587,  and 
frequently  reprinted),  Buxtort  (Basel,  1611),  and  espe- 
ciaUy  that  by  Jos.  Athias  (Amsterdam,  1661 — 1667) 
^aU  these  are  celebrated,  and  have  supplied  the 
basis  of  later  editions  by  Simon,  Hahn,  TheUe,  and 
others.  In  the  17th  c,  a  vehement  controversy 
arose  regarding  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text ; 
one  party  maintained  that  the  Masoretic  text  was 
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greatly  corrupted,  and  contrasted  it  unfavourably 
with  that  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  The  chief 
advocates  of  this  view  were  Vossius,  Whiston, 
Morin,  and  Capellus.  On  the  other  hand,  Buxtorf, 
Arnold  Bootius,  Wasmuth,  and  others,  defended  the 
absolute  purity  of  the  Masoretic  text,  even  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  vowel-points,  which  Buxtorf,  in 
the  preface  to  his  grandfather's  Tiberias,  gravely 
asserts  to  have  been  first  invented  by  Ezra.  This 
controversy  had  at  least  one  good  result.  It  led 
to  an  extensive  examination  of  Hebrew  MSS.  in 
the  next  century.  Kennicott  collated  630,  258 
throughout,  the  rest  in  part ;  De  Eossi,  751,  of  which 
all  but  17  were  collated  for  the  first  time.  Many 
still  remain  uncoUated.  The  result  of  this  elaborate 
investigation  has  been  to  convince  scholars  that  the 
Masoretic  text  is  substantially  correct.  AH  known 
codices  confirm  it;  the  oldest  of  the  professedly 
hteral  versions,  as  well  as  the  Targums  of  the  time 
of  Christ,  furnish  similar  satisfactory  evidence ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  bibliolatrous  tendencies  of  the 
Jews  after  their  return  from  exile,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  before,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  we  now  possess  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
much  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  at  the  close  of 
the  canon. 

At  first,  there  were  no  intervening  spaces  between 
Hebrew  words;  afterwards,  small  intervals  appear 
to  have  been  occasionally  allowed.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  the  square  character,  the  use  of  small 
interstices  to  separate  words  became  general.  The 
Talmud  prescribes  how  much  space  should  be 
between  words  in  sacred  MSS.  designed  for  the 
synagogue.  Various  divisions  according  to  the 
sense  were  also  introduced  at  an  early  period.  In 
the  Pentateuch  there  were  two,  termed  respectively 
open  and  closed.  The  former  were  intended  to 
mark  a  change  in  the  matter  of  the  text ;  the  latter, 
slight  changes  in  the  sense.  Of  these,  the  Penta- 
teuch contained  669,  named  perashioth  (sections). 
This  division  is  probably  as  old,  or  nearly  so,  as 
the  practice  of  reading  the  Law.  It  is  found  in  the 
Talmud,  while  the  division  into  54  great  perashioth 
is  first  found  in  the  Masora,  and  is  not  observed 
in  the  rolls  of  the  synagogues.  The  poetical  books 
were  also  subjected,  from  a  very  early  period,  to  a 
stiehometrical  division,  according  to  the  peciiliarities 
of  Hebrew  versification.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
reading  and  understanding  of  the  prose  books,  a  divi- 
sion into  logical  periods  was  also  made,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  while  in  the  Gemara  its 
authorship  is  ascribed  to  Moses.  From  it  sprang 
our  present  division  of  the  Scriptures  into  verses. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  these  divisions  were  long 
handed  down  orally.  Our  present  division  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  chapters  is  a  later  invention, 
and,  though  accepted  by  the  Jews,  is  of  Christian 
origin :  it  may  be  dated  as  far  back  as  the  13th 
c,  some  assigning  it  to  Cardinal  Hugo,  others  to 
Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It 
was  first  employed  in  a  concordance  to  the  Vulgate, 
whence  it  was  borrowed  by  Bobbin  Nathan  in  the 
15th  c,  who  made  a  similar  concordance  to  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  Nathan's  divisions  are  found  in 
Bomberg's  Hebrew  B.  of  1518.  Verses  were  first 
introduced  into  editions  of  the  Hebrew  B.  by 
Athias  of  Amsterdam,  1661,  but  were  employed 
in  the  Vulgate  as  early  as  1558.  The  fitrst  English 
B.  divided  into  verses  was  published  at  Geneva  in 
1560. 

New  Testament— The  original  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament  were  probably  all  written  on  papyrus,  the 
cheapest,  but  least  durable  material  that  could  be 
obtained  for  the  purpose.  It  was  therefore  impos- 
sible, considering  the  constant  handling  to  which 
the  documents  must  have  been  subjected  by  the 
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eager  converts,  th'at  they  could  have  lasted  for  any 
length  of  time.  Indeed  no  authentic  notices  of 
them  have  come  down  to  ua,  but  we  know  that  a 
very  large  number  of  copies  were  in  existence  from 
an  early  period.  Norton  states  the  number  at 
about  40,000.  The  text  of  these,  however,  did  not 
always  agree.  Variations  originated,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  from  the  same  causes  as  operated  in 
the  case  of  the  Old  Testament,  viz.,  imperfect  vision 
or  hearing,  misunderstanding,  carelessness,  or  an 
uncritical  judgment  on  the  part  of  transcribers; 
but  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  on  account  of 
the  greater  freedom  of  spirit  and  thought  which 
characterised  primitive  Christianity,  compared  with 
Judaism,  a  latitude  of  conviction  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  letter  of  Scripture,  also  influenced  the 
churches.  The  idea  of  inspiration  (q.  v.),  it  is  now 
admitted  by  the  most  enlightened  theologians, 
was  progressively  developed.  In  the  earliest  ages 
it  did  not  exist  in  any  dogmatic  form  whatever. 
Christians  were  content  to  believe  that  the  evan- 
gelists and  apostles  spoke  truth,  by  the  help  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  without  perplexing  themselves  with 
the  question,  whether  the  words  were  purely  divine 
or  purely  human  in  their  origin.  They  had  a 
gospel  to  preach,  and  a  world  to  convert,  and  were 
therefore  not  in  a  mood  to  discuss  mechanical 
notions.  This  also  must  have  operated  in  producing 
the  textual  variations  referred  to,  many  of  whign 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  clearly  prove  that 
the  commentators  or  transcribers  thought  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  alter,  or  improve  the  expres- 
sion. Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fact,  that  the 
different  culture  and  tendencies  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches  also  caused  very  considerable 
changes.  Modern  criticism  reckons  no  less  than 
80,000  variations  in  the  existing  MSS.  Neverthe- 
less, one  fact  stands  out,  solid  and  imperishable, 
amid  aU  the  tiny  fluctuations  of  verbal  criticism, 
viz.,  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  no  material 
difference  exists,  or  in  all  probability  ever  did  exist, 
in  New  Testament  MSS.  The  general  Christian 
consciousness,  which  was  the  real  guardian  of  their 
integrity,  had  been  grounded  too  deeply  in  the  facts, 
doctrines,  and  ethics  of  a  historic  Christianity  to 
f  oUow  in  the  wake  of  sectarian  or  heretical  modfflca- 
tious  of  the  truth.  It  instinctively  turned,  as, it 
were,  from  a  sense  of  affinity  to  those  apostolic 
records,  the  tone  of  which  most  closely  corresponded 
to  its  own  spiritual  character  and  development, 
and  thus  unconsciously  prevented  any  incongruous 
changes  from  being  effected  in  the  mass  of  MSS. 
Of  these  MSS.,  upwards  of  1400  are  known  to 
scholars,  and  have  been  collated,  and  no  essential 
discrepancy  has  been  detected.  Of  course,  it  can 
be  urged  iiat  aU  the  MSS.  belong  to  a  period  when 
the  Church  had  gathered  itself  up  into  two  great 
wholes — ^the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  when,  therefore, 
a  general  conformity  in  MSS.,  as  in  other  things,  is 
only  to  be  expected ;  but  the  fragments  which  are 
found  in  the  earUest  Church  Fathers ,  exhibit  sub- 
stantially, though  not  verbally,  the  same  text,  and 
we  may  therefore  fairly  infer  tiiat  this  unintentional 
harmony  in  part  argues  the  general  harmony  of  the 
earlier  and  later  MSS. 

Some  slight  attempts  seem  to  have  been  made, 
during  the  early  history  of  the  Church,  to  obtain  a 
correct  text.  One  Lucian,  a,  presbyter  of  Antioch, 
and  Hesychius,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  are  said  by 
Jerome  to  have  undertaken  a  recension  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  both  Origen '  and  Jerome  himself 
were  of  considerable  service  in  this  respect.  It  is 
to  modem  criticism,  however,  that  we  owe  almost 
everything  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  text. 
Bengel  and  Sender  first  started  the  idea  of  arranging 
the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  into  families  or 


classes.  After  these  came  Griesbach,  who,  foUowii* 
out  the  idea,  propounded  his  famous  tiireefold  divi- 
sion of  the  MSS.  into  Western,  Alexandrian,  and 
Byzantine.  The  first  two  he  considers  the  oldest ; 
the  third,  a  corrupt  mixture  of  both.  Griesbach 
himself  preferred  the  Alexandrian  :  he  believed 
that  the  Byzantine  transcribers  had  taken  great 
liberties  with  the  text,  and  held  that  a  few  Alex- 
andrian MSS.  outweighed,  in  critical  value,  a  large 
number  of  the  other.  The  accuracy  of  Griesbach's 
division  has  subsequently  been  questioned  by  many 
eminent  German  scholars,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Hug,  Matthia,  Scholz,  and  Eichhorn, 
each  of  whom  has  in  turn  favoured  the  world 
with  a  theory  of  his  own  in  regard  to  the  probable 
value  of  the  various  families  of  MSS.  Recently, 
Lachmann  has  applied,  with  excessive  strictness, 
a  principle  first  hmted  by  Bentley,  viz.,  that  no 
weight  ought  to  be  attached  to  any  MSS.  except 
those  written  in  the  old  or  uncial  (q.  v.)  character. 
The  chief  advocate  for  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  England  is  Tregelles ;  but  it  is  rejected 
by  the  vast  majority  of  biblical  scholars,  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  a  MS.  of  the  10th  or  11th  c,  if 
faithful  to  that  from  which  it  is  copjed  (a  thmg 
not  impossible),  may  exhibit  a  really  older  and 
purer  text  than  one  of  the  4th  or  5th  c.  Impressed 
with  this  fact,  Tischendorf,  the  latest,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  the,  most  judicious  editor  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  has  attempted  to  combine  what- 
'ever  is  sound  in  Lachmann's  plan  with  a  discrimina- 
tive use  of  later  MSS. 

The  whole  of  the  New  Testament  was  first  printed 
in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  1514.  From  1516 
to  1535,  five  editions  appeared  at  Basel,  under  the 
care  of  Erasmus,  but  without  any  great  pretensions 
to  critical  accuracy.  The  subsequent  numerous 
editions  were,  for  the  most  part,  either  founded  on 
the  editions  of  Erasmus  or  on  the  Complutensian, 
or  on  a  collation  of  both.  Among  these  editions 
we  may  mention  that  by  Colonai  (Paris,  1534),  by 
Bogard  (Paris,  1543),  the  third  by  the  elder  Stephens 
(1550),  and  that  by  the  younger  Stephens  (Geneva, 
1569).  Beza  was  the  first  who,  by  several  collations 
founded  on  the  third  edition  by  Stephens,  made  any 
considerable  progress  in  the  critical  treatment  of  the 
text,  and  thus  suppUed  a  basis  for  the  present 
received  text  (tectes  receptus),  which  was  first 
printed  by  Stephens  with  the  Vulgate  and  critical 
annotations  at  Geneva,  1565  ;  afterwards  was 
frequently  reprinted  by  Elzevir  (Leyden,  1624)  and 
others.  The  labours  of  the  English  scholar,  Walton, 
in  the  London  Polyglott  (1657),  of  EeU  (Oxford, 
1675),  and  especially  MUl  (Oxford,  1707),  were  of 
great  importance  for  the  criticism  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Bengel  exhibited  great  tact  and  acumen 
in  his  edition  of  1734,  Wetsteiu  much  industry  and 
care  in  the  editions  of  1751 — 1752,  as  also  Sender, 
1764.  But  all  these  recensions  were  surpassed  in 
value  by  the  labours  of  Griesbach  (1774).  The  more 
recent  contributions  to  the  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Scholz,  the  Liuaibratio  Critka  (Basel, 
1830),  and  the  critical  edition  by  Kink  (2  vols.,  Leip. 
1830 — 1836),  the  edition  by  Lachmann,  with  especial 
use  of  oriental  MSS.,  and,  subsequently,  the  labours 
of  Buttmann  (1842—1850)  and  Tischendorf  (1841  and 
1850),  are  also  worthy  of  high  praise. 

Among  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
oldest  are  not  traced  back  further  than  the  4th 
c,  and  are  written  in  the  so-called  undai  charac- 
ters. The  modem  MSS.,  dating  from  the  10th  c. 
downwards,  are  distinguished  by  the  cursive  cha- 
racters in  which,  they  are  written.  The  most 
important  MSS.  are  the  Godex  Alexandrinus  (in 
the  British  Museum),  C  Vaiicanv^  (in  the  Vatican 
at  Borne),  O.  Ephrcemi  (in   the  Imperial  Library 
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at  Paris — a  fao-simile  of  which  was  edited  by 
Tischendorf,  Leip.  1843),  and  G.  Oaniabrigimsis,  or 
O.  Bezce  (given  by  Beza  to  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, a  fac-sinule  being  issued  by  Th.  Kipling, 
1793).  Of  these,  the  Codex  Va&amus  is  considered 
to  be  the  oldest,  but  Tischendorf  has  recently 
brought  before  the  notice  of  biblical  scholars  a 
Sinaitic  MS.,  which  he  believes  to  belong,  '  beyond 
a  doubt,  to  the  first  haU  of  the  4th  c,  and  to  be, 
therefore,  the  oldest  now  extant  in  the  world.'  The 
point  is  still  in  dispute  among  German  critics.  The 
publication  of  this  MS.  is  expected  soon.  A  fac- 
simile of  the  Godex  Vatkamis,  edited  by  Cardinal 
Mai,  was  published  at  Kome  in  1858. 

The  earliest  division  of  the  New  Testament  into 
verses  of  which  we  read  is  that  made  by  Euthalius, 
Deacon  of  Alexandria,  462  a.d.  He  arranged  those 
words  that  were  related  to  each  other  by  the  sense 
into  slichoi  or  lines.  Subsequently,  to  save  space, 
a  colon  or  point  was  substituted,  until,  finally,  a 
complete  system  of  punctuation  arose.  In  the  13th 
c,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  division  into  chap- 
ters took  place,  and  in  the  16th  the  versicular 
division  was  perfected  by  Stephens.  The  argu- 
ments or  contents  prefixed  to  the  several  chapters 
are  also  of  modem  origin. 

B.  Versions  or  Translations. — These  may  be 
divided  into  ancient  and  modem.  The  ancieni 
translations  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew  may  be  classed  as  follows:  1.  Greek. 
— The  earhest  of  these  is  the  Alexandrine  or 
Septuagint  (q.  v.),  after  which  come  respectively 
the  translations  by  Aquila  (q.  v.),  Theodotion  (q.  v.), 
and  Symmachus  (q.  v.).  The  whole  of  these,  with 
fragments  of  others  by  unknown  authors,  were 
given  by  Origen  in  his  Hexapla  (q.  v.).  The  Versio 
Veneta,  a  Greek  translation  of  several  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  made  in  the  14th  c,  and  preserved 
in  the  St  Mark's  Library,  Venice,  was  published 
by  ViUoison  at  Strasburg,  in  1784  Several  early 
versions  were  also  based  on  the  Septuagint ;  but  for 
that  reason  do  not  possess  an  independent  value, 
being  for  the  most  part  simply  translations  of  a 
translation.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
old  Latin  version  or  Italic  (q.  v.),  improved  by 
Jerome  (382  a.d.)  ;  the  Syriac,  including  the  Versio 
Pigurata,  made  some  time  before  Christ,  but  only 
partially  preserved  and  collated  by  Jacob  of  Edessa, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  c. ;  and  that  by  Paul, 
Bishop  of  Tela  (617  a.d.);  the  EtMopic,  made  by 
certain  Christians  in  the  4th  c. ;  the  duplex  Egyptian 
(3d  or  4th  c),  the  one  being  in  the  language  of 
Lower  Egypt,  and  termed  the  Coptic  or  Memphitic, 
and  the  other  in  the  language  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  termed  the  Sdhidic  or  Thebaic ;  the  Armenian, 
by  Miesrob  and  his  pupils  in  the  5th  c. ;  the  Geor- 
gian, of  the  6th  c. ;  the  Slavonian,  commonly 
ascribed,  but  for  unsatisfactory  reasons,  to  the 
missionaries  Methodius  and  Cynllus  in  the  9th  c. ; 
lastly,  several  Arabic  translations  of  the  10th  and 
11th  centuries. — 2.  The  Ghaldaic  translations  or 
Targums.  These  had  an  early  origin;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  Onkelos  and  Ben  XJzziel, 
are  unsatisfactory  in  a  critical  point  of  view.  See 
Targum. — 3.  The  remarkably  literal  translation 
into  the  Aramaic  dialect  of  the  later  Samaritans, 
of  the  ancient  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  possessed  by 
the  Samaritans,  •  and  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
MSS.  in  use  among  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of 
Behoboam.  It  is  of  unknown  age  and  authorship, 
but  certainly  older  than  the  3d  c.  after  Christ. 
The  later  Samaritans  conceived  Nathanael,  the  high- 
priest,  to  be  the  author  (20  B.  c),  while  Gesenius  con- 
siders it  to  have  been  executed  shortly  after  the  time 
of  Christ. — 4.  The  Church  translation,  known  as  the 
Peshito  ('true  or  literal'),  received  by  all  the  Syriac 
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Christians.  It  originally  included  only  the  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  was  probably  the  work  of 
some  Christian  author  or  auwiors— though  Simon, 
Frantel,  and  others  maintain  that  the  Pentateuch 
must  have  been  translated  by  a  Jew — living  near  the 
close  of  the  2d  c.  It  was  undoubtedly  executed 
from  the  original  Hebrew  text,  to  which  it  closely 
adheres.  Several  Arabic  versions  were  founded  on 
the  Peshito.^.  The  later  Arabic  versions,  executed 
during  the  middle  ages,  partly  from  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  partly  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. — 

6.  The  Persian  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  made 
by  a  Jew  named  Jacob,  not  earlier  than  the  9th  c. — 

7.  The  Latin  Vulgate  (q.  v.). 

Among  ancient  versions  of  the  New  Testament  we 
may  notice  three  in  Syriac  :  the  iirat  is  the  Peshito, 
with  a  twofold  secondary  tra^islation  of  the  four 
gospels  into  Arabic  and  Persian.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, contain  2d  Peter,  2d  and  3d  John,  Jude,  or  the 
Apocalypse,  which,  at  a  later  period,  were  classed 
among  the  antilegomena,  or  disputed  books.  The 
second,  or  Philoxenian,  prepared,  in  508,  under  the 
direction  of  Pluloxenius,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis.  It  no 
longer  exists,  but  a  counterpart  of  it  does,  in  the 
translation  made  in  the  following  century  (616  a.d.) 
by  Thomas  of  Harkel  or  Heraclea,  the  successor  of 
Pluloxenius.  The  best  MS.  of  this  version  is  one 
which  belonged  to  Kidley,  and  is  now  in  the  archives 
of  the  New  College,  Oxford.  It  includes  aU  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  excepting  the  Apoca- 
lypse. The  style  is  slavishly  literal.  It  was  edited 
by  White,  Oxford,  1778.  The  third,  or  Jerusalem- 
Syriac  version,  preserved  in  a.  Vatican  MS.  of 
1030,  but  which  is  probably  a  copy  from  an  older 
version  of  the  7th  c.  With  the  above  Syriac  ver- 
sions we  may  class  the  Ethiopic  translation ;  the 
Egyptian  duplex  version,  made  probably  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  3d  c,  and  of  considerable,  critical 
value ;  the  Armenian,  Georgian,  Persian,  and  Coptic- 
Arabic.  Besid^  these  may  be  mentioned  the  old 
Italic ;  the  Vulgate  by  Jerome ;  the  Gothic  transla- 
tion by  the  Arian  Bishop  Ulphilas  (about  the  middle 
of  the  4th  c),  of  which  the  most  famous  MS.  is 
preserved  in  the  library  of  XJpsal,  in  Sweden  (this 
has  only  the  four  gospels,  and  not  even  these  in  per- 
fect condition) ;  the  various  Anglo-Saxon  versions  of 
parts  of  Scripture,  which  seem  to  have  been  executed 
during  the  years  709 — 995  a.d.  ;  and  the  Slavonic. 

Modem  Translations. — During  the  middle  ages, 
when  the  laity  were  considered  by  the  priesthood 
unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  B.  as  a  whole,  various 
poetical  versions — such  as  the  Gospel  History,  by 
Otfried  von  Weissenburg,  and  the  version  of  Job 
and  of  the  Psalms  by  Notker-Labeo  (980  A.D.) — 
served  a  very  important  object,  and  stimulated  the 
desire  for  more  biblical  information.  As  early  as 
1170,  Petrus  Waldus  caused  the  New  Testament 
to  be  translated  into  the  Provenjal  dialect  by 
Etienne  d'Anse.  This  important  work  was  followed 
by  the  translations  made  under  Louis  the  Pious 
(1227)  and  Charles  the  Wise  (1380),  the  B.  His- 
tories [Bible  ystorieus)  by  Guyars  of  Moulins  (1286), 
the  Spanish  version  under  Alfonso  V.  in  the  13th 
c,  the  English  by  Wickliffe,  and  the  Bohemian 
version  of  John  Huss.  After  the  invention  of 
printing — especially  after  the  latter  part  of  the 
15th  0. — ^the  harbingers  of  a  new  ecclesiastical  era 
appeared  in  numerous  republications  of  the  translated 
B.— the  Bohemian  (Prague,  1448)  ;  the  Italian,  by 
the  Benedictine  Nic.  Malherbi  (1471) ;  the  French, 
by.  Des  Moulins  (1477—1546) ;  the  Dutch  (DeU, 
1477) ;  the  Spanish  (1478—1515) ;  but,  above  aU,  in 
the  seventeen  German  translations  before  Luther, 
of  which  five  were  printed  before  1477,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  Low-German  dialect  durius  1477— 
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Luther's  translation  of  the  B.  is  universally 
esteemed  by  the  best  German  scholars  as  a  master- 
piece of  genial  interpretation.  It  displays  qualities 
far  Bupenor  to  those  ordinarily  expected  in  a  trans- 
lation— deep  insight,  true  sympathy  with  the  tone 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  a  perfect  command 
of. clear,  popular  language;  indeed,  every  one  who 
can  thoroughly  appreciate  the  merits  of  this  great 
work,  will  De  ready  to  excuse  the  boldness  of  the 
assertion,  that  '  it  was  rather  a  re-writing  than  a 
mere  translation  of  the  B.,'  a  transfusion  of  the 
original  spirit  into  a  new  language,  rather  than  a 
mere  version  of  the  letter.  The  New  Testament 
was  finished  by  Luther  at  Wartburg,  and  appeared 
in  September  1522.  In  the  foEowing  year,  the  five 
books  of  Moses  appeared;  and,  in  1534,  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  Old  Testament  canon  was  completed 
along  with  the  Apocrypha.  With  wonderful  rapidity, 
this  translation  was  circulated  throughout  Germany. 
In  the  course  of  forty  years,  one  bookseller,  Hans 
Luft  of  Wittenherg,  sold  100,000  copies ;  an  astonish- 
ing number,  when  we  consider  the  price  of  books  in 
the  16th  c.  It  was  reprinted  thirty-eight  times  in 
Germany  before  1559,  and  meanwhile,  the  New 
Testament  had  been  separately  printed  in  seventy- 
two  editions.  Numerous  other  translations  in  Dutch, 
Swedish,'  &o.,  were  based  upon  the  work  of  Luther. 

English  Translations  of  the  Bible. — England  was 
veiy  late  in  commencing  to  print  even  portions 
of  Scripture.  Long  after  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Holland,  and  other  countries,  had  issued 
vernacular  versions  of  the  B.,  that  land  continued 
to  sit  in  darkness.  The  earliest  attempt  was  a 
translation  of  the  seoen  penitential -psalms  in  1505. 
No  doubt,  a  very  considerable  number  of  MSS. 
circulated  among  the  people ;  but  stUl  we  may 
well  ask:  'What  were  liiese  among  so  many?' 
Such  a  questioA  the  noble  martyr,  WilUam  Tyndale 
(q.  v.),  seems  to  have  put  to  himself,  and  bravely  he 
answered  it,  vowing  that '  if  God  would  spare  his 
life,  ere  many  years  he  would  cause  the  boy  who 
driveth  the  plough  to  know  more  of  the  Scriptures 
than  did  all  the  priests.'  To  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose, he  passed  over  to  the  continent.  Before  1626, 
he  had  completed  an  English  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  appeared  both  in  quarto  and  duo- 
decimo. In  the  begmning  of  1526,  the  volumes  were 
secretly  conveyed  into  England,  where .  they  were 
bought  up  and  burned,  which,  however,  only  stimu- 
lated Tyndale  to  greater  exertions.  Of  ttie  admirable 
character  of  his  translation,  we  have  a  sufficient 
testimony  in  this  fact,  that  in  our  present  version 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  New  Testament  is  taken 
almost  vmatim  from  Tyndale's  Testament.  Tyndale 
next  proceeded  to  prepare  a  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  out  of  the  original  Hebrew,  and  in  1530, 
he  pubhshed  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  the  following 
year,  the  book  of  Jonah.  The  first  English  version 
of  the  whole  B.  was  that  published  by  Miles  Cover- 
dale,  a  friend  of  Tyndale.  It  is  dated  1535,  and 
dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.,  but  where  printed,  is 
unknown.  It  is  much  inferior  to  Tyndale's.  The 
next  English  B.  issued  was  called  Mat&ew's  B., 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  editor  assumed  the 
name  of  Thomas  Matthew,  but  was  simply  Tyndale's 
version  revised  by  his  friend  John  Rogers,  who  also 
translated  those  books  in  the  Old  Testament  which 
the  martyr  had  not  been  able  to  overtake.  It  was 
finished  in  1537,  and  Cranmer  obtained  for  it  the 
patronage  of  Henry,  though  that  monarch  had  per- 
secuted Tyndale  some  years  before.  Matthew's  B. 
soon  superseded  Coverdale's.  In  April  1539  appeared 
the  Chreai  B.,  usually  caUed  Cranmer's,  because  he 
wrote  a  preface  to  it.  It  was  a  large  volimie  for  use 
in  churches.  The  text  was  Tyndale  s  revised.  In  the 
same  year,  Bichard  Tavemer,  a  learned  but  eccentric 


layman  belonging  to  the  Inner  Temple,  published 
an  edition,  the  text  of  which  is  based  on  that  of 
Matthew's  Bible.  In  1557  appeared  the  famous 
Geneva  B.,  so  called  because  the  translation  was 
executed  there  by  several  English  divines,  who  had 
fled  from  the  persecutions  of  the  bloody  Mary. 
Amongthese  may  be  mentioned  Gilby  and  Whitting- 
ham.  This  edition — the  first  printed  in  Roman  letter 
and  divided  into  verses — was  accompanied  by  notes, 
which  shewed  a  strong  leaning  to  the  views  of 
Calvin  and  Beza.  It  was,  in  consequence,  long  the 
favourite  version  of  the  English  Puritans  and  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians.  It  is,  however,  best  known 
as  the  Breeches  B.,  on  account  of  the  render- 
ing of  Genesis  iii.  7 :  '  Then  the  eyes  of  them 
both  were  opened,  and  they  knew  that  they  were 
naked,  and  they  sewed  fig-tree  leaves  together,  and 
made  themselves  breeches.'  In  1568,  the  Bishops'  B. 
was  published  at  London.  The  text  of  this  was 
compared  with  the  original  by  eight  bishops,  and 
several  other  scholars  of  reputation,  who  appended 
their  initials  to  their  respective  tasks;  the  whole 
being  under  the  superintendence  of  Matthew  Parker, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  1582  appeared  at 
Rheims,  in  France,  an  English  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  prepared  by  several  ijoman  Catholic 
exiles ;  and  in  1609 — 1610,  a  similar  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  at  Douay.  Both  were  taken  from 
the  Vulgate,  and  form  the  standard  English  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Roman  Catholics,  being  generally  known 
as  the  Douay  Bible. 

We  now  come  to  the  version  which  has  been  in 
common  use  for  nearly  250  years,  generally  called 
King  James's  Bible.  At  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference in  January  1604,  Dr  Rainolds,  an  eminent 
Puritan,  suggested  a  new  translation  as  a  great 
national  want;  and  this,  though  opposed  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  was  sanctioned  by  the  king. 
Arrangements  were  at  once  made  for  carrying  out 
the  project.  In  July,  the  king  wrote  a  letter,  inti- 
mating the  appointment  of  54  scholars  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  version,  and  instructing  the  bishops 
that  whenever  '  a  Uving  of  twenty  pounds '  became 
vacant,  they  should  iiuorm  his  majesty  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, in  order  that  he  might  recommend  one 
of  the  translators  to  the  patron.  This  was  aU  that 
James  did  on  behalf  of  the  translation  which  bears 
his  name.  The  expenses  seem  to  have  been  borne 
by  Barker,  the  printer  and  patentee,  who  paid  the 
sum  of  £3500.  Of  the  54  scholars  who  had  been 
nominated  to  the  work,  only  47  undertook  it. 
These  were  divided  into  six  companies,  two  of 
which  were  to  meet  at  Westminster,  two  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  two  at  Oxford.  The  first  company  at 
Westminster  translated  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
historical  books  to  the  end  of  2d  Kings;  the  first  at 
Cambridge,  from  the  beginning  of  C&onicles  to  the 
end  of  Canticles ;  and  the  first  at  Oxford  undertook 
the  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament  canon. 
The  second  company  at  Westminster  translated 
the  apostolic  epistles ;  the  second  a,t  Cambridge,  the 
Apocrypha ;  and  the  second  at  Oxford,  the  gospels, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Apocalypse. 
According  to  Selden,  '  they  then  met  together,  and 
one  read  the  translation,  the  rest  holding  in  their 
hands  some  B.,  either  of  the  learned  tongues,  or 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  &;c.  If  they  found  any 
fault,  they  spoke;  if  not,  he  read  on.'  When  a 
portion  was  finished  by  one  of  the  company,  it 
was  sent  to  aU  the  others  in  succession  for  their 
dehberative  examination ;  and  whenever  a  difference 
of  opinion  was  elicited,  reference  was  made  to  a 
committee.  The  final  revision  of  the  whole  was 
conducted  in  London  by  two  delegates  from  each 
of  the  six  companies.  These  twdve  scholars,  in 
the  discharge  of  their  critical  functions,  met  daily 
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in  the  old  hall  of  the  Stationers'  Company  for  nine 
months.  The  work  of  translatiou  and  revision 
occupied  from  1607  to  1610.  The  superiority  of  the 
authorised  version  soon  proved  itself;  for  though 
there  were  several  rivals  in  the  field,  and  uo 
steps  were  taken  to  secure  for  it  a  preference, 
it  quickly  gained  the  foremost  place,  and  in  the 
course  of  forty  years  from  its  publication,  all  others 
had  quietly  succumbed  to  it;  it  became,  and  has 
ever  since  remained  the  English  Bible.  Its  ascend- 
ency, and  its  exclusive  use  among  aU  classes  in 
Great  Britain,  and  in  her  vast  colonies,  can  only  ^e 
traced  to  its  intrinsic  excellence.  Of  late,  however, 
there  has  been  an  agitation  for  the  preparation  of 
a  new  English  version. 

The  exclusive  right  to  print  the  present  authorised 
version  has  been  claimed  by  the  Grown,  ever  since 
the  date  of  its  first  publication,  and  under  this  royal 
prerogative,  the  B.  is  printed  in  different  forms,  and 
sold  wholesale  by  certain  patentees  and  licensees  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  This  claim,  which 
does  not  practically  affect  Bibles  with  notes,  has 
lately  been  much  remonstrated  against  as  a  mono- 
poly injurious  to  the  free  circtdation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures at  a  moderate  price,  and  a  modification  is  now 
looked  for  (see  Book  Tkadb). 

The  more  liberal  Catholics — especially  the  Jan- 
senists  De  Sacy,  Arnauld,  and  Nicole ;  the  enlight- 
ened Eiohard  Simon  and  Quesnel — also  shared  in 
the  common  zeal  for  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures;  but  though  many  versions  have  been 
prepared  by  Cathohcs,  the  Romish  Church  has  con- 
sistently maintained  an  opposition  to  the  general 
circulation  of  Holy  Scripture  without  ecclesiastical 
comments. 

The  numerous  recent  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  languages  beyond  the  pale  of  Christen- 
dom, have  been  executed  chiefly  under  the  auspices 
of  Missionary  and  Bible  Societies  (q.  v.). 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  B.,  its  one  grand  object, 
under  whatever  form  it  may  appear  in  the  various 
books,  is,  to  give  an  account  of  this  world,  both 
in  its  -origin  and  government,  as  the  work  of  an 
Almighty  Creator,  always  and  everywhere  present ; 
and  especially  to  exhibit  the  relation  of  man  to  this 
Creator,  and,  in  consequence  of  that  relation,  in  what 
manner,  and  with  what  hopes  he  ought  to  live  and 
die — subjects  undeniably  the  most  momentous  that 
can  occupy  himian  thought.  The  sacred  books  of 
other  religions  have  aU  an  analogous  aim;  to  accoimt, 
namely,  for  the  origin  of  all  things,  and  to  explain 
the  natiu-e  and  human  relations  of  that  something 
divine,  which  it  is  an  instinct  of  the  human  mind  to 
conceive  as  actuating  and  controlling  all  that  moves. 
But  so  different — so  immeasurably  superior  to  aU 
other  sacred  books  is  the  B.  in  the  conception  it 
imfolds  of  the  Divine  nature  as  one  personal  God, 
exercising  towards  men  the  love  and  care  of  a  parent 
to  his  offspring,  and  in  the  system  of  human  duties 
springing  therefrom,  that  on  this  consideration  alone 
many  rest  its  claim  to  being  received  as  a  direct 
revelation  from  heaven.  The  questions  regarding 
the  B.,  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  fafl  to  be 
treated  under  the  heads  of  Inspiration  and  Revela- 
tion. To  attempt  to  analyse  or  give  any  detailed 
account  of  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures,  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  article.  The  leading  features  of 
the  doctrines  and  precepts,  as  a  system,  will  be 
briefly  sketched  under  the  head  of  Christianity; 
while  the  chief  individual  doctrines  receive  notice 
under  their  respective  names,  and  in  the  accounts  of 
the  controversies  to  -vfhich  they  have  given  rise. 

BIBLE,  Pkohibition  op.  This  is  one  of  the 
main  points  of  opposition  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  Church.  In  the  earliest 
times,  we  find  no  evidence  of  any  prohibition  of 


B.-reading  by  the  laity.  On  the  contrary,  as  the 
foundation  on  which  the  Church  was  bmlt,  and  the 
sole  source  of  religious  knowledge,  the  reading  of 
the  B.  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  instruction 
communicated  by  pastors  to  their  congregations ; 
and  the  greatest  orators  of  the  Church — especially 
Chrysostom  and  Augustine — continually  reminded 
their  hearers  that  private  reading  and  study  of 
the  Scriptures  should  follow  attendance  on  public 
services.  This  great  fact  is  by  no  means  contra- 
dicted by  the  warnings  found,  here  and  there,  in 
the  Fathers  against  abuse  or  mistake  of  the  mean- 
ing of  Scripture ;  these  warnings  rather  imply  that 
Scripture-reading  was  common  among  the  laity. 
The  gradual  widening  of  the  distinction,  or  rather 
the  separation,  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  was 
the  work  of  the  middle  ages;  and,  among  other 
means  of  preserving  traditions  inviolate  and  main- 
taining the  exclusive  character  and  sacred  authority 
of  the  hierarchy,  the  B.  was  held  in  the  back- 
ground, even  while  there  was  no  direct  prohibition 
of  its  common  use.  In  1080,  Gregory  VII.  ordained 
that  Latin  should  be  the  universal  language  of 
Catholic  worship,  and  consequently  excluded  aU 
vernacular  readings  of  Scripture  in  public  assem- 
blies. Again,  with  regard  to  the  Waldenses,  Inno- 
cent III.,  in  1199,  prohibited  the  private  possession 
and  reading  of  Scripture  (excepting  the  portions 
contained  in  the  Breviary  and  the  Psalter)  without 
priestly  permission  and  supervision.  Similar  pro- 
hibitions were  repeated  at  Toulouse  (1229),  at  B&iers 
(1233),  and  with  regard  to  Wickliffe,  at  the  synod 
of  Oxford  (1383).  tjltimately,  the  recognised  Latin 
version,  or  Vulgate,  was  more  and  more  decidedly 
made  the  sole  authorised  Church  version.  Indeed, 
as  early  as  1234,  the  synod  of  Tarragona  denounced 
as  a  heretic  any  one  who,  having  a  translation  of 
the  B.,  refused  to  surrender  it  to  be  burned 
within  the  space  of  eight  days.  As,  however,  it 
soon  appeared  plain  that  little  could  be  effected  by 
such  prohibitions,  milder  measures  were  employed. 
The  Tridentiue  Council,  being  required  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  question  of  B.  translations,  purposely 
employed  a  word  of  ambiguous  meaning  in  styling 
the  Vulgate  simply  '  authentic ; '  but  nothing  was 
determined  on  B.-reading  among  the  laity.  This 
was  first  done  in  the  publication  of  the  first  Index 
Librorum  Prohihitorum  soon  after  the  Tridentine 
Council  Afterwards,  the  rules  of  the  Church, 
placing  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  bishops,  were  more  and  more  strictly 
defined.  The  publication  of  the  New  Testament 
with  practical  annotations  by  Pasohasius  Quesnel 
(1687),  gave  occasion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  speak  more  definitely  on  the  reading  of  the 
B.  by  the  laity  in  the  buU  Unigenitus  Dd  Filius, 
1713.  New  ordinances  were  issued  by  Pope  Pius 
VII.  in  his  Brief  to  the  Archbishop  of  Gnesen  and 
MohUew  (1816)  against  translations  formerly  author- 
ised; again,  by  Leo  XII.,  in  his  condemnation  of 
B.  societies  (1824),  and  by  Pius  VIII.  All  these 
ordinances  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  imply 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  give  the  B.  freely  to  the 
laity,  and  that,  therefore,  no  vernacular  versions 
ought  to  be  used  without  interpretations  taken 
from  the  Fathers,  and  an  especial  papal  sanction. 

BIBLE  SOCIETY,  an  association  having  exclu- 
sively for  its  object  the  diffusion  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  Such  associations  must  be  regarded  as  a 
natural  form  or  expression  of  Christian  benevolence, 
acting  according  to  the  principles  of  Protestantism, 
and  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  art  of  printing :  but  a  long  period 
elapsed  after  the  Reformation  before  a  B.  S.  was 
formed ;  during  which,  however,  an  extensive  diffu- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  took  place,  and  partly  by  the 
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agency  of  asaooiationa  wliioh  included  it  among 
other  means  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity. 
It  necessarily  became,  along  with  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  one  of  the  objects  to  which  mis- 
sionary societies  directed  their  energy.  But  perhaps 
the  first  association  ever  formed  for  the  sole  and 
specific  purpose  of  providing  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
for  those  who  were  destitute  of  them,  was  that 
founded  by  Baron  HUdebraud  von  Canstein,  an 
intimate  fciend  of  Spener,  in  conjunction  with 
Francke  at  Halle,  and  which,  down  to  1834,  when 
other  Bible  Societies  had  begun  to  be  established 
in  Germany,  had  distributed  2,754,350  copies  of 
the  Bible,  and  about  2,000,000  copies  of  the  New 
Testament. — The  impulse,  however,  to  the  formation 
of  the  Bible  Societies  .now  existing  in  all  parts  of 
Protestant  Christendom  proceeded  from  England, 
where,  in  1780,  an  association  was  formed  for  the 
distribution  of  Bibles  among  soldiers  and  sailors. 
It  was  at  first  simply  called  The  B.  S.;  it  exists 
to  the  present  day,  is  now  known  as  the  Naval 
and  Military  B.  S.,  and  confining  itself  to  its 
original  specific  object,  has  accomplished  much 
good.  It  is  not  an  uninteresting  circumstance,  that 
the  first  ship  in  wliich  Bibles  were  distributed  by 
this  Society  was  the  ill-fated  Eoyal  Oeorge.^—ln 
the  beginning  of  1792,  a  similar  association  was 
formed  in  London,  under  the  name  of  the  French 
B.  S.,  with  a  similar  limited  and  specific '  object 
of  distributing  Bibles  in  the  French  tongue.  It 
was  probably  the  attitude  assumed  by  infidelity 
in  France  which  gave  occasion  to  the  formation  of 
this  Society,  biit  the  greater  part  of  its  funds  having 
been  remitted  to  Pans  for  the  printing  of  the  Bible 
there,  were  lost,  and  everything  belongmg  to  the 
Society  destroyed  in  the  tumult  of  the  Revolution. 
— It  was  not  till  1802  that  the  first  steps  were 
taken  towards  the  formation  of  the  Bkitish 
AND  FoKEiGN  B.  S.,  the  parent  of  a  multitude 
of  similar  institutions,  and  the  establishment  of 
which  must  be  regarded  as  the  great  epoch  in  the 
history  of  this  branch  of  Christian  beneficence ;  nor 
was  the  Society  fully  organised  and  established  tiU 
March  7,  1804.  Its  formation  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deep  impression  made  upon  the  mind 
of  the  Eev.  Thomas  ^Charles  of  Bala,  in  Wales,  by 
the  destitution  of  tlie  sacred  Scriptures  which  he 
foimd  to  exist  in  the  sphere  of  his  labours,  and 
particularly  by  a  circumstance  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  that  destitution.  Meeting  a  little  girl 
in  one  of  the  streets  of  the  town,  he  inquired  if  she 
could  repeat  the  text  from  wliich  he  had  preached 
on  the  preceding  Sunday.  Instead  of  giving  a 
prompt  reply,  as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  do, 
she  remained  silent,  and  then  weeping  told  him 
that  the  weather  had. been  so  bad  she  could  not 
get  to  read  the  Bible.  She  had  been  accustonied 
to  travel  every  week  seven  miles  over  the  hills  to 
a  place  where  she  could  obtain  access  to  a  Welsh 
Bible.  Mr  Charles,  on  his  next  visit  to  Loudon, 
brought  the  subject  of  the  want  of  Bibles  in  Wales 
under  the  notice  of  the  committee  of  the  Beligious 
Tract  Society  (q.  v.),  when  it  was  suggested  by  Mr 
Hughes,  a  member  of  the  committee,  that  a  Society 
mi^t  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Bibles ' 
not  only  in  Wales,  but  wherever  destitution  existed 
throughout  the  world-  .  The  Society  was  constituted 
on  the  widest  possible  basis,  churchmen  and  dis- 
senters being  alike  included  in  it ;  and  soon  attained 
a  greatness  corresponding  with  that  of  the  other  two 
reEgious  societies,  the  fiomdon  Missionary  Society 
(see  MissioNABY  Society),  and  the  Bdigious  Tract 
Society  (q.  v.),  which  had  been  formed  on  similar 
principles,  a  few  years  before.  It  was  indeed  able  to 
expend  only  about  £619  in  the  first  year  of  its  exist- 
ence; but  its  annual  income  gradually  increased  to  an 
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average  of  £70,000,  and  in  1859  amounted  to  £78,047, 
derived  from  donations,  legacies,  collections,  &c.,  and 
applicable  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  Society, 
besides  £5156  for  special  objects  (a '  Chinese  New 
Testament  Fund,'  and  an '  Indja  Fund '),  and  £75,918 
derived  from  sales  of  Bibles  and  New  Testaments. 
Auxiliary  and  branch  societies  and  dependent 
associations  rapidly  sprang  up  in  all  parts  of  Britaiuj 
and  in  the  colonies,  the  number  of  which  at  present 
amounts  to  more  than  8000.  Much  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  expenditure  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
B.  S.  has  been  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  the  author- 
ised English  version  of  the  Bible,  the  only  English 
version  with  which  its  fundamental  rules  permit  it 
to  have  anything  to  do ;  it  has  also  spent  large  sums 
in  printing  and  circulating  the  Scriptiaes  in  the 
different  Celtic  languages  spoken  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  a  very  important  branch  of  its 
operations  has  been  the  printing  of  translations  of 
the  Bible  prepared  by  missionaries.  The  number 
of  translations  of  the  Scripture — in  many  cases 
complete,  in  others  extending  only  to  the  New 
Testament,  in  some  only  to  particular  books  — 
which  have  been  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Society,  amounts  to  not  less  than  157,  the  greater 
part  being  translations  never  before  jninted,  and 
many  in  languages  possessing  no  previous  literature. 
— The  British  and  Foreign  B.  S.  now  issues  annually 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  copies  of  the  Bible, 
the  New  Testament,  or  such  portions .  of  sacred 
Scripture  as  have  been  printed  in  languages  not 
possessing  complete  translations.  The  whole  mim- 
ber  issued,  from  the  formation  of  the  Society  to  31st 
March  1859,  was  35,609,931.  This  Society  has  also 
employed,  besides  the  officials  necessary  for  the 
management  of  its  funds  and  its  extensive  business, 
agents  of  high  education  and  Christian  character, 
vmo  have  visited  different  countries  for  the  promo- 
tion of  its  great  object.  The  names  of  Dr  Henderson 
and  Dr  Pinkerton  must  be  familiar  to  many  readers, 
and  perhaps  no  instance  could  be  mentioned  more 
happily  illustrative  of  the  character  of  this  branch 
of  the  Society's  operations  than  the  visit  of  Dr 
Henderson  to  Iceland,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
in  his  well-known  and  very  interesting  volume  of 
travels  in  that  country. — A  controversy  concerning 
the  circulation  of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  along 
with  the  canonical  Scriptures  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  B.  S.  (see  Apoobypha),  led  to  a  resolution 
in  1826 — not,  however,  tiU  after  the  withdrawal  of 
some  of  its  most  zealous  supporters — ^that  its  funds 
should  be  devoted,  according  to  its  original  'design, 
to  the  diffusion  of  the  canonical  books  alone. — The 
Edinbubgh  B.  S.  has  from  that  time  to  the  present 
subsisted  as  an  entirely  separate  Society. 

The  Ameeican  B.  S.  is,  in  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  its  operations,  next  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  It  was  founded  at  New  York 
in  1817,  and  still  has  its  head-quarters  in  that  city, 
in  the  '  Bible  House,'  a  very  large  and  magnificent 
building,  erected  by  special  subscription.  It  reckons 
fuUy  1200  auxiliary  societies,  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Its  income  now  amovmts  to  about 
400,000  dollars  (£82,000)  a  year,  rather  more  than 
one-half  bdng  derived  from  sales  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  and  the  rest  from  donations,  collections, 
&c.  The  American  B.  S.  has  for  some  time  issued 
annually  more  than  250,000  Bibles,  and  nearly  twice 
that  number  of  New  Testaments  and  other  portions 
of  Scripture.  The  funds  of  the  Society  have  been 
chiefly  expended  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  amongst  whom  the 
Indian  tribes  have  not  been  neglected ;  but  consider- 
able sums  have  also  been  devoted  to  other  countries, 
particularly  those  in  which  American  missionaries 
■have  been  carrying  on  their  labours. 
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Of  the  niunerous  Bible  Societies  of  G-ermany,  the 
most  important  and  extensively  ramified  is  tlie  Prus- 
sian Central  B.  S.  (HauptUbelgesdlschaft)  in  Berlin. 
It  was  founded  in  1814,  and  has  branches  in  all  parts 
of  the  Prussian  dominions.  More  Bibles,  however, 
are  annually  supplied  to  the  people  of  Germany  by 
the  agents  of  the  British  and  Foreign  B.  S.  than  by 
all  the  German  Bible  societies  together,  and  there 
stiU  exists  a  great  and  acknowledged  destitution. — 
Bible  societies  were  prohibited  by  the  Austrian 
government  in  1817,  and  some  which  had  already 
been  established  in  Hungary  were  dissolved. — The 
EussiAH  B.  S.,  founded  at  St  Petersburg  in  1813, 
through  the  exertions  of  Dr  Paterson,  and  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  entered 
upon  a  career  of  great  activity  and  usefulness,  co- 
operating with  the  British  and  Foreign  B.  S.  for  the 
printing  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  numerous  lan- 
guages spoken  within  the  Kussian  dominions ;  but 
its  operations  were  suspended  in  1826  on  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  its  stock  of  Bibles, 
and  the  whole  concern,  being  transferred  to  the 
Holy  Synod,  imder  the  pretence  that  the  sacred 
work  of  supplying  the  people  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures belonged  to  the  Church,  and  not  to  a  secular 
society.  The  Bibles  and  Testaments  in  stock,  were 
indeed  sold,  and  very  large  editions  were  thus  dis- 
posed of,  but  the  activity  of  a  society  which  had  no 
equal  in  continental  Europe  was  at  an  end.  A  Pro- 
testant B.  S.  was  then,  however,  formed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  editions  of  the  Scriptures  and 
circulating  them  among  the  Protestants  of  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  which  now  reckons  277  auxiliary 
societies.  But  the  action  of  this  Society  '  does  not 
touch  the  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  or,  if  at 
all,  only  shghtly  and  incidentally,  and  it  makes  no 
provision  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  language  spoken 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  merely 
designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  colonists  and  others, 
who  do  not  use  the  Eussiau  language.'  Of  the 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  published  by  the 
original  Eussian  B.  S.,  the  greater  niunber  have 
never  been  reprinted  since  its  suppression. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bible  societies  have 
contributed  very  much  to  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity and  civilisation  since  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  c,  and  their  influence  is  continually  increasing 
and  extending. 

BI'BLIA  PAU'PEEUM,  or  Bible  of  the  Poor, 
was  a  sort  of  picture-book  of  the  middle  ages,  giving, 
on  from  forty  to  fifty  leaves,  the  leading  events  of 
human  salvation  through  Christ,  each  picture  being 
accompanied  by  an  illustrative  text  or  sentence  in 
Latin.  A  similar  and  contemporaneous  work  on  a 
more  extended  scale,  and  with  the  legend  or  text  in 
rhyme,  was  called  Speculum  Humanoe  Salvationis, 
i.  e.,  the  '  Mirror  of  Human  Salvation.'  Before  the 
Eeformation,  these  two  books  were  the  chief  text- 
books used,  especially  by  monks,  in  preaching,  and 
took  the  place  of  the  Bible  with  the  laity,  and  even 
clergy;  and  as  the  lower  orders  of  the  regular 
clergy,  such  as  the  Franciscans,  Carthusians,  &c., 
took  the  title  of  'Pauperes  Christi,'  Christ's  Poor, 
hence  the  name.  Many  manuscripts^  of  the  B. 
P.,  and  of  the  Mirror  of  Salvation,  several  as 
old  as  the  13th  c,  are  preserved  in  different 
languages.  The  pictures  of  this  series  were  copied 
in  sculptures,  in  wall  and  glass  painting,  altar-pieces, 
&c.,  and  thus  become  of  importance  in  the  art  of 
the  middle  ages.  In  the  15th  c,  the  B.  P.  was 
perhaps  the  first  book  that  was  printed  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Germany,  first  with  blocks,  and 
then  with  types.  The  chief  proof  for  the  discovery 
of  printing  in  Haarlem  rests  on  the  first  impres- 
sions of  the  Speadv/m  HumancB  Salvationis.     See 
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BIBLICAL  ANTIQUITIES,  or  BIBLICAL 
ARCHEOLOGY,  is  a  study  which  has  for  its 
objects  the  social  and  political  constitution,  the 
manners,  customs,  geography,  &c.,  of  the  Jews  and 
other  peoples  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  A  know- 
ledge of  these  is  essential  to  a  right  understanding 
of  many  passages  of  Scripture.  The  antiquities  of 
the  ancient  Jews  themselves  undoubtedly  ;form 
the  most  important  part  of  such  a  study;  but  an 
examination  of  the  laws,  customs,  &c.,  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Semitic  nations  is  hkewise  indispensable. 
The  principal  sources  of  such  knowledge  are  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament;  the  books  of  Josephus 
on  Jewish  Antiquities  and  the  Wars  of  the  Jews; 
the  writings  of  Philo,  the  Talmud  and  Eabbinical 
works ;  and,  lastly,  Greek,  ^Eoman,  and  Arabian 
writers,  with  medals,  momunents,  and  other  works  of 
art,  the  accounts  of  travellers,  &c.  The  iirst  work 
on  Hebrew  archeology  was  Thomas  Goodwin's 
Moses  et  Aaron,  sea  Civiles  et  Scdesiastici  Bitus 
Antiquarum  HSyr.  (Oxford,  1616).  Among  la,ter 
treatises  we  may  especially  notice — Jahn's  Biblical 
ArdiAEology  (5  vols.  Vienna,  1796—1805) ;  Ba,uer's* 
Manual  of  Hebrew  Antiquities  (Leip.  1797) ;  De 
Wette's  Manual  of  Hebrew-Jewish  Archaiology 
(Leip.  1814) ;  EosenmuUer's  Manual  of  Biblical 
Antiquities  (Leip.  1823);  and  Winer's  Biblical 
Dictionary  (3d  ed.  Leip.  1847).  A  convenient 
work  of  reference  on  this  subject  is  Dr  Kitto's 
Cyclopcedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  which  munbers 
among  its  contributors  many  of  the  ablest  British 
and  continental  scholars;  or  The  Pictorial  Bible, 
edited  by  the  same  writer,  and  containing  original 
notes  explanatory  of  passages  connected  with  the 
History,  Geography,  Natural  History,  Literature, 
and  Antiquities  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  (newest 
edition  pubHshed  by  "W.  and  E.  Chambers,  1856). 

BIBLIO'GEAPHY,  a  term  appHed  to  the  descrip- 
tion and  proper  cataloguing  of  books.  It  is  derived 
from  bibliographia,  which  was  employed  by  the 
Greeks  to  sigmfy  the  transcription  of  books,  while 
bibliographos  was  merely  a  copyist.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  term  in  the  meaning  which  we  now 
attach  to  it  may  be  dated  from  the  appearance  of 
the  first  volume  of  De  Bure's  Bibliographie  Instruc- 
tive in  1763. 

The  bare  enumeration  of  the  works  that  have 
been  written  on  this  branch  of  hterature  would 
more  than  fill  an  ordinary  volume ;  we  shall  here 
confine  ourselves  to  the  more  important  of  them. 

A  favourite  dream  of  bibUographers  has  been  the 
production  of  a  general  catalogue,  embracing  the 
whole  range  of  printed  literature ;  and  one  attempt 
at  least  has  been  made  to  realise  it.  In  the  year 
1545,  Conrad  Gesner  published  at  Zurich,  in  one 
folio  volume,  his  Bibliotheca  Universalis,  in  which  are 
described,  under  the  names  of  the  authors,  arranged 
alphabetically,  aU  the  books  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin  languages  about  which  the  compiler  could 
obtain  information.  This  restriction  as  to  lan- 
guage, of  course,  does  away  to  some  extent  with 
the  idea  of  universahty  indicated  by  the  title- 
page;  stfll,  as  the  three  which  are  included  were 
in  Gesner's  time  almost  the  only  ones  employed  by 
men  of  learning,  his  work  may  be  regarded  as  a 
nearly  complete  account  of  the  state  of  printed 
literature  as  it  then  existed.  The  only  other  effort 
in  this  direction  which  we  have  to  record  is  the 
Bibliotheca  Britannica  of  Dr  Eobert  Watt,  4  vols.  4to 
(Edinburgh,  1824).  Its  object  wiU  be  best  described 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  preface  to  it : 
'The  accoimt  given  of  British  writers  and  then- 
works  is  universal,  embracing  every  description  of 
authors,  and  every  branch  of  knowledge  and  litera- 
ture. What  has  been  admitted  of  foreign  publica- 
tions, though  selective,  forms  a  very  considerable 
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and  valuable  portion  of  the  work,  and  as  none  of 
note  have  been  purposely  omitted,  the  Bibliotheca 
Sritannka  may  be  considered  as  a  universal  catalogue 
of  all  the  authors  with  which  this  country  is 
aoc^uainted,  whether  of  its  own  or  of  the  continent.' 
This  great  work  was  compiled  under  very  adverse 
oiroumstanoes,  and  its  aumor  did  not  live  to  see  it 
through  the  press.  It  thus  labours  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  a  posthumous  pubhcation ;  but 
with  all  its  faults  both  of  omission  and  commission, 
which  are  neither  few  nor  small,  it  deservedly  maiu- 
taios  a  high  character  as  a  work  of  reference,  and  is 
indispensable  to  the  library  of  every  bibliographer. 

The  other  labourers  in  this  field  of  uteratitre, 
whose  works  we  are  about  to  notice,  have  confined 
themselves  within  narrower  limits.  Some,  proceed- 
ing upon  a  principle  of  selection,  endeavour  to 
furnish  the  inquirer  with  the  information  he  seeks 
in  regard  to  books  which  are  rare,  curious,  or 
valuable ;  others,  again,  aiming  at  greater  complete- 
ness within  certain  bounds,  restrict  lihemselves  to 
the  description  of  a  special  class  of  works — ^the 
literature,  for  example,  of  a  particular  iconntry  or 
language ;  the  productions  of  a  celebrated  press ; 
the  books  published  within  a  given  period ;  those  of 
which  the  authors  have  withheld  their  names,  or 
have  veiled  them  under  a  pseudonyme ;  the  treatises 
that  have  been  written  on  a  specific  subject ;  and 
so  on,  together  with  a  few  which  hardly  admit  of 
classification,  but  of  which  some  examples  will  be 
given. 

Bibliographical  works  on  the  selective  principle 
form  a  numerous  class ;  the  following  are  amongst 
the  more  important:  Vogt,  Catahgus  JBistorico- 
criticus  Librorum  Iiariorum,'8yo  (Francofurti,  1793). 
This  is  the  fifth  edition;  the  four  preceding  appeared 
successively  at  Hamburg  in  1732,  1738,  1747,  and 
1753.  David  Clement,  BwliotMque  Curieuse,  oil  Cata- 
logue raisonnS  de  Livres  difficilea  d  trouver,  9  vols. 
4to  (Gottingen,  1750—1760).  The  expression  cata- 
logue raisonnS  is  usually,  but  erroneously,  applied 
in  this  country  to  classified  catalogues;  yet  the 
work  of  Clement,  who  was  the  son  of  a  Frenchman, 
and  certainly  understood  the  language  in  which  he 
wrote,  is  arranged  alphabetically.  It  is  simply 
what  it  professes  to  be,  a  descriptive  and  metho- 
dised account  of  the  books  which  it  includes ;  but 
unfortunately  it  was  never  completed.  It  termin- 
ates with  the  article  '  Hesiodus,'  and  the  seven  or 
eight  volumes  required  to  finish  it  have  not  been 
published.  The  JBibliograpMe  InstrucUve  of  De  Bure 
has  already  been  mentioned;  it  extends  to  seven 
volumes  8vo,  the  last  of  which  appeared  in  1768. 
To  these,  however,  should  be  added  the  Gatalogv^ 
des  Livres  de  Gaignat,  2  vols.  8vo  (Paris,  1769),  and 
the  Tatle  destinee  cb  fadliter  la  BecJiercKe  des  Livres 
Anonymes,  8vo  (Paris,  1782).  Ebert's  Biiliograph- 
isches  Lexicon,  2  Bde.  4to  (Leip.  1821 — 1830),  is  an 
accurate  and  useful  work.  It  has  been  translated 
into  English,  4  vols.  8vo  (Oxford,  1837).  Lowndes's 
BibUographer's  Manual  contains  an  account  of  rare, 
curious,  and  useful  books,  published  in  or  relating 
to  Great  Britain,  from  the  invention  of  printing, 
and  may  always  be  consulted  with  advantage.  It 
appeared  originally  in  4  vols.  8vo  (Lend.  1834) ;  but 
a  new  edition,  with  many  improvements,  is  now 
(1860)  iu  course  of  publication  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr  H.  G.  Bohn.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  works  in  this  department  of  B.  is  the 
Manuel  du  Libraire  et  de  V Amateur  des  Livres  of  J. 
C.  Brunet,  of  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak 
in  terms  of  too  high  commendation.  It  was  first 
pubhshed  in  1810,  in  3  vols.  8vo ;  and  the  fourth 
edition,  in  5  vols.  8vo  (Paris,  1842 — 1844),  is  now 
out  of  print.  It  is  understood  that  the  author  is 
occupied  with  a  fifth  edition.     A  new  work  of  a 


similar  character,  entitled  Trhor  des  Livres  Bares  et 
PrSdeux,  by  J.  G.  T.  Graesse,  is  now  making  its 
appearance  at  Dresden.  The  sixth  livraison,  coming 
down  to  the  end  of  the  letter  '  B,'  has  just  been 
issued.  To  these  may  be  added  the  amusing  and 
instructive  bibUographioal  works  of  the  Rev.  Dr 
Dibdin. 

Turning  to  special  B.,  and  taking  the  subjects 
of  which  it  treats  in  the  order ,  given  above,  we 
have  to  notice  first  the  works  which  confine  them- 
selves to  the  literature  of  a  particular  country  or 
language.  As  regards  Great  Britain,  we  have  besides 
Watt  and  Lowndes,  already  mentioned,  the  Typo- 
graphical AniiqwUies  of  Ames  and  Herbert,  3  vols. 
4to  (Lond.  1785 — 1790).  A  new  and  improved 
edition  was  projected  by  Dibdin,  but  was  not  com- 
pleted. Volumfes  I  to  4  only  have  appeared,  4to 
(Lond.  1810—1819).  The  latest  contribution  to 
British  B.  is  the  Critical  J)icik>nary  of  English 
Literature  and  British  and  American  Authors,  by 
S.  A.  Allibone,  voL  1,  8vo  (Philadelphia,  1859).  Of 
this  work,  we  regret  that  we  cannot  speak  favour- 
ably. It  faithfidly  reproduces  most  of  the  errors 
of  Watt,  with  the  addition  of  not  a  few  for  which 
the  compiler  is  himself  responsible.  Moreover,  the 
titles  01  many  of  the  books  mentioned  are  so 
abbreviated  as  to  be  only  recognisable  by  those 
who  are  already  acquainted  with  them.  Our  French 
neighbours  possess  a  treasure  in  La  France  Littiraire 
of  J.  M.  Querard.  It  embraces  only  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries,  but  within  this  limit,  it  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  accuracy  and 
fulness.  The  continuation,  begun  by  Querard,  and 
afterwards  carried  on  by  Lonandre  and  Bourquelot, 
forms, 6  vols.  8vo  (Paris,  1846—1857).  For  the 
literature  of  Italy  we  can  only  notice  Gamba's 
Serie  d^  TesU,  4th  ed.  (Venice,  1839) ;  and  for  that 
of  Spain,  the  BibUotheca  Hispana  Vetus,  and  the 
Bibliotheca  Sispana  Nova,  of  Ajitonio,  the  latest  and 
best  editions  of  which  appeared  at  Madrid  (1783 — 
1788)  in  foHo.  The  authors  of  the  Low  Countries 
are  enumerated  in  the  Bibliotheca  Bdgica  of  Foppens, 
2  vols.  4to  (Brussels,  1739);  and  those  of  Scandi- 
navia in  liie  Almindeligt  Litteraturleodcon  for 
Damtwirh,  Norge,  og  Island,  of  Nyerup  and  Kraft, 
4to  (Copenhagen,  1820).  For  Germany,  we  have 
Heinsius,  AUgemeines  BuckerleaAcon,  with  supple- 
ments (10  vols.  4to,  1812—1849),  and  Ebert's 
Handbwh  der  Deutschen  Litteratur,  4  vols.  8vo 
(Leip.  1822—1840).  To  this  class  also  belong  the 
Bibliotheca  Grceca,  Bibliotheca  Latina,  and  Bibliotheca 
Latina  Medice  et  Infimm  ^tatis  of  Fabricius  ; 
Harwood's  View  of  the  various  Editions  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Classics;  and  Moss's  Manual  of  Classical 
Bibliography.  The  Oriental  student  will  find  much 
to  interest  Tiiin  in  iihe  Lexicon  Bibliographicum  of 
Haji  KhaJfa,  edited  in  the  original  Arabic,  with  a 
Latin  translation  by  Fluegel,  7  vols.  4to,  1835 — 
1858. 

Of  works  descriptive  of  the  productions  of  par- 
ticular presses,  we  can  only  notice  Kenouard's 
Annates  de  Vlmprimerie  des  Aide  (3d  ed.,  8vo,  1834) ; 
the  Annates  de  Vlmprimerie  des  Estiennes,  by  the 
same  author,  8vo  (Paris,  1837—1838) ;  and  Baudini, 
Juntarwm  Typographies  Annates,  2  vols.  8vo 
(Luoose,  1791).  The  student  may  also  consult  with 
advantage  the  Notice  de  la  Collection  des  Auteurs 
Latins,  Frangais,  et  Jtaliens  Imprimis  en  petits 
Formats  par  les  Elzeviers,  at  the  end  of  the  6th 
volume  of  Brunei's  Manuel. 

The  bibEographers  who  have  confined  themselves 
to  books  printed  within  a  riven  period  are  chiefly 
Panzer,  Annates  Typograpliid  ab  Artis  Inventae 
Origine  ad  Annum  MD  (continued,  however,  to 
1536),  11  vols.  4to  (Norimbergsi,  1793—1803) ;  and 
Hadn,  Bepertorium  Bibliographicwm,  4  vols.   8vo, 
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1826—1838.  The  death  of  the  author  before  the 
completion  of  this  work,  was  the  cause  of'  the 
comparative  iaaocuraoy  observable  in  the  3d  and 
4th  volumes.  The  article  '  VirgU,'  for  example,  is 
omitted  altogether. 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  reveal  the  author- 
ship of  anonymous  works  was  the  Theatrum  Anony- 
morum  et  Pseudonymorum  of  Vincent  Placcius, 
folio  (Hamburg,  1708);  to  which  MyHus  added  a 
supplement  in  1740.  So  far  as  France  is  concerned, 
these  have  both  been  superseded  by  the  admirable 
and  well-known  Dktionnaire  des  Ouvrages  Anonymes 
et  Pseudonymes  of  Barbier,  2d  ed.,  4  tom.  8vo  (Paris, 
1822 — 1827).  Italy,  too,  has  the  Dizionario  di  Opere 
Ananime  e  Psmdonime  di  Scrittori  Italiani  of  Melzi, 
vols.  1  and  2,  8vo  (MUano,  1848—1852) ;  and  we 
may  also  mention  here  the  Pseudommia  of  Lancetti, 
8vo  '  (Milano,  1836),  as  the  work  of  an  Italian, 
though  not  confined  to  the  authors  of  his  native 
country.  No  work  specially  devoted  to  the  anony- 
mous and  pseudonymous  literature  of  Britain  has 
yet  been  published ;  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
present  keeper  of  the  Advocates'  Library  has  been 
for  some  time  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for 
this  purpose.  The  most  recent  additions  to  this 
branch  of  B.  are  WeUer's  Maskirte  Literatur  der 
dlteren  mid  neueren  Sprachen,  Iter  TheU;  Index 
Pseudonymorum,  8vo  (Leip.  1856),  2ter  Theil;  Die 
falschen  undfingirten  Driiclcorte,  8vo  (Leip.  1858). 

Bibhographies  which  describe  treatises  on  special 
subjects  are  very  numerous ;  we  have  only  space 
to  notice  the  following  :  Lipenius,  BibUotheca  Realis 
Theologica,  2  vols,  folio  (Francofurti,  1685) ;  BibU- 
otheca Philosophka,  1682 ;  BibUotheca  Medica,  1679 ; 
BibUotheca  Juridiea,  1672— a  new  edition  of  the 
last  of  these  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1757,  and 
supplements  have  been  successively  added  by  Scott, 
Senkenberg,  and  Madihn — Marvin's  Legal  BibUo- 
graphy,  8vo  (Philadelphia,  1847) ;  Orme's  BibUotJieca 
Biblica,  Svo  (Edin.  1824) ;  Fiirst's  BiUiotlieca 
Judaica,  8vo  (Leip.  1849—1851);  Vater,  Litteratur 
der  Grammaliken,  Lemca  und  WOrtersamtrdungen 
alter  Sp-achen  der  Erde,  2te  Ausg.  von  B.  Jtilg,  8vo 
(Berlin,  1847) ;  TJpcott's  Bibliographical  Account  of 
the  Principal  Works  relating  to  English  Topography, 
3  vols.  8vo  (Lond.  1818) ;  Oettinger's  Bibliographic 
Biographique  Universelle,  8vo  (Bruxelles,  1854)  ;  The 
Literature  of  Political  Economy,  by  J.  B.  M'Culloch, 
8vo  (Lond.  1845) ;  Arithmetical  Boohs  from  the 
Invention  of  Printing  to  the  Present  Time,  by  Augustus 
de  Morgan,  12mo  (Lond.  1847) ;  the  Biographia 
DramatKa,  by  Baker,  Heed,  and  Jones,  3  vols.  8vo 
(Lond.  1812) ;  and  the  BibUotheca  Anglo-poetica,  Svo 
(Lond.  1815). 

As  examples  of  other  works  not  included  in  the 
above  classification,  we  have  only  space  to  mention 
Van  Praet's  Catalogue  des  Livres  Imprimis  sur  VSlin, 
9  vols.  8vo  (Paris,  1822—1828) ;  Peiguot's  Diction- 
naire  des  Livres  condamnis  au  Feu,  2  vols.  (Paris, 
1806) ;  and  Martin's  Bibliographical  Catalogue  of 
privately  printed  Books,  2d  ed.,  8vo  (Lond.  1824). 

The  student  desiring  further  information,  will 
find  copious  lists  of  works  on  B.  in  Watt's  BibUotheca, 
and  in  Brunet's  Manuel. 

BIBLIO'MANCY  (Gr.  ta  biblia,  the 'Bihle,  and 
manteia,  divination),  a  mode  of  divination  much 
practised  during  many  ages,  by  opening  the  Bible, 
and  observing  the  first  passage  which  occurred,  or 
by  entering  a  place  of  worship  and  taking  notice  of 
the  first  words  of  the  Bible  heard  after  entering 
it.  The  application  was  often  very  fanciful,  and 
depended  rather  upon  the  mere  sound  of  the  words 
than  upon  their  proper  signification,  or  the  sco;pe  of 
the  passage.  R-ayer  and  fasting  were  sometimes 
used  as  a  preparation  for  a  mode  of  consulting  the 
divine  oracles,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
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contrary  to  their  purpose  and  spirit,  and  which  was 
in  harmony  only  with  the  notions  and  practices  of 
heathenism.  B.  was  prohibited,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  by  the  Council  of  Vannes,465A.D., 
and  by  the  Councils  of  Agde  and  Orleans  m  the  next 
century. '  It  continued,  however,  to  prevail  for  many 
centuries  thereafter,  and  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  England  at  the  Norman  Conquest.  It 
was  essentially  the  same  as  the  Sortes  Virgiliana:,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  book  employed. 

BIBLIOMA'NIA,  or  book-madness,  is  a  word 
recently  formed  from  the  Greek  to  express 
the  passion  for  rare  and  curious  books,  which 
has  manifested  itself  to  such  an  extent  during 
the  last  century.  While  the  ordinary  collector 
is  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  works  which  are 
valuable  either  on  account  of  their  established 
reputation,  or  as  assisting  hica  in  his  literary  or 
professional  pursuits,  the  bibhomaniao  is  actuated 
by  other  motives.  With  him  utility  is  of  secondary- 
importance,  rarity  being  the  first  and  great  requi- 
site. Thus  even  a  common  book  becomes  valuable 
in  his  eyes,  iE  it  be  one  of  a  few  copies  thrown  off  on 
vellum  or  on  large  paper,  or  if  it  has  been  bound  by 
Derome,  Bozerian,  Lewis,  or  Payne;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  he  sometimes  prefers  an  inferior  to  a 
better  article.  The  fac-simde  reprint  of  the  Giunta 
edition  of  Boccaccio's  Decameron  (Florence  1527) 
fetches  hardly  as  many  shilb'ngs  as  the  original  does 
pounds,  yet  the  great  distinguishing  difference 
between  them  is,  that  the  former  is  the  handsomer 
and  more  correct  of  the  two. 

The  formation  of  complete  sets  of  such  books  as 
the  Elzevir  Republics  (see  Elzevir),  or  of  the  works 
of  a  single  author,  provided  they  be  scarce,  is  a 
favourite  pursuit  with  many.  The  editions  of  the 
classics  most  prized  by  collectors  are  those  of  the 
Elzevirs  and  of  the  Foulises  (q.  v.).  The  original  edi- 
tions of  Defoe's  numerous  productions  are  eagerly 
sought  for  at  present. 

B.  seems  to  have  reached  its  climax  at  the  sale 
of  the  hbrary  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe  in  1812. 
Amongst  the  treasures  which  that  library  contained, 
was  the  only  perfect  copy,  known  to  exist,  of  the 
first,  or  at  least  the  first  dated  edition  of  Boccaccio's 
Decameron  (Venice,  Christ.  Valdarfer,  1471).  After 
a  spirited  competition  with  Lord  Spencer,  this 
volume  was  purchased  by  the  Marquis  of  Blandford 
for  the  sum  of  £2260,  the  highest  price  perhaps  ever 
paid  for  a  single  book.  When  the  collection  of  the 
marquis  came  under  the  hammer  in  1819,  Lord 
Spencer  secured  this  precious  tome  at  the  large  yA 
more  moderate  cost  of  £918,  15s.  It  is  now,  we 
believe,  in  his  lordship's  library  at  Althorp. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Koxburghe  sale  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Roxburghe  Club,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  reprint,  for  the  use  of  the  members 
only,  works  hitherto  unedited,  or  of  extreme  rarity. 
The  example  thus  set  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
Bannatyne  and  Maitland  Clubs  in  Scotland,  and 
by  many  more  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Some 
of  these  are  defunct,  and  others  are  in  a  moribund 
state.  It  remains  to  be  seen  in  what  new  form  the 
B.  of  the  present  day  wUl  develop  itself. 

BICANB'KE,  capital  of  the  protected  state  of 
the  same  name  in  Rajpootana.  India,  is  situated  in  a 
singularly  desolate  tract,  1175  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Calcutta,  in  lat.  28°  N.,  and  long.  73° 
22'  E.  Pop.  about  60,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
battlemented  wall  of  34  miles  in  circuit ;  and  from 
a  distance  presents  a  magnificent  appearance,  but 
inside,  the  people  are  found  to  be  extremely  filthy. 
Immediately  to  the  north-east  is  a  detached  citadel, 
of  which  the  rajah's  residence  occupies  the  greater 
part. — The  state  of  which  B.  is  the  capital,  lies  in 
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lat.  27°  30'— 29°  55'  N.,  and  long.  72°  30'— 75° 
40'  E.,  tliua  measui-ing,  in  its  extremes,  160  miles 
l)y  200.  It  contains  17,676  square  miles,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  539,250.  The  Rajpoots 
are  the  predominant  race ;  but  the  Jauts  form 
the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants.  Though  the 
people  find  their  principal  resource  in  pastiu'age, 
yet  water  appears  to  be  remarkably  scarce.  In 
the  whole  territory,  there  is  not  one  perennial 
stream ;  while  wells,  as  precarious  and  scanty 
aa  they  are  brackish  and  imwholesome,  average 
perhaps  250  feet  in  depth ;  even  the  lakes  or  sirrs, 
which  the  periodical  rains  leave  behind  them,  are 
generally  saline,  yielding,  in  fact,  at  the  close  of 
the  dry  season,  a  thick  crust  of  Bait.  But  the 
peculiar  feature  of  the  country  is  the  range  of  its 
temperature.  In  the  beginning  of  Tebruary,  ice  is 
formed  on  the  ponds ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
the  thermometer  stands  at  123°  F.  in  tne  shade. 
Again,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  according  to 
Elphinstone's  experience,  each  period  of  24  hours, 
according  as  the  sun  was  above  or  below  the 
horizon,  presented  such  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
as  often  to  be  fatal  to  life. 

BICE  (Ger.  Beis,  Ital.  Biadefto),  the  name  of  two 
pigments  of  a  blue  and  green  colour  respectively, 
known  to  artists  from  the  eai^Iiest  times — ^blue  B.  as 
mountain  blue,  ongaro,  azzuro  di  terra,  &c. ;  and 
green  B.  as  chrysocolla,  Hungarian  green,  verde  de 
Miniera,  verde  de  Spagna,  verdetto,  &c.  Green  B.  is 
now  usually  called  Ttialachite  green  and  mountain 
green.  Both  are  native  carbonates  of  copper,  but 
are  also  prepared  artificially.  In  its  native  state, 
however,  B.  is  more  durable,  and  in  the  case  of 
mountain  green  especially,  much  more  briUiant. 
Artificial  blue  B.  is  known  as  Hambro'  blue, 
mineral  blue,  &c. ;  artificial  green  B.,  as  mountain 
green,  Parul  Veronese  green,  and  emerald  green. 

BI'CBPS  (double-headed)  is  ,the  muscle  which 
gives  a  full  appearance  to  the  front  of  the  arm., 
Above,  it  consists  of  two  portions  or  heads — 
whence  its  name — one  being  attached  to  the  cora- 
coid  process  of  the  scapula,  the  other  to  the  margin 
of  the  depression  on  that  bone  which  lodges  the 
head  of  the  humerus.  The  former  is  the  short, 
the  latter,  the  long  head  of  the  biceps.  They  unite 
to  form  a  fleshy  belly,  which,  terminates  in  a 
rounded  tendon. 

The'  B.  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  tubercle  of  the 
radius  (see  Arm).  Before  passing  to  this  insertion, 
it  gives  off  an<  expansion  (see  Sponeubosis),  which 
separates  the  median  basilic  vein  from  the  brachial 
artery  in  the  situation  generally  selected  for  vene- 
section. The  action  of  the  B.  is  rapidly  to  bend  the 
forearm,  and  alsS  to  supinate  the  hand. 

BICBTRB,  originally  the  name  of  a  very  old 
castle,  situated  on  a  little  eminence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  and  commanding  one  of  the  finest 
views  of  the  city,  the  Seine,  and  the  environs.  In 
1632,  it  was  destroyed,  because  it  had  become  a 
hiding-place  of  thieves.  Afterwards,  it  was  rebuilt 
by  Louis  XIII.,  and  made  a  hospital  for  old  soldiers. 
When  Louis  XIV.  had  btult  the  H6tel  Royal  des 
Invalides,  the  B.  was  made  a  civil  hospital  for 
septuagenarians.  It  also  serves  as  a  prison  for  2000 
culprits,  mostly  condemned  to  the  galleys,  as  well 
as  a  hospital  for  incurable  lunatics.  Wool-spinning 
and  glass-polishing  are  carried  on  in  the  building. 
There  is  a  well  sunk  in  the  rock  to  the  depth  of 
183  feet. 

BICHAT,  Maeie  Fean9.  Xavibk,  one.  of  the 
most  famous  anatomists  and  physiologists,  whose  dis- 
coveries make  an  epoch  in  biology,  was  bom  at  Thoir- 
ette,  in  the  department  of  Ain,  France,  November 
11, 1771.  He  studied  chiefly  in  Paris  under  Desault, 


who  adopted  him  as  his  sou,  and  whose  surgical 
works  he  edited.  In  1797,  he  begam  giving  lectures 
on  anatomy,  along  with  experimental  pnysiology 
and  surgery,  and  m  1800  was  appointed  physician 
in  the  Ii6tel-dieu.  Two  years  after,  July  22,  1802, 
he  fell  a  victim  to  intense  and  unremitting  labour, 
before  he  had  completed  his  thirty-first  year.  He 
was  the  first  to  simplify  anatomy  and  physiology 
by  reducing  the  complex  structures  of  the  organs 
to  the  simple  or  elementary  .Tissues  (q.  v.)  that 
enter  into  them  in  common.  This  he  has  done  in 
his  Anatomie.  Gen&rale  (2  vols..  Par.  1801,  often 
reprinted).  •  In  his  Secherclws  Physiologiques  sur  la 
Vte  et  la,  Mart  (Par.  1800),  he  develops  another 
luminous  idea — the  distinction  between  the  organic 
and  the  animal  life. 

BICKBRSTAPF,  Isaac,  author  of  numerous 
comedies  and  light  musical  pieces  produced  under 
Garrick's  management,  which  had  at  one  time  a 
great  popularity,  was  bom  in  Ireland  about  the  year 
1735,  and  became  page  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  who 
was  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1746.  B. 
afterwards  became  an  officer  of  niarines,  but  was. 
dismissed  the  service  for  some  discreditable  offence. 
Nothing  is  certainly  known  regarding  his  after-life, 
nor  the  time  of  his  death,  which  would  seem  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  continent.  His  best  known 
pieces  are,  Tlie  Maid  of  the  Mill;  The  Padlock; 
He  would  if  he  could;  Love  in  a  Tillage;  The 
Hypocrite;  and:  The  Captive. 

BICKERSTETH,  Eev.  Edwaed,  an  influential 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  bom  at 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  in  Westmoreland,  March  19,  1786. 
He  commenced  life  as  a  post-office  clerk ;  and  after- 
wards, having  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  London 
attorney,  established  a  lucrative  soUcitor's  business 
in  Norwich.  ■  Here, .  he  took  great  interest  in  aU 
meetings  of  a  religious  nature,  and  soon  became  so 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  religious 
truth,  that  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to-  the 
ministry.  Being  admitted  to  orders,  he  was  sent  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  re-organise  their 
mission  stations  in  Africa.  Having  most  satis- 
factorily accomplished  his  mission,  B.  was,  on  his 
return,  appointed  secretary  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office  with  an  imwearied  energy  and  devo- 
tion that  won  for  himself  a  high  reputation  and 
extensive  influence,  as  well  as  great  prosperity  for 
the  institution  he  represented,  until  1830,  when  he 
resigned  on  acceptance  of  the  rectory  of  Watton, 
in  Hertfordshire.  Here,  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  February  24,  1850,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
promoting,  both  by  tongue  and  pen,  almost  every 
work  having  for  its  object  the  spread  of  religious 
truth  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  '  B.  belonged  to 
what  is  known  as  the  Evangelical  section  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  took  a  decided  part  against 
the  endowment  of  Majmooth,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  spread  of  Tractarianism  in  his  own  church.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance.  Of  his  religious  writings — which  were 
extensive,  and  which  have  been  collected  in  16 
vols.  (I^ond.  1853) — the  most  popular  are,  A  Help  to 
Hie  Study  of  the  Scriptures  (written  before  he  was 
ordained).  The  Christian  Student,  and  A  Treatise  on 
the  Lord's  Supper.  B.  also  elited  a  work  called 
The  Christian  Family  Library^  which  extended  to 
40  or  50  vols. 

BIDASSO'A,  a  river  which,  rising  m  Spain,  forma 
the  boundary  between  that  country  and  France, 
and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  at  Fuenterabia. 
The  treaty  of  the  Pyrlnges  was  concluded  on  an 
island  in  its  mouth  in  1659.  The  B.  was  the  scene 
of  several  conffiots  during  the  Spanish  campaign. 


BIDDING  PRAYER-BIDPAI. 


Li  April,  May,  and  June  1793,  the  Spanisli  crossed 
the  river,  and  defeated  the  French,  who  occupied  a 
line  extending  from  St  Jean  Pied-de-Port  to  the 
mouth  of  the  B.,  in  three  successive  encounters,  cap- 
turing a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition  and 
several  pieces  of  cannon.  In  July  of  the  followiag 
year,  however,  the  French  captured  the  iotrenohed 
camp  and  aU  the  fortified  posts  of  the  Spaniards — 
defended  by  200  pieces  of  cannon^on  the  river. 
Napoleon,  in  June  -1811,  had  a  Ute-du-pmit  con- 
structed on  the  B.  at  Irun.  In  August  1813,  the 
French  under  Soult  were  defeated  at  San  Marcial 
on  the  B.  by  the  allies ;  and  in  the  October  of 
the  same  year,  WeUington  surprised  and  drove  the 
French  from  their  strongly  fortified  positions  on  its 
northern  side. 

BIDDING  PKAYER  is  a  form  of  exhortation, 
always  concluding  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  enjoined 
by  the  55th  canon  of  the  Anghean  Church,  in  1603, 
to  be  used  before  all  sermons  and  homilies.  Except 
in  cathedrals  and  the  university  churches,  it  is  now 
but  seldom  used.  The  term  '  B.'  is  from  the  Saxon 
'  Bede,'  signityiug  a  prayer.  The  form  is  of  extreme 
antiquity,  and  we  have  a  similar  one  in  the  Apostol- 
ical Constitutions  (q.  v.),  the  original  of  which  was 
probably  that  \ised  in  the  Church  of  Antioch.  It 
was  anciently  used  for  the  communicants  or  believers 
after  the  dismissal  of  the  catechumens,  and  was 
pronounced  by  the  deacon,  each  petition  beginning 

with  the  words:  'Let  us  pray  for ,'  and  the 

people  responding  at  the  end  of  each  with  '  Kyrie 
Eleeison,'  or  some  such  words. 

There  is  another  very  ancient  example  in  the 
Ambrosiau  Liturgy;  and  St  Chrysostom  alludes  to 
such  a  form  in  one  of  his  sermons.  It  must  have 
been,  and  even  now  in  its  abridged  shape  still  is,  very 
impressive,  allowing  each  individual  to  supply  from 
his  own  thoughts  special  cases  of  necessity  under  the 
dififerent  heads.  There  is  some  resemblance  between 
these  B.  Prayers  and  the  Litany,  and  prayer  for 
the  church  militant,  now  used  in  the  Anghcan 
Church. 

BIDDLE,  John,  the  founder  of  English  Unita- 
rianism,  was  bom  in  1615,  at  Wotton-under-Edge, 
in  1  Gloucestershire,  and,  in  1632,  entered  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M. A. 
In  1641,  he  was  elected  master  of  the  free  school  in 
the  town  of  Gloucester,  the  duties  of  which  function 
he  discharged  with  such  zeal,  that  the  character  of 
the  institution  was  greatly  improved ;  but  having 
embraced  certain  opinions — which  he  printed  for 
private  circulation — ^in  regard  to  the  personality  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  at  variance  with  those  held  by 
the  majority  of  Christians,  he  was  thrown  into 
jail,  December  1645.  Being  at  length  summoned 
before  the  parliament  at  Westminster,  on  accoimt  of 
his  heresy,  he  was  formally  tried,  and  condemned 
to  imprisonment  for  five  years.  The  famous  West- 
minster Assembly  of  Divines  undertook  to  '  settle ' 
B.'s  case,  but  unfortunately  their  arguments — as  is 
usual  in  disputation — had  only  the  effect  of  strength- 
ening his  previous  convictions.  In  1648,  wHIe  still 
in  prison,  he  published  a  Gonfesdon  of  Faith  con- 
cerning the  Holy  Trinity,  &c.,  which  was  followed  by 
another  tract  containing  the  opinions  of  the  Church 
Fathers  on  the  same  question.  In  consequence  of 
this  attempt  to  combat  the  orthodox  doctrine,  the 
Westminster  Divines  called  upon  the  parliament  to 
pass  an  act  declaring  the  denial  of  the  Trinity  a 
crime  punishable  by  death.  The  army,  however, 
strange  to  say,  proved  on  this  occasion  less  cruel 
than  the  church,  for  it  manifested  such  strong  oppo- 
sition that  the  act  remained  a  dead-letter.  Under 
the  liberal  rule  of  Cromwell,  B.  was  released.  He 
now  commenced  to  gather  a  congregation  of  those 


whom  he  had  converted  to  his  opinions — namely, 
that  there  was  but  one  person,  as  there  was  but  one 
nature,  in  the  Godhead.  The  members  were  first 
called  Bidellians,  then  Socinians,  and  finally  assumed 
for  themselves  the  name  of  Unitarians.  Twice, 
however,  after  this,  during  the  Commonwealth,  B. 
suffered  severely  for  his  creed,  and  even  the  iron- 
willed  Protector  himself,  in  order  to  save  his  life, 
was  compelled  to  banish  him  to  one  of  the  SciUy 
Isles.  Three  years  of  imprisonment  having  elapsed, 
he  was  permitted  to  return,  and  continued  to  preach 
in  London  tiU  the  death  of  Cromwell,  and  also  after 
the  restoration,  until  June  1662,  when  he  was  again 
apprehended  and  fined  in  flOO,  and  being  unable 
to  pay,  was  committed  to  jaU,  where  he  died  in 
September  of  the  same  year.  His  personal  character 
was  highly  esteemed  by  those  who  knew  him. 

BIDDLE,  Nicholas,  an  American  financier,  born 
at  Philadelphia  in  1786,  graduated  at  Princeton 
College,  and  became  an  energetic  member  of  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1823,  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  United  States'  Bank, 
and  held  that  post  till  1839.  He  conducted  its 
affairs  at  first  with  great  skill,  integrity,  and  pru- 
dence; "but,  in  1838,  the  bank  became  insolvent,  and 
in  October  of  that  year  suspended  cash-payments. 
The  commercial  panic  and  distress  which  at  that 
time  prevailed  in  the  United  States,  spread  dismay 
far  and  wide,  and  involved  multitudes  in  ruin.  In 
December  1841,  the  grand-jury  for  the  county  of 
Philadelphia  made  a  presentment  against  B.  and 
some  others  for  entering  into  a  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  stockholders  of  the  bank  of  400,000  dollars  in 
1836,  and  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  same  by  a 
fraudulent  and  illegal  entry  ia  1841 ;  the  present- 
ment, however,  was  never  followed  up.  B.  had  con- 
siderable literary  taste,  and  for  some  time  edited  The 
Philadelphia  Portfolio,  contributiug  many  articles 
to  its  pages.  By  request  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  he  compiled  from  the  original  papers 
a  History  of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Expedition  to  the 
Padfu:  Ocean;  also  The  Commercial  Digest,  Sj-vdbmxe 
put  forth  by  congress.  A  number  of  his  essays, 
speeches,  &c.,  were  published.  He  died  in  January 
1844. 

BI'DEFOED,  a  seaport  town  of  Devonshire,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Torridge,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  estuary  of  the  Taw,  30  miles  north-west  of 
Exeter.  A  bridge  of  24  arches,  and  677  feet  long, 
imites  the  two  divisions  of  B.,  which  has  manu- 
factures of  ropes,  sails,  earthenware,  and  leather. 
These  it  exports,  together  with  oak-bark,  corn, 
flour,  linens,  woollens,  iron,  and  naval  stores.  Pop. 
(1851)  5775.  In  1857,  130  vessels,  of  10,889  tons, 
belonged  to  the  port;  and  in  1858,  1135  vessels, 
of  59,336  tons,  entered  and  cleared  it.  Vessels  of 
500  tons  can  get  up  to  the  quay  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  Sir  E.  Granville,  the  naval  hero  and 
discoverer  of  Virginia,  was  born  in  Bideford. 

BIDPAI,  or  PILPAL  is  the  reputed  author  of  a 
collection  of  fables  and  stories  which  have  been  widely 
current  both  in  Asia  and  Europe  for  nearly  2000 
years,  passing  as  a  compendium  of  practical  wisdom. 
Scarcely  any  book  except  the  Bible  has  been  trans- 
lated into  so  many  languages;  and  its  history 
deserves  attention  as  part  of  the  history  of  hiunan 
development.  The  researches  of  Colebrooke,  Wilson, 
Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  and  Loiseleur  des  Longchamps 
(Essai  sur  lea  Fables  Indiennes,  1838),  have  success- 
fully traced  the  origin  of  the  collection,  its  spread, 
and  the  alterations  it  has  undergone  among  different 
nations.  The  ultimate  source  is  the  old  Indian 
collection  in  Sanscrit,  with  the  title  Pantcha  Tantra, 
1-  e.,  'Five  Sections'  (edited  by  Kosegarten,  Bonn, 
1848).     An   analytical   account    of   the    Sanscrit 
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Pantcha  Tant/ra,  by  H.  H.  Wilson — who  determinea 
the  date  of  ita  production  to  be  subsequent  to  the 
5th  c.  A.  D. — is  printed  in  the  !Pransactw7is  of  the 
Hoyal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i. ;  but  an  abridgment 
of  it,  called  the  Hitopadesa,  is  better  known  than 
the  originaJ.  A  critical  edition  of  the  Hitopadesa 
has  been  publiahed  by  A.  W.  von  Schlegel  and 
Lasaen  (Bonn,  1829),  and  translations  have  been 
made  into  EngUsh  by  WUkins  and  Jonea,  and  into 
German  by  M.  MUUer  (Leip.1844). 

Under  the  Persian  Icing,  Kushirvan  (531 — 579), 
the  PantcJm  Tantra  was  translated  into  the  Pehlvi 
tongue  by  his  phyaician  Barsuyeh,  under  the  title  of 
GalilaJi  and  Dimnah  (from  two  jackals  that  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  first  fable).  This  Pehlvi 
veraion  has  perished  with  all  the  profane  literature 
of  ancient  Persia ;  but  under  the  Calif  Ahnansur  (754 
— 775),  it  was  translated  into  Arabic  by  Abdallah- 
ibn-Almokaflfa  (published  by  De  Sacy,  Par.  1816). 
From  Almokaffa's  Arabic  translation — in  the  intro- 
duction to  which  the  author  of  the  collection  is 
called  Bidpai,  the  chief  of  Indian  philosophers — ^have 
flowed  all  the  other  translations  and  paraphrases  of 
the  East  and  West.  Several  Arabic  poets  worked 
it  up  into  complete  poems ;  and  in  the  new  Persian 
hterativre  a  great  variety  of  versions  and  paraphrases, 
some  in  verse,  some  in  prose,  were  made.  Prom 
the  Persian  of  Vaez  (about  the  end  of  the  15th  c), 
the  work  was  translated  into  Turkish  about  1540  by 
Ali  Chelebi,  under  the  title  of  Homayun-ndmeh,  the 
Imperial  Book.  There  are  also  translations  into  the 
Malay,  Mongol,  and  Afghan  languages. 

Towards  uie  end  of  the  11th  c.,  a  translation  had 
appeared,  from  the  Arabic  of  Almokaffa,  into  Greek, 
by  Simeon  Sethus ;  and  later,  a  Hebrew  translation 
by  Eabbi  Joel,  which  John  of  Capua,  a  converted 
Jew,  in  the  last  half  of  the  13th  c,  retranslated  into 
Latin  with  the  title  of  Directorium  HwmamB  Vitce 
(published  first  at  Augs.  1480,  and  repeatedly  since). 
A  version  from  this  was  made  into  German  by  Eber- 
hard  I.,  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  (died  1325),  which 
appeared  with  the  title  of  Examples  of  the  Ancient 
Sages  (XJlm,  1483).  Under  AHonso  X.  of  Castile 
(1252—1284),  Almokaffa's  work  was  translated  into 
Castilian,  and  afterwards  from  that  into  Latin  by 
Raymond  of  Veziers,  a  learned  physician.  The 
other  European  translations  follow,  some  the  Latin 
of  John  of  Capua,  some  that  of  Kaymond  of  Veziers ; 
Spanish  (Burgos,  1498),  Italian  (Flor.  1548),  Eng- 
lish (Lend.  1570),  Dutch  (Amst.  1623),  Danish 
(Cop.  1618),  Swedish  (Stock.  1743),  German  (most 
recent,  Leip.  1802). 

BIEL.    See  BIENNE. 

BIE'LISPELD,  a  busy  town  of  Westphalia,  in 
Prussia,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Lutter  or 
Lutterbach,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sparrenberg  Moun- 
tain, and  about  26  miles  south-west  of  Minden. 
The, broad  ditch,  which  formerly  surrounded  B.,  is 
now  converted  into  pleasant  walks.  The  old  walls 
of  the  town  have  been  put  to  a  similar  use.  The 
castle,  of  Sparrenberg,  erected  in  1545  on  the  site  of 
an  old  Guelphio  fortress,  and  which  now  serves  as 
a  i)rison,  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  B., 
which  is  the  centre  of  the  Westphalian  linen-trade, 
has  extensive  bleaching-grounds,  manufactures  d 
woollen  thread,  soap,  leather,  &6.,  and  its  meer- 
schaum pipes  are  celebrated.    Pop.  10,000. 

BIELE' V,  an  ancient  town  of  European  Russia,  in 
the  govenmient  of  Tula,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Oka,  in  lat.  53°  45'  N.,  and  long.  36°  5'  E. 
It  has  a  large  trade,  and  manufactures  of  soap, 
hardware,  leather,  &o.    Pop.  11,000. 

BIE'LITZ,  a  town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  on  the  left 
baxik  of  the  river  Biala,  about  18  miles  north-east  of 
Teschen.    A  bridge  over  the  river  connects  it  with 


the  town  of  Biala,  which  is  situated  in  Galioia. 
It  has  dye-works  and  print-fields,  and  carries  on  a 
large  trade  in  wooUens  and  kerseymeres  with 
Russia,  Poland,  'Hungary,  and  Italy.  B.  belongs  to 
the  Princes  Sulkowsky,  whose  caatle,  now  converted 
into  public  oflSces,  is  situated  here.    Pop.  6000. 

BIE'LLA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  about  38  miles  north-east  of 
Turin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  raUway.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Cervo,  an  affluent  of  the 
Sesia,  and  has  manufactures  of  wooUens,  hats,  paper, 
&c.    Pop.  about  9000. 

BIE'LO-OZ'BRO  (the  White  Lake),'a  lake  in  the 
government  of  Novgorod,  Russia,  lat.  60°  10'  N., 
long.  37°  30*  E.  It  is  eUiptioal  in  shape,  its  length 
being  about  25  miles,  and  its  breadth  20.  Its  bottom 
is  composed  of  white  clay,  which,  during  stormy 
weather,  gives  to  the  water  a  milky  appearance; 
hence,  doubtless,  the  name  White  Lake.  B.  is  fed 
by  numerous  smaU  streams,  is  pretty  deep,  and 
abounds  with  fish.  Its  surplus  waters  are  conveyed 
by  the  Sheksna  River  into  the  Volga.  Canals  unite 
it  with  the  Onega,  Sukona,  and  Dwina. — B.-Ozbesk, 
an  old  wooden  town  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake, 
formerly  capital  of  an  ancient  principality  of  the 
same  name,  has  a  trade  in  cattle,  corn,  and  pitch, 
and  manufactures  of  candles.    Pop.  3000. 

BIBLO'POL,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Kharkov,  from  which  city  it  is  distant  106 
miles  north-west.  It  has  a  considerable  general 
trade  and  extensive  distilleries.    Pop.  10,500. 

BIELSHO'HLE,  a  singular  cavern  in  one  of  the 
Harz  Mountains,  called  Bielstein,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Bode,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  Germany. 
It  was  discovered  in  1768.  The  entrance  to  it  is 
more  than  100  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
The  cavern  is  divided  into  eleven  main  compart- 
ments, and  contains  a  great  deal  of  that  curiously 
freakish  work  which  nature  dehghts  to  execute 
in  stalactites,  when  she  sometimes  condescends  to 
imitate  the  inventions  of  hiunan  art,  as  in  the 
eighth  division,  where  she  has  contrived  to  fashion 
the  framework  of  an  organ  out  of  the  slow  drip  of 
ages.  In  the  ninth,  there  is  also  a  picture  of  a  sea, 
as  it  were,  krrested  in  its  motion,  its  waves  silent, 
but  in  act  to  roU 

BIE'LSK,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  25  miles 
south  of  Bialystok.  It  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile 
district,  watered  by  the  Narev  and  Nurzek,  was 
formerly  capital  of  a  Polish  palatinate,  is  well  built, 
and  has  a  fine  custom-house.    Pop.  12,000. 

BIE'NNE,  or  BIEL,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  17  miles  north-west  of  the  city 
of  Bern,  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
vine-clad  Jura,  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  the 
Suze,  and  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
Bienne.  ,It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  approached 
by  shady  avenues.  Pop.  4248,  who  are  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  watches,  leather,  cotton,  &c.  B. 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  belonged  to  the 
Bishop  of  BSle,  or  Basel";  but  as  early  as  1352,  it 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Bern,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  liberties,  and  for  this  display  of  independ- 
ence was  burned  by  its  ecclesiastical  ruler.  The 
Reformation,'  however,  so  weakened  the  power  of 
the  clerical  governors  of  B.  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  c.  it  had  become  merely  nominal;  and  B. 
was  essentially  a  free  and  independent  city  trntil 
1798,  when  it  was  annexed  to  EVance.  In  1815,  it 
was  united  to  Bern. — B.,  Lake  of,  extends  from  the 
town  of  B.  along  the  foot  of  the  Jura  Mountains  in 
a  south-west  direction,  untU  within  3  miles  of  Lake 
NeucMtel,  its  length  being  about  10  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  3.    It  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of 
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1419  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  S  feet  lower 
than  Lake  Neuoh^tel,  whose  surplus  waters  it 
receives  at  its  south  extremity  by  the  Thiel,  by 
which  river  it  again  discharges  its  own.  Its  greatest 
depth  is  400  feet.  Towards  its  southern  extremity 
is  situated  the  island  of  St  Pierre,  crowned  with  a 
grove  of  fine  old  oaks,  to  which  Eousseaii  retired 
for  two  months  after  his  proscription  at  Paris  in 
1765. 

EIE'NNIALS,  or  BIENNIAL  PLANTS,  are 
plants  wliich  do  not  flower  in  the  first  season  of 
their  growth,  but  flower  and  bear  fruit  in  the 
second  season,  and  then  die.  Many  of  our  cultivated 
plants  are  B.,  as  the  carrot,  turnip,  parsnip,  parsley, 
celery,  &c.,  and  many  of  the  most  esteemed  flowers 
of  our  gardens,  as  stock,  wallflower,  &o.  But  plants 
which  in  ordinary  circumstances  are  B.,  often  become 
annuals  (q.  v.),  when  early  sowing,  warm  weather, 
or  other  causes  promote  the  earlier  development  of  a 
flowering  stem,  as  -is  continually  exemplified  in  aU 
the  kinds  already  named.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
flowering  of  the  plant  is  prevented — or,  in  many 
cases,  if  it  is  merely  prevented  from  ripening  its 
seed — it  will  continue  to  live  for  a  much,  longer 
period :  the  same  bed  of  parsley,  if  regularly  cut 
over,  will  remain  productive  for  a  number  of  years. 

BIERVLIE'T,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Zeeland,  13  miles  east-north-east  of 
Sluis.  It  is  deserving  of  mention  as  the  birthplace 
of  William  Beukels  (q.  v.),  who  in  '  1386  invented 
the  method  of  curing  herrings.  In  1377,  B.  was 
detached  from  the  mainland  by  an  inundation,  and 
still  remains  insular. 

BIES-BO'SCH,  a  marshy  sheet  of  water  of 
the  Netherlands,  between  the  provinces  North 
Brabant  and  South  Holland,  formed  in  November 
1421  by  an  inundation  which  destroyed  72  villages 
and  100,000  people,  and  forming  that  part  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Maas  called  Holland's  Diep.  It  is 
interspersed  with  several  islands. 

BI'FFIN.     See  Apple. 

BIG  HORN,  a  navigable  river  of  the  United 
States,  rises  near  Fremont's  Peak  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  about  42°  20'  N.,  and  110°  W.  It  has  a 
north-east  course  of  about  400  miles,  being  the 
largest  aflluent  of  the  Yellowstone,  which,  again,  is 
the  largest  affluent  of  the  Missouri. 

BIG  SANDY  RIVER,  a  fine  navigable  aflluent 
of  the  Ohio,  flows  through  extensive  beds  of  coal. 
It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  branches — the 
east  and  west  forks — which  both  rise  in  Virginia. 
The  latter  traverses  several  counties  of  Kentucky, 
and  the  former  is,  during  the  latter  part  of  its 
course,  the  boundary  between  the  two  states.  Their 
united  waters  lose  themselves  in  the  Ohio,  nearly 
opposite  to  Burlington,  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

BI'GA,  a  Roman  term  applied  in  ancient  times  to 
vehicles  drawn  by  two  horses  abreast;  and  com- 
monly to  the  Roman  chariot  used  in  processions  or 
in  the  circus.  In  shape  it  resembled  the  Geeek  war- 
chariot — a  short  body  on  two  wheels,  low,  and  open 
behind,  where  the  charioteer  entered,  but  higher  and 
closed  in  front. 

BI'GAMY.  This  is  an  offence  which,  although 
perfectly  intelligible  in  itself  to  the  popular  and 
improfessional  understanding,  is  yet,  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word,  extremely 
dimciilt,  legally,  to  define.  Blackstone  objects  to  the 
use  of  it  as  a  term  descriptive  of  the  offence  in 
view ;  for  he  says  it  is  corruptly  so  called,  because 
B.  properly  signifies  being  tvnce  married,'  which  a 
man  or  a  woman  may  legally  be  ;  and  he  therefore 
prefers  the  term  polygamy.  B.,  however,  even 
according  to  the  literal  meaning,  was  an  offence,  or 
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rather  disqualification,  according  to  the  canonists, 
who  explained  it  to  consist  in  marrying  two  virgins 
successively,  one  after  the  death  of  the  other,  or  in 
once  marrying  a  widow;   and  persons  so  offending 
or  disqualified  were  held  to  be  incapable  of  holy 
orders,  and  therefore  B.  was  anciently  considered 
^a    good    counterplea    to    the    claim   of   benefit   of 
clergy  (q.  v.),  although  the  law  in'  that  respect  was 
afterwards  altered  by  a  statute  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VL,  when,  bigamists  or  no  bigamists, 
the  clergy  resumed  their  strange  privilege.   Different 
views  prevailed  in  more  modern  times,  and  at  a 
period,  too,  when  the  restraints    of    ecclesiastical 
dogmas  had  been  thrown  off.     It  is  Itnown  that 
certain  of  the  leaders  of  the  German  reformation, 
including  Luther,  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  Melander 
did  not  withhold  their  consent  from  Philip,  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,  champion  of-  the  Reformation,  who, 
having  lost  conceit  of  his  wife,  had  applied  to  the 
Protestant  doctors  for  licence  to  have  another,  and 
which  licence  was  not  withheld,  for  the  marriage  took 
place,  and  was  performed  by  Melander  in  presence 
of  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  others ;   and  privately, 
as  the  marriage-contract  bears,  '  to  avoid  scandal, 
seeing  that,- in  modern  times,  it  has  not  been  usual 
to  have  two  wives  at  once,  although  in  this  case  it 
be  Christian  and  lawful.'    Whether  Luther  and  the 
other  Protestant  doctors  actually  held  views  favour- 
able to  polygamy  has  been  the  subject  of  warm 
controversy   (see   Sir  William  Hamilton's  Discus- 
dons  on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  1852,  2d  ed., 
1853;  and  Archdeacon  Hare's  Vindication  of  Luther, 
1855).     Sir  William  Hamilton  asserts  that  Luther 
believed  in  '  the  religious  legality '  of  polygamy,  and 
wished  it  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  civil  authorities — 
an  assertion,  however,  of  which  the  promised  proof 
never  appeared.    Archdeacon  Hare,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintains  that  Luther  and  Melancthon  only 
held  that  in  certain  extraordinary  emergencies  dis- 
pensations from  the  usual  law  of  marriage  might  be 
granted.     Be  that  as   it  may,  the ,  conduct   of  the 
Reformation  leaders  in  this  matter  has  been  univer- 
sally condemned,  even  by  Protestants.     The  ideas 
referred  to  never  gained  ground  in  Germany ;  wiule 
in  Great  Britain  '  monogamy '  not  only  continued  an 
institution,  but   its  violation  was   regarded   as   a 
serious  offence,  which  continues  to  be  treated  in 
statutes,  law-books,   and  in   the    practice   of  the 
criminal  courts  in  the  three  kingdoms,  under  the 
name  of  bigamy.  Nor,  indeed,  have  the  ideas  referred 
to  been  followed  by  the  Germans  as  a  nation. 

The  first  statute  which  distinctly  treated  this 
offence  as  a  felony  was  the  1  James  I.  c.  11,  which 
enacted  that  a  person  so  convicted  should  suffer 
death.  _  AVhat  now  constitutes  the  English  law 
regarding  the  crime  of  bigamy,  is  the  22d  section  of 
9  Geo.  IV.  c.  31,  passed  in  1828.  B.  is  there  declared 
to  be  committed  by  'any  person  who,  being  married, 
shall  marry  any  other  person  during  the  life  of  the 
former  husband  or  wife,  whether  the  second  marriage 
shall  have  taken  place  in  England  or  elsewhere' 
— a  definition  that  appears  to  be  adopted  by  the 
recent  Divorce  Act,  the  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  85,  where, 
for  the  purpose  of  that  act,  B.  is  to  be  taken  to 
mean  'marriage  of  any  person  being  married,  to 
aiiy  other  person  during  the  life  of  the  former 
husband  or  wife,  whether  the  second  marriage  shall 
have  taken  place  within  the  dominions  of  her 
Majesty,  or  elsewhere.'  More  correctly,  however, 
the  offence  of  B.  may  be  said  to  consist  in  going 
through  the  form  or  appearance  of  a  second  mar- 
riage, while  a  first  subsists,  with  a  man  or  woman, 
against  whom  the  most  odious  deceit  and  fraud  is 
thus  practised,  and  upon  whom,  especially  in  case 
of  a  woman,  the  deepest  injury  is  inflicted;  for 
the  second  marriage  is  merely  a  marriage  in  form 
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— no  real  marriage  at  all,  because  a  man  can- 
not have  two  wives,  or  a  woman  two  husbands, 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  In  prosecutions  under 
this  act,  the  first  wife  is  not  admissible  as  a  wit- 
ness against  her  husband,  because  she  is  the  true 
wife ;  but  the  second  may,  because  she  is  not  only 
no  wife  at  all,  but  because  she  stands  iu  the  posi- 
tion of  being  the  party  peculiarly  injiu'ed  by  the 
bigamy.  The  same  is  the  procedure  in  the  case  of 
a  second  husband.  The  act  following  the  1  James  I. 
makes  B.  a  felony,  and  prescribes  as  the  punishment, 
upon  conviction,  transportation  for  seven  years ;  now 
changed  (by  the  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  99,  amended  by 
the  20  and  21  Viet.  c.  3)  to  penal  servitude  for  the 
same  period,  or  not  less  than  three  years ;  or  to  be 
imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  in  the 
common  jail  or  house  of  correction  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  two  years. 

The  act,  however,  excepts  from  its  provisions  the 
following  four  cases  :  1.  That  of  a  second  marriage 
contracted  out  of  England,  by  any  other  than  a 
subject  of  the  realm.  2.  That  of  any  person  marry- 
ing a  second  time,  whose  husband  or  wife  shall  have 
been  continually  absent  from  such  person  for  the 
space  of  seven  years  then  last  past ;  and  shall  not 
have  been  known  by  such  person  to  be  living  within 
that  time.  3.  That  of  a  person  who,  at  ■flie  time 
of  such  second  marriage,  shall  have  been  delivered 
from  the  bond  of  the  first  marriage.  4.  That  of  a 
person  whose  former  marriage  shall  have  been 
declared  void  by  the  sentence  of  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction.  The  third  of  these  exceptions 
deserves  notice,  in  consequence  of  its  bearing  on  a 
curious  question  that  arose  before  the  passmg  of 
the  act,  and  which  shewed  a  serious  conflict  which 
then  existed,  if  it  does  not  stiU  exist,  betwe~en  the 
laws  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  case  referred  to 
is  known  among  lawyers  as  Lolletfs  case;  it  occurred 
iu  1812,  and  may  be  shortly  stated  as  follows  : 
LoUey  and  his  wife,  two  English  persons,  being  tired 
of  each  other's  conjugal  society,  and  unable  to  bear 
the  expense  of  the  then  English  ordeal,  went  to 
Scotland,  where,  after  acquiring  a  domicUe,  they 
applied  to  the  Scotch  Consistorial  Court  for  a 
divorce,  which  was  speedily  (although  it  is  said 
coUusively)  obtained,  on  the  ground  of  the  husband's 
adultery.  .  Relying  on  such  sentence  of  the  Scotch 
court,  Lolley  returned  to  England,  where  he  married 
again.  He  was  immediately  indicted  for  B.,  tried,  con- 
victedi  and  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation, 
and  that  in  the  face  of  the  Scotch  decree  of  divorce, 
which  he  reasonably  pleaded  by  way  of  defence. 
The  point,  however,  was  reserved  for  further  con- 
sideration before  the  fuU  court  (Court  of  Exchequer), 
who,  however,  shortly  after  gave  a  unanimous 
judgment,  holding  that  Lolley  had  been  rightly 
convicted ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Scotch  court 
had  no  authority  to.  dissolve  an  English  marriage, 
and  that  the  decree  of  divorce  which  Lolley  had 
obtained,  although  good  in  Scotland,  was  of  no  force 
whatever  iu  England.  Many  distinguished  English 
lawyers  were  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  of  the 
En^sh  court  was  wrong,  and  tl\at.  the  Scotch 
divorce  afforded  him  a  complete  defence.  But  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  prosecution  was  founded  on 
the  1  James  I.  o.  11,  to  which  we  have  referred, 
the  3d  section  of  which  only  excepts  from  its 
provision  persons  divorced  by  '  any  sentence  had  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court;'  meaning,  of  course,  the 
English  Ecclesiastical  Court ;  and  &us  some  colour 
at  least  is  given  to  the  view  taken  of  Lolley's  case 
by  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  But  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  such  a  conviction  could  take  place 
in  the  face  of  the  above  third  exception  in  the  9 
Geo.  IV.,  which  excepts  persons  who  shall  have 
been    divorced,   not   by  any  particular    court   or 


jurisdiction,  but  simply  divorced  from  the  bonds  of 
the  first  marriage. 

It  remains  tobe  added,  that  under  the  9  Geo.  IV., 
not  only  the  actual  biganiiist,  but  every  person 
counselling,  aiding,  or  abetting  the  offender,  is  held 
equally  guilty,  and  may  be  sentenced  to  the  same 
punishment;  and  by  section  31,  accessories  before 
and  after  the  fact  are  also  severely  punishable. 

The  9  Geo.  IV.  does  not  extend  to  Scotland,  but 
the  law  there  on  the  subject  of  this  particular  offence 
is  very  much  the  same  in  principle,  although  the 
punishment  there  is  not  so  severe  as  in  England. 
There  is  an  old  Scotch  statute,  passed  in  1531,  which 
declares  the  punishment  of  B.  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  perjury ;  but  the  offence  is  also  indictable  at 
common  law  in  Scotland,  and  in  modern  practice,  it 
is  usual  so  to  deal  with  it,  and  to  limit  the  punish- 
ment to  imprisonment.    See  Masbiage,  Divokce, 

POLYOAMV. 

BIGG.    See  Bablby. 

BIGHT  (from  the  same  root  as  the  verb  'to 
bow')  is  a  sailor's  name  for  the  bent  or  doubled 
part  of  a  rope.  Thus,  one  anchor  may  '  hook  the  B.' 
of  the  cable  of  another,  and  thereby  cause  entangle- 
ment. In  Geography,  B.  has  much  the  same  sense 
as  '  bay.' 

BIGNONIA'CEjSI,  d,  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  containing   trees,  shrubs,    and   herbaceous 

Elants,  generally  with  compound  leaves.  The 
owers  are  generally  showy,  and  are  among  the 
most  striking  ornaments  of  tropical  forests.  The 
corolla  is  of  one  petal,  generally  more  or  less  trum- 
pet-shaped and  irregular;  the  stamens  are  five  in 
number,  or  four,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth,  and 
unequal.  The  ovary  is  free,  seated  on  a  disk, 
1— 2-celled ;  the  fruit  sometimes  capsular,  some- 
times drupaceous ;  with  few  or  many  seeds.  There 
are  about  500  known  species;  which,  however,  are 
often  regarded  as  forming  three  distinct  orders — 
Bignoniaceos,  Orescentiacece,  and  Pedaliacece.  Of  these 
the  Bignoniacece  are  by  far   the  most  numerous, 


Bignonia  picta. 

and  are  almost  all  tropical  or  subtropical,  although 
a  few  are  found  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  See  Teumpet-flowee.  They  are  in 
many  cases  noble  trees,  and  some  of  them  afford 
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valuable  timber,  among  ■which,  are  Bignonia  Imcoxy- 
Ion,  a  tree  of  Jamaica,  the  green  or  yellow  wood  of 
which  is  sometimes  brought  into  the  market  under 
the  name  of  Ebony;  and  the  Ipe-tobaooo  and 
Ipe-mia  of  Brazil,  species  of  the  same  genus,  the 
former  of  which  is  used  for  ship-building,  and  the 
latter  is  accounted  the  hardest  timber  in  Brazil. 
Not  a  few  of  them  are  climbing  shrubs,  and  the 
tough  shoots  of  Bignonia  Cherere  are  used  for 
wicker-work  in  Guiana.  Bignonia  alliaeea,  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies,  is  remarkable  for  its  strong 
alliaceous  smell ;  the  leaves  of  Bignonia  GMca  afford 
the  red  colouring  matter  called  Chica  (q.  v.). — The 
Orescentiacece  chiefly  abound  iu  Mauritius  and 
Madagascar.  The  Calabash  Tree  (q.v.)  is  the  best 
known  example. — The  Pedaliacece  are  tropical  or 
subtropical ;  many  of  them  herbaceous  plants.  The 
most  important  is  Sesamum  (q.  v.).  The  fleshy 
ST<'eet  root  of  Oraniolaria  annua  is  preserved  in 
sugar  as  a  delicacy  by  the  Creoles. 

BIHA'CH,  or  BICHA'CZ,  one  of  the  strongest 
fortress-towns  of  Croatia,  European  Turkey,  is  situ- 
ated on  an  island  in  the  Una,  in  lat.  44°  43'  N.,  and 
long.  15°  53'  E.,  near  the  frontier  of  Dalmatia.  It 
has  been  the  scene  of  frequent  contests  during 
the  Turkish  wars.  Formerly,  it  was  possessed  of 
a  Christian  church,  but  that  has  been  completely 
destroyed  by  fanatic  Mussulmans.    Pop.  3000. 

BIJANAGHU'E,  meaning,  it  is  said,  the  City  of 
,  Triumph,  is  a  ruined  city  within  the  presidency  of 
Madras,  being  in  lat.  15°  19'  K,  and  long.  76°  32'  E. 
It  stands  about  40  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Bellary,  in  a  plain  encumbered  with  granite  rocks, 
many  of  which  have  been  rudely  sculptured  into  a 
variety  of  forms.  After  having  been  for  two 
centuries  the  metropolis  of  a  powerful  Hindu 
kingdom,  B.  was  sacked  and  ruined  by  th%  Moham- 
medans of  the  Decoan  in  1564.  Even  now  it 
presents  traces  of  its  grandeur,  being  8  miles  in 
circuit,  and  containing  many  edifices,  both  temples 
and  palaces,  of  granite. 

BIJBAHA'E,  the  largest  town  of  Cashmere, 
next  to  the  capital  Cashmere  itself.  It  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jailum,  about  25  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  the  metropolis,  being  in  lat.  33°  47'  N., 
and  long.  75°  13'  E.  The  only  particular  worthy  of 
notice  is  a  wooden  bridge  across  the  Jailum,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  simplicity  and  fragility,  has 
endured  for  centuries,  in  consequence  of  the  tranquil 
and  equable  weather  of  the  valley. 

BIEH.    See  Aconite. 

BI'LANDBB,  or  BI'LANDRE,  is  a  smaU  two- 
masted  merchant-vessel,  distinguished  from  others 
chiefly  by  a  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  the 
main-sail.  Of  these  vessels,  which  were  probably 
French  in  origin,  there  are  not  many  now  remaining. 

BILBA'O,  a  seaport  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Vizcaya  (Biscay),  is  situated  in  a  moun- 
tain gorge  on  the  Nervion,  about  6  miles  from  its 
mouth  at  Portugalete,  in  lat.  43°  14'  N.,  long.  2° 
56'  W.  B.  is  well  bmlt;  the  principal  streets  are 
straight,  and  the  houses  substantial  and  imposing. 
Two  suspension  bridges,  and  a  stone  bridge  of  the 
14th  c,  cross  the  river,  which  divides  the  old  town 
from  the  new.  There  are  several  fine  public  walks, 
numerous  fountains,  but  no  public  buildings  of  any 
note.  The  city  is  purely  commercial.  It  has  many 
extensive  rope-walks  and  manufactures  of  hardware, 
leather,  hats,  tobacco,  and  earthenware.  Pop.  15,000. 
SmaU  vessels  can  navigate  tiie  river  quite  up  to  the 
town,  but  large  vessels  nave  to  anchor  at  Portugalete. 
The  number  of  ships  entering  B.  in  1856  was  379, 
with  a  capacity  of  27,657  tons;  clearing  outwards, 
535  vessels,  tonnage,  34,117.  In  the  same  year,  the 
value  of  the  imports,  which  consist  chiefly  of  cotton 
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and  woollen  manufactures,  colonial  produce,  fish, 
&c.,  was  85,586,888  reals  (£855,868) ;  and  the  value 
of  the  exports,  consisting  of  wool,  iron,  fruits,  oil, 
&c.,  24,604,572  reals  (£246,045).  As  compared  with 
1855,  both  the  shipping  and  exports  exhibited  a 
decrease.  'There  are  more  than  200  commercial 
houses  in  B.,  among  which  are  several  German, 
Bohemian,  and  Irish.  The  women  here  do  almost 
all  of  the  heavy  porterage.  B.  was  founded  in  the 
year  1300  by  Diego  Lopez  de  Haro,  under  the  name 
of  Belvao,  i.  e.,  '  the  fine  fort,'  and  being  well  situ* 
ated,  and  Kttle  disturbed  by  the  civil  wars  of  Spain, 
it  soon  attained  great  prosperity.  In  the  15th  c,  it 
was  the  seat  of  the  most  authoritative  commercial 
tribunal  in  Spain.  It  suffered  severely  in  the  wars 
with  France,  first  in  1795,  and  again  in  1808,  when 
1200  of  its  inhabitants  were  slaughtered  in  cold 
blood.  During  the  Carlist  civil  war,  B.  was  exposed 
to  two  severe  sieges. 

BI'LBBRRY.     See  Whoktlbberey. 

BI'LBILIS,  an  old  Iberian  city  of  Spain,  about 
two  miles  east  from  the  modem  town  of  Calatayud, 
in  the  province  of  Saragossa,  chiefly  celebrated  as 
the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Martial,  but  also  famed 
for  its  highly  tempered  steel  blades.  Quintus 
Metellus  won  a  victory  over  Sertorius  here;  and 
B.,  under  the  Eomans,  was  a  municipal  town  with 
the  surname  of  Augusta.  Several  of  its  coins,  struck 
off  during  the  reigns  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and 
Caligula,  are  stiU  in  existence — some  iu  the  British 
Museum. 

BI'LBOES  are  long  bars  or  bolts  of  iron,  with 
shackles  sliding  on  them,  and  a  lock  at  one  end. 
When  an  offender  on  shipboard  is  '  put  in  irons,'  it 
implies  that  B.  are  fastened  to  -him,  more  or  less 
ponderous  according  to  the  degree  of  his  offence. 
The  B.  clasp  the  ankles  in  some  such  way  as  hand- 
cuffs clasp  the!  wrist. 

BI'LOOCK.     See  Bail. 

BILDBRDIJK,  Willbm,  a  Dutch  poet  and 
philologist,  of  much  repute  in  his  day,  was  bom  at 
Amsterdam,  7th  September  1756.  Wlule  studying 
law  at  Leyden,  and  afterwards,  when  practising  at 
the  Hague,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  litera- 
ture and  poetry.  On  the  invasion  of  Holland  by 
the  French,  he  repaired  to  Bnmswick,  and  after- 
wards visited  London,  where  he  supported  himself 
by  lecturing  and  teaching.  In  the  year  1806,  he 
returned  to  Holland,  where  he  was  received  as  one 
who  had  done  his  country  honour ;  and  the  newly 
elected  king  of  Holland  (Louis  Bonaparte)  appointed 
him  president  of  the  Institute  at  Amsterdam,  just 
then  organised  after  the  fashion  of  the  one  at  Paris, 
and  also  made  him  his  own  instructor  in  the  Dutch 
language.  B.  afterwards  residedlat  Leyden,  and  then 
at  Haarlem,  where  he  died  18th  December  1831. 
His  contributions  to  poetic  literature  were  very 
numerous ;  but  though  they  contain  many  beauties, 
yet,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  none  of  his  poems 
display  any  remarkable  originality,  or  any  great 
wealth  of  imagination.  With  his  poetical  pursuits 
he  combined  the  theoretical  study  of  his  native 
language;  and  his  writings  on  this  subject  are 
valuable  contributions  to  the  exposition  of  the 
older  monuments  of  Dutch  literature. 

BILE  is  a  fluid  secreted  from  the  blood  by  the 
liver.  One  part  of  it  is  destined  to  serve  in  the 
process  of  digestion;  the  other  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  system.  It  is  coloured  yellow  in  man ; 
that  of  graminivorous  animals  seems  coloured  by 
the  leaves  they  feed  upon.  The  primary  cells  of 
the  liver  (the  hepatic  cells)  separate  the  B.  from 
the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  and  discharge  it 
into  small  ducts,  which  unite  to  form  larger  ones, 
and  eventually  the  right  and  left  hepatic  ducts. 
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The  latter  imite  to  form  the  common  hepatic  duct, 
which  ia  soon  ioined  by  that  o£  the  gall-bladder 
(the  cystic  duct).  This  junction  forms  the  com- 
mon B.  duct,  which  pierces  the  second  part  of  the 
duodemun,  and  running  obliquely  in  its  wall  for  a 
short  distance,  opens  on  its  mucous  surface. 

The  secretion  of  B.  is  constantly  going  on,  and  if 
there  is  food  in  the  intestine,  the  bue  mingles  with 
it,  and  dissolves  the  fatty  portions,  preparatory 
to  their  absorption,  the  excrementitious  portion 
of  the  B.  passing  out  of  the  body  with  the  other 
indigestible  materials.  When  the  bowel  is  empty, 
the  B.  ascends  the  cystic  duct,  and  is  stored  for 
f  utiire  use  in  a  small  flask-like  bag  (the  gaU-bladder) 
situated  under  'the  liver. 

Should,  from  any  cause,  the  elements  of  the  B. 
be  in  excess  in  the  blood,  or  should  the  Uver  suspend 
the  function  of  secreting  it,  not  only  is  digestion 
imperfectly  performed,  but  the  general  health  suffers 
from  the  impure  condition  of  the  blood,  and  the 
patient  is  said  to  be  bilious.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  B.  may  be  secreted,  but  its  escape  interfered 
with,  and  then  its  reabsorption  wUl  produce  jaun- 
dice (q.  v.).  Its  solid  portions,  again,  especially  the 
cholesterine,  may  be  in  excess,  soudify,  and  produce 
biliary  calculi  or  gall-stones  (q.  v.). 

In  chemical  composition,  E.  is  essentially  a  soap 
analogous  to  resin-soap,  and  as. obtained  from  the 
ox,  contains  in  100  parts, 

Water,       .            .            .            .  90-44 

Biliary  and  fatty  bodies,  including  )  o,qq 

resinoid  acids,    .  .  .  ) 

Mucus,           .            .            .  0-30 

Watery  extract,   chlorides,  phos-  )  Q.gg 

phates,  and  lactates,  .         ] 


Soda, 


0-41 


The  soap  is  formed  from  the  union  of  the  resinoid 
acids  {Qlycocholic  and  Tauroeholic  Adds)  with  the 
soda.  Human  B.  has  the  specific  gravity  of  about 
1026  (water  =  1000),  is  of  a  ropy  consistence, 
with  a  yeUowish-green  colour;  does  not  readily 
mix  with  water,  but  sinks  therein,  and  only  after 
repeated  agitation  becomes  diffused  through  the 
water,  which  then  assumes  a  frothy  appearance 
resembling  soap-suds.  B.  has  a  bitter  taste,  and 
a  very  sickening  musky  odour.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  the  B.  of  salt-water  fishes  contains 
potash  in  place  of  soda ;  although,  from  their  being 
surrounded  by  much  common  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium)  in  the  sea-water,  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  find  soda  in  abundance ;  and  the  B.  of 
land  and  fresli-water  animals  contains  soda,  whUe, 
considering  diet  and  habitat,  potash  might  more 
naturally  be  looked  for  in  largest  quantity.  B.  per- 
forms important  functions  in  the  animal  economy, 
which  wiU  be  considered  under  Nuteimon  ;  see  also 

IiIVER. 

BILBDULGERI'D.    See  Bbled-el-jebid. 

BILGE,  sometimes  spelled  Bxjlge,  is  the  part  of 
the  bottom  of  a  ship  nearest  to  the  keel,  and  always 
more  nearly  horizontal  than  vertical.  A  ship  usually 
rests  on  the  keel  and  one  B.  when  aground.  The 
name  of  Hlge-water  is  given  to  any  rain  or  sea  water 
which  trickles  down  to  the  B.  or  lowest  part  of  a 
ship,  and  which,  being  difficult  of  access,  becomes 
dirty  and  offensive. 

BI'LGBWAYS  are  timbers  which  assist  in  the 
launching  of  a  ship ;  for  which,  see  Launching. 

BI'LIAEY  CA'LCULI.    See  Gall  Stones. 

BILI'MBI.     See  Caeambola. 

BILI'W,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  beautifully  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Bila,  17  miles  west  of  Leitmeritz, 
and  famous  for  its  mineral  springs,  the  waters  of 
which  it  exports  to  the  extent  of  500,000  jars 


annually;  It  has  a  manufactory  of  cotton  yam, 
and  two  castles,  an  old  and  a  new  one.  In  its 
vicinity,  there  is  a  remarkable  isolated  clinkstone 
rock,  called  Borzonberg,  or  BUiner  Stein ;  and  the 
Tripoli  earth  found  at  B.  has  been  shewn  by  Pro- 
fessor Ehienberg  to  be  the  remains  of  infusoria. 
Pop.  abput  3000. 

BILIOUS  FBVEE.    See  Livjbr. 

BILL,  in  Natural  History,  the  hard,  homy  mouth 
of  birds  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  two  mandibles,  an 
upper  and  a  lower,  into  which  the  upper  and  lower 
jaws  are  respectively  produced,  all  appearance  of 
lips  being  lost.  It  is  not  furnished  with  proper 
teeth,  although  rudiments  of  them  have  been 
observed  in  some  of  the  parrot  tribe  in  the  fcetal 
state,  and  the  marginal  lamias  with  which  the  billa 
of  many  water-fowl  are  furnished,  partake  of  the 
same  character,  being  secreted  by  distinct  pulps. 
The  resemblance  of  these  marginal  laminse  to  teeth 
is  particularly  marked  in  the  Goosander  (q.  v.). 
The  bills  of  birds  differ  much,  according  to  their 
different  habits,  and  particiUarly  according  to  the 
kind  of  food  on  which  they  are  destined  to  Uve,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  seek  it.  In  birds 
of  prey,  the  B.  is  strong;  the  upper  mandible  arched 
or Tiooked,  and  very  sharp;  th«  edges  sharp,  often 
notched,  and  the  whole  B.,  or  6ea£,  adapted  for 
seizing  animals,  and  tearing  and  cutting  to  pieces 
their  flesh.  A  powerful,  short,  hooked  beak,  sharp 
edged  and  notched,  indicates  the  greatest  courage 
and  adaptation  to  prey  on  Kving  anmals.  The  beak 
of  the  vulture  is  longer  and  weaker  than  that  of  the 
eagle  or  falcon.  In  birds  which  feed  on  insects  and 
vegetable  substances,  the  hooked  form  of  the  B.  is 
not  found,  or  it  is  in  a  very  inferior  degree;  those 
birds! which  catch  insects  on  the  wing,  such  as  the 
Goat-suckers,  are  remarkable  for  the  deep  division 


BUI  of  Goat-sucker  (Insect-eating  bird). 

of  the  B.,  and  their  consequently  wide  gape,  and 
an  aiwlogous  provision  to  facilitate  the  taking  of 
prey  is  to  be  observed  in  herons,  kingfishers,  and 
other  fishing-birds;  but  the  object  is  attained  in 
their  case  by  the  elongation  of  the  B.,  whereas 
birds  which  catch  insects  on  the  wing  have  the  B. 
very  short  Birds  which  feed  chiefly  on  seeds 
have  the  B.  short  and 
strong,  for  bruising  them ; 
whilst  the  B.  of  insecti- 
vorous birds  is  compara- 
tively slender.  Many 
aquatic  birds  have  broad 
and  comparatively  soft 
and  sensitive  bills,  with 
laminse  on  the  inner  mar- 
gin for  straining  the  mud 
from  which  much  of  their 
food  is  to  be  extracted ; 
other  birds,  as  snipes,  avocets,  &c.,  seeking  their 
food  also  in  mud,  have  slender  bills  of  remark- 
able  aensibUity.      The  modifications  of  form  are 
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(Seed-eating  Mrcl). 


BILL— BILL  OF  COMPLAINT  IN  CHANCERY. 


very  numerous,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  bills 
of  toucans,  hombills,  spoonbills,  crossbills,  parrots, 
humming-birds,  &o.,  are  very  interesting,  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  habits  of  the  diiFerent 
creatures.  (See  these  articles.)  At  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible,  a  portion  of  the  B.  is  covered  with 
a  membrane,  called  the  cere  (Lat.  cera,  wax,  from 
the  waxy  appearance  which  it  presents  in  some  fal- 
cons, &c.),  which  in  many  birds  is  naked,  in  others 
is  feathered,  and  in  many  is  covered  with  hairs  or 
bristles.  The  nostrils  are  situated  in  the  upper 
mandible,  usually  in  the  cei-e,  but  in  some  birds 
they  are  comparatively  far  forward,  and  in  some, 
as  puffins,  they  are  very  small,  and  placed  so 
near  the  edge  of  the  mandible,  as  not  to  be  easily 
detected.  They  are  more  or  less  open,  or  covered 
with  membrane,  or  protected  by  hairs  or  feathers. 
Besides  their  principal  use  for  seizing  and  dividing 
or  triturating  food,  the  bills  of  birds  are  employed 
in  a  variety  of  functions,  as  dressing  or  preening 
the  feathers,  constructing  nests,  &c.  They  are  also 
the  principal  instruments  used,  by  birds  in  their 
combats. 

The  mouths  of  some  fishes  and  reptiles  assume  a 
character  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  B.  of 
birds. 

BILL,  in  its  general  acceptation,  means  a  formal 
written  paper  or  statement  of  any  kind;  originally, 
it  was  applied  to  any  sealed  dociunent,  being  derived 
from  Lat.  bulla,  a  seal.  It  has  a  number  of  technical 
applications,  for  which  see  the  articles  that  immedi- 
ately follow. 

BILL  OP  ADVENTURE  is  „,  wi-iting  by  a 
merchant,  stating  that  goods  shipped  by  huu,  and 
in  his  name,  are  the  property  of  another,  whose 
adventure  or  chance  the  transaction  is— the  shipping 
merchant,  on  the  other  hand,  undertaking  to  account 
to  the  adventurer  for  the  produce.  Generally,  in 
commercial  law,  an  adventure  may  be  said  to  be 
a  speculation  in  goods  shipped  under  the  care  of  a 
supercargo,  to  be  disposed  of  by  him  to  the  best 
advantage,  for  the  benefit  of  his  employers. 

BILL  OF  ATTAINDER,  and  BILL  OP  PAINS 
AND  PENALTIES,  are  bills  m  parliament,  intro- 
duced for  penally  enacting  the  attaint  and  pimish- 
ment  of  persons  who  have  criminally  offended 
against  the  state  and  public  peace.  Such  a  legisla- 
tive proceeding  was  had  recourse  to  generally  in 
times  of  turbulence,  when,  either  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  offence,  or  in  consequence  of  diffi- 
culties in  the  application  of  the  ordinary  laws,  it 
became  necessary  to  resort  to  parhament.  During 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  persons  of  the  highest 
rank  were  frequently  brought  to  the  scaffold  by 
such  means  ;  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  others,  who 
suflfered  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy ;  and 
during  other  reigns,  both  before  and  after  that  of 
Henry  VIII.,  these  bills  were  more  or  less  had 
recourse  to.  There  were  greater  facilities  for  con- 
viction by  this  penal  legislation  than  by  the  ordinary 
judicial  procedure  at  law ;  because,  while  in  the 
latter  the  strict  rules  of  legal  evidence  must  have 
been  observed,  the  inquiry  under  a  bill  of  attainder, 
or  of  pains  and  penalties,  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  parliament,  who  might  dispense  at  their 
pleasure  with,  such  rules  and  forms  of  law  as 
appeared  inconvenient  or  imsuitable  to  the  purpose 
in  hand.  Accordingly,  in  most  of  the  cases  to 
which  we  have  referred,  the  bills  were  passed  upon 
evidence  which  could  never  have  been  received  as 
sufficient,  or  even  admissible  in  a  court  of  law; 
and  there  are  even  instances  where  parties  were 
attainted,  and  punished,  without  there  being  any 
evidence  against  them  at   all,  and.  even  without 


their  being  heard  in  their  defence.  Under  the 
Stuarts,  this  extraordinary  mode  of  proceeding  in 
parliament  was  seldom  had  recourse  to  in  England, 
and  it  has  been  still  seldomer  used  since  the  acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Hanover.  The  Jacobite  move- 
ment in  Scotlalid,  after  the  union  with  that  country, 
was  productive  of  several  instances  of  parliamentary 
attainder,  which,  however,  resulted  merely  in  the 
forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  the  attainted  parties,  and 
these  attainders  were  likewise  unattended  with  the 
harsh,  and  in  too  many  instances,  capital  conse- 
quences, which  were  formerly  the  inevitable  residts 
of  treason  so  discovered.  In  regard  to  bills  of  pains 
and  penalties,  perhaps  the  two  most  remarkable 
instances  are  those  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  1722 
(see  ATTBREtTEY),  and  of  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of 
George  IV.,  in  1820. 

The  proceedings  of  parliament  in  passing  bills  of 
attainder,  and  of  pains  and  penalties,  do  not  vary 
from  those  adopted  in  regard  to  other  bills.  But 
the  parties  who  are  subjected  to  these  proceedings 
are  admitted  to  defend  themselves  by  council 
and  witnesses  before  both  Houses.  In  the  best  of 
times,  this  "summary  power  of  parhament  to  punish 
criminals  by  statute,  should  be  regarded  with 
jealousy ;  but  whenever  a  fitting  occasion  arises  for 
its  exercise,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  form  of 
parliamentary  judicature.  In  impeachments,  the 
Commons  are  but  accusers  and  advocates ;  while 
the  Lords  alone  are  judges  of  the  crime.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  passing  biUs  of  attainder,  the  Com- 
mons commit  themselves  by  no  accusation,  nor  are 
their  powers  directed  against  the  offender ;  but  they 
are  judges  of  equal  jurisdiction,  and  with  the  same 
responsibilities  as  the  Lords ;  and  the  accused  can 
only  be  condemned  by  the  unanimous  judgment  of 
the  Crown,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons. — May's 
Proceedings  of  Parliament,  3d  edition,  p.  509.  In 
passing  bills  of  attainder,  the  bishops,  contrary  to  the 
practice  in  capital  impeachments,  take  part  in  the 
proceedings,  and  vote. 

In  such  parliamentary  attainders,  the  bUl  sets 
out,  by  way  of  preamble,  the  facts  and  evidence  on 
which  it  is  founded,  and  concludes,  by  way  of 
enactment,  that  the  accused  'is  hereby  convicted 
and  attainted  of  high  treason,  and  shaU  suffer  the 
pains  of  death,  and  incur  all  forfeitures  as  a  person 
attainted  of  high  treason.'  In  the  case  of  pains  and 
penalties,  again,  the  preamble  generally  assumes  the 
facts  as  proved,  and  proceeds  to  enact  the  pains  and 
penalties ;  that  is,  the  deprivations,  indignities,  and 
other  punishment  awarded.  See  Attainder,  Pains 
AND  Penalties,  Bill  in  Parliament. 

BILL,  or  BILL  OP  COMPLAINT,  IN 
CHANCERY,  is  the  formal  statement  in  writing 
or  pleading,  by  which  a  plaintiff  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  seeks  its  equitable  redress  or  relief.  It  is 
in  the  style  of  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  or  Lords  Commissioners 
for  the  Custody  of  the  Great  Seal,  unless  the  seals 
are  at  the  time  in  the  Queen's  hands,  or  the  chan- 
cellor himself  be  the  suitor,  in  which  case,  the  bill 
is  addressed  to  the  Queen  herself ;  for,  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  is  the 
conscience  of  the  sovereign  that  is  there  addressed. 
The  crown  itself,  however,  may  be  the  suitor,  either 
on  behalf  of  its  own  prerogatives,  or  of  those  rights 
which  are  under  its  particular  protection;  such  as 
the  objects  of  a  public  charity,  and  then  the  matter 
of  complaint  is  submitted  to  the  comt,  not  by  way 
of  bfll  or  petition,  but  of  information,  which  the 
proceeding  is  accordingly  technically  called. 

In  stating  the  plaintiff's  case,  the  bill  was  for- 
merly exceedingly  prolix  and  tedious,  but  it  has 
been  very  much  simplified,  and  now  contains  merely 
a  full  and  distinct  account  of  the  case,  the  material 
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facts  and  circumstances  relied  on ;  and  it  should 
pray  specifically  for  the  particular  relief  which  the 
plaintm  conceives  himself  entitled  to,  and  also  for 
general  relief,  or,  as  the  bill  itself  usually  states, 
'  for  such  further  and  other  relief  as  the  court  may 
thinlc  proper;'  the  object  and  advantage  of  -which 
general  prayer  is,  to  decree  '  equity  and  justice 
without  regard  to  the  particular  equity  sought 
for.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  biU  be  signed 
by  counsel,  in  order  to  guard  against  irrelevant 
and  improper  matter.  It  is  indeed  usually  not  only 
signed  but  drawn  by  counsel,  from  instructions  laid 
brfore  him  by  the  plaintiffs  solicitor. 

Where  the  object  is  the  administration  of  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  person,  the  procedure  is  by 
summons,  and  is  of  a  simple  and  very  simimary 
nature.  In  cases  of  this  description,  without  either 
formal  pleading  or  any  direct  application  to  the 
court  itself,  a  summons  may  at  once  be  obtained, 
and  the  estate  thereupon  put  in  a  course  of  admiois- 
tration.  There  are  also  cases  where  the  chancellor's 
aid  is  sought  for  in  the  form  of  a  petition.  \ 

Generally  speaking,  the  modem  Engli^  biU  in 
Chancery  very  much  resembles  the  Scotch  summons 
and  condescendence.  See  on  the  subject  of  this 
article,  Equity,  Suit  est  ;  Chancery  ;  Chattcelloe, 
Lord  ;  PLEADirra ;  Summons  ;  Condescendence. 

BILL  OP  COSTS  is  an  account  stating  articu- 
lately and  in  detail  the  charges  and  disbursements 
of  an  attorney  or  solicitor  in  the  conduct  of  his 
client's  business ;  and  which  costs  may  be  recovered 
nnder  the  regulations  of  the  Attorneys'  and  Solici- 
tors' Act,  6  and  7  Vict.  c.  13.    See  Costs. 

BILL  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES  is  the  formal 
name  of  an  indictment  for  a  crime  or  misdemeanour, 
when  preferred  before  a  grand  jtiry.  If  that  body 
finds  '  a  true  bill,'  the  prisoner  or  party  accused  is 
thereupon  tried  before  a  petty  jury,  whose  verdict 
determines  his  guilt  or  his  innocence ;  but  if  the 
grand  jm'y  '  ignore  the  bill,'  the  accused  is  at  once 
set  at  liberty.  In  the  latter  event,  however,  other 
bills  may  be  sent  up  against  him,  with  or  without 
the  same  result.  See  Akbaignmbnt,  Grand  Jury, 
Indictment,  Prosecution,  Trial. 

BILL  OP  EXCEPTIONS  is  a  statement 
of  objections,  by  way  of  appeal,  against  the 
ruling  or  charge  of  a  judge  in  a  civil  cause. 
See  I'EIAL. 

BILL  OP  EXCHANGE,  a  document  purport- 
ing to  be  an  instrmnent  of  pecuniary  obligation  for 
vsdue  received,  and  which  is  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  a  debt  in  a  manner  convenient  to 
the  parties  concerned.  The  original  and  simple  idea 
of  a  bill  is  this  :  Two  parties  residilig  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  can  Settle  their  transactions  without 
the  trouble  or  risk  of  sending  money  direct  from  the 
debtor  to  the  creditor.  Thus,  A  and  B  are  two 
parties  in  business  in  London;  and  C  and  D  are 
merchants  in  Cadiz.  A  owes  C  £1000 ;  and  D  owes 
B  a  like  sum.  Instead  of  A  sending  cash  to  C,  and 
D  to  B,  A  pays  B  and  receives  B's  bill  on  D,  which 
he  sends  to  C,  who  receives  the  amount  from  D  ;  so 
that  the  transaction  throughout  is  settled,  without 
a  farthing  in  money  being  sent  from  Cadiz  to 
London,  or  from  London  to  Cadiz.  Another  simple 
idea  of  a  biU  is  this  :  One  person  owes  another  £100 
for  goods,  for  which  he  is  to  have  credit  for  three 
months.  The  creditor,  however,  not  being  able  con- 
veniently to  be  without  the  money  for  that  length  of 
time,  gets  from  the  debtor  an  obligation  or  biU  bear- 
ing that  the  £100 1  is  to  be  paid  in  three  months. 
This  bill,  being  a  negotiable. instrument,  will  be  dis- 
qoimted  by  a  banker,  or  other  capitalist,  who  now 
stands  in  the  position  of  the  creditor,  and  receives 
payment  when  the  bill  is  due.      Thus,  a  bUl  of 


exchange  performs  two  kinds  of  ofiices  in  commerce 
— it  saves  the  transmission  of  coined  money,  and  it 
enables  creditors  not  only  to  fix  down  debtors  to  a 
day  of  payment,  but  to  get  the  use  of  a  sum  equiva- 
lent to  the  debt  (less  a  small  discount)  before  it  is 
properly  due. 

The  origin  of  this  important  mercantile  instru- 
ment is  attributed  by  Montesquieu  and  others  to  the 
Jews  and  Lombards,  when  banished  from  France 
and  England  in  the  13th  c,  for  their  usury  and 
other  aUeged  vices,  in  order  the  more  easily  to 
recover  the  effects  they  had  left  behind  in  these 
countries ;  but  Blaokstone  shews  its  earlier  use 
in  the  Mogul  Empire  in  China;  and  Depauw,  in 
his  Philosophical  Beaearches  respecting  the  Ctreeks, 
has  attempted  to  prove  that  bUls  of  exchange 
were  in  use  among  that  people,  and  particularly 
among  the  Athenians.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  hitherto  no  trace  of  them  has  been 
discovered  either  in  the  Koman  code,  or  in  any 
other  system  of  ancient  jurisprudence.  The  first 
notice  of  them  in  modem  times  occurs  about  the 
middle  of  the  12th  u.,  and  by  the  end  of  the  14th 
they  had  got  into  general  use  in  all  the  commercial 
states  of  Europe.  In  England,  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  I4th  c.  down  to  the  time  of  James  I., 
and  for  many  years  after,  bUls  of  exchange  were 
restricted  to  the  purposes  of  foreign  commerce. 
What  are  called  inland  bills — that  is,  bUls  drawn 
by  and  upon  persons  resident  in  this  country — were 
not  employed  much  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  and  even  then  they  were  regarded  with  distrust 
and  jealousy  by  the  English  judges.  Another 
restriction  upon  bUls  of  exchange  was,  that  the 
privUege  of  their  use  was  confined  to  parties  that 
were  merchants ;  and  there  is  an  old  case  tried 
by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  the  days  of  WU- 
liam  and  Mary,  where  it  was  decided  that  an  action 
on  a,  foreign  bUl  of  exchange  could  not  be  main- 
tained, because  the  defendant  was  a  gentleman,  and 
not  a  merchant !  But  aU  restraints  on  such  instru- 
ments gradually  yielded  to  the  wants  and  con- 
veniences of  society,  and  now  any  one  capable  of 
making  a  contract  can  be  a  party  to  a  bUl  transac- 
tion, without  regard  to  position,  calling,  or  occupa- 
tion. In  Scotland,  inland  bills  were  put  on  the  same 
footiog  with  foreign  bUls,  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish 
parliament  passed  in  1696. 

A  bUl  of  exchange,  as  distinguished  from  a,  pro- 
missory-note (q.  v.),  13  defined  in  law-books  to  be  a 
written  and  open  letter  of  request,  addressed  by  a 
person  who  is  called  the  drawer,  to  another  person 
called  the  drawee,  desiring  him  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  either  to  the'  drawer  himself,  or  to 
a  third  party  called  the  payee,  within  a  certain 
time  after  its  date,  or  after  it  is  presented  for  pay- 
ment, or  on  demand.  If  the  drawee  signs  the  bill 
in  token  of  his  agreeing  to  this  request,  he  is 
caUed  the  acceptor.  For  the  constitution  of  the  biU 
itself,  no  particular  form  of  words  is  necessary, 
provided  its  characteristic  qualities  clearly  appear 
on  the  face  of  it,  as  an  essentially  pecuniary  instru- 
ment ;  a  bill  of  exchange  is  only  good  for  a  certain 
sum  in  money :  such  an  instrument  for  the  delivery 
of  goods  or  property  other  than  money,  would  be 
invalid.  But  although  no  particular  words  are 
required  in  a  bUl  or  note,  it  is  always  advisable  to 
adhere,  as  much  as  possible,  to  their  customary 
form.  To  this  general  rule,  however,  the];e  are 
exceptions :  thus,  by  the  48  Geo.  IIL  c.  88,  nego- 
tiable bills  or  notes  for  less  than  20s.  are  void ;  and 
,by  the  17  Geo.  HI.  c.  30,  s.  1— made  perpetual  by 
the  27  Geo.  IIL  c.  16,  and  7  Geo.  Iv.  c.  6— such 
bUls  and,  notes  under  205.  are  Ulegal,  and  above 
this  amount  and  less  than  £5,  are  also  void,  unless 
they  specify  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the 
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person  to  whom,  or  to  whose  order  they  are  made 
payable,  and  are  attested  by  one  subscribed  witness 
at  the  least,  and  bear  date  at  or  before  the  time 
when  they  are  issued,  and  are  made  payable  within 
twenty -one  days  after  the  date,  and  are  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  act.  There  are  also  certain  forms 
prescribed  with  respect  to  cheques,  and  with  respect 
to  bills  and  notes  issued  and  reissuable  by  bankers 
at  certain  distances. 

In  regard  to  foreign  bjQls,  the  risk  of  miscarriage 
to  which  they  are  liable  in  their  transmission  to 
distant  countries  has  given  rise  to  the  custom  of 
drawing  them  in  sets ;  that  is,  writing  out  two  or 
three  of  the  same  form  and  tenor,  and  transmitting 
them  to  the  payee  by  different  channels,  so  that  if 
one  or  two  of  the  indlvidxials  of  any  set  are  lost,  the 
other  might  reachits  destination.  The  first  of  the 
set  that  is  presented  and  accepted  ia  alone  entitled 
to  payment,  and  payment  of  it  discharges  the 
acceptor;  but  foreign  bills,  of  course,  may  also  be 
drawn  singly. 

Besides  the  other  requisites  mentioned,  bills  of 
exchange  must  be  duly  stamped.  The  regulations 
on  this  siibject  are  contained  in  the  17  and  18  Vict. 
c.  83,  and  are  to  be  found  in  almanacs  and  other 
publications  in  common  use.  By  sections  3  and  5  of 
the  Act,  it  is  provided  that  the  duties  on  bUls  drawn 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  denoted  by 
adhesive  stamps,  to  be  affixed  by  the  holder  of  the 
bUl  before  negotiating  it,  under  a  penalty  of  £50. 

The  following  are  the  usual  forms  of  the  bills  of 


PORM    01    A   FOEEiaN    BlLl. 

£1000.  Jamaica,  Is*  Jammry  1860. 

Fifty  days  after  sight  of  this  First  of  Exchange 
(second  and  third  unpaid)  pay  to  the  order  of  A.  B. 
One  Thousand  Pounds  sterling,  value  received. 

CD. 

To  E.  F.,  London. 

EOEM    OF   AN    INLAND  BILL. 

£100.  London,  1st  January  1858. 

(Stamp.)    Two  months  after  date  [or  '  at  sight,'  or  '  on 

demand,'  or  '  at days  after  sight '],  pay  to  Mr , 

or  order.  One  Hundred  Pounds,  for  value  received. 

CD. 

To  Mr  ,    Merchant,) 

Bristol,  payable  at . ) 

POBM    OP   A    BILL    ABOVE    ONE    AND    UNDBB 

FIVE   POUNDS. 
As  prescribed  by  Stat.  17  Geo.  III.  c.  30.    [Insert  the 
place,  day,  month,  and  year,  when  and  where  made.] 

Twenty-one  days  after  date,  pay  to  A.  B.  of ,  or 

his  order,  the  sum  of ,  value  received. 

E.  D. 

ToE.  F.  of > 

Witness,  G.  H. ) 

From  the  first  form  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
usually  three  parties  to  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  these  three 
being:  1st,  The  drawer  (C.  D.) ;  2d,  The  payee,  or 
party  in  whose  favour  the  bill  is  drawn,  and  who  is 
entitled  to  receive  the  contents  (A.  B.) ;  and '3d,  The 
acceptor  or  drawee  (B.  F.).  The  transaction,  however, 
may  be  simply  between  the  drawer  and  acceptor, 
without  the  interposition  of  a  third  party;  and 
there  are  other  modifications  and  changes  of  form, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  desired  to.  have  the  biU  nego- 
tiated. The  biU  being  thus  in  proper  form,  and 
duly  authenticated,  is  then  presented  for  accept- 
ance, which  may  be  defined  to  be  the  act  by  which 
the  drawee  evinces  his  consent  to  comply  with,  and 
be  bound  by,  the  request  contained  in  the  Bill  of 
Exchange  directed  to  him;  or,  in  other  words,  it 
is  an  engagement  to  pay  in  money  the  bill  when 


due.  While  the  bill  is  in  the  possession  of  A-  B. 
he  is  the  holder,  but  if  he  pass  it  to  G.  H.,  A.  B. 
is  the  indorser  and  G.  H.  the  indorsee  or  ultimate 
holder.  Acceptance  in  the  case  both  of  inland  and 
foreign  Bills  of  Exchange  must  now  be  in  writing  on 
the  biU,  and  signed  by  the  acceptor,  or  some  person 
duly  authorised  by  him.  In  England,  the  mode  of 
acceptance  is  by  the  acceptor  simply  signing  his  name 
across  the  bdl,  or  with  the  word  'accepted'  before 
his  name ;  but  in  Scotland  acceptance  is  usually  made 
by  the  acceptor  signing  his  name  immediately  under 
the  drawer.  There  are  certain  precautions  to  be 
observed  before  accepting.  The  drawee  should,  upon 
presentment  for  acceptance,  and  before  he  accepts, 
assure  himself  that  the  signature  of  the  drawer  is 
genuine,  and  that  there  has  not  been  a  fraudulent 
substitution  of  a  larger  sum  than  that  originally 
inserted  in  the  biU  by  the  drawer.  And  if  the  drawee 
accept  a  forged  biU,  or  a  biU  for  a  larger  amount 
than  that  originally  hamed  by  the  drawer,  he  will 
nevertheless  be  liable  to  pay  a  bonorfide  holder ;  nor 
will  he  have  any  right  to  recover  against  the  drawer 
for  the  larger  amoimt.  There  is  also  acceptance 
supra  protest,  which  takes  place  where,  after  a  foreign 
bill  has  been  protested  for  non-acceptance,  but  not 
before,  the  drawee  or  any  other  person  may  accept 
it  swpra  protest,  which  acceptance  is  so  called  from 
the  maimer  in  which  it  is  made.  And  where  the 
drawee  of  a  foreign  biU  cannot  be  found,  or  is  not 
capable  of  making  a  contract,  or  refuses  to  accept, 
this  description  of  acceptance  is  frequently  made 
in  order  to  save  the  credit  of  aU  or  some  of  the 
parties  to  the  biU,  and  prevent  legal  proceedings. 
in  this  country  it  is  called  an  acceptance  for  the 
honour  of  the  person  or  persons  for  whose  use  it  is 
made,  and  in  France  an  acceptance  par  intervention. 
It  had  been  a  question  in  England  what  amounted 
to  a  qualified  acceptance,  but  that  was  set  at  rest 
by  the  1  and  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  78  for  England,  and 
9  Geo.  IV.  c.  24  for  Ireland,  which  required  an 
acceptance,  in  order  to  be  a  qualified  acceptance, 
to  express  that  the  biU  is  'payable  at  a  banker's 
house  or  other  place  only,  and  not  otherwise  or 
elsewhere.'  And  now,  as  against  the  acceptor,  the 
absence  of  these  words  from  the  acceptance  leaves 
it  at  large,  an  imqualified  acceptance,  not  requiring 
presentment  at  a  particular  place,  notwithstanding 
that,  in  the  body  of  the  instrument,  a  particular 
place  of  ijayment  is  expressly  specified  by  the 
drawer.  There  may  likewise  be  conditional  accept- 
ance— that  is,  acceptance  in  such  a  form  as  wiU 
subject  the  acceptor  to  payment  of  the  biU  on  a 
contingency  only,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
examples  in  the  law  reports;  for  instahce,  to  pay 
'  as  remitted  for,'  or  on  account  of  the  ship  Thetis, 
when  in  cash,  for  the  said  'vessel's  cargo,'  or  on 
condition  of  getting  a  certain  house  by  a  given  term, 
or  when  certain  goods  are  sold,  or  when  certain 
funds  come  to  hand. 

The  bin  as  a  negotiable  instrument  being  thus 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  may  either  be  held  by  the 
drawer  or  other  payee  till  due,  when  it  may  be  pre- 
sented for  payment  to  the  acceptor,  or  it  may  at  once 
be  transferred  by  indorsement  (q.  v.),  the  indorsee 
taking  it  for  its  value  at  maturity,  and  in  the  mean- 
time cashing  or  discounting  it  to  the  holder.  There 
may  be  a  succession  of  indorsees,  the  last  of  whom 
is  entitled  to  payment;  and  to  him  all  the  other  in- 
dorsees, as  well  as  the  drawee  and  drawer,  are  bound. 

When  the  bill  comes  to  maturity — ^that  is,  when 
the  period  arrives  for  its  presentment — it  must  either 
be  at  once  paid,  or  the  parties  must  arrange  for  its 
renewal  (q.  v.).  If  the  latter  course  is  not  agreed 
on,  and  the  necessary  funds  are  not  forthcoming, 
the  holder  can  only  then  proceed  to  recover  at  law ; 
and  this  is  now  done  in  a  very  speedy  form  under 
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a  recent  act,  the  18  and  19  Viot.  c.  67.  Thia  act, 
however,  does  not  extend  to  Ireland,  where  the  old 
form  of  action  still  prevails.  But  in  Scotland 
payment  of  bills  may  he  enforced  even  more  sum- 
marily without  any  action,  under  the  severe  pro- 
visions of  two  old  Scotch  acts  passed  in  1681 
and  1696,  See  Indobsemjint,  Promissory-note, 
Renewal.  Bills  are  sometimes  drawn  'at  sight,' 
'on  demand,'  or  at  'one  day's  date;'  and  in  these 
oases  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  three  days  of  grace 
allowed  for  payment  beyond  the  literal  time  speci- 
fied in  the  document  are  applicable.  Unless  in 
special  cases,  biUs,  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations 
(q.  V.)  in  England,  and  by  Prescription  (q.v.)  in 
Scotland,  do  not  cease  to  be  vaUd  documents  for  six 
years. 

In  the  United  States  there  has  sprung  up  a 
method  of  dealing  with  biUa  of  exchange  which  is 
not  much  known  in  England.  This  consists  in 
selling  biUs  without  a  concurrent  obhgatiou  by 
indorsement  to  make  them  /good.  Instead  of  dis- 
counting his  biUs  in  the  usual  form  through  a 
banker,  a  merchant  in  New  York  will  sell  his  bills 
to  a  broker  or  dealer  in  this  kind  of  instrument, 
the  price  paid  being  according  to  the  state  of  the 
money-market  and  the  erecEtworthiuess  of  the 
acceptor.  In  such  cases,  the  purchaser  stands  in 
the  place  of  the  drawer,  undertakes  all  risks,  and 
as  custodier  of  the  biU,  has  the  power  of  legally 
exacting  payment.  This  method  of  transacting 
with  bills  is  called  discounting  without  recourse. 

Accommodation  Bill.  A  biU  in  its  legiti- 
mate sense  is  a  document  constituting  a  debt,  and 
as  such  is  beneficial  to  all  parties  connected  with 
its  negotiation.  A  owes  B  £100.  A  cannot  con- 
veniently pay  the  amount,  while  B  is  in  need  of  it; 
B  draws  on  A,  and  C  (a  banker)  discounts,  i.  e., 
for  a  consideration  pays  the  amount  to  B.  B  thus 
gets  his  money  at  once,  A  obtains  time,  wliile  C 
makes  a  profit  for  advancing.  These  facilities  have 
had  the  efiect  of  inducing  biUs  to  be  resorted  to 
for  raising  money  where  no  value  is  given,  and 
in  which  one  party  gives  the  use  of  his  name 
for  the  acrnmmodatkm  of  another.  In  the  above 
case,  for  example,  let  us  suppose  that  A  does  not 
owe  B,  but  yet  accepts' B's  draft.  If  C  discounts 
the  bill,  it  is  immaterial  whether  he  knows  that 
A  has  got  value  or  not — as  an  onerous  holder, 
he  can  compel  pajtment  from  A  if  B  cannot  pay 
the  bUL  But  it  merely  in  B's  hands,  the  amount  is 
not  recoverable  from  A  if  the  latter  can  prove  that 
no  value  was  received  by  him.  Accommodation  biUs 
give  rise  to  much  fraud  and  rash  speculation,  and 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  suppress  the 
system ;  but  it  is  difiScult  to  do  so  without  unduly 
interfering  with  the  negotiation  of  iona-fide  bUls. 

BILL,  ExcHEQtTER.    See  Exchbqubk  Bill. 

BILL  OF  HEALTH,  a  certificate  or  instrument, 
signed  by  consuls  or  other  proper  authorities, 
delivered  to  the  masters  of  ships  at  the  time  of  their 
clearing  out  from  all  ports  or  places  suspected  of 
being  particularly  subject  to  infectious  disorders, 
certifying  the  state  of  health  at  the  time  that  such 
ship  sailed.  A  clean  bUl  imports  that  at  the  time 
the  ship  sailed  no  infectious  disorder  was  known  to 
exist.  A  suspected  bUl,  commonly  called  a  toiiuclied 
patent  or  biU,  imports  that  there  were  rumours  of 
an  infectious  disorder,  but  it  had  not  actually 
appeared.  A.  foul  bUl,  or  the  absence  of  a  clean  bUl, 
imports  that  the  place  was  infected  when  the  vessel 
sailed.     See  M'CuUoch's  Oommercidl  Dictionary. 

BILL  OP  INDEMNITY,  an  act  of  parliament, 
passed  every  session,  for  the  rehef  of  those  who  have 
unwittingly  or  unavoidably  neglected  to  take  the 
necessary  oaths,  &c.,  required  for  the  purpose  of 


qualifying  them  to  hold  their  respective  offices. 
See  Act  wt  Indemnity,  and  Abjueation. 

BILL  OF  LADING  is  a  receipt  from  the  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel  to  the  shipper  (usually  termed 
the  consignor),  undertaking  to  deliver  the  goods 
— on  payment  of  freight — to  some  person  whose 
name  is  therein  expressed,  or  endorsed  thereon  by 
the  consignor;  and  the  dehvery  of  this  instrument- 
independently  of  the  actual  delivfcry  of  the  goods — 
wiU  suffice  to  pass  and  transfer  to  the  party  so  named 
(usually  termed  the  consignee),  or  to  any  other  person 
whose  name  he  may  think  fit  to  indorse  thereon,  the 
property  in  such  goods ;  and  by  a  recent  statute, 
18  and  19  Vict.  o.  Ill,  it  is  now  expressly  provided 
that  every  consignee  and  every  indorsee  of  a  B. 
of  L.  shall  also  have  transferred  to  him  all  rights 
of  suit,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  habilities  in 
respect  of  the  goods  as  it  the  contract  in  the 
B.  of  L.  had  been  made  with  himself.  It  is  also 
provided  that  every  B.  of  L.  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  shipment  made.  The  act,  how- 
ever, declares  that  nothing  contained  in  it  shall 
prejudice  or  affect  any  right  in  transitu,  or  any 
right  to  claim  freight  against  the  origiual  shipper  or 
owner,  or  any  Hability  of  the  consignee  or  indorsee, 
by  reason  or  in  consequence  of  his  being  such  con- 
signee or  indorsee,  or  of  his  receipt  of  the  goods,  by 
reason  or  in  consequence  of  such  consignment  or 
indorsement.    See  Stoppage  in  Tbansitit. 

BILLS  OP  MORTALITY  are  accounts  of  the 
births  and  deaths  within  a  certain  district;  and 
they  were  an  expedient,  with  the  view  of  communi- 
cating to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  to  the  court, 
and  .  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  city, 
accurate  information  respecting  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths.  These  bdls  were 
commenced  in  1592,  during  a  time  when  the  plague 
was  busy  with  its  ravages ;  but  they  were  not 
continued  uniaterruptedly  until  the  occurrence  of 
another  plague  in  1603,  from  which  period,  up  to 
the  present  time,  they  have  been  continued  from 
week  to  week,  excepting  during  the  great  fire, 
when  the  deaths  of  two  or  three  weeks  were  given 
in  one  bOl.  In  1605,  the  parishes  comprised  within 
the  B.  of  M.  included  the  97  parishes  within  the 
walls,  16  parishes  without  the  walls,  and  6  con- 
tiguous out-parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey.  In 
1662,  the  cify  of  Westminster  was  included  in  the 
bUls ;  ia  1636,  the  parishes  of  Islington,  Lambeth, 
Stepney,  Newington,  Hackney,  and  iiedrifi'.  Other 
additions  were  made  from  time  to  time.  At  present, 
the  weekly  B.  of  M.  include  the  97  parishes  within 
the  walls,  17  parishes  without  the  waUs,  24  out- 
parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  including  the 
district  churches,  and  10  parishes  in  the  city  and 
liberties  of  Westminster.  The  parishes  of  Mary- 
lebone  and  St  Panoras,  with  some  others,  which, 
at  the  Ijeginning  of  last  century,  had  only  9150 
inhabitante,  but  now  contain  a  rapidly  iucreasing 
population,  were  never  included  iu  the  bills. 

But  these  bills  are  now,  from  want  of  proper 
machinery,  of  little  or  no  value,  and  the  only  true 
biU  is  now  that  prepared  at  the  Registrar-general's 
office,  under  the  new  Registration  Act.  The  first 
of  these  weekly  bills  was  commenced  January  11, 
1840,  and  the  series  has  been  continued  from  that 
time  without  interruption.  See  Wharton's  Law 
Dictionary,  2d  edition,  1860,  and  Knight's  London. 

BILL  IN  PARLIAMENT.  See  Act -OF  Pab- 
LIAMBNT  and  Pablxament. 

BILL  OP  RIGHTS.    See  Rights,  Bill  oi'. 

BILL  OF  SALE  is  a  writing  under  seal,  eviden- 
cing a  grant  or  assignment  of  chattels  personal.  The 
occasions  to  which  these  instruments  are  commonly 
made  applicable  are  sales  of  fixtures  and  furniture 
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in  a  house,  of  the  stock  of  a  shop,  of  the  good-will  of 
a  business,  of  an  oflSce,  or  the  like.  But  their  most 
important  use  is  in  the  transfer  of  property  in  ships, 
which  being  held  in  shares,  cannot,  in  general,  be 
delivered  over  on  each  change  of  part-ownership. 
Such  B.  of  S.  may  be  either  absolute  or  conditional ; 
in  the  former  case,  operating  as  a  conveyance,  and  in 
the  latter,  as  a  security.  By  the  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  36, 
passed  to  prevent  frauds  upon  creditors  by  secret  bills 
of  S.,  it  is  provided  that  every  B.  of  S.  must  be  filed 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  within  21  days  after 
its  execution,  together  «?ith  an  affidavit  of  the  time 
of  such  B.  of  S.  being  given,  and  a  description  of  the 
residence  and  occupation  of  the  deponent,  and  of 
every  attesting  witness  of  such  B.  of  S.,  otherwise  it 
win  be  void,  as  against  assignees  in  bankruptcy  and 
insolvency,  and  creditors.  The  residence  and  occu- 
pation of  each  attesting  witness  should  appear  in 
the  B.  of  S.,  and  also  in  the  af&davit. 

Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the  practice  of 
disposing  of  various  kinds  of  movable  property,  more 
particularly  household  furniture  and  stocks  of  goods 
in  trade  by  B.  of  S.,  leads  to  great  and  injurious 
deceptions;  for  as  the  seller,  by  an  arrangement 
with  the  buyer,  sometimes  retains  possession,  and  is 
in  the  eye  of  the  world  as  much  the  proprietor  as 
ever,  he  is  enabled  to  carry  on  his  affairs  and  get 
credit  as  usual.    See  Reputed  Ownership. 

BILL  OF  SIGHT.  The  law  on  this  subject  is 
regulated  by  the  Customs  Regulation  Act,  3  and 
4  Will.  IV.  c.  52,  s.  24  and  25,  and  is  to  the  effect 
that  when  a  merchant  is  ignorant  of  the  real  quan- 
tities or  qualities  of  any  goods  assigned  to  him,  so 
that  he  is  unable  to  make  a  perfect  entry  of  them, 
he  must  acquaint  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  the 
circumstance ;  and  the  collector  is  authorised,  upon 
the  importer  or  his  agent  making  oath  that  he  can- 
not, for  want  of  full  information,  make  a  perfect 
entry,  to  receive  an  entry  by  B.  of  S.  for  the  pack- 
ages, by  the  best  description  which  can  be  given, 
and  to  grant  warrant  that  the  same  may  be  landed 
and  examined' by  the  importer,  in  presence  of  the 
officers;  and  within  three  days  after  any  goods 
shall  have  been  so  landed,  the  importer  shall  make 
a  perfect  entry,  and  shall  either  pay  down  the 
duties,  or  shall  duly  warehouse  the  same.  In  default 
of  perfect  entry  within  three  days,  such  goods  are 
to  be  tajien  to  the  Queen's  warehouse ;  and  if  the 
importer  shall  not  within  one  month  make  perfect 
entry,  and  pay  the  duties  thereon,  or  on  such  parts 
as  can  be  entered  for  home-use,  together  with 
charges  of  moving  and  warehouse  rents,  such  goods 
shall  be  sold  for  payment  of  the  duties. 

BILL  OP  STORE,  a  licence  under  the  Customs 
Regulation  Act,  the  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  52,  granted 
by  the  Custom-house  to  merchants  to  carry  such 
stores  and  provisions  as  are  necessary  for  a  voyage, 
custom-free. 

BILL  OF  VICTUALLIliTG,  or  VICTUALLING 
BILL,  is  a  document  relating  to  the  stores  put  on 
board  a  ship  when  leaving  a  British  port ;  it  is  a  safe- 
guard in  reference  to  ciistoms'  duties,  and  is  regulated 
by  a  clause  in  an  act  passed  in  1853.  The  master  of 
a  ship,  on  leaving  a  British  port,  for  a  voyage  which 
(out  and  home)  wUl  not  occupy  less  than  40  days, 
receives  from  the  customs'  authorities  an  order  or 
permission  for  the  shipment '  of  such  stores  and 
victuals  as  may  be  required — ^the  data  being  the 
number  of  crew  and  passengers,  and  the  probable 
duration  of  the  voyage.  When  these  are  shipped, 
the  master  prepares  a  correct  account  of  them,  and 
of  any  other  stores  at  that  time  in  the  vessel;  and 
this  account,  when  approved  and  countersigned  by 
the  customs'  officers,  constitutes  the  victualUng  bUl. 
No  stores  are  allowed  to  be  taken  on  board  the  ship, 
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nor  any  articles  taken  on  board  to  be  deemed  as 
stores,  unless  they  be  specified  in  this  document. 

BILL-BROKERS  are  persons  who,  being  skilled 
in  the  money-market,  the  state  of  mercantile  and 
personal  credit,  and  the  rates  of  exchange,  engage, 
either  for  their  own  profitable  adventure,  or  that  of 
their  employers,  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  foreign 
and  inland  bills  of  exchange,  and  promissory-notes. 
They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  discount-brokers, 
or  biU-discounters,  whose  business  consists  in  dis- 
counting bUls  of  exchange  and  notes  which  have 
some  time  to  run  before  they  come  due,  by  means 
of  the  funds,  or  on  the  faith  of  the  credit  of  capitalists 
or  other  persons  having  the  command  of  money. 
See    Beokee,  Bill  op  Exchange,  Peomissoey- 

NOTE. 

BILL-CHAMBER  is  a  particular  department  of 
the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  (coeval  with  the 
establishment  of  that  court  itself  in  1532),  the 
business  of  which  corresponds,  in  many  respects,  to 
the  practice  of  the  Judges'  Chambers  in  England. 
It  is  called  the  B.,  because,  formerly  in  Scotland, 
judicial  proceedings  were  for  the  most  part  com- 
menced by  a  writ  called  a  bUl,  which  was  the 
skeleton  or  draft  of  the  legal  process  which  it  was 
sought  to  have  issued,  and  which  bill  was  obtained 
in  this  particular  department  of  the  court.  For 
such  purpose,  as  well  as  for  other  matters  which  do 
not  admit  of  delay,  the  B.  accordingly  sat,  as  it 
continues  to  sit,  all  the  year  round,  and  as  in 
England,  it  is  presided  over  by  a  single  judge. 
This  judge,  to  whom  for  the  time  are  delegated  the 
whole  powers  of  the  court,  is  called  the  Lord 
Ordinary  on  the  bUls,  and  during  the  sittings  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  the  duty  is  taken  by  the 
junior  or  last  appointed  judge  of  the  court;  but  in 
vacation-time,  the  business  of  the  B.  is  performed 
in  rotation  by  the  six  judges  of  the  court  who  are 
not  justiciary  or  criminal  judges.  In  case  of  the 
indisposition  or  absence  of  any  of  these  six  judges, 
any  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  may  act  for  lum. 
A  recent  act,  the  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  18,  now  regulates 
many  of  the  details  of  the  procedure. 

The  business  of  the  B.  consists  of  all  matters  of  a, 
summary  nature ;  and  generally  all  cases  requiring 
the  immediate  interposition  of  judicial  authority  are 
proceeded  with,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  Bill- 
chamber.  Applications  for  interdict  or  injunction, 
and  for  warrants  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
process,  are  there  at  once  made.  The  preliminary 
procedure  by  way  of  appeal  from  inferior  courts, 
and  in  order  to  stay  execution  on  the  judgments  of 
these  tribunals,  also  takes  place,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  the  BUl-chamber.  Matters  of  bankruptcy  or 
sequestration  are  also  adjudicated  on  in  this  depart- 
ment. But  the  decision  of  the  judge  or  lord  ordijiary 
officiating  in  the  B.,  may,  with  some  exceptions,  be 
brought  under  review  of  the  court ;  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  itself  thus  sitting  on  B.  cases, 
may  be  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  by 
appeal,  as  in  ordinary  cases.  See  Couet  of  Session, 
Judges'  Chambees. 

BILLARDIE'RA,  or  A'PPLEBERRY,  a  genus 
of  twining  Australian  shrubs  of  the  natural  order 
Pittosporacece  (q.  v.).  They  have  simple  alternate 
evergreen  leaves,  and  axillary  pendulous  flowers. 
The  flowers  have  a  calyx  of  five  sepals,  and  a  bell- 
shaped  corolla  of  five  petals.  The  fruit  is  a  soft, 
spongy  pericarp,  with  inflated  cells,  and  many  seeds 
which  lie  loose  in  the  cells,  terminated  by  the  style, 
and  generally  bluish  when  ripe.  It  is  eatable, 
although  not  destitute  of  a  resinous  character,  which 
prevails  in  the  order.  B,  longiflora  and  B.  ovalis, 
the  former  with  nearly  globose,  the  latter  with  oval 
fruit,  are  frequent  ornaments  of  British  greenhouses. 
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The  fruit  of  B.  mutdbilis  is  larger,  cylindrical,  and  of 
a  pleasant  subacid  taste. 

BIIiLAUD-VAEENKB,  Jean  Nicolas,  a  leader 
in  tlie  Eeign  of  Terror  in  the  ITreneh  Revolution ;  took 
an  active  part  in  the  September  massacres  ;  entered 
the  Convention,  where  he  distinguished  himself  for 
his  violence  agaiast  the  long  and  the  royal  family, 
and  his  general  xmfeeling  cruelty,  He  was  the 
author  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  it  was  on 
his  proposal  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  queen, 
and  a  host  of  others  became  its  victims.  He  joined 
in  the  end  in  bringing  about  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
but  could  not  ward  off  hia  own  accusation  as  one 
of  the  Terrorists,  and  was  transported  to  Cayenne, 
where  he  lived  about  20  years,  rejecting  the  pardon 
offered  by  the  First  Consul.  In  1816,  he  came  to 
New  York,  but  was  coldly  received,  and  then  sought 
an  asylum  in  Hayti,  where  he  died,  1819. 

BILLET,  in  Architecture,  an  ornament  belonging 
to  the  Norman  style.  It  was  formed  by  cutting 
a  moulding — generally  a  round  mouldmg — into 
notches,  so  that  the  parts  left  resembled  billets  of 
wood.    When  used  in  several  rows,  the  billets  and 
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empty  spaces  are  placed  interchangeably,  as  in  the 
accompanying  illustration. 

BILLET,  in  Heraldry.  BiUets  are  small  oblong 
figures,  sometimes  taken  to  represent  bricks,  but 
more  commonly  billets  dovx.  The  latter  interpreta- 
tion, which  is  that  of  GuiUim,  is  generally  adopted 
by  English  heralds,  and  is  supported  by  the  authority 
of  Colombiere.  The  former,  again,  which  has  the 
TrSsor  HiraMique  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie  on  its 
side,  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in 
German  they  are  called  ScMndeln,  shingles. 

BI'LLETING  is  a  mode  of  provisioning  and 
lodging  soldiers  when  not  in  camp  or  ban-ack.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  vexed  questions  connected  with  the 
organisation  and-administration  of  the  British  army. 
TSTien  in  camp  or  barrack,  the  soldier  is  supplied 
with  hot  food  daily  by  the  coiomissariat  officers ; 
or  rather,  with  imdressed  food,  and  the  means  for 
cooking  it.  But  when  it  is  necessary  to  keep  soldiers 
for  one  or  more  days  in  a  town  unprovided  with 
barracks,  a  difficulty  occurs  which  has  never  yet 
been  properly  surmoimted ;  a  burden  is  sure  to  rest 
on  some  one  who  is  unwilling  to  bear  it.  In  the 
early  times  of  our  history,  monarchs  were  often 
wont  to  quarter  their  troops  on  the  monasteries. 
In  later  times,  the  soldiers  often  compelled  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  to  receive  and  support  them ; 
and  the  authorities  were  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  prevent  this.  The  Mutiny  Act,  passed  for  the 
first  time  in  1689,  put  a  stop  to  tiiis  pernicious 
practice,  by  declaring  that  no  housekeepers  should 
be  compelled  to  accommodate  soldiers  except  on 
some  recognised  and  fairly  administered  system. 
The  chief  civil  magistrate  of  a  town,  on  requisition 
from  the  military  authorities,  quartered  the  soldiers 
on  the  inhabitants  as  fairly  as  he  could.  This  con- 
tinued in  England  until  1745,  when  all  kinds  of 
persons  were  exempted  from  this  burden  except 
certain  traders ;  and  the  new  system  has  been 
maintained  with  minor  alterations  ever  since.  The 
alteration  was  not  made  in  Scotland  until  1857. 

At  present,  the  persons  liable  to  have  soldiers 
billeted  on  them,  are  the  keepers  of  public-houses, 
hotels,  inns,  ale-houses,  beer-shops,  wine-shops, 
it 


spirit-vaults,  livery-stables,  and  such-like  licensed 
houses.  There  are  certain  exceptional  cases  pro- 
vided for ;  and  in  and  near  London  there  are  special 
regulations  concerning  the  B.  of  the  Guards;  but 
the  general  rule  is  as  here  stated.  The  persons 
liable  are  bound  to  accommodate  soldiers,  under  a 
system  that  may  be  described  in  a  few  words. 
When  troops  are  on  the  march  from  one  barrack  or 
station  to  another,  and  cannot  cover  the  distance  in 
one  day's  railway  or  foot  travelling  j  or  when  they 
are  to  remain  for  a  few  days  in  a  town  unprovided 
with  barrack  accommodation,  or  where  the  bar- 
racks are  already  occupied— the  commanding  officer 
sends  previously  to  the  chief  civU  magistrate,  and 
demands  billets  for  a  certain  number  of  men  for  a 
certain  time.  The  magistrate  has  a  list  of  all  the 
houses  subjected  to  the  B.  system,  and  he  quarters 
the  men  on  those  houses  as  fairly  aa  he  can.  Rules 
are  laid  down  to  prevent  the  magistrate  from  B. 
too  many  soldiers  on  one  house  :  any  excess  in  this 
way  is  remediable  at  the  hands  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  billets  are  pieces  of  paper  prepared 
under  these  rules.  On  the  evening  before  the  arrival 
of  the  troops,  two  or  three  non-commissioned  officers 
enter  the  town,  and  present  an  order  for  the  delivery 
of  the  billets  to  them,  in  order  that  no  delay  may 
arise  when  the  main  body  enter.  After  the  arrival, 
the  soldiers  go  to  the  houses  on  which  they  are 
billeted :  aU  wiose  belonging  to  one  company  being 
quartered  as  near  together  as  may  be,  for  convenience 
of  muster;  and  the  sick  are  biUeted  near  head- 
quarters. The  licensed  victualler,  or  other  person, 
is  bound  to  provide  each  bUlet-holder  with  food, 
drink,  bed,  and  accommodation,  either  in  his  own 
house  or  somewhere  near  at  hand.  A  specified  sum 
of  lOd.  per  day  is  allowed  for  this ;  or,  under  other 
circumstances,  a  trifling  sum  per  day  is  allowed  for 
fire,  candles,  cookiag-utensils,  salt,  and  vinegar. 
About  Sd.  or  9d.  per  day  is  allowed  for  hay  and  straw 
for  a  horse.  The  officers  visit  the  houses,  to  see  that 
the  men  really  have  one  hot  meal  per  day,  instead  of 
taking  the  value  of  it  in  money,  which  might  other- 
wise be  offered  to  them.  The  soldier  may  demand 
facilities  for  cleaning  his  arms  and  accoutrements. 
The  financial  officer  of  the  regiment  makes  the  pay- 
ments. There  are  often  unpleasant  disputes  between 
the  innkeeper  or^  others,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
officers  of  the  regiment  on  the  other,  concerning  the 
occupancy  of  the  'best  room,'  and  on  minor  detaUa 
relating  to  fire,  candles,  cooking,  bedding,  towels, 
table-Mnen,  service,  &c.  The  imUtia,  when  called 
out  for  actual  training,  are  frequently  billeted  hke 
the  regulars. 

There  being  many  untoward  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  system,  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1858,  sought  how  best  to  remove 
them.  In  their  report,  the  committee  could  not 
recommend  the  cessation  of  the  B.  system  altogether, 
but  they  pointed  out  certain  possible  ameliorations. 

BI'LLIARDS  (in  Fr.  billard,  which  meant  ori- 
ginally the  stick  or  staff  with  which  the  ball  is 
struck,  and  is  allied  to  Fr.  billot,  a  block  or  biUet 
of  wood).  It  seems  doubtful  whether  we  are 
indebted  for  the  discovery  of  this  elegant  game 
to  France  or  Italy;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
imported  hither  from  the  former  country.  It  must 
have  been  known,  at  all  events  by  name,  to  English- 
men as  early  as  the  16th  c,  since  Shakspeare  speaks 
of  it;  although,  when  he  represents  Cleopatra  aa 
amusing  herself  with  B.  in  Egypt,  it  is  probable 
that  he  commits  an  anachronism.  It  is  certain  that 
the  rectangular  slate-table,  with  its  resilient  sideS, 
covered  with  green  cloth,  and  furnished  with  the 
six  brass-bound  pockets,  the  three  ivory  balls, 
and  that  long  array  of  cues  with  leathern  tops, 
so  familiar  now-a-days  to  almost  every  eye,  are 
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paraphernalia  of  quite  modern  production.  For  two 
centuries,  B.  was  played  with  only  two  balls ;  and 
when  the  third  or  red  ball  was  imported  from 
France,  the  red  winning  hazard — that  is  to  say,  the 
holing  of  the  red  ball — was  almost  the  sole  object  of 
the  performers.  The  cushions  also,  now  universally 
constructed  of  india-rubber,  up  to  a  recent  date 
were  lined  with  felt.  In  no  game  are  knowledge 
and  manual  dexterity  so  combined  as  in  B.,  nor 
can  the  spectacle  of  first-rate  play  be  appreciated, 
or  the  difficulties  which  it  overcomes  be  understood, 
except  by  those  who  have  a  scientific  as  well  as 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  game. 

A  billiard-table  varies  in  size,  but  it  is  generally 
about  12  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide.  It  is  covered 
with  fine  green  cloth,  and  set  round  with  cushions, 
to  keep  the  balls  upon  the  table  and  make  them 
rebound.  The  six  holes  or  pockets  are  placed  at 
the  four  comers  and  in  the  middle,  opposite  to  each 
other,  to  hold  the  balls,  which,  when  played  into 
them,  are  called  'hazards.'  The  cues  are  long 
smooth  sticks,  with  one  end  thick,  and  the  other 
pointed ;  and  the  small  end  is  covered  with  leather. 
The  maces — slender  sticks  with  a  club  at  one  end, 
adapted  for  pushing — are  rarely  taken  in  hand  except 
by  tyros  and  ladies,  the  but-end  of  the  cue,  when 
the  point  cannot  conveniently  be  used,  being  com- 
monly employed  instead.  The  three  balls  are  of 
ivory,  ranging  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  and  two  of  them  are  white,  and  one  is 
red.  One  of  the  former  has  a  spot  upon  it ;  and 
when  two  persons  are  playing,  he  who  uses  the 
spot  ball  is  called  Spot,  and  he  who  uses  the 
plain  ball,  Plain.     The  cue  is  held  in  the  right 
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hand,  and  supported,  in  playing,  by  the  forefinger 
and  thumb  of  the  left  so  placed  as  to  form  a 
'bridge;'  and  the  ball  is  struck  with  the  point  of 
the  cue,  which  is  chalked,  to  prevent  its  shpping. 
On  a  certain  mark  on  the  cloth,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  foot  from  one  end  of  the  table,  and 
exactly  in  its  centre,  the  red  ball  is  placed  before 
commencins  the  game.  At  the  other  or  lower  end, 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  two  feet  from  it,  a  line 
is  drawn  across  the  table;  and  from  the  centre  of 
this  line  a  semicircle  is  described  between  it  and  the 
lower  end,  of  about  20  inches  diameter.  The  space 
within  this  semicircle  is  called  baulk.  The  object 
of  the  player  is,  by  striking  his  own  ball  against 
the  red  ball  or  his  adversary's,  to  drive  either  it  or 
them  into  the  pockets,  or  else  to  make  '  a  cannon ' — 
that  is  to  say,  to  strike  both  balls  with  his  own.  The 
score  is  usually  recorded  by  a  third  person,  by  means 
of  a  marking-board.  The  game  of  B.  can  be  played 
by  two,  three,  or  four  persons,  and  in  a  great  many 
different  fashions ;  but  it  is  most  commonly  played 
by  two,  and  the  ordinary  game  is  that  called 
Caramiole,  which  was  introduced  from  France  at 
the  same  time  with  the  third  or  red  ball.  The 
technical  term  'cannoning'  may  perhaps  have 
arisen  from  '  caramboling,'  which  was  the  old  word 
for  striking  both  balls  with  your  own.  The  method 
of  play  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  limit  of  the  game  is  properly  21,  though 
it  is  sometimes  made  24,  SO,  63,  and  100,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  before  commencing.  The  shorter  games 
were  probably  used  when  biUiard-tables  were  rarer, 
so  that  persons  waiting  for  the  use  of  them  might 
sooner  have  their  turn;  50,  or  '50  up,'  as  it' is 
called,  is  now  the  most  usual  limit. 


2.  For  the  lead  and  choice  of  balls,  the  players 
string— that  is  to  say,  placing  their  balls  within  the 
semicircle,  they  strike  them  against  the  furthermost 
cushion,  in  order  to  see  which  will  return  nearest 
the  cushion  next  to  them :  the  owner  of  the  ball  so 
placed,  provided  it  does  not  strike  the  other  ball, 
has  then  the  option  ;  bat  after  the  first  match,  the 
winner  of  each  game  leads. 

3.  The  red  ball  on  the  spot  at  the  upper  end  is 
replaced  there  on  being  put  into  a  pocket,  knocked 
off  the  table,  or  when  the  baUs  are  '  broken '  (see  19) 
after  a  foul  stroke ;  but  should  any  baU  be  on  the 
spot,  or  so  near  to  it  as  to  prevent  the  red  being 
placed  there  without  touching  the  ball,  the  red  must 
be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table. 

4.  The  points  of  the  game  are  these :  1  for  a  miss, 
2  for  a  cannon,  2  for  a  white  hazard,  3  for  a  red 
hazard,  and  3  for  'running  a  coo ;'  but  the  miss  and 
the  coo  count  for  the  adversary. 

5.  A  white  winning  hazard  is  made  when  you  play 
at  the  white  ball  and  pocket  it ;  a  white  losing 
hazard,  when  you  pocket  your  own  ball  off  the 
white.  These  names  of '  winning '  and  '  losing,'  were 
used  in  the  old  game  of  B.  with  two  balls,  but  their 
meaning  is  now  reversed,  it  now  being  commonly  a 
tZmdvautage  to  make  a  winning  hazard ;  and  vice 


6.  A  red  winning  hazard  is  when  you  pocket  the 
red ;  a  red  losing  hazard,  when  you  pocket  your 
own  ball  off  the  red, 

7.  A  cannon  is  when  your  ball  strikes  the  other 
two. 

8.  A  miss  is  when  your  ball  strikes  no  other. 

9.  A  coo  is  when  your  ball  goes  into  a  pocket,  or 
jumps  off  the  table  without  striking  another. 

10.  A  four-stroke  is  made  by  plajnng  at  the 
white,  making  a  cannon,  and  pocketing  your  own 
or  adversary's  ball;  or  by  pocketing  ms  and  your 
own  without  the  cannon,  or  by  playing  at  the  red, 
making  a  cannon,  and  pocketing  your  opponent's 
ball. 

11.  A  five-stroke  is  made  by  playing  at  the  red, 
making  a  cannon,  and  pocketing  your  own  or  the 
red;  or  by  pocketing  the  red  and  your  adversary's 
ball  without  the  cannon ;  or  by  pocketing  your  own 
and  adversary's  ball  off  the  red;  or  by  playing 
at  the  white,  making  a  cannon,  and  pocketing  the 
red ;  or  by  playing  at  the  white,  and  pocketing  your 
own  and  the  red. 

12.  A  six-stroke  is  made  by  playing  at  the  red, 
and  pocketing  it  and  your  own ;  or  by  striking  the 
white  first,  making  a  cannon,  and  pocketing  your 
own  and  adversary's  ball. 

13.  A  seven-stroke  is  made  by  playing  at  the  red, 
making  a  cannon,  and  pocketing  your  own  and 
adversary's  ball;  or  by  playing  at  the  white  first, 
making  a  cannon,  and  pocketing  your  own  or 
adversary's  and  the  red ;  or  by  stnking  the  white, 
and  pocketing  all  the  balls  without  a  cannon. 

14.  An  ei^t-stroke  is  made  by  playing  at  the 
red  ball,  making  a  cannon,  and  pocketing  your  own 
and  the  red ;  or  by  striking  the  red,  and  pocketing 
all  the  balls  without  the  cannon. 

15.  A  nine-stroke  is  made  when  you  cannon  by 
striking  the  white  first,  and  pocket  aH  the  balls. 

16.  A  ten-stroke  is  made  when  you  cannon  by 
playing  at  the  red  first,  and  pocket  all  the  balls. 
This  is  the  greatest  number  that  can  be  made. 

17.  If  the  striker,  in  making  a  cannon  or  hazard, 
should  by  accident  touch  either  of  the  balls  with 
his  cue,  hand,  or  otherwise,  the  adversary  can,  if 
he  thinks  proper,  claim  the  stroke  as  foul,  and  have 
the  balls  broken;  in  which  case,  the  points  made 
by  such  stroke  are  not  scored,  and  the  person 
claiming  the  foul  stroke  leads  offi 

18.  Foul  strokes  are  made-  as  follows — namely. 
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by  the  striker's  ball  touching  either  of  the  others ; 
by  touching  any  ball  while  rolling  j  by  moving 
another  baU  in  any  way  while  taking  aim  or  in 
the  act  of  striking;  by  pushing  the  balls  together 
when  playing  with  the  hutt  of  the  cue ;  by  playing 
with  both  ,feet  off  the  floor;  by  playing  at  a  ball 
before  it  has  done  rolling;  or  by  playing  with  the 
wrong  ball:  in  this  last  case,  should  a  hazard  or 
cannon  be  made;. the  adversary  can  have  the  balls 
broken  and  lead  off;  or  should  no  score  be  made 
by  such  stroke,  he  can  take  his  choice  of  balls  and 
play. 

19.  In  '  breaking '  the  balls,  you  take  them  all  off 
the  table,  place  the  red  on  the  spot,  and  both 
parties  play  from  the  baulk  aa  at  commencing. 

20.  If  the  balls  have  been  changed,  and  it  cannot 
be  ascertained  by  whom,  the  game  must  be  played 
out  with  them  as  they  then  are;  or  even  if  two 
strokes  have  been  made  before  the  mistake  is  dis- 
covered, it  must  still  be  played  out  in  the  same  way. 

21.  Should  the  striker,  in  mailing  a  cannon  or 
hazard,  knock  his  own  or  either  of  the  balls  off  the 
table,  he  cannot  score  the  points  made  by  such 
stroke,  and  the  opponent  plays,  but  the  balls  are 
not  broken. 

22.  If  a  ball  stops  on  the  edge  of  a  pocket,  and 
afterwards  falls  in,  either  through  the  shaking  of 
the  room,  or  table,  or  by  any  other  accident,  it 
must  be  replaced  as  near  the  original  place  as 
possible. 

23.  Should  the  striker,  when  in  hand  (i.  e.,  when 
his  ball  is  off  the  table),  play  at  a  ball  in  baidk,  his 
adversary  has  the  option  of  scoring  a  miss,  or  of 
having  the  balls  replaced,  and  the  stroke  played 
again,  or  of  breaking  the  balls. 

24  If  the  strikers  ball  touch  another,  he  must 
play,  and  should  he  make  a  cannon  or  hazard,  the 
adversary  can  claim  it  as  foul,  or  he  can  allow  points 
to  be  scored  and  the  person  to  play  on ;  but  should 
the  striker  not  score,  it  is  at  iite  option  of  the 
opponent  to  break  them  or  not. 

25.  Should  the  mairker,  whilst  marking  for  the 
players,  by  accident  touch  either  of  the  balls,  while 
rolling  or  not,  it  must  be  put  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  place  it  would  have  otherwise  occupied. 

26.  If  the  last  player  should  alter  the  (&eetion  of 
the  balls  while  rbUing,  with  cue,  hand,  or  otherwise, 
the  striker  may  place  it  where  he  thinks  proper. 

27.  A  line-ball  is  when  either  the  white  or  red 
is  exactly  on  the  line  of  the  baulk,  in  which  case 
it  cannot  be  played  at  by  a  person  whose  ball  is 
in  hand,  it  being  considered  in  baulk. 

28.  If  the  striker's  ball  is  over  the  pocket,  and 
he  should,  in  the  act  of  strikijig,  miss  it,  but  in 
drawing  his  cue  back  knock  it  into  the  pocket,  he 
wiU  lose  three  points,  it  being  a  coo. 

29.  If  the  red  ball  has  been  put  into  a  pocket,  it 
must  not  be  placed  on  the  spot  tiU  the  other  balls 
have  done  rolling,  should  there  be  a  probability  of 
either  of  them  touching  it  again,  as  the  stroke  is 
not  finished  tiU  the  balls  stop. 

30.  If  the  striker  should  touch  his  ball  by  accident 
when  taking  aim,  it  is  not  a  stroke,  and  the  ball  is 
to  be  replaced;  but  should  he  touch  it  in  the  act 
of  strikrag,  then  it  is  a  stroke. 

31.  If  either  of  the  balls  lodge  on  a  cushion,  it  is 
off  the  table,  and  should  a  cannon  or  hazard  be 
made,  it  does  not  score,  and  the  ball  must  be  placed 
on  the  spot,  or  played  from  the  baulk,  according  to 
whether  it  is  white  or  red. 

32.  Any  person  refusing  to  play  the  game  out 
after  he  has  played  one  stroke,  loses  it. 

33.  In  a  match  of  four,  each  person  is  at  liberty 
to  offer  his  partner  advice. 

34.  All  disputes  in  the  game  to  be  decided  by  the 
marker  or  majority  pf  the  company,  but  no  person 


has  a  right  to  interfere  until  appealed  to  by  one  or 
both  players. 

35.  It  is  called  a  love-game  when  no  hazard  has 
been  made  by  the  loser. 

As  evidence  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  way 
of  swift  and  sure  performance  by  masters  of  this 
art,  we  may  mention  that  two  of  them  (one  of 
whom  was  the  celebrated  Kentfield)  actually  played 
thirty  games  of  '  24  up ' — ^that  is  to  say,  supposing 
they  were  well-contested  matches,  they  scored  about 
720  eoc/j — within  an  hour.  The  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  the  player  above  mentioned,  and  perhaps 
of  any  flayer,  was  the  making  a  hazard  off  the  red 
ball  from  three  different  cushions. 

The  only  other  game  played  upon  a  biUiard-table 
which  it  seems  necessary  for  us  to  notice,  is  that 
called  Pool.  It  is  quite  different  from  that  above 
described,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  a  good  player  at 
the  one  should  greatly  distinguish  fimsefi  at  the 
other.  Pool  is  uie  game  pursued  at  all  the  public 
bUliard-rooms,  and  is  the  sole  profession  of  many 
persons  who  might  otherwise  employ  themselves  to 
more  advantage,  if  not  to  greater  profit,  since  the 
requisites  for  forming  a  first-rate  player  are  reaEy 
high — namely,  steadmess  of  hand  and  eye,  imper- 
turbable temper,  and  exact  dynamical  calculation. 
Pool  is  played  by  any  number  of  persons — when 
between  two  only,  it  is  called  'single  pool,'  and  is 
nothing  else  than  the  old  game  at  B.  before  the 
introduction  of  the  red  ball — and  after  various 
methods,  such  as  playing  at  the  last  player,  play- 
ing at  the  nearest  ball,  and  playing  at  any  ball 
whatever.  The  most  common  is  that  of  playing 
at  the  last  player,  the  rules  of  which  game  are  to 
be  found,  by  those  whom  they  concern,  OTion  the 
walls  of  every  room  where  it  is  played.  The  best 
biUiard-tables,  furnished  with  slate  bed  and  India- 
rubber  cushions,  cost  from  £70  to  £80. 

BI'LLINGSGATE,  a  gate,  wharf,  and  fish-mar- 
ket, a  little  below  London  Bridge,  to  the  west  of  the 
Custom-house.  It  was  opened  in  1558  as  a  landing- 
plaCe  for  provisions ;  and  in  1699  was  made  '  a  free 
and  open  market  for  all  sorts  of  fish.'  It  is  the 
only  wholesale  flshmarket  in  London ;  and  fish  of 
every  kind,  fresh  or  cured,  is  admitted  free  of  duty, 
if  taken  by  British  subjects  and  imported  in  British 
vessels.  Lobsters  and  turbot,  also,  are  admitted  free, 
though  in  foreign  vessels.  All  fish  are  sold  by  tale, 
except  salmon  and  eels,  which  are  sold  by  weight; 
and  oysters  and  other  small  shell-fish,  which  are 
sold  by  measure.  The  influx  of  salmon  about  the 
beginning  of  autumn  is  sometimes  above  1000  boxes 
per  day.  The  market  opens  daily  at  5  a.m.  ;  no  fish 
is  sold  on  Sunday,  except  mackerel.  The  fishermen 
consign  their  cargoes  to  the  dealers,  or  '  salesmen,' 
who  occupy  stalls  in  the  market ;  and  these  supply 
the  retail-dealers.  An  oflicer  called  the  clerk  has 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  market,  and  the 
quality  of  all  fish  offered  for  sale  is  tested  by 
inspectors.  The  unpolished  phraseology  native, 
though  not  peculiar,  to  this  quarter  of  London,  has 
given  rise  to  the  proverbial  use  of  the  name. 

BILLINGTON,  Euzabbth,  the  most  celebrated 
English  female  singer  of  her  day,  was  the  -daughter 
of  a  German  musician  named  Weiohsel,  and  bom  in 
London,  1769.  She  early  came  forward  as  a  per- 
former on  the  piano  and  as  a  composer  ;  and  having 
married  her  music-master,  Thomas  B.,  appeared 
with  brilliant  success  on  the  Opera  stage  in  Dublin 
in  1786.  Ketuming  to  London,  she  was  engaged  at 
Covent  Garden  at  the  then  unheard-of  salary. of 
£1000  for  the  season.  She  perfected  her  musical 
.education  under  Sacchini  in  Paris,  who  wrote  for  her 
,his  opera,  Inez  de  Castro,  while  she  was  singing  in 
Naples  1794    She  appeared  Subsequently  in  Venice 
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and  Eome  with  the  greatest  applause.  In  1799,  her 
iirst  husband  being  dead,  not  without  suspicion  of 
poison,  she  married  a  JFrenchman  of  the  name  of 
Florissant,  and  returned  to  London,  1801,  where  she 
received  £4000  for  six  months,  playing  alternately 
at  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane.  She  retired 
from  the  stage  in  1809,  and  died  (1818)  at  her  viUa, 
near  Venice.  Her  character  as  a  wife  was  the 
reverse  of  exemplary;  but  as  a  singer  she  was 
unrivalled.  To  a  voice  of  the  largest  compass  and 
richest  tone,  traioed  in  all  the  art  of  the  ItaUan 
school,  she  added  a  fascinating  personal  beauty  and 
grace.  In  illustration  of  her  spirit,  it  is  told  that 
Catharine  II.  proposing,  through  her  London  ambas- 
sador, to  engage  Mrs  B.  for  the  theatre  of  St  Peters- 
burg, the  vocalist  demanded  a  sum  that  seemed  to 
the  ambassador  exorbitant.  'The  Empress  of  all 
the  B-ussias  does  not  give  more  to  her  ministers.' 
'Tkeu  let  her  make  her  ministers  sing,'  was  the 
reply. 

BILLITO'N,  an  island  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
between  the  south-east  of  Banca  and  the  south-west 
of  Borneo.  It  is  separated  from  the  former  by 
Clement's  Strait,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  Care- 
mata  or  B.  Passage.  Its  north-west  point  is  in  lat. 
3°  13'  S.,  and  long.  108°  7'  E.  It  is  said  to  contain 
1150  square  miles  and  6000  inhabitants.  It  is  rich 
in  iron  and  timber,  and  imports  rice,  trepang,  edible 
birds'  nests,  sea-weed,  tortoise-shell,  and  wax.  Its 
coasts  are  beset  with  rooks  and  islets. 

BILLOM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Puy-de-D6me,  situated  on  a  hill  14  miles  east-south- 
east of  Clermont.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns 
of  Auvergne,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls, 
which  have  now  disappeared;  its  commerce  and 
manufactures  have  also  declined.  So  early  as  1455, 
a  university  was  founded  at  B.,  which  a  century 
later  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
was  governed  by  them  untU  the  suppression  of  their 
order.  Pop.  3500,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  earthenware. 

BI'LLON  (see  Bullion)  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
silver,  in  which  the  copper  predominates,  and  which 
is  used  in  some  countries  for  the  smaller  denomina- 
tions of  money.  The  Groschen  of  North  Germany — 
e.  g.,  corresponding  nearly  to  an  English  penny — is 
of  B.,  and  is  about  the  size  of  an  English  fourpenuy 
silver-piece.  The  object  is  to  avoid  tiie  bulkiuess  of 
copper  coin;  but  B.,  besides  affording  facUities  for 
counterfeits,  is  dirty  and  inelegant. 

BI'IjMA,  a  town  of  the  Sahara,  Central  Africa, 
situated  in  lat.  18°  40*  N.,  long.  14°  E.,  on  an  oasis 
called  the  Wady  Kawas,  on  the  route  between 
Murzuk  and  Lake  Tsad.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
Tibu  country,  and  important  as  a  resting-place 
of  caravans  crossing  the  desert.  Dates  grow 
abundantly  here ;  and  large  quantities  of  salt  are 
collected  from  lakes  in  the  vicinity  for  export  to 
Bomu  and  Sudan.    ' 

BI'LSTON,  a  town  in  South  Staffordshire,  situated 
on  a  rising-ground  about  3  miles  south-east  of  Wol- 
verhampton. Pop.  23,527.  It  forms  a  part  of  the 
parUamentary  borough  of  Wolverhampton.  It  has 
extensive  iron  and  coal  mines,  iron  smelting- works, 
iron-foundries  for  making  machinery,  besides  works 
for  manufacturing  tinplate  goods,  japanned  and 
enamelled  wares,  nails,  wire,  screws,  and  coarse 
pottery.  It  is  the  centre,  indeed,  of  the  hardware 
trade,  and  consequently  a  very  busy  place.  Fine 
sand,  adapted  for  metal-casting,  is  found  here. 
Upwards  of  700  persons  died  of  cholera  here  both 
in  1832  and  1849. 

BI'MA,  a  seaport  in  Sumbawa,  one  of  the  Sunda 
Isles,  and  capital  of  a  state  of  the  same  name,  in 
lat.  8°  30'  S.,  and  long.  119°  E.    It  is  on  a  bay  of 
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the  north  coast,  being  100  miles  to  the  east  of 
Sumbawa,  a  town  feudally  dependent  on  its  sultan. 
Its  chief  exports  are  horses  and  timber. 

BI'MANA  (Lat.  two-handed),  in  some  zoological 
systems,  the  first  order  of  Mammalia  (q.  v.),  an 
order  containing  the  human  species  alone.  See 
Man.  Others  reject  this  order  altogether,  reclaim- 
ing against  this  classification  of  man  with,  brutes, 
and  maintaining  that  the  distance  between  him  and 
them  is  too  great  to  be  represented  as  that  between 
two  orders  in  one  class,  or  even  between  two  classes 
of  a  zoological  system.  In  assigning  a  place  in  this 
manner  to  man  among  animals,  naturahsts  of  course 
consider  exclusively  or  chiefly  his  animal  nature  and 
bodily  frame.  The  name  B.  has  reference  to  the 
hands  (q.  v.)  which  terminate  his  anterior  limbs; 
monkeys  and  lemurs,  which,  having  opposable 
thumbs  in  all  the  four  extremities,  may  be  regarded 
as  having  four  hands,  although  much  less  perfect 
than  the  human,  are  called  Quadmmana  (q.  v.) ; 
but  none  of  the  inferior  animals  are  two-handed,  as 
man  is. 

BINA'B,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of 
Azerbijan,  charmingly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sofi  Chai  (a  feeder  of  Lake  Urumiyah),  in  the  midst 
of  orchards  and  vineyards,  about  55  miles  south- 
south-west  of  Tabriz.  B.  contains  about  1500  houses ; 
the  streets  are  very  clean,  many  of  them  having  a 
stream  of  pure  water,  which  is  here  very  plentuul, 
flowing  down  the  centre.  B.  forms  a  dependency 
of  Maraghah,  paying  4000  t6mS,ns  of  revenue,  and 
furnishing  a  quota  of  400  men  to  the  Azerbijan 
army. 

BI'KARY  COMPOUND.  See  Binary  Theory. 

BI'NAIIY  THEORY,  in  Chemistry,  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  mode  of  construction  of  salts.  It 
assumes  that  all  salts  contain  merely  two  sub- 
stances, which  either  are  both  simple,  or  of  which 
one  is  simple,  and  the  other  a  compound  playing  the 
part  of  a  simple  body.  The  best  and  most  familiar 
illustration  of  the  B.  T.  is  common  salt  or  chloride 
of  sodium  (NaCl),  which  is  constructed  of  the  metal 
sodium  (Na)  and  the  non-metal  chlorine  (CI),  and  is 
at  a  glance  seen  to  be  a  Unary  compound  (a  com- 
poimd  of  two).  In  like  manner,  fluor-spar,  or  the 
fluoride  of  calcium  (CaF),  consists  of  the  metal 
calcium  (Ca)  and  the  non-metal  fluorine  (F) ;  iodide 
of  potassium  (KI),  largely  employed'in  photography, 
of  potassium  (K)  and  iodine  (I) ;  and  bromide  of 
silver  (AgBr),  also  useful  in  photography,  of  silver 
(Ag)  and  bromine  (Br).  Considerable  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  including  all  salts  under  the  B.  T., 
but  in  many  cases  the  apparent  difficulty  may  be 
got  over.  'Thus,  saltpetre,  or  the  nitrate  of  potash 
(KCNOj),  according  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  repre- 
senting its  composition  in  symbols,  naturally  breaks 
up  into  potash  (KO)  and  nitric  acid  (NO^) ;  but  in 
this  form  it  cannot  be  correctly  included  in  the 
binary  theory.  If,  however,  the  same  elements 
be  arranged  differently,  as  when  the  nitrate  of 
potash  (JKNOj)  is  represented  as  containing  the 
metal  potassium  (K)  and  the  compound  non-metal 
nitrationide  (NO  J,  the  latter  playing  the  part  of 
chlorine  or  other  simple  substance,  the  apparent 
barrier  to  the  introduction  of  such  salts  into  the 
list  of  those  comprehended  under  the  B.  T.  to  a 
great  extent  disappears.  The  following  table  will 
represent  this  more  clearly : 


Chloride  of  Sodium, 
Nitrate  of  Potash,    . 
Sulphate  of  Soda, 
Carbonate  of  Lime, 


SYMBOLS. 

Ordinary  Binary 

Way.  Theory. 

Na,Cl  Na,Cl 

KO,NO.  K,NO, 

NaO,SO,  Na,SO. 

CaO.CO,  Ca,CO, 


BINASCO— BINOMIAL. 


Much,  liowBver,  remains  to  he  cleared  up,  and  in 
very  many  cases  the  B.  T.  does  not  answer  the 
purpose  of  including  all  salts  under  one  class.  See 
Salts. 

BINA'SOO,  a  town  of  Lomhardy,  about  11  miles 
north-west  of  Pavia.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle, 
where,  in  September  1418,  Beatrice  di  Tenda,  wife 
of  the  Duke  Filippo  Maria,  was  beheaded  by  order 
of  her  husband,  who  unjustly  suspected  her  of 
infidelity.    Pop.  5000. 

BIN-BIR-KILISA'  (One  Thousand  and  One 
Churches),  the  name  of  extensive  ruins  in  the 
pashalio  of  Karamania,  Asia  Minor,  and  20  miles 
north-north-west  of  the  town  of  Karaman.  The 
ruins  consist  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  Byzantine 
churches,  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  and  some  of 
very  considerable  size.  B.  is  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Lystra,  where  the  cripple  was  healed  by 
St  Paul. 

BI'lTOHfi,  a  town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Hainaut,  on  the  Haine,  about  10  miles  east-sOuth- 
east  of  Mens.  It  is  well  bmlt  and  waUed,  with  a  fine 
square,  ornamented  with  a  fountain,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  leather,  cutlery,  pottery,  glass,  &c.,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  laoe,  paper,  marble,  and  coal. 
Pop.  about  5500. 

BINDRABA'Sr,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Jumiia,  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Muttra  and 
sub-presidency  of  the  North-west  Provinces.  It  is 
in  lat.  27°  34'  N.,  and  long.  77°  45'  E.,  being  823 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Calcutta,  and  92  to  the 
south  of  Delhi.  The  popiilation  of  B.,  almost  exclu- 
sively Hindu,  has  been  returned  at  19,776  inhabit- 
ants. Superstition  appears  to  be  the  principal 
business  of  the  place.  Crowds  of  pilgrims  come 
from  all  parts  of  India,  more  particularly  in  honour 
of  Krishna ;  and,  through  the  munificence  of  wealthy 
devotees,  sacred  edifices  are  constantly  becoming 
more  numerous  and  costly.  Here,  as  at  Benares, 
the  immediate  margin  of  the  river  is  occupied  by 
flights  of  steps,  or  ghauts,  as  they  are  called.  These 
extend  for  about  a  mile  along  the  bank,  being  con- 
structed of  red  stone,  which  is  brought  from  Jeypore, 
nearly  150  mUes  distant. 
BrNDWBED.  See  Convolvulus. 
BI'NGBN  (the  ancient  Vincum  or  Bingium), 
a  town  in  the  gran(i-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Germany,  is  situated  in  a  charming  country  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine,  and  on  the  right  of 
the  Nahe,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans,  and 
called  the  Bridge  of  Drusus.  Pop.'  about  7000, 
who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
fustian,  leather,  flannel,  and  tobacco.  The  vine  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  surrounding  country. 
The  celebrated  Scharlachberger  wine  is  produced 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  same  name,  near  the  village 
of  Rtidesheim.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is 
the  Rochusberg,  with  a  chapel,  to  which  annual 
pilgrimages  are  made.  On  the  declivity  of  the 
hiU  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle 
(blown  up  by  the  French  in  1689),  in  which  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  was  detained  a  prisoner  by 
his  son  in  the  year  1105.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Nahe  is  the  Rupertsberg,  with  the  ruins  of  a  monas- 
tery, in  which  St  Hildegarde  resided  in  the  12th  c. 
Below  the  town  is  the  celebrated  Bingerloch,  formerly 
a  very  dangerous  point  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Rhine,  on  account  of  the  sunk  rocks  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  narrow  passage  through  which 
the  waters  rushed  loud  and  furious,  stretched  across 
the  river;  but  in  the  year  1834,  these  rooks  were 
partially  blown  up,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
great  danger.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  stands  the 
tower,.in  which,  according  to  the  legend,  Bishop  Hatto 
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was  devoured  by  rats  in  the  year  969.  History,  how- 
ever, fixes  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  tower 
in  the  13th  c,  as  a  toll-house  for  the  coUeotion  of 
duties  on  goods  passing  this  point  in  the  river. 

BI'NGLEY,  a  town  in  the  West  Riding,  Yorkshire, 
15  mUes  west-north-west  of  Leeds,  situated  on  an 
eminence  in  a  weU-wooded  district,  on  the  west 
banlc  of  the  Aire,  between  that  river  and  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  Canal.  It  chiefly  consists  of  one  long 
street.  It  has  considerable  worsted  manufactures. 
Pop.  (1851)  5019. 

,  BrNNAOLB,  formerly  called  BiUade  (Fr.  hoM- 
fade),  is  a  wooden  box  or  case 
for  containing  a  ship's  compass, 
together  with  other  apparatus 
(especially  a  lamp)  essential  to 
its  use.-  In  large  sliips,  there  are 
generally  two  binnacles,  one  for 
the  steersman,  and  one  for  the 
officer  or  seaman  who  '  cons '  or 
superintends  the  steering.  Some- 
times a  lamp  is  so  placed  as  to 
illuminate  two  compasses  at  night, 
sometimes  only  one.  Many  im- 
provements have  recently  been 
made  in  binnacles.  See  Compass, 
Mariner's. 

BINNEY,  Rev.  Thomas,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  preach- 
ers of  the  Independent  body  in  Usual  form  of 
En^and,  is  a  native  of  Newcastle-  Binnacle. 
on-Tyne.  After  officiating  as  a 
clergyman  in  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  he,  in  1829, 
removed  to  London,  where  he  soon  acquired  exten- 
sive popularity.  The  HaU  in  which  he  preached 
becoming  too  small  for  his  congregation,  Weigh- 
house  Chapel,  near  London  Bridge,  was  erected 
for  him  by  his  hearers  in  1833.  Here  he  continued 
to  laboiu:  with  great  success  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  attracting  around  him  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  more  inteUigent  class  of  young  men 
in  the  metropolis.  An  address  delivered  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  chapel,  in  which  certain 
expressions  rather  derogatory  of  the  influence  of 
the  English  Church  were  used,  brought  B.  into 
notoriety  from  the  replies  it  called  forth  from 
many  of  the  English  clergy,  including  the  Bishop  of 
London.  Within  recent  yearSj  he  took  the  more 
liberal  side  in  the  Rivulet  controversy,  as  it  has  been 
called,  regarding  the  orthodoxy  of  certain  hymns  of 
a  high  order  of  poetic  merit,  written  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Lynch  of  London;  and  the  malignant  attacks  to 
which  he  was  in  consequence  subjected,  are  generally 
understood  to  have  injured  his  health,  to  recruit 
which  he  went  to  Australia  in  1858.  He  has  since 
returned  to  this  country.  As  a  preacher,  B.  is 
remarkable  less  as  an  orator  than  for  breadth  of 
view,  originality  of  thought,  and  masculine  force 
of  expression.  He  is  the  author  of  several  religious 
works,  of  which  the  one  entitled  How  to  Make,  the 
Best  of  Both  Wmids  is  the  most  popular. 

BINO'MIAL,  in  Algebra,  is  a  quantity  consisting 
of  two  terms  or  parts — e.  g.,  a  +  i,  or  9  —  5 ;  a 
trinomial  consists  of  three  terms,  as  a  +  h  +  c,  or 
10  -f  5  —  8.  The  Binomial  Theorem  is  that 
remarkable  series  or  analytical  formula  by  which 
any  power  of  a  B.  can  be  expressed  and  developed. 
Thus,  the  8th  or  any  other  power  of  a  -I-  6  can  be 
at  once  written  down  without  going  through  the 
actual  multiplication  of  o  -f  6  by  itself  for  the 
given  number  of  times.  The  older  mathematicians 
were  acquainted  with  this  theorem  in  the  case  of 
integral  exponents,  though  the  actual  discoverer  is 
unknown.  Newton  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  its 
truth  for  all  exponents — fractional  and  negative,  as 
..  XOl 
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well  as  integral.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Ms  dis- 
coveries, and  is  engraved  on  Ms  tomb.  Among  its 
many  applications,  it  affords  the  means  of  finding 
any  root  of  any  number  much  more  conveniently 
than  by  the  usual  method  of  extraction. 

BINTA'NG,  an  island  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
about  40  miles  south-east  of  Singapore,  and  in  lat. 
1°  5'  N.,  long.  104°  29'  E.  Area,  600  sciuare  miles. 
Pop.,  including  that  of  small  adjacent  isles,  13,000. 
It  is  calculated  that  not  less  than  4000  tons  of 
the  astringent  gum  called  gambir  are  obtained  here 
annually.  This,  along  -with  rice  and  pepper,  forms 
its  chief  exports. 

BI'lITUKONGr  {Ictides),  a  genus  of  quadrupeds 
nearly  allied  to  Eacoons  (q.  v.),  from  which  the  chief 
distinction  is  in  the  smaller  and  less  tuberoulated 
back  molar  (grinder)  teeth.  Only  two  species  are 
known,  natives  of  Malacca,  Java,  Sumatra,  &o. 

BI'OBI'O,  the  largest  river  of  Chili,  has  a  west- 
north-west  course  from  the  Andes  to  Concepcion  on 
the  Pacific,  being  2  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 
navigable  for  boats  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains. 
Its  lower  stream  separates  the  province  of  Concep- 
cion on  the  north  from  independent  Araucania  on 
the  south. 

BIO'GRAPHy  (from  the  Gr.  Uos,  hfe,  and 
graphe,  writing)  is  the  term  applied  to  that  depart- 
ment _  of  literature  which  treats  of  the  lives  of 
individuals.  The  mode  of  treatment,  especially  in 
modern  times,  is  far  from  uniform.  In  some  cases, 
B.  approaches  the  sphere  of  philosophy  ;  in  others, 
that  of  history ;  while  in  the  majority  it  assumes,  to 
a  large  extent,  the  character  of  analytic  or  descrip- 
tive criticism.  To  none  of  these  modes,  theoreti- 
cally considered,  can  there  be  any  valid  objection ; 
everything  depends  on  the  judiciousness  of  the 
biographer.  The  great  points  which  he  must  keep 
perpetually  in  view  are  the  personality  and  charac- 
teristics of  his  subject.  If  these  are  buried  under  a 
load  of  digressive  dissertations,  his  book,  however 
valuable  or  interesting,  ceases  to  be  a  B.,  except  in 
name.  Anciently,  B.  was  more  of  a  mere  curriculum 
vitce  than  it  is  now ;  that  is  to  say,  the  leading 
incidents  of  a  man's  life  were  narrated  in  their  his- 
torical sequence,  without  any  elaborate  attempt  to 
analyse  the  character  from  which  they  emanated. 
Like  ancient  history,  it  was  possessed  of  a  simple 

freatness,  a  stately  dignity  of  narrative,  coloured 
ere  and  there  but  sparingly  with  grave  eiilogy  or 
censure.  Modem  B.,  on  the  other  hand,  like  modem 
history,  is  fuU  of  elucidations,  criticism,  and  dis- 
quisition ;  and  if  wanting  in  the  severe  grace  of  its 
classic  predecessor,  it  is  much  more  lively,  acute,  and 
expansive. 

Biographical  literature  appears  to  have  existed 
from  a  very  early  period.  The  oldest  historical 
books  of  the  Jews  abound  with  beautiful  examples 
of  it,  such  as  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  and  the 
story  of  Ruth.  But  what,  indeed,  are  the  myth- 
ologies of  all  ancient  nations,  except  a  chaos  of 
heroic  or  divine  biographies  written  not  on  walls  of 
^  stone  or  roUs  of  parchment,  or  leaves  of  papyrus, 
but  on  the  tablets  of  the  memory  ?  Of  pm-ely 
biographical  works,  the  most  valuable  that  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  Greeks  is  the  Parallel 
Lives  of  Plutarch,  a  composition  of  the  2d  c.  after 
Christ.  Eoman  literature  also  possesses  an  admirable 
specimen  in  the  Life  of  Agricola  by  his  son-in-law, 
Tacitus.  Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Life 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (in  Latin)  by  Curtius,  and 
of  Apolloniiis  of  Tyana  (in  Greek)  by  Philostratus, 
Lives  of  tJie  Sophists  (in  Greek)  by  Philostratus, 
and  a  Life  of  Plato  (in  Greek)  by  Olympiodorus  of 
Alexandria. 
Coming  later  down,  we  encounter  St  Jerome's 
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Lives  of  the  Fatlwrs ;  while  biographies,  more  or 
less  complete,  of  saints,  .martyrs,  bishops,  &o.,  are 
scattered  profusely  through  primitive  ecclesiastical 
literature.  The  monks  of  the  middle  ages  also 
worked  hard  at  the  manufacture  of  absiird  and 
superstitious  legendary  biographies,  in  which  the 
hunger  for  the  marvellous  characteristic  of  that 
credulous  time  was  hugely  gratified.  Modem  bio- 
graphical literature  may  be  said  to  date  from  the 
17th  i;.,  and  has  since  developed  itself  to  an 
unmanageable  extent.  Among  the  most  valuable 
works  belonging  to  this  class,  written  since  the 
Eeformation,  may  be  mentioned  Vasari's  Lives  of 
the  Painters  (Florence,  1550) ;  the  Acta  Sanctorum, 
(q.  V.) ;  Tillemont's  Memoires  pour  servir  a,  VHistoire 
Ecdisiastique  des  six  Premises  Sidles  de  VEglise 
in  16  vols.  4to  (Paris,  1693);  Thomas  Stanley's 
History  of  Philosophy,  containing  the  Lives,  Opinions, 
Actions,  and  Discourses  of  Philosophers  of  every 
Sect  (1655 — 1662) ;  Bayle's  Dictionnaire  Historique 
el  Critique  (Rotterdam,  1697) ;  Johnson's  Lives  of 
the  Poets  (completed  in  1781) ;  the  Biographic  Uni- 
verselle  (1810 — 1828) ;  Conversations-Lexicon  (10th 
edition,  1851 — 1855) ;  Charles  Knight's  English 
Cyclopaedia,  Biographical  Section  (1856—1857).  As 
for  individual  biographies  in  modem  times,  it  would 
be  endless  to  enumerate  them.  It  having  unhappily 
been  discovered  that  these  constitute  the  most 
attractive  form  of  literature,  the  world  is  annually 
inundated  with  an  intolerable  flood  of  lives  of 
nobodies.  At  present,  the  most  insignificant  literary, 
clerical,  or  plulanthropical  personages  are  not  per- 
mitted to  pass  quietly  away.  Nevertheless,  amid 
the  desert  of  commonplace,  the  choicest  oases  may 
be  found;  works  so  rich  in  pleasant  or  profound 
thought,  so  copious  in  agreeable  gossip,  so  Valuable 
in  unexpected  glimpses  and  revelations  of  character, 
so  abundant,  in  short,  in  everything  that  can 
stimxUate,  elevate,  or  enlighten,  that  it  is  not 
wonderful  they  should  be  read  and  re-read  with 
avidity.  Chief  among  such  in  our  own  country  is 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  (1790).  During  the  last 
decade  also  appeared  the  Life  of  John  Sterling,  by 
Thomas  Carlyle,  a  work  which  is  considered  a 
model  of  its  kuid  ;  and  the  Life  of  Goethe  by  G.  H. 
Lewes,  which  has  been  universally  accepted,  both 
in  Germany  and  England,  as  an  adequate  B.  of 
the  illustrious  monarch  of  continental  literature. 
In  France,  where  B.,  at  least  in  the  shape  of 
'Memoirs,'  has  attained  perfection,  we  may  specify 
among  others  the  Life  of  Descartes  by  BaiUet,  of 
Charles  XIL  by  Voltaire,  of  Voltaire  by  Condorcet, 
of  Finelon  and  Bossuet  by  Cardinal  de  Bausset, 
of  Moli&re  and  Corneille  by  M.  Taschereau, 
and  of  Ifonh  by  Guizot.  In  Germany,  among 
others,  we  have  the  Life  of  Heyne  by  Heeren,  of 
Beinhard  by  Poelitz,  and  of  Dorothea,  Duchess  of 
Gourland,  by  Tiedge ;  while  America  has  contributed 
the  valuable  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus  by 
Washington  Irving. 

An  Autobiography  is  the  lite  of  a  person  written  by 
hun  or  her  self.  This  branch  of  literature,  also,  has 
becoine  superabundant  in  this  egotistic  and  self- 
conscious  age.  Unquestionably  the  highest  work  in 
this  department  of  literature  is  Goethe's  Dkhtung 
und  Wahrheit,  a  kind  of  idealised  autobiography, 
in  which  the  outward  and  inward  truth,  the'  fact 
and  poetry  of  the  author's  life,  are  strangely  but 
beautifully  interwoven. 

BIO'LOGY  (Gr.),  or  the  science  of  life,  embraces  • 
properly  all  knowledge  regarding  organised  beings 
as  distmguished  from  the  morganic  world.     But  m 
a  narrower  sense  it  designates  much  the  same  as 
human  physiology  (q.  v.  and  Life). 

BIOT,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  distinguished  French 
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physicist  and  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Paris  21st 
April  1774.  He  at  first  entered  the  artillery,  but 
forsook  the  service  for  science  ;  and  in  1800  became 
Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Coll6ge  de  Prance. 
He  -w-as  made  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1803 ; 
and  in  1804,  it  was  solely  through  liim  that  the 
Institute  voted  against  making  Napoleon  emperor. 
Along  with  Arago,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Bureau  of  Longitude,  and  (1806)  sent  to  Spain  to 
carry  out  the  measuring  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian, 
preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the  present  French 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  On  his  return,  he 
devoted  himsdE  to  physical  researches  and  to  lectur- 
ing. In  1815,  the  Boyal  Society  of  London  elected 
him  one  .of  their  50  foreign  members.  In  1817,  he 
visited  England,  and  went  as  far  north  as  the 
Shetland  Islanc^,  in  order  to  make  observations 
along  the  line  of  the  Enghsh  arc  of  meridian,  which 
had  been  extended  by  Colonel  Mudge.  His  most 
valuable  contributions  to  science  are  on  the  polarisa- 
tion of  light ;  and  his  researches  connected  with 
ancient  astronomy  are  also  very  valuable.  Of  his 
numerous  writings  may  be  mentioned  Traits  MS- 
mentaire  cPAstronome  Physique,  3  vols.  (Paris,  1805) ; 
3d  ed.,  considerably  augmented  (1850),  6  vols.,  with 
voL  of  plates — ^translated  into  English.  TraitS  de 
Physique,  4  vols.  (1816) ;  PrScise  de  Physique,  an 
abridgment  of  the  former  in  2  vols.  (1817),  often 
republished ;  EecMeU  d'Obsereaiions  OSodSsiques,  &c. 
(1821).  B.  has  also  contributed  many  exodleut 
biographies  of  scientific  men  to  the  BiograpJiie 
Universelle.  The  '  Mgmoires '  of  the  Institute,  and 
similar  pubUoations,  contain  many  valuable  contri- 
butions from  Biot.  Of  the  more  recent  is  a  Mimoire 
aur  la  Constitution  de  VAtmosphsre  Terresire  in  the 
Connaissance  des  ■  Temps  (1841).  In  1849,  B.  was 
made  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  most  of  the  learned  societies 
in  Europe. 

!BI0T,  Edttaed  Constant,  son  of  the  former,  a 
distinguished  Chinese  scholar,  was  bom  at  Paris 
2d  July  1803.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  promote 
the  inteoduction  of  railways  in  France;  but  his 
health  failing,  he  retired  from  the  public  service, 
and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  atudy  of  CJiinese, 
and  the  history  of  the  social  organisation  of  the 
Celestial  Empire.  He  died  iMaroh  1850.  He  wrote 
a  Dictiomiaire  des  Villes,  tfcc,  de  VEmpire  Chinois 
(1842),  and  a  multitude  of  M&moires  on  Chinese 
subjects  of  scientific  and  social  interest,  printed  in 
the  Journal  AsiaHque,  &o.  His  interesting  work, 
De  V Abolition  de  VEsdavage  Ancienne' en  Occident 
•(1840),  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the  Institute. 

BI'PED  (Lat.)i  two-footed,  aterm  sometimes  applied, 
as  descriptive,  to  man,  more  frequently  to  birds,  and 
which  scarcely  admits  of  application  to  any  other 
animal  except  a  very  few  species  bi  reptiles,  some 
of  which  are  batrachian  (see  Batbachia  and  Syeen), 
and  some  sauriaii  (see  Satjkia).  The  two-footed 
saurians  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  liiilr  between 
that  order  and  serpents,  the  two-footed  batrachians 
as  connecting  batrachians|with  fishes,  other  charac- 
ters of  resemblance  being  in  both  instances  associated 
with  this. 

BIPE'NUIS,  a  double-headed  axe,  the  weapon 
which,  according  to  ancient  historians  and  artists, 
particularly  distinguished  those  fabulous  ffemale 
warriors,  the  Amazons. 

BIQUADEA'TIC.    See  Equattons. 

BIR  (ancient  Birtha,  Turkish  Bireh-jik),  a  town 
6f  from  1800  to  2000  houses  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  pashalio  of  Diarbekir.  It  is  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in  lat.  37'  3'  N.,  long. 
38°  E.,  on  a  steep  hill  above  the  river,  the  passage 
of  which  is  here  commanded  by  a  castle.    B.  is 


surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  flanked  with  towers ; 
its  streets  are  narrow,  but  clean;  it  has  several 
mosques  with  tall  minarets,  a  caravansary,  a  bazaar, 
and  a  ruined  citadel  and  castle.  Travellers  and 
caravans  from  Aleppo  to  Diarbekir,  Bagdad,  Persia, 
&o.,  cross  the  Euphrates  at  this  point.  Prom  B. 
Colonel  Chesney  proposed  to  navigate  the  Euphrates 
by  small  steamers  to  its  moufli  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  a  distance  of  1143  miles.  B.,  which  signifies 
'.well,'  is  also  the  prefix  of  several  other  small 
towns  in  Arabia. 

BIRCH  [Bdtida),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Amentacece  (q.  v.),  sub-order  Betulinece,  the 
natural  order  Betulacece  of  some  botanists.  In  this 
order,  or  sub-order— which  contains  only  the  two 
genera,  Birch  Jand  Alder  (q.  v.) — ^the  flowers  have 
merely  small  scales  for  their  perianth ;  the  ovaiy  is 
two-celled,  but  the  frait — a  small  achenium  (q.  v.) — 
is  by  abortion  one-celled ;  the  f  raits  and  scales  united 
form  a  sort  of  cone;  and  the  leaves  have  stipules 
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Common  Birch  {Betula  alba). 

which  soon  fall  off.  They  are  all  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  temperate  and  cold  regions. — The  genus 
Betula  is  distinguished  by  10 — 12  stamens,  and 
winged  aohenia. — The  Common  B.  {Betula  alba)  has 
smafi  ovato-triangular  doubly  serrated  leaves.  It  is 
a  very  beautiful  forest-tree,  abounding  in  the  North 
of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  often  forming  large  groves  by 
itself.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  it  is  found  only  upon 
mountains  of  considerable  elevation.  It  is  a  tree  of 
rapid  growth.  In  favourable  situations,  it  attains 
the  height  of  60  or  even  70  feet,  with  a  diameter 
of  1|  or  2  feet ;  whilst  on  the  northern,  or  utmost 
alpine  limits  of  vegetation,  it  only  appears  as  a 
stunted  bush.  The  bark-  is  smooth  and  silvery 
white,  and  its  outermost  layers  are  thrown  off  as 
the  tree  advances  in  age.  The  smaller  branches 
are  very  slender  and  flexible,  and  in  a  particularly 
graceful  variety  called  the  Wbbping  B.  (B.  pendula 
of  some  botanists),  they  are  still  more  slender,  elon- 
gated, and  pendulous.  Some  of  the  finest  Weeding 
Birches  in  Britain  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Findhorn,  near  Forres,  in  Morayshire;  they  are  60 
feet  high,  and  exhibit  pendent  masses  of  spray  10  feet  I 
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in  length.  The  bark  and  leaves  of  the  B.  are,  in  some 
northern  countries,  used  medicinally  in  cases  of  fever 
and  eruptions.  They  are  also  used  for  dyeing  yeUow. 
The  bark  is  sometimes  used  for  tanning,  and  is  pre- 
ferred to  every  other  kind  of  bark  for  steeping  nets, 
saUs,  and  cordage.  See  Babk  fob  Tanning.  It  is  in 
some  countries  made  into  shoes,  hats,  drinking-cups, 
&o.,  and  it  is  even  twisted  into  a  coarse  kind  of 
ropes.  Portable  boats  made  of  it  are  used  on  the 
Volga.  It  is  remarkable  for  durability.  In  many 
parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  it  is  used  instead  of 
slates  or  shingles  by  the  peasantry ;  and  in  Russia — 
the  outer  or  white  layers  being  subjected  to  distilla- 
tion— there  is  obtained  a  reddish  empyreumatic  oil 
called  B.  Oil  ;  it  yields  also  the  B.  Tab,  or  Degutt, 
which  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  Russia 
leather.  Dried,  ground,  and  mixed  with  meal,  B. 
bark  is  used  in  Norway  for  feeding  swine  ;  and,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  has  even  served  for  human  food. 
The  wood  is  in  universal  use  in  northern  coimtries 
for  the  most  various  purposes.  It  is  white,  firm,  and 
tough,  and  is  employed  by  wheel-wrights,  coopers, 
tm:ners,  &c.  It  is  very  much  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  barrels  for  fish.  It  is  much  employed 
for  smoking  hams,  herrings,  &c.,  because  of  the 
flavour  which  it  imparts.  Much  of  it  is  made 
into  charcoal  for  forges.  The  twigs  are  in  general 
use  for  besoms.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  in  many  other  coimtries,  the  sap  is  not  only 
used  as  a  beverage  in  a  fresh  state,  but  is  con- 
verted by  fermentation  into  a  kind  of  wine.  To 
obtain  i1^  a,  hole  is  bored  in  the  stem,  in  spring,  in 
an  oblique  direction,  one  or  two  inches  deep,  and  a 
small  tube  is  introduced  to  carry  the  sap  into  a  vessel. 
From  a  strong  stem,  there  often  flows  as  much  as 
from  four  to  six  quarts  in  a  day.     If  the  hole  is  again 


Common  Birch : 
Shewing  catkin  and  leaves. 

closed  up  each  time  with  a  wooden  plug,  covered 
over  with  clay  or  rosin,  and  the  tapping  is  annually 
renewed  in  the  same  place,  the  tree  sustains  very 
^™s  "ijury.     B.  sap  is  very  beneficial  in  diseases 


of  the  kidneys  and  in  cases  of  urinary  calculus. 
It  contains  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  sugar.^The 
White  B.  of  North  America  (B.  popuUfolia)  very 
nearly  resembles  the  common  B.,  but  is  of  much  less 
value.     It  is  found  as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania. 
The  wood  is  scarcely  used. — The  Black  B.  of  the 
same  country  (B.  nigra),  also  sometimes  called  Bed 
B.,  and  very  similar  to  the  common  B.,  jjroduces 
very  hard  and  valuable  timber.      It  attains    the 
height  of  70  feet.     It  is  not  found  further  north 
than  New  Jersey.    The  bark  is  of  a  dark  colour,  the 
epidermis  in  the  younger  trees  reddish. — But  the 
name  Black  B.  is  also  given  to  another  species 
found  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  North  America, 
and  sometimes  called  the  Sweet  B.  or  Chbbey  B. 
{B.  lento),  also  a  tree  of  70  feet  or  upwards  in  height, 
and  of  which  the  timber  is  fine-grained,  and  valuable 
for  making  furniture,  and  for  other  purposes.     Its 
leaves,  when  bruised,  diffuse  a  sweet  odour,  and 
when  carefully  dried,  make  an  agreeable  tea.     It  is 
remarkable  that  this  tree  has  been  little  planted  in 
Britain. — The  Yellow  B.  of  North  America  (B. 
excelsa)  is  a  tree  of  70 — 80  feet  high,  destitute  of 
branches  for  30 — 40  feet,  remarkable  for  its  large 
leaves,  which  are  3^  inches  long,  and  for  the  brdliant 
golden  yellow  colour  of  the  epidermis.     It  is  found 
in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Maine,  &c.    Its 
timber  is  used  in  ship-building.     The  young  saplings 
of  all  these  American  species  are  much  employed  for 
making  hoops  for  casks. — The  Papeb  B.  {B.  papy- 
racea)   is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of   North 
America.     It  attains  the  height  of  70  feet.     The 
bark  of  the  yoimg  trees  is  of  a  brilliant  whiteness. 
The  bark  is  capable  of  division  into  very  thin  sheets, 
which  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  paper.     It 
is  used  by  the  Indians  for  canoes,  boxes,  buckets, 
baskets,   &c.      Large   plates    of   it    are    curiously 
stitched  together  with  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  White 
Spruce,  and  coated  with  the  resin  of  the  Baku  of 
Gilead  Fir.    The  wood  is  used  for  the  same  purposes 
with  that  of  the  coromon  B. — The  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  India  produce  several  species  of  this  genus. 
Thin,  dehcate  plates  of  the  bark  of  B.  BhojpuUra,  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Kumaon,  are  used  for 
lining  the  tubes  of  hookahs,  and  are  carried  in  great 
quantities  to  the  plains  of  India  for  this  purpose. 
They  were  formerly  used  instead  of  paper  for  writ- 
ing.    B.  acuminata,  a  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Nepaul,  is  a  tree  of  50 — 60  feet  high,  covered  with 
branches  from  the  base,  and  of  an  oval  form.    Its 
wood  is  strong  and  durable. — The  Dwabe  B.  {B. 
nana)  is  a  mere  bushy  shrub,  seldom  more  than  two 
or  three  feet  high,  and  generally  much  less.    It  has 
orbicular  orenate  leaves.     It  is  a  native  of  the  whole 
of  the  most  northern  regions  of  the  globe,  and  is 
found  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
It  is  interesting  because  of  its  uses  to  the  Laplanders 
and  other  inhabitants  of  very  northern  regions,  to 
whom  it  supplies  their  chief  fuel,  and  the  material 
with  which  they  stiuff  their  beds.    Its  seeds  are  the 
food  of  the  ptarmigan,  on  which  the  Laplanders  in 
a  considerable  degree  depend.     A  similar  shrubby 
species  {B.  antarctica)  occurs  in  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

BIRCH,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  industrious  historical 
writer,  son  of  a  coffee-mill  maker,  a  Quaker,  born  at 
ClerkenweU,  November  23,  1705,  was  at  first  an 
usher  m  different  schools.  Having  taken  priests' 
orders  in  1731,  he  was  presented  in  1732  to  a 
hvmg  m  Essex,  and  in  1734  became  chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  who  was  beheaded  in  1746. 
Appomted  in  the  latter  yeai-  Rector  of  St  Margaret 
Pattens  with  St  aabriel,  Fenchurch  Street,  London, 
B.  was  elected  in  1752  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Royal  Society,  a  history  of  which  he  published  in 
4  vols.,  4to,  in  1756-1757.  In  1761,  he  was  preferred 
to  the  Rectory  of   Deepdeue,   Surrey.      His  first 
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literary  undertaking,  iii  which  he  was  assisted  by 
othei's,  was  TIte  General  Dictionary,  Historical  and 
Critical,  10  vols.,  173£-1741,  founded  on  Bayle's 
celebrated  work.  He  next  edited  the  coUeotion  of 
state-papers  of  Thurloe,  secretary  to  Oliver  CromWell, 
7  vols.,  folio,  1742.  His  other  works  are  Life  oj 
tlie  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  1744;  Lives  and  Characters  of 
Oie  Illustrious  Persons  of  Cheat  Britain,  the  engrav- 
ings by  Houbraken,  Gravelot,  and  Vertue  (London, 
1743 — ^1752);  Ingmry  into  tJie  Share  which  King 
Charles  I.  had  in  the  Transactions  of  tlie  Earl  of 
Olamorgan,  1747 ;  Historical  View  of  the  NegoUa- 
tions  between  tlte  Courts  of  England,  France,  and 
Brussels,  1592  to  1617,  1749;  Life  of  Tillotson, 
1752 ;  Memoirs  of  the  Seign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
2  vols.,  1754 ;  Life  of  Henry  Pnnce  of  Wales,  1760 ; 
&c.  He  likewise  edited  the  works  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Bacon's  works,  and  various  others.  He 
was  Killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  the' 
Hampstead  Bioad,  9th  January  1766.  He  left 
an  extensive  MS.  collection,  with  his  library,  to 
the  British  Museum,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee. 
From  these  MSS.  were  compiled  The  Courts  and 
Times  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  4  vols.  8vo, 
(London,  1848). 

BIRCH-PFEIPFER,  Chaelo'ITE,  a  German 
actress  and  writer  of  plays,  was  bom  at  Stuttgart 
in  the  year  1800.  Her  passion  for  the  stage  dis- 
played itself  so  strongly,  that  after  encountering 
much  opposition  on  the  part  of  her  parents,  she 
made  her  d6but  at  Munich  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
and  afterwards  played  with  great  success  at  Berhn, 
Vienna,  and  Hamburg.  In  1825,  she  married  Dr 
Christian  Birch  of  Copenhagen,  and  afterwards 
performed  at  Petersburg,  Pesth,  Amsterdam,  and 
other  places.  In  1837,  she  undertook  the  direction 
of  the  theatre  at  Zurich.  At  a  later  period,  she 
?,cqiured  even  greater  renown  as  a  writer  for  the 
stage  than  as  an  actress.  Her  principal  theatrical 
•pieces  are  PfefferrSgd;  Hinho ;  Die  Giinstlinge, 
perhaps  her  best  piece ;  Der  OlSckner  von  Notre 
Dame;  &c.  In  1843,  Madame-  B.  resigned  the 
direction  of  the  Zurich  theatre,  and  after  Visiting 
professionally  most  of  the  cities  in  Germany,  made 
an  engagement  with  the  theatre-royal  at  Berlin. 
Since  that  time,  her  works  have  displayed  marked 
progress.  The  ohief  productions  of  what  may  be 
termed  her  later  manner  are  Die  Marquise  von 
VilleUe  (1845),  Dorf.und  Stadt  (1848),  Eine  Familie 
(1849),  Anna  von.Qstreich  (1850),  Ein  Billet  (1851). 
In  1847,  Madame  B.  conunenced  to  pubhsh  a 
complete  edition  of  her  dramatic  woyks,  which  are 
about  70  in  number. 

BIRD,  Edwaed,  an  English  'genre'  painter  of 
considerable  celebiity,  was  born  at  Wolverhampton 
in  1772.  He  having  early  displayed  a  strong  inclina- 
tion for  drawing,  his  father  thought  he  was  con- 
sulting his  son's  taste  when  he  apprenticed  him  to 
a  Birmingham  tea-board  manufacturer,  his  duty 
there  being  to  paint  flowers,  shepherds,  &c.,  on  the 
boards.  On  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
B.  estabHshed  himself  as  a  drawing-master  in 
Bristol ;  and  two  of  his  pictures,  the  '  Choristers 
Rehearsing,'  and  'The  WiU,'  having  been  boiight 
by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  Wilham  IV., 
and  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  his  reputation  was 
socure.  He  was  elected  a  Royal  Academician, 
^  ?lnd  soon  obtained  some  good  commissions.  The 
'  'Field  of  Chevy  Chase  the  Day  after  the  Battle' 
is  generally  considered  his  master-piece.  His  '  Death 
pf  EU '  obtained  the  British  Institution  prize  of  300 
guineas.  In  1813,  B.  was  appointed  painter  to  the 
Princess  Charlotte.  He  now  became  ambitious  to 
excel  in  Scripture  ,  sulgects,'  and  painted  several, 
none  of  which,  however,  jkddedi  to  his  fame.    His 


last  picture,  the  'Embarkation,  of  Louis  XVIII. 
for  France,'  which  was  never  finished,  was  the  least 
satisfactory  of  all  his  works.  He  died  in  1819.  His 
most  popular  works  are—'  The  Blacksmith's  Shop,' 
'The  Country  Auction,'  'The  Village  Politicians,' 
'The  Young  Recruit,'  &c. 

BIRD-BOLT.  Stevens,  in  his  note  on  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  says  the  B.  is  'a  short,  thick 
arrow,  without  point,  spreading  at  the  extremity  so 
much  as  to  leave  a  broad  flat  surface,  about  the 


Bird-bolts. 

breadth  of  a  shUling.  Such  are  to  this  day  in  use 
to  kill  rooks  with,  and  are  shot  from  a  cross-bow.' 
The  annexed  illustratiou  is  copied  from  Deuce's 
Illustrations  of  Sliakspeare. 

BIBD-OATCHING  SPIDER,  a  name  originally 
given  to  a  large  spider,  Mygale  avicularia,  a  native  o£ 
Cayenne  and  Surinam ;  but  which  is  now  more 
extensively  applied,  being  equally  appropriate  to  a 
number  of  large  species  of  Mygale  (q.  v.)  and  Epeira 
(q.  v.),  perhaps  also  of  other  genera.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  denied  by  some  observers  that  the  name  is 
truly  appropriate,  but  the  positive  evidence  is  too 
strong  to  be  easily  set  aside  by  etidence  merely 
negative.  The  Mygale  avicularia  is  nearly  two 
inches  long,  very  hairy,  and  almost  entirely  black ; 
its  feet,  when  stretched  out,  occupy  a  surface  of 
nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  hooks  of  its  man- 
dibles are  strong,  conical,  and  very  black.  This 
great  spider  forms  «.  tube-shaped   cell,  widening 


Bird-catching  Spider. 

towards  the  mouth,  of  a  fine  white  semi-transparent 
tissue,  like  muslin,  in  clefts  of  trees  or  hollows 
among  rocks  and  stones.  From  this  it  issues  only  at 
night,  to  prey  upon  insects,  and,  it  is  said,  upon 
humming-birds.  It  does  not  construct  a  net  for  the 
capture  of  its  prey,  but  takes  it  by  hunting,  as  do 
other  large  species  of  Mygale,  natives  of  the  warm 
parts  of  America,  the  East  Indies,  and  Africa.  It 
is  .probably  a  species  of  this  genus  that  Dampier 
mentions  as  found  in  Campeachy,  the  fangs  of  winch, 
'  black  as  jet,  smooth  as  glass,  and,  at  their  small 
end  as  sharp  as  a  thorn,'  are  said  by  him  to  be  worn 
by  some  persons  in  their  tobacco-pouches,  to  pick 
their  pipes  with ;  and  to  be  by  others  used  as  tooth- 
picks, in  the  belief  of  their  having  power  to  expel 
the  toothache.  The  bite  of  the  large  species  of  this 
genus  is  said  to  be  dangerous. 
It  appears  that  spiders  of  the  genus  Epeira  feed 
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upon  small  birds  caught  in  their  webs,  which  have 
even  been  described  as  in  some  cases  large  enough 
to  arrest  the  flight  of  a  bird  the  size  of  a  thrush,  and 
to  impede  the  traveller  in  tropical  forests. , 

BrRD-CHEREY  (Padus),  a  subdivision  of  the 
genus  Gerasus  (see  Chebby),  itself  ve^  generally 
regarded  as  a  sub-genus  of  Prwmis  (see  Plum).  The 
Bird-cherries  are  distinguished  by  racemes  of  small 
flowers  and  deciduous  leaves. — The  CoMMorr  B. 
(Prunui  or  Ceramis  Padus),  called  in  Scotland 
JSagherry,  is  a  tall  shrub  or  small  tree,  sometimes 
reaching  the  height  of  40  feet,  growing  wild  in 
moist  woods  in  Britain,  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe 
and  the  north  of  Asia.  Its  younger  branches  are 
of  a  very  dark  or  reddish-brown  colour.  The 
drupes  are  smaU,  of  a  sweetish  Subacid  taste, 
combined  with  a  degree  of  what  many  regard  as 
nauseous  bitterness;  but  to  some  palates  they  are 
not  disagreeable.  A  well-flavoured  spirituous  liquor 
is  prepared  from  them  in  the  north  of  Em:ope.  In 
Siberia,  the  juice  expressed  from  the  ripe. fruit  is 
drunk  either  alone  or  mixed  with  mUk,  and  the 
remaining  mass  is  kneaded  into  cakes,  and  used 
as  food. — Very  nearly  allied  to  this  species  is 
the  ViRGrNiAH  B.  (P.  or  C  Virginiana),  a  tree 
of  80 — 100  feet  in  height,  found  from  Tennessee  to 
Upper  Canada,  and  now  frequent  in  Britain  as  an 
ornamental  tree,  although  never  attaining  the  size 
which  it  does  in  the  United  States.  The  wood  is 
compact,  fine-grained,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  much 
used  in  Amenca  by  cabinet-makers.  The  bark  is 
used  in  the  United  States  as  a  febrifuge.  The  fruit 
is  not  agreeable ;  but  a  cordial  is  made  from  it  by 
infusion  in  spirits  with  sugar,  and,  when  dried  and 
bruised,  it  forms  an  esteemed  addition  to  pemmican 
(q.  v.). 

BIED  ISLAND,  the  north-west  island  of  the 
Sandwich  Archipelago,  ia  lat.  22°  20'  N.,  and  long. 
160°  W.  It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  mere  haunt 
of  sea-fowl — the  links  of  the  chain  increasing  pretty 
regularly  in  size  and  elevation  from  B.  I.  on  the 
north-west  to  Hawaii  on  the  south-east. 

BIRD-LIME  is  a  visoid'and  adhesive  substance, 
which  is  placed  on  twigs  of  trees  or  wire-netting, 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  birds  which  may 
ahght  thereon.  A  common  practice  is  to  place  a 
decoy  or  tame  bird  in  a  cage  near  where  the  B.  is 
spread ;  the  wild  birds,  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the 
song  of  the  tame  bird,  get  entangled  with  the  bird- 
lime. The  substance  is  generally  prepared  from  the 
middle  bark  of  the  holly,  misletoe,  or  distaff-thistle, 
by  chopping  up  the  bark,  treating  it  with  water, 
boiling  for  several  hours,  then  straining ;  and  lastly, 
concentrating  the  liquid  by  evaporation,  when  the 
B.  assumes  a  gelatinous  consistence  resembling  that 
of  moist  putty.  It  mainly  consists  of  a  substance 
named  by  the  chemist  viscm.  A  second  mode  of 
preparing  B.,  is  to  employ  ordinary  wheat-flour; 
place  it  in  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth ;  tie  up  the 
ends,  so  as  to  form  a  bag ;  immerse  the  whole  in  a 
basin  of  water,  or  allow  a  stream  of  water  to  flow 
upon  it;  and  repeatedly  squeeze  the  bag  and  its 
contents.  The  result  is,  that  the  starch  of  the 
wheat-flour  is  pressed  out  of  the  cloth  bag,  and  an 
adhesive  substance  named  gluten  is  left  on  the  cloth. 
This  substance  resembles  that  prepared  by  the 
previous  process  in  its  properties;  'but  the  former 
mode  of  preparing  B.  is  a  much  cheaper  plan,  and 
is  that  generally  followed. 

BIRD  OP  PA'RADISE,  the  common  name  of 
a  family  of  birds,  Paradiseid(s  of  ornithologists, 
found  chiefly  in  New  Guinea  and  neighbouring 
islands,  and  remarkable  for  splendour  of  plumage. 
In  aU  other  respects,  however,  they  are  very  closely 
allied  to  the  crow-family,  Corvidce  (q.  v.),  to  which 
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they  exhibit  a  great  similarity,  not  only  in  the  char- 
acters of  the  bill,  feet,  &o.,  and  in  general  form,  but 
also  in  their  habits,  and  even  in  their  voice.  They 
have  been  the  subject  of  many  fables.  The  state  in 
which  their  skins  are  usually  exported  from  their 
native  islands,  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  they  were 
destitute  of  feet;  and  free  scope  being  allowed  to 
fancy,  it  became  the  prevalent  belief  that  they  spent 
their  whole  Hves  floating  in  the  air,  except  when 
perhaps  they  suspended  themselves  for  a  little 
by  their  long  tail-filaments  from  the  uppermost 
branches  of  trees.  As  for  their  food,  it  was  supposed 
to  be  either  mere  dew  and  vapours,  or  nectar 
obtained  from  the  flowers  of  trees,  climbers,  and 
plants  growing  on  the  branches  of  trees,  in  the 
high  regions  of  bright  sunshine  above  the  shade  of 
the  tropical  forests.  Antony  Pigafetta,  indeed,  who 
accompanied  Magellan  in  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  described  them  as  having  legs,  and  stated 
that  these  were  cut  off  as  useless  in  the  preparation 
of  the  skins ;  but  his  statement  was  not  credited, 
and  Aldrovandus  went  the  length  of  accusing  him 
of  an  audacious  falsehood.  It  would  seem  that  the 
fables  concerning  the  Birds  of  P.  are  in  part  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  desire  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
islands  in  which  they  are  found  to  increase  the 
value  of  their  skins  as  an  article  of  merchandise; 
and  a  i  sort  of  sacred  character  being  attached  to 
them,  they  were  employed  not  merely  for  ornament, 
but  as  a  charm  to  secure  the  hfe  of  the  wearer 
against  the  dangers  of  battle.  The  people  of  Temate 
caU  them  Manuco-Dewata,  or  Birds  of  God ;  which 
name  Buffon  modified  into  Marmcode.  In  different 
languages  they  are  known  by  names  signifying  Birds 
of  the  Air,  Birds  of  the  Sun,  &c. 

The  males  alone  are  birds  of  splendid  plumage, 
that  of  the  females  possessing  neither  briUiancy  of 
colours  nor  remarkable  development.  The  plumage 
of  the  males  is  not  only  characterised  by  great 
brightness  of  tints,  but  by  a  glossy  velvety  appear- 
ance, a  metallic  lustre,  and  a  singularly  beautiful 
play  of  colours.  Tufts  of  feathers  generally  grow 
from  the  shoulders,  and  these,  in  some  of  the  kmds, 
are  prolonged  so  as  to  cover  the  wings;  in  the 
species  sometimes  called  the  Common  B.  of  P.,  and 
sometimes  the  Great  Emerald  B.  of  P.  (Paradiaea 


Bird  of  Paradise  (Pwraduea  apoda)— male. 

apoda),  the  prolongation  of  these  shoulder  tufts  ia 
so  great,  that  they  exteni  far  beyond  the  body,  and 
even  far  beyond  the  tail.  They  constitute  the  most 
magnificent  part  of  the  well-known  B.  of  P.  plumes. 
They  are  exquisitely  light  and  delicate.     It  has 
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been  supposed  that  they  may  he  of  use  to  the 
creature  in  enabling  it,  with  leas  exertioU  of  wings  to 
float  in  the  air,  but  this  notion  is  perhaps  sufficiently 
confuted  by  the  total  absence  of  them  in  the  ffemale. 
— In  other  species,  there  are  elongated  feathers  on 
the  back  of  the  neck,  which  the  bird  can  erect,  and 
even  in  some  measure  throw  forward  at  pleasure ; 
and  these,  in  the  genus  Laphorina,  assume  a  form 
resembling  that  of  a  pair  of  outspread  wings,  and 
rise  far  above  the  head.  The  tail  is,  in  general,  not 
unlike  that  of  a  crow  in  its  shape;  but  in  many 
species  there  arise,  from  the  rump,  at  the  sides  of 
the  tail,  two  very  long  feathers,  or  rather  filaments, 
covered  with  a  sort  of  velvety  down :  of  these,  the 
Common  B.  of  P.  aflFords  an  example.  In  the  King 
B.  of  P.  (Oincinnurus  regius),  these  long  tail-fila- 
ments terminate  in  a  sort  of  disk,  as  the  tail-feathers 
of  the  peacock  do.  - 

Birds  of  P.  are,  in  general,  more  or  less  gregari- 
ous. They  sometimes  pass  in  flocks  from  one  island 
to  aUother,  according  to  the  change  of  seasons, 
from  the  dry  to  the  wet  monsoon.  Owing  to 
their  plumage,  they  fly  more  easily  against  than 
with  tiie  wind,  and  by  high  winds  they  are  some- 
times thrown  to  the  ground.  They  are  lively  and 
active,  and  in  confinement  pert  and  bold.  They 
bestow  great  care  upon  their  plumage,  and  sit 
always  on  the  perches  of  the  cage,  so  that  no 
part  of  it  may  reach  the  floor,  or  get  in  the 
least  degree  soiled.  It  has  seldom  been  found 
possible  to  bring  them  alive  to  Europe,  and  they 
seem  very  incapable  of  enduring  any  other  than  a 
tropical  climate.  In  confinement,  they  are  easily 
fed  on  rice,  insects,  &c.  In  a  wild  state,  their  food 
consists  in  great  part  of  the  fruit  of  the  teak- 
tree,  and  of  different  species  of  fig,  and  also  of 
the  large  butterflies  which  abound  m  their  native 
islands. 

The  Papuans  kill.  Birds  of  P.  by  shooting  them 
with  arrows,  and  employ  various  other  means  of 
taking  them  for  the  sake  of  their  skins.  The 
skins  are  dried  in  smoke,  and  fumigated  with  sul- 
phur, to  preserve  them  from  insects;  and  in  this 
way  the  brilliancy  of  the  colour  is  impaired,  so 
that  the  most  gorgeous  plumes  which  are  ever 
seen  in  Europe  are  inferior,  iu  this  respect,  to  those 
of  the  living  bird.  The  skin,  to  which  great  part 
of  the  flesh  is  allowed  to  remain  attached,  is  aJways 
much  contracted  by  this  drying  process,  and  a  very 
erroneous  notion  is  therefore  often  formed  of  the 
size  of  the  bird.  The  common  B.  of  P.  is  as  large 
as  a  jay.  It  is  of  a  cujnamon  colour,  the  upper  part 
of  the  head  and  neck  yellow,  the  front  and  throat 
emerald  green,  the  shoulder -tufts  yeUow.  The 
whole  length  to  the  extremity  of  these  is  not  less 
than  two  feet.  Another  nearly  allied  species  {Para- 
disea  rubra)  has  these  long  feathers  of  a,  brilliant 
carmine  colour. 

BIRDE,  William,  a  distinguished  ecclesiastical 
composer,  was  bom  about  the  year  1540,  and 
educated  at  Edward  VI.'s  Chapel.  In  1563,  he 
was  appointed  organist  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and 
twelve  years  afterwards  organist  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
He  published  numerous  compositions  exhibiting 
great  musical  learning,  and  contributed  many  pieces 
to  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Booh;  but  his  fame 
rests  on  the  canon,  Non  Nobis  Domine,  which,  amid 
all  changes  in  musical  taste,  has  retained  its  popu- 
larity, and  stiU  continues  to  challenge  admiration. 
B.  died  in  1623. 

BIRDS  {Aves),  the  second  class  of  Vertebrated 
(q.  V.)  Animals,  and  the  first  of  oviparous  vertebrated 
animals,  including  all  the  oviparous  animals  which 
have  warm  blood.  B.  exhibit  great  similarity  in 
their  general  structure,  and  are  Efharply  distinguished 


from  all  other  classes  of  animals,  To  this  cIe^ss 
belong  all  animals,  except  Bats  (q.  v.)  alone,  which 
have  an  internal  skeleton,  and  are  capable  of  true 
flight.  The  anterior  extremities  of  B.  serve  them 
omy  as  wings  or  organs  of  flight,  ani  never  in  any 
degree  as  arms  or  legs ;  those  few  birds  in  which 
the  wings  are  too  smafl  to  raise  the  body  in  the  air, 
generally  employ  them  to  aid  their  swift  running 
upon  land,  as  the  ostrich,  or  for  swimming  under 
water,  as  the  great  auk  and  the  penguins.  The 
body  is  covered  with  feathers  (q,  v.),  and  this  is 
one  of  the  characters  in  which  all  birds  agree,  and 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  sdl  other 
animals.  The  general  form  is  adapted  to  motion 
through  the  air,  and  the  trunk  is  compact,  and 
somewhat  boat-shaped.  The  vertebral  column  pos- 
sesses little  flexibility;  indeed,  the  vertebrae  of  the 
back  generally  become  ankylosed  or  firmly  united 
together  by  cementing  bone,  the  solidity  which  is 
thus  acquired  being  of  evident  use  for  the  support  of 
the  ribs,  and  these  also  are  proportionately  stronger 
than  is  usual  in  quadrupeds;  each  of  them  is  pro- 
vided in  the  middle  with  a  flattened  bony  process, 
directed  obliquely  backwards  to  the  next  rib,  so 
that  they  support  one  another,  whilst  instead  of 
being  united  to  the  sternum,  or  breast-bone,  by 
Cartflages,  as  in  quadrupeds,  they  are  continued  to  it 
in  the  form  of  bone;  all  these  things  combining  to 
give  strength  to  that  part  of  the  body  iu  which  it 
IS  particularly  needed,  both  in  order  to  the  powerful 
action  of  the  wings,  and  the  perfect  freedom  of 
respiration  during  Bight.  In  those  birds,  however, 
which  do  not  fly,  the  vertebrae  of  the  back  retain 
some  power  of  motion.  The  hinder  part  of  the 
vertebral  column  exhibits  a  Solidity  even  greater 
than  the  anterior  part  of  it,  the  lumbar  vertebrae 
(q.  V.)  being  consolidated  into  one  piece  with  the 
pelvis  (q.  v.),  which  furnishes  attachment  to  strong 
muscles  for  the  support  of  the  trunk  upon  the  legs, 
and  for  the  motion  of  these  organs.  The  vertebral 
oolvunn,  however,  terminates  in  a  number  of  small 
movable  {coccygeal)  vertebrKj  the  flexibility  of  this 
part  being  necessary  to  the  motion  of  the  tail,  which 
is  itself  supported  by  a  short  and  generally  much 
elevated  bone,  regarded  as  consisting  of  ankylosed 
vertebrae,  caUed  the  rump-bone,  or,  from  its  peculiar 
form,  the  ploughshare-bone. 

In  contrast  to  the  general  stifihess  of  the  vertex- 
bral  column  in  the  trunk,  it  is  remarkable  for  great 
flexibility  in  the  neck,  enabling  a  bird  to  make  ready 
use  of  its  biU,  or  to  bring  its  head  into  such  posi- 
tions as  suit  the  adjustment  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
in  flying,  standing,  &c. 

The  number  of  vertebrae  in  the  neck  varies  from 
ten  to  twenty-three,  the  Smallest  number  being 
greater  than  is  found  iu  any  quadruped.  The  head, 
also,  is  so  articulated  to  the  neck,  by  a  single  condyle, 
or  pivot,  that  a  bird  can  turn  its  head  round  iu  a 
manner  impossible  to  the  mammalia.  The  skull 
itself  is  formed  of  bones  corresponding  with  those  of 
man  and  quadrupeds ;  but  they  can  only  be  distin- 
guished when  the  bird  is  very  young,  soon  becoming 
consolidated  together.  The  jaws  are  much  elon- 
gated, so  as  to  form  the  biU,  the  organ  chiefly 
employed  in  seizing  food,  as  well  as  for  fighting, 
nest-building,  dressing  or  preening  the  feathers,  and 
instead  of  a  hand  for  eveiy  purpose  which  bird-life 
requires.  The  upper  mandible  of  the  biQ  is  so  con- 
nected, however,  with  the  bone  of  the  skull,  by 
elastic  plates,  that  it  possesses  some  power  of  motion, 
and  any  shock  which  it  may  receive  is  much  deadened 
before  reaching  the  skuU.  The  bill  affords  many  of 
the  most  important  distinctive  characters  of  B., 
differing  very  much  according  to  the  mode  of  life  of 
different  orders  and  tribes.    See  Bill. 

The  foUowing  illustration  will  serve  to  indicate 
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the  principal  bones  of  a  bird's  skeleton ;  we  borrow 
it  from  M'GilHvray's  British  Birds. 

The  sternum  or  breast-bone  in  B.  is  remarkably 
large  and  strong,  serving  for  the  attachment  of  the 


Skeleton  of  Golden  Eagle : 
Uy  craiiiuin ;  h,  upper  mandible;  c,  lower  mandible;  cf,  c2, 
vertebrae  ;  e,  e,  ribs  ;  fgh,  sternum ;  t,  coracoid  bone  ;  ij, 
furcula ;  k,  scapula ;  U^  humeral  bone ;  mntj  ulna ;  nn, 
radius ;  o,  metacarpal  bones ;  p,  g,  united  sacrum  and 
pelvis;  r,  ischium;  s,  ilium;  tt,  thigh-bone;  ««,  tibia; 
V,  ankle-joint ;  vnv,  tarsus ;  1 ,  first  or  hind  toe  ;  2,  second 
or  inner  toe ;  '6,  third  or  middle  toe ;  4,  fourth  or  outer  toe. 

powerful  muscles  which  depress  the  wings,  and 
receives  great  attention  from  naturalists,  because  its 
variations  correspond  with  the  differences  in  some  of 
the  most  important  characters  and  habits  of  birds. 
It  generally  exhibits  a  projecting  ridge  along  the 
middle,  which  is  proportionately  largest  in  birds  of 


Skeleton  of  Bird's  Wing. 

most  powerful  flight,  and  is  wanting  only  in  ostriches 
and  a  few  other  birds  of  allied  aenera  which  do  not 
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fly.   The  clavicles  or  collar-bones,  also,  are  generally 
united  to  form  the  fourchette  (furcula)  or  merry- 
thought bone,  serving,  along  with  two  bones  called 
the  coracoid  bones,  to  keep  me  shoulders  separated, 
and  to  resist  the  compressing  tendency  of  the  action 
of  the  wings.     The  bones  of  the  wing  itself  are 
regarded  as  corresponding  to  those  of  the  anterior 
extremities  in  man  and  quadrupeds;  the  bones  of 
the  hand,  however,  being  much  disguised,  and  some  of 
them  wanting  or  rudimentary.    In  the  accompanying 
cut  of  the  bones  of  a  bird's  wing,  a  is  regarded  as 
the  elbow-joint,  b  as  the  wrist-joint,  c  as  the  knuckle- 
joint,  d  being  the  representative  of  a  finger,  e  andy 
the  rudunentary  representatives  of  two  others,  whilst 
the  winglet,  g,  formerly  regarded  as  representing  the 
thumb,  is  now  rather  supposed  to  be  homologous  to 
the  forefinger.   The  wings,  therefore,  exhibit  a  struc- 
ture entirely  different  from  those  of  bats,  in  which 
the  fingers  are  extremely  elongated.      The  surface 
necessary  for  striking  the  air  is  provided  by  feathers 
larger  and  stronger  than  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
body,   called  wing-feathers,  quill-feathers,  or  quills. 
Of  these,  which  exhibit  an  admirable  combination  of 
strength  with  lightness  and  elasticity,  some  spring 
from  the  part  of  the  wing  between  6   and  d  (in 
the  figure  of  the   bones  of  the  wing) ;    these   are 
always   the   largest,    and   are    called   the   primary 
wing-feathers,   or  simply  primaries;  those  which 
spring  from  the  part  between  a  and  b  are  called 
secondaries;  and  those  which  spring  from  the  part 
between  a  and  the  shoulder- joint,  are  called  tertiaries. 
At  the  base  of  the  quills,  on  both  sides  of  the  wing, 
are  feathers  called  wing-coverts,  and  these. are  like- 
wise distinguished  as  primary,  secondary,  &c.     The 
feathers  which  grow  over  the  shoulder-blades  are 
called  scapulars.     The  feathers  of  the  wings  vary 
in  length  and  strength,  according  to  the  mode  of  life 


Bird's  Wing,  shewing  Quills  : 
ii,  primaries ;  b,  secondaries ;  c,  tertiaries ;  d,  winglet. 

and  power  of  flight  in  different  B. ;  narrow,  sharp, 
and  stiff  wings  being  indicative  of  swift  and  enduring 
flight.  The  tail-feathers  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
rudder  to  guide  the  bird,  and  also  that  of  balancing 
it  in  the  air ;  they  resemble  in  character  the  quiUs 
of  the  wings.  They  are  also  furnished  with  coverts 
above  and  below.  Some  B.  have  the  tail,  rounded 
at  the  extremity;  in  some,  it  is  square;  in  others, 
notched  or  forked.  In  many  land  B.,  the  tail  exhibits 
ornamental  plumes,  and  remarkable  developments 
of  the  plumage  take  place  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  in  the  form  of  crests,  ruffs,  shoulder-tufts,  &c. 
The  legs  of  B.  consist  of  parts  corresponding  to 
those  foimd  in  man  and  quadrupeds  ;  but  the  thigh 
is  short,  and  so  concealed  within  the  body,  that  it  is 
not  apparent  as  an  external  portion  of  the  hmb ;  the 
next  division,  often  mistaken  for  the  thigh,  being 
the  leg  strictly  so  called,  or  tibia,  which  ends  at 
what  is  really  the  heel- joint,  although  popularly 
regarded  as  the  knee ;  and  beneath  this  is  the  shank, 
or  tarsus,  which  in  some  B.  is  very  long,  serving  as 
a  part  not  of  the  foot  but  of  the  leg,  and  formed  by 
a  single  bone  which  represents  bom  the  tarsus  and 
metatarsus.  The  feet  are  divided  into  toes,  which 
are  generally  four  in  number,  three  before  and  one 
behind,  differing,  from  each  other  in  length  and  in 
the  number  of  joints  or  phalanges  of  which  they 
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are  composed,  the  toe,  which  is  directed  backward, 
being  in  general  comparatively  short,  and  consisting 
only  of  two  joints.  A  fiftii  toe  or  tarsal  spur  is 
found  in  some  of  the  gallinaceous  B. ;  and  in  some 
B.,  as  Bustards,  the  hind-toe  is  wanting ;  the  ostrich 
has  only  two  toes,  both  directed  forward,  with  the 
obscure  rudiment  of  a  third;  and  numerous  B. 
classed  together  in  the  order  of  Climbers  (q.  v.)  or 
Yoke-footed  B.,  including  Parrots,  Cuckoos,  Wood- 
peckers, &c.,  have  two  toes  before,  opposed  by  two 
toes  behind,  the  foot  being  thus  particidarly  adapted 
for  grasping,  so  that  parrots,  as  is  well  known,  even 
use  it  as  a  hand. — The  feet  of  B.  vary  considerably 
according  to  their  mode  of  life ;  and  naturaUsts 
therefore  depend  very  much  upon  them  in  classifi- 
cation. In  some  the  claws  are  strong  and  hooked ; 
in  others  short,  straight,  and  weak ;  in  some  the 
toes  are  aU  separate,  in  others  more .  or  less  con- 
nected ;  in  B.  specially  adapted  for  swimming,  they 
are  generally  webbed  or  united  by  a  membrane ;  in 
other  swimming-B.,  however,  a,  membrane  only 
extends  along  the  sides  of  each  toe.  In  most  B.  the 
tarsus  is  feathered  to  the  heel- joint ;  in  some,  how- 
ever, and  particularly  in  waders,  the  lower  part  of  it 
is  bare ;  the  shank  and  toes  are  generally,  although 
not  always,  destitute  of  feathers,  and  are  covered 
with  a  scaly  skin.  Almost  the  only  other  parts 
of  a  bird  often  destitute  of  feathers,  are  the  cere  at 
the  base  of  the  bUl,  and  the  combs  and  wattles  of 
gallinaceous  birds. 

In  order  to  flight,  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  bird  should  be  under  the 
shoulders ;  and  when  a  bird  stands,  the  feet  are 
brought  forward,  and  the  head  thrown  back,  so  that 
the  claws  project  beyond  a  vertical  line  passing 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  body. 
This  is  generally  accomplished  so  that  the  trunk  is 
in  an  almost  horizontal  position,  the  fore-part  only  a 
little  elevated;  but  in  some  B.,  which  have  a  short 
neck  and  short  legs,  an  erect  attitude  is  necessarily 
assumed,  so  that  the  penguins  of  the  southern  seas 
present  to  navigators  a  somewhat  ludicrous  resem- 
blance to  regiments  of  soldiers  on  the  beach.  B., 
when  they  sleep,  very  generally  place  their  head 
imder  their  wing,  and  some  of  them  also  stand  upon 
one  foot,  their  equilibrium  being  thus  more  easily 
maintained.  A  remarkable  contrivance,  particularly 
to  be  observed  in  storks  and  other  long-legged  B., 
renders  this  posture  unfatiguing ;  a  locking  of  the 
bone  of  one  part  of  the  limb  into  a  sort  of  socket  in 
the  bone  of  the  part  above  it,  so  that  it  retains  its 
place  without  muscular  exertion;  whilst  a  similar 
purpose  is  served  by  the  tendons  of  the  muscles 
which  bend  the  claws  passing  over  the  joints  of  the 
leg  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  stretched  by  the  mere 
pressure  there  when  the  weight  of  the  bird  rests 
upon  the  legs,  so  that  without  any  effort  the  claws 
retain  a  firm  hold  of  the  branch  upon  which  it  is 
perched. — Flying  is  accomplished  Jjy  the  action  of 
the  wings  upon  the  elastic  and  resistiug  air ;  the 
muscles  by  which  the  stroke  of  the  wing  is  given  are 
powerful,  those  by  which  it  is  retracted  are  compara- 
tively weak.  Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
first  strokes  of  the  wine  must  be  given,  few  B.  rise 
with  facility  from  a  level  surface;  and  some  of  them, 
as  swallows,  and  particularly  swifts,  rise  from  a 
perfectly  level  surface  with  great  difficulty,  and 
comparatively  seldom  alight  where  they  cannot 
find  an  elevaiion  from  which,  as  it  were,  to  throw 
themselves. 

The  digestive  apparatus  of  B.  resembles  that  of 
mammalia ;  exhibiting,  however,  various  modifica- 
tions, according  to  the  different  kinds  of  food — some 
B.  feeding  on  flesh,  others  on  fish,  others  exclusively 
on  insects,  others  on  seeds,  others  more  indiscrimin- 
ately on  a  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 


Few  B.  masticate  their  food  in  any  degree,  althojigh 
parrots  do;  upon  being  swallowed,  it  enters  the 
crop  or  craw,  sometimes  called  the  first  stomach,  an 
enlargement  of  the  oesophagus  or  gullet,  situated . 
just  before  the  breast-bone,  and  here  it  is  moistened 
by  a  secretion,  which  is  also  by  some  B.— particu- 
larly by  pigeons— employed  as  the  first  food  for 
their  young,  the  glands  of  the  crop  enlarging  very 
much,  so  as  to  produce  it  in  large  quantity  at  the 
time  when  it  is  wanted  for  that  purpose.  The  crop  is 
wanting  in  the  ostrich,  and  also  generally  in  B.  that 
feed  on  fish ;  and  is  of  greatest  size  in  those  of  which 
the  food  consists  of  seeds  or  grain.  It  is  generally 
single,  and  on  one  side  of  the  gullet ;  sometimes,  as 
in  pigeons,  it  is  double.  A  second  stomach,  or  dila- 
tation of  the  oesophagus,  called  the  proventi-icuhis  or 
ventriculus  succenturiatus,  is  generally  largest  in 
those  B.  in  which  the  crop  is  wanting  or  small ;  and 
in  this  the  food  is  further  softened  and  changed  by 
a  secretion  which  is  mixed  with  it.  The  third  and 
principal  stomach  is  the  gizzard,  which  in  B.  of  prey, 
fish-eating  B.,  &c.,  is  a  mere  membranous  sac ;  but 
in  B.  which  feed  on  grain  or  seeds  is  very  thick  and 
muscular,  so  that  it  acts  as  a  sort  of  mill,  and  with 
extraordiiiary  power.  In  these  B.,  also,  a  remarkable 
provision  is  made  for  the  perfect  grinding  down  of 
the  contents  of  the  gizzard,  by  the  instinct  which 
leads  them  to  swallow  small  rough  pebbles  or  grains 
of  sand,  an  instiuct  well  exemplified  in  the  common 
domestic  fowl. — The  liver  of  B.  is,  in  general,  very 
large.  The  kidneys  are  large,  but  there  is  no  urinary 
bladder,  and  the  urine  is  at  once  poured  into  the 
cloaca,  an  enlargement  of  the  intestine,  at  its  ter- 
mination, with  which  also  the  organs  of  generation 
communicate  in  both  sexes.  We  are  again  indebted 
to  M'Gillivray's  excellent  work  for  the  following  cut. 


Digestive  Organs  of  Domestic  Pigeon : 
a,  bill;  b,  head;  c,  oesophagus;  de,  crop  of  extreme  size;/, 
continuation  of  oesophagus;  .17,  proventriculus;  hijkl,  giz- 
zard; A,   upper   muscle;   i,  j,  lateral   muscles;  k,  lower 
muscle;  I,  tendon;  mnopcir,  intestine;  s,  trachea. 

The  respiration  of  B.  is  very  perfect,  and  their 
blood  is  from  12°  to  16°  warmer  than  that  of  mam- 
malia; its  circulation  more  rapid,  and  the  energy 
of  all  the  vital  processes  proportionally  great.  B., 
consequently,  exhibit  great  liveliness;  and  upon  the 
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admirable  provision  for  the  aeration  of  their  blood 
they  depend  also  for  their  powers  of  flight,  which 
enable  some  of  them  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles 
with  great  rapidity  and  without  exhaustion,  whilst 
others  soar  to  a  prodigious  height  in  the  air.  The 
heart  resembles  that  of  the  mammalia  in  its  form 
and  structure ;  but  the  right  ventricle,  instead  of  a 
mere  membranous  valve,  is  fiurnished  with  a  strong 
muscle,  to  impel  the  blood  with  greater  force  into 
the  lungs.  The  limgs  are  small,  and  communicate 
with  large  air-cells  (q.  v.)  in  the  cavities  of  the  body, 
and  even  in  the  bones,  so  that  the  aBration  of  the 
blood  takes  place  not  only  in  the  lungs  but  during 
its  circulation  through  the  body.  An  extraordinary 
proof  of  the  use  of  these  air-ceUs  in  respiration  was 
aflForded  in  a  recorded  instance  of  a  large  sea-fowl, 
which,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  strangle  it, 
was  kept  alive  by  the  air  entering  in  a  forcible  cur- 
rent through  a  broken  wing-bone.  (Gosse,  Tlie 
Ocean,  quotmg  Bennett's  WhcSing  Voyage.)  B.  con- 
sume much  more  oxygen  in  proportion  to  their  size 
than  quadrupeds. 

The  organs  of  the  senses  are  similar  to  those  of 
mammalia.  lu  the  senses  of  touch  and  taste,  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  there  is  an  inferior  develop- 
ment, although  parrots  appear  to  possess  the  sense  of 
taste  in  considerable  perfection;  and  the  bills  of 
some  B.,  which  search  among  the  mud  for  their 
food,  are  certainly  very  delicate  organs  of  touch. 
But  the  sight  is  remarkably  keen,  and  the  eye 
possesses  great  powers  of  accommodation  to  different 
distances.  B.  perceive  even  small  objects  disiinotly, 
at  distances  at  which  they  would  be  quite  indis- 
tinguishable to  the  human  eye,  and  thus  are  enabled 
to  seek  their  food.  B.  of  prey  also  appear  to  possess 
in  great  perfection  the  sense  of  smell.  The  nostrils 
of  all  B.  open  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  biU. 
Hearing  is  acute  in  B.,  and  particularly  in  nocturnal 
B.,  although  the  organs  of  this  sense  are  less  com- 
pUcated  than  in  mammalia,  and  there  is  seldom  any 
vestige  of  an  external  ear.  Singing-B.  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  differences  of  pitch.  The  voice  and 
musical  powers  depend  upon  the  conformation  of 
the  windpipe  and  larynx,  which  differs  very  much 
in  different  birds. 

Keproduction  takes  place  by  eggs  (see  Rbpeo- 
'  DUCTION  and  Egg),  which  are  hatched  after  they 
have  passed  from  the  body  of  the  mother.  B. 
generally  sit  upon  their  eggs,  their  bodies  sup- 
plying the  warmth  necessary  to  hatch  them  (see 
Hatching)  ;  and  this  olEce  is  usually  undertaken 
by  the  female  alone,  but  sometinjes  is  (shared  by 
the  male.  In  very  warm  climates,  the  ostrich 
leaves  her  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  but  in  colder  climates  sits  upon  them.  A 
very  few  B.,  as  the  cuckoo,  deposit  their  eggs  in 
the  nests  of  other  B.,  to  be  hatched  by  them.  Some 
B.  construct  no  nest,  but  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
bare  rock,  as  many  sea-fowl  do,  or  in  holes  rudely 
scratched  in  the  earth  or  sand;  many,  however, 
shew  in  the  construction  of  their  nests  the  most 
admirable  instincts. .  See  Nests  oI'  Birds.  The 
number  of  eggs  varies,  in  a  state  of  nature,  from  1 
to  about  20,  being  generally  smallest  in  the  larger 
B.,  and  particularly  in  B.  of  prey.  B.  generally 
breed  only  once  a  year,  but  some  B.  twice.  The 
care  which  B.  take  of  their  young  is  as  admirable  as 
the  ingenuity  which  they  display  in  nest-bmlding, 
and  more  universal.  Some  B.  are  able  to  run  about, 
and  pick  up  food  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  shell ; 
others  remain  in  the  nest  for  days,  or  even  weeks,  and 
must  be  suppUed  with  food  by  their  parents.  Many 
species  are  social,  particularly  at  the  breeding-season, 
and  form  large  settlements,  which  they  guard  in 
common ;  and  some  even  tmite  in  the  construction 
of  large  nests,  which  belong  to  a  whole  community. 
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The  rapacious  B.,  and  particularly  the  larger  ones, 
are  very  solitary  in  their  manner  of  hfe. 

B.  change  their  feathers  (moult),  in  general,  once  a 
year,  and  the  colours  of  the  plumage  in  many  cases 
vary  much  in  summer  and  winter.  The  change  of 
colour,  however,  often  takes  place  without  change  of 
feathers,  and  in  B.  which  moult,both  in  spring  and 
autumn,  the  autumn  moulting  is  much  more  complete 
than  that  of  spring.  The  gayest  plumage  of  many 
B.  is  assumed  at  the  breemng-season,  with  which, 
also,  the  song  of  B.  is  connected.  See  Song  of 
Birds.  The  plumage  of  the  male  is,  in  general,  more 
gay  than  that  of  the  female,  all  the  young 'at  first 
resembling  the  female  in  plumage.  The  plumage 
usually  characteristic  of  the  male  is  occasionally 
assumed  by  the  female,  and  most  frequently  by 
females  winch  have  become  unfit  for  the  ordinary 
functions  of  their  sex. 

The  brain  in  B.  differs  in  some  important  respects 
from  that  of  mammaUa  (see  Biuxiir),  presenting 
resemblances  to  the  brain  of  reptiles  and  fishes ;  but 
it  is  of  large  size,  often  larger  than  even  in  quad- 
rupeds. The  manifestation  of  intelligence  is  not, 
however,  usually  so  great  in  B.  as  in  quadrupeds. 
Their  nest-builcfing,  their  migrations  (see  Birds  op 
Passage),  and  many  other  things  of  greatest  interest, 
must  be  ascribed  to  instinct. 

In  the  geographical  distribution  of  B.,  the  limits 
of  species  are  not  so  exactly  circumscribed  by  moun- 
tains, seas,  and  rivers,  as  in  other  classes  of  animals, 
their  powers  of  iUght  enabling  them  to  pass  over 
these  obstacles.  Yet  some  species,  and  even  groups, 
are  found  exclusively  in  certain  regions :  thus  hum- 
ming-birds are  all  American,  pengmns  are  found  only 
in  the  southern  seas,  and  B.  of  paradise  are  confined 
to  New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  See 
Species,  Distribxjtion  of. 

The  free  movements  of  B.  through  seemingly 
boundless  space,  the  .joyous  song  of  many,  and  the 
characteristic  tones  of  all — their  brilliant  colours, 
their  hvely  manners,  and  their  wonderful  instincts — ■ 
have  from  the  earlie&t  ages  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  men's  minds,  and  in  the  infancy  of  intellect 
gave  rise  to  many  peculiar  and  mysterious  associa- 
tions with  this  class'of  creatures.  Hence  the  flight 
of  B.  was  made  the  foundation  of  a  particular  art  of 
divination.  See  Auguries  and  Auspices.  Religion 
borrowed  many  of  its  symbols  from  them,  and  poetry 
many  of  its  ornaments. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  B.  are  very 
important.  The  flesh  and  eg^  of  almost  all  B.  may 
be  eaten,  although  those  of  B.  of  prey  and  of  fish- 
eating  B.  are  generally  reckoned  unpleasant.  Their 
feathers  are  employed  for  various  purposes  of  use 
and  ornament ;  their  dung  is  valuable  for  manure, 
and  guano  (q.  v.)  is  nothing  else  than  the  accumulated 
dung  of  sea-fowls.  Many  B.  are  extremely  useful  in 
preventing  the  multiplication  of  insects  and  worms, 
and  compensate  in  this  way  for  the  mischief  which 
they  occasionally  do  in  fielcU  and  gardens.  Domestic 
poultry  are  a  source  of  considerable  profit,  upon 
account  of  their  eggs,  flesh,  and  feathers.  See 
Poultry.  Some  kinds  of  B.  of  prey  have  been 
tamed,  and  trained  to  the  use  of  the  sportsman.  See 
Falconry. 

About  5000  existing  species  of  B.  are  known. 
As  to  their  systematic  arrangement,  see  Oenitho- 

LOGY. 

The  order  of  B.  presents  in  the  Dodo  (q.  v.)  a 
remarkable  and  well-ascertained  instance  of  the 
recent  extinction  of  a' species,  and  even  of  a  genus. 
It  is  also  a  remarkable  and  interesting  fact,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  remains  of  extinct  B.  hitherto 
discovered  are  those  of  land-B.  destitute  of  the  power 
of  ilight,  like  the  dodo,  and  the  stiU  existing  ostrich, 
cassowary,  emu,  and  apteryx.    A  particular  interest 


BIRDS— BIRD'S  FOOT. 


ia  attached  to  those  of  the  gigantic  Sinomia  (q.  v.)  of 
New  Zealand.    See  next  article. 

BIRDS,  Fossil.  While  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kin^oma  of  the  palsBontologist  extend  to  as 
wide,  or  rather  a  wider,  range  than  those  of  the 
historian  of  modem  life,  yet  several  divisions  are 
scantily  represented  in  the  petrified  remains  pre- 
served in  the  stony  records  of  the  earth's  crust. 
This  was  to  be  expected  from  the  conditions  under 
which  these  fossilif erous  strata  were  deposited.  As 
these  rooks  are  aqueous,  chiefly  marine,  the  relics 
of  plants  and  animala  whose  natural  habitats  were 
in  or  near  the  water,  must  be  common  in  a  fossil 
state,  whilst  the  remains  of  others  with  different 
habits  will  be  comparatively  rare,  if  present  at  all. 
Birds  belong  to  this  latter  class.  Their  power  of 
flight  woula  save  them  from  numerous  casualties 
which  would  prove  fatal  to  quadrupeds ;  and  even  if 
they  did  perish  in  water,  the  lightness  of  their 
bo(Ues,  produced  by  their  internal  cavities  and  the 
quantity  of  their  feathers,  would  keep  them  floating 
until  they  decomposed,  or  became  the  food  of  preda- 
ceous  animals. 

The  earliest  traces  of  birds  consist  of  footprints 
on  red  argiUaoeous  sandstones  in  the  valley  of  Con- 
necticut river.  North  America.  These  sandstones, 
though  long  considered  of  a  much  older  date,  have 


been,  on  the  best  evidence,  referred  by  the  brothers 
Rogers  to  the  oolitic  period.  The  beds  had  formed 
an  ancient  sea-beach,  and  over  it,  during  the  reces- 
sion of  the  tide,  had  marched  the  animals,  which 
have  left  on  them  their  footsteps.  Before  the  return 
of  the  tide,  the  inequalities  had  been  filled  up  with 
dry  air-drifted  sand  and  mud,  and  on  this  was 
deposited  a  new  layer  of  silt.  The  beds  often  exhibit 
ripple-marks,  and  occasionally  small  circular  depres- 
sions, which  have  been  formed  by  drops  of  rain. 
The  traces  of  thirty-three  species  of  B.  have  been 
distinguished;  with  them  are  associated  the  impres- 
sions of  various  lizards,  ehelonians,  and  batrachians. 
The  size  of  the  Ornithiohnites  (p-r.  ornia,  a  bird,  and 
ichnon,  a  trace  or  footprint),  as  the  bird-tracks  are 
called,  so  far  exceed  those  that  would  be  made  by 
the  largest  living  birds,  that  it  was  doubted  whether 
their  origin  had  been  satisfactorily  explained,  until 
the  discovery,  in  New  Zealand,  of  the  remains  of  the 
jDinomis.  In  one  species,  the  imprint  of  the  foot 
measures  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  ten  inches  in 
breadth,  excluding  the  hind  claw,  which  is  two 
inches  long.  The  distance  of  the  impressions  from 
each  other  varies  from  four  to  six  feet.  These  mea- 
surements indicate  a  bird  about  four  times  the  size 
of  an  ostrich,  but  probably  not  much  larger  than 
some  species  of  Dinomia.   The  footprints  are  for  the 


Bird-tracks  in  New  Bed  Sandstone. 


most  part  trifid,  and  shew  the  same  number  of  joints 
as  exist  in  the  living  tridactylous  birds. 

No  indications  of  ithe  existence  of  birds  have  been 
discovered  in  the  rocks  of  the  cretaceous  period.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  class  Avea  had  no 
representatives  during  the  ages  when  the  chalk  was 
being  deposited.  This  is  a  deep-sea  formation, 
and  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  remains  of  this  class  should  be 
found  in  these  measures.  And  so  also  it  would  be 
rash  to  conclude,  that  the  oolitic  footprints  give  the 
date  of  the  first  appearance  of  B.  on  the  globe. 
The  bone  of  CimUiomia  Diomedeua,  found  in  the 
chalk,  which  was  described  by  Professor  Owen  as 
part  of  the  humerus  of  a  bird,  is  now  believed  to 
belong  to  jvPterodactyle. 

No  true  fossil  remains  of  B.  have  been  discovered 
in  rocks  older  than  the  Eocene-gypseous  deposits  of 
Montmartre,  where  ten  species  have  been  found. 
Seven  species  have  been  described  from  strata  of 
the  Miocene  period,  the  moat  important  of  which 
have  been  found  in  the  SewaHk  beds,  associated 
with  the  remains  of  huge  proboscidea.  But  the 
Pleistocene  deposits  have  supplied  more  than  halt  of 
the  known  fossil  birds.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  are  the  bones  of  huge  struthious  B.  of  the 
genera  Dinomia  (q.  v.),  Palapteryx  (q.  v.),  and 
Aptomia.  Dr.Mantell  mentions  the  fossil  eggs  and 
bones  of  a  bird  stiU  larger,  called  the  .aipyomis, 
from  Madagascar. 


BIRD'S-EYE  LIMESTONE  is  a  division  of  the 
Trenton  group  of  the  Lower  Silurians  of  North 
America,  apparently  equivalent  to  the  Llandeilo 
flags,  and  containing,  besides  the  remains  of  brachio- 
pods,  many  enormous  orthoceratites. 

BI'RD'S-EYB  VIEW  is  a  term  applied  generally 
to  modes  of  perspective  in  which  the  eye  ia  supposed 
to  look  down  upon  the  objects  from  a  considerable 
height.  If  the  eye  is  considered  as  looking  perpen- 
dicularly down  while  it  sweeps  over  each  point  of 
the,  scene  in  succession,  we  have  an  exact  ground- 
plan;  no  object  covers  another,  horizontal  angles 
and  distances  are  exactly  represented;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  vertical  angles  or  side-views 
appear.  In  sketching  or  drawmg  a  locality  for 
military  or  economical  purposes,  Qiis  kind  of  per- 
spective is  always  nsed.  The  great  difficulty  is  to 
represent  at  the  ^ame  time  the  relative  heights  of 
mountains  and  steepness  of  acclivities.  But  the  more 
usual  kind  of  bird's-eye  views  differ  from  common 
perspective  only  in  the  horizontal  line  being  placed 
considerably  above  the  picture.  In  the  16th  c,  the 
only  kind  of  views  known  were  of  the  nature  of 
ground-plans,  and  the  artists  of  the  I7th  c.  tried  to 
combine  this  method  with  side  views. 

BIRD'S  FOOT  (Omithopus),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Leguminosce,  sub- order  Papilkm- 
(uxxE,  deriving  both  its  popular  and  its  botanical 
name  from  the  resemblance  of  the  curved  pods  to 
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BIRD'S  FOOT  TREFOIL— BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE. 


birds'  claws ;  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  a  terminal 
leaflet.  One  species  (0.  perpusillus)  is  a  native  of 
Britain,  growing  on  diy,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soils — a 
small  plant  of  little  importance,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  white,  striated  with  red.  But  0.  sativus,  an 
annual  growing  to  the  height  of  two  or  thrpe  feet, 
a  native  of  Portugal,  is  cultivated  in.  that  country 
as  green  food  for  cattle,  and  is  very  succulent  and 
nutritious.  Like  its  British  congener,  it  grows 
well  on  very  poor  soils.  Its  Portuguese  name  is 
SerradiUa. 

BIRD'S  FOOT  TRE'FOIL  {Lotus),  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Leguminbsm,  sub-order 
Papilionacece.  The  pods  are  cylindrical,  somewhat 
spongy  within  and  imperfectly  divided  into  many 
cells.  The  name  B.  F.  T.  is  derived  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  clusters  of  pods  to  a  bird's  foot. 
It  has  received  the  name  Lotus  from  botanists, 
because  a  species  of  this  genus  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  plants  so  named  by  the  G-reeks. 
See  Lotus.  The  species,  which  are  pretty  numerous, 
are  natives  of  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of 
the  old  world.  The  Commoh  B.  F.  T.  {L.  coi-nicu- 
laius)  is  very  abundant  everywhere  in  Britain  in 
pastures.     It  has  a  stem  6-12  inches  in  length, 


Bird's  Foot  Trefoil  {Lotus  comietdatas). 
a,  a  stem  with  leaves,  flowers,  and  pods ;  h,  calyx ;  c,  standard 
of  flower;  d,  keel  of  flower;  e,  style;  fg,  stamens. 

decumbent,  and  bearing  umbellate  heads  of  8-10 
yellow  flowers,  which  have  a  rich  honey-like  smell. 
The  leaves  have  three  obovate  leaflets,  like  those  of 
the  true  Trefoils  or  Clovers,  but  at  the  base  of  each 
leaf-stalk  there  are  also  two  large  leaf-like  ovate 
stipules.  The  plant  is  by  some  regarded  as  the  sham- 
rock (q.  V.)  of  Ireland.  It  is  eaten  with  great  avidity 
by  cattle,  and  its  deeply  penetrating  roots  adapt 
it  well  for  very  dry  situations. — ^A  larger  species, 
otherwise  very  similar,  by  many  regarded  as  merely 
a  more  luxuriant  variety  of  this,  with  stem  nearly 
erect,  more  compact  heads  of  smaller  flowers,  and 
much  smaller  seeds,  is  the  Gkeatbr  or  Nareow- 
LEAVED  B.  F.  T.  {L.  major),  which  also  is  a  common 
native  of  Britain,  generally  found  in  moist,  bushy 
places.  The  characteristic  differences  remain  under 
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cultivation  in  every  variety  of  soil  and  situation. — 
A  species  called  the  Winged  Pea  (L.  tetragonoldbus), 
remarkable  for  four  membranous  wings  which  run 
along  its  pods,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  is 
frequently  cidtivated  in  gardens  in  Britain  amongst 
other  annual  flowers ;  but  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
it  is  cultivated  for  its  seeds,  which  are  used  as  a 
substitute  for  coflfee. 

BIRDS   OF   PASSAGE  are  those  birds  which 
spend  one  part  of  the  year  in  one  country  or  climate 
and  another  part  in  another,  migrating  according  to 
the  season.    No  species  of  bird  is  known  to  hybernate 
(see  Hybernation)  ;  and  although  many  naturalists 
were  at  one  time  inclined  to  believe  in  the  hyberna- 
tion of  swallows,  this  opinion  has  been  entirely 
relinquished,  and  their  annual  migrations  are  fully 
ascertained.    Birds  avail  themselves  of  their  powers 
of  wing  to  seek  situations  adapted  for  them  in 
respect  of  temperature  and  supply  of  food,  and  even 
within  the  tropics  there  are  birds  which  migrate 
as  the  seasons  change  from  wet  to  dry,  or  from  dry 
to  wet.    See  Bird  oe  Pakadise.    The  migration  of 
birds,  however,  is   more  generally  from  north   to 
south,  or  from  south  to  north,  in  the  temperate  and 
colder  regions  of  the  globe,  as  winter  passes  into 
summer,  or  summer  into  winter;  and  B.  of  P.  are 
commonly  distinguished  into  Summer  B.  of  P.  and 
Winter  B.   of  P.,  as   they  are   simimer  or  winter 
visitants;  but,  of  course,,  those  which  are  Summer 
B.  of  P.  in  one  country  are  Winter  B.  of  P.  in 
another.    They  breed  in  the  country  in  which  they 
are  Summer  B.  of  P.    The  arrival  of  Summer  B. 
of   P.    is    always    among   the    welcome    signs   of 
advancing  spring,  and  is  associated  with  all  that  is 
cheerful  and  dehghtful.     In  winter,  flocks  of  swans, 
geese,  and  other  waterfowl  seek  the  British  coasts 
and   inland    lakes  and   marshes  from    the    frozen 
north ;  and  at  the  same  time,  woodcocks,  fieldfares, 
redwings,  and  many  other  birds   which  breed  in 
more   northerii   regions,   regularly   appear.     Some 
birds    come    almost    at   the   same  date   annually; 
others  are  more  influenced  by  the    character    of 
the  season,  as  mild  or  severe.    Many  sea-fowl  are 
migratory,  and  the  inhabitants   of  St  Kilda  and 
other  isles,  to  whom  they  are  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance,  depend  with   confidence   upon  their  retiim 
almost  at   a  particular   day.    The  migrations   of 
pigeons  in  North  America  are  extraordmary,  from 
the  vast  niunbers  of  which  the  migrating  flocks 
consist.     See  Pigeon.     The  whole  subject  of  the 
migration  of  birds  is  one  of  great  interest,  particu- 
larly in  reference  to  the  instinct  by  wluch  they 
appear  to  be  guided.     Birds  of  migratory  species, 
which  have  been  reared  in  confinement,  become 
restless  when  the  season  for  migration  arrives,  and 
in  many  species  the  migration  seems  to  be  little 
influenced  by  the  state  of  the  weather.     It  would 
seem  that  the  youngest  swallows  are  left  behind, 
to  follow  the  first  migrating  hosts  of  their  species. 
The  number  of  B.  of  P.  is  very  considerable,  nor 
are  they  all  or  mostly  birds  of  long  wing   and 
powerful  flight,  but  many  short-winged  birds  are 
included  among  them.     Some  B.  of  P.,  as  wood- 
cocks, have,  however,  been  found  in  a  very  exhausted 
state  after  their  arrival ;  and  it  is  to  be  considered 
that,  both  in  the  old  and  new  world,  distant  migra- 
tions are  possible  without  long  flights.     Some  bu'ds 
possess  such  powers  of  wing,  that  they  may  easily 
pass  over  wide  seas ;  and  the  rapidity  of  the  flight 
of  birds— from  50  to   150  miles  an  hour— partly 
explains  the  possibility  of  their  migrations  between 
distant  parts  of  the  world.     It  is  beUeved  that  B. 
of  P.  habitually  return  to  the  same  localities  which 
they  have  inhabited  in  former  years,  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  sufficiently  established  by  proof,  at 
least  in  regard  to  swallows. 


BIEDS  OP  PREY— BIRMINGHAM. 


BIRDS  OF  PREY,  a  conunon  English  appeUa- 
tion  of  the  order  of  birds  called  Acmpitres  (q.  v.) 
by  Linnceua.  Some  birds,  however,  which  do  not 
belong  to  this  order,  frequently  pursue  and  prey 
upon  other  birds.  If  those  which  make  fishes, 
insects,  and  worms  their  food,  were  also  reckoned, 
gf  eat  part  of  the  whole  class  of  birds  must  be  con- 
sidered predaceous.  B.  of  P.  are  very  commonly 
divided  mto  two  sections — Diurnal  and  Nodurnal; 
the  latter  consisting  exclusively  of  owls. 

BIRIOU'TCH^,  or  BIRIU'TCH,  a  town  in  the 
government  of  Voronej,  Russia,  on  the  left  bank  of 
Qie  Sosna,  a  tributary  of  the  Don.  It  is  surrounded 
■with  eartiien  rampaiis  and  a  ditch,  and  has  four 
annual  fairs.  Poj).  5500.  A  stream  of  the  same 
name  in  its  immediate  vicinity  is  noted  for  its  pearl- 
oysters;  and  the  teeth  of  elephants  are  often  found 
exposed  on  its  banks. 

BIRKBECK,  Geoegb,  M.D.,  distinguished  for 
the  leading  part  he  took  in  founding  mechanics' 
institutions,  and  for  his  general  interest  m  the  eduoa- 
•tion  of  the  working-classes,  was  born  at  Settle,  in 
Yorkslure,  January  10,  1776.  He  commenced  his 
medical  studies  at  Leeds,  and  afterwards  pursued 
them  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance, 
among  others,  of  Sidney  Smith,  Brougham,  Jeffrey, 
and  Homer.  Appointed  to  the  chair  of  the 
Andersonian  Institution  in  Glasgow,  he  delivered 
his  first  course  of  lectures  on  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy  in  the  winter  of  1799.  There 
being  at  that  time  no  phUosophical  instrument- 
maker  in  Glasgow,  B.  was  forced  to  faU  back  on 
ordinary  mechanics  for  the  apparatus  he  needed  for 
his  illustrations ;  ahd  their  ignorance  of  the  articles 
they  constructed  appears  to  have  suggested  to  him 
the  desirableness  of  a  gratuitous  series  of  scientific 
lectures,  divested,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  techni- 
cality, for  'persons  engaged  in  the  practical  exercise 
of  tile  mechanical  arts.'  He  commenced  these 
lectures  in  1801 ;  and  though  the  first  oner  was  but 
thinly  attended,  when  he  had  reached  the  fifth,  the 
haU  was  filled  to  overflowing  by  an  audience  intensely 
interested  in  what  they  heard;  and  who,  on  the 
termination  of  the  course,  shewed  their  appreciation 
of  B.'s  thoughtful  interest  in  them  by  presenting 
him  with  a  silver  cup.  B.  continued  those  gratui- 
tous lectures  through  two  other  seasons,  when  he 
resigned  his  professorship ;  and  in  1806,  settled  in 
London  as  a  physician.  What  leisure  an  extensive 
practice  in  his  profession  left  In'm,  was  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  the  spread  of  education  among 
those  who  in  youth  had  had  few  or  no  opportunities 
of  acquiring  knowledge.  He  took  a  leading  and 
active  part,  along  with  Brougham  and  others,  in  the 
forination  of  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution — ^the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom — and  was  chosen  its 
president  for  life.  He  died  in  London,  December  1, 
1841. 

BI'RKENHEAD,  a  seaport  town  in  the  north- 
west of  Cheshire,  on  the  left  bank  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mersey,  opposite  Liverpool.  B.  owes 
its  origin  to  a  Benedictme  priory  founded  here  in 
the  12th  c,  of  which  some  remains  stiU  exist,  but  it 
was  for  centuries  nothing  but  a  fishing- village,  and 
its  rapid  growth  as  a  town  has  been  due  to  the 
important  public  works  executed  within  the  last 
few  years.  Pop.  1821,  236;  1841,  8223;  1851, 
24,285.  Of  the  works  alluded  to,  the  chief  are 
the  docks,  begun  in  1824,  and  greatly  extended 
since  1844^  the  largest  of  which  covers  a  space  of 
120  acres.  The  town  is  governed  by  twenty-one 
eonmiissioners.  It  has  wide  streets,,  good  sanitary 
regulations,  respectable  buUditigs,  a  fine,  pubUc 
park  of  226  acres,  and  an  elevated  cemetery  near 
it  Handsome  viUas,  bmlt  by  Liverpool  and  B. 
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merchants,  are  continually  springing  up.  In  St 
Aidan's  OoUege,  founded  1846,  candidates  are  trained 
for  the  EngEsh  Church.  B.  communicates  with 
Chester  (16  miles)  by  rail,  and  with  Liverpool  by 
small  steamers,  which  leave  each  side  at  least  every 
fifteen  minutes,  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
up  to  a  late  hour  at  night. 

BI'RKIE,  a  simple  game  at  cards  usually  played 
by  two  persons,  between  whom  the  cards  are  divided. 
Holding  their  cards  with  the  backs  upwards,  the 
players  lay  down  a  card  alternately,  and  when  a 
card  is  played  of  the  same  suit  as  that  which  pre- 
ceded it,  it  wins  the  trick.  B.  is  an  old  game  in 
Scotland,  but  is  now  played  only  by  children. 

BI'RLBY-MAN,  a  person  who  acted  as  petty 
officer  on  an  estate,  or  in  a  village,  in  Scotland,  and 
who  was  inferior,  in  importance  to  a  baron-bailie. 
The  duty  of  the  B.  was  to  keep  order,  and  attend  to 
the  interests  of  the  proprietor.  The  office,  at  least 
in  name,  is  now  extinct  or  nearly  so.  Formerly, 
there  were  Birley  Courts  for  determining  petty 
cases.  The  term  Birley,  or  Burlaw,  is  traced  to  lyr, 
Icelandic,  signifying  a  villager  or  husbandman.  See 
Jameson's  Scot.  Diet. 

BI'RMAH.    See  Burmah. 

BI'RMINGHAM,  the  chief  tdwn  in  Britain  for 
metallic  manufactures,  and  supplying  much  of  the 
world  with  hardwares,  stands  near  the  centre  of 
England,  in  the. north- west  of  Warwickshire,  with 
suburbs  extending  into  Staffijrdshire  and  Worcester- 
shire, 112  milbs  north-west  of  London.  Built  on 
the  east  slope  of  three  imdulating  lulls,  on  the  Rea  • 
and  the  Tame,  on  a  gravelly  foundation  overlying 
clay  and  new  red  sandstone,  and  supplied  with 
plenty  of  water,  it  is  one  of  the  best  drained 
towns  in  England,  but  the  smoke  and  dust  of  a 
thousand  forges  give  it  a  grimy  aspect.  The 
lower  part  of  B.  is  old  and  crowded  with  work- 
shops and  warehouses,  and  the  upper  is  new  and 
regular.  B.  began  very  early  to  be  the  seat  of  iron 
manufactures,  from  its  vicinity  to  a  forest  ■  and 
extensive  iron-mines;  but  its  industry  and  trade 
were  long  small.  Its  high  commercial  importance 
dates  from  the  17th  c,  when  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  brought  from  France  a  fashionable  rage 
for  metal  ornaments,  and  B.  supplied  the  demand 
with  unexampled  vigour.  From  being  the  'toy- 
shop of  Europe'  of  Burke's  time,  B.  now  con- 
structs steam-engines,  hydraulic-presses,  and  Crystal 
Palaces,  and  its  hardwares  are  unequalled  in  the 
world  for  quantity,  variety,  and  value.  Pop.  1690, 
4000;  1801,  60,822;  1851,  232,841.  B.  returns  two 
members  to  parhament.  It  produces  upwards  of 
£4,000,000  worth  of  goods  yearly,  chiefly  of  articles 
made  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  brass,  steel,  mixed  metal, 
plated  metal,  glass,  papier-maohg,  japanned  and 
electrotyped  articles;  including  firearms,  swords, 
metal  ornaments,  toys,  jewellery,  buttons,  buckles, 
lamps,  pins,  steel-pens,  tools,  locks,  steam-engines, 
and  all  sorts  of  machinery.  In  B.  1000  ounces  of 
gold  are  made  into  chains  weekly;  at  least  70  ounces 
of  gold-leaf  are  used  weekly ;  30,000  gold  rings  are 
made  yearly ;  150,000  ounces  of  silver  are  used 
yearly;  a  billion  of  steel-pens  are  made  yearly,  90 
tons  of  iron  being  used ;  above  80,000  copper  coins 
are  struck  daily ;  20,000,000  nails  are  made  weekly 
at  one  work ;  5,000,000  firearms  were  made  between 
1804  and  1818;  and  during  the  Crimean  war  the 
government  were  supplied  with  3000  muskets 
weekly.  The  button  manufacture  of  B.  is  very 
large.  The  steam-engines  employed  in  B.  in  1859 
were  equal  to  9000  horse-power,  or  to  the  labour 
of  144,000  men,  and  they  consumed  520  i  tons  of 
coal  daily.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  not  in 
factories,  but  in  independent  workshops,  the  owners 
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being  •workmen  themselves.  In  B.  above  20,000 
familLes  are  engaged  in  trade,  manufactures,  and 
handicraft.  B.  is  well  pro'S'ided  with  religious, 
educational,  and  charitable  institutions.  It  has  100 
churches,  30  belonging  to  the  Establishment;  a 
grammar-school,  founded  in  1552,  with  a.  yearly- 
revenue  of  fl  1,000;  a  Queen's  College  connected 
with  the  London  University;  a  well-conducted 
literary  and  scientific  institute  (chiefly  for  the 
working-classes);  a  free  public  library;  a  Roman 
Catholic  college  and  cathedral;  a  botanic  garden; 
and  several  public  parks.  The  town  hall  is  seated 
for  4000  persons,  and  has  a  magnificent  organ, 
and  a  musical  festival  is  held  in  it  once  every 
three  years.  Of  the  many  ways  of  spelling  the 
name  of  this  city,  the  oldest  is  that  given  in 
Doomsday  Booi— namely,  Bermingeham.  This  after- 
wards became  TtniTmna.gp.Tn,  a  term  of  reproach, 
implying  pinchbeck,  or  hinting  at  fraudulent  pro- 
cesses to  make  things  glitter  like  gold.  B.  took 
the  Parliament  side  in  1643,  supplying  swords, 
and  using  them  well  against  Prince  B-upert  and  his 
lancers.  In  1791,  a  B.  mob  denounced  the  distin- 
guished Dr  Priestley  as  an  atheist  and  Jacobin, 
and  destroyed  his  house,  library,  and  apparatus, 
besides  much  other  property.-  Near  Handsworth,  a 
little  to  the  south  of  B.,  are  the  famous  Soho  and 
Smethwick  Works,  founded  by  Watt  and  Boulton, 
where  steam-engines  were  first  made.  Handsworth 
dmrch  has  a  statue  of  Watt  by  Chantrey,  and  one  of 
Boulton  by  Flaxman.  Darwin,  author  of  Zoonomia, 
and  Withering  the  botanist,  lived  in  Birmingham. 
Thomas  Attwood  originated  the  Political  Union 
here,  which  greatly  hastened  the  passing  of  the 
Eeform  Act  of  1832,  and  the  enJEramchisement  of 
Birmingham. 

BI'EIS'AM,  a  hill  1580  feet  high,  in  the  east  of 
Perthshire,  near  Dunkeld,  12  nSes  north-west  of 
Perth,  and  12  miles  west-north-west  of  Dimsinnan 
hiU,  one  of  the  Sidlaws.  It  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  valley  of  the  Tay.  It  was  formerly  covered 
by  part  of  an  ancient  royal  forest.  Shakspeare  has 
.immortalised  B.  wood  in  his  tragedy  of  Macbeth. 

BrUNEE,  Old  and  New,  the  name  of  two 
to-wns  of  Bomu,  central  Africa.  Old  B.,  which 
was  formerly  the  chief  city  of  the  empire,  walled 
and  of  vast  ertent,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yeu,  about  70  miles  north-west  of  the  modem  capital 
Kuka,  or  Kukawa,  and  about  75  miles  west  of  Lake 
Tsad,  in  lat  13°  N.,  and  long.  13°  15'  E.  It  is  now 
greatly  deserted  and  decayed,  but  it  has  stiU  a 
population  estimated  at  10,000,  and  considerable 
markets.  New  B.  is  about  20  miles  south  of  Kuka, 
is  walled,  and  has  a  large  mud  palace.  Pop.  about 
the  same  as  that  of  Old  Bimee. 

BI'RON,  or  BI'IIEN,  Eknbst  John  be,  Duke 
of  Courland,  bom  1687,  was  the  son  of  a  landed 
proprietor  in  Courland,  of  the  name  of  Buhren.  He 
studied  at  Konigsberg,  and  in  1714  -visited  St  Peters- 
burg, where  his  handsome  person  and  cultivated 
mind  soon  gained  Viitti  -tihe  favour  of  Anna  Ivanovna, 
niece  of  Peter  the  Great.  When  Anna  ascended  the 
throne  of  Russia  in  1730,  Biron  r^aired  to  court, 
and  was  loaded  -with  honour.  He  assumed  the 
name  and  arms  of  the  French  dukes  De  Biron,  and 
soon  swayed  all  Russia  through  his  royal  mistress. 
Proud  and  despc*ic  by  nature,  he  hated  every  one 
who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambi-tion.  The  priaces 
Dolgomcki  and  their  friends  were  his  first  victims. 
More  than  a  thousand  persons  were  executed  by  his 
orders,  and  a  stiQ  greater  number  sent  into  banish- 
ment. The  empress  is  said  to  have  often  thrown 
herself  at  his  feet  to  induce  him  to  relent,  but  her 
prayers  and  tears  were  of  no  avail.  It  is,  however, 
undeniable,  that  by  the  strength  of  his  character  he 
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introduced  vigour  and  power  into  every  branch  of 
the  public  administration  throughout  Russia.  In 
the  year  1722,  he  married  a  Courland  lady,  and  in 
1737,  the  Conrlanders  were  compelled  to  choose  him 
as  their  ducal  ruler.  By  his  desire  the  empress,  on 
her  death-bed,  appointed  him  guardian  and  regent 
during  the  minority  of  her  presumptive  heir,  Prmoe 
Ivan.  On  the  death  of  the'  empress  (28th  October 
1740),  Biron  assumed  the  regency,  and  acted  with 
great  prudence  and  moderation.  A  secret  conspiracy- 
was,  however,  soon  formed  against  him,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  19th  November  he  was  arrested,' 
by  the  orders  of  Field-marshal  Miinnich,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  fortress  of  Schlusselburg,  where  he  was 
tried  and  sentenced  to  death.  His  sentence  was 
afterwards  coromuted  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and 
confiscation  of  his  property.  He  was  now,  along 
•with  his  family,  conveyed  to  Pelim,  in  Siberia. 
When,  in  the  foUo-wing  year,  Elizabeth  ascended  the 
throne  of  Russia,  B.  was  recalled,  and  Miinnich  sent 
to  occupy  his  prison  in  Siberia.  The  sledges  met  at 
Kasau ;  the  two  enemies  looked  at  each  other,  but 
continued  their  journeys  -without  exchanging  a  word. 
During  the  remainder  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  B.  con- 
tinued to  reside  -with  his  family  at  Jaroslaw.  The 
Empress  Catharine  II.  restored  to  him  the  Duchy 
of  Courland,  and  he  died  28th  September  1772. 

BIER.    See  PiiESGNSTOWM-. 

BIRS,  a  small  but  famous  affluent  of  the  Rhine. 
It  rises  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  S-witzerland,  near 
the  pass  of  the  Jura  called  Pierre  Pertuis,  flows  in 
a  north-easterly  direction  through  the  Munsterthal, 
and  enters  the  Rhine  near  Basel  In  a  narrow 
gorge  through  which  the  stream  breaks,  at  a  little 
distance  from  that  city,  500  confederate  Swiss  died 
heroically,  on  the  26th  August  1444,  in  battle  against 
the  French  army  under  the  Dauphin'  Louis.  On 
the  same  river,  near  the  village  of  Dombach,  abou-fc 
a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Basel,  6000  confederate 
Swiss  gained  asplendid  victory  over  15,000  Austrians, 
under  Furstenberg,  on  the  22d  of  July  1499 ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  signed  a 
peace  at  Basel  on  the  21st  of  September  following. 

BIRTH.  The  act  of  coming  into  Hfe  has  an 
important  legal  bearing  in  regard  to  the  evidence  of 
its  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy.  These  qualities  are 
variously  determined  by  the  regulations  of  diflferent 
systems  of  jurisprudence.  The  ancient  Roman  law, 
as  well  as  the  modem  Prussian  and  French  Codes,  in 
particular,  contain  anxious  provisions  on  the  subject. 
In  England,  no  precise  time  appears  to  be  prescribed 
for  fixLQg  legitimacy  or  iUegiiamacy  of  birth.  Forty 
weeks  is  considered,  in  practice,  the  more  usual  time 
for  legitimate  births;  but  a  discretion  to  allow  a 
longer  time  is  exercised,  when,  in  the  opinion  of 
medical  men,  or  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  protracted  gestation  may  be  anticipated,  or 
is  likely  to  occur.  In  Scotland,  the  law  is  more 
distinct.  There,  in  order  to  fix  bastardy  on  a  chUd, 
the  husband's  absence  must  con-tinue  till  -within  sis 
lunar  months  of  tlie  birth,  and  a  chUd  bom  after 
the  tenth  month  is  accounted  a  bastard.  The  facb 
of  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  may  be  judicially 
determined  by  an  Action  of  Declarator  in  -the  Court 
of  Session,  which  concludes,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  case,  for  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  the 
party  whose  birth  is  lie  subject  of  the  legal  inquiry. 
In  England,  legi-timacy  may  be  ascertained  by  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial 
Causes,  under  the  21  and  22  Vict.  c.  93,  called  the 
'  Legitimacy  Declaration  Act,  1858  ;'  but  there  the 
remedy  is  not  so  complete  as  that  afforded  by  -the 
Scotch  declarator,  which  may  decree  not  only  legi- 
timacy, but  also  illegitiTnaeg.  See  Bastakdt,  Heoe, 
Inheeitaitce. 
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BIRTH,  Concealment  of,  is  an  offence  against 
the  pubUo  economy,  and  punishable  as  a  misde- 
meanovir.  By  the  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  31,  s.  14,  it  is 
enacted,  that  any  woman  endeavouring  to  conceal 
the  birth  of  a  chud,  shall  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned, 
■with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not  more 
than  two  years:  and  it  shsdl  not  be  necessaiy  to 
prove  whether  the  ohUd'died  before,  at,  or  after  its 
birtii.  It  is  also  provided,  that  if  any  woman  tried 
for  the  murder  of  her  child  shall  be  acquitted 
thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  jury,  so  acquit- 
ting her,  to  find  her  guilty  (if  the  case  be  so)  of 
concealing  the  birth :  upon  which  the  court  may 
pass  the  same  sentence  as  if  she  had  been  com- 
mitted upon  an  indictment  for  the  concealment. 

In  Scotland,  the  law  on  this  subject  appears  to 
be  regulated  by  the  49  Geo.  III.  c.  14,  by  which  it 
is  enacted,  that  if  a  woman  shall  conceal  her  being 
with  child  during  the  whole  period  of  her  pregnancy, 
and  shall  not  caU  for,  or  make  use  of  help  or  assist- 
ance in  the  birth ;  and  if  the  child  shaU  be  found 
dead,  or  be  amissing,  she  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  two  years.  It  has,  however, 
been  decided,  that  msclosure  by  the  mother  to  the 
putative  father  is  a  sufficient  defence.  The  punish- 
ment usually  awarded  for  this  offence  in  Scotland, 
is  imprisonment  from  three  to  six,  and  in  aggravated 
cases,  from  nine  to  eighteen  months.  See  Pbeg- 
NANCY,  Concealment  op. 

BIRTHRIGHT.    See  Inhbkitance,  and  Pmmo- 

GENITUKE. 

BIRTHS,  Registration  or,  as  also  that  of 
Burials  and  Marriages  (q.  v.),  is  regulated  by  the 
6  and  7  WiU.  IV.  c.  86,  amended  by  the  7  WiU.  IV. 
and  1  Vict.  c.  82,  by  which  a  general  register- 
office  for  the  whole  of  England  is  established.  The 
registrar-general  shall,  under  the  act,  furnish  a 
BuiEcient  number  of  strong  iron-boxes  to  hold  the 
register-books,  and  every  such  box  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  a  look  and  two  keys,  one  of  which 
shall  be  kept  by  the  registrar,  and  the  other  by  the 
superintendent-registrar ;  and  while  the  register- 
books  are  not  in  use,  tiiey  are  to  be  kept  in  the 
register-box,  which  shall  always  be  left  locked. 
The  form  for  general  registration  of  births,  com- 
prises the  time  of  birth,  name,  and  sex  of  the  child ; 
the  name,  surname,  maiden  surname,  and  profession 
of  the  parents ;  the  signature,  description,  and  resi- 
dence of  the  informant  (who  must  be  the  father  or 
mother,  or  in  case  of  their  inability,  the  occupier  of 
the  house,  s.  20) ;  the  date  of  legistration  and  signa- 
ture of  the  registrar ;  and  also  ■me  child's  baptismal 
name  (if  amy  be  given  after  registration,  within  six 
months).  Searches  may  be  made,  and  certified 
copies  obtained,  at  the  general  re^trar-office,  or  at 
the  office  of  the  superintendent-registrar  of  the 
district,  or  from  the  clergyman,  or  registrar,  or  any 
other  person  who  shall  for  the  time  being  have  the 
keeping  of  the  register-books.  By  3  and  4  Vict. 
0.  92,  provision  is  made  for  depositing  with  the 
registrar-general  a  number  of  non-parochial  registers 
and  recosrds  of  births,  baptisms,  deaths,  burials,  and 
marriages,  which  had  been  coUeoted  by  a  com- 
mission appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  for  render- 
ing such  registers  and  records  available  as  evidence. 
Por  other  regulations  on  the  subject  of  this  article, 
see  21  Vict.  e.  25. 

The  Scotch  law  relating  to  the  registration  of 
births  is  contained  in  the  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  80,  by 
which  a  registrar-general,  parochial  registrars,  and 
other  officers  are  appointed  with  suitable  maclunery 
for  carrying  out  the  pro^risions  of  the  act.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  local  registrar  to  ascertain  and  register 
aU  birthB  ■within  his  parish  or  district,  without  fee 
or  reward,  save  as  pro^vided  by  the  act ;  but  parents, 


or  persons  in  charge  of  children  after  their  birth,  are 
required  to  give  information  of  such  births,  and  to 
sign  the  register ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  three 
months  following  the  day  of  birth,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  registrar  to  register  the  same,  except 
as  pro^vided  by  the  act.  The  act  declares  that  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  shall  have  the  care  and  super- 
intendence of  the  parochial  registrars ;  and,  as  in 
England,  the  registrar-general  is  directed  to  furnish 
strong  iron-boxes  to  hold  the  registers  and  other 
documents,  such  box  to  have  a  lock  ■with  two  keys, 
one  of  which  shall  be  kept  by  the  registrar,  and  ■the 
other  by  the  sheriff.  The  36th  section  contains  the 
noticeable  provision,  that  in  the  case  of  children 
legitimated  by  subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents, 
but  who  were  originally  registered  as  illegitimate, 
such  registration  shall  be  corrected  by  an  entry  of 
the  marriage  on  the  margin.  The  act  contains  other 
provisions,  more  or  less  corresponding  to  the  enact- 
ments of  ■the  above  English  statutes,  and  generally 
the  practice  in  the  ■two  countries  may  be  said  to  be 
assimilated.    See  Registration. 

BIRTHS,  DEATHS,  and  MARRIAGES.     See 

Vital  Statistics. 

BI'RTHWORT.    See  Abistolochia. 

BIRTT',  BEBROO',  or  BEROO',  a  kingdom  of 
Sudan,  Western  Africa,  in  lat.  15° — 16°  N.,long.  5° 
30'— 7°  15'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Sahara,  on  the  E.  by  the  Niger,  and  has  Bambarra 
on  the  S.  Its  western  limits  are  not  clearly  defined. 
The  capital  to'wn,  Walet,  is  about  260  nules  west- 
south-west  from  Timbuotu. 

BIS,  ui  Music,  denotes  that  the  passage  over 
which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  played  twice,  or 
repeated.  Such  passages  generally  have  a  slur  or 
bow  over  them,  and  ■the  word  'bis'  written  below 
it,  thus  ^Bis"~ 

BISA'CCIA,  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan,,  province 
of  Prinoipato  Ultra,  situated  on  a  hiU  about  30  miles 
east-north-east  of  Avellino,  ■with  a  population  of 
about  6000.  Numerous  ancient  remains  discovered 
here  appear  to  fix  B.  as  the  site  of  the  old  JRomulea, 
captured  by  the  Romans  in  the  third  Samnite  war. 

BISACQTTIIirO,  or  BUSACCHI'NO,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  about  27  miles  south  of  Palermo,  ■with  a  popu- 
lation of  8000,  who  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in 
grain  and  oil. 

BI'SCAY,  or  VIZOAY'A,  the  most  northerly  of 
the  Basque  Pro^vinoes  (q.  v.),  is  bounded  N.  Vy  'the 
Bay  of  Biscay;  E.  and  S.  by  its  sister-provinces, 
Guipuzcoa  and  Alava;  and  W.  by  Santander.  It 
has  an  area  of  about  1300  square  imles,  and  a  popu- 
lation, in  1857,  of  160,000. 

BI'SCAY,  Bay  or,  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  which  sweeps  in  along  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Spanish  peninsula  in  an  almost  straight  line  from 
Cape  Ortegal  to  St  Jean  de  Luz,  at  the  western  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  thence  curves  northward  along 
the  west  shores  of  France  to  the  island  of  Ouessant. 
Its  extreme  width  is  about  400  nules,  and  its  length 
much  about  the  same.  The  depth  of  water  varies 
from  20  to  200  fathoms,  being  greatest  along  the 
north  shores  of  Spain.  The  whole  of  the  south  coast 
is  bold  and  rocky,  in  some  places  rising  to  a  height 
of  several  hundred  feet,  and  interspersed  ■with  short 
inlets,  some  of  which  form  safe  and  commodious 
harbours.  IVom  the  mouth  of  the  Adour  to  the 
Gironde,  the  shore  presents  a  totally  different  aspect, 
being  low  and  sandy,  -with  numerous  lagoons,  the 
embouchures  of  these  two  rivers  forming  the  only 
harbours.  For  200  miles  north,  the  coast  is  stiU  low, 
but  marshy  instead  of  sandy;  and  from  the  peninsula 
of  Quiberon  northward  to  Ouessant,  it  is  moderately 
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elevated  and  rocky  in  some  places,  witli.  several  good 
tarbours.  The  rivers  faUiag  into  the  Bay  of  B.  on 
the  Spanish  shores  are  unimportant,  none  of  them 
having  a  course  of  more  than  30  or  40  nules,  On  the 
coast  of  Prance,  it  receives,  through  the  rivers  Loire, 
Charente,  Gironde,  and  Adour,  the  waters  of  half 
the  surface  of  the  whole  country.  Its  chief  ports 
are  Gihon,  Santander,  Bilbao,  San  Sebastian,  and 
Passages,  in  Spaia ;  and  Bayonne,  Bordeaux,  Koche- 
fort.  La  EocheUe,  and  Nantes,  iu  France.  Its 
chief  islands — ^which  are  all  situated  north  of  the 
Gironde — are  BeUeisle,  Kg,  and  Olgron.  Navigation 
is  rendered  difficult  and  dangerous  by  the  prevalence 
of  north-west  winds  (which  drive  in  through  the 
wide  mouth  of  the  bay  large  volumes  of  water  from 
the  Atlantic,  to  be  again  thrown  back  from  the 
long  regular  line  of  coast  towards  the  centre,  thus 
causing  great  commotion,  and  high,  short,  broken 
waves),  and  by  the  existence  of  a  current — called 
Rennel's  Current — ^which  sweeps  in  from  the  ocean 
round  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  along  the  west  and 
north-west  coasts  of  France,  then  shooting  across 
the  British  Channel,  brushes  the  SciUy  Isles,  and 
after  approaching  the  coast  of  Ireland,  turns  west 
and  south,  till  it  joins  the  north  African  current. 

BI'SCHOP,  Kakl  Gustav,  a  distinguished  chemist 
and  geologist,  was  born  at  NUmberg  (1792),  and 
became  professor  of  chemistry  in  Bonn  in  1822. 
Having  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Scientific  Society 
of  Holland  for  his  treatise  on  Internal  Terrestrial 
Heat,  he  published  in  England,  in  connection  with 
it.  Researches  on  the  Internal  Heat  of  the  Globe  (Loud. 
1841),  which  was  followed  by  a  number  of  papers 
on  connected  geological  subjects.  The  results  of 
his  researches  (1837 — 1840)  on  inflammable  gases  in 
coal-mines,  and  on  safety-lamps,  appeared  in  the 
Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  journal  and  other 
periodicals.  His  chief  work  is  his  Manual  of  Chemical 
and  Physical  Geology  (Bohn,  1847 — 1850). 

BI'SCHOFP,  Theod.  Lttdw.  Wilh.,  anatomist 
and  physiologist,  was  born  in  Hanover,  1807,  became 
professor  of  anatomy  in  Heidelberg  in  1836.  From 
Heidelberg  he  removed,  in  1843,  to  the  tmiversity  of 
Giessen,  and  in  1854,  to  that  of  Munich.  He  has 
devoted  himself  specially  to  embryology,  to  which 
he  has  made  many  contributions,  ffis  Enivncke- 
lungsgeschichte  des  Kanincheneies  (Bruns.  1843) 
received  the  prize  from  the  Berlin  Academy.  Of 
his  numerous  writings  in  MUUer's  ArcMv,  and  pub- 
lished separately,  may  be  singled  out  the  Beweis  der 
von  der  Begattung  wnahhangigem  periodischen  Eeifung 
und  LoslSsang  der  Eier  der  Siiagethiere,  und  der  Men- 
schen  (Giess.  1844),  in  which  he  establishes  the  import- 
ant doctrine  of  the  periodic  ripening  and  detachment 
of  the  ova  in  mammalia  and  man,  independently  of 

feneration.  Being  called  upon,  iu  1850,  along  with 
liebig,  to  give  his  opinion  in  the  famous  Giirlitz 
process  (q.  v.),  which  involved  the  question  of  the 
possibility  of  spontaneous  combustion,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  give  a  dissertation  liber  die  Sdbstverbrennung 
(on  Spontaneous  Combustion),  demonstrating  its 
impossibility,  which  is  pubHshed  in  Henke's  Annals 
of  Legal  Medicine  (1850). 

BI'SOHWILLBB,  a  town  in  the  department  of 
the  Bas-Ehin,  France,  situated  on  the  Moder,  about 
14  miles  north  of  Strasburg.  B.  was  formerly  fortified, 
but  was  dismantled  in  1706.  It  has  manufactures 
of  earthenwares,  coarse  woollens,  linens,  and  gloves, 
and  a  trade  in  beer,  leather,  and  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  district.    Pop.  about  7000. 

BI'SOUIT,  in  Pottery,  is  the  term  applied  to 
porcelain  and  other  earthenware  after  the  first 
firing,  and  before  it  has  received  the  glaze  and 
embellishments.  See  Pokcblain  and  Pottery.  In 
this  condition,  the  ware  is  very  porous,  adheres  to 


the  tongue  when  placed  upon  it,  and  allows  water 
very  slowly  to  percolate  through  its  pores.  The 
unglazed  bottles  employed  in  cooling  water  are 
examples  of  Biscuit-ioare. 

BI'SCUIT,  Meat,  a  preparation  of  the  substance 
of  meat  combined  with  a  certain  quantity  of  flour, 
made  into  the  form  of  biscuits,  by  which  process 
the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  meat  are  preserved 
for  any  length  of  time.  One  way  of  preparing  these 
biscuits  is  as  follows:  Large  pieces  of  beef  are 
placed  iu  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  cover 
them,  and  are  subjected  to  slow  ebullition.  The 
fat  being  skimmed  oflf,  evaporation  is  allowed 
to  take  place,  until  the  liquid  is  aboxxt  the  con- 
sistency of  sirup,  when  it  is  mixed  with  fine 
wheaten  flour,  rolled  out  to  the  thickness  of 
ordinary  ship-biscuit,  cut  into  any  shape  required, 
baked,  and  dried  in  the  ordinary  manner.  One 
poxmd  of  biscuit  usuaUy  contains  the  soluble  part 
of  5  lbs.  of  meat,  and  half  a  pound  of  flour.  The 
meat-biscuits  can  be  eaten  like  ordinary  biscuits; 
but  boiled  in  about  twenty  times  their  own  weight 
of  water  for  half  an  hour,  with  the  usual  condiments, 
they  make  excellent  soup,  and  for  this  they  were 
chiefly  intended.  Meat-biscuits  were  first  introduced 
into  Britain  from  America  by  Mr  Borden,  in  the 
year  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  They  have 
been  spoken  highly  of  by  medical  men  as  food;  they 
are  also  importaSnt  as  a  means  of  preserving  from 
waste  much  animal  food,  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Australian  colonies  and  the  Argentine  Republic, 
having  no  market  for,  while  it  was  fresh,  were 
before  forced  to  throw  away. 

BI'SCUITS  (Fr.  twice-baked),  smaU,  flat  bread, 
rendered  dry  and  hard  by  baking,  in  order  to  their 
long  preservation.  They  are  divided  into  two 
classes — the  unfermmted  and  the  fermented.  Unfer- 
mented  or  unleavened'B., generally  known  as  common 
sea-Uscuits  or  ship-bread,  are  made-  of  wheaten-flour 
(retaining  some  of  the  bran),  water,  and  common 
salt.  The  materials  are  kneaded  together,  either 
by  manual  labour^— that  is,  by  the  hands  and  feet 
of  the  workmen — or  by  introducing  the  materials  into 
a  long  trough  or  box,  with  a  central  shaft,  to  which 
a  series  of  knives  is  attached,  and  which  is  made  to 
revolve  rapidly  by  machinery.  The  mass  of  dough  so 
obtained  is  then  kneaded  and  thinned  out  into  a 
sheet  the  proper  thickness  of  the  B.,  by  being 
passed  and  repassed  between  heavy  rollers.  This 
sheet  being  placed  below  a  roller  with  knife-edge 
shapes,  is  readily  cut  into  hexagonal  (six-sided)  or 
roimd  pieces  of  dough  of  the  required  size  of  the 
biscuits.  The  indentation  of  the  slabs  of  dough, 
in  the  case  of  the  hexagonal  B.,  is  not  complete, 
so  that  all  the  B.  cut  out  of  each  slab  remain 
slightly  adhering  together.  These  slabs  of  B.  are 
then  introduced  into  an  oven  for  about  15  minutes, 
and  are  placed  in  a  warm  room  for  2  or  3  days, 
to  become  thoroughly  dry.  The  more  modern 
oven  is  open  at  both  ends,  and  the  B.  being  placed 
in  a  framework,  are  drawn  by  chains  through  the 
oven.  So  rapidly  is  this  operation  conducted,  that 
about  2000  lbs.  weight  of  B.  are  passed  through  one 
of  these  ovens  every  day  of  ten  hours. 

Captains^  B.  are  prepared  from  wheaten-flour, 
water,  with  common  salt,  and  butter,  with  an 
occasional  small  dose  of  yeast  to  cause  partial  fer- 
mentation. MUk  is  also  sometimes  employed.  Water 
or  hard  B.  are  made  of  flour,  water,  with  variable 
quantities  of  butter,  eggs,  spices,  and  sugar.  Soft  B. 
contain  increased  quantities  of  butter  and  sugar. 
Yeast  B.  are  those  the  dough  of  which  is  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  yeast,  yielding  more  porous 
biscuits.  Buttered  B.  are  made  with  much  butter 
and  a  little  yeast.   Other  varieties  of  B.  are  named  in 
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the  following  table,  whioh  gives  the  materials  added 
to  the  sack  of  flour,  280  Ihs.  in  weight : 


Water  or  Milk. 

Butter. 

Sugar.    Flavouring 

qimrta. 

'   lbs. 

Its  ^^'■^w^y  ^^® 

in  ounces. 

Captains,      10 

15 

Ahernethy,     8} 

17* 

174        174 

Machine,        5| 

58 

14 

American,     10 

40 

Jamaica,         8| 

m 

174 

Coflfee,      .      8| 

174 

140 


Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  manipulative  part 
of  the  process  to  incorporate  the  ingredients  in  a  sys- 
tematic manner.  Thus,  the  butter  is  mixed  with  the 
flour  in  a  dry  condition,  and  then  the  water  or  milk 
added ;  and  when  eggs  are  used,  they  are  thoroughly 
beaten  up  with  water,  and  the  sugar  (if  the  latter  is 
required)  and  the  egg-paste  added  to  the  dough, 
whioh  has  been  previously  prepared  with  butter,  or 
without  butter.  The  various  kinds  of  B.  in  the 
preparation  of  which  yeast  is  employed,  present  a 
more  spongy  aspect  than  the  uuyeasted  biscuits. 
Occasionally  a  little  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia 
(volatile  salt)  is  added,  to  assist  in  raising  the  dough, 
and  make  a  lighter  biscuit.  There  are  three  prm- 
cipal  varieties  of  the  yeast  or  fermented  B.,  and  the 
following  table  gives  the  ingredients  used  in  their 
manufacture  from  a  sack  of  flour,  or  280  lbs. : 

"Water  or  Milk.  Dried  Yeast.  Butter.      Sugar, 

galls.               lbs.  lbs.           IbB. 

Oliver,        .       104         *4  35 

Reading 44  to  5  25  to  30 

Cheltenham,      104              •■•  ■■■           5 

Soft  or  spiced  B.  are  prepared  from  flour,  with 
much  sugar,  a  great  many  eggs,  some  butter,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  spices  and  essences.  The  eggs  tend 
to  give  a  nice  yellow  cream-colour  to  the  B.,  which 
is  occasionally  imitated  by  the  admixture  of  a  ohro- 
mate  of  lead  {chrome  yellow) ;  but  this  is  dangerous, 
and  has  given  rise  to  several  cases  of  poisoning. 
Several  of  the  soft  or  spiced  B.  are  referred  to  in  the 
following  table,  a  sack,  or  280  lbs.,  being  the  amount 
of  flour  employed  in  each  instance  : 


Eggs.  Sugar.    Butter, 
lbs.  lbs. 


Flavoui'. 


Tunbridge  ) 
Cakes,     J 

Shrewsbury, 


930    140 


93      93 


Ginger  Wafers,  600    112 
,  Victoria,     .      750      70 


'  Orange  flower, 
no  )  Water-currants, 

j  Citrons  and  Cara- 

(     ways. 

{  Volatile  salt, 
93  i  Cinnamon, 

( Nutmeg  or  Mace. 
112    Ginger. 
80    Essence  of  lemon. 

The  extent  to  which  B.  are  now  consumed  may 
be  learned  from  the  fact,  that  several  of  the  largest 
biscuit-manufactories  each  prepare  and  throw  mto 
market  every  week  from  30,000  to  50,000  lbs.  weight 
of  B.  of  various  kinds.  One  of  the  largest  and  most 
complete  biscuit-manufactories  in  England  is  that  of 
Carr  at  Carlisle,  whose  biscuits,  sold  in  tin-boxes, 
are  well  known.  Another  bakery  of  this  kind  is 
that  of  Harrison  of  Liverpool. 

BISE'GLi:^,  a  fortified  'town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Bari.  It  is  built  on  a  promontory  in 
the  Adriatic,  about  21  miles  westTnorth-west  of  Bari, 
the  district  ground  being  studded  with  handsome 
viUas  and  country-houses,  and  famous  for  its  pro- 
duction of  currants,  which  are  considered  equal  to 
those  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  vine  and  olive  are 
also  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood.  B.  has  a 
cathedral,  numerous  churches,  two  monasteries,  a 
hospital,  an  ecclesiastical  college,  &o.,  with  the  ruins 


of  a  hospital  founded  by  Bohemond  for  pilgrims 
from  the  Holy  Land,  and  celebrated  durmg  the 
Crusades.    Pop.  17,600. 

BI'SHOP,  the  title  of  the  highest  order  of  clergy 
in  the  Christian  Church.  The  name  is  in  the 
Saxon,  biscop,  and  is  from  the  Greek  episcopos,  sep. 
overseer.  The  Athenians  used  to  send  officers  oaUed 
episcopoi  to  their  subject  states.  The  word  was 
adopted  by  the  Romans ;  and  Cicero  speaks  of 
himself  as  an  'epiecopus  in  Campania;  it  was  also 
applied  by  them  to  the  ofiioers  who  inspected  the 
provision-markets.  There  are  two  theories  as  to 
the  functions  of  a  B.  in  the  primitive  church,  which 
may  be  described  as  the  Episcopalian  and  the 
Presbyterian  theories. 

According  to  the  former,  the  first  bishops  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  were  his  apostles ;  '  for  the  ofllice 
whereunto  Matthias  was  chosen  is  termed  (Acj;s  i. 
20)  episoope — ^i.  e.,  an  episcopal  oflSoe,  which  being 
spoken  expressly  of  one,  agreeth  no  less  unto  them, 
all;  and  therefore  St  Cyprian,  speaking  generally 
of  them  aU,  calls  them  bishops.'  The  form  of  govern- 
ment at  first  established  by  the  apostles  was,  that 
the  laity  or  people  should  be  subject  to  a  college 
of  ecclesiastical  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose 
in  every  city.  These,  in  their  writings,  they  term 
sometimes  '  presbyters,'  sometimes  '  bishops.'  Thus 
St  Paul  to  the  elders  at  Ephesus  says  :  'Take  heed 
to  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made 
you  overseers ' — i.  e.,  bishops.  This  explains  the 
Presbyterian  view  of  the  office.  But  as  the  apostles 
could  not  themselves  be  present  in  aU  churches, 
and  as  in  a  short  time  strifes  and  contentions 
arose,  they  appointed,  after  the  order  began  at 
Jerusalem,  some  one  president  or  governor  over 
the  rest,  who  had  his  authority  established  a  long 
time  before  that  settled  diflFerence  of  name  took 
place  whereby  such  alone  were  called  bishops ;  and- 
therefore,  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  we  find  that 
they  are  entitled  '  angels.'  St  Irenaeus,  martyred 
in  the  2d  c,  says :  '  We  are  able  to  number  up 
them  who  by  the  apostles  were  made  bishops.'  In 
Rome,  he  tells  us,  they  appointed  Linus ;  and  in 
Smyrna,  Polyoarp.  St  Ignatius  witnesses  that  they 
made  Evodius  B.  of  Antioch.  St  Jerome  says: 
'  All  bishops  are  the  apostles'  successors ; '  and 
St  Cyprian  terms  bishops  ' prcepositos  qui  apostolis 
vicaria  ordinatione  succedunt'  (presidents  who  suc- 
ceed to  the  apostles  by  vicarious  ordination).  Hooker 
says,  in  his  usual  judicious  maimer :  '  Such  as  deny 
apostles  to  have  any  successors  at  all  in  the  office 
of  their  apostleship,  may  hold  that  opinion  without 
contradiction  to  this  of  ours,  if  they  will  explain 
themselves  in  declaring  what  truly  and  properly 
apostleship  is.  In  some  things,  every  presbyter,  in 
some  things  only  bishops,  in  some  things  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  are  the  apostles'  successors.!  And 
he  adds,  what  fairly  states  the  Episcopal  theory  on 
this  subject:  'The  apostles  have  now  their  true 
successors,  if  not  in  the  largeness,  surely  in  the  kind 
of  that  episcopal  fimction  whereby  they  had  power 
to  sit  as  spiritual  ordinary  judges,  both  over  laity 
and  over  clergy,  where  churches  Christian  were 
established.'  We  find,  also,  that  throughout  those 
cities  where  the  apostles ,  did  plant  Christianity, 
history  has  noted  a  succession  of  pastors  in  the 
seat  of.  one,  not.  of  many;  and  the  .first  one  in 
every  rank  we  find  to  have  been,  if  not  some 
apostle,  yet  some  apostle's  disciple.  By  Epiphan- 
ius,  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem  are  reckoned  down 
from  St  James  to  his  own  time ;  and  TertuUian, 
writing  in  the  2d  c,  has  the  following:  'Let 
them  shew  the  beginnings  of  their  churches, 
let  them  recite  their  bishops  one  by  one,  each 
in  such  sort  succeeding  other  that  the  first  B.  of 
them  have  had  for  his  author  and  predecessor  some 
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apostle,  or  at  least  some  apostolical  person  who 
persevered  witli  the  apostles ;  for  so  apostolical 
churches  are  wont  to  bring  forth  the  evidence  of 
their  estates.'  The  judgment  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  to  the  primitive  existence  of  bishops 
is  to  be  found  in^  the  preface  to  the  ordination 
service,  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Edward  V.,  where 
it  is  said:  'It  is  evident  unto  all  men  diligently- 
reading  the  Holy  Scripture  and  ancient  authors, 
that  from  the  apostles'  time  there  have  been  these 
orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's  church — bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.' 

According  to  the  other  or  Presbyterian  theory  of 
bishops,  the  origin  and  general  history  of  the  institu- 
tion are  thus  sketched.  In  the  earliest  churches,  no 
traces  of  a  hierarchy,  it  is  affirmed,  are  to  be  found. 
The  superintendents  or  directors  appointed  over  the 
first  churches  by  the  apostles,  or  chosen  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregations,  were  unquestionably  styled 
indifferently  presbyters  or  bishops — the  former  title 
being  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  synagogue,  the 
superintendent  or  director  of  which  was  called  the 
Elder  (Gr.  presiyter);  the  latter  {episcopos)  being 
familiar  to  the  heathen  converts  as  the  title  of  a 
civil  office  corresponding  in  function  to  that  of  a 
Christian  pastor.  But  this  original  equality  did 
not  last  long.  As  new  churches  multiplied,  those 
formed  round  the  original  church,  though  each 
having  its  own  bishop  or  presbyter,  remained  in 
confederacy;  and  in  the  meetings  of  the  pastors  to 
regulate  the  common  affairs,  one  must  of  necessity 
preside,  most  Kkely  determined  by  age,  superior 
piety,  or  other  qualification.  Erom  this  simple  cir- 
cumstance, as  is  indicated  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
in  the  beginning  of  the  3d  c,  sprang  the  habit  of 
looking  upon  one  of  the  bishops  as  superior  to  the 
others;  and  this  superiority,  at  first  personal  and 
accidental,  soon  came  naturally  to  be  regarded  as 
attached  to  the  B.  of  a  particular  congregation. 
In  his  case  the  word  B.  came  to  signify  an  over- 
seer of  pastors  rather  than  an  overseer  of  people. 
The  monarchical  form  of  state  government  favoured 
this  tendency,  and  converted  the  president  of  a 
presbytery  into  the  privileged  superintendent  of  his 
brother-pastors.  The  assumption  was  resisted  by 
the  presbyters  at  first,  but  from  the  middle  of  the 
5th  c.  Episcopacy,  or  the  domination  of  bishops, 
continued  to  gain  the  upper  hand  over  Presby- 
terianism,  or  equahty  of  all  pastors. 

In  the  3d  c.  bishops  appear  still  dependent  on  the 
advice  of  their  presbyters,  and  the  consent  of  the 
people,  and  shared  with  the  former  the  office  of 
teaching  and  the  cure  of  souls.  As  yet  their  exclu- 
sive privileges  or  functions  were  limited  to  confirma- 
tion, ordination  of  ministers,  consecration  of  sacred 
things,  settlement  of  secular  differences  among 
Christians,  and  management  of  the  revenues  of  the 
church.  But  the  tendency  to  subordination  and 
unity  did  not  rest  here.  Among  the  bishops,  at 
first  all  equal,  those  of  the  larger  and  more  import- 
ant cities  began  gradually  to  acquire  a  superiority 
over  those  of  iof  erior  cities.  When  Christianity  was 
made  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  bishops 
became  more  and  more  monarchical,  and  put  them- 
selves on  the  footing  of  ecclesiastical  princes.  The 
chief  cities  of  the  larger  civil  provinces  rose  to  be  seats 
of  extensive  dioceses,  the  bishops  of  these  assum- 
ing the  distinctive  titles  of  patriarch,  metropolitan, 
papa — titles  of  courtesy  that  had  long  been  applied 
to_  all  bishops;  whUe  the  less  important  provinces, 
with  their  capitals  and  bishops,  became  subordinate. 
Among  these  provincial  bishops,  again,  three,  from 
obvious  causes,  acquired  a  prominence  that  cast  all 
the  rest  into  the  background — namely,  Alexandria, 
Constantinople,  and  Eome.  The  beginnings  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  Roman  B.  are  discernible  as 
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early  as  the  end  of  the  2d  century.  While  ancient 
Home  sought  her  secular  dominion  more  in  the  south 
and  east,  modern  ecclesiastical  Rome  turned  herself 
chiefly  to  the  nations  of  the  west  and  north;  and 
round  the  B.  of  Rome  has  grown  a  power — ^the 
Roman  Catholic  Church — not  less  important  than 
that  of  imperial  Rome. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  episcopal  office 
is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system.  Christ's 
apostles  are  held  to  have  transferred  their  func- 
tions to  the  episcopacy  as  a  body.  Every  B., 
therefore,  exercises  within  his  own  diocese,  first, 
the  jus  magisterii — ^le.,  the  right  of  maintaining 
and  propagating  the  orthodox  faith ;  and  second, 
the  jus  ordinis,  or  regulation  of  the  sacred  and 
mysterious  rites  of  the  priestly  office,  some  of  which 
are  transferred  to  the  inferior  clergy,  as  jura  com- 
munia,  while  others  remain  the  privileges  of  the 
bishop  (jura  propria).  Among  episcopal  preroga- 
tives, in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  as 
assigned  to  them  in  the  3d  and  4th  c,  are  anoint- 
ing of  kings,  consecration  of  abbots,  preparation  of 
the  chrisma,  &c.  They  have  also  the  management 
of  the  church-property  in  their  respective  dioceses, 
and  the  oversight  of  aU  ecclesiastical  institutions. 
Election  to  the  office  of  B.  rests  generally  with  the 
presbyters  of  the  diocese  assembled  in  chapter,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  secular  power  and  of  the  pope. 
This  is  the  case  in  Prussia.  Where  the  sovereign  is  a 
Catholic,  the  appointment  is  mostly  made  by  him, 
but  subject  to  papal  approbation.  At  consecration, 
which  requires  the  presence  of  three  bishops,  the  new 
B.  takes  an  oath  to  the  sovereign  and  to  the  pope, 
and  signs  the  articles  of  belief,  on  which  he  receives 
the  episcopal  insignia — the  mitre  (q.  v.) ;  crosier  (q.  v.), 
or  staff;  a  gold  ring,  emblematic  of  his  marriage  to 
the  church ;  the  cross  upon  the  breast ;  the  dalmatica 
(q.  v.),  tunic,  pallium  (q.  v.),  and  peculiar  gloves  and 
chaussure ;  and  being  enthroned,  as  formal  installa- 
tion into  office,  he  then  pronounces  the  blessing  on 
the  assembled  people.  In  the  discharge  of  his  office, 
the  B.  has  a  muuber  of  subordinate  assistants; 
sometimes,  in  case  of  age  or  weakness,  a  coadjutor, 
but  ordinarily  deans,  archdeacons,  &c.  (q.  v.) 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  office  of  B.  is  essentially 
the  same,  though  less  influential.  Greek  bishops, 
however,  are  always  chosen  from  the  monkish 
orders,  and  generally  from  the  archimandrites — ^i.  e,, 
abbots  or  priors. 

As  Protestantism  met  with  its  chief  resistance 
from  the  bishops,  and,  besides,  laid  the  chief  stress 
on  doctrine  rather  than  on  church  order,  the  episco- 
pal order,  hi  most  of  the  reformed  churches,  either 
disappeared  or  sank  into  comparative  insignificance. 
Of  the  continental  Protestant  churches,  episcopacy 
has  kept  the  foremost  hold  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 
The  Scandinavian  bishops  acceded  to  the  reformation 
in  1531  only  on  compulsion  from  G^tavus  Vasa, 
who  confirmed  them  in  their  revenues  and  preroga- 
tives. The  B.  of  Upsala  is  primate,  and  has  the 
prerogative  of  crowning  the  king,  consecrating  the 
other  bishops,  &o.  The  bishops  are  named  by  the 
king  out  of  three  proposed  by  the  chapters.  They 
preside  in  consistories,  hold  synods,  visit  the  churches, 
examine  and  ordain  ministers,  consecrate  churches, 
and  watch  over  purity  of  doctrine  and  the  property 
of  the  church.  They  have  seats  in  parliament,  and 
wear  the  pallium,  mitre,  crosier,  and  cross.  There 
are  only  six  bishops  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  with  an 
additional  B.  of  the  order  of  the  Seraphim. 

In  Denmark,  the  Catholio  bishops  opposed  the 
reformation,  and  were  (1536)  deposed  by  Christian 
III.,  a,nd  their  extensive  possessions  confiscated. 
The  king  appointed  in  their  stead  a  general  super- 
intendent and  9  Protestant  bishops,  with  a  fixed 
stipend.    They  are  under  the  secular  government. 
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and  have  very  limited  authority  over  the  clergy 
under  their  charge.  The  first  in  rank  is  the  B.  of 
iSeeland. 

In  Protestant  Germany,  the  episcopal  dignity  and 
rights  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  secular  sovereigns, 
■wno>  down  to  quite  recent  times,  assumed  the  title 
of  supreme  bishops,  and  exercised  the  prerogatives 
of  such.  Where  the  sovereign,  as  in  SaXony,  was  of 
a  different  confession  from  me  majority  of  his  sub- 
jects, the  episcopal  authority  was  delegated  to  a 
minister.  Tie  bishoprics,  however,  were  gradually 
secularised,  and  with  the  nominal  or  titular  bishops 
of  Osnabriiok  and  Lubeck  (1803)  the  old  episcopal 
dignities  became  almost  extinct  on  the  Protestant  soil 
of  Germany.  The  Lutheran  Church,  however,  never 
formally  abolished  the  office  of  B.,  and  Melanchthon 
endeavoured  to  get  it  expressly  recognised.  In 
Prussia,  accordingly,  the  tiue  of  B.  has  had  a  fluc- 
tuating fate.  "Sie  bishops  in  office  at  the  time 
having  acceded  to  the  reformation  in  1525,  were 
continued;  but  in  1554  the  revenues  were  confis- 
cated, and  the  duties  assigned  to  superintendents. 
In  1587  this  last  remnant  of  the  episcopal  office  also 
disappeared ;  tiU  Frederick  L  conferred  the  title  of 
B.  on  two  of  his  court-preachers  on  occasion  of  his 
coronation.  At  their  death  it  again  ceased,  and  was 
not  revived  nntH  at  the  peace-festival  in  1816  Frede- 
rick-WiUiam  III.  raised  two  clergymen  to  the  dignity 
of  bishops.  One  of  them,  the  B.  of  Konigsberg, 
received  in  1829  the  title  of  IVangeUcal  Archbishop. 
Several  have  since  received  the  title  of  B.,  along 
with  that  of  superintendent-general,  entitling  them 
to  the  first  place  in  the  consistories,  a  certam  civil 
rank,  insignia,  and  salary.  Of  the  other  German 
states,  onfy  Nassau  has  followed  the  example  of 
Prussia,  by  naming  (1818)  a  B.  for  the  united  evan- 
geUcal  churches  of  the  duchy.  Elsewhere,  the 
episcopal  authority,  mostly  in  very  limited  form,  is 
exercised  by  consistories,  ministries  of  worship, 
superintendentsrgeneraJ,  inspectors,  &o. 

In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  other  Presbyterian 
churches  on  the  Geneva  model,  the  episcopEd  office 
is  not  recognised.  Boman  Catholic  Scotland  was 
divided  into  eleven  dioceses  or  bishoprics. 

In  none  of  the  Protestant  countries  have  the  pre- 
rogatives and  revenues  of  bishops  remained  so  little 
impaired  as  in  England,  where  the  reformation  was 
taken  into  his  own  hands  by  the  king,  and  being 
propagated  from  above  downwards,  was  effected  in 
a  very  conservative  spirit.  I^iscopacy  was  abolished 
about  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  at  the 
restoration  the  bishops  were  restored,  and  have 
since  retained  their  position  in  church  and  state. 

The  practice  and  history  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  matter  of  bishops  may  be  given  somewhat 
more  in  detail.  The  B.  is  the  head  of  the  clergy  in 
his  diocese  j  he  ordains  them,  whereby  he  calls  them 
into  existence  as  ecclesiastical  persons ;  he  institutes 
them  to  benefices,  and  licenses  them  to  cures,  and  to 
preach ;  visits  them,  and  superintends  their  morals ; 
and  enforces  discipline,  for  which  purpose  he  has 
several  courts  under  him,  and  can  suspend  or  deprive 
them  for  due  cause. 

Over  the  laity  he  exercises  a  general  pastoral 
authority,  but  they  are  more  particularly  brought 
under  hjs  notice  at  the  time  of  their  confirmation. 
The  style,  title,  and  privileges  of  the  B.  are  inferior 
to  those  of  the  archbishop  {q.  v.).  He  is  said  to  be 
installed  in  his  bishopric;  he  writes  himself.  By 
Divine  Permission ;  and  has  the  title  of  Lord,  and 
Eight  Rev.  Father  in  God ;  and  he  may  retain  six 
chaplains.  A  bishop  must  be  at  least  30  years  of 
age ;  the  reason  for  which  is,  that  Christ  began  his 
ministry  at  that  age.  For  many  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era,  the  B.  received  all  the  profits  of  his 
diocese,  and  paid  salaries  to  such  as  officiated  under 


him.  The  mode  of  election,  confirmation,  and  con- 
secration is  the  same  in  the  case  of  bishops  and 
archbishops,  for  each  archbishop  is  also  B.,  and  has 
his  own  diocese.  The  B.  is  elected  by  the  chapter 
of  his  Cathedral  church  by  virtue  of  licence  from 
the  crown.  The  laity  used  to  take  part  in  the  elec- 
tion, but  from  the  tnmults  tiiat  arose,  the  different 
sovereigns  of  Europe  took  the  appointment,  in  some 
degree,  into  their  own  hands  by  reserving  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  confirming  these  elections,  and  of 
f  ranting  investiture  to  the  temporalities  which  now 
egan  to  be  annexed  to  these  dignities,  This  right 
was  acknowledged  in  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  by 
Pope  Hadrian  I.,  773  A.D.,  and  the  Council  of 
Lateral^.  The  right  of  appointing  to  bishoprics  is 
said  to  have  been  in  the  crown  of  ilngland  even  in 
Saxon  times.  But  when,  by  length  of  time,  the 
custom  of  electing  by  the  clergy  only  was  fully 
estabUshed,  the  popes  began  to  object  to  the  usual 
method  of  grantmg  these  investitures,  which  was 
per  annvlv/m  et  iaculum — i.e.,  by  the  prince  deliver- 
ing to  the  prelate  a  ring  and  pastoral  staff  or  crosier. 
In  the  11m  c.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  published  a  bull 
of  excommunication  against  aUprinces  who  should 
dare  to  confer  investitures.  There  were  long  and 
eager  contests  OGcasi<med  by  this  papal  claim,  but 
at  length  the  matter  was  compromised,  the  Emperor 
Henry  V.  agreeing  to  confer  investiture  for  the 
future,  per  sceptrum  ;  and  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  consented  to  receive  only  the  homage  for 
the  temporalities,  instead  of  investing  them  by  the 
ring  and  crosier,  the  pope  keeping  in  his  hands  the 
power  of  confirmation  and  consecration.  This  con- 
cession was  obtained  from  Henry  I. ;  but  King  John, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  pope's  protection  against  his 
barons,  gave  up,  by  a  charter  to  all  monasteries  and 
cathedrSs,  the  free  right  o'f  electing  their  prelates. 
This  grant  was  confirmed  in  Magna  Charta,  and 
was  again  confirmed  by  statute  25  Edward  IIL 
But  by  statute  25  Henry  VIII.,  the  ancient  right  of 
nomination  was  in  effect  restored  to'  the  crown.  The 
sovereign,  on  the  vacancy  being  notified,  sends  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  a  letter  missive,  or  congi 
d'ilire,  contaming  the  name  of  the  person  to  be 
elected;  and  if  uiey  do  not  elect  in  the  manner 
appointed  by  the  act,  or  if  the  archbishop  or  B. 
appointed  for  the  purpose  refuse  to  confirm,  invest, 
and  consecrate .  the  B.  elect,  the  recusants  incur 
the  penalty  of  a  prcemumre  (q.  v.).  A  bishop  is  not 
consecrated  more  than  once,  and  he  cannot  be 
deposed,  as  it  is  supposed  that  the  order  itself  cannot 
absolutely  be  taken  from  him ;  he  may,  however, 
be  deprived,  as  was  done  to  the  B.  of  Clogher  ia 
1822  ;  he  may  also  resign  his  see ;  and  he  may  be 
removed  from  one  see  to  another,  which  is  called 
translaMon ;  but  this  practice  is  now  less  frequent 
than  it  used  to  be.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Can- 
terbury claim  it  as  an  ancient  right  of  that  church, 
that  every  B.  of  the  province  is  to  be  consecrated  in 
it,  or  the  archbishop  to  receive  from  them  a  licence 
to  consecrate  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  long 
succession  of  licences  to  that  purpose  are  regularly 
entered  in  the  registry  of  that  church.  When 
elected  and  confirmed,  a  B.  may  exercise  all  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  but  he  is  not  completely  B.  until  con- 
secration. Bishops,  upon  their  election,  beoome 
peers  of  the  realm,  and  are  summoned  to  the  parlia- 
ment as  well  as  the  other  nobles;  but  the  right 
under  which  they  sit  there,  whether  in  respect  of 
their  baronies,  or  'by  usage  and  custom,  is  a  matter 
of  uncertainty.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
bishops  sat  in  the  Wittenagemote,  under  the  Saxon 
monarohs,  as  spiritual  persons ;  for  they  were  not 
barons  until  William  the  Conqueror  turned  their 
possessions  into  baronies,  and  subjected  them  to  the 
tenure  of  knights'  service.    The  bishops  created  by 
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Henry  VIII. — viz.,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Chester, 
Oxford,  and  Peterborough,  as  also  the  lately  created 
bishops  of  Ripon  and  Manchester — sit  in  parliament, 
though  they  do  not  hold  their  lands  by  baronial 
tenure.  The  bishops  withdraw  from  the  House 
(under  protest,  however)  when  any  capital  charge  is 
to  be  decided.  The  bishops  sit  in  parliament  next 
to  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  first,  London ;  second, 
Durham ;  third,  Winchester ;  and  then  the  rest 
according  to  their  ancienties.  In  respect  of  their 
persons,  bishops  are  not  peers  with  the  nobility; 
and  in  cases  of  alleged  crimes,  they  are  tried  by  a 
jury  in  the  same  manner  as  commoners,  as  was  the 
case  with  Cranmer  and  Pisher.  When  a  see  is 
vacant,  the  archbishop  of  the  province  is  guardian 
of  the  spiritualities;  but  he  cannot  as  such  conse- 
crate or  ordain  or  present  to  vacant  benefices.  .  The 
sovereign  has  custody  of  the  lay-revenues  during  a 
vacancy.  Queen  Ehzabeth  kept  the  see  of  Ely 
vacant  nineteen  years. 

AH  the  bishops  of  a  province,  with  respect  to  their 
archbishop,  are  called  his  suffragans ;  but  originally 
this  term  denoted  the  bishops  who  were  conse- 
crated to  assist  and  help  the  other  bishops,  and  to 
supply  their  places  when  absent.  They  were  also 
called  chorepiscopi,  or  bishops  of  the  country. 

The  B.  of  Durham  had  formerly  a,  palatine  juris- 
diction, as  it  was  called,  in  the  county  of  Durham ; 
and  the  B.  of  Ely  had  a  similar  secular  authority 
in  certain  places ;  but  these  powers  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  crown  in  1836.  The  houses  of  bishops 
are  caUed  their  palaces.  In  old  times  their  palaces 
in  London  were  extra-diocesan ;  and  while  residing 
there,  they  exercised  jurisdiction  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  their  own  dioceses.  This  personal  privilege  is 
now  extinct  in  the  bishops ;  but  Lambeth  House, 
Croydon,  Winchester  Place,  and  Ely  House  retain 
the  privilege.  A  bishop  makes  a  triennial  visitation 
of  his  diocese. 

The  conferring  of  orders  rests,  in  a  great  measure, 
with  the  discretion  of  the  bishop.  He  can  refuse  to 
ordain  without  giving  any  reason,  but  he  can  ordain 
no  person  who  does  not  subscribe  to  the  Queen's 
supremacy,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  A  candidate  for  orders  must 
be  first  examined  and  approved ;  and  the  person  to 
whom  the  right  of  performing  this  duty  belongs,  is 
by  the  Canon  Law  the  archdeacon  of  the  diocese. 
A  B.  may  give  letters  dimissory  to  another  B., 
licensing  the  latter  to  ordain  a  candidate.  No 
person  under  23  can  be  ordained  deacon,  and  none 
can  be  ordained  priest  imder  24  years  of  age.  See 
Ordination. 

In  England,  there  are  28  bishops,  includuig  the 
two  metropolitans — ^viz.,  Canterbury;  York;  Lon- 
don ;  Durham ;  Winchester ;  Bangor  ;  Rochester ; 
Exeter;  Peterborough;  St  David's;  Worcester; 
Chichester ;  Lichfield  ;  Ely ;  Oxford ;  St  Asaph ; 
Manchester;  Hereford;  Chester;  Llandaff;  Lin- 
coln ;  Salisbury ;  Bath  and  WeUs ;  CarKsle ;  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol ;  Ripon  ;  Norwich ;  Sodor  and 
Man. ,  Two  of  these,  the  B.  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and 
the  junior  of  the  rest  (provided  he  be  not  either  of 
the  archbishops,  or  London,  Durham,  or  Winchester), 
have  no  seat  in  parliament. 

In  Ireland,  there  are  twelve,  including  the  two 
metropoHtans,  whose  sees  stand  first — viz.,  Armagh 
and  Clogher;  Dublin  and  Kildare;  Meath;  KiUa- 
loe,  Kilfenora,  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh;  Tuam, 
KiUala,  and  Achonry ;  Ossory,  Perns,  and  Leighlin ; 
Cashel,  Emly,  Waterford,  and  Lismore;  Down, 
Connor,  and  Dromore  ;  Derry  and  Raphoe ;  Limerick, 
Ardf  ert,  and  Aghadoe ;  Kilmore,  Elphin,  and 
Ardagh ;  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross. 

In  British  North  America,  there  are  nine  sees ; 
in  the  West  Indies,  four ;  in  South  America,  one ;  in 
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Africa,  six ;  in  Asia,  six;  in  Australasia,  twelve  ;  and 
in  Europe,  one — that  of  Gibraltar.  There  is  also  a 
B.  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  at 
Jerusalem.  Tliere  are  seven  bishops  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Scotland  (q.  v.)— viz.,  of  Edinburgh ; 
Argyle  and  the  Isles;  Brechin,  Glasgow,  and  Gallo- 
way ;  Moray  and  Ross  ;  St  Andrews  and  Aberdeen. 
In  the  United  States,  there  are  thirty-nine  bishops 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

There  are  fourteen  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in 
England,  four  in  Scotland,  and  four  Roman  Cathohc 
archbishops  in  Ireland.  The  assumption  of  territo- 
rial titles  by  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  England 
and  Scotland  is  illegal,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,, 
commonly  ascribed  to  them  by  members  of  that 
communion.  See  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Poliii/, 
Bum's  Ecdesiastical  Law,  Cripps's  Laws  of  the 
Glmrch,  and  Blackstone.    See  also  Archbishop. 

BI'SHOP,  Boy.    See  Boy  Bishop. 

BI'SHOP,  a  favourite  beverage  composed  of  red 
wine  (claret.  Burgundy,  &c.)  poured  warm  or  cold 
upon  ripe  bitter  oranges,  sugared  and  spiced  to  taste, 
and  drunk  either  hot  or  cold.  The  quaHty  of  the  B> 
depends  upon  the  excellence  of  the  wine  employed 
in  its  preparation.  The  oranges  must  be  carefiilly 
selected,  and  the  white  part  Between  the  peel  and 
pulp  must  be  thrown  away.  If  white  wine  be  used, 
the  beverage  is  called  cardinal;  and  with  Tokay 
it  becomes  pope.  Taken  in  moderation,  B.  is  a. 
wholesome  drink;  but  if  partaken  of  too  freely, 
the  Eethereal  oil  contained  in  the  orange-peel  is  apt 
to  occasion  headache.  The  beverage  was  known, 
under  other  names  in  Germany  dunng  the  middle 
ages,  having  been  imported  into  that  country  from 
Iranoe  and  Italy;  its  present  name  seems  to  have- 
been  bestowed  during  the  17th  c. 

BISHOP,  Sib  Henry  Rowley,  an  eminent  Eng' 
lish  composer  of  music,  was  bom  in  London  in  1780^ 
His  principal  musical  instructor  was  Signer  Fran- 
cisco Bianchi,  an  opera  composer  settled  m  Loudon. 
In  1806  B.  was  appointed  composer  of  ballet  musie 
at  the  Opera.  His  most  popular  operatic  entertain- 
ments were  Chiy  Mannering;  The  Slave;  The  Miller 
and  his  Men;  Maid  Marian;  Native  Land;  The 
Virgin  of  the  Sun;  &c. — all  remarkable  for  their 
long  flowing  melodies,  animated  style,  and  true- 
musical  power.  From  1810  to  1824,  he  was  director 
of  the  music  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  One  of 
the  first  directors  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  he 
for  many  years  conducted  the  concerts  of  Ancient 
Music.  He  arranged  several  volumes  of  the 
N'ational  Melodies,  and  succeeded  Sir  John  Steven- 
son as  arranger  of  the  airs  selected  by  Moore  for 
his  Melodies.  In  June  1839  he  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Music  from  the  university  of  Oxford', 
and  in  November  1841,  was  elected  Reid  Professor 
of  Music  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In  184Z 
he  was  knighted.  In  December  1843  he  resigned 
his  Edinburgh  chair,  and  in  February  1848  was 
elected  professor  of  music  in  the  university  of 
Oxford.  In  his  later  years  he  was  in  very  neces- 
sitous circumstances.    He  died  April  30,  1855. 

BI'SHOP'S  CASTLE,  a  town  in  the  south-west  of 
Shropshire,  19  miles  south-west  of  Shrewsbury.  It 
is  irregularly  built  on  a  lull  slope.  Pop.  1851,  1961. 
The  bishops  of  Hereford  had  formerly  a  castle  here, 
now  destroyed.  During  the  oivU  wars  of  the  17th  c, 
the  inhabitants  took  shelter  in  the  church,  which, 
was  demolished  over  their  heads. 

BI'SHOP'S  STO'RTFORD,  a  town  of  Hertford- 
shire, on  the  Stort,  10  miles  east-north-east  of  Hert- 
ford. It  chiefly  consists  of  two  streets  in  the  form 
of  a  cross.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  grain  and  malt, 
and  has  several  tan-yards.  B.  S.  was  in  Saxon  times 
the  property  of  the  bishops  of  London.    Pop.  5280. 
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BI'SHOP'S  "WA'LTHAM,  a  town  of  Hampshire, 
about  10  mUea  eaat-north-east  of  Southampton. 
Pop.  of  parish  (1851),  2265.  Cam,  leather,  and  malt 
form  the  ohirf  trade  of  the  town.  It  has  been 
immemorially  the  property  of  the  see  of  Winchester. 
There  are  the  remains  of  a  bishop's  castle,  built  in 
1135  by  Henry  de  Bloisking,  King  Stephen's  brother, 
and  which  was  reduced  to  ruins  during  the  civil 
wars  of  the  l7th  o.  A  gang  of  '  Waltham  Blacks,' 
or  deer-stealers,  infested  the  forest  in  this  Tdcinity 
in  the  ear^part  of  the  18th  o.  The  Blach  Act  (q.  v.) 
was  passed  in  1723,  to  put  them  down. 

BISIGNA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  proviuoe 
of  Calabria  Citra,  is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the 
junction  of  the  Muoone  with  the  Crati,  about  15 
miles  north  of  Cosenza.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a 
castle,  and  a  trade  in  sUk,  and  gives  the  title  of 
prince  to  the  existing  branch  of  the  Sanseverino 
fanuly.    Pop.  5000. 

BI'SLEY,  a  town  of  Gloucestershire,  11  miles 
south-east  of  Gloucester.  Pop.  of  parish,  4801. 
The  chief  manufacture  is  coarse  clothing.  The 
church  contains  some  interesting  monuments,  a 
cross-legged  knight  in  armour,  and  an  ancient  stone 
font.  There  is  also  an  ancient  octagonal  stone- 
cross  in  the  churchyard.  The  canal  uniting  the 
Severn  and  the  Thames  passes  through  the  parish, 
the  highest  part  being  370  feet  Move  the  sea 
level. 

BIS'MUTH  is  a  brittle  metal  of  a  crystalline 
tescture,  and  of.  a  white  colour  tinged  with  a  faint 
red  hue.  It  is  found  native  in  Cornwall,  Germany, 
Rrance,  and  Sweden,  where  it  occurs  in  veins  or 
fissures  passing  through  other  rooks.  The  princi- 
pal natural  source  is  an  impure  metal ;  but  it  is 
likewise  found  ia  combination  with  oxygen,  sulphur, 
and  arsenic.  The  pure  metal  is  generSly  obtained 
by  heating  the  impure  native  B.  in  iron  tubes  in  a 
furnace,  when  the  metal  volatilises,  and  the  vapour, 
condensing  into  a  liquid  in  a  somewhat  cool  part 
of  the  tube,  runs  into  a  receiving-vessel,  and  is 
ultimately  transferred  to  moulds,  where  it  solidifies 
with  a  crystalline  texture.  B.  is  represented  by 
the  chemist  by  the  symbol  Bi ;  has  the  atomic 
weight  or  equivalent  of  213,  and  has  the  specific 
gravity  of  9783  to  9833  (water  =  1000).  The  metal 
B.  is  seldom  employed  by  itself  iu  the  arts.    The 


Bismuth : 

a,  example  of  native  bismuth  from  Redruth,  in  Cornwall ; 

6,  crystal  of  bismuth. 

alloys  of  B.  are  of  considerable  commercial  import- 
ance. In  combination  with  tin,  B.  forms  an  alloy 
possessing  great  sonorousness,  and  therefore  suitable 
for  bells.  The  sdloy  of  8  of  B.,  5  of  lead,  and  3  of 
tin,  readily  fuses  at  202°  F.,  and  therefore  melts  in 
boiliag  water;  andithe  alloy  of  2  of  B.;  1  of  lead, 
and  1.  of  tin,  at  200-75°  F.  Either  of  the  latter 
alloys  is  entitled  to  ike  term  fusible  alloy,  and  when 
mixed  with  some  mercury,  becomes  still  more  fusible, 
and  may  then  be  used  in  forming  moulds  for  toUet- 
so^s,  and  in  talking  casts. 

B.  fonng  several  compounds  of  service  in  the  arts 
and  in  medicine ;  it  combines  with  oxygen  to  form 


several  oxides,  of  which  the  teroxide  (BiO^)  is  the 
most  important.  It  majr  be  prepaj^ed  by  evaporating 
the  solution  of  the  temitrate  of  B.  (BiOjjSl^Oj)  ta 
dryness,  and  then  healiing,  when  the  nitric  aeid. 
(SNOj)  escapes,  and  leaves  the  teroxide  of  B.  (Bid  3) 
as  a  yellowish  powder.  It  is  employed  in  the 
porcelain  manufacture  as  an  agent  for  fixing  the 
gilding,  and  for  increasing  the  fusibility,  of  mixes, 
at  the  same  time  neutralising/  the  colours  whioli 
are  often  oonmiunicated  by  them.  The  temitrate 
of  B.  is  prepared  by  acting  upon  the  metal  B.  with 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  commercial  nitric  acid  and 
one  part  of  water,  and  applying  heat.  The  subnitrate 
or  basic  nitrate  of  B.  receives  the  names  of  Pearl 
White,  Pearl  Powder,  Blanc  de  Fard,  Blanc  dMs- 
pagne,  Majestery  of  B.,  and  Perlweiss  and  Schmink- 
weiss  (German).  It  is  used  as  a  cosmetic,  but  is- 
apt  to  become  gray  in  tint,  and  even  brown  or 
black,  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  often  evolved 
from  sewers,  cesspools,  and  drains,  comes  in  contact 
with  it. 

The  subnitrate  of  B.,  the  only  medicinal  prepara- 
tion formed  from  this  metal,  acts  as  a  localirritant- 
and  caustic  poison  on  animals.  On  man,  when 
given  in  small  doses,  it  acts  locally  as  an  astrmgent, 
diminishing  secretion.  On  account  of  the  frequent 
relief  given  by  it  in  painful  affections  of  the- 
stomach,  where  there  is  no  oi:ganio  disease,  but 
where  sickness  and  vomiting  take  place,  accom- 
panied by  cramp  or  nervous  i&order,  it  is  supposed 
to  act  on  the  nerves  of  this  viscus  as  a  sedative.  It 
has  also  been  denominated  tonic  and  antispasmodic. 
Vogt  says,  that  when  used  as  a  cosmetic,  it  has  been 
known  to  produce  a  spasmodic  trembling  of  the 
face,  ending  in  paralysis. 

BI'SOS",  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  an 
animal  of  the  same  genus  with  the  ox  (q.  v.),  still 
called  the  B.,  or  the  European  B.  (Bos  Bison  of  some 
naturalists.  Bos  Vnm  of  others) ;  also  known  as  the 
Aurochs-  (Germ.,  -wild  animal,  or  -wild  ox).  This 
animal  at  one  time  abounded  in  mOst  parts  of 
Europe,  but  is  now  found  only  in  the  forests  of 
Moldavia,  WaUachia,  lithuauia,  and  Caucasus, 
fierds  of  bisons,  carefully  protected  by  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  and  believed  to  amount  to  about  800  in 
aUi  roam  through  the  g^eat  forest  of  Bialowieza,  in 
Lithuania.  The  B.  differs  from  all  varieties  of  the 
common  ox,  in  the  arched  line  of  the  back,  which 
rises  in  a  sudden  elevation  behind  the  neck ;  the 
hump  which  is  formed  not  consisting,  however,  of 
mere  fat,  but  in  great  part  of  the  very  thick  and 
strong  muscles  which  support  the  large  head.  It  is- 
remarkable  for  strength  in  the  fore-parts,  and  trees 
of  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter  cannot  withstand 
the  thrusts  of  old  bulls.  It  is  capable  of  repelling 
all  the  attacks  of  the  wolf  or  bear,  rushing  upon, 
overthrowing,  and  then  trampHng  an  adversary. 
Its  -horns  are  short,  tapering,  very  distant,  spreading, 
a  little  curved  inwards  at  the  point.  They  aire' 
-  affixed  not  at  the  extremities  of  the  most  elevated 
saUent  line  of  the  head,  as  in  the  ox,  but  consider- 
ably in  front  of  it.  The  figure  of  the  forehead 
differs  also  from  that  of  the  ox  in  its  greater  breadth, 
and  in  its  convex  profile.  '  Another  important 
anatomical  difference  is  in  the  number  of  ribs,  of 
which  the  B.  has  fourteen  pair,  whilst  the  ox  has 
only  thirteen;  and  the  vertebra  of  the  tail  are 
fewer,  being  only  nineteen  instead  of  twenty-one. 
The  hair  of  the  forehead  is  long  and  shaggy;  that 
under  the  chin  and  on  the  breast  forms  a  sort  of 
beard;  and  in  winter  the  neck,  hump,  and  shoulders 
are  covered  -with  long  woolly  hair,  of  a  dusky 
bfown  colour,  intermingled  with  a  short,  soft,  fawn- 
coloured  fur.  This  long  hair  is  gradually  oast  in 
summer.  The  legs,  back,  and  ninder-parts  are 
covered  with    short    dark-brown   hair.     The  tail 
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terminates  in  a  large  tuft.  The  females  are  not  so 
large  as  the  males,  nor  do  they  exhibit  the  same 
shagguiesa  of  the  fore-parts.  The  B.  is  the  largest 
qjuaoruped.  now  existing  in  Europe,  although  -within 
tile  historic  period  tlSre  appears  to  have  existed 
along  -with  it  an  ox  exceedmg  it  in  size;  and  it 
appears  to  have  heen  this  ox,  and  not  the  B.,  which 
was  called  Urus  (q.  v.)  by  the  ancients,  although 
their  Bonasus  (or  Bonassfua)  was  probably  the  same 
with  the  bison. — The  food  of  the  B.  consists  of  grass 
and  brushwood,  and  the  leaves  and  bark  of  young 
trees.  Its  cry  is  peculiar,  'resembling  a  groan  or  a 
grunt,  more  than  the  lowing  of  an  ox?  fi  does  not 
attain  its  fuU  stature  till  after  its  sixth  year,  and 
lives  for  about  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  period 
of  gestation  appears  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  the 
ox.  The  B.  has  never  been  reduced  to  suibjection 
by  man,  and  the  domestication  even  of  individuals 
taken  young,  has  been  very  partial.  It  generally 
shews  a  great  aversion  to  the  domestic  ox.  The 
common  statement,  however,  that  the  B.  calf  invari- 
ably refuses  to  be  suckled  by  the  domestic  cow,  is 
contradicted  on  the  exceHent  authority  of  the  master 
of  the  imperial  forests  in.  the  Russian  govern- 
ment of  Grodno. — The  B.  is  generally  very  shy,  and 
can  only  be  approached  from  the  leewar(^  its  smeU 
being  very  acute.  It  is  easily  provoked,  and  is  not 
approached  without  danger.  It  runs  very  swiftly, 
although  it  cannot  long  continue  its  flight,  galloping 
with  its  head  very  low,  so  that  the  hoofs  are  jaised 
higher  than  the  head. 

There  is  no  historical  evidence  that  the  B.  ever 
existed  in  Britain ;  but  remains  of  this,  or  of  a  very 
closely  allied  species,  are  found  in  pliocene  fresh- 
water beds  in  several  parts  of  England,  as  well  as 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  size  of  these  B. 
bones  is,  however,  so  great  as  of  itself  to  cause  a 
doubt  of  the  identity  of  the .  species,  and  the  horns 
are  longer  in  proportion.  The  fossil  B.  has  been 
called  Bison  priscMs;  Bison  .being  by  some  natu- 
ralists separated  as  a  genus  from  Bos,  upon  the 
ground  chiefly  of  the  osteological  diflferencea  in  the 
head. 

The  American  B.  {Bos  Amerkanus  of  some  natu- 
ralists, B.  Bison  of  others)  is  interesting  as  the  only 
species  of  the  ox  family  indigenous  to  America,  except 
the  Musk  Ox  (o[.  v.)  of  the  subarctic  regions.  It 
is  commonly  called  Buffalo  by  the  An^o-Americans, 
although  it  is  very  different  from  the  Buffaloes  (q.v.) 
of  the  old  world.  It  is  found  in  vast  numbers  in 
the  great  prairies  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Kocky  Mountains;  it  occurs  as  far  north  as  the 
vicinity  of  Great  Marten  Lake,  in  lat.  63°  or  64° ; 
extensive  level  and  marshy  tracts  there  affording  it 
suitable  food,  although  it  is  nowhere  else  to  be  met 
with  in  so  high  a  latitude.  Its  southern  hmit 
appears  to  be  in  New  Mexico.  It  is  comparatively 
rare  to  the  west  of  the  Eooky  Mountains,  and 
appears  to  have  been  rare  to  the  east  of  the  Appal- 
achians, even  on  the  first  settlement  of  Europeans. 
Within  the  present  century,  however,  it  was  found 
in  the  western  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
in  large  numbers  in  that  of  Ohio ;  but  it  has  now 
disappeared  from  the  whole  region  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  it  is  necessary  to  advance  about 
one  hundred  mUes  to  the  westward  of  that  river 
before  considerable  numbers  are  anywhere  to  be 
found.  In  the  western  prairies,  enormous  herds 
BtUl  congregate ;  great  plams  are  sometimes  spotted 
and  darkened  with  them  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ; 
'countless  thousands'  are  described  as  coming  to 
refresh  themselves  in  stagnant  pools;  and  their 
paths  are  said  to  be,  in  some  parts  of  the  wHder- 
ness,  as- frequent  and  almost  as  conspicuous  as  the 
roads  in  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  United 
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About  300,000  Indians  are  supposed  to  subsist 
almost  entirely  on  the  flesh  of  the  B.  The  spear 
and  the  bow  and  arrow  are  stiU  much  employed  by 
them  in  hunting  it<  although  many  of  them  also  use 
firearms.  They  frequently  pursue  it  on  horseback; 
but  the  hunter,  whether  on  horseback  or  on  foot, 
has  often  much  diffieiJty  in  getting  within  shot, 
upon  account  of  its  keenness  of  scent,  and  the  speed 
with  which  it  runs.  The  cha,se  of  the  B.  is  also  very 
dangerous,  as  it  is  apt  to  turn  upon  an  adversary, 
and  even  a  fleet  horse  cannot  always  escape  it. 
Great  numbers,  however,  are  sometimes  killed  when 
the  hunters  can  succeed  in  throwing  the  herds  that 
are  scattered  over  the  plains  into  confusion,  so  that 
they  run  wildly,  without  heeding  whither.  Another 
expedient  of  the  Indians  is  to  set  fire  to  the  grass  of 
the  prairies  around  them,  when  they  retire  in  great 
consternation  to  the  centre,  and  are  easUy  kiUed. 
A  sort  of  pound  or  enclosure  is  sometimes  made, 
with  a  long  avenue  leading  to  it,  and  an  embank- 
ment of  snow,  such  that  when  the  animals  have 
descended  over  it  they  cannot  return,  and  by  this 
means  great  numbers  are  often  captured  and  killed. 
Livingstone  describes  a  similar  expedient  as  in  use 
for  killing  wild  animals  iu  South  Africa.  Some- 
times, also,  the  Indians  contrive  to  throw  them  into 
consternation,  and  to  make  them  run  towards  a 
precipice,  over  which  many  of  the  foremost  are 
driven  by  the  crowds  which  throng  up  behind. 

The  Aiuerioan  B.  is  very  similar  to  the  European. 
In  general,  it  is  of  rather  smaller  size,  but  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  always  the  case,  and  it  is  said 
sometimes  to  attain  a  weight  of  2000  lbs.  Its  limbs 
and  tail  are  shorter,  and  the  tail  consists  of  fewer 
vertebrae.  The  horns  are  shorter  and  more  blunt. 
The  fore-parts  are  still  more  shaggy,  and  retain 
more  of  their  shagginess  in  summer.  The  ground 
upon  which  many  naturalists  have  rested  their  chief 
confidence  of  specific  difference  has  been,  however, 
the   presence  of   an  additional   pair  of   ribs,  the 
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American  Bison. 

American  B.  being  said  to  have  fifteen  pair;  but 
Mr  Vasey  has  recently  ascertained  that,  like  the 
European  B.,  it  has  only  fourteen.  The  more 
gregarious  habit  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for. 
Eke  that  of  the  American  beaver,  by  difference  of 
circumstances. 

The  woH  is  quite  unable  to  contend  with  the  B., 
but  many  wolves  often  hang  around  the  herds,  to 
devour  calves  which  may  stray,  or  aged  animals 
which  have  become  too  weak  to  keep  up  with  the 
rest.  These  have  sometimes  been  seen  assailed  by 
whole  packs  of  wolves,  and  dealing  death  to  many 
of  their  assailants,  before  they  were  compelled  to 
yield  to  numbers  and  hungry  pertinacity.  The 
only  American  anunal  that  is  singly  capable  of 
overcoming  the  B.  is  the  grisly  bear.  See  Bbab. 
.  The  flesh  of  the  B.  is  very  good,  and  differs  from 
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that  of  the  ox  in  having  a  sort  of  veniaon  flavonr. 
The  hximp,  in  particular,  is  esteemed  a  delicacy. — 
Pemmican  (q.  v.),  so  much  the  food  of  far-hunters 
and  northern  voyageurs,  is  made  of  the  fleah  and  fat 
of  the  bison, — The  tallow  forms  an  important  article 
of  trade.  One  bull  sometimes  yields  150  lbs.  The 
skins  are  much  used  by  the  Indians  for  blankets, 
and  when  tanned,  as  coverings  for  their  lodges  and 
beds.  A  blanket  of  B.'s  skm  is  not  unfrequently 
sold  for  three  or  four  pounds  sterling  in  Canada,  to 
be  used  as  a  travelling  cloak  or  wrapper.  The 
Mandan  Indians  make  canoes  of  B.  skins  spread 
upon  wicker-work  frames.  These  canoes  have  the 
round  form  of  the  Welsh  corade  (q.  v.).  The  long 
hair  or  fleece  is  spim  and  woven  into  cloth;  and 
some  of  it  which  has  been  brought  to  England  has 
been  made  into  very  fine  cloth:  stockings,  gloves, 
&c.,  are  also  knitted  of  it.  A  male  B.  yields  from 
six  to  eight  pounds  of  this  long  hair. 

The  few  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
domesticate  the  American  B.,  hare  been  so  far  suc- 
cessful, that  they  afford  encouragement  to  further 
experiments.  The  size  and  strength  of  the  animal 
make  it  probable  that,  i£  domesticated,  it  would  be 
of  great  use. 

BISSA'GOS  or  BIJTJ'GA  KLANDS,  a  group 
of  small  volcanic  islands,  about  20  in  all,  oS  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  10°  2' — 11°  42'  N.,  and 
long.  15° — 17°  W.,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  islands  are  enclosed  by  a  reef,  and,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  are  thickly  wooded.  Many  of  them 
appear  to  be  densely  peopled  by  a  savage,  thievish, 
negro  race,  who  cultivate  maize,  bananas,  and  palms, 
and  feed  cattle  and  goats,  which  constitute  their 
chief  wealth.  There  are  several  fine  ports.  On  one 
of  the  islands,  Bulama,  the  British  formed  a  settle- 
ment in  1792,  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  it  the 
following  year,  on  account  of  its  unhealthiness. 
Bissao,  one  of  the  group,  on  which  there  is  a  Portu- 
guese settlement,  has  a  population  of  8000.  It  carries 
on  a  large  trade  in  slaves,  nearly  all  its  European 
inhabitants  being  engaged  in  the  traffic.  It  has 
also  a  trade  in  rice,  wax,  hides,  &c.,  and  imports 
annually  about  £20,000  worth  of  British  manufac- 
tured goods. 

BISSBN,  WiLHBM,  a  distinguished  Danish  sculp- 
tor of  the  present  time,  was  bom  near  Schleswig 
in  1798,  and  studied  his  a.rt  for  ten  years  in  Rome, 
under  the  guidance  of  his  coimtryman,  Thorwaldaen. 
Keturning  home,  he  executed  a  number  of  excellent 
works  (a  bust  of  Oersted,  Atalante  hunting,  &c.). 
In  1841,  he  returned  to  Rome,  being  commissioned 
by  the  government  to  make  18  statues  larger  than 
life.  Along  with  these  he  Jjroduced  a  Venus,  and 
a  charming  piece,  'Cupid  sharpening  his  Arrow.' 
Being  recalled  to  Copenhagen,  he  was  commissioned 
to  execute  a  frieze  of  several  hundred  feet  long 
for  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  representing  the 
development  of  the  human  race  according  to 
the  ,  Greek  mythology.  Thorwaldsen,  in  his  wiU, 
appointed  B.  to  complete  his  unfinished  works  and 
have  charge  of  his  museum.  In  1850  he  was  made 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  Copenhagen.  At 
the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1855,  he  was  uie  only 
sculptor  who  represented  Danish  art. 

Bl'STORT  {Polygonv/ni  Bistorta),  a  perennial 
plant,  1 — 14  ft.  high,  with  a  simple  stem,  ovate  sub- 
cordate  and  wavy  leaves,  the  radical  leaves  tapering 
into  a  long  footstalk,  and  one  dense  terminal 
cylindrical  spiked  raceme  of  flesh-coloured  flowers. 
The  root  is  about  the  thickness  of  the  little-fljiger, 
blackish  brown  externally,  reddish  within,  and  tor- 
tuous (whence  the  name  bistort).  The  whole  plant 
is  astringent,  containing  much  tannin;  the  root  is 
one  of  me  strongest  vegetable  astringents,  and  is 


much  employed  in  medicine,  both  internally  and 
externally,  in  hemorrhages  and  many  other  com- 
plaints.   B.  is  a,  native  of  meadows  in  Europej  and 
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is  found  in  Britain,  but  is  by  no  means  common. 
See  PoLTGONtnu. 

Bl'STRE,  or  BI'STEE,  is  a  pigment  of  a  warm 
brown  colour,  prepared  from ,  the  soot  of  wood, 
especially  beech.  It  is  used  in  water-colours  after 
the  manner  of  Indian  ink. 

BI'STRITZ,  a  fortified  town  of  Transylvania, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Bistritz  River,  in  a 
fine  valley  about  50  miles  north-east  of  Klausen- 
burg.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  illustrious  Hunyads. 
It  has  several  large  cattle-fairs,  but  the  extensive 
general  trade  it  once  carried  on  is  now  entirely 
gone.  Eorming,  as  it  does,  the  last  strong  position 
in  the  north-east  of  Transylvania,  it  was  repeatedly 
during  1848 — 1849  the  scene  of  hot  strife  between 
the  Hungarian  and  Austrian  generals.  Pop.  6500. 
— B.  is  also  the  name  of  a  river  which,  nsing  in 
East  Hungary,  flows  south-east  through  Bukowina 
and  Moldavia,  and  joins  the  Sereth  near  Baku,  after 
a  course  of  110  milea,  and  is  called  the  Golden  B.,  on 
account  of  the  auriferous  character  of*its  sands. 

BIT,  or  BITT,  in  ship-building,  is  a  frame  com- 
posed chiefly  of  two  short  but  strong  vertical 
timbers,  fixed  into  or  upon  the  deck  in  the  fore-part 
of  the  vessd.  Its  main  purpose  is  for  fastening  the 
cable  when  the  ship  rides  at  anchor,  and  for  'lead- 
ing '  the  principal  ropes  of  the  rigging.  To  '  bit  the 
cable,'  is  to  fasten  it  round  the  bit.  Various  kinds 
dre  called  'riding-bits,'  'Elliott's  bits,'  'Carriok- 
bits,'  'paul-bits,'  'jeer-bits,'  'topsail-sheet-bits,'  &o. 
Having  to  resist  great  strains,  tiie  bits  are  strpngly 
bolted  to  the  beams  that  support  the  deck. 

BITCHE,  a  town  of  Erance,  in  the  department 
of   the  MoseUe,  in  a  wild  and  wooded  pass   of 
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the  Vosges,  about  16  miles  east-south-east  of 
Sarreguemines.  Its  citadel,  which  is  hmlt  on  a 
precipitous  and  isolated  rock,  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  is  well  supplied  with  water,  defended  by 
80  cannons,  has  accommodation  for  a  garrison  of 
1000  men,  and  is  considered  all  but  impregnable. 
The  Prussians  imder  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
attempted  to  surprise  it  in  1793,  but  failed.  Pop.  of 
town,  2456,  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  glass,  and  porcelain. 

BITHOO'E,  =.  town  in  India  in  the  district  of 
Cawnpore  and  sub-presidency  of  North-west  Pro- 
vinces, stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  about 
12  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Cawnpore  itself.  B., 
particularly  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Brahma,  has 
numerous  pagodas.  It  is,  of  course,  a  favourite  resort 
for  pilgrims,  who  here,  as  at  Benares  and  Bindraban, 
have  access  to  the  sacred  stream  for  purposes  of 
ablution,  by  means  of  elaborately  constructed  ghauts. 
During  the  mutiny  of  1857,  B.  acquired  an  unenvi- 
able notoriety  as  the  stronghold  of  ■  Nena  Sahib. 
Here  also  Havelock  more  than  once  exacted  retri- 
bution, however  inadequate,  defeating  the  Nena  in 
the  field,  and  burning  his  fort.  B.  is  said  to  contain 
8217  inhabitants. 

BITHY'NIA,  an  ancient  division  of  Asia  Minor, 
was  separated  from  Europe  by  the  Propontis  (Sea  of 
Marmora)  and  the  Thracian  Bosporus  (Strait  of 
Constantinople),  and  was  bounded  N.  by  the  Euxine, 
and  S.  by  (jalatia,  Phrygia,  and  Mysia.  Its 
eastern  limits  were  not  very  clearly  defined,  but 
they  at  least  extended  as  far  as  Paphlagonia. 
It  contained  the  famous  Greek  cities  or  colonies 
of  Chalcedon,  Heraclea,  &c. ;  and  at  later  periods, 
Nicomedia,  Nicsea,  and  Prusa,  were  flourishing 
cities  of  Bithynia.  The  inhabitants  of  B.  were 
supposed  to  be  of  Thracian  origin.  The  coimtry 
was  subdued  (560  B.C.)  by  Croesus  of  Lydia,  and 
five  years  later,  fell  under  the  Persian  dominion. 
But  about  440  or  430  B.  c,  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  imder  a  dynasty  of  native  princes, 
who  made  Nicomedia  their  capital.  The  last 
king,  Nioomedes  III.,  made  the  Bomans  his  heirs, 
and  with  a  large  addition  from  the  Pontic  king- 
dom, B.  became  a  province  of  the  empire  (74 
B.C.).  Under  Trajan,  B.  was  governed  by  Pliiiy 
the  Younger,  whose  letters  to  the  emperor  on 
the  administration  and  condition  of  the  province 
contain  the  well-known  passage  respecting  the 
Christians.  The  Emperor  Diocletian  made  Nicomedia 
his  habitual  residence.  In  1298,  Osman  the  Turk 
broke  into  the  country;  and  in  1328,  Prusa,  or 
Brusa,  then  the  chief  town  of  B.,  became  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Osmanli. 

BITLI'S,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
pashalic  of  West  Van,  in  lat.  38°  24'  N.,  and  long. 
42°  5'  E.,  about  120  miles  south-east  from  Erzrum. 
It  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  5156  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  deep  ravine  traversed  by 
the  river  Bitlis,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the 
Tigris.  B.  is  a  straggling,  irregular  place,  covering 
a  large  surface  of  ground,  and  surrounded  by  bare 
limestone  mountains,  rising  to  a  height  of  about 
2000  feet  above  the  valley,  which  is  filled  with 
orchards  and  gardens,  and  watered  by  numerous 
streams  and  springs.  It  has  3  mosques,  about  12 
convents  belonging  to  the  howling  dervishes,  who 
appear  to  have  made  B.  their  head-quarters,  several 
well-stocked  bazaars,  and  extensive  manufactures  of 
cotton  cloths,  which  are  celebrated  for  their  bright 
red  dye.  It  has  also  a  very  extensive  trade.  The 
import  of  British  goods  is  small.  The  population 
consists  of  about  2000  Mohammedan,  and  lOQO 
Armenian  families.  The  Persians  defeated  Solyman 
the  Magnificent  near  B.  in  1554. 


BITO'NTO  (ancient  Butuntum),  a  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  province  of  Bari,  and  10  miles  west-south- 
west of  the  city  of  Bari.  It  is  situated  in  a  fruitful 
plain  about  5  rmles  from  the  sea,  is  well  buUt,  is,  con- 
jointly with  Ruvo,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  fine 
cathedral,  monasteries,  and  a  nunnery.  Pop.  16,000, 
who  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in  a  wine  called 
Zagarello,  which  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  environs. 
B.  is  the  birthplace  of  Giordani,  the  mathema- 
tician. In  its  vicinity,  the  Spaniards,  under  Count 
de  Montemar,  gained  a  splendid  victory  over  the 
Austrians  on  the  25th  of  May  1734,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  Spain  re-obtataed  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples. 

BITTER  CRESS.    See  Ceess. 

BITTER  KING  (Soulaurea  ama'ra),  a  shrub  or 
smaU^tree  of  the  natural  order  Polygalacece  (q.  v.),  a 
native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  which  has  received 
its  name  from  its  intense  bitterness.  The  genus 
differs  from  the  usual  structure  of  the  order  in  its 
regular  flowers.  The  B.  K.  has  large  oval  leaves  and 
axillary  racemes  of  flowers.  It  is  xised  medicinally 
in  fevers  and  other  diseases. 

BITTER  SPAR,  a  name  given  to  Dolomite 
(q.  v.),  from  the  magnesia  contained  in  it,  which  the 
Germans  call  Bitter  Salt. 

BITTER  VETCH.    See  Obobus. 

BI'TTBRN  (Botaurus),  according  to  some  modem, 
ornithologists,  a  genus  of  the  Heron  (q.  v.)  family 
{Ardeidwj;  but  regarded  by  others  as  a  mere  sub- 
genus of  Heron  {Ardea),  and  not  a  very  well  defined 
one.  Bitterns  are  indeed  chiefiy  distinguished  from 
herons  by  the  long,  loose  plumage  of  the  neck, 
which  they  have  the  power  of  erecting  at  pleasure, 
along  with  the  rest  of  their  clothing  feathers,  so  as 
greatly  to  increase  their  apparent  size.  The  back  of 
the  neck,  however,  is  merely  downy,  or  almost  bare, 
the  long  feathers  being  on  the  front  and  sides.  Bitterns 
also  differ  from  herons  ia  the  greater  length  of  their 
toes,  the  middle  toe  being  as  long  as  the  shank.  They 
are  'almost  all  solitary  birds,  inhabiting  reedy  and 
marshjr  places,  where  they  lie  hid  during  the  day, 
and  will  almost  allow  themselves  to  be  trodden 
upon  ere  they  take  wing;  they  feed  during  the 
night,  and  then,  also,  often  rise  spirally  to  a  great 
height  into  the  air,  and  emit  loud  resounding  cries. 
Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  frogs,  and  partly,  also, 
of  fish,  lizards,  water-insects,  &c.,  and  even  of  small 
birds  and  quadrupeds.  The  claw  of  the  middle  toe 
is  serrated  on  the  inner  edge,  probably  to  aid  in 
securing  slippery  prey. — The  Common  B.  {B.  stel- 
laris,  or  Ardea  stellaris)  is  a  bird  very  widely 
diffused  over  the  old  world,  being  found  in  almost 
all,  at  least  of  the  temperate,  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  which  are  sufficiently  marshy  for  its 
manner  of  life.  It  is  now  rare  in  Britain,  owing  to 
drainage ;  but  was  formerly  more  common,  and  in 
the  days  of  falconry,  was  carefully  protected  by 
law  in  England,  on  account  of  the  sport  which  it 
afforded.  Its  flesh  also  was  in  high  esteem,  and  is 
not  rank  and  fishy,  like  that  of  the  lierous  generally. 
In  size,  it  is  rather  less  than  the  common  heron; 
the  bill  is  about  four  inches  long,  the  feathers  on 
the  crown  of  the  head  are  greenish  Mack,  and  the 
plumage  in  general  of  a  dull  yellow  colour,  beauti- 
fully and  irregularly  marked  and  mottled  with  black. 
The  B.  makes  a'rude  nest  of  sticks,  reeds,  &c.,  in  its 
marshy  haunts,  and  lays  four  or  five  greenish-brown 
eggs.  It  has  a  peculiar  bellowing  cry,  which  has 
obtained  for  it  such  English  provincial  names  as 
Mire-drum,  BuU  of  the  Bog,  &c.,  and  many  of  its 
appellations  in  other  languages,  perhaps  even  its 
name  B.  {Bitour,  Botur,  Botaurus).  Some  natu- 
ralists used  to  assert  that  the  booming  cry  of  the  B. 
was  produced  by  the  bird  inserting  its  bill  into  a 
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reed;  that  notion,  however,  has  long  since  been 
exploded.  When  assailed,  it  fights  desperately  with 
biU.  and  elaws ;  and  it  is  dangerous  to  approach 
it  incautiously  when  wounded,  as  it  strilces  with 


Common  Bittern  {Bota/wrus  stellaris), 

its  long  sharp  biU,  if  possible,  at  the  eye. — The 
Lhttle  B.  {B.  minutus,  or  Ardea  mimUa)  is  com- 
mon in  some  parts  of  Europe,  but  rare  in  Britain. 
Its  whole  length  is  only  about  thirteen  inches. — 
The  Amxrioas  B.  {B.  lentigmosus,  or  A.  lenUginosa), 
a  species  almost  equal  in  size  to  the  common  B., 
and  very  similar  to  it  va.  habits  and  voice,  has 
eccasionaJly  been  shot  in  Britain.  It  is  common 
in  many  parts  of  North  America,  migrating  north- 
ward and  southward,  according  to  the  season.  The 
crown  of  the  head  is  reddish  brown,  and  the  colours 
and  :markiQgs  of  the  plumage  differ  considerably 
from  those  of  the  common  B. — The  Least  B.  (B.  or 
A.  exilis)  is  another  North  American  species,  of  very 
small  size,  which  is  also  migratory,  and  somewhat 
social  in  its  habits.  The  Austbaliajst  B.  (B.  or  A. 
avstraMa)  is  generally  diffused  throughout  Australia, 
wherever  marshes  or  sedgy  rivers  occur.  In  habits 
it  closely  resembles  the  B.  of  Europe.  The  head 
and  upper  parts  generally  are  purplish  brown, 
except  the  wings,  which  are  buff,  conspicuously 
freckled  with  brown ;  the  throat,  breast,  and  belly 
mottled  brown  and  buff. 

BI'TTERN,  BITTER  LIQUID,  or  SALT  OIL, 
is  an  oily  liquid  obtained  during  the  preparation 
of  common  salt  (q.  v.).  When  the  mother-hquor  of 
the  evaporating  pans  ceases  to  deposit  crystals  of 
common  salt,  there  is  left  behind  in  the  boilers  the 
material  called  bittern.  It  consists  principally  of  a 
strong  solution  of  common  salt,  along  with  Epsom 
salts,  and  other  compounds  of  magnesia. 

The  B.  at  our  salt-works  is  generally  run  into 
tanlcs,  and  during  winter,  it  is  employed  as  a  source 
of  Epsom  salts.  The  B.  is  treated  with  a  httle 
sulphuric  acid,  which  converts  the  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium (MgCl)  into  sulphate  of  magnesia  (MgOSOg), 
and  on  the  liquid  being  allowed  to  cool,  the  crystals 
of  Epsom  salts  (or  sulphate  of  magnesia)  separate. 


BI'TTBRS  are  prepared  from  an  infusion  of 
herbs  containing  bitter  principles.  The  plant  gener- 
ally used  for  the  purpose  is  Ardiangdka  offidmaUs, 
or  the  Garden  Angelica.  See  Angbuca.  The  roots 
or  seeds,  or  both,  are  placed  in  water,  and  the  whole 
is  left  to  simmer  for  several  days,  when  the  infu- 
sion wiU  be  strong  enough.  The  B.  from  Angelica 
are  not  much  used  by  physicians,  having  been 
superseded  very  much  by  mf  usions  of  gentian,  &c. ; 
but  they  are  still  used  as  a  household  mediciue  in 
town  and  ootmtry  by  elderly  people.  The  chemical 
composition  of  the  root  is : 


Bitter  extractive. 

Volatile  oil. 

Acrid  soft  resin, 

Grum  and  common  salt, , 

Starch, 

Woody  fibre. 

Albumen,    . 

Water  land  loss, 


2706 
0-70 
6-02 

31-75 
5-40 
8-60 
0-97 

19-50 
10000 


The  medicinal  properties  of  B.  are  mainljr  those 
of  a  mild  tonic  and  pungent  aromatic  stimulant, 
and  hence  they  are  serviceable  as  a  stomachic  in 
cases  of  wealmess  of  the  digestive  organs.  The 
taste  is  at  first  sweetish,  rapidly  becoming  hot,  aro- 
matic, and  bitter,  and  the  odour  is  x^ither  pleasant. 
The  Angelica  root  yields  a  larger  amount  of  the 
bitter  principle  than  Angelica  seeds.  Camomile 
flowers,  coriander-seeds,  and  other  vegetable  tonics 
and  stimulants,  are  occasionally  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  bitters. 

BI'TTBRSWBET,  or  WOODY  NIGHTSHADE 
(Solanwm  Dulcamara),  a  plant  found  in  hedges  and 
thickets  in  Britain,  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
also  in  Asia  and  in  North  America.  The  root  is 
perennial;  the  annual  stems  climbing  and  shrubby, 


Bittersweet  (Solamum  Dulcamara) : 
a,  branehlet -with flowers  and  fruit,  reduced;  5,  a  flower,  rednoea. 

many  feet  in  length;  the  leaves  ovate-heart-shaped, 
the  upper  ones  spear-shaped ;  the  flowers  purple,  in 
droopmg  corymbs,  much  resembhng  those  of  its 
congener,  the  potato,  but  much  smaller,  followed 
by  ovate  red  berries  of  tempting  appearance,  which, 
being  poisonous,  are  not  unfrequently  the  cause  of 
serious  accidents,  particularly  to  children.      The 
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twigs,  collected  in  aiituiim  after  tlie  leaves  are 
fallen,  are  used  in  medicine  as  a  diaphoretic  and 
diuretic,  and  as  a  remedy  for  leprosy  and  other 
cutaneous  disorders.    See  Solanum. 

BI'TTERWOOD,  a  name  given  to  certain  species 
of  the  genus  Xylopia,  trees  and  shrubs  remarkable 
for  the  bitterness  of  their  wood,  particularly  the 
West  Indian  X.  glabra,.  Furniture  made  of  this 
■wood  is  safe  from  the  attacks  of  insects. — The  genus 
Xylopia  belongs  to  the  natural  order  AnonacecB 
(q.  v.).  The  fruit  of  some  of  the  species,  particularly 
X  sericea,  is  highly  aromatic  and  pimgent  like  pepper. 
X  sericea  is  a  large  tree,  a  native  of  Brazil ;  its  bark 
is  used  for  making  cordage,  which  is  excellent. 

B.  is  also  the  name  of  Piercma  excdsa  (formerly 
Quassia  excelsa),  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Simaru- 
bacece  (q.  v.),  a  native  of  Jamaica,  the  wood  of  which 
is  used  in  medicine  for  the  same  purposes  as  Quassia 
(q. v.),  and  often  under  that  name;  indeed,  it  is 
probable  that  all  the  present  quassia  of  the  shops 
is  reaEy  this  wood.  It  is,  botanically,  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  true  quassia,  and  possesses  very  similar 
properties,  containing  the  crystaUisable  bitter  prin- 
ciple called  Quassite  or  Quassin.  The  wood,  which 
is  intensely  bitter,  is  a  very  useful  stomachic  and 
tonic ;  an  infusion  of  it  is  a  well-known  and  useful 
fly-poison;  and  it  appears  to  act  as  a  powerfni 
narcotic  ^on  many  quadrupeds. 

BITU'MEH",  a  mineral  substance,  remarkable 
for  its  inflammability  and  its  strong  peculiar  odour ; 
generally,  however,  supposed  to  be  of  vegetable 
ori^.  The  name,  which  was  in  use  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  is  variously  employed,  sometimes 
to  include  a  number  of  the  substances  caheA  Mineral 
Besms  (see  Essiifs,  Minbkal),  particularly  the  liquid 
mineral  substances  called  Naphtha  (q.  v.)  and  Petro- 
leum (q.  V.)  or  Mineral  OU,  and  the  solid  ones  called 
Mineral  Pitch,  Asphalt  {q.-v.),  Mineral  Caoutchouc,  &c. 
— sometimes  in  a  more  restricted  sense  it  is  applied 
by  mineralogists  only  to  some  of  these,  and  by  some 
mineralogists  to  the  solid,  by  others  to  the  liquid 
ones.  All  these  substances  are,  however,  closely 
allied  to  each  other.  Naphtha  and  petroleum  consist 
essentially  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  alone,  84 — 88 
per  cent,  being  carbon;  the  others  contain  also 
a  little  oxygen,  which  is  partiovJarly  the  case  in 
asphalt,  the  degree  of  their  solidity  appearing  to 
depend  upon  the  proportion  of  oxygen  which  they 
contain,  which  amounts  in  some  specimens  of 
asphalt  to  10  per  cent.  Asphalt  also  contains  a 
little  nitrogen.  Bituminous  substances  are  generally 
found  in  connection  with  carboniferous  rooks,  in  dis- 
tricts where  there  is,  or  evidently  has  been,  volcanic 
agency.  See  the  articles  already  referred  to. 
Indeed,  most  kinds  of  coal  contain  B.,  and  a  sub- 
stance essentially  the  same  is  produced  from  all 
kinds  of  coal  by  distiUatiou ;  and  whether  before 
existing  actually  formed  in  the  coal,  or  produced  at 
the  time  by  the  action  of  heat,  B.  may  often  be  seen 
bubbling  from  pieces  of  coal  after  they  have  begun 
to  bum  on  an  ordinary  fire.  Some  of  the  shales  of 
the  coal-measures  are  very  bituminous,  as  is  also  a 
kind  of  marl-slate  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  See  Shale  and  Mabl. — One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  bituminous  minerals  is  that 
called  Mineral  Caoutchouc  ot  Mastic  B.,  and  for  which 
the  new  name  of  Blaterite  has  been  devised,  as  if  to 
support  the  dignity  of  its  exaltation  to  the  rank  of  a 
distmot  mineral  species.  It  is  a  verjr  rare  mdneral, 
only  three  localities  being  known  for  it  in  the  world 
— the  Odin  lead-mine  in  Derbyshire ;  a  coal-mine  at 
Montrelais,  near  Angers,  in  Ib:ance ;  and  a  coal-mine 
near  South  Bury,  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  elastic 
and  flexible  like  caoutchouc,  and  may  be  used,  like 
it,  ior  efEamtg  rpeucdl-marks.  It  is  easily  cut  with  s, 
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knife.  Its  colour  is  blackish,  reddish,  or  yellowish- 
brown  ;  and  its  specific  gravity  is  sometimes  a  little 
less,  and  sometimes  a  little  more  than  that  of  water. 
It  has  a  strong  bituminous  odour,  and  bums  with  a 
sooty  flame. 

BITU'MINOUS  COAL  is  a  term  apphed  to  the 
varieties  of  coal  which  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
volatile  matter.  They  yield,  on  their  destructive 
distillation,  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas,  remark- 
ably pure,  and  with  good  illuminating  qualities,  and 
are  consequently  largely  used  for  that  purpose.  See 
Coal. 

BITU'MINOtrS  LIMESTONES  are  limestones 
impregnated  and  sometimes  deeply  coloured  with 
bituminous  matter,  obtained  from  decaying  vege- 
tables, or,  more  probably,  from  the  decomposed 
remains  of  those  animals,  the  hard  parts  of  which 
form  so  large  an  amount  of  the  rock. 

BITU'MINOUS  SHALES  are  indurated  beds  of 
clay  occurring  in  the  coal-measures,  and  containing 
such  an  amount  of  carbon  and  volatile  matter  that 
they  are  able  to  keep  up  combustion  when  mixed 
with  but  a  little  coaJ.  They  are  indeed  impure  coal, 
with  a  large  percentage  of  ash  or  earthy  matter, 
which  after  burning  retains  the  original  form.  See 
Coal. 

BITZIUS,  Albert,  better  known  under  the 
nom  deplume  of  Jeremias  Gotthelf,  a  Swiss  author, 
was  bom  at  Morat,  in  the  canton  of  Freiburg,  4th 
October  1797.  He  was  educated  for  the  church ; 
and  after  holding  several  cures,  was  appointed,  in 
1832,  pastor  of  LUtzelfluh,  in  Emmenthal,  canton  of 
Bern,  which  office  he  retained  tiU  his  death.  His 
first  work  was  entitled  TIte  Mirror  of  Peasants 
(Burgsdorf,  1836).  It  is  the  touching  history  of  a 
poor  villager,  Jeremias  Gotthelf,  which  pseudonym 
B.  ever  after  retained.  In  1838  appeared  his  Sorrows 
and  Joys  of  a  Schoolmaster ;  in  1839,  Durdi,  the 
Brandy-drinker,  and  Sow  Five  Maidens  miserably 
peri^  in  Brandy  ;  in  1842 — 1846,  Scenes  and  Tradi- 
tions of  the  Svtiss,  in  six  vols.,  in  which  B.  narrates, 
with  great  art,  the  old  national  legends,  among 
which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Beconciliation. 
The  best  and  most  popular  of  his  stories,  however, 
are  Grandmother  Katy  (Berlin,  1848);  Uli,  the  Farm- 
servant  (Berlin,  2d  edition,  1850) ;  its  continuation, 
Uli,  the  Farmer  (2d  edition,  Berlin,  1850) ;  and 
Stories  and  Figures  of  Popular  Life  in  Svjitzeriam,d 
(Berhn,  1851).  Subsequently,  he  wrote  several 
pamphlets  against  the  German  democrats,  without, 
however,  violating  those  popular  sympathies  and 
liberal  convictions  which  pervade  his  writings,  and 
which  at  an  earlier  period  led  bim  vehemently  to 
oppose  the  family  government  of  the  Bernese  aris- 
tocracy. His  last  work  was  The  Clergyman's  Wife, 
which  appeared  in  1854.  Its  author  died  on  the  ■22d 
October  of  the  same  year.  B.'s  writings  are  greatly 
relished  in  Switzerland.  They  are  characterised 
by  simplicity,  inventiveness,  a  wonderful  fiddity  ia 
the  delineation  of  manners  and  habits,  great  vigour 
of  description,  and  raciness  of  humour,  while  Sieip 
tone  is  strictly  moral  and  Christian. 

■  BI'VALVE  SHELLS,  or  BIVALVES,  are  those 
testaceous  coverings  of  moUusks  which  consist  of 
two  concave  plates  or  valves,  united  by  a  hinge.  So 
long  as  molluscous  animals,  provided  with  shells, 
were  considered  by  naturalists  almost  exclusively 
with  respect  to  these,  the  order  of  B.  S.,  origiuaUy 
established  by  Aristotle,  retained  its  place  (see  CoN- 
chology)  ;  and  indeed  the  external  character  upon 
Which  it  is  founded  is  closely  connected  with  some 
of  the  important  structural  characters  according  to 
whidi  moUusks  are  now  classified.  See  Molltjsca. 
A  vast  majority  of  recent  B.  S.  belong  to  Cuvier's 
Testaceous  order  of  Acephalous  Mollusaa,  the  Lamd- 
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litn-anchiate  (q.  v.)  Mollusca  o£  Owen,  although  with 
them  are  classed  some  which  were  placed  among 
MvMivcdvea  (q.  v.)  by  cpuchologists,  on  account  of 
accessory  valves  which  they  possess,  and  some  which 
have  a  calcareous  tube  superadded  to  the  true 
valves,  or  even  taking  their  place  as  the  chief 
covering  of  the  animal.  There  are  also  mollusks  of 
the  class  BracMopoda  (q.  v.*),  or  Palliolranchiata, 
■which  possess  B.  S.,  as  the  Terebraiuloe,  or  Lamp-shells 
(q.v.),  &c.  The  structure  of  the  sheU,  however, 
when  closely  examined,  is  foui^d  to  be  different  in 
these  two  dasses  (see  Shell],  although  its  general 
appearance  is  much  the  same.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  B.  S.  of  the  older  fossLUferous  rocks 
belong  to  the  class  Brachiopoda. 

In  the  Brachiopoda,  one  valve  is  ventral,  and  the 
other  dorsal;  in  the  LameUibranchiata,  the  one  is 
applied  to  the  light  side,  and  the  other  to  the 
left  side  of  the  animal.  The  valves  of  ordinary  B.  S. 
consist  of  layers,  of  which  the  outermost  is  always 
the  smallest ;  and  each  inner  one  extends  a  little 
beyond  it,  so  that  the  shell  becomes  thicker  and 
stronger  as  it  increases  in  length  and  breadth.  The 
valves  are  connected  at  the  mnge  by  an  elastic  liga- 
ment ;  and  in  general  this  consists  of  two  parts, 
more  or  less  distinct — one  on  the  .outside,  to  which 
the  name  ligament  is  sometimes  restricted,  and 
which  is  stretched  by  the  closing  of  the  valves; 
another,  sometimes  called  the  spring,  more  internal, 
which  is  compressed  by  the  dosing  of  the  valves, 
and  tends  to  open  them  when  the  compressing  force 
of  the  adductm- mascls  or  muscles  is  removed,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  gaping  of  the 
shell  when  the  animal  is 
dead.  The  hinge  is  often 
famished  with  teeth  which 
lock  into  eadx  other; 
sometimes  it  is  qmte  desti- 
tute of  them;  sometimes 
the  hinge-line  is  curved, 
sometimes  straight.  Con- 
chological  classification  has 
been  much  founded  upon 
characters  taken  frcmi  this 
part.  The  valves  of  some 
B.  S.  are  equal  and  sym- 
metrical, in  others  they 
are  different  from  one  amother,  particularly  in  those 
mollusks  which,  like  the  oyster,  attach  themselves 
permanently  by  one  valve  to  some  fixed  substance, 
as  a  rock.  Sometimes  the  valves  of  B.  S.  close 
completely  at  the  pleasure  of  the  .animal;  those 
of  others  always  gape  somewhere. 

The  point  at  the  hinge,  from  which  the  formation 
of  each  valve  has  proceeded,  is  called  the  vmbo.  On 
the  side  of  Hie  umbo  op2)Osite  to  the  ligament  there 
is  usually  a,  small  d^ression  called  ihemnwle.  The 
marks,  familiar  to  every  one,  upon  the  inside  of  a 
bivalve  sheU,  are  the  impressions  of  the  mantle  of 
the  (lameUibranchiate)  moUusk,  and  of  the  adductor 
musde  or  muscles. 

BI'VOXJAC  (from  the  German  heiwackt,  or 
hewachen,  to  watch  ovei;)  is  the  encampment  of 
soldiers  in  the  open  air,  without  tents,  where  every 
one  remains  dressed,  and  with  his  weapons  by  him. 
Even  during  the  Seven  Years'  War  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  the  whole  armv,  when  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  enemy,  to  pass  the  iiight  in  their  ranks,  each 
lying  down  in  his  place,  in  order  to  be  ready  to 
stand  to  their  arms  at  ainoment's  notice.  But  the 
French  revoMtionaiy  armies  intooduced  the  practice 
of  dispensing  with  tents  altogether,  and  regularly 
passing  the  night  en  Hvcmac.  Hence  in  a  great 
rineasure  that  rapidity  in  their  motions  which  long 
inade  them  uniformly  successful;  and  the  practice 


was  afterwards  imitated  by  the  other  armies  of 
Europe,  though  less  by  the  EugMsh.  Soldiers  in  B. 
light  fires,  and  improvise,  where  it  is  possible,  huts  of 
straw,  branches,  &o.  But  this  mode  of  encampment, 
though  favourable  to  celerity  of  movement,  is  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  the  soldiers'  health,  besides 
being  destructive  of  discipline,  by  leading  to  plun- 
dering and  destroying  of  houses,  fruit-trees,  &o.,  in 
the  vicinity.  Accordingly,  the  tent  is  again  coming 
into  use,  and  for  permanent  encampments,  regularly 
constructed  wooden  huts  have  been  introduced. 
There  are  still,  however,  many  cases  where  the  B, 
is  the  only  resource. 

BIXA.    See  Abnotto. 

BIZE'ETA,  or  BENZB'ETA  (ancient  Hippo 
Diarrhytus,  or  Zaritus),  a  seaport  town  of  Tunis,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  gulf  or  bay  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  at  the  mouth  of  a  lagoon,  united  to  the 
gulf  by  a  narrow  channd.  It  is  the  most  northerly 
town  in  Africa,  being  about  38  miles  north-west  of 
Tunis,  in  lat.  37°  IV'^N.,  and  long.  9°  51'  E.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended  by  two  castles ; 
which,  however,  as  they  are  commanded  by  the 
ndghbouring  heights,  are  quite  useless  against  a 
land-attack.  Its  port,  formerly  one  of  the  best  in 
the  Mediterranean,  has  been  suffered  to  fill  up,  until 
now  only  small  vessels  can  be  admitted,  though  very 
little  labour  is  required  to  give  a  uniform  depth  of 
5  or  6  fathoms  to  the  channd  leading  to  the  iimer 
harbour  or  lagoon,  which  has  a  depth  varying  from 
10  to  50  fathoms,  and  is  extensive  enough  to  afford 
accommodation  to  the  largest  navies.  The  adjacent 
country  is  remarkably  fertile,  but  its  cultivation  is 
neglected.  Pop.  variously  estimated  at  from  800O 
to  14,000.  Agathocles,  between  the  years  310  and 
307  B.  c,  fortified  and  provided  B.  with  a  new 
harbour ;  and  under  the  Komans,  it  was  a  free  ciliy. 

BIZITJ'EA.    See  Musk  Duck. 

BJOENSTJEElirA,  Magnus  Ekiedbich  Ebb- 
DDTAiTD,  CouOT,  a  Swedish  statesman  and  author, 
was  bom  10th  October  1779  at  Dresden,  where  his 
father  then  resided  as  secretary  to  the  Swedish 
legation.  He  received  his  education  in  Germany, 
and  entered  Sweden  for  the  first  time  in  1793  to 
join  the  aimy.  In  1813  l^ewas  appointed  lieutenant 
in  the  Swedish  army  that  went  to  aid  the  allies  in 
Germany ;  took  part  in  the  conflicts  at  Grossbeeren 
and  Bennewitz;  was  present  at  Leipsic,  and  con- 
cluded the  formularies  of  capitulation  with  the 
French  at  Liibeck  and  Maestricht.  Subsequently, 
he  fought  in  Holstein,  and  in  Norway,  where  he 
concluded  the  treaty  that  united  that  country  with 
Sweden.  In  1826,  he  received  the  title  of  count ; 
and  in  1828  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  which  office  'he  hdd  till 
1846,  when  he  returned  to  Stockholm,  where  he 
died,  6th  October  1847.  As  a  pohtician,  B.'s  opinions 
were  liberal.  Ik  addition  to  some  pohtioal  writings, 
he  published  a  work  on  the  Theogony,  Philosophy, 
and  Cosmogony  of  the  Hindus  in  1843. 

BLACK  may  be  considered  as  the  negation 
of  colour,  resiilting  from  the  absolution  of  the 
rays  of  light  Iry  certain  substances.  Painters  pro- 
duce it  by  an  unequal  combination  of  the  three 
primary  colours.  In  medieval  art,  B.  was  symbolical 
of  evil,  error,  and  woe ;  thus  we  find  Christ,  whea 
the  old  iUuminatcffs  wished  to  represent  him  as 
wrestling  against  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  arrayed  in  black 
drapery;  and  Byzantine  painters,  to  express  the 
sorrow  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  gave  her  a  black  com- 
plexion. 'AH  faces  shall  gather  blackness,'  is  the 
expression  of  Joel,  when  he  wishes  to  convey  the 
idea  of  the  trouble  of  the  people  when  the  calami- 
ties which,  with  prophetic  eye,  he  sees  brooding 
over  Jerusalem,  should  come  to  pass.    B.  clothing 


BLACK— BLACK-BAND.  IRONSTONE. 


among  some  oriental  nations  was  regarded  as  a 
badge  of  servitude,  slavery,  or  low  birth ;  among 
tie  Moors,  it  has  several  significations — obscurity, 
grief,  despair,  constancy.  B.  in  blazonry,  under  the 
name  of  sable,  denote^  constancy,  wisdom,  and 
prudence.  For  B.  as  a  funereal  colour-,  see  Fuubeals, 
and  MouBNESTG. 

Black  Pigments,  used  in  painting,  are  derived 
principally  from  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
They  are  very  numerous,  and  of  different  hues  and 
degrees  of  transparency;  but  the  most  important 
are  vegetable  blue- black — obtained  from  beech- wood 
burned  in  close  vessels — ^ivory-black,  cork-black, 
and  lamp-black,  the  principal  constituent  of  all 
being  charcoal  or  carbon.  A  fine-toned  B.  pigment 
is  obtained  by  burning  German  or  Trench  Prussian 
blue.  Combined  with  white,  B.  P.,  which  are  slow 
driers,  yield  grays  of  several  tints. 

BLACK,  John,  an  eminent  newspaper  editor, 
and  classical  scholar  of  some  reputation,  was  a 
native  of  Berwickshire,  his  father  being  a  shepherd, 
or  farm-labourer,  in  the  Lammermoors,  near  Dunse. 
Bom  in  1783,  and  left  an  orphan  at  twelve  years  of 
age,  B.  commenced  life  in  the  office  of  a  Dunse 
■writer,  but  he  soon  left  that  place  for  Edinburgh, 
where  he  was  engaged  for  several  years  as  a  writer's 
clerk.  While  in  this  capacity,  B.  was  assiduous  in 
the  work  of  self-education ;  and  besides  considerable 
progress  made  in  classical  Indies  at  this  time,  he 
acquired  German  from  a  German  musician  in  an 
Edinburgh  band,  and  Italian  from  a  refugee.  Find- 
ing Edinburdi  too  limited  a  sphere  for  ms  energies, 
he  went  to  London  about  the  year  1810,  and  was 
immediately  engaged  as  a  parhamentary  reporter 
lor  the  Morning  Chronide,  of  which  paper  he  after- 
wards became  editor.  Under  his  management  the 
Morning  Chronicle  was  celebrated  for  its  independ- 
ence and  fearless  advocacy  of  progress,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  subserviency  was  so  common  that  it  was 
regarded  as  little  or  no  disgrace.  He  retired  from 
the  editorship  in  1843,  and  continued  to  reside,  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  June  25,  1855,  in  a 
pleasant  cottage  on  the  Kentish  estate  of  one  of  his 
friends.  Among  those  ;who  acted  on  the  Morning 
Chronicle  under  Mr  Black  was  Mr  Charles  Dickens, 
the  eminent  novelist.  B.  was  author  of  a  Life  of 
Tasso,  with  a  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  his 
Writings,  2  vols.  (Edin.  1810),  and  the  translator  of 
the  lectures  of  the  brothers  Schlegel  on  Dramatic  Art 
and  Literature  (since  republished  by  Bohn),  land  on 
the  History  of  Literature  Ancient  and  Modern,  as  well 
as  of  one  or  two  works  from  the  French  and  Itahan. 

BLACK,  Joseph,  an  eminent  chemist,  was  bom 
in  1728,  at  Bordeaux,  where  his  father  was  engaged 
in  the  wine-trade.  Both  his  parents  were  of  Scotch 
descent,  but  natives  of  Belfast,  to  which  their  son 
was  sent  ifor  his  education  in  1740.  In  1746  he 
entered  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  studied 
chemistry  under  Dr  CuUen.  In  1751  he  went  to 
Edinburgh  to  complete  his  medical,  course,  and  in 
1754  took  his  degree.  His  thesis,  on  the  nature  of 
the  causticity  of  "Hme  and  the  alkalis,  which  he 
shewed  to  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  carbonic 
acid  (called  by  hiTn  fixed  air)  present  in  limestone 
and  in  what  are  now  called  the  carbonates  of  the 
alkalis,  contained  his  first  contribution  to  chemical 
science,  and  excited  considerable  attention.  In 
1756,  on  the  removal  of  Cullen  to  Edinburgh,  B. 
succeeded  bim  as  professor  of  anatomy  (which 
branch  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  medicine)  and 
lecturer  on  chemistry  in  Glasgow.  Between  1759 
and  1763,  he  evolved  that  theory  of  'latent  heat' 
on  which  his  scientific  fame  chiefly  rests,  and  which 
formed  the  immediate  preliminary  to  the  next  great 
stride  in  discovery  by  his  pupil  and  assistant  James 
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Watt.  In  1766,  Cullen  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  theoretical  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  and  B.  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  chair  of  chemistry.  Thence- 
forth he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  elaboration 
of  his  lectures,  in  which  he  aimed  at  the  utmost 
degree  of  perspicuity,  and  vpith  perfect  success. 
His  class  became  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the 
university;  it  occasioned,  however,  some  disappoint- 
ment that  one  so  capable  of  enlarging  its  territory 
made  no  further  contoibutions  to  chemistry.  Though 
of  an  extremely  delicate  constitution,  he  prolonged 
his  life,  by  care  and  temperance,  to  the  age  of  71. 
He  died  on  the  26th  November  1799.  His  lectures 
were  published  in  1803  (Edin.  2  vols.  4to),  edited, 
with  a  biographical  and  critical  preface,  by  Professor 
Eobison. 

BLACK  ACTS  are  the  acts  of  the  Scottish  par- 
liament of  the  first  five  Jameses,  those  of  Queen 
Mary's  reign,  and  of  James  "VI.,  down  to  1586  or 
1587.  They  were  called  the  B.  A.  because  ihsy 
were  all  printed  in  the  black  or  Saxon  characters. 
Several  of  these  acts  were  afterwards  left  out  in  the 
later  additions,  most  of  them  because  they  were 
private  acts,  and  a  few  from  reasons  of  state. 

In  EngHsh  law-books,  the  expression  '  black  act ' 
is  applied  to  the  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22,  because  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  outrages  committed  by  persons  vrith 
their  faces  blackened  or  otherwise  disguised,  and 
associated,  as  we  are  told  in  the  preamble  of  the  act, 
under  the  name  of  Blacks,  who  appeared  in  Epping 
Forest,  near  Waltham  in  Essex,  and  destroyed  the 
deer  there,  and  committed  other  enormities.  This  act 
was,  however,  along  with  numerous  other  statutes, 
repealed  in  1827,  by  the  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  27. 

BLACK  AKT.    See  Magic. 

BLACK  ASSI'ZE,  the  popular  name  commemo- 
rative of  an  extraordinary  and  fatal  pestilence  which 
broke  out  at  Oxford  at  the  close  of  the  assizes, 
July  6,  1577.  The  contemporary  aocoimts  describe 
it  as  having  broken  out  in  the  court-house,  imme- 
diately after  the  passing  of  sentence  on  Kichard 
Jencks,  a  bookbinder,  condemned  for  alleged  sedition 
to  lose  his  ears.  It  was  popularly  interpreted  as  a 
divine  judgment  on  the  cruelty  of  the  sentence,  but 
the  phenomenon  is  satisfactorily  explained  by  the 
pestUential  atmosphere  of  the  adjoining  jail,  then,  as 
it  was  imtil  long  after,  a  seat  of  misery,  filth,  and 
disease.  From  the  6th  of  July  to  the  12th  of  August, 
510  persons  are  said  to  have  died  in  Oxford  ana  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  terrible  malady,  among  whom 
were  the  chief  officials  who  sat  on  the  assize,  most 
of  the  jury,  and  many  members  of  the  imiversity. 
Women,  poor  people,  physicians,  visitors,  and  child- 
ren are  said  to  have  escaped  the  infection.  A  similar 
event  is  recorded  as  having  taken  place  at  Cam- 
bridge at  the  Lent  Assizes  in  1521  (Holinshed's 
Chron.,  Stow's  Annals,  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  &c.). 

BLA'CK-BAND  I'KONSTONE  is  an  ore  of  iron 

found  very  extensively  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere. 
It  occurs  in  the  carboniferous  system  of  geologists, 
in  regular  bands,  layers,  or  strata,  and  generally 
associated  with  coal  and  hmestone.  It  is  mainly  a 
carbonate  of  iron  accompanied  by  much  coaly  matter. 
The  follovnng  is  the  composition  of  several  samples : 

A.       B.       c.      D.       E.       F. 

51'58     50-40    40'G2    89-14    58-38    63-80 

3-76      3-12      1-68      1-52      1-44      1-61 

Cai-bo»ate  of  Mag-|      ,.„      „.„,      ^.^^      ^.^^      ^.^^      ^.^^ 

Alumina,         .  0-74  0-82  trace  trace  trace  trace 

Silica,           .        .  20-96  26-66  8-48  19-84  2-76  4-48 

Coaly  Matter,  .  22-64  18-64  49-16  49-46  42-39  SO-OS 

Water  and  Loss,  .  0-21  0-37 


Carbonate  of  Iron^ 
Carbonate  of  Lime, 


,     „.   .,  100-00  lOO-OO  100-00  100-00  100-00  100-00 

«MmmcIron,per^    25-20    25-79    19-61    1406    25-77    30-80 
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The  B.  I.  is  easily  reduced.  It  does  not,  however, 
yield  a  first-class  iron  when  smelted  by  itself,  and 
is  therefore  generally  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  hematite  (red  iron  ore),  which  communicates 
strength  and  hardness  to  the  iron  obtained. 

BLACK  BEETLE.    See  Blaps  and  Cockroach. 
BLA'CKBBRRY.    See  Bramble. 
ELA'CKBIRD,  or  MERLE  (Turdus  Menda  of 
some  naturalists,  Menda  vvigaris  of  others),  a  well- 
known  species  of  Thrush  (q.  v.),  common  in  all 
parts  of  Britain,  and  throughout  Europe  generally ; 
found  also  in  the  north  of  Africa  and  in  the  Azores. 
In  Asia,  it  gives  place  to  a  closely  allied  species, 
Turdus   poedlopterus.     In   size,   the   B.   is   inter- 
mediate between  the  missel-thrush  and  the  song- 
thrush  or  mavis.     The  plumage  of  the  adult  male  is 
wholly  of  a  deep  black  colour,  the  biU  and  orbits  of 
the  eyes  yellow ;  the  female  and  the  young  are  of  a 
■dark  rusty  brown,  with  dusky  biU  and  eyeEds.    The 
B.  frequents  hedges,  thickets,  and  woods ;  is  shy, 
restless,  and  vigilant,  keeping  much  under  cover  of 
evergreens  or  Sbcrubs;  and  when  disturbed,  takes 
wing  ■vfith.  a  vociferous  chattering  of  alarm,  seeking 
refuge   in   some   neighbouring   thicket.      Its  food 
consists  of  worms,  snails,  insects,  berries,  &c.    Its 
fondness  for  fruit  makes  it  often  annoying  to  the 
gardener ;  but  probably  It  would  in  general  be  better 
to  protect  cherries  and  pears  by  nets  than  to  shoot 
the  B.,  which  is  of  great  use  as  a  destroyer  of 
insect  larvae.    Like  some  of  the  other  thrushes,  it 
also  devours  great  numbers  of  small  snails,  dexter- 
ously breaking  the  shell  against  a  stone.    It  is  not 
usually  a  gregarious   bird,  although   great  flocks 
sometimes  appear  upon  the  British  coasts  in  winter, 
on  their  passage  from  more  northerly  to    more 
southerly   countries    (Sdby,    quoted    by    Yarrell). 
Otherwise,    the  B.    is   not  in   Britain  a   bird   of 
'  passage.    It  pairs  very  early  in  spring ;  the  male 
and  female  are  indeed  very  often   seen  together 
during    winter;     it    builds    its    nest    early,    and 
generally  has  two  broods  in  the  year.    The  nest  is 
generally  placed  in  some  thick  bush ;  it  is  of  ruder 
workmanship  than  that  of  the  song-thrush,  which, 
however,  it  resembles,  and  is  usually  formed  of 
strong  stems  of  grass,  with  a  finer  lining  of  dry 
grass  inside,  and  a  massive  plastering  of  clay  out- 
side.   The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a 
pale  blue  colour,  generally  speckled  with  brown. 
The  voice   of  the   B.   is   very  powerful,   and   its 
song  more  mellow  than  that  of  the  thrush,  but  with 
'much  less  variety,  compass,  or  execution.'    The  B.  is 
often  kept  as  a  cage-bird,  and  would  be  much  more 
frequently  so,  but  for  the  too  ^eat  loudness  of  its 
song :  it  is  very  susceptible  of  being  trained,  exhibits 
considerable  powers  of  imitation,  and  has  even  been 
taught  to  speak. — The  Euro  QtrzBL   (q.  v.),  a  bird 
very  nearly  allied  to  the  B.,  is  sometimes  called  the 
King  Blackbird. — The  Crow  Blackbirds  (q.  v.)  of 
America  are  entirely  different. — The  Savarna  B.  of 
the  West  Indies  is  also  of  a  different  family.    See 
Ceotophaga. 

BLA'CKBURH',  a  manufacturing  town  in  the 
middle  of  Lancashire,  on  the  B.  stream  now  called 
simply  '  the  Brook,'  21  miles  north-north-west  from 
Manchester.  It  is  niuch,  improved  of  late  years, 
and  has  a  very  beautiful  Cfothic  parisk  church. 
Coal  and  lime  abound  in ,  the  vicinity.  The  great 
business  of  the  town  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
stuff's,  chiefly  coarse  calicoes,  valued  at, more  than 
£2,000,000  yearly,  and  employing  10,000  persons. 
Above  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  kind  of  linsey- 
woolsey  was  well  known  as  the  '  B.  Checks,' 
afterwards  superseded  by  the , '  B.  Grays,'  so  called 
from  thpir  being  printed  unbleached.  Here  James 
Hargreaves  (q.v.),  a  native  of  the  town,  invented  thb 
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spinning-jenny  in  1767.  He  was  driven  out  of  the 
country,  and  it  was  more  than  forty  years  before  B. 
followed  in  the  general  track  of  improvement  intro- 
duced by  his  invention.  Pop.  ia  1851,  46,536.  B. 
returns  two  members  to  parhament.  It  has  plenty 
of  schools,  but  they  are  little  used,  and  in  1853  the 
great  majority  of  the  population  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  Some  years  ago,  the  Elizabethan  Free 
Grammar-school,  with  fifty  governors,  a  master,  and 
an  income  from  endowment  of  £120  per  annum,  had 
not  a  single  pupil ! 

BLA'CKCAP,  BLA'CKCAP  WA'RBLER,  or 
BLACKCAP  FAUVB'TTE  (Gurrvm  airicapUlq.), 
a  bird  of  the  great  family  of  the  Sylviadce,  or 
Warblers,  and  of  the  same  genus  to  which  the 
nightingale  is  commonly  referred.    See  Eatjvbttb, 

AEBLER,  and  SYLVlAD.a!._  It  is  regarded  as  the 
sweetest  song-bird  in  Britain;  or  indeed  in  Europe, 
except  the  nightingale,  to  which  it  is  said  to  be 
even  superior  in  '  its  shake  or  trilling  note.'  Very 
often,  however,  the  strain  is  desultory,  and  of  short 
continuance;  but  it  is  loud,  rich  ia  tone,  and  has  a 
•great  variety  of  sweet  and  gentle  modulations.' 
White  says,  in  his  Naiural  History  ofSdbome,  that 


Blackcap  (Gurruca  airieafpWM). 

while  the  B.  warbles,  its  throat  is  wonderfully 
distended.  It  is  a  rather  smaller  bird  than  the 
nightingale;  the  female  is  larger  than  the  male. 
The  back,  wings,,  and  tail  are  of  an  ash-brown 
colour ;  the  chin,<  throat,  and  breast  are  gray ;  the 
belly,  white.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  in  the 
male  is  jet-black;  in  the  female,  of  a  duU  rust 
colour.  The  feathers  of  the  head,  both  in  the 
male  and  female,  are  somewhat  erected,  giving  the 
bird  a  hodded  appearance,  on  account  of  which 
it  is  called,  ia  Germany,  (he  rnonh.  In  Britain, 
the  B.  is  a  bird  of  passage,  arriving  early  in  spring, 
and  retiring  in  September.  The  males,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  nightingale,  arrive  a  few  days  before 
the  females.  The  B.  is  not  a  common  ,  bird  in 
Britain  :  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  southern  counties 
of  England,  but  is  found  even  ia  Scotland;  on  the 
continent,  it  extends  its  migra,tions  as  far  north  as 
Lapland.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  it  is  found  both 
in  summer  and  winter.  As  a  cage-bird,  it  is  pleasing 
not  only  on  accoimt  of  its  song — ^which,  however, 
is  sometimes  pa,rtly  spoiled  by  its  too  successful 
imitation  of  other  birds— but  also  on  account  of  its 
maimers,  the  intelligence  which  it  displays,  and  its 
strong  attachment  to  those  whti  are  accustomed  to 
feed  and  caress  it. 

BLA'CKCAP  TITMOUSE,  or  CHICKADEE', 

a  North  American  bird.  See  Titmouse.  The 
Marsh  Titmouse,  a  British  bird,  ia  sometimes  called 
Blackcap,  or  Blaokca.p  Titmouse, 
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BLACK  CHALK  is  a  variety  of  Clay-slate  (q.  v.), 
containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  carbon.  It 
is  used  for  drawing,  and  is  also  ground  down  to  form 
a  black  paint.  It  is  found  as  a  rock  of  a  slaty 
texture  and  bluish-black  colour  in  the  island  of 
Islay  and  in  Caernarvonshire,  also  in.  Spain,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

BLA'CKOOOK,  HEA'TH-FOWL,  or  BLACK 
GrEOTJSE  (Tetrao  Tetrix),  a  species  of  Grouse  (q.  v.), 
abundant  in  Britain  wherever  there  are  moorsof  con- 
siderable extent,  and  more  particularly  where  there 
are  bogs  and  morasses  with  rank  herbage,  or,  adja- 
cent to  the  moors,  natural  woods  or  young  plantations 
of  pine  and  fir.  Comparatively  rare  in  the  south  of 
England,  the  B.  becomes  more  common  towards  the 
north,  and  is  very  plentiful  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Scotland.  It  is  found  in  some  of  the 
Hebrides,  but  not  in  the  Orkney  or  Shetland  Isles. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  occurs  both  in  moun- 
tainous and  marshy  countries,  as  on  the  Alps  and  in 
Holland;  it  is  found  as  far  south  as  the  Apennines, 
and  as  far  north  as  the  forests  of  Lapland;  it 
abounds  in  most  parts  of  ScandinaviA,  where  it  is 
carefully  protected,  the  males  only  being  kiUed, 
great  numbers  of  which  are  sent  to  the  London 
market;  it  is  diffused  over  almost  all  parts  of 
Russia,  and  is  found  in  Siberia.  The  male  is  much 
larger  than  the  female,  sometimes  weighing  as  much 
as  four  pounds,  whilst  the  female  weighs  only  about 
two  pounds ;  they  also  differ  very  much  in  plumage. 
The  male  is  of  a  shining  bluish-black  colour,  with  a 
conspicuous  white  bar  on  the  wings  below  the  ends 
of  the  great  wiMroeyerts,  and  a  mixture  of  black 
and  wmte  on  the ,  legs ;  tjiere  is  a  piece  of  bare 
scarlet  skin  over  the  eye  ;!,;the.  outer  feathers  on 
each  side  of  the  tail  are  elongated  and  curve  out- 
wards, giving  it  a  very  peculiar',  appearance.  The 
female,  called  the   Gt-ay  Hen,  is  ,of  a  rust  colour, 


Blackcock  (Tetrao  Telnx). 

darkest  on  the  upper  parts,  everywhere  barred  and 
mottled  with  a  darker  colour ;  the  tail  is  straight 
and  even  at  the  end.  The  young  males  resenAle 
the  females  in  plimaage.  The  shank  in  this  species 
is  feathered,  but  not  the  toes.  It  is  a  gregarious 
bird,  the.  different  sexes,  however,  in  winter,  gener- 
ally keeping  in  flocks  by  themselves.  In  spring,  the 
males  resort  to  elevated  and  open  spots,  where  they 
crow,  and  also  make  a  sound  which  has  been  likened 
to  the  whetting  of  a  scythe,  thus  inviting  the  females 
to  repair  to  them ;  they  strut  and  trail  their  wings 
like  turkey-cocks,  and  fierce  contests  often  take 
place  among  them.  They  are  polygamous,  and  pay 
no  attention  to  the  females  during  incubation,  nor 
do  they  take  any  part  in  rearing  the  young. — The 
nest  is  of  the  simplest  construction,  a  few  straws  or 
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the  like,  placed  together  among  tall  heath,  or  under 
the  shelter  of  a  low  thick  bush.  The  eggs,  six  to 
eight  in  number,  are  yellowish- white,  speckled  with 
orange-brown,  and  about  two  inches  long.  The  food 
of  the  B.  consists  of  the  seeds  of  rushes  and  other 
plants,  berries,  insects,  the  tender  shoots  of  heath, 
leaves,  &c. ;  it  sometimes  visits  cornfields  and 
stubbles  to  feed  on  com;  is  frequently  to  be  found 
in  turnip-fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  plantations 
in  hiUy  districts;  and,  at  least  in  winter,  eats  the 
young  shoots  of  pines,  firs,  birches,  and  alders.  It 
is  hi^y  esteemed  for  the  table. 

It  seems  to  be  well  established  that  hybrids  are 
occasionally  produced  between  the  B.  and  other 
species  of  grouse ;  and  also  between  the  B.  and  the 
pheasant ;  but  this  subject,  although  regarded  with 
much  interest  by  some  of  the  greatest  naturalists, 
has  not  yet  received  the  investigation  which  it 
deserves,  and  nothing  appears  to  be  known  concern- 
ing any  offspring  of  such  hybrids.  See  YarreU'a 
British  Birds,  ii.  289 — 314.  It  can  only  be  deemed 
probable,  not  certain,  that  the  bird  called  Tetrao 
hybridus,  sometimes  found  in  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  is  a  hybrid 
between  the  B.  and  the  Capercailzie  (q.  v.). 

BLACK  DEATH  was  one  of  the  names  given 
to  an  oriental  plague  marked  by  inflammatory  boils 
and  tumours,  which  in  the  14th  c.  desolated  the 
world.  It  took  this  name  from  the  black  spots, 
symptomatic  of  a  putrid  decomposition,  whicl^  at 
one  of  its  stages,  appeared  upon  the  skin. 

Our  information  as  to  the  symptoms  and  course 
of  this  terrible  malady  is  far  from  perfect.  So  much 
is  clear,  that  they  varied  sojuewhat  from  case  to 
case,  and  in  different  countries,  and  greatly  changed 
towards  the  close  of  the  period  of  its  ravages  in 
Europe  (1348 — 1351).  Among  them  may  be  noticed 
great  imposthumes  on  the  tmghs  and  arms — what 
are  called  buboes — and  smaller  boUs  on  the  arms 
and  face;  in  many  cases,  black  spots  all  over  the 
body;  and  in  some,  affection  of  the  head,  stupor, 
and  palsy  of  the  tongue,  which  became  black  as  if 
suffused  with  blood;  burning  and  unslakable  thirst; 
putrid  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  attended  by  acute 
pains  in  the  chest,  the  expectoration  of  blood,  and 
a  fetid  pestiferous  breath.  On  the  first  appearance 
of  the  plague  in  Europe,  fever,  the  evacuation 
of  blood,  and  carbuncular  affection  of  the  limgs, 
brought  death  before  the  other  symptoms  could  be 
developed ;  afterwards,  boUs  and  buboes  character- 
ised its  fatal  course  in  Europe  as  in  the  East.  In 
almost  aU  cases  its  victims  perished  in  two  or  three 
days  after  being  attacked.  Its  spots  and  tumours 
were  the  seals  of  a  doom  which  medicine  had  no 
power  to  avert,  and  which  in  despair  many  antici- 
pated by  self -slaughter. 

If  the  symptoms  of  the  B.  D.  have  been  only 
imperfectly  handed  down  to  us,  the  history  of  its 
rise  and  progress  is  still  more  obscure.  But  while 
fable  enters  largely  into  its  history,  it  would  seem  to 
be  safe  to  assign  its  birthplace  to  China ;  and  there 
is  a  strong  concurrence  of  testimony,  that  the  causes 
which  co-operated  to  produce  it  are  to  be  sought  for 
as  far  back  as  1333 — 15  years  before  its  outbreak 
in  Europe — ^in  a  series  of  great  convulsions  of  the 
earth's  structure,  which  commenced  in  that  year, 
and  which,  for  26  years  thereafter,  continued  power- 
fully to  affect  the  conditions  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  The  precise  date  of  the  appearance  of  the 
plague  in  China  is  unknown,  but  from  1333  tiU. 
1348,  that  great  country  suffered  a  terrible  mor- 
tality from  droughts,  famines,  floods,  earthquakes 
which  swallowed  mountains,  and  swarms  of  innu- 
merable locusts ;  and  in  the  last  few  years  of  that 
period,  from  the  plague.  During  the  same  time, 
Europe   manifested    sympathy  with   the    changes 
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wHoh  aflfected  the  East.  The  order  of  the  seasons 
seemed  at  various  times  to  be  inverted ;  storms 
of  thunder  and  lightning  were  frequent  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  and  there  occurred  great  earthquakes 
and  eruptions  of  volcanoes  conceived  to  have  become 
extinct.  The  theory  is,  that  this  great  tellurian 
activity,  accompanied  by  the  decomposition  of  vast 
organic  masses,  myriads  of  bodies  of  men,  brutes, 
and  locusts;  produced  some  change  in  the  atmo- 
sphere unfavourable  to  life ;  and  some  writers,  speak- 
ing of  the  estabUshed  progress  of  the  plague  from 
East  to  West,  say  that  the  impure  air  was  actually 
visible,  as  it  approached  with  its  burden  of  death. 
'A  dense  and  awful  fog  was  seen  in  the  heavens, 
rising  in  the  East,  and  descending  upon  Italy' 
(Mansfeld  Ghronide  in  Oyriac  Spangenberg,  chap. 
287,  fol.  336).  With  this  view  of  the  plague  is  to 
be  conjoined  another  regarding  the  causes  which 
produced  a  predisposition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  to  become  its  victims,  and  which  are  referred 
to  the  effects  on  the  popular  health  partly  of 
scarcity,  and  partly  of  the  prevalent  bad  habits  of 
living.  There  is  much  probability  in  the  theory, 
that  the  plague  was  owing  to  an  atmospheric  poison 
acting  on  the  organs  of  respiration,  which,  it,will  be 
recollected,  were  always  those  first  attacked.  But 
while  impurity  of  the  air  and  the  state  of  the  pubHo 
health  may  have  largely  contributed  to  the  mor- 
taUty,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  disease  did 
not  owe  its  extension  almost  wholly  to  infection 
and  contagion,  whatever  causes  may  have  originally 
produced  it.  It  appears  that  the  pestilence  had  in  a 
milder  form  appeared  in  Europe  in  1342,  but  it  had 
passed  away,  and  there  ii  little  reason  for  holding 
that,  in  the  interval,  it  remained  merely  latent.  The 
invasion  of  1348  may  actually  be  tracked  from 
China  in  its  advance  by  the  various  caravan  routes 
towards  the  West.  The  northern  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea  sent  the  plague  by  contagion  to  Constantinople. 
By  contagion  it  reached  the  seaports  of  Italy,  and 
thence,  as  from  so  many  foci  of  contagion,  It  soon 
established  itself  over  Europe.  Its  advance  may 
be  traced  through  Germany  and  Prance  to  England, 
from  which  it  was  transmitted  to  Sweden.  It  was 
three  years  from  its  appearance  at  Constantinople, 
before  it  crept,  by  a  great  circle,  to  the  Kussian 
territories.  This  fact  of  its  spread  by  contagion  has 
led  to  speculations  as  to  whether,  by  rigid  rules  of 
quarantine,  it  might  not  have  been  excluded  from 
Europe.  Such,  rules  are  now  at  many  [points  in 
force  as  securities  against  oriental  plagues. 

There  are  no  proper  materials  for  estimating  the 
mortaUty  which  this  plague  produced,  for  it  occurred 
before  the  value  of  statistics  was  appreciated.  But 
in  China,  13,000,000  are  said  to  have  died,  and 
in  the  rest  of  the  East  nearly  24,000,000.  These 
numbers  appal  the  imagination.  Coming  to  Europe, 
the  horror  is  increased  by  the  greater  exactness  of 
the  details.  London  alone  lost  over  100,000  souls ; 
15  European  cities  lost  among  them  about  300,000; 
Germany  is  calculated  to  have  lost  1,244,434;  Italy, 
one  half  of  its  population.  On  a  moderate  calcu- 
lation, it  may  be  assumed  that  there  perished  in 
Europe  25,000,000  human  beings.  Africa  suffered 
with  the  rest  of  the  known  world.  Everywhere 
was  death.  All  animal  life  was  threatened.  Rivers 
were  consecrated  to  receive  corpses,  for  which  none 
dared  perform  the  rites  of  burial,  and  which  in 
other  places  were  cast  in  thousands  into  huge  pits 
made  for  their  reception.  Death  was  on  the  sea, 
too,  as  weU  as  on  the  land,  and  the  imagination  is 
quickened  to  the  realisation  of  the  terrible  mortality 
by  accounts  of  ships  without  crews — the  crews  dead 
and  putrefying  on  the  decks  of  the  aimless  hulls — 
drifting  through  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black  and 
the  North  Seas,  and  cursing  with  the  contagion  the 


shores  on  which  winds  or  the  tide  chanced  to  cast 
them. 

The  mortality  caused  by  the  plague  was,  however, 
only  one  of  the  evUs  to  which  it  gave  rise.  Its 
moral  effects  on  the  survivors  and  the  frame  of 
society  were  no  less  momentous.  Many  died  of 
fear,  which  among  the  living  dissolved  the  ties 
of  Icindred ;  mothers  forsook  their  plague-stricken 
chUdreu ;  the  worldly  became  quickened  to  a  mad- 
dening sense  of  sin;  the  religious  fixed  their  eyes 
more  steadily  on  futurity;  all  rushed  to  sacrifice 
their  means  to  the  church,  while  the  ecclesiastics 
drew  back  from  the  gold  showered  over  their  walls, 
as  being  tainted  wim  death.  Superstition  finally 
banded  multitudes  together  by  common  means 
to  work  out  the  common  safety.  In  Hungary, 
and  afterwards  in  Germany,  rose  the  brotherhood 
of  the  Flagellants,  who  undertook  to  expiate  the 
sins  of  the  people,  and  avert  the  pestilence  by  self- 
imposed  sufferings.  Originally  of  the  lower  classes, 
they  gathered  to  their  order,  as  it  extended,  crowds 
of  the  highest,  both  men  and  women,  and  marched 
from  city  to  city,  robed  in  sombre  garments,  with 
red  crosses  on  the  breast,  back,  and  cap,  and  with 
their  heads  covered  as  far  as  the  eyes ;  they  went 
chanting  in  solemn  processions  with  banners,  with 
down -turned  faces,  and  bearing  triple  scourges 
with  points  of  iron,  with  which,  at  stated  times, 
they  lacerated  their  bodies.  They  at  last  pervaded 
nearly  aU  Europe;  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Flanders  did  them  homage. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  give  their  history, 
for  which  the  reader  wiU  refer  to  the  article  under 
the  head  FLAGELLAirrs.  Suffice  it  that  the  order 
was  not  suppressed  tiU  the  pope,  at  the  instigation 
of  several  crowned  heads,  prohibited  throughout 
Christendom  their  pilgrimages,  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication. While  tile  wanderings  of  the  Flagellants 
threw  society  into  confusion,  and  helped  to  spread 
the  plague,  the  horrors  of  the  time  were  further 
heightened  by  the  fearful  persecutions  to  which 
the  Jews  were  subjected,  from  a  popular  belief  that 
the  pestilence  was  owing  to  their  poisoning  the 
pubHc  wells.  The  people  rose  to  exterminate  the 
Hebrew  race,  of  whom,  in  Mayence  alone,  12,000 
were  cruelly  murdered.  They  were  killed  by  fire 
and  by  torture  wherever  they  could  be  found, 
and  for  them,  to  the  terrors  of  the  plague  were 
added  those  of  a  populace  everywhere  infuriated 
against  them.  In  some  places,  the  Jewish  people 
immolated  themselves  in  masses;  in  others,  not  a 
soul  of  them  survived  the  assaults  of  their  enemies. 
No  adequate  notion  can  be  conveyed  of  these 
horrors.  To  Taggravate  the  pestilence,  the  poison- 
panic  made  the  people  shut  up  their  wells.  With 
terror  of  poison  and  of  plague  in  a  state  of  society 
rude  ■  at  the  best,  but  now  disorganised,  what 
means  were  availalDle  to  mitigate  or  prevent  the 
Bufferings  of  the  people  were  rendered  altogether 
nugatory. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give  any  notion 
of  the  effects  on  society  of  this  plague ;  how  during 
it  some,  like  people  in  sieges,  came  to  be  callous, 
and  some,  like  thieves  under  the  gallows,  to  regard 
the  desolation  only  as  it  afforded  opportunities  for 
plunder  and  indulgence.  The  whole  phenomena 
would  form  a  fine  study  for  the  social  philosopher 
and  psychologist.  We  must  content  ourselves  here 
with  referring  the  reader  to  the  Decameron  of 
Boccaccio  for  a  description  of  the  plague  at 
Florence,  which,  for  vividness  and  jjarticularity  of 
observation,  almost  equals  Thucydides's  account 
of  the  plague  at  Athens.  In  Bulwer's  Mimzi,  also, 
an  account  of  the  plague  wiU  be.  found.  The 
reader  should  also  consult  Hecker's  Epidemics  of 
the    Middle    Ages,  translated   for  the  Sydenham 
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Society.  Accounts  of  tlie  plague  have  been  left 
us  by  the  physicians  Guy  de  Chauliac  and  Chalin 
de  Vinario.  But  perhaps  Boccaccio's  is  the  best  of 
the  whole.  The  B.  D.  afterwards  more  than  once 
appeared,  in  Europe,  but  never  with  the  same 
virulence  or  duration. 

BLA'CKFISH  {Omtro'lophus  Moris),  a  fish  of 
the  family  of  the  Scomhe'ridce  (ij.  v.),  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  beautiful  Coryphenes  (q.  v.),  so  fre- 
quently called  dolphins.  It  is  found  both  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  on  the  western  coasts  of 
Europe,  occasionally  on  the  southern  coasts  of 
Britain,"  but  is  everywhere  rare,  perhaps  because 
it  is  an  inhabitant  chiefly  of  deep  waters.  It  is 
known  to  attaiu  a  length  of  more  than  thirty  inches, 
and  a  weight  of  fourteen  pounds.  The  general  form 
is  not  uiSike  that  of  a  perch;  there  is  a  single 
elongated  dorsal  fin  with  short  rays,  rising  from  a 
tbin  elevated  ridge ;  the  body  is  covered  with  minute 
scales,  the  skin  is  tough  and  can  be  stripped  off  like 
that  of  an  eel;  there  is  no  air-bladder.  The  colour 
is  black,  that  of  the  fins  intensely  so.  The  B.  is 
remarkable  for  great  strength  and  velocity.  As  an 
article  of  food,  it  is  described  as  delicious. 

BLACK  FLUX  is  prepared  by  heating  in  a 
covered  crucible  ordinary  or  crude  cream  of  tartar, 
or  the  bitartrate  of  potash  (KOjHOjCjH^Oio), 
when  the  tartaric  acid  (CgH^On,)  is  decomposed, 
and  charred,  forming  carbonic  acid  (CO,),  which 
remains  in  combination  with  the  potash  (KO)  as 
carbonate  of  potash  (KOjCOJ,  accompanied  by 
much  free  carbon.  This  very  intimate  mixture  of 
carbonate  of  potash  and  carbon,  otherwise  called 
B.  F.,  is  a  fine  black  powder  of  great  service  in 
the  fluxing  of  metallic  ores,  as  of  lead  (q.  v.),  and 
the  separation  of  the  metal  therefrom.  The  B.  F. 
is  likewise  employed  as  the  raw  material  from 
which,  on  the  application  of  heat  in  iron  vessels, 
the  metal  potassium  can  be  obtained. 

BLACK  FOREST  (Ger.  Sohwarzwald),  a  wooded 
mcvuntain-ohain  in  Baden  and  Wiirtemberg,  running 
from  soutiL  to  north  along  the  western  side  of 
Swabia,  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Rhine 
after  its  great  bend  near  Basel,  and  often  only  a 
few  miles  distant  from  it.  The  Ehine  also  bounds 
it  on  the  south,  and  the  level  country  between 
the  Enz  and  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar  with 
the  Rhine  borders  it  on  the  north;  lat.  47°  30' — 
49°  30'  N.,  long.  7°  40'— 9°  E.  The  chief  rivers 
rising  in  the  B.  F.  are  the  Danube,  Neokar,  Murg, 
Kinzig,  Elz,  Enz,  and  Wiessen.  The  B.  F.  attains 
its  greatest  elevation  in  the  Feldberg  (variously- 
stated  at  from  4600  to  4892  feet  high),  which  rises 
near  the  source  of  the  Wiessen  and  the  cele- 
brated HoUe  (HeU)  Pass,  a  narrow  valley  shut  in  by 
mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Neustadt.  The  great 
mass  called  the  Kaiserstuhl  (Emperor's  Chair),, 
situated  naar  Breisach,  is  quite  isolated.  As  to  the, 
geological  character  of  the  B.  F.,  primitive  granite 
and  gneiss  form  its  core,'  porphyry  is  found  ton  its 
sides,  and  sandstone  along  its  highest  ridges,  as  well 
as  at  its  base.  Sdver,  copper,  cobalt,  lead,  and  iron 
are  found  in  greater  or  less  qutotity  in  its  prin- 
cipal chain,  which  is  luxuriantly  wooded,  its  name 
SchWarzwald  being  derived  from  the  dark-tinted 
foliage  and 'immense  number  of  its  fir-trees.  The 
B.  f!  is  also  rich  in  mineral  waters,  as,  e.g.,  the 
baths  of  Bkden-Baden  and  Wildbad  (q.  v.).  On  the 
Rhine  side,  the  descent  is  precipitous,  but  towards 
the  Danube  and  the  Neekar  it  is  gradual.  Among 
its  muneroua  valleys,  the  Murgthal  is  the  most 
famous  for  its  natural  beauties.  The  western  slopes 
are  studded  with  vineyards.  Summer  rye,  oats,  and 
potatoes  are  cvdtivated  in  some  parts  of  the  B.  F. ; 
but  it  is  with  difficulty,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  is 
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prosecuted  with  much  greater  success.  This,  and  , 
the  manufacture  of  articles  of  wood,  forms  the  chief 
industry  of  the  inhabitants.  Above  180,000  wooden 
clocks  alone,  many  of  them  of  an  ingenious  auto- 
matical character,  are  made  every  year  in  the  B.  F., 
and  exported  to  aU  parts  of  Europe  a,nd  America, 
their  value  beiug  estimated  at  half  a  million  gulden, 
or  about  £40,000. 

Two  of  the  passes  of  the  B.  F.,  the  Kniebis  and 
the  HoUe,  acquired  considerable  celebrity  during  the 
wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  first,  situated  , 
on  the  borders  between  Baden  and  Wiirtemberg,  at 
the  source  of  the  Murg,  was  taken  by  the  French 
ia  1796  and  in  1797;  the  HiiUe  is  known  iu  connec- 
tion with  Moreau's  retreat  in  1796. 

BLA'CKHBATH,  a  high-lying  open  common, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  five  miles  south-east  of 
London,  near  Greenwich  Park.  It  commands  a 
fine  view  of  great  extent,  and  being  a  healthy 
tract,  many  villas  have  been  built  on  its  margin. 
It  is  a  favourite  holiday  resort  for  Londoners.  The 
Roman  road  to  Dover  crossed  it.  B.  is  one  of  the 
few  places  in  England  where  the  ancient  Scottish 
game  of  goU  is  practised.  On  it  stands  Morden 
College,  founded  in  1695  by  Sir  J.  Morden  for 
decayed  merchants,  and  with  a  revenue  of  £5000. 
B.  was  formerly  the  scene  of  several  insurrections, 
including  those  of  Wat  Tyler,  1381,  and  Jack  Cade, 
1450.  Here  the  Danes  encamped  in  1011 ;  the 
Londoners  welcomed  Henry  V.  from  Agincourt; 
and  Charles  II.,  on  his  way  from  Dover,  met  the 
army  of  the  Restoration.  B.  was  also  a  noted 
place  for  highwaymen. 

BLACK  HOLE,  an  appellation  familiarly  given 
to  a  dungeon  or  dark  cell  in  a  prison,  and  which  is 
associated  in  the  public  mind  with  a  horrible  catas- 
trophe ill  the  history  of  British  India — namely,  the 
cruel  confinement  of  a  party  of  English  in  an  apart- 
ment called  the  '  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,'  on  the 
night  of  the  18th  of  June  1756.  The  garrison  of  the 
fort  connected  with  the  English  factory  at  Calcutta, 
having  been  captured  by  the  nabob  Suraja  Dowlah, 
this  barbarian  caused  the  whole  of  the  prisoners 
taken,  146  in  number,  to  be  confined  in  an  apart- 
ment 20  feet  square.  This  ceU  had  only  two  smaU 
windows,  and  these  were  obstructed  by  a  veranda. 
The  crush  of  the  unhappy  sufferers  was  dreadful ; 
and  after  a  night  of  excruciating  agony  from  pres- 
sure, heat,  thirst,  and  want  of  air,  there  were  in  the 
morning  only  23  survivors,  the  ghastliest  forms  ever 
seen  on  earth.    See  Hindustan. 

BLACKIE,  John  Stttaot,  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  was  born  in  Glasgow 
in  1809,  but  received  his  early  education  in  Aber- 
deen, where  his  father  was  agent  for  a  bank.  After 
going  through  '1^16  usual  course  of  a  Scotch  university 
.  education — partly  at  Marisohal  College,  Aberdeen, 
partly  at  Edinburgh — ^with  a  view  to  the  church,  he 
went  in,jl829  to  Germany,  and  studied  for  some 
time  both  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  where  he  spent  more  than  a  year. 
During  this  period,  he  acquired  a  mastery  of  German 
and  Italian,  and  an  acquaintance  more  extensive 
:  than  ordinary  with  the  literature  of  those  countries, 
especially  with  that  of  Germany.  On  his  retunj 
from  the  continent,  having  abandoned  the  thought 
of  entering  the  church,  he  began  the  study  of  law, 
and  passed  as  advocate  at  the  Edinburgh  bar  iu 
1834.  ,  But  he  soon  found  the  practice  of  the 
profession  uncongenial,  and  devoted  himself  hence- 
forth to  Hterary  pursuits.  Among  his  earliest 
productions  was  his  translation,  in  English  verse, 
of  Goethe's  Faust,  which,  notwithstanding  con- 
siderable ruggedness,  is  preferred  by  G.  H.  Lewea 
to   any  other   of   the  metrical  translations.     He 
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wrote  also  about  this  period  mimeroiis  articles 
in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  the  Westminster, 
Blackwood,  and  Tait,  chiefly  on  German  subjects. 
In  1841,  he  was  appointed  by  the  crown  to  the 
chair  of  Humanity  m  Maxisohal  College,  which  he 
held  until,  in  1852,  he  was  elected  to  the  Greek 
chair  in  the  imiversity  of  Edinbiu'gh.  Ever  since 
lie  became  professor,  he  has  been  ingessant,  by 
means  of  pamphlets,  lectures,  and  addresses,  in  call- 
ing public  attention  in  Scotland  to  the  importance  of 
educational  reform,  more  especially  to  the  necessity 
of  raising  the  standard  of  the  schools  preparatory  to 
the  universities.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
movement  that  led  in  1859  to  the  remodelling  of  the 
Scottish  imiversities.  Of  works  of  a  professional  and 
philolomcal  kind  may  be  mentioned  two  lectures  On 
the  Studying  and  Teaching  of  Languages;  a  contri- 
bution to  the  Classical  Museum,  published  separ- 
ately, On  tJieShytJtmical  Declamatim,  of  die  Ancients'; 
The  Pronunciation  of  Qreeh;  Accent  and  Quantity, 

1852.  Perhjtps  the  most  matured  and  scholarly 
of  B.'s  productions  is  his  metrical  translation,  with 
notesi  01  the  dramas  of  .^schylus,  published  in  1850. 
B.  has  also  contributed  the  articles  '  ..Eschylus ' 
and  'Homer'  to  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica.    In 

1853,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Greece,  and  spent  above 
three  months  in  Athens,  acquiring  a  complete 
mastery  of  the  language  as  now  spoken;  and  as 
fruits  of  the  visit,  there  appeared  an  introductory 
lecture  Ore  the  Living  Language  of  Oreece,  together 
with  articles  in  the  North  British  and  Westminster 
R'emews.  Not  content  with  educational  and  philo- 
logical subjects,  the  versatile  activity  of  Brofessor  B. 
has  led  Tii"i  to  make  incursions  Into  the  fields  both 
of  abstraict  speculation  and  of  poetry.  Besides  an 
essay  on  'The  Philosophy  of  Plato,'  in  the  Edinburgh 
Essays,  1856,  he  published  in  1858  a  treatise  on 
Beauty,  in  refutation  of  Lord  Jeffrey's  association 
theory;  and  containing  an  exposition  of  the  sesthet- 
ical  philosophy  of  Plato.  In  1857  appeared  Lays 
and  Legends  of  Ancient  Greece,  imth  otiier  Poerns ; 
and  in  \S%(i,  Lyrical  Poems.  B.  is  also  understood 
to  be  far  advanced  vpith  a  metrical  translation  of 
Homer. 

BLACKING  is  the  ma,terial  employed  for  pro- 
ducing a  black  glazed  shining  surface  on  leather. 
The  main  ingredient  in  the  various  kinds  of  B. 
is  bone-black  (q.  v.),  which  is  mixed  with  an  oU, 
some  sugar,  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid.  The 
materials  in  Day  and  Martin's  B.  are  finely  pow- 
dered bone-black  ground  with  sperm-oil,  raw  sugar 
or  molasses,  a  httle  vinegar,  and  some  concen- 
trated'sulphuric  acid  (specific  gravity  1850).  The 
substances  are  incorporated  together  one  by  one  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  stated,  and  the  action 
of  thesulphuric  acid  is  to  convert  much  of  the  lime 
in-  the  bone-black  into  sulphate  of  lime,  which 
causes  a  thickening  of  the  mixture,  and  a  tena- 
cious '  paste  results.  This  paste,  diluted  with 
weak  vinegar,  is  put,  while  warm,  in  stoneware 
bottles,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  market.  See 
Shob-black. 

BLACK  JACK,  the  name  given  by  miners  to 
Blende  (q.  v.).  It  was  also  the  name  apphed  in 
foriner  tames  to  a  kind  of  drinking  flagon. — ^B.  J. 
(tree),  see  Oak. — B.  J.  or  Nigger  Catbbpillak, 
see  TuENiP  Sawtly. 

BLACK  LEAD,  GRA'PHITE,  or  PLtJMBA'GO, 
a  mineral  consisting  chiefly  of  carbon,  but  contain- 
ing also  more  or  less  of  aluniina,  silica,  lime,  iron, 
&c.,  to  the  extent  of  1  to  47  per  cent.,  apparently 
mixed  rather  than  .chemically  combined.  B.  L. 
is  the  popular  name,',  and  that  by  which  it'  is 
generally  known  in  the  arts ;  Graphite  is  that  gene- 
rally preferred  by  mineralogists. — The  name  B.  L., 


however,  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  regarded  as  an  unfor- 
tunate one,  as  no  lead  enters  into  the  composition 
of  the  mineral.  It  sometimes  occurs  crystallised 
in  short  imbedded  hexagonal  prisms ;  but  generally 
massive,  and  more  or  less  radiated,  foliated,  scaly, 
or  compact.  It  is  of  a  grayish-black  colour, 
with  a  somewhat  metallic  lustre,  and  is  perfectly 
opaque.  It  is  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  is  a  perfect 
conductor  of  electricity.  It  is  found  in  primary  and 
transition  rocks,  as  m  gneiss,  mica-slate,  quartz- 
rock,  greenstone,  and  clay-slate,  and  pretty  abtmd- 
antly  m  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  much 
more  incombustible  than  even  anthracite  (or  Uind- 
coal),  burning  with  much  difficulty  even  before 
the  blow-pipe,  on  which  account  it  is  much  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  crucibles  or  'melting-pots,' 
which  withstand  a  great  heat.  These'  are  not, 
however,  made  o£  mere  B.  L.,  but  of  B.  L.  in. 
powder,  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  clay.  B.  L.. 
is  employed  for  making  pencils  (q.  v.).  It  is 
also '  extensively  employed  to  give  a  black  gloss  to 
iron  .grates,  stoves,  railings,  &c.,  and  to  diminish 
the  fnction  of  the  belts  and  other  parts  of  machin- 
ery. Lately  it  has  been  suggested  as  a  lubricating 
agent  in  the  cartridges  of  rifles,  instead  of  lard  or 
tSlow.^Muoh  ,B.  L.  is  obtained  at  Borrowdale, 
in  Cumberland,  where  it,  occurs  in  nests  in  green 
stone. 

BLACK  LETTER  (JSIaclt  acttei),  the, 
name  commonly  given  in  this  country  to  the. 
types  which  on  the  continent  are  most  generally 
laiown  as  Gothic.  The  first  printed  books  imi- 
tated every  peculiarity  of  the  contemporaryr  manu- 
scripts; and  as  .printing  .  was  first  practised  in 
Germany  and.,  the  Netherlands,  the  first  types 
were  copies  of  the  letters  in  use  in  those  countries 
in  the  middle. of  the  15th  u.  Two  sorts  of  letters 
have  been  employed  in  the  viritings  of  Western  . 
Christendom.  What  have  been  called .  Roman  ■ 
letters  prevailed  from  the  5th  to  about  the  close  , 
of  the  12th  c,  when  they  gradually  began  to 
pass  into,  what  have  been  cffled  Gothic  letters,, 
which  continued  till  the  16th  c,  when,  in  most 
European  countries,  they  were  superseded  by  Roman 
letters.  The  first  types,  as  has  been  said,  were 
Gothic,  and  they  spread  with  the  arfr  of  printing 
into  various  European  states.  In  France  and  Italy, 
they  were  slightly  'modified  by  cutting  off  some  of 
their  rougher  points ;  and  when  thus  trimmed,  they 
came  to  be  known  in  the  former  country  as  letires 
de  somme,  being  so  called,  it  is  said,  from  their  use 
in  an  edition  of  the  Summa  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas. 
The  classic  taste  of  Italy  could  not  long  tolerate 
the  Gothic  character  even  of  the  lettres  de  somme; 
and  they  were  still  further  modified,  until  they 
.assumed  the  shape  to,  which  the  name  of  Roman 
letters  has  since  been  given.  The  first  works  printed 
with  these  new  types  were  two  beautiful  editions  of 
Pliny's  Natural  History :  the  one  by  John  of  Spira 
at  Venice  in  1469;  and  the  other  by  his  disciple, 
Nicholas  Jenson,  also  at  Venice,  in  1472.  Another 
Venetian  printer  —  the  first  Aldus  Manutius — 
attempted  in  1501  to  supersede  the  Roman  letters  , 
by  what  have  been  called  Aldine  (q.  v.),  or  Venetian, 
but  are  best  known  as  Italic  characters.  These  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  come  into  much  more  than 
temporary  or  exceptional  use;  but  the  Roman 
letters  in  no  long  time  spread  from  Venice  all  over 
the  west  of  Europe.  Although  thus  supplanted  in 
general  use,  the  Gothic  or  B.  L.  was  long  retained 
for  special  purposes,  such  as,  in  this  country,  the 
printing  of  Bibles,  prayer-books,  proclamations,  and 
acts  of  parliament.  Books  in  B.  L.  being  the  earliest, 
are  highly  prized  by  antiquaries  and  bibliomaniacs, 
who  are  hence  sometimes  spoken  of  as  '  black- 
letter  '  devotees.     Thus,  Matthias,  in  his  Pursuits  of 
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Literature  (published  in  1796),  alluding  to  the  com- 
mentators on  Shakspeare,  ■writes : 

On  Avon's  batiks  I  heard  Aotseon  mourn, 

By  fell  hlack-lelter  dogs  in  pieces  torn ; 

Dogs  that  from  Gothic  kennels  eager  start,  &c. 

The  Gothic  or  B.  L.  stfll  continues  in  general  use  in 
Germany,  but  of  late  has  begun  to  give  way  in  some 
quarters  to  the  Eoman. 

BLACK  LIST.  Such  is  the  name  familiarly 
applied  to  printed  lists  connected  vfith  insolvency, 
bankruptcy,  and  other  matters  affecting  the  cremt 
of  firms  and  individuals,  and  which  are  circulated 
for  the  private  guidance  of  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity. These  lists,  which  serve  an  important  purpose, 
are  well  known  by  commercial  men  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  One  called  The  Mercantile  Test,  consisting 
of  8  pages  4to,  is  published  every  week  in  London. 
In  its  contents  are  embraced  the  bankruptcies  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  Scottish  registers 
of  protested  biUs ;  judgments  for  debt  in  the 
Irish  courts ;  offers  of  composition ;  dissolutions  of 
partnership ;  warrants  of  attorney  and  cognovits ; 
judges'  orders ;  biUs  of  sale,  &c.  Another  published 
list  in  London,  is  called  Perry's  Banlcrupt  and 
Insolvent  Weekly  Gazette.  The  legality  of  issuing 
information  of  this  kind  has  been  challenged,  but 
it  has  been  determined  that  it  is  quite  lawful. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  lists  are  only  extracts  from 
public  registers,  as  are  the  ordinary  lists  of  bank- 
ruptcies in  the  newspapers.  Private  lists  of  a  more 
searching  kind  are  furnished  to  subscribers  by  Mr 
Thomas  Percy  of  Comhill,  the  proprietor  of  the 
'Original  Bankrupt  and  Insolvent  Eegistry  Office, 
for  Protection  against  Fraud,  Swindlers,'  &c. ;  and 
also  by  the  Scottish  Trade  Protection  Society, 
Edinburgh.  See  Trade  PnoTECTioif  SociETy.  la 
the  United  States,  printed  lists  of  forgeries  of  bank- 
notes are  similarly  issued.  In  one  of  these  Coun- 
terfeit Detectors — ^which  is  certainly  blade  enough — 
may  be  reckoned  up  some  thousands  of  varieties  of 
forged  bank-notes  in  circulation ;  the  whole  reveal- 
ing a  frightful  state  of  commercial  and  moral 
depravity. 

BLACKLOCK,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  power  of  the  mind  to  overcome  the 
most  oppressive  disadvantages,  was  born  at  Annan 
in  1721,  and  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1791.  The  child 
of  humble  parents,  and  deprived  before  he  was  six 
months  old  of  the  power  of  sight,  he  won  for  him- 
self before  he  reached  middle  age  the  designation 
of  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  cultivated  thinker, 
and,  for  those  times,  a  respectable  poet.  After  going 
through  the  necessary  course  of  academic  study  in 
Edinburgh,  he  was  Mcensed  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Established  Church  in  1759,  and  in  1762  was 
ordained  minister  of  Kirkcudbright.  The  deter- 
mined resistance  of  the  congregation  to  the  appoint- 
ment, based  apparently  on  his  too  philosophical  and 
'moderate'  style  of  preaching  (joined  perhaps  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  David  Hume), 
led  to  a  litigation,  to  his  sensitive  mind  extremely 
distressing,  and  he  resigned  the  charge  in  considera- 
tion of  a  small  annuity.  After  this,  he  resided  in 
Edinburgh  tiU  his  death,  occupied  chiefly  in  super- 
intending the  education  of  a  limited  number  of 
boarders,  a  charge  for  which  his  varied  accomplish- 
ments and  benign  manners  peculiarly  qualified  him. 
He  wiU,  however,  be  best  remembered  in  connec- 
tion with  that  famous  letter  of  his  which  happily 
arrested  Bobert  Bums  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  the  West  Indies,  and  thus,  to  aH  human  appear- 
ance, saved  from  oblivion  the  greatest  lyrist  that  the 
world  has  seen.  A  collected  edition  of  his  poems 
was  published  in  1793,  with  a  biographical  sketch 
by  Henry  Mackenzie. 
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BLA'CK-MAIL,  a  scarcely  voluntary  impost 
submitted  to,  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  18th  c,  by 
the  people  of  the  Highlands,  and  of  parts  of  the 
Lowlands  bordering  on  the  Highlands,  as  a  kind  of 
compromise  with  robbers.  The  districts  in  question, 
being  then  in  an  extremely  barbarous  state,  enjoyed 
but  an  imperfect  protection  from  the  law.  Owing, 
moreover,  in  part,  to  political  and  social  circum- 
stances, theft  and  robbery  were  not  then  regarded 
in  the  Highlands  as  they  are  now :  to  carry  off  the 
cattle  of  a  neighbour  was  perhaps  only  wreaking 
out  an  old  family  quarrel  or  clan  dispute,  or  making 
reprisals  for  some  severity  of  persons  in  power. 
Certain  it  ia  that  men  of  good  standing  gave  a 
certain  degree  of  protection  to  notorious  cattle- 
lifters.  In  these  circumstances,  a  class  of  men  rose 
up  who  professed  to  take  upon  themselves  the  duty 
of  protecting  the  property  of  individuals,  on  the 
payment  by  them  of  a  percentage  on  their  rents, 
generally  4  per  cent.  They  were  not  low  men 
who  did  so;  nearly  aU  of  them  had  good  Highland 
pedigrees,  and  passed  externally  as  honourable  per- 
sons, though  there  was  only  too  great  reason  to 
suspect  that  they  encouraged  and  profited  by 
robberies,  in  order  to  make  the  B.  a  necessity. 
The  celebrated  Bob  Eoy  was,  about  1730,  a  notable 
levier  of  B.  in  the  southern  Highlands  and  adjacent 
Lowland  districts.  A  little  later,  CoU  M'DoneU 
of  Barrisdale,  a  cadet  of  the  Glengarry  family, 
was  equally  noted  further  north,  when  one  of 
the  payers  of  the  B.  suffered  what  was  'called 
a  hership,  the  levier  of  the  impost,  being  quickly 
informed  of  what  had  happened,  busied  himself  to 
recover  the  lost  cattle,  and  if  he  failed,  he  held  himr 
self  bound  to  pay  an  equivalent.  We  are  informed  i 
by  Mr  Lapslie,  the  minister  of  Campsie,  Stirling- 
shire, in  his  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish,  1795, 
that  his  father,  John  Lapshe,  was  a  farmer  who 
paid  B.  in  1744  to  M'Gregor  of  Glengyle,  the 
nephew  of  Eob  E,oy.  The  engagement  was  that  he 
should  make  good  losses,  if  the  number  of  sheep 
stolen  exceeded  seven,  for  anything  less  was  held 
as  not  a  hership  or  lifting,  but  merely  a  picking. 
Early  in  1745,  fifteen  were  stolen,  and  M'Gregor 
was  honourably  preparing  to  replace  them,  when 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  in  which  he 
became  involved,  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  ful- 
filling his  engagement,  and  likewise  put  an  end  to 
his  self-created  wardenship  of  the  Highland  borders. 
After  that  period,  law  was  vigorously  enforced  in 
the  Highlands,  and  B.  ceased  to  be  heard  of. 

BLACKMOEE,  SiE  Eichabd,  one  of  the  court 
physicians  in  the  reigns  of  WiUiam  III.  and  Anne, 
is  remembered  as  the  most  heavy  and  volumin- 
ous poetaster  of  his  own  or  any  other  age.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  good  and  well-meaning 
man,  and  the  merciless  ridioule  of  contemporary 
wits  was  due,  in  some  part  at  least,  to  the 
moral  and  religious  tone  of  his  works,  and  to  hia 
free  censures  of  the  libertinism  of  the  time.  But 
the  worthlessness  of  the  poems  has  been  amply 
confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  posterity.  The 
Creation,  considered  his  best,  Addison  pronounces 
'one  of  the  most  useful  and  noble  productions  in 
our  English  verse;'  but  few  modern  readers  are 
likely  to  examine  the  grounds  of  this  judgment, 
still  less  to  agree  with  it.  B.  wrote  six  epics 
(choosing  always  the  loftiest  themes) — viz..  Prince 
Arthur,  in  10  books;  King  Arthur,  in  12;  Miza, 
in  10;  Creation,  in  7;  Redemption,  in  6;  Alfred, 
in  12;  besides  The  Nature  of  Man,  3  books;  a 
new  version  of  the  Psalms,  paraphrases  of  Job, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  a  long  list  of 
theological,  medical,  and  miscellaneous  treatises. 

BLACK  PRINCE,  the   name  usually  given  in 
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history  to  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Edward 
lU.  (q.  v.). 

BLACK  QUARTER,  syn.  Black  Spald,  Black 
Leg,  Quarter  Evil,  Blood  Striking;  incorrectly 
termed  by  some  English  writers  Inflammatory  Fever 
— termed  by  others  Hoematosepm  (Simonds)  Hcema- 


Uejinition. — ^An  apoplectic  disease  peculiar  to 
cattle ;  a  form  of  carbuncular  disease,  or  anthrax — 
enzootic,  i.e.,  limited  to  districts;  not  spread  by 
contagion,  but  attended,  especially  in  warm  climates, 
and  m  Great  Britain  in  hot  weather,  with  the 
development  of  a  blood-poison  destructive  to  man 
and  the  lower  animals.    See  Malignant  Pustule. 

Causes. — Rich  pasture  on  stiff,  retentive,  and 
undrained  soU ;  sudden  changes  from  poor  to  rich 
keep,  particularly  with  animals  in  good  health, 
predisposed  to  make  blood  or  fatten  fast.  Youth 
predisposes  to  the  disease,  from  the  greater  activity 
«f  the  nutritive  functions  in  early  life.  It  is  a 
disease  confined  almost  entirely  to  yearling  and 
two-year  old  animals ;  the  writer  has,  howeyer, 
seen  it  in  aged  cows,  &o.  A  young  animal,  thriving 
fast,  may  suddenly  be  seized  with  B.  Q.,  if  exposed 
to  cold,  showers,  or  a  storm.  A  check  thus 
induced  to  the  organs  of  secretion,  and  particularly- 
to  the  action  of  the  skin,  at  once  produces  the 
blood-charge  and  apoplectic  effusion  peculiar  to 
the  disease,  la  various  countries  where  calves  are 
reared  by  the  hand,  and  not  allowed  to  suckle  their 
mothers,  there  are  many  cases  of  quarter  iU.  when 
the  young  animals  are  transferred  from  the  stable  or 
bare  fields  to  rich  grass-lands.  The  malady  is  chiefly 
witnessed  in  spring  and  autumn,  particularly  when 
animals  are  fed  on  strong  autumn  grass.  , 

Symptoms. — The  premonitory  signs  are  often  very 
insignificant,  and  usually  overlooked.  The  healthy 
thriving  aspect  of  a  young  steer,  in  a  district  where 
the  disease  prevails,  excites  the  suspicion  of  the 
farmer.  The  animal  may  be  observed  with  a  sleek 
coat,  voracious  appetite,  quick  staring  look,  sud- 
denly to  stop  feeding ;  the  eyes  become  bloodshot ; 
there  is  slight  salivation  or  foaming  at  the  mouth ; 
and-  in  the  space  of  an  hour  or  less,  it  will  fall 
helpless,  having  manifested  sUght  lameness  in  one 
of  the  limbs  before  dropping.  Li  other  cases,  the 
animal  suffers  from  swelling  and  pains,  suddenly 
developed  in  one  of  the  joints,  whether  the  fetlocks, 
knees,  or  hooks,  elbow,-  shovQder,  or  stifle.  The 
swelling  extends,  and  the  animal  falls.  In  both 
cases,  the  limb  or  quarter  of  the  animal  affected 
swells,  the  skin  is  bluish,  the  veins  of  the  part  are 
<3istend3d  by  black  blood,  and  the  creature  is  per- 
fectly helpless.  The  suffering  is  imusuaUy  acute ; 
Tjut  in  many  instances  the  respiration  is  tranquil,  the 
pulse,  however,  oppressed  and  frequent.  Animals 
in  tms  state  are  costive  at  first,  but  occasionally 
violent  diarrhoea  supervenes,  and  the  excrement  is 
tinged  by  black  extravasated  blood.  Death  almost 
invariably  supervenes  in  from  4  to  48  hours.  Some 
cases  prove  lingering,  especially  it  active  and  proper 
■treatment  be  employed  early;  but  recovery  is  rare. 
The  s3rmptoms  of  approaching  death  are  convulsive 
twitchings  of  the  muscles,  fixed  haggard  look,  grind- 
ing with  the  teeth,  and  spasmodic  breathing.  In 
some  cases,  the  animal  appears  quite  paralytic,  and 
quietly  breathes  its  last. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — The  quarter  affected 
is  found,  when  cut  into,  soaked  in  black  seriii-coagu- 
lated  blood.  Similar  blood  is  found  in  all '016 
vessels  of  the  body,  and  all  the  tissues  have  con- 
sequently a  black  congested  appearance,  particularly 
the  lungs.  The  heart,  as  in  aU  blood-diseases,  is 
stained  both  externally  and  internally  by- black 
blood,  eflFnsed  beneath  its  serous  covering  or  lining ; 
and  this  appearance  has  led  some  veterinarians  to 


believe  the  immediate  cause  of  death  to  be  inflam- 
mation of  the  heart.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The 
blood  extravasations  indicate  the  pecuhar  con- 
dition of  the  circulating  fluid.  In  some  cases  in 
which  a  joint  has  been  affected  some  hours  before 
severe  constitutional  symptoms  have  appeared,  the 
tissues  around  the  joints  are  infiltrated  by  a  yellow 
semi-sohd  exudation  or  lymph,  which  is  capable  of 
producing  malignant  pustule  if  inoculated  in  man 
or  animals.  Abscesses  and  sloughs  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  and  around  the  diseased  joints. 

Treatment. — In  the  earliest  stage,  blood-letting  to 
the  extent  of  5  or  6  quarts.  Administer  half-ounce 
doses  of  nitre  in  solution  every  half-hour  for  4  or  5 
hours.  Give  the  animal  much  water  to  drink,  and 
if  chances  of  recovery  are  observed,  4-ounce  doses 
of  Mindererus's  spirit,  or  solution  of  the  acetate 
of  ammonia,  must  be  given  every  4  hours.  As  the 
animal  rallies,  it  may  be  desirable  to  administer  a 
imld  purge  of  Epsom  or  Glauber  salts.  The  local 
treatment  consists  in  incisions  into  the  swollen 
parts,  care  being  taken  that  the  joints  are  not 
penetrated.  The  incisions  must  be  washed  -with 
the  following  lotion :  Chloride  of  zinc,  1  drachm ; 
water,  12  ounces;  dissolve  and  apply  with  hneu 
rag  or  lint,  confining  the  moisture  by  gutta-percha 
or  oU-sak.  Treatment  is  not  often  successful,  but 
we  have  the  greatest  facilities  for 

Prevention  by  deep  draining,  whereby  many 
pasture-lands  have  been  rendered  perfectly  sfife — 
after  having  repeatedly  ruined  tenant-farmers — from 
destruction  by  black  quarter.  In  some  hill-lands, 
where  drainage  does  not  appear  the  cause,  the  malady 
may  be  prevented  by  giving  to  all  the  cattle  on  the 
farm  a  weekly  dose  of  an  ounce  of  nitre.  The 
animals  that  thrive  most  rapidly  should  have  the 
medicine  rather  more  frequently,  though  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  their  condition. 

The  flesh  of  animals  dying  from  this  disease  should 
not  be  used  for  human  food.  It  has  destroyed  whole 
families,  and  though  in  this  cold  climate  accidents 
are  rare,  nevertheless  they  have  occurred.  Butchers 
have  lost  their  arms,  and  persons  have  lost  their 
lives  from  being  inoculated  in  cutting  up  meat  from 
oxen  that  have  died  of  quarter  iU. 

BLACK  ROD,  Ushee  of  the,  an  oflicer  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  by  letters-patent. 
He  is  chief  gentleman-usher  to  the  sovereign,  and 
belongs  to  the  order  of  the  Garter.  His  principal 
duty  is  to  summon  (himself,  or  by  his  deputy  the 
yeoman-usher)  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Peers 
when  the  royal  assent  is  given  to  bills,  or  when 
royal  speeches  are  read;  and  to  take  into  custody 
any  peer  guilty  of  breach  of  privilege.  His  income 
is  derived  from  certain  fees  under  the  regulation 
of  the  House  ;  and  the  appointment  of  messengers, 
door-keepers,  servants,  &c.,  rests  -with  him.  This 
patronage  was  at  one  time  very  lucrative,  but  new 
arrangements  have  made  it  much  less  so. 

BLACK  ROOD  OF  SCOTLAND.  When  the 
Anglo-Saxon  princess  who  became  the  wife  of 
King  Malcolm  Ceanmohr  landed  in  Scotland,  about 
the  year  1070,  she  brought  with  her  what  was 
regarded  as  a  priceless  reKo  —  a  cross  of  gold, 
elaborately  -wrought,  in  the  form  of  a  casket,  about 
a  span  long,  containing  what  was  behoved  to  be 
a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  set  in  an  ebony  -figure 
of  the  Saviour,  richly  decorated  with  gold.  Of 
its  earher  history,  nothing  is  kno-wn  ;  but  St 
Margaret  bequeathed  it  as  an  inheritance  to  her 
chil(&en,  and  as  she  herself  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  we  are  told  by  her  confessor,  that  she 
had  it  brought  to  her  bedside,  when  she  pressed 
it  to  her  eyes  and  hps,  and  expired  clasping  it  with 
both  her  hands.     The  contemporary  biographer  of 
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her  son,  King  David  I.,  relates  that  'the  Black 
Eood  of  Scotland,'  as  it  was  called,  received  the 
dying  adoration  of  that  saintly  prince,  and  that 
it  had  then  (in  the  middle  of  the  12th  o.)  come  to 
be  regarded  hy  the  whole  nation  of  the  Scots  with 
mingled  feelings  of  love  and  awe.  It  was  kept  as 
an  heirloom  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  royal  treasury  in 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  along  with  the  other 
regalia  and  mnniments  of  Scotland,  was  deKvered 
up  to  King  Edward  I,  in  1291.  The  irreverent 
scrutiny  of  the  officers  of  the  English  king  dis- 
covered that  the  outer  case,  which  to  the  eyes  of  St 
Aeh-ed,  in  the  previous  century,  seemed  to  be  of  the 
purest  gold,  was  only  silver  gilt.  But  the  relic  itself 
was  not  the  less  venerable  on  that  account ;  and 
it  was  used  by  King  Edward,  to  give  increased 
solemnity  to  the  oaths  of  fealty  which  he  exacted 
from  the  magnates  of  Scotland.  Thus,  when  the 
bishops  of  St  Andrews  and  of  Glasgow  sided  with 
Bruce,  it  was  urged  as  a  heinous  aggravation  of 
their  guilt,  that  they  had  sworn  'upon  the  body 
of  Christ  (i.  e., ,  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist), 
and  upon  the  holy  gospels,  and  upon  the  cross  of 
St  Neot,  and  upon  the  B.  B.  of  S.,'  to  be  true  and 
faithful  to  the  English  king  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
"When  '  the  long  struggle  between  England  and 
Scotland  was  at  last  ended  by  the  peace  of  North- 
ampton in  1328,  the  B.  B.  was  restored  to  Scot- 
land as  one  of  the  national  treasures.  But  it  was 
not  destined  to  remain  long  in  the  north.  When 
the  hapless  King  'David  II.  invaded  England  in 
1346,  he  carried  the  B.  R.  with  him,  in  the 
belief  (common  in  that  age)  that  such  a  holy 
relic  would  insure  safety  to  his  person  or  victory 
to  his  arms.  On  his  defeat  and  capture  under 
the  walls  of  Durham,  the  B.  B.  of  S.  became  the 
prize  of  his  conqueror.  Sir  Kalph  de  NevUle,  Lord 
of  Baby,  by  whom,  along  with  other  spoils  of 
the  battle,  it  was  .  offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  St 
Cuthbert,  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham.  There  it 
hung  tiU  the  Keformation,  when    all  trace  of  it 


BLACK  or  EUXINB  SEA  (the  Ponttts  Mnxinus, 
or  '  hospitable  sea,'  of  the  ancients,  the  Kara  Deniz 
of  the  Turks,  the  Mauri  Thalassa  of  the  modem 
Greeks,  and  the  Tschemoje  Morg  of  the  Bussians) 
is  an  inland  sea  lying  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
extending  from  lat.  40°  45'  to  46°  45'  N.,  and 
from  long.  27°  30'  to  41°  50'  E.  In  shape  it  bears 
a  certain  resemblance  to  the  human  foot.  Its 
greatest  length  from  east  to  west,  on  the  42d 
parallel,  is  about  700  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth,  near  the  west  end,  about  380  mUes.  Area, 
172,000  square  nules.  On  the  south-western  extre- 
mity it  communicates  by  the  Bosporus,  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  the  Dardanelles,  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  on  the  north-east  by  the  Straits  of 
Yenikale  with  the  Sea  of  Azof.  The  B.  S.  drains 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  surface  of  Europe,  and 
also  about  100,000  square  miles  of  Asia.  Through- 
out its  whole  extent  it  has  but  one  island,  and 
that  a  small  one,  lying  opposite  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube,  called  Adassi,  or  Isle  of  Serpents,  on 
which  is  a  light-house.  The  continued  occupation 
of  this  island  by  the  Russians,  in  defiance  of  the 
stipidations  of  the  treaty  signed  at  Paris  after  the 
termination  of  the  Crimean  war,  occasioned  consi- 
derable uneasiness  in  Turkey,  and  detained  a  British 
fleet  in  the  B.  S.  for  several  months.  In  the  centre 
of  the  B.  S.  there  are  no  soundings  at  150  fathoms, 
nor  are  there  shoals  along  the  shores,  except  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Bosporus  ;  the  navigation  of 
the  B.  S.  ought,  therefore,  to  be  particularly  easy 
and  safe.  It  is  so  in  summer ;  but  in  winter,  being 
enclosed  on  every  side,  it  becomes  the  scene  of 
conflicting  winds,  and  of  storms  which,  though  of 


short  duration,  are  terrible  while  they  last.  Suck 
a  storm  it  was  on  the  14th  of  November  1854,, 
in  which  about  forty  vessels  of  the  allies  were 
either  totally  wrecked  or  very  seriously  injured, 
nearly  1000  lives  were  lost,  and  property  worth, 
some  millions  destroyed. 

AU  the  coasts  are  high,  with  good  harbours, 
except  between  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Crimea ;  there  the  land  is  low,  and  the  danger 
of  navigation  greatly  increased  in  winter  by  the 
presence  of  floating  ice;  for,  from  the  many  large 
rivers  which  flow  mto  the  B.  S.  and  Sea  of  Azof 
(Daoaube,  Dniester,  Buft  Dnieper,  Don,  and  Kuban, 
in  Europe ;  and  the  ^izU-Irmak  and  Sakara  in 
Asia),  the  waters  are  fresher,  and  consequently 
more  easily  frozen  than  those  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  water  of  the  B.  S.  is  1014 
(water  being  =  1000),  while  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  1028.  The  shores  from  Odessa  to  the 
Crimea  are  ice-bound  during  January  and  February; 
and  although  the  harbour  of  Odessa  is  never  frozen 
up,  yet  the  drift-ice  frequently  renders  the  entrance 
to  it  dangerous. 

There  is  no  tide  in  the  B.  S.,  but  the  large  rivers, 
flowing  into  it  give  rise  to  currents,  which  are 
particiUarly  strong  in  spring  when  the  snows  melt, 
and  the  accumulated  moisture  of  the  whole  winter 
is  drained  off  the  land.  The  great  current  which, 
passing  out  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  round  the  Cruuea, 
flows  first  in  a  south-westerly,  then  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  and  again  due  west,  is  turned 
southwards  by  a  current  from  the  Dnieper  and 
Dniester;  the  two  currents  are  afterwards  met  by 
another  from  the  Danube,  and  then,  all  united,  rush 
towards  the  Bosporus.  The  Bosporus,  however,  is 
not  wide  enough  to  admit  the  entire  volume  of  water 
pressing  into  it ;  and  a  portion  of  the  main  current 
is  consequently  diverted  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  where 
it  is  strengthened  by  new  accessions.  This,  which 
is  the  normal  course  of  the  currents  in  the  B.  S., 
is  modified  by  the  winds,  and  by  local  circumstances. 
In  some  bays  of  Boumelia  and  Bulgaria  counter- 
currents  have  been  observed. 

The  most  important  ports  on  the  B.  S.  are  those 
of  Odessa,  Kherson,  Eupatoria,  Sebastopol,  Batiun, 
Trebizond,  Samsun,  Sinope,  Varna,  &c. 

The  depth  of  the  water  is  unfavourable  to  the 
extensive  estabhshment  of  fisheries,  but  several 
kinds  of  sturgeon  are  caught  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  the  straits  of  Yenikale.  Other  fish  of 
various  kinds  are  said  to  be  abundant. 

The  ancients  believed  that  the  B.  S.  was  at  one. 
tune  much  more  extensive,  and  that  it  ha,d  no  con- 
nection with  the  Mediterranean.  They  accounted 
for  its  decrease  and  communication  with  the  larger 
sea  by  the  supposition  that  the  Thraciau  Bosporus, 
had  been  burst  through  by  an  earthquake,  or  by  the 
great  deluge  known  as  the  Deucalion  deluge,  which 
inundated  Greece.  The  B.  S.  being  higher  than, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  latter,  of  course,  through 
the  newly  created  channel,  became  the  basin  for 
much  of  its  waters.  Certain  geological  and  other 
appearances  have  led  some  modem  geographers  to 
entertain  an  opinion  similar  to  that  of  the  old 
Greeks,  which,  however,  is  not  shared  in  by  others. 

The  B.  S.  has  been  navigated  from  a  very  early 
period.  Its  original  name  (supposed  to  have  arisen 
from  the  dangers  suck  an  expanse  of  sea  offered  to 
early  navigation,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that 
savage  tribes  dwelt  upon  its  coasts)  was  Axine,  or 
'inhospitable'  sea,  afterwards  changed  by  the  Greeks, 
to  Evxinm.  In  the  time  of  Xerxes,  large  quantities, 
of  com  were  exported  from  its  ports  to  Athens  and 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  Romans  and,  Byzantine 
emperors,  and  also  the  Genoese,  had  large  traffic 
on  the  Black  Sea.     When   the    Turks   captured 
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Constantinople,  all  bnt  their  own  ships  were  excluded 
from  Its  waters  until  the  treaty  of  Kinarji,  1774,  when 
the  Russians  obtained  the  right  to  trade  in  it.  Ten 
years  after,  Austrian  ships  were  privileged  to  trade 
here ;  and  by  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  British 
and  French  ships  were  admitted.  The  undue  pre- 
ponderance of  Russia  in  the  B.  S.  was  the  main 
cause  of  the  Crimean  war. 

BLACK  SNAICE  {Coluber  constrictor,  see  Colu- 
ber), a  species  of  snake  common  in  the  United 
States  of  America  from  Louisiana  to  Connecti- 
cut. It  is  of,  an  almost  uniform  leaden  colour,  is 
one  of  the  largest  serpeiits  in  North  America,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  great  agility.  It  moves  along 
the  ground  with  a  swiftness  equal  to  that  of  a  horse, 
glides  over  bushes,  and  climbs  trees.  It  feeds  on 
small  quadrupeds,  birds,  frogs,  &c. ;  frequently 
blunders  poultry-yards  of  eggs ;  and  enters  dairies  to 
drink  muk  or  cream,  of  which  it  is  very  fond,  but 
compensates  for  these  depredations  by  killing  rats 
and  mice.  It  has  no  poison-fangs,  but  is  not  slow 
to  bite.     It  is  very  capable  of  domestication. 

BLACKSTONB,  Sra  Wiliiam,  a  commentator 
on  English  law,  was  the  posthumous  son  of  a  silk- 
mercer  in  London,  and  was  bom  there  on  the  10th 
of  July  1723.  At  the  age  of  15,  having  obtained 
a  scholarship  from  the  Charterhouse  school,  where 
he  was  educated,  he  was  sent  to  Pembroke  HaU, 
Oxford.  There  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
a  second  scholarship,  and  remained  till,  in  1744, 
he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  All  Soul's  College, 
when  he  removed  to  London,  to  attend  the  courts  of 
law  with  the  view  of'  qualifyiiig  himself  for  his 
future  profession.  In  1746,  at  tiie  age  of  23,  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  but  failed  to  attract  either 
notice  or  practice.  Upon  the  death  of  an  uncle 
in  1749,  he  was  appointed  recorder  of  WaJling- 
f ord,  in  Berkshire ;  but  in  1753  he  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  delivered  a  course  of  academic  lectures 
upon  the  law  of  England.  A  few  years  later,  a  Mr 
Viner  having  left  a  sum  of  money  to  endow  a  chair 
of  English  law  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  B.  was, 
in  1758,  appointed  first  Vinerian  professor.  The 
following  year,  B.  returned  to  Westminster ; ,  and  as 
the  doctrines  which  he  had  taught  as  a  lecturer  had 
been  such  as  to  commend  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
Tory  government  of  that  day,  he  obtained  its  patron- 
age, and  in  1761  was  made  a  king's  counsel.  Shortly 
after,  he  was  appointed  jirincipS  of  New  Inn  HaU, 
Oxford.  Other  honours  followed  fast,  and  he  became 
successively  member  Of  parliament,  bencher  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  solicitor-general  to  the  Queen. 
In  1765,  B.  published  the  first  volume  of  his  lectures, 
and  the  remaining  three  volumes  between  that  date 
and  1769.  Theselectur'es  form  his  celebrated  Oom- 
meritaries  on  the  Laws  of  England.  His  practice 
continuing  to  increase,  he  resigned,  in  1766,  his 
Oxford  appoifltments.  Four  years  later,  he  was 
offered  the  solicitor-generalship,  and  after  declining 
it,  was  knighted,  and  made  a  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
judge.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  February  1780, 
at  the  age  df  fifty-seven. 

The  fame  of  B.  rests  entirely  upon  his  Com- 
mentaries. His  other  literary  works  were  incon- 
siderable, and  his  merits  as  a  pleader  or  judge  were 
not  such  as,  of  themselves,  to  have  made  his 
reputation  outlive  himself.  As  a  commentator,  he 
had  many  excellences.  His  style  was  in  general 
clear  and  .gracefully  ornate,  and  his  illustra- 
tions >  pleasing  and  felicitous.  .While  he  confined 
bimsjalf  to  exposition — ^to  the  accurate  statement 
in  scholarlike  English  of  what  had  heretofore  lain 
buried  in  the  cumbrous  language  of  lawyers  like 


Littleton — B.  was  unsurpassed,  and  rendered  an 
important  service  to  the  country.  But  he  was 
ambitious  of  combining  with  this  exposition  the 
higher  task  of  explaining  the  reasons  for  the  law, 
as  well  as  its  merits  and  defects.  For  this  survey 
of  the  law,  from  the  legislator's  point  of  view,  he 
had  not  the  requisite  qualifications.  His  know- 
ledge of  English  history  was,  as  Hallam  tells  us, 
superficial,  and  his  study  of  the  philosophy  of  law 
had  been  imperfect.  With  the  works,  indeed, 
of  Montesquieu  and  Beccaria  he  was  acquainted ; 
but  the  mode  in  which  he  quotes  them  shews 
that  he  had  imbibed  nothing  of  their  spirit.  The 
method  followed  in  the  Commentcunes  was  as 
unscientific  as  could  be  imagined,  and  had  not 
even  the  merit  of  originality.  It  was  taken,  with 
little  alteration  and  no  improvement,  from  Sir 
Matthew  Hale's  Analysis  of  the  English  Law. 
Possibly  the  haste  with  which  the  Commeniaries 
must  have  been  composed,  being  originally  in  the 
form  of  lectures,  may  have  led  to  some  of  their 
imperfections.  Since  B.'s  death,  the  Commentaries 
have  been  very  frequently  reprinted,  perhaps  the 
best  editions  being  those  of  Christian.  As  a  cen- 
tury has  elapsed  since  they  were  composed,  so 
many  alterations  are  requisite  to  adapt  them  to 
the  existing  state  of  the  law,  that  it  may  be  said 
that  their  purpose  has  been  served,  and  that  they 
are  now  valuable  chiefly  as  materials  for  history. 

BLACK  STONE  EXAMINATION.  See  Glas- 
gow University. 

BLACK  WAD  is  a  name  given  by  miners  to  the 
native  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  principally 
to  an  impure  and  earthy  variety  of  the  ore.  See 
Manganese. 

BLA'CKWALL,  a  suburb  of  London,  in  Middle- 
sex, at  the  junction  of  the  Lee  with  the  Thajnes, 
4  mUes  east-south-east  of  the  metropolis.  Pop.  in 
1851,  28,384.  It  lias  foundries,  ship-building  ^ards, 
and  the  East  and  West  India  Docks.  A  railway, 
four  miles  long,  mostly  on  a  brick  viaduct  above  the 
streets,  connects  B.  with  the  city  of  London.  To 
-avoid  the  dangers  and  delay  of  the  'Pool,'  many 
passengers  proceed  by  this  railway  to  embark  in 
steamers  at  B.,  instead  of  going  on  board  at  Loudon. 
Bridge. 

BLACK  WA'RKIOK,  a  river  formed,  in  the 
north  of  Alabama,  by  the  junction  of  the  Mulberry 
and  the  Locust.  Almost  from  the  very  point  of  con- 
fluence- it  is  navigable  for  steain-boats,  till,  after  a 
course  of  more  than  150  miles,  it  enters  the  Tombig- 
bee,  which,  again,  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  all 
the  way  to  Mobile  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  stretch 
of  nearly  200  mUes  more.  Its  banks  yield  coal, 
iron,  and  other  valuable  minerals. 

BLACK  WATCH,  the  appellation  given  to. 
certain  armed  companies  employed  to  watch  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  term  black  arose  from 
the  dress  of  this  species  of  militia,  which  was 
composed  of  tartans  of  dark  colours.  Some 
Highlanders  had  been  armed  by  government  as 
eariy  as  1725,  when  General  Wade  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  in  Scotland ;  but  it  was  not 
tin  about  1729  or  1730  that  the  companies  assumed 
a  regular  form.  The  companies  were  six  in  number 
^mee  comprising  100  men  each,  commanded  by 
a  captain;  and  three  of  70  men  each,  commanded 
by  captain-lieutenants.  Stationed  in  different  parts 
of  the  Highlands,  and  acting  independently  of  each 
other,  they  were  styled  the  Independent  Companies 
of  the  Black  Watch.  The  body  was  raised  chiefly 
from  the  Whig  or  loyal- clans — Campbells,  Grants, 
Munros,  &c. — and  many  men  of  good  station  in 
society  joined  it,  not  only  for  the  s^e  of  good  pay, 
but  the  valued  privilege  of  bearing  arms.      The 
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duties  of  the  B.  W.  were  to  enforce  the  disarming 
act,  to  overawe  the  disaffected,  to  prevent  politiod 
meetings  of  a  seditious  kind,  and  to  check  depreda- 
tions among  the  clans,  or  on  the  Lowland  frontier. 
After  being  of  considerable  use  for  these  local 
purposes,  the  whole  of  the  companies  were  formed 
into  the  42d  Kegiment,  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Crawford,  in  1739 — their  removal  giving 
facility,  no  doubt,  for  the  outbreak  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  1745.  Retaining  its  original  Highland 
character,  the  42d  Eegiment  became  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  corps  in  the  British  army  ;  the  whole 
of  its  history,  for  which  we  would  refer  to  the 
work  of  Colonel  Stewart  on  Highland  Regiments, 
being  a  series  of  brilliant  achievements.  Embodied 
under  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  the  regiment  would 
have  adopted  the  tartan  of  that  nobleman,  if  he 
had  possessed  such  a  cognizance ;  the  earl,  however, 
being  a  Lowlander,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  an 
arbitrary  pattern  of  tartan,  which  has  ever  since  been 
known  as  the  42d  or  B.  W.  tartan.    See  Taetan. 

BLA'OK-WATBK,  a  disease  in  cattle.  See  Daen. 

BLA'CKWATER,  the  name  of  five  Irish  rivers, 
two  of  which  deserve  notice. — 1.  The  B.  of  Cork 
county  rises  in  the  west  of  Kerry  county;  runs  east 
across  Cork  county  and  the  west  part  of  Waterford 
county,  ia  a  carboniferous  limestone  basin,  past  MUl- 
street,  Mallow,  Fermoy,  Lismore,and  Cappoquin,  and 
enters  the  sea  at  Youghal  harbour.  High  moimtains 
bound  it  on  the  south,  and  its  chief  feeders  come 
from  the  north.  It  has  a  course  of  100  miles,  and  is 
the  seventh  in  size  of  the  Irish  rivers.  The  scenery 
along  its  banks  is  highly  beautiful  and  picturesque, 
with  ruins,  mansions,  and  woods.  It  is  navigable 
for  barges  for  the  last  15  miles  of  its  course.  It 
abounds  in  salmon. — 2.  The  B.  of  Ulster  rises  on 
the  confines  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh  counties; 
runs  first  south-east,  and  then  north-west  through 
Tyrone;  and  then  between  Tyrone,  Monaghan,  and 
Aimagh,  past  Oaledon  and  Charlemont,  and  falls 
into  the  south-west  comer  of  Lough  Neagh. 

BLACKWELIj,  Elizabeth,  M.D.,  a  medical 
practitioner  in  New  York,  U.S.-^the  first  woman 
that  ever  obtained  a  medical  diploma — was  bom 
at  Bristol,  where  her  father  carried  on  an  exten- 
sive business  as  a  sugar-refiner,  in  the  year  1821. 
Circumstances  afterwards  induced  the  family  to 
emigrate  to  New  Ycwk,  and  then  to  push  west  to 
Cincinnati,  where  in  1838  the  father  died,  leaving 
a  widow  and  family  of  nine  children  but  scantily 
provided  for.  . '-  Miss  B.,  who  was  at  this  time  in 
her  18th  year,  and  who  had  already  been  distin- 
guished by  unusual  decision  of  character,  imme- 
diately, along  with  two  elder  sisters,  opened  a 
boarding-school,  which  soon  gained  a  reputation,  and 
had  a  large  attendance.  But  the  spirit  of  Miss  B. 
chafed  at  the  limitations  which  society  had  imposed 
on  the  energies  of  women,  and  she  often  took  counsel 
with  her  s£ters  as  to  the  practicability  of  storming 
the  learned  professions,  and  thus  enlarging  woman's 
sphere.  At  length,  in  1844,  the  school  was  given 
up.  Miss  B.  determining  to  become  the  medical 
apostle  of  her  sex.  After  three  years'  further 
work  as  a  salaried  teacher,  which  she  undertook  in 
order  that  she  might  have  the  pecuniary  means 
wherewith  to  prosecute  her  medical  studies,  and 
during  which  time  she  devoted  the  whole  of  her 
leisure  to  the  study  of  medical  and  anatomical 
books,  she  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  she  applied  in 
vain  for  admission  into  the  medical  schools.  FaUing 
this,  she  entered  on  a  course  of  private  anatomi- 
cal study  and  dissection  and  of  midwifery  with 
Professor  Allen  and  Dr  "Warrington  of  Philadelphia. 
After  strenuous  efforts,  she  at  last  obtained  admis- 
sion to  a  university — that  of  Geneva,  in  New 
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York  State — and  thither  she  accordingly  repaired  in 
the  November  of  184'7.  Here  she  remained  until 
January  1849,  when  she  graduated  with  the  highest 
honour.  During  the  two  years  of  her  study,  she 
conducted  herself  with  a  propriety,  and  discretion 
that  gained  for  her  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all 
her  fellow-students.  Only  once  was  an  insult 
offered  to  her.  It  was  in  the  class-room,  and  she 
repelled  it  with  so  quiet  a  dignity  as  to  bring  down 
the  applause  of  the  students  on  herself,  and  their 
hisses  on  her  despicable  assailant.  Her  presence 
had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  students ;  her 
'brilliant  example,'  as  the  president  called  it,  had 
stimulated  them  to  greater  effort,  and  their  general 
conduct  and  attainments  during  the  sessions  she 
was  at  coUege  were  better  than  usual  Shortly  after 
her  graduation.  Miss  B.  visited  Europe,  in  order  to 
the  nuther  prosecution  of  her  medical  studies.  At 
Paris  she  was  told  that  it  wo\dd  be  impossible 
for  her  to  gain  entrance  to  the  schools  or  hospitals 
there,  unless  she  adopted  male  attire ;  a  suggestion 
which  she  refused  to  act  on,  as  it  was  alike  repugnant 
to  her  taste,  and  to  the  great  object  she  had  in  view — 
viz.,  the  recognition  of  female  doctors.  After  much 
perseverance,  she  was  at  length  admitted  into  the 
extensive  lying-in  hospital  of  the  MaterniU,  and  was 
permitted  to  visit  other  hospitals.  After  studying 
at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  the  Woman's 
Hospital,  London,  she  returned  to  New  York  in 

1851,  and  there  established  herself  in  practice.  At 
first  difficulties  were  thrown  in  her  way  by  physicians 
of  the  opposite  sex  refusing  to  meet  her  in  consul- 
tation; but  these  were  soon  overcome,  and  Miss 
B.    is  now   established  in    excellent    practice.     In 

1852,  she  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  to  ladies 
on  health  and  physical  development ;  in  the  follow- 
ing year  she  published  a  work,  entitled  The  Laws 
of  Life,  considered  with  Reference  to  the  Physical 
Education  of  Girls,  and  also  established  a  dispensary 
for  women  and  children,  which  proved  so  successful 
that  she  was  induced,  in  1857,  to  open  a  small 
hospital  for  women.  Miss  B.'s  sister,  now  Dr  Eimly 
B.,  has  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Elizabeth. 

BLACKWELL,  Albxajstdeb,  a  physician  of 
great  natural  genius,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  B., 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Aberdeen  and  Principal  of 
Marischal  College,  was  bom  in  that  city  in  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  o.  He  studied  physio  under 
Boerhaave  at  Leyden,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.D.  He  was  afterwards  a  printer  in  London, 
but  becoming  bankrupt  in  1734,  was  supported  in 
prison  by  his  wife,  who  prepared  and  published  a 
Herbal  (2  vols,  foho,  1737—1739)  with  500  cuts  of 
plants,  drawn,  engraved,  and  coloured  by  herself,  her 
husband  adding  their  ■  Latin  names,  with  a  brief 
description  of  each.  The  work,  patronised  by  the 
College  of  Physicians,  met  With  great  success,  and 
B.  obtained  his  release.  A  work  on  Agriculture, 
published  by  him,  falling  under  the  notice  of  the 
king  of  Sweden,  B.  was  invited  to  Stockholm  in 
1740,  and  received  apartments  ia  the  house  of  the 
prime  minister,  with  a  pension.  Having  cured  the 
king  of  a  dangerous  iUness,  he  was  appomted  one  of 
the  royal  physicians;  but  while  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  court  favour,  he  was  charged  with  being 
concerned  in  a  plot  with  Count  Tessin  against  the 
king  and  government,  and  after  being  siAjected  to 
the  torture,  was  broken  on  the  wheel,  August  9, 
1748,  protesting  his  innocence  to  the  last.  A  genus 
of  plants,  Blachwdlia,  is  named  in  honour  of  Mrs 
Blackwell. 

BLACKWELL,  Thomas,  a  scholar  of  some  emi- 
nence, brother  of  Alexander  B.  (q.  v.),  bom  at  Aber- 
deen, August  4,  1701,  studied  Greek  and  philosophy 
in  Marischal  CoUege,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
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in  1718.  In  December  1723,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  Marisolial  College,  and  in  1737 
published  anonymously  at  London  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer,  8vo,  2d  edition,  1746, 
and  shortly  afterwards.  Proofs  of  the  Inquiry  into 
Homer's  Life  and  Writings.  In  1748  he  published, 
also  anonymously.  Letters  concemmg  Mythology, 
8vo.  The  same  year  he  was  made  principal  of 
Marischal  College ;  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session  1752,  on  his  recommendation,  a  new 
order  in  teaching  the  sciences  was  introduced  into 
the  college.  In  1753  he  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Augustvs,  4to.  The 
second  volume  appeared  in  1755;  and  the  third,  left 
unfinished  _W  him,  was  completed  by  John  MiUs 
in  1764.  He  died  March  8,  1757.  A  chemical 
professorship  was  founded  by  his  widow  in  Marischal 
College  in  1793,  and  also  a  biennial  award  of  £20 
(the  'Blackwell  Prize'),  open  to  any  one,  for  the  best 
essay  on  a  subject  proposed  by  the  principal  and 
professors  of  Marischal  College. 

BLACKWOOD,  William,  a  distinguished  Edin- 
burgh publisher,  the  originator  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  November  20, 
1776.  After  serving  his  appreuticediip  to  the  book- 
selling business  innis  native  city,  and  prosecuting 
his  calling  in  Glasgow  and  London,  he  settled  in 
Edinburgh  as  a  bookseller — principally  of  old  books 
— in  1804  In  1817,  at  which  time  he  had  become 
a  publisher  on  his  own  account,  he  issued  the  first 
number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine.  The  literary 
ability  displayed  in  this  periodical  was  so  much  in 
advance  of  liie  monthly  magazines  then  existing, 
that  from  the  first  it  was  a  great  success.  Its 
remarkable  popularity  was  sustained  by  the  papers 
of  John  Wilson  (q.  v.)  and  J.  G.  Lockhart  (q.  v.), 
also  of  James  Hogg  (q.  v.),  and  other  spirits,  whom 
B.  had  the  liberjQity  and  tact  to  a,ttract  to  his 
standard.  Overwhelming  its  political  and  literary 
opponents,  now  with  the  most  farcical  humour,  and 
now  with  the  bitterest  tsarcasm — sometimes  with 
reckless  injustice — the  Magazine  secured  for  itself  a 
prodigious  reputation,  more  particularly  among  the 
Tories,  of  whose  political  creed  it  has  always  been  a 
resolute  adherent.  We  believe  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  Blackwood's  Magazine  has  ever  had  any  distinct 
editor.  WiUiam  Blackwood  himself,  who  added 
literary  tastes  and  acquirements  to  his  profession  of 
a  bool^eller,  was  the  chief  manager  of  ms  Magazine, 
and  conducted  the  whole  of  the  correspondence 
connected  with  it  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  September  16,  1834.  Under  his  sons,  the 
Messrs  B.,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  business, 
Maga  has  not  only  sustained  but  increased  its 
reputation;  the  places  of  its  old  contributors  are 
supplied  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  letters  in  the  country.  In  the  conduct  of  the 
Magazine,  Mr  W.  E.  Aytoun  is  understood  to  occupy 
a  position  in  relation  to  the  publishers  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  which  Wilson  held  under  their 
father.  The  publishing  business,  which  includes 
that  of  printing  the  works  issued,  has  been  greatly 
extended  by  the  Messrs  B.,  who  have  now  a  name 
second  to  none  in  the  kingdom. 

BLA'CKWOOD  RIVER,  in  West  AustraUa, 
enters  the  Hardy  Inlet,  6  nules  to  the  north-east 
of  Augusta,  in  lat.  34°  14'  S.,  and  long.  115°  12'  E. 
It  flows  through  the  counties  Durham  and  Nelson, 
first  to  the  west,  and  then  to  the  south,  tra\ersing 
a  district  of  wood  and  pasturage.  It  is  navigable 
for  boats  to  a  distance  of  20  miles  from  the  sea. 

BLA'DDER  (urinary)  is  a  bag  formed  of  fibrous 
membrane  externally,  muscular  fibres  in  the  middle, 
and  mucous  membrane  for  an  internal  lining.  The 
peritoneum  (see  Abdomen)  covers  its  bac£     The 


shape  of  the  B.  is  somewhat  conical,  the  apex  being 
upwards,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  base  con- 
stricted at  the  commencement  of  the  urethra, 
called  the  neclc  of  the  bladder.  On  each  side, 
rather  below  its  middle,  open  the  two  ducts  from 
the  kidneys  (the  ureters) ;  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
between  them,  and  from  each  end  of  this  line  others 
drawn  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder  include  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.  In  this  space,  which  is  called  the 
trigone,  the  mucous  membrane  is  not  thrown  into 
folds,  but  is  smooth  and  very  sensitive,  the  slightest 
touch  upon  it  giving  rise  to  a  desire  for  micturition. 
The  habit  of  some  children  to  empty  their  bladders 
when  sleeping  on  their  backs,  is  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  urine  accumiilating  in  this  part,  as  is  also 
the  distressing  pain  of  stone. 

The  B.  is  situated  in  the  pelvis  in  adults,  but 
much  higher  in.  the  young.  It  is  kept  in  position 
by  four  true  or  membranous  ligaments,  and  false 
ligaments  formed  of  folds  of  the  peritoneum.  The 
neck  of  the  B.  is  surrounded  by  the  prostate  gland, 
and  here  the  urethra  (q.  v.)  begins.  Like  all  cavi- 
ties lined  by  mucous  membrane,  the  B.  is  subject 
to  catarrhal  inflammations,  which  are  accompanied 
by  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus,  rendering  the 
urine  turbid,  frequent  and  painful  desire  to  mictu- 
rate, and  very  great  constitutional  disturbance.  The 
symptoms  may  be  acute,  and  must  be  relieved 
by  local  bleeding,  and  hot  fomentations  along  with 
opiates ;  or  they  may  be  chronic,  when  some  medi- 
cines, as  the  Uva-ursi  (see  Abbxjtus),  buoku  (q.  v.), 
the  preparations  of  iron,  and  the  miueral  acids, 
are  found  useful  If  there  is  much  mucus,  or 
decomposed  urine  in  the  B.,  it  may  be  washed  out 
with  warm  water,  in  which  a  minute  quantity  of 
nitric  acid  has  been  dropped.  Of  course,  if  there  is 
any  known  cause  for  this  inflammation,  as  a  stone, 
it  must  be  removed. 

Irritable  B.  resembles  the  former  disease,  but 
is  produced  by  various  causes  unaccompanied  by 
inflammation.  Some  persons,  from  mere  nervous- 
ness, are  frequently  troubled  with  a  desire  to  pass 
water;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  in  this 
condition  never  effectually  empty  their  bladders, 
always  leaving  a  portion,  which  keeps  up  the  irri- 
tation. This  condition  frequently  arises  from 
the  habit  of  retaining  the  urine  so  long  as  to  over- 
distend  and  weaken  the  muscular  walls  of  the  B. ; 
but  it  may  be  induced  by  general  debility,  the 
irritation  of  worms,  cold,  or  an  irritating  state  of 
the  urine  itself.  The  best  treatment  is  tonics,  and 
soothing  the  irritability  with  sedatives.  When  this 
irritabiSty  is  nocturnEd,  it  may  be  from  the  patient 
lying  on  the  back,  as  explained  above ;  it  generally 
occurs  in  delicate  children,  and  is  more  a  habit  than 


Paralysis  of  the  B.  may  be  the  result  of  accident, 
or  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  or  over-distension ; 
in  this  condition  the  urine  accumulates  and  dribbles 
away,  and  must  be  drawn  off  by  the  catheter  (q.  v.). 
This  dribbling,  or  incontinence,  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  irritable  B.,  as  it  is  in  nearly 
every  case  the  sign  of  a  distended  bladder.  Retention 
of  the  urine  may  be  caused  by  mechanical  obstacles 
to  its  exit,  by  paralysis,  or  by  an  absence  of  voli- 
tional power  over  the  muscles.  This  last  is  termed 
Hysterical  retention,  and  is  common  in  young  girls, 
in  persons  suffering  from  sea-sickness,  from  being 
in  a  strange  place,  an  accident,  such  as  a  broken 
leg,  &o.  If  the  affection  is  not  encouraged  by  an 
officious  use  of  the  catheter,  the  power  generally 
soon  returns.  Any  long  continued  difficulty  in 
passing  water  is  generally  followed  by  a  thickening 
of  the  walls  of  the  B.  itself,  or  Hyperbrophy.  The 
mucous  membrane  may  form  pouches  in  these 
thickened  walls,  which  is  called  Sacculated  B.,  and 
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cancerous  diseases,  and  tubercle,  may  also  attack 
this  organ. 

The  B.  is  liable  to  be  ruptured  by  accident  from 
without,  as,  for  instance,  by  a  blow  or  hurt  from  a 
saddle ;  and  as  this  accident  is  usually  fatal,  it  can- 
not be  too  carefully  guarded  against.  If  the  B.  is 
ruptured  posteriorly,  the  accident  is  always  fatal 

BLA'DDER  CAMPION.    See  Silbnb. 

BLA'DDER  GREEN.     See  Bitckthoen. 

BLA'DDER-NTIT  {Staphyle'a),  a  genus  of  plants 
which,  according  to  some  botanists,  is  the  type  of  a 
small  natural  order,  Staphyleacece,  by  others,  united 
with  Cdastracew.  See  Spindle  Tkjeb.  The  Staphy- 
leacecc  have  usually  opposite  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaf- 
lets of  which,  as  well  as  the  leaves  themselves,  have 
deciduous  stipules.  The  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens 
are  equal  (five)  in  number.  Only  about  fourteen 
species  are  known,  which  are  found  in  very  different 
climates,  and  scattered  over  the  world.  They  are 
mostly  small  trees  of  rather  elegant  appearance. 
The  seeds  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  fixed 
oil,  which  is  slightly  purgative.  The  common  B. 
{Staphylea  pinnata)  is  a  native  of  the  east  of  Europe, 
and  of  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  which  has  been 
admitted  into  the  British  flora,  but  has  in  all  pro- 
bability been  introduced  as  an  ornamental  tree.  It 
is  frequently  planted  in  shrubberies,  as  is  also 
S.  trifoUa,  a  North  American  species  with  ternate 


Bladder-nut  [Staphylea  pinnata) : 
a,  a  branch  wiLh  leaves  and  raceme ;  &,  fruit. 

leaves.  The  wood  of  both  is  firm  and  white,  well 
suited  for  the  purposes  of  the  turner.  The  seeds 
may  be  eaten,  but  act  as  a  mild  aperient.  The 
flower-buds  are  pickled  as  capers.  The  name  B. 
has  reference  to  the  curious  inflated  inembranous 
capsule,  and  the  hard  bony  testa  of  the  seed.  The 
name  Staphylea  is  from  the  Greek  staphyle,  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  and  has  reference  to  the  racemed  flowers. 
BLA'DDERWORT  (Utricularia),  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Lentibulariacew  (q.  v.), 
containing  a  large  number  of  species,  the  bright 
blossoms  of  which,  along  with  those  of  water-lilies, 
&c.,  adorn  the  surface  of  lakes,  ditches,  and  marshes 
in  almost  ail  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  particu- 
larly abundant  within  the  tropics,  and  many  are 
natives  of  Australia.  Britain  produces  only  three 
species,  all  of,  which  have  yellow  flowers.  These 
plants  are  very  interesting  from  the  provision  made 


for  the  expansion  of  their  flowers  above  water, 
although  the  whole  plant  is  ordinarily  submerged. 
The  roots,  stems,  and  even  leaves,  are  furnished 
with  numerous  little  bladders  or  vesicles,  which  are 
filled  with  water  tiU  it  is  necessary  that  the  plant 
should  rise  for  the  expansion  of  the  flowers,  when 
they  become  filled  with  air ;  and  this  again  gives 
place  to  water  after  flowering  is  over,  so  that 
the  seeds  are  ripened  at  the  bottom.  The  bladders, 
at  least  of  U.  vulgaris,  have  an  orifice  closed  by  a 
very  thin  elastic  valve  opening  inwards.  Aquatic 
insects  sometimes  enter  them,  and  are  imprisoned. 

BLA'DENSBURG,  a  post-town  of  Maryland,  on 
the  east  branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  on  the  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore  Railway.  It  is  six  miles  to> 
the  north-east  of  Washington  -,  and  it  was  here  that 
the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  that  city  was 
won  by  the  British  on  the  24th  August  1814. 

BLAE'BERRY.     See  Whortleeeery. 

BLABS,  a  Scottish  colliers'  name  for  the  shale  of 
the  coal-measures,  originating  apparently  .from  the 
'blae'  or  bluish  colour  sometimes  noticed  in  the 
shale.     The  term  is  occasionally,  used  by  geologists. 

BLAEU,  also  BLAEUW  and  BLATJW  (Lat. 
Ccesius),  the  name  of  a  family  of  learned  Dutch 
publishers  who  have  rendered  as  important  services 
to  literature  and  art  as  Aldus,  Giunti,  Stephanus,  or 
Elzevir,  and  whose  activity  spread  itself  over  Europe 
for  a  century. 

Blabu,  Wilh.,  a  mathematician,  map-drawer,  and 
publisher,  was  bom  at  Alkmaar,  in  Holland,  in  1571. 
He  belonged  to  the  school  of  Tycho  Brahg,  and 
secured  a  considerable  reputation  by  publishing  a 
Terrestrial  and  a  Celestial  Globe,  excelling  in  beauty 
and  accuracy  everything  that  had  preceded  them ; 
and  also  several  maps,  which  indicated  a  compara- 
tively precise  knowledge  of  geography.  As  a  printer, 
he  did  not  attain  the  elegance  and  completeness  of 
Elzevir,  but  nevertheless  his  chief  publications  are 
marked  by  a  fine  external  finish,  and  a  praiseworthy 
correctness.  He  died  21st  October  1638,  and  left 
two  sons,  John  and  Cornelius,  who  carried  on  the 
business  together  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1650. 

Blabu,  Joh.,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Amsterdam  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  c.  He 
commenced  business  on  his  own  account  at  Amster- 
dam, but  afterwards  entered  into  company  with  his 
father.  His  Atlas  Major,  in  eleven  volumes  of  the 
size  in  which  atlases  are  published  at  the  present  day, 
is  a  splendid  work.  It  is  full  of  aiohseological  and 
geographical  information,  supplied  for  each  country 
by  men  of  eminence  connected  with  it.  There  are 
many  curious  plates — among  them  a  representation 
of  Tycho  in  his  observatory — and  the  maps  are 
extremely  valuable  from  the  light  they  throw  on 
local  history.  Besides  this,  he  published  a  series 
of  singularly  rich  topographical  plates  and  views 
of  towns,  which  are  consulted  even  tb  the  present 
day.  He  died  about  1680,  leaving  three  sons, 
Joh.,  WUh.,  and  Peter,  the  second  of  whom  became 
a  member  of  the  Amsterdam  council,  whUe  the 
other  two  carried  on  with  distiuotion  and  success 
the  paternal  business.  Some  of  their  classical 
pubhcatious,  especially  Cicero's  Orationes  (1699), 
are  still  highly  prized. 

BLAINVILLE,  Henri  Marie  Dtorotay  db,  a 
distinguished  French  zoologist  and  anatomist,  was 
bom  12th  September  1778,  at  Arques,  near  Dieppe". 
At  an  early  period,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  lie 
devoted  hunself  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  the 
physical  sciences,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
1808.  Through  Cuvier  chiefly,  he  was  induced  to 
study  natural  history  and  comparative  anatomy. 
In  1812,  he  was  appointed  assistant-professor   of 
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Comparative  ZoologVi  Anatomy,  and  Physiology,  in 
the  university  of  Paris,  as  well  as  Professor  of 
Natural  History  at  the  Athenaeum ;  in  1825,  a 
member  of  the  Institute ;  and  in  1832,  successor  of 
Cuvier  in  the  chair  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  He  died  May  1, 
1850.  B.  achieved  great  success,  not  only  as  a 
teacher,  but  as  an  author.  Besides  various  gmall 
treatises  which  appeared  in  scientific  journals,  he 
published  many  large  and  valuable  works,  all  of 
which  have  ^eatly  advanced  our  knowledge  of 
the  various  sciences  they  treat  of;  such  as  Faune 
Franfaise  (1821 — 1830),  De  V  Organisation  dea  Aid- 
■mawK  (1822),  Gonirs  de  PJiysiologie  G&nSrale  et  Com- 
y)arSe  (1833),  OsUographie  (1839—1849),  Manud  de 
Malacolpgie  et  de  Gonchyliologie  (1825— 1827),  Manuel 
d'Actinologie  et  de  Zoophytologie  (1834 — 1837). 

BLAIB,  Hugh,  an  eminent  Scotch  divine  and 
man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  April  7, 
1718.  He  entered  the  university  of  his  native  city 
in  1730,  where  he  soon  became  noted  for  his  diligence ; 
and  an  Essay  on  the  Beautijul,  which  he  wrote 
when  a  student,  gave  his  preceptors  a  high  idea  of 
his  ability  and  taste.  In  October  1741,  B.  was 
licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  EstabUshed  Church; 
and  after  occupying  successively  the  churches  of 
Colessie  in'  Kfeshire,  Canongate  Church  in  Ediu- 
"burgh,  and  Lady  Tester's,  he  was  promoted  in  1758 
to  the  highest  position  attainable  hy  a  Scotch 
clergyman — one  of  the  charges  of  the  Bflgh  Church, 
Edinburgh.  His  discourses,  which  display  little 
power  or  originality  of  thought,  and  which  derived 
nothing  from  the  delivery  of  their  author,  were 
greatly  admired  by  'persons  of  the  most  distin- 
guished character  and  eminent  rank '  in  Scotland  on 
account  of  their  polished  style.  In  1759,  B.  com- 
menced a  series  of  lectures  on  OomposiUon  to  clasfies 
in  the  university ;  and  three  years  afterwards,  a 
new  chair ,  of  Khetorio  and  Belles-lettres,  with  a 
salary  of  £70  a  year,  being  created  by  the  crown, 
B.  was  made  professor.  He  held  this  appointment 
until  1783,' when  he  resigned ;  and  in  the  same  year 
published  his  Lectures,  which  obtained  a  reputation 
far  beyond  their  merits,  and  one  that  time  has  by 
no  means  sanctioned.  His  first  volume  of  Sermons 
appeared  in  1777,  with  the  approval  of  Dr  Johnson, 
who  had  read  them,  and  proved  a  great  success. 
George  III.  shewed  his  appreciation  of  them  by 
liestowing  on  B.,  in  1780,  a  pension  of  £200  a  year. 
B.  also  published  three  other  volumes  of  Sermons, 
and  prepared  a  fourth,  which  was  •printed  after  his 
death,  which  took  place  December  27,  1799.  They 
were  all  as  successful  as  the  first  one.  Opinion 
about  their  merits  has  much  changed  since  the 
date  of  their  publication ;  they  are  now  considered 
as  moral  essays  rather  than  sermons.  B.'s  critical 
acumen  was  not  great ;'  he  beheved  in  the  authen- 
ticity of  Ossian's  poems,  which  he  strenuously 
defended. 

BliAIB,  Robert,  author  of  The  Grave,  was  born 
at  Edinburgh,  where  his  father  was  a  olergyman,_in 
1699.  After  completing  his  education  for  the  church, 
and  travelling  on  the  contineut,  he  received  licence, 
and  in  1731  was  ordained  minister  of  Athelstaneford, 
Haddingtonshire,  where  he  lived ,  in  easy  circum- 
stances till  his  d.eath,  in  1746.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished and  thoughtful  man,  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  natural  scieiioe,  particularly  .botany, 
and  corresponded  on  friendly  terms  with  several 
eminent  cdnteitipbrariea,  among  others,  Watts  and 
Doddridge. '  To  them  he  submitted  the  MS.  of  his 
poem,  much,  he  had  written  before  his  ordination. 
Watts  oifered  it  to  two  publishers,  who  thought  it  too 
heavy  for  the  times,  and  it  remained  several  years 
imprinted.     It  afterwards  attained  an  honourable 


place  in  the  esteem  of  those  capable  of  appre- 
ciating a  masculine,  though  somewhat  gloomy  force 
of  thought  and  imagery,  apphed  to  a  profoundly 
suggestive  and  serious  theme.  It  found  a  congenial 
illustrator  in  William  Blake  (q.  v.).  B.  was  succeeded 
in  his  ministerial  charge  by  the  author  of  Douglas. 
His  son,  Robert  Blair,  of  Avontoun,  became  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

BLAIR- A'THOL,  a  vUlage  in  the  county  of 
Perth,  Scotland,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tilt  and  Garry,  about  30  mUes  north-north-west 
of  the  city  of  Perth.  Blair  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Athol,  is  situated  here.  The  larch-trees 
surrounding  it  are  remarkable  ahke  for  their  enor- 
mous size,  and  for  the  fact  of  their  being  among  the 
first  planted  in  Scotland, 

BLAIR-GOW'RIE,  a  village  in  PerthsMre,  very 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  east  side  of  a  range 
of  hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Erioht,  16  miles 
north-north-east  of  Perth.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
one  winding  street.  Pop.  in  1851,  2194.  It  has 
flajJ-spinning  and  weaving  factories,  driven  by  the 
Ericht,  and  employing  700 '  to  800  hands.  Pure 
white  marble  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 

BLAKE,  Robert,  a  celebrated  English  admiral, 
who,  more  than  any  other,  contributed  to  render 
England  mistress  of  the  sea,  was  bom  at  Bridge- 
water,  in  Somersetshire,  where  his  father  was  a 
merchant,  in  1598.  An  ardent  republican,  and  a  man 
of  blunt,  straightforward  manners,  singularly  devoid 
of  fear,  and  of  inflexible  character,  he  was  much 
respected  by  Cromwell,  with  whom,  however,  he 
had  no  very  intimate  intercourse.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  he  raised  a  troop  in  Somersetshire,  and 
took  part  in  all  important  actions  fought  against 
the  royalists  in  the  western  counties.  In  1644,  he 
surprised  Taunton,  of  which  place  he  was  made 
governor,  and  in  that  capacity  gave  proof  of  no 
mean  military  sldll.  In  1649,  in  conjunction  with 
two  other  officers  of  equal  rank,  he  was  appointed 
General  of  the  Sea,  the  two  services  at  that  time 
not  being  distinct,  as  they  are  now.  This  was  B.'s 
true  sphere,  and  in  it  he  soon  exhibited  transcendent 
ability.  After  destroying,  with  the  exception  of  two 
vessels,  the  squadron  of  Prince  Rupert,  which  had 
sought  safety  in  the  Tagus  in  1651,  R.  forced  the 
royalists  to  surrender '  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  the 
SciUy  Isles.  In  March  1652,  he  was  made  sole 
admiral  of  the  fleet  for  nine  months,  and  during 
tMs  year  he'  fought  four '  engagements  with  Dutch 
fleets  under  Tromp,  Ruyter,  and  De  Witt.  In  the 
first,  on  the  19th  May,  the  Dutch  retreated  under 
cover  of  darkness,  with  the  loss  of  one  man-of-war 
captured,  and  another  sunk.  In  the  next  engage- 
ment, a  squadron  of  12  ships,  sent  to  protect 
the  herriiig-vessels  from  the  attacks  of  B.,  were 
captured;  and  in  the  third,  on  the  28th  September, 

3  Dutch  vessels  were  destroyed,  and  the  rear-admiral 
taken.  On  the  29th  November,  a  fleet  of  80  vessels, 
under  the  command  of  Van  Tromp,  encountered 
B.  with  only  40  off  the  Goodwin  Sands.  The 
courageous  Englishman  scorned  to  fly  even  from 
odds  so  overwhelming,  and  the  result  of  the  action 
was  the  loss  of  6  of  his  ships-^2  captured,  and 

4  destroyed;  the  rest,  in  a  shattered  obnditiou, 
sought  safety  in  the  Thames.  Van  Tromp  now  had 
recourse  to  that  foohsh  act  of  bravado  with  which 
his  name  is  associated :  he  tied  a  broom  to  the 
mast-head  of  his  vessel,  and  sailed  through  the 
Channel,  thus  intimating  that  he  had  swept  English 
vessels  clean  out  of  it.  Tromp  little  knew  the 
indomitable  character  of  B.,  or  of  the  nation  of 
which  he  was  the  worthy  representative  on  the  seas. 
By  February  1653,  B.  was  at  sea  again  with  80 
ships,  and  falling  in  with  Van  Tromp  with  about  an 
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equal  force,  he  at  once  attacked  him,  and  after  a 
tlu-ee  days'  numing-fight,  the  Dutchman  was  fain  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  shallow  waters  of  Calais — where 
the  greater  draught  of  the  English  ships  did  not 
admit  of  their  following — with  a  loss  of  11  men-of- 
war,  and  30  of  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  he  had  in 
convoy.  The  English  lost  only  one  ship.  On  the 
3d  and  4th  of  June,  B.  and  his  coadjutors,  Deane 
and  Monk,  won  another  victory  over  Van  Tromp  ; 
but  ill-health  prevented  B.  from  taking  part  in  the 
engagement  of  the  29th  July,  which  finally  shattered 
the  naval  supremacy  of  Holland.  In  1654,  B.  was 
appointed  by  Cromwell  to  command  an  English  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  soon  made  the 
British  flag  respected  by  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  French 
ahke.  The  Dey  of  Tunis  refused  to  do  it  reverence. 
B.  attacked  his  capital,  burned  the  Turkish  fleet  of 
nine  ships  which  lay  before  it,  accomplished  a  land- 
ing, and  with  a  body  of  about  1000  men,  annihilated 
an  army  of  3000  Turks.  He  next  sailed  to  Algiers 
and  Tripoli,  landed,  and  set  free  all  the  English  who 
were  detained  as  slaves.  He  concluded  alliances 
highly  favourable  to  England  with  Venice  and 
Tuscany.  In  1657,  he  defeated  the  Spaniards  at 
Santa  Cruz.  This  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
daring  actions  in  B.'s  memorable  career.  With  a 
wind  blowing  right  into  the  bay — which  was  very 
strongly  defended — B.  dashed  in,  attacked  and 
destroyed  the  Spanish  galleons  and  shipping  in 
the  harbour,  and,  the  wind  fortunately  changing, 
sailed  out  again  with  a  loss  of  only  one  ship  and 
200  men.  The  Spanish  loss  in  men  and  property 
was  immense,  and  the  terror  the  action  inspired 
insured  increased  respect  to  the  EngHsh  flag.  His 
health  now  failed ;  he  retiu'ned  to  En^and,  and 
died,  as  his  ship  entered  the  harbour  of  Plymouth, 
in  the  year  1657.  Cromwell  honoured  his  memory 
by  a  soleum  funeral  procession,  and  caused  him  to 
be  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  skOl  and 
courage  were  equalled  only  by  his  disinterested 
patriotism,  sterling  honesty,  and  love  of  justice ;  he 
not  only  gained  a  decided  superiority  over  England's 
mightiest  naval  opponent,  but,  by  the  bold  tactics 
he  introduced,  infused  that  iatrepidity  and  spirit  of 
enterprise  by  which  the  British  navy  has  ever  since 
been  distinguished. 

BLAKE,  William,  a  celebrated  engraver  and 
poet,  was  bom  in  London,  1757.  In  1789,  he  pub- 
lished Songs  of  Innocence  and  of  Experience,  shewing 
the  Two  Contrary  States  of  fke  Human  Soul,  with 
about  60  etchings,  remarkable  for  their  peculiar  and 
original  manner.  The  poems  were  equally  singular, 
but  many  of  them  exhibited  true  pathos.  Some 
marginal  designs  for  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  exe- 
cuted by  B.,  were  greatly  admired  by  Elaxman.  B. 
lived  in  the  full  behef  that  he  held  converse  with 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  great — among  others, 
with  those  of  Moses,  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  and 
Milton,  and  that  some  of  these  spirits  came  to  him  to 
have  their  portraits  taken !  He  published  numerous 
etchings,  chiefly  of  rehgious  and  cognate  subjects, 
among  the  best  of  which  are  his  Illustrations  of  the 
Booh  of  Job,  and  the  illustrations  of  Blair's  Grave. 
He  died  (August  12, 1828)  in  poverty  and  obscurity, 
with  the  conviction  that  he  was  a  martyr  to  poetic 
art.  Charles  Lamb  regarded  him  as  '  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  persons  of  the  age ; '  and  Mrs 
Jameson,  in  her  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  speaks 
of  his  conception  of  angels  in  the  highest  terms 
of  praise. 

BLAKC,  Lb,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Indre,  with  a  beautiful  situation  on  the 
Creuse,  which  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  about 
32  miles  west-south-west  of  CMteauroux.  Above 
B.,  the  river  expands  so  as  to  form  a  lake,  but  at 


the  town  it  contracts,  and  breaks  into  cascades  with 
sufficient  fall  to  turn  the  machinery  of  several 
manufactories.  B.  is  a  thriving  place,  with  cloth 
and  linen  yarn  miUs,  potteries,  tanneries,  vinegar- 
works,  forges,  &c.  It  is  very  ancient,  having  been 
frequented  by  the  Romans.     Pop.  about  6000. 

BLANC,  Mont.    See  Mont  Blanc. 

BLANC,  Jean  Joseph  Louis,  a  celebrated 
French  Socialist  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Madrid, 
28th  October  1813.  In  1820,  he  was  placed  in  the 
college  at  Rhodez ;  in  1830,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
became  a  clerk  in  an  attorney's  ofiice  for  a  short 
time;  but  in  1832  he  was  intrusted  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  son  of  M.  Hallette,  mechanist  of  Arras. 
Here  he  resided  for  two  years,  contributing  largely, 
on  literary  and  political  subjects,  to  the  Progris  du 
Pas-de-Oalais.  He  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  contributed  to  various  poUtical  papers,  and  where 
in  1838  he  founded  the  Eeime  du  Progris  Politique, 
Social  et  LittSraire,  in  which  he  laid  down  in  a 
more  quiet  and  leisurely  way  his  SociaKstio  theory. 
In  this  he  brought  out  his  chief  work  on  Socialism, 
the  Organisation  du  Travail,  which,  in  1840, 
appeared  in  a  separate  form.  The  book  obtained 
for  its  author  a  wide,  enthusiastic  popularity  among 
the  French  ouvriers,  who  were  captivated  by  the 
brilliancy  of  the  writing,  the  symmetrical  simplicity 
of  the  scheme,  and  the  freshness  of  the  views  advo- 
cated. The  book  denounces  the  doctrine  of  indivi- 
dualism— ^i.  e.,  individual  and  competitive  efibrts  ia 
labour — and  advocates  the  absorption  of  the  indi- 
vidual" in  a  vast  'solidarity,'  where  'each  would 
receive  according  to  his  needs,  and  contribute 
according  to  his  abilities.'  B.  next  published  (in 
1841 — 1844)  a  historical  work,  entitled  Revolution 
Frangaise :  Histoire  de  Dix  Am,  1830 — 1840,  which 
produced  a  deadly  effect  on  the  Orleans  dynasty. 
Louis  Philippe  afterwards  declared  that  'it  acted 
Hke  a  battering-ram  against  the  bulwarks  of  loyalty 
in  France.'  It  owed  its  success  partly  to  the 
exposure  it  gave  of  the  scandalous  jobbery  and 
immorality  of  the  crown  and  its  advisers,  partly  to 
that  passionate  ardour  which  changed  the  tranquil- 
lity of  history  into  the  vehemence  of  a  pamphlet, 
and  partly  to  its  academic  pomp  of  style.  This  was 
followed  by  the  first  volume  of  a  Histoire  de  la. 
Revolution  Frangaise,  in  which  the  author's  aim  is 
not  only  to  describe,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  the 
incidents  of  the  first  revolution,  but  the  social 
history  of  the  18th  c.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
February  revolution  of  1848,  B.  seemed  likely  to 
play  an  important  part.  His  connection  with  the 
party  of  the  MSforme  journal,  and  his  popularity 
with  the  working-classes,  led  to  his  being  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Provisional  Government.  He  was 
placed  by  government  at  the  head  of  the  great 
commission  for  discussing  the  problem  of  labour. 
At  the  same  time,  Marie,  Minister  of  PubUo  Works, 
began — but  without  B.'s  co-operation — to  establish 
the  so-called  national  workshops,  which  were  to 
bring  about  the  realisation  of  the  Socialistic  principle, 
but  which  only  proved  the  hazardous  and  imprac- 
ticable character  of  B.'s  doctrines.  The  national 
workshops  led  to '  the  arrest  of  the  15th  May 
1848,  when  B.  nominally,  if  not  actually,  again 
played  a  prominent  part.  A  proposal  was  made  to 
.prosecute  him,  but  it  was  negatived  by  the  National 
Assembly.  After  the  June  insurrection,  he  was  again 
accused,  and  prosecuted  for  conspiracy,  but  contrived 
to  escape  to  London,  where  he  stUl  resides.  During 
his  exile,  he  has  devoted  himself  to  political  and 
historical  literature.  In  1849  appeared  his  Appel 
aux  HonnStes  Gens,  and  Oatichisine  des  Sodalistes; 
in  1850,  Pages  d' Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  F^mier; 
and  in  1851,  Plus  de  Qirondins;  la  Republigue  Une 
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et  Indiviatble.  The  work  which  is  likely  to  secure 
him  the  most  enduring  reputation,  is  his  History  of 
the  French  Reoolviion.  It  la  characterised  by  exten- 
sive and  original  research,  which  has  frequently 
enabled  the  author  to  reverse  the  common  verdicts 
on  historical  personages,  and  to  explode  many  of  the 
extravagant  stories  of  the  stormy  period  of  which  it 
treats.  In  style,  it  is  eloquent,  bold,  and  dignified ; 
and  if  its  sentiments  do  not  always  commend  them- 
selves to  the  sober  jud^ent  of  English  readers, 
there  can  be  but  one  opimon  in  regard  to  its  candour, 
impartiality,  and  power.  It  is  intended  to  consist  of 
12  vols.,  of  which  10  have  been  already  published. 
In  occasional  letters  in  the  Times,  B.  displays  a 
mastery  of  the  English  language  that  few  Frenchmen 
attain. 

BLANCH  or  BLENCH  HOLDING  is  one  of 
the  ancient  feudal  tenures  in  the  law  of  Scotland 
relating  to  land,  the  duty  payable  to  the  superior  or 
lord  being  in  general  a  trifling  sum,  as  a  penny 
Scots,  or  merely  iUusory,  as  a  peppercorn,  '  if  asked 
only,'  although  it  may  happen  that  the  duty  is  of 
greater  value.  Anciently,  many  estates  in  Scotland 
were  held,  both  of  the  crown  and  other  superiors,  by 
this  tenure ;  but  it  is  now  seldom  adopted  in  the 
constitution  of  an  original  right  of  property.  See 
Chaetbb,  Tenure. 

BLANCHB-LYON,  the  title  of  one  of  the  English 
pursuivants-at-arms.    See  Pttesoivant. 

BLA'NCHING  is  a  process  resorted  to  by 
gardeners,  to  prevent  certain  secretions  which  in 
ordinary  circumstances  take  place  in  the  leaves  of 
plants,  and  to  render  them  more  pleasant  and  whole- 
some for  food.  The  action  of  hght  is  indispensable 
to  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  leaves 
of  plants,  and,  consequently,  to  the  elaboration  of 
many  of  the  stabstances  from  which  they  derive  their 
peculiar  qualities :  the  exclusion  of  hght,  therefore, 
renders  them  white,  or  nearly  so,  and  deprives  them 
of  much  of  their  natural  coarseness  and  bitterness — : 
as  in  the  familiar  examples  of  lettuce,  celery,  sea- 
kale,  &c.  B.  is  accomplished  in  various  ways,  as  by 
drawing  up  earth  to  the  plants,  when  the  lower  part 
of  the  leaf  or  leaf-stalk 
alone  is  to  be  blanched; 
tying  the  whole  leaves 
together,  by  which  the 
inner  ones  are  blanched 
in  a  somewhat  imperfect 
way,  as  is  commonly  done 
with  lettuce ;  covering 
with  boxes,  pots,  or  the 
like,  as  the  practice  is  with  sea-kale ;  causing  the 
leaves  to  grow  up  through  litter,  &c.  The  figure 
represents  a  very  convenient  B.-pot,  of  French 
invention;  it  is  made  of  earthenware,  and  perforated 
with  many  holes.  B.,  although  so  simple  and  easy, 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  art  of  gardening,  and 
the  usefulness  of  many  plants  very  much  depends 
upon  it.    In  cabbage,  and  some  other  cultivated 

Elants  whose  leaves  form  themselves  into  compact 
eads,  there  is  a  natural  B.  or  etiolation. 
BLANC-MA'NGB,  so  called  from  its  white 
appearance,  is  a  jelly  made  of  isinglass  and  nulk. 
The  following  is  the  ordinary  recipe  for  making  it. 
Take  a  quart  of  sweet  milk  or  cream,  and  put  in 
it  two  ounces  of  the  best  isinglass,  with  the  rind 
of  a  lemon,  a  blade  of  mace,  4nd  white  sugar  to 
taste.  Put  the  whole  in  a  saucepan,  and  let  it 
boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  mix  with  6  bitter 
almonds  and  24  sweet  ones,  beaten  into  a  paste 
with  a  little  water ;  strain  through  a  piece  of  muslin ; 
and  having  let  the  composition  settle  a  little,  pour 
into  a  mould,  and  turn,  it  out  when  cold.  Soyer 
gives  one  ounce  of  isinglass  to  a  quart  of  milk,  a 
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quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  cinnamon,  a  httle  grated  nutmeg,  half  of  the  peel 
of  a  lemon,  and  a  bay-leaf,  prepared  as  above.  B.  is 
also  made  of  calf's-foot  jelly  and  eggs,  of  arrow-root 
and  Aiilk,  &o. ;  and  the  flavour  is  modified  to  taste. 

BLA'NCO,  Cape,  a  remarkable  headland  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  20°  47'  N.,  and  long.  16° 
58'  W.,  the  extremity  of  a  rocky  ridge  (called  Jebel- 
el-Bied,  or  White  Mountain)  wmch  projects  from  the 
Sahara  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  then  bending 
southward,  forms  a  commodious  harbour  called  the 
Great  Bay.  The  bay  and  town  of  Arguin,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  limit  of  ancient  navigation 
in  this  direction,  he  some  miles  to  the  southward. 
Southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  Grande  the 
shores  are  of  a  low  sandy  character,  with  a  cur- 
rent tending  south-west,  and  prevalent  north-east 
trade-wind ;  northward  from  Cape  B.  to  Cape  Geer, 
the  coast  is  rocky,  with  a  moderate  elevation.  On 
accoimt  of  the  defidienoy  of  good  harbours,  the  preva- 
lence of  west  winds,  and  other  causes,  the  casualties 
to  shipping  are  v6ry  numerous.  The  constancy  of 
west  wind  on  a  coast  almost  wholly  within  the 
sphere  of  the  trade- winds,  is  very  remarkable,  and  is 
accounted  for  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  by  the 
heat  of  the  sands  of  the  Sahara.  The  natives 
of  the  Canary  Islands  carry  on  ■-■  pretty  lucrative 
fishery  in  the  bay  in  boats  of  from  100  to  150  tons 
burden.  Cape  B.,  which  is  composed  of  roixed  calcar- 
eous and  silicious  sandstone,  was  first  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1441. — Cape  B.  is  also  the  name 
of  several  less  important  headlands  in  Spain,  Greece, 
America,  and  the  Philippines. 

BLAND,  a  beverage  which  is — or  formerly  was 
— a  common  drink  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Shetland  Islands  during  the  summer  months.  It 
is  prepared  from  the  whey  or  senmi  of  churned 
miik,  and  is  said  to  be  an  agreeable  beverage.  Dr 
Edmondston,  in  his  View  ^  the  Zetland  Islajnds, 
describes  B.  as  being,  when  twelve  months  old, 
perfectly  good  and  transparent ;  its  flavour  then 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  lemon- juice. 

BLA'NDPORD-PO'RUM,  or  MARKET 
BLANDFORD,  a  town  in  Dorsetshire,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Stour,  16  miles  north-east  of  Dorchester. 
It  hes  in  a  fine  tract  of  pastureJand,  famed  for  its 
multitude  of  cows.  It  suffered  much  in  1579,  1677, 
1713^  and  1731,  from  fire.  It  is  built  of  brick,  and 
is  neat  and  regular.  It  was  formerly  famed  for  its 
manufactures  of  bandstrings  and  lace,  the  point-lace 
bringing  £30  a  yard.  Shmt-buttons  are  made  here. 
Pop.  in  1851,  2504. 

BLANDRATA,  GlOEGlo,  the  founder  of  Uni- 
tarianism  in  Poland  and  Transylvania,  was  a  native 
of  Saluzzo,  in  Italy.  He  had  established  himself  as 
a  physician  at  Pavia,  when  he  was  compelled,  on 
account  of  his  heretical  opinions,  to  fly  to  Geneva 
in  1556,  where  at  first,  and  to  avoid  further  moles- 
tation, he  feigned  to  agree  with  Calvin.  In  1558, 
he  went  to  Poland,  hoping  to  find  there  greater 
freedom  of, thought  and  speech;  aad  in  1563  he 
betook  himself  to  the  court  of  John  Sigismund, 
Prince  of  Transylvania,  whose  favourite  physician 
he  became.  Here  he  exerted  himself  prudently 
but  assiduously  to  spread  his  doctrines,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  considerable  party.  In  his 
old  age,  however,  the  heat  of  ,his  proselytising 
zeal  died  out ;  and  it  is'  asserted  that,  to  preserve 
his  worldly  interests,  he  even  forsook  the  cause  of 
the  Unitarians,  and  favoured  that  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  were  in  high  esteem  with  the  prince.  He 
was  murdered  in  1590  by  his  nephew,  whom  he 
had  threatened  to  disinherit  on  account  of  his 
attachment  to  the  Catholic  Church.  B.'s  religious 
treatises  are  entirely  destitute  of  importance. 
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BLANK,  Sir  Gilbert,  a  distinguislied  physician, 
was  bom  at  Blanefield,  Ayrshire,  August  29,  1749. 
He  studied  at  Edinburgh  University,  and  afterwards 
became  private  physician  to  Lord  llodney,  whom  in 
that  capacity  he  accompanied  in  1780,  when  Eodney 
assumed  the  command  of  the  West  Indian  squadron. 
On  one  occasion,  when  all  the  oflEicers  were  wounded, 
B.'s  bravery  was  so  conspicuous,  that  Lord  Rodney 
immediately  obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of 
physician  to  the  fleet.  In  1785,  he  was  elected 
physician  to  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  having 
previously  been  appointed  physician-extraordinary 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  1795,  he  was  chosen  head 
of  the  Navy  Medical  Board,  and  was  greatly  instru- 
mental in  introducing  the  use  of  lemon-juice,  so 
effective  in  preventing  scurvy,  into  every  vessel  in 
the  navy ;  and  in  many  other  ways  he  was  active 
in  promoting  measures  for  the  prevention  or  remedy 
of  diseases  on  board  ship.  In  1809,  he  was  employed 
to  report  on  the  cause  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
Walcheren  army,  and  the  following  year  he  was  sent 
to  inc[uire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  naval 
arsenal  and  dockyard  at  Northfleet.  In  1812,  he 
had  a  baronetcy  conferred  upon  him,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  Prince  Eegent  made  him-  his  physician  in 
ordinary.  Wlien  the  Duke  of  Clarence  ascended 
the  throne  as  William  IV.  in  1830,  he  made  B.,  then 
81  years  old,  his  first  physician.  B.  died  June 
26,  1834.  He  pubhshed  several  valuable  works, 
characterised  by  varied  knowledge  and  originahty  of 
thought,  the  most  popular  and  useful  of  which  are. 
Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen,  a  lecture  on 
Muscular  Motion,  and  Elements  of  Medical  Logic. 

BLA'Nfe,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Oeronai  and  22  miles  south  of  the  city  of  that  name, 
with  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean.    Pop.  5000. 

BLANK  BONDS  were  Scotch  seoiuities,  in 
which  the  creditor's  name  was  left  blank,  and  which 
passed  by  mere  dehvery,  the  bearer  or  holder  being 
at  liberty  to  insert  his  name  in  the  blank  space,  and 
sue  for  payment.  The  intention  originally  was  to 
save  the  expense  of  conveyances,  aajd  to  facilitate 
the  transmission  of  the  obligation;  but  experience 
having  proved  that  they  were  capable  of  being  used 
for  fraudulent  purposes,  these  bonds  were,  by  a 
Scottish  act,  passed .  in  1696,  declared  void.  The 
act,  however,  excepts  from  its  provisions  the  notes 
of  trading  compames,  and  indorsements  of  bills  of 
■exchange.    See  Bond,  Sbctjritt. 

BLANK.  CA'RTRIDGES.  The  distinction 
between  blank  and  ball  cartridges  will  be  found 
noticed  imder  Cartridge. 

BLA'NKENBTJRG,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick,  37  miles  soiith-south-east  of  the  capital, 
is  situated  on  the  Harz  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of 
732  feet  above  tli'e  sea.  It  is-  waUed,  has  a  gymna- 
sium, and  several  charitable  and  educational  mstitu- 
tions.  Pop,  3500,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  mining ; 
iron,  marblej  ,and";  dye-earths  bejng  plentiful  in  the 
surrounding  districts.  On  the  Blankenstein,  a 
rocky  height  immediately  adjoiniijg  the  town,  there 
is  a  palace  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick; 
and  on  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Eegenstein,  about 
ialf  a,  mUe  distant^  there  are  the  remains  of  a 
large  castle,  with; many  chambers,  hewn  out  of 
the  rock  by  Henry  the  Fowler  in  919.  Louis  XVIII. 
jesided  at  B.  as  Comte  de  Lille,  1796—1798. 

BLANK  VERSE  is  verse  without  rhyme  (q.  v.), 
and  depending  upon  metre  (q.  v.)  alone.  The  clas- 
sical productions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets — 
at  least  such  of  them  as  have  come  down  to  us — 
are  composed  on  this  principle;  and  accordingly, 
when  the  passion  for  imitating  classical  models  set 
in,  rhyme  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  invention 
of  Gothic  barbarism,  and  attempts  were  made  in 
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most  countries  to  shake  it  off.  The  first  specimen 
of  blank  verse  in  English  is  a  translation  of  the 
Second  and  Fourth  Books  of  Virgil's  JEneid,  by  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  executed  in  1547 ;  but  it 
had  been  used  by  Italian  and  Spanish  writers  as 
early  as  about  the  beginning  of  that  century.  In 
England,  its  adaptation  to  the  drama  was  at  once 
felt,  and  in  that  department  of  poetry  it  soon 
became  and  has  continued  dominant — ^if  we  except 
the  effort  made  by  Dryden  and  others,  after  the 
Restoration,  to  return  to  rhymed  plays ;  but  in 
other  kinds  of  poetry,  it  was  not  tiE  the.  appearance 
of  Paradise  Lost  (1667)  that  it  could  be  said  to 
have  taken  root ;  and  even  then  the  want  of 
rhymes  was  felt,  as  the  poet  expected  it  Tfould. 
Many  poets  have  since  followed  Milton's  example ; 
and  iiiglish  narrative,  didactic,  and  descriptive 
poetry,  is  partly  in  B.  V.,  partly  in  rhymed  coup- 
lets. It  is  chiefly  in  '  heroic '  metre,  as  it  is  called 
— that  is,  in  verses  or  lines  of  ten  syllables — that 
blank  verse  has  found  a,  firm  footing.  Some,  in 
fact,  would  restrict  the  name  blank  verse  to  lines  of 
ten  syllables,  not  considering  it  applicable  to  such 
metres  as  those  of  Southey's  Thalaba  and  Long- 
fellow's Hiawatha.— DiaTnatic  B.  V.  is  characterised 
by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a.  supernumerary 
syllable  at  the  end  bf  the  line  : 

To  be  I  or  not  |  to  be,  |  that  is  [  the  qnes\tion  : 
Whether  |  'tis  nolbler  in  |  the  mind  |  to  svS'\fer. 

In  Italian  and  Spanish,  B.  V.  never  became  popu- 
lar, and  still  less  in  French.  The  German  language 
seems  to  admit  every  variety  of  blank  metre. 

BLANQUI,  J]^r6me  Adolphb,  one  of  the  first 
French  economists,  was  bom  at  Nice,  28th  November 
1798,  and  educated  at  the  Lyceum  of  that  city. 
In  1814,  his  family  quitted  Nice,  and  young  B.  went 
to  complete  his  studies  at  Paris,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  J.  B.  Say,  who  induced  him  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  political  economy.  In 
1825,  by  Say's  recommendation,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  History  and  of  Industrial  Economy 
in  the  Commercial  School  at  Paris..  On  the  death 
of  Say,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Industrial 
Economy  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  MStiers, 
and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Dictionnaire  de 
V Industrie  Manufacturiire,  Oommerdaie,  et  Agricole. 
In  June  1838,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Science.  The  Academy  sent 
him  to  Corsica,  to  study  the  condition  of  that  coun- 
try, and  in  1839,  to.  Algiers  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  1841,  he  visited  Turkey.  In  1851,  the  Academy, 
which  highly  valued  his  abilities,  requested  biTn  to 
furnish  a  complete  account  of  London  in  its  financial 
and  other  aspects.  This  task  he  executed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  savans  who  employed  him.  He 
died  at  Paris  on  the  2StIi  January  1854.  B.,  as 
a  national  economist,  was  somewhat  inclined  to 
Socialism.  Like  his  master,  Say,  he  was  in  favour 
of  free-trade.  ,  In  method,  he  is  ingenious ;  in  style, 
transparent;  and  even  the  dryest  discussions  be- 
come interesti^g,^  from  his  lively  mode  of  treating 
them.  His  principal  works  are — Voyage  Wun  Jeune 
Frangais  ere  Angleierre  et  en  Ecosse  (Paris,  1824); 
RiswmS  de  VHistoire  du  Commerce  et  de  V Industrie 
(Paris,  1826);  PrScis  El&mentaire  d'Economie  Poli- 
tique, prScSdi  d'une  Introduction  JSistorique,  et  suivi 
d'une  Biographie  des  Ecimomikes,  '&c.  (Paris,  1826) ; 
and,  most  important  of  all,  the  Histoire  de  I'Econo- 
mie  Politique  en  Europe,  depuis  les  Anciens  jusqu'd 
nos  jours,  suivie  d'une  Bibliographie  raisonnSe  dee 
Prindpawx  Ouvrages  d'Economie  Politique. 

BLANQUI,  Louis  Auguste,  the  brother  of 
the  economist,  was  born  at  Nice  in  1805.  He  has 
made  himself  conspicuous  chiefly  by  his  rabid 
advocacy  of  the  most  extreme  political  opimons. 
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Prom  an  early  age,  he  dabbled  in  conspiracy,  and 
submitted  to  its  penalties  with  the  pride  of  a  martyr. 
After  the  revolution  of  February,  he  formed  the 
Central  Republican  Society,  which  menaced  the  very- 
existence  of  the  Provisional  Government.  He  it 
was  also  who  organised  tlie  revolutionary  attentat  of 
the  15th'  May,  me  aim  of  which  was  to  overthrow 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  although  it  has  been 
alleged  that  he  was  driven  to  this  step  by  the  im- 
patience and  violence  of  hia  party,  or,  more  jiroperly, 
his  diib.  At  the  head  of  an  excited  mass,  he  made 
his  appearance  before  the  national  representatives, 
and  with  that  melodramatic  love  of  liberty  which 
makes  a  French  patriot  fancy  it  to  be  his  first  and  most 
sacred  function  to  emancipate  the  world,  demanded 
the  resuscitation  oftlie  Polish  nationality!  His  coad- 
jutor, M.  Huber,  went  a  step  further,  and  theatrically 
imitating'  the  desperate  promptitude  of  the  great 
Revolution,  pronounced  the  dissolution  of  the  assem- 
bly. The  latter  fortimately  proved  itself  strong 
•enough  to  crush  this  insolence.  B.  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  in 
BeUeisle. 

BLAPS,  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the  order  Goleoptera, 
the  type  of  a  tribe  called  Blapsides,  the  species  of 
which  are  numerous,  all  of  a  dark  colour,  destitute 
of  wings,  and  having  the  elytra  or  wing-oases  united 
together.  They  run  slowly,  however,  in  compari- 
son with  many  kinds  of  beetles,  and  inhabit  dark 
and  damp  situations,  feeding  chiefly  on  dead  vege- 
table matter.  They  have  the  power  of  secreting 
and  emitting  a  brownish,  acrid,  irritating  fluid,  of  a 
peculiar  and  penetrating  odour,  with  which  they 
appear  to  be  furnished  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
defence,  and  which  some  of  them  are  capable  of 
throwing  to  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  inches.  Maps 
mortisaga  is  a  common 
British  species,  of  about  an 
inch  long,  and  of  u,  shin- 
ing black  colour.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Dark- 
lino  Beetle,  and  Chukoh- 
YAKD  Beetle,  sometimes 
seems  to  share  with  the 
Cockroach  (q.  v.)  the  appel- 
lation of  Black  Beetle. 
It  is  a  frequent  companion 
of  the  cockroach  in  pan- 
tries' and    cellars. — Blaps 

T,,  „„ .. sulcata    is    'cooked     with 

Blaps  mortisaga.         y^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

ish  women  in  Egypt,  under  the  notion  that  it 
will  make  them  fat,  this  being,  in  thfeir  estimation, 
one  of  the  chief  points  of  beauty. 

BLA'SIUS,  a  saint  and  martyr,  was  Bishop  of 
Sebaste,  in  Cappadocia,  when  Licinius  began  a  bloody 
persecution  of  the  Christians.  B.  left  the  town,  and 
concealed  himself  in  an  unknown  chasm  in  the 
rocks,  but  his  abode  was  discovered  by.  Agricola, 
while  out  hunting.  The  saint  was  conveyed  to 
Sebaste,  and  as  he  steadfastly  refused  todeny  Christ, 
and  worship  the  heathen  gods,  he  was  put  to  death 
(316  A.  D.)  with  circumstances  of  the  most  horrid 
cruelty.  At  one  period,  his  worship  must  have  been 
widely  diffused,  judging  from  the  extent  of  territory 
over  which  his  relics  were  scattered.  The  wool- 
combers  claim  him  aa  their  patron,  for  the  singular 
reason  that  he  was  tortured,  among  other  instru- 
ments, with  a  wool-comb.  At  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire, 
there  is  a  septennial  procession  of  that  craft  on  his 
day.  The  practice  of  invoking  St  B.  in  cases  of 
sore  throats,  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  when  young,  he  saved  the  only  son 
of  a  rich  widow  from  being  chbked  by  a  fish-bone. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  however,  that  the  wool- 
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comb  has  probably  been  mistaken  for  a  fish-bone, 
and  that  the  story  of  the  rich  widow's  only  son  ia 
simply  a  myth  elaborated  in  explanation  of  the 
oircxmistance.     St  B.'s  day  is  the  3d  February. 

BLA'SPHEMY  is  an  offence  against  God  and 
religion,  by  denying  to  the  Almighty  his  being  and 
providence;  or  by  contumelious  reproaches  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  also  all  profane 
scoffing  at  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  exposing  them  to 
ridicule  and  contempt.  Seditious  words,  moreover,  in 
derogation  of  the  established  religion  ma^be  proved 
under  a  charge  of  blasphemy.  These  all  are  offences 
punishable  at  common  law  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, or  other  infamous  corporal  punishment;  for 
Christianity  is  held  to  be  part  of  the  laws  of  England ; 
and  a  blasphemous  libel  may  be  prosecuted'  as  an 
offence  at  common  law,  and  punished  with  fine  and 
imprisonment.  In  Gathercole's  case,  tried  at  York 
in  1838,  where  the  defendant,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  prosecuted  for  a  libel  on  a 
Roman  CathoEc  nunnery,  and  in  which  he  also  made 
a  violent  attack  on  the  tenets  and  the  morality  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  was  laid  down  by  the 
judge  who  tried  the  case  (the  late  Baron  Alderson), 
that  a  person  may,  without  being  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion for  it,  attack  Judaism,  or  Mohammedanism,  or 
even  any  sect  of  the  Christian  reHgion,  saye  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  the  country ;  and  the  only  reason 
why  the  latter  is  in  a  different  situation  from  the 
others  is,  because  it  is  tlie  form  established  hy  law, 
and  is  therefore  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  '  But  any  general  attack  on  Christianity 
is  also  the  subject  of  criminal  prosecution,  because 
Christianity  is  the  pubHc  religion  of  the  country. 
Thus,  as  an  offence  against  religion,  B.  may  assume 
one  of  two  forms :  first,  either  as  against  the  articles 
and  creeds  of  the  Established  Church;  or  secondly, 
as  against  a  dissenting  community,  in  the  libel 
against  whom,  a  general  attack  on  the  Christian 
religion  is'  involved.  The  B.  must  in  some  manner 
have  been  overtly  and  publicly  declared,  either  by 
a  speech  on  some  public  occasion,  or  by  the  act  of 
pubhcation  in  print. 

The  Scotch  law  regarding  this  offence  is  now 
very  much  the  same.  The  old  severe  Scotch  acts, 
one  passed  in  1661,  and  another  in  1695,  which 
provided  capital  punishment  for  offences  of  this 
description,  were  repealed  by  the  53  Geo.  III.  c.  160. 
The  punishment  is  now  arbitrary  at  common  law ; 
and  by  the  6  Geo.  IV;  c.  47,  the  punishment  of  B. 
is  further  restricted,  and  made  the  same  as  in 
England.  It  is  also  enacted  by  the  second  section 
of  that  act,  that  a  person  convicted  of  a  second 
offence  may  be  adjudged,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  either  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  fine  or 
imprisonment,  or  both,  or  to  be  banished  the  country; 
but  the  provision  as  to  the  punishment  of  banish- 
ment is  repealed  by  the  7  'Will.  I'V.  c.  5.  The  latest 
and  most  remarkable  itlnstration  of  the  Scotch  law 
regarding  this  offence,  is  a  case  that  was  tried  before 
the  High  Com-t  of  Justiciary  in  1843.  The  prisoner, 
who  defended  himself,  was  accused,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  fifteen  months,  for 
publishing  profane,  impious,  and  blasphemous  books, 
containing  a  denial  of  the  truth  and  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and 
devised,  contrived,  and  intended  to  ridicule  and 
bring  into  contempt  the  same.  In  the  course  of  the 
trial,  the  prisoner  endeavoured  to  justify  his  conduct 
by  quotations  from  the  Bible,  which,  he  maintained, 
warranted  the  language  of  the  blasphemous  works 
in  question.  But  the  court  would  not  aUow  such 
a  line  of  defence,  and  the  Lord  Justice-clerk  (the 
late  Right  Honourable  John  Hope),  in  charging 
the  jury,  pointed  out  that  the  indictment  charged, 
that  the  wicked  and  felonious  publication  of  such 
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works  is  a  crime,  and  that  therefore  the  jiiry  were 
not  to  consider  themselves  engaged  in  any  theo- 
logical discussion,  but  simply  in  trying  whither  a 
known  and  recognised  offence  against  the  law  had 
been  committed.  His  lordship  proceeded  further  to 
expound  the  law  as  f oUowa :  '  Now,  the  law  of 
Scotland,  apart  from  all  questions  of  church  establish- 
ment or  church  government,  has  declared  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  of  supreme  authority.  It  gives 
every  man  the  right  of  regulating  his  faith  or  not  by 
the  standard  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  gives  full 
scope  to  private  judgment,  regarding  the  doctrines 
contained  therein ;  but  it  expressly  provides,  that 
all  "  blasphemies  shall  be  suppressed,"  and  that  they 
who  publish  opinions  "  contrary  to  the  known  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,"  may  be  lawfully  called  to 
accoimt,  and  proceeded  against  by  the  civil  magis- 
trate. This  law  does  not  impose  upon  individuals 
any  obligations  as  to  their  belief.  It  leaves  free  and 
independent  the  right  of  private  belief,  but  it  care- 
fully protects  that  which  was  established  as  part  of 
the  law,  from  being  brought  into  contempt.'  The 
learned  judge  also  observed :  '  I  think  it  also  my 
duty  to  add — as  a  part  of  the  [prisoner's]  address  was 
directed  against  the  poKoy  and  expediency  of  this 
prosecution — that  I  think  it  was  a  most  proper  and  fit 
prosecution.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  effect  that  will 
result  from  this  prosecution  ;  because,  though,  in  his 
advertisement  and  address,  this  individual  declares 
that  he  addresses  himself  chiefly  to  the  working- 
classes  of  Scotland,  yet  I  am  sure  that  he  deceives 
himself  i£  he  imagines  that  that  is  a  class  which 
would  easily  part  with  their  belief  in  those  truths, 
which  are  perhaps  more  valuable  to  them  in  this 
life  than  to  any  other  class  iu  the  community. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  a  class  of  persons,  hke  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  in  situations  above  that  of  the 
working-classes,  young  men  whose  education  is 
imperfect,  and  their  reading  misdirected  ;  and  it  is 
to  save  them  from  the  mischief  of  these  opinions 
that  it  is  necessary  the  law  should  take  its  course.' 
See  Religion,  Ofjfences  Against. 

BLAST  FU'ENACE  is  the  apparatus  employed 
in  the  smelting  of  iron  ores.    Internally,  it  is  shaped 


Blast  IFurnace. 

like  .a  sugar-loaf  with  its  apex  cut  off,  placed  on  a 
flower-pot ;    externally,  it  resembles  a  sugar-loaf 
alone,  with  the  apex  taken  off.    Great  care  is  taken 
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in  the  construction  of  these  furnaces,  so  that  the 
high  temperature  to  which  they  are  subjected  may 
not  fissure  or  destroy  them.  The  upper  part  of 
the  B.  F.  (flg.),  A,  is  named  the  cone  or  body,  and 
is  cased  in  a  double  firebrick  lining;  between  the 
inner  lining  or  sJdrt,  and  the  outer,  a  space  inter- 
venes, which  is  filled  in  with  coarse  sand  or  small 
pieces  of  scoriae ;  and  outside  of  these,  a  thick 
wall,  a,  of  common  stone  or  strong  bricks,  is  placed, 
which,  in  its  turn,  is  often  surrounded  by  a  strong 
thick  casing  of  wrought  iron.  On  the  top  of  thS 
erection  there  is  a  short  shaft,  B,  with  doors  or 
openings  for  feeding  the  furnace,  and  a  terrace, 
round  which  fuel,  &c.,  may  be  conveyed  to  the- 
different  sides.  The  lower  cone  of  the  furnace,. 
G,  usually  named  the  boshes,  is  surrounded  with 
very  refractory  firebrick.  The  junction  of  the- 
body  and  boshes  is  rounded  off,  so  as  to  prevent 
a  sharp  angle  in  which  material  might  lodge,  and 
the  part  is  named  the  belly.  Below  the  boshes- 
is  a  quadrangular  or  cylindrical  space,  D,  which 
slightly  narrows  as  it  approaches  the  bottom- 
or  hearth  of  the  furnace.  The  latter  is  made  uj> 
,of  firestone,  supported  on  masonry.  The  space 
between  the  cyBndrioal  or  quadrangular  space, 
J),  and  the  hearth,  is  called  the  crucible,  and  i» 
intended  for  the  collection  of  the  reduced  metal  and 
slag.  The  building  on  three  sides  is  carried  down 
to  the  hearth;  but  on  the  fourth  side  it  stops, 
short  -with  a  heavy  block  of  stone,  called  the  ti/mp. 
In  front  of  the  tymp-stone,  and  a  httle  below  it,  is- 
placed  the  dam-stgne,  which  is  Covered  extenjally, 
and  kept  iu  its  proper  place  by  a  strong'  piece- 
of  cast  iron,  called  the  dam-plate.  On  the  three 
sides  of  the  B.  F.  which  are  built  down  to  the  hearth 
there  are  several  openings,  through  which  pipes 
called  tuyeres,  F  (q.  v.),  are  introduced,  and  through 
which  the  air  is  blown  into  the  furnace  from  a. 
large  air-condensing  apparatus  similar  in  principle 
to  an  ordinary  pair  of  beUows.  The  B.  F.  varies  in 
size  acfeording  to  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  and 
the  kind  of  raw  material  to  be  operated  upon ;  but 
in  height  it  ranges  from  30  to  70  feet. — The  mode  of 
working  the  B.  F.  wiU  be  described  xmder  Ieoit. 

BLASTING.,  Before  gunpowder  was  invented, 
the  separation  of  masses  of  stone  from  their  native 
rock  could  only  be  effected  by  means  of  the  hammer 
and  wedge,  or  by  the  stUl  slower  method  of  fire  and 
water.  In  soft  and  stratified  rook,  wedges  are  still 
used  for  quarrying  stones  for  buildiug  purposes; 
but  in  hard  rock,  or  where  regularity  of  fracture 
is  no  object,  gunpowder  is  universally  employed. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  B. — ^first,  the  small-shot 
system ;  and  second,  that  of  large  blasts  or  '  mines.' 

The  small-shot  system  consists  of  boring  holes 
into  the  rock,  of  from  one  to  six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  of  various  depths,  according  to  circumstances. 
In  hard  rock,  this  is  done  by  a  steel-pointed  driU, 
struck  by  a  hammer,  and  turned  partly  round  after 
each  blow,  to  make  the  hole  cylindrical.  In  soft 
rock,  whenever  the  hole  is  to  be  vertical,  a  '  jumper' 
is  used ;  this  is  a  weighted  drfll,  which  acts  merely 
by.  its  own  weight,  -v\!hen  let  fall  from  about  a  foot 
in  height.  The  powdered  stone  is  removed  at  inter- 
vals by  a  'scraper.'  The  depth  of  hole  drilled  in  a. 
given  time  varies,  of  course,  with  the  hardness  of  the 
rook,  and  the  diameter  of  the  hole.  At  Holyhead, 
the  average  work  done  by  three  men  in  hard  quartz 
rock,  -with  1^  inch  drills,  is  14  inches  in  depth  per 
hour ;  one  man  holding  the  drill,i  and  two  striking. 
After  the  hole  is  bored,  it  is  cleaned  out,  and  dried 
■with  a  -wisp  of  hay,  and  the  powder  poured  down  j 
or,  where  the  hole  is  act  vertical,  pushed  down  with 
a  wooden  raromer.  A  wad  of  dry  turf  or  hay  is  put 
over  the  charge,  and  the  rest  of  the  hole  '  tamped,' 
or  filled  -with  broken  stone,  clay,  or  sand.    The  shot 
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ia  fired  by  a  length  of  Biokford's  patent  fuse,  or  by 
a  series  of  oaten  straws  filled  with  powder,  and  a 
slow  match  of  pa^er  steeped  in  saltpetre. 

When  it  ia  desirable  to  prevent  the  stones  from 
flying  about,  when  the  shot  is  fired,  a  shield  of 
boiler-plate,  or  of  brushwood  weighted,  may  be  laid 
over  the  hole.  To  lessen  the  danger  of  the  tamping 
being  blown  out,  plugs  or  cones  of  metal  of  different 
shapes  have  been  inserted  in  the  hole;  but  the 
practice  ia  neither  general  nor  effective.  This  object 
would  be  much  better  attained,  were  it  easy  to 
enlarge  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  form  a  chamber 
for  the  powder.  At  Marseille,  this  has  been  done 
in  calcareous  rock  by  pouring  dUute  nitric  acid  down 
the  hole,  and  thus  eating  out  an  enlargement  at  the 
bottom. 

Small  shots  may  be  fired,  even  under  water,  by 
enclosing  the  charge  in  a  tin  case,  with  a  tube  of 
powder  reaching  to  the  surface ;  or  in  a  canvas  bag, 
well  tarred,  tied  at  the  neck  round  a  length  of 
Bickford's  fuse,  which  burns  under  water.  The 
charge  is  inserted  in  the  drill-hole ;  and  the  weight 
of  the  superincumbent  water  acts  as  tamping. 

In  removing  the  wall  between  the  old  and  new 
ShadDireU  basins  of  the  London  Docks,  shots  were 
fired  under  water  within  a  few  yards  of  vessels 
lying  in  the  basin,  by  using  moderate  charges,  and 
by  keeping' a  raft  of  timber  floating  over  the  hole, 
as  a  shield  to  prevent  anything  flying  upwards. 

The  voltaic  battery  has  been  used  for  firing  shots, 
chiefly  under  water,  since  1839,  in  which  year  it 
was  employed  at  lie  wreck  of  the  Royal  George 
and  at  die  Skenyvore  Light-house. 

When  a  large  mass  of  rock  has  to  be  removed  at 
once,  or  where  a  steady  supply  has  to  be  daily 
furnished  of  irregularly  broken  stone,  for  breakwater 
or  other  purposes,  recourse  must  be  had  to  large 
blasts,  or  '  mines.'  The  greatest  isolated  example  of 
this  kind  of  blasting  was  the  overthrow,  in  1843,  of 
the  Kounddown  chff  at  Dover,  by  18,500  lbs.  of 
powder,  in  three  separate  charges,  fired  simul- 
taneously by  voltaic  electricity.  But  by  far  the 
grandest  systan  of  B.  by  mines  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
quarries  for  supplying  stone  to  the  breakwater  at 
Holyhead,  where  small  shots  having  been  found 
inadecniate,  large  mines  were  introduced  in  1850. 
Theselarge  blasts  are  of  two  kinds — '  shafts '  sunk 
from  the  top  of  the  rock;  and  'headings,'  or  galleries 
driven  in  from  the  face.  , 

The  shaft-holes  are  6  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide,  of 
various  depths,  according  to  the  height  of  the  rook, 
but  seldom  much  exceeding  60  feet.  The  deal-box, 
witti  the  charge  of  powder,  p,  is  placed  in  a  chamber 


Vertical  Section  of  Shaft : 
a,  tamping ;  b,  face  of  the  rock  ;  ^,  box  for  charge. 

cut  at  one  side  of  the  shaft,  so  that  the  tamping 
may  not  be  in  the  direct  upward  line  of  fire.  The 
tamping  consists  of  the  stone  and  dgbris  which  have 
come  out  of  the  shaft;  and  the  wires  from  the 


battery  are  protected  from  injury  by  being  laid 
in  a  groove  cut  in  a  batten  placed  up  one  angle 
of  the  shaft.  » 

It  is  evident  that  the  same  point,  p,  in  the 
rock  may  be  reached  as  well  by  a  heading  or 
gallery  driven  in  from  the  face  of  the  rock,  as 
by  a  shaft  from  the  top,  and  often  by  a  shorter 
route.  Headings  are  made  5  feet  high  by  3  feet 
6  inches  wide,  and  are  driven,  if  possible,  along 
a  natural  joint  in  the  rock.  The  direction  of  the 
gallery  is  changed  and  sunk  at  parts,  to  prevent 
the  tamping  from  being  blown  out.  Four  men 
can,  on  the  average,  drive  5  feet  run  of  heading 
per  week ;  but  cannot  sink  above  3  or  4  feet  of 
shaft,  which  has  a  greater  sectional  area,  and  is 
more  inconvenient  to  work  in. 

The  charge  of  powder  may  be  divided  and  placed 
in  two  or  more  separate  chambers,  as^  and^j  and 
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Sectional  Plan  of  a  Double  Heading. 

it  is  better  thus  to  spread  a  heavy  charge  over  a 
length  of  face,  than  to  have  it  in  one  spot,  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  face  than  about  30  feet. 

The  charges  for  these  mines  vary  from  600  lbs.  to 
13,000,  and  even  more,  pounds  of  powder ;  and  the 
produce  is  from  2  to  6  tons  of  stone  to  the  pound 
of  powder,  according  to  the  density  of.  the  rock 
and  the  position  of  Qie  mine ;  the  most  favourable 
position  being  the  centre  of  a  projecting  column  of 
rock ;  and  the  least  favourable,  at  a  re-entering 
angle.  Many  of  the  mines  furnish  enough  cubic 
feet  of  stone  to  build  a  large  block  of  a  street; 
and  a  proper  succession  of  them  enables  4000  tons 
a  day  to  be  tipped  into  the  sea. 

The  charges  for  large  blasts  are  regulated  with 
reference  to  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  or  the 
shortest  distance  of  the  mine  from  the  face  of  the 
quarry.  In  the  chalk  rock  at  Dover,  -^  of  the  cube 
of  this  line  in  feet  equalled  the  charge  in  poimds 
of  powder ;  but  at  Holyhead,  more  is  required,  as 
tlie  rook  is  harder,  and  the  complete  breakage  up 
of  it  into  stones  of  not  more  than  11  tons  is  desider- 
ated For  shafts,  therefore,  the  charge  in  pounds 
of  powder  is  from  J^  to  -^^  of  the  cube  of  the  line  of 
least  resistance  in  feet;  for  headings,  -jV,  and  even 
■f^,  is  found  necessary. 

When  a  mine  is  successful,  there  is  very  little 
noise ;  the  column  of  rock  is  seen  to  heave  slowly 
forwaird,  and  crumble  to  pieces  amidst  a  shower 
of  smoke  and  dust. 

Besides  the  quarrying  of  stone,  B.  is  used 
for  military  objects,  or  where  total  destruction 
is  aimed  at,  and  an  excess  of  powder  is  little  or  no 
objection.  The  use  of  powder  for  these  purposes  is, 
however,  very  limited  in  comparison  with  whaS:  has 
been  treated  of  in  connection  with  the  arts  of 
peace. 

BLA'TTA.     See  CockeoACH. 

BLAYB  (ancient  Blama),  a  fortified  seaport  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  20  miles 
north-north-west  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  built  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Gironde,  which  at  this  point 
is   about  2i  nules  in  breadth,  at.  the  base  of  a 
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rocky  eminence  crowned  with  a  strong  citadel.  The 
town  is  further  defended  by  the  two  forts  of  Patg 
and  MSdoc,  which  command  the  passage  of  the 
river.  Xhe  port  of  B.  is  a  very  busy  one,  all  inward 
vessels  being  required  to  anchor  and  deliver  the 
manifests  of  their  cargoes ;  and  many  outward- 
bound  vessels  lay  in  their  provisions  here.  B.  has 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen,  glass  and  earth- 
enware ;  a  considerable  export-trade  in  corn,  wine, 
brandy,  oil,  fruits,  soap,  &o.,  and  tribunals  of 
jurisdiction  and  of  commerce.  Pop.,  exclusive  of 
garrison,  3389. 

BLA'ZOlSr,  BLA'ZONEY  (Ger.  Blase)^  to  blow, 
as  with  a  horn).  These  heraldic  terms  origiuated 
in  the  custom  of  blowing  a  trumpet  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  a  knight,  or  his  entrance  into  the 
lists  at  a  joust  or  tournament.  The  blast  was 
answered  by  the  heralds,  who  described  aloud  and 
explained  the  arms  borne  by  the  knight.  B.  and 
B.  thus  came  to  signify  the  art  of  describing,  iu 
teclmical  terms,  the  objects  (or  charges,  as  they 
are  called)  borne  iu  arms — their  positions,  gestures, 
tinctures,  &c.,  and  the  manner  of  arranging  them 
on  the  shield. 

BuUs  of  Blazoning. — As  heraldrj-,  though  an 
entirely  arbitrary,  is  a  very  accurate  science,  the 
rules  of  blazoning  are  observed  on  all  occasions  with 
the  most  rigid  precision.  The  following  are  the 
most  important :  1.  In  blazoning  or  describing 
a  coat  of  arms,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the 
field,  mentioning  the  lines  by  which  it  is  divided — 
per  pale,  per  f ess,  &c.,  if  such  there  be — and  noticing 
if  they  are  indented,  engrailed,  or  the  like,  it  being 
taken  for  granted  that  they  are  straight,  unless  the 
contrary  be  mentioned.  2.  There  must  be  no 
imnecessary  repetition  in  blazoning ;  thus,  where  the 
field  is  blue,  and  the  charges  yellow,  we  should  say, 
azure,  a  crescent  between  three  stars,  or,  thereby 
implying  that  both  the  crescent  and  the  stars  are  or. 
3.  For.  the  same  reason,  where  a  colour  has  been 
already  mentioned,  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  avoid  ambiguity,  to  repeat  it  in  describing  a 
subsequent  charge,  we  say,  of  the  first,  or  of  the 
second,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus,  we  should  say, 
azure,  on  a  saltire  argent,  three  water  bougets  of  the 
Jirst,  thus  avoiding  the  repetition  of  the  word 
azure.  4.  Again,  recurring  to  our  first  example, 
it  would  be  an  error  to  say,  three  stars  with  a  crescerit 
between  tliem,  because  we  must  always  begin  with 
the  charge  which  lies  nearest  the  centre  of  the 
shield.  5.  Wiere  the  charges  are  of  the  natural 
•colour  of  the  objects  or  animals  represented,  in 
^laoe  of  describing  the  colour,  you  simply  say  proper 
■ — i.  e.,  of  the  proper  or  natural  colour.  6.  Another 
general  rule  in  blazoning,  or  rather  in  marshalHng 
coat-armour,  is,  that  metal  shall  neoer  be  placed  upon 
metal,  nor  colour  upon  colour. 

The  rules  for  blazoning  separate  charges,  whether 
-animate  or  inanimali'e,  are  indicated  in  the  descrip- 
tions which  will  be  found  of  them  under  their 
respective  heads.  See  Okdinaeies  ;  also  Bar, 
Bend,  &c. 

BLEACHING  (Ang.-Sax.  Ucecan,  from  blcec, 
pale,  bleak)  is  generally  understood  to  mean  the 
process  of  whitening  or  decolorising  cloth ;  but  the 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  decolorising  of  such 
substances  as  the  fixed  oils,  Irish  moss,  &o.  Vntil 
about  the  close  of  the  18th  c,  B.  depended  upon  the 
natural  bleaching  agencies  present  in  the  atmosphere 
and  iu  the  sun's  rays.  The  usual  plan  was  to  spread 
out  the  cloth  on  a  grass  field,  called  a  bleaching- 
green,  and  to  continue  sprinkling  it  with  water 
several  times  a  day.  After  being  thus  exposed  for 
several  months  to  the  action  of  air,  light,  and 
moisture,  the  cloth  was  rendered  white.  The  process 
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was  necessarily  tedious  and  occupied  much  valuable 
land,  and  for  this  reason  a  large  quantity  of  the 
cloth  required  to  be  bleached  was  sent  to  Holland 
for  that  purpose.  A  particular  Idnd  of  linen, 
which  was  regularly  sent  to  Holland,  received  on 
that  account  the  name  of  Hollands;  and  another 
variety  of  linen,  which,  from  its  fineness,  was  gener- 
ally spread  on  the  better  grass-fields  or  lawns, 
received  the  title  of  lavm.  An .  improvement  in  the 
preceding  process  was  to  dip  the  cloth  occasionally 
in  a  weak  alkaline  lye,  or  solution  of  an  alkali,  such  as 
soda  in  water,  which  step  was  called  bueJcing ;  after 
which,  the  cloth  was  spread  out  on  the  grass  for 
some  weeks,  and  regularly  moistened  with  water, 
this  stage  being  styled  crofting ;  the  cloth  was  then 
soaked  m  sour  milk  and  water,  which  was  called 
souring,  and  again  exposed  on  grass  to  the  action  of 
air  and  suu-light.  By  repeating  the  bucking,  croft- 
ing, and  souring  operations  several  times,  the  bleach- 
ing was  very  much  hastened,  and  the  amount  of 
land  occupied  iu  bleachiug-greens  lessened.  The 
next  improvement  was  the  mtroduction  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  instead  of  sour  rmlk,  as  the  souring 
agent;  and  this  was  so  effectual,  that  it  lessened 
the  time  required  for  B.  from  about  eight  months, 
which  was  the  original  time,  to  about  four  months. 

Till  very  recently,  it  was  thought  that  the  agent 
in  this  natural  mode  of  B.  was  entirely  resident  in 
the  sun's  rays,  but  the  discovery  of  the  substance 
called  Ozone  (q.  v.),  which  possesses  very  powerful 
B.  properties,  and  which  in  greater  or  less  quantity 
exists  in  the  air  of  country  districts  at  all  times,  has 
led  to  the  opinion,  now  held  by  chemists,  that  the 
B.  which  takes  place  when  cloth  is  moistened  and 
exposed  to  the  air  is  mainly  due  to  the  ozone 
present  therein;  though  the  chemical  rays  which 
accompany  the  luminous  rays  of  the  sun  may  assist 
in  the  B.,  and  also  aid  iu  the  formation  of  the  ozone. 
That  the  ozone  has  very  much  to  do  in  open-air 
B.,  is  observable  from  the  fact  that  iu  town  districts, 
where  little  or  no  ozone  exists  in  the  air,  cloth  is 
never  bleached  white. 

In  the  year  1785,  Berthollet,  a  distinguished 
French  chemist,  discovered  the  powerful  B.  pro- 
perties of  Chlorine  (q.  v.),  and  immediately  there- 
after it  was  suggested  that  chlorine  would  be  useful 
in  the  B.  of  cloth.  At  the  first,  the  gas  chlorine  was 
employed,  and  being  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  of 
a  vessel  or  small  apartment,  cloth  hung  therein  was 
speedily  bleached.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
the  chlorine,  which  bleaches,  or  destroys  colour  by 
uniting  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  colouring  principle 
and  thus  decomposing  the  colour,  could  also  unite 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  fibre  (see  Lignln)  and 
destroy  or  render  tender  the  textile  fabric.  So  long 
as  chlorine  was  employed 'in  the  gaseous  state,  it 
was  very  difficult  to  use  it  of  such  strength  as 
only  to  destroy  the  colour,  without  also  rottmg  the 
cloth.  It  was  then  suggested,  that  as  chlorine  was 
soluble  in  water,  to  the  extent  of  two  volumes  of 
chlorine  gas  in  one  volume  of  cold  water,  the 
solution  of  chlorine  might  be  employed.  But 
although  chlorine  water. was  found  to  act  efficiently 
and  safely  when  the  solution  was  of  the  proper 
strength,  it  was  very  difficult  always  to  make  it  of 
the  same  strength,  and  more  so  to  preserve  it  when 
made ;  as  the  least  exposure  to  light  causes  more 
or  less  of  the  chlorine  to  unite  with  the  hydrogen 
of  the  water,  forming  hydrochloric  acid,  which  does 
not  possess  B.  properties.  After  attempts  to  fix 
the  chlorine  in  alkaline  solutions,  it  was  found 
that  dry  slaked  lime  was  an  admirable  absorber  of 
chlorine  gas.  The  material  produced  from  the  union 
of  chlorme  with  dry  slaked  lune  is  known  as  the 
chloride  of  lime,  or  Bleaching  powder  (q.  v.),  and  this 
is  the  substance  which  has  continued  from  1799  up 
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to  the  present  time  to  he  the  great  artificial  bleacher 
of  cotton  ai)cl  linen  fahrioa.  It  is  not  serviceable  in 
the  destruction  of  the  colour  of  wool,  silk,  or  the 
oils  and  fata  ;  such  materials  being  bleached  by  the 
employment  of  other  agents,  as  will  be  afterw;ards 
noticed. 

Bleaching  op  Cotton  and  Linen  Fabrics. — 
The  substances  requiring  to  be  got  rid  of  in  the 
purification  of  cotton  and  Unen  cloth,  are  (1)  the 
organic  colouring  matter  nattiraUy  present  in  the 
fibre ;  (2)  resinous  and  fatty  bodies,  also  inherent  in 
the  fibre ;  (3)  weavers'  dressing  and  perspiration 
taken  up  during  the  process  of  spinning ;  and 
(4)  certam  saline  or  earthy  substances.  The  first 
stage  in  the  B.  is  the  singeing  of  the  cloth,  which 
is  accomplished  by  drawing  the  cloth  rapidly  over 
a  red-hot  iron  cylinder,  or  a  numerous  series  of  gas 
jets,  which  burn  off  the  minute  particles  of  fibre, 
resembling  in  appearance  short  hairs  or  down,  and 
leave  the  cloth  perfectly  smooth.  The  second 
stage  is  the  washing  or  scouring  of  the  cloth, 
which  consists  in  rolling  up  the  pieces  of  calico 
or  linen  into  bundles  like  coUs  of  rope,  and 
throwing  a  number  of  pieces  into  a  large  vat 
among  lukewarm  water,  and  aUowiug  them  to 
lie  till  fermentation  begins,  and  proceeds  some 
length,  when  the  cloth  is  taken'  out,  and 
thoroughly  washed  in  the  dash- wheels ;  which  are 
large  horizontal  cylinders  divided  into  several  com- 
partments, into  each  of  which  a  stream  of  water 
keeps  running  while  the  wheel  is  '  turning.  The 
third  stage  is  boiling  with  lime-water,  or  lucking. 
The  apparatus  employed  is  called  the  Bouking  or 
Bucking  Kier,  and  consists  of  two  compartments. 
The  lower  part  is  a  boiler  containing  the  lime-water, 
and  the  upper  part  is  a  capacious  circular  tank,  into 
which  the  cloth  in  bundles,  as  it  comes  from  the 
dash- wheels,  is  placed.  By  an  ingenious  arrangement, 
the  lime-water  is  alternately  forced  up,  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  steam,  through  a  pipe  into  the  upper 
compartment,  and  falls  in  a  shower  upon  the  cloth, 
through  .which  it  percolates  and  sinks  again  through 
perforations  into  the  boiler,  to  be  again  propelled 
into  the  upper  compartment.  Instead  of  using  lime 
alone,  a  mixture  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  soda 
(NaOOOjj)  is  occasionally  employed,  which  acts 
by  formmg  the  inert  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk 
(CaOCOj)  and  caustic  soda  (NaO),  which  pos- 
sesses high  detergent  properties.  The  chemical 
action  which  the  boiling  lye  exei-ts  on  the  cloth 
is  in  the  formation  of  a  soap  with  the  resinous 
and  fatty  substances  naturally  inherent  in  the 
cotton  or  linen  fibre,  or  communicated  to  it  in 
the  process  of ,  weaving,  the  greater  .portion  of 
which  is  detached  by  the  lye  in  the  hicldng  hier 
and  ultimately  removed  by  a  subsequent  washing 
with  water.  This  takes  place  either  in  the  dash- 
wheels,  or  in  a  more  effectual  washing  arrange- 
ment, consisting,  of  a  series  of  boxes  or  vats  of 
different  depths,  placed  side, by  side,  into  which  the 
cloth  is  made  to  dip  successively  by  passing  over 
and  under  two  sets  of  rollers.  As  the  cloth  moves 
on  from  the  lower  vats  to  the  higher,  it  is  passing 
from  the  soiled  water  to  the  more  pure,  as  a  stream 
of  pure  water  is  kept  constantly  running  through 
the  vats  from  the  higher  to  the  lower.  The  fourth 
stage  in  B.  is  the  souring  or  chemicking  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  of  the  strength  of  one  gallon  of 
the  acid  to  from  25  to  30  gallons  of  water.  The 
weak  acid  liquid  is  put  into  a  large  stone  vat, 
and  the  goods  are  steeped  in  it.  The  acid  acts 
beneficially  in  removing  the  remaining  traces  of  the 
lime-soap  which  have  adhered  to  the  cloth,  and  a 
second  washing  in  -water,  followed  by  bucking  or 
scouring  in  soda  lye,  and  a,  third  washing  in  water 
are  generally  found  necessary  to  obtain  the  cloth  in 


the  condition  best  suited  for  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions. Th-Q  fifth  stage  is  cJiemicking  with  B.  liquor, 
obtained  by  dissolving  B.  powder  (q.  v.)  in  water, 
and  allowing  the  impurities  or  insoluble  matter  to 
subside.  The  B.  liquor  is  much  diluted  with  water, 
and  the  cloth  is  steeped  in  it  for  about  six  hours, 
then  taken  out,  and  allowed  to  soak  for  other  six 
hours  in  a  second  vat  containing  water,  after  which 
it  is  drawn  out  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
when  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  sets  free  a  portion 
of  the  chlorine  from  the  B.  powder,  imbibed  by  the 
cloth.  The  sixth  stage  is  another  souring  process, 
during  which  the  cloth  is  immersed  for  about  four 
hours  in  a  steeping  vat,  containing  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  strengfli  ranging  from  1  to  8  gallons  of 
acid  in  200  gallons  of  water.  This  acid  liquid,  aa  it 
soaks  the  cloth,  encounters  the  B.  liquid  which  pre- 
viously saturated  the  fibre  of  the  cloth,  and  the  acid 
combining  with  the  lime  of  the  B.  liquid,  liberates 
the  ohlonne,  which  attacks  the  remaining  traces  of 
colour  and  removes  them  from  the  cloth. 

The  cloth,  on  being  removed  from  the  souring- 
vat,  is  boUed  with  soda  lye,  washed,  and  again 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  more 
effectually  removes  the  decomposed  colouring  matter. 
It  is  thereafter  thoroughly  washed,  passed  through 
rollers  to  remove  some  of  the  water;  then  introduced 
into  the  Hydro-extractor  {q.  v.),  to  get  rid  of  the 
water  more  effectually;  and  lastly,  the  cloth  is  dried 
by  being  suspended  in  the  air,  or  by  being  passed  over 
a  series  of  heated  tin  rollers,  called  Steam  Cans  (q.  v.). 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  B.,  cotton  loses  about  one- 
twentieth  of  its  weight,  and  linen  about  one-third. 

After  the  B.  operations  have  been  successfully 
performed,  it  is  customary  to  proceed  to  tliefinishing 
of  the  cloth,  which  consists  in,  firstly,  passing  it 
through  a  large  mangle,  where  the  crumpled  piece 
of  cloth  becomes  smooth;  secondly,  drawing  the 
cloth  over  rollers,  which  cause  it  to  dip  in  a  trough 
containing  starch ;  thirdly,  drying  the  starched 
cloth;  and,  fourthly,  passing  it  through  a  large 
mangle  or  calender,  consisting  of  a  series  of  rollers, 
alternately  of  polished  cast  iron  and  solid  paper, 
and  which  not  only  smooth  out  the  cloth,  but  com- 
municate a  fine  glazed  surface,  such  as  is  generally 
exhibited  in  bleached  cloth  when  purchased.  The 
cloth  intended  to  be  printed  upon  or  to  be  dyed  is 
not  starched  or  calendered. — The  operations  con- 
nected with  the  B.  of  cloth  by  chlorine  exert  no 
injurious  effect  on  the  health  of  men  and  women 
engaged  in  them.  Some  of  the  bleach-works  near 
Glasgow  are  of  long  standing,  and  give  regular 
employment  to  several  hundred  women.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  B.  by  chlorine  can  be 
carried  on,  may  be  understood  from  the  fact,  that 
when  pressed  for  time,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
bleach,  finish,  and  return  to  town  1000  pieces  of 
cloth  within  48  hours.  Valuable  in  many  respects, 
however,  as  is  the  rapidity  of  B.  by  means  of  chem- 
ical agents,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  process 
exerts  a  certain  weakening  effect  on  the  cloth,  and 
that,  after  all,  B.  according  to  the  old  method  on 
the  grass  is  preferable.  Grass-B.  is  therefore  stUl 
in  use  where  time  admits,  as  also  for  clearing 
linen  and  cotton  apparel  in  domestic  washing. 
See  Washing. 

Bleaching  ■  of  Wool  is  never  accomplished 
by  B.  powder,  but  recourse  is  had  to  sulphurous 
acid,  which  disguises  the  colour  of  the  wool  by  com- 
bining with  it  to  form  a  colourless  compound. 
Originally  the  wool  is  contaminated  with  a  greasy 
substance  called  the  yolh,  which  naturally  exudes 
from  the  skin  of  the  sheep,  and  this  unctuous  matter 
mainly  consists  of  a  kind  of  soap  soluble  in  water. 
The  first  stage  in  the  B.  of  W.  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
yolk,  which  can  be  done  by  long-continued  washing 
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in  water ;  but  as  this  is  tedious,  the  general  plan  is 
to  steep  the  wool  in  a  vat  containing  one  part  of  stale 
urine  and  five  parts  of  water,  then  hoil  for  some 
time,  and  ultimately  strain  the  wool  and  wash  well. 
The  agent  in  the  stale  urine  which  acts  upon  the 
yolk  is  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  this  acting  upon 
the  oily  matters  forms  a  soap  which  can  be  readily 
washed  ^.way.  When  woollen  cloth  is  to  be  bleached, 
it  is  customary  to  substitute  carbonate  of  soda 
(washing  soda)  for  the  stale  urine,  and  this  forms 
an  alkaline  lye,  which  performs  the  same  part  as  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  Soap  is  sometimes  used  as 
an  auxiliary.  The  second  stage  of  bleaching  wool  is 
the  sulphuring,  which  takes  place  in  a  small  wooden 
apartment,  in  which  the  damp  cloth  is  suspended  in 
regular  folds  from  the  roof  to  the  floor,  and  a  small 
pan  of  ignited  sulphur  being  introduced,  the  doors, 
S.C.,  are  firmly  closed.  There  are  little  openings 
round  the  sides  of  the  chamber,  for  the  admission 
of  air,  which  can  be  closed  at  pleasure.  The  sulphur 
(S)  in  burning  takes  up  two  atoms  of  oxygen  from 
the  air,  forming  sulphurous  acid  (SO^),  which  is  the 
bleaching  agent ;  and  in  about  24  hours  the  operation 
is  finished,  and  the  wooUen  material  only  requires 
to  be  thoroughly  washed  with  water,  which  may 
contain  a  little  potash  or  soda.  Where  the  wool 
is  naturally  high-coloured,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat 
the  various  stages  of  the  process  several  tmies 
before  the  bleachmg  is  complete.  Instead  of  applying 
sulphurous  acid  in  the  gaseous  form,  a  solution  of  it 
in  water  is  sometimes  used.  An  economical  method 
of  preparing  the  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  is  to 
introduce  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  sublimed 
sulphur  into  an  earthenware  retort,  and  apply  a 
low  red  heat,  when  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged, 
which  is  passed  through  a  vessel  containing  some 
porous  matter,  such  as  moss,  to  retain  mechanical 
impurities,  and  then  transmitted  through  a  series  of 
bottles  containing  water,  where  it  is  dissolved  to 
the  extent  of  forty  volumes  of  the  gas  for  every  one 
volume  of  the  water.  The  bleaching  of  wool  by 
sulphurous  acid  is  not  so  complete  as  the  bleaching 
of  cotton  or  linen  by  chlorine.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  colour  is  destroyed,  but  in  the  former,  the 
sulphurous  acid  merely  combines  with  the  colouring 
matter  to  produce  a  colourless  compound,  from 
which  the  colour  can  again  be  revived,  either  by 
soaking  the  wool  in  a  dilute  acid,  such  as  sulphuric 
acid,  or  a  dilute  alkali,  such  as  soda.  Hence  it 
is  that  new  woollen  cloth  or  garments,  such  as 
flannel,  blankets,  and  xmderclothmg,  though  almost 
colourless  when  purchased,  yet  after  being  washed 
several  times,  return  to  their  natural  yellow;  for 
the  soda  used,  as  well  as  the  soap  which  contains 
potash  or  soda,  destroys  the  colourless  compound 
formed  in  the  texture  of  the  wool  during  the 
sulphuring,  and  resuscitates  the  original  colour. 

Blbaohing  of  SliiK  is  carried  on  in  a  manner 
very  similar  to  that  pursued  in  the  bleaching  of 
wool  The  sUb  has  naturally  a  good  deal  of  wax, 
accompanied  by  oil  and  colouring  matter,  enveloping 
the  fibre,  and  the  silk  stuffs  are  repeatedly  boiled  in 
water  containing  a  little  soap  or  carbonate  of  soda, 
the  alkaline  nature  of  the  solution  being  occasionally 
tempered  by  the  admixture  of  some  bran,  which 
contains  an  acid.  When  well  scoured  and  washed, 
the  silk  is  obtained  white  enough  for  many  kinds  of 
printing ;  but  where  it  is  desirable  that  a  pure  white 
be  obtained,  the  silken  stuffs  are  introduced  into  a 
very  weak  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  thereafter 
thoroughly  washed. 

Other  substances  employed  in  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures are  subjected  to  a  process  of  bleaching; 
as  the  rags  which  are  being  manufactured  into 
Paper  (q.  v.),  the  palm-oH  which  is  being  converted 
into  Candles  (q.  v.)  and  night-lights,  and  the  Steaw 
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(q.  V.)  of  which  hats  or  bonnets  are  made ;  but  the 
details  of  the  processes  followed  in  these  and  other 
operations,  will  be  described  more  properly  under 
their  respective  headings. 

BLEACHING  POWDER,  a  combination  of 
chlorine  and  dry  slaked  lime  (see  BLEACHrNO),  was 
first  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  in  Glasgow  by 
Mr  Charles  Tennant,  who  obtained  a  patent  for  its 
preparation  in  1799.  The  substances  employed  in 
preparing  the  chlorine  are  common  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium), ,  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  sulphuric 
acid  Tie  operation  may  be  conducted  in  one  or  in 
two  stages.  The  vessel  used  is  a  stUL  The  whole 
apparatus  is  made  of  strong  sheet  lead,  or  of  cast 
iron,  or  of  grooved  stones  fitting  closely.  The  more 
general  plan  is  to  have  the  upper  part  of  lead,  and 
the  under  part  of  cast  iron.  The  lower  third  of  the 
still  has  usually  a  double  jacket,  or  double  walls, 
between  which  steam  is  admitted  through  a  pipe 
for  heating  the  contents  of  the  stiU.  In  using  the 
apparatus,  100  parts  of  black  oxide  of  manganese 
(MnOJ  and  150  parts  of  common  salt  (NaCl)  are 
introduced  by  an  opening  in  the  top,  which  is  closed 
by  a  water-joint;  185  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  (SOj), 
of  specific  gravity  1600,  are  then  poured  in  by 
a  fimnel,  and  on  the  admission  of  steam  into  the 
jacket,  chlorine  is  evolved,  and  issues  by  a  tube 
at  the  head  of  the  stiU.  The  theorjr  of  the  changes 
that  occur  in  the  stiU  is  represented  in  the  foUowxng 
table,  there  being  two  equivalents  or  atomic  weights 
of  sulphuric  acid  for  one  equivalent  of  each  of  the 
other  ingredients : 


I  Cl,    CUoi'me  escapes  as  gai. 

1  Na 


Chloride  of  sodium  (NaCl), 

Oxide  of  manganese  (MnOs); 

Sulphuric  acid  (SO3),    . 

Sulphuric  acid  (SO3), 

M1IOSO3,  NaOSOj, 
Sulphate  of  Sulphate 
manganese,  of  Soda, 
^_ / 

left  in  sfiU, 

The  pipe  which  carries  away  the  chlorine  gas 
is  connected  with  a  stone  or  leaden  chamber, 
into  which  it  enters  at  one  or  more  points,  and  the 
chlorine  entering,  comes  in  contact  with  dry  slaked 
lime  in  fine  powder,  with  which  the  floor  of  the 
chamber  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  some  inches. 
The  chlorine  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  lime,  which, 
when  the  absorption  flags,  is  stirred  from  time  to 
time  by  wooden  rakes.  The  process  must  not  be 
allowed  to  proceed  too  quickly,  as  much  heat  is 
evolved  during  the  combination  of  the  chlorine 
with  the  lime ;  and  if  the  temperature  of  the 
chamber  rises  beyond  110°  F.,  the  power  of  com- 
bination is  very  much  lessened. 

The  material  which  is  left  in  the  still  as  a 
residuum,  consisting  of  the  sulphate  of  manganese 
and  the  sulphate  of  soda  mixed  together,  is 
comparatively  worthless,  and  accordingly  it  is 
found  more  economical  in  large  chemical  works  to 
divide  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  B.  P.  into 
two  stages,  at  each  of  which  the  residuum  is  of 
commercial  use,  and  can  be  worked  up  into  market- 
able products.  The  first  stage  is  to  heat  the  common 
salt  and  sulphuric  acid  together,  when  hydrochloric 
acid  (q.  v.)  is  disengaged  in  the  gaseous  state,  and 
is  received  in  proper  vessels,  and  the  sulphate  of 
soda — from  which  common  soda  (q.  v.)  is  prepared 
— ^is  left  in  the  retort  or  still.  The  hydrochloric 
acid  thus  obtained,  is  then  placed  along  with  the 
black  oxide  of  manganese  in  the  still,  and  on  the 
steam-heat  being  applied,  chlorine  is  evolved  and 
is  conducted  to  the  lime  chamber,  while  chloride  of 
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manganese  and  water  are  left  in  the  still.    The 
decomposition  is  stated  thus  : 

HydrocMorioaoid,     .    ^Cl.moTin,  e>cape<,  a,  gas. 
Oxide  of  miuiganeae,  ,    <  Mc 
Sydrochloric  acid,    .    < 


li^t  in  i?te  retort. 

The  chloride  of  manganese  can  be  returned  to 
■the  condition  of"  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
used  again  and  again.  See  Manganese.  TheB.  P., 
prepared  either  in  one  or  two  stages,  contains,  when 
iresbly  and  fully  manufactured,  generally  between 
50  and  40  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  and  the  strength  of 
any  sample  is  determined  by  ihe  process  of  Chlori- 
metry  (q.  v.).  The  composition  of  B.  P.  is  expressed 
T)y  the  formula  CaCl+CaOClO,  and  it  is  regarded 
as  a  double  salt  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  and 
hypochlorite  of  lime.  For  its  employment  as  a 
■decolorising  agent,  see  Bleaching. 

BLEAK  {L^ciscus  Alburmujf),  a  small  fresh-water 
fish  of  the  family  of  Gyprinidce  (q.  v.),  of  the  same 

fenus  with  the  Roach,  Dace,  Minnow,  &c.  See 
lEUCisotrs.  It  is  seldom  more  than  six  or  seven 
inches  long;  in  general  form  it  resembles  the  dace, 
but  is  more  elongated;  the  dorsal  fin  is  placed 
further  back,  and  the  base  of  the  anal  fin  is  longer; 
"the  nose  is  pointed,  the  under  jaw  the  longest ;  the 
scales  are  of  moderate  size,  and  beautifully  stri- 
ated; the  back  is  of  an  olivaceous  green  colour; 
the  sides,  belly,  cheeks,  and  gill-covers,  shining 
silvery  white;  all  the  fins  nearly  white.  The  taU 
is  forked  for  half  its  length.     The  B.  is  found  in 
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:many  of  the  rivers  of  Europe.  On  the  inner  surface 
of  the  scales  of  the  B.,  as  of  white-bait,  roach, 
■dace,  &c.,  a  sEvery  substance,  from  which  they 
derive  their  beautiful  liistre,  is  found  in  such 
abundance  as  to  be  much  used  for  making  artificial 
pearls  (q.  v.),  the  white  beads  so  common  in  ladies' 
head-dresses,  and  similar  ornaments.  That  obtained 
from  the  scales  of  the  B.  is  preferred  to  that  of  the 
roach  and  dace,  but  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  white- 
bait. It  readily  separates  from  the  scales  when 
"they  are  soaked  for  a  time  in  water,  and  settles 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Small  glass  tubes 
are  then  dipped  in  it,  and  it  is  injected  into  thin 
hollow  glass  beads  of  the  requisite  forms  and  sizes, 
which  are  placed  in  a  current  of  air  to  dry,  and  are 
sometimes  further  filled  with  wax.— The  B.  is 
singularly  liable  to  be  infested  by  a,  species  of 
"tape-worm.  ^ 

The  B.  is  an  inhabitant  of  most  of  the  English 
rivers  which  contain  roach  and  dace.  It  is  a  very 
restless,  active,  little  fish,  constantly  playing  about 
the  top  of  the  water,  in  search  of  small  flies  or 
other  food.  A  smaU  piece  of  bread  cast  into  the 
water  becomes  speedily  surrounded  by  a  shoal  of 
them,  and  it  is  amusing  to  watch  them  darting  to 
and  fro  at  it  with  increasing  pertinacity.  It  is  not 
only  a  pretty  little  fish,  but  is,  withal,  delicate 


eating;  and  a  dish  of  weU-cooked  B.  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  gudgeons.  They  ahould  be  cooked  in 
the  same  manner  as  sprats,  which  they  rather 
resemble  in  shape  and  appearance.  The  best  way 
to  catch  B.  is  to  angle  for  them  with  a  single 
gentle  and  a  light  quill-float,  the  b^it  being  about 
a  foot  underwater;  they  may  be  caught  with  very 
small  flies,  and  all  the  more  easily,  if  the  hook  be 
pointed  with  a  gentle.  They  are  so  active,  that  the 
angler  cannot  strike  too  quickly,  and  where  they 
abound,  they  form  good  preliminary  practice  for  the 
yoimg  fly-fisher.  The  neighbourhood  of  running 
drains  are  very  favourite  resorts  for  B.,  and  the 
angler  can  soon  determine  if  there  be  any  about, 
by  casting  on  the  water  a  handful  of  bran,  when, 
if  there  be  any,  they  wiH  immediately  rise  at  it. 

BLEBS  (allied  to  huMi — Lat.  bulla,  a  bubble)  are 
traisparent  bladders  or  blisters  of  the  cuticle,  whidi 
make  their  appearance  in  some  forms  of  fever,  in 
erysipdas,  and  in  disorders  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus. There  are  three  varieties  of  B.  recognised  by 
physicians :  1.  The  imld  B.,  which  vary  in  size  from 
a  pea  to  a  hazel-nut,  occur  on  the  face,  neck  or  arms, 
and  legs  of  tpething  infants,  and  of  young  persons 
who  have  indulged  in  unripe  fruit.  They  generally 
burst,  discharge  the  clear  fluid  they  contain,  and  heal 
up  again  in  three  or  four  days.  2.  The  tedious  B., 
■vrtiioh  most  commonly  affect  aged  and  weakly  persons, 
are  seen  as  an  eruption  of  numerous  red  elevations, 
which  enlarge  to  the  size  of  a  pea,  containing  pale 
yellow  serous  fluid.  These  vesicles  miiltiply  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  sufferer  is  disturbed  at  night 
from  the  irritation,  and  slight  febrile  attacks  further 
debilitate  him.  3.  The  solitary  bleb  generally  selects 
old  women  for  its  victims,  and  appears,  after  much 
tingling  of  the  skin,  as  one  large  vesication,  and 
bursts  m  48  hours,  leaving  a  superflcial  sore. 

The  treatment  consists  m  correcting  the  secretions, 
limiting  the  diet  to  what  is  farinaceous  and  easy 
of  digestion,  cooling  drinks  and  tonics.  For  local 
treatment,  the  irritated  surfaces  are  to  be  soothed 
by  poultices  and  water-dressings. 

BLEEDING  {hmnorrhage)  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  accidents  which  can  happen  to  an  animal,  and 
constitutes  the  most  anxious  complication  in  surgical 
operations.  As  there  is  but  a  limited  quantify  of 
blood  in  the  body,  and  as  the  sudden  escape  of  a 
large  portion  of  it  is  sufficient  to  cause  death,  every 
one  should  be  instructed  as  to  the  measures  which 
experience  has  shewn  to  be  the  most  efficient  for 
preventing  a  dangerous  loss  of  blood. 

B.  may  De  either  from  a  wounded  artery  or  vein, 
or  from  a  ra'w  surface ;  and  it  may  be  in  the  form  of 
a  general  oozing  from  the  surface  of  a  sore  or  a 
mucous  membrane.  We  shall  consider  these  varieties 


Arterial  B.  is  recognised  by  the  florid  redftess 
of  the  blood,  and  by  its  issuing  from  the  cut  vessel 
per  saltum  or  by  jerks.  There  are  exceptions  to 
this,  however.  When  an  artery  has  been  tied,  and 
bleeding  occxirs  from  below  the  ligature,  the  flow  of 
blood  is  continuous,  and  of  a  dark  colour. 

If  a  large  artery  be  wounded,  the  first  gush  of 
blood  may  prove  fatal,  but  in  general  the  patient 
faints,  and  nature  takes  advantage  of  the  respite  to 
place  the  out  artery  in  circumstances  as  favourable 
as  possible  to  the  preservation  of  life;  viz.,  the 
artery  draws  up  Within  its  sheath  (see  Abteet); 
the  blood,  no  longer  impelled  vigorously  by  the  heart, 
clots  between  the  cut  end  and  the  cellular  tissue 
surrounding  it;  the  inner  and  middle  coats  not  only 
retract  but  contract,  and  another  clot  forms  within 
the  arterial  tube.  These  clots — which,  with  the 
faintness  and  the  contraction  and  retraction  of  the 
artery,  are  termed  natural  hmioataMcs  (blood- 
in 
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stoppers) — are  suflScient  in  many  cases  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  B. ;  but  sucli  a  happy  concurrence 
is  not  to  he  depended  on,  and  we  must  be  prepared 
to  adopt  some  of  the  many  surgical  or  artificial  means 
for  restraining  the  flow, of  blood  tUl  adhesion  (q.  v.) 
can  occur  between  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  coats  of 
the  artery.     The  principal  surgical  means  are  : 

Immediate  pressure,  which  may  be  applied  by 
pressing  the  finger-tip  on  the  place  whence  the 
blood  is  seen  to  flow,  and  may  be  kept  up  by  pads  of 
lint,  or  a  coin  of  convenient  size  wrapped  in  cloth, 
and  secured  with  a  bandage  to  the  part. 

Pressure  on  the  artery  above,  or  as  it  comes  to 
the  cut  part.  This  requires  some  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  but  not  more  than  any  intelligent  person 
may  easUy  acquire.  Thus,  pressure  on  the  inside  of 
the  arm,  about  midway  between  its  front  and  back, 
will  press  the  brachial  artery  (q.  v.)  against  the 
bone,  and  arrest  any  bleeding  from  wounds  of  the 
forearm  and  hand.  Pressure  on  the  middle  of  the 
groin  with  »■■  thumb  placed  crosswise  will  control 
the  stream  of  blood  in  the  femoral  artery,  so  that 
none  can  escape  from  any  wound  below  where  the 
pressure  is  made. 

Pressure  on  the  course  of  the  vessel  may  be  very 
efliciently  effected  by  tying  a  handkerchief  round 
the  limb  above  where  it  is  mjured,  and  then  insert- 
ing a  stick,  and  twisting  it  sufficiently  tight.  This 
is  the  principle  of  the  original  tourniquet,  which 
was  invented  by  Morel,  a  Trench  surgeon,  at  the 
siege  of  Besangou  in  1674.  He  got  the  idea  from 
seeing  how  carriers  tightened  the  ropes  which  seciired 
bales  of  goods  on  their  carts.  It  has  been  modified 
from  time  to  time.  At  present  it  consists  of  a  strap 
and  buckle,  a  pad  which  may  be  adjusted  over  the 
course  of  the  artery  wounded,  or  likely  to  be  cut  in 
an  operation,  and  a  screw  by  which  the  strap  maybe 
tightened  as  the  surgeon  may  deem  necessary.  See 
Tourniquet.  '  The  objections  to  pressure  as  a  means 
of  arresting  haemorrhage,  are,  that  it  is  very  painful, 
that  it  includes  the  vem,  and  thereby  engorges  the 
limb  with  blood,  and  may  cause  mortification,  if 
continued  for  any  length  of  time. 

'Actual'  cautery,  or  hot  iron,  is  occasionally  useful 
in  bleeding  from  a  bone,  or  at  some  points  where 
pressure  cannot  be  efficiently  applied.  It  is  the 
oldest  method  of  stopping  bleeding,  and  until  the 
18th  c.  was  much  in  use;  but  its  abuse,  and  the 
natural  horror  felt  for  it  by  both  patient  and 
surgeon,  have  almost  banished  it  from  the  hst  of 
surgical  haemostatics.  If  used,  the  iron  should  be 
at  a  white  heat,  the  wound  pressed  for  an  instant, 
and  then  the  iron  should  be  held  in  contact  with  the 
bleeding  vessel.  It  causes  an  eschar  or  slough,  with 
shrivelling  of  the  artery;  and  if  the  latter  be  small, 
it  effectually  stops  the  bleeding,  until  the  eschar 
drops  off,  when  the  vessel  may  be  found  stUl  per- 
vious at  the  wounded  part,  and  the  danger  of 
bleeding  be  as  great  as  at  first. 

Ligature,  or  tying  the  artery,  is  a  very  old 
method  of  arresting  hsemorrhage,  and  certainly  the 
best.  It  was  not  used  generally,  however,  in 
operations  until  improved  anatomical  knowledge 
and  more  efficient  tourniquets  allowed  surgeons  the 
time  necessary  for  its  application.    See  Ligature. 

Another  method  has  been  recently  introduced  by 
Professor  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  and  already  exten- 
sively used.  He  terms  it  acli-pressure,  or  pressure  from 
a  long,  needle  or  pin  inserted  from  without,  so  as  to 
press  the  artery  between  it  and  the  tissues.    The 

Eins  are  removed  after  twenty-foiu-  or  forty-eight 
ours,  the  period  being  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
artery  to  be  secured.  This  new  plan  promises  to 
supersede  the  ligature,  in  amputations  especially, 
•where  the  vessels  can  be  easUy  secured,  and  where 
occasionally  they  are  found  so  brittle  from  disease 


(see  Athbeoma)  as  to  break  under  the  pressure  of  a 
thread. 

Vmcrus  B.  is  recognised  by  the  dark  colour  of  the 
blood,  and  its  continuous  flow.  Pressxire  is  generally 
found  sufficient  to  arrest  it,  and  it  should  be  applied 
directly  over  the  wounded  part.  Ligatures  are  not 
used  to  secure  cut  ends  of  veins,  as  inflammation  of- 
the  lining  membrane  of  these  vessels  is  apt  to  spread 
along  them  towards  the  heart  (see  Phlebitis),  and 
produce  dangerous  symptoms,  and  very  frequently 
fatal  results.  There  is  not  the  same  objection  to  the 
use  of  acfi-pressure  pins.  Of  course,  if  a  large  vein 
is  wounded  in  a  part  where  compression  cannot  be 
readily  applied,  the  surgeon  should  have  no  hesita- 
tion as  to  tying  it ;  and  S  it  is  not  cut  quite  through; 
he  may  pick  up  the  cut  edges  in  a  forceps,  and  tie 
them  so  as  to  stiU  permit  a  flow  of  blood  through  the' 
vein. 

Oozing  from  cut  surfaces  of  course  partakes  of  the 
characters  of  venous  and  arterial  B.,  but  there  is 
no  vessel  sufficiently  large  to  demand  a  ligature 
pressure.  The  actual  cautery  and  cold  may  then 
be  used,  or  one  of  the  many  styptics,  the  strong 
perchloride  of  iron  may  be  specially  recommended ; 
it  may  be  applied  on  lint  or  a  sponge ;  or  astrin- 
gents, such  as  alum  and  tannin ;  there  are  also 
the  puff-ball,  mushroom,  agaric,  and  matico  leaves, 
cob-webs,  felt,  &c.,  which  act  mechanically,  and 
owe  their  reputation  chiefly  to  the  pressure 
used  ■  in  their  application.  Some  persons  have 
a  congenital  tendency  to  bleed  (the  hemorrhagic 
diathesis) ;  if  such  a  one  have  a  trifling  cut,  or  have 
a  tpoth  pulled,  he  bleeds  perhaps  to  death.  A  pru- 
dent surgeon  will  not  perform  cutting  operations  on 
one  of  a  haemorrhagio  family. 

B.  from. the  free  surfaces  of  mucous  membranes 
occurs  when  they  are  much  congested.  One  may 
have  fatal  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  and  yet 
no  open  vessel  may  be  found  after  death,  even  on 
the  most  careful  examination.  In  such  a  case,  we 
must  trust  to  cold  and  internal  remedies,  such  as 
acetate  of  lead  combined  with  opium. 

Blbedino  or  Bloodletting. — Blood  may  be  drawn 
from  a  vein  (phlebotomy — venaesectio),  .or  from  an 
artery  (arteriotomy). 

The  veins  most  commonly  opened  for  this  purpose 
are  those  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  (see  Arm),  but 
those  of  the  lower  hmbs  are  occasionally  selected. 
The  patient  should  be  placed  sitting  up  in  bed,  as  he 
may  lose  a  dangerous  amount  of  blood  without 
shewing  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms,  if  his  head 
be  kept  low. 

The  venous  return  should  now  be  obstructed  by  a 
bandage,  and  when  the  veins  swell,  one  should  be 
selected,  steadied  with  the  left  thumb,  and  slit 
obHquely  with  a  lancet ;  the  blood  allowed  to  flow, 
tfll  the  desired  quantity  has  escaped,  or  till  f  aintness 
comes  on.  The  surgeon's  thumb  should  now  be 
replaced  on  the  cut  in  the  vein,  and  kept  there  tiU 
the  bandage  is  removed,  when  a  small  pad  of  lint 
and  figure  of  8  bandage  will  sufficiently  prevent  the 
bleeding,  and  the  woimd  wiH  speedily  heal. 

Phlebotomy  was  at  one  time  habitually  resorted 
to  in  inflammatory  diseases,  or  such  as  were  thought 
so ;  and  even  when  there  was  no  positive  disease,  it 
was  often  applied  periodically  at  particular  seasons, 
as  spring  and  autumn,  as  a  hygienic  precaution. 
A  great  change  in  this  respect  has  taken  place 
in  medical  practice;  as  physiological  knowledge 
advances,  the  opinion  seems  gaining  ground  that 
abstracting  blood  from  a  sick  man  gives  him  but 
temporary  relief,  and  renders  him  less. able  to  combat 
with  the  disease.  When  there  is  a  wound  of  the 
cavities  of  the  body  with  internal  haemorrhage, 
venesection  is  very  useful  in  lowering  the  heart's 
action,  and;  perhaps,  according  to  the  old  theory. 
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in  exercising  a  denvative  influence  on  tlie  wounded 
vessels.  Local  B.  is  effected  by  cupping  and  leeches. 
See  articles  on  these. 

Arteriotomy.is  generally  performed  on  the  tempo- 
ral artery,  by  a  transverse  cut  about  half-way  through 
the  vessel.  When  the  required  amount  of  blood  has 
been  abstracted,  it  ought  to  be  completely  out  across, 
to  allow  of  its  ends  retracting  and  healing.  If  this 
precaution  is  neglected,  an  aneurism  (q.  v.)  would 
form.  '  A  compress  and  bandage  should  be  put  on 
the  head  for  a  day  or  two. 

BLBI'BAOH,  a  town  of  Austria,  province  of 
Carinthia,  in  the  circle  of,  and  about  8  miles  west 
of  ViUach,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Drau,  or  Drave,  near  the  celebrated  Bleiberg  (Lead 
Moimtain).  The  population,  5600  in  number,  are 
chiefly  engaged  in .  the  mines  of  the  Bleiberg — from 
which  1500  to  1800  tons  of  lead  are  annually 
obtained — and  in  washing  and  smelting  the  ore. 

BLENDE  (Ger.  Uenden,  to  dazzle),  a  name  given 
to  a  number  of  minerals  composed  chiefly  of  sulphur 
and  of  certain  metals,  all  or  almost  all  of  splen- 
dent lustre,  at  least  in  fractures  and  the  faces  of 
crystals.  It  is  also  very  often  popularly  applied 
more  exclusively  to  one  of  these  minerals,  to  which 
alone,  perhaps,  if  originally  belonged,  ZiNO  B.,  or 
Garnet  '  B. ;  silso  called,  according  to  its  oheinical 
composition,  Sulphuret  of  Zinc.  Among  -  English 
miners,  it  is  known  as  BlaeJi  Jade.  It  is  abundant 
both  in  primitive  and  in  secondary  rocks  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  is  often  associated  with 
Galena  (q.  v.),  or  Lead-glanoe.  It  contains  about  66 
parts  of  zinc  And  33  of  sulphur,  and  is  used  as  an  ore 
of  zinc  (q.  v.) ;'  but  the  reduction  of  it  is  attended 
with  difficulty,  which  much  diminishes  its  value. 
It  is  usually  brown  or  black,  sometimes  red,  yellow, 
or  green.  It  occurs  both  massive  and  crystalhsed 
in  rhomboidal  dodecahedrons,  octahedrons,  and 
tetrahedrons.  Maoles,  or  twin  crystals,  are  remark- 
ably common.  It  is  very  brittle ;  before  the  blow- 
pipe, it  decrepitates  violently,  but  only  fuses  on 
tlun  edges.— MAifQANESB  B.  is  a  rare  mineral,  com- 
posed of  sulphur  and  manganese. — Antimony  B.,  or 
Sed  Antimony,  is  also  a,  rare  mineral,  composed  of 
sulphur  and  antimony. — ^Euby  B.  is  a  name  some- 
times limited  to  Pyrargyrite,  or  Bed  Silver  (see 
SiiiVEE,  Oees  of)  ;  sometimes  extended  as  a  sort 
of  generic  ,term  to  include  a  number  of  other 
minerals  composed  of  sulphur  and  metals,  among 
which  are  Cinnabar  (q.  v.),  Bealgar  (q.  v.),  and 
Orpiment  (q.  v.). 

BLBNEAU,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Yonne,  about  29  nules  west-south-west 
of  Auxerre,  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Tureime 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Prince  de  CondS  in  1652. 
Pop.  1313. 

BLE'JSHEIM  (Ger.  BUndkeim),  a  .village  of 
Bavaria,  23  miles  north-north-west  of  Augsburg, 
memorable  in  connection  with  Marlborough's  great 
victory  over  the  French  and  Bavarians,  August 
13,  1704.  The  battle,  however,  did  not  actually 
take  place  here,  but  at  a  village  in  the  vicinity 
called  Hochstadt,  and  is  known  to  the  Germans 
by  that  name.,  France  and  Bavaria,  on  the  one 
hand,  stood  opposed  to  Holland,  England,  Austria, 
Savoy,  Portugal,  and  the  Gerinan  empire,  on  the 
other.  The  French  and  Bavarian  army  consisted 
of  56,000  men,  commanded  by  Tallard,  Marsin,  and 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Opposed  to  it  was  an 
army  of  52,000  men,"  under  the  command  of  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene.  The  French  and 
•Bavarian  generals  had  no  idea  that  the  allies 
would  act  on  the  offensive,  and  accordingly,  when, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, .  on  the  13th 
August,  the  line  of  the  allies  put  itself  in  motion, 


they  believed  that  it  was  about  to  retreat.  Even 
at  seven  o'clock,  when  the  heads  of  the  eight 
columns  advancing  under  Eugene  and  Marlborough 
became  visible,  T^lard  regarded  the  whole  proceed- 
ing as  a  stratagem  to  cover  the  retreat.  When  the 
mistake  was  discovered,  the  army  was  hastily  drawn 
up  in  battle-array,  and  fought  with  dauntless 
courage ;  but  at  live  in  the  afternoon  Marlborough 
broke  through  the  line  of  battle,  and  won  a  victory 
most  complete  and  decisive.  The  French  and 
Bavarians  left  about  10,000  killed  and  wounded, 
on  the  field,  vast  numbers  were  drowned  in  the 
Danube,  and  about  13,000,  including  Tallard,  were 
taken  prisoners.  Altogether  their  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  between  30,000  and  40,000;  120  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  300  standards,  were  captured.  The 
loss  of  the  victors  amounted  to  about  6000  kUled 
and  8000  woimded.  Near  to  B.,  also,  the  French 
defeated  the  Austrians  in  1800. 

BLE'NHEIM  DOG,  or  MARLBOROUGH 
DOG,  a  small  and  very  beautiful  variety  of 
spaniel,  much  resembling  the  Cocker  (q.  v.)  in  form 
and  general  appearance,  but  generally  of  a  black 
colour,  with  flame-coloured  spots  above  the  eyes 
and  on,  the  breast  and  feet.  The  muzzle  is  also 
fuller.  The  B.  spaniel  is  the  Pyrame  of  Buffon. 
It  derives  its  English  naine  from  Blenheim  Palace, 
in  Oxfordshire,  the  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Marl- 
borough, where  the  breed  has  been  preserved  since 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  o.  ^  These  dogs  are  some- 
times sold  at  an  enormous  price.  ■ 

BEE'NHBIM  HOUSE,  near  Oxford,  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  erected  at  the  public 
expense  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  as  a  testimony 
of  gratitude  to  the  victor  of  Blenheim  (q.  v.). 
£500,000  was  voted  for  the  purpose,  but  that  sum 
did  not  suffice  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 
The  royal  estate  of  Woodstock,  in  which  it  stands, 
was  granted  at  the  same  time.  The  building  was 
designed  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  and  is  a  grand 
though  heavy  monument  of  his  powers  as  an  archi- 
tect. The  length  of  the  principal  front  from  wing 
to  wing  is  348  feet.  The  interior  is  proportionally 
magnihcent,  and  the  collection  of  paintings  is  one 
of  ■flie  most  valuable  in  Britain.  Among  the  objects 
of  interest  in  the  grounds  are  a  triumphal  arch, 
and  a  column  130  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  Marlborough.  An  inscription  on  the 
pedestal,  written  by  Bolingbroke,  recites  *the  public 
services  of  the  hero.  The  manor  of  Blenheim  Park 
embraces  a  circuit  of  about  12  nules. 

BLBNNORRHCE'A(6?en)iai, mucus;  rSeo,toflow) 
is  a  medical  term  for  an  unusually  copious  discharge 
from  any  mucous  rnembrane;  but  as  it  does  not 
completely  express  the  nature  of  such  fluids,  modern 
writers  do  not  often  make  use  of  it.  Mucus  is  a 
pellucid,  ropy  substance,  which,  according  to  Mr 
James  Paget,  'has  no  corpuscles  or  organised 
particles'  of  its  own.  In  those  discharges  termed 
blennprrhoeal,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  mixture 
of  epithelial  scales  shed  in  large  quantities  from  the 
mucous  membrane  (mucus  cells),  and  occasionally 
pus  cells.  In  B.  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  or  what  is 
called  '  watery  eye,'  if  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye 
be  pressed  by  the  fingers,  an  opaque,  milky  fluid 
will  appear  between  the  lids,  instead  of  the  trans- 
parent tears  which  are  present  when  the  lachrymal 
apparatus  is  in  health.  After  inflammations  of 
the  genito-urinary  mucous  membrane,  a  gleety  dis- 
charge frequently  occurs,  and  continues  for  a  long 
period.  The  treatment  consists  in  establishing  a 
robust  state  of  health  by  tonics  and  the  preparations 
of  iron,  fresh  air,  and  careful  regimen,  with  astrin- 
gent lotions  applied  directly  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, such  as  alum,   tannin,  &o.,  to   lessen  the 
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quantity  of  tlie  secretion,  and  occasional  caustic 
stimulants,  as  tlie  nitrate  of  silver,  to  alter  the 
depraved  condition  of  the  secreting  membrane. 

BLE'NNY  [Blennius),  a  genus  of  Acanthoptery- 
gious  (q.  V.)  fishes,  the  type  of  a  family,  Blmniidce, 
very  nearly  allied  to  the  family  of  Gobiidce  (see 
■Goby),  and  by  many  naturalists  included  in  it.  To 
the  B.  family,  the  Wolf. fish  (q.  v.)  and  the  Gunnel 
{q.  V.)  or  Butterfish  are  referred.  The  fishes  of  this 
family  are  generally  remarkable  for  the  abundance 
of  smny  matter  with  ■which  their  skin  is  covered. 


<S^ 
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Ocellated  Blenny  or  Butterfly  Fish  [Bleimms  oceHXa/tis). 

Many  are  destitute  of  scales.  The  body  is  generally 
of  an  elongated  form.  They  have  only  one  dorsal 
fin,  which,  however,  seems  in  many  of  them  as  it 
composed  of  two  parts.  They  are  distributed  in  the 
seas  of  an  parts  of  the  world. — ^The  true  blennies 
are  small  fishes,  living  in  shoals,  which  do  not 
consist  of  great  numbers,  frequenting  rooky  coasts, 
and  often  found  in  pools  left  dry  by  the  tide,  or 
even  among  the  wet  sea- weeds,  among  which  they  are 
capable  of  subsisting  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
that  of  the  absence  of  the  tide.  They  possess  the 
power  of  using  their  ventral  fins  to  aid  them  in 
moving  about  among  rocks  and  sea-weeds.  They 
have  a  fringed  appendage  over  each  eye.  They  are 
seldom  thought  of  as  an  article  of  food,  but  are 
much  in  request  for  the  aquarium,  on  account  of 
their  tenacity  of  lif^  and  their  activity.  They  feed 
chiefly  on  small  crustaceans.  Several  species  are 
found  on  the  British  coasts. — Many  of  the  B. 
family  retain  their  eggs  -within  the  oviduct  xmtil 
they  are  hatched,  so  that  the  young  are  produced 
alive,  and  capable  of  seeking  food  for  themselves. 
An  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  Viviparous  B. 
{Zoarces  vivipara)  of  the  British  coasts. 

BL^^BB,  a  town  in  the  department  of  the  Indre- 
et-Loire,  France,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Cher,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  said  to 
owe  its  origin  to  Henry  11.  of  England,  about  15 
miles  east-south-east  of  Tours.  B.  is  the  entrep9t  for 
most  of  the  traffic  on  the  Cher.  Pop.  2000.  In  its 
vicinity  is  the  castle  of  Chenonceaux,  the  residence 
purchased  by  Henry  II.  of  France  for  the  celebrated 
Diana  of  Poitiers,  who  lavished  much  money  on  its 
embellishment,  as  did  also  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
after  she  had  dispossessed  Diana.  In  1733,  it 
became  the  properfy  of  M.  Dupin,  whose  wife,  by 
her  beauty  and  wit,  attracted  to  the  castle  almost 
all  the  distinguished  literary  and  scientific  men  of 
that  day,  including  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Fon- 
teneUe,  Buflfon,  Boungbroke,  and  Eous^eau.  The 
castle  escaped  the  fury  of  the  revolution,  and  is  stiU 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Among  the  curio- 
sities shewn  to  the  visitor  is  the  mirror  used  by 
Mary  Stuart  (Queen  of  Scots)  on  her  marriage  -with 
the  Dauphin. 

BLB'SSBD  THI'STLS.    See  Thistle. 

BLE'SSINGTON,  Mabgaeet,  CoTmiBSS  of,  bom 
September  1,  1789,  at  Knockwiet,  near  Olonmel, 
Tipperary  county,  Ireland,  where  her  father,  Edward 
Power,  was  settled.    At  the  early  age  of  fifteen 


she  was  married  to  Captain  Farmer,  and  shortly 
after  his  death,  to  Charles  John  Gardiner,  Earl  of 
Blessington.  With  him  she  took  several  extensive 
journeys  on  the  continent,  where,  as  well  as  in 
London,  she  gathered  around  her  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  time.  In  Genoa,  she  formed 
an  inteUeotual  friendship  -with  Lord  Byron,  and 
afterwards  resided  in  Paris,  until  the  death  of  her 
husband,  in  1829.  The  latter  left  her  a  good 
fortune,  which  enabled  her  to  gratify  her  literary 
tastes.  She  held  a  little  court  of  her  own,  at  her 
family  mansion^  Gore  House,  Kensington,  a  suburb 
of  the  west  end  of  London.  Her  celebrated  soirges 
were  frequented  by  many  of  her  distinguished 
contemporaries.  Her  subsequent  connection  with 
Coimt  d'Orsay  placed  her  in  an  equivocal  position 
as  regards  society,  and  consequently,  on  the  accession 
to  power  of  Louis  Napoleon,  with  whom  both  were 
intimate,  they  left  England  for  France.  Her  lady- 
ship died  at  Paris,  4tii  June  1849.  She  was  the 
authoress  of  two  works  of  little  importance,  the 
Idler  in  France,  and  the  Idler  in  ItcUy.  Her  only 
valuable  production  is  her  Conversations  vrith  Lord 
Byron  (1834),  which  helped  to  place  the  poet  in  a 
more  favourable  light  before  his  countrymen. 

BLE'TCHINGIiEY,  a,  town  in  the  south-east  of 
Surrey,  20  miles  south  of  London.  Pop.  in  1851, 
1553,  chiefly  agriculturists.  Many  Roman  coins 
have  been  found  in  the  -vicinity.  Near  B.,  2000 — 
3000  tons  of  fuller's-earth  are  raised  annually.  In 
cutting  the  B.  railway  tunnel,  the  fossil  bones  of  the 
iguanodon,  an  extinct  reptile,  were  found. 

BLETS,  rotten  spots  in  apples,  pears,  and  other 
fruits.  The  rotting  of  such  fruits  is  often  called 
bletting.  It  takes  place  chiefly  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  protein  (q.  v.)  compounds  which  the  fruits 
contain,  and  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar;  carbonic 
acid  is  formed;  and  the  fibres  9f  a  fungus  can  be 
discovered  by  the  microscope  pervading  the  bletted 
part,  to  the  rapid  extension  of  which  they  no  doubt 
greatly  contribute,'  although-  it  by  no  means  foUo-ws 
that  the  presence  of  the  spores  or  seeds  of  the 
fungus  should  be  regarded  as  the  original  cause  of 
the  decay. 

BLIOHER,  Steit  Stbnsen,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  modem  Danish  poets  and  novehsts, 
was  bom  in  1782,  at  a  ■village  of  Viborg ;  and  took 
his  theological  degree  at  Copenhagen  in  1809.  He 
remained  with  his  father,  mmself  a  pastor  in  Jut- 
land, till  1819,  when  he  obtained  a  living,  which 
he  exchanged,  in  1825,  for  a  better.  Independent 
in  character,  and  belonging  neither  to  the  poetical 
nor  scientific  circles  of  the  capital,  he  was  long 
known  only  as  the  successful  translator  of  Ossian, 
2  vols.  (1807—1809).  His  Sneeklohkm,  published 
in  1826,  and  stiU  more,  his  contributions  to  the 
monthly  periodical  Nordlyset,  broudbt  bim  into 
fuller  notice;  and  in  1829,  his  lydsheMomanzer  had 
a  great  measure  of  success,  and  his  Naiioncd  Noveller, 
giving  an  equally  poetical  and  faithful  picture  of 
oounfry  life  in  Jutland,  were  even  better  received. 
As  a  poet,  B.  is  thoughtful,  tender,  and  eminently 
national,  but  he  lacks  objectivity.  His  novels 
appeared  in  5  vols.  (Copen.  1833 — 1836),  his  poems 
in  2  vols.  (Copen.  1835—1836),  and  these  have  been 
followed  by  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  such 
as  Samlede  Novdler  og  Dichte  (Copen.  1840),  and 
GaTnle  og  nye  Novdler,  6  vols.  (Copen.  1847 — 1848). 

BLI'DAH,  a  town  of  Algeria,  in  the  proyiuce  of 
Algiers,  about  30  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  borders  of 
the  fine  plain  of  Metidjah,  is  surrounded  by  gardens, 
and  is  a  prosperous  and  rapidly  growing  place.  It 
wis  occupied  by  the  French  in  1838.  Pop.  about 
9000.    It  is  a  station  on  the  first  line  of  railway  in 
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Algeria.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  railway 
station  was  laid  in  1859,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  Arabs,  who  regarded  the  ceremony  with 
intense  interest. 

BLIGH,  William,  an  English  admiral,  born  1753, 
celebrated  in  connection  with  the  mutiny  of  the 
Bawnty.  Having  made  a  voyage  round  the  world 
under  Captain  Cook,  he  was  sent  out,  December  23, 
1787,  by  the  British  government,  as  commander  of 
the  ship  Boumty,  to  Tahiti,  there  to  collect  bread- 
fruit-tree plants,  and  thence  sail  with  them  to  the 
West  India'  colonies,  where  government  was  anxious 
to  introduce  them.  The  ship  arrived  at  her  desti- 
nation in  October  of  the  following  year,  and  in  six 
months  after  was  ready  to  sail  for  Jamaica,  with 
1015  plants  on  board.  Partly  on  account  of  their 
demoralisation  by  their  lengthened  residence  on  so 
charming  and  productive  an  idand,  and  partly  owing 
to  the  harsh  and  tyrannical  treatment  they  met  with 
from  their  commander,  a  part  of  the  crew  mutinied, 
after  they  had  been  twenty-four  days  out,  on  the 
28th  April,  and  forced  the  captain  and  eighteen  men 
into  the  ship's  launch,  which  they  cast  adrift,  turn- 
ing their  own  course  back  to  Tahiti,  and  ultimately 
aettling  on  Pitcaim's  Island  (q.  v.).  The  captain 
and  hS  companions,  who  had  very  little  provision, 
and  no  sextant  or  map,  arrived,  after  almost  incred- 
ible hardship,  at  the  island  of  Timor,  on  the  14th 
June,  a  distance  of  3600  nautical  miles  from  the 
point  where  they  were  abandoned.  To  the  skill  and 
prudence  of  B.,  the  fact  that  not  a  single  life  was 
lost,  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed.  On  B.'s  arrival  in 
England,  a  man-of-war,  under  Captain  EdwardS, 
was  sent,  at  his  instance,  to  capture  the  mutineers. 
Some  of  them  were  seized;  the  rest  had  escaped  to 
Pitcaim's  Island,  with  Fletcher  Christian,  the  leader 
of  the  mutiny.  Their  place  of  refuge,  however,  was 
not  discovered  imtil  1808,  when  an  American  ship 
accidentally  touched  at  the  island.  At  that  time, 
^drunkenness,  debauchery,  and  unbridled  passion 
had  left  only  one  of  the  niutineers,  John  Adams, 
remaining.  Their  fortunes  here  were  made  the 
subject  of  a  poem  by  Byron,  entitled  The  Island; 
or  Christian  and  his  Comrades.  B.  was  again  sent 
out  to  collect  bread-fruit  trees,  and  convey  them 
to  the  West  Indies,  in  which  he  was  completely 
successful.  In  the  French  revolutionary  war,  B. 
commanded  a  ship  of  the  line,  but  again  exciting 
the  disaffection  of  his  men  by  his  harshness,  they 
mutinied,  and  ran  the  ship  into  a  French  harbour. 
In  1806,  B.  was  appointed  governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  but  his  conduct  here  was  so  tyrannical  as  to 
cause  universal  dissatisfaction;  and  in  1808,  unable 
to  tolerate  his  rule,  the  civil  and  military  officers  of 
the  colony  smnmarily  terminated  his  government 
by  arresting  him.    He  died  in  1817. 

BLI'GHIA.     See  Akee. 

BLIGH  ISLANDS,  that  portion  of  the  Feejee 
Archipelago  originally  discovered  by  Tasman,  ia  1643, 
-which  was  seen  by  Captain  Bligh  of  the  Bounty, 
during  his  wonderful  voyage  in  an  open  boat.  The 
group  lies  in  nearly  180°  of  long,  and  15°  30' — 
19°  30'  S.  lat. 

BLIGHT,  a  diseased   state   of   the  cultivated 

trasses,  especially  of  the  cerealia.  The  term  has 
een  very  vagndy  and  variously  used,  having,  in 
fact,  been  applied  to  almost  every  disease  of  plants 
caused  by  the,  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of  the 
BoU,  the  attacks  of  insects,  parasitic  fungi,  &c.  It 
is  frequently  limited  to  the  disease  in  wheat  and 
other  grains,  which  is  also  called  Smut-balls,  Bunt, 
Peppbb  Bband,  or  Stineing  Eust,  in  which,  while 
the  grain  retains  its  tisual  form  and  appearance,  the 
interior  of  it  is  filled  with  a  powder  of  a  very  fetid 
odour,  consisting   of   balls  so   minute  that  it   is 


calculated  that  four  millions  of  them  may  exist  in 
a  single  grain.  These  are  a  parasitic  fungus,  Jlreda 
caries  ( if.  Joetida  of  some  botanists).  See  Smut. — 
The  name  B.  has  been  frequently  applied  to  diseases 
which  seem  to  be  caused  by  errors  m  the  manuring 
of  land,  by  which  crops  are  often  seriously  injurei 
Unhealthy  plants  are  most  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
parasitic  fungi,  and  by  aphides  and  other  insects,  to 
which  the  origin  of  the  evil  has  often  been,  in  all 
probability,  erroneously  ascribed.  Mr  Berkeley,  a 
nigh  authority  on  such  subjects,  also  states  that 
'there  is  a  kind  of  B.  sometimes  very  prevalent, 
which  has  been  referred  to  fungi,  but  which  is,  in 
fact,  nothing  more  than  an  excessive  develop- 
ment of  the  epidermal  cells,  which  are  no  longer 
kept  within  bounds  by  the  real  cuticle,'  but 
become  'elongated  and  frequently  branched  in 
various  ways,  so  as  to  form  spongy  or  mealy  patches, 
which  are  sometimes  in  such  abundance  as  from 
their  bright  colour  or  peculiar  aspect  to  attract 
general  notice.'  He  adds  that  this  is  most  common 
on  woody  plants,  as  vines  and  hawthorns,  but  that 
something  analogous  is  to  be  seen  on  a  few  herba- 
ceous species,  '  a  mere  hypertrophy  of  the  epidermal 
cells,  or,  indeed,  mere  fascicles  of  pubescence.'  This 
kind  of  B.,  however,  does  comparatively  little 
injury. 

BLIND,  The,  those  who  are  without  eyesight 
from  birth,  or  who  have  lost  their  sight  afterwards, 
and  of  whom  jointly  there  are  about  30,000  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  this  is  about  the  ratio  of  1  blind 
to  1000  persons  who  see,  but  on  examining  the 
census  tables,  it  appears  that  while  in  the  Chaimel 
Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  ratio  is  as  high  as 
1  in  837,  it  falls  to  1  in  1231  in  the  West  Elding 
of  Yorkshire.  Local  oircimistances,  not  yet ,  well 
understood,  are  doubtless  the  cause  of  this  remark- 
able difference.  The  subject  is  eminently  worthy 
of  patient  inquiry.  Of  the  total  number  of  30,000 
blind,  a  large  proportion  belong  to  the  lower  rank 
of  life,  such  as  labourers,  soldiers  and  pensioners, 
domestic  servants,  weavers,  and  miners.  All  these 
are  more  or  less  exposed  either  to  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather,  or  to  incessant  and  continuous  toil, 
involving  considerable  strain  on  the  organs  of  vision, 
which,  weakened  by  overwork,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  soldier,  too  often  by  intemperance  and  vicious 
hfe,  soon  give  way.  To  these  causes,  the  upper  and 
richer  classes  are  not  nearly  so  broadly  exposed, 
and  therefore  among  them  cases  of  blindness  are 
comparatively  rare.  Another  retnarkable  statistical 
fact  is,  that  at  the  census  in  1851,  only  one-seventh 
of  the  whole  number  of  B.  were  found  to  be  under 
20  years  of  age;  while  47  per  cent.,  or  nearly 
one-half,  were  60  years  of  age  or  above  it.  The 
proportion  of  the  whole  population  that  attains  that 
advanced  age  is  only  from  6  to  10  per  cent.  Of 
blind  persons,  on  the  other  hand,  under  20,  a 
large  majority  are  found  to  have  lost  their  sight  in 
infancy. 

Blindness  is  not  the  mere  absence  or  loss  of  vision, 
as  one  is  apt  at  first  to  imagine  it  to  be ;  it  is  far 
more.  Blindness  is  a  condition  which  few  but  those 
who  practically  know  it  can  ever  comprehend.  The 
cloud  which  descends  on  the  physical  sight. 

And  renders  all  the  world  a  darkened  maze, 

is  far  more  deep  and  absolute  than  we  are  at  first 
inclined  to  imagine.  The  loss  of  mere  bodily  vision 
alone  is  a  fearful  calamity ;  but  far  deeper  is  that 
inner  dulness  and  deadness  which  so  often  foUows 
the  bodily  affliction.  The  reader  may  know  what 
it  is  to  be  plunged  suddenly  into  darkness  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  railway  tunnel,  and  disagreeable 
enough  is  that  amoimt  of  darkness  ;  but  he  can 
form  no  conception  of  what  the  burden  would  be 
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if  such  blackness  of  darkness  ■were  to  be  continual. 
He  does  not  know  wbat  it  is  to  hear  of  thiilgs 
■wMcli  the  rest  of  the  world  see;  to  be  driven  to 
feel  painfully  and  slowly  what  the  eye  surveys 
with  ease  and  rapidity.  '  The  world  of  the  bhnd,' 
says  Prescott,  the  most  famous  B.  man  of  modem 
times,  'is  circumscribed  by  the  little  circle  which 
they  can  span  with  their  own  arms.  AU  beyond 
this  has  no  real  existence.'  External,  physical 
darkness  is  too  often,  therefore,  not  the  only  or  the 
chief  calamity  in  bUndness,  though  it  is  in  some 
measure  an  actual  type  of  the  gloom,  doubt,  and 
inability  which  befall  it;  and  they  who  dwell  in 
this  region  of  darkness  are  to  some  extent  actually 
cut  off  and  divided  from  those  who  enjoy  the  light 
of  heaven.  And  a  border-line  wUl  ever  separate 
the  two  regions ;  to  eflface  which  must  be  one  aim 
of  all  education  for  the  blind.  Its  grand  object 
must  be  to  connect  them  more  and  more  with 
their  fellow-men ;  to  lead  them  into  the  same 
channels  of  thought,  speech,  and  action  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  to  save  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  the  appearance  of  singularity. 
Some  subjects  in  the  domain  of  knowledge  will 
always  be  beyond  the  B.  man's  reach.  Light, 
colour,  and  space  must  ever  be  words  which  he 
cannot  fully  reaMse.  Cheseldeu  once  favourably 
operated  on  a  boy  for  blindness.  '  It  was  two 
months  before  he  discovered  that  pictures  repre- 
sented solid  bodies;  he  thought  them  planes  dif- 
ferently coloured;'  and  when  he  began  to  have 
some  notion  of  the  truth,  in  touching  the  canvas  of 
a  picture,  he  expected  to  find  something  solid  ujjon 
it  '  I  am  told,'  said  a  poor  B.  man  to  us,  '  that  the 
ocean  is  like  an  im/meaise  green  fidd.  But  of  what 
use  is  that?  How  do  I  know  what  immense  is 
like,  or  what  green  is?'  The  words  sea  and  sky 
do  not  convey  the  same  image  to  the  B.  which  they 
convey  to  us,  and  there  must  he  a  large  class  of 
words  which  falls  mider  the  very  same  category. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  circle  of  which 
Prescott  speaks  is  u,  narrow  one,  yet  within  it  the 
vision  of  the  B.  student  has  full  sway.  If  Male- 
branche  closed  his  shutters,  and  Democritus  actually 
put  out  his  eyes,  in  order  to  think  and  philosophise 
the  more  intently,  the  B.  man  always  possesses  the 
advantages  for  which  they  sought.  The  object  of 
his  thoughts  rises  from  within,  and  the  fact  of  its 
isolation  renders  his  vision  all  the  more  keen  and 
concentrated,  as  the  rays  of  common  sunshine  once 
gathered  into  a  focus,  bum  the  hand  on  which  they 
before  fell  harmlessly. 

These  facts  are  corroborated  by  the  scanty  reports 
of  foreign  B.  schools,  which,  although  they  may 
differ  slightly  from  our  own  in  details  of  industrial 
work,  are  endeavouring,  as  a  whole,  to  carry  out  the 
same  systems  as  those  pursued  ia  Britain,  exceptiag 
only  the  prominence  given  by  us  to  religious  instruc- 
tion. The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  the 
chief  schools  in  Europe  and  America,  with  the 
dates  of  foundation,  to  which  may  be  added  those 
of  Munich  and  Lausanne — famous  for  wood-turning 
— Ckristiania,  and  Madrid.  Ajnerica  alone  contains 
seventeen  institutions  for  the  B.,  all  prosperous. 


FOUNDED 

FODNDED 

Paris,    . 

1784 

Barcelona, 

.       1820 

Liverpool, 

1790 

Naples, 

1822 

Edinburgh, 

.       1791 

Gemund, 

.       1823 

London, 

1800 

Lintz, 

1824 

St  Petersburg,  . 

.      1806 

Perth,   . 

1825 

Berlin, 

1806 

Freisingen, 

1828 

Vienn.i, 

.       1804 

Bruchal, 

.       1828 

Prague, 

1804 

Hamburg, 

1830 

Amsterdam, 

.       1804 

Boston, . 

.       1831 

Zurich, 

1S09 

New  York, 

1831 

Dresden, 

.      1809 

Philadelphia 

,    .            .      1833 

Copenliagen, 

1811 

Columbus, 

1836 

Stockholm, 

.       1817 
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Paris  claims  the  high  honour  of  having  been  first  in 
the  field. 

One  great  characteristic  of  the  B.  is  everywhere 
found  to  be  their  concentration  and  individuality 
of  purpose.  The  loss  of  external  objects  in  forming 
certain  conceptions  or  ideas  is  compensated  for  by 
the  gain  of  not  being  liable  to  their  intrusion  in  tan- 
gible reality' when  not  wanted.  Whatever  the  B. 
man  really  undertakes,  he  does  with  all  his  might. 
It  may  be  the  making  of  a  basket,  or  a  pair  of  shoes 
— the  learning  of  a  new  psahn,  or  the  use  of  a  knife — 
finding  his  way  through  some  new  territory,  tuning 
a  piano,  or  mastering  a  piece  of  music — but  the  one 
pursuit  is  carried  on  with  steady,  imremitting  zeal. 
'  There  is,'  says  Coleridge,  '  in  the  heart  of  all  men  a 
working  principle,  the  instinct  and  necessity  in 
each  man  of  declaring  his  particular  existence,  and 
thus  of  singularising  himself.'  Such  consciousness- 
of  power  may  in  some  cases  be  closely  allied  to 
what  we  call  vanity,  but  far  oftener  it  is  the  root  of 
a  far  diflferent  plant.  The  B.  man  beheves  that  he 
can  do,  and  therefore  does.  'Work  without  hope 
draws  even  nectar  in  a  sieve,'  and  this  seed  of  self- 
confidence  is  often  to  him  as  a  mainspring  of  hope. 

If  we  stma  up  the  characteristics  of  the  B.  as  a 
class,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  thoughtful  and  dili- 
gent, with  peculiar  sensitiveness  of  mind  and  feeling ; 
shy  of  expressing  their  thoughts  before  strangers, 
grateful  for  every  little  kindness ;  equally  tenacious 
in  remembering  the  least  affront;  yet  often  self- 
wiUed,  conceited,  and  opinionative.  These  are  but 
the  natural  results  of  such  education  as  they  get,  of 
scanty  information,  and  a  narrow  field  of  observa- 
tion and  acquirement.  Of  the  thirty  thousand  in 
Great  Britain,  it  is  said  by  Mr  E.  C.  Johnson,  in  his- 
Tangible  Typography,  that  two-thirds  cannot  even 
now  read,  after  aU  that  has  been  done  for  them, 
and  that  certainly  more  than  a  half  are  without  any 
education.  The  educational  movement  on  behalf 
of  the  B.  began  at  the  close  of  the  last  century; 
first,  it  is  said,  at  Liverpool,  then  in  London,  and 
then  in  the  other  great  towns  and  cities  of  England. 
Schools  are  now  estabHshed  in  almost  every  district 
of  the  country,  the  chief  ones  being  in  London, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  York,  Exeter,  Bristol,  New- , 
castle,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Bath,  and  Edinburgh. 
At  the  Liverpool  School,  the  whole  time  is  all 
but  entirely  devoted  to  industrial  work,  any  chance 
leisure  that  the  teachers  can  spare  being  given  to 
reading;  but  in  almost  aU  the  other  schools,  a 
portion  of  each  day  is  given  to  instruction  in  the 
school-room,  and  that  with  the  best  results ;  "for, 
independent  of  the  intellectual  gain  thus  accruing 
to  the  pupils  themselves,  the  mere  change  of 
employment  gives  a  zest  and  freshness  to  the  indus- 
trial work,  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  cultivate. 
As  soon  as  a  B.  boy  begins  to  take  an  interest  in 
his  work,  he  is  likely  to  do  it  as  vfell  as  he  can. 

Basket-making,  mat-making,  weaving  worsted 
rugs_  and  cocoa-nut  matting,  shoe-makmg,  brush- 
making,  knitting  netting,  and  hair-work  are  chief 
among  fte  trades  which  the  B.  practise  with  success, 
even  after  they  leave  the  school  at  which  they  have 
been  trained  ;  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
goods  of  this  kind  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
£1200  are  annually  sold  at  the  School  for  the  Indi- 
gent Blind  in  St '  George's  Fields,  London.  At 
this  institution,  probably  the  largest  and  most  effi- 
cient B.  school  in  Europe,  about  two-thu-ds  of  the 
working-day  of  eight  hours  are  given  to  industrial 
work,  and  the  remainder  to  the  study  of  music, 
religious  instruction,  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering, 
exclusive  of  course  of  the  time  spent  at  morning 
and  evening  prayers  in  the  chapel,  as  well  as  exclu- 
sive of  a  portion  of  the  leisure  hours  devoted  to  the 
instruction  and  practice  of    a  large  instrumental 
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band  of  about  thirty  performera.  The  examiner  of 
the  boys'  school,  at  Christmaa  last,  reported  favour- 
ably a3  to  their  proficiency  in'  reading,  religious 
knowledge,  ciphering,  embossed  writing,  English 
history,  and  geography.  A  few  also  worked  some 
problems  in  EucEd  for  him  in  very  good  style. 

The  study  of  music  is  the  blind  man's  passion  and 
delight;  he  gives  to  it,  where  he  has  real  musical 
genius,  all  his  best  energy  and  heart,  and  in  this 
pursuit  he  is.least  reminded  of  his  special  infirmity. 
He  finds  in  it  scope  for  the  highest  imagination, 
as  well  as  the  deepest  and  holiest  aspirations.  Some 
few  B.  men  have  even  become  truly  famous  as 
musicians,  two  of  them  so  famous,  that  even  Handel 
himself  expressed  great  delight  at  their  wonderful 
skill.  Yet,  a  pleasing  mediocrity  is  the  average 
attainment  of  B.  players,  rendered  more  remark- 
able by  the  extreme  difficulties  under  which  it  has 
been  acquired.  The  thirty  performers  above  alluded 
to  gave  a  public  concert  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Booms  in  the  year  1858,  and  cleared  upwards  of 
£120,  after  all  the  heavy  expenses  were  paid;  but 
the  same  report  which  chronicles  this  achievement 
goes  on  to  say  that, '  though  an  attractive  feature  in 
file  school,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the. band  a  higher 
office  than  that  of  supplying  to  the  pupils  a  most 
pleasant  and  welcome  recreation  in  their  leisure 
hours.'  It  is  true  that  some  musical  pupils  obtain 
situations  as  village  organists,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  a  large  number  do  not ;  while  it  is  asserted  that 
devotion  to  music  almost  always  precludes  a  mastery 
at  any  industrial  work ;  so  that  the  clever  organist 
is  very  rarely  able  to ,  earn  anything  towards  his 
living  as  a  basket-maker  or  mat-maker,  &c.,  and 
if  he  can  obtain  no  musical  employment,  his  past 
labour  proves  a  mere  waste  of  time,  unless  his  friends 
can  provide  him  with  an  organ  or^  piano.  Embossed 
music,  palpable  to.  the  touch,  has  been  tried  in 
instructing  the  B.,  but  without  success,  so  that 
all  depends  on  the  pupil's  power  of  memory,  quick- 
ness in  catching  the, articulation  of  a  passage  of 
music  which  is  read  over  to  him,  just  as  an  or<Enary 
sentence  to  a  boy  writing  from  dictation.  Fingering 
is  gradually  acquired  from  the  teacher's  explanation, 
strengthened  by  practice,  and  at  last  so  far  mastered 
that  no  ordinary  '  phrase '  presents  any  difficulty. 
Tn  this  way,  many  a  B.  boy  arid  girl  has  been 
known  to  learn  the  whole  of  the  accompaniments  of 
such  works  as  the  Messiali  and  the  Elijah,  as'  well 
as  soine  of  the  intricate  fugues  of  Bach.  Once 
learned,  they  are  rarely, -if  ever,  forgotten  by  the 
B.  musician,  if  he  has  but  an  instrument  for 
occasional  practice. 

We  now  have  to  speak  of  the  different  systems 
of  embossed  printing  (in  raised  type)  by  which  the 
B.  are  taught  to  read.  These  are  divided  into 
two  distinct  classes,  which  may  be  named,  1. 
Alphabetical,  and  2.  Arbitrary.  These. two  great 
classes  comprise  the  follovring  subdivisions :  Juplw,- 
iietical.  —  1.  Alston's  System  of  Roman  capitals. 
2.  The  American,  a  smaller  capital  with  serrated 
edges.  3.  The  French  Alphabetical.  4.  The 
Koman  Letter,  modified,  as  at  Bristol,  by  use  of 
lower-case  tjrpe;  or  by  a  slight  alteration  in  the 
shape  of  the  letters,  as  in  the  books  of  the  Print- 
ing Society  for  the  Blind.  Arbitrary.— 1.  Lucas's 
System.  2.  Frere's  System.  3.  Moon's.  4.  Le 
SystSme  Braille.    5,  Le  Systfeme  Carton. 

The  invention  of  the  arbitrary,  short-hand,  or 
Bymboho  systems  has  done  more  to  impede  the 
cause  of  real  education  among  the  B.,  than  almost 
any  calamity  that  could  ,have  befallen  them.  Not 
only  do  they  throw  unnecessary  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  B.,  but  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
Systems  has  divided  the  friends  of  the  cause,  and 
■Hie  funds  at  their  disposal,  into  so  many  distinct 


channels,  as  utterly  to  mar  the  success  which  aU 
desire,  and  which  unity  of  purpose  and  action  alone 
can  give.  Each  system  has  its  own  band  of  unwearied 
advocates,  and  no  'Battle  of  the  Books'  was  ever 
fiercer  than  that  waged  between  the  separate  par- 
tisans. The  consequence  is,  that  few  as  the  books 
for  the  B.  have  hitherto  been,  they  are  likely  to 
become  practically  fewer.  Few  B.  persons  among 
the  poor  ever  master  more  than  one  system ;  and 
the  books  in  all  other  systems  but  the  one  he  has 
learned  are  as  uninteUigiblo  to  the  B.  man's  touch 
as  if  in  another  language.  Mr  Alston  of  Glasgow 
was  the  first  to  adapt  the  Roman  letter  in  embossed 
printing  to  the  use  of  the  B. ;  and  we  entirely  agree 
with  him  that  arbitrary  characters,  however  inge- 
niously constructed,  throw  unnecessary  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  blind.  He  therefore  chose  the  ordi- 
nary Roman  capital  letters,  as  being  at  once  the 
simplest  and  most  easily  felt,  and  on  every  other 
ground  the  best,  for  the  following  reasons :  1.  The 
system  of  printing  for  the  B.  should  expressly  aim  at 
drawing  them  more  and  more  into  closer  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  far  as  possible,  they 
should  read  the  same  books  in  the  same  type  as 
those  who  have  eyes,  in  order  that  the  blind 
scholar,  in  learning  to  read,  may  have  every  pos- 
sible help  from  words  which  he  may  formerly  have 
seen,  but  which  now  his  filngers  must  decipher; 
and  also  because  that,  if  puzzled,  he  may  get  help 
from  any  one  who  can  read  an  ordinary  book, 
or  if  needful,  that  his  friend  naay  read  to  him. 
2.  It  should  present  the  words  correctly  spelled 
in  full,  that  when  he  learns  to  write,  it  may  be 
in  such  a  manner  •  that  others  can  read.-  3.  The 
raised  characters  must  be  sharp  and  well  defined, 
such  as  the  finger  hardened  by  work,  and  the  f oft 
touch  of  the  child,  may  be  able  to  discern.  No 
other  system  but  Alston's  can  offer  such  requisites 
as  these. 

To  the  same  effect  speaks  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor 
of  York,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  aU  points 
connected  with  the  blind.  '  No  alphabet,'  he  says, 
'  possesses  so  many  advantages  as  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet.' '  I  would  discourage  ^  systems  of  embossing,' 
says  the  late  Mr  Hughes,  governor  of  the  B.  school 
at  Manchester,  '  which  comd  not  be  read  and  taught 
by  seeing  persons.'  And  in  accordance  with  these 
opinions  is  the  belief  of  the  great  majority  of 
B.  persons^  themselves.  As  a  class,  the  B.  wish  to 
learn  to  read,  and  all  parties  are  anxious  that  they 
should  do  so,  and  yet  eager  and  unwearied  partisans 
are  disputing  on  the  very  threshold"  of  the  work  as 
to  how  it  shall  be  done. 

The  American  books  are  all  printed  on  a  modifica- 
tion of  Alston's  plan,  and,  as  a  whole,  may  be 
regarded  as  successful,  being  smaller  in  bulk  and 
cheaper  in  cost  than  those  published  in  England. 
But  the  smallness  of  the  type  prevents  its  being 
felt  by  any  but  the  most  skilful  of  those  used  to 
the  larger  Romah  capital.  The  books  printed  at 
Paris  by  M.  Dufau,  before  the  employment  of  an 
arbitrary  system  of  dots,  were  in  rounded  lower-case 
letters  with  Roman  capitals,  and  Uable  to  the  same 
objection  as  the  American  books.  The  Printing 
Society  for  the  Blind  (St  George's  Fields,  South- 
wark)  has  published  several  thousands  of  volumes 
in  the  Roman  capital,  which  have  met  with  a  ready 
sale,  as  the  books  are  sold  at  far  less  than  cost- 
price,  and  include  the  gospels  of  St  John,  St 
Matthew,  and  St  Mark,  the  book  of  Job,  the  Psalms, 
Bohinson  Crusoe,  Sunlight  in  the  Clouds,  an  EngUsh 
grammar  and  history,  besides  some  smaller  tracts ; 
but  though  the  type  and  paper  are  excellent,  the 
work  flags  for  want  of  funds. 

Lucas's  System  professes  to  be  to  the  B.  reader 
what   short-hand  would  be   to   a   seeing   person 
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ignorant  of  the  alphabet;  but  unlike  other  steno- 
graphy, it  is  no  saver  of  space.  The  New  Testament 
m  American  type  occupies  430  pages ;  in  Alston's, 
623 ;  in  Lucas's,  84L  His  omissions  increase  the 
bulk  of  his  productions.  All  letters,  he  says,  not 
necessary  to  the  sound  are  omitted ;  as,  da  for  day, 
mit  for  might,  no  for  know.  The  reader  has  but  to 
think  of  such  words  as  fit  and  f^jht,  wight  and  loit, 
lit  and  light,  to  discover  at  once  what  fearful  results 
must  ensue  in  the  blind  man's  spelling  from  a  score 
of  similar  laws  of  omission.  N  o  may  certably 
stand  for  know,  or  e  i  r  for  heir ;  but  what  can  be 
said  of  such  a  rule  as  No.  2  ? —  When  the  sound  of 
a  ward  is  decidedly  different  from  the  spelling,  the 
spelling  is  altered.  Thus,  surely  becomes  shurly, 
said  is  turned  into  sed;  and  if  a  laugh  results,  it 
must  be  clipped  into  a  laf.  But  this  is  not  all ; 
single  letters  stand  for  words;  thus,  q  stands 
for  queen  and  question,  y  for  yet  and  yesterday, 
m  for  me  or  my  mother,  P  H  for  dx,  or  Pharisee, 
or  sisih.  One  example  more,  and  we  have  done 
with  this  poor  attempt  at  stenography.  If  we 
turn  a  common  sentence  into  I/ucasian  dialect, 
such  as,  ffe  may  yet  save  me  with  patience,  it 
becomes — H  .  ma  .  y  .  sav  .  m  .  w  .  p  . ;  but  unfor- 
tunately for  the  B.  man,  it  may  also  stand  for 
Have  may  yesterday  save  mother  world  upon;  or 
have  a  third  interpretation— .ffJiAo-  may  ye  save 
amongst  world  put.  Yet  books  are  printed  in 
this  extraordinary  mongrel  system,  and  though  no 
hornbook  ever  devised  presented  such  horrors  to 
the  child  with  eyes,  are  actually  prepared  for  the 
edification  of  people  without  sight.  Extraordinary 
as  this  system  may  appear  in  ordinary  type,  still 
more  mysterious  does  it  become  to  the  B.  when 
printed,  in  Lucasian  symbols;  the  above  passage 
assuming  this  form  : 

The  entire  alphabet  is  as  follows  : 

•  :>  c  c  ■=  \  ^  1  ' 

ABCDEF         G-         HI 


J     K 


M 


N       0 


Q      E 


-    \    ^   W   J   \ 


S 


u 


w 


WeU,  therefore,  may  Mr  Frere .  say  of  this  system  : 
'  It  is  neither  orthographical  nor  phonetic ;  it 
accords  neither  with  spelling  nor  speech,  and  when 
made  intelligible  by  being  rendered  into  common 
characters,  is  equally  offensive  to  the  eye  and  ear.' 
— Letter  to  Lord  Lansdovme. 

Of  Mr  Frere's  own  system,  also  stenographic,  we 
can  speak  more  favourably.  Instead  of  letters, 
we  are  now  introduced  to  sounds  hissing,  sounds 
guttural,  gushings,  breathings,  and  aspirations,  which 
are  represented  by  thirty-six  characters.  '  This 
system,  says  its  author,  '  may  be  denominated  a 
scientific  representation  of  speech,  the  alphabet 
containing  one  character,  and  but  one,  for  each  of 
the  simple  sounds  of  the  English  language,  whose 
only  names  are  the  sounds  they  represent ;  each 
word  being  embossed  according  to  its  actual  pronun- 
ciation, the  names  of  the  characters  combined  give 
the  word ;  and  the  pupil  is  thus  nearly  enabled  to 
read  as  soon  as  he  has  learned  his  alphabet.'  In 
the  one  word  '  nearly '  lies  the  fallacy  of  the  whole 
matter.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning  to  read 
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— for  pupils  with  or  without  eyes — ^by  virtue  of  any 
system  whatever.  Mr  Frere  meant  and  should  have 
said :  '  The  pupil  wiU  in  due  time,  if  he  persevere, 
learn  to  read  as  soon  as  he  has  learned  his  alphabet' 
But  this  may  be  safely  predicated  of  the  plain  old 
Roman  letter.  Alston's  system  is  far  more  easily 
learned,  and  far  more  easily  taught  than  the  phonetic, 
in  spite  of  all  Mr  Frere's  ingenious  combinations,  his 
twelve  rules  in  verse,  and  his  laborious  memoria 
technica.  One  single  example  will  prove  the  truth 
of  our  remark.  A  certain  sigh,  .^,  represents  the 
sound  Cheh  ;  to  imprint  which  fact  on  the  B. 
child's  mind  he  is  required  to  learn  by  heart  (and  to 
repeat  every  time  he  meets  .^i  cJieh)  the  following 
pleasant  morsel :  '  An  angle,  the  points  forwards,  the 
straight  line  downwards,  the  same  as  a  half  circle,  ihe 
points  forwards,  the  dot  downwards,  is  cheh ;  cheh  ia 
GHanged  from  a  crescent  by  a  dot  on  its  lower  limi  ; 
atch,  itch,  otch,  utch.'  It  is  only  necessary  to  add 
that  there  are  twenty-nine  such  little  refreshers  as 
this,  and  that  Rule  12  says  : 

Whene'er  the  proper  rule  don't  yield  you  satisfaction. 
On  trial  you  will  find  the  word  is  a  contraction. 

But  many  B.  persons  have  learned  to  read  by 
Frere's  system,  for  both  he  and  his  advocates  are 
most  skilful  and  unwearied  teachers.  The  ingenious 
and  kind-hearted  author  of  this  system  has  devoted 
a  life  to  the  cause  of  the  B.,  whose  warmest 
thanks  he  most  tndy  deserves.  His  books,  admir- 
ably embossed,  and  not  so  dear  as  Moon's,  are  most 
valuable  as  an  adjunct  to,  but  not  a  substitute  for, 
Alston's. 

A  few  words  as  to  Mr  Moon's,  and  our  brief 
notice  of  the  systems  is  concluded.  Mr  Moon, 
himself  a  B.  man,  has  invented  a  system.  '  In 
order  to  avoid  the  complicated  form  of  the  Roman 
letter,  he  has  invented,'  he  says,  'an 'alphabet,  each 
letter  of  which  is  formed  of  Wo  lines  only,'  and 
most  of  them  partially  resembUng  those  in  common 
use.  The  following  specimens  of  Mr  Moon's  alpha- 
bet do  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  furnish  any  great 
proof  of  his  success  in  preserving  resemblance : 

BOMBS'. 

P      .       Q      .        R       .       S      .         T     . 


MOONISH. 
•        \ 


KOMAN. 
J 


/ 


K 


© 


1 


L 


This  system  claims  the  freedom  of  an  arbitrary 
character,  and  the  advaiitages  of  an  alphabetical 
one ;  it  professes  to  be  at  once  like  and  unlike  the 
same  thing,  and  proves  its  title  to  neither  claim.  It 
is  among  me  bulkiest  and  most  expensive  of  all  the 
systems,  and  can  never  be  adopted  by  any  but  its 
own  partisans.  If  the  Printing  Society  complete 
their  New  Testament,  it  vdU  sell  for  less  than  £2, 
while  Mr  Moon's  costs  £4  10s. 

Looking  at  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  R, 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done  for  them  intellectually.  There  is  no 
reason  why  their  education  should  not  take  a  far 
wider  stretch ;  if  well  taught,  they  are  debarred 
from  few  sections  x)f  knowledge  but  the  special 
ones  affected  by  their  special  calamity,  Such  as 
Ught  and  colour.    The  men  of  genius  among  them 
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may  not  teooma  poets,  but  they  may  learn  to 
imderstand  and  enjoy  poetry.  To  cite  Homer 
and  Milton  as  blind  poets,  ia  utterly  beside  the 
question ;  Aey  enjoyed  years  of  light,  and  became 
poets  ere  darkness  fell  on  them.  I'he  B.  man's 
other  senses  cannot  compensate  for  the  one  gone; 
but  they  may  do  double  duty,  and  grow  keener  by 
use.  His  judgment,  his  reason,  his  mtelHgence,  his 
passions  of  love,  admiration,  and  curiosity,  if  shat- 
tered by  the  blow  which  deprives  him  of  sight,  are 
not  destroyed.  They  nia,y  be  quickened,  roused, 
and  cherished  into  new  life,  and  he  will  surely  find 
that  Grod  has  still  left  to  the  B.  man  a,  thousand 
avenues  of  pleasure,  wisdom,  and  inward  light, 
which  win  yield  true  and  golden  fruit. 

BLI'NDAGE.  When  a  besieged  town  has  little 
or  no  bomb-proof  shelter,  screens  are  sometimes 
used  caJled  B.,  made  of  timber  and  earth;  or  of 
trees  inclined  towards  each  other,  or  placed  in  an 
inclined  position  against  walls. 

BLIND  COAL.    See  Anthracite. 

BLI'NDNESS  may  arise  from  any  cause  inter- 
cepting the  rays  of  light  on  their  way  to  the  optic 
nerve,  or  from  disease  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  of  that 
part  of  the  brain  connected  with  it.  B.  may  vary  in 
degree ;  it  may  exist  from  birth,  or  be  the  result  of 
eirtreme  old  age.  It  may  only  be  present  during  the 
day  or  the  night,  or  a  few  weeks  of  the  year,  or  it 
may  be  permanent. 

Congenital  B.  is  generally  from  some  deficient 
development  of  the  nervous  apparatus,  and  is 
detected  by  the  child  being  indiSerent  to  light, 
and  throwing  its  head  from  side  to  side.  Occa- 
sionally, but  very  rarely,  the  power  of  vision  is 
subsequently  developed.  Amaurosis  has  been 
already  described. 

Opacity  of  the  vitreous  humour,  or  of  the  crystal- 
line lens — the  latter  is  generally  known  as  cataract 
— causes  B.,  which  comes  on  gradually.  The  patient 
with  cataract  can  see  best  in  the  evening,  or  when 
the  pupU  is  dilated,  as  then  some  rays  of  lirfit  are 
able  to  enter  by  the  side  of  the  opacity.  The  B. 
from  cataract  is  seldom  so  complete  as  to  prevent  the 
person  from  distinguishing  day  from  night,  or  from 
being  aware  of  opaque  bodies  passing  between  him 
and flie  light  (seeCATAEACT).  Opacities  of  the  cornea, 
if  extensive,  or  in  the  axis  of  vision,  produce  some 
degree  of  B.,  whether  they  are  on  or  in  its  substance. 
In  general,  these  are  irremediable ;  but  if  there  is  a 
spot,  an  artificial  pupU  may  be  made.  Some  years 
ago,  Mr  Bowman,  of  London,  met  with  a  case  in 
■Mich  the  opacity  consisted  of  a  layer  of  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime :  he  removed  itj  and  restored 
the  vision,  which  had  been  totally  lost  for  several 
years. 

Night  B.  h  a  rare  condition,  'in  which  a  person 
findB,  towards  evening,  that  objects  are  becoming 
less  and  less  distinct,  and  at  last  that  he  is  totally 
blind.  This  may  occur  without  previous  warning, 
and  cause  great  alarm,  but  next  morning  he  ^tS& 
that  his  sight  is  restored.  This  is  repeated  every 
night,  but  at  last  the  eyes  become  weak  during 
the  day  also,  and  may  finally  become  amaurotic. 
This  strange  ,^ffedtion'  may  be  epidemic;  it  has' 
attacked  bodies  of  troops  exposed  to  great  fatigues 
and  the  glare  of  the  sun's  rays.  If  there  are  no 
symptoms  of  disease  within  the  braia,  recovery 
generally  results  from  protecting  the  eyes  from  the 
light,  entire  repose,  such  remedies  as  correct  any 
constitutional  defect  in  the  individual  attacked,  and 
repeated  blistering. 

Day  B.  is  characterised  by  inability  to  see  in  a 
bright  light;  the  subjects  of  it  see  more  than  usually 
wefl  at  night,  but  during  the  day  have  to  be  led  about. 
Captives  who  have  been  long  immured  in  dark  cells 


are  often  affected  with  it,  as  a  galley-slave  men- 
tioned by  Larrey,  who  had  for  wiirty-three  years 
been  shut  up  in  a  subterraneous  dungeon,  and  when 
liberated  could  only  see  by  night. 

The  structural  causes  of  K  wUl  be  better  under- 
stood when  the  eye  (q.  v.)  is  described,  when  it  wiU 
be  seen  that  advances  in  oiir  knowledge  of  its 
anatomy  have  enabled  surgeons  to  restore  sight  in 
cases  which,  some  years  ago,  would  have  been  con- 
sidered hopeless;  but  it  can  never  be  too  strongly 
impressed,  especially  on 'the  young,  that  overwork 
wears  out  the  eyes,  whatever  be  the  pursuit,  and 
that,  without  being  wholly  dark,  a  degree  of  blind- 
ness may  be  induced,  such  as  to  render  the  eyes 
useless  for  practical  purposes.  This  condition, 
asthenopia  or  weak  sight,  is  frequently  met  with 
in  young  lads  with  sedentary  occupations,  students, 
dressmakers;  and,  says  Dr  Mackenzie  of  Glasgow, 
'what  may  be  called  the  hot-house  education  of 
modem  times  is  a  fruitful  source  of  it.'  The  only 
cure  is  avoiding  the  evident  caus6s. 

BLI'NDNESS,  CoLotrR.    See  GoLonB  Bldtdnbss. 

BLrNDSTORY,  another  name  for  the  triforium, 
(q.  v.),  the  second  or  middle  arcade  in  the  wall 
which  separates  the  body"  from  the  aisles  of  a 
church.  It  is  so  called  obviously  as  opposed  to 
the  clearstory  or  clerestory  (q.  v.),  the  third  and 
uppermost  arcade,  the  apertures  of  which  admitted 
light  into  the  church,  while  the  apertures  of  the 
triforium  were  dark — obscures  fenestrw,  as  they  are 
termed  by  Gervase  of  Canterbury.  The  B.,  which 
is  most  common  in  cathedral,  conventual,  and  colle- 
giate churches,  .served  to  give  access  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  building,  and  to  suspend  tapestry  and 
banners  on  high  holidays.  Viewed  aesthetically, 
the  gloom  of  ttie  B.  contrasts  well  with  the  lustre 
of  the  clerestory. 

BLI'NDWORM  {Anguis  fragilis),  a  small  reptile, 
which,  although  it  has  commonly  been  ranked 
among  serpents  by  naturalists,  in  consequence  of 
agreement  in  general  form,  exhibits  remarkable 
points  of  difference  from  the  true  serpents,  and 
constitutes  one  of  an  interesting  series  of  links  by 
which  they  are  connected  with  lizards.  Mr  Gray 
has  therefore  recently  united  this,  and  other  nearly 
allied  genera,  with  the  Scink  and  Seps  family  of 
saurian  reptiles  under  the  name  of  Saurophidia 
(lizard-serpents),  amongst  which  the  gradation 
from  the  lizard  to  the  serpent  structure  is  marked 
by  the  more  and  more  complete  disappearance 
of  limbs,    and   the   increasing   elongation  of  the 
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body.  In  the  genus  Anguis  there  is  no  trace  of 
limbs  externally,  but  the  bones  of  the  shoulder, 
the  sternum  or  breast-bone,  and  the  pelvis  still 
exist  in  a  rudimentary  condition :  the  bones  of 
the  head,  also,  connect  it  with  lizards,  and  do  not 
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admit  of  tliat  dilatation  of  the  gape  "wMcli  charac- 
terises true  serpents.  The  common  B.  is  the  only- 
species  of  this  genus  known  in  Britain.  It  is  found 
also  in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  some  districts 
of  Britain  it  is  plentiful ;  in  others,  it  is  very  rare  or 
even  unknown.  It  is  a  perfectly  inoffensive  creature, 
although  it  has  very  generally  been  persecuted  by  the 
ignorant  as  extremely  venomous.  Its  teeth  are  so 
small  that  even  when  it  attempts  to  bite,  which  it 
only  does  upon  much  irritation,  it  cannot  pierce  the 
skin.  No  species  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs 
has  poison-fangs.  It  is  very  timid,  and  when  alarmed, 
contracts  itsefi  forcibly,  and  then  becomes  remark- 
ably brittle,  so  as  to  be  easily  broken  in  two  by  a 
blow  or  by  an  attempt  to  bend  it.  This  character 
of  fragility  is  found  also  in  other  animals  of  this 
group.  The  name  B.  has  apparently  originated 
in  a  mistake  caused  by  the  smallness  of  the  eyes, 
which,  however,  are  very  quick  and  briUiant. 
Another  common  name.  Slow-worm,  is  more  accu- 
rately characteristic.  The  length  varies  from  11 
to  15  inches,  and  sometimes  even  exceeds  this ; 
the  thickness  is  almost  equal  throughout,  the  tail 
is  blunt  at  the  end ;  the  scales  are  small,  and  nearly 
equal ;  the  tongue  is  notched  at  the  extremity,  but 
not  bifid  as  in  snakes ;  the  colour  is  generally 
silvery  gray,  a  dark  line  runs  along  the  back,  and 
frequently  rows  of  dark  spots  along  the  sides.  The 
food  of  the  B.  consists  of  slugs  and  insects.  It 
retires  in  autumn  under  masses  of  decayed  wood 
and  leaves,  or  into  soft  dry  soil.  It  changes  its 
skin.  It  is  viviparous  (ovoviviparous),  the  number 
of  young  varying  from  7  to  12  or  13  at  a  birth.  The 
name  B.  is  sometimes  given  to  Ccedlia  (q.  v.). 

BLI'STBEED  STEEL  is  the  variety  of  steel 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  files,  tools,  and 
other  articles  generally  comprehended  under  the 
term  hardvmre.  The  B.  S.  is  prepared  by  a  process 
of  cementation,  which  consists  in  heating  bars  of 
malleable  iron  in  fire-brick  or  stoneware  boxes,  along 
with  cement  powder.  The  latter  is  made  up  of  9 
parts  of  charcoal,  and  1  part  of  common  salt  and 
wood  ashes ;  and  this  mixture  is  first  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boxes  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch, 
then  the  bars  of  iron,  more  cement,  another  series 
■of  bars,  and  so  on  till  the  box  is  nearly  fuU,  when 
the  remaining  space  is  filled  up  with  cement-powder, 
and  above  all  there  is  placed  a  three-inch  layer  of 
damp  sand.  The  box  is  then  gradually  heated 
to  redness,  at  which  temperature  it.  is  kept  for 
six  or  eight  days,  when  the  process  is  complete. 
When  the  bars  of  iron  are  taken  out  of  the  cemen- 
tation box,  they  are  found  covered  with  blisters  or 
ilebs  on  the  surface.  The  chemical  changes  that 
occur  during  the  heating  are,  that  the  almost  pure 
malleable  iron  absorbs  and  combines  with  about  li 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  which  is  retained  in  the  steel, 
while  a  small  amoimt  of  carbon,  combining  with  a 
trace  of  oxygen  in  the  iron,  forms  carbonic  oxide 
(CO),  which,  escaping  from  the  iron  bar,  occasions 
the  blisters  or  blebs.  When  malleable  iron  is  con- 
verted into  B.  S.,  it  becomes  more  fusible,  ceases  to 
be  fibrous  in  texture,  and  when  a  bar  is  snapped 
across,  it  exhibits  a  close  fine-grained  metal.  Oast 
Steel  (q.  v.).  Silted  Steel  (q.v.),  and  SJiear  Steel  (q.v.), 
are  prepared  from  blistered  steeL 

BLI'STBRING  FLIES.     See  Cantharides. 

BLI'STERS  are  medicinal  agents  which,  when 
applied  to  the  skin,  raise  the  cuticle  into  small 
vesicles  filled  with  serous  ,  fluid.  They  are  applied 
either  in  the  form  of  plasters  or  in  a  fluid  state, 
as  suits  the  convenience  of  the  person  or  part,  and 
have  for  their  object  the  establishing  of  a  counter- 
irritation  or  diversion  of  inflammatory  action  from 
a  pax-t  in  which  it  cannot  be  reached  by  remedies, 


or  from  some  organ  where  it  may  do  permanent 
mischief,  to  some  more  superficial  part  of  the  body. 

The  most  common  blister  in  use  is  made  of  can- 
tharides  (q.  v.)  or  Spanish  fly  [Gantliaris  vesicatoria). 
Cantharides,  mixed  with  a  convenient  proportion 
of  lard  and  wax,  form  the  blistering  ointment  of 
ordinary  use;  the  only  objection  to  this  preparation 
being,  that  if  applied  too  long  it  produces  distress- 
ing affections  of  the  urinary  bladder.  In  yoimg 
children  and  very  thin-skinned  persons,  a  layer  of 
silver  paper,  or  thin  gamie  wet  with  vinegar,  may 
be  laid  between  the  bhster  and  the  skin.  But 
under  no  circumstances  should  a  blister  be  left  long 
upon  children,  as  it'  may  produce  sores  which  are 
apt  to  take  on  an  unhealthy  action,  and  are  difficult 
to  heal. 

Mustard  {Sinapis  nigra]  is  frequently  used,  but 
seldom  left  on  sufficiently  long  to  produce  blistering. 
Tincture  of  cantharides,  crotou  oil,  and  strong  liquor 
ammoniae,  tartar  emetic  ointment,  and  many  others 
are  used  in  practice. 

If  the  occasion  for  the  blister  passes  off,  the  vesicles 
should  be  pricked,  and  their  fluid  contents  allowed 
to  trickle  away,  the  vesicated  surface  being  then 
dressed  with  some  cold  cream  or  lard.  But  if 
it  should  appear  desirable  to  promote  ~a  discharge 
from  the  skin,  the  raised  cuticles  may  be  snipped 
off,  and  the  blister  either  appHed  again  at  intervals, 
or  some  stimulating  ointment  as  the  savine  (Juniperus 
sabina)  made  use  of.  Great  cleanliness  should 
be  observed  in  dressing  the  part. 

Of  late  years,  B.  have  been  much  used  for  the 
dispersion  of  glandular  tumours,  and  are  also  applied 
over  the  surfaces  of  indolent  ulcers,  with  the  view 
of  increasing  the  vascularity  of  the  part.  For  old 
diseases  of  joints,  B.  ought  to  be  placed  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  affected  joint. 

BLOCH,  Marcus  Elieseb,  a  celebrated  ichthy- 
ologist, born  of  poor  Jewish  parents,  at  Anspach, 
in  ?avaria,  1723.  He  was  allowed  to  grow  up 
in  extreme  ignorance.  At  19,  he  had  read  nothing 
except  a  few  useless  rabbinical  treatises.  About 
that  age,  however,  he  became  assistant  to  a 
Jewish  surgeon  at  Hamburg,  where  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  learning  German  and  Latin.  A 
slight  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  of  ana- 
tomy inspired  nim .  with  an  extraordinary  desire 
to  study  that  science  thoroughly.  For  this  purpose 
he  went  to  Berlin,  and  devoted  himself  to  it  and 
other  branches  of  natural  history  with  indefatigable 
zeaL  He  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder ;  and  returned  to  Berlin  to 
practise  his  profession,  where  he  died  6th  August 
1799.  His  great  work  is  thfe  Allgemeine  Naiur- 
geschichte der  Fische(l2  vols.,  Berlin,  1782 — 1795,  with 
432  colomred  plates),  long  the  most  comprehensive 
work  on  ichthyology,  and  stiU  valuable  especially 
for  its  pictures.  His  Systema  ichtliyologioe  iamibus 
CX  illustratum,  which  was  left  in  an  unfinished 
state,  was  published  by  Schneider  (Berlin,  1801). 
After  his  death,  his  collection  of  fishes  was  pur- 
chased by  government,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
Berlin  zoological  museum. 

BLOCK,  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  is  an  important 
part  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for  raising  sails  and 
yards,  tightening  ropes,  &c.  The  B.  comprises  both 
the  frame  or  shell,  and  the  pulley  or  pulleys  con- 
tained within  it.  In  seamen's  language,  a  tackle 
includes  the  rope  as  well  as  the  B.  through  which  it 
works.  The  uses  of  blocks  are  very  numerous  on 
shipboard ;  and  to  subserve  these  uses,  they  are 
distributed  about  the  masts,  yards,  sails,  and  ropes. 
They  vary  greatly  in  size,  shape,  power,  and  desig- 
nation ;  but  nearly  every  B.  comprises  a  sliell  or 
wooden  exterior,  a  slieave  or  wheel  on  which  the 
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•rope  runs,  a  pin  or  axle  on  whioh  the  sheave  tiu-ns, 
and  a  strap  (of  rope  or  iron)  to  fasten  the  B.  to  any 
particular  station  (see  Pulley).  A  single  B.  contains 
only  one  slieave ;  a  double  B.,  two ;  and  so  on.  Besides 
the  designations  of  blocks  according  to  the  number  of 
sheaves  they  contain  {single,  double,  treble,  fourfold), 
ships'  blocks  receive  numerous  other  names — such  as 
hee-S.,  cut-B.,  cheek-B.,  clew-garnet  B.,  dew-line  B., 
ifec.  Some  of  these  names  depend  on  the  kind  of  ser- 
vice^others  on  the  place  of  fixing ;  while  the  rest  are 
examples  of  the  odd  nomenclature  adopted  by  seamen. 
Block-making. — Ships'  blocks  were  made  by  hand 
until  about  80  years  ago.  But  mere  workers 
in  wood  could  not  produce  them ;  it  required 
unusual  skill  and  practice  to  fashion  the  several 
pieces,  and  put  them  together  so  as  to  possess  the 
requisite  strength  and  facility  in  working.  The 
trade  was  either  carried  on  alone,  or  in  conjunction 
with  mast-making.  More  than  1400  such  blocks 
were  required  for  one  of  the  old  74's,  and  a  propor- 
tionate number  for  vessels  of  larger  or  smaller  size. 
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Various  forms  of  Ships'  Blocks : 
a,  long-tackle  block ;  i,  clue-line  block ;  c,  double  block. 

In  1781,  a  Mr  Taylor  began  to  make  the  sheaves 
and  shells  of  blocks  by  a  process  which  he  had 
invented.  He  made  all  the  blocks  for  the  royal 
navy  until  the  expiration  of  his  patent  rights.  The 
Admiralty  then  commenced  the  manufacture  on 
their  own  account.  In  1801,  Mr  (afterwards  Sir) 
Mark  Isambard  Brunei  submitted  to  the  Admi- 
Talty  a  working-model  of  a  very  beautiful  system 
of  machinery  for  block-making;  it  was  accepted, 
and  the  inventor  engaged  to  set  up  the  apparatus 
at  Portsmouth.  So  intricate  was  the  machinery, 
and  so  great  the  difficulty  in  procuring  the  several 
-working-parts  from  the  machinists  of  those  days, 
that  it  was  not  until  the  year  1808  that  the  system 
-was  put  into  effective  operation.  It  was  then,  how- 
ever, so  perfect,  that  very  few  additions  or  itnprove- 
(ments  have  since  been  needed.  The  machinery  made 
blocks  more  accurately  than  they  had  ever  been 
made  by  hand,  and  with  the  aid  of  ordinary  work- 
men only.  It  could  effect  £50,000  worth  of  work 
in  a  year,  or  140,000  blocks,  by  the  assistance  of  ten 
men  attending  the  machine.  Duplicate  machinery 
■was  made  for  Chatham.  Brunei  received  £20,000 
for  his  invention  and  for  his  personal  superin- 
4;endence  until  the  machinery  was  brought  into 
working-order ;  this  sum  was  money  well  laid  out, 
for  the  machine  saved  to  the  country  more  than 
^£20,000  a  year,  in  the  busy  warlike  period  from 
1808  to  1815.  The  machinery  itself  is  too  compli- 
cated to  be  described  except  at.  a  length  incompatible 
with  the  limits  of  this  work;  but  it  may  be  stated 
in  a  general  way,  that  the  system  is  made  up  chiefly 
of  saws  and  lathes,  combined  with  great  ingenuity. 
The  blocks  are  made  of  elm,  and  the  sheaves  of 
lignum  vitae;  the  pins  are  of  iron,  carefully  pre- 
pared to  avoid  friction  as  much  as  possible. 

BLOCKA'DE,  in  military  tactics,  is  an  operation 
for  capturing  an  enemy's  town  or  fortress,  without 
a  bombardinent  or  regular  siege.  The  attacking 
party  throws  up  works  on  the  neighbouring  heights 
■and  roads ;  these  works  may  be  ■  redoubts,  for 
200  or  300  men  each,  raised  around  at  distances  of 
1000  or  1500  yards  asunder;  or  they  may  assume 


other  forms,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  case.  The  rest  of  the  besieging  force  remains 
under  cover  in  villages,  or  in  a  temporary  camp, 
ready  to  repel  any  sortie  attempted  by  the 
besieged.  The  whole  purpose  in  view  is  to  pre- 
vent the  besieged  from  receiving  supplies  of  auy 
kind,  in  order  that,  when  the  food  or  the  ammimi- 
tion  is  exhausted,  they  may  be  compelled  to  sur- 
render. Fortresses  situated  on  steep  and  rocky 
eminences,  difficult  to  conquer  by  bombardment  or 
assault,  may  often  be  reduced  by  B. ;  because  the 
roads  or  paths  for  the  reception  of  supplies  are 
few,  and  can  be  .watched  by  a  small  number  of 
troops.  Towns  situated  on  a  plain  are  less  fre- 
quently invested.  If  the  inhabitants 'be  numerous 
and  commercial,  they  will  soon  be  impatient  of  the 
restraint  produced  by  a  B.,  and  may  compel  or  induce 
the  governor  to  adopt  a  plan  opposed  to  his  wishes 
as  a  soldier.  If,  however,  a  resistance  be  determined 
on,  the  governor  sends  out  of  the  town  as  many  non- 
combatants  as  possible ;  all  the  stores  are  collected  in 
bomb-proof  receptacles ;  economy  is  observed  in  the 
consumption  of  food ;  all  the  people  within  the 
waUs  are  placed  under  military  rules;  and  the 
governor  endeavours,  by  frequent  sorties,  to  prevent 
the  besiegers  from  making  too  close  an  investment 
of  the  place. 

Blockading,  in  a  naval  sense,  is  the  prevention  of 
the  entrance  or  exit  of  the  enemy's  ships  at  a 
particular  port.  It  occurs  sometimes  as  an  auxiUary 
to  military  operations  by  land ;  but  on  others  it  is 
limited  to  a  maritime  investment. 

BLOCKA'DE,  in  international  Law,  is  the  means, 
in  time  of  war,  of  rendering  intercourse  with  an 
enemy's  port  unlawful  on  the  part  of  neutrals ;  and 
it  is  carried  into  effect  by  an  armed  force  (ships  of 
war),  which  blocks  up  and  bars  export  or  import 
to  or  from  the  place  blockaded.  This  right  is  de- 
scribed by  aU  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  as  clear 
and  incontrovertible,  having  its  origin  in  the  soundest 
principles  of  maritime  jurisprudence,  sanctioned  by 
the  practice  of  the  best  times.  It  is  explained 
on  the  reasonable  theory,  that  if  a  potentate  or 
government  lays  siege  to  a  place,  or  simply  blockades 
it,  such  potentate  or  government  has  a  right  to 
prevent  any  other  power,  or  representative  or  subject 
of  such  power,  from  entering,  and  to  treat  as  an 
enemy  any  one  who  attempts  to  enter  the  blockaded 
place,  or  in  any  way  assist  the  besieged,  for  such  a 
person  opposes  the  undertaking,  and  contributes  to 
the  miscarriage  of  it. 

Lord  Stowell  laid  it  down  that  there  are  two  sorts 
of  B. — one  by  the  simple  fact  only,  the  other  by  a 
notification  accompanied  with  the  fact.  In  the 
former  case,  when  the  fact  ceases — otherwise  than 
by  accident  or  the  shifting  of  the  wind — there  is 
immediately  an  end  of  the  B. ;  but  where  the  fact 
is  accompanied  by  a  public  notification  from  the 
government  of  a  beUigerent  country  to  neutral 
governments,  the  B.  must  be  supposed  to  exist  tiU 
it  has  been  publicly  repealed.  This  notification 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  belligerent  country  to  make 
immediately.  His  lordship  also  explained  that,  on 
the  question  of  B.,  three  things  must  be  proved: 
1st,  The  existence  of  an  actual  B. ;  2d,  The  know- 
ledge of  the  party;  and  3d,  Some  act  of  violation, 
either  by  going  in  or  coming  out  with  a  cai^o 
laden  after  the  commencement  of  blockade.  On 
this  last  point,  the  time  of  shipment  is  very 
material;  for  although  it  might  be  hard  to  refuse 
a  neutral  liberty  to  retire  with  a  cargo  already 
laden,  and  by  that  act  already  become  neutral  pro- 
perty, yet,  after  the  commencement  of  a  B.,  a 
neutral  cannot  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  any  way  to 
assist  the  exportation  of  the  property  of  the  enemy. 
After  the  commencement  of  a  B.,  a  neutral  is  no 
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longer  at  liberty  to  make  any  purchase  in  that  port. 
But  the  most  essential  element  is  actual  B.,  and  this 
state  of  things  can  only  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  court  of  justice  by  the  ships  stationed  on  the 
spot  to  maintain  the  B,  using  their  force  for  that 
purpose.  A  B.,  therefore,  is  only  to  be  considered 
as  actually  existing  when  there  is  a  power  to 
enforce  it. 

To  be  valid,  a  B.  must  be  accompanied  by  actual 
investment  of  the  place,  and  it  may  be  more  or  less 
rigorous,  either  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the 
operations  of  the  enemy,  or,  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  to  cut  off  all  access  of  neutral  vessels  to  that 
interdicted  place,  which  is  strictly  and  properly  a 
B. ;  for  the  former  is,  in  truth,  no  B.  at  all,  as  far 
as  neutrals  are  concerned.  But  to  be  binding  on 
neutrals,  it  ought  to  be  shewn  that  they  nave 
liiowledge,  or  may  be  presumed  to  know  of  the 
B. ;  and  this  knowledge  may  arise  in  two  ways^ 
eitiier  by  such  n,  public  and  formal  notification  as 
we  have  already  described,  or  by  the  notoriety  of 
the  fact.  Yet  it  is  at  all  times  most  convenient 
that  the  B.  should  be  declared  in  a  jinblio  and 
distinct  manner,  instead  of  being  left  to  creep  out 
from  the  consequences  produced  by  it;  and  the 
effect  of  such  notification  to  the  neutral  government 
is  clearly  to  include  all  the  individuals  subject  to 
the  latter. 

The  breach  of  B.  may  be  either  by  coming  out  of 
the  blockaded  port,  or  going  in ;  such  breach,  how- 
ever, may  sometimes  be  excusable.  It  has  been 
decided  that  intoxication  on  the  part  of  the  master 
of  a  ship  win  not  be  received  as  an  excuse.  The 
breach  of  B.  subjects  the  property  so  employed  to 
confiscation ;  there  is  no  rule  of  the  law  of  nations 
more  established  than  this,  and  it  is  universally 
acknowledged  by  all  civilised  governments.  The 
violation  of  E.  by  the  master,  however,  affects  the 
ship,  but  not  the  cargo,  unless  the  cargo  is  the 
property  of  the  same  owner,  or  unless  the  owner 
of  the  cargo  is  cognizant  of  the  intended  violation. 

On  the  proclamation  of  peace,  or  from  any  poli- 
tical or  belligerent  cause,  the  continuance  of  the 
investment  may  cease  to  be  necessary,  and  the  B. 
is  then  said  to  be  raised.  The  blockading  force 
then  retires,  and  the  port  is  open  as  before  to  all 
other  nations. — See  the  law  on  the  subject  of  this 
article  extremely  well  stated  in  A  Maraud  of  the 
Law  of  Maritime  Warfare,  by  WiUiam  HazUtt  and 
Henry  Philip  Roche,  Barristers-at-law,  1854;  see, 
also,  Oedeks  in  Council,  British. 

BLO'CKHOTJSE  is  to  a  temporary  fortification 
what  a  tower  is  to  one  that  is  permanent.  In  a 
wooded  country,  it  is  easily  and  quickly  made,  and 
the  enemy  cannot  readily  bring  guns  to  bear  upon 
it ;  on  flat  open  ground  it  is  less  useful.  The  B.  is 
always  a  covered  defence,  imhke  a  battery;  some- 
times with  only  one  story,  sometimes  witt  two,  of 


Elevation  of  Blockhouse. 

which  the  lower  forms  a  barrack  for  a  few  men.  It 
is  usually  either  rectangular  or  shaped  like  a  Greek 
cross ;  the  latter  is  preferred,  as  enabling  the  fronts 
of  fire  to  flank  each  other.  One  among  the  many 
kinds  of  B.  is  shewn  in  the  aimexed  cut :  where  ab 
denotes  the  natural  level  of  the  ground ;  c,  a  mound 
or  parapet  formed  from  the  earth  obtained  out  of  the 
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ditch,  d ;  and  e,  a  mass  of  earth  to  cover  the  roof. 
The  loopholes  for  musketry  are  shevm  at  the  side. 
The  defence  is  usually  by  musketry.  If  opposed 
to  infantry  only,  single  rows  of  trunks  of  trees, 
either  upright  or  horizontal,  make  a  very  good 
B.,  loopholed  at  intervals  of  about  three  feet ; 
and'  if  there  be  earth  enough  quickly  obtainable, 
by  digging  a  ditch  or  from  any  other  source,  to  em- 
bank it  aB  roimd  and  to  cover  the  roof,  it  wiU  bear 
a  great  deal  of  rough  usage.  If  opposed  to  artillery, 
the  B.  requires  to  be  formed  with  double  rows  of 
trunks  three  feet  apart,  with  well-rammed  earth 
between  them.  The  American  backwoodsmen  bmld 
blockhouses  with  great  quickness  and  efficiency; 
several  of  these,  with  a  curtain  or  continuous  wall 
of  stockading,  may  be  made  to  enclose  a  large 
space,  capable  of  accommodating  a  great  number 
of  defenders,  and  of  repelling  a  considerable  hos- 
tile force.  The  base  of  a  wind-mill,  on  a  hill, 
has  in  European  countries  often  formed  a  good 
blockhouse.  A  regular  B.  should  have  a  ditch, 
not  only  to  supply  earth,  but  to  keep  the  enemy 
from  approaching  near  enough  to  fire  the  timber 
of  the  blockhouse.  There  must  be,  at  least,  four 
feet  of  well-rammed  earth  on  the  roof,  to  resist  the 
effect  of  artillery.  Such  a  structure  without  a  roof 
is  not  a  B.,  it  is  simply  a  stockade. 

BLO'CK-PRINTING.     See  PBiNTiNGf. 

BLO'CKSBERG,  the  name  given  to  various 
mountains  and  hiUs  in  Germany,  but  pre-eminently 
to  the  Brocken,  the  highest  point  of  the  Harz 
MountaiQS,  and,  indeed,  of  the  north  of  Germany. 
According  to  the  popular  belief,  it  is  the  favourite 
haunt  of  the  vritches,  where  they  celebrate  the  night 
of  the  1st  of  May,  Walpurgimacht  (q.  v.),  with  wild 
orgies.  Almost  all  mountains  thus  haunted,  are 
known  to  have  been  famous  places  of  sacrifice  in 
the  ages  of  paganism, 

BLO'CK-SHIP,  is  a  ship  of  war  too  old  or  too  slow 
in  sailing  to  render  efficient  service  in  action  out  at 
sea,  but  useful  as  a  defence  in  great  porta  and  naval 
arsenals.  At  the  present  time,  when  war-steamers 
are  coming  more  and  more  into  use,  some  of  the  old 
sailing  men-of-war  are  nearly  valueless  except  as 
block-ships.  At  the  beginning  of  1859  the  English 
block-ships  were  about  ten  in  number ;  at  the  pre- 
sent time  there  is  a  still  greater  number  available 
for  no  other  purpose. 

BLOCK  TIN  is  an  inferior  variety  of  tin.  When 
the  metal  is  reduced  from  its  ores,  it  is  first  poured 
into  moulds,  and  the  ingots  thus  procured  are  heated 
to  incipient  fusion  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  when 
the  pure  tin  first  fuses,  and  is  withdrawn;  and  the 
less  pure  tin  which  is  left  behind  being  melted  at 
a  higher  temperature,  is  poured  into  moulds,  and  is 
known  as  block  tin.    See  Tnir. 

BLOIS,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Loire-et-Cher,  has  a  remarkably  fine  situation 
on  the  acclivity  of  a  hiU,  and  is  bmlt  chiefly  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Loire,  over  which  there  is  here  a 
good  stone  bridge.  It  is  about  35  miles  south-west 
of  Orleans,  on  the  railway  between  that  place  and 
Tours.  The  houses,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town 
especially,  are  mean  and  ill  biult,  and  the  streets  are  ., 
crooked  and  narrow,  but  they  are  kept  clean  by 
water  from  the  public  fountains,  which  are  supplied 
by  a  splendid  aqueduct,  supposed  to  have  been 
constructed  by  the  Romans.  B.  has  a  handsome 
cathedral ;  but  its  chief  glory  is  its  old  castle,  which 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  interesting  historical 
events.  Louis  XII.  was  born  in  it,  and  under  its 
roof  Charles,  Due  d'Alengon,  and  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
and  Henri  IV.  and  Margaret  of  Valois  were  inarriedl 
Here  also  were  sometimes  held  the  courts  of  Pransois 
L,  Henri  XL,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henri  IIL    Here  aJso 
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the  Duo  de  Guise  and  his  brother  were  murdered, 
by  order  of  Henri  III.,  on  the  23d  December  1588. 
Isabella,  queen  of  Charles  VI.,  here  found  a  retreat ; 
it  served  as  a  prison  for  Mary  de'  Medici;  Catha- 
rine de'  Medici  died  ■within  its  walls;  and  Maria 
Louisa  here  held  her  court  in  1814,  after  Paris 
had  capitulated.  B.  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity. 
Stephen,  who  usurped  the  crown  of  England  on 
the  death  of  Henry  I.,  was  a  son  of  one  of  the 
coimts  of  B.,  by  Adela  the  daughter  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  B.  is  an  archbishop's  see,  has  a 
tribunal  of  commerce,  a  communal  college,  a  public 
library  of  20,000  vols.,  a  botanic  garden,  &c.,  and 
manufactures  of  porcelain  and  gloves,  with  a  trade 
in  brandy,  wine,  and  wood.    Pop.  13,552. 

BLOM'B'IBLD,  Chables  Jambs;  Bishop  of 
London,  a  learned  and  influential  prelate  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  born  in  1786,  at  Bury  St 
Edmund's,  in  Suffolk,  where  his  father  was  school- 
master. Being  weU,  grounded  by  his  father  in  the 
classics,  B.  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  high 
honours.  After  he  had  filled  several  curacies,  the 
Bishop  of  London  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  in 
recognition  of  his  acknowledged  philological  and  theo- 
logical acquirements.  Shortly  after,  he  was  called  to 
the  living  of  St  Botolph ;  in  1824,  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Chester;  and  in  1828,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
see  of  London,  on  the  translation  of  Bishop  Howley 
to  Canterbury.  B.'s  reputation  for  classical  scholar- 
ship rests  chiefly  on  his  editions  of  Callimaohus 
(Lond.  1815),  and  of  several  of  the  dramas  of 
Eschylus.  In  connection  with  Kennel,  he  published 
the  Musm  Gantahrigimaes ;  and  with  Monk  (1812) 
the  PosHmmoua  Tracts  of  Porson;  and  in  1814,  the 
Adversaria  Porsoni.  He  also  published  Leekvres  on 
the  Acts  of  the,  Apostles.  B.  was  exceedingly  active  in 
the  superintendence  of  his  diocese,  and  was  a  prime 
mover  in  the  agitation  for  the  erection  of  new 
churches.  Under  his  presidency,  more  churches  were 
erected  in  London  than  under  amy  bishop  since  the 
Eeformation.  His  conduct  in  regard  to  the  con- 
troversies that  la,tterly  agitated  his  diocese  was  much 
animadverted  on  by  both  parties.  He  was  accused 
at  one  time  of  leaning  to  Puseyism,  and  yet  he  pro- 
ceeded Oigainst  his  clergy  for  alleged  crypto-cathohc 
practices.    He  died  August  1857. 

BLOMMAERT,  Philip,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  living  Flemish  authors,  was  bom  in  1809. 
In  1834,  he  published  a  volume  of  verse,  characterised 
by  much  simplicity  and  earnestness,  but  so  inaj:tistio 
in  form  that  it  met  with  Kttle  success.  BCe  rendered 
better  service  to  literature  and  to  the  patriotic 
cause  by  the  publication  (1836 — 1841)  of  Theophilus, 
an  old  Flemish  poem  of  the  14th  c,  and  of  the 
Oude  Vlaemische  gedichte  (Old  Flemish  Poems)  of 
the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries.  Both  works  are 
enriched  with  glossaries  and  learned  annotations. 
B.  shews  a  predilection  for  middle-age  literature 

feneraUy,  and  has  translated  the  Nibdungen  into 
'lemish  iambics.  His  most  important  work  is  a 
History  of  the  Belgians  (Brussels,  1849),  in  which 
he  attempts  to  shew  that  the  political  destiny  of 
the  Low  Countries  has  ever  been  identical  with  that 
of  Germany,  and  that  it  is  with  the  latter  country, 
and  not  with  France,  she  should  seek  to  ally  herself. 
B.  has  also  oontributed^extensively  to  several  Belgian 
journals,  especially  to  the  Messager  des  Sciences 
Historiguea. 

BLONDEL,  a  celebrated  French  minstrel  of  the 
12th  c,  and  the  favourite  of  Kiohard  the  Lion- 
heart,  king  of  England,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Palestine.  When  Richard,  on  his  return,  was  seized 
and  imprisoned  by  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  B. 
(according  to  the  exquisitely  romantic  myth  of  an 
old  chronicler)  resolved*  to  find  out  the  place  in 


which  his  master  was  confined.  He  wandered 
through  Germany  in  disguise,  and  at  length  coming 
to  the  castle  of  Lowenstein,  in  Austria,  he  heard 
that  it  contained  some  illustrious  captive.  Feeling 
assured  that  this  was  no  other  than  the  king,  he 
tried  aU  means  to  get  a  sight  of  him,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  then  placed  himself  opposite  to  the  tower 
m  which  he  learned  the  unknown  was  imprisoned, 
and  commenced  singing  one  of  those  Provenjal  songs 
which  Richard  and  he  had  composed  together. 
Hardly  had  B.  finished  the  first  stanza,  when  a 
well-known  voice  from  the  tower  took  up  the  second, 
and  carried  it  on  to  the  end.  So  the  minstrel  dis- 
covered his  monarch,  and,  returning  with  all  speed 
to  England,  was  the  means  of  his  being  ransomed 
by  his  subjects.  Only  a  few  of  B.'s  poems  have 
come  down  to  us ;  these  are  preserved  in  the  Library 
of  the  Arsenal  at  Paris. 

BLOOD,  the  nutritive  fluid  of  the  tissues,  consists 
of  a  fluid,  the  liguor  sanguinis,  in  which  float  cor- 
puscles or  globules.  The  liquor  sanguinis  consists 
of  water,  in  which  are  dissolved  fhrine,  albumen, 
chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  phosphates  of 
soda,  lime,  and  magnesia.  There  are  also  m  the  B, 
some  fatty,  and,  what  are  called  vaguely  by  chemists, 
'  extractive  matters.'  The  corpuscles  are  of  two 
kinds — white  and  red; 
the  white  are  larger  and 
less  nimierous  than  the 
red.  They  contain  small 
molecules.  The  red, 
which  seem  to  have 
their  origia  in  the  white 
or  colourless  corpuscles, 
are  peculiar  to  verte- 
brate animals,  and  to 
them  the  B.  owes  its 
characteristic  colour. 
They  are  flat  disks,  oval 
in  birds,  reptiles,  and  flshes,  circular  in  man  and 
most  mammalia.  They  are  concave  on  both  sides, 
so  that  their  edges  are  thicker  than  the  centres,  and 
hence  the  dark  appearance  of  the  latter  under  the 
microscope,  which,  for  some  time,  led  observers  to 
beUeve  that  they  possessed  a,  nucleus.  The  size 
of  a  red  corpuscle  in  man  is  from  -^^^  of  an  inch  to 
^  g\^  a  of  an  inch.  They  are  largest  in  reptiles. 
Those  of  that  singular  animal,  the  proteus,  are  ^^ 
of  an  inch  in  long  diameter,  and  can  almost  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye.  When  examined  by 
the  chemist,  the  red  globules  of  the  B.  consist  of 
about  312  parts  in  1000  of  solid  matter,  fatty 
and  extractive,  with  a  small  quantity  of  mineral 
matters.  They  owe  their  colour  to  a  mixture  of 
two  distinct  compounds,  globtdine  and  hcematine, 
the  former  of  which  crystalKses,  on  being  separated, 
into  various  forms.  'The  B.  crystals  of  man  and 
the  camivora  have  a  prismatic  form,  whilst  those 
of  the  rat  and  mouse  are  tetrahedral,  and  those  of 
the  squirrel  hexagonal.' — Carpenter.  The  following 
is  the  formula  of  hcematine :  carbon,  44 ;  hydrogen, 
22 ;  nitrogen,  3 ;  oxygen,  6 ;  and  iron,  1. 

When  drawn  from  the  body,  or  if  it  has  escaped 
in  any  way  from  the  blood-vessels,  B.  undergoes 
some  singular  changes.  The  fibrine  coagulates,  or 
becomes  solid,  and  in  so  doing,  entangles  the  cor- 
puscles, thus  forming  a  clot  (crassamentimi) ;  ■  the 
water,  stUl  retaining  the  albumen  and  the  saline 
matters,  drains  away,  and  is  termed  serum.  The 
rapidity  with  which  this  change  takes  place,  the 
relative  bulk  of  the  serum  and  the  clot,  and  the 
firmness  of  the  latter,  vary  with  circumstances ;  the 
more  fibrine,  the  longer  does  the  clot  take  to  form. 
Moderate  heat  and  exposure  to  the  air  favours  it, 
cold  and  exclusion  from  the  air  retards  it ;  it  is  also 
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retarded  in  those  cases  where  death  has  occurred 
from  some  sudden  shook,  as  from  lightning,  and 
the  B.  remains  fluid  in  the  veins  for  some  time  after 
death.  But  even  during  hfe,  B.  escaped  from  the 
vessels  coagulates  nearly  as  rapidly  as  if  out  of  the 
body.  In  some  forms  of  malignant  fever,  or  when  the 
poison  of  glanders  or  malignant  pustule  has  entered 
the  B.,  the  latter  remains  fluid,  also  in  cases  where 
the  blood  is  what  is  termed  poor,  as  in  scurvy,  and 
in  those  suffocated.  The  size  and  firmness  of  the 
clot  depends  on  the  amount  of  fibriue  in  the  B., 
which  in  health  averages  about  2  parts  in  1000.  In 
inflammations  it  is  much  increased,  and  the  B.  forms 
slowly  into  a  tough  clot,  which  is  almost  destitxite 
of  red  globules  on  its  surface,  and  drawn  in  towards 
the  centre,  this  colourless  layer  is  termed  the  'buffy 
coat,'  and  the  physicians  of  bygone  times  used  to 
attach  great  importance  to  it,  beUeving  that  it  was 
a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  inflammation,  and  bleed- 
ing repeatedly,  with  the  view  to  its  removal ;  whereas 
anything  which  delays  coagulation,  great  poverty  of 
B.,  as  in  Chlorosis  (q.  v.),  green-sickness,  or  any  con- 
dition in  which  the  fibrine  is  in  greater  proportion 
than  the  red  blood  globules,  will  cause  tins  appear- 
ance ;  the  clot  of  the  impoverished  blood  will,  how- 
ever, be  small  and  loose,  and  floating  in  an  excessive 
quantity  of  serum. 

The  colour  of  the  B.  varies,  as  it  happens  to  come 
from  the  venous  or  arterial  side  of  the  heart.  The 
florid  scarlet  arterial  B.,  passing  through  the  capil- 
laries, loses  its  oxygen,  becomes  loaded  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  appears  in  the  veins  of  a  dark  purple 
colour,  which  it  changes  agaia  for  scarlet,  when  it 
is  sent  to  the  Ivmgs,  there  to  part  with  its  carbonic 
acid  and  to  absort)  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen.  See 
Circulation  oe  the  Blood. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  change  is  owing  to 
the  effect  of  the  oxygen  on  the  corpuscles,  contract- 
ing them,  and  altering  their  reflecting  surfaces ; 
carbonic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  re^idering  them 
thinner  and  more  flaccid.  The  changes  in  colour 
can  be  effected  in  B.  drawn  out  of  the  body  by  the 
application  of  the  gases  mentioned. 

The  red  B.  corpuscle  performs  important  duties 
in  our  bodies.  Possessing  great  powers  of  absorb- 
ing oxygen,  it  hurries  away  from  the  left  side 
of  the  heart,  and  bears  that  life-giving  stimulus 
to  the  tissues;  takes  from  them  nearly  as  readily 
the  carbonic  acid,  which  would  poison  the  whole 
body  if  allowed  to  remain;  carries  it  away,  and 
gets  rid  of  it  in  the  lungs,  where  it  again  absorbs 
oxygen ;  and  again  goes  on  its  useful  circuit 
through  the  body  till,  following  the  laws  which 
govern  all  cells  and  bodies  composed  of  them,  it 
wears  out,  degenerates,  and  dies.  The  most  impor- 
tant differences  in  the  blood  of  different  classes 
of  animals,  are  noticed  in  the  articles  on  these 
classes.    See  also  Bespiration. 

BLOOD,  Avenger  of.  In  the  early  ages  of 
society,  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of  death  for 
murder  did  not  take  place  by  the  action  of  any 
tribunal  or  public  authorities  administering  law, 
but,  in  accordance  with  the  rude  social  condition, 
was  left  to  the  nearest  relative  of  the  murdered, 
whose  recognised  duty  was  to  pursue  and  slay  the 
murderer.  He  was  called  the  Avenger  of  B., 
in  Hebrew,  Ooiil  (q.  v.),  which  term,  however,  was 
of  wider  signification.  The  Mosaic  law  (Numb. 
XXXV.)  did  not  set  aside  this  universal  institution  of 
primitive  society,  but  placed  it  under  regulations, 
prohibiting  the  commutation  of  the  penalty  of  death 
for  money,  which  appears  to  have  become  frequent, 
and  appointing  cities  of  refuge  for  the  manslayer  who 
was  not  really  a  murderer.  See  City  oe  Beeuge. 
The  Koran  sanctions  the  avenging  of  B.  by  the 
nearest  kinsman,  but  also  sanctions  the  pecuniary 
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commutation  for  murder.  The  primitive  institution 
or  custom  subsists  in  full  force  among  the  Arabs  at 
this  day.  Many  of  the  hereditary  feuds  of  families, 
clans,  and  tribes  in  all  barbarous  and-  semi-barbarous 
countries,  have  always  been  conriected  with  the 
avenging  of  blood. 

BLOOD,  CoRROPTioN  OE  (in  Law).  See  Cor- 
ruption OF  Blood. 

BLOOD,  Eating  oe.  The  eating  of  B.  was  pro- 
hibited under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  obvi- 
ously for  reasons  connected  with  the  use  of  animals 
in  sacrifice.  Christians,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have 
always  regarded  the  prohibition  as  having  ceased 
with  the  reason  for  it;  and  the  exhortation  of  the 
apostolic  council  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Gentile  con- 
verts, to  abstain  'from  things  strangled  and  from 
blood,'  to  have  been  merely  an  application  of  the 
great  law  of  Christian  charity  to  the  circumstances 
of  a  transition  period,  with  reference  to  the  preju- 
dices of  Jewish  converts. 

BLOOD  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR,  was  an  order  of 
knighthood  in  Mantua,  instituted  by  Duke  Vincent 
Gongaga  in  1608,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
his  son  with  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  It 
consisted  of  20  knights,  the  Mantuan  dukes  being 
sovereigns.  The  collar  had  threads,  of  gold  laid  on 
fire,  and  interwoven  with  the  words  Domine  prohasti. 
To  the  coUar  were  pendent  two  angels,  supporting 
three  drops  of  blood,  and  circumscribed  with  the 
motto  Nihil  isto  trlste  recepto.  The  name  originated 
in  the  belief  that  in  St  Andrew's  Church,  in  Mantua, 
certain  drops  of  our  Saviour's  blood  are  kept  as  a  relic. 

BLOOD  OF  ST  JANUARIUS.  See  Jajtu- 
arius,  St. 

BLOOD,  Thomas,  a  most  daring,  unscrupulous, 
and  successful  adventurer,  was  bom  in  Ireland 
about  1628,  and  served  there  in  the  parliamentary 
army.  After  the  Restoration,  he  piit  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  insurrectionary  plot,  which  was  to  begin 
with  the  seizure  of  Dubhn  Castle,  and  of  Ormond, 
the  lord-lieutenant.  On  its  timely  discovery,  he 
fled,  while  his  chief  accomplices  were  seized  and 
executed.  Escaping  to  Holland,  he  was  received 
there  with  high  consideration.  He  soon  found  his 
way  back  to  England,  to  try  what  mischief  might 
be  brewed  among  the  fifth-monarchy  men.  Find- 
ing no  prospect  of  success,  he  repaired  to  Scotland, 
invited  by  the  turbulent  state  of  affairs,  and  was 
present  at  the  fight  of  Pentland,  November  27, 
1666.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  December  1670, 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  seized,  in  his  coach  in  St 
James's  Street,  by  a  gang  of  bravoes,  tied  on  horse- 
back behind  one  of  them,  and  hurried  away  towards 
Tyburn.  The  timely  approach  of  his  attenda-nts  at 
the  moment  that  he  had  succeeded  in  struggling 
with  his  riding-companion  to  the  ground,  probably 
saved  him  from  hanging.  The  leader  in  this  daring 
villainy  was  B.,  and  so  well  had  he  contrived  it,  that 
he  did  not  even  incur  suspicion.  His  next  enter- 
prise was  stiU  more  wild  and  dangerous.  On  the  9th 
of  May  1671,  disguised  as  a  clergyman,  and  accom- 
panied by  his  former  accomplices,  he  entered  the 
Tower  with  the  determination  to  carry  off  the  regalia 
of  England.  After  nearly  murdering  the  keeper 
of  the  jewels,  he  actually  succeeded  in  carrying 
off  the  crown  under  his  cloak,  while  one  of  his 
associates  bore  away  the  orb.  They  were  imme- 
diately pursued,  however,  seized,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower  jail.  Now  came  a  singular  turn  of 
fortune.  At  the  instigation  of  Buckingham,  who 
was  accused  of  having  hired  B.  to  attack  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  King  Charles  visited  the  dauntless  mis- 
creant in  prison,  and,  dreading  the  threat  that  there 
were  hundreds  of  B.'s  associates  banded  together  by 
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oath  to  avenge  the  death  of  any  of  the  fratemity> 
pai'doned  him,  took  him  to  court,  gave  him  an 
estate  of  £300  a  year,  and  raised  him  so  high  in 
favour  that  for  several  years  Colonel  B.  was  an 
influential  medium  of  royal  patronage.  This  scan- 
dalous disregard  of  public  decency  was  heightened 
by  the  fact,  that  the  old  jewel-keeper,  who  had 
risked  his  life  in  defence  of  his  charge,  applied  in 
vain  for  payment  of  a  small  reward  for  his  devotion. 
After  the  faU  of  the  'cabal'  ministry,  B.  became 
hostile  to  Buckingham,  and  for  a  scandalous, charge 
against  him  was  committed  to  prison.  He  was  bailed 
out,  and  died  in  his  own  house  in  1680. 

BLOOD-BIRD  of  New  South  Wales  (Myzomela 
sanguinolenta),  a  beautiful  little  species  of  Honey- 
sucker  (q.  v.),  which  receives  its  name  from  the  rich 
scarlet  coloiu-  of  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  back 
of  the  male.  It  inhabits  thickets.  A  very  similar 
species  is  found  in  Bengal. 

BLOOD-FLOWER  (Hcsmanffms),  a  genus  of 
bulbous-rooted  plants,  of  the  natural  order  Amaryl- 
lidece  {q.  v.),  mostly  naiaves  of  South  Africa,  some  of 
which  are  among  the  prized  ornaments  of  British 
green-houses.  They  take  their  name  from  the  usual 
colour  of  their  flowers,  which  form  a  flne  head  or 
cluster,  arising  from  a  spathe  of  a  number  of  leaves. 
The  fruit  is  a  oerry,  usually  with  three  seeds.  The 
leaves  of  the  dififerent  species  exhibit  considerable 
diversity  of  form,  in  some  almost  linear,  in  others 
almost  round ;  in  some,  also,  they  are  erect,  in  others 
appressed  to  the  ground.  The  bulbs  of  some  of  the 
finest  species  of  B.  being  very  slow  to  produce 
oflfshoots,  a  curious  method  of  propagating  them  is 


Many-flowered  Blood-flower : 
a,  leaves  and  fruit  of  fiower-stem,  in  miniature;  ft,  flower; 
c,  seed-bud,  shaft,  and  summit ;  i2,  seed-bud  cut  transversely. 

resorted  to  by  gardeners,  which  is  occasionally  prac- 
tised also  with  other  bulbous-rooted  plants,  by  cutting 
them  across  above  the  middle,  upon  which  a  number 
of  young  bulbs  form  around  the  outer  edge. 

The  species  of  B.  seem  generally  to  possess  poison- 
ous properties.  The  inspissated  juice  of  ff.  toxkarius 
is  used  by  the  natives  of  South  Africa  for  poisoning 
their  arrows. 


BLOOD'-HOUND,  a  variety  of  Hound  (q.v.) 
remarkable  for  its  exquisite  scent  and  for  its  great 
sagacity  and  perseverance  in  tracking  any  object 
to  the  pursuit  of  which  it  has  been  trained-.  It, 
derives  its  name  from  its  original  common  employ- 
ment  in  the  chase,  either  to  track  a  wounded  animal 
or  to  discover  the  lair  of  a  beast  of  prey.  It  was 
also  formerly  caUed,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
deut-hound  or  sleuth-hound,  from  the  Saxon  aleut, 
the  track  of  a  deer.  The  B.  was  formerly  com- 
mon and  much  in  use  in  Britain,  as  well  as  on 


Blood-hound. 

the  continent  of  Europe,  but  is  now  rare.  The 
poetical  histories  of  Bruce  and  Wallace  describe 
these  heroes  as  occasionally  tracked  by  blood-hounds, 
when  they  were  skulking  from  their  enemies.  '  The 
B.  was  at  a  later  period  much  used  to  guide  in 
the  pursuit  of  cattle  carried  oflf  in  Border  raids ;  it 
has  been  frequently  used  for  the  pursuit  of  felons 
and  of  deer-stealers ;  and  latterly,  in  America,  for 
the  capture  of  fugitive  slaves,  an  employment  of 
its  powers  which  has  contributed  not  a  little  to 
render  its  name  odious  to  many  philanthropists. 
Terrible  ideas  are  also,  probably,  suggested  by  the 
name  itself,  although  the  B.  is  by  no  means  a  parti- 
cularly ferocious  kind  of  dog,  and  when  employed 
in  the  piirsuit  of  human  bfemgs,  can  be  trained  to 
detain  them  as  prisoners  without  offering  to  injure 
them.  The  true  B.  is  taller  and  also  stronger  in 
proportion,  and  of  more  compact  figure  than  a 
fox-hound,  muscular  and  broad-chested,  with  large 
pendulous  ears,  large  pendulous  upper  lips,  and  an 
expression  of  face  which  is  variously  described  as 
'  thoughtful,'  '  noble,'  and  '  stem.'  The  original 
colour  is  said  to  have  been  a  deep  tan,  clouded  with 
black.  The  colour  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  distinctions  between  the  B.  and  the  Talbot 
(q.v.),  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  name  was 
originally  common  to  all  blood-hounds.  Many'inter- 
esting  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  the  perseverance 
and  success  of  blood-hoimds  in  following  a, track 
upon  which  they  have  been  set,  even  when  it  has 
led  them  through  much  frequented  roads.- — The 
Cuban  B.,  which  is  much  employed  in  the  pursuit 
of  felons  and  of  fugitive  slaves  in  Cuba,  differs 
considerably  from  the  true  B.  of  Britain  and  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  being  more  fierce  and 
having  more  resemblance  to  the  bull-dog,  and  prob- 
ably a  connection  with  that  or  some  similar  race. 
Many  of  these  dogs  were  imported  into  Jamaica  in 
1796,  to  be  employed  in  suppressing  the  Maroon 
(q.  V.)  insurrection,  but  the  terror  occasioned  by 
their  arrival  produced  this  effect  -without  their 
actual  employment.  It  is  this  kind  of  B.  which  has 
been  chiefly  introduced  into  the  slave-states  of 
North  America. 

BLOOD-ROOT.   See  GlUM,  HiBMOnoBACEJS,  and 

SANGmNAKIA. 
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BLOODSTONE.    See  Heuotkopb. 

BLOOM,  an  appearance  on  paintings  resembling 
in  some  measure  the  bloom  on  certain  kinds  of  fruit, 
such  as  peaches,  plums,  &o.  (hence  the  name),  pro- 
duced, in  all  probability,  by  the  presence  of  moisture 
in  the  Tarnish,  or  on  the  surface  of  -the  painting 
■when  the  varnish  is  laid  on.  The  B.  destroys  the 
transparency,  and  is  consequently  very  injurious  to 
the  general  effect  of  a  picture.  It  is  best  prevented 
by  carefully  drying  the  picture  and  heating  the 
varnish  before  applying  it ;  and  best  removed  by  a 
sponge  dipped  in  hot  camphine,  after  ■which  a  soft 
brush  should  be  employed  to  smooth  the  svuiace  of 
the  picture,  ■which  should  be  finally  placed  in  the 
sunshine  to  dry. 

BLOOMEKISM,  a  ne-w  and  fanciful  fashion  of 
ladies'  dress,  partly  resembling  male  attire,  ■which 
arose  out  of  ■what  is  termed  the  '  Woman's  Eights' 
Movement,'  that  began  to  be  agitated  in  the  United 
States  about  the  year  1848.  The  first  Woman's 
Righ-fcs'  Convention  "was  held  at  Worcester,  Ne^w  York, 
in  1850,  under  the  presidency  of  Mrs  Lueretia  Mott. 
Its  object  ■was  to  advocate  for  "women  a  more  liberal 
education,  training  in  trades  and  professions,  and 
generally  the  social  and  poHtioail  pri-nleges  possessed 
by  the  other  sex.  At  the  same  date,  and  in  close 
connection  ■with  this  movement,  arose  an  agitation 
for  the  reform  of  female  attire.  Its  advocates  said, 
justly  enough,  that  if  women  ■were  to  take  their 
place  in  the  ■world  as  fellow-'workers  ■with  men,  they 
ought  not  to  laboiu:  under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
a  dress  that  deprived  them  of  the  use  of  their  hands, 
and  required  nearly  their  ■whole  muscular  po^wer  for 
its  support.  In  1849,  Mrs  Ann  Bloomer  adopted 
the  costume  to  ■which  she  has  given  her  name,  and 
lectured  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  on  its  advan- 
tages. The  Bloomer  dress  consisted  of  a  jacket  with 
close  sleeves,  a  skirt  falling  a  little  below  the  knee, 
and  a  pair  of  Turkish  trousers.  Though  a  few 
ladies  followed  the  example  of  Mrs  Bloomer,  the 
dress  was  extremely  unpopular,  and  exposed  its 
adherents  to  a  degree  of  social  martyrdom  which  the 
more  prudent,  timid,  or  amiable  declined  to  brave. 
A  very  elegant  modification  of  the  Bloomer  dress 
was  achieved  by  a  New  York  lady — a  Polish  jacket, 
trimmed  with  fur,  and  a  skirt  reaching  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  ground,  avoiding  a  display  of 
pantaloon,  and  sho^wing  off  merely  the  trim  furred 
boot,  but  stiU  sufficiently  short  to  avoid  contact 
■with  the  street ;  the  filthy  habit  of  spitting,  which 
prevails  in  America,  rendering  such  avoidance  pecu- 
liarly necessary.  The  agitation  for  dress-reform 
has  not  died  out  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic. 
There  is  in  New  York  a  monthly  publication,  called 
the  Sibyl,  devoted  to  its  advocacy,  and  whose 
editor,  a  married  lady,  as  well  as  several  of  her  con- 
tributors, personally  illustrate  their  principles.  A 
wood-cut  at  the  head  of  the  periodical  represents 
the  Eefoim  Dress,  as  it  is  called.  It  looks  by  no 
means  tempting  in  point  of  elegance — a  fault  fatal 
to  its  general  adoption.  The  skirt  is  immoderately 
short,  and  the  jacket  cuts  the  fiigure  awkwardly 
in  two.  Tie  introduction  of  B.  into  England, 
soon  after  it  had  sprung  up  in  America,  was 
under  such  unfavourable  auspices,  that  it  failed  to 
gain  entrance  into  respectable  society,  and  speedily 
disappeared.  Still  here,  as  in  America,  nothing  is 
more  frequently  talked  of,  or  desired  ■with  more 
apparent  fervency,  than  a  dress-reform.  The  present 
hea"vy  hooped  skirts,  injurious  to  health  and  fatal 
to  comfort  from  their  weight  and  amplitude,  aond 
liable  to  be  equally  dirty  and  ridiculous,  are  univer- 
sally complained  of ;  but  the  prejudice  with  which 
any  innovation  is  sure  to  be  met,  discourages 
every  attempt  to  introduce  a  reform. 
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BLOO'MFIELD,  Bobbrt,  the  author  of  The 
Farmer's  Eoy,  and  other  pastoral  pieces,  bom  1766, 
at  Honington,  near  Bury  St  Edmund's,  was  the  son 
of  a  poor  tailor,  who  died,  lea"ving  Kobert  an  infant. 
His  mother  "with  difficulty  subsisted  by  teaching 
a  school,  where  B.  learned  to  read.  At  the  age 
of  11  he  was  hired  to  a  farmer,  but  ultimately 
becanle  a  shoemaker  in  Lojidon,  where  he  wrote  his 
Farmer's  Boy  in  a  poor  garret.  It  was  published  in 
1800,  had  extraordinary  popularity,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  a  number  of  languages.  He  subsequently 
pubhahed  Rural  Tales,  Wild  Flowers,  and  other 
pieces.  Though  efforts  were  made  for  him  by 
persons  of  rank,  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  died 
nearly  insane,  at  Shefford,  in  Bedfordshire,  in  1S23. 

BLOUSE,  a  name  borrowed  from  the  French  for 
that  loose,  sack-like  over-garment  which,  as  worn  in 
England  by  wagoners  and  farm-labourers,  is  called 
a  smock-frock.  The  English  smock-frock  is  made 
of  coarse  and  imperfectly  bleached  linen,  and  is 
ornamented,  particularly  on  the  breast  and  shoul- 
ders, ■with  plaits  and  embroidery.  In  the  south  of 
Scotland  it  is  sometimes  worn  by  butchers,  and  is 
then  blue,  as  in  Germany  and  France.  In  Germany, 
it  is  frequently  tightened  to  the  body  by  a  belt,  and 
is  sometimes  made  of  coarse  woollen ;  but  France  is 
pre-eminently  the  country  of  blotises.  There,  they 
are  worn  universally,  not  only  by  the  country  people, 
but  also  by  the  labouring -classes  in  to^wns,  no^t 
excepting  Paris ;  and  so  characteristic  is  this  gar- 
ment, that  the  French  populace  are  often  called 
the  '  blouses.'  The  white  B.  is  Sunday  dress  with 
the  working-classes  in  France,  and  has  also  often 
served  as  a  countersign  among  the  leaders  of  sections 
in  secret  societies.  A  lighter  and  neater  garment 
of  the  sort,  usually  made  of  fine  but  imperfectly 
bleached  hnen,  and  buttoning  in  front,  which  the 
English  smock-frock  and  the  original  continental 
B.  do  not,  is  much  worn  by  summer  tourists. 

BLOW-FLY  [Sarcophaga  carnaria),  an  insect  of 
the  order  Diptera  (two-^winged),  (q.  v.),  and  of  the 
large  family  Muscides,  of  wmch  the  common  House- 
fly (q.  v.).  Flesh-fly  (q.  v.),  &c.,  are  familiar  examples. 
The  B.  is  very  similar  to  these  in  its  general  appear- 
ance ;  its  body  is  hairy,  the  expanse  of  its  ■wings 
about  one  inch,  the  face  silky  and  yellow,  the  thorax 
gray,  ■with  three  black  stripes,  the  abdomen  of  a 
shining  blackish  brown,  which,  in  certain  points 
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of  ■view,  assumes  a,  bluish  tint,  chequered  with 
glittering  yello^wish  spots.  One  of  the  distinguish- 
ing characters  of  the  genus  is,  that  the  eyes  are 
widely  separate  in  both  sexes.  The  species  of  this 
genus  are  not  unfrequently  ovo^vi^viparous,  the  eggs 
being  hatched  ■within  the  body  of  the  parent.  The 
generic  name  (Gr.  sarx,  flesh;  phago,  to  eat)  is 
derived  from  the  circumstance  that  the  larvse  of 
most  of  the  species  feed  upon  the  flesh  either  of 
dead  or  of  living  animals.  The  B.  is  common  in 
Britain  on  heaths,  in  gardens,  &c.,  and  its  larvEB 
are  to  be  found  feeding  upon  meat,  the  carcases  of 
animals,  sometimes  upon  living  earthworms,  and 
too  frequently  upon  sheep,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the 
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most  grievous  pests,  requiring  the  constant  attention 
of  the  shepherd  during  most  of  the  summer  and 
autumn.  Some  districts  are  more  infested  with  it 
than  others;  it  is  particularly  troublesome  in  the 
fenny  districts  of  England.  trnless_  the  maggots 
are  removed,  they  eat  into  the  skin,  the  sheep 
suffer  great  torment,  and  soon  die.  At  first  they 
may  be  removed  by  shaking  them  out  of  the  wool, 
into  which  dry  sand  is  then  abundantly  sprinkled ; 
but  if  they  are  very  numerous,  a  mercurial  ointment 
or  wash  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  applied ;  and  when 
the  skin  is  much  broken,  the  wool  is  clipped  away, 
an  ointment  of  tar  and  grease  is  used,  and  a  cloth 
sewed  over  the  part.  Like  many  other  insects,  the 
B.  multiplies  with  excessive  rapidity. 

Another  species  of  this  genus,  common  in  most 
parts  of  Britain,  is  8.  rmrtuorum,  so  named  from 
its  frequenting  burial-vaults  and  similar  places.  It 
is  very  similar  to  the  B.,  but  the  abdomen  is  of  a 
shining  steel  blue,  and  there  is  a  reddish-brown  line 
down  the  forehead. 

BLOW-PIPB,  a  small  instrument  used  iu  the 
arts  for  soldering  metals,  and  in  analytical  chemistry 
and  mineralogy,  for  determining  the  nature  of 
substances  by  the  action  of  an  intense  and  con- 
•tinuous  heat,  its  principle  depending  on  the  fact, 
"that  when,  a  jet  of  air  or  oxygen  is  thrown  into  a 
flame,  the  rapidity  of  combustion  is  increased,  while 
the  effects  are  concentrated  by  diminishing  the 
extent  or  space  originally  occupied  by  the  flame. 

The  B.  generally  consists  of  a  conical  tube  of 
metal,  about  eight  inches  long  (flg.  1),  closed  at  the 
wider  or  lower  end,  but  open 
at  the  narrow  or  upper  end,  a, 
which  latter  constitutes  the 
mouthpiece,  and  is  turned  over 
to  admit  of  the  lips  closing  per- 
fectly round  it.  Near  the  lower 
end,  a  small  tube,  fitted  with  a 
findy  perforated  nozzle,  h,  is 
inserted  at  right  angles  to  the 
large  tube — the  space  below 
being  intended  as  a  chamber 
for  condensing  the  moisture  of 
the  breath — through  this  nozzle, 
a  fine  current  of  air  can  be 
projected  against  the  flame 
experimented  with. 
When  a  current  of  air  from 
Kg.  1.  ^^^   ^-  ^   directed  against  a 

candle  or  gas-jet,  the  flame 
almost  entirely  loses  its  luminosity,  owing  to  the 
perfect  combustion  of  the  gases  evolved  from  the 
source  of  heat,  and  is  projected  in  a  lateral  direction, 
as  a  long  pointed  cone,  consisting  of  three  distinct 
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parts  (fig.  2).  The  first  or  central  cone  is  of  a  dark- 
blue  colour,  and  there  the  combustion  is  complete 
from  the  excess  of  air  thrown  in  from  the  small 
nozzle.  The  second  cone,  or  that  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  first,  is  somewhat  luminous;  and  here 
the  oxygen,  being  insufficient  for  the  combustion  of 
the  carbon,  any  metaUio  oxide  subjected  to  the 
action  of  this  portion  of  the  flame  is  deprived  of 
its  oxygen,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  metal; 


for  this  reason  the  luminous  cone  is  generally 
termed  the  redumngjlame  of  the  blow-pipe.  Beyond 
the  second  Qone,  or  where  the  flame  comes  freely 
in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  abundance  of 
oxygen  is  present  to  effect  complete  combustion  of 
the  gases,  is  a  third,  or  pale  yfilow  envelope,  con- 
taining excess  of  atmospheric  air  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  so  that  a,  portion  of  metal,  such  as 
lead  or  copper,  placed  at  this  point,  becomes  rapidly 
converted  mto  its  oxide :  this  outer  part  of  the 
flame  is  on  this  account  called  the  oxidismy  flame  of 
the  blow-pipe. 

Substances  under  examination  before  the  B.  are 
generally  supported  either  on  wood-charcoal  or 
platinum — the  latter  in  the  condition  of  wire  or  foil. 
In  applying  the  B.  test,  the  body  to  be  examined  is 
either  heated  alone,  or  along  with  some  ilux  or 
fusible  substance ;  in  some  cases,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  reduction  of  metals  from  their  ores 
and  other  compounds;  in  others,  for  the  production 
of  a,  transparent  glassy  bead,  in  which  different 
colours  can  be  readily  observed.  When  heated 
alone,  a.  loop  of  platinum  wire,  or  a  piece  of  char- 
coal, is  generally  employed  as  a  support ;  the  former 
when  the  colour  of  the  flame  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  characteristic  reaction,  the  latter  when  such 
effects  as  the  oxidation  or  reduction  of  metallic 
substances  are  to  be  observed. 

The  following  are  exemplifications  of  the  difference 
of  colour  communicated  to  the  flame  by  different 
substances :  Salts  of  potash  colour,  the  flame  molet ; 
soda,  yellow ;  lithia,  pwrplish  red;  baryta,  yeUbwisk 
green;  strontia,  carmine;  lime,  Iridk  red;  compounds 
of  phosphoric  acid,  bor^oio  acid,  and  copper,  green. 
The  commonly  occurring  metallic  oxides  reducible 
by  heating  on  charcoal  alone  in  the  inner  flame  of 
the  B.  are  the  oxides  of  zdnc,  silver,  lead,  copper, 
bismuth,  and  antimony;  the  principal  ores  not 
so  reducible  are  the  alkalies  and  aJkahne  earths,  as 
also  the  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  and  chromium. 
The  fluxes  generally  used  m  B.  experiments  are 
either  carbonate  of  soda,  borax  (biborate  of  soda), 
or  the  ammonia-phosphate  of  soda,  otherwise  called 
microcosmit  salt  (q.  v.).  The  carbonate  of  sodai, 
when  heated  on  platinum-wire  in  the  oxidising 
flame,  forms  with  silica  a  colourless  glass;  with 
oxide  of  antimony,  a  white  lead,  &c.  The  follow- 
ing metals  are  reduced  from  their  compounds  when 
heated  with  carbonate  of  soda  on  charcoal  in  the 
inner  flame  of  the  B. ;  viz.,  nickel,  cobalt,  iron,, 
molybdenum,  tungsten,  copper,  tin,  silver,  gold,  and 
platinum.  When  compounds  of  zino,  lead,  bismuth, 
arsenic,  antimony,  tellurium,  and  cadmium  are 
similarly  treated,  these  metals  are  also  formed,  but 
being  volatile,  they  pass  off  in  vapour  at  the  high 
temperature  to  winch  they  are  exposed. 

Borax,  as  a  flux,  is  generally  mixed  with  the 
substance  under  examination,  and  placed  on  plati- 
num-wire. When  thus  heated  in  either  of  the 
flames,  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina, 
and  silica,  yield  colourless  heads;  cobalt  gives  afl/ne 
blue  colour;  copper,  a, green ;  &c.  With  microcosmic 
salt,  the  results  obtained  are  generally  similar  to 
those  with  borax,  and  need  not  be  specially  men- 
tioned, as  the  test  is  appKed  in  the  same  way.  The 
B.  has  been  long  used  by  goldsmiths  and  jewellers 
for  soldering  metals,  and  by  glass-blowers  in  fusing 
and  sealing  glass-tubes,  &c. ;  it  has  also  been 
applied  in  qualitative  analysis  for  many  years,  but 
more  recently  chemists  (especially  Plattner)  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  its  use,  and  have  even 
employed  it  with  great  success  in  qiumiiiaiive 
chemical  analysis;  the  advantages  being  that  only 
a  very  small  quantity  of  material  is  required  to 
operate  upon,  whilst  the  results  may  be  obtained 
with  great  rapidity  and  considerable  accuracy. 
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BLOW-PIPE  AMI)  A'RROW,  a  kind  of  weapon 
much  used  by  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  South 
America,  both  in  war  and  for  killing  game.  It 
consists  of  a  long  straight  tube,  in  which  a  small 
poisoned  arrow  is  placed,  and  forcibly  expelled  by 
the  breath.  The  tube  or  blow-pipe,  called  grava- 
tdna,  pocuna,  &o.,  is  8 — 12  feet  long,  the  bore  not 
generally  large  enough  to  admit  the  little-finger. 
It  is  made  of  reed  or  of  the  stem  of  a  small  palm. 
Near  ParS,  it  is  in  general  very  ingeniously  and 
nicely  made  of  two  stems  of  a  pahn  {Iriartea  setigera, 
see  Ieiaktea)  of  different  diameters,  the  one  fitted 
into  the  other,  in  order  the  better  to  secure  its 
perfect  straightness.  A  sight  is  affixed  to  it  near 
the  end.  The  arrows  used  in  that  district  are  15 
— 18  inches  long,  made  of  the  spines  of  another 
palm,  sharply  pointed,  notched  so  as  to  break  off 
in  the  wound,  and  their  points  covered  with  curari 
(q.  V.)  poison.  A  little  soft  down  of  the  sUk-cotton 
tree  (q.  v.)  is  twisted  round  each  arrow,  so  as  exactly 
to  fit  the  tube.  In  Peru,  arrows  of  only  1^ — 2 
inches  long  are  used,  and  a  different  kind  of  poison 
seems  to  be  employed.  An  accidental  wound  from 
one  of  these  poisoned  arrows  not  unfrequently 
proves  fatal.  In  the  hand  of  a  practised  Indian,  the 
B.  and  A.  is  a  very  deadly  weapon,  and  particularly 
when  directed  against  birds  sitting  in  the  tops  of 
high  trees.  As  his  weapon  makes  no  noise,  the 
hunter  often  empties  hia  quiver  before  he  gathers 
up  the  game,  and  does  more  execution  than  an 
English  sportsman  could  with  his  double-barrelled 
fowliag-piece. 

BLtTBBEE.  See  Cetacea,  Whale,  and  Whalb- 

KSHBKT. 

BLUCHER,  Gebhabd  Leberecht  von.  Prince 
of  Wahlstadt,  Field-Marshal  of  Prussia,  bom  at 
Rostock,  in  Meoklenburg-Schwerin,  West  Germany, 
16th  December  1742.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  he  joined  a  regiment  of 
Swedish  hussars,  and  in  his  first  action  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Prussian  hussars,  whose  colonel 
persuaded  him  to  exchange  out  of  the  service  of 
Sweden  into  that  of  Prussia,  and  gave  him  a  heu- 
tenancy.  A  lieutenant,  Jagersfeld,  having  been 
promoted  over  B.'s  head,  he  immediately  wrote  to 
Frederick  the  Great  as  follows :  '  Von  Jagersfeld, 
who  has  no  merit  except  that  of  being  son  of  the 
Markgraf  of  Schwedt,  has  been  put  over  my  head : 
I  beg  to  request  my  discharge.'  The  resxilt  was, 
that  B.  was  put  under  arrest,  and  after  repeated 
applications  for  discharge,  he  received  from  Frederick 
the  curt  intimation :  '  Captain  Blucher  is  at  liberty 
to  go  to  the  devil ! '  B.  went  instead  to  his  estate 
of  Grossraddow,  in  Pomerania,  and  devoted  himself 
to  farming ;  but  he  soon  tired  of  a  bucolic  life.  In 
1793,  having  returned  to  the  army,  he  fought,  as 
colonel  of  hussars,  against  the  French  on  the 
Rhine,  evincing  great  genius  as  a  leader  of  cavalry. 
The  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1806  led  him,  as 
Keutenant-general,  to  the  battle  of  Auerstadt.  B., 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry,  occupied  the 
left  flank  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  in  the  retreat 
to  Pomerania.  He  is  accused,  on  this  occasion,  of 
not  giving  the  prince  due  support,  and  thus  leading 
to  the  capitulation  at  Prenzlau.  B.  himself  then 
marched  into  the  territoiy  of  the  free  town  of 
Liibeck,  and  hastily  fortified  the  cityj  but  the 
French  took  it  by  storm,  and  B.  was  forced  to 
surrender  at  Eatkow,  near  Liibeck,  whither  he 
had  escaped  with  a  few  troops.  A  fortnight 
after,  he  was  exchanged  for  the  French  general 
Victor;  and  immediately  on  hia  arrival  in  Kouiga- 
berg,  was  sent,  at  the  head  of  a  corps,  by  sea, 
to  Swedish  Pomerania,  to  assist  ia  the  defence 
of  Stralsund.  Alter  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  was 
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employed  in  the  war-department  in  Konigsberg 
and  Berlin,  and  subsequently  became  commander 
in  Pomerania.  At  a  later  period,  he  was  pensioned, 
along  with  several  other  men  of  note,  at  the  instance, 
it  was  said,  of  Napoleon.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
to  combat  the  general  beKef  in  the  invincibility  of 
Napoleon,  which  had  grown  into  a  sort  of  fatalism 
in  high  places.  In  common  with  Stein  and  Harden- 
berg,  he  laboured  to  remove  aU  weak  and  unpatriotic 
counsellors  from  the  person  of  the  king.  When  all 
the  leaders  of  the  army  lost  courage,  Ms  constancy 
revived  confidence,  and  made  him  the  centre  of  all 
hope  for  the  future.  When  the  Prussians  at  last 
rose  in  .opposition  to  France,  B.  was  appointed  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  Prussians  and  of  General 
Winzingerode's  Russian  corps.  At  the  battles  of 
Liitzen,  Bautzen,  and  Haynau,  he  displayed  heroic 
courage.  At  the  Katzbach,  he  defeated  Marshal 
Macdonald,  and  cleared  Silesia  of  the  enemy.  In 
vain  did  Napoleon  himself  attempt  to  stop  the 
'  old  captain  of  hussars,'  as  he  called  him,  in  his 
victorious  career.  In  the  battle  of  Leipsic  he  won 
great  advantage  over  Marshal  Marmont  at  Mockem, 
16th  October  1813,  and  on  the  same  day  pressed 
on  to  the  suburbs  of  Leipsic.  On  the  18th,  in  con- 
junction with  the  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  he  had  a> 
great  share  in  the  defeat  of  the  French,  and  on  the 
19th  his  troops  were  the  first  to  enter  Leipsic.  B., 
in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Austria,  continually 
pressed  the  taking  of  Paris  as  the  real  aim  of  the 
war.  On  the  1st  of  January  1814,  he  crossed  the 
Rhine,  garrisoned  Nancy  on  the  17th  of  the  same 
month,  and  after  winning  the  battle  of  La  Rothifere, 
pressed  forward  to  Paris;  but  his  scattered  corps 
were  routed  by  Napoleon,  and  he  fought  his  way 
back  to  Chalons  with  great  loss.  On  the  9th  March, 
however,  he  defeated  Napoleon  at  Laon ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  after  being  joined  by  Schwarzen- 
berg  and  his  corps,  he  again  advanced  towards 
Paris.  The  day  at  Montmartre  crowned  the  bril- 
liant deeds  of  this  campaign,  and,  on  the  31st 
March,  B.  entered  the  French  capital.  Frederick 
William  III.  created  him  Prince  of  Wahlstadt, 
in  remembrance  of  the  victory  at  the  Katzbach, 
and  gave  him  an  estate  in  Silesia.  In  England, 
whither  he  followed  the  aUied  sovereigns,  he  was 
received  with  an  enthusiasm  never  before  excited 
by  a  German.  The  university  of  Oxford  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  After 
Napoleon's  return  in  1815,  B.  once  more  assumed  the 
general  command,  and  promptly  led  the  army  into 
the  Netherlands.  On  the  16th  June  1815,  he  lost 
the  battle  of  Ligny,  in  which  he  was  personally  in 
great  danger,  from  his  horse  falling  on  him.  The 
victory  of 'the  allies  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
completed  by  B.'s  timely  appearance  on  the  field. 
B.  ordered  his  Prussians  to  pursue  the  flying  enemy, 
which  they  did  the  whole  night.  Declining  the 
offered  truce,  B.  marched  again  against  Paris,  and 
on  the  second  taking  of  that  city  manifested  a 
strong  desire  to  retaliate  on  Paris  the  spoliation 
that  other  capitals  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
French  ;  but  he  was  held  in  check  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  In  order  to  reward  B.'s  services  to 
Prussia  and  the  common  cause,  Frederick  WiUiam. 
III.  created  a  new  order,  the  badge  of  which  con- 
sisted of  an  iron  cross  surrounded  by  golden  rays. 
On  the  26th  August  1819,  a  colossal  bromze  statue 
was  erected  in  ms  honour  in  his  native  town.  B. 
died  12th  September  1819,  after  a  short  Uluess,  at  his 
estate  of  Krieblowitz,  in  Silesia.  In  Berlin,  a  statue 
twelve  feet  high,  modelled  by  Ranch,  and  cast  in 
bronze  by  Lequine  and  Reisinger,  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  18th  June  1826,  and  at  Breslau  another, 
also  executed  by  Rauch,  in  1827.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  of  1813,  his  characteristic  activity 
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and  the  style  of  hia  attacks  gained  him  the  nick- 
name of  'Marshal  Forward'  from  the  Russians;  it 
soon  became  liis  title  of  honour  throughout  Germany. 
His  tactics  were  always  much  the  same :  to  attack 
the  enemy  impetuously,  then  to  retreat  when  the 
resistance  offered  was  too  great  for  his  troops  to 
overcome;  to  form  again  at  a  little  distance,  and 
watch  narrowly  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and 
whenever  an  advantage  offered  itself,  to  charge 
with  lightning  speed,  and  throw  him  into  disorder, 
make  a  few  nundred  prisoners,  and  retire  ere  the 
opposing  force  had  recovered  from  its  surprise. 
Such  were  his  usual  manoeuvres.  B.,  as  a  man  and 
as  a  soldier,  was  rough  and  uncultivated,  but  ener- 
getic, open,  and  decided  in  character.  His  ardent 
enthusiasm  for  the  liberation  of  Prussia  and  Ger- 
many from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  his  uncompromising 
pursuit  of  this  noble  aim,  have  justly  rendered  him 
a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  German  people.  The  old 
red  imiform,  and  the  old  name  of '  Bliioher's  Hussars,' 
were  restored  to  the  5th  Regiment  of  Hussars  by 
Erederick  William  IV.,  on  occasion  of  the  centenary 
celebration  of  B.'s  birthday. 

BLTTB,  a  colour  of  which  there  are  several  varie- 
ties used  in  the  arts,  noted  below.  See  also  Coloub. 
Blue,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  Ti-ue  Blue,  was 
the  favourite  colour  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  in 
the  17th  century.  When  their  army  entered  Aber- 
deen, says  Spalding,  there  were  few  of  them  without 
a  blue  ribbon ;  this  colour  being  probably  adopted  in 
contradistinction  to  the  red  of  the  royal  forces.  At 
the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  the  flag  of  the  Cove- 
nanting army  was  edged  with  blue.  Erom  these 
usages,  blue  seems  to  have  become  the  partisan 
colour  of  the  Whigs,  but  commonly  in  association 
with  orange  or  yellow,  in  memory  of  the  House  of 
Orange  and  the  revolution  settlement.  This  com- 
bination of  blue  and  yellow  is  seen  in  the  liveries  of 
certain  Whig  families  of  distinction,  and  also  in  the 
cover  of  the  MdinburgJi  Review.  Blue  is  the  colour 
of  the  uniform  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  England;  it  is 
of  a  dark  tint,  and  is  known  as  Navy  Blue. 

AztJBE  Blue  is  a  pigment  prepared  by  mixing 
2  parts  of  deep  blue,  1  of  oxide  of  zinc,  and  4  of 
lead  glass ;  the  latter  consisting  of  4  parts  of 
minium  and  1  of  sand.  The  above  azure  blue  is  for 
skies,  but  a  pigment  for  more  general  use  is  prepared 
from  11  fused  borax  and  67  gray  flux;  the  latter 
being  itself  made  from  89  pebble  flux,  75  minium, 
and  25  sand. — Bbkmn  Blue.  See  PkussiiLN'  Blue. 
— Brunswick  Blue,  or  Cdestial,  is  made  by  preci- 
pitating the  alumina  from  a  solution  of  alum  by  car- 
bonate of  soda,  washing  the  precipitate,  and  adding 
sulphate  of  baiyta,  sulfate  of  iron,  yellow  prussiaite 
of  potash,  and  some  bichromate  of  potash.  When 
dried,  this  mixture  is  known  as  Brunswick  blue,  but 
when  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  left  out,  and  the 
material  not  dried,  it  is  called  Damp  Blue. — Cbeu- 
LEA2J  Blub  is  a  colour  "used  in  pottery,  and  consists 
of  79  parts  of  gray  flux,  7  carbonate  of  cobalt,  14 
hydrated  carbonate. — Blue  Colour  of  Flowers, 
or  Anthocyan,  may  be  obtained  from  those  petals  of 
flowers  which  are  blue  by  digesting  them  in  spirits 
of  wine  in  the  dark.  The  colour  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  is  precipitated  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by 
water.  It  is  changed  to  red  by  acids,  and  to  green 
by  alkalies.— Blue  ,  Copperas,  or  the  Sulphate  of 
Copper.  See  Copper.— Blue  Dyes:  See  Indigo, 
Litmus,  Prussian  Blue,  and  Dyeing. — Iron  Earth 
Blue  occurs  native  amongst  bog  iron  ore  and  in 
mossy  districts  in  Europe  and  ISTew  Zealand.  It 
mainly  consists  of  a  phosphate  of  iron  with  a  little 
alumina,  silica,  and  water.  It  is  called  Native 
Prussian  Blue.-=-Ii!!Diao  Blue,  in  pottery- ware,  con- 
sists of  13  parts  of  carbonate  of  cobalt,  26  hydrated 
carbonate  of  zinc,  and  61  gray  flux. — Cobalt  Blue 


is  the  only  really  good  and  serviceable  blue  in  the 
colouring  of  glass  and  porcelain,  and  is  essentially  the 
oxide  of  cobalt  (CoO),  the  colouring  power  of  which 
is  so  great,  that  the  addition  of  ■j-^jro'  P^^  *°  white 
glass  is  sufBcient  to  render  it  blue.  Several  of  the 
compounds  named  above  owe  their  blue  colour  to  this 
substance.  See  Cobalt. — Deep  Blue  is  employed  in 
porcelain  colouring,  and  is  made  from  1  part  of  oxide 
of  cobalt,  4  glass  of  lead  (2  minium,  1  white  sand), 
1  lead  glass  (2  minium,  1  sand,  1  calcined  borax),  and 
1  oxide  of  zinc,  all  of  which  are  placed  together 
in  ii  porcelain  crucible,  fused  for  2  or  3  hours; 
the  residue  washed,  dried,  and  ground  to  a  fine 
powder. — King's  Blub  is  made  from  29  parts  car- 
bonate of  cobalt,  29  sand,  and  42  carbonate  of 
potash,  by  fusing  these  ingredients  in  a,  crucible. 
The  residue  is  intense  deep  blue,  bordering  on  a 
black  blue,  and  is  generally  reduced  to  powder,  and 
re-fused  with  about  half  its  weight  of  pebble  flux 
(3  minium  or  litharge,  and  1  sand).— Mineral  Blue 
and  Paris  Blue.    See  Prussian  Blue. 

Prussian  Blue  is  the  deep  blue  colour  which  is 
so  frequently  seen  on  cotton,  muslin,  and  woollen 
handkerchiefs  and  dresses.  It  was  discovered  in  the 
year  1710  by  Diesbach,  a  colour-maker  in  Berlin, 
and  hence  called  Berlin,  Bine.  The  mode  of  its 
manufacture  was  published  in  Britain,  by  Dr  Wood- 
ward, in  1724.  It  may  be  prepared  in  several  ways  : 
1.  By  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  yeUow  prussiate 
of  potash  (ferrooyanide  of  potassium)  to  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol).  'The  blue  com- 
pound thus  produced  deepens  in  tint  when  exposed 
to  the  air ;  and  where  it  is  required  of  greater  con- 
sistence or  more  body,  some  alum  and  carbonate  of 
potash  are  added  to  the  prussiate  solution  before 
mixing  with  the  iron  solution.  2.  By  mixing  solu- 
tions of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  and  perchloride 
of  iron,  which  yields  the  variety  known  as  Paris 
Blue.  3.  By  adding  a  solution  of  the  red  prussiate 
of  potash  (ferrooyanide  of  potassium)  to  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  this  mode  of  preparation 
gives  TurnbulVs  Blue.  The  Prussian  blue  settles 
to  the  bottom  of  the  mixing  vessels,  and  may  be 
collected  and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air,  when  it 
is  obtained  as  a  blue  powder.  If  heat  be  applied 
during  the  drying,  the  material  cakes,  and  when 
cut,  exhibits  a  lustre  and  hue  like  copper.  When 
alum  has  been  used  in  its  manufacture,  the  pro- 
duct has  a  dull  earthy  fracture.  The  composition 
of  Prussian  blue  is  that  of  a  ferrooyanide  of  iron. 
See  Oyahiogen.  It  is  employed  by  washerwomen, 
under  the  name  of  blue,  for  neutralising  the  yeUow 
tint  of  cotton  and  linen  clothes ;  by  paper-makers,  to 
colour  paper;  and  is  very  largely  employed  as  a 
pigment  in  Calico-printing  (q.  v.)  and  Dyeing 
(q.  v.).  Mineral  Blue  is  formed  when  the  Prussian 
blue  is  precipitated  along  with  a  solution  of  zinc  or 
magnesia,  or  moist  Carbonates  of  zinc  or  magniesia 
are  added  during  the  precipitation  of  the  colour.  In 
the  formation  of  Royal  Blue,  a  solution  of  tin  is 
added,  and  Steam  Blue  is  produced  on  the  addition 
of  solutions  of  tartaric  acid  and  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash.  The  impurities  liable  to  be  present  in 
Prussian  blue-  are  starch,  chalk,  and  stucco,  either 
of  which  necessarily  decreases  the  intensity  of  the 
blue  colour,  and  the  utihty  of  the  substance. 

Saxony  Blue  is  prepared  by  dissolving  indigo 
(q.  V.)  in  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid,  and  was  first 
manufactured  in  Saxony  in  the  year  1810,  by  taking 
the  very  finely  powdered  indigo  and  incorporating  it 
with  the  acid  cautiously  heated,  when  the  incBgo 
dissolves,  and  yields  a  blue  colour  of  great  depth  of 
tint.  It  is  largely  used  in  dyeing  (q.  v.). — Old 
Sevres  Blub  is  a  cobalt  blue  used  in  pottery,  and 
is  made  up  of  19  parts  oxide  of  cobalt,  39  dry 
carbonate    of  soda,   3  dry  borax,  and  39  sand. — 
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Thenaed's  Blue  is  the  blue  formed  by  heating 
alum  with  a  solution  of  cobalt,  or  it  may  be  formed 
by  igniting  a  mixture  of  phosphaSie  or  arseniate  of 
cobalt  with  eight  times  its  weight  of  alumina  in  the 
hydrated  state  procured  by  precipitation  from  alum 
by  ammonia.  Used  in  pottery. — Tuhquoise  Blue  is 
composed  of  3  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  4  of  alumina,  and 
1  oxide  of  zinc.  It  is  manufactured  by  dissolving 
the  oxides  of  zinc  and  cobalt  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  adding  the  liquid  to  a  solution  of  40  parts  of 
ammonia  alum,  drying  up  and  ignitiag  at  a  red  heat 
for  several  hours.  The  addition  of  a  Ettle  chromate 
of  mercury  gives  it  a,  green  shade. — "Vaeibgatbd 
Blub  is  used  for  colouring  porcelain,  and  is  formed 
by  fusing  10  oxide  of  cobalt,  9  oxide  of  zinc,  5  lead 
glass  (2  minium,  1  sand,  and.  1  calcined  bones),  and 
25  glass  of  lead  {2  minium  and  1  sand). 

Blue  Stone,  or  Blue  Vitbiol,  is  sulphate  of 
copper.    See  Coppbk. 

BLUE'BEAED,  the  name  given  to  the  hero  of 
a  well-known  tale  of  fiction,  which  is  of  French 
origin.  According  to  this  romance,  the  Chevalier 
Eaoul  has  a  blue  beard,  from  which  he  gets  his 
designation.  This  personage  tests  his  wife's  curi- 
osity by  intrusting  her,  during  his  absence  on  a 
journey,  with  the  key  of  a  chamber,  which  she  is 
forbidden  to  enter.  She  is  imable  to  stand  the  test, 
and  he  puts  her  to  death.  Several  wives  share  the 
same  fate,  but  at  length  the  seventh  is  rescued  at 
the  last  moment  by  her  brothers,  and  B.  is  slain. 
The  tale  appears  in  innumerable  collections,  imder 
various  forms.  Tieck,  in  his  Phantasus,  has  worked 
up  this  material  into  a  clever  drama,  with  numerous 
romantic  and  satirical '  additions,  and  Grgtry  has 
made  use  of  it  in  his  opera  of  Baoul. 

The  historic  original  of  Chevalier  Eaoul  would 
appear  to  be  one  Giles  de  Laval,  Lord  of  Baiz,  who 
was  made  marshal  of  France  in  1429,  and  fought 
valiantly  in  defence  of  his  country  when  invaded  by 
the  English;  but  his  cruelty  and  vrickedness  seem 
to  have  eclipsed  even  his  bravery,  as  he  is  remem- 
bered chiefly  for  his  crimes,  which  credulous  tradi- 
tion has  painted  in  the  blackest  and  most  fearful 
colours.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  a  pleasure,  among 
other  atrocities,  in  corrupting  young  persons  of  both 
sexes,  and  afterwards  ia.  murdering  them  for  the 
sake  of  their  blood,  which  he  used  m  his  diabolical 
incantations.  Out  of  this  fact,  in  itself  probably 
half -mythical,  the  main  feature  of  the  tale  of  B.  has 
probably  grown.  Laval  was  burnt  alive  in  a  field 
near  Nantes,  in  1440,  on  account  of  some  state-crime 
against  the  Duke  of  Brittany. 

BLUB'-BBLL.     See  Htacihth. 

BLUE  BIRD,  BLUB  WA'EBLER,  BLUE 
BE'DBREAST,  or  BLUE  RO'BIN  {Sylvia  sialis, 
or,  according  to  the  most  recent  ornithological  sys- 
tems, Erytham  or  Sicdia  Wilsoni;  see  Sylviad.3b),  an 
American  bird,  which,  from  the  confidence  and  fami- 
liarity it  displays  in  approaching  the  habitations  of 
men,  and  from  its  general  manners,  is  much  the  same 
sort  of  favourite  with  all  classes  of  people  in  the 
United  States  that  the  redbreast  is  in  Britain. 
Except  in  the  southern  states,  it  is  chiefly  known 
as  a  summer  bird  of  passage,  appearing  early,  how- 
ever, as  a  harbinger  of  spring,  and  visiting  again 
'  the  box  in  the  garden,  or  the  hole  in  the  old  apple- 
tree,  the  cradle  of  some  generations  of  ancestors.' 
Few  American  farmers  fail  to  provide  a  box  for  the 
B.  B.'s  nest.  In  size,  the  B.  B.  rather  exceeds  the 
redbreast,  which,  however,  it  much  resembles  in 
general  appearance.  Its  food  is  also  sinoilar.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  B.  B.  are  of  a  rich  sky-blue  colour, 
the  throat  and  breast  are  reddish  chestnut,  and  the 
beEy  white.  The  female  is  duller  in  colours  than 
the  male.  The  B.  B.  lays  five  or  six  pale-blue  eggs, 
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and  has  two  or  three  broods  in  the  season.  Its  song 
is  '  a  soft  agreeable  warble.'  The  male  is  remark- 
ably attentive  to  his  mate,  and  both  exhibit  extraor- 
dinary courage  in  driving  away  intruders  from  the 


Blue  Bird  [Sylvia  aialis), 

vicinity  of  their  nest.  A  hen,  vrith  her  brood,  has 
been  seen  to  flee  from  the  attacks  of  an  enraged  and 
pugnacious  blue  bird. — The  B.  B.  is  known  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Bermudas,  Mexico,  the  West 
Indies,  Guiana,  and  Brazil. — la.  the  western  and  in 
the  more  northern  parts  of  North  America,  its  place 
is  taken  by  nearly  aUied  and  very  similar  species. 

BLUE'-BOOKS,  the  name  popularly  applied  to 
the  reports  and  other  papers  printed  by  parliament, 
because  they  are  usually  covered  with  blue  paper. 
The  term  was,  for  hke  reasons,  long  applied  to 
the  reports  sent  annually  by  the  governors  of 
colonies  to  the  colonial  secretary;  and  even  in 
technical  official  phraseology,  these  are  called  '  blue- 
books.'  The  practice  of  printing,  and  to  some 
extent  publishing,  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  began  in  the  year  1681,  when  disputes 
ran  high  on  the  question  of  excluding  the  Duke  of 
York  from  the  succession  to  the  throne.  The  pro- 
ceedings on  the  occasion  are  extremely  interesting. 
It  was  stated,  that  especially  after  parliaments  were 
dissolved,  false  accounts  of  their  proceedings  were 
circulated,  and,  as  a  remedy.  Sir  John  Hotham 
moved  that  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the  House 
be  printed.  Mr  Secretary  Jenkins  opposed  the 
motion,  saying :  '  Consider  the  gravity  of  tiiis  assem- 
bly :  there  is  no  great  assembly  in  Christendom  that 
does  it;  it  is  against  the  gravity  of  this  assembly, 
and  is  a  sort  of  ^peal  to  the  people.'  He  was 
answered  by  Mr  Boscawen :  '  If  you  had  been  a 
privy  council,  then  it  were  fit  what  you  do  should 
be  kept  secret,  but  your  journal-books  are  open,  and 
copies  of  your  votes  in  every  coffee-house,  and  it  you 
print  them  not,  half  votes  will  be  distributed  to  your 
prejudice.  This  printing  is  Hke  plain  EngHshmen, 
who  are  not  ashamed  of  what  they  do,  and  the 
people  you  represent  will  have  a  full  account  of  what 
you  do.'  Colonel  Mildmay  said :  '  If  our  actions  be 
nought,  let  the  world  judge  of  them;  if  they  be 
good,  let  them  have  their  virtue.  It  is  fit  that  aU 
Christendom  should  have  notice  of  what  you  do, 
and  posterity  of  what  you  have  done — and  I  hope 
they  will  do  as  you  do,  therefore  I  am  for  printing 
the  votes.'  The  motion  was  carried.  See  Pari. 
Hist.  iv.  1307;  Kmnet,  in.  396.  The  documents 
printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  accumulated 
gradually  in  bulk  and  variety,  until  they  reached 
their  preseht  extent.    In  1836,  the  House  adopted 
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the  practice  of  selling  their  papers  at  a  cheap  rate. 
A  curious  legal  and  constitutional  question  mnne- 
diately  arose  out  of  this  practice,  a  publisher  having 
taken  proceedings  for  libel  against  the  officers 
concerned  in  circulating  the  papers,  because  it 
was  stated  in  a  report  concerning  prisons  that  the 
prisoners  read  indecent  books  printed  by  him.  The 
chief  contents  of  these  papers  at  present  are — the 
votes  and  proceedings  of  the  House ;  the  bills  read 
in  their  several  stages ;  the  estimates  for  the  public 
servieea  of  each  year  ;  the  accounts  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  moneys  voted  in  the  previous  year ;  any 
correspondence  or  other  documents  which  the  minis- 
try may  voluntarily,  or  at  the  demand  oi  the  House 
produce,  as  connected  with  a  question  imder  dis- 
cussion ;  reports  of  committees  of  inquiry  appointed 
by  the  House;  reports  of  commissions  of  inquiry 
appointed  by  the  crown ;  and  annual  reports  by  the 
permanent  commissions  and  other  departments  of 
the  government,  stating  their  proceedings  during  the 
year.  The  B.  of  a  session,  when  collected  and 
bound  up,  now  often  fill  fifty  or  sixty  thick  foUo 
volumes.  Nothing  can  seem  more  hopelessly  chaotic 
than  those  of  a  few  sessions  huddled  together  un- 
arranged.  It  deserves  to  be  known,  however,  that 
they  are  all  printed  according  to  a  peculiar  sequence, 
which  enables  the  whole  papers  of  a  session  to  be 
bound  up  in  such  an  order  that  any  paper  can  be 
found  by  consulting  an  ample  index  in  the  last 
volume.  In  any  library  where  the  B.  are  pre- 
served and  properly  bound  up,  the  most  trifling 
paper  of  any  session  may  thus  be  found  with  ease ; 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  with  much  that  is 
useless  or  unimportant,  there  is  an  enormous  mass 
of  valuable  matter  hidden  in  the  blue-books. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  although  the 
means  are  thus  provided  for  finding  what  the  B. 
contain,  their  contents  are  heterogeneous,  and  to  a 
great  extent  cumbersome  and  valueless.  They  are 
not  prepared  on  any  uniform  system,  or  subjected 
to  general  revision,  or  what  may  be  called  editing. 
Each  officer  prepares  his  own  report  in  his  own 
way,  sometimes  lauding  his  own  services,  or  arguing 
in  favour  of  his  own  peculiar  principles  on  some 
public  question,  so  that  it  has  been  remarked  that 
the  B.  contain  a  large  number  of  articles  like 
those  in  the  periodical  press,  but  too  cumbersome 
and  dull  to  get  admission  there.  It  has  been 
matter  of  complaint  that  the  public  are  burdened 
with  the  expense  of  widely  dismbuting  such  docu- 
ments. It  is  stated  in  a  treasury  minute,  circulated 
among  the  government  depaaiments  in  May  1858, 
with  the  view  of  in  some  measure  remedying  the 
abuse,  'that  the  cost  of  printing  the  report  of  the 
commissioner^  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  endowed 
schools  of  Ireland,  and  the  three  volumes  of  evi- 
dence and  appendices  (including  the  cost  of  the 
paper),  was  £5200,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  paper 
used  in  printing  them  was  about  34  tons.' 

BLTJE'-BOTTLB  PLY.    See  Plesh-fly. 

BLUE  CA'EDIlSrAL.    See  Lobeua. 

BLUB'-COAT  SCHOOL,  the  name  ordinarily 
given  to  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  in  which  the 
boys  wear  blue  coats  or  gowns,  according  to  an  old 
costume.    See  Cheist's  Hospital. 

_BLUB'-BYE  (Entomyza  cj/ano«j«),  a  beautiful  little 
bird,  abundant  and  very  generally  dispersed  in  New 
South  Wales,  although  not  found  in  the  more  south- 
em  Australian  colonies.  It  is  a  species  of  Honey- 
sucker  (q.  V.)  or  Honey-eater,  and  is  sometimes 
called  the  Blue-cheeked  Honey-eater.  The  B.  seeks 
its  food  almost  exclusively  among  the  blossoms  and 
small  leafy  branches  of  Miicalypti.  Its  food  consists 
partly  of  insects  aiid  partly  of  honey ;  perhaps  also 
of  berries.    It  is  a  bold  and  spirited  bird,  of  most  i 


elegant  and  graceful  movements.  Numbers  are  often 
seen  together  clinging  and  hanging  in  every  variety 
of  position,  frequently  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
smaU  thickly-flowered  branches,  bending  them  down 
with  their  weight. 

BLUB'PIELDS,  a  river  of  the  Mosquito  Terri- 
tory, in  Central  America,  which,  after  a  course  of 
several  hundred  mUes  to  the  east,  enters  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  in  lat.  12°  N.,  and  long.  83°  W.  Its  lower 
stream  is  navigable  to  a  distance  of  80  miles  from 
the  sea.  At  its  mouth  is  a  good  harbour,  above 
which  stands  a  town  of  the  same  name,  the  residence 
of  the  Mng  of  the  Mosquito  Territory. 

BLUE'-GrOWNS,  the  name  commonly  given  to  a 
class  of  privileged  mendicants  in  Scotland.  The 
proper  designation  of  these  paupers  was  the  King's 
Bedesmen,  or  Beadsmen.  In  ancient  times,  a  beads- 
man was  a  person  employed  to  pray  for  another. 
See  Bead.  From  practices  of  this  kind,  there 
sprang  up  a  custom  in  Scotland  of  appointing  beads- 
men with  a  small  royal  bounty,  who  ultimately 
degenerated  into  a  class  of  authorised  mendicants. 
Each  of  the  beadsmen  on  his  majesty's  birthday 
received'a  gown  or  cloak  of  blue  cloth,  with  a  loaf 
of  bread,  a  bottle  of  ale,  and  a  leathern  pirrse  con- 
taining a  penny  for  every  year  of  the  king's  life. 
Ev^ry  birthday,  another  beadsman  was  added  to 
the  number,  as  a  penny  was  addf  d  to  each  man's 
purse.  The  most  important  part  of  the  privilege 
was  a  large  pewter  badge,  attached  to  the  breast  of 
the  gown,  which,  besides  the  name  of  the  bearer,  had 
the  mscription.  Pass  and  Repass.  This  inferred  the 
privilege  of  begging,  and  bespoke  the  kindly  consi- 
deration of  aE  to  whom  the  beadsman  appealed 
for  an  alms  or  a  night's  lodging.  The  fictitious  char- 
acter of  Edie  Oolmtree,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  tale  of 
the  AnUguary,  is  a  fair  sample  of  this  ancient  and 
picturesque  fraternity.  The  practice  of  appointing 
beadsmen  was  discontinued  in  1833,  at  which  time 
there  were  sixty  on  the  roU.  The  whole  have  since 
died  out  but  one,  who  still  annually  calls  at  the 
Exchequer  Office,  Edinburgh,  and  receives  his 
accustomed  alms.     (1860.) 

BLUE'-MANTLB,  the  title  of  an  English  pur- 
suivant-at-arms.    See  Pdesutvant. 

BLUE  MOU'NTAINS,  the  name  of  two  moun- 
tain-chains, the  one  in  New  South  Wales,  the  other 
in  Jamaica. — 1.  The  B.  M.  of  New  South  Wales 
run  very  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  being 
impassable  by  nature,  long  threatened  to  cut  off 
the  maritime  part  of  the  colony  from  the  inte- 
rior. To  cross  this  apparently  insurmountable 
barrier  was  the  grand  aim  of  the  colony  during 
the  first  24  years  of  its  existence.  Surgeon  Bass, 
the  discoverer  of  the  strait  that  bears  his  name, 
standing  pre-eminent  among  the  adventurous  and 
patient  explorers.  It  was  not  till  1813  that  a 
practicable  passage  was  found,  or  rather  made,  for  it 
terminated  towards  the  west  ia  a  zigzag  road  down 
a  nearly  perpendicular  height  of  670  feet ;  but  it 
was  not  before  25th  April  1815 — a  day  ever  memor- 
able in  the  local  annals — ^that  Governor  Maoquarie, 
with  a  uiunerous  retinue,  actually  opened  a  route 
into  ttie  Bathurst  Plaias,  then  yielding  the  richest 
pasturage  in  the  colony,  and  now  forming  its  gold- 
field.  The  B.  M.  are  the  dividing-ridge  between  the 
rivers  of  the  coast  and  those  of  the  interior.  They 
are  of  very  considerable  height,  for  some  parts  of  the 
road  which  crosses  them  are  about  3400  feet  above 
the  sea — an  elevation  nearly  equal  to  that  of  any 
point  in  England  or  Wales. — 2.  The  stiU  loftier 
range  of  the  same  name  in  Jamaica  traverses  the 
whole  length  of  the  island  from  east  to  west.  These 
B.  M.  ia  some  places  attain  an  altitude  of  6000  feet. 
BLUE  PILL  (PUida  hydrargyria  ia  the  most 
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aimple  form  in  which  mercury  can  be  administered 
internally.  It  consists  merely  of  two  parts  of  mer- 
cury rubbed  up  with  three  parts  of  conserve  of  roses, 
till  globules  of  mercury  can  no  longer  be  detected ; 
to  this  is  added  powdered  liquorioe-root,  so  that  a 
pill  of^Te  grains  contains  one  grain  of  mercury. 

In  cases  of  torpid  condition  of  the  liver  or  iuflam- 
mation  of  that  organ,  B.  P.  is  much  used  as  a 
purgative,  either  alone  or  combined  with  some  other 
drug,  such  as  rhubarb.  Wlieu  it  is  given  with  the 
view  of  bringing  the  system  under  ±he  influence 
of  mercury  (SaMvation,  q.  v.),  small  doses  of  opium 
should  be  added  to  counteract  its  piu:gative  ten- 
dency, and  the  state  of  the  gums  watched  carefully 
from  day  to  day,  so  that  the  first  symptoms  of  sali- 
vation may  be  noticed,  and  the  medicine  omitted. 
As  a  purgative,  the  common  dose  of  B.  P.  is  one 
or  two  pOls  of  five  grains  each,  followed  by  a  purga- 
tive draught.  When  the  system  is  to  be  saturated 
with  it,  or  salivated,  one  pUl  may  be  given  morning 
and  evening,  or  one  every  night  combined  with  J  of 
a  grain  of  opium,  repeated  till  the  gums  become 
sore.  But  the  sensibility  to  the  action  of  mercury 
varies  with  the  individual;  some  may  take  large 
quantities  before  it  exhibits  its  physiological  symp- 
toms, and  on  the  other  hand,  three  blue  pflls,  one 
t3,ken  on  three  successive  nights,  have  brought  on  a 
fatal  salivation.  When  taking  blue  pOs,  aU  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  should  be  avoided ;  and, 
indeed,  though  they  are  found  in  every  domestic 
medicine-chest,  neither  they  nor  any  other  form 
of  mercury' should  be  given  without  good  cause  and 
without  the  greatest  caution. 

BLUB  RIDG-E,  the  most  easterly  range  of  the 
AUeghanies,  in  the  United  States.  It  forms  an 
almost  continuous  chain  from  West  Point  in  New 
York  down  to  the  north  of  Alabama,  through 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  the  CaroKnas, 
and  Georgia.  It  divides  Virginia  into  Eastern  and 
Western.  Mount  Mitchell,  in  North  Carolina,  the 
loftiest  point  of  the  B.  E.,  is  6470  feet  above  the 
sea;  whUe  the  Otter  Peaks  in  Virginia,  next  in 
elevation,  have  an  altitude  of  4200  feet. 

BLUB  STOCKING,  a  name  given  to  learned 
and  literary  ladies,  who  display  their  acquirements 
in  a  vain  and  pedantic  manner,  to  the  neglect  of 
womanly  duties  and  virtues.  The  name  is  derived 
from  a  literary  society  formed  in  London  about  the 
year  1780,  winch  included  both  men  and  women.  A 
lady  of  the  name  of  StiUingfleet,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  blue  stockings,  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  this  society  ;  hence  the  name,  wmch  has 
been  adopted  both  in  Germany  and  France. 

BLUB'THROAT,  or  BLUE'BREAST,  also 
called  Bluethroated  Warbler  and  Bluethroated 
Robin  (Pluzniaira  Sueaica,  or  Sylvia  Suedca,  see 
Sylviad^),  a  beautiful  bird,  a  very  Httle  larger  than 
a  redbreast,  and  much  resembling  it,  but  having  the 
throat  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  a  brilliant  sky- 
blue,  with  a  spot  in  the  centre,  which  in  some  speci- 
mens is  pure  white,  and  in  very  old  males  is  red. 
Below  the  blue  colour  is  a  black  bar,  then  a  line  of 
white,  and  again  a  broad  band  of  bright  chestnut. 
The  B.  is  well  known  as  a  summer  bird  of  passage 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  is  very  rare  in  Britain, 
only  a  few  instances  of  its  occurrence  having  been 
recorded.  It  is  supposed  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Africa.  Great  numbers  are  caught  for  the  table  in 
Lorraine  and  Alsace.  The  bird  is  one  of  those 
known  by  the  names  of  Becfm  (q.  v.)  and  Beccafico 
(q.  v.),  and  esteemed  a  delicacy.  It  is  a  bird  of  very 
sweet  song.  It  imitates,  to  an  unusual  degree,  the 
notes  of  other  birds,  so  that  the  Laplanders  give  it  a 
name  which  signifies  the  bird  of  a  hundred  tongues. 
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BLUE'WING,  according  to  some  naturalists,  a 
genus  oi  Anatidce,  which  has  been  named  Cyanoptems 
(by  a  sort  of  Greek  translation  of  the  English  name), 
but  more  generally  regarded  as  a  mere  section  or 
subsection  of  the  restricted  but  still  large  genus 
Anas.  See  DncK.  The  tail-feathers  are  only  14 
in  number,  instead  of  16,  as  in  the  common  duck, 
teal,  &o. ;  but  the  character  from  which  the  name  is 
derived  is,  after  aU,  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes 
the  bluewings,  and  never  faOs  to  arrest  attention. 
The  best  known  species,  the  Common  or  Lunate  B. 
(Anas  or  Cyanoptems  discors],  is  generally  called  the 
Blue- winged  Teal  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  it  is  very  abundant.  Vast  numbers  spend  the 
winter  in  the  extensive  marshes  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Mississippi,  to  which  they  congregate  both  from 
the  north  and  from  the  coast  regions  of  the  east ; 
but  the  Slimmer  migrations  of  the  species  extend  as 
far  north  as  the  57th  parallel,  and  it  is  plentiful  on 
the  Saskatchewan  in  the  breeding-season.  It  breeds, 
however,  also  in  the  marshes  of  the  south,  even  in 
Texas;  and  is  common  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is 
supposed  to  be  not  a  mere  bird  of  passage,  but  a 
permanent  resident.  None  of  the  duck  tribe  is  in 
higher  esteem  for  the  table,  and  it  has  therefore 
been  suggested  that  the  B.  is  particularly  worthy  of 
domestication,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  very  easily 
susceptible.  In  size  it  is  rather  larger  than  the 
common  teal ;  in  the  siunmer  plumage  of  the  male, 
the  upper  part  of  the  head  is  black,  the  other  parts 
of  the  head  are  of  a  deep  purplish  blue,  except  a 
half^moon  shaped  patch  of  pure  white  before  each 
eye ;  the  prevalent  colour  of  thte  rest  of  the  plumage 
on  the  upper  parts  is  brown  mixed  and  glossed  with 
green,  except  that  the  wings  exhibit  various  shades 
of  blue,  the  lesser  wing-coverts  being  of  a  rich 
ultramarine  blue,  with  an  almost  metallic  lustre; 
the  lower  parts  are  reddish  orange  spotted  with 
black ;  the  tail  is  brown,  its  feathers  short  and 
pointed. — The  B.  is  a  bird  of  extremely  rapid  and 
weU-sustained  flight.  The  flocks  of  the  B.  are 
sometimes  so  numerous  and  so  closely  crowded 
together  on  the  muddy  marshes  near  New  Orleans, 
that  Audubon  mentions  having  seen  84  killed  by 
the  simidtaneous  discharge  of  the  two  barrels  of  a 
double-barrelled  gun. — There  are  other  species  of  B., 
also  American ;  but  this  alone  seems  to  visit  the 
more  northern  regions. 

BLUM,  Robert,  was  bom  in  very  humble  cir- 
cumstances at  Cologne,  10th  November  1807. 
After  a  brief  mihtary  service  in  1830,  he  became 
scene-shifter,  afterwards  secretary  and  treasurer,  to 
Ringelhardt,  director  of  a  theatre  at  Cologne,  and 
subsequently  at  Leipsic.  in  which  situation  he 
■remained,  devoting  his  leisure  time  to  literature  and 
politics  until  1847,  when  he  established  himself  as 
bookseller  and  publisher.  In  1840,  he  founded  at 
Leipsic  the  Schillers-  Verein,  i.  c,  Schiller's  Society, 
which  celebrated  the  poet's  anniversary,  as  a 
festival  in  honour  of  political  liberty.  In  1845  he 
acquired,  in  connection  with  the  German  CathoUo 
movement  and  the  poHtical  outbreaks  in  Leipsic,  great 
reputation  as  a  popular  orator;  and  in  1848,  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  iprovisional  parliament 
at  Frauldort,  and  as  such  he  ruled  that  turbulent 
assembly  by  presence  of  mind  and  a  stentorian  voice. 
In  the  National  Assembly  he  became  leader  of  the 
Left ;  and  was  one  of  the  bearers  of  a  congratulatory 
address  from  the  Left  to  the  people  of  Vienna, 
when  they  rose  in  October.  At  Vienna  he  joined 
the  insurgents,  was  arrested,  and  shot  on  the  9th 
November.  B.  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  of 
great  natural  intelligence,  and  a  spe&er  of  stirring 
eloquence.  For  heading  a  party,  he  possessed  clever- 
ness and  ambition  enough,  but  he  had  not  that 
passion  and  fanaticism  which  scorns  to  consider 
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the  consequences  likely  to  flpw  from  unbridled 
popular  licence.  The  news  of  hia  execution  caused 
an  indignant  outcry  among  the  democrats  in  Ger- 
many, who,  besides  instituting  commemorations  for 
the  dead,  made  an  ample  subscription  for  his 
■widow  and  children. 

BLTTMENBACH,  Johann  Feiedeioh,  a  very 
eminent  natui'alist,  was  born  at  Gotha,  11th  May 
1752.  He  studied  at  Jena  and  Giittingen,  in 
the  latter  of  which  universities  he  became  extra- 
ordinary professor  in  1776,  and  ordinary  professor 
in  1778.  Here  he  lectured  for  fifty  years  on 
natural  history,  comparative  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  the  history  of  medicine.  In  1785,  con- 
sequently before  Cuvier,  he  made  natural  history 
dependent  on  comparative  anatomy.  His  Manual 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  has  been 
translated  into  almost  all  the  principal  languages 
of  Europe.  The  natural  history  of  man  was  always 
his  favourite  study;  and  his  Oollectio  Craniorum 
Diversai-um  Oentium,  commenced  in  1791,  and  com- 
pleted in  1808,  gave  to  the  learned  world  the  result 
of  his  observations  on  the  skulls  of  '  different 
races,  of  which  he  had  an  extensive  collection  (see 
Ethnology).  He  pubhshed  many  other  works 
on  natural  history,  all  of  which  were  favourably 
received ;  for,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  lecturer,  he 
was  eminently  successful.  His  Manual  of  Natural 
History,  indeed,  has  gone  through  12  editions. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  18th  c,  he  visited  England, 
where  he  met  with  a  distinguished  reception  from 
the  most  famous  naturalists.  On  the  19th  Septem- 
ber 1825,  his  friends  celebrated  the  jubilee  of  his 
doctorate,  presented  him  on  the  occasion  vidth  a 
medal  stmck  on  purpose,  and  founded  an  exhi- 
bition in  his  name,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to 
assist  young  physicians  and  naturalists  in  the  prose- 
cution of  theic  researches  by  travel.  In  1835,  the 
increasing  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him  to  resign 
his  academical  functions.  He  died  on  the  22d 
January  1840. 

BLU'SiDERBtrSS  is  a  kind  of  short  musket 
with  a  very  wide  bore,  sufiBcient  to  take  in  several 
shot  or  bullets  at  once.  It  has  a  limited  range,  but 
is  very  destructive  at  close  quarters.  As  a  military 
weapon,  it  is  chiefly  of  service  in  defending  passages, 
door-ways,  staircases,  &o.  Some  of  the  Enghsh  and 
<3-erman  troopers  in  the  17th  c.  were  armed  with 
the  B. ;  but  the  carbine  has  since  nearly  superseded 
this  ■rtreapon. 

BLUSHING,  a  sudden  reddening  of  the  face, 
neck,  and  breast,  owing  to  some  mental  shock,  most 
commonly  of  the  character  of  humiliation  or  shame. 
The  nature  and  cause  of  this  effect  have  been 
recently  elucidated  by  physiological  researches. 
It  is  produced  by  an  increased  flow  of  blood  into 
the  capiUary  vessels  over  the  parts  where  the  blush 
extends.  Besides  reddening  the  complexion,  it 
creates  a  sensible  augmentation  of  heat  in  those 
parts.  The  feeling  that  accompanies  the  state  is 
of  a  distressing  kind. 

The  phenomenon  of  B.  is  part  of  a  general  influ- 
ence exerted,  on  the  oapUlary  circulation  by  mental 
causes  operating  through  the  brain.  The  experiments 
whereby  the  existence  of  this  influence  has  been 
established,  may  be  described  as  follows :  The  small 
blood-vessels,  by  which  the  blood  is  brought  into 
proximity  with  the  various  tissues  of  the  body, 
are  kept  in  a  state  of  balanced  distension  between 
two  forces :  the  one  the  propulsive  power  of  the 
heart's  action,  which  fills  and  distends  them; 
the  other,  an  influence  derived  from  the  nervous 
centres,  and  acting  upon  the.  muscular  fibres  so 
as  to  contract  the  vessels.  The  first  of  the  two 
forces — the    agency  of    the   heart — ^is   quite   well 


understood:  it  is  simply  Uke  the  case  of  distendii^ 
the  hose  of  a  fire-engine  by  working  the  pump, 
and  driving  the  water  along.  The  counteracting 
force  of  the  nerve-centres  is  proved  by  the  following 
experiments:  When  the  sympathetic  nerve  pro- 
ceeding to  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  face  of  an 
animal  is  cut,  there  follows  congestion  of  the  blood- 
vessels with  augmented  heat  over  the  whole  surface 
supplied  by  the  nerve.  The  ear  is  seen  to  become 
redder ;  ^  thermometer  inserted  in  the  nostril  shews 
an  increase  of  temperature,  the  sign  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood  flowing  into  the  capillaries.  The 
inference  from  the  experiment  is,  that,  from  the  with- 
drawal of  a  counterpoise,  the  force  that  distends  the 
small  blood-vessels — ^that  is  to  say,  the  heart's  action 
— ^has  an  unusual  predominance.  It  is  fiuther  proved 
that  this  nervous  influence,  acting  upon  the  minute 
muscular  fibres  of  the  small  vessels,  proceeds  from 
the  nerve-centres  lodged  in  the  head,  for,  by  cutting 
the  connection  between  the  brain  and  the  ganghon 
in  the  neck,  from  which  the  above-mentioned  nerve 
is  derived,  the  same  restraining  influence  is  arrested, 
and  the  congestion  takes  place.  By  stimulating  the 
divided  nerve  galvanically,  the  suffusion  disappears, 
the  vessels  shrmking  by  the  galvanic  contraction  of 
their  muscular  coats. 

The  agency  now  described  is  of  --^  piece  with  the 
action  of  the  brain  upon  involuntary  muscles  gene- 
rally, as  the  heart  and  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
by  it  many  organic  functions — digestion,  nutrition, 
absorption,  &o. — are  affected  by  those  changes  in 
the  cerebral  substance  that  accompany  mental 
states.  It  is  known  that  mental  excitement  has 
an  immediate  influence  in  all  those  functions;  one 
set  of  passions,  such  as  fear,  tend  to  derange  them, 
while  joy  and  exhilaration  operate  favourably  upon 
them. 

To  apply  these  observations  to  the  case  in  hand. 
Supposing  a  person  in  the  average  mental  condition, 
and  something  to  arise  which  gives  a  painful  shook 
to  the  feehngs — a  piece  of  ill  news,  a  reproach  from 
some  one  whose  good  opinion  is  much  valued,  an 
open  shame,  or  the  fear  of  it,  a  fit  of  remorse,  an 
occasion  of  grief — the  pain  is  accompanied  with 
a  sudden  loss,  or  waste,  or  decrease  of  cerebral 
power ;  none  of  the  functions  that  the  brain  aids  in 
maintaining  is  so  strongly  stimulated  as  before; 
and  in  particular,  that  stream  of  nervous  energy 
which  balances  the  heart's  action  in  regulating  the 
distension  of  the  small  blood-vessels,  is  abated, 
the  abatement  being  made  apparent  in  the  redness 
and  heat  over  the  face  and  neck.  "  In  a  great  stroke 
of  mental  depression,  the  influence  is  of  a  much 
more  extensive  kind,  though  stiU  of  the  same  nature 
essentially  as  regards  me  enfeeblement  of  the 
nervous  energy,  and  may  lower  the  action  of  the 
heart  itself:  in  which  case  there  vfiU  be  a  wide- 
spread pallor,  perhaps  without  a  blush.  In  all 
probability,  it  is  when  the  loss  of  cerebral  influence 
exteuSs  only  to  the  relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  small  vessels,  leaving  the  heart  in  its  usual 
vigour,  that  the  state  of  B.  is  most  fully  manifested. 
Hence  it  is  more  apt  to  arise  out  of  the  smaller 
modes  of  painful  apprehension,  than  from  the 
more  serious  calamities  that  prostrate  the  system 
throughout. 

It  is  said  that,  in  the  Circassian  slave-market,  a 
young  woman  that  blushes  fetches  a  higher  price. 
Some  complexions  do  not  shew  the  increased  flow  of 
blood  in  this  way,  and  all  persons  are  not  equally 
sensitive  to  the  cerebral  shock  that  causes  it. 

BO  TE.BB,  the  name  given  in  Ceylon  to  the 
Peepul  (q.  v.)  of  India  {Ficus  religiosa).  It  is  held 
sacred  by  the  Buddhists,  and  planted  close  by 
every  temple,  attracting  almost  as  much  veneration 
as  the  statue  of  Bud&a  itself. — The  B.  T.  of  the 
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sacred  city  Anarajapoora,  is  in  all  probability  tte 
oldest  tree  in  tbe  world,  of  which   the  age  can 


Bo  Tree. 
From  a  Dra^wing  in  Tennent's  work  on  Ceylon. 

be  ascertained  by  historical  evidence.  It  was 
planted  in  288  B.  0.,  and  is  therefore  now  (in  1860) 
2148  years  old  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent,  in 
his  work  on  Ceylon,  gives  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  tree  is  really  of  this  wonderful  age,  and 
refers  to  historic  documents  in  which  it  is  men- 
tioned at  different  dates,  as  182  A.  D.,  223  A.  D.,  and 
so  on  to  the  present  day.  This  tree  is  invested, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Buddhists,  with  wonderful 
sanctity.  '  To  it,'  says  Sir  James,  '  kings  have  even 
dedicated  their  dominions  in  testimony  of  their 
behef  that  it  is  a  branch  of  the  identical  fig-tree 
under  which  Gotama  Buddha  reclined  at  tJrawelaya 
when  he  underwent  his  apotheosis.'  Its  leaves  are 
carried  away  as  treasures  by  pUgrims ;  but  it  is 
too  sacred  to  be  touched  with  a  kmfe,  and  therefore 
they  are  only  gathered  when  they  faU. 

BO' A,  in  popular  language,  the  name  of  all  those 
large  serpents  which  kill  their  prey  by  entwining 
themselves  around  it,  and  constricting  it  in  their 
coils  ;  but  by  zoologists  of  the  present  day,  Hmited 
as  the  name  of  a  genus  to  a  very  small  portion 
of  their  number,  all  of  which  are  natives  of  the 
warm  parts  of  AJnerica — the  similar  large  serpents 
of  Asia  and  Africa  forming  the  genus  Python  (q.  v.). 
The  name  B.,  however,  was  certainly  not  originally 
applied  to  AJnerican  serpents,  for  it  is  used  by 
Plmy,  who  accounts  for  its  origin  by  a  fable  of 
serpents  sucking  the  milk  of  cows,  thus  referring 
it,  very  improbably,  to  the  Latin  los,  an  ox.  The 
Linnaean  genus  B.  comprehended  all  serpents 
having  simple  subcaudal  plates,  but  without  spur 
or  rattle  at  the  end  of  the  taU,  and  was  thus  very 
artificial,  as  founded  chiefly  upon  a  single  unimport- 
ant character,  and  consisted  of  a  very  miscellaneous 
assemblage  of  species,  venomous  and  non-venom- 
ous. The  B.  family,  or  Boidce,  as  now  constituted 
(containing  the  Pythons,  &c.,  of  the  old  world, 
as  well  as  the  true  Boas  of  the  new),  is  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  tropical  climates,  and  all 
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the  species  are  of  large  size  and  great  strength, 
some  of  them  far  exceeding  in  these  respects  all 
other  serpents.  The  story  related  by  the  ancients 
of  a  serpent  120  feet  in  length,  which  devoured 
several  soldiers,  and  caused  alarm  to  a  Eoman  army 
in  Africa,  may  perhaps  be  deemed  unworthy  of 
credit,  although  Uie  skin  is  said  to  have  been  long 
preserved  at  Bome;  but  there  is  good  reason  to 
beheve  th?i,t  serpents  in  more  modem  times  have 
attained  at  least  half  this  length,  and  have  made 
even  the  larger  Tna.Tninn.1in.,  and  sometimes  man,  their 
prey.  The  Boidts  are  not  venomous ;  but  their 
mouth,  although  destitute  of  poison-fangs,  is  so 
furnished  with  teeth  as  to  make  their  bite  very 
severe.  Their  teeth  are  numerous,  long,  and  directed 
backwards,  so  as  the  more  effectually  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  prey,  which  is  first  seized  by  the 
mouth,  and  then  the  serpent,  with  a  rapidi^  of 


Head  of  Boa. 

motion  which  the  eye  of  the  closest  observer  fails 
perfectly  to  follow,  coUs  itself  around  it;  the 
powerful  muscles  of  the  body  are  afterwards  brought 
into  action  to  compress  it,  so  that  usually  in  a  few 
minutes  its  life  is  extinct,  and  its  bones  are  broken. 
Deglutition  then  takes  place — not,  as  has  been 
alleged,  after  the  prey  has  been  licked  and  covered 
with  saliva  by  the  tongue,  but  accompanied  with  an 
extraordinary  flow  of  saliva,  which  seems  not  only 
to  serve  for  lubrication,  but  to  have  the  property 
of  hastening  the  decomposition  of  animal  substances, 
and  so  to  assist  in  making  the  prey  more  easy  to  be 
swallowed.  It  is  always  swallowed  entire,  and  the 
process  is  sometipies  rather  a  tedious  one,  and  seems 
to  require  no  small  muscular  effort ;  but  the  muscles 
of  the  serpent  are  capable  of  acting  for  this  purpose, 
even  at  the  neck,  when  that  usually  narrowest  part 
of  the  body  is  distended  to  an  enormous  degree 
as  the  prey  passes  through  it.  The  lower  jaw 
is  not  simply  articulated  to  the  skull,  but  by  the 
intervention  of  other  bones,  a  structure  vrithout 
which  the  prodigious  dilatation  of  the  throat  would 
be  impossible.  The  lungs  consist  of  two  lobes,  one 
much  larger  than  the  other,  and  at  the  extremity 
of  the  larger  is  an  extremely  capacious  air-bag, 
which  is  supposed  to  serve  for  the  necessary  aera- 
tion of  the  blood  whilst  respiration  is  impeded  in 
the  process  of  deglutition. 

The  tail  in  all  the  Boidse  has  great  prehensile 
power,  and  its  grasp  of  a  tree  round  which  it  may 
be  coiled  is  aided  by  the  opposing  action 
of  two  claws,  one  on  each  side  of  the  anus, 
which_  are  really  the  representatives  of 
the  hinder  limbs  of  the  superior  verte- 
brate animals,  and  which,  on  dissection, 
are  foimd  to  be  connected  not  only  with 
strong  muscles,  but  with  bones  entirely 
concealed  within  the  serpent,  one  jointed 
to  another,  so  as  to  miike  the  character 
of  a  rudimentary  limb  very  apparent. 
These  serpents,  bemg  almost  all  inhabit-  ^ 

ants  of  watery  places,  often  he  in  wait  for  daw^f 
animals  that  come   to   drink;   thus  the     Boa. 
largest    of    the   American    species.    Boa 
{JEunectes)    murina — sometimes   called   Anaconda, 
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although  Anaconda  seems  to  be  originally,  like  B., 
the  name  of  a  serpent  of  the  old  world — is  to  be  found 
where  rivers  or  narrow  lagoons  are  overshadowed 
by  gloomy  forests.  Perhaps  the  want  of  sufficient 
supplies  of  water,  more  than  the  greater  cold  of 
the  climate,  may  account  for  the  snort  time  that 
specimens  of  the  Bolidaa  brought  to  Europe  have 
generally  lived  in  confinement. 

After  a  repast,  these  serpents  spend  a  considerable 
time  in  a  state  of  comparative  torpidity — several 
weeks  generally  elapsing  before  they  waken  up  to 
require  a  new  supply — and  in  this  lethargic  state 
they  are  easUy  killed.  When  they  do  waken  up, 
the  demands  of  appetite  seem  to  be  very  urgent. 
Many  of  our  readers  must  still  remember  the  interest 
excited  some  years  ago  concerning  a  B.  in  the 
London  Zoological  Gardens,  which,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  its  keepers,  swallowed  its  rug;  but  this, 
after  a  trial  of  a  week  or  two,  it  found  indigestible, 
and  the  animal  then  gratified  pubUo  curiosity  by 
a  reversal  of  the  process  of  deglutition. 

The  head  in  the  Boidce  is  thick,  yet  somewhat 
elongated;  the  eyes  are  small;  the  body  is  thickest 
in  the  middle ;  tbe  tail  usually  has  a  blunt  termina- 
tion. The  scales  are  numerous  and  rather  smaU. 
The  colours  are  various,  and  in  many  of  the  species 
rather  bright  and  elegantly  disposed.  The  true 
boas  have  the  plates  underneath  the  tail  double, 
whilst  in  the  pythons  they  are  single.  The  species 
to  which  the  name  Boa  Constrictor  is  appropnated, 
is  far  from  being  one  of  the  largest,  seldom  attaining 
a  length  of  more  than  twelve  feet.  It  is  common 
in  Surinam  and  Brazil,  where  its  skin  is  used  for 
making  boots'  and  saddle-cloths.  The  name  Boa 
'Constrictor  is,  however,  popularly  extended  to 
almost  any  of  the  species. — The  number  of  species, 
whether  in  the  genus  or  ia  the  family,  is  far  from 
being  well  ascertained. 

Boas  are  much  infested  by  intestinal  worms,  which 
appear  often  to  cause  tbeir  death.  The  excrement 
of  the  B. — ibe  urine  and  fasces  being  combined  as 
in  other  reptiles,  and  voided  by  a  single  vent — is  a 
sohd  white  substance,  and  consists  mainly  of  urate 
of  ammonia,  accompanied  by  phosphate  of  lime 
(bone-earth).  It  is  employed  as  an  easy  source  of 
uric  acid. 

BOADICB'A,  a  warrior-queen  of  the  Iceni,  a 
tribe  inhabiting  the  eastern  coast  of  Britain,  in  the 
time  of  the  Komana.  She  flourished  after  the  middle 
of  the  1st  century.  Prasutagus,  her  husband,  who 
died  A.  D.  60,  or  61,  had  left  his  wealth  jointly  to  the 
Koman  Emperor  Nero,  and  to  his  two  daughters, 
hoping  that  by  this  artifice  his  kingdom  would  be 
protected  from  oppression;  but  the  Koman  soldiery, 
taking  advantage  of  the  defenceless  condition  of  the 
couniry,  began  to  plunder  unscrupulously.  B.  her- 
self was  scourged,  her  daughters  were  violated,  and 
the  noblest  among  the  Iceni  were  treated  as  slaves. 
These  outrages  soon  drove  the  Britons  to  revenge. 
B.  gathered  round  her  a  large  army;  attacked 
and  captured  the  Roman  colony  of  Camalodunum; 
defeated  Petilius  CereaUs,  legate  of  the  ninth  legion, 
who  was  marching  to  its  rehef;  took  Londimum 
and  Verulamium;  and  destroyed,  it  is  said,  some- 
where about  70,000  Romans,  many  of  them  by 
torture.  Suetonius,  the  Roman  governor  of  Britain, 
now  advanced  at  the  head  of  10,000  men  against  B., 
who,  we  are  informed,  had  under  her  command  no 
less  than  263,000.  A  dreadful  battle  ensued  (62  A.  D.), 
in  which,  according  to  Tacitus,  80,000  Britons 
perished,  and  only  400  Romans.  These  figures,  of 
course,  cannot  be  trusted;  but  the  victory  must 
have  been  decisive,  as  it  finally  established  the 
authority  of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  Bi,  overwhelmed 
with  despair,  committed  suicide. 

BOARD,  the  general  name  applied  to  persons  in 


their  collective  capacity,  who  have  the  management 
of  some  public  office  or  department,  bank,  railway, 
charity,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  trust.  Thus,  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs,  when  met  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  are  called  the  B.  of  Customs ; 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  the  B.  of  Treasury; 
Commissioners  of  Excise,  B.  of  Excise;  directors  of 
railways,  B.  of  Directors ;  poor-law  guardians,  B.  of 
Guardians,  &o.    See  Customs,  Tkeasury,  &c. 

BOARD,  BOARDING.  In  nautical  language, 
board  is  used  with  many  significations.  Besides  its 
ordinary  application  to  a  plank  of  wood,  B.  is  a 
space  or  portion  of  sea  over  which  a  ship  passes  in 
tacking;  hence  the  phrases,  '  to  make  a  good  board,' 
'  to  make  short  boards,'  'to  make  a  stem-board,'  '  to 
leave  the  land  on  back-board,'  &c. — all  of  which 
refer  to  the  direction  of  a  ship's  movement  at  a 
particular  time  and  place.  Again,  ioard  or  ahoard 
relates  to  the  interior  of  the  ship,  in  such  phrases  as 
'to  go  aboard,'  'to  heave  overboard,'  &c. 

But  the  most  important  of  these  meanings  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  boarding  of  an  enemy's  ship,  or 
making  a  forcible  entry  for  the  sake  of  capturing  it. 
Whenever  this  bold  operation  is  determined  on, 
certain  seamen  are  told  off  to  act  as  boarders.  It 
is  very  rarely  that,  between  two  men-of-war,  this 
operation  is  ventured  on;  it  would,  in  most  cases, 
be  too  perilous  to  the  assailants,  whomore  frequently 
conquer  by  cannon  and  musketry.  Boarding  is,  in 
most  instances,  attempted  by  privateers  against 
merchantmen,  where  the  defenders  are  few  in  num- 
ber. The  assailant  well  considers  all  the  circum- 
stances for  and  against  him — the  relative  sizes  of 
the  two  vessels,  the  relative  strength  of  the  crews, 
the  state  of  the  wind  and  sea,  and  the  chances  of 
escape  if  foiled.  Besides  the  pistols,  cutlasses,  and 
boarding-pikes  of  the  seamen,  there  are  provided 
powder-flasks  for  producing  smoke  and  confusion 
on  the  enemy^s  deck,  and  shells  called  stiok-pots, 
for  producing  an  intolerable  stench.  The  moment 
and  the  spot  being  selected,  the  fuses  of  the  flasks 
and  stink-pots  are  lighted;  these  combustibles  are 
thrown  upon  the  enemy's  deck ;  and  while  the  fire, 
smoke,  and  stench  are  doing  their  work  by  con- 
fusing the  enemy,  the  boarders  climb  on  board,  and 
gain  a  mastery  by  their  personal  prowess — that  is, 
it  the  calculations  of  relative  strength  have  been  duly 
made.  Sometimes  teirible  hand-to-hand  encounters 
take  place  on  deck  before  victory  decides  for  or 
against  the  assailants. 

General  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  in  his  recent  work 
on  '  Warfare  with  Steam,'  expresses  an  opinion  that 
steam  war-ships  are  likely  sometimes  to  come  to 
close  quarters ;  and  that,  on  that  account,  they  should 
be  provided  with  a  larger  quota  of  marines  and  of 
boarding-implements  than  have  hitherto  been  sup- 
pUed  to  sailing  ships.  The  defenders,  he  adds, 
should  construct  loopholed  barricades  across  the 
terminations  of  the  quarter-deck  and  the  fore- 
castie,  to  prolong  the  defence  within  board.  The 
French  naval  officers,  it  is  known,  look  forward  to 
a  great  increase  in  all  such  military  resources  on 
board  war-steamers ;  and  Sir  Howard  is  endeavour- 
ing to  impress  similar  convictions  on  the  English 
authorities. 

BOARD  OP  A'DMIRALTY,  a  government 
department  which  has  the  management  of  all 
matters  concerning  the  British  navy.  In  the  article 
Admiral,  the  steps  are  noticed  by  which  the  duties 
of  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  in  former  days,  were 
transferred  to  a  Board  of  Commissioners.  The 
constitution  and  functions  of  this  body  will  now 
be  described. 

The  B.  of  A.  comprises  six  lords  commissioners, 
who  decide  collectively  on  all  important  questions. 
Besides  this  collective  or  corporate  action,  each  has 
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special  duties  assigned  to  him.  There  are  two  civil 
or  political  lords,  and  four  naval  or  sea  lords.  The 
first  lord,  who  is  always  a  cabinet  minister,  besides 
a  general  control,  has  the  management  of  naval 
estimates,  finance,  political  affairs,  slave-trade  pre- 
vention, appointments,  and  promotions.  The  first 
naval  lord  manages  the  composition  and  distribution 
of  the  fleet,  naval  discipline,  appointment  of  inferior 
officers,  commissioning  ships,  general  instructions, 
sailing  orders,  and  the  naval  reserve.  The  second 
naval  lord  attends  to  armaments,  manning  the  navy, 
the  coast-guard,  the  marines,  marine  artillery,  dock- 
yard brigades,  and  naval  apprentices.  The  third 
naval  lord  attends  to  naval  architecture,  the  build- 
ing and  repairiug  of  ships,  steam-machinery,  and 
new  inventions.  The  fourth  naval  lord  has  control 
over  the  purchase  and  disposal  of  stores,  victualling 
ships,  navy  medical  affairs,  transports,  convicts,  and 
pensioners.  The  junior  civil  lord  attends  to  accounts, 
mail-packets,  Greenwich  Hospital,  naval  chaplains, 
and  schools.  Under  these  six  lords  are  two  seore- 
taries-in-chief,  who  manage  the  daily  office  work. 
The  lords  all  resign  when  tiie  prime  minister  resigns, 
and  are  usually  replaced  by  others.  This  change 
gives  rise  to  many  evUs.  There  is  likely  to  be  a 
change  of  views  and  of  system :  the  new  Board  is 
not  bound  to  act  on  the  plans  of  its  predecessors ; 
and  many  of  the  costly  novelties  in  the  navy  within 
the  last  ten  years  are  directly  traceable  to  this 
cause.  The  system  is  defended  on  the  plea  that 
these  changes  infuse  new  blood  into  the  Admiralty, 
and  give  fair-play  to  increased  knowledge  and  new 
plans.  '  Some  statesmen  advocate  a  modified  plan ; 
proposing  to  render  a  few  naval  officers  of  rank 
permanent  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  only  changing 
the  others  on  a  change  of  ministry.  A  connecting- 
link  between  the  old  and  new  Boards  is  the  surveyor 
of  the  navy,  who  is  a  permanent  officer.  Every 
morning,  a  junior  lord  assists  a  clerk  in  apportioning 
all  letters  and  dispatches  among  the  several  depart- 
ments. Each  lord  of  a  department  then  attends  to 
his  own.  The  secretaries  and  the  lords  determine 
which  letters  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board 
collectively  ;  and  that  portion  of  the  correspondence 
is  treated  as  in  most  boards  and  committees.  All 
delicate  or  doubtful  matters  are  specially  reserved 
for  the  first  lord ;  but  in  the  Board  meetings  he  has 
only  one  vote,  like  the  rest.  The  Admiralty  House 
at  Whitehall  being  too  small  for  the  business 
required  to  be  done,  many  rooms  in  Somerset  House 
are  also  appropriated  by  the  Board ;  an  arrangement 
that  leads  to  mup h  waste  of  time.  The  offices  of 
the  surveyor  of  the  navy,  the  accountant-general, 
the  storekeeper-general,  the  comptroller  of  victual- 
ling and  transports,  the  navy  medical  department, 
the  comptroller  of  steam-machinery,  and  the  director 
of  works — are  at  Somerset  House ;  and  numerous 
messengers  are  employed  all  day  long  in  con- 
veying letters,  documents,  and  messages  from  those 
departments  to  the  Admiralty,  where  the  lords, 
the  chief  secretaries,  and  the  hydrographer  have 
their  offices. 

BOARD  OF  O'RDNANCE,  a  government 
department  having  the  management  of  all  affairs 
relating  to  the  artillery  and  engineering  corps  of  the 
British  army.  Under  this  precise  designation,  the 
Board  no  longer  exists  :  a.  change  having  recently 
been  made  which  requires  brief  explanation.  The 
B.  of  0.,  until  1854,  comprised  the  master-general 
of  the  Ordnance,  the  surveyor-general,  the  clerk  of 
the  Ordnance,  and  the  principal  storekeeper.  There 
was  no  chairman  at  the  meetings,  and  the  Board 
often  consisted  of  only  one  officer.  The  master- 
general  had  a  veto,  and  was  in  that  respect  more 
powerful  than  the  chief  member  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty ;  although,  not  having  necessarily  a  seat 
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in  the  cabinet,  he  had  less  political  power.  The 
Board  days  were  thrice  a  week ;  and  each  of  the 
four  members  had  control  over  certain  departments 
— ^the  patronage  of  which  was  generally  vested  in 
him.  Scarcely  any  improvements  were  made  from 
1828  till  1854,  and  the  general  arrangements  were 
very  defective.  Of  the  fom-  members,  the  master- 
general  had  a  sort  of  general  authority  and  veto ; 
the  surveyor-general  had  control  over  the  artillery,, 
engineers,  sappers  and  miners,  ordnance  medical 
corps,  contracts,  laboratory,  gunpowder,  barracks, 
and  navy  gunners;  the  chief  clerk  managed  the 
estimates,  money-arrangements,  civil  estabhshment, 
pensions,  superannuations,  and  Ordnance  property; 
while  the  storekeeper-general  had  charge  of  stores, 
store-rooms,  naval  equipments,  and  naval  war-stores. 
In  matters  relating  to  coast-defences,  it  was  often 
difficult  to  decide  between  the  Admiralty  and  the 
Ordnance :  each  Board  claiming  authoriiy.  When 
the  Crimean  disasters  took  place  in  1854  tie  defects 
of  the  B.  of  0.  became  fully  apparent ;  it  could  not 
work  harmoniously  with  the  other  government 
departments!  The  Board  was  dissolved,  the  office 
of .  master-general  abolished,  and  the  duties  were 
distributed  among  different  branches  of  the  War- 
office,  in  a  way  that  will  be  briefly  noticed  under 

WaB.  DEPABtMENT. 

BOARD  OP  TRADE.    See  Tkadb,  Boabd  of. 

BOA'R-PISH  {Capros),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
Dory  (q.  v.)  family,  or  Zeidce,  differing  from  the 
genus  Zeus,  or  Dory,  in  the  stiU  more  protractile 
mouth — ^the  resemblance  of  which  to  the  snout  of 
a  hog  is  supposed  to  have  given  origij^  to  the  name 
— in  the  want  of  spines  at  the  base  of  the  dorsal 


Boar-Ksh  (C  Aper). 

and  anal  fins,  and  of  long  filaments  to  the  dorsal 
spines.  The  body  has  the  usual  oval,  much  com- 
pressed form  of  the  family.  The  common ,  B. 
(C.  Aper)  is  a  weU-kuown  inhabitant  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, rarely  caught  on  the  coasts  of  England. 
The  eyes  are  very  large,  and  placed  far  forward; 
the  body  is  of  a  carmine  colour,  lighter  below,  and 
with  seven  transverse  orange  bands  on  the  back. 
The  flesh  is  little  esteemed. 

BOAR'S  HEAD.  The  B.  H.  is  the  subject  of 
a  variety  of  legends,  poetic  allusions,  and  carols 
connected  with  the  festivities  of  Christmas  in 
England.  At  this  wintry  season,  the  wild  boar 
was  hunted,  and  his  head  served  up  as  the  most 
important  dish  on  the  baronial  table.  According 
to  Scott's  graphic  lines : 

Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn 
By  blue-coated  serving-man ; 
Then  the  grim  boar's  head  frowned  on  high. 
Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 
Well  can  the  green-garbed  ranger  teU, 
How,  when,  and  where  the  monster  fell ; 
What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore, 
And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 


BOAST— BOATING. 


Eefeiring  to  the  article  Chkistmas  for  a  notice  of 
some  of  the  observances  on  this  occasion,  we  need 
here  only  say,  that  in  the  '  hoar's-head  carols  '  are 
found  some  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  the 
old  English  convivial  verses.  The  following,  from  a 
carol  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde  (1521),  may  be 
given: 

Capud  Apri  defero 

Seddens  laudes  Domino. 

The  boar's  head  in  hand  bring  I, 
With  garland  gay  and  rosemary; 
I  pray  yon  all  sing  merdly 
Qui  estis  in  comimio. 

The  boar's  h^ad,  I  understand. 
Is  the'ohief  service  in  this  land  ;    , 
Look  wherever  it  be  found, 
Semite  cum  ccmUco. 

The  boar's  head  'erased,'  according  to  heraldic 
phraseology,  is  a  well-known  cognizance  of  a  number 
of  old  families,  particularly  the  Grordons ;  it  also 
formed  the  sign  of  a  tavern  at  Eastcheap,  London, 
which  has  been  immortalised  by  Shakspeare.  On 
the  site  of  this  famed  tavern  now  stands  the 
statue  of  William  IV. 

BOAST  (Fr.  Ebaucher),  a  word  in  use  with 
sculptors.  To  B.,  as  its  French  original  implies, 
is  to  block  out  a  piece  of  stone  or  wood,  so  as  to 
form  a  rude  approach  to  the  ultimate  figure,  leaving 
the  smaller  details  to  be  worked  out  afterwards. 
Ornamental  portions  of  buildings  are  often  inserted 
in  their  places  in  this  condition,  a&d  frequently 
remain  so  if  they  are  in  an  obscure  position. 

BOAT  is  the  general  name  for  a  small  open  vessel. 
Boats  differ,  however,  greatly  one  from  another. 
They  maybe  slight  or  strong,  sharp  or  flat-bottomed, 
decked  or  undecked,  swift  for  despatch  or  roomy  for 
cargo,  ornamental  for  pleasure  or  plain  for  hard 
service,  deep  or  light  of  draught  for  deep  or  shallow 
water.  The  chief  varieties  supplied  to  ships  of  war 
are  the  following — Long-B. :  the  largest  B.  of  a  ship, 
furnished  with  mast  and  sails;  it  is  either  armed 
and  equipped,  to  render  warlike  service  in  certain 
situations,  or  it  is  employed  to  fetch  water,  wood, 
provisions,  and  heavy  stores  on  board.  Launch: 
longer  and.  more  flat-bottomed  than  the  long-B. ; 
being  rowed  with  a  greater  number  of  oais,  it  makes 
more  rapid  progress  up  rivers.  Barge:  a  long, 
narrow,  light  B.,  employed  in  carrying  the  principal 
officers  to  and  from  the  ship;  for  other  kinds  of 
boats  or  vessels  imder  this  name,  see  BARoa 
Pinnace:  a  B.  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inferior 
officers ;  it  has  usually  eight  oars,  whereas  the  barge 
has  ten  or  more.  GvMer:  broader,  deeper,  and 
shorter  than  the  barge  or  pinnace;  it  is  rowed 
with  six  oars,  sometimes  hoisting  a  sail,  and  is 
chiefly  employed  in  carrying  light  stores,  provisions, 
and  crew.  JoUy-B. :  a  smaller  cutter,  rowed  with 
four  oars  instead  of  six.  Yawl:  small  in  size,  and 
used  for  nearly  the  same  purposes  as  cutters  and 
jolly-boats.  Gig:  a  long  narrow  B.,  rowed  with  six 
or  eight  oars,  and  employed  by  the  chief  officer  on 
expemtions  requiring  speed.  Some  of  the  above- 
named  boats  are  diagonal-buHt  for  strength;  the 
others  are  clincher-built,  to  be  as  light  as  possible. 
The  largest  ships  of  war  carry  boats  of  all  these 
various  kinds,  varying  in  weight  from  110  cwt.  down 
to  10  cwt.;  the  smaller  ships  carry  fewer;  while 
merchant-ships  have  sddom  more  than  three — 
except  passenger-ships,  which  are  bound  by  law  to 
carry  boats  enough  to  save  all  the  passengers 
and  crew  in  case  of  disaster.  There  are  other 
kinds  of  boats  which  do  not  belong  to  ships.     See 

BOATDIG.  ^ 

In  reference  to  the  legal  regulation  of  boats  in 
the  merchant-service,  the.  following  are  the  chief 
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provisions  :  When  a  B.  belongs  to  any  ship  or  other 
vessel,  the  name  of  the  vessd  and  of  the  place  to 
which  she  belongs  must  be  painted  on  the  outside  of 
the  stern  of  the  B.,  and  the  master's  name  within 
side  the  transom — ^the  letters  to  be  white  or  yellow 
on  a  black  ground.  Boats  not  belonging  to  ships  or 
other  vessels  must  be  inscribed  wiSi  the  name  of 
the  owners  and  the  port  to  which  they  belong.  All 
boats  having  double  sides  or  bottoms,  or  any  secret 
piaffes  adapted  for  the  concealment  of  goods,  are 
liable  to  forfeiture. 

The  boats  intended  for  the  rescue  of  shipwrecked 
persons,  or  crews  and  passengers  exposed  to  that 
danger,  are  described  under  Lite-boat. 

BOA'T-FLY  (Jfotoneda),  a  genus  of  insects  of 
the  order  Hemiptera  (q.  v.),  suborder,  Heteroptera, 
and  of  the  family  of  ttie  ffydrocorisce,  or  Water- 
bugs  (q.  v.).  All  of  them,  like  the  rest  of  the  family, 
are  aquatic  insects.  Their  English  name  is  derived 
from  their  boat-like  form,  eminently  adapted  for 
progression  in  water,  and  probably  also  from  their 
remarkable  habit  of  always  swim- 
ming on  their  back — peculiar  to  the 
genus  Ifotonecta,  as  restricted  by 
recent  entomologists— and  of  resting 
in  this  posture  suspended  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  The  known  species 
of  this  genus  are  not  numerous.  One 
of  them,  N'.  glauca  (sometimes  called 
the  Water  Boatman),  is  common  in  -,,  .  t,  i_ 
Britain :  it  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  Wa^erBoatmau 
and  varies  considerably  in  colour ;  ("•  g^^^i^h 
but  exhibits  a  general  greenish  tinge,  the  other 
colours  being  black,  brown,  and  gray.  They  fly 
well,  but  seldom  use  their  wings.  They  move  with 
difficulty  on  dry  ground.  When  they  descend  into 
the  water,  they  carry  down  a  supply  of  air  for 
respiration  in  a  hollow  between  their  folded  wings. 
They  feed  on  animal  substances,  and  often  kill  and 
devour  those  of  their  own  species. 

BOATING,  the  art  of  managing  and  propelling 
a  boat.  This  is  done  either  by  means  of  oars  or 
sails.  As  sailing  is  fully  treated  under  the  head  of 
Yachting,  rowing  only  is  dealt  with  here.  The  most 
ancient  form  of  boat  known  to  have  been  used  in 
the  British  Islands  is  the  coracle ;  it  is  stiU.  much 
used  io  Wales.  The  corade  is  but  a  large  wicker- 
work  basket,  covered  with  skins,  or  some  Siin  water- 
proof substance  stretched  over  the  wicker-work, 
strengthened  by  a  cross  seat.  Seated  in  one  of  these 
rude  boats,  with  but  a  single  paddle,  it  is  astonish- 
ing with  what  dexterity  the  paddler  will  skim  over 
broken  water,  and  avoid  dangers  which  would  infal- 
Ubly  destroy  a  heavier  or  less  manageable  craft. 
From  the  coracle  spring  all  the  varied  classes  of 
boats  now  in  use,  either  as  pendants  to  ships,  or  as 
used  for  pleasure  traffic  or  a  means  of  conveyance 
upon  our  rivers  and  inland  waters.  The  wherry  next 
claims  attention.  There  are  many  kinds  of  wherries, 
but  we  only  notice  the  Thames  wherry.  This  is 
stoutly  bidlt,  and  is  constructed  to  carry  about 
eight  passengers.  It  is  usually  managed  by  one 
sculler  or  two  oarsmen;  it  is  almost  entirely 
employed  by  watermen  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  or  pleasure-parties.  The  boats  used  for 
rowing  as  a  sport  or  pastime  are  of  a  much  lighter 
and  sharper  build.  They  are  constructed  of  all  sizes, 
to  carry  from  eight  oarsmen  down  to  a  single  sculler. 
Of  this  class  of  boats,  for  racing  purposes,  we  have 
the  8,  6,  4,  2,  and  single  pair  oared  boats;  while  in 
contests  between  single  scullers,  we  have  what  is 
denominated  the  wager-boai — a  boat  so  frail  and 
light  in  its  proportions,  that  none  but  a  most  expe- 
rienced sculler  can  sit  in  one  without  danger  of 
upsetting.    For  pleasure,  we  have  another  class  of 
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boats  denominated  gigs,  of  stouter  and  more  capa- 
cious build;  tkey  are  constructed  either  for  four 
oars,  a  pair  of  oars,  or  single  sculls.  Boat-racing 
is  a  practice  of  some  antiquity,  but  it  has  only 
culminated  in  our  day.  Many  prizes  have  been 
given  from  time  to  time  for  competition,  some  of 
which  have  been  made  annual.  Perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  all  these  is  Dogget's  coat  and  badge, 
which  is  rowed  for  yearly  on  the  Thames  by  water- 


men's apprentices,  on  the  1st  of  August.  It  is  a 
prize  held  in  high  estimation  by  young  aspirants 
to  rowing  honours.  But  the  events  of  most  note 
in  the  rowing  world  are  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge 8-oared  match,  rowed  annually  upon  the 
Thames,  from  Putney  to  Mortlake.  This  match 
has  not  been  a  regular  yearly  match,  there  having 
been  occasional  intervals  at  times  of  a  year  or  two. 
In  1829,  1842,  1849,  1852,  1854,  1857,  and  1859, 
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the  Oxford  boat  carried  off  the  prize;  Cambridge 
having  wrested  it  from  Oxford  in  the  years  1836, 
1839,  1840,  1841,  1845,  1846,  1849,  1856,  1858, 
1860.  17  matches  have  come  off  in  32  years,  ttie 
balance  being  stiU  on  the  side  of  Cambridge.  It 
wiU  be  noticed  that  two  matches  were  rowed  in 
1849.  The  best  picked  men  from  each  university  are 
selected  to  contest  this  great  event,  and  the  hardest 
exercise  and  the  severest  training  gone  through  by 
the  crews,  to  improve  their  wind,  strength,  and 
endurance,  for  months  before  the  day  of  rowing; 
their  diet  consisting  mainly  of  the  plainest  cooked 
le^n  meat  and  potatoes,  witii  malt  hquors,  spirituous 
drinks  being  prohibited,  and  the  duties  of  temper- 
ance, soberness,  and  chastity  strictly  enforced.  It 
was  at  one  time  thought  that  light  men  stood  the 
best  chance  in  these  matches,  and  men  weighing 
nine  and  ten  stone  were  preferred;  but  experience 
has  shewn  this  to  be  an  error,  and  ten,  eleven,  and 
twelve  stone  men  are  now  chiefly  selected.  The 
distance  rowed  upon  this  course,  which  is  called 
5  miles,  is  about  4^.  The  time  chosen  is  usually 
at  slack-tide,  and  the  time  taken  in  rowing  varies 
according  as  there  is  little  or  no  tide  or  wind,  or  the 
reverse,  from  19  to  26  minutes.  Robert  Coombes  is 
said  to  have  rowed  it  on  one  occasion  in  18  minutes. 
The  Cambridge  boat,  in  a  closely  contested  race 
in  1860,  did  the  distance  in  26  minutes  5  seconds, 
having  previously,  ia  one  of  their  trials,  rowed  it 
in  21^,  the  young  ebb-tide,  on  the  day  of  the  match, 
being  against  them  upon  the  latter  half  of  the  course. 
From  36  to  44  strokes  of  the  oar  taken  per  minute  is 
held  to  be  fair  racing-pace ;  and  a  long  steady  even 
stroke — ^the  blade  of  the  oar  not  being  dipped  too 
deeply  in  the  water,  or  thrown  too  high  abov^ 
the  surface  when  withdrawn,  the  arms  being  well 
extended  in  taking  the  stroke,  and  the  elbows 
brought  well  home  to  the  sides  at  the  conclusion — 
is  the  kind  of  stroke  now  preferred  by  connoisseurs. 
The  other  great  events  of  the  boat-racing  world  are 
the  regattas  of  Henley  and  Putney.  At  the  former, 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  crews  usually  fight  their 
battle  over  again  in  conjunction  with  oSiers  for 
the  challenge-cup;  and  at  these  also  many  scullers' 
matches  are  rowed,  though  single  scullers'  races  for 
the  championship  of  the  Thames,  &c.,  are  usually 
events  of  themselves.  The  most  renowned  champion 
of  the  Thames  was  Robert  Coombes,  who  wrested 
the  championship  from  Charles  Campbell  on  the 
20th  of  August  1846,  having  previously  defeated 
all  the  best  men.  He  held  it  unbeaten  for  above  six 
years.  He  at  length  succumbed  to  the  prowess  of  Cole 
in  1852.  Cole,  in  1854,  was  beatMi  by  Messenger; 
Messenger  yielded  the  palm  to  KeUy  in  1856 ;  and 
KeUy  was  at  length,  in  1859,  beaten  by  Robert 
Chambers,  the  champion  of  the  Tyne,  who  now  adds 


to  his  titles  champion  of  the  Thames  also.  So  much 
is  B.  favoured  at  our  universities,  that  almost  every 
college  has  its  club. 

BOAT-LOWERING  APPARATUS  is  the  name 
given  to  certain  ropes  and  pulleys  for  lowering  boats, 
from  ships  quickly  and  safely,  in  case  of  emergency. 
Every  passenger-ship  ia  compelled  by  law  to  carry  a 
certain  number  of  boats,  depending  on  the  tonnage ; 
and  every  ship  of  war  necessarily  carries  boats  (see 
Boat)  for  minor  services ;  but  until  recent  yeais  the 
apparatus  was  very  inefficient  for  lowering  these 
boats  from  the  davits  or  cranes  by  which  they  are 
usually  suspended.  In  shipwreck  or  other  emer- 
gencies at  sea,  the  boats  were,  until  recent  years, 
often  so  difficult  to  extricate  that  they  could  not  be 
lowered  in  time  to  save  the  crew  and  passengers; 
or  in  lowering  they  capsized,  and  plunged  the 
unhappy  persons  into  the  sea.  Many  inventors 
have  recently  directed  their  ingenuity  to  this  sub- 
ject, with  a  hope  of  devising  a  remedy.  In  Lacon's 
apparatus,  the  principal  feature  is  the  employment 
of  a  friction-brake,  by  which  one  man  can  regulate 
the  rate  of  descent  to  varying  degrees  of  speed. 
Captain  Kynaston's  disengaging  hooks  are  intended 
not  only  to  lower  boats  quickly  and  safely  when 
suspended  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  but  also  to  hoist 
them  out  quickly  when  they  happen  to  be  stowed 
in-board.  Wood  and  Rogers's  apparatus  resembles 
Kynaston's  in  this  :  that  the  actual  lowering  from 
the  ship  is  effected  by  the  crew  on  shipboard,  leaving 
to  the  person  or  persons  in  the  boat  only  the  duty  of 
disengaging  it  from  the  tackle.  But  the  apparatus 
which  now  engages  most  attention  is  Clifford's,  the 
leading  principle  of  which  is,  that  the  lowering  and 
the  disengaging  are  both  effected  by  one  man  seated 
in  the  boat.  Two  ropes  or  lowering  pendants,  c  and 
d  (see  fig.),  descend  from  two  davits ;  pass  through 
blocks  or  sheaves,  /;  then  through  other  blocks,  h, 
within  and  near  the  keel  of  the  boat ;  and  finally, 
round  a  roller,  a,  placed  horizontally  beneath  the 
seat  on  which  the  manager  of  the  boat  takes  his 

Elaoe.  By  means  of  a  wmding-rope,  6,  held  in  one 
and,  he  can  regulate  the  speed  with  which  the 
other  two  ropes  unooU  themselves  from  the  roUer, 
thus  graduating  the  boat's  descent  to  the  water's 
level.  When  lowered,  the  two  ropes  can  be 
thrown  off  and  the  boat  set  free.  The  slings  or 
lifts,  g,  are  intended  to  prevent  the  canting  or 
upsetting  of  the  boat.  The  lanyard,  m,  belongs  to 
the  lashmgs,  i,  which  hold  the  boat  to  the  side  of 
the  ship ;  but  by  the  thimbles,  k,  sKpping  off  the 
prongs,  o,  the  boat  is  liberated.  The  efficiency  of. 
the  apparatus  is  most  remarkable.  In  1856,  by 
order  of  the  Admiralty,  experiments  were  made 
with  the  starboard-cutter  of  H.M.S.  Princess  Royal. 
Twelve  men  got  into  the  boat  while  it  was  hanging 
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from  the  davits ;  it  weighed,  with  the  crew  and  the 
gear,  nearly  tliee  tons;  nevertheleBs,  this  cutter, 
Sius  laden,  was  suooessfidly  and  cniiokly  lowered  by 
one  of  the  twelve  men,  to  a  depth  of  40  feet  from 


the  davits  to  the  water.  Many  other  experiments- 
of  similar  kind  were  made.  Glifford's  apparatus  is 
now  supplied  to  many  ships  of  war  and  merohant- 
'      and  many  hves  nave  been  saved  by  its 
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means,  under  ciroumstanoes  which  would  almost 
certainly  have  proved  fatal  under  the  old  mode  of 
lowering  boats  from  the  davits. 

The  apparatus  above  described  is  a  mere  append- 
age, not  necessarily  depending  on  the  form  and 
construction  of  the  boat. 

BOA'TSWAIN  is  a  warrant-officer  on  board  her 
Majesty's  ships,  who  has  charge  of  the  boats,  sails, 
rigging,  cables,  anchors,  flags,  and  cordage.  He  is 
immefflately  under  the  master  in  some  of  these  duties ; 
he  frequently  examines  the  masts  and  yards,  sails 
and  ropes,  to  report  on  their  condition  and  efficiency. 
He  also  keeps  account  of  all  the  spare  rigging,  &c., 
and  superintends  the  replacement  of  old  by  new. 
The  B.  has  certain  duties  in  connection  with  the 
crew:  he  assists  in  the  necessary  business  of  the 
ship,  and  in  relieving  the  watch.  In  bad  weather, 
he  looks  well  to  the  boats  and  anchors,  especially 
when  night  is  coming  on.  A  B.  should  be  a  good 
sailor,  a  good  rigger,  and  a  vigilant,  sober,  firm  man. 
The  boatswain's  mate  assists  in  all  the  above- 
named  duties  ;  and  to  him  is  assigned  the  repulsive 
office  of  iiuBicting  the  flogging  to  which  seamen  are 
sometimes  sentenced. 

BO'BBIN'-lfBT  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of  net- 
fabric,  usually  made  of  cotton-thread.  It  is  of  the 
nature  of  lace,  but  is 
made  in  the  lace-frame 
instead  of  by  hand. 
The  texture  is  pecu- 
liar: it  consists  in  the 
interlacing  of  a  set  of 
long  threads,  represent- 
ing the  warp  in  com- 
mon ,  weaving,  with  a 
set  of  cross  ones  (the 
weft),  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  mesh- 
texture.  B.  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  of 
textile  fabrics,  and  forms  an  extensive  branch  of 
business,  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  in 
this  country  being  Nottinghaih.     See  Lace  Mahu- 

FACTUKE. 

BO'BBIN S  are  small  wooden  rollers,  flanged  at 
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the  ends,  to  hold  yam,  which  is  wound  on  them  as 
a  preparatory  process  to  warping  in  the  manufacture 
of  cloth.  B.  are  likewise  extensively  iised  in  the 
spinnmg  of  yarn,  chiefly  in  the  preparatory  pro- 
cesses, for  holding  rove.  In  throstle-spinning,  how- 
ever, they  are'  an  essential  part  of  the  machinery, 
as  they  receive  the  thread  on  their  respective 
spindles  as  it  comes  from  the  rollers.  B.  are  like- 
wise very  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
thread. 

Besides  these,  there  are  three  other  kinds  of  B., 
although  not  of  the  genuine  type,  which  deserve  to 
be  named  as  belonging  to  the  class — ^viz.:  the  B. 
used  for  holding  silk,  which  are  flangeless,  the  ends 
being  merely  raised  and  rounded  a  little,  by  slightly 
hollowing  me  barreL  Then  the  bobbin,  called  in 
Scotland  pirn,  for  delivering  the  weft  from  the 
shuttle,  is  simply  a  tapered  pin,  bored,  it  may  be, 
throughout,  vidth  but  the  rudiments  of  a  flange  at 
the  thick  end;  and  next,  the  bobbin  used  for  a 
similar  purpose  in  lace-weaving,  is  merely  a  thin 
metal  pulley,  about  the  size  of  a  halfpenny,  deeply 
grooved  in  the  rim,  to  hold  the  thread-weft.  B., 
again,  of  a  large  size,  and  flanged  and  ribbed  like  the 
frame  of  a  sand-glass,  are  called  reels,  are  chiefly 
used  in  cordage-spinning,  and  are  frequently  of  iron. 

The  B.  used  iit  the  thread-manufacture  are  small, 
being  from  less  than  one  inch  to  more  than  two, 
according  as  they  are  made  for  three  or  six  ply-cord, 
and  holding  200  yards  each.  The  thread  B.,  and 
those  for  warping,  are  of  hard  wood,  turned  out  of  the 
sohd  block ;  but  the  larger  B.,  for  rove,  called  slub- 
bing  B.,  are  of  pine,  with  the  ends  and  barrels  turned 
individually  on  the  same  arbor,  and  glued  together. 

The  quantity  of  B.  used  in  the  various  branches 
of  business  is  enormous.  In  the  thread  manufacture 
alone,  the  wood  required  fqr  them,  in  Britain  only, 
is  stated  to  be  at  least  40,000  tons  annually ;  and 
assuming  that  a  ton  of  wood  produces  50  gross, 
taking  the  small  and  large  together,  we  have 
2,000,000  gross  annually  consumed  in  this  manu- 
facture, costing  from  5d.  to  Is.  4d.  a  gross,  according 
to  size,  or,  at  an  average,  at  least  £80,000. 

This  enormous  production  is,  of  course,  the  result 
of  the  machinery  employed  in  it.  The  thread  B. 
are  turned  by  a  self-acting  lathe,  which  turns  out 
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about  100  gross  in  10  hours,  thereby  effecting  a 
saving  of  about  sixteenfold,  as  compared  with  hand- 
turning  ;  -whilst  the  attendant  has  nothing  to  do  but 
feed  the  machine,  by  dropping  the  blocks  into  a 
hopper,  from  which  they  pass  smgly  into  the  lathe, 
where  they  are  finished  and  dropped  one  by  one  out 
of  the  machine. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  B.  made  use  of,  for 
warj>ing  and  spinning,  in  the  various  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  country,  cannot  be  so  well  ascer- 
tained.    It  must  be  very  great. 

The  price  of  the  B.  ranges  from  about  6s.  a  gross  to 
about  Sis ;  or  2s.  6d.  a  piece  for  the  large  wooden 
B.  used  in  cordage-spinning.  The  wood  for  B.  is 
becoming  scarce,  so  enormous  is  the  supply  wanted; 
and  the  trade  is  now  unjder  apprehension  as  to  how 
it  is  to  be  kept  up. 

BO'BBIO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Trebbia,  about  37  miles  north-east  of 
Genoa.  B.  is  an  ancient  place,  having  originated 
from  a  church  and  convent  erected  here  in  the 
end  of  the  6th,  or  beginning  of  the  7th  c,  in 
the  crypt  of  which  St  Columbanus  and  some 
of  his  disciples  lie  buried.  B.  has  a  cathedral,  an 
episcopal  palace,  and  a  palace  belonging  to  the 
Malaspina  family.  It  is  guarded  from  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  PeUice  by  a  long  embankment,  built 
by  a  money-grant  from  Oliver  CromweU,  dxiriug 
whose  protectorate  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  inundation.    Pop.  3976. 

BO'BIA,  or  PIRATE  ISLE,  a  singular  island  in 
the  Bay  of  Amboise,  off  the  coast  of  Guinea,  Africa. 
Originally  of  considerable  size,  it  has  been  greatly 
reduced  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  the  same 
agency  is  still  gradually  lessening  it.  It  is  difficult 
of  access,  on  account  of  the  precipitous  character  of 
its  shores,  but  is  said  to  be  densely  peopled. 

BO'B-0-LINK,  or  BO'BLINK,  EEED  BIRD,  or 
BICE  BIRD  (Dolichonyx  oryzivorus),  a  bird  nearly 
allied  to  buntings  and  sparrows,  but  of  a  genus 
characterised  by  stiff-pointed  tail-feathers.  It  is 
rather  larger  than  a  ydlow-hammer ;  and  the  male 
in  his  summer  or  nuptial  plumage  exhibits  a  fine 
contrast  of  colours,  black,  yeUow,  and  white.  The 
female  differs  greatly  from  the  male  in  colours  of 
plumage,  yellowish-brown  chiefly  prevailing ;  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  the  males  assume  the 
comparatively  dull  hues  of  the  females.  The  B.  is 
a  bird  of  passage,  spending  the  winter  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  summer  it  is  found  as  far  north  as  the 
banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  in  lat.  54°,  but  is  most 
plentiful  in  the  Atlantic  states  and  other  eastern 
parts  of  America,  where  it  is  to  be  seen  in  every 
meadow  and  cornfield.  It  renders  good  service  by 
the  destruction  of  insects  and  their  larvae ;  but  the 
immense  flocks  which  congregate  on  their  return 
southwards  in  autumn,  commit  great  ravages  in  the 
rice-plantations  of  Carolina.  At  this  season,  these 
birds  become  extremely  fat,  and  are  killed  in  great 
numbers  for  the  table.  Their  flesh  is  delicate,  and 
resembles  that  of  the  ortolan. 

The  B.  generally  makes  its  nest  in  a  grassy 
meadow,  an  artless  strncture  of  ii  few  dry  stalks 
and  leaves,  with  a  lining  of  finer  grass.  It  displays 
the  same  instinct  with  many  other  birds,  of  seeking 
to  lead  intruders  away  from  its  nest,  by  pretending 
great  anxiety  about  some  other  part  of  the  field. 
During  the  breeding-season,  the  males  are  very 
musical,  singing  mostly  in  the  air,  in  which  they 
seem  to  rise  and  fall  in  successive  jerks.  Their  song 
is  very  pleasing,  and  is  '  emitted  with  a  volubility 
bordering  on  the  burlesque.'  On  account  of  their 
beauty  and  powers  of  song,  many  are  caught,  caged, 
and  sold  in  the  New  York  and  other  markets. 
130 


BOBRITI'SK,  a  fortified  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Minsk,  and  88  miles  south-east  of 
the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Beresina,  and  is  a  station  for  the  steam- 
packets  navigating  the  Dnieper  and  Beresina.  It 
was  besieged  ineffectually  by  the  French  in  1812. 
Pop.  stated  at  10,000. 

BO'B-STAY,  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  is  a  rope 
used  to  confine  the  bowsprit  down  to  the  stem  or 
cut-water;  its  purpose  is  to  keep  the  bowsprit 
steady,  by  counteracting  the  force  of  the  stays  of 
the  foremast,  which  draw  it  upwards. 

BO'CA  (Span,  meauiag  Mouth),  a  term  applied  to 
the  entrance  of  various  straits  and  rivers,  chiefly  in 
America. — 1.  B.  Chica,  the  channel  of  28  miles  in 
length,  which  leads  to  Cartagena  in  New  Granada. 
— 2,  B.  de  Navios,  the  largest  and  most  southerly 
outlet  of  the  Orinoco. — 3.  B.  Grande,  a  bay  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zucar,  in  Costa 
Rica. — i.  B.-  del  Toro,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in 
Costa  Rica,  in  lat.  9°  20'  N.,  and  long.  82°  W. 

BO'CCA  TI'GRIS,  or  BOGUE,  the  name  given 
to  that  portion  of  the  estuary  of  the  Canton  River 
(q.  V.)  extending  north  from  lat.  22°  45'  N. ;  south 
of  this  point,  the  estuary  is  designated  the  '  Outer 
Waters.'  In  the  centre  of  the  B.  T.  are  the  rocky 
islands  of  North  and  South  Wautung,  while  on  the 
east  the  B.  T.  has  the  islands  of  Anunghoy  and 
Chuenpee,  and  on  the  west  the  Ty-cock-tow  island. 
On  these  islands  are  situated  the  Bogue  forts,  which 
have  been  more  than  once  captured  by  the  British. 
The  last  time  they  were  taken  was  in  November 
1856,  the  occasion  of  quarrel  being  the  refusal  of 
the  Chinese  to  make  proper  reparation  for  the 
capture  of  a  vessel  under  British  protection,  but 
alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  nothing  but  a 
smuggling  craft,  contriving  to  hide  its  real  character 
by  hoisting  the  British  flag. 

BOCOA'CCIO,  Giovanni,  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  Decamerone,  was  born  in  Paris,  1313.  He 
styled  himself  Da  Certaldo,  and  was  sometimes 
named  II  Gertaldese  by  others,  because  his  family 
sprang  from  Certaldo,  a  village  in  the  Florentine 
territory.  From  an  early  period  he  displayed  an 
invincible  attachment  to  poetry,  which  his  father 
attempted  in  various  ways  to  thwart;  but  as  soon 
as  B.  had  attained  his  majority,  he  commenced  to 
follow  vigorously  his  own  inclinations,  poetising 
both  in  the  Italian  and  Latin  tongues,  but  not  with 
any  '  fine  issues.'  In  prose  he  succeeded  far  better, 
developing  quickly  that  airy  grace  of  style  which 
suits  so  admirably  his  light  and  lively  tales,  and 
which  soon  placed  him  in  the  hi^est  rank  of 
Italian  prose-vn?iters.  He  studied  Dante  closely, 
but  did  not  confine  himself  to  literature  pro- 
perly so  called.  In  1350,  B.  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Petrarch,  and,  following  his  friend's 
example,  collected  many  books  and  copied  rare 
MSS.,  which  he  could  not  afford  to  buy.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  the  first  Italian  who  ever  pro- 
cured from  Greece  a  copy  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.  He  also  wrote  a  Genealogy  of  the  Gods,  in 
15  books,  which  was  unquestionably  the  most  com- 
prehensive mythological  work  that  Europe  had  as 
yet  seen.  But  not  only  was  B.  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time,  he  was  also  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  in  his  scholarship.  He  helped 
to  give  a  freer  direction  and  a  greater  expansiveness 
to  knowledge,  stimulated  his  contemporaries  to  the 
study  of  Greek,  and  wished  to  substitute  the  wisdom 
of  antiquity  for  the  unprofitable  scholasticism  that 
prevailed. 

While  in  Naples  (1341),  B.  fell  passionately  in  love 
with  a  young  lady  who  was  generally  supposed  to 
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be  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  King  Robert.  His 
passion  was  returned,  and  to  gratify  his  mistress, 
B.  wrote  II  Filocopo,  a  prose-romance,  and  after- 
wards La  Teseide,  the  first  attempt  at  romantic 
epic  poetry,  and  written  in  ottava  rima,  of  which 
B.  may  be  considered  the  inventor.  In  1342,  he 
returned  to  Florence,  but  in  1344,  went  back  to 
Naples,  where  he  wrote  his  Amorosa  Fiammetta,  II 
Fuostrata,  and  V Amorosa  Visione.  Here  also  he 
composed  his  famous  Decamerone,  to  please  Joanna, 
the  daughter  and  successor  of  King  Robert.  It 
consists  of  100  stories,  ten  of  which  are  told  each 
day  by  seven  ladies  and  three  gentlemen,  who  had 
fled  from  Florence  during  the  frightful  plague  of 
1348,  to  a  country  villa,  and  who  try  to  banisSfi  fear 
by  abandoning  every  moment  to  deHoious  gaiety. 
It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  literary  merits  of 
the  boolc  In  abundance  of  incident  especially,  it  is 
almost  inexhaustible,  though  many  of  the  stories  are 
taken  from  older  collections  of  Conies  et  FabUamc. 
It  is,  however,  unfortunately  steeped  in  impurity. 
B.  once  more  returned  to  Florence  about  1350.  He 
was  now  honoured  with  several  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  subsequently  even 
thought  of  entering  into  holy  orders .  as  a  penance 
for  the  immoral  hfe  he  had  previously  led.  From 
this  artificial  course  of  repentance  he  was  wisely 
dissuaded  by  Petrarch,  who  advised  him  to  be 
content  witii  changing  his  conduct.  In  1373,  B. 
was  appointed  Dantean  professor  at  Florence ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  was  to  deliver  elucidatory  lectures 
on  the  Divina  Com/media  of  the  great  poet,  and 
zealously  devoted  himself  to  the  difficult  task 
thus  imposed  on  him;  but  his  health  failing,  he 
resigned  the  office,  and  retired  to  his  little  property 
at  Certaldo,  where  he  died,  December  21,  1375,  16 
months  after  his  friend  Petrarch.  Besides  those 
works  we  have  already  mentioned,  B.  wrote  Origine, 
Vita  e  Oostumi  di  Dante  Aiighieri,  and  Cominento 
sopra  la  Gommedia  di  Dante.  This  commentary  on 
the  Divine  Comedy  extends  only  to  the  17th  canto 
of  the  Inferno.  In  Latin,  B.  wrote,  beside  the 
Genealogia  Deorwm,  a  work  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  De  Montibus,  Sihns,  Fontibus,  Lacubus, 
Fhtminibus,  &c. ;  De  CasiJms  Virorum  el  Fceminarvmi 
Illustrium  ;  De  Claris  Mulieribus,  &,c. 

BOCCAGE,  Mabib  Anne  FiQtrEi  dtt,  a  French 
poetess,  was  bom  at  Rouen,  22d  October  1710,  and 
received  her  education  in  the  monastery  of  the 
Assumption  at  Paris,  where  her  poetic  tendencies 
early  developed  themselves,  though  only  furtively. 
She  first  appeared  as  an  authoress  in  a  small  volume 
of  poems,  published  in  1746 ;  next  as  an  imitator  of 
Milton  in  her  Paradis  Terrestre  (1748) ;  and  in 
1756,  issued  her  most  important  work,  La  Colrnn- 
biade.  The  letters  which  she  addressed  to  her 
sister,  Madame  Duperron,  while  travelling  through 
England,  Holland,  and  Italy,  are  the  most  inter- 
esting things  which  have  fallen  from  her  pen. 
During  her  life,  she  was  excessively  admired  and 
bepraised,  especially  by  Voltaire,  Fontenelle,  and 
Claira'ut.  She  used  to  be  described  as  Formd  Veniis, 
arte  Minerva!  The  complimentary  poems  addressed 
to  her  would,  it  collected,  fill  many  voliunes.  She 
was  elected  member  of  the  academies  of  Rome, 
Bologna,  Padua,  Lye  and  Rouen.  She  dild  8th 
August  1802.  Her  poems  faU  now  to  explain  the 
reputation  she  once  enjoyed,  and  dispose  us  to 
believe  that  her  personal  attractions  must  have 
given  a  charm  to  her  verses. 

BOCHART,  SamueIi,  a  learned  Protestant  divine, 
was  bom  of  an  ancient  family  at  Rouen,  in  1599. 
He  very  early  exhibited  remarkable  talent,  chiefly 
phUol'ogical.  After  studying  at  Paris,  Sedan,  and 
Saumur,  visiting  England  in  1621,  and  finishing  his 


education  at  Leyden,  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the 
Protestant  church  at  Caen,  where  he  became  very 
popular.  In  1629,  he  gained  great  reputation  by  his 
victory,  in  a  public  discussion  of  several  days' 
duration,  over  the  famous  Jesuit,  Doctor  Verin. 
The  meetings  gained  additional  gclat  from  the 
occasional  presence  of  the  Viceroy  of  Normandy, 
the  Duke  of  LongueviUe.  In  1646,  appeared  his 
Sacred  Geography,  bearing  the  title  of  Phaleg  and 
Panaan.  His  Hierozoicon,  or  Scripture  Zoology, 
to  which  he  devoted  many  years  of  his  life,  appeared 
posthumously  in  1675.  In  1652,  B.  was  invited  to 
Stockholm  by  Queen  Christina,  and  went  thither 
accompaijied  by  his  friend  Huet.  The  court-life, 
however,  did  not  suit  him,  and  his  visit  was 
short.  He  died  suddenly,  in  1667,  while  speaking 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Caen  Academy  of  Antiquaries. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  life  by 
Morin,  was  published  at  Leyden  in  1712 ;  and  a 
new  improved  edition  of  the  Hierozoicon,  his  most 
valuable  work,  at  Leipsio,  in  3  vols.  4to  (1793 — 
1796),  by  Rosenmuller. 

BO'CHNIA,  a  town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  capital  of 
a  circle  of  the  same  name,  and  about  25  miles  east- 
south-east  of  Cracow.  The  houses  are  built  chiefly 
of  wood.  There  are  extensive  mines  of  rock-salt  in 
its  vicinity,  which  ejnploy  upwards  of  500  miners, 
and  yield  annually  about  13,000  tons  of  salt.    Pop. 

5300. 

/ 

BOCKH,  Augustus,  the  most  erudite  classical 
antiquary  of  Germany  at  the  present  day,  was  bom 
24th  November  1785,  at  Carlsruhe,  and  entered 
the  university  of  Halle  in  1803.  The  prelections  of 
Wolf  determined  him  to  the  science  of  philology. 
His  first  publication  was  Commentaiio  in  Platonig 
qui  vulgo  fertur  Minoem  (Halle,  1806).  In  1808, 
appeared  his  Orcecce  Trag(xdice  Principum,  JEschyli, 
Sophodis,  Furipidis,  num  ea  qua  supersunt  et  genuina 
omnia  sint.  In  1809,  he  became  ordinary  professor 
at  the  university  of  Heidelberg;  and  in  1811,  he 
was  translated  to  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  and  Ancient 
Literature,  at  Berlin,  where  he  has  taught  for 
upwards  of  forty  years,  forming  many  excellent 
scholars,  and  extending  his  reputation  through  all 
the  learned  circles  of  Europe.  His'  conception  of 
philology  as  an  organically  constructed  whole,  which 
aims  at  nothing  short  of  an  intellectual  reproduction 
of  antiquity,  excited  for  a  long  time  great  opposition 
among  his  professional  contemporaries,  but  has 
undoubtedly  given  an  impetus  to  a  deeper  study  of 
the  old  classical  world.  His  lectures  include  not 
merely  a  grammatico-historical  interpretation  of  the 
ancient  authors,  but  also  archaeology  proper,  the 
history  of  ancient  literature,  philosophy,  politics, 
religion,  and  social  life.  The  four  great  works  of  B. 
which  have,  in  fact,  opened  up  new  paths  in  the 
study  of  antiquity,  are,  1st,  his  edition  of  Pindar 
(2  vols.,  Leip.  1811 — 1822),  in  which  the  metre  and 
rhythm  of  the  poet,  as  well  as  his  artistic  skill,  are 
investigated  and  discussed  with  prof  oimd  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  2d,  The  Political  Economy  of  Athens 
(2  vols.,  Berlin,  1817),  a  work  whigh  remains  unsur- 
passed for  subtle  research,  surprising  results,  and 
clear  exposition.  It  treats  of  the  prices  of  goods, 
rate  of  workmen's  wages,  rent  of  houses  and  land, 
and  other  points  of  commercial  economy,  as  well  as 
of  the  larger  questions  of  the  state  income  and 
expenditure.  It  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  Sir  George  ComewaU  Lewis,  under  the  title 
of  The  Public  Economy  of  Athens  (Lond.  2d  edit, 
revised,  1842).  3d,  Investigations  concerning  the 
WeigJiis,  Coins,  and  Measures  of  Antiquity  (BerL 
1838).  4th,  Records  of  the  Maritmve  Affairs  of  Attica 
(Eerl.  1840).  The  most  important  of  his  lesser  works 
are  the  Deodopment  of  the  Doctrines  of  PhUolaua, 
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the  Pythagorean,  his  edition  of  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles,  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Silver  Mines  of 
Lawrion  in  Attica.  B.  has  also  the  honour  of  having 
commenced,  in  1824,  the  great  -work  entitled  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Grcecarum,  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  which,  in  1850, 
had  reached  its  third  volrane.  It  is  intended  to 
contain  every  known  Greek  inscription,  whether 
printed  or  in  manuscript.  In  1852,  appeared  his 
Researches  on  the  Cosstmcal  System  of  Plato;  and  in 
1855,  The  Imnar  Cycles  of  the  Greeks. 

BO'CKLAND,   BOCLAND,   or  BOOKLAND, 

one  of  the  original  modes  of  tenure  of  manor-land, 
also  called  charter-land  or  deed-land,  which  was 
held  by  a  short  and  simple  deed  under  certain  rents 
and  free  services.  It  was  land  that  had  been  severed 
by  an  act  of  government  from  the  Polcland  (q.  v.), 
and  converted  into  an  estate  of  perpetual  inheritance. 
It  might  belong  to  the  church,  to  the  king,  or  to  a 
subject ;  it  might  be  alienable  and  divisible  at  the 
win  of  the  proprietor ;  it  might  be  limited  ia  its 
descent,  without  any  power  of  alienation  in  the 
possessor.  It  was  often  granted  for  a  single  life  or 
for  more  lives  than  one,  with  remainder  in- perpetuity 
to  the  chiirch.  It  was  forfeited  for  various  deUn- 
quencies  to  the  state. 

The  estate  of  the  higher  nobility  consisted  chiefly 
of  bockland.  Bishops  and  abbots  might  have  B.  of 
their  own,  in  addition  to  what  they  held  in  right  of 
the  church.  The  Anglo-Saxon  kings  had  private 
estates  of  B.,  and  these  estates  did  not  merge  ia  the 
crown,  but  were  devisable  by  will,  gift,  or  sale,  and 
transmissible  by  inheritande,  in  the  same  manner  as 
B.  by  a  subject.  (Kerr's  Blachstone,  vol.  ii.,  p.  88 ; 
and  see  An  Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  the 
Royal  Prerogative  in  England,  by  John  Allen, 
1830,  pp.  143 — 151 ;  and  Wharton's  Law  Dictionary, 
2d  ed.,  under  Bockland.) 

EO'DEN-SEE.    See  Constance,  Lake  oe. 

BODE'S  LAW,  an  arithmetical  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the 
Sim.  'It  may  be  thus  stated:  Write,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  row  of  fours,  and  under  these  place  a 
geometrical  series  beginning  with  3,  and  increasing 
by  the  ratio  2,  puttiag  the  3  under  the  second  4 ; 
and  by  addition  we  have  the  series  4, 7, 10,  &c.,  which 
gives  nearly  the  relative  distances  of  the  planets 
from  the  sun. 

4        4        4        4        44        4        4        4 
3        6      12      24      48      96    192    384 

"~4       7      10      16      28      52    100    196    388 

Thus,  if  10  be  taken  as  the  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun,  4  wiU  give  that  of  Mercury,  7  that  of 
Venus,  and  so  forth.  The  actual  relative  distances 
are  as  follow,  making  10  the  distance  of  the  earth — 

Mercury.  Venus.  Earth.  Mars.  Asteroids.  Jupiter.  Saturn.  Uranus.  Neptune. 

3-9  7-2  10  15-2  27-4  52  95-4  192  300 
Close  as  is  the  correspondence  between  the  law  and 
the  actual  distances,  no  physical  reason  has  been 
given  to  account  for  it,  although  there  is  little 
room  for  doubt  that  such  exists.  B.  L.,  therefore,  in 
the  present  state  of  science,  is  termed  empirical. 
Kepler  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  law,  and  Bode 
argued  from  it  that  a  planet  might  be  found  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  to  fill  up  the  gap  that  existed 
at  the  time  in  the  series.  The  discovery  of  the 
Asteroids  has  proved  the  correctness  of  this  predic- 
tion. The  greatest  deviation  from  the  law  is  seen 
in  the  case  of  Neptune ;  but  if  we  were  acquainted 
with  the  principles  from  which  the  law  proceeds,  we 
might  also  be  able  to  account  for  the  discrepancy. 
Similar  relations,  though  expressed  in  different 
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numbers,  are  found  to  subsist  in  the  distances  of 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  from  their 
primaries. 

BO'DKIN,  an  instrument  used  by  wbmen  of  anti- 
quity to  fasten  up  their  hair  behind.  It  was  the 
method  commonly  adopted  by  the  priests  of  Cybele, 
as  weU  as  by  the  female  characters  in  Greek 
tragedy,  the  B.  being  highly  ornamented.  Silver 
boiSdns  are  stiU.  worn  in  a  similar  way  by  the  pea- 
sant girls  of  Naples.  The  term  B.  is  also  appHed  to 
a  sharp-pointed  instniment  for  piercing  holes  in 
cloth,  and  it  was  at  one  time  a  very  common  name 
for  a  dagger. 

BO'DLB,  an  ancient  copper  coin  in  Scotland,  in 
value  the  sixth  of  a  penny  sterling.  According  to 
Jamieson,  the  B.  is  said  to  have  been  so  called  from 
a  mint-master  of  the  name  of  Botliwdl. 

BODLEY,  Sir  Thomas,  the  restorer  of  the 
library  originally  established  at  Oxford  by  Hum- 
phrey, Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  born  at  Exeter, 
March  2,  1544.  His  family  being  forced  to  flee 
from  England  during  the  persecutions  of  Mary, 
settled  at  Geneva,  where  B.  studied  languages 
and  divinity  under  the  most  distinguished  professots 
of  that  city.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  completed  his  studies 
at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A, 
and  was  afterwards  elected  a  proctor.  After 
travelling  some  time  abroad,  he  was  employed 
by  the  queen  in  diplomatic  missions  to  Denmark, 
I^anoe,  and  Holland,  and  returned  to  his  favourite 
city,  Oxford,  in  1597,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  especially  to  the  extension  of  the  univer- 
sity library,  now  called  the  BoDLEVAif  (q.  v.), 
in  B.'s  honour.  In  collecting  rare  and  valuable 
books  from  many  parts  of  Europe,  B.  expended  a 
very  large  sum,  and  also  left  an  estate  for  salaries 
to  ofiicers,  repair  of  the  library,  and  purchase  of 
books.  He  was  knighted  by  King  James,  and  died 
at  Oxford,  January  28,  1612.  B.'s  autobiography, 
extending  to  the  year  1609,  together  with  a  collec- 
tion of  his  letters,  has  been  published  under  the 
title  Rdjquim  Bodleiance  (Lond.  1703). 

BODLEY' AN  or  BODLEI'AN  LIBEAKY,  the 

public  library  of  Oxford  university,  restored  by 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley  (q.  v.)  in  1597,  his  first  act 
being  the  presentation  of  a  large"  collection  of 
valuable  books,  purchased  on  the  continent  at 
an  expense  of  £10,000.  Through  his  influence  and 
noble  example,  the  library  was  speedily  enriched  by 
numerous  other  important  contributions.  Among 
the  earliest  subsequent  benefactors  of  the  B.  L., 
which  was  opened  in  1602,  with  a  weU-assorted 
collection  of  about  3000  volumes,  were  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  presented  it  with  250  volumes  of 
valuable  Greek  MSS. ;  Sir  Thomas  Roe ;  Sir  Kenehu 
Digby ;  and  Archbishop  Laud,  who  made  it  a  mag- 
nificent donation  of  1300  MSS.  in  more  than  twenty 
different  languages.  Upwards  of  8000  volumes  of 
the  library  of  the  famous  John  Selden  (q.  v.)  went 
to  the  Bodleyan  Library.  General  Fairfax  pre- 
sented the  library  with  many  MSS.,  among  which 
was  Koger  Dodsworth's  collection  of  160  volimies  on 
EngKsh  history.  During  the  present  century,  the 
most  important  bequests  have  been  the  collections 
of  Eichard  Gough,  on  British  Topography  and  Saxon 
and  Northern  Literature  ;  of  Edmund  Malone,  the 
editor  of  Shakspeare;  and  of  Erancis  Douce;  also 
a  sum  of  £40,000,  by  the  Eev.  Robert  Mason,  the 
interest  to  be  expended  on  books.  By  purchase, 
the  library  acquired  some  magnificent  collections 
of  Oriental,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  books  and 
MSS.  The  B.  L.  is  particularly  rich  in  biblical 
codices,   rabbinical  literature,   and    materials   for 
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British  history.  By  the  Copyright  Act,  it  is  entitled 
to  a  copy  of  every  book  printed  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  number  o£  volumes  it  possessed  in 
1859  is  estimated  at  260,000,  in  addition  to  22,000 
in  manuscript.  The  first  catalogue  of  the  printed 
books  was  published  by  the  first  librarian,  Dr  James, 
in  1600 ;  the  last  in  1843,  in  three  volumes,  by  Dr 
Bandind,  the  eleventh  who  has  held  the  office  since 
the  institution  of  the  library,  and  trho  still  (1860) 
continues  to  hold  it.  In  the  interval,  several  cata- 
logues of  various  departments  of  the  library  were 
published;  and  a  supplemental  volume  was  added 
by  Dr  Bandinel  in  1850.  By  statutes  drawn  up  for 
the  government  of  the  library  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, 
it  was  decreed  that  the  vice-chancellor,  the  proctors, 
and  the  regius  professors  of  divinity,  law,  medicine, 
Hebrew,  and  Greek,  should  be  visitors  and  curators ; 
a  statute  passed  in  1856  added  '  five  more  residents 
to  be  elected  by  congregation  for  ten  years,  if  con- 
tinuing to  reside,  and  to  be  re-eligible.'  Members 
of  the  university  who  have  taken  a  degree  are 
admitted  to  the  use  of  the  library — a  small  addition 
6n  the  matriculation  fees,  and  an  annual  payment, 
being  charged  for  the  privilege.  Literary  men,  pro- 
perly recommended,  are  allowed  to  make  extracts 
from  liie  works  in  the  library,  which  is  open  between 
Lady-Day  and  Michaelmas  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  tiU  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  during  the 
other  half  of  the  year  from  ten  to  three.  It  is  shut 
during  certain  holidays,  and  for  visitation  purposes, 
in  the  aggregate  about  34  days  in  the  year,  besides 
Sundays.  Since  1856,  a  reading-room,  open  through- 
Out  the  year  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  ten 
in  the  evening,  has  been  attached  to  the  Ubrary. 

BO'DMANN  (ancient  Sodami  Castrum),  a  village 
of  Baden,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stockach,  on  Lake 
Constance,  with  ruins  of  a  castle,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  lieutenants  {Botemarm  or  Bodmanno, 
messenger  or  legcUm)  of  the  Carlovingian  kings; 
hence  the  German  name  of  the  lake,  Bodman-see, 
or  Boden-see.    Pop.  900. 

BODMER,  JoH.  Jak.,  a  German  poet  and  UUSror 
tear,  was  bom  at  Greifensee,  near  Zurich,  19th  July 
1698.  The  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 
together  with  the  English,  French,  and  Italian 
toasters,  having  convinced  him  of  the  poverty  and 
tastelessness  of  existing  German  literature,  he 
resolved  to  attempt  a  reformation.  ,.  Accordingly,  in 
1721,  along  with  a  few  other  young  scholars,  he 
commenced  a  critical  periodical,  entitled  Discurse 
der '  Maler,  in  which  the  living  poets  were  sharply 
handled.  After  1740,  when  B.  published  a  treatise  on 
3%e  Wonderfid  in  Poetry,  a  hterary  war  broke  out 
between  him  and  Gottsched,  which  was  long  waged 
with  great  bitterness ;  yet  it  was  not  without  fruits, 
inasmuch  as  it  partly  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Augustan  epoch  of  German  literature.  B.  died 
at  Zurich  (in  the  university  of  which  he  had  held 
the  chair  of  history  for  50  years),  2d  January  1783. 
As  an  author,  he  was  marked  by  inexhaustible 
activity,  but  his  poems,  dramas,  and  translations 
have  no  vigour  or  originality.  His  best  known 
production  is  the  Noaxihide  (Zurich,  1752).  He  did 
greater  service  to  literature  by  republishing  the  old 
German  poets,  the  Minnesingers,  and  a  part  of  the 
Nibelungen,  as  also  by  his  numerous  critical  writings. 

BO'DMIN,  a  town  in  the  middle  of  Cornwall, 
26  miles  north-north-west  of  Plymouth.  It  is 
situated  partly  in  a  valley  and  partly  on  the  side  of 
a  hill,  and  consists  principally  of  one  street  a  mile 
long.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  wool.  It  arose  in  a 
priory  foimded  in  the  10th  c,  and  was  long  an 
important  place,  having,  besides  the  priory,  a  cathe- 
dral and  13  churches.  Of  the  latter,  only  one  now 
exists,  built  in  ttie  15th  century.    The  priory  was , 


once  the  property  of  Thomas  Stemhold,  one  of  the 
translators  of  the  Psalms  of  David  into  English 
metre.  A  carnival,  or  low  kind  of  festival,  was 
formerly  held  near  Bodmin;  and  a  leper-hospital 
once  existed  in  the  vicinity.  1500  persons  in  B.  are 
said  to  have  died  of  the  pestilence  in  1351.  Pop. 
(1851)  4327.  It  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 
BODO'NI,  GlAMBAiTtiSTA,  a  distinguished  type- 
cutter  and  printer,  born  at  Saluzzo,  in  Sardinia, 
1740;  went  to  Bome  in  1758,  where  he  secured 
an  engagement  as  compositor  in  the  printing-office 
of  the  Propaganda,  and  where  he  remained  tm 
the  death  of  his  patron,  Abbate  Eugmeri,  in  1762, 
or,  according  to  others,  1766.  In  1768,  he  went 
to  Parma,  where  he  published  several  specimens 
of  his  workmanship;  among  others — on  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Piedmont  with 
the  Princess  GlotUde  of  France — the  Epithalamia 
ExoUcis  Lingmbua  Meddita,  which  exhibited  the 
alphabets  of  twenty-five  languages.  In  1789  the 
Duke  of  Parma  made  him  superintendent  of  his 
private  printing  establishment,  and  from  this  press 
he  sent  forth  Ms  edition  of  the  Iliad  (3  vols.  1808), 
dedicated  to  Napoleon.  It  is  a  splendid  specimen  of 
typography;  but  the  correctness  of  the  text  is  hj 
no  means  equal  to  the  beauty  of  the  printing.  His 
editions  of  Virgil  (2  vols.  1793),  and  several  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  and  French  classics,  as  also  his 
Lord's  Prayer  in  155  languages,  are  admired  for 
their  elegance.    He  died  at  Parma,  1813. 

BODY,  HuMAif,  will  be  treated  of  under  the 
names  of  the  several  organs  and  functions.  For  Bodt- 
SNATCHDfG,  See  Kbsukbectionist  and  Ajtatomy  Act. 
BODY  COLOtTK,  a  term  which,  in  oil-painting, 
is  applied  to  the  opaque  colouring  produced  by 
certain  modes  of  combining  and  mixmg  the  pig- 
ments. When,  in  water-colour  painting,  pigments 
are  laid  on  tiiickly,  and  mixed  with  white,  to 
render  them  opatjue,  instead  of  in  tints  and  washes, 
the  works  are  said  to  be  executed  in  body  colour. 

BODY  OF  A  CHURCH,  more  commonly  called 
the  Nave  (q.  v.),  though  this  latter  term  is  sometimes 
employed  to  include  the  Aisles  (q.  v.),  is  also  known 
as  the  main  or  middle  aisle. 

BOBCB,  or,  more  properly,  BOYCE,  Hector,  a 
distinguished  Scottish  historian,  was  bom  of  an  old 
family,  about  1465,  at  Dundee.  He  completed  his  edu- 
cation at  Montague  College,  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
and  in  1497,  was  appointed  a  professor  of  philosophy. 
Among  other  learned  men  whose  friendship  he 
here  acquired  was  Erasmus.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  c,  he  was  invited  by  Bishop  Elphinstone 
to  preside  over  the  university  newly  founded  by 
him  at  Aberdeen.  B.  accepted  the  office  after  some 
natural  hesitation,  the  yearly  salary  beiug  40  merks, 
or  about  £2,  4s.  Qd.  sterling.  The  value  of  money, 
however,  it  has  to  be  remembered,  was  immensely 
greater  then  than  now,  and  the  learned  principal 
was  at  the  same  time  made  a  canon  of  the  cathedral, 
and  chaplain  of  St  Ninian.  There  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  discharged  his  duties  with  high 
success.  In  1522!,  he  published  his  lives,  in  Latin, 
of  the  Bishops  of  Mortlach  and  Aberdeen.  This 
work,  a  great  part  of  which  is  occupied  with  the 
Hfe  of  his  excellent  patron.  Bishop  Elphinstone, 
was  reprinted  by  the  Bannatyne  Club  in  1825. 
Five  years  later,  B.  published  the  History  of  Scot- 
land, on  which  his  fame  chiefly  resta,  a  work  which, 
though  proved  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  fiction, 
is  worthy  of  the  commendation  it  has  received  even 
on  the  score  of  style.  The  author  was  rewarded  by 
the  king  with  a  pension  of  £50  Soots,  imtU  he 
should  be  promoted  to  a  benefice  of  100  merks, 
which  appears  to  have  occurred  in  1634.  B.  died 
two  years  later. 
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BCEHME'RIA,  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Urticece,  inoludea,  until  recently,  in  the  genus 
Urtica  or  Nettle  (q.  v.).  The  fibres  of  a  number  of 
species  are  used  for  making  ropes,  twine,  nets,  sewing- 
thread,  and  cloth ;  and  some  of  them  appear  likely  to 
acquire  much  economical  and  commercial  import- 
ance. B.  nivea  (formerly,  Urtica  nivea)  has  been 
recently  ascertained  to  yield  great  part  of  the  fibre 
employed  in  China  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
beautiful  fabric  known  as  China-grass  (q.  v.)  cloth. 
It  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  with  broad  ovate 
leaves,  which  are  white  and  downy  beneath,  and  is 
destitute  of  the  stinging  powers  of  the  nettles.  It  is 
carefully  cultivated  by  the  Chinese,  by  whom  it  is 
called  Tduyu,  Ma.  It  is  propagated  either  by  seeds 
or  by  parting  the  roots.  It  loves  shade  and  moisture. 
Three  crops  are  obtained  in  the  season,  new  shoots 
spriuging  up  after  it  has  been  cut.  Great  atten- 
tion is  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  'the  fibre ; 
the  stems  are  sometimes  tied  m  little  sheaves,  and 
instead  of  bejng  steeped,  are  placed  on  the  roof 
of  a  house,  to  be  moistened  by  the  dew,  and  dried 
by  the  sun,  but  are  carefully  preserved  from  rain, 
which  would  blacken  them ;  and  in  rainy  weather, 
they  are  placed  under  cover  in  a  current  of  air. 
Another  plan  is  to  steep  the  separated  fibres  for 
a  night  in  a  pan  of  water,  and  sometimes  they  are 
steeped  in  water  containing  the  ashes  of  mulberry- 
wood.  A  patent  was  obtained  in  Britain,  in  1849, 
for  the  preparation  of  this  fibre,  by  boiling  the 
stems  in  sin  alkahne  solution,  after  previously 
steeping  them  for  24  hours  in  water  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  90°  F.,  then  thoroughly  washing  with  pure 
water,  and  drying  in  a  current  of  high-pressure 
steam. — It  seems  now  to  be  ascertained  that  this 
is  the  same  plant  which  Dr  Roxburgh  strongly 
recommended  to  attention  about  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  c,  under  the  name  of  Urtica  tenadssiina, 
and  of  which  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  in  1816,  declared  the  fibre  to  be 
'stronger than  Russian  hemp  of  the  best  description,' 
and  to  have  been  '  brought  to  a  thread,  preferable  to 
the  best  material  in  Europe  for  Brussels  lace.'  It 
may  well  be  regarded  as  curious  that,  after  this, 
it  was  lost  sight  of  for  a  considerable  time,  although 
the  commendation  bestowed  upon  it  is  found  not  to 
have  been  exaggerated.  The  plant  grows  naturally, 
and  is  cultivated  not  only  in  China,  but  in  Sumatra, 
Siam,  Burmah,  Assam,  and  other  parts  of  the  East. 
The  fibre  is  called  Oaloee  in  Sumatra,  Samee  by 
the  Malays,  and  Bheea  in  Assam. — B.  candicans 
and  B.  ntilis,  from  which  a  fine  silky  fibre  is 
obtained  in  Java,  are  either  varieties  of  this  or 
nearly  allied  species. — B.  frutescens  is  another 
important  species,  common  in  Nepaul,  Sikkim,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Himalaya,  to  an  elevation  of  3000 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  not  cultivated,  but  often 
overruns  abandoned  fields.  It  grows  to  a  height 
of  6  or  8  feet,  and  varies  from  the  thickness  of  a 
quiU  to  that  of  the  thumb.  The  leaves  are  serrated, 
dark-green  above,  silvery- white  below,  not  stinging. 
The  plant  is  cut  down  for  use  when  the  seed, is 
formed,  the  bark  is  then  peeled  off,  dried  in  the  sim 
for  a  few  days,  boiled  with  wood-ashes  for  four 
or  five  hours,  and  beaten  with  a  mallet  to  separate 
the  fibres,  which  are  called  Pooali  or  Poee,  and  also 
Kienhi  or  Yenhi.  When  properly  prepared,  the 
fibre  is  quite  equal  to  the  best  European  flax. 
— The  fibres  of  a  number  of  coarser  species  are 
employed  in  different  parts  of  the  East  Indies  for 
making  ropes.    See  Royle's  Filrous  Plants  of  India. 

BCEO'TIA,  one  of  the  ancient  political  divisions 
of  Greece,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by 
Locris  and  Phocis,  on  the  E.  by  the  Euboean 
Channel,  on  the  S.  by  Attica  and  Megaris,  and 
on   the    W.    by   the    Corinthian   Gulf.     B.    had 
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a  surface  estimated  at  1120  square  mUes.  The 
plains  enclosed  on  the  south  by  Mounts  Cithseron 
and  Fames,  .on  the  west  by  Mount  Helicon,  on  the 
north  by  the  slopes  of  Mount  Parnassus  and  the 
Opuntian  Mountains,  faU  naturally  into  three  divi- 
sions— the  basin  of  the  lake  Copais,  now  called 
Topolias,  that  of  the  Asopus,  and  the  coast-district 
on  the  Crisssean  Sea.  The  principal  stream  was 
anciently  called  the  Cephissus.  It  entered  the  country 
from  Phocis  at  Chseronea;  and  in  the  spring,  when 
it  was  swollen  by  innumerable  torrents,  almost  con- 
verted the  Copaic  plain  into  a  lake.  There  were 
several  natural  channels  for  the  outlet  of  the  waters 
that  congregated  in  this  plain,  but  they  were  not 
sufficient  to  carry  off  the  whole  surplus,  and  the 
surrounding  country  was  in  consequence  frequently 
deluged. ,  In  order  to  guard  against  this  inundation, 
two  tunnels  had  been  cut  in  the  rock  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  water.  One  of  these  tunnels,  which 
carried  the  water  to  Upper  Larymna — where  it 
emerged  in  a  natural  outlet  after  a  subterraneous 
course  of  nearly  four  nules,  whence  it  flowed  above 
ground  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  sea — was  no 
less  than  four  nules  in  length,  with  about  twenty 
vertical  shafts  let  down  into  it,  some  of  which  were 
from  100  to  ISO  feet  deep.  The  other  tunnel,  which 
united  the  Copais  Lake  with  that  of  Hylica,  was 
much  shorter,  but  stiU  an  extensive  and  striking 
work.  The  date  of  these  gigantic  engineering 
tmdertakiags  is  not  precisely  known,  but  they 
are  generally  attributed  to  the  Miny^  of  Orcho- 
menus.  B.  was  in  ancient  times  very  productive 
of  marble,  potters'  earth,  and  iron,  besides  abound- 
ing in  com  and  fruits  ;  and  it  was  also  particularly 
celebrated  for  flute-reeds.  The  earliest  inhabitants 
belonged  to  different  races,  the  two  most  powerful 
of  which  were  the  Minyse  and  Cadmeans  or 
Cadmeones ;  but  were  at  an  early  date  (about  60 
years  after  the  Trojan  war,  according  to  Thuoj'dides) 
in  part  dislodged  by  the  Boeotians,  an  v^Eolian  people 
who  were  driven  from  Thessaly,  and  in  part  incor- 
porated with  them.  The  Bceotians  excelled  as 
cultivators  of  the  soU,  and  were  gallant  soldiers 
both  on  foot  and  horseback;  but  they  were  rude, 
unsociable,  and  took  little  part  in  the  gradual 
refinement  of  manners  and  intellectual  development 
of  the  rest  of  Greece,  so  that  the  name  became 
proverbial  for  illiterate  dulness.  This  was  usually 
ascribed  to  their  thick  damp  atmosphere.  Yet 
there  have  not  been  wanting  amongst  them  emi- 
nent generals,  as  Epamiaondas ;  and  poets  and 
historians,  as  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Corinna,  Plutarch,  &c. 
The  greater  cities,  of  which  the  number  was  about 
fourteen,  Thebes,  Haliartus,  Thespise,  &c.,  with  their 
territories,  formed  the  Boeotian  League.  At  the 
head  of  this  was  an  archon,  and  next  to  him  a 
council,  which  was  composed  of  four  persons,  and 
had  its  head-quarters  in  Thebes.  The  executive 
authority  was  intrusted  to  Boeotarchs,  who  were 
elected  in  popular  assemblies  of  the  separate  states, 
and  could  only  hold  office  for  one  year.  Of  this 
League,  a  shadow  still  remained  down  to  the  times 
of  the  empire ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Chseronea, 
in  which  Philip  established  the  Macedonian  throne 
on  the  ruins  of  Grecian  liberty,  the  political  innport- 
ance  of  the  country  declined  so  rapidly,  that  about 
30  B.  c.  only  two  cities,  Tanagra  and  Thespiae,  were 
of  any  consideration. — Along  with  Attica,  B.  now 
forms  one  of  the  'nomarchies'  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece. 

BOERHAAVE,  Hermann,  the  most  celebrated 
physician  of  the  18th  c,  was  born  at  Voorhout,  near 
Leyden,  December  13,  1668.  In  1682,  he  went  to 
Leyden,  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  clergyman, 
and  there  studied  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
history,  ecclesiastical  and  seculax,  and  mathematics. 
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In  1689,  B.  was  made  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  in 
1690  began  the  study  of  medicine,  reading  carefully 
Hippocrates  among  the  ancients,  and  Sydenham 
among  the  moderns.  Though  mamly  self-educated 
in  medicine — as  in  chemiatiy  and  botany — he  gained 
his  doctor's  degree  at  Harderwyck,  1693,  and 
returned  to  Leyden,  where,  in  1701,  having  aban- 
doned theology,  he  was  appointed,  lecturer  on  the 
theory  of  medicine,  and  in  his  inaugural  lecture 
recommended  to  the  students  the  ancient  method 
of  Hippocrates  in  medicine ;  but  in  1703  his  views 
had  become  greatly  enlarged.  He  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  a-priori  speculations,  as  weU  as  of  the 
Hippocratic  method  of  simple  observation,  and  elabo- 
rated various  mechanical  and  chemical  hypotheses 
to  explain  the  diseases  of  the  body,  especiadly  in  the 
case  of  the  fluids.  In  1709,  he  was  elected  professor 
of  medicine  and  botany  in  the  place  of  Hotton. 
About  this  time,  he  published  the  two  works  on 
which  his  great  fame  chiefly  rests :  Insiitutiones 
Medicce  in  Usm  Annuce' Exercitationis  Domesticos 
(Leyd.  1708),  and  Aphorismi  de  Cognoscendis  et 
Curandis  MorUs,  in  Usum  Doctrince  Medidnce 
(Leyd.  1709),  both  of  which  went  through  numerous 
editions,  and  were  translated  into  various  European 
languages,  and  also  into  Arabic.  In  the  first  work 
— a  model  of  comprehensive  and  methodical  learn- 
ing— ^he  gives  a  complete  outline  of  his  system, 
including  a  history  of  the  art  of  medicine,  an 
account  of  the  preliminary  knowledge  necessary  to 
a  physician,  and  a  description  of  the  parts  and 
functions  of  the  body,  the  signs  of  health  and  dis- 
ease, &c. ;  in  the  second,  he  gives  a  classification  of 
diseases,  with  -fcheir  causes,  modes  of  treatment,  &c. 
B.  also  rendered  important  services  to  botany.  One 
of  his  best  lectures  is  that  delivered  on  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  office  of  rector  of  the  university,  De 
Comparando  Certo  in  Phyeicis.  To  combine  practice 
with  theory,  he  caused  a  hospital  to  be  opened, 
where  he  gave  clinical  instructions  to  his  pupils. 
Though  so  industrious  ia  his  own  profession,  he 
undertook,  in  1718,  after  Lemort's  death,  the  pro- 
fessorship of  chemistry,  and  published  in  1724  his 
Elemerda  Chemice,  a  work  which  did  much  to  render 
this  science  clear  and  intelligible ;  and  although  now 
entirely  superseded  by  more  advanced  researches, 
one  that  will  always  occupy  a  high  place  in  the 
history  of  chemistry.  His  fame  had  meanwhile 
rapidly  increased.  Patients  from  all  parts  of  Exirope 
came  to  consult  him.  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia 
visited  him;  and  it  is  even  said  that  a  Chinese 
mandarin  sent  him  a  letter,  addressed  '  Heer  Bobe- 
HAAVB,  celebrated  physician,  Europe.'  He  was  a 
member  of  most  of  the  learned  academies  of  the 
day.  He  died  September  23,  1738,  having  realised 
from  his  profession  a  fortune  of  two  miUions  of 
florins. — Burton,  Account  of  (lie  Life  and  Writings 
of  B.  (2. vols.,  Lond.  1743);  Johnson,  Life  of  B. 
(Lond.  1834). 

BOERHAA'VIA.    See  Nyctaginace,^ 

BO'BRS  (Ger.  agriculturists,  farmers),  the  name 
applied  to  the  Dutch  colonists  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  care 
of  cattle.  The  B.,  generally,  according  to  Dr  Living- 
stone, '  are  a  sober,  industrious,  and  most  hospitable 
body  of  peasantry.'  Very  different,  however,  are 
certain  of  their  numbers  who  have  fled  from  English 
law,  on  various  pretexts,  and  formed  themselves  into 
a  kind  of  republic  in  the  Cashau  Mountains.  Coming 
'with  the  prestige  of  white  men  and  dehverers' 
from  the  cruelty  of  Kaffir  chiefs,  they  were  received 
by  the  Betjuans  gladly,  who,  however,  soon  found 
out  that  their  new  friends  were  much  less  desirable 
as  neighbours  than  their  old  enemies.  The  B. 
force  even  those  tribes  of  the  Betjuans  who  are 


most  friendly  towards  them  to  perform  all  kinds 
of  field-labour  for  nothing ;  and  not  only  this,  but 
they  also  compel  them  to  find  their  own  imple- 
ments of  labour  and  their  own  food.  They  steal 
domestic  servants  from  the  more  hostile  tribes  in 
the  most  cowardly  and  cold-blooded  way  imagin- 
able. The  plan  of  operation  is  thus  described  by 
Dr  Livingstone :  '  One  or  two  friendly  tribes  are 
forced,  to  accompany  a  party  of  mounted  Boers,  and 
these  expeditions  can  be  got  up  only  in  the  winter, 
when  horses  may  be  used  without  danger  of  being 
lost  by  disease.  When  they  reach  the  tribe  to  be 
attacked,  the  friendly  natives  are  ranged  in  front,  to 
form,  as  they  say,  "  a  shield ; "  the  Boers  then  coolly 
fire  over  their  heads,  tiU  the  devoted  people  flee,  and 
leave  cattle,  wives,  and  children  to  the  captors. 
This  was  done  in  nine  oases  during  my  residence  in 
the  interior,  and  on  no  occasion  was  a  drop  of  Boer's 
blood  shed.'  And  yet  these  B.  proudly  boast  them- 
selves '  Christian ! '  They  have  an  immense  contempt 
for  the  ignorance  of  the  natives,  and  told  Dr  Living- 
stone that  he  might  as  well  teach  baboons  as  Africans. 
They,  however,  declined  a  test  which  the  missionary 
proposed — ^viz.,  to  be  examined  whether  they  or  his 
native  attendants  could  read  best.  In  his  opinion, 
they  are  quite  as  degraded  as  the  blacks  whom  they 
lise. 


BOE'THIUS,  ANicros  Manlius  Sbvekinus  (to 
which  a  few  MSS.  add  Torqualua),  a  Roman  states- 
man and  philosopher,  was  bom  between  470  and  475 
A.  D.  The  family  to  which  he  belonged  had  been 
distinguished  both  for  its  wealth  and  dignity  for  two 
centuries.  His  own  father  held  the  office  of  consul, 
but  dying  while  B.  was  stiU  a  boy,  the  latter  was 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  Festus,  Symmachus, 
and  other  honourable  Romans.  He  studied  with 
sincere  enthusiasm  philosophy,  mathematics,  and 
poetry,  translated  and  elucidated  with  laboifious 
care  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the  old  mathe- 
maticians Eudiid,  Archimedes,  Ptolemseus,  and 
others ;  but  the  story  of  his  eighteen  years'  stay  at 
Athens  is  entirely  unhistorical.  B.  soon  attracted 
notice;  he  became  a  patrician  before  the  usual 
age,  a  consul  in  510,  and  also  princeps  senaius. 
Having,  moreover,  gained  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  who  had 
fixed  the  seat  of  hia  government  at  Rome  in  the 
year  500,  he  was  appointed  by  that  monarch 
magister  offidorum  in  his  court.  His  influence  was 
invariably  exercised  for  the  good  of  Italy,  and 
his  countrymen  owed  it  to  liiim  that  the  Gothic 
rule  was  so  little  oppressive.  His  good-fortune 
culminated  in  the  prosperity  of  his  two  sons, 
who  were  made  consuls  in  522.  But  his  bold 
uprightness  of  conduct,  springing  from  what  seem  to 
have  been  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  man — 
viz.,  a  strong  faith  in  the  truth  of  his  philosophic 
ethics,  and  a  courage  to  regulate  his  official  conduct 
by  them — at  last  brought  down  upon  his  head  the 
unscrupulous  vengeance  of  those  whom  he  had 
checked  in  their  oppressions,  and  provoked  by  his 
virtues.  He  was  accused  of  treasonable  designs 
against  Theodoric;  and  the  king,  having  become 
despondent  and  mistrustful  in  ms  old  age,  was 
induced  to  listen  to  the  charges.  B.  was  stripped  of 
his  dignities,  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  he 
himseQ,  after  having  been  imprisoned  for  some  time 
at  Pavia,  was  executed  in  524  or  526 ;  according  to 
one  account,  with  circumstances  of  horrible  crudty. 
During  his  imprisonment,  B.  wrote  his  famous  J9e 
Consolatione  PhUosophim,  divided  into  5  books,  and 
composed  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  in  which  B.  him- 
self holds  a  conversation  with  Philosophy,  who  shews 
him  the  mutability  of  all  earthly  fortune,  and  the 
insecurity  of  everything  save  virtue.  The  work  is 
composed  in  a  style  wmch  happily  imitates  the  best 
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models  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  the  frequent  frag- 
ments of  poetry  w^bioh  are  interspersed  throughout 
the  dialogue  are  distinguished  by  their  truthfSness 
of  feeling  and  metrical  accuracy.  The  Consolatio  is 
j)iously  theistic  in  its  language,  but  affords  no  indica- 
tion that  B.  was  a  Christian;  and  if  the  doctrinal 
treatises  ascribed  to  him  are,  as  the  acutest  criticism 
maintains,  not  genuine,  we  must  class  him  in  religion 
rather  with  Marcus  Aurelius  than  with  his  alleged 
friend,  St  Benedict.  He  was  the  last  Eoman  writer 
of  any  mark  who  understood  the  Greek  language 
and  literature.  During  the  middle  ages,  he  was 
regarded  with  profound  reverence,  as  the  Augustine 
of  philosophy,  but  on  the  introduction  of  the  Aristo- 
telian metaphysics  in  the  13th  c,  his  reputation 
gradually  sank.  The  first  edition  of  B.'s  entire 
works  appeared  at  Venice,  1491 — 1492 ;  a  more  cor- 
rect one  at  Basel,  1570.  The  oldest  edition  of  the 
Consolatio  is  that  published  at  Nurnberg,  1473,  but 
many  manuscript  translations  into  various  languages 
had  appeared  long  before  the  invention  of  prmting. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  that  by  King  Alfred 
into  Anglo-Saxon. 

BOG,  land  covered  with  peat,  the  spongy  texture 
of  which  containing  water,  converts  it  into  a  kind 
of  quagmire.  The  term  Peat-boo  is  sometimes 
employed  as  more  perfectly  distinctive  of  the  true 
bog  from  every  other  kind  of  swamp  or  morass ;  the 
term  Peat-moss  is  also  sometimes  employed,  par- 
ticularly in  Scotland,  and  even  simply  Moss.  The 
word  Bog  is  of  Irish  origin,  being  from  a  Gael,  root, 
signifying  a  bobbing,  quaking  motion. 

Bogs  of  great  extent  exist  in  some  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  world.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the 
surface  of  Ireland  is  occupied  with  them.  The  Bog 
of  Allen  (see  Allen,  Bog  or)  is  the  most  extensive 
in  the  British  Islands,  although  its  continuity  is  not 
altogether  unbroken,  strips  of  arable  land  intersect- 
ing it  here  and  there.  The  Solway  Moss  (q.  v.), 
on  the  western  borders  of  England  and  Scotland, 
is  about  seven  miles  in  circumference.  Chatmoss 
(q.  v.),  in  Lancashire,  famous  for  the  engineering 
difficulties  which  it  presented  to  the  formation  of 
the  first  great  English  railway,  is  twelve  square 
miles  in  extent.  The  swamps  of  the  east  of 
England  are  in  general  not  peat-bogs,  but  consist 
chiefly  of  soft  mud  or  sUt. 

The  general  surface  of  a  bog  is  always  nearly  level, 
but  it  is  usually  varied  with  rushy  tussocks  rising 
above  the  rest,  and  having  a  rather  firmer  soil.  By 
the  continued  growth  of  peat,  the  surface  of  a  bog 
is  gradually  elevated ;  that  of  Chatmoss,  for  example, 
rises  above. the  level  of  the  surrounding  country, 
having  a  gradual  slope  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  from 
the  centre  to  the  solid  land  on  aU  sides.  In  rainy 
weather,  it  sensibly  swells,  the  spongy  mass  imbibing 
water,  whilst  the  mosses  and  other  growing  plants 
on  the  surface  prevent  evaporation.  Occasionally, 
the  quantity  of  water  becoming  excessive,  a  bog 
bursts,  and  pours  a  terrible  deluge  down  the  course 
of  a  stream,  causing  great  devastation,  not  only 
by  the  force  of  its  torrent,  but  by  the  enormous 
quantities  of  peat  which  it  deposits  upon  meadows 
and  cultivated  fields,  as  has  recently  happened  in 
some  memorable  instances  in  Ireland.  The  d^th 
of  a  bog  is  sometimes  more  than  forty  feet.  The 
spongy  mass  of  which  it  is  formed  shakes  on  the 
least  pressure.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  tra- 
verse it ;  in  other  cases,  it  is  possible  only  for  those 
who  are  well  accustomed  to  it,  a  false  step  being  a 
plunge  into  a  quagmire,  in  which  a  man  sinks  as 
in  a  quicksani  Safety  is  sometimes  insured  by 
'pattens' — boards  fastened  upon  the  soles  of  the 
feet— a  method  which  Mr  Eoscoe  of  Liverpool,  in 
his  extensive  operations  for  reclaiming  land  from 
Chatmoss,  employed  also  to  enable  horses  to  work 
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upon  its  surface.  It  was  not  the  least  remarkable 
triumph  of  the  genius  of  Stephenson,  to  extend  the 
same  principle  to  the  support  of  the  railway.  Tradi- 
tion reports  that  at  the  battle  of  Solway,  in  1542,  a 
fugitive  troop  of  horse  plunged  into  the  moss,  which 
instantly  closed  upon  them ;  and  in  the  end  of  the 
18th  c,  th^  tradition  was  confirmed  by  the  discovery, 
made  in  peat-digging,  of  a  man  and  horse  in  com- 
plete armour. 

One  of  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  peat-bogs 
is  the  frequent  presence  of  roots  and  fallen  trunks 
of  trees,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  many  feet 
below  the  surface.  From  the  black  bog-oak  of 
Ireland,  various  small  fancy  articles  are  manufac- 
tured. The  circumstance  of  trees  being  found 
imbedded  in  bogs,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
many  instances  these  morasses  originated  in  the 
decay  or  partial  destruction  of  ancient  forests.  This 
subject,  however,  along  with  aU  that  relates  to  the 
origin  and  nature  of  bogs,  will  be  treated  in  the 
article  Peat.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  mention 
that  there  is  a  popular  division  of  bogs  into  two 
classes — Sed  Bogs  and  Black  Bogi;  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  former  being 
less  perfect,  and  the  substance,  consequently,  more 
fibrous  and  light  than  in  the  latter.  There  is 
indeed  no  precise  line  of  distinction,  and  all  inter- 
mediate conditions  occur.  The  most  extensive  bogs 
are  red  bogs,  and  they  are  said  to  cover  1,500,000 
acres  in  Ireland.  Black  bogs,  although  compara- 
tively of  small  extent,  are  more  numerous,  parti- 
cularly in  elevated  districts,  for  which  reason  they 
are  sometimes  called  mountain  bogs.  The  depth  of 
red  bogs  is  usually  much  greater  than  that  of  black 


The  conversion  of  bogs  into  good  pasture  or 
arable  land,  is  a  subject  of  national  importance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  land  now 
occupied  by  bog  is  capable  of  being  rendered  very 
productive,  wh&t  the  effects  of  extensive  bogs  upon 
the  climate  are  always  injurious.  The  reclaiming 
of  shallow  mountain  bogs  is  comparatively  easy,  and 
in  some  cases  it  is  effected  by  a  very  simple  and 
inexpensive  drainage,  and  by  throwing  them  at 
once  under  cultivation  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
that  known  in  Ireland  as  the  lazy-bed  method  of 
planting  potatoes— the  soil  upon  which  the  bog 
rests  being  partially  digged  up  and  thrown  over 
its  surface.  Great  difficulties,  however,  attend  the 
reclaiming  of  red  bogs.  It  has  unfortunately 
happened,  particularly  m  Ireland,  that  the  tenures 
of  land,  and  the  want  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  of  estates,  have  formed  the  most  insuperable 
of  aU  obstacles  to  improvements  of  this  kind,  which, 
however,  have  been  carried  on  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent  since  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  and  have 
in  general  proved  highly  remunerative.  A  chief 
difficulty,  in  some  cases,  is  caused  by  the  low  situa- 
tion of  the  bog,  and  the  want  of  fall  for  drainage. 
Another  great  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  spongy 
substance  of  red  bogs  being  extremely  retentive  of 
water,  so  that  a  deep  ditch  only  drains  a  very  narrow 
strip  on  each  side  of  it.  A  difficulty  has  been  also 
found  in  disposing  of  the  peat,  where  a  good  soil 
being  known  to  exist  below,  it  has  been  attempted 
to  reclaim  land  by  removing  the  peat  instead  of 
draining  it  and  converting  its  own  surface  into  soil. 
To  some  extent,  in  such  cases,  the  peat  is  advantage- 
ously disposed  of  for  fuel,  or  to  be  used  as  a  species 
of  manure  for  other  soils ;  but  the  demand  for  these 
purposes  is  often  insufficient  for  any  other  than  a 
ve^y  slow  process  of  improvement  in  an  extensive 
bog.  The  peat  is  therefore,  sometimes,  by  various 
means,  floaiid  off,  as  in  the  long-continued  opera- 
tions at  Blair-Drummond,  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth, 
the  results  of  which  have  for  many  years  formed  a 
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peculiar  feature  on  lihe  shores  and  in  the  bays  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  But  when  a 
similar  method  was  more  recently  introduced  in  an 
extensive  moss  in  the  low  lands  of  Renfrewshire, 
the  Clyde  trustees  interposed  to  prevent  it,  in  the 
interests  of  the  navigation  of  the  river.  A  portion 
of  the  peat,  taken  from  the  upper  surface,  is  not 
unfrequently  burned  in  heaps  upon  the  spot,  the 
ashes  becoming  a  manure,  and  assisting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  soil 

Of  course,  the  first  essential  in  the  reclaiming  of 
bogs  is  drainage.  The  method  of  effecting  this 
must  be  varied  according  to  circumstances;  but 
very  frequently,  after  a  general  outlet  with  suffi- 
cient fall  has  been  secured,  wide  open  drains  are 
cut,  by  which  the  bog  is  divided  into  strips,  which 
again  are  traversed  and  subdivided  by  smaller  drains. 
When  these  drains  begin  to  serve  their  purpose, 
the  surface  of  the  bog  Sinks,  and  their  depth 
is  reduced;  they  are  then  often  deepened,  and 
at  last  a  permanent  system  of  covered  drains 
emptying  iiiemselves  into  open  ditches  is  thus 
formed,  and  fits  the  land  for  all  the  purposes  of 
agriculture.  It  is,  however,  often  ploughed  before 
this  state  of  things  is  attained,  the  plough-horsea 
being  shod  with  the  pattma  already  mentioned,  and 
socks  and  coulters  of  unusual  sharpness  being 
employed  for  the  cutting  of  the  bog.  Various 
implements  have  also  been  devised  for  cutting  the 
moss,  to  facilitate  cultivation.  Lime,  calcareous 
sand,  clay,  and  other  manures  are  appUed,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  to  promote  the  conversion  of 
the  peat  into  useful  soil.  Sometimes  the  first  crop 
taken  from  the  ploughed  bog  is  a  crop  of  oats; 
sometimes  it  is  found  preferable  to  begin  with  rape, 
turnip,  or  the  like.  In  some  places  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  fiorin  grass  (see  Bent  Geass)  has  been 
sown  on  bogs  in  process  of  being  reclaimed,  and 
enormous  crops  have  been  obtained. — See  Waste 
Lands. 

BO'GAN,  or  NEW- YEAR  RIVER,  the  Allan 
Water  of  Orfey,  an  interior  stream  of  Bast  Australia, 
joins  the  Darlmg,  after  a  generally  north-west  course 
of  more  than  300  nules,  about  lat.  30°  S.,  and  long. 
146°  E.  Its  source  is  in  the  Harvey  Range,  about 
lat.  33°  S.,  and  long.  148°  30'  B. 

BOG  BUTTER,  a  very  peculiar  mineral  sub- 
stance, which  is  found  in  some  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland. 
It  is  evidently  of  vegetable  origin,  and  has  been 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  peat  amidst 
which  it  is  found.  In  composition  and  qualities  it 
exhibits  a  general  agreement  with  bitumen,  asphalt, 
amber,  and  the  other  mineral  resins ;  aU  of  whidh  are 
not  improbably  supposed  to  resemble  it  also  in  their 
origin,  although  perhaps  it  is  the  most  recent  of  them 
aU.  It  contains  about  74  per  cent,  of  carbon;  its 
remaining  constituents  being  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
In  nearly  equal  proportions.  In  colour  and  consist- 
ency, it  much  resembles  butter,  and  at  124°  F.  it 
becomes  liquid.  It  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  is 
readily  dissolved  by  alcohol. 

BOGDANOVITCH,  Hippolttos  Thbodoeo- 
vrrcH,  a  distinguished  Russian  poet  of  the  I8th  c, 
was  bom  at  Perevolotchna,  Little  Russia,  in  Decem- 
ber 1743.  His  fame  rests  entirely  upon  his  poem 
Dushenka,  published  in  1775.  The  story  of  Psyche 
forms  the  groundwork,  of  the  poem,  which  is  charac- 
terised by  a  refined  and  graceful  style,  and  vivacious 
playfulness  of  language.  Its  publication  made  him 
at  once  famous,  as  well  as  obtained  for  h\m  the 
high  favour  of  the  court ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  popularity  of  the  work  was  as  much  owing 
to  the  adventitious  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
produced^ — nothing  of  the  kind  having  been  pre- 
viously attempted  in   Russia — as  to  its  intiinsio 


merits.  B.,  though  he  wrote  much  afterwards,  never 
equalled  his  first  performance.  He  died  in  January 
1803. 

BO'GEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Bavaria,  situated  on  the  left  bant  of  the  Danube, 
about  six  miles  east  of  Straubing.  It  has  extensive 
breweries,  but  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  chapel, 
still  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  built  on  a  neighbouring 
height.  Here,  according  to  tradition,  a  hoflow  stone 
image  of  the  Virgin  floated  up  by  the  river,  remained 
stationary;  and  its  miraculous  arrival  had  the  effect 
of  converting  a  notorious  robber-chief,  the  ruins  of 
whose  castle  now  enclose  the  church.  Innumerable 
pilgrims  flocked  to  the  image,  including,  at  various 
times,  three  German  emperors,  and  the  monks  grew 
very  wealthy  on  their  offerings.    Pop.  1200. 

B06ERMANN,  Johann,  who  occupies  a  place 
in  history  as  president  of  the  far-famed  synod  of 
Dort,  was  bom  in  1576,  at  the  vUlage  of  Oplewert,  in 
Friesland.  He  took  a  violent  part  in  the  rehgious 
controversies  which  inflamed,  with  unwonted  fire, 
the  Dutch  mind  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
His  hatred  of  Arminianism  extended  itself  (as  theo- 
logical hatred  generally  does)  to  the  persons  who 
upheld  it,  and  his  zeal  was  on  various  occasions 
gratified  by  securing  the  punishment  of  those  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  differ  in  opinion  from  him. 
He  translated  and  recommended  Beza's  book  on  the 
Capital  Punishment  of  Heretics  ;  and  about  the  year 
1614,  ventured  to  assail  the  great  Grotius  in  a  polem- 
ical treatise,  which,  along  with  most  of  the  angry 
literature  of  the  period,  has  properly  perished.  In 
1618,  B.  was  elected  president  of  the  synod  of  Dort ; 
but  his  conduct  there  does  not  seem  to  have  given 
satisfaction  to  the  Frieslanders  who  had  delegated 
him,  for  he  was  accused  on  his  return  of  having 
exceeded  his  instructions.  For  one  thing,  however, 
B.  deserves  great  credit,  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  vernacular.  Four  other  persons  were 
associated  with  him  in  the  task,  but  the  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  chiefly  B.'s  work,  and  is 
characterised  by  taste,  fidehty,  and  purity  of 
language.  It  is  still  used  in  the  Dutch  churches. 
B.  died  in  1633,  at  Franeker,  in  the  university  of 
which  he  was  primarius  professor  of  divimty. 

BOGHA'Z  KIE'UI,  KE'WEE,  or  KOI,  a  village 
of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic  of  Sivas,  88  nules  S.  W.  of 
Ailiasia.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent 
temple,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Jupiter  which  Strabo 
mentions  (lib.  xii).  A  perfect  ground-plan  of  the 
building  still  remains ;  the  length  outside  is  219  feet, 
the  breadth,  140  feet,  while  the  eella  measures  87 
feet  by  65.  There  are  several  other  ruins  which 
seem  to  identify  B.  K.  as  the  ancient  Tamum. 

BOG  IRON  ORB,  a  mineral  of  very  variable 
composition,  but  regarded  as  consisting  essentially  of 
peroxide  of  iron  and  water;  the  peroxide  of  iron 
often  amounts  to  about  60  per  cent.,  the  water  to 
about  20.  Phosphoric  acid  is  usually  present  in 
quantities  varying  from  2  to  11  per  cent.  Silicic  acid, 
alumina,  oxide  of  manganese,  and  other  substances, 
which  seem  accidentally  present,  make  up  the  rest. 
B.  I.  O.  occurs  chiefly  in  alluvial  soils,  in  bogs, 
meadows,  lakes,  &e.  It  is  of  a  brown,  yellowish- 
brown,  or  blackish-brown  colour.  Some  of  its  varie- 
ties are  earthy  and  friable,  formed  of  duU  dusty 
particles  ;  some  are  in  masses  of  an  earthy  fracture, 
often  vesicular;  and  some  more  compact,  with 
oonchoidal  fracture.  It  is  abundant  in  some  of  the 
northern  and  western  islands  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe  generally ;  also  in 
North  America.  When  smelted,  it  yields  good  iron. 
See  Iron,  Ores  op.  From  what  source  the  iron  in 
B.  I.  0.  is  derived,  has  often  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion ;  but  Ehrenberg  appears  to  have  determined 
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that  it  proceeds  from  tlie  shields  of  animalcules,  and 
he  regards  the  mineral  itself  as  composed  of  incal- 
cnlable  multitudes  of  these  shields.  He  found  in 
the  marshes  about  Berlin  a  substance  of  a  deep-oohre 
yellow  passing  into  red,  which  covered  the  bottom 
of  the  ditches,  and  which,  when  it  had  become  dry 
after  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  appeared  exactly 
like  oxide  of  iron ;  but  which  under  the  microscope 
was  found  to  consist  of  slender  articulated  threads, 
formed  of  the  partly  sUicious  and  partly  ferruginous 
shields  of  OaiUonella  ferruginea. 

BOG  MOSS.    See  Sphagnum. 

BO'GNOR  BEDS.    See  London  Clay. 

BOGODOUKHO'V,  or  BOHODTJKHO'V,  a  for- 
tified town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kharkov, 
29  nules  north-west  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Merle — ^the  chief  industry  of  its 
population,  which  amounts  to  about  10,000,  consist- 
mg  in  leather-dressing  and  boot-making.  B.  has 
also  a  considerjible  trade  in  cattle  and  hides. 

BOGOMI'LI,  a  religious  sect  of  the  12th  c, 
whose  chief  seat  was  in  Thrace.  They  resembled 
the  Paulicians  and  Kathari.  Their  name,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Bulgarian  Bog, '  Lord,'  and  milui, 
'have  mercy,'  refers  to  the  frequency  of  their 
prayers.  The  basis  of  their  creed  was  as  follows : 
Out  of  the  eternal  Divine  Essence  or  Being  sprang 
two  principles — Satanael  and  Logos ;  the  former,  at 
first  good,  afterwards  rebelled,  and  created  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  original  spiritual  universe  a  world  of 
matter  and  human  beings.  These  human  beings, 
however,  received  from  iie  Supreme  Father  a  life- 
spirit  ;  but  this  was  kept  in  slavery  by  Satanael  until 
the  Logos  or  Christ  came  down  from  heaven,  and 
assuming  a  phantom  body,  broke  the  power  of  the 
evil  spirit,  who  was  henceforth  called  only  Satan. 
The  B.,  like  all  similar  sects,  practised  a  severe 
asceticism,  despised  images,  and  rejected  the  sacra- 
ments. Instead  of  baptism,  they  placed  their  hands, 
and  an  apocryphal  gospel  of  St  John,  on  the  head  of 
the  neophyte,  singmg  at  the  same  time  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  which  they  repeated  seven  times  during  the 
day,  and  five  times  during  the  night.  They  looked 
on  -the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  sacrifice  offered  to  the 
demons.  They  accepted  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  of  the  Old  Testament  only  the 
Psalms  and  Prophets,  which  they  interpreted  alle- 
goricaUy.  In  1118,  that  vehement  hater  of  heretics, 
Alexius  Comnenus,  burned  their  leader  BasUius,  and 
imprisoned  the  rest.  Nevertheless,  the  B.  continued 
to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippopolis  down 
to  the  13th  century. 

BOGOTA',  more  fully  SANTA  FE  DE  BOGO- 
TA, in  South  America,  the  capital  at  present  of  New 
Granada,  but  lately  of  Colombia  as  a  whole.  It 
is  situated  within  the  limits  of  Cundinamaxca,  in 
lat.  4°  6'  N.,  and  long.  78°  30'  W.,  on  a  table-land, 
which,  at  an  elevation  of  8694  feet  above  the  sea, 
separates  the  basin  of  the  Magdalena  from  that  of 
the  Orinoco.  Independently  of  its  poKtical  import- 
ance, B.  occupies  a  commanding  position  in  relation 
to  commerce.  It  lies  on  the  most  convenient  route 
between  Quito  and  the  Caribbean  Sea;  while,  by 
navigable  affluents  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Magdalena, 
distant  respectively  37  and  55  mUes,  it  enjoys  a  two- 
fold access  to  tide-water.  Its  immediate  vicinity,  too, 
is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  a  great  city  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  large  population.  The  table-land 
measures  about  60  nnles  from  north  to  south,  and 
about  30  from  east  to  west,  being  bounded  on  all 
sides  by  mountains  which,  though  lofty  enough  to  give 
shelter,  are  yet  below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 
This  extensive  plain— a  temperate  zone  on  the  verge 
of  the  equator  with  a  singularly  genial  and  salubrious 
climate — is  exceedingly  fertile,  yielding  abundant 
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crops  of  wheat  and  barley,  as  also  generally  of 
the  leguminous  plants  cultivated  in  Europe ;  while, 
favoured  as  it  is  with  two  rainy  seasons  in  a  year,  it 
is  as  rich  in  pasture  as  in  grain,  affording  ample 
sustenance  to  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of 
cattle.  B.  was  founded  in  1538,  consisting  then  of 
12  houses  in  honour  of  the  12  apostles.  In  1800,  it 
contained  21,464  inhabitants ;  and  in  1821,  30,000  ; 
and  now  it  is  supposed  to  have  at  least  40,000.  Pro- 
spectively, also,  the  surrounding  mountains  promise, 
one  day,  to  give  to  industry  many  valuable  minerals, 
such  as  iron,  coal,  and  salt.  The  last  two,  in  fact, 
have  already  been  obtained  to  some  extent.  Mines 
of  emeralds,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  also  said 
to  exist  Tivithm  the  same  district.  B.  is  regularly 
and  handsomely  buUt.  It  has  4  public  squares  and 
5  elegant  bridges  over  2  small  rivulets — ^the  San 
Francisco  and  Sie  San  Augustin.  Like  every  place 
in  Spanish  America,  it  teems  with  churches  and 
convents — ^two  of  the  latter  overhanging  the  city 
on  twin  hiU-tops  at  a  height  of  2500  feet  above  the 
general  level.  B.  likewise  possesses,  iti  addition  to 
official  buildings,  a  mint,  a  theatre,  a  university,  and 
spacious  barracks.  A  short  way  from  the  city,  the 
rivulets  above  mentioned  joiu  a  stream  of  the  same 
name  as  the  town  itself. — The  river  Bogota,  otherwise 
called  the  Funcha,  is  in  itself  an  object  of  physical 
interest.  It  is  the  single  outlet  of  the  waters  of  the 
table-land,  which,  both  from  geological  features  and 
from  aboriginal  traditions,  appears  to  have  once  been 
a  land-locked  basin,  somewhat  like  the  still  loftier 
and  larger  plateau  of  Titicaca.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  river  B.  has  found,  if  it  has  not  forced,  a  pas- 
sage for  itself  towards  the  Magdalena.  At  the 
cataract  of  Tequendama  the  waters  plunge  over  a 
precipice  900  feet  high;  and  the  clouds  of  spray 
clothe  the  adjacent  grounds  in  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation.  About  the  centre  of  this  cataract,  known 
as  the  Fall  of  Tequendama,  stands  the  natural  bridge 
of  Icononzo,  formed  as  if  by  the  fortuitous  jamming 
of  rocks  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cleft. 
Between  the  crest  and  the  foot  of  this  fearful 
torrent,  there  exists  a  difference  of  climate,  which  is 
obviously  disproportioned  to  the  mere  difference  of 
elevation  ;  and  the  excess  may  perhaps  be  ascribed, 
in  conjimction  with  the  ceaseless  moisture,  to  the 
wall-hke  precipice  behind,  which,  besides  inter- 
cepting the  winds,  iacreases  by  reflection  the  heat 
of  the  sun. 

BOGOUSLAV,  or  B06USLAW,  a  town  of 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kiew,  about  70  mUes 
south-south-east  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Eossa,  and  has  a  population  of 
6000,  chiefly  Jews. 

BOG  SPAVIN.  This  singular  name  has  been 
applied  to  a  lesion  of  the  hock- joint  of  the  horse, 
consisting  in  distension  of  the  capsule  enclosing 
the  joint.  It  usually  arises  suddenly  from  a  sprain 
in  action.  It  most  commonly  affects  young  horses 
with  defective  hocks,  and  is  associated  with  other 
indications  of  weakness  of  the  injured  joint. 

Symptoms: — As  the  immediate  result  of  a  violent 
sprain,  the  hock  becomes  swollen,  hot,  and  tender, 
and  there  is  considerable  lameness.  The  acute 
symptoms  subside  readily,  but  a  circumscribed 
swelling  remains  towards  the  front,  inner,  and 
lower  part  of  the  joint.  The  swelling  is  soft,  partly 
disappears  on  pressure, if  the  joint  is  moved;  but  on 
the  horse  standing  firmly  on  its  limbs,  the  projec- 
tion is  distinctly  visible.  At  every  recurring  strain, 
lameness  supervenes,  but  commonly  passes  off  within 
a  short  time.  If  the  B.  S.  has  accidentally  occurred 
in  a  young  horse  with  good  hocks,  it  may  never  be 
attended  with  inconvenience,  and  the  acute  symp- 
toms mentioned  do  not  relapse. 
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Treatment. — The  treatment  of  B.  S.  consists  in 
the  application  of  stimulating  embrocations,  or  mild 
blisters,  in  the  early  stage;  in  severe  oases,  the 
golden  ointment  of  iodine  is  the  best  application; 
but  we  can  only  obtain  a  reduction  in  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms,  and  disappearance  of  the  lame- 
ness. The  capsular  ligament  which  is  injured  is 
never  again  completely  restored,  and  the  horse  is 
more  orless  blemished  for  life.    See  Spavin. 

BOG-TROTTER,  an  appellation  sometimes  con- 
temptuously given  to  the  lower  class  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  has  its  origin  in  the  ability  acquired  by 
many  ,of  them  of  traversing  the  extensive  bogs 
of  their  native  country,  passing  from  tussock 
to  tussock,  where  a  stranger  would  find  no  secure 
footing,  and  in  the  frequent  use  which  they  have 
made  of  this  ability  to  escape  from  soldiers,  officers 
of  police,  or  other  pursuers. 

BOGUE,  Bbv.  David,  the  founder  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  was  a  native  of  Berwickshire, 
being  bom  at  HaJlydowu,  February  1750.  After 
studying  at  the  Edinburgh  University,  and  obtain- 
ing his  Kcence  as  a  preacher  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  he,  in  1771,  went  to  London, 
where  he  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  tuition.  He 
afterwards  accepted  .the  charge  of  an  Independent 
church  at  Gosport,  where  he  established  a  seminary 
for  the  education  of  students  who  piurposed  to 
become  Independent  ministers,  an  institution  which 
had  a  great  influence  on  the  connection,  as  well  when 
it  had  this  object  in  view  as  afterwards,  when  it 
became  a  school  for  the  training  of  missionaries.  B. 
now  conceived  the  idea  of  a  grand  missionary 
scheme,  which  was  ultimately  reaEsed.  in  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society.  He  also  took  an  active  part 
in  the  estabhshment  of  the  British  and  Eoreign 
Bible  Society  and  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 
I>Qm  this  time  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  October  1825,  he  devoted  himself  zealously  to  the 
cause  of  missions.  On  his  death,  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  London  Missionary  Socieiy  was 
convened,  and  resolutions  passed  expressive  of  its 
sense  of  bereavement,  and  of  the'  benefits  which  the 
deceased  had  conferred  on  the  Society.  B.  was  the 
author  of  An  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the 
New .  Testament,  which  has  had  a  circulation  only 
second  to  that  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim! s  Progress, 
having  been  translated  into  French,  Italian,  German, 
and  Spanish;  a^so Discourses  an  the  Millennium ;  and 
in  connection  with  Dr  James  Bennet,  a  History  of 
Dissenters,  from  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  1808. 

BOHB'MIA  (Ger.  Bo'hmen),  formerly  one  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  now  forming  a  part  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  is  situated  in  lat.  48°  33' — 51°  3'  K, 
and  long.  12°— 16°  46'  E.  It  is  bounded  K  by 
Saxony  and  Prussian  Silesia,  E.  by  Prussia  and 
Moravia,  S.  by  Lower  Axistria,  and  W.  by  Bavaria. 
It  has  an  area  of  19,822  square  miles,  and  a 
population,  in  1857,  of  4,865,830.  It  is  divided 
into  thirteen  circles — viz.,  Prague,  Leitmeritz,  Jung- 
Bunzlau,  Jicin,  Koniggratz,  Chrudim,  Caalau,  Tabor, 
Budweis,  Pisek,  Pilsen,  Eger,  and  Saaz.  It  contains 
318  towns,  237  small  market-towns,  and  12,105 
villages.  B.  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
mountain-ranges,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Riesengebirge  (part  of  the  Sudetic  chain)  on  the 
north-east,  dividitig  B.  from  Prussia  and  Silesia, 
and  attaining,  in.  the  peak  of  the  Schneekoppe, 
a  height  of  5275  feet;  on  the  north-west,  the 
Erzgebirge,  with  »  height,  in  some'places  of  niore 
than  4000  feet;  on  the  south-west,  the  Bohmer- 
wald,  reaching  in  its  highest  point  an  elevation 
of  4613  feet.  Offsets  from  these  traverse  the 
interior  of  the  country,  which  has  an  undulating 
surface,  sloping  generally  to  the  centre.     B.  has 


several  fine  valleys,  the  chief  of  which  are  those 
of  the  Moldau  and  the  Elbe.  The  country  belongs 
to  the  upper  basin  of  the  Elbe,  which  rises  in  the 
Riesengebirge  range ;  and  it  is  well  watered  by  the 
affluents  of  that  river,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Moldau — ^whioh  has  its  source  in  the  Btihmerwald, 
and  which  is  navigable  from  Budweis  to  Melnik, 
where  it  joins  the  Elbe,  a  distance  of  148  miles — ^the 
Eger,  Iser,  Aupa,  Metau,  Biela,  and  Erhtz.  B.  has 
no  lakes. 

The  climate  of  B.  is  cold  in  the  mountainous 
regions,  the  higher  peaks  being  covered  with  snow 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  but  nuld  in  the 
valleys,  and,  on  the  whole,  healthful. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  B.  is  varied  and  extensive, 
consisting  of  silver,  tin,  copper,  lead,  ii-on,  cobalt, 
alum,  sulphur,  graphite,  calamine,  cinnabar,  porce- 
lain clay,  with  several  precious  and  ornamental 
stones,  such  as  Bohemian  garnet  (Pyrope),  rubies, 
sapphires,  &c.  Of  coal,  B.  produces  more  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  Austrian  empire  together ;  in  1855,  it 
yielded  35,000  tons  of  asphaltum.  Mineral  springs 
are  abundant,  and  those  of  Carlsbad,  Marieubad, 
Eger-Franzensbad,  Tephtz,  Elisenbad,  &o.,  are  cele- 
brated places  of  resort. 

The  SOU  of  B.  is  generally  fertile.  More  than  one- 
halt  of  the  area  consists  of  arable  land;  nearly  one- 
eighth  is  laid  out  in  meadows  and  gardens  ;  pastures 
form  about  a  twelfth ;  vineyards,  a  very  small  por- 
tion ;  and  forests  cover  nearly  a  third.  Of  wheat, 
B.,  iu  1851,  raised  9,620,000  imperial  bushels — about 
a  seventh  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  Austrian 
empire  ;  of  rye,  23,368,000  bushels ;  and  the  pro- 
duce of  barley  and  oats  respectively  was  13,273,000 
bushels,  and  22,000,000  bushels — ^being,  in  the  case 
of  rye,  nearly  one-fourth,  and  of  bariey  and  oats, 
more  than  one-sixth  of  all  the  produce  in  these 
kinds  of  grain  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  Various 
kinds  of  game  are  found,  and  the  breed  of  pheasants 
is  celebrated.  Homed  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and 
swine  are  reared  extensively  in  some  districts; 
and  in  the  south,  geese  form  an  important  item  in 
the  resources  of  the  country. 

In  manufactures,  B.  holds  a  very  high  place 
among  continental  countries.  The  Imen  manufac- 
ture, which  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  all 
the  other  Austrian  provinces  together,  consists  of 
damask,  cambric,  lawn,  and  other  fine  varieties, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  qualities  of  cloth.  This 
branch  employs  about  400,000  flax-spioners,  more 
than  50,000  weavers,  and  some  thousands  of 
bleachers.  Between  9000  and  10,000  are  employed 
m  cotton  manufacture,  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton 
used  in  1851  being  about  150,000  cwt.,  and  the 
quantity  of  yarn  and  thread  produced,  about  100,000 
cwt.  The  chief  seat  of  the  wooUen  manufacture 
is  Reichenberg  and  its  neighbourhood.  Another 
important  branch  of  industry  is  the  paper  manu- 
facture, carried  on  in  108  nulls.  The  glass-works 
of  B.  are  celebrated,  and  very  numerous  and  exten- 
sive, affording  employment  to  not  less  than  30,000 
persons.  Beet-root  sugar  is  manufactured  extensively, 
and  there  are  hundreds  of  breweries  and  brandy 
distilleries  throughout  the  country,  but  they  are 
mostly  on  a  smaU  scale.  The  manuJEacture  of  iron  is 
considerable.  In  1855,  the  value  of  the  exports  was 
£3,385,783,  and  the  value  of  the  imports,  £4,636,786. 
The  position  of  B.  secures  it  a  large  teansit  trade. 
Steam-packets  ply  on  the  Elbe  and  Moldau,  and  the 
latter  river  is  connected  with  the  Danube  by  a 
horse-railway  from  Budweis  to  Lioz.  B.  has  good 
roads,  but  the  only  railways  in  the  kingdom  of  any 
consequence  are  tdose  uniting  the  capital,  Prague, 
with  Vienna,  Dresden,  and  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria. 

Population,  Religion,  and  EducaUon. — The  Czechs, 
a  Slavonic  race,  form  the  bulk  of  the  people.    They 
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number  2,930,300,  and  dweU  chiefly  in  the  centre 
and  east  of  the  country.  The  German  population, 
amounting  to  1,835,830,  reside  mainly  on  the  out- 
sldrts,  especially  in  the  north-east.  The  few  remain- 
ing are  Jews.  The  vast  majority  of  the  population 
(4,599,400)  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
but  other  rehgions  axe  tolerated;  the  number  of 
Protestants  only  amoimts  to  166,000,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Jews  is  99,700.  The  Roman  Catholics  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Archbishop  of  Prague, 
and  the  three  bishops  of  Leitmeritz,  Kiiniggratz,  and 
Budweis.  The  monasteries  and  convents  number 
between  70  and  80.  Education  is  much  more  widely 
diffused  than  in  any  of  the  other  provinces  of 
Austria.  The  total  number  of  educational  establish- 
ments in  1851,  including  17  universities  and  superior 
institutions  devoted  to  literature,  science,  and  art, 
was  7224,  attended  by  768,029  pupils,  and  taught 
by  a  staff  of  8107  teachers  and  professors,  at  an 
annual  expense  of  £57,797. 

History. — The  Boii  (q.  v.),  from  whom  B.  derives 
its  name,  settled  in  the  country  in  the  2d  c. 
B.  c,  but  were  expelled  by  the  Maroomanni  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  victors 
themselves  soon  gave  place  to  others,  and  as  early 
as  the  5th  c.  A.D.,  we  find  B.  peopled  by  the 
Czechs,  a  Slavic  race.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
9th  c,  Swatopluk,  the  king  of  Moravia,  subjugated 
Bohemia  and  introduced  Christianity.  After  his 
death,  the  dukes  of  Prague,  who  in  1061  had  the 
title  of  king  conferred  on  them,  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.,  ruled  the  country  as  a  state  in  the 
German  Empire  until  1306,  when  the  last  of  the 
dynasty  was  assassinated. 

From  1310  to  1437,  B.  was  ruled  by  kings  of  the 
House  of  Luxemburg.  In  the  time  of  Wenzel  IV. 
(Wenceslas),  a  reformation  of  religion  took  place 
under  John  Huss  (q.v.)  and  Jerome  of  Prague  (q.v.). 
After  the  death  of  Wenzel  IV.,  the  imprudent 
measures  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Sigismvmd  excited 
in  B.  a  war  of  sixteen  years'  duration,  which  ended  in 
making  B.  an  elective  kingdom.  In  1458,  the  shrewd 
and  able  Protestant  noble,  George  von  Podiebrad, 
ascended  the  throne.  His  Successor,  Ladislaus 
(1471_1516),  was  elected  (1490)  to  the  throne  of 
Hungary,  and  removed  the  royal  residence  to  Ofen, 
where  also  his  son  and  successor,  Lewis  (1516 — 1526), 
resided.  After  his  death  in  battle  against  the  Turks 
at  Mohacz  (1526),  B.  and  Hungary  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria,  who  had  married 
Lewis's  sister.  Prom  that  time,  the  history  of  B. 
merges  in  the  history  of  Austria  (q.  v.). 

Bohemian  Literature. — The  Czechs  of  B.  possess 
a  literature  older  than  that  of  any  other  people  of 
the  Slavonic  stem.  Its  origin  may  be  dated  with 
certainty  as  early  as  the  10th  century.  Of  the  oldest 
period — or  before  the  time  of  John  Huss  the 
reformer — 21  poetical,  and  more  than  50  prose  works 
are  extant.  Among  the  former,  the  remains  of  a 
collection  of  balla£,  &c.,  made  in  the  13th  c,  are 
remarkable  for  their  poetical  merit.  Joim  Huss  in 
B.,  like  Luther  in  Germany,  began  a  new  era  in 
literature  (1409—1526) ;  but  the  impidse  of  his 
example  was  far  more  important  than  his  own 
writings.  The  literary  remains  of  the  Hussite  sects  in 
the  15th  c. — dogmatic,  polemic,  and  ascetic  works — 
are  still  numerous  ia  the  old  libraries  and  archives 
of  B.,  though  very  many  of  them  perished  in  the 
flames  the  Jesuits  kindled  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  Even  so  late  as  1750,  the  Jesmt,  Antony 
Konias,  boasted  that  he  had  burned  60,000  Bohemian 
books.  Of  historical  works  of  this  period,  some 
remains  have  been  edited  by  Palacky  in  his  Scrip- 
tores  Rem/m  Bohemicarwm,  1829. 

The  period  1526—1620  is  regarded  by  the  Bohe- 
mians as  their  golden  age  of  literature.    In  this 
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time,  especially  under  Rudolf  II.  (1576 — 1611),  the 
arts  and  sciences  were  generally  cultivated.  Prague 
had  two  universities  and  sixteen  schools,  and  the 
Bohemian  language  had  reached  its  highest  point  of 
cultivation,  fi  cannot,  however,  be  said,  that  the 
literary  works  of  this  period  display  any  great 
originality  of  genius.  Among  the  most  noticeable 
is  a  Bohemian  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was 
finished  in  15  years  by  8  scholars,  assembled  by 
John  of  Zerotin  at  his  castle  of  KraUc,  in  Moravia, 
and  was  published  1579—1593.  It  is  a  model  of 
pure  and  elegant  Bohemian. 

In  December  1774,  an  imperial  decree  was  issued, 
ordaining  that  the  German  language  should  be 
employed  by  all  teachers,  lecturers,  &c.,  in  the 
upper  schools.  This  harsh  measure  excited  consider- 
able opposition ;  and  several  writers  came  forward 
to  vindicate  the  claims  of  the  persecuted  dialect, 
and  to  develop  its  powers;  but  their  efforts  were 
attended  with  little  success. 

A  new  and  better  era  began  in  1818,  with  the 
discovery  of  valuable  remains  of  old  literature,  and 
the  publication  of  edicts  favourable  to  the  use  of  the 
Bohemian  language  in  schools.  Since  that  time,  the 
progress  of  the  language,  as  a  vehicle  of  literature  and 
science,  has  been  rapid,  and  a  love  of  the  old  dialect 
has  been  extended  through  all  classes  of  society. 
In  Bohemian  poetry  and  belles-lettres,  the  names  of 
Czelakowsky,  KoUar,  Holly,  Langer,  and  Schneider, 
are  distinguished.  Among  scientific  writers,  mention 
may  be  made  of  Jungmann,  Schafarik,  Wenzel 
Hanka,  and  PresL  In  history  and  archaeology,  the 
names  of  Palacky,  Tomek,  Schafarik,  and  Wocel 
are  worthy  of  notice.  During  the  year  1851,  22 
Bohemian  journals  (of  which  seven  were  entirely 
political)  were  established— 11  in  B.,  5  in  Moravia, 
4  in  Hungary,  and  2  in  Vienna.  Siace  1831,  a 
committee  for  the  cultivation  of  Bohemian  literature 
has  been  connected  with  the  Bohemian  Museum  in 
Prague.  Several  important  works,  among  them 
Sohafaiik's  Slavonic  Antiquities,  and  Jungmann's 
Large  Lexicon,  and  his  Literary  History,  have  been 
published  by  aid  of  the  committee. 

The  Bohemian  language  is  one  of  the  best  dialects 
of  the  West-Slavonic ;  it  is  spoken  not  only  in  B., 
but  also  in  Moravia,  and  among  the  Slowaks  in 
Hungary.    Among  its  sister-dialects,  it  is  distin- 

fuished  by  copiousness  of  root-words,  great  flexi- 
ility  in  combinations,  precision,  and  accurate 
grammatical  structure;  but,  like  all  the  Slavonic 
and  most  modern  dialects,  it  has  no  specific  fonn 
for  the  passive  voice  of  the  verb.  The  orthography 
introduced  by  John  Huss  in  the  15th  c.  is  precise 
and  consistent  with  itself.  Every  letter  of  the 
Roman  alphabet  has  its  one  distinct  sound.  Bohe- 
mian prosody  is  distinguished  from  that  of  most 
European  languages  by  the  use  of  quantity  instead 
of  accent,  so  that  it  can  copy  faithfully  all  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  metres.  No  other  modem 
language  can  translate  the  ancient  classics  so 
readily,  and  yet  so  completely  and  forcibly,  as  the 
Bohemian.  Its  grammatical  forms  are  complicated 
and  difficult. 

BOHE'MIAN  BRE'THREN  is  the  name  of  a 
religious  society  which  was  first  instituted  in  Pra^e 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  It  was  origi- 
nally composed  of  renmants  of  the  Hussites.  Dissa- 
tisfied with  the  conduct  of  tbe  Calixtines  (q.  v.),  they 
betook  themselves,  in  1453,  to  the  borders  of  Silesia 
and  Moravia,  where  they  settled.  Here  they  dwelt 
in  separate  communities,  and  were  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Brothers  of  the  Rule  of  Christ.  Their 
adversaries  often  confounded  them  with  the  Wal- 
denses  and  Picards,  while,  on  accoimt  of  their  being 
compelled  during  persecution  to  hide  in  caves  and 
solitary  places,  they  were  also  called  Cave-dwellers 
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(Grvhenheimer).  In  spite  of  oppression,  such  was 
the  constancy  of  their  faith  and  purity  of  their 
morals,  that  they  became  profoundly  respected,  and 
their  numbers  greatly  increased.  The  chief  pecu- 
liarity of  their  creed  was  the  denial  of  the  ordinary 
CathoUo  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  but,  in 
truth,  they  rejected  tradition  generally,  and  pro- 
fessed to  found  their  tenets  only  on  the  Bible. 
Their  ecclesiastical  constitution  jmd  church-disci- 

Eliue — of  which  the  Lutheran  reformers  spoke 
ighly — ^was  a  close  imitation  of  that  of  the  primitive 
Christian  communities.  They  even  went  the  length 
of  practically  denying  anything  to  be  secular ;  and, 
uiider  the  impression  that  rehgion  should  con- 
sciously penetrate  and  characterise  the  entire  life 
of  men,  they  extended  ecclesiastical  authority  over 
the  very  details  of  domestic  life.  Their  chief 
functionaries  were  bishops,  seniors  and  conseniors, 
presbyters  or  preachers,  sediles,  and  acolytes. 
Their  first  bishop  was  consecrated  hy  a  Waldensian 
bishop,  though  they  never  united  themselves  with 
the  Bohemian  Waldenses.  It  was  against  their 
principles  to  engage  in  war ;  and  having,  on  several 
occasions,  refused  to  take  up  arms,  they  were  at 
last  deprived  of  their  religious  privileges.  The 
result  was,  that,  in  1548,  about  a  thousand  of  the 
Brethren  removed  to  Poland  and  Prussia.  The 
contract  which  these  exiles  entered  into  with  the 
Polish  reformers  at  Sandomir,  14th  April  1570, 
and,  still  more,  the  religious  peace  concluded  by 
the  Polish  States  in  1572,  secured  their  toleration ; 
but  subse(raently,  in  consequence  of  the  perse- 
cutions of  King  Sigismund  III.,  they  united  them- 
selves more  closely  to  the  Protestants,  though  even 
at  the  present  day  they  retain  something  of  their 
old  ecclesiastical  constitution.  The  Brethren,  who 
remained  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  obtained  a  little 
freedom  under  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.,  and  had 
their  chief  seat  at  Puinek,  in  Moravia.  In  the  l7th 
c,  ih  number  removed  into  Hungary,  but  during  the 
reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  were  coerced  into  Catholi- 
cism. The  Thirty  Years'  War,  so  disastrous  to 
the  Bohemian  Protestants,  entirely  broke  up  the 
societies  of  the  B.  B. ;  but  afterwards  they  united 
again,  though  in  secrecy.  Their  exodus  about 
1722  occasioned  the  formation,  in  Lusatia,  of  the 
United  Brethren,  or  Hermhuters.  See  Moravian 
Bbbthubn. 

BOHEMOND  I.,  ddest  son  of  the  Norman 
conqueror  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  Robert  Guisoard, 
was  bom  about  1036,  and  during  his  youth  distin- 
guished himself  in  his  father's  war  against  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  Alejds  Conmenus  (1081 — 1085). 
After  his  father's  death,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
throne  of  Apulia  by  his  brother  Roger,  and  only 
gained  the  principality  of  Tarentum  after  a  long 
contest.  He  joined  the  crusade  of  1092  with  a  large 
army — most  of  which  he  had  won  over  from  ms 
brother's  service — and  took  a  prominent  part  at 
the  fight  of  Dorylaeum,  in  Cilicia,  in  1096,  and  at 
the  capture  of  Ajatioch,  1098.  WHle  the  other 
Crusaders  advanced  to  storm  Jerusalem,  B.  remained 
in  Autioch,  where  he  established  himself  as  prince. 
Being  soon  after  besieged,  the  Christians,  reduced 
to  extremities,  came  out,  and  gave  the  sultan  battle, 
and  entirely  routed  his  forces,  B.  greatly  distin- 
guishing himself  in  the  fight.  He  was  afterwards 
made  prisoner  by  a  Turkish  emir,  and  remained 
two  years  in  captivity.  Tahcred,  meanwhile,  looked 
after  his  interests  in  Antioch.  B.  returned  to  Europe 
to  collect  troops,  and  after  defeating  Alexis  in  seve- 
ral engagements,  was  acknowledged  oy  that  emperor 
as  Prince  of  Antioch.  He  died  in  Apulia,  1111. — 
His  son,  B.  II.,  a  minor  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
assumed  the  government  of  Antioch  (after  Tanored 
had  been  regent  for  some  years)  in  1126,  and  was 


killed  in  battle,  1130. — B.  III.,  grandson  of  the 
former,  was  allowed  to  retain  sovereignty  only  by 
the  clemency  of  Saladin,  and  died  1201. — B.  IV. 
(1233-1251)  and  B.  V.  (died  1275)  were  insignifi- 
cant princes ;  and  with  B.  VI.  the  Cluistian  dynasty 
in  Syria  was  brought  to  a  close. 

b5HME,  or  BOHM,  Jacob,  a  German  theoso- 
phist  and  mystic,  was  bom  of  poor  parents  at 
Altseidenberg,  near  GBrlitz,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  1575, 
and  spent  his  boyhood  in  tending  cattle.  He  received 
no  instruction  tfll  he  was  ten  years  of  age ;  but  even 
then,  the  contemplation  of  earth  and  sky  had  so 
excited  his  naturally  pious  imagination,  that  he 
conceived  himself  inspired.  He  learned  the  trade 
of  a  shoemaker,  but  continued  to  devote  much  of 
his  time  to  meditation  on  divine  things.  About 
1612  was  published  his  first  book,  called  Aurora, 
or  the  Morning  Bedness.  It  contains  revelations  and 
meditations  upon  God,  Man,  and  Nature ;  betokens 
a  remarkable  knowledge  of  Scripture,  especially  of 
the  apocalyptical  books ;  as  also  a  familiarity  with 
the  writings  of  the  mystico-philosophie  alchemists. 
It  was  condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
of  GBrlitz ;  but  the  persecutions  to  which  its  author 
was  subjected,  had  not  the  effect  of  convincing 
Viirn  of  his  errors.  B.'s  fundamental  speculation  is, 
that  the  forthcoming  of  the  creation  out  of  the 
divine  unity — ^whioh  is  itself  distinguishable  into 
a  trinity — can  be  contemplated  by  mystic  illu- 
mination, and  expressed  in  words.  The  object 
of  his  mystic  contemplation,  accordingly,  is  two- 
fold :  first,  God  himself  apart  from  creation,  or,  to 
use  some  of  B.'s  own  synonyms,  the  groimdless, 
the  eternal  one,  the  silent  nothmg,  the  tempera- 
mentum;  and,  secondly,  the  forthcoming  of  the 
creature  out  of  God.  This  forthcoming  of  the  crea- 
tion, which  is  also  an  in-going  of  the  silent  nothing, 
is,  according  to  B.,  the  principle  of  negation,  and 
he  calls  it  '  contrariety.  '  All  things,'  he  says, 
'  consist  in  Yes  and  No.  The  Yes  is  pure  power  and 
life,  the  truth  of  God,  or  God  himself.  The  No  is 
the  reply  to  the  Yes,  or  to  the  truth,  and  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  revelation  of  the  truth.  So,  then, 
the  silent  nothing  becomes  something  by  entering 
into  duality;'  and  so  on  into  what  most  minds 
wiU  think  utter  uninteUigibility.  Numerous  attacks 
from  theologians  distm-bed  B.'s  last  years,  but  he 
bore  them  aE  with  great  meekness.  They  were 
probably  occasioned  by  a.  tract  on  repentance 
which  his  friends  had  printed  without  his  know- 
ledge; and  so  great  was  the  interest  excited,  that 
he  was  induced  by  the  solicitations  of  certain  cour- 
tiers and  of  his  friends  to  visit  Dresden  for  the 
purpose  of  having  his  doctrines  investigated.  The 
court  applauded  and  protected  him.  On  returning 
to  Gorlitz,  he  took  iU,  and  died  27th  November  1624 
The  first  coUeetion  of  his  writings  was  published 
by  Betke  (Amsterdam,  1675) ;  the  most  complete  in 
1730,  at  the  same  place;  and  the  latest  (1831 — 1846) 
by  Schiebler,  at  Leipsic.  Next  to  Germany,  Holland 
aiid  England  are  the  countries  in  which  B.'s  works 
have  been  received  with  most  favour.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  studied  liim,  and  used  to  make  extracts 
from  his  works ;  William  Law  of  Oxford  published 
the  best  English  translation  of  them  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  1764;  in  1697,  Jane  Lead,  a  fanatical 
disciple  of  B.,  founded  a  sect,  called  the  PhUa- 
ddphists,  for  the  exposition  of  his  wi'itings;  and 
John  Perdage,  a  physician,  is  also  famed  among 
his  English  interpreters.  Abraham  von  Eranken- 
berg,  who  died  in  1652,  published  the  earliest 
biography  of  Bohme.  In  modern  times,  and  in  con- 
nection vrith  speculative  ph£osophy  in  Germany, 
his  views,  which  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  empty 
mysticism,  have  acquired  fresh  interest  and  import- 
ance.   This  arises  from  the  kindred  character  of 
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his  fundamental  principle  with  the  spirit  pervading 
the  systems  of  Spinoza,  Sohelling,  and  Hegel.  The 
intellectual  contemplation  of  the  absolute,  out  of 
which  the  contradictions  in  the  world  of  phenomena 
proceed,  and  into  which  they  return,  is  common  to 
these  systems  and  to  B. ;  Hegel,  indeed,  expressly 
represents  B.'3  negativity,  the  active  principle  of 
development,  as  an  obscure  foreshadowing  of  his 
own  intuitions,  and  on  that  account  places  him  at 
the  head  of  modem  philosophy.  The  termin- 
ology of  his  philosophy,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  we 
have  quoted,  is  utterly  fantastic ;  but  his  imagination 
often  conceives  splendid  ideas,  which  are  more 
profoundly  appreciated  in  the  19th  than  they  were 
in  the  17th  century.  The  latest  German  treatise 
on  both  the  life  and  the  doctrine  of  B.  is  WuUer's 
(Stuttgart,  1836). 

BOHK,  Henby  G-.,  a  well-known  author,  trans- 
lator, and  publisher,  of  German  parentage,  was  bom 
in  London  about  the  year  1800.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  too  highly  the  services  he  has  rendered  to 
the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community  by  repub- 
lishing, at  a  cheap  rate,  a  vast  number  of  the  most 
valuable  works  in  literature,  science,  philosophy, 
theology,  &c.  Such  collections  aa  the  Standard 
Library  (130  vols.),  the  Scientific  Library,  Library 
of  French  Memoirs,  the  Illustrated  Library,  the 
Classical  Library  (consisting  of  translations  into 
English  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors),  the  Anti- 
quarian Library,  the  Ecclesiastical  Library,  &o., 
contain  the  intellectual  wealth  both  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  world-  Mr  B.  has  also  obtained  dis- 
tinction as  the  editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Parriana, 
of  Addison's  works,  of  Lowndes's  Bibliographer's 
Manual,  &c.,  and  as  translator  of  SohiUer  and  other 
eminent  authors.  The  latest  production  of  Mr  B.  is 
a  pamphlet  (1860)  against  abolition  of  the  paper-duty. 

BOIAEDO,  Matted  Maeia,  Count  of  Scandiano, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  ItaJian  poets,  was  bom 
at  Scandiano  in  1430  or  1434.  After  completing 
his  studies  at  the  university  of  Ferrara,  he  was 
introduced  at  the  court  of  Duke  Borso  d'Este,  by 
whose  successor,  Ercole  I.,  he  was  promoted  to 
several  honourable  offices.  In  1478,  he  was  made 
governor  of  Keggio;  in  1481,  governor  of  Modena; 
and  six  years  later,  he  again  became  governor  of 
Beggio,  where  he  died  in  1494.  His  cMef  work  is 
the  romantic  chivalrous  poem,  Orlando  Inrmmorato, 
which  he  left  unfinished  in  three  books.  Former 
writers  had  described  Orlando  only  as  a  cold,  pure, 
champion  of  Christendom;  but  B.  introduced  the 
element  of  love,  to  give  an  additional  charm  to 
romantic  adventure.  The  method  in  which  he  does 
this  not  only  proves  him  to  have  possessed  a  truly 
creative  faculty,  but  also  brings  his  conception 
nearer  to  the  reality  of  history.  B.  furnished  to 
all  his  poetical  successors,  even  to  Ariosto  himself, 
the  personages  who  figure  in  their  adaptations 
of  the  old  romance.  His  work  was  printed  six- 
teen times  before  1545,  and  was  translated  into 
French  as  early  as  the  16th  cehimry.  As  it  was 
written  in  the  dialect  of  the  court  of  FeiTara, 
it  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Florentines. 
Accordingly,  after  several  attempts  had  been  made 
to  purify  its  diction,  Lodovico  Domeuichi  (died 
1564)  produced  a  Riformazione  of  the  poem,  1545, 
without  making  any  important  change  m  the  sub- 
stance. Bemi,  in  his  Rifadmento,  proceeded  further, 
and  gave  to  the  whole  poem  a  tone  of  burlesque ; 
but  his  version  enjoyed  such  popularity  that  it  took 
the  place  of  the  original,  which  was  ahnost  entirely 
forgotten,  until  it  was  republished  with  introduction 
and  critical  observations  by  Panizzi  (9  vols.  Lond. 
1830),  and  afterwards  by  Wagner  in  his  Pamasso 
Jtaliano  Continuaio  (Leip.  1833).    The  other  works 


of  B.  include  Sonetti  e  Canzoni  (Beggio,  1499) ;  II 
Timone,  a  five-act  drama  (1500);  Cinque  Capitoli  in 
Term  Rima  (1523) ;  and  VAeino  oCOro,  a  version 
of  the  Golden  Ass  of  Appuleius  (1523) ;  besides  a 
translation  of  Herodotus  (1533),  and  of  Kiccobaldi's 
Ohronicon  Romanorum  Imperatorum. 

BOI'I,  the  name  of  a  Celtic  people  who  at  a  very 
remote  period  seem  to  have  inhabited  either  the 
southern  part  of  Belgium,  or  a  portion  of  France  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  whence  they  emigrated  to 
Italy.  Having  crossed  the  Po,  they  established 
themselves  in  the  territory  of  the  Umbrians,  lying 
between  that  river  and  the  Apennines,  and  for  some 
hundreds  of  years  waged  a  fierce  war  with  the 
Eomans.  They  were  defeated  at  the  Vadimonian 
Lake  in  283  B.C.;  at  Telamon,  in  Etruria,  in  225 
B.  c,  during  the  great  Gallic  war,  of  which  they  were 
the  original  cause ;  rushed  into  rebellion  on  hearing 
of  Hannibal's  march,  joined  biTn  at  the  battle  of  the 
Trebia  in  218  B.C.,  destroyed  the  entire  army  of  the 
constd  Postumius  in  216  B.  c,  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  revolt  of  the  Gauls  under  Hamilcar,  and  in 
the  destruction  of  Placentia,  200  b.  c.  ;  but  at  length, 
in  191  B.C.,  they  were  completely  subdued  by 
Scipio  Nasica,  who,  besides  killing  a  vast  number, 
took  from  them  nearly  one-half  of  their  land.  At 
a  later  period,  they  were  dispossessed  of  the  whole, 
and  driven  across  the  Alps.  Their  subsequent 
history  and  geographical  position  are  not  very  clear. 
Those  who  settled  south  of  the  Danube  were,  after 
a  century,  exterminated  by  the  Dacians ;  those  who 
returned  to  Gaul,  were  destroyed  by  Csesar.  The 
most  important  migration  of  the  B.,  however,  was 
that  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  where  they  founded 
the  extensive  kingdom  Boiohemum,  which  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Marcomanni  under  Marbod.  But 
though  the  dynasty  of  the  B.  was  thus  destroyed, 
the  kingdom  retained  the  name  Boiohemum — i.  b., 
home  of  the  B.,  whence  comes  the  modem  Bohmen, 
or  Bohemia. 

BOIL  (allied  to  Lat.  bulla,  a  bubble)  is  a  hard 
painful  swelling  of  the  skin.  It  begins  as  a  small 
hard  point  of  a  dusky  red  colour,  which  is  hot, 
painful,  and  throbbing.  This  point  extends,  and 
these  symptoms  increase  in  severity  till  about  the 
sixth  to  the  ninth  day,  when  it  ceases  to  enlarge,  is 
of  a  conical  form,  with  a  broad  firm  base,  and  on 
the  apex  a  whitish  blister,  which  contains  a  httle 
matter ;  this  opens,  and  after  a  few  days  more  there 
is  discharged  a  core  or  slough  of  cellular  tissue,  and 
the  small  cavity  left  heals  rapidly,  leaving  a  white 
depressed  soar. 

Many  kinds  of  boils  have  been  described,  but 
they  may,  like  other  diseases  of  an  inflammatory 
nature,  be  divided  into  those  which  are  acute  and 
run -a  rapid  course,  as  above  described;  and  the 
chronic,  which  take  three  or  four  weeks  to  'come 
to  a  head.'  BoUs  are  most  common  in  the  spring, 
and  in  young  and  plethoric  persons,  and  then: 
appearance  is  quite  consistent  with  robust  health. 
Men  in  training  for  boat-races,  or  others  who  have 
suddenly  changed  their  diet  and  daily  habits,  are 
said  to  be  very  subject  to  them.  There  is  a  form  of 
B.  which  generally  occurs  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
after  some  disorder  of  the  stomach,  in  elderly  people, 
hence  it  is  called  '  Old  People's  Boil.'  In  some,  boils 
continue  to  succeed  each  other  for  a  length  of  time; 
others  are  attacked  during  the  night,  after  having 
experienced  feelings  of  nausea  and  languor,  by 
pustules,  which  are  called  night-boils  (epinyotis). 

The  treatment  of  boUs  varies  with  the  subject  of 
them  :  in  many,  they  are  merely  critical— in  other 
words,  a  natural  effort '  to  relieve  some  function  of 
the  body  by  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  skin.' 
The    intestinal   canal  should  be   cleared  out   by 
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laxative  medicines,  and  the  digestive  powers  improved 
by  tonics  and  antacids.  The  skin  should  be  kept 
healthy  by  frequent  washing,  while  the  inflamed 
spot  should  be  poulticed  with  jjoppy-heads  or  hem- 
lock, mixed  with  other  materials.  Wet  lint  is  a, 
sufficient  application  after  the  core  has  been  thrown 
off.  If  the  patient  chooses  to  submit,  however,  to  a 
momentary  pain,  he  will  have  the  greatest,  most 
permanent,  and  immediate  relief  from  a  cut  carried 
quite  through  the  boil.  John  Hunter,  the  great 
surgeon,  got  rid  of  habitual  boils  by  taking  repeated 
doses  of  soda  in  milk. 

BOILI>IBir,  Adrien  Peansois,  an  eminent 
French  composer,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1775.  His 
talent  for  music  was  early  developed.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen,  he  brought  out  a  one-act  opera  in  his 
native  town,  and  two  years  afterwards  he  repaired 
to  Paris,  where  he  produced  many  successful  com- 
positions. When  the  Conservatoire  de  Muslque  was 
estabhshed,  B.  was  elected  a  professor.  In  1803  he 
went  to  Russia,  where  he  was  appointed,  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  mattre  de  chapdle  at  the 
imperial  court.  He  remained  in  Russia  eight  years, 
during  which  time  he  produced  several  operM.  In 
1811,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  brought  out 
La  Dame. Blanche,  his  most  popular  piece,  Jean  de 
Paris,  Le  Petit  Chaperon  Rouge,  and  other  works. 
He  died  in  October  1835;  and,  as  a  tribute  to  his 
genius,  the  nation  honoured'  him  with  a  public 
nmerai.  His  native  city  claimed  his  heart,  and  to 
defray  the  pomp  of  its  reception  in  the  cathedral, 
the  municipaUty  voted  12,000  francs.  The  govern- 
ment further  marked  its  sense  of  his  merit  by 
granting  a  pension  to  his  son. 

BOILBAU  DBSPRBAUX,  Nicolas,  an  illus- 
trious French  poet,  was  bom  near  Paris,  November 
1, 1636.  After  hesitating  for  some  time  in  the  choice 
of  a  profession,  he  betook  himself  to  belles-lettres.  In 
1660,  Ms  fine  powers  first  obtained  an  adequate 
expression  in  the  satire,  entitled  Adieux  d'un  Poete 
a  la  Ville  de  Paris.  In  1666,  he  published  his 
seven  Satires.  The  favourable  reception  which 
they  met  with.  Induced  bim  to  continue,  until 
he  had  increased  the  number  to  twelve,  of  which 
the  eight  and  ninth  are  considered  the  best.  In 
these  satires,  B.  even  ventures  to  castigate  the 
coryphcei  of  the  world  of  letters — Chapelaln,  Cotln, 
Scudery,  &c.  To  his  honour,  however,  it  must 
be  said  that  malice  does  not  once  animate  his  pen ; 
he  is  always  pleasant  and  gay,  never  cruel.  His 
contemporaries  are  his  laughing-stocka,  not  his 
victims.  Between  the  years  1669  and  1696  appeared 
his  Twelve  EpisHes.  They  Indicate  a  riper  genius 
than  the  Satires.  The  versification  has  more  ease 
and  grace;  the  style,  a  quicker  movement  and  a 
firmer  consistency;  the  thoughts  are  more  vigorous, 
and  more  strictly  concatenated ;  everywhere  there  is 
greater  truth,  colour,  and  enerCT.  The  one  addressed 
to  Racine,  who,  along  with  B.,  filled  the  office  of 
royal  historiographer,  is  reckoned  among  his  finest. 
In  1674,  B.  published  L'Art  PoStique,  accompanied 
by  a  translation  from  the  Greek  of  Longinus  on  tJie 
SvMime,  and  the  greater  part  of  Lutrin.  These  are 
by  many  French  critics  considered  his  diefs-d'omvre. 
'fh.e  first  is  indeed  an  exquisite  performance,  and  has 
been  copiously  imitated  in  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism. 
It  lays  down  rules  for  almost  every  species  of 
poetry,  in  a  clearer  and  more  methodical  manner 
than  had  ever  been  done  before,  while  the  whole  poem 
is  sprinkled  with  touches  of  dehcate  satire.  The 
second,  Lutrin,  is  a  comic  epic  in  six  cantos,  im- 
mensely admired  by  his  countrymen.  Besides  these, 
B.  wrote  several  minor  pieces,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  such  as — Dialogue  dea  ffSros  de  Roman,  Disser- 
tation sur  Joconde,  L'Arrit  Burlesque,  and  Diacours 
sur  la  Satire.    A  large  number  of  his  letters  have 
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been  collected.  Among  them  are  t'yventy  to  Racine. 
The  letters  of  B.  are  in  general  extremely  valuable, 
from  the  fact  that  they  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
the  literary  history  of  the  time.  They  also  enable 
us  to  form  a  just  idea  of  his  character.  He  was 
high-minded,  generous,  and  pure.  In  fact,  his 
impulsive  disposition  and  Imprudent  warmth  of  heart 
qviite  contradict  the  common  notion  of  what  a 
satirist  is.  AVhen  OornelUe's  pension  was  ordered  to 
be  ■  stopped,  after  the  death  of  Colbert,  B.  flew  to 
the  king,  remonstrated  against  so  'barbarous  a  spoli- 
ation,' and  threatened  to  resign  his  own,  if  the  decree 
were  carried  into  effect.  He  courageously  denounced 
the  persecutors  of  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal ;  expressed 
his  admiration  of  Arnauld,  when  the  latter  was  on 
the  point  of  being  arrested ;  extricated  out  of  pecu- 
niary embarrassments  many  friends;  and  through 
sheer  kindliness  of  heart,  forced  on  a  reconciliation 
mth  various  of  his  Uterary  adversaries.  An  admirer 
of  Pascal,  and  a  friend  of  the  Jausenists,  he  could  yet 
render  homage  to  the  talents  of  such  Jesuits  as 
Bourdaloue,  Bonhours,  and  Rapin;  but  his  most 
Intimate  and  cherished  companions  were  Molifere, 
Racine,  and  La  Fontaine.  Until  1706,  B.  Hved 
much  In  public,  but  after  that  his  bodily  infirmities 
induced  biTn  to  retire  to  AuteuiL  He  died  March 
13,  1711.  B.'s  influence  on  French  literature  has  been 
immense,  and,  on  the  whole,  beneficial.  Voltaire 
proclaimed  him  '  the  legislator  of  Parnassus.' 

BOILBB  (Fr.  chaudiire,  Ger.  Kessel),  the  name 
given  to  that  part'  of  a  steam-engine  where  the 
steam  is  generated.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  close 
vessel  made  of  metal-plate,  having  apertures  for  the 
admission  of  water  and  the  egress  of  steam.  When 
water  is  boiled  in  an  open  vessel,  the  temperature  of 
the  water  and  the  steam  rising  from  it  remains  at  or 
very  near  212°  F.,  and  the  elastic  force  or  tension 
of  the  steam  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  make  its 
way  into  the  atmosphere.  Steam  at  212°,  there- 
fore, is  said  to  have  a  tension  equal  to  one  atmo- 
sphere. In  a  close  vessel,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
raise  the  temperature  and  tension  of  the  steam  to  a 
very  high  point ;  for  this,  however,  it  is  requisite  that 
the  vessel  shall  have  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the 
outward  force  of  the  steam.  In  boilers,  therefore, 
where  steam  of  several  atmospheres  has  to  be  pro- 
duced, considerable  strength  is  needed  to  insure 
efficiency  and  safety.  The  strength  of  a  B.  depends 
partly  on  its  shape,  and  partly  on  the  nature  of  the 
material  employed.  The  globular  form  is  the  best 
adapted  for  strength,  because  every  part  of  a,  B. 
of  this  shape  is  exposed  to  equal  strain.  Boilers,  on 
the  other  hand,  whose  surfaces  meet  eaeh  other  at 
sharp  angles,  are  not  calculated  to  withstand  high 
pressures.  For  the  most  part,  boilers  are  made  of 
plates  of  malleable  iron,  riveted  together.  Copper 
has  been  likewise  highly  recommended  for  the 
construction  of  boilers,  as  possessing  many  advan- 
tages. Its  conducting  power  is  2^  times  greater 
than  that  of  iron,  so  that  boilers  made  of  it  produce 
steam  much  more  readily  than  iron  boilers,  and 
may,  in  consequence,  be  made  of  less  dimensions 
and  of  less  thickness.  Although  copper  is  inuch 
more  expensive  than  iron,  the  expense  of  a  copper 
B.  is  in  this  way  not  much  more  than  an  iron 
one,  and  it  occupies  considerably  less  space.  Worn- 
out  iron  boilers,  so  far  as  the  value  of  the  material 
is  concerned,  scarcely  pay  the  expense  of  removal, 
whereas  the  material  of  copper  boilers  in  this  con- 
dition is  said  to  be  worth  ^ths  of  the  original  cost. 
Again,  copper  boilers  do  not  burst  as  iron  boilers, 
which  frequently  scatter  their  fragments  in  aU 
directions,  but  simply  tear  open — a  property  which 
lessens  immensely  the  dangers  attending  an  explo- 
sion. Although  the  globular  form  gives  to  a  B.  the 
greatest  strength,  it  deprives  it  of  a  most  essential 
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requisite — ^namely,  a  large  surface  for  the  furnace 
and  tlie  heated  air  and  gases  proceeding  from  it  to 
play  upon.  A  spherical  B.,  for  its  capacity,  offers 
the  least  heating  surface,  so  that,  although  a  strong, 
it  is  by  no  means  an  economical  one.  The  con- 
ditions, therefore,  of  strength  and  heating  surface 
are  opposed  to  each  other,  so  that  the  machinist 
must  endeavour  to  give  his  boilers  such  a  shape  that 
both  conditions  may  be  conceded. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  frequent 
forms  of  boilers.  Fig.  1  represents  the  wagon  B.,  one 
of  the  most  important  improvements  of  Watt  for 
cheapening  the  working  of  the  steam-engine,  boilers 
previous  to  his  time  bemg  made  round,  for  the  sake 
of  strength.  The  furnace  is  placed  below  the  B.  in 
front,  and  the  flues  are  built  round  the  B.  in  such  a 
way  that  after  the  heated  air  and  gases  have  passed 
along  the  bottom  of  the  B.,  they  return  along  the  side 
AB  to  the  front,  where  they  pass  over  to  the  side  C, 
at  the  back  end  of  which  they  are  admitted  into 


the  chimney.  The  heating  surface  is  by  this  means 
greatly  increased,  and  a  small  proportion  of  the  heat 
passes  off  unemployed.  To  prevent '  the  B.  from 
becoming  red  hot  in  its  upper  part,  the  level  of  the 
water  is  maintained  a  few  inches  above  the  upper 
surface  of  the  side-fluea.  The  wagon  B.  is  the 
usual  form  of  low-pressure  boilers,  or  those  in  which 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  exceeds  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere by  only  a  few  pounds.  Fig.  2  represents  the 
cylinder  B.,  the  form  generally  employed  for 
steam  of  high  tension.  Its  length  offers  a  large 
heating  surface,  while  its  roundness  is  favourable 
to  great  strengtL  The  ends  are  usually  hemispher- 
ioaf,  but  they  are  sometimes  also  flat,  in  which  case 
they  are  made  of  great  thickness.  The  length  of 
the  cylinder  is  about  10  or  12  times  the  diameter. 
The  flues  are  disposed  round  it  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  wagon  boiler.  The  cylinder  B.  is  frequently 
made  with  a  wide  tube  passing  through  the  middle 
of  it,  within  which  the  furnace  is  placed,  fig.  3.    In 
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this  arrangement,  the  heated  air  is  made  to  pass  not 
only  round  the  sides,  but  also  under  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler.  Sometimes  two  such  internal  flues  are 
introduced,  so  as  still  further  to  increase  the  heat- 
ing surface.  In  locomotive  boilers,  where  a  large 
quantity  of  steam  of  a  high  tension  (from  5  to  10 
atmospheres)  must  be  generated  in  a  B.  of  compara- 
tively moderate  dimensions,  a  special  conatniction 
is  adopted  for  increasing  the  heating  surface.  In 
addition  to  the  furnace  or  fire-box,  A,  fig.  4,  being  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  water,  the  B.  is  perforated 
from  end  to  end  with  about  100  brass  or  copper 
tubes  about  1^  inch  in  diameter,  to  which  the 
products  of  the  furnace  yield  their  heat  in  their 
passage  to  the  chimney,  C.  The  position  of  these 
tubes,  a,  a,  is  shewn  in  the  figure.  See  Locomotivb. 
The  construction  of  the  fumace-fiues  and  chim- 
ney forms  an  important  element  ia  the  efficiency 
of  a  boiler.  The  furnace  is  placed  below  the  B., 
so  that  the  radiation  from  the  fire  may  have 
its  full  heating  effect.  The  bars  of  the  grate 
are  generally  about  1^  inch  thick,  and  placed 
at  half  an  inch  from  each  other,  when  coal  is 
the  combtistible  employed.  Below  the  grate  is  the 
ash-pit,  for  the  reception  of  the  waste  products  of 
combustion.  A  partition,  called  the  fire-bridge,  is 
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bmlt  at  the  junction  of  the  furnace  with  the 
flues,  which  narrows  the  channel  to  a  few  inches 
all  round,  thereby"  bringing  the  products  of  com- 
bustion more  nearly  in  contact  with  the  B.,  and 
at  the  same  time  mixing  them  intimately  with 
the  air.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  heating  material  should 
pass  off  vmoonsumed,  or  that  the  combustion  should 
be  accompanied  by  Uttle  smoke.  Boilers  with 
double  internal  flues  are  well  adapted  for  this 
purpose.  It  ia  usual  witb  these  to  charge  one  of 
the  furnaces  with  coal  while  the  other  is  in  full 
combustion,  so  that  when  the  heated  products  of 
both,  after  traversiag  the  B.,  meet  in  the  common 
flue,  what  has  escaped  combustion  in  the  newly 
charged  furnace  is  then  consumed  by  the  heated 
air  proceeding  from  the  other.  The  disposition  of 
the  flues  round  the  B.  has  been  already  referred  to. 
It  is  usual  to  give  the  chimney  the  same  section 
aa  the  flues.  The  height  of  the  chinmey  has  an 
important  effect  on  the  draught,  and  consequently 
on  the  briskness  of  the  fire.  The  higher  it  is,  tite 
greater  is  the  velocity  with  which  the  heated  column 
it  contains  rises  into  the  air.  The  usual  height 
varies  from  60  to  120  feet ;  and  where  this  height 
cannot  be   attained,  some   artificial  means   must 
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be  adopted  for  increasing  the  draught;  such  as 
air-beUows.  In  the  locomotive  engine,  the  draught 
is  stimulated  by  the  steam  discharged  from  the 
oyhnders,  which  rushes  with  great  force  through 
the  chimney. 

The  apparatus  attached  to  the  B.,  and  essential  to 
its  proper  working,  are  the  water-gauge,  the  feed- 
pipe, the  manometer,  and  safety-valves.  The  water- 
gauge,  which  shews  the  height  of  the  water,  fre- 
quently consists  of  a  glass  tube,  firmly  cemented 
above  and  below,  to  metal  tubes  connected  with  the 
B.,  the  water  attaining  the  sajne  level  in  the  tube  as 
in  the  interior.  The  level  is  sometimes  also  shewn 
by  having  two  tubes  inserted  in  the  B.,  both  being 
closed  with  stop-cocks.  Cue  of  these  tubes  descends 
a  Httle  below  the  proper  level  of  the  water,  and  the 
other  terminates  a  little  above  it,  so  that  if,  when 
these  gauge-cocks  are  opened,  water  rushes  from 
the  first,  and  steam  from  the  second,  the  water  is 
of  the  proper  height.  If  steam  issue  from  both,  the 
level  is  too  low;  and  if  water,  too  high.  The  float- 
gauge  is  another  arrangement  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  is  formed  by  suspending,  by  means  of  a  wire 
passing  steam-tight  through  the  B.,  a  stone-float 
to  the  one  end  of  the  beam  of  a  balance,  which  is 
kept  horizontal  by  a  counterpoise  at  the  other  end 
when  the  water  is  of  the  due  height.  When  the 
water  is  too  low  or  too  high,  the  end  of  the  beam  to 
which  the  float  is  attached  is  inclined  downwards 
or  upwards  accordingly. 

The  feeding  apparatus  which  supplies  the  B.  with 
water  is  different  for  different   kinds  of  boilers. 
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For  high-pressure  boilers,  it  is  usually  a  fording- 
pump,  which  is  worked  at  the  discretion  of  the 
attendant.  The  self-actilig  arrangement  attached 
to  low-pressure  boilers  is  shewn  in  flg.  5.  AB  is  an 
iron  pipe  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  B.,  and  rising  a  few 
feet  above  it;  D  ii  an  iron  tucket,  resting  on  AB, 
and  supplied  with  water  through- the  pipe  P,  which 


proceeds  from  a  forcing-pump  worked  by  the  engine. 
The  water  can  rise  no  higher  in  the  bucket  than 
the  overflow-pipe,  p.  The  lever,  ad,  moves  on  a 
pivot,  6,  attached  to  one  side  of  the  bucket,  from 
the  one  extremiiy,  a,  of  which  is  suspended  the  stone- 
float,  P,  by  a  wtte  passing  through  the  stufSng-box, 
S ;  and  from  the  other  extremity,  a  weight,  C,  hangs, 
to  counterbalance  the  difference  of  the  specmc 
gravities  of  the  stone  and  the  water.  The  valve 
V,  opening  upwards,  and  which  is  connected  with 
the  lever  by  the  rod  cV,  closes  the  communication 
between  the  tube,  AB,  and  the  bucket.  When  the 
water  in  the  B.  gets  low,  the  float,  F,  sinks,  and  by 
means  of  the  lever,  raises  the  valve  V,  and  as  much 
water  is  admitted  as  raises  the  level  in  the  B.  to  the 
proper  point,  when  the  lever  being  horizontal,  the 
valve  is  again  closed. 

Boilers  are  usually  furnished  with  two  safety- 
valves — one  for  allowing  the  steam  to  escape  when 
the  tension  becomes  too  high ;  and  another,  for  admit- 
ting the  air,  when  the  B.  is  cooled,  and  the  steam 
within  it  condensed.  The  latter  valve  is  generally 
placed  in  the  plate  which  covers  the  maniole,  the 
opening  by  which  a  workman  can  be  admitted  to  the 
interior  for  repairs.    For  further  details,  see  SABEnr- 
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BOILING   (of    Liquids)— BOILING-POINT. 

When  heat  is  applied  to  a  vessel  containing  water, 
the  temperature  gradually  rises,  and  vapour  comes 
silently  off  the  surface;  but  at  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,   steam  (q.  v.)  begios  to  be  formed  in  small 
explosive  bursts  at  the  bottom,  and  rising  through 
the  liquid  in  considerable  bubbles,  throws  it  into 
commotion.    If,  after  this,  the  steam  is  allowed 
freely  to  escape,  the  temperature  of  the  water  rises 
no  higher,  however  great  the  heat  of  the  fire.    The 
water  is  then  said  to  JoS,  and  the  temperature  at 
which  it   remains   permanent  is  its  boHing-point. 
The  boihng-point  of  water  is  ordinarily  212°;  but 
every  liquid  has  a  point  of  its  own.    Thus,  sul- 
phuric ether  boils  at  96°;  alcohol,  at  176°;  oil  of 
turpentine,  at  316°;   sulphuric  acid,  at  620°;   and 
mercury,  at  662°.    The  boHing-poiut  of  liquids  is 
constant,  under  the  same  conditions,  but  is  liable  to 
be  altered  by  various  circumstances.    Water  with 
common  salt  in  it,  e.  g.,  requires  greater  heat  to 
make  it  boil  than  pure  water.    The  nature  of  the 
vessel,  too,  exerts  an  influence;  in  a  glass  vessel, 
the  boiling-point  of  water  is  a  degree  or  two  higher 
than  in  one  of  metal,  owing  to  the  greater  attraction 
that  there  is  between  water  and  glass  than  between 
water  and  a  metal.    But  what  most  affects   the 
boiling-point  is  variation  of  pressure.    It  is  only 
when  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches,  shewing 
an  atmospheric  pressure  of  15  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch,  that  the  boiling-point  of  water  is  212°.    When 
the  barometer  falls,  or  when  part  of  the  pressure 
is  in  any  other  way  removed,  it  boUs  before  coming 
to  212°,  and  when  the  pressure  is  increased,  the 
boiling-point   rises. — Thus,    in    elevated   positions, 
where  there  is  less  air  above  the  liquid  to  press  on 
its  surface,  the  boilins-point  is  lower  than  at  the 
level  of  the  sea.    An  devation  of  510  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  makes  a  diminution  of  a  degree ;  at  higher 
levels,  the  difference  of  elevation  corresponding  to  a 
degree  of  temperature  in  the  boiling-point  increases ; 
but  the  rate  of  variation  once  ascertained,  a  method 
is  thus  furnished  of  measuring  the  heights  of  moun- 
tains.   See  Heights,  Measdbbmbnt  oe.    At  the 
city  of  Mexico,  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  water  boils 
at  200°;  at  Quito,  9000  feet,  at  194° ;  and  on  Donkia 
Mountain,  in  the  Himalaya,  at  the  height  of  18,000 
feet,  Dr  Hooker  found  it  to  boil  at  180°.    Boiling 
water   is    thus   not  always   equally  hot,    and  in 
elevated  places,  many  substances  cannot  be  cooked 
by  boiling.    Under  the  receiyer  of  an  air-pump,  the 
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same  effect  is  still  more  strikingly  seen ;  water  may- 
be made  to  boil  at  tbe  temperattire  of  summer,  and 
ether  when  colder  than  ioe.  In  complete  vacuo, 
liq[uids,  in  general,  boil  at  a  temperature  140°  lower 
than  in  the  open  air.  The  knowledge  of  this  effect 
of  diminished  pressure  is  now  largely  turned  to 
aocoimt  in  sugar-boiling,  in  distiBing  vegetable 
essences,  and  in  other  processes  where  the  sub- 
stances are  apt  to  be  injured  by  a  high  -  tempera- 
ture.— By  increasing  the  pressure,  again,  water  may 
be  heated  to  any  degree  without  boiling.  Papin's 
Digester  (q.  v.)  is  formed  on  this  principle.  Under 
a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  the  boiling-point 
rises  to  234° ;  of  four  atmospheres,  it  is  294° ;  of  ten 
atmospheres,  359° ;  of  fifty  atmospheres,  510°. 

In  a  deep  vessel,  the  water  at  the  bottom  has  to 
sustain  the  pressure  not  only  of  the  atmosphere,  but 
also  of  the  water  above  it.  At  a  depth  of  34  feet, 
the  pressure  of  the  water  above  is  equal  to  an 
atmosphere,  or  15  lbs.  on  the  square  inch ;  and  thus, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  of  that  depth,  the  water 
must  be  heated  to  234°  before  it  is  at  its  boiling- 
point.  This  principle  has  been  successfully  apphed 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  Geysers  (q.  v.). 

If  a  small  quantity  of  water  be  poured  into  a 
silver  basin,  heated  above  the  boiling-point,  but 
below  redness,  it  will  begin  to  boil  violently,  or 
perhaps  burst  into  steam  at  once.  But  if  the  basin 
is  heated  to  redness,  the  water  will  gather  itself 
into  a  globule,  and  roll  about  on  the  hot  surface, 
without  becoming  heated  to  the  boiling-point.  For 
the  explanation  of  this  and  other  interesting  pheno- 
mena connected  with  it,  see  Sphbboidal  Cootiition 
oj?  Liquids. 

BOILIlfG,  in  Cookery.  One  important  preli- 
minary rule  in  boiling  rests  on  the  fact,  explained 
in  the  preceding  article,  that  water  cannot  be  heated 
in  an  open  vessel,  or  in  one  with  the  ordinary 
fitting  Hd  of  a  cooking  utensil,  to  a  higher  point 
than  212°.  When  a  vessel,  then,  has  once  begun  to 
boil,  a  stronger  fire  than  is  just  sufficient  to  keep 
it  boiling  wul  bnly  evaporate,  or  waste,  the  water 
in  steam,  but  will  not  cook  the  food  any  faster ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  outside  wiU  be  rendered  so  hard 
by  the  quick  boiling,  that  the  interior  will  not  be 
reached  by  the  heat. 

By  long  soaking  in  cold  or  tepid  water,  fresh 
meat  loses  much  of  its  albumen  and  nutritive  juice. 
When  a  piece  of  meat  is  to  be  boiled,  it  is  necessary, 
for  the  preservation  of  these  juices,  and  its  conse- 
quent tenderness  and  nutritious  quality,  that  the 
outside  should  be  sealed  up,  by  immersing  it  in 
boiling  water,  and  keeping  up  the  temperature 
for  a  minute ;  this  closes  up  the  pores,  and  coagu- 
lates the  albumen  of  the  exterior.  The  boihng 
water  should  then  be  taken  off,  and  as  much 
cold  put  in  as  will  reduce  it  to  a  tepid  state ; 
it  should  then  be  gradually  warmed  until  it  reaches 
a  degree  slightly  under  the  boiling-point,  called 
simmering;  at  this  point  it  must  be  kept  with- 
out suffering  any  interruption  of  the  heat,  till 
the  time  elapses  that  is  allowed  for  cooking  the 
food.  '  The  cooking  goes  on  through  the  agency  of 
the  natural  moisture  of  the  flesh.  Converted  into 
vapour  by  the  heat,  a.  kind  of  steaming  takes  place 
within  the  piece  of  meat;  it  is,  when  skUfully  done, 
cooked  by  its  own  steam.' 

To  prepare  meat  for  B.,  it  should  be  trimmed, 
washed,  and  dried  before  it  is  placed  in  the  water. 
As  it  simmers,  the  water  should  be  kept  well 
skimmed  with  a  skimming-spoon,  as  frequently  as 
any  scum  is  thrown  up,  but  with  due  remembrance 
of  the  fact,  that  raising  the  lid  of  the  vessel  lowers 
the  temperature  of  the  water;  and  the  preservation 
of  an  equal  degree  of  heat  throughout  the  operation 
is  of  the  greatest  importance. 


JFor  fresh  meat,  20  minutes  is  the  allowance  for 
each  poimd.  The  weather  must  also  be  considered : 
in  frosty  weather,  or  with  very  thick  joints,  extra  20 
minutes  should  be  given.  Mutton  loses  in  boiling, 
in  1  lb.,  3i  oz. ;  beef,  in  1  lb.,  4  oz.  Meat  that  has 
been  salted  and  dried  has  its  outer  coat  abeady 
sealed  up ;  it  requires,  therefore,  to  be  thoroughly 
washed,  soaked  for  two  hours  in  cold  water,  dried, 
and  put  to  boil  in  cold  water,  gradually  brought  to 
the  boiling-point,  and  kept  simmering  for  a  time, 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  piece.  Hams  and 
tongues  to  be  eaten  cold,  should  be  allowed  to  cool 
in  the  water  in  which  they  have  been  boiled.  The 
following  is  a  time-table  for  the  cooking  of  these 
meats,  reckoning  from  the  time  the  water  boUs  :  A 
ham  of  16  lbs.  takes  4  hours ;  a  tongue  of  16  lbs., 
2  to  4  hours ;  a  pig's  face  of  16  lbs.,  2  hours ;  a 
piece  of  bacon  of  4  lbs.,  2  hours. 

Poultry,  and  wliite  meats,  as  veal  or  rabbit,  should 
be  put  at  once  into  tepid  water,  gradually  brought 
to  the  boiling-point,  drawn  back  immediately,  and 
simmered,  carefully  skimming  the  water  as  scum 
rises.  A  chicken,  or  small  fowl,  or  rabbit,  will  take 
35  minutes ;  a  fowl,  or  old  rabbit,  an  hour,  or  an 
hour  and  a  half,  according  to  size.  Some  cooks  add 
milk  to  the  water,  but  this  is  apt  to  cause  the  scum 
to  stick  to  the  meat  in  streaks;  some  also  use  a 
cloth  to  enclose  the  meat,  but  this  frequently 
imparts  to  it  a  disagreeable  taste.  Having  trimmed, 
washed,  and  dried  the  meat,  all  that  is  necessary  to 
keep  it  white,  is  to  use  a  perfectly  clean  utensil,  to 
be  attentive  to  the  skimming,  and  careful  that  no 
soot  falls  from  the  lid  into  the  pot  when  doing  this. 
Meat  should  only  just  be  covered  with  water ;  if  it 
wastes,  a  cupful  of  water  at  the  same  temperatiu'e 
should  be  added.  The  liquor  in  which  fresh  meat 
has  been  boiled,  is  an  excellent  foundation  for  soups 
and  gravies. 

Fish  should  be  well  cleaned  and  scraped ;  liver 
and  roe  should  be  carefully  preserved,  and  boiled 
with  the  fish,  in  a  fine  net :  they  are  used  to  garnish 
the  fish.  The  sound  of  cod  should  be  carefully 
cleaned,  and  left  in  the  fish.  Fish  should  be  placed 
in  cold  water,  in  which  a  tablespoonful  of  salt  and 
one  of  viijegar  is  mixed;  should  be  gradually 
brought  to  the  boiling-point,  and  simmered  carefully, 
lest  the  outer  part  should  crack  before  the  thick 
part  is  done.  If  on  drawing  up  the  fish-plate,  a 
thin  knife  will  easily  divide  the  flesh  from  the  bone 
in  the  thick  parts,  and  if  the  eyes  contract,  and 
become  like  balls,  the  fish  is  sufficiently  cooked. 
Drain  by  laying  the  plate  across  the  kettle  covered 
with  the  Hd,  and  dish  perfectly  dry  on  the  strainer, 
which  should  be  covered  with  a  napkin. 

Vegetables  require  generally  to  be  well  washed, 
and  placed  in  boiling  water,  in  which  is  mixed 
a  large  spoonful  of  salt.  When  they  sink,  they  are 
done.  Green  vegetables  should  be  well  picked, 
soaked  in  salt  and  water,  drained  and  boiled  in 
I)lenty  of  water,  in  a  vessel  without  a  lid.  Cabbage 
requires  two  waters;  spinach,  very  little,  as  it  is 
fuU  of  moisture.  Pease  and  beans  should  not  soak, 
but  be  merely  rinsed  in  a  colander.  Winter  potatoes 
should  soak  for  an  hour  or  more ;  whether  they 
should  be  placed  in  cold  or  B.  water,  depends  on  the 
sort.  A  piece  of  soda  the  size  of  a  small  marble 
assists  the  B.  of  pease  and  cabbage,  if  the  water  is 
very  hard. 

For  B.  meat,  the  best  vessel  is  one  made  of  iron, 
tinned  inside  or  not,  but  one  kept  perfectly  dry,  and 
free  from  grease  or  rust.  Tinned  vessels  are  proper  for 
B.  fish  and  vegetables ;  they  require  to  be  kept  very 
dry,  the  moisture  entering  between  the  metals  rusts 
the  iron,  and  makes  holes  that  cannot  be  mended. 
A  tinned  vessel  in  daily  use  shoiild  be  polished  once 
a  week  with  fine  whiting  and  oil;  too  frequent 
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polisliing  -wears  off  the  tin.    The  advantage  of  a  tin 
over  an  iron  utensil  is,  that  it  gains  heat  sooner. 

BOIS  BLANO,  an  island  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  situated  in  Lake  Huron,  between  Michilli- 
mackinac  and  Michigan.  It  measures  ten  miles  by 
three,  and  has  a  light-house  at  its  east  end. 

BOIS-DE-BOULOGNE.    See  Boulosne. 

BOIS-LE-DXTC  (Dutch,  S'Hertogenboscli,'Duke's 
Forest'),  a  fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
capital  of  the  province  of  North  Brabant,  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Pommel  and  the  Aa,  about 
28  nulea  south-south-east  of  Utrecht.  B.,  which  is 
a  clean  and  well-built  town,  is  about  five  mUes  in 
circumference,  and  is  intersected  by  canals,  has  a 
citadel,  two  forts,  a  cathedral— one  of  the  finest 
ecclesiastical  btuldings  in  Holland — an  academy  of 
arts,  a  grammar-school,  in  which  Erasmus  was 
educated,'an  arsenal,  several  hospitals,  manufactures 
of  linen-thread,  wooUens,  ribbons,  cutlery,  &o.,  and 
several  distilleries.  Pop.,  including  garrison,  about 
22,000.  B.  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  having 
been  founded  in  the  midst  of  a  forest— hence  ite 
name — in  1184,  by  Godfrey  III.,  Duke  of  Brabant. 
The  forest  was  cut  down  by  his  son  and  successor 
Henry,  who  surrounded  the  town  with  walls.  In 
the  16th  c,  B.  separated  itself  from  the  States, 
and  was  ineffectually  besieged,  in  1601  and  1603, 
by  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  but  had  to  surrender 
to  a  Dutch  force  in  1629.  In  1794,  B.  was  taken 
by  the  French;  and  in  1814,  retaken  by  the 
Russians. 

BOISSEBiifiB,  StTLPiz,  a  celebrated  archaBologist, 
■was  bom  at  Cologne  in  1783.  A  visit  which  he  and 
his  brother  Melchior  (bom  1786),  along  with  their 
friend  Joh.  Bapt.  Bertram,  paid  to  Paris  in  1803, 
inspired  the  trio  with  the  idea  of  collecting  and 
preserving  the  scattered  specimens  of  early  German 
art.  The  realisation  of  this  idea  became  the  single 
object  of  their  lives.  After  many  years  of  patient 
and  unwearied  research,  they  gathered  together  200 
pictures,  which  received  the  name  of  'the  Boisserean 
Collection.'  The  king  of  Wurtemberg  having  pre- 
sented the  brothers  with  a  spacious  ecSfice  in  Shitt- 
gart,  the  pictures  were  transferred  thither,  and 
skilfully  arranged,  according  to  their  age  and  im- 
portance. This  brought  to  light  a  very  important 
historical  fact,  previously  unknown — ^viz.,  that  in  the 
14th  c,  Germany 'possessed  a  school  of  art  based  on 
Byzantine  traditions.  Gi:eat  light  was  also  thrown 
upon  many  of  the  Flemish  masters,  and  especially 
on  the  influence  exerted  by  Jan  Van  Eyck.  The 
collection  was  divided  into  three  sections  corre- 
sponding to  three  historical  periods — ^the  first 
comprismg  the  works  of  the  Cologne  school  in  the 
14th  0. ;  the  second,  those  of  Van  Eyck  and  his 
disciples  in  the  15th;  and  the  third,  those  of  the 
Cterman  painters  at  the  close  of  the  15th  and 
beginning  of  the  16th  centuries.  In  1827,  the  col- 
lection was  sold  to  the  king  of  Bavaria ;  and  in  1836 
was  transferred  to  the  picture-gallery  [Pinaikothek) 
in  Munich,  whither  the  brothers  followed  it.  Sulpiz 
died  in  1841,  and  Melchior  in  1851.  The  former 
has  left  several  interesting  and  valuable  works ;  such 
as,  Monuments  of  Architecture  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
from  the  1th  to  the  13th  c.  (Munich,  1830—1833) ; 
Concerning  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Grail,  1834; 
Collection  of  Old  Low  and  High  German  Paintings, 
vnth  Notices  of  the  Early  Painters,  by  Sulpiz  and 
Melchior  B.  and  Joh.  Bapt.  Bertram,  lithograplied  by 
J.  K  Striamer  (Munich,  1822—1839) ;  and  a  very 
magnificent  work,  entitled  Views,  Plans,  Sections, 
and  Details  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  with  Resto- 
'rations  after  the  Original  Ptam,  cuxompanied  by 
Researches  on  the  Architecture  of  Ancient  Cathedrals, 
&c.  (Paris  and  Stuttga!rt,'1823— 1832). 


BOISSY  D'ANGLAS,  Fbastsois  Antoine, 
Count,  an  eminent  French  statesman,  was  born  at 
St  Jean  Chambre,  in  the  department  of  Ardfeche, 
December  8,  1756.  After  filling  for  some  time  the 
office  of  major-domo  to  the  Count  of  Provence  (Louis 
XVIII.),  he  was  about  to  devote  himself  to  the 
peaceful,  pursuits  of  science,  when  he  was  elected-  a 
deputy  to  the  States-general.  While  a  member  of 
the  Constituent  National  Assembly,  he  was  accused 
of  having  a  design  to  change  the  French  monarchy 
into  a  Protestant  Republic.  During  the  Eeigu  of 
Terror,  fear  of  'the  Moimtain'  kept  him  quiet; 
but,  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  Tallien  and 
BairSre,  he  joined  the  conspiracy  against  Robes- 
pierre. Two  months  after  the  execution  of  the 
tyrant,  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Convention ; 
and  shortly  after,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  in  which  capacity  he  displayed 
remarkable  talent  and  discretion.  ,  As  director  of 
the  supply  of  provisions  for  Paris,  he  was  exposed 
to  popular  hatred  and  great  peril  during  the  riotous 
and  sanguinary  proceedings  of  the  12th  Germinal 
and  1st  Prairial  in  the  year  3  of  the  EepubUo; 
but  firmness  and  presence  of  mind  preserved  him. 
He  was  afterwards  president  of  the  Coimcil  of  Five 
Hundred ;  was  called  into  the  senate  by  Napoleon ; 
and  made  a  peer  by  Louis  XVIII.  Through  all  the 
changes  of  the  times,  he  maintained  the  principles 
with  which  he  had  commenced  his  career.  He  died 
in  Paris  October  20,  1826.  His  chief  writings  are, 
Recherches  sur  la  Vie,  les  Ecrits,  et  les  Opiniom  de 
Malesherbes,  1819,  and  jStudes  LittSraires  et  PoStiques 
d'un  Vieillard,  1825;  but,  in  addition  to  these,  he 
pubHshed  numerous  essays,  pamphlets,  and  letters. 

BOJADO'E,  Cape,  a  headland  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  in  lat.  26°  7'  N.,  long.  14°  29'  W.,  forming 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Jebel  Khal  (or  Black 
Mountains),'  a  rocky  ridge  running  eastward  into 
the  Sahara.  In  consequence  of  its  extreme  flatness, 
and  the  shoreward  tendency  of  the  currents,  the 
coast,  extending  northwards  to  Cape  Nun,  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  that  mariners  have  to 
encounter,  and  is  frequently  the  scene  of  shipping 
casualties.  The  Portuguese  doubled  this  cape  in 
1433,  and  from  them  it  received  its  name  B.  C, 
signifying  '  a  round  cape.' 

BOJA'NO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Molise, 
Naples,  13  miles  south-west  of  Campobasso.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Biferno,  in  a  deep  gorge  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain-range  of  Matese ;  has  a  cathedral 
and  some  ancient  remains.  It  has  suffered  greatly 
from  earthquakes,  and  especially  from  one  which 
occurred  in  1805.  Pop.  3000.  The  site  of  B.  has 
been  identified  as  that  of  the  famous  Samnite  city 
of  Bovianum,  which  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
the  Sanmite,  Punic,  and  Social  wars.  Unsuccess- 
fully besieged  by  the  Romans  in  314  B.C.,  it  was 
taken  by  them  in  311,  and  yielded  immense  spoils. 
Passing  out  of  their  hands,  it  was  retaken  by  them 
in  305  B.C. ;  and  once  more  reverting  to  its  original 
owners,  was  a  third  time  captured  by  the  Romans, 
in  298  B.C.  During  the  second  Punic  War, '  it 
formed  the  head-quarters  of  the  Roman  army  on 
more  than  one  occasion;  and  in  the  great  Social 
War,  the  confederates,  on  the  faU  of  Corfinium, 
made  it  their  capital  and  the  seat  of  their  general 
council.  Surprised  by  Sulla,  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Marsic  general,  Pompasdius  Silo.  Caesar  established 
a  military  colony  here ;  and  afterwards,  under  the 
Roman  empire,  the  town  seems  to  have  recovered 
considerably  from  the  ruin  which  overtook  it  on 
the  general  devastation  of  Samnium. 

BO  JAB  (proppunoed  Boyar),  a  word  originally 
of  the  same  meaning  as  CzecK  Lech,  and  Bolgarin, 
i.  e.,  free  proprietor  of  the  soil.    The  Bojars,  in  old 
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Eussia,  ■were  the  order  next  to' the  kfljazes  or  knjesea 
(ruling  princes).  They  formed  the  inunediate 
'following'  of  these  princes,  and  bore  somewhat  of 
the  same  relation  to  them  as  the  lesser  English  and 
Scottish  knights  of  the  feudal  ages  did  to  the  great 
barons  Percy,  Douglas,  &c.  They  had  their  own 
partisans,  who  served  them  as  a  kind  of  body-guard ; 
they  gave  their  services  to  a  prince  of  their  own 
choice,  whom,  however,  they  left  again  at  their 
pleasure,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  knjazes 
could  only  secure  their  allegiance  by  the  bestow- 
meut  of  privileges  which  were  often  abused.  They 
held  exclusively  the  highest  military  and  civil  offices, 
and  were  so  universally  looked  up  to  by  the  mass  of 
the  people,  that  the  most  powerful  rulers,  even  Ivan 
the  Cruel,  considered  it  prudent  to  use  this  form 
of  expression  in  their  ukases :  '  The  Emperor  has 
ordered  it;  the  Bojars  have  approved  it.'  Kank 
among  the  Bojars  was  always  proportioned  to  length 
of  state-service,  and  was  observed  with  the  \itmost 
rigour,  so  that  the  B.  who  had  obtained  an  ojffice,  as 
it  were,  yesterday,  looked  down  with  proud  con- 
tempt on  him  who  only  entered  on  his  to-day.  This 
singular  mode  of  securing  gradation  of  rank  was 
called  miestmiczestmo.  It  was  a  most  peculiar  pheno- 
menon of  Slavic  life,  equally  unlike  feudahsm  and 
modern  aristocracy,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a 
strictly  national  development.  In  their  housekeep- 
ing the  Bojars  were  excessively  fond  of  splendour, 
and  their  contempt  for  the  serfs  or  '  lower  orders ' 
was  immeasurable.  In  the  lapse  of  time,  many 
Chinese  customs — as  might  be  expected  from  their 
theory  of  rank — crept  into  their  pubKc  life.  Their 
power,  and  the  respect  which  was  paid  them,  acted 
as  a  wholesome  check  upon  the  otherwise  unbridled 
authority  of  the  princes ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  latter  became  their  bitter  enemies,  and  often 
sought  to  destroy  their  power.  This  was  finally 
done  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  abolished  the  order 
of  Bojars  by  giving  them  a  place  among  the  Russian 
nobility,  but,  at  the  same  time,  stripping  them  of 
their  peculiar  privileges.  The  last  B.,  !Knjaz  Ivan 
Jurjewicz  Trabeckoj,  died  16th  January  1750. 

In  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  bojars  still  exist. 
They  have  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  council  of  the 
Prince,  and,  as  recent  history  shews,  exercise  at 
times  a  most  extensive  influence. 

BOKHA'RA  (i.  B.,  Eastland),  or  USBEKISTAN, 
a  country  of  Independent  Tatary,  Central  Asia, 
originally  forming  part  of  the  ancient  district  of 
Sogdiana.  Its  extent  is  not  exactly  known,  but 
it  is  generally  described  as  lying  between  lat. 
36°— 42°  N.,  and  long.  67°— 70°  B.  Its  area  has 
been  estimated  at  235,000  square  miles,  and  its 
population  variously  from  1,000,000  to  2,500,000. 

B.  is  essentially  a  level  country,  though  in  the 
east  it  is  penetrated  by  oilsets  from  the  Bolor-tagh, 
which  are  said  by  one  traveller  (Burnes)  to  reach  in 
some  places  a  height  of  18,000  feet.  Only  in  the 
basins  of  the  rivers,  forming  about  a  tenth  part  of 
the  area  of  the  entire  country,  is  cultivation  possible. 
The  rest  of  the  soil  of  B.  is  composed  of  a  stiff  arid 
clay,  interspersed  with  low  sand-hills,  partaking  of 
the  desert  character  of  that  singular  and  extensive 
depression  of  country  extending  from  the  Volga  to 
l^e  Hindu  Kush.  B.  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
basin  of  the  Sea  of  Aral.  It  has  only  three  rivers  of 
any  importance — the  Amu  or  Jih\in  (anciently  the 
Oxus) ;  the  Kohik,  Zar-afshan,  or  Samareand ;  and 
the  Kurshi.  Entering  B.  at  Kushtuppa,  the  Amu 
flows  through  the  country  in  a  west-north-west 
direction  to  the  Sea  of  Aral.  Its  banks  in  some 
parts  are  very  fertile,  especially  ill  the  neighbourhood 
of  Balkh.  The  Koliik,  which  rises  in  the  eastern 
mountains  alluded  to,  after  a  course  of  about  200 
miles,  issues  out  into  the  plain  near  Samareand,  and 
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thence  fertilises  the  district  (Meeankal)  to  the  city 
of  Bokhara.  Before  reaching  the  city,  it  sends  out  a 
northern  branch,  which,  after  a  fertilising  course  of 
several  miles,  is  absorbed  in  the  sand.  The  southern 
branch  passes  B.  to  the  north,  and  terminates  in 
the  lake  of  Kara-kool,  a  sheet  of  salt  water  about 
25  miles  in  circumference,  which  is  connected  with 
the  Amu  by  irrigatuig  canals.  The  valley  of  the 
Kohik  is  the  richest  as  well  as  the  most  populous 
in  Bokhara.  The  Kurshi  has  a  course  of  about 
60  nules  before  it  is  lost  in  the  desert. 

The  climate  of  B.  is  moderate  and  healthy.  The 
rains  usually  commence  and  end  with  February. 
Violent  sand-storms  are  frequent,  and  occasion 
ophthalmia  among  the  inhabitants,  who  are  also 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  guinea-worm,  which 
penetrates  into  the  flesh,  causing  great  pain  and 
annoyance. 

Minerals  are  scarce.  The  sands  of  the  Oxus  yield 
gold.  Salt  deposits  are  numerous.  Alum  and 
sulphur  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Samareand, 
and  salammoniac  in  the  mountainous  districts. 
The  other  products  include  rice  and  cotton,  wheat, 
barley,  beet-root,  vegetables,  hemp,  which  is  only 
used  in  the  preparation  of  an  intoxicating  liquor 
called  bhang,  silk,  fruits  in  immense  abundance,  and 
tobacco.  The  camel's  thorn,  a  plant  that  grows 
luxuriantly  in  Samareand  and  Kurshi,  exudes  a 
saccharine  gum  or  manna,  extensively  used  as  sugar. 

Sheep  and  goats  form  a  great  source  of  wealth. 
Camels  are  numerous  and  valuable ;  the  horses  are 
celebrated  for  their  strength  and  endurance;  and 
the  breed  of  asses  is  excellent. 

The  industry  includes  the  manufacture  of  silk- 
stuffs,  cotton-thread,  shagreen,  jewellery,  cutlery, 
and  firearms.  Its  geographical  position  secures  B. 
the  transit-trade  between  Russia  and  the  south  of 
Asia.  The  annual  value  of  the  merchandise  sent  to 
Russia  is  estimated  at  £700,000,  and  of  that  taken 
in  return  at  £450,000.  In  the  trade  wdth  Russia, 
between  5000  and  6000  camels  are  engaged;  and 
more  than  half  as  many  are  employed  in  the  traffic 
with  Cabul,  Herat,  and  Cashmere.  The  exports 
consist  of  the  natural  products  and  articles  of  indus- 
try already  mentioned;  the  imports  include  India 
muslins  and  brocades,  white  cloths  for  turbans, 
sugar,  shawls,  European  manufactures,  tea,  &c. 

The  population  is  made  up  of  a  great  variety  of 
nations.  The  TJsbeks,  who  are  the  latest  conquerors, 
are  the  most  numerous.  They  are  of  Tatar  origin. 
A  few  are  employed  in  agriculture  and  the  mechani- 
cal arts,  and  others  hold  offices  imder  government, 
but  the  majority  continue  nomadic.  The  Tajiks,  or 
Tadjihs,  who  regard  themselves  as  the  aborigines  of 
the  country,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sogdii, 
stand  next  in  point  of  numbers.  They  are  the  most 
industrious  of  the  population.  The  Turkomans 
are  third  in  importance.  They  are  fierce  nomads, 
recognising  the  axithority  of  the  Khan  of  B.  only 
when  it  suits  their  interests  to  do  so.  They,  as  well 
as  the  Kirghiz  and  Kara-Kalpaks,  who  dwell  north 
of  the  Kohik,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Kurshi,  are  of 
Turkish  origin.  There  are,  besides,  settled  in  B.  in 
smaller  munber,  Arabs  and  Persians,  Mongols, 
Kalmucks,  Afghans,  Jews,  and  Gipsies. 

Though  the  Idian's  government  is  professedly  a 
despotism,  being  regulated  by  the  Koran,  it  is  really 
under  the  control  of  the  Mohammedan  priest- 
hood. The  number  of  troops  the  khan  has  at  his 
disposal  is  variously  estimated  at  from  25,000  to 
40,000  of  all  arms  ;  the  revenue  at  about  £400,000 
annually.  The  Mohammedan  religion  is  the  only 
one  professed. 

B.  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  the  beginning 
of  the  8th  c,  who  were  dispossessed  of  it  in  1232  by 
Genghis  Khan.    It  fell  into  the  hands  of  Timur  in 
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1303,  and  was  taken  by  the  Usbeks— who  still  main- 
tain their  supremacy — in  1505. 

Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly,  who  went 
on  a  mission  to  B.,  were  murdered,  by  order  of 
the  khan,  in  1843 ;  and  Dr  Wolff,  who  visited  the 
country  in  1844,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  fate, 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  after  a  detention  of 
some  months. 

BOKHA'RA  (honoured  with  the  title  of  the 
•Treasury  of  Sciences'),  a  famous  city  of  Central 
Asia,  capital  of  the  above  khanat,  is  situated  on 
a  plain  in  lat.  39°  48'  N.,  long.  64°  26'  B.,  in 
the  midst  of  trees  and  gardens.  It  is  between 
8  and  9  miles  in  circumference,  and  surrounded 
by  embattled  mud-walls,  about  24  feet  high,  and 
pierced  by  11  gates.  The  houses,  which  are  small, 
ill-lighted,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  wealthy,  uncomfortable  inside,  are  buUt 
of  sun-burnt  bricks  on  a  wooden  framework;  and 
the  roofs  of  all  are  flat.  The  streets  are  ill-paved 
and  very  narrow,  the  widest  barely  sufficiug  for  the 
passage  of  a  loaded  camel,  while  others  are  not  more 
than  3  or  4  feet  across.  The  palace  of  the  khan 
occupies  an  eminence  of  between  200  and  300  feet  in 
height  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  brick-waU  of  60  or  70  feet  high.  The  area 
includes,  besides  the  palace,  the  harem,  which  is 
quite  embosomed  in  trees ;  various  public  offices,  the 
residences  of  the  vizier  and  other  important  state- 
functionaries,  the  barracks,  royal  stables,  &c.,  and 
three  mosques.  The  mosques,  which  are  said  to  be 
360  in  number,  necessarily  form  one  of  the  greatest 
features  of  Bokhara.  The  most  imposing  one  occu- 
pies a  square  df  300  feet,  and  has  a  cupola  100  feet 
high,  ornamented  with  blue  tiles.  Attached  to  it  is  a 
tower  of  about  twice  the  height,  bmlt  by  Timur,  from 
which  criminals  are  hurled.  B.  is  celebrated  as  a 
centre  of  learning,  and  has,  in  addition  to  a  vast 
number  of  schools,  103  colleges,  at  which,  in  1840, 
it  is  stated  there  were  10,000  students.  As  a  com- 
mercial town,  B.  is  the  most  important  in  Central 
Asia.  Its  bazaars  are  numerous  and  extensive, 
and  almost  aU  kinds  of  goods  are  obtainable  at 
them.  The  quantity  of  fruit  displayed,  and  the 
demand  for  it,  is  perfectly  marvellous ;  as  is  also  the 
demand  for  tea,  which  is  drunk  at  all  hours,  and 
is  sold  ready  for  consumption  in  the  market ; 
and  the  noise  in  the  streets  all  day  is  described 
as  quite  deafening.  B.  has  38  caravansaries — 
where  merchants  from  India,  China,  Cabul,  Tatary, 
Russia,  and  Turkey  assemble — and  a  large  number  of 
baths.  A  panal  intersects  the  citjr,  but  during  the 
summer  months  it  is  often  dried  up,  and  water 
becomes  very  scarce.  Pop.  variously  estimated  at 
70,000—180,000. 
BOKHARA  CLOVER.  See  Melilot. 
BO'LA  BO'LA,  or  BONA  BONA,  or  BORA 
BORA — the  liquids  I,  n,  r  being  interchangeable, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  undistinguiahable  in  the  lan- 
guages of  Polynesia — one  of  the  Society  Islands, 
about  200  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Tahiti.  It 
is  in  lat.  16°  32'  S.,  and  long.  151°  52'  W.,  pre- 
senting a,  valuable  landmark  in  a  double-peaked 
mountain  of  considerable  height.  It  contains  about 
1800  inhabitants ;  and  it  is  about  24  miles  round, 
beset  by  coral-reefs,  some  of  them  rising  into  islets. 

BOLA'N  PASS,  a  hollow  route  ascending  in  a 
generally  west  direction  from  Sinde,  on  the  Indus, 
through  Beloochistau  to  Candaliar  and  Ghuzni. 
Its  entrance  and  its  outlet  are  respectively  800 
and  5793  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
total  ascent,  therefore,  is  about  5000  feet,  which, 
on  a  length  of  barely  65  miles,  gives  an  average  of 
fully  90  feet  to  the  mile.  Along  the  bottom  of  the 
pass  descends  a  torrent,  which  the  road  generally 


follows.  The  route,  without  being  impracticable,  is 
highly  defeasible  in  a  military  point  of  view.  It  is 
bounded  throughout  by  eminences  of  at  least  600 
feet  in  height ;  and  yet,  in  1839,  a  division  of  the 
British  army,  which  invaded  Afghanistan,  accom- 
plished, wiiih  a  he^ivy  train  of  artillery,  the  whole 
distance  in  6  days.  From  the  outlet  of  the  B.  P. 
there  is  no  fall  towards  the  west,  the  spacious  plateau 
of  the  Dasht-i-Bedowlut  retaining  the  level  of  the 
upper  extremity, 

BOLBEC,  a  well-built  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Seine-Infgrieure,  about  18  miles 
north-east  of  Havre,  on  the  railway  between  that 
place  and  Paris.  B.  is  situated  on  a  stream  of  the 
same  name,  which  supplies  the  water-power  for 
several  miUs,  where  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  and 
chemicals  are  manufactured.    Fop.  8664. 

BOLE  is  the  term  applied  to  an  earthy  mineral 
resembling  clay  in  structure,  and  consisting  essen- 
tially of  silica,  alumina,  and  red  oxide  of  iron.  It 
occurs  in  nests  and  veios  in  basalt  and  other  trap 
rocks,  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Armenia,  Italy, 
Saxony,  and  South  America.  It  feels  more  or  less 
greasy  when  placed  between  the  fingers ;  is  of  differ- 
ent colours — yellow,  red,  brown,  and  black ;  has  a 
duU  resinous  lustre,  but  a  shining  streak ;  is  readily 
friable ;  and  often  adheres  to  the  tongue  when  brought 
in  contact  therewith.  Armenian  S.  has  a  red  tmt, 
is  often  used  for  colouring  false  anchovies,  and  is 
also  employed  iu  colouring  tooth-powders.  Lem- 
nian  Earth  is  the  B.  from  the  island  of  Lemnos,  is 
red  lin  colour,  and  was  at  one  time  prescribed  by 
medical  men  as  a  tonic  and  astringent  medicine; 
and  acted  beneficially,  no  doubt,  from  the  large  per- 
centage of  oxide  of  iron  present.  The  boles  which 
are  employed  in  veterinary  practice  in  Europe  are 
generally  made  from  Armenian  bole.  The  savage 
tribes  in  South  America  eat  B.  to  allay  the  pangs 
of  himger ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Java  use  cakes 
made  of  it,  under  the  name  of  Tanaa/mpo,  when 
they  wish  to  become  slender.  When  B.  is  calcined, 
it  becomes  hard;  and  when  afterwards  levigated,  a 
coarse  red  kind  is  used  as  a  pigment  iu  Germany 
under  the  names  of  English  red  and  Berlin  red. 
'French  B.  is  pale-red;  Bohemian  B.,  reddish-yeUow; 
Silesian  B.,  pale-yellow;  and  Blois  B.  is  yellow. 

BOLE'RO,  a  Spanish  national  dance,  mostly  in 
the  time  of  a  minuet,  with  a  sharp,  marked,  and 
pecuUar  rhythm.  It  is  accompanied  with  the  casta- 
nets and  the  cithera,  and  frequently  with  the 
voice;  and  the  dancer  in  the  movements  seeks 
to  represent  the  different  degrees  of  feeling  from 
coyness  to  the  highest  ecstasies  of  love. 

BOLE'TUS,  a  genus  of  Fungi  (q.  v.),  of  the  divi- 
sion ffymmomycetes,  subdivision  Polyporei.  The 
older  botanists  included  in  it  the  numerous  species 
now  forming  the  genus 
Polyporas  (see  Ama- 
dou, Dry  Rot,  and 
PoLYPOEUs)  and  other 
genera;  but  even  as 
now  restricted,  it  is  a 
very  extensive  genus. 
Most  of  the  species 
resemble  the  common 
mushroom  and  other 
species  of  Agariciis  in 
form;  but  instead  of 
gUlB,  the  under-side 
of  the  cap  {pileiia)  is 
occupied  by  a  layer 
quite  distinct  from 
it  in  substance,  and 
pierced  by  pores  so  as  to  be  composed  of  a  multi- 
tude of  small  tubes  united  together,  on  the  inside  { 
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of  which  the  spore-cases  or  seed-vessels  are  produced. 
Some  of  the  species  are  edible.  £.  edulis  is  much 
used  in  lYaaoe,  also  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Russia, 
&c.  It  is  the  Ceps  ordinaire  of  the  French  markets. 
It  grows  on  the  ground  ui  thin  woods  of  oak, 
chestnut,  or  beech,  and  sometimes  in  moiintainous 
districts,  in  places  covered  with  moss,  heath,  or 
grass.  In  moist  warm  summers,  it  sometimes 
appears  in  prodigious  quantities.  It  has  also  been 
partially  cultivated,  by  enclosing  a  portion  of 
a  wood,  and  watering  the  ground  with  water  in 
which  the  plant  has  been  steeped,  thus,  in  fact, 
sowing  its  minute  seeds  or  spores.  In  Britain,  it 
is  comparatively  rare.  The  cap  is  smooth,  6  or  7 
inches  across,  with  a  thick  margin,  varying  in  coloiu: 
from  light-brown  to  brownish-black;  the  tubes  at 
first  wmte,  then  yellow,  and  finally  yellowish-green ; 
the  stem  thick  and  solid,  beautifully  reticulated. 
The  tubes  are  removed  along  with  the  skin  and 
stem,  and  only  the  flesh  of  the  cap  is  eaten,  which 
is  firm,  white,  delicate,  of  agreeable  smell,  and  is 
prepared  like  the  common  mushroom,  dried  to 
flavour  sauces,  ragouts,  &c.,  or  eaten  raw  with  salt 
and  pepper.  It  is  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  this 
is  certainly  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  very  best 
of  the  edible  fungi,  and  deserves  much  more  atten- 
tion than  it  has  yet  received  in  Britain. — B.  seaher 
is  another  edible  British  species,  but  much  inferior. 
— B.  mneus  is  the  Oeps  noir  of  the  French  markets, 
and  B.  aurantiacus  is  the  Gyrole  rouge  or  Soussile. 
They  are  used  like  B.  edulis. 

BOLEYN,  Akke,  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  king 
of  England,  was  born  about  the  year  1507.  Her 
father  was  Sir  Thomas  B.,  afterwards  Viscount 
Eochford  and  Earl  of  Wiltshire;  her  mother,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  In  her  seventh 
or  eighth  year,  Anne  B.  went  to  France  with 
Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  remained  in 
France  after  Mary — who  had  married  Louis  XII. 
— returned  to  England  as  a  widow,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Queen  Claude,  wife  of  Francis  I.,  who  was 
much  pleased  with  her  beauty  and  liveliness.'  It  is 
not  known  exactly  when  she  returned  to  England, 
but  it  is  certain  that  she  was  one  of  Queen 
Catherine's  maids  of  honour  in  1527,  in  which  year 
the  king  appears  to  have  conceived  and  expressed 
a  passion  for  her,  to  which  she  apparently  refused 
to  listen  on  other  condition  than  that  she  should 
become  his  wife.  Henry's  rehgious  scruples  regard- 
ing the  lawfulness  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine, 
whether  he  had  entertained  them  before  (as  is 
alleged)  or  not,  certainly  became  much  more  impa- 
tient than  they  had  hitherto  been — much  too  urgent, 
indeed,  for  the  slow  decision  of  the  court  of  Home. 
He,  accordingly,  without  waiting  for  the  award  of  his 
Holiness,  entered  privately  into  matrimonial  rela- 
tionship with  Anne  B.,  in  January  1533,  or,  as  some 
authorities  have  it,  in  the  November  previous.  In 
September  1533,  the  Princess— afterwards  Queen — 
Elizabeth  was  bom.  The  new  queen,  naturally  light 
and  gay  of  heart,  and  educated  at  the  French  court, 
where  these  qualities  were  likely  to  be  developed  to 
the  utmost,  conducted  herself  towards  the  courtiers 
with  an  easy  familiarity  not  customary  in  England 
for  one  in  her  position.  Concerning  the  first  two 
years  of  her  married  life,  we  have  little  information, 
only  it  is  known  that  she  was  favourable  to  the 
Reformation,  and  promoted  a  translation  of  the 
Bible.  In  1535,  the  affections  of  the  king  appear 
to  have  become  alienated  from  her.  According  to 
some  historians,  the  amorous  monarch  had  already 
fixed  upon  a  successor  to  Anne  B. ;  others  make  out 
that  his  passion  had  nothing  .to  do  with  her  death, 
and  assert  that  Henry  contracted  his  unseemly 
hasty  marriage  with  Jane  Seymour  solely  at  the 
request  of  the  peers  and  privy  council.  If  this 
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latter  statement  could  be  thoroughly  reliedi  on^  lit 
would  no  doubt  tell  strongly  against  Anne  B.,,  as 
there  would  then  be  no  apparent  motive  for  Henry 
seeking  her  condemnation  if  she  were  innocent. 
Between  conflicting  historians,  one  may  well  hesi- 
tate to  decide  on  this  point.  In  February  1536, 
the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  son,  stiU-born.  The 
king  now  became  more  and  more  estranged  from 
her;  and  her  freedom  of  manners  had  given  but 
too  good  grounds  for  her  enemies  to  speak  evil  of 
her.  On  the  1st  of  May,  the  annual  tournament 
was  held  at  Greenwich,  in  presence  of  the  king 
and  queen.  The  tilting  had  commenced,  the  chal- 
lengers being  Viscount  Rochford,  brother  to  the 
queen,  and  fair  Henry  Norris,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  king's  privy  chamber.  Suddenly 
the  king  rose — his  outward  bearing  manifesting 
inward  disturbance — left  the  tourney,  and  with 
a  small  party  rode  up  to  London,  leaving  the 
queen  at  Greenwich.  The  popular  accoimt  is,  that 
the  king's  sudden  departure  was  occasioned  by 
the  discovery  of  a  handkerchief  belonging  to  the 
queen  in  the  possession  of  Norris  ;  but  the  necessity 
for  any  such  romantic  and  sudden  cause  of  jealousy 
is  obviated  by  the  fact,  that,  in  the  previous  week, 
a  commission,  composed  of  members  of  the  privy 
council,  had  been  secretly  engaged  in  examining  into 
charges  of  adultery  against  Anne;  and  two  of 
her  alleged  accomplices  in  the  crime.  Sir  William 
Brereton,  a  gentleman  of  the  king's  household,  and 
Mark  Smeton,  a  musician  at  court,  had  been  already 
arrested.  The  queen  remained  at  Greenwich  that 
night.  On  the  following  morning,  she  was  examiaed 
before  the  privy  council,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  her  imcle,  but  a  bigoted  Roman 
Catholic,  and  protested  her  innocence.  In  the  after- 
noon, however,  she  was  sent  up  the  river  to  the 
Tower.  ,  Su-  Henry  Norris,  and  Sir  Francis  Weston, 
another  courtier,  along  with  Smeton,  were  also 
examined,  and  all  at  first  declared  their  innocence  of 
the  charge  imputed  to  them;  but  afterwards  the 
musician  confessed  to  the  crime.  Norris,  too,  it  is 
said,  made  a  like  confession;  but  he  indignantly 
repudiated  it  the  next  day,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  been  entrapped  into  it  unwittingly.  In  the 
Tower,  the  queen's  every  action  and  word  were 
watched  and  reported  on;  but  anything  she  said 
while  a  prisoner  seems  quite  as  compatible  with 
innocence  as  guilt,  although  her  words  unquestion- 
ably prove  her  to  have  exhibited  a  dangerous  levity 
towards  the  courtiers ;  for  which,  however,  her 
French  education  may  be  held  to  account.  Her 
letter  to  Henry,  written  on  the  6th  May,  speaks 
decidedly  in  her  favour.  On  the  10th  May,  the 
grand  jury  of  Middlesex  found  a  '  true  biU '  on  the 
indictment,  which  charged  the  queen  with  commit- 
ting adultery  with  no  less  than  five  persons,  including 
her  own  brother.  Lord  Rochford,  and  of  conspiring 
with  them,  jointly  and  severally,  against  the  life  of 
the  king,  the  adultery  being  alleged  tq  extend  over 
a  period  of  nearly  three  years.  On  the  11th,  the 
grand  jury  of  Kent  found  a  true  biU  likewise.  On 
the  12th,  the  four  commoners,  Brereton,  Weston, 
Norris,  and  Smeton,  were  found  guilty,  the  last 
confessing  to  the  charge  of  adultery  only,  the  other 
three  pleading  not  giSty  to  both  charges.  On  the 
15th,  the  queen  and  her  brother  were  tried  before 
twenty-seven  peers,  the  president  being  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  They  affirmed  their  innocence ;  but  they 
were  found  guilty,  and  condemned,  the  queen  to 
be  burned  or  beheaded  on  the  Tower  green.  On 
the  17th,  Smeton  was  hanged,  and  the  other  four 
beheaded;  general  protestations  of  unworthiness 
by  them  at  the  hour  of  death  being  regarded 
by  some  historians  as  evidence  of  particular  gmlt. 
On   the   19th,  the    queen    was   beheaded — having 
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previously  confessed  to  Cranmer  some  engagement 
that  rendered  her  marriage  with  the  king  illegal — 
■with  her  last  words  praying  a  hlessing  on  Henry, 
who,  she  said,  had  ever  been  to  her  a  good  and  gentle 
lord,  but  making  no  confession  of  guut. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  form  anything 
like  a  just  and  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  character 
of  Anne  B. ;  historians,  for  the  most  Jart,  having 
made  her  but  a  lay-figure  upon  wiuch  to  hang  the 
drapery  of  rehgious  partisanship,  or  to  display  the 
colours  of  individual  sympathy.  That,  with  the 
courtiers,  she  maintained  not  that  dignity  which 
becomes  a  queen,  but  was  unguarded  in  manner, 
and  thoughtlessly  free  of  speech,  there  can  be  no 
question;  there  ia  much  room  to  doubt  that  she  was 
guilty  of  the  heinous  offences  laid  to  her  charge.  A 
woman  who  resisted  for  years  the  criminal  solicita- 
tions of  the  king,  was  not  likely  to  seduce  systemati- 
cally grooms  of  the  chamber;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  one  so  diabolically  bad  as  she  must  have  been, 
if  the  charges  alleged  against  her  were  true,  could  be 
so  utterly  devoid  of  that  cunning  necessary  to  the 
practice  of  successful  wickedness.  Again,  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  that  such  an  extensive  system  of 
conspiracy  and  crime  could  halve  been  carried  on 
for  nearly  three  years  without  being  noticed  by 
the  lynx  eyes,  and  blown  upon  by  the  calumnious 
tongues,  of  her  numerous  and  powerful  enemies, 
especially  if  there  were  truth  in  the  statement  in 
the  indictment,  that  her  acoomphces  were  'very 
jealous  of  each  other.'  On  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  monstrous  to  suppose  that  seventy  noble- 
men and  commoners  of  England,  before  whom  the 
case  in  its  various  stages  came,  against  most  of  whom 
even  slander  had  not  a  word  to  say,  should  have 
deliberately  condemned  a  queen  and  five  of  her 
associates,  and  their  own,  without  conclusive  evi- 
dence. In  the  absence  of  the  evidence  which  they 
had  before  them,  however,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
proper  verdict  for  history  to  pronounce  is  the  inter- 
mediate one  of  not  proven. 

BOLINGBEOKE,  Henby  St  John,  Vtscotott, 
bom  at  Battersea,  October  1,  1678,  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford,  after  which  he  travelled  for  about 
two  years  on  the  continent,  and  in  1700,  shortly 
after  his  return,  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Winohcomb,  from  whom,  however,  he  soon  sepa- 
rated, tip  to  this  period,  he  was  chiefly  notable 
for  his  extreme  dissipation ;  but  having  entered 
parliament  in  1701,  he  devoted  himself  to  politics, 
and  joining  the  Tory  party,  soon'  made  himself 
prominent  as  an  orator.  In  1704,  he  was  made 
Secretary  at  War.  This  office  he  retained  tUl 
1708,  when  the  Whigs  came  into  power,  after 
which  he  retired  from  pohtics,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  study,  but  stdl  retained  great  influence  as 
the  queen's  favourite  counsellor.  On  the  fall  of 
the  Whig  party  in  1710,  he  was  made  Secretary  of 
State  ^  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1712,  he'  was 
called  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  title  of  Vis- 
count Bolingbroke,  and  in  1713,  against  the  wish 
of  nearly  the  entire  nation,  concluded  the  peace 
of  Utrecht.  Having  previously  quarrelled  with 
hia  old  friend  Harley — ^nbw  Earl  of  Oxford,  and 
his  most  powerful  rival — he  bpntrived  hip  dismissal 
in  July  1714,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  form 
a  strong  Jacobite  ministry,  in  accordance  with  the 
well -known  predilections  of  his  royal  mistress, 
whose  death,  however,  a  few  days  after,  discon- 
certed his  dangerous  and  xmprinoipled  schemes. 
The  accession  of  George  I.  proved  a  death-blow 
to  his  prospects.  On  the  28th  of  August,  he  was 
deposed  from  office;  in  March  1715,  he  fled  to 
France;  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  was 
attainted.  Tor  some  time  he  held  the  office  of 
Secretary   of   State    to   the    Pretender;    but   his 


restless  and  ambitious  spirit  yearned  for  the  'large 
excitement'  of  English  politics.  His  efforts  to 
obtain  a  pardon  not  provmg  in  the  meantime  suc- 
cessful, he  retired  to  a  small  estate  which  he  had 
purchased  near  Orleans.  In  1718,  his  first  wife 
died,  and  in  1720  he  married  the  rich  widow  of 
the  Marquis  de  VUette.  A  judicious  use  of  this 
lady's  wealth  enabled  him  to  return  to  England  in 
September  1724.  His  property  was  restored  to 
him,  but  he  was  never  permitted  to  take  his  seat 
in  parliament.  He  therefore  betook  himself  to  his 
villa  at  Dawley,  near  Uxbridge,  where  he  occa- 
sionally enjoyed  the  society  of  Swift,  Pope,  and 
others  of  his  old  friends  with  whom  he  had  cor- 
responded in  his  exile,  and  where  he  diversified 
his  moral  and  metaphysical  studies  by  his  attacks 
on  the  ministry  in  his  periodical  the  Craftsman,  in 
which  the  letters  forming  his  Dissertation  on  Parties 
first  appeared.  In  1735,  finding  hia  political  hopes 
clouded  for  ever,  he  went  back  to  France,  in  deep 
chagrin,  and  continued  there  tUl  1742.  During  this 
second  residence  abroad,  he  wrote  his  Letters  ore  the 
Study  of  History,  in  which  he  violently  attacked  the 
Christian  reh'gion.  He  died,  after  a  long  illness, 
1751.  His  talents  were  brilliant  and  versatile ;  his 
style  of  writing  was  polished  and  eloquent ;  but  the 
fatal  lack  of  sincerity  and  honest  purpose  which 
characterised  Mm,  and  the  low  and  unscrupulous 
ambition  which  made  him  scramble  for  power  with 
a  selfish  indifference  to  national  security,  hindered 
him  from  looking  wisely  and  deeply  into  any 
question.  '  His  i  philosophical  theories  are  not  pro- 
foimd,  nor  his  conclusions  soM,  wMe  his  criticism 
of  passing  history  is  worthless  in  the  extreme. 
He  was  one  of  those  clever,  unscrupulous  men, 
unhappily  too  common,  who  forget  that  God  has 
something  to  do  with  the  government  of  this  world 
as  well  as  themselves,  and  who,  in  spite  of  all  their 
ability,  can  never  see  that  swift  destruction  treads, 
like  Nemesis,  on  the  heels  of  those  who  dare  to 
trifle  with  the  interests  and  destinies  of  a  great 
people.  His  collected  writings  were  published  by 
MaUet  (5  vols.,  Lend.  1753—1754). 

BOLIVAR,  SiMOif  (named  El  Libertador,  for 
having  rescued  South  America  from  the  Spanish 
yoke),  was  born  at  Caracas,  July  25,  1783,  descended 
from  a  noble  and  wealthy  family.  Having  studied 
law  at  Madrid,  he  travelled  extensively  on  the 
continent,  married,  and  returned  to  his  native 
country,  where  his  wife  soon  after  died.  On  her 
death,  he  again  visited  Europe,  and  in  1809  the 
United  States,  from  which  he  returned  with  the 
determination  to  free  his  country  from  foreign 
despotism.  Arriving  at  Venezuela,  he  at  once 
associated  himself  with  the  patriots  there ;  and 
after  the  insurrection  of  Caracas,  April  19,  1810, 
he  was  sent  to  London  with  a  view  to  interest  the 
British  cabinet  in  their  aims.  The  British  govern- 
ment, however,  declaring  its  neutrality,  B.  speedily 
returned,  and  fought  under  General  Miranda  in 
several  successful  engagements.  The  Spaniards, 
having  again  obtained  possession  of  Venezuela,  B. 
had  to  See  to  Curajoa.  He  did  not,  however, 
remain  long  iaaotive.  Sympathised  with  by  the 
republican  president  of  New  Granada,  he  raised  a 
force  of  volunteers ;  defeated  the  Spaniards  several 
times,  his  army  increasing  with  each  victory ;  and 
on  August  4,  1813,  entered  Caracas  as  a  conqueror, 
was  hailed  as  the  liberator  of  Venezuela,  and  made 
absolute  dictator  in  aU  civil  and  military  affairs. 
After  defeating  the  Spaniards  in  several  engage- 
ments, he  was  himself  worsted  at  the  battle  of  La 
Puerta,  and  again  in  August  at  San  Mateo,  where  he 
had  a  narrow  escape.  He  now  went  to  Carthagena, 
and  afterwards  to  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  where  an 
assassin,  hired  by  the  Spaniards,  tracked  his  steps, 
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but,  by  mistake,  murdered  his  secretary.  HaTing 
visited  Hayti,  and  assembled  there  the  insurgent 
refugees,  he  landed  -with  them  on  the  island  of 
Margarita,  December  1816,  where  he  convoked  a 
congress,  instituted  a  government,  proclaimed  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  immediately  manumitted 
his  own  slaves.  The  following  two  years  were 
marked  by  successes  over  MoriUo.  In  February 
1819,  a  congress  was  opened  at  Angostura,  and 
B.,  chosen  president,  was  armed  with  me  power  of 
dictator.  Having  conducted  his  forces  over  the 
almost  impassable  Cordilleras  to  New  Granada,  he 
achieved  the  victories  of  Tunja  and  Bojaca,  and 
soon  afterwards  declared  New  Granada  united  with 
Venezuela  as  a  republic,  under  the  name  of  Colom- 
bia. The  office  of  president  was  conferred  upon 
him.  1822  saw  the  new  republic  completely  cleared 
of  royalist  troops,  and  B.  was  summoned  the  same 
year  to  help  the  Peruvians,  amd  was  named  dictator 
of  Peru.  After  two  years'  fighting,  the  Spaniards 
were  driven  from  Peru  also. 

B.  now  made  a  tour  through  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Peru,  where  he  was  hailed  with  every 
demonstration  of  rejoicing.  The  name  of  the 
country  was  changed  in  his  honour  to  EoUvia  (q.  v.), 
and  a  miUion  of  dollars  was  given  him,  which  he 
devoted  to  the  hberation  of  1000  slaves.  The  Boli- 
vian code  was  adopted  by  Bolivia  in  December  1826, 
and  in  the  following  year  by  the  congress  of  Lima, 
where  B.  was  made  president  for  lite.  In  the 
meantime,  dissatisfaction  prevailed  in  Colombia, 
to  which  he  returned,  and,  notwithstanding  some 
dissent,  was  confirmed  in  the  presidency  in  1826, 
and  again  in  1828.  About  this  time  a  conspiracy 
threatened  his  life,  but  was  suppressed  by  the  execu- 
tion of  the  leaders  and  the  banishment  of  seventy 
accompUces.  Meanwhile,  his  famous  code  was 
renounced  in  Peru,  and  B.  was  ejected  from  the 
presidency.  In  1829,  Venezuela  separated  itself 
from  the  republic  of  Colombia,  which  was  generally 
disturbed  by  faction,  and  B.'s  ambition  was  loudly 
denounced.  B.  accordingly  laid  down  his  authority 
in.  January  1830,  notwithstanding  earnest  entreaties 
to  retain  it,  and  retired,  in  faiUng  health,  to  Cartha- 
gena.  The  congress  of  Bogota  voted  him  a  pension 
of  30,000  piastres,  and  awarded  him  the  thanks  of 
the  Colombian  people.  He  died  at  San  Pedro, 
December  1830,  having,  shortly  before  his  death, 
written  a  farewell  address  to  the  people  of  Colom- 
bia, in  which  he  vindicated  his  character  from  the 
aspersions  that  had  been  cast  on  it,  and  complained 
bitterly  of  ingratitude.  The  war  of  liberation,  and 
the  peculiar  elements  with  which  he  had  to  deal, 
compelled  him  to  assume  dictatorial  power;  but  there 
is  no  proof  that  he  was  ever  insincere  in  his  devotion 
to  liberty.  His  property  was  mainly  devoted  to  the 
service  of  his  country.  He  has  been  described  as 
the  Washington  of  South  America.  Like  other 
ffl-eat  men,  he  was  rightly  estimated  after  his  death. 
By  a  resolution  of  congress,  New  Granada,  1842, 
his  ashes  were  removed  with  great  pomp  from 
Santa  Marta  to  Caracas,  where  a  triumphal  arch 
was  erected  to  his  memory. 

BOLIVIA,  or  UPPER  PERU',  a  republican 
state  on  the  west  side  of  South  America,  deriving 
the  former  name  from  Bolivar  (q.  v.),  and  the 
latter  from  the  fact  that  it  had  origiuaHy  been 
subject  to  the  Incas.  It  extends  between  lat. 
12°  10'— 25°  30"  S.,  and  long.  58°— 70°  40'  W., 
touching  the  Pacific  on  the  S.W.,  Peru  on  the 
W.  and  N.,  Brazil  on  the  N.  and  E.,  and  lastly, 
the  Plate  Provinces  and  Chili  on  the  S. ;  its  area 
is  374,480  square  miles;  its  population  has  been 
estimated,  or  rather  guessed,  at  1,650,000,  a  large 
majority  beiag  aborigines,  and  the  remainder  con- 
taining a  smdler  proportion  of  pure  whites  than 
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of  mestizoes  or  half-breeds.  B.  is  officially  divided 
into  the  departments  of  La  Paz,  Potosi,  Oruro, 
Ohuquisaca  or  Sucre,  Cochabamba,  Beni,  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Taiija,  Lamar  or  Cobija. 
Hydrographically,  the  country  may  be  regarded 
as  uaique.  Its  maritime  territory,  known,  in  fact, 
as  the  Desert  of  Atacama,  is  a  sandy  waste,  which, 
with  the  inconsiderable  exception  of  the  Loa,  does 
not  send  a  single  stream  that  is  worthy  of  notice 
into  the  Pacific.  Again,  the  plateau,  chiefly  BoUvian, 
of  Titicaca,  shut  out  alike  from  either  ocean,  loses 
its  entire  drainage  in  the  Lake  of  Paria.  Lastly,  the 
region  to  the  east  of  the  Andes  is  a  cradle  at  once 
of  the  Plata  and  the  Amazon,  gathering  for  the 
former  the  PEcomayo  and  the  Paraguay,  and  for  the 
latter  the  Beni,  the  Mamore,  and  the  Guapai.  In 
each  section  of  B.,  the  hydrography  may  be  said  to 
be  a  clue  to  the  rain-fall  On  the  almost  riverless 
shore  of  the  Pacific,  the  air  is  nearly  as  dry  as  the 
earth ;  to  the  east  of  the  mojmtains,  the  trade- wind 
vapours  from  the  Atlantic  are  copious  enough 
not  only  to  feed,  but  to  flood  the  parent-streams 
of  the  mightiest  rivers  on  the  globe;  and  within 
the  valley  of  Titicaca,  which  has  a  minimum  height 
of  12,441  feet,  the  clouds  barely  supply  the  com- 
paratively scanty  evaporation  of  so  lofty  a  surface. 
With  regard  to  temperature,  B.,  almost  entirely  a 
tropical  region,  may  claim  to  embrace  all  the  zones 
in  the  world.  Difference  of  longitude  is  here  more 
powerful  in  the  matter  than  even  difference  of 
latitude,  inasmuch  as,  on  everyparaUel,  elevation,  to 
say  nothing  of  changes  of  moisture,  steadily  varies 
up  from  the  level  of  one  sea  to  perpetual  snows,  and 
down  again  nearly  to  the  level  of  another.  Hence 
each  locality,  excepting,  of  course,  the  sandy  wastes 
on  the  Pacific,  has  its  own  peculiar  vegetation. 
Even  the  arid  brows  of  the  Andes  yield  a  coarse 
grass,  which  forms  the  favourite  food  of  the  guanaca, 
Bama,  alpaca,  and  vicunha — animals  almost  as  inde- 
pendent of  water  as  the  cameL  Again,  the  table- 
land of  Titicaca  produces  abundantly  maize,  rye, 
barley,  and  wheat.  Lastly,  the  eastward  slopes, 
beginning  with  those  gardens  of  B.,  the  valleys  of 
Chuquisaca  and  Cochabamba,  descend  through  dense 
forests  of  stately  timber  into  the  exuberant  richness 
and  variety  of  the  plains  below.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, B.  has  been  remarkable  mainly  for  its  mineral 
productions.  The  silver  mines  of  Potosi,  after  having, 
on  a  well-founded  estimate,  completed  the  full  tale 
of  2000  miUions  of  dollars,  are  believed  to  be  inex- 
haustible ;  while  gold,  partly  dug  and  partly  washed, 
has  also  been  obtained  chiefly  on  the  Eastern  Cordil- 
lera, and  the  torrents  rushiiig  from  it  towards  the 
Atlantic.  Moreover,  lead,  tin,  salt,  sulphur,  nitre, 
and  copper,  are  known  to  exist.  The  foreign  trade 
obviously  labours  under  heavy  disadvantages.  In 
the  days  of  Spanish  connection,  it  was  almost  exclu- 
sively carried  on— though  quite  as  much  by  land  as 
by  water-^along  the  line  of  the  Plata ;  but  since 
then,  it  finds  its  most  convenient  channel  through 
the  Peruvian  marts  of  Arica  and  Tacua,  for  Cobija, 
B.'s  own  single  harbour,  is  separated  from  the 
iuterior  by  drought  and  barrenness — difficulties 
more  formidable  to  commerce  than  the  transit- 
duties  of  the  neighbouring  republic.  Soon,  perhaps, 
the  external  traffic  of  B.  may,  with  the  aid  of  steam, 
make  for  itself  highways  of  the  Plata  and  the 
Amazon.  The  imports,  confined  to  articles  of  the 
highest  value  or  of  the  first  necessity,  are  princi- 
pally iron,  hardware,  and  silks ;  and  the  exports, 
besides  the  precious  metals,  are  cacao,  Jesuits'  bark, 
skins,  soap,  tobacco,  and  native  manufactures — 
mostly  the  work  of  the  aborigines — such  as  hats  of 
vicunha  wool,  and  cloths  of  Uama  and  alpaca  hair. 
Since  1824,  the  epoch  of  independence,  all  classes  of 
the  population  appear  to  enjoy  equal  rights — the 
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revolution  having  tlrns  been  peculiarly  a  blessing  to 
the  Indians,  'who,  mild  and  abjeot  as  ttiey  were,  had 
been  goaded  into  a  fruitless  insurrection  towards  the 
close  of  the  18th  c,  by  that  worst  form  of  bondage — 
serfdom  without  a  master.  The  executive  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  president ;  the  legislative  autho- 
rity is  exercised  by  a  senate,  tribunes,  and  censors. 
The  annual  revenue  is  about  1,700,000  dollars ;  and 
the  standing  army  amounts  to  about  2000  men. 

BOLKHO'V,  an  ancient  town  of  Euasia,  in  the 
government  of  Orel,  about  30  miles  north  of  the  city 
of  the  same  name.  B.  is  situated  on  the  Nougra,  is 
chiefly  built  of  wood,  has  upwards  of  twenty  churches, 
besides  a  monastery  and  nunnery.  Its  manufactures 
consist  of  gloves,  hats,  hosiery,  leather,  &c.,  and  it 
has  a  trade  in  tallow,  hemp,  hides,  and  oil.  Pop. 
17,450. 

BOLL,  an  old  dry  measure  in  Scotland,  varying 
in  quantity  accordmg  to  locality  and  the  article 
measured.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  B.  of  oats  is 
equal  to  Six  bushels,  or  aix-eighths  of  an  imperial 
quarter.  Although  superseded  by  imperial  measures, 
•ime  B.  is  stUl  very  commonly  in  use ;  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  old  weights  and  measures,  bargains  by 
it  cannot  be  legally  enforced.  See  Weights  and 
Measures. 

BO'LLANDISTS,  an  association  or  succession  of 
Jesuits  by  whom  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (q.  v.),  or  Lives 
of  the  Saints  of  the  Christian  Church,  were  collected 
and  published  (1643 — 1794).  They  received  their 
name  from  John  Bollaot),  bom  in  the  Netherlands 
1596,  died  1665,  who,  with  the  help  of  Gottfried 
Hensehen,  edited  the  first  5  vols.,  containing  the 
month  of  January,  in  2  vols.,  published  in  1643, 
and  the  month  of  February,  in  3  vols.,  published 
in  1658.  The  project  had  been  undertaken  by  a 
Flemish  Jesuit,  Herbert  of  Eoeweyd,  and  on  his 
death  in  1629,  his  collections  were  intrusted  to 
BoUand,  who  established  himself  iu  .Antwerp,  opened 
a  correspondence  all  over  Europe,  and  associated 
young  men  of  his  order  with  himself  in  the  work. 
Several  distinguished  names  are  ranked  among  the 
B.,  as  Gottfried  Hensehen  (died  1681),  Daniel  Pape- 
broek  (1714),  Conrad  Janning  (1723),  Peter  Bosch 
(1736),  Suyskens  (1771),  Hubens  (1782),  Dom  Ansehno 
Berthod  (1788),  and  Jos.  Ghesquifere  (1802).  The 
abolition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1773  caused  the 
removal  of  the  BoUandist  Society  to  the. monastery 
of  Candenbeg,  in  Brussels,  tin  the  persecutions  under 
Joseph  11.  brought  about  its  dissolution.  In  1789, 
the  Abbey  of  Tongerloo,  in  Brabant,  took  up  the 
colossal  task  of  carrying  on  the  Acta  Sanctorum; 
but  scarcely  had  the  53d  vol.  appeared  in  May  1794, 
when  the  French  occupation  put  an  end  to  the  work. 
It  was  not  tiU  1837  that  a  new  BoUandist  association 
of  Jesuits  was  formed,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Belgian  government,  which  set  aside  a  yearly  sum 
of  6000  francs  for  this  object.  In  1845  this  new 
society  published,  in  two  parts,  the  54th  vol.  of 
the  woii,  containing,  among  others,  the  life  of 
St  Theresa,  extending  to  671  foUo  pages.  Other 
volumes  have  since  appeared,  and  more  are  in  pre- 
paration, so  that  there  is  room  to  hope  that  at  least 
the  next  generation  may  see  the  completion  of  this 
vast  work,  of  which  Gibbon  has  truly  said,  that 
'  through  the  medium  of  fable  and  superstition  it 
communicates  much  historical  and  philosophical 
instruction.'  M.  Guizot,  having  ascertained  that 
the  3  vols,  for  April  contain  1472  lives,  estimates 
that  the  53  vols.,  published  before  the  French  revo- 
lution suspended  the  progress  of  the  undertaking, 
contain  more  than  25,000  Eves  of  saints. 

BOLO'GNA,  lately  a  delegation  of  the  Papal 
States,  but  now  (1860)  forming  a  part  of  the  new 
Italian  kingdom.    It  was  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the 


delegations  of  Ferrara  and  Eavenna,  and  W.  and  S. 
by  the  duchies  of  Modena  and  Tuscany.  Area,  1296 
square  miles ;  population  in  1853,  375,631.  Sloping 
gradually  up  from  the  plains  of  Lombardy  in  the 
north,  its  surface  becomes  mountainous  in  the  south, 
which  is  traversed  by  offsets  from  the  Apennines. 
B.  is  well  watered,  and  the  streams  are  ejrtensively 
used  in  the  irrigation  of  rice-fields.  It  is  very  pro- 
ductive, yielding  com,  wiae  of  middhng  quality, 
olive-oil,  fruit,  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  hemp,  flax, 
and  saffron.  Silk-worms  are  reared  in  great  num- 
bers. Marble,  chalk,  and  gypsum  are  the  mineral 
products ;  hemp,  rice,  and  silk  the  principal  articles 
of  trade. 

BOLO'GNA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Italy,  is  beautifiiUy  situated  on  a  fertile  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Apennine  Mountains, 
in  lat.  44°  30'  N.,  long.  11°  21'  E.  It  is  enclosed  by 
a  high  brick- wall,  some  five  or  six  nules  in  extent, 
but  without  fortifications ;  the  canal  of  Keno  inter- 
sects it,  and,  on  either  side,  the  rivers  Eeno  and 
Savena  sweep  past  its  walls.  B.  was,  next  to  Eome, 
the  most  important  city  of  the  Papal  States.  The 
streets  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  city  are  spacious 
and  well  paved,  with  rich  and  varied  colonnades, 
affording  dielter  alike  from  sun  and  rain;  in  the 
older  portion,  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and 
dirty,  and  the  arcades  correspondingly  low  and 
gloomy.  The  city  is  adorned  with  many  fine  palaces 
of  the  nobility,  which  are  rich  in  fresco-paintings 
by  the  great  masters.  Pre-eminently  worthy  of 
notice  is  the  Piazzo  Maggiore,  'the  Forum  of  B. 
in  the  middle  ages,'  which  includes  among  other 
fine  buildings,  the  Palazzo  Maggiore  del  PubbUco, 
and  the  Palazzo  del  PodestS.  Among  the  fine 
frescoed  rooms  and  galleries  of  the  former,  that  of 
the  Sala  Famese  is  the  most  imposing;  the  latter 
is  interesting  as  having  been  the  prison  and  death- 
scene,  in  1272,  of  Enzius,  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  and  also  as  containing  the  archives 
of  the  city.  The  great  feature  of  B.,  however,  is  its 
religious  edifices,  which  are  remarkable  both  for  the 
beauty  of  their  architecture,  and  the  abundance  and 
splendour  of  the  art-treasures  they  contain.  It  has 
more  than  70  churches,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  San  Stefano,  which  is  rich  in  relics,  ancient 
tombs,  and  Madonnas,  Lombard  architecture,  and 
Greek  frescoes  of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries;  San 
Petronio — ^whioh,  though  unfinished,  is  the  largest 
church  in  B.— a  noble  specimen  of  Italian  Gothic, 
with  a  meridian  traced  on  the  floor  by  the  astro- 
nomer Cassini,  and  numerous  splendid  bas-reliefs 
by  Jacopo  della  Querela  and  Tribolo,  as  well  as 
master-pieces  by  other  artists  both  in  sculpture  and 
in  painting;  San  Domenico,  with  works  by  Michael 
Angelo  and  Niccol5  di  Pisa,  and  many  other 
eminent  sculptors — and  paintings  and  frescoes  by 
Guide,  Prancia,  Lodovico  Caracci,  Marchesi,  Simone 
da  Bologna,  Colonna,  and  others ;  and  the  cathedral 
dedicated  to  St  Peter,  also  rich  in  works  of  art,  and 
interesting  historical  associations,  which,  indeed, 
cluster  around  all  the  structures  mentioned.  In 
the  centre  of  the  city  are  two  remarkable  leaning 
towers,  constructed  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
c. ;  the  tallest,  called  the  Asinella,  has  a  height  of 
256  feet,  with,  in  1706,  an  uiclination  of  3  feet  2 
inches.  In  1813,  a  careful  measurement  shewed 
that  this  inclination  had  slightly  increased.  The 
other  tower,  the  Garisenda— which  is  alluded  to  in 
the  31st  canto  of  Dante's  /«/cr«o— has  an  elevation 
of  130  feet,  with  a  lean  of  8  feet.  The  university 
of  B.  is  said  to  date  its  origin  from  the  5th  c,  when 
it  was  founded  by  Theodosius  II.,  and  to  have  been 
afterwards  restored  by  Charlemagne.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  12th  c,  when  it  was  founded 
anew  by  Imerius   or  Wemerus,  that  it  attained 
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celebrity.  Its  reputation  during  that  century  was 
so  great,  chiefly  on  accoimt  of  its  school  of  juris- 
prudence, that  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
were  attracted  to  it.  In  1262,  the  number  receiving 
instruction  is  stated  to  have  been  10,000,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  appoint  professors  specially  for 
the  students  from  each  country.  The  university 
is  also  celebrated  as  the  first  school  for  the  practice 
of  dissection  of  the  human  body,  as  well  as  for  the 
fact,  that  for  centuries  learned  female  professors 
have  prelected  within  its  walls.  The  famous  linguist, 
Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  was  a  professor  here.  Though 
the  number  of  students  is  now  comparatively  smEul, 
the  university  of  B.  stfll  holds  a  first  place  among 
Italian  educational  institutions.  Medicine  is  now 
the  principal  study.  The  imiversity  library,  accord- 
ing to  Edwards's  Memoirs  of  Libraries,  contains 
105,000  vols.,  and  6000  MSS.  Many  of  the  books 
are  very  rare  and  valuable.  In  the  church  of  San 
Domenioo  there  is  a  public  library  of  90,000  vols., 
accessible  on  hohdays,  when  all  others  are  closed. 
The  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arte  is  particularly  rich 
in  the  works  of  those  native  artists  who  founded  the 
far-famed  Bolognese  school  of  painting,  and  it  has 
also  some  fine  specimens  of  other  schools.  Besides 
being  the  birthplace  of  those  painters  that  have 
made  its  name  illustrious,  B.  gave  to  the  pontifical 
chair  Honorius  II.,  Lucius  II.,  Gregory  XIII., 
Innocent  IX.,  Gregory  XV.,  and  Benedict  XIV. 

B.  has  some  important  manufactures,  including 
silk  goods,  velvet,  crape,  wax -candles,  musical 
instruments,  chemical  products,  paper,  and  sausages 
almost  as  celebrated  as  its  paintings.    Pop.  78,000. 

B.  owes  its  origin,  which  is  said  to  be  much  more 
remote  than  that  of  Rome,  to  the  Etruscans,  by 
whom  it  was  called  Fdsina.  It  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Boii,  from  whom  it  .passed  to  the 
Eomans,  who  made  it  a  colony,  under  the  name  of 
Bononia  (189  B.C.).  In  53  A. d.,  it  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  but  was  restored  by  Claudius.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empu-e,  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Longobards,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  the  Eranks.  Charlemagne  made  it  a  free  city, 
and  its  independence  was  confirmed  by  a  charter 
from  Henry  V.,  in  1112,  which  also  invested  the 
citizens  with  the  choice  of  their  own  iudges,  consuls, 
and  magistrates.  The  feuds  of  the  Guelph  and 
Ghibeline  factions  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  the  supremacy  of  the  papal  see,  B.  being 
made  a  delegation  in  1513.  In  1796,  B.  was  taken 
by  the  Erench,  and  was  constituted  the  chief  town  of 
the  Cispadane  Republic ;  and  afterwards,  when  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  was  established,  capital  of  the 
department  Del  Reno.  It  reverted  to  the  pope 
in  1815.  Since  that  time,  B.  has  made  several 
efforts  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  the  pope.  One, 
in  1831,  was  successful,  but  the  papal  authority 
was  restored  in  the  following  year.  In  1848,  the 
Austrians  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  B.,  but 
were  repulsed.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
they  succeeded  in  capturing  the  city  after  a  siege 
of  ten  days.  B.  was  then,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Romagna,  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege,  and 
was  made  the  head-quarters  of  the  Austrian  second 
ItaUan  corps.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
Italian  campaign  of  1859,  the  Bolognese  gave  an 
active  sympathy  to  the  national  cause ;  and  long 
before  the  peace-negotiations  at  Zurich  had  been 
brought  to  a  close,  they  had  intimated  their 
intention  of  placing  themselves  under  the  rule  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  as  a  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
Italy.  Notwithstanding  the  menaces  of  the  Vatican, 
they  persisted  in  their  resolve ;  and  when  the 
question  of  'Annexation  to  Piedmont,  or  separate 
government,'  was  submitted  to  the  universal  vote  of 
the  people,  in  March  1860,  the  votes  for  annexation 


exceeded  those   for   separate    government   in  the 
proportion  of  1000  to  1. 

BOLO'GNA  PHI'AL,  or  PHILOSOPHICAL 
PHIAL,  is  a  short,  thick,  nan-ow  glass  vessel, 
close  at  one  end,  and  open  at  the  other,  which  the 
glass-blower  prepares  from  each  pot  of  metal  before 
employing  it  in  the  fashioning  of  tumblers,  glasses, 
bottles,  &c.  See  Glass.  It  serves  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  glass-manufacturer  to  judge  of  the 
colour  and  other  conditions  of  the  fused  glass_  or 
metal ;  and  as  the  jar  is  not  subjected  to  annealing, 
it  is  very  friable,  and  a  small  angular  fragment  of 
any  mineral  allowed  to  drop  into  it,  at  once  causes 
it  to  fly  in  pieces.  It  is  curious  to  notice,  however, 
that  a  B.  P.  will  bear  a  very  heavy  blow  on  the 
outside  without  being  fractured. 

BOLO'GNA  STONE,  an  old  popular  name  of  a 
radiated  variety  of  heavy  spar  or  sulphate  of  barytes 
(see  Baeytes),  found  near  Bologna,  which  is  phos- 
phorescent in  the  dark.  It  has  been  also  called 
Bologna  Phosphorus;  but  this  name  more  strictly 
belongs  to  it  when  calcined,  pulverised,  and  made 
into  Httle  cakes  with  gum- water.  These,  after  being 
exposed  to  a  vivid  sunlight,  are  very  phosphorescent, 
either  in  the  air  or  under  water. 

BO'LOR-TA'GH,  a  lofty  mountain-chain  of 
Central  Asia,  extending  from  lat.  35°  to  45°  N.,  and 
from  long.  70°  to  75°  E. ;  and  dividing  the  Chinese 
empire  on  the  east  from  Kunduz  and  Kaflristan  on 
the  west.  It  forms  part  of  the  plateau  of  Pamir, 
and  is  connected  with  the  Thian-siau  range  and 
others  further  north,  as  weU  as  with  the  Hindu 
Kush  on  the  south.  Its  highest  points  between  35° 
and  40°  N.  are  said  to  have  an  elevation  of  more 
than  19,000  feet.  The  B.  is  crossed  by  three  passes — 
one  from  Badakshan  leads  into  Little  Tibet,  and 
two,  west,  start  respectively  from  Kashgar  and 
Yarkand. 

BOLSB'NA,  a  town  of  the  Papal  States,  in  the 
delegation  of  Viterbo,  about' 20  miles  north-north- 
west of  the  town  of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated 
On  the  north  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Bolsena  (Locus 
Volsinimsis),  on  the  road  from  Florence  by  Siena 
to  Rome.  It  has  now  less  than  2000  inhabitants ; 
but  in  early  ages  it  was  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance, forming  one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities, 
under  the  name  of  Volsinii.  When  finally  subjugated 
by  the  Romans  (280  B.C.),  as  many  as  2000  statues 
are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  it;  but,  though 
this  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration,  we  may  gather 
from  it  that  the  Volscians  had  achieved  a  high  repu- 
tation for  wealth  and  artistic  skOl.  The  Romans 
razed  the  Etruscan  city  to  the  ground,  but  built 
another  in  its  place,  which,  however,  is  not  much 
celebrated  in  history,  except  as  the  birthplace  of 
Sejanus,  the  favourite  and  minister  of  Tiberius. 
Pliny  records  that  it  was  the  scene  of  supernatural 
occurrences.  King  Porsemia  having  here  called 
down  fire  from  heaven  to  destroy  a  monster,  Volta, 
that  was  ravaging  the  surrounding  country.  In 
later  ages,  accordiiig  to  the  traditions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  a  doubting  Bohemian  priest  was 
here  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  by  witnessing  the  flow  of  blood 
from  the  Host  he  was  consecrating;  and  in  com- 
memoration of  this  supernatural  occurrence.  Urban 
IV.  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Corpus  Domini. 
Raphael  has  immortalised  the  incident.  No  remains 
of  the  Etruscan  city  exist,  but  many  traces  of 
the  Roman  one  remain.  The  Lake  Bolsena  is  a 
fine  expanse  of  water,  about  10  nules  long  and  8 
broad,  but  its  shores  are  very  unhealthy.  The 
Marta  river  carries  its  waters  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  has  two  islands,  Bisentina  and  Martana, 
which  were  favourite   autumnal  retreats  of  Pope 
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Leo  X.  Martana  ia  famous  as  the  scene  of  the 
exile  and  murder  of  the  Gothic  qneen  Amalasontha, 
by  her  cousin  Theodatus. 

BO'LTON  (-Le-Moo'es),  an  important  English 
manufacturing  town,  in  South  Lancashire,  on  the 
Croal,  11  miles  north-west  of  Manchester.  It  was 
celebrated  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL 
for  its  cotton  and  its  wooUen  manufactures,  intro- 
duced by  Eiemish  clothiers  in  the  14th  century. 
Emigrants  from  France  and  the  Palatinate  of  the 
BJbdne  subsequently  introduced  new  branches  of 
manufacture;  and  the  improvements  in  cotton- 
spinning  of  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  rapidly  increased 
the  trade  of  the  town.  Though  B.  §ave  birth 
to  Arkwright  and  Cromptou,  the  opposition  of  the 
working-classes  long  retarded  the  adoption,  in  their 
native  town,  of  their  inventions — the  spinning-frame 
and  the  mule.  B.  is  now  one  of  the  principal  seats 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  of  bleach  and  dye 
works  in  Lancashire.  The  chief  articles  manufac- 
tured are  muslins,  fine  caUcoes,  quUtings, ,  counterr 
panes,  dimities,  &c.  B.  has  large  steam-engine 
and  machine  works.  The  lexicographers  Ainsworth 
and  Lempriere  were  masters  of  B.gramjnar-sohool, 
During  the  civil  war,  the  parliament  garrisoned 
Bolton.  In  1644,  it  was  stormed  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  but  soon  again  surreiidered ;  and  after  the 
battle  of  "Worcester,  that  unfortimate  nobleman  was 
beheaded  there.  Pop.  61,171.  Since  1832  it  has 
returned  two  members  to  parliament.  B.  parish  has 
up:wards  of  30  coal-mines.  Between  B.  and  Wigan 
much  cannel-coal  occurs,  and  is  often  made  into 
snuff-boxes,  candlesticks,  &c. 

BO'LT-EOPE,  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  is  the  rope 
to  which  the  edges  of  sails  are  sewn,  to  strengthen 
and  prevent  them  from  tearing.  It  is  of  three  kinds, 
according  to  its  position — a  ieech-io^e  up  the  perpen- 
dicular edge  of  the  sail,  a/oo4-rope  along  the  bottom 
edge,  and.  a  Aecsdrrope  along  the  top  edge.  Some 
saUs,  owing  to  their  shape,  have  no  head-rope.  All 
the  cordage  employed  in  furling  and  unfurling  the 
sail  is  fastened  to  the  bolt-rope. 

BOLTS,  in  ship-buUding,  are  usually  either  of 
iron  or  copper;  they  are  employed  either  for  bolt- 
ing together  certain  of  the  timbers,  or  for  fastening 
any  loose  body.-  The  B.  are  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes,  and  the  heads  variously  fashioned,  accord- 
ing to  the  services  to  be  rendered.  The  heads  are 
named  'cominon,'  'saucer,'  'collar,'  'tee,'  'calking,' 
'  conical,'  &c.  The  B.  vary  from  half  an  inch  to 
nearly  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  a  few 
inches  to  many  feet  in  length.  The  longest  are 
driven  through  the  dead-wood  and  through  the 
knee  of  the  head ;  others  are  used  for  securing  the 
great  guns,  the  stoppers  of  the  cable,  &o. ;  but  the 
greater  liumber  penetrate  the  timbers  of  the  ship. 
Some  of  the  smaller  are  secured  at  the  points  by 
riveting,  clinching,  or  forelocking. 

BO'LTJS  (Gr.  bolos,  a  clod  or  lump),  a  soft  mass 
of  any  kind  of  medicine,  intended  to  be  swallowed 
at  once ;  a  B.  differs  from  a  pfll  in  being  larger. 

BOMAESUND.    See  Aland  Islands. 

BOMB,  a  missile  which  also  receives  the  names 
of  bombshell  and  sliell.  It  is  a  hollow  ball,  usually 
of  cast  iron,  fired  from  a  mortar  or  other  large  piece 
of  ordnance,  and  filled  with  combustibles  which  work 
great  havoc  when  the  ball  bursts  by  the  firing.  All 
such  projectiles  were  formerly  fired  from  mortars 
only,  and  there  was  thus  a  definite  relation  between 
the  B.  and  the  mortar;  but  since  the  invention  of 
shell-guns,  and  other  modern  pieces  of  artillery,  the 
name  shell  has  been  generally  substituted  for  that 
of  bomb.  The  13-inch  B.,  which  is  the  largest  size 
used  in  ordinary  warfare  (instances  of  exceptional 


magnitude  are  noticed  under  Moetar),  weighs 
about  195  lbs.,  with  a  thickness  of  metal  vary- 
ing from  14  to  2  inches  at  different  parts;  it  bursts 
with  about  8  lbs.  of  powder.  The  vent  through 
which  it ,  is  filled  with  powder  is,  after  the  iul- 
ing,  closed  with  a  plug  called  a  juae,  which  sets 
fire  to  the  powder,  and  at  the  proper  moment 
bursts  the  B.  into  fragments.  The  10-inch  B., 
weighing  about  90  lbs.,  is  proportionably  less  in 
aU  dimensions  than  that  just  described ;  and  so 
on  for  those  of  smaller  diameters.  It  should  be 
imderstood,  however,  that  the  above  are  conven- 
tional quantities  prescribed  and  adopted  more  than 
half  a,  century  ago.  Modern  artUlerists  try  experi- 
ments on  bombs  of  various  degrees  of  thickness,  and 
various ,  charges  and  fuses.  Some  of  the  results  of 
these  experiments,  and, some  of  the  modem  achieve- 
ments in  B.-practioe  in  actual  warfare,  are  noticed 
under  Mortar  and  Shell. 

BO'MBA,  a  kind  of  nickname  given  to  Erancis 
II.,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  consequence  of 
his  cruel  bombardment  of  Messina,  in  September 
1848,  in  which  the  slaughter  and  the  destruction  of 
buildnigs  was  immense. 

BOMBA'CE.a!.    See  Stbrculiacks;. 

BO'MBARD,  among'  the  now  disused  engines 
of  war,  was  a  piece  of  ordnance  very  short,  thick, 
and  wide  in  the  bore.  It  differed  from  the  Balista 
(q.  V.)  in  being  worked  with,  gunpowder  instead  of 
by  mechanical  force ;  and  from  the  mortar,  in  shoot- 
ing forth  stones  instead  of  iron  shells.  Some  of  the 
bombards  used  in  the  15th  o.  propelled  stones 
weighing  from  200  to  500  lbs.  each. 

BOMBAEDIE'E  is  an  artUleryman  versed  in 
that  department  of  arms  which  relates  especially  to 
bombs  and  shells,  mortars'  and  howitzers,  grenades 
and  fuses.  He  has  learned  to  load  shells  and 
grenades,  fix  fuses,  prepare  composition  for  fuses 
and  tubes,  &c. ;  and  on  the  field  or  at  sieges,  he 
fires  the  mortars.  In  some  foreign  armies,  the 
Bombardiers  form  a  separate  corps;  but  in  the 
English  army,  there  are  some  attached  to  each 
company,  troop,  or  battery. 

BOMBAEDIE'E  BBE'TLB,  a  name  common 
to  many  species,  of  Coleopterous  (q.  v.)  insects  of 
the  genera  Brachinus  and  Aptinus,  of  the  tribe 
CaraMdce  (q.  v.).  They  have  received  this  name  in 
consequence  of  the  remarkable  power  which  they 
possess  of  discharging,  for  their  own  defence,  an 
extremely  acrid  volatile  fluid  from  the  abdomen, 
which  diffuses  around  them  a  pungent  odour,  and 
which  explodes  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air. 
The  species  ,Qf  the  genus  Aptinus  have  no  mem- 
branous wings,  beneath  their  elytra;  those  of  the 
genus  Brachinus  have.  Both  are  found  chiefly 
under  stones.  The  larger  and  more  brilliant  species 
are  tropical.  Several  small  species  of  Brachinus 
are  natives  of  England.  The  most  common  Eng- 
lish species  is  only  about  foiur  lines  long.  When 
roughly  handled,  it  will  make  more  than  a  dozen 
disimarges  in  rapid  succession.  When  the  reser- 
voir which  contains  the  Hquid  is  opened  by  dis- 
section, it  effervesces  and  evaporates  instantan- 
eously. It  changes  blue  vegetable  colours  to  red, 
and  then  to  yellow;  produces  sharp  pain  when 
applied  to  the  tongue;  and  leaves  a  yellow  spot 
upon  its  surface,  like  that  produced  by  a  drop  of 
nitric  acid. 

BOMBA'EDMBNT  is  an  attack  upon  a  fortress 
or  fortified  town  by  means  of  shells,  red-hot  shot, 
carcasses,  rockets,  &c.,  to  bum  and  destroy  the 
buildings  and  kill  the  people.  A  bombardment  is 
most  likely  to  be  successful  when  the  place  is  desti- 
tute of  bomb-proof  cover ;  or  when  the  governor  13 
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too  humane  to  expose  the  vmoffending  inhabitants 
to  this  dreadful  ordeal ;  or  when  the  population  is 
strong  enough  to  compel  him  to  yield.  A  bombard- 
ment requires  little  engineering  science ;  whereas  to 
reduce  a  place  by  regular  siege  requires  the  aid  of 
engiaeers  to  direct  the  attack  against  fortifications, 
guns,  and  soldiery,  leaving  the  inhabitants  and  build- 
ings untouched.  Military  engineers  generally  regard 
a  B.  as  a  cruel  operation ;  it  is  especially  directed 
against  the  civilians  and  their  bmldmgs,  as  a  means 
of  inducing  or  eompeUiag  the  governor  to  surrender 
the  place,  and  terminate  their  miseries.  In  a  well- 
defended  place,  the  soldiers,  the  ammunition,  and 
the  defence- works  suffer  comparatively  little,  seeing 
that  the  bombardiers  aim  at  pitching  their  terrible 
missiles  ioto  the  heart  of  the  place.  In  modem 
times,  a  B.  is  mostly  adopted  as  an  adjunct  to  a 
siege,  distracting  the  governor  by  an  incessant  fire 
of  mortars  day  and  night.  At  Sebastopol,  for 
instance,  the  inortars  fired  shells  into  the  centre  of 
the  city,  to  weaken  the  defence  of  the  forts  which 
were  cannonaded  by  the  siege-guns.  B.  is  more 
frequently  a  naval  than  a  mUitary  operation.  The 
stores  required  for  a  vigorous  B.  are  immense. 
Thus,  in  1759,  Eodney  threw  20,000  shells  and 
carcasses  into  Havre ;  in  1792,  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Teschen  threw  36,000  shot  and  shell  into  Lille 
in  140  hours;  in  1795,  Piohegru  threw  8000  shells 
into  Mannheim  in  16  hours ;  and  in  1807,  the 
English  threw  11,000  shot  and  shell  into  Copenhagen 
in  3  days. 

BO'MBAX.    See  Silk-cotton  Tbbe. 

BOMBAY',  an  island  of  8  mUes  by  3,  on  the  west 
of  Hindustan,  having  its  southern  extremity  in  lat. 
18°  57'  N.,  and  long.  72°  52'  E.  It  consists  of  two 
rocky  ridges,  which  embrace  a  valley  so  low  as  to 
require  embankments  against  the  tide.  Its  pro- 
ductions, of  course,  are  scanty  and  unimportant. 
The  rain-fall,  with  an  annual  mean  of  80  inches, 
gave,  ID  1831,  9964,  and  in  1838,  only  50-78. 
5jlie  temperature,  ranging  between  70°  and  100°, 
averages,  diuing  the  year,  about  80°.  The  climate, 
at  one  time  very  unhealthy,  has  latterly  been  so 
much  improved  by  drainage  and  other  appHances, 
that,  in  favourable  seasons,  the  proportion  of 
deaths  is  said  very  little  to  exceed  that  of  London. 
In  1509,  about  a  year  before  the  capture  of  Goa, 
the  Portuguese  visited  the  island;  and  by  1530, 
they  had  made  it  their  own.  '  In  1661,  they  ceded 
it  to  Charles  II.  of  England,  as  part  of  the  dowry 
of  his  bride,  the  Infanta  Catherine.  In  1668,  his 
majesty  granted  it  to  the  East  India  Company, 
which,  in  1685,  transferred  what  was  then  its  prin- 
cipal presidency  to  B.  from  Surat.  The  name  of  the 
island,  though  manifestly  a  corruption  of  the  native 
Mamhai,  may  yet,  with  reference  to  the  goodness 
of  the  harbour,  have  owed  its  specific  form  to  the 
Portuguese  huon  bahia.  The  bay  towards  the  main- 
land, even  in  its  natural  state,  presents  one  of  the 
finest  havens  in  India,  more  particularly  as  being 
one  of  the  few  on  the  east  side  of  the  Arabian  Sea 
which  are  accessible  during  the  south-west  monsoon. 
Anchoring-ground,  of  about  50  square  miles,  available 
for  vessels  of  any  burden,  is  sheltered  on  the  north 
by  Trombay  and  Salsette,  and  on  the  west  by  B. 
itseU  and  its  two  insular  appendages — Old  Woman's 
Isle  and  Colaba;  and  lastly,  the  open  passage  at  the 
south,  which  thus  makes  an  entering  wind  of  the 
monsoon  already  mentioned,  is  narrowed  on  the  east 
by  the  island  of  Caranja.  Art  also  has  done  much 
to  aid  nature.  The  islands  on  the  north  and  west — 
all  but  Trombay,  which,  in  fact,  is  itself  enclosed — 
are  welded  into  one  by  three  causeways ;  while,  at 
the  south  end  of  this  continuous  breakwater,  the 
light-house  of  Colaba,  150  feet  high,  indicates  to 
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mariners  the  entrance  of  the  port  along  a  radius  of 
20  mUes. 

BOMBAY'  (City)  occupies  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  south  end  of  the  island,  bordering  at 
once  on  the  harbour  inside,  and  on  Back  Bay  out- 
side. Next  to  Old  Woman's  Isle,  which,  along  with 
Colaba,  may  be  regarded  as  a  suburb,  is  the  regu- 
larly fortified  European  town ;  about  a  mile  to  the 
north  is  the  much  larger  Black  Tovra ;  and  between 
them  is  the  esplanade  with  the  barracks  and  the 
railway  terminus.  The  population,  sufficiently  heter- 
ogeneous in  its  composition,  amounted,  in  1849,  to 
566,119:— 305,951  Hindus  of  all  classes;  124,155 
Mussuhnans;  114,698  Parsees;  1132  Jews;  7456 
native  Christians;  1333  Indo-Britons ;  5417  Indo- 
Portuguese ;  5088  Europeans ;  and  889  Africans. 
Amid  these  various  classes,  the  Parsees  or  Persians, 
descendants  of  fire-worshippers  driven  from  their 
homes  by  Mohammedan  bigotry,  rank  next  to  the 
English,  grade  for  grade,  in  respectability  and  influ- 
ence. The  late  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy,  in  fact, 
stands  forth,  to  say  nothing  of  fabulous  wealth,  as  the 
faultless  model  of  a  merchant-prince  in  enterprise  and 
integrity,  in  munificence  and  patriotism ;  and  ever 
since  the  introduction  of  the  diip-building  business 
in  1735,  the  Lowji  family,  assisted  chiefly  by  opera- 
tives of  the  same  race,  has  been  al  the  very  head  of 
this  the  most  important  interest  of  the  city — ^not 
merely  the  Indian  navy,  to  be  noticed  more  at  large 
under  the  next  subdivision,  but  likewise  several 
imperial  men-of-war,  both  frigates  and  line-of-battle 
ships,  having  been  almost  exclusively  the  work  of 
Parsees.  Besides  the  dockyard,  which  covers  about 
200  acres,  at  the  south-east  of  the  European  town, 
the  objects  most  worthy  of  note  are  the  fortifica- 
tions, the  town-haU,  the  Library  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  the  Mint,  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Custom- 
house ;  the  Cotton  Screws,  and  the  Bombay  Inlaid 
Work;  the  Missionary  Houses,  the  Elphinstone 
Institution,  and  the  Grant  Medical  College ;  the 
Jamsetjee  Hospital  and  the  Jamsetjee  Obstetric 
Hospital.  Always  favourably  situated  for  external 
trade,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  shew,  B.  has 
profited  more  largely  than  any  of  its  rivals  by  the 
re-opening  of  the  ancient  thoroughfare  through 
Egypt,  not  merely  as  saving  more  distance  in  pro- 
portion than  any  other  emporium  ia  the  East,  but 
also  as  being  placed,  with  the  help  of  railways  and 
telegraphs,  on  the  direct  line  between  Madras  and 
Calcutta  on  the  one  side,  and  Aden  on  the  other. 
In  1848,  the  exports  and  imports  amounted  respec- 
tively to  £3,745,692  and  £5,640,189,  having  more 
than  doubled  during  the  first  twelve  years  after  the 
abolition  of  monopoly.  Nor,  since  then,  has  the 
growth  been  less  rapid.  To  give  a  recent  instance 
— scarcely  4  million  pounds  of  cotton-twist  were 
received  from  England  in  1857,  a  little  more  than 
8  million  in  1858,  and  nearly  15  million  in  1859. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are  raw  cotton, 
shawls,  opium,  coffee,  pepper,  ivory,  and  giims.  The 
chief  imports  are  piece-goods,  thread,  twist,  yarn, 
metals,  wine,  beer,  tea,  and  raw  sUk,  with  the  best 
and  most  durable  timber  from  Malabar  and  Gujerat. 

BOMBAY'  (Presidency)  has  become  what  it  is 
mainly  in  the  present  century.  During  ninety  years, 
it  was  confitned,  with  now  and  then  a  temporary  and 
insignificant  exception,  ito  the  island  and  the  two 
rocky  islets  on  the  south.  Even  the  adjacent  islands, 
such  as  Salsette  and  Caranja,  were  acquired  only  in 
1775 — the  very  year  in  which  a  younger  presidency, 
after  absorbing  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  annexed 
Benares.  With  the  exception  of  the  detached  territory 
of  Sinde,  this  presidency,  reared  principally  at  the 
expense  of  Mahratta  dominion,  physically  divides 
itself  into  three  parts :  the  two  Conoans,  between  the 
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Western  Ghauts  and  the  Arabian  Sea;  the  eastward 
dope  of  the  Western  Ghauts;  and,  to  the  north  of 
both  these  di-visions,  the  alluvial  tracts  towards 
the  mouths  of  the  Taptee  and  the  Nerbudda.  Of 
these  thiee  regions,  the  first,  though  in  a  higher 
latitude  than  l£e  second,  is  by  far  the  hottest — its 
temperature  occasionally  reaching  115°.  The  first 
two  differ  widely  as  to  rain-faU.  In  the  Oonoans, 
the  vapours  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  intercepted 
by  the  mountains,  recently  yielded,  at  three  differ- 
ent places  in  the  same  year,  106,  ISO,  and  248 
inches;  while,  almost  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
the  eastward  slope  is  generally  liable  to  suffer  from 
droughts  even  to  the  extent  of  producing  famines. 
Without  anticipating  details,  which  will  be  given 
under  the  respective  districts,  it  may  be  stated  that 
B.,  as  a  presidency,  ooutaina  120,065  square  miles, 
with  11,109,067  inhabitants — Sinde  alone  yielding 
62,120  of  the  former,  with  only  1,087,762  of  the 
latter.  In  1855 — 1856,  the  revenue  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  £5,123,425.  The  administration  of  the 
country  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  three  coun- 
ciUora,  subject,  however,  to  the  'superintendence, 
direction,  and  control'  of  the  governor-general  of 
India  in  council.  The  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
without  reckoning  the  missions  of  various  denomina- 
tions, consists  of  several  chaplains  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  of  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  has  imder  Tiim  an  archdeacon,  with  20  or 
30  clergymen.  About  300  schools,  vrith  upwards 
of  13,000  scholars,  exclusive  of  the  seminaries  under 
the  missions,  are  managed  by  a  board  of  education — 
about  four-fifths  of  the  insutuMons,  with  more  than 
five-sixths  of  the  pupils,  usiag  merely  the  vernacular 
tongues,  and  the  remainder  combining  the  native 
languages  with  English  literature  and  science.  In 
1851,  me  local  army,  besides  irregulars,  numbered 
about  34,000.  During  the  mutiny  of  1857,  this  force 
remained,  on  the  whole,  steady  and  faithful ;  and  it 
was,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  it  which,  xmder  Sir  Hugh 
Bose,  acted,  if  not  actually  the  first,  at  least  the 
second  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection. 
It  is  to  this  presidency  that  the  naval  force  for  all 
the  presidencies  belongs.  To  the  island  of  Bombay, 
as  to  Great  Britain  itself,  'wooden  walls '  were  from 
the  beginning  a  necessary  of  Ufe,  more  especially 
on  waters  proverbial  for  piracy  from  time  imme- 
morial. Accordingly,  as  early  as  1670,  a  ship-of- 
war  in  the  local  squadron  beat  off  40  Mahratta 
vessels.  On  various  subsfequent  occasions,  too,  the 
Company's  navy  was  doiag  battle  for  tjie  crown. 
It  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the  Mauritius  or  Isle  of 
France ;  it  was  eminently  useful  in  the  expedition 
against  Java ;  and  in  the  first  Chinese  war,  it  was 
at  least  as  effective  as  that  of  her  Majesty.  While 
the  Company  existed,  it  numbered  229  officers, 
besides  9  sailing  vessels,  and  24  steamers  of  1440 
tons  and  under.  B.  seems  to  take  precedence  of 
the  other  presidencies  in  manufacturing  industry. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  marvellous  iocrease,  already 
noticed,  in  the  recent  importation  of  cotton-twist, 
this  presidency,  commanding,  as  it  does,  the  richest 
cotton-fields  of  India,  is  stiU  more  recently  im- 
proving to  the  utmost  its  natural  advantages,  by 
adding  English  machinery  to  its  cheap  labour  and 
ready  material.  Two  joint-stock  companies  for 
spinning  as  well  as  weaving  have  accordingly  been 
established,  chiefly  by  Parsees — ^the  premium  on  the 
shares  already  ranging  between  50  and  70  per  cent. 

BOMBAY  ABMY.    See  East  India  Aemy. 

BOMBAY  DUCK.    See  Bdmmalotb. 

BOMBAZI'NB  is  a  plain  fabric  of  cloth,  for 
dresses,  in  which  the  tiistinguidung  characteristic  is 
that  the  warp  is  sUk  and  the  weft  worsted.  The 
cloth  has  thus  a  bare  look.    It  is  rather  fine  and 


light  in  the  make,  and  may  be  of  any  colour ;  and  is 
about  24  inches  in  width.  The  fabric  is  now  little 
used.  It  was  extensively  made,  and  chiefly  at 
Norwich,  from  about  1816. 

BO'MB- PROOF  BUILDINGS  are  miHtaiy 
structures  of  such  immense  thickness  and  strength 
that  bomb-shells  and  cannon-balls  cannot  penetrate 
them.  Two  of  the  chief  kinds  wiU  be  found  noticed 
under  Casemate  and  Maoazdo). 

BO'MB- VESSEL.  The  various  kinds  of  B., 
homb-ketch,  mortar-vessel,  and  mortar-hoat,  may  all 
be  conveniently  described  under  Moktae- vessel. 

BO'MBYX.    See  Silk-wokm. 

BO'MMEL  (Dutch,  Zalt-Bmnmd),  a  town  in  the 
province  of  Guelderlaud,  Holland,  situated  on  the 
Waal,  25  miles  east  of  Dort.  The  streets  are  spaoioiis, 
and  the  houses  having  gardens  attached  to  them,  the 
town  presents  a  very  pleasant  appearance.  It  has 
manufactures  of  nails  and'  iron  utensils,  tanneries 
and  soap-works,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  3600.  B.  was  formerly 
an  important  fortress,  but  its  defences  are  now 
destroyed.  Its  port  is  also  much  obstructed  by 
shoals. 

,  BO'MMELBRWAARD,  an  island  of  Holland,  in 
the  province  of  Guelderland,  [formed  by  the  imion 
of  the  Waal  and  the  Maas.  Its  length  is  about  16 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  6  miles.  The 
pop.,  15,000,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Protestants, 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  flax  and 
hops  being  cultivated  extensively.  The  town  of 
Bommel,  described  in  the  preceding  article,  is 
situated  in  B.,  which  contains  about  seventeen 
villages  besides.  Fort  St  Andrg  defends  it  on  the 
east,  and  Fort  Loeventein  on  the  west. 

BO'NA,  a  seaport  town  of  Algeria,  in  the  province 
of  Constantine,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  lat.  36°  54'  N.,  long.  7°  46'  E.,  and  known 
among  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  Beled-el-Areb. 
The  town,  divided  into  two  parts.  Upper  and  Lower 
B.,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful,  but  unhealthy  district, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hiU  near  the  embouchure  of  the 
Sebus ;  is  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  square 
towers;  and  further  defended  by  Fort  Cigogne, 
which  is  built  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Pop.  about 
12,000,  one-third  of  whom  are  natives.  Since  the 
occupation  of  B.  by  the  French  in  1832,  the  town 
has  been  much  improved,  and  has  now  good  bazaars, 
shops,  markets,  reading-rooms,  &c.;  manufactures 
of  tapestry,  saddlery,  and  native  clothing,  and  a 
trade  in  wool,  hides,  com,  coral,  and  wax.  B.  has 
regular  steam-communication  with  France,  Algiers, 
and  Tunis.  Among  the  public  buildings,  the 
Catholic  church,  and  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  are  most  remarkable.  Near  B.  are  some 
scanty  remains  of  the  once  famous  city  Hippo 
Begins,  the  favoxuite  residence  of  the  Numidian 
kings,  and  the  episcopal  seat  of  St  Augustine,  who 
died  here  in  430.  This  city  was  probably  connected 
with  the  ancient  Aphrodisium  (the  present  Bona) 
by  a  canal,  of  which  the  outline  may  stiU  be  seen 
in  a  morass.  Hippo  Begins,  in  early  Christian 
times,  was  the  central  station  of  commerce  and 
civilisation  in  North  Africa,  and  was  celebrated 
for  its  schools,  theatre,  aqueducts,  palaces,  and 
temples,  afterwards  changed  into  churches  and 
monasteries.  It  was  totally  destroyed  by  the 
Mohammedans  under  the  Calif  Osman  in  646. 

BO'NA  itself,  a  Latin  vocable,  literaUy  signifying 
'goods,' and  often  used  in  pleading,  and  oSierwise 
technically  to  designate  personal  estate,  has  several 
appUoations  in  the  law  of  England,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  iostances :  Bona  GcmfisiMla  are  forfeitures 
of  lands  and  goods  for  offences,  and  form  a  branch  of 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown. — Bona  NotcMia 
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are  cliattels  to  the  value  of  100  sHllings,  or  per- 
sonal estate  of  £5  or  upwards,  excepting  in  London, 
where  the  sum  is  £10.  Where  such  small  estate 
was  in  different  dioceses  or  jurisdictions,  it  was  to  be 
proved  in  the  prerogative  court  of  the  archbishop 
of  the  province;  and  so  late  as  the  year  1847,  an 
act  of  parliament  was  passed  (10  and  11  Vict.  o.  98), 
by  the  4th  section  of  which  it  is  enacted  that  the 
law  of  bona  notabiha  should  be  continued  unaltered. 
But  now,  by  the  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  77,  amended 
by  the  21  and  22  Vict.  u.  95,  the  whole  jurisdiction 
and  authority  in  relation  to  granting  administration 
is  exercised  by  the  new  Court  of  Probate. — Bona 
Vacantia,  or  stray  goods — such  as  wrecks,  treasure- 
trove,  waifs,  and  estrays,  contrary  to  the  general 
rule,  which  gives  such  things  to  the  finder — vest  in 
the  crown. — Bona  Waviata  are  also  given  to  the 
crown.  They  consist  of  goods  waived  or  thrown 
away  by  a  tliief  in  his  flight,  for  fear  of  being 
apprehended. 

BO'NA  DE'A  (the  good  goddess),  a  mysterious 
Homau  divinity,  who  is  variously  described  as  the 
wife,  sister,  or  daughter  of  Fauuus.  She  was 
worshipped  at  Pome  from  the  most  ancient  times, 
but  only  by  women,  even  her  name  being  concealed 
from  men.  Her  sanctuary  was  a  grotto  on  Mons 
Aventiuus,  which  had  been  consecrated  to  her  by 
the  virgin  Claudia ;  her  festival,  however  (the  1st  of 
May),  was  not  celebrated  there,  but  in  the  house 
of  the  consul,  inasmuch  as  the  sacrifices  were  then 
offered  up  for  the  whole  Roman  nation.  The 
solemnities  were  performed  generally  by  aristo- 
cratic vestals.  At  this  celebration,  no  males  were 
allowed  to  be  present ;  even  portraits  of  men  were 
veiled.  The  ■w'ine  consumed  was  called  milk,  in 
order  that  its  name  might  not  be  discovered,  and 
the  vessel  in  which  it  was  served  Mellarium.  The 
symbol  of  the  goddess  was  a  serpent,  indicating 
her  healing  powers,  and  certain  herbs  were  sold 
in  her  temple. 

BO'NA  FI'DES,  a  Latin  expression  literally 
signifying  good  faith,  enters  largely  into  the  con- 
sideration of  legal  questions,  particularly  matters 
of  agreement,  contract,  damage,  trusts,  and  other 
departments  of  the  law;  and  in  all  of  them  it 
implies  the  absence  of  fraud,  or  unfair  deahug  or 
acting.  This  term,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
occupy  any  formal  or  technical  place  in  the  law  of 
England.  It  is  the  foundation  of  many  just  and 
enlightened  maxims  in  the  Roman  jurisprudence, 
which  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  has  been 
followed  by  the  legal  system  of  Scotland.  In  the 
law  of  that  country,  a  person  who  possesses  and 
enjoys  property  upon  a  title  which  he  honestly 
believes  to  be  good,  although  it  may  be  bad,  is 
protected  against  the  consequences  of  this  illegal 
position  by  his  B.  F.,  and  he  is  entitled  to  retain 
the  fruits  or  profits  which  he  has  reaped  or  received 
during  his  bona-fide  occupancy.  But  such  B.  F. 
ends  when  the  possessor  becomes  aware  of  the 
insufficiency  of  his  title,  whether  by  private  know- 
ledge or  otherwise.  In  the  Scotch  law,  again, 
while  B.  F.  gives  no  support  to  the  parties,  or 
either  of  them,  in  a  second  marriage,  the  first 
subsisting,  it  would,  it  is  thought,  have  the  effect 
of  rendering  the  children  of  such  second  marriage 
— ^that  is,  children  born  while  the  B.  F.  continues 
—legitimate.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  legitimacy 
in  Scotland  is  not  the  result  merely  of  a  lawful 
marriage,  but  may  be  otherwise  acquired ;  and  no 
offence  against  the  laws  being  intended  by  one  or 
both  of  the  parties,  it  is  inexpedient  to  impose 
bastardy  on  the  issue.  The  contract  itself  is  ni^l, 
because,  otherwise,  a  sanction  would  be  given  to 
bigamy.  But  the  contract  having  been  entered 
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into  in  bona  fide,  the  law  considers  that  it  ought 
to  attribute  to  it  all  the  effects  of  a  valid  marriage ; 
and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  Scotch  law  from 
very  ancient  times.  The  law  of  England  is  not  so 
indulgent,  for  there,  children  born  under  such  cir- 
cumstances would  certainly  be  deemed  bastards. 
See  Bastaeds,  Bastardy;  and  see  on  the  subject 
of  this  article  generally,  Conteact,  Damage,  Mae- 

EIAGE,  GUAEDIAN,  ExECUTOE,  TRUSTEE. 

The  interpretation  of  the  term  Bona  Fide 
Traveller  has  recently  given  no  little  trouble  to 
the  magistrates  of  Scotland  in  reference  to  the 
famous  '  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act '  (q.  v.). 

BONALD,  Louis  Gabeiel  Ambeoise,  Vioomte 
DE,  a  celebrated  pubUoist,  was  born  in  1753  at  Monna, 
near  Milhau,  in  Aveyron.  Compelled  to  emigrate 
during  the  French  Revolution,  he  joined  the  emi- 
grant corps,  and,  when  it  was  dissolved,  removed  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  employed  his  pen  in  the  com- 
position of  politico-philosophic  works  on  behalf  of 
monarchy.  His  first  important  work,  TMorie  du 
Pouvoir  Politique  et  Religieux  (3  vols.,  1796),  was 
seized  by  the  Directory.  It  prophesied  the 
restoration  of,  the  Bourbons.  Having  returned  to 
France,  B.  was  induced  to  accept  the  patronage 
of  the  Bonaparte  fanuly,  and  in  1808  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Instruction.  In  1815 — as  deputy  for 
his  department — he  voted,  with  the  ultra-montane 
or  theocratic  party  in  the  Ghamhre  Introuvable 
(q.v.),  and  was  one  of  the  most  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  abolishing 
the  revolutionary  law  of  divorce,  against  which  he 
had  written  in  1806;  in  opposing  all  projects  of 
electoral  reform,  the  alienation  of  forests,  the 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  Swiss  mercenaries,  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  &c.  In  1823,  he  was  elevated 
to  the  peerage  by  Louis  XVIII.  The  July  revo- 
lution brought  his  pubHo  career  to  a  close,  as  he 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new 
dynasty.  He  died  at  Monna,  1840.  His  most  import- 
ant writings  are :  Legislation  Primitive  (3  vols.,  Par. 
1802),  and  Becherchea  Philosophiquea  sur  les  Premiers 
Objets  des  Connaissances  Morales  (2  vols..  Par.  1818), 
which  have  been  immensely  applauded  by  his  own 
party.  Their  non-agreement  with  the  fundamental 
facts  of  history  has  been  proved  by  impartial  criticism. 
His  florid  and  incorrect  style  is  often  detrimental 
to  his  logic ;  and  even  his  admirers  must  admit  that- 
his  faith  in  papal  infallibility,  and  his  veneration  of 
the  Jesuits,  were  carried  beyond  all  reasonable 
bounds.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  12 
vols.,  was  published  under  his  own  supervision  (Par. 
1817 — 1819). — His  son,  Louis  Jacques  Maueicb  B., 
Archbishop  of  Lyon,  1839,  made  a  cardinal  in  1842, 
has  faithfully  adhered  to  his  father's  political  and 
religious  principles. 

BONAPARTE  (pron.  in  Ital.  in  four  syllables ;  in 
Eng.,  usually  in  three).  Family  of.  In  the  13th  c, 
and  afterwards,  several  families  named  B.  appear  in 
Italian  records — at  Florence,  San  Miniato,  Sarzano, 
and  Genoa;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  c, 
a  branch  of  the  Genoese  B.  family  settled  at 
Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  where  they  occupied  a  respect- 
able position  as  patricians,  padre  del  commune  or 
cittadini,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  In 
the  18th  c,  this  family  was  represented  by  three 
male  descendants,  all  residing  at  Ajaccio:  the 
archdeacon,  Lucieu  B. ;  his  brother.  Napoleon  B.; 
and  then-  nephew,  Charles. — Chaeles  Bonaparte, 
father  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  was  born  March 
29,  1746 ;  studied  law  at  Pisa ;  and  man-ied  in  1767 
— without  the  consent  of  his  uncles — a  beautiful 
young  patrician,  named  Letizia  Ramolino.  In  1768, 
he  removed  with  his  family,  accompanied  by 
his  uncle  Napoleon,  to  Corte,  in  order  to  assist 
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General  Paoli  in  defending  the  island  against  the 
Frenoli  invasion.  As  the  French  prevailed,  and 
further  resistance  was  useless,  Chailes  B.  attached 
himseU  to  the  French  interest,  and  in  1771  was 
included  by  Louis  XV.  in  the  election  of  400  Corsi- 
oau  families  to  form  a  nobility.  In  1773,  through 
the  influence  of  Marbcetif,  governor  of  Corsica, 
Charles  B.  was  appointed  royal  counsellor  and 
assessor  of  the  town  and  province  of  Ajaocio.  In 
1777,  he  was  a  member  of  the  deputation  of  Corsican 
noulos  to  the  court  of  France.  In  this  capacity  he 
resided  for  some  time  in  Paris,  where  he  gained  for 
his  son  Napoleon,  through  the  interest  of  Count 
Marbccuf,  a  free  admission  into  the  Military  School 
at  Brienne.  In  1779,  he  returned  to  Corsica,  and 
in  1785  went  to  Montpellier,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  where  he  died  of  cancer  in  the  stomach, 
February  24,  1785.  He  was  a  man  of  prepossessing 
exterior  and  amiable  character.  By  his  marriage 
with  Letizia,  he  left  eight  children :  Joseph  B.,  king 
of  Spain;  Napoleon  (q.  v.),  Emperor  of  the  French; 
Lucien  B.,  Prince  of  Canine ;  Maria  Anna  (afterwards 
named  Elise),  Princess  of  Lucca  and  Piombino,  wife 
of  Prince  Bacciochi;  Louis  B.,  king  of  Holland; 
Carlotta  (afterwards  named  Marie  Pauline),  Princess 
Borghese ;  Annunciata  (afterwards  named  Caroline), 
■wife  of  Murat,  king  of  Naples ;  Jerome  B.,  king  of 
Westphaha.  These  members  of  the  B.  family,  with 
the  chEdren  of  Beauharnais  (q.v.),  adopted  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  when  he  married  Josephine, 
are  distinguished  as  the  Napoleonidos  of  modem 
French  history.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1804,  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne 
was  restricted  to  Napoleon  and  his  brothers  Joseph 
and  Louis,  with  their  oflfspring.  Lucien  and  Jerome 
were  excluded  on  account  of  their  xmequal  marriages. 
Napoleon  intended  to  give  the  right  of  succession 
also  to  Lucien,  by  the  additional  act  of  April  22, 
1815;  but  this  was  never  concluded.  As  Joseph, 
the  eldest  brother  of  the  emperor,  had  no  son, 
the  descendants  of  Louis  became  nearest  heirs  to 
the  throne. — Maria  Letizia  Ramolino,  mother  of 
Napoleon  I.,  lived  to  see  her  family  placed  on  the 
thrones  of  Europe,  and  also  witnessed  their  down- 
fall. She  was  born  at  Ajaccio,  August  24,  1750. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  lived  for  some 
time  in  Corsica,  and  in  1793,  when  the  island  came 
under  British  rule,  removed  with  her  family  to 
Marseille,  where  she  lived  in  poverty,  mainly  sup- 
ported by  the  pension  given  to  Corsican  refugees. 
After  her  son  became  First  Consul,  she  removed  to 
Paris,  and  when  her  son  was  crowned  ia  1804, 
received  the  title  Madame  MSre.  A  briUiant  court- 
household  was  given  to  her,  which,  however,  was 
never  pleasing  to  her  modest  tastes.  Remembering 
former  adversities,  and  foreboding  reverses  of  the 
■splendid  success  of  her  sons,  she  was  prepared  for 
all  that  followed.  After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon, 
Letizia  lived  with  her  step-brother.  Cardinal  Fesch,  in 
winter  at  Rome,  and  in  summer  at  Albano,  and  sub- 
mitted to  her  change  of  fortime  with  remarkable 
dignity.  She  died  February  2,  1836,  leaving  a  con- 
siderable property,  the  result  of  saving  habits  during 
prosperity. 

BoNAPAETE,  Joseph,  eldest  brother  of  Napoleon, 
was  bom  at  Corte,  in  Corsica,  January  7,  1768,  and 
was  educated  at  Autun.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  returned  to  Corsica,  exerted  himself  to  support  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  and  removed  with 
them  to  Marseille  in  1793.  In  1797  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  sent  as  ambassador  from  the 
republic  to  Rome.  In  1800,  after  he  had  proved  his 
ability  in  several  offices  of  state,  he  was  chosen  by 
the  First  Consul  as  plenipotentia'i^to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Unitedretates  of  North 


America.  He  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Lune- 
ville,  Febraary  9,  1801,  and  that  of  Amiens,  1802 ; 
and  with  Cretet  and  Bemier  conducted  the  negotia- 
tions relative  to  the  concordat.  After  the  corona- 
tion of  Napoleon,  new  honours  fell  to  the  share  of 
Joseph  B.,  who  was  made  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  Naples ;  in  1805,  ruler  of  the  Two 
Sicilies ;  and  in  1806,  king  of  Naples.  Though, 
during  his  reigu,  some  benehoial  changes  of  govern- 
ment were  effected — such  as  the  abohtion  of  feudal- 
ity, the  suppression  of  convents,  the  formation  of 
roads,  the  repression  of  banditti,  the  organisation 
of  laws,  &c. — yet  these  reforms  were  not  nianaged 
judiciously ;  and  the  collision  that  frequently 
occurred  between  his  own  humane  endeavours  and 
the  reckless  promptings  of  his  imperial  brother,  who 
looked  upon  Naples  simply  as  a  province  of  the 
French  empire,  exposed  only  too  well  to  the  Neapol- 
itans the  wfeakness  and  dependence  of  their  new 
sovereign.  But,  in  truth,  he  was  far  too  fond  of  the 
fine  arts  to  be  a  vigorous  ruler  in  stormy  times  ;  and 
he  is  accused  of  leaving  affairs  too  mxich  in  the 
hands  of  his  minister,  the  subtle  Salicetti.  In  1808, 
Joseph  B.  was  summarily  transferred  by  his  brother 
to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  Murat  took  his  place  as 
king  of  Naples.  For  Joseph,  this  was  no  favourable 
change :  he  found  himself  unprepared  to  cope  with 
the  Spanish  insurgents,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the 
French  at  Vittoria,  he  returned  to  his  estate  at 
Morfontaine,  in  France.  In  1813,  when  Napoleon 
recognised  Ferdinand  VII.  as  king  of  Spain,  Joseph 
B.  refused,  at  first,  to  abdicate,  though  he  had  many 
times  before  implored  his  brother  to  release  him 
from  his  royal  chains ;  but  he  soon  submitted,  as  in 
all  other  matters,  to  the  Emperor's  will. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  accompanied 
Napoleon  to  Rochefort,  whence  they  intended  to  sail 
separately  for  North  America.  In  his  last  interview 
with  Napoleon,  Joseph  generously  offered  to  give  up 
the  vessel  hired  for  his  own  escape,  but  mean- 
while Napoleon  had  determined  to  surrender  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  the  English.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  some  years  at  Point-Breeze,  in  New  Jersey, 
United  States,  where  he  employed  himself  in  agri- 
culture, and  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  neighbours, 
Joseph  B.  came  to  England  in  1832,  having  pre- 
viously, on  hearing  of  Sie  July  revolution,  written 
a  letter  to  the  House  of  Deputies,  in  which  he 
advocated  the  claims  of  his  nephew,  the  present 
Emperor  of  France,  and  in  1841  was  allowed  to 
return  to  his  wife,  who  had  remained  in  Italy  since 
1815.  He  died  in  Florence,  July  28,  1844.  Joseph 
was  the  only  one  of  his  brothers  for  whom  Napoleon 
professed  to  care  anything.  He  was  a  handsome, 
intelligent-looking  man,  distinguished   by  the  ele- 

fance  of  his  manners  and  conversation.  His  wife, 
ULIE  Marie  Claey,  bom  December  26,  1777,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Marseille,  and 
the  sister-in-law  of  Bemadotte,  king  of  Sweden. 
She  was  a  quiet  unambitious  woman,  with  no  taste 
for  the  splendours  of  royalty,  which  fell  to  her  share 
during  a  few  weeks  only  at  Naples,  for  she  never 
went  to  Spain.  Ill  health  appears  to  have  prevented 
her  accompanying  her  husband  to  America.  She 
died  in  Florence,  April  7,  1845.  By  her  marriage 
with  Joseph  B.,  she  had  two  daughters — 1.  Zenaide 
Charlotte  Juhe,  born  July  8,  1801,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Lucien  B.'s  son,  the  Prince  of  Canino; 
2.  Charlotte  Napolgone,  born  October  31,  1802,  died 
March  3,  1839,  who  married  Louis  Napoleon,  second 
son  of  Louis  B.,  king  of  Holland.  Her  husband 
died  March  17,  1831. 

BoNAPAETB,  Lucien,  Prince  of  Canino,  and  brother 
of  Napoleon,  was  born  at  Ajaccio  in  1775,  and 
received  his  education  in  the  college  of  Autun,  the 
nuKtary  sehool  at  Brienne,  and  the  seminary  at  Aix. 
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Eising  gradually  from  one  office  to  another,  he  was 
elected  deputy  for  the  department  Liamone,  and  in 
the  Council  of  Kve  Hundred,  spoke  against  the 
sq[uandering  of  state-property,  aiid  formed  a  party 
favourable  to  the  views  of  his  brother  Napoleon. 
Shortly  before  the  18th  Brumaire,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  was 
the  hero  of  that  day.  During  the  ferment  which 
followed  Napoleon's  entrance,  Lucien  left  his  seat, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  riding  through  the  ranks  of 
the  assembled  troops,  called  upon  them  to  rescue 
their  general  from  assassins.  Afterwards  appointed 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  he  was  active  in  the 
encouragement  of  education,  art,  and  science,  and 
organised  the  prefectures.  As  ambassador  to  Madrid, 
1800,  he  contrived  to  gain  the  confidence  of  King 
Charles  IV.  and  his  favourite  Godoy,  thus  putting 
aside  the  British  influence  which  had  until  then  been 
exercised  at  the  court  of  Spain.  It  is  said  that  for 
his  services  in  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between 
Spain  and  Portugal,  September  29,  1801,  he  received 
5,000,000  francs. 

His  constant  opposition  to  Napoleon's  progress 
towards  monarchy  involved  Lucien  in  several  mis- 
understandings with  his  brother ;  and  their  quarrel 
was  brought  to  an  issue  by  Lucien's  second  marriage 
against  the  views  of  Napoleon.  On  condition  that 
he  would  divorce  his  wife,  the  crowns  of  Italy  and 
Spain  were  offered  to  Lucien ;  but  he  refused  them, 
and  preferred  Hving  in  retirement  at  his  estate  of 
Canino,  in  the  province  of  Viterbo,  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  Tuscany,  where  he  devoted  his  time  to  art 
and  science.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the 
pope,  who  created  him  Prince  of  Canino  and  Musig- 
nano  ;  but  having  denounced  in  his  private  capacity 
the  arrogant  and  cruel  pohcy  of  his  brother  towards 
the  court  of  Kome,  he  was  '  advised '  to  leave  the 
city  in  which  he  was  at  that  period  residing.  In 
1810,  he  took  ship  for  America,  but  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English;  was  brought  to  England;  and 
after  a  debate  in  parhament,  was  declared  to  be  a 
prisoner,  but  treated  with  distinction.  After  his 
brother's  downfall,  he  returned  to  Rome. 

After  the  defeat  at  Waterloo,  Lucien  B.  alone 
seems  to  have  preserved  his  presence  of  mind.  He 
immediately  advised  his  brother  to  dissolve  the 
chambers,  and  assume  the  place  bf  absolute  dictator. 
After  the  second  ascent  of  the  throne  by  Louis 
XVIII.,  Lucien  lived  for  some  time  in  and  near 
Borne.  In  1830,  he  went  to  England,  visited  Ger- 
many in  1838,  and  died  at  Viterbo,  June  30,  1840. 
Lucien  B.  possessed  considerable  talents  and;  firm- 
ness of  character.  He  was  in  his  early  years  a  keen 
republican,  but  the  weakness  of  the  Directory  con- 
vinced ViiTn  that  a  military  consulship  was  necessary 
to  allay  the  social  anarchy  of  France.  He  conse- 
quently threw  himself  eagerly  iato  the  designs  of  his 
brother,  but  protested  against  Napoleon  giving  way 
to  his  desire  for  a  hereditary  monarchy.  As  a 
writer,  he  was  by  no  means  successful.  His  long 
and  tedious  epic  poem,  Charlemagne  ou  VEglise 
Dilivree,  in  24  cantos,  was  written  and  published 
in  London,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  pope,  1814. 
Another  heroic  poem.  La  GymSide  ou  la  Corse  SauvSe, 
followed  in  1819.  The  Memoires  Secrets  sur  la  Vie 
Privee  Politique  et  Litteraire  de  Lucien  B.  (2  vols. 
Lond.  1819),  of  which  Alphonse  de  Beauchamp  is 
supposed  to  be  the  author,  is  an  untrustworthy  book. 
Lucien  B.  was  the  father  of  a  numerous  fanuly.  In 
1795,  he  married  Christine  Boyer,  the  daughter  of  a 
private  citizen  of  St  Maximin.  After  her  death, 
he  concluded,  in  1803,  a  second  marriage  with  the 
widow  of  a  stockbroker,  Madame  Jouberthou,  who 
was  his  survivor.  By  his  first  marriage,  he  had  one 
daughter,  Charlotte,  bom  May  13, 1796,  who  married 
Prince  GabrieUi  of  Eome.  By  his  second  marriage, 
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Lucien  had  nine  children :  the  eldest  daughter, 
Letizia  B.,  born  December  1, 1804,  married,  ia  1824, 
Thomas  Wyse,  Esq.,  an  Irish  gentleman,  afterwards 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Athens;  but  a  separation 
took  place  in  the  course  of  a  fewyears. — The  second 
daughter,  Jeanne  B.,  distinguished  by  her  beauty 
and  taste  for  poetry,  was  born  July  22,  1806,  and 
died  soon  after  her  marriage  with  the  Marchese 
Honorati.—Thethirddaughter,  Alexandrine  Maeib 
B.,  bom  October  12,  1818,  mamed  in  1836  Count 
Vincenzo  Valentini  de  Canino,  and  gave  birth  to  two 
sons  and  one  daughter. — Constanzb,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Lucien  B.,  born  January  30,  1823,  was 
living  recently  in  a  convent  at  Eome. — Chaeles 
LrrciBN  Jules  LAtmBNT  B.  (eldest  son  of  Lucien  B.), 
Prince  of  Canino  and  Musignano,  was  bom  at  Paris, 
May  24,  1803.  He  never  exhibited  any  inclination 
for  political  life,  preferring  the  more  quiet  and 
wholesome  pursuits  of  hterature  and  science.  He 
acquired  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  naturaHst, 
and  especially  as  a  writer  on  ornithology.  He  died 
29th  July  1857.  He  was  a  member  of  the  principal 
academies  of  Europe  and  America.  His  chief  pubh- 
cations  are  a  continuation  of  Wilson's  Ornithology  of 
America,  and  the  Iconografia  della  Fauna  Italica. — 
The  second  son,  Pattl  Marie  B.,  born  in  1806,  took 
a  part  in  the  Greek  war  of  Mberation,  and  died  by 
the  accidental  discharge  of  a  pistol,  1827.— The  third 
son,  Louis  Lucien  B.,  bom  January  4,  1813,  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  studies  in  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  and  languages.  He  was  returned  to 
the  National  Assembly  in  1849.  He  has  since  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  imperial  senate. — PrBEBB 
Napoleon  B.,  the  fourth  son,  born  September  12, 
1815,  proved  himself  an  energetic  character,  and 
passed  through  many  changes  of  fortune  in  T^erica, 
Italy,  and  Belgium,  returning  to  France  after  the 
catastrophe  of  1848. — The  youngest  son,  Antoine 
B.,  born  October  31,  1816,  fled  to  America  after  an 
affair  with  the  pope's  gendarmerie  in  1836,  and 
returned  to  France  in  1848,  where  he  was  elected 
into  the  National  Assembly,  September  1849. 

Bonaparte,  Louis,  third  brother  of  Napoleon, 
was  bom  September  2,  1778,  and  was  educated 
in  the  artillery  school  at  Chalons,  where  he  iin-' 
bibed  anti-repubhcan  principles.  After  rising  from 
one  honour  to  another,  he  was  inade  king  of 
Holland,  1806;  but,  in  fact,  he  was  never  more 
than  a  French  governor  of  Holland,  subordinate 
to  the  will  of  ms  brother.  Amid  all  the  faults 
which  marked  his  reign,  it  must  be  remembered 
to  his  advantage  that  on  several  occasions  he 
firmly  withstood  the  demands  of  France ;  that  he 
rephed  to  one  requisition  by  saying  that,  since  he 
had  been  placed  on  the  throne  of  Holland,  he  had 
'  become  a  Dutchman ; '  that  he  nobly  refused  to 
accept  the  tendered  crown  of  Spain;  and  lastly, 
that  he  did  not  enrich  himself  during  his  reign. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Orange,  Louis 
considered  himself  free  from  all  responsibility, 
and  returned  to  Paris,  January  1,  1814,  where  he 
was  coldly  received  by  the  emperor.  After  Hving 
for  some  years  ui  Eome — where  he  separated 
from  his  wife — ^he  removed  in  1826  to  Florence, 
where  he  lived  in  retirement.  On  the  escape  of 
his  son,  Louis  Napoleon,  from  the  prison  of  Ham, 
the  ex-king  of  Holland  was  removed  as  an  invahd 
to  Livomo,  where  he  died,  July  15,  1846.  Louis  B. 
was  the  writer  of  several  works :  Marie,  ou  les 
Ilollandaises,  1814,  a  novel,  giving  some  sketches  of 
Dutch  manners ;  Documents  Sisteriques,  &c.,  sur  le 
Oouvernement  de  la  Hollande  (3  vols.,  Lond.  1821) ; 
Histoire  du  Parlement  Anglais,  1820;  and  a  critique 
on  M.  de  Norvins's  History  of  Napoleon.  Louis 
B.  was  married  in  1802  to  Hortense  Beauharnais, 
daughter  of  General  Beauharnais  (q.  v.)  by  his  wife 
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Josephine,  afterwards  Empress  of  the  French.  As 
this  marriage  was  wholly  a  matter  of  submission  to 
his  brother  s  will,  and  put  aside  a  former  engage- 
ment, it  naturally  ended  in  unhappinesa  and 
separation. 

The  amiable  and  accomplished  Hoetense  Btjoenie 
Beauhahnais,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Napoleon, 
queen  of  Holland,  and  Countess  St  Leu,  was  born 
in  Paris,  April  10,  1783.  After  the  execution  of  her 
father,  she  lived  for  some  time  in  humble  circum- 
stances, until  Napoleon's  marriage  with  Josephine. 
In  obedience  to  the  plans  of  her  step-father,  she 
rejected  her  intended  husband.  General  Desaix,  and 
married  Louis  B.  in  1802.  In  1814,  she  was  the 
only  one  of  all  the  NapoUonid(E  who  remained 
in  Paris.  After  the  Hundred  Days,  she  visited 
Augsburg  and  Italy,  and  then  fixed  her  residence  at 
Arenenberg,  a  mansion  in  the  canton  Thureau, 
where  she  lived  in  retirement,  sometimes  spending 
a  winter  in  Italy.  In  1831,  when  her  two  sons  had 
implicated  themselves  in  the  Italian  insurrection, 
the  ooimtess  travelled  in  search  of  them  through 
many  dangers,  and  found  the  elder  deceased,  and  the 
younger — ^now  Emperor  of  the  French — ill  at  a  place 
near  Anoona.  Returning  with  her  son  to  Paris,  she 
was  pleasantly  received  by  Louis  Philippe  and  by 
Casimir  Perier,  but  was  obliged,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  tveeks,  to  remove  with  her  son  to  England. 
After  some  stay  here,  she  removed  to  her  country- 
seat,  Ajenenberg,  where  she  died,  after  severe 
suffering,  October  3,  1837,  and  was  buried  near  the 
remains  of  her  mother,  Josephine,  at  Ruel,  near 
Paris.  She  was  the  authoress  of  La  Beine  Hartense 
en  Italie,  en  France,et  en  Angleterre, pendant  I'amnSe 
1831,  and  wrote  several  excellent  songs.  She  like- 
wise composed  some  deservedly  popular  airs ;  among 
others  the  well-known  Partamt  pour  la  Syrie,  which 
the  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  with  a  dehcate 
union  of  political  tact  and  £Ual  pride,  has  made  the 
national  air  of  France.  Of  her  three  sons,  the  eldest, 
Napoleon  Loms  Charles,  born  1803,  died  in  child- 
hood, March  5, 1807.  The  second,  Louis  Napoleon, 
born  1804,  crown-prince  of  Holland,  maorried  his 
cousin  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Joseph  B.,  and  died  at 
Forli,  March  17,  1831.  The  third,  Chakles  Louis 
Napoleon,  is  now  Emperor  of  the  French.  See 
Louis  Napoleon. 

BoNAPAETE,  Jeeome,  youngest  brother  of  Napo- 
leon, was  born  at  Ajaccio,  November  15, 1784.  After 
receiving  his  education  in  the  college  at  Juilly, 
he  served  as  naval  lieutenant  in  the  expedition 
to  Hayti.  When  war  broke  out  between  France 
and  England  in  1803,  Jerome  was  cruising  off  the 
West  Indies,  but  he  was  soon  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  the  port  of  New  York.  While  in  America, 
he  married  Elisabeth  Patterson,  daughter  of  a 
merchant  in  Baltimore,  December  27,  1803.  Subse- 
quently, he  was  employed  by  Napoleon  in  the 
liberation  of  Genoese  prisoners  who  had  been 
captured  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  In  the  war  with 
Prussia,  he  commanded,  in  concert  with  General 
Vandamme,  the  tenth  corps  in  Silesia,  and  on  the 
1st  December  1807,  was  made  king  of  Westphalia. 
He  was  recognised  with  great  pomp  at  Cassel,  where 
he  lived  in  splendour,  oaring  very  little  for  govern- 
ment, not  even  taking  the  pains  to  acquire  the 
vernacular  language  of  the  country.  After  the  war 
with  Austria,,  the  finances  of  WestphaUa,  through 
mismanagement,  plunder,  and  extravagance,  as  well 
as  war-expenditure,  were  found  in  an  exhausted 
condition.  The  battle  of  Leipsic  brought  the  reign 
of  Jerome  to  a  close.  After  the  peace  of  1814,  he 
left  France,  and  resided  in  Switzerland,  at  Gratz, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1815,  at  Trieste.  He  was 
made  a  jpeer  when  Napoleon  returned  fi:om  Elba, 
and  fought  by  the  side  of  the  Emperor  at  Ligny  and 


at  Waterloo.  After  his  brother's  abdication,  he  left 
Paris,  June  27,  and  visited  Switzerland  and  Austria, 
but  ultimately  settled  in  Florence.  His  request  to 
be  allowed  to  return  to  France  was  rejected  in 

1847,  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  but  was  afterwards 
granted,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  February 
revolution,  Jerome  B.  was  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Invalides,  December  23, 
1848 ;  and  in  1850,  was  made  a  French  marshal. 

His  marriage  with  Elisabeth  Patterson  having 
been  declared  null  by  Napoleon,  Jerome  was  forced, 
after  he  had  gained  the  Westphalian  crown,  to  marry 
Sophia  Doro&ea,  daughter  of  King  Frederick  I.  of 
Wlirtemberg.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  her 
father  wished  to  annul  the  marriage ;  but  the  wife 
of  Jerome  declared  her  resolution  to  share  through 
life  the  fortunes  of  her  husband.  Jerome  B.  left  in 
America  one  son  by  his  first  marriage,  and  had  three 
children  by  his  second  wife — Jeeome  B.,  the  elder 
son,  bom  August  24,  1814,  died  May  12,  1847 ; 
Mathildb  Lbtitia  Wilhblminb  B.,  Princess  of 
Montfort,  born  at  Trieste,  May  27,  182(),  married 
the  Russian  Count  Anatol  Demidov,  and  lived  with 
her  husband  at  the  court  of  Louis  Napoleon  during 
his  presidency.  The  younger  son.  Napoleon  Joseph 
Charles  Paul  B.,  bom  at  Trieste,  September  9, 
1822,  passed  his  youth  in  Italy ;  entered  the  mili- 
tary service  of  Wlirtemberg,  1837 ;  afterwards 
travelled  in  several  countries  of  Europe;  and  was 
banished  from  France,  1845,  on  account  of  his 
intercourse  with  the  repubhcan  party.  He  returned 
to  Paris  with  his  father,  1847,  and  after  February 

1848,  was  elected  into  the  Legislative  National 
Assembly.  Here  he  advocated  democracy,  so  as  to 
offend  his  cousin,  the  president,  who  sent  him,  in 

1849,  as  envoy  to  Madrid ;  but  immediately  recalled 
him,  as,  on  the  journey,  young  Napoleon  had  the 
imprudence  to  declaim  loudly  at  Bordeaux  against 
the  reactionary  measures  of  the  government.  Napo- 
leon B.  is  generally  regarded  as  a,  believer  in 
communism.  In  his  personal  appearance,  he  is  said 
to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  his  uncle,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon. 

BONA'SIA,  a  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds  of  the 
Grouse  (q.  v.)  family  or  Tetraonidce,  perhaps  more 
properly  only  a  sub-genus  of  Grouse  {Tetrao),  dis- 
tiuguished  by  having  the  toes  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  tarsus  (or  shank)  destitute  of  feathers ;  also 
by  the  elongated  feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
head.  To  this  genus  belongs  the  Hazel  Grouse 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  {Tetrao  Bonasia  of 
Linnseus),  a  species  which,  although  not  found  in 
Britain,  is  very  widely  distributed  from  Siberia  to 
Africa,  and  throughout  that  continent.  In  size,  it 
scarcely  exceeds  the  common  partridge,  is  prettily 
mottled  with  gray  and  reddish  brown,  and  has 
a  black  band  near  the  extremity  of  the  lateral  tail- 
feathers.  It  loves  the  deepest  solitudes  of  forests. 
The  eggs  are  12 — 18  in  number.  The  flesh  of  this 
bird  is  highly  prized,  and  German  etiquette  has 
long  assigned  it  a  place  above  all  other  dishes 
at  the  tables  of  princes,  as  the  only  dish  which 
may  be  served  twice  in  succession.- — Another 
species  of  B.  is  the  Ruffed  Grouse  of  America 
(B.  U'mhdlus,  or  Tetrao  UmbeUus),  known  also  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States  by  the  names  of 
Pheasant  and  Partridge.  It  is  nearly  equal  in  size 
to  the  black-cock  of  Europe.  Besides  having  the 
feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  elongated,  the 
male  has  a  large  shoulder-tuft  on  each  side.  This 
bird  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  North  America, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  poly- 
gamous, and  in  spring  the  males  make  a  noise  called 
drumming,  by  rapid  clapping  of  their  wings,  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  other  sex,  whilst  they 
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also  strut  witli  erected  ruff  and  tail,  and  witli  wings 
depressed,  after  the  manner  of  the  turkey-cock. 
At  this  time  they  have  fierce  battles  with  one 
another,  and  advantage  is  sometimes  taken  of  their 
jealous  pugnacity  to  attract  them  within  shot,  by 
an  imitation  of  then-  drumming,  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  bladder  and  a  stick.  The  nest  is  formed 
on  the  ground  in  the  woods,  often  under  a  bush, 
and  5 — 12  eggs  are  laid  iu  it.  The  flesh  of  the 
Kuffled  Grouse  is  much  esteemed,  and  the  markets 
of  the  American  cities  and  towus  are  weU  supplied 
with  it  in  the  winter  months. — It  seems  probable 
that  both  these  species  of  B.  might  be  easily  intro- 
duced into  Britaia,  and  they  would  be  very  desirable 
additions  to  the  game  of  woods  and  plantations. 

BOKA'SUS,  or  BONA'SSUS.    See  Bison. 

BONAVBNTU'RA,  St,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Catholic  theologians,  whose  real  name  was  John  of 
Fidanza,  was  bom  in  1221  at  Bagnorea,  in  Tuscany. 
In  1248,  he  became  a  Franciscan  monk;  in  1253, 
a  theological  teacher  at  Paris,  where  he  had  studied; 
and  in  1256,  general  of  his  order,  which  he  governed 
strictly,  but  affectionately.  The  influence  of  his 
character  now  began  to  penetrate  the  church ;  and 
it  was  mainly  through  his  eloquent  persuasion  that 
the  differences  which  had  sprung  up  among  the 
cardinals  on  the  death  of  Clement  IV.  in  1268  were 
reconciled,  and  all  induced  to  unite  in  electing  to 
the  papal  dignity  Tedaldus  Visconti  (Gregory  X.). 
The  new  pope  created  B.  Bishop  of  Albano,  and 
cardinal  in  1273,  when  he  accompanied  Gregory  to 
the  Council  of  Lyon,  where  he  died,  July  15,  1274, 
from  sheer  ascetic  exhaustion.  He  was  honoured 
with  a  splendid  funeral,  which  was  attended  by  the 
pope,  the  king,  and  all  the  cardinals. 

On  account  of  his  unspotted  character  from 
earliest  youth,  as  well  as  the  miracles  ascribed  to 
him,  he  enjoyed,  even  during  his  lifetime^  especial 
veneration.  Dante,  who  wrote  shortly  after,  places 
him  among  the  saints  of  his  Paradise ;  in  1482,  he 
was  formally  canonised  by  Sixtus  IV. ;  and  in  1587, 
was  ranked  by  Sixtus  V.  as  the  sixth  of  the  great 
doctors  of  the  church.  The  rehgious  fervour  of  his 
style  procured  for  him  the  title  of  Doctor  Seraphicus, 
and  his  own  order  are  as  proud  of  him  as  the  Domi- 
nicans are  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  A  great  part  of 
his  writiugs  is  devoted  to  the  praise  of  his  order, 
and  to  the  defence  of  Mariolatry,  cehbacy,  trau- 
substantiation,  communion  in  one  kind,  and  other 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
he  attempts  to  deal  with  in  a  philosophical  manner. 
His  most  important  works,  the  Breviloquium  and 
Oentiloquium,  are  properly  text-books  on  dogmatics. 
Unfortunately,  his  efforts  to  philosophise  the  church 
creed,  and  that  deep  mysticism  in  which  his  spirit 
revelled,  make  hiTn  often  obscure  and  uniatelligible 
even  in  his  most  popular  treatises.  With  B., 
theology  is  the  goal  of  all  art  and  science ;  and  in  his 
Itinerarium  Mentis  in  Deum,  as  also  in  his  Eeductio 
Artium  in  Theologiam,  he  represents  union  with 
God,  to  which  the  soul  attains  through  six  stages, 
as  the  highest  good.  He  did  more  than  any  other 
of  the  early  theologians  to  give  a  scientific  form  to 
the  mystical  theology.  His  Bihlia  Pauperum,  or 
'  Poor  Man's  Bible,'  is  a  mystico-allegoric  expla- 
nation of  the  plain  contents  of  the  sacred  books  for 
the  benefit  of  the  laity.  In  warmth  of  religious 
feeHng,  however,  and  in  the  practical  tendency  of 
his  ethics,  he  far  excels  the  hair-splitting  scholastics. 
In  his  commentary  on  the  Sententice  of  Peter  the 
Lombard,  he  acutely  argued  against  the  eternity  of 
the  world,  and  also  advanced  some  original  proofs  of 
,the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  most  complete 
edition  of  his  works  appeared  at  Eome  (8  vols. 
1588—1596). 
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BONA  VISTA,  a  bay  and  cape  on  the  east  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  in  lat.  48°  42'  N.,  and  long.  53° 
8'W. 

BONCHAMP,  Chaeles  Melohiob  Arthub 
Maequis  de,  one  of  the  bravest  leaders  of  the 
Vendean  party  in  the  civil  war  consequent  upon 
the  French  Revolution,  was  born  at  JouverdeU,  in 
the  old  province  of  Anjou,  May  10,  1760;  took 
part,  like  many  young  French  officers,  in  the 
American  war  of  Hberation ;  and  when  he  returned 
to  France,  was  made  captain.  Of  strong  royahst 
principles,  he  looked  vrith  disfavour  on  the  revolu- 
tion. After  living  for  some  eighteen  months  in 
solitude,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  chosen  leader  of 
the  Anjou  insurgents.  The  army  of  La  Vendge 
would  have  been  more  formidable  if  B.'s  tactics 
had  been  adopted,  but  this  was  not  done  until  it 
was  too  late.  In  the  sanguinary  encounter  at 
Chollet,  October  17,  1793,  B.  received  a  fatal  shot 
in  the  breast,  and  when  his  followers  vowed  to  ' 
revenge  his  death  on  5000  republican  prisoners,  the 
dying  hero  exclaimed:  'Spare  your  prisoners.  I 
command  it.'    This  last  command  was  obeyed. 

BOND,  in  Masonry,  is  the  connection  estabhshed 
among  the  stones  or  bricks  in  a  wall,  by  disposing 
them  so  as  to  overlap  one  another.     See  Bbick- 

LAYING. 

BOND,  in  Law,  is  an  instrument  on  stamped 
paper,  by  which  the  party  granting  it  becomes 
bound  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  or  perform  any  act 
or  duty,  according  to  the  terms  of  agreement.  In 
England,  a  B.  is  said  to  be  an  instnmient  under 
seal,  whereby  one  person  becomes  bound  to  another 
for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  or  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  other  act  or  thing.  The  person 
who  is  thus  bound  is  called  the  obligor,  and  he  to 
whom  the  B.  is  given,  the  obligee ;  and  this  obliga- 
tion may  be  either  by  or  to  one  or  several  persons. 
The  B.  may  be  unconditional  simply  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  or  it  may  be  accompanied  with  a 
condition,  the  performance  of  which  is  secured  by 
a  penalty;  but  in  any  event,  the  debt  created  by 
a  B.  is  of  the  high  nature  of  a  specialty  debt  (q.  v.). 

The  requisites  of  a  good  B.  are  as  follow:  1.  The 
B.  must  have  an  obhgor  and  obligee.  In  regard  to 
such  parties,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  general  no 
person  who  is  under  any  legal  disability  to  contract, 
can  become  an  obligor,  though  it  is  otherwise  of 
an  obligee.  Thus,  B.  by  a  married  woman  neither 
binds  herself  nor  her  husband,  but  is  absolutely 
void.  This  is  a  rule,  however,  which  is  liable  to 
some  quaUfications,  as  to  which  see  the  following 
articles — Husband  and  Wife,  Married  Woman", 
Incapacity  op  Eeveesionaey  Interest.  Nor  can 
an  infant  bind  himself,  unless  the  B.  be  for  neces- 
saries. But  although  a  married  woman  is  incapable 
of  executing  a  B.,  yet  one  given  to  her  is  vahd,  and 
the  interest  in  it  will  vest  in  her  husband,  without 
whose  concurrence  in  its  acceptance  indeed  the  B. 
will  lose  its  force.  In  the  same  way,  a  B.  may  be 
given  to  an  infant,  a  lunatic,  or  an  alien.  2.  The 
next  requisite  of  a  B.  is,  that  it  must  state  the 
precise  sum  in  which  the  obligor  is  bound;  any 
omission  in  this  respect  will  invalidate  the  instrument. 
If,  however,  the  sum  be  merely  erroneously  stated, 
the  courts  will  make  the  necessary  correction,  and 
construe  the  B.  so  as  to  give  effect  to  the  intention 
of  the  parties.  In  practice,  the  sixm  stated  is 
generally  double  the  sum  intended  to  be  seciu-ed— 
the  excess  being  meant  to  cover  the  interest  and  any 
costs.  3.  A  B.  must  be  so  expressed  as  to  create 
a  clear  legal  obhgation.  But  for  this  purpose  no 
particular  form  of  words  is  necessary;  any  mode 
of  expression  by  which  the  intention  appears,  will 
suffice.    A  B.,  again,  may  be  in  the  first  or  third 
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person,  only  it  must  be  expressed  in  the  English 
language,  and  not  in  Latin  or  French.  4.  The 
B.  must  be  duly  executed.  Such  execvition,  in 
general,  is  the  same  as  that  of  deeds,  the  sealing 
being  the  essential  solemnity;  and  although  it  is 
usual  for  the  obligor  to  sign  the  B.j  his  signature 
is  not  necessary  to  its  validity.  Then  the  B.  must 
be  delivered,  but  it  need  not  be  dated;  a  B.  lias 
even  been  held  good,  though  it  bear  a  false  or 
impossible  date,  on  the  principle  that  deeds  take 
effect  from,  and  have  relation  to,  the  time  of 
their  delivery,  and  not  in  reference  to  their  date. 
Such,  in  general,  is  the  form  and  structure  of  an 
English  B.,  and  it  is  used  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
contracts. 

In  Scotland,  the  B. — personal  B.,  as  it  is  called — 
differs  in  several  points  of  form  from  the  English 
instrument.  Its  general  structure  is  different,  and 
it  is  executed  in  a  different  manner,  with  much 
solemnity  and  particularity,  but  without  sealing; 
it  does  not  bear  to  be  for  double  the  siun  due,  or 
any  sum  other  than  the  correct  one,  which  it  states 
with  precision,  with  a  liquidate  penalty,  which  is 
usually  one-fifth  of  the  principal  sum  ;  and  it  must 
have  a  true  date,  and  be  very  specific  in  all  its 
details.  As  in  English  practice,  there  are  in  Scot- 
land two  kinds  of  these  instniments :  first,  bonds 
for  money  simply;  and  secondly,  bonds  for  the 
performance  and  accomplishment  of  some  act,  or, 
as  tljey  are  called  in  the  Scotch  practice,  bonds  ad 
facta  prcestanda. 

A  mortgage  over  land  or  other  real  estate 
is  also  in  Scotland  in  the  form  of  a  B.,  by 
which  name,  indeed,  the  mortgage  is  technically 
described.  Thus,  there  is  the  heritable  B.,  and  the 
£.  and  disposition  in  security,  the  latter  being  the 
more  modern  form.  By  these  mortgage  bonds, 
the  b(/rrower  not  only  becomes  personally  bound  in 
the  repayment  of  the  loan,  but  '  in  further  security 
and  more  sure  payment'  he  also  conveys  to  the 
lender  the  land,  or  other  real  property,  itself,  on 
which  the  sum  is  to  be  made  a  charge,  with,  in  a 
certain  event  and  under  certain  conditions,  a  power 
of  sale,  by  means  of  which  the  creditor,  on  the 
debtor's  default,  may  recover  his  money.  There  are, 
in  England,  bonds  by  which  expectant  heirs  may 
operate  on  their  reversions,  and  these  are  called 
post  obit  bonds  (q.  v.). 

According  to  the  law  of  both  countries,  certain 
bonds  are  void;  such  as  a  B.  conditioned  either 
to  do  something  which  the  law  considers  wrong  in 
itself,  or  which  is  legally  prohibited,  or  to  omit 
doing  something  which  is  a  duty,  or  to  encourage  the 
performance  of  anything  which  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  crime  or  offence  against  the  law.  In  like  manner, 
bonds  to  procure  marriage,  called  marriage  brocage 
bonds,  or  to  restrain  marriage,  or  for  immoral  con- 
siderations, or  in  restraint  of  trade,  are  void.  A 
B.,  however,  may  be  valid  in  part,  or  void  iu 
part,  if  such  parts  are  separable.  See  Mortgage, 
Marriage  Brocage  Bonds,  Post  Obit  Bonds, 
Personal  SECUKiTr,  Specialty  Debt. 

BOND  CRE'DITOK,  m  England,  is  the  name 
sometimes  given  to  a  creditor  whose  debt  is  secured 
by  a  bond,  and  therefore  privileged  as  a,  specialty. 
See  preceding  article. 

BO'NDAGEE,  the  term  appHed  in  Scotland  to 
a  rural  labourer  who  rents  a  cottage  from  a  farmer 
under  an  obligation  to  work  for  him  at  current 
wages  at  certaui  seasons.  There  are  male  and 
female  bondagers,  but  the  arrangement  in  each  case 
is  the  same.  The  origin  of  the  bondager  system 
is  the  want  of  a  sufficient  rural  population  for  the 
field-work  of  the  neighbourhood.  To  induce  the 
settlement  of  labourers,  a  landlord  gives  a  certain 


number  of  cottages  along  with  each  farm,  and  the 
tenant-farmer  has  the  privilege  of  letting  these, 
with  a  view  to  securing  casual  assistants,  such  as  at 
turnip-hoeing  and  harvest.  When  wanted,  they 
are  obliged  to  turn  out,  though  it  may  be  at  a 
sacrifice  in  point  of  wages  or  feeling.  Such  are 
bondagers,  a  class  of  cottagers  over  whom  the  laud- 
lord  has  no  direct  control ;  and  as  the  farmer  for  the 
most  part  looks  alone  to  their  physical  capacity, 
their  moral  and  social  condition  is  not  generally 
creditable. 

BONDED  WAREHOUSE.  See  Warehousing 
System. 

BONDI,  Clembntb,  a  modern  Itahan  poet,  was 
born  in  1742  at  Mizzano,  in  Parma.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  the  Jesuits;  and  when  stUl  very  young, 
appointed  to  deliver  lectures  in  rhetoric,  in  the 
Royal  Convent  at  Parma.  Here  he  produced  his 
first  work,  Oiomata  Villereccia  (Parma,  1773),  which 
is  a  not  very  lively  picture  of  the  niral  pleasures  of 
the  brotherhood.  Having  celebrated  in  verse  the 
aboUtion  of  the  Jesuit  order,  he  was  subjected  to  a 
priestly  persecution,  and  compelled  to  conceal  him- 
self in  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol ;  but  ultimately 
he  found  a  patron  in  the  Austrian  Archduke 
Ferdinand.  He  fixed  his  residence  in  Vienna,  where 
he  died  in  1821.  His  poems  are  lyrical,  descriptive, 
satirical,  and  elegiac.  They  please  cultivated  men, 
but  more  especially  women  of  delicate  sensibUities, 
by  the  light-flowing  elegance  of  their  versification, 
and  the  rare  purity  of  their  style.  Among  his 
larger  works  may  be  mentioned.  La  Conversazione, 
La  Felidtd,  and  II  Govemo  Paoifico.  Italians  consider 
B.'s  translation  of  the  jSneid  to  possess  remarkable 
excellence.  His  entire  works  were  published  at 
Vienna  in  1808. 

BONDOU',  or  BONDU,  a  country  of  Senegambia, 
West  Africa,  lying  between  lat.  14° — 15°  N.,  and  long. 
11°— 13°  W.  The  population  is  estimated  at  1,500,000, 
who  are  principaUy  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soU,  which  is  fertile,  producing  cotton,  indigo,  millet, 
maize,  tobacco,  &c.  The  weaving  of  cotton-cloth, 
which,  besides  being  made  up  iato  articles  of  dress, 
is  used  as  currency,  also  forms  part  of  the  industry 
of  the  people.  The  surface  of  B.  is  level,  with 
elevations  in  the  north  and  central  parts;  the 
climate  generally  healthy,  and  vegetation  luxuriant 
aUke  in  field  and  forest.  Iron  is  said  to  be  plenti- 
ful, though  not  much  worked,  and  gold  is  obtained 
in  small  quantity.  Wild  animals  are  numerous; 
and  the  principal  river  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
country,  the  Falemg,  abounds  with  crocodilesi  The 
inhabitants  of  B.  profess  Mohamiuedanism,  but  they 
trust  greatly  in  sorcerers.  The  sovereign  is  absolute. 
B.  exports  cattle,  corn,  and  gums ;  and  has  a  transit 
trade  in  slaves,  gold-dust,  iron,  salt,  and  butter. 
The  capital,  Bulibani,  is  situated  in  a  plain  bounded 
by  rocky  bills  and  forests,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Falemg.  Its  streets  are  unpaved  and  dirty,  and  its 
buildings  mean  and  miserable ;  mud- walls  surround 
it,  and  in  its  centre  is  the  extensive  but  rude  palace 
of  the  sovereign.  Pop.  about  2200,  composed  in 
great  part  of  slaves,  from  the  sale  of  which  the 
ruler  derives  a  considerable  revenue. 

BONE,  Henry,  R.A.,  a  celebrated  enamel-painter, 
was  bom  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  in  1755.  Appren- 
ticed to  a  china-manufacturer  in  Bristol,  he  removed 
from  thence  to  London  in  1779,  where  he  was 
employed  in  enamel-painting  for  lockets,  brooches, 
&c.  An  enamel-portrait  of  his  wife,  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1780,  first  attracted  public 
attention,;  and  he  soon  obtained  a  position  which 
rendered  it  no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  continue 
his  drudgery  for  the  jewellers.     In  1800,  he  was 
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appointed  enamel-painter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a 
position  whicli  lie  retained  when  the  prince  became 
king ;  and  he  also  stood  in  a  similar  relationship  to 
George  III.  and  WiUiam  IV.  The  Royal  Academy- 
made  him  an  Associate  in  1801,  and  a  full  Academi- 
cian ten  years  later.  Between  this  time  and  1831, 
when  advancing  years  compelled  him  to  desist  from 
his  labours,  he  produced  a  large  series  of  works 
remarkable  alike  for  their  beauty  and  dimensions ; 
in  the  latter  quality  they  were  unapproached  by  any 
former  or  contemporary  artist,  and  the  principal  of 
which  are  'Bacchus  and  Ariadne,'  after  Titian, 
which  was  sold  for  2200  guineas,  and  is  now  in  the 
National  Gallery ;  the  '  Death  of  Dido  ;'  '  Hope 
Nursing  Love,'  after  Sir  J.  Reynolds  ;  '  Venus,'  &c. 
He  also  executed  a  large  number  of  historical 
portraits  of  great  merit ;  and  altogether  his  name  is 
one  of  the  highest,  if  not  the  highest  in  his  profession. 
He  died  December  1834. 

BONE  is  the  hard  material  of  the  skeletons  or 
frameworks  of  mammalian  animals,  reptiles,  and 
birds.  In  its  earliest  stages,  it  is  termed  tempo- 
rary cartilage  (q.  v.),  and  consists  of  cells  massed 
together,  except  in  the  flat  bones,  as  those  of  the 
skull  and  shoulder-blade,  of  which  the  primary 
foundations  are  to  a  great  extent  of  fibrous  tissue. 
Points  or  centres  of  ossification  form,  the  cells  alter 
their  form  and  arrangement,  and  a  deposit  of  earthy 
materials,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  takes 
place,  rendering  the  former  flexible  substance  rigid. 
By  soaking  a  B.  in  a  dilute  mineral  acid,  we  can 
dissolve  these  earthy  matters,  and  render  it  again 
flexible ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  expose  it  to  intense 
heat,  the  animal  matter  (gelatine)  is  got  rid  of,  and 


Transverse  Section  of  Bone, 
Shewing  itB  micvoscopic  structure. 

though  the  bone  retains  at  first  its  form,  the  slightest 
touch  wiU  cause  its  now  unsupported  earthy  matter 
to  crumble  away.  We  see,  in  the  iU-nourished 
children  of  large  towns,  too  many  examples  of  how 
necessary  a  proper  relation  of  these  two  elements  of 
B.  to  each  other  is ;  in  the  disease  called  rickets, 
the  earthy  matter  is  deficient,  and  the  too  flexible 
leg-bones  bend  tmder  the  we^ht  of  the  trunk.  In 
the  aged  person,  again,  the  B.  substance  becomes 
more  densely  packed  with  earthy  matter,  and 
becomes  brittle,  rendering  them  peculiarly  liable  to 
fractures. 

The  bones  of  the  skeleton  are  classifled  accord- 
ing to  their  shapes — viz.,  as  long  bones,  e.g.,  the 
thigh-bone  and  arm-bone;  flat  bones,  as  the 
shoulder-blade  and  skuU-bones ;  short  and  irregular 
bones,  as  those  of  the  wrist  or  the  vertebrae.  The 
substance  of  bones  is  arranged  differently  in  differ- 
ent parts — either  hard  and  close,  which  is  called 
the  condensed  substance,  or  loose  and  reticulated, 
called  the  cancellated  structure.  Long  Bones  have 
a  shaft  of  hard  substance  terminating  at  each  end 
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in  soft  or  cancellated  structure ;  in  the  latter 
situations,  the  B.  is  more  expanded  and  rounded 
off  to  enter  into  the  formation  of  a  joint.  Irregular 
Bones  consist  of  a  shell  of  condensed  tissue,  enclosing 
a  mass  of  cancellated  structure,  and  are  smoothed 
off  into  surfaces  adapted  to  those  of  the  adjoining 
bones.  Flat  Bones  consist  of  two  layers  of  hard 
tissue,  with  an  intermediate  cancellated  structure. 
Anatomists  also  talk  of  miaxd  bones,  those  which 
are  both  long  and  flat,  as  the  ribs,  the  breast-bone, 
and  the  lower  jaw. 

The  shaft  of  a  long  B.  is  hoUow,  and  filled  with 
an  oUy  substance,  the  marrow  (q.  v.) ;  the  space  in 
which  the  marrow  lies  is  called  the  medullary  canal. 
This  fatty  substance  is  also  found  in  the  cancellated 
structure  of  short  and  mixed,  and  in  the  diploe  of 
flat  bones,  and  even  in  the  condensed  tissue.  Bones 
are  covered  externally  by  periosteum  (q.  v.),  and 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  cavities  within  by  a  fine 
membrane  called  internai  periosteum  or  medullary 
membrane.  B.  is  largely  supplied  vnth  blood-vessels, 
which  are  continued  into  it  from  those  of  the 
periosteum;  the  largest  are  those  which  enter  the 
cancellated  ends  of  the  long  bones.  The  medullary 
membrane  receives  a  special  artery  for  the  supply 
of  the  compact  tissue  next  the  canal.  This  vessel 
enters  the  bone  generally  rather  above  its  middle, 
and  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  runs 
up,  the  other  downwards,  both  dividing  into  numer- 
ous branches,  anastomosing  with  the  vessels  we 
have  alluded  to  as  entering  the  cancellated  tissue. 
After  the  arteries  enter  the  compact  tissue  of  bones, 
they  run  in  small  capfllary  canals,  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  which  permeate  the  bone,  and  anasto- 
mose, leaving  oblong  loops  or  meshes.  The  veins 
of  B.  are  also  contained  in  these  canals,  but  they 
are  larger  than  the  arteries,  and  possess  at  irregular 
interv^s,  where  branches  meet,  dilatations  or  reser- 
voirs for  the  blood. 

These  canals,  named  Haversian,  after  their  dis- 
coverer, Clopton  Havers,  an  old  English  anatomist, 
vary  in  diameter  from  -^-^^  to  -j-^  of  an  inch.  They 
take  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  if  a  transverse  sec- 
tion is  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  appears 
pierced  with  holes,  which  are  the  Haversian  canals  cut 
across.  Each  canal  is  surrounded  by  its  own  layers 
of  condensed  structure,  forming  in  the  aggregate 
a  hoUow  rod  or  pin,  called  the  Haversian  system, 
running  through  the  plates  of  which  the  B.  is 
composed,  and  securing  their  cohesion.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  are  totie  seen  a  number  of  minute 
spaces  or  lacunw,  generally  oval  in  man ;  from  these 
pass  numerous  pores  or  canalicuU,  which  are  directed 
to  the  nearest  vessels :  those  in  the  periosteal,  or 
outer  lamella,  pass  into  the  B.  from  orifices  on  its 
surface,  and  the  lacunae  face  outwards.  The  pores 
of  the  internal  layer  open  on  the  medullary  canal, 
and  its  laomue  face  towards  it,  and  the  lacunse  in  the 
layers  around  each  Haversian  canal  face  towards, 
and  their  pores  open  into  it. 

Nerves  may  be  seen  entering  B.,  and  the  acute 
pain  felt  in  some  of  its  diseased  conditions  prove 
their  existence,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  actually 
demonstrated  in  the  osseous  tissue;  neither  have 
absorbents,  though  we  suppose  from  analogy  that 
bones  are  supplied  with  them. 

The  several  bones  composing  the  animal  frame 
will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  Skelbton.  Any 
important  peculiarities  in  the  bones  of  different 
classes  of  animals,  are  noticed  under  the  heads  of 
these  classes. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Bone. — The  principal 
chemical  ingredients  present'  in  B.  are  gelatine  and 
phosphate  of  lime ;  and  the  following  table  repre- 
sents the  composition  in  100  parts  of  B.  of  average 
quality : 


BONE- ASH— BONE-BLACK. 


Human  Bonei.      Ox  Bones. 


Gelatine, 

SB'SO 

SS'SO 

Phosphate  of  Lime, 

e3'04 

6785 

Carbonate  of  Lime,  . 

liiio 

3'S5 

Phosphate  of  Magnesia, 

1-16 

2'05 

Soda  and  Chlovido  of  Sodium) 
(common  salt],    .          .    ) 

3-45 

lOO'OO  100-00 

When  a  B.  is  digested  in  dilute  hydroohloric  acid 
at  a  summer  heat,  the  earthy  matters  are  gradually 
dissolved  out,  leaving  the  gelatine  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  original  B.,  but  now  soft,  somewhat 
transparent,  flexible,  and  even  elastic.  If  this  soft 
gelatinous  residue  of  B.  be  boiled  with  water,  it 
dissolves  in  great  part  therein,  and  yields  a  solution 
which  sets  or  gelatinises  on  cooling.  A  more  com- 
mon way  of  extracting  the  gelatine  from  B.  is  to 
heat  the  bones  covered  with  water  in  a  digester  to 
a  temperature  of  270° — 280°  F.,  when  much  of  the 
gelatine  dissolves  out,  and  leaves  the  earthy  salts 
with  the  remainder  of  the  gelatine.  Besides  the 
marrow  (q.  v.),  a  httle  fat  is  generally  found  per- 
meating the  entire  structure  of  the  B.,  which  cam 
be  extracted  by  throwing  the  bones  into  hot  water, 
when  the  grease  or  fat  exudes  and  floats  to  the 
surface.  In  some  of  the  larger  bones  of  man  and 
other  mammalia,  there  is  a  central  cavity  con- 
taining a  considerable  amount  of  fatty  matter, 
popularly  known  as  marrow.  These  cavities  are 
not  found  in  the  bones  of  the  young  animal,  but 
gradually  form  as  the  animal  approaches  maturity. 
in  the  sloth,  eetacea,  seals,  and  a  few  other  animals, 
the  cavities  are  not  found.  Occasionally,  as  in 
man,  the  elephant,  giraffe,  &c.,  the  bones  in  tiie  head 
have  cavities  filled  with  air  instead  of  marrow. 
The  uses  to  which  a  B.  may  be  put  are  various. 
In  the  cooking  of  soups,  bones  form  a  constant  ingre- 
dient, and  become  useful  in  supplying  gelatine,  which 
gives  a  hody  to  the  soup  it  would  not  otherwise 
possess.  WTiere  the  soup  is  required  of  great  light- 
ness, for  an  invalid  with  weak  digestive  powers, 
the  shavings  of  stag's  horns  may  be  employed,  and 
these  yield  a  liartsliorn  jelly  free  from  oil,  and 
which  therefore  sits  lightly  upon  the  stomach.  How 
far  gelatine  is  of  itself  nutritious,  is  a  disputed 
question.  See  Gelatine  and  Nutrition.  Aimuals, 
however,  like  the  dog,  which  masticate,  devour,  and 
digest  the  entire  B.,  do  derive  benefit  therefrom,  in 
part  from  the  gelatine,  and  in  other  part  from  the 
earthy  substances  ;  and  the  same  remark  appUes  to 
the  use  sometimes  made  of  small  fish,  where,  aiter 
being  thoroughly  browned,  they  are  entirely  eaten. 
In  times  of  scarcity  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  the 
poorer  people  even  eat  the  bones  of  mackerel  and 
other  fish. 

B.  is  largely  used  in  making  the  handles  of  small 
brushes,  the  more  common  table-knives  and  forks,  and 
penknives,  and  in  the  manufactures  of  the  cheaper 
sorts  of  combs  (q.  v.).  Our  forefathers,  before  the 
metals  were  known,  fashioned  flsh-hooks  out  of  B.,  and 
used  the  spines  in  the  tail  and  back-fin  of  certain 
fishes  for  pointing  arrows.  These  uses  of  B.,  coupled 
with  the  employment  of  the  serrated  teeth  of 
sharks  as  a  war-weapon,  are  stiU  practised  by  many 
uncivilised  tribes.  The  fatty  and  other  organic 
matters  in  B.  allow  of  its  being  employed  as  a  fuel 
where  coal  or  wood  cannot  be  obtained,  as  in  the 
pampas  of  South  America  and  the  steppes  of 
Tatary.  In  these  regions,  it  is  considered  that  the 
heat  evolved  during  vob  combustion  of  the  bones  of 
an  ox  suffices  to  cook  the  flesh. 

B.  is  likewise  serviceable  in  the  arts  in 
yielding  B.-ash  (q.  v.),  B.-black  (q.  v.),  B.-dust 
(q.  v.),  Dissolved  Bones  (see  Bones,  Dissolved), 
phosphorus  (q.  v.),  superphosphates  (q.  v.),  and 
certain  oils  and  fats  (see  Dippel's  Animal  Oil), 


which  are  employed  in  forming  lampblack  (q.  v.), 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  (q.  v.).  See  also 
Bonds,  as  Manube. 

BONE-ASH,  or  BONE-EAETH,  is  obtained 
by  the  complete  combustion  of  bones  in  an  open 
furnace,  when  the  oxygen  of  the  air  bums  away  the 
organic  matter  or  gelatine,  and  leaves  the  earthy 
constituents  as  a  white  friable  mass,  the  size  of  the 
original  bone,  but  readily  reducible  to  the  condition 
of  coarse  powder  which  is  bone-ash.  A  very  large 
quantity  of  B.  is  exported  from  South  America  to 
other  countries,  especially  Britain.  The  used  up 
bone-black  of  the  sugar-refiner  is  also  employed  as  a 
source  of  B.,  by  being  heated  in  a  furnace  exposed 
to  the  air.  B.  of  good  quality  contains  about  80 
per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  Hme,  and  20  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  soda, 
and  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt) ;  but  it  is 
occasionally  found  mixed  with  sand,  especially  that 
procured  from  South  America.  B.  is  employed  to 
some  extent  as  a  source  of  phosphorus  (q.  v.),  and  in 
the  making  of  cupels  (q.  v.)  for  the  process  of  assay- 
ing (q.  V.) ;  but  the  most  extensive  use  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  manures,  such  as  dissolved 
bones  (q.  v.)  and  superphosphates  (q.  v.). 

BO'NE-BLACK,  A'NIMAL  CHA'KCOAL,  or 
I'VOBY-BLAOK,  is  prepared  from  bones  by  heating 
them  in  close  retorts  till  they  undergo  the  process 
of  destructive  distillation,  when  oonMustible  gases 
and  water,  together  with  the  vapours  of  various  salts 
of  ammonia,  and  oU,  are  given  off,  and  B.  is  left  in 
the  retort.  It  is  generally  reduced  to  coarse  grains 
from  about  the  size  of  small  peas,  down  to  large 
pinheads,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts  fqr 
decolorising  liquids,  such  as  the  sirup  of  sugar,  and 
solutions  of  argol  (impure  cream  of  tartar)  and  of 
the  alkaloids,  as  also  in  filters  (q.  v.),  for  separating 
chemical  impmities  from  water.  The  general  mode 
of  using  the  B.  is  to  allow  the  coloured  liquid  to 
percolate  through  a  layer  of  the  charcoal,  when  all 
colour  is  arrested,  and  the  sirup  or  water  runs  clear 
and  colourless  from  under  the  stratum  of  charcoal. 
This  power  of  absorbing  colouring  matters  is  also 
observable  in  vegetable  (peat  or  wood)  charcoal,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  in  bone-black.  The  appli- 
cation of  heat  to  the  liquids  before  filtration  greatly 
facilitates  the  decolorisation,  and  where  the  volume 
of  liquid  to  be  operated  upon  is  not  great,  the  most 
expeditious  method  is  to  boil  the  liquid  and  B. 
together,  and  then  strain  through  filtering-paper 
or  cloth.  The  composition  of  B.  in  100  parts  is 
10  of  pure  charcoal,  associated  with  90  of  earthy 
salts — ^that  is,  in  the  proportion  of  1  of  pure  charcoal 
in  10  of  the  commercial  bone-black.  The  power  of 
absorbing  colours  appears  to  be  due  to  the  porosity 
of  the  svSistance,  and  is  not  resident  simply  in  the 
pure  charcoal;  indeed,  the  earthy  matters  (princi- 
pally phosphate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  lime)  can 
be  dissolved  out  of  the  B.  by  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  pure  charcoal  thus  obtained  only  pos- 
sesses about  one-third  the  decolorising  power  of  the 
total  amoimt  of  B.  it  was  obtained  from.  Thus, 
if  100  parts  of  ordinary  B.  have  the  power  of 
arresting  the  colour  from  ten  volimies  of  a  given 
coloured  liquid,  then  the  10  parts  of  pure  charcoal 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  100  parts  of  B. 
wfll  be  found  to  decolorise  only  tliree  volumes  of 
the  same  coloured  liquid ;  so  that  it  is  apparent 
the  earthy  matters  in  the  B.  influence  and  increase 
the  absorption  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  thus 
render  a  given  weight  of  the  charcoal  of  greater 
commercial  value.  When  sirup  of  sugar  and  other 
liquids  have  been  run  through  B.  for  some  time, 
the  pores  of  the  latter  appear  to  get  clogged  with 
the  colour,  and  the  clarifymg  influence  ceases,  and 
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BONE-DUST— BONES  AS  MANURE. 


then  the  B.  requires  to  undergo  the  process  of 
revivication,  which  consists  in  reheating  it  carefully 
in  ovens,  or  iron  pipes  enclosed  in  a  furnace,  when 
the  absorbed  colour  is  charred,  and  the  B.  can  be 
of  service  once  again  as  an  arrester  of  colour. 
After  several  re-burnings,  the  B.  becomes  of  very 
inferior  absorptive  quality,  and  is  then  disposed  of 
for  the  manufacture  of  bone-ash  and  dissolved  bones 
(q.  v.).  B.  has  likewise  a  great  power  of  absorbing 
odours,  especially  those  of  a  disagreeable  nature, 
and  can  thus  be  employed  to  deodorise  apartments, 
clothing,  outhouses,  &c.,  or  wherever  animal  matter 
may  be  passing  into  a  state  of  active  putrefaction. 

BO'NB-DUST  is  obtained  by  reducing  bones  to 
a  fine  state  of  division,  either  under  heavy  revolving 
wheels,  or  by  passing  them  through  toothed  iron 
rollers.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  pulverisation  of 
the  bone,  it  is  occasionally  first  subjected  to  the 
action  of  hot  water  and  steam  m  a  digester  at  a 
temperature  of  270°— 280°  F.,  which  dissolves  out 
two-thirds  of  the  gelatine,  and  leaves  a  very  friable 
mass,  which  can  be  reduced  to  powder  even  when 
pressed  between  the  fingers.  B.  is  used  in  agricul- 
ture as  a  fertilising  agent,  either  in  its  ordinary 
insoluble  condition,  when  the  beneficial  efi'ects  on 
the  land  are  prolonged  over  a  series  of  years,  or 
as  dissolved  bones  (q.  v.),  when  the  fertilising  force 
is  exerted  principally  the  first  year.  See  Bones  as 
Mantjue. 

BONE-GB'LATINE.    See  Gblatinb. 

BONER,  Uleioh,  one  of  the  oldest  German 
fabulists,  was  a  preaching  friar  of  Bern,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  documents  of  the  years 
1324 — 1,349.  He  flourished  just  when  the  minne- 
singers and  poets  of  chivalry  had  passed  away.  His 
collection  of  100  fables,  or  '  examples,'  as  they  used 
to  be  called,  was  entitled  Der  £ldelstem  {The  Precious 
Stone),  and  was  first  printed  at  Bamberg,  1461.  It 
is  marked  by  purity  of  style,  and  by  clear  and  vivid 
delineation.  This  book  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
bibliographical  rarities,  for,  at  present,  only  one  copy 
— that  in  the  Wolf  enbuttel  Library — is  known.  It  is 
decorated  with  wood-cuts.  Bodmer  and  Breitinger 
published  a  complete  edition  of  the  work  at  Zurich 
in  1757. 

BONES,  Dissolved,  a  manure  prepared  by  acting 
upon  bone-dust  by  sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1600.  About  15  cvrt.  of  sulphuric  acid  (of  specific 
gravity  1600)  is  added  to  every  ton  of  bone-dust  in 
a  mixing  vessel,  where  the  whole  can  be  thoroughly 
incorporated  together.  The  resulting  mass  is  allowed 
to  lie  in  a  heap  for  several  months,  during  which 
time  it  dries  up,  and  when  sent  into  market,  is  a 
dark-coloured,  coarse,  soft  powder.  The  original 
bone-dust  contains  a  large  percentage  of  insoluble 
or  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  (CaO,CaO,CaO,PO.) ; 
and  two  equivalents  of  stilphuric  acid  (HOjSOg) 
acting  thereon,  abstract  two  of  the  atoms  of  lime, 
and  form  two  equivalents  of  sulphate  of  lime 
(CaO,S03),  and  one  atom  of  the  acid  phosphate  of 
lime  (HOjHOjCaOjPOj),  which  are  soluble  in  water. 
As  the  gelatine  of  the  B.  hinders  the  sulphiuric  acid 
from  acting  fully  on  the  earthy  matter,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  use  a  good  proportion  of  bone-ash  along 
with  the  bone-dust,  and  the  absence  of  gelatine 
in  the  former  admits  of  the  acid  doing  its  proper 
work.  Very  often,  bone-ash  is  alone  used  in  the 
preparation  of  Dissolved  B.,  and  then  the  manufac- 
tured material,  containing  no  gelatine  or  animal 
matter,  receives  the  name  of  superphospJiate  (q.  v.), 
or  superphosphate  of  lime.  In  place  of  bone-ash, 
much  bony  matter  or  phosphate  of  lime,  in  the  form 
of  Apatite  (q.  v.)  and  Coprolites  (q.  v.),  is  now 
employed  in  part  in  the  manufacture  of  some  varie- 
ties of  dissolved  bones.  The  present  value  (1860)  of 
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Dissolved  B.  ranges  from  £6  to  £8  per  ton,  according 
to  quaUty;  and  they  contain  from  20  to  35  per 
cent,  of  soluble  phosphate  of  lime,  and  15  to  3  per 
cent,  of  undissolved  or  insoluble  phosphates.  This 
material  is  very  largely  employed  as  a  manure  in 
Britain,  and  is  eminently  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  root-crops,  such  as  turnips,  mangel-wurzel, 
&c. ;  and,  associated  with  12  to  20  per  cent,  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  (q.  v.),  or  nitrate  of  soda,  it 
rivals  Peruvian  guano  in  its  fertOising  effects  on 
land  where  cereals — wheat,  barley,  oats,  &c. — are 
growing. 

BONES  AS  MANU'RB.  The  employment  of 
bones  as  a  manure  is  one  of  the  greatest  modem 
improvements  in  agriculture.  They  are  applied 
either  simply  reduced  to  small  fragments  or  a  coarse 
powder  called  Bone  Dust  (q.  v.),  or,  after  tmdergoing 
chemical  preparations  of  various  kinds,  as  the  basis 
of  highly  valuable  artificial  manures. — See  Bone- 
ash,  and  Bones,  Dissolved. — AU  the  substances 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  bones  are 
desirable  additions  to  the  soO,  but  particularly  the 
phosphates.  Phosphoric  acid,  visually  found  in 
combination  with  magnesia,  and  more  particularly 
lime,  enters  into  the  structure  of  every  plant  and 
animal;  it  is  a  substance,  therefore,  which  cannot 
be  dispensed  with  either  in  the  vegetable  or  animal 
economy.  Being  very  sparingly  diffused  through 
most  soils,  it  is  often  essential  to  add  it  artificially. 
The  productiveness  in  many  districts  of  Britain  had 
become  much  impaired  by  the  diminution  of  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  soil,  owing  to  the  quantity  taken 
off  in  com,  cheese,  and  the  B.  of  animals,  which 
were  annually  raised  and  exported.  The  fine  red 
sandstone  loams  of  Cheshire  were  comparatively 
sterile  in  the  end  of  the  last  century,  which  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  phosijhoric  acid 
in  the  soU,  no  doubt  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
quantity  yearly  abstracted  by  the  dairy  produce  sent 
to  market.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  a  Hberal 
dressing  of  common  or  calcined  B.  had  the  effect  of 
at  once  doubling  the  value  of  the  worn-out  pastm'es. 
In  other  parts  of  Britain,  however,  such  as  the 
clay-soils  of  Suffolk — which  at  one  time  were  under 
dairy-farms — the  soil  is  rich  in  phosphates,  and  the 
application  of  B.  as  a  manure  is  there  attended  with 
little  effect.  It  becomes,  therefore,  of  practical 
importance  to  ascertain  when  this  substance  should 
be  added,  and  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so.  It 
is  important  to  observe,  that  although  phosphoric 
acid  is  as  essential  to  one  crop  as  to  another,  yet 
some  crops,  such  as  turnips,  require  a  far  more 
liberal  artificial  supply  of  it  than  others,  or  wheat, 
which  actually  require  as  much  to  build  up  then- 
structure.  We  will  shortly  state  the  principles  which 
should  regulate  the  practice  of  bone-manuring. 

AU  perennial  plants,  such  as  grasses,  are  enabled 
to  extract  phosphoric  acid  from  the  soil  more 
readily  than  annual  plants,  owing  to  their  numerous 
and  well-developed  roots,  which  are  ready,  even 
at  the  beginning  of  the  growing  season,  to  draw 
supphes  from  a  large  mass  of  soil.  Grasses,  there- 
fore, are  only  benefited  by  phosphoric  manures  when 
the  soil  is  more  than  usually  deficient  in  phosphates. 
If  ^ass-lands  are  sterUe,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  if  a 
deficiency  of  phosphoric  acid  is  the  cause,  by  adding 
calcined  or  crushed  B.,  and  watchmg  their  effect. 
An  experiment  of  this  sort  is  a  much  better  guide 
than  any  analysis  of  the  soil.  In  Cheshire,  the 
quantity  of  B.  applied  to  the  pastxires  is  from  half 
a  ton  to  a  ton  per  acre ;  and  tins  dressing  will  last 
from  16  to  25  years. 

Wheat,  also,  from  the  long  time  it  occupies  the 
ground  before  it  is  ready  to  be  reaped,  and  its 
slow  growth  during  its  early  stages,  can  thrive 
with  a  small  supply  of  phosphates.   These  substances 
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are,  therefore,  comparatively  seldom  applied  directly 
as  a  mamu-e  for  this  crop.  So,  also,  with  early- 
sowa  oats  or  barley.  When  these  latter  crops, 
however,  ai-e  late  sown,  and  the  rapidly  growing 
conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  exist,  phosphates 
are  often  applied  with  great  benefit. 

It  is  as  an  apphcation  to  the  turnip  that  phos- 
phoric acid  is  so  marked  in  its  effects,  even  when 
the  soil  already  contains  it  in  considerable  quantity. 
The  reason  of  this  is  not  difficult  to  trace.  The  seed 
of  the  turnip  is  small,  and  it  is  sown  at  the  warm 
season,  when  the  growth  is  rapid.  The  seeds  them- 
selves have  only  a  limited  quantity  of  phosphates 
stored  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  roots  and  leaves 
of  the  yoimg  plants.  Unless  the  roots,  therefore, 
while  yet  short,  meet  with  a  concentrated  supply,  the 
other  elements  of  the  food  of  the  plant — carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  ammonia — however  abundantly 
they  may  be  present,  cannot  be  assimilated,  and 
its  growth  is  arrested.  Besides,  a  liberal  supply  of 
phosphates  has  the  effect  of  pushing  on  the  turnip 
through  its  early  stages,  when  it  is  so  hable  to 
injury  from  various  insects. 

The  effects  of  B.  as  a  manure  for  the  turnip 
are  greatly  increased  by  dissolving  them  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  manufaotimng  the  soluble  super- 
phosphate of  lime.  Liebig  suggested  such  a  use 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  1839,  and  since  then,  hun- 
dreds of  manufactories  of  this  manure  have 
arisen  over  the  land.  The  utility  of  the  discovery, 
however,  is  not  at  present  so  great  as  is  some- 
times represented,  owing  to  the  large  Supply  of 
phosphatic  guanos  now  m  the  market.  In  these 
the  phosphate  of  lime  is  in  a,  finely  divided  state, 
and  is  readOy  enough  taken  up  by  plants  without 
being  dissolved  by  acids.  No  doubt,  as  the  scarcity 
of  guano  begins  to  be  experienced,  and  its  price 
rises,  it  will  again  become  a  much  greater  object 
than  at  present  to  manufacture  superphosphate  from 
mineral  phosphates  or  bones.  Three  to  four  cwts. 
of  dissolved  B.  or  of  phosphatic  guano  is  the  quantity 
usually  appHed  to  an  acre  of  turnips. 

The  value  of  B.  as  a  manure  has  been  long 
known  in  some  parts  of  England,  but  their  use 
was  merely  local,  until  more  than  two  decades  of 
the  19th  c.  had  passed;  and  they  were  merely 
broken  by  a  hammer,  or  rudely  and  imperfectly 
crushed  by  being  laid  in  ruts  where  cart-wheels 
might  pass  over  them.  The  first  machines  for  bone- 
orusMng  were  employed  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincohi- 
sliire  in  1814  or  1815,  and  reduced  them  only  to 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  much  larger  than 
the  coarsest  or  '  rough '  bone-dust  now  in  use.  The 
employment  of  this  manure  did  not  become  general 
in  Scotland  tOl  about  1830,  although  it  had  been 
introduced  in  East  Lothian  some  years  before.  Its 
use  has  now  extended  to  different  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  to  North  America. 

BONET,  John  Paul,  a,  Spaniard  of  the  17th  c, 
one  of  the  first  instructors  of  deaf  mutes.  Only  one 
person  before  him  had  been  at  all  successful  in  the 
art,  and  about  him,  B.  does  not  appear  to  have 
known  anything,  so  that  he  is  really  entitled  to  the 
claim  of  originality  in  his  method,  which  consisted 
in  imparting  instruction  by  the  sight  instead  of  by 
the  ear — gestures,  writing,  a  manual  alphabet, 
and  an  artificial  pronunciation,  being  the  means 
employed.  His  plan  is  minutely  detailed  in  a  volume 
published  by  him  at  Madrid  in  1620,  entitled 
Meduccion  de  las  Lettras,  y  Arte  para  ensenar  a 
hdblar  los  Mudos.  The  manual  alphabet  now  in 
use  at  almost  all  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  in 
Europe  and  America,  differs  little  from  that  intro- 
duced by  Bonet. 

BO'NFIRB,  a  fire  kindled  for  some  purpose  of 


public  rejoicing,  usuaBy  in  an  open  conspicuous 
place,  as  the  top  of  a  hill,  or  the  centre  of  a  village- 
green.  The  burning  materials  consist  of  tar-barrels, 
coal,  and  other  combustibles.  The  practice  of 
kindling  iires  of  this  Icind  is  of  so  great  antiquity  iu 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  as  to  be  traced  to 
pagan  rites.  See  Beltein.  It  was  customary  to 
kindle  one  of  these  fires  in  token  of  rejoicing  on 
Midsummer  Eve — the  evening  before  the  24th  of 
June,  which  day  was  appropriated  by  the  church 
for  the  feast  of  St  John  the  Baptist.  Reference  is 
made  to  bonfires  on  this  occasion  by  Googe  m  liis 
translation  of  the  poet  Naogeorgus  : 

Then  doth  the  joyfull  feast  of  John  the  Baptist  take 

his  tume. 
When  bonfiers   great,  with  loftie  flame,   in  cvcria 

towne  doe  bume ; 
And  young  men  round  about  with  maidcs  doe  dance 

in  everie  streeto, 
With  garlands  wrought  of  motherwort,  or  else  with 

vervain  sweete,  &c. 

For  much  antiquarian  lore  on  this  subject,  see 
Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  edited  by  Sir  Henry 
Ellis,  vol.  i.  The  origin  of  the  word  B.  has  been 
very  puzzling  to  etymologists.  In  Scotland,  the 
popular  term  is  banejlre  or  bainfire,  which  Jamieson 
says  is  apparently  a  corruption  of  bailfire,  which 
may  be  doubted.  The  most  probable  etymology 
is  the  Welsh  ban,  high,  whence  ban-jfarjl,  a  lofty 
blaze,  a  bonfire.  The  same  hUls  that  in  English  are 
called  Beacons,  are  in  Welsh  called  Bans  or  Vans. 
In  Danish,  also,  baun,  is  a  beacon,  and  may  be  traced 
in  such  names  as  Banbury. 

BO'NGA.R  {Bungarus  or  Pseudoboa),  a  genus  of 
venomous  serpents,  allied  to  the  genera  Elaps 
and  Naja,  and  distinguished  by  a  much  keeled 
back,  which  has  a  row  of  hexagonal  scales  larger 
than  the  rest.    The  head  is  broad  and  depressed, 


Bongar,  or  !Rock  Snake. 

with  very  strong  bones.  The  species,  which  appear 
to  be  few — only  two  being  certainly  kno^A-n — are 
natives  of  the  East  Indies.  They  are  called  Book 
Snakes  in  India,  i?.  annularis,  which  has  the  body 
surrounded  with  rings  of  black  and  yellow,  attains 
a  length  of  six  or  eight  feet. 

BONGA'EDIA,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Berberidece  (q.  v.),  natives  of  the 
East.  One  species  {B.  Rauvjoljii)  produces  tubers, 
which  are  eaten,  cither  boiled  or  roasted,  in  Persia ; 
and  the  leaves  of  another  (B.  chrysogonum)  have  an 
acid  taste,  and  are  eaten  as  a  salad. 

BONGAY',  an  island  of  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, to  the  east  of  Celebes.  It  gives  name  to  a 
group  of  islets,  which  supplies  the  neighbourhood 
with  slaves  and  wood. 

BONHEUR,  Rosalie  (more  commonly  called 
Rosa),  a  female  French  artist,  born  at  Bordeaux  on 
the  22d  of  March  1822.  Her  "first  master  was  her 
own  father,  Raymond  Bonheur,  an  artist  of  merit, 
who  died  in  1853.  In  1841,  Mademoiselle  B.  contri- 
buted for  the  first  time  two  small  pictures  to  the 
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French  Exhibition,  and  the  subjects,  '  Two  Eabbits,' 
and  '  Goats  and  Sheep,'  abeady  indicated  the  de- 
partment in  which  she  was  afterwards  to  attain  such 
extraordinary  eminence.  During  the  ten  years 
which  followed,  she  was  a  constant  contributor, 
almost  all  her  pictures  being  devoted  to  animal,  or 
at  least  to  rural  life.  In  1851  and  1852,  she  was  so 
pressed  by  requests  from  private  parties,  that  she 
was  unable  to  exhibit ;  but  in  1853,  her  famous 
'  Horse  Market '  was  the  principal  attraction  of  the 
Parisian  exhibition,  and  in  London  was  recog- 
nised as  placing  her  at  least  on  a  level  with 
Landseer.  Since  1849,  Mademoiselle  B.  has  directed 
the  gratuitous  School  of  Design  for  young  girls. 
A  beautiful  portrait  of  her,  by  Paul  Delaroohe,  has 
been  execxited. 

BO'NI,  or  BO'NY,  a  powerful  state  of  the  south- 
west peninsula  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  lat.  4°  20'— 5°  20'  S.,  and 
long.  119°  35'— 120°  30'  E.  In  the  north  part,  the 
scenery  is  fine,  and  the  soil  fertile — rice,  sago,  and 
cassia  being  produced.  In  addition  to  agriculture, 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton,  and  articles  of  gold  and  iron,  in 
which  they  have  a  large  trade.  'Their  institutions, 
which  are  said  to  be  very  ancient,  partake  of  the 
character  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  British 
have  twice  attacked  the  Bonese  for  injuring  their 
commerce,  and  selling  the  crews  of  British  ships 
into  slavery.  In  the  second  attack,  in  1814,  the 
Bonese  king  was  killed.  Pop.  200,000.— B.,  Gulf  or, 
separates  the  south-east  and  south-west  peninsulas 
of  Celebes.  It  hjis  a  length  of  about  200  miles,  with 
a  breadth  narrowing  from  80  to  40  miles.  Numerous 
shoals  render  its  navigation  difficult. 

BONIFACE,  St,  'the  Apostle  of  Germany,' 
whose  original  name  was  Winfried,  was  born  in 
Devonshire,  England,  about  680.  He  first  entered 
a  monastery  in  Exeter,  at  the  age  of  13,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  that  of  Nutcell,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric,  history,  and  theology,  and  became  a 
priest  at  the  age  of  30.  At  that  time,  a  move- 
ment, proceeding  from  England  and  Ireland,  was 
going  on  for  the  conversion  of  the  stiU  heathen 
peoples  of  Europe;  in  614,  GaUus  and  Emmeran 
had  been  sent  to  Alemannia,  Kilian  (murdered  689) 
to  Bavaria,  WilHbrord  (died  696)  to  the  country  of 
the  Franks,  Swidvert  to  Friesland,  and  Siegfried  to 
Sweden.  Winfried  also  took  the  resolution  (715)  of 
preaching  Christianity  to  the  Frisians,  among  whom 
it  had  as  yet  found  no  entrance.  But  a  war  broke 
out  between  Charles  Martel  and  the  king  of  the 
Frisians,  and  Winfried  returned  from  Utrecht  to 
his  convent,  of  which  he  became  abbot.  Still  bent 
upon  his  design,  he  repaired  to  Borne  in  718,  and 
received  the  authorisation  of  Pope  Gregory  II.  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  aU  the  tribes  of  Germany.  He 
went  first  to  Thuringia  and  Bavaria,  then  laboured 
three  years  in  Friesland,  and  travelled  through 
Hesse  and  Saxony,  everywhere  baptising  multitudes, 
and  consecrating  their  idolatrous  groves  as  chxirches. 
In  723,  Gregory  11.  oaUed  him  to  Home ;  made  him 
bishop,  with  the  name  of  Bonifacius ;  furnished  him 
with  new  instructions  or  canons,  and  with  letters  to 
Charles  Martel  and  all  princes  and  bishops,  request- 
ing their  aid  in  his  pious  work.  Betuming  to  Hesse 
(724),  he  destroyed  the  objects  of  heathen  worship 
(among  which  are  mentioned  an  oak  near  Geismar, 
sacred  to  Thor,  and  an  idol  named  Stuffo,  on  a 
summit  of  the  Harz,  still  called  Stuffenberg),  founded 
churches  and  convents,  and  called  to  his  aid  priests, 
monks,  and  nuns  from  England,  whom  he  distri- 
buted through  the  various  countries.  In  recognition 
of  his  eminent  services,  Gregory  III.  sent  him  (732) 
the  pallium,  and  named  him  archbishop  and  primate 


of  all  Germany,  with  power  to  establish  bishoprics 
wherever  he  saw  fit.  B.  now  made  a  third  journey 
to  Rome  (738),  and  was  appointed  papal  legate  for 
Germany.  The  bishoprics  of  Eegensburg,  Erfurt, 
Paderbom,  WUrzburg,  Eichstadt,  Salzburg,  and 
several  others,  owe  their  establishment  to  St  Boni- 
face. The  famous  Abbey  of  Fulda  is  also  one  of  his 
foundations.  He  was  named  Archbishop  of  Mainz 
by  Pipin,  whom  he  consecrated  as  kmg  of  the 
Franks  at  Soisaons  (752),  and  he  presided  in  the 
council  held  at  that  place.  In  754  he  resumed 
anew  his  apostolical  labours  among  the  Frisians; 
and  at  Dokkum,  about  18  nules  north-east  of  Leeu- 
warden,  in  West  Friesland,  this  venerable  Christian 
hero  was  fallen  upon  by  a  mob  of  armed  heathens, 
and  kUled,  along  with  the  congregation  of  converts 
that  were  vidth  him  (755).  His  remains  were 
taken  first  to  Utrecht,  then  to  Mainz,  and  finally 
to  Fulda.'  In  the  abbey,  there  are  still  shewn  a 
copy  of  the  gospels  written  by  him,  and  a  leaf 
stained  with  his  blood.  A  collection  of  his  letters, 
and  the  canons  he  promulgated  for  the  discipline 
of  the  newly  established  churches,  have  been  pre- 
served, and  are  instructive  as  to  the  state  of 
Germany  at  the  time.  The  completest  edition  of 
the  Letters  (Epistolae)  is  that  of  Wurdtwein  (Mainz, 
1789).  In  1811,  a  monument  was  erected  to  St  B. 
on  a  hUl  near  Altenberga,  in  the  principality  of 
Gotha,  where,  according  to  tradition,  he  had  erected 
(724)  the  first  Christian  church  in  North  Germany. 
A  statue  by  Hensohel  of  Cassel  was  also  erected  to 
him  in  Fulda  in  1842.  Kittberg,  Kirchengeschidhte 
Deutschlands  (vols.  i.  and  ii.,  Gott.  1845). 

BONIFACE,  the  name  of  nine  popes,  most  of 
whom  are  of  no  historic  note. — ^B.  I.  (418—422)  was 
appointed,  contrary  to  canonical  rule,  by  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  II.,  upon  account  of  prevailing  party 
divisions.  He  was  the  first  who  assumed  as  Bishop 
of  Eome  the  title  of  First  Bishop  of  Christendom. — 
Boniface  III.,  who  was  pope  only  for  ten  months  in 
the  year  60'7,  was  the  first  to  whom  the  title  of 
Universal  Bishop  of  Christendom  was  conceded  by 
the  Greek  Emperor  (Phocas). — B.  VIII.,  previously 
Benedict  Cajetan,  a  native  of  Anagni,  was  elected 
pope  on  December  24,  1294.  His  inauguration  was 
distinguished  by  great  pomp :  the  kings  of  Hungary 
and  Sicily  held  the  reins  of  his  horse  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Lateran,  and  with  their  crowns  upon 
their  heads,  served  him  at  table.  He  failed,  how- 
ever, in  his  attempts  to  assert  a  feudal  superiority 
over  Sicily,  and  to  exercise  his  papal  authority  in 
the  disputes  between  France  and  England.  Phihp 
the  Fair  of  France,  supported  by  ms  states  and 
clergy,  maintained  the  independence  of  the  kingdom, 
disregarding  many  bulls  and  briefs,  and  even  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  to  which  the  pope 
proceeded.  Philip  at  last,  with  the  aid  of  ItaUan 
enemies  of  B.,  made  bitn  prisoner  at  Anagni,  to 
which  he  had  fled ;  and  although  he  was  liberated 
by  the  people  of  Anagni  after  two  days'  imprison- 
ment, he  died  within  about  a  mouth  (1303  A.D.),  in 
consequence  of  having  refused  food  during  these 
two  days,  through  fear  of  poison.  He  instituted  the 
Roman  jubilee  in  the  year  1300.  If  the  charges, 
however,  which  Philip  the  Fair  brought  against  B. 
in  self-defence — viz.,  heresy,  simony,  licentiousness, 
&c. — were  well  founded,  and  regarding  the  second 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  Dante  was  quite  justified  in 
giving  him  a  place  in  hell.  Apart  from  the  question 
of  his  personal  character,  B.  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
those  dangerous  ecclesiastics  in  whose  downfall  civi- 
lisation exults. — B.  IX.  (Peter  TomaceUi),  a  native 
of  Naples,  succeeded  Urban  VI.  as  pope  at  Rome 
in  1389,  whilst  Clement  VII.  was  pope  at  Avignon. 
He  exceeded  all  his  predecessors  in  the  shameless 
sale  of  ecclesiE^tical  offices  and  benefices,  and  of 
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dispensationa  and  indulgences.  He  aoqiiired,  after 
a  struggle,  a  most  despotic  power  in  Rome,  which 
he  kept  in  awe  by  fortresses;  but  to  secure  himself 
against  external  enemies,  particularly  Louis  of 
Abjou,  whose  claim  to  the  crown  of  Naples  he  had 
opposed,  he  was  obliged  to  give  away  part  of  his 
territory  in  flefs,  as  Ferrara  to  the  House  of  Este. 
He  died  in  1404. 

BONIFA'OIO,  Stkait  of,  the  -modern  name 
of  the  strait  between  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  the 
Fretum  OalUcum  of  the  Romans.  At  the  narrowest 
part,  it  is  only  7  miles  wide.  The  navigation  is 
difficult,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  rocks,  which, 
however,  are  favourable  to  the  production  of  coral, 
and  the  coral  and  tunny  fisheries  are  actively 
prosecuted.  At  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  strait 
lie  the  Bucinario  or  Magdalen  Islands,  the  Insulce 
Caniculariae  of  the  ancients,  principally  inhabited 
by  Corsioans,  but  mostly  belonging  to  Sardinia. 
The  strait  receives  its  name  from  the  small  town  of 
Bonifacio  in  Corsica,  strongly  situated  upon  a  rocky 
promontory,  with  an  exceUeut  harbour  and  3300 
inhabitants.  It  was  a  place  of  much  consequence 
to  the  Genoese  for  the  security  of  their  trade  in 
these  seas,  and  a  number  of  very  line  churches  still 
attest  its  former  greatness. 

BONI'N,  or  ARCHBI'SHOP  I'SLANDS,  in  the 
Pacific,  stretching  in  N.  lat.  between  26°  30' — 
27°  44',  and  in  E.  long,  between  142°— 143°.  They 
were  discovered  in  1827  by  Captain  Beechey  of 
the  Blossom,  who  took  formal  possession  o£  them 
for  England.  They  would  appear  to  have  been 
then  iminhabited.  In  1830,  however.  Peel  Island, 
near  the  centre  of  the  group,  was  settled,  in  con- 
nection with  the  whahng-business,  by  a  motley 
colony — an  Englishman,  an  Italian,  a  Dane,  2 
Americans,  and  15  Sandwich  Islanders  (5  men  and 
10  women) — iinder  the  auspices  of  a  'union-jack.' 
According  to  the  latest  accounts,  the  population 
had  increased  from  20  to  42.  Besides  pigs,  goats, 
and  fowls,'  Peel  Island  produces  sweet  potatoes, 
maize,  onions,  yams,  pumpkins,  melons,  lemons, 
tobacco,  and  sugar-cane.  Timber  also  is  plentiful, 
though  not  of  sufficient  size  for  masts. 

BONI'TO,  a  name  common  to  several  fishes  of 
the  mackerel  family,  or  Scotriberidce  {q.  v.).  One  of 
these,  Thynnus  pelamys,  sometimes  called  the  Stripe- 
bellied  Timny,  and  of  the  same  genus  with  the 


Eonito,  or  Stripe-bellied  Tunny. 

Tunny  (q.  v.),  is  well  known  to  sailors  as  an  inha- 
bitant of  tropical  seas,  and  as  one  of  the  fishes 
most  frequently  seen  pursuing  the  flying-fish.  It  is 
often  taken  by  an  imitation  flying-fish  made  to  skim 
along  and  touch  the  waves.  Its  flesh,  although 
reUshed  by  those  who  have  been  previously  confined 
to  salt  provisions,  is  dry.  It  is  occasionally  but 
rarely  caught  on  the  British  coasts.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  fish,  seldom  exceeding  thirty  inches  in  length, 
of  a  beautiful  steel-blue  colour,  darker  on  the  back, 


and  whitish  below.  Four  dark  lines  extend  along 
each  side  of  the  belly.  The  general  form  resembles 
that  of  the  mackerel,  but  is  less  compressed. — The 
B.  of  the  Mediterranean  (Pdamys  Sarda)  is  a  fish 
very  similar  to  this,  but  of  an  aUied  genus,  distin- 
guished by  its  comparatively  large  and  strong  teeth. 
It  has  dark  transverse  bars  reaching  from  the  ridge 
of  the  back  to  the  lateral  line.  It  is  plentiful  in  the 
Black  Sea. — The  Plain  B.  (Auxis  vulgaris  or  A. 
Eoehearms)  may  be  distinguished  at  once  from  both 
of  these  by  its  more  uniform  blue  colour,  without 
stripes  or  bauds,  and  by  the  widely  separated  dorsal 
fins.  It  has  only  one  row  of  minute  teeth  in  each 
jaw.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in 
some  places  seems  to  bear,  in  common  with  the 
last-mentioned  species,  the  name  bonito.  Its  flesh 
is  little  esteemed  when  fresh ;  it  is  generally  used 
either  salted  or  pickled.  Like  mackerel,  it  putrefies 
rapidly,  unless  means  are  used  for  its  preservation. 
This  fish  has  been  occasionally  caught  on  the  coast  of 
England,  and  one  was  taken  in  summer  1859,  in  a 
herring-net,  off  the  coast  of  Banffshire. — Another 
species  of  Auxis,  a  native  of  the  West  Indian  seas, 
equals  the  tunny  in  size. 

BONN,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  15  miles 
above  Cologne.  Population,  exclusive  of  the  mili- 
tary, about  17,000.  B.  is  connected  with  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine  only  by  a  ferry,  and  with 
Cologne  by  the  railway  as  well  as  the  river.  The 
Cathedral  Church  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  last 
period  of  the  Romanesque  style,  and  exhibits  the 
transition  to  the  Gothic  already  begun.  B.  has 
considerable  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  earthen- 
ware, vitriol,  and  soap.  The  neighbourhood  is  very 
romantic.  B.  is  the  seat  of  a  number  of  learned 
associations  and  institutions.  The  Leopoldine  Aca- 
demy of  Physical  Science,  founded  at  Vienna  in 
1652,  was  transferred  to  B.  in  1818.  It  obtained  a 
university  in  1786,  which,  however,  was  suppressed 
dining  the  sway  of  France  ;  and  the  present 
university  was  founded  in  1818,  receiving  from 
government  the  former  electoral  palace  and  other 
buildings,  with  an  annual  revenue  of  nearly  £15,000 
sterling.  There  are  two  theological  faculties,  the 
one  Protestant,  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic.  The 
university  has  altogether  more  than  80  professors 
and  lecturers,  and  fully  1000  students,  and  among 
its  professors  have  been  numbered  some  men  of 
high  distinction,  as  Niebuhr  and  A.  W.  Schlegel. 
Aftert,  Prince  Consort,  was  a  student  here.  Its 
clinical  establishments  are  of  unusual  extent,  and 
admirably  arranged.  It  has  a  library  of  about 
150,000  volumes,  arohseological  and  other  collec- 
tions, a  botanic-garden,  an  observatory,  an  agricul- 
tural school,  a  riding-school,  &c.  B.  derives  its 
origin  from  Banna,  one  of  the  castles  erected  by  the 
Romans  in  Germany.  .  It  was  long  the  residence  of 
the  electors  of  Cologne;  it  was  taken  from  the 
French  in  1689,  after  a  severe  bombardment  by  the 
Elector  Frederic  III.  of  Brandenburg ;  and  in  1703  it 
surrendered,  after  a  siege,  to  the  English  and  Dutclji 
army  under  Marlborough.  It  returned  again  into 
the  possession  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne  in  1715,  and 
in  1717  its  fortifications  were  razed.  It  was  acquired 
by  France  in  1802,  and  assigned  to  Prussia  in  1814. 
Beethoven  was  a  native  of  Bonn. 

BONNER,  EDMtfND,  Bishop  of  London,  was  born 
of  o'bscure  and  doubtful  parentage,  about  the  end 
of  the  15th  century.  The  reputation  he  gained  at 
Oxford  by  his  knowledge  of  the  canon  law,  recom- 
mended b'Tn  to  the  notice  of  Wolsey,  who  promoted 
him  to  several  offices  in  the  church.  After  the  faU  of 
"Wolsey,  B.  took  an  active  share  in  the  work  of  refor- 
mation, and  received  due  promotion  from  Henry  VIII. 
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In  1533,  lie  was  deputed  to  appear  before  tlie  pope 
at  Marseille,  to  appeal  for  the  excommunicated 
monarch  to  a  general  cotmcil.  The  violence  of  his 
threats  on  this  occasion  suggested  to  his  hoKuess  the 
fitness  of  having  him  burned  alive,  or  thro%vn  into  a 
caldron  of  melted  lead,  so  that  B.  judged  it  prudent 
to  leave  Marseille  -without  notice.  In  1540,  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  London.  The  death  of  Henry  cooled 
his  Protestant  zeal;  and  having  given  proofs  of  his 
lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of  reformation,  he  was  at 
length,  in  1549,  committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  and 
deprived  of  his  bishopric.  The  accession  of  Queen 
Mary  restored  him  to  office,  and  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  revenge,  which  he  now  took  without  delay 
or  stint.  As  vicegerent  and  president  of  the  convoca- 
tion, he  was  the  principal  agent  in  that  bloody  perse- 
cution which  has  made  the  reign  of  Mary  infamous. 
On  the  accession  of  EHzabeth  in  1538,  B.  accompanied 
his  episcopal  brethren  to  salute  her  at  Highgate, 
but  was  excepted  from  the  honour  of  kissing  her 
hand.  In  May  1559,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
privy  council,  and  refused,  with  a  consistency  worthy 
of  due  resjject,  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  He 
was  accordingly  deposed  from  his  bishopric,  and 
shut  up  in  the  Marshalsea,  where  he  died  in  1569. 
WMle  it  is  right  to  remember  with  detestation  the 
multitude  of  B.'s  cruelties,  one  also  ought  not  to 
forget  that  he  was  strict  in  castigating  the  lax 
morahty  of  his  clergy;  that  after  his  return  to 
popery,  ho  remained  steadfast  to  his  principles ; 
and  that  he  bore  his  final  misfortimes  with  manly 
resignation. 

BCNNET,  in  Fortification,  is  a  small  defence- 
work  constructed  at  the  salient  angles  of  the  glacis 
or  larger  works.  It  consists  of  two  faces  only,  with 
ii  parapet  3  feet  high  by  10  or  12  broad.  There  is 
no  ditch.  A  larger  kind,  with  three  salient  angles, 
is  called  a  priest's  B.,  or  bonnet  d  prelre.  The 
use  of  the  B.  is  to  check  the  besiegers  when  they 
are  attempting  to  make  a  lodgment. 

BONNET,  Chaeles,  an  eminent  naturalist  and 
philosopher,  born  at  Geneva,  13th  March  1720.  He 
was  educated  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but 
devoted  himself  at  a  very  early  age  to  the  study 
of  natural  history.  A  dissertation  on  aphides 
obtained  for  hun,  in  1740,  the  honour  of  being 
made  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Paris.  He  was  soon  afterwards  occupied 
in  researches  concerning  polypi,  the  respiration  of 
insects,  the  structure  of  the  tapeworm,  &c.  He 
published  his  Traite  d' Insectologie  (2  vols..  Par.)  in 
1745.  His  JRecherches  sur  r  Usage  des  FeuMles  des 
Plantes,  pubhshed  in  1754,  contained  the  result  of 
much  observation  on  important  points  of  vegetable 
physiology.  A  severe  infiammation  of  the  eyes, 
putting  a  stop  for  two  years  to  his  researches  in 
natural  history,  gave  another  direction  to  his  studies, 
and  he  published  several  works  on  psychology,  in 
wliich  materialistic  views  decidedly  prevail :  the 
body  is  represented  as  the  original  soiurce  of  all  the 
inclinations  of  the  soul,  and  all  ideas  are  refeiTed  to 
movements  of  the  nervous  fibres;  but  his  religious 
convictions  remained  always  strong  and  unshaken, 
and  iu  his  Idees  sur  VEtat  Fvtur  des  litres  Vivants,  ou 
PalingenSsie  PMlosopMque  (2  vols..  Gen.  1769),  he 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of 
the  Christian  revelation.  In  this  work  he  also 
maintained  the  future  life  of  all  living  creatures,  and 
the  perfection  of  their  faculties  in  a  future  state. 
Lavater  translated  the  last  part  of  it,  and  it  helped 
to  effect  a  change  in  the  rehgious  tendencies  of  Men- 
delssohn. His  Considerations  sur  les  Corps  Organises 
(2  vols.,  Gen.  1762)  is  very  much  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  the  theories  of  generation.  B.  was 
for  some  years  a  member  of  the  Great  Council  of 
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his  native  city.  He  died  on  20th  May  1793.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  superintended  a  collective 
edition  of  his  own  works  (8  vols,  and  18  vols., 
Neuch.  1779—1788). 

BO'NNET,  a  covering  for  the  head,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties.  The  French,  from  whom  we 
have  the  word,  apply  it  as  we  do  to  male  as  well  as 
female  head-dress.  A  kind  of  night-cap  is  called  by 
them  a  B. ;  as,  for  example,  the  bonnet  rouge,  or 
infamous  '  cap  of  liberty '  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders.  The  English  B.  of  former  times  was  made 
of  cloth,  snk,  or  velvet,  less  or  more  ornamented, 
according  to  the  means  or  taste  of  the  wearer.  This 
species  of  headgear  was  generally  superseded  by 
the  hat,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  c. ;  but  in 
Scotland,  bonnets  were  miiversally  worn  for  a  cen- 
tury to  two  centuries  later,  and  they  stiU  remain 
to  a  certain  extent  a  national  characteristic.  From 
the  frequent  notice  of  the  blue  B.  in  historical 
records  and  in  song,  it  would  seem  that  the  Scotch 
were  long  identified  with  this  kind  of  head-covering. 
The  genuine  old  B.  of  the  Lowland  Scottish  peas- 
antry was  of  a  broad,  roiuid,  and  fiat  shape,  over- 
shadowing the  face  and  neck,  and  of  a  dark-blue 
coloiir,  excepting  a  red  tuft  like  a  cherry  on  the 
top.  The  fabric  was  of  thick  milled  woollen,  with- 
out seam  or  lining,  and  so  exceedingly  durable  that, 
with  reasonable  care,  a  single  B.  worth  about  2s. 
would  have  served  a  man  his  whole  life.  No  head- 
dress ever  invented  could  stand  so  much  rough  usage. 
It  might  be  folded  up  and  put  in  the  pocket,  or  laid 
flat  and  sat  upon,  with  equal  impimity ;  it  might  be 
exposed  to  a  heavy  drenching  rain  without  the  head 
being  wetted,  and  when  dried,  it  was  as  good  as 
ever.  Besides,  it  could  be  worn  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  or  slouched  in  front,  behind,  or  sidewise,  as  a 
protective  against  a  cold  blast ;  and  from  its  softness 
and  elasticity,  it  very  fairly  saved  the  head  from 
the  effects  of  a  blow.  In  short,  there  was  no  end 
to  the  adaptability  of  the  old  '  braid  bannet,'  as 
the  Scotch  termed  it;  and  one  almost  feels  a 
degree  of  regret  that,  in  the  progress  of  fashion, 
it  should  have  gone  so  much  out  of  use.  From 
having  been  worn,  tdl  comparatively  late  times,  by 
small  rural  proprietors — such  as  owners  of  a  cottage 
and  an  acre  or  two  of  land — it  gave  to  these  local 
notabilities  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Bonnet 
Lairds.  A, lesser  and  not  so  broad  a  variety  of  the 
B.  was  worn  by  boys.  The  Highlanders  have  long 
worn  bonnets  of  the  same  fabric,  but  these  rise  to  a 
point  in  front,  and  are  without  any  rim.  Such  is  the 
cap  now  known  as  the  Glengarry  Bonnet.  From  time 
immemorial,  these  various  kinds  of  Soots  bonnets 
have  been  manufactured  at  Stewarton,  a  small  town 
in  Ayrshire.  Formerly,  the  Stewarton  B.-makers 
formed  a  corporation,  which,  like  other  old  guilds, 
was  governed  by  regulations  conceived  in  a  narrow 
and  often  amusingly  absurd  spirit ;  one  of  the  rules 
of  the  fraternity,  however,  can  be  spoken  of  only 
with  commendation,  for  it  enforced  a  certain  weight 
of  material  in  each  B.,  as  well  as  durability  in  the 
colour.  An  accoimt  of  this  ancient  corporation  will 
be  fomid  iu  Cliambers^s  Journal,  first  series,  vol.  v., 
p.  142.  The  bonnets  used  in  the  Highland  regiments 
are  made  at  Stewarton  and  Kdmamock ;  they  are 
usually  distinguished  by  a  chequered  fillet,  being 
the  fess-cheque  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Latterly, 
although  hats  and  caps  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
superseded  bonnets  of  the  old  varieties,  the  bonnet 
manufactories  of  Stewarton  have  much  increased, 
and  are  still  increasing.  Of  the  many  and  ever- 
shifting  varieties  of  ladies'  bonnets  of  straw,  silk, 
and  other  materials,  we  need  not  attempt  any 
account. 

BO'NNET-PIEOE,  a  gold  coin  of  James  V.  of 
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Bonnet-piece. 


Scotland,  so  called  on  account  of  the  king's  head 
being  decorated  with  a  bonnet  instead  of  a  crown, 
as  was   usual.     We  give  a  representation  of  the 
obverse  side  of  this  elegant  coin,  which  shews  the 
'king's  head  regarding  the  right,  with  a  cap   or 
bonnet,  having  a  circle  of  gems ;  round  the  neck 
a  ooUar  of  thistle-heads,  and 
S  S.'    Inscription, '  Jacobvs  5. 
Dei  G.  K  Scotoev.     1539.' 
Weight  of  the  coin,  72  grains. 
Adam    de    Cardonnel,    from 
whose      work,      Numismata 
Scotice   (Edin.   1786),   we  ex- 
tract   these    particulars,    ob- 
serves, that  James  V.  was  the 
first   Scottish   sovereign  who 
placed  dates   on  his   money, 
and  was  the  first  who  dimin- 
ished the  size  of  the  gold  coins  '  by  increasing  their 
thickness.     The  most  remarkable  are  those  com- 
monly called  the  bonnet-pieces,  which  were  struck 
of  native  gold;  in  beauty  and  elegance  of  work- 
manship, they  approach  the  nearest  to  the  Roman 
coins,  and  very  much  surpass  all  the  coinage  at 
that  period,  or  ever  since.'     These  bonnet-pieces 
are    among   the   most    valued   curiosities    of   the 
antiquary. 

BO'NNEVAL,  Claude  Alexandre,  Count  db, 
also  called  Achmed  Pasha,  a  French  adventurer, 
whose  history  is  very  extraordinary.  He  was  bom 
of  a  noble  family  at  Coussao,  in  Limousin,  in 
1675 ;  proved  immanageable  at  the  Jesuit  College ; 
and  was  placed  in  the  Eoyal  Marine  Corps  in 
his  13th  year.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Guards ; 
served  with  great  distinctipn  in  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands ;  but  having  been  refused  promotion, 
upon  account  of  some  excesses  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  he  behaved  with  great  insolence  to  the 
minister  at  war,  and  was  therefore  condemned  to 
death  by  a  court-martial.  Foreseeing  this  result,  he 
fled  to  Germany,  where,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Prince  Eugene,  he  obtained  employment  in  the 
Austrian  service.  He  now  fought  against  his 
native  country,  distinguished  himself  by  many 
daring  exploits,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
field-marshal,  and  bore  a  principal  part  under  Prince 
Eugene  in  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Austria. 
But  when  residing  at  Vienna,  after  the  peace  of 
Passarowitz,  he  made  himself  very  disagreeable  to 
the  prince,  and  was  therefore  sent,  in  1723,  as 
master-general  of  ordnance,  to  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  soon  got  into  a  scandalous  quarrel  with 
the  governor,  and  was  brought  to  trial,  and  con- 
demned to  death  by  a  court-martial.  The  emperor 
commuted  the  sentence  to  one  year's  imprisonment ; 
and  upon  condition  of  never  again  setting  foot  upon 
German  soU,  hewas  conveyed  across  the  Tyrolese 
frontier.  He  went  to  Constantinople,  was  cordially 
welcomed,  became  a  Mohammedan,  took  the  name 
of  Achmed,  was  made  a  pasha  of  three  tails,  was 
employed  in  organising  the  Turkish  artillery  after 
the  European  manner,  achieved  successes  as  general 
of  a  division  of  20,000  men,  in  the  war  of  the 
Porte  with  Russia,  and  arrested  the  victorious 
career  of  the  Persian  usurper,  Thamasp  Kuli  Khan. 
Eor  this  service,  the  sultan  appointed  him  governor 
of  Chios ;  but  his  own  imprudence,  and  the  envy  of 
others,  caused  his  removal  from  this  office.  He 
now  thought  of  leaving  Turkey,  but  died  at  Con- 
stantinople on  27th  March  1747.  The  memoirs 
published  as  his  are  spurious. 

BONNYCASTLE,  John,  long  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Wool- 
wich, is  well  known  as  the  author  of  many  excellent 
elementary  works,  chiefly  mathematical.     He  was 


born  at  Whitchurch,  Buckinghamshire,  and  died  at 
Woolwich  in  1821.  His  Elements  of  Algebra  (2  vols. 
8vo,  1813)  is  selected  by  a  capable  critic,  from 
among  his  other  works,  as  specially  deserving  of 
commendation. 

BO'NNY  RI'VEB,  a  river  of  Guinea,  West 
Africa,  forming  the  eastern  debouchure  of  the 
Niger,  and  falling  into  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  in  about 
lat.  4°  30'  N.,  and  long.  7°  10'  E.  It  is  accessible  at 
all  times  of  the  tide  to  vessels  drawing  as  much  as 
18  feet  of  water,  and  safe  anchorage  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  is  found  within  its  bar.  Its  banks  are  low, 
swampy,  and  uncultivated.  On  the  east  side,  near 
its  mouth,  is  the  town  of  B.,  long  notorious  as 
the  rendezvous  of  slave-trading  ships.  It  exi)orts 
considerable  quantities  of  palm-oil. 

BONPLAND,  Aim:^,  an  eminent  botanist,  was 
born  at  La  Rochelle,  France,  August  22,  1773. 
Having  studied  medicine  and  botany  at  Paris,  he 
accompanied  Alexander  von  Humboldt  in  1799  to 
America,  where  they  travelled  nearly  five  years, 
mostly  in  Mexico  and  the  Andes,  during  which 
time  B.  collected  6000  new  species  of  plants.  After 
his  return,  he  was  appointed,  in  1804,  director 
of  the  gardens  at  Navarre  and  Malmaison,  and 
published  several  splendid  and  valuable  botanical 
works,  Plantes  Equinoodcdes  Eeaieillies  au  Mexique, 
&c.  (2  vols.,.  Par.  1808— 1816,  with  140  copper-plates) ; 
Monographie  des  MilastomSes,  &o.  (2  vols..  Par. 
1809 — 1816,  with  120  copper-plates);  and  Descrip- 
tion des  Plantes  rares  de  Navarre  et  de  la  Malmai- 
son (11  numbers.  Par.  1813 — 1817,  with  64  copper- 
plates). He  went  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  1816,  with 
a  collection  of  European  plants  and  fruit-trees, 
was  favourably  received  by  the  government,  and 
named  Professor  of  Natural  History.  After  remain- 
ing at  Buenos  Ayres  about  five  years,  B.  undertook 
an  expedition  of  scientific  discovery  up  the  Parafia, 
with  the  view  of  prosecuting  his  investigations  to 
the  Andes,  across  the  Gran  Chaco  Desert;  but  Dr 
iVanoia,  then  dictator  of  Paraguay,  instead  of  giving 
him  permission  to  cross  the  country,  arrested  him, 
after  killing  some  of  his  men,  and  kept  him  prisoner 
for  about  nine  years,  notwithstanding  the  eiforts  of 
the  British  government,  at  the  instigation  of  Hum- 
boldt, to  obtain  his  release.  While  detained  by  Dr 
Fraucia,  he  acted  as  physician  of  a  garrison.  On 
the  2d  of  February  1831,  he  obtained  his  liberlfy, 
and  travelling  southward,  settled  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  Brazil,  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river  Uruguay,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  small 
town  of  San  Borja.  Here  he  resided  vintfl  1853, 
taking  great  interest  in  cultivating  and  promoting 
the  cultivation  of  Paraguay  tea,  and  with  no  desire 
to  return  to  Europe.  In  1853,  he  removed  to  a 
larger  estate  at  Santa  Anna,  where  he  busied  him- 
self in  cultivating  orange-trees  of  his  own  planting. 
In  1857  he  wrote  to  Humboldt  that  he  was  about  to 
carry  his  collections  and  manuscripts  to  Paris,  to 
deposit  them  in  the  Museum  there,  and  that  after 
a  short  stay  in  France,  he  intended  to  return  to 
Santa  Anna.  That  voyage,  his  death  in  1858  pre- 
vented him  from  accomplishing.  His  remarks  on  the 
herbarium  collected  in  his  travels  with  Humboldt, 
have  been  given  to  the  world  by  Kunth  in  his  Jfova 
Genera  et  Species  Planiarum  (12  vols..  Par.  1815 — 
1825,  with  700  plates). 

BO'NTJS,  a  special  allowance,  or  extra  dividend, 
to  the  shareholders  of  a  company.  If  the  previous 
dividend  has  been  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  and  if 
the  profits  of  the  current  year  admit  of  5  per 
cent.,  a  formal  dividend  of  that  amount  would  com- 
mit the  company  to  a  like  dividend  in  future ;  and  to 
prevent  such  a  precedent,  4  per  'cent,  is  declared, 
and  a  B.  of  1  per  cent. 
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BONY  PIKE  {L^idostem),  an  interesting  genus 
of  fishes,  being  one  of  the  few  existing  genera  Belong- 
ing to  an  order,  Ganoid  Fishes  (q.  v.),  of  which  the 
fossil  forms  are  extremely  numerous,  and  the  only- 
existing  genus,  which,  upon  account  of  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the  head  and  other 
peculiarities  of  the  skeleton  exhibiting  a  resem- 
blance to  reptiles,  is  reckoned  among  Sauroid  Fiskes 
(q.  v.).  The  body  is  covered  with  a  case  of  dense 
bony  square  scales,  so  fitted  together  as  to  form  a 
complete  coat  of  mail.  The  vertebrse  are  articulated 
by  ball  and  socket,  and  the  head  is  capable  of.  a 
degree  of  motion  upon  the  trunk  very  remarkable 
among  fishes,  and  compensating  for  the  general 
stiflhess  of  the  mailed  body,  the  skeleton  of  which 
is  also  bony,  and  not  cartilaginous.  The  snout  is 
elongated,  and  the  edges  of  tiie  jaws  are  furnished 
with  long  teeth,  the  breadth  of  the  snout  in  some 
of  the  species  giving  it  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
pike.  The  tail  is  lielerocerml,  or  unsymmetricaJ,  the 
caudal  rays  being  inserted  not  equally  above  and 
beneath  the  termination  of  the  vertical  column,  but 
only  at  and  beneath  it,  a  character  much  more  com- 
mon in  fishes  of  the  old  red  sandstone  than  in  those 
of  the  present  period. — The  species  of  this  genus 
are  pretty  numerous,  attain  a  large  size,  and  are 
found  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  warm  parts  of 
America.    They  are  much  esteemed  for  the  table. 

BONZES,  the  Japanese  priests  of  Po  or  Buddha. 
The  name  is  from  the  Japanese  Busso.  It  was 
extended  by  the  Portuguese  to  Buddhist  priests  in 
other  countries,  but  particularly  to  the  Chinese. 
See  Japan  and  Buddhism. 

BOO'BY  {Sulafusca),  a  species  of  Gannet  (q.v.), 
which  has  received  this  name  from  its  apparent 
stupidity  in  allowing  itself  to  be  knocked  down 
with  a  stick  or  taken  by  the  hand.  Accounts  differ 
very  much,  however,  as  to  this  character  of  the  B., 
some  representing  it  as  singular  in  not  taking  alarm 
or  becoming  more  wary  even  when  it  has  had 
reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  man ;  others,  as 
Audubon,  asserting  in  such  a  manner  as  apparently 
to  place  it  beyond  dispute,  that  it  does  learn  to 
be  upon  its  guard,  and  even  becomes  diffioiilt  to 
apprpach  within  reach  of  shot.  The  B.  is  not  quite 
so  large  as  its  congener,  the  common  gannet  or 
sojan-goose,  and,  like  it,  is  a  bird  of  powerful 
wing,  and  feeds  on  fish,  which  it  takes  by  diving 
in  the  sea,  observing  its  prey  as  it  sweeps  along 
in   graceful   and  varying  flight,  sometimes   at   a 


height  of  only  a  foot  or  two  from  the  surface 
of  the  water,  sometimes  twenty  yards  above  it, 
and  plunging  suddenly  to  seize  it.  It  is  some- 
times  taken,  like  the    gannet,    by   means    of   a 
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fish  fastened  to  a  board,  through  which  it  drives 
its  bill,  as  it  dashes  at  the  bait.  The  B.  is  of  a 
blacldsh-brown  coloiu',  whitish  beneath ;  its  colours 
are  subject  to  some  variation,  and  in  young  birds 
a  general  brown  colour  prevails ;  the  sexes  differ 
very  little,  except  that  the  female  is  not  quite 
so  large  as  the  male.  It  is  found  on  almost  all 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  shores,  and  sometimes 
even  200  mUes  from  land.  On  the  east  coast  of 
North  America,  it  reaches  about  as  far  north  as 
Cape  Hatteras,  Tjut  is  much  more  abundant  further 
south,  great  numbers  breeding  on  the  low  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Florida.  The  nest  is  often  placed 
upon  a  low  bush,  and  '  is  large  and  flat,  formed  of  a 
few  dry  sticks,  covered  and  matted  with  sea- weeds 
in  great  quantity.'  It  contains  only  one  egg  or 
young  one  at  a  time.  The  expansibility  of  the 
gullet  enables  the  B.  to  swallow  fishes  of  consider- 
able size.  The  biU,  which  is  straight,  conical,  and 
longer  than  the  head,  opens  beyond  the  eyes;  as  in 
the  rest  of  this  genus.  The  B.  is  much  perseSuted 
by  the  Frigate  Bird  (q.  v.)  and  Man-of-war  Bird 
(q.  v.),  more  powerful  birds  and  of  swifter  flight 
than  itself,  which  often  compel  it  to  disgorge  for 
their  use  the  prey  which  it  has  just  swallowed. 
The  flesh  of  the  B.,  although  sometimes  eaten  by 
sailors,  is  dark  coloured,  and  not  very  agreeable. 
Bhgh  and  his  companions,  in  his  long  boat- voyage, 
found  one  or  two  which  they  captured  a  provi- 
dential supply  of  food. 

BOO'BY  I'SLAND,  a  level  rock  in  Torres  Strait, 
in  lat.  10°  36'  S.,  and  long.  141°  53'  E.,  3  feet  in 
height,  and  \  mile  in  diameter.  Being,  of  course, 
highly  dangerous  to  navigators,  and  destitute  of 
resources  of  its  own,  it  is  said  to  be  pretty  regularly 
suppHed  with  provisions  and  water  by  passing 
vessels,  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  may  be  oast 
ashore  on  it. 

BOODEOOM,  BOUDROUM,  or  BODRUN,  a 
seaport  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pashaHc  of 
Anatoha,  finely  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
GuU  of  Kos,  about  96  miles  south  of  Smyrna,  in  lat. 
37°  2'  N.,  and  long.  27°  25'  E.  It  is  an  uninviting 
place,  its  streets  being  narrow  and  dirty,  and  its 
bazaars  of  the  worst  class;  but  as  the  site  of  the 
ancient  JSalicamassus,  the  birthplace  of  Herodotus 
and  Dionysius,  it  possesses  great  interest  for  the 
traveller.  Many  remains  of  the  old  city,  which  was 
'  the  largest  and  strongest  in  all  Caria,'  bear  witness 
to  its  former  magnificence.  A  fortress,  built  by  the 
Knights  of  Rhodes  in  1402,  occupies  a  projecting 
rook  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbour,  which  is 
shallow  but  well  sheltered,  and  resorted  to  by 
Turkish  cruisers.  Some  ship-building  is  carried  on. 
Pop.  stated  at  about  11,000. 

BOOK,  a  distinct  literary  production  in  one  or 
more  volumes;  but  the  term  book  is  also  applied  to 
a  treatise,  or  group  of  chapters,  forming  a  part  of  a 
volume,  and  traditionally  it  signifies  a' narrative,  or 
record  of  some  kind  in  the  form  of  n.  roU:  'Lo,  a 
roll  of  a  book  was  therein;  and  he  spread  it  before 

me;   and  it  was  written  within   and  without.' 

Ezeh.  ii.  9,  10.  The  term  has  a  simOar  meaning  in 
EngUsh  law  phraseology.  '  In  the  Cova±  of  Exche- 
quer, a  roU  was  anciently  denominated  a  book,  and 
so  continues  in  some  instances  till  this  day.  An 
oath  as  old  as  the  time  of  Edward  I.  runs  in  this 
form:  "And  you  shaR  dehver  into  the  Exchequer 
a  book  faMy  written,"  &c.,  but  the  book  debvered 
mto  the  court  in  fulfilment  of  this  oath  has 
always  been  a  roU  of  parchment.'— Godson  and 
Burke  On  the  Law  of  Patmts  and  CopyHqhis 
(Lond.  1851,  p.  323). 

The  word  book  is  from  the  Angl.-Sax.  hoc,  and, 
with  some  modifications  of  spelling,  is  common  to 


BOOK. 


Book  Scroll. 


all  the  Teutonio  and  Scandinavian  languages  (Ger. 
hack;  Dutoli,  hoek).  It  ia  believed  to  be  derived 
from  the  same  root  as  heech  (Angl.-Sax.  hoc;  Ger. 
huche;  Icel.  heyhe;  Dutch,  heake),  the  earliest  writ- 
ing among  those  nations  having  been  executed  on 
the  inner  tiark  of  the  beech-tree,  or  perhaps  carved 
on  beech  boards.  The  Greek  word  for  a  book, 
hiblos,  or  more  commonly,  biblion,  is  derived  from 
the  Egyptian  appellation  for  the  plant  papyrus 
(q.  v.).  The  Latin  word  liber,  a  book,  ia  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  papy- 
rus, instead  of  the  plant  itself.  By  the  Greeks, 
a  collection  of  books  was  called  bibliotheca,  and 
by  the  Romans,  librarla;  hence  the  French  term 
hihliotheque,  and  the  English  word  library;  hence, 
also,  the  librarii,  or  book-writers,  and  bibliopolai, 
booksellers,  of  the  Romans.  Properly  prepared  in 
long  strips,  the  papyrus  was  wound  round  small 
cylinders,  or  rollers,  which  in' 
Latin  were  styled  volumma ; 
hence  the  English  word  volume.- 
As  the  papyrus  has  also  given 
the  term  paper  to  the  moderns, 
it  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  naming  of  what  concerns 
books.  Besides  papyrus,  however, 
the  ancients  used  parchment  and 
other  materials  for  the  fabrication  of  their  books; 
and  when,  by  the  capture  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs 
in  the  7th  c,  the  papyrus  plant  could  no  longer 
be  procured,  parchment  was  the  material  generdly 
employed. 

By  the  Romans  after  the  Augustan  age,  the  art  of 
fabricating  books  reached  a  degree  of  proficiency, 
along  with  the  advancement  in  literature.  The 
papyrus  was  carefully  prepared;  one  side  was 
reserved  for  the  writing,  and  the  other  was  coloured 
with  saffron  or  cedar  oil.  The  writing  was  effected 
by  a  pen  made  of  a  reed  {calamus),  of  which  the 
best  kinds  were  supposed  to  be  found  in  Egypt. 
The  inkj  {airamentum)  was  very  durable.  In  several 
rolls  found  at  Herculaneum,  the  Roman  ink,  after 
being  interred  many  centuries,  is  stiU  in  good  preser- 
vation. When  a  Roman  author  wished  to  give  his 
book  to  the  world,  a  copy  was  put  iuto  the  hands 
of  transcribers  (librarii),  by  whom  a  certain  nimiber 
of  copies  were  produced.  From  these  transcribers, 
who  were  equivalent  to  our  modem  printers,  the 
copies  passed  to  a  class  of  artists  {librarioli),  who 
ornamented  them  with  fanciful  titles,  margins,  and 
terminations.  The  roUs  were  finished  for  use  by 
the  bibliopegi,  or  bookbinders;  and  last  of  all,  they 
were  offered  for  sale  by  the  bibliopolce,  or  book- 
sellers. A  copy  of  one  of  the  esteemed  productions 
of  a  Roman  author — as,  for  example,  a  copy  of  Virgil 
or  Horace — was  an  elegantly  done-up  roll,  about 
thirteen  inches  in  depth,  wound  round  a  cylinder, 
the  two  ends  of  which  were  decorated  with  ivory 
or  metal  knobs.  Outside,  it  bore  various  decora- 
tions along  with  the  title,  and  for  safety  was  put 
in  a  neat  case  of  parchment  or  wood,  which  also 
bore  sundry  ornamental  devices,  including  perhaps 
a  portrait  of  the  author.  A  bookseller's  shop  in 
ancient  Rome  would  probably  shew  a  collection  of 
scrolls,  less  or  more  ornamented,  not  unlike  in 
appearance  to  modem  small  maps  mounted  on 
rollers;  and  in  this  form  books  would  be  handed 
about  and  read.  Prized  for  their  tarity  and  costli- 
ness, these  scroll-books  were  kept  with  great  care 
in  cases,  or  round-shaped  boxes  vfith  lids,  made  of 
cedar;  the  odour  of  that  wood  being  a  preserva- 
tive against  moths  and  other  destructive  insects. 
Romans  with  a  hterary  taste  carried  one  of  these 
boxes  of  scrolls  with  them  as  a  portable  library. 
A  pubho  library  comprised  a  large  variety  of  these 
boxes,  and  must  have  had  the  appearance  of  a 


collection  of  round  canisters.  Yet  the  Romans  did 
not  invariably  make  their  books  in  roUs;  in  some 
instances,  they  used  leaves  of  lead,  which  had  been 
beaten  thin  with  a  hammer,  and  also  leaves  of  wood 
covered  with  wax;  these  loosely  connected  at  the 
back  with  rings,  may  be  viewed  as  the  rude  origi- 
nal of  the  modern  book.  At  Herculaneum,  books 
of  this  kind,  called  tablets,  have  been  discovered 
in  perfect  preservation. 

In  producing  books  dm-ing  the  middle  ages,  the 
plan  of  roUs  was  dismissed,  and  that  of  leaves  sewed 
together  and  enclosed  in  boards  came  generally  into 
use.  The  material  employed  was  still  parchment, 
prepared  from  the  skins  of  goats,  sheep,  deer,  and 
other  animals  ;  for  although  the  art  of  making  paper 
was  known  in  the  9th  c,  this  new  material  came 
slowly  into  use.  The  fabricators  of  the  books  were 
for  the  most  part  different  orders  of  monks,  more 
particularly  the  Benedictines  (q.  v.),  a  learned  and 
industrious  body  of  men,  whose  peaceful  establish- 
ments were  long  the  great  centres  whence  hterature 
was  dispersed  in  ages  of  intellectual  darkness  and 
social  disorder.  At  the  head  of  the  book-manu- 
facturing department  in  the  monastery  was  the 
armarian,  who  besides  taking  charge  of  the  library, 
gave  out  books  to  be  copied,  along  with  the  pens, 
ink,  and  parchment  required  by  the  transcribers. 
Some  of  the  monks  were  allowed  to  transcribe  in 
the  solitude  of  their  cells,  but  the  business  of  trans- 
cription was  conducted  chiefly  iu  an  apartment  called 
the  scriptorium,  which  was  provided  with  ranges  of 
desks  and  forms.  There,  the  scribes  or  copyists,  who 
were  imder  strict  regulations  as  to  keeping  silence, 
earned  on  their  temous  but  useful  labours.  The 
virriting  was  effected  in  distinctly  formed  letters  in 
an  old  character ;  regularity  in  the  lines  and  pages 
being  secured  by  previous  ruling.  There  was-  an 
injunction  that  no  one  should  on  any  account  alter 
a  single  letter  or  word,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
superior.  With  all  the  care  that  was  bestowed, 
however,  errors  crept  in,  and  were  repeated  from 
copy  to  copy,  some  of  which  mistakes  have  sorely 
puzded  the  scholarly  inquirers  of  later  times. 
There  was  a  division  of  labour  in  the  monasteries. 
To  some  of  the  monks  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
throwing  in  embellishments.  With  leaf-gold  and 
briUiant  water-colours,  they  adorned  the  devotional 
works,  lives  of  saints,  and  copies  of  the  Scripturea 
with  pictorial  illustrations  and  fancifully  illuminated 
letters  at  the  beginning  of  chapters.  By  another 
class  of  these  monkish  artists,  the  books  were  bound 
in  styles  suitable  to  the  quality  of  the  works.  In 
many  instances,  the  bindiug  was  superb.  The 
boards  of  wood,  covered  with  leather  or  velvet, 
were  decorated  with  precious  stones  and  devices  ia 
metal ;  and  in  front,  the  volume  was  held  together 
with  clasps  of  gold  or  silver-gilt.  Skelton,  the  poet- 
laureate,  in  his  Garland  of  Laurel,  written  about  the 
year  1510,  rapturously  alludes  to  the  splendid  bind- 
ings of  those  old  times  : 

With  that  of  the  boke  losende  were  the  claspis : 
The  margent  was  iUranynid  all  with  golden  rallies 
And  byse,  enpicturid  with  gressoppes  and  waspis. 
With  butterflyis  and  fresshe  peooke  tayUs, 
Enflorid  with  flowris  and  slymy  snaylis ; 
Envivid  [enuiuid]  picturis  well  towchid  and  qmkly ; 
It  would  haue  made  a  man  hole  that  had  be  right 

sekely, 
To  beholde  how  it  was  gamisshyd  and  bounde, 
Encouerde  ouer  with  golde  of  tissew  fyne ; 
The  claspis  and  bullyons  were  worth  a  thousande 

pounde ; 
With  balassis*  and  charbunoles  the  borders  did  ahyne; 
With  aurum,  mtmcvmf  euery  other  lyne 

Was  wrytin : 

*  Balassis— rubies. 

i  Aurum  muncutn— moa&ic  gold. 
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•  A  book,  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Textus 
Sanctus  Ovihbertij  preserved  in  the  Cottonian 
Library,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Saxon  caligraphy 
and  decoration  of  the  7th  c.  It  was  written  by 
Eadfrid,  Bishop  of  Durham;  and  Ethelwold,  his 
successor,  executed  the  illuminations,  the  capitals, 
and  other  illustrations,  with  infinite  labour  and  ele- 

fanoe.  Bilfrid,  a  monk  of  Durham,  covered  the 
ook,  and  adorned  it  with  gold  and  silver  plates  set 
with  precious  stones.  We  find  also  that  Dageus, 
a  monk  who  flom-ished  in  Ireland  in  the  early 
part  of  the  6th  c,  was  a  skilful  caligraphist,  and 
manufactured  and  ornamented  bindmg  in  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones.'— Hannett's  Inquiry 
into  the  Books  of  the  Ancients  (Lond.  1843).  Books 
of  a  common  quality  were  plainly  bound  in  parch- 
ment, and  instead  of  clasps,  they  were  tied  in  front 
with  thongs.  In  order  to  enable  monasteries 
to  sustain  the  expense  incurred  by  their  book- 
fabricating  establishments,  they  were  occasionally 
endowed  with  lands  by  pious  laymen,  the  bequests 
being  expressly  for  'the  making  and  mending  of 
books.'  Among  the  works  produced  were  copies  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  part ;  breviaries,  or 
books  of  prayers  used  in  the  church-services ; 
missala,  psalters,  books  in  philosophy,  and  copies 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  and  fathers  ;  also 
legends  of  the  saints.  Books  of  history,  poetry, 
romance,  &c.,  were  less  commonly  transcribed; 
though,  from  the  extent  of  some  of  the  medieval 
libraries,  these  and  various  other  subjects  were  not 
neglected.  Indeed,  but  for  the  monks  we  should 
have  possessed  scarcely  any  chronicles  of  the  middle 
ages ;  nor  are  we  less  indebted  to  them  for  the  pre- 
servation of  those  classics  which  are  now  habitually 
used  in  our  colleges  and  academies. 
■  The  method  of  dispersing  the  books  was  not 
less  remarkable  than  that  of  their  transcription. 
Some  of  the  books  were  sold  at  exorbitant  prices ; 
some  were  executed  to  the  order  of  kings,  nobles, 
and  church  dignitaries  ;  some  were  exchanged ;  and 
some  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  station- 
arii,  or  dealers  in  books,  in  the  principal  cities.  It 
was  customary  to  lend  books  for  transcription,  vmder 
an  agreement  to  receive  an  additional  copy  on  their 
return.  In  all  cases  of  lending  books,  penalties  were 
stipulated  to  be  paid  in  the  event  of  their  not  being 
restored.  Latterly,  there  sprang  up  a  practice  among 
the  stationarii  of  Paris,  and  some  other  cities,  of 
lending  out  books,  at  certain  rates,  on  the  principle 
of  a  circiilating  hbrary  (q.  v.),  by  which  means  the 
poorer  class  of  students  and  others  were  accommo- 
dated. In  these  later  times,  also,  as  we  approach 
the  period  when  printing  superseded  transcription, 
the  process  of  copying  books  began  to  be  undertaken 
by  lay  scribes  for  a  livelihood,  of  which  there  were 
examples  in  London.  To  the  monks,  however,  and 
also  to  some  orders  of  nuns,  belongs  the  unspeakable 
merit  of  having  not  only  supplied  the  religious  orders 
with  the  books  which  were  in  daily  use,  but  those 
which  replenished  the  libraries  of  the  learned  and 
wealthy,  xmtil  their  ingenious  craft  was  supplanted 
by  that  of  the  printer  and  bookseller.  In  the  higher- 
class  monasteries,  there  were  libraries  of  from  500 
to  1000  volumes ;  but  many  of  the  poorer  conven- 
tual establishments  CQuld  boast  of  no  more  than 
from  20  to  30  books.  In  the  list  of  efi'eots  which 
belonged  to  a  monastery  in  Scotland — St  Serf, 
on  an  island  in  Loch  Leven — there  appear  only  16 
jjooks ;  and  yet,  in  this  poorly  provided  insular 
establishment,  the  prior,  Andrew  Wintoun  (1420), 
completed  his  Orygynale  CronyJcil  of  Scotland,  a  work 
in  verse,  which  is  not  less  valuable  as  a  picture  of 
ancient  manners,  than  as  a  specimen  of  the  attain- 
ments of  the  old  monkish  writers.  But  there  are  said 
to  have  been  instances  of  a  greater  scarcity  of  books 
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than  in  St  Serf's.  Often,  only  two  or  three  breviaries 
and  missals,  a  psalter,  and  a  copy  of  the  Gospels, 
were  all  the  books  owned  by  a  religious  house. 
The  possession  of  an  entire  copy  of  the  Scriptures 
(the  Latin  version  of  St  Jerome)  gave  immense 
importance  to  a  monastery  or  church.  Nor  was 
this  surprising,  when  the  enormous  labour  of  trans- 
cribing a  Bible,  letter  by  letter,  is  considered. 
Alcuhi,  a  native  of  England,  and  one  of  the  most 
industrious  and  ingenious  monks  of  his  time,  occu- 
pied himself  from  about  778  to  800  A.  D.,  a  space 
of  22  years,  in  making  a  copy  of  the  Bible  for  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne.  This  ancient  and  extremely 
interesting  monument  of  piety  and  labour  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  became  possessed  of  it 
for  the  sum  of  £750.  The  Musemn  is  also  enriched 
with  a  variety  qf  missals  and  other  works,  executed 
by  the  monks.  In  the  present  day,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  value  put  upon 
books,  even  of  a  common  order,  or  of  the  prodigious 
care  which  was  taken  of  them,  during  the  middle 
ages.    To  preserve  them  from  embezzlement,  they 
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were  in  some  cases  chained  to  shelves  and  reading- 
desks;  and  in  the  dwellings  of  nobles,  a  volimie 
might  be  seen  chained  to  a  table  in  the  hall,  for  the 
use  of  such  members  of  the  family  as  were  able  to 
read. 

The  establishment  of  universities  in  the  12th  c. 
greatly  stimulated  the  manufacture  of  books  by 
transcription,  more  particularly  those  classics  and 
philosophical  treatises  that  were  required  by  students 
in  the  colleges.  The  anxiety  of  the  authorities  in 
these  schools  of  learning  to  insure  accuracy  in  the 
text-books,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  books  of 
an  improper  kind,  led  to  the  establishment  of  censor- 
ships and  privileges  which  uiterfered  with  the  pre- 
paration of,  and  tra£B.c  in,  books,  long  after  the 
invention  of  printing.  Unfortunately,  wlule  this 
art  was  superseding  the  ancient  process  of  trans- 
cription, the  convulsions  consequent  on  the  Reforma- 
tion caused  an  enormous  destruction  of  books.  In 
England,  the  libraries  of  monasteries,  representing 
the  labour  of  a  thousand  years,  were  mercilessly 
destroyed  on  the  spot,  or  carried  off  and  consumed  in 
base  purposes,  without  a  thought  as  to  their  value. 
In  Scotland,  the  monastic  libraries  which  had  escaped 
the  ravages  of  Danish  and  other  invaders,  were 
similarly  destroyed.  The  same  fate  overtook  the 
ancient  monastic  libraries  of  Prance  at  the  Revolu- 
tion.    See  LiBEAMES. 

In  consequence  of  these  deplorable  events,  as  well 
as  the  perishableness  of  books,  copies  of  works  prior 
to  the  invention  of  printing  exist  only  as  rare  and 
valuable  curiosities.  Even  of  the  early  printed 
books,  there  are  comparatively  few  copies  extant. 


BOOK— BOOKBINDING. 


In  England,  books  of  improved  typography  and 
binding,  adapted  for  ordinary  libraries,  date  no 
farther  back  than  the  reign  of  Queen  .Anne.  In 
proportion  as  literature  has  been  popularised,  books 
have  diminished  in  bulk  and  costliness.  In  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  the  ordinary  sizes  of 
books  were  folio  and  quarto;  and  as  works  of 
these  huge  dimensions  embraced  light  as  well  as 
much  ponderous  Hteratuxe,  a  popular  poet  uses  no 
metaphor,  when  he  observes  that  ladies  'read  the 
boolis  they  could  not  lift.'  The  dignified  quarto 
survived  in  imaginative  literature  even  tiU  oiu-  own 
times;  for  it  was  in  this  costly  form  that  the 
early  editions  of  the  poetry  of  Scott,  Byron,  and 
others  made  their  appearance.  Excepting  for  special 
purposes,  all  such  large  sizes  are  happily  superseded 
by  octavos  and  stDl  lesser-sized  books.  Forms  and 
prices  ai-e  no  longer  for  the  few,  but  for  'the 
million.'  And  copies  of  the  Bible,  iostead  of  being 
chained  to  shelves  and  desks,  and  being  valued  at 
hundreds  of  pounds,  are  now  scattered  in  myriads 
at  the  easy  charge  of  a  shilling. 

The  dimensions  of  printed  books  are  regulated  by 
the  size  and  form  of  the  sheets  of  paper  of  which 
they  are  composed.  A  sheet,  being  folded  in  the 
middle,  forms  two  leaves,  or  four  pages ;  and  a  book 
of  this  size  is  called  a  folio.  When  the  sheet  is  agaiu 
folded,  so  as  to  make  four  leaves,  or  eight  pages,  it 
forms  a  quarto.  The  quarto,  being  folded  across,  so 
as  to  make  eight  leaves,  or  sucteen  pages,  forms  an 
octavo.  By  folding  the  sheet  into  twelve  leaves,  or 
twenty-four  pages,  we  malce  a  duodecimo;  and  if 
into  eighteen  leaves,  or  thirty-six  pages,  we  form  an 
octodecimo.  Below  this  there  are  small  books  of 
different  denominations,  and  which  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  pocket  editions.  Booksellers  are  accus- 
tomed, in  speech,  to  Anglicise  the  terms  for  the  sizes 
of  books,  with  little  regard  to  the"  proper  termina- 
tions— as  4to,  8vo,  12mo,  ISmo,  24mo,  32mo,  48mo, 
&c.  For  a  long  period,  printing-paper  was  made 
chiefly  of  three  sizes,  respectively  oaJled  royal,  demy, 
and  crown ;  and  according  as  any  one  of  these  was 
employed,  the  size  of  the  book  was  large  or  small. 
Demy,  however,  was  the  most  commonly  used,  and 
the  demy  8vo  may  be  said  to  have  become  the  estab- 
lished form  of  standard  editions  of  books.  As  by 
means  of  the  paper-making  machine,  paper  is  made 
in  webs,  and  can  be  out  into  every  imaginable  size  of 
sheet,  and  as  printing-machines  can  print  very  large 
surfaces,  the  sizes  of  books  are  now  comparatively 
arbitrary;  though,  for  convenience,  the  old  names 
remain,  with  the  difierence,  that  instead  of  the  12mo, 
a  not  very  dissimilar  size,  called  the  post-8vo,  has 
come  extensively  into  use.  The  size  of  the  present 
work  is  large  royal  8vo. 

A  thin  kind  of  book,  consisting  of  a  few  sheets 
sewed  or  stitched  together,  without  boards,  is  called 
a  pamphlet — a  term  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
French  words  Tpar  filet,  '  by  a  thread.'  The  French 
term  brochure  (from  brodier,  to  stitch),  signifying 
pamphlet,  is  coming  into  use;  as  also  the  French 
word  Uvraison,  signifying  a  portion  of  a  book 
(group  of  volumes)  published  separately.  For  an 
account  of  the  modem  traffic  in  books,  we  refer  to 
the  article  Book-trade.  w.  c. 

BOOKBINDING,  the  art  of  connecting  together 
in  a  durable  and  convenient  manner  the  several 
parts  of  a  book.  The  craft  of  the  bookbinder  is 
older  than  that  of  the  printer.  As  noticed  in  the 
preceding  article,  the  Eomans  had  their  hibliopegi  for 
doing  up  their  books  in  roUs ;  and  during  the  middle 
ages,  the  blading  of  books  in  a  square  form  was  exe- 
cuted by  certain  orders  of  monks.  As  tiie  first  style 
of  typography  was  an  imitation  of  the  penmanship 
employed  in  Bibles  and  Missals,  so  was  the  bind- 
ing of  the  first  printed  books  only  a  copy  of  what 


had  been  usual  in  doing  up  volumes  of  manuscript. 
But  as  printing  greatly  multiplied  books,  binding  got 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  monks  and  other  ingenious 
men  who  had  hitherto  carried  it  on,  and  assumed 
the  character  of  a  widely  dispersed  mechanical  art, 
which,  like  other  useful  arts,  has  gone  on  improving 
till  the  present  day.  It  says  little  for  the  taste  or 
tact  of  the  Germans,  that  they,  the  inventors  of 
printing,  should  have  long  since  been  left  behind, 
not  alone  as  regards  typography,  but  binding,  and 
everything  else  connected  with  the  preparation  of 
books.  Tie  French  have  exerted  their  fine  artistic 
taste  in  binding,  and  take  the  lead  in  this  branch 
of  art  among  continental  nations.  In  the  French 
language,  the  term  relieur,  used  for  bookbinder,  has 
od(fly  enough  the  same  root  as  religion  (religo,  to 
bind  again).  To  the  English  belongs  the  merit  of 
carrying  the  art  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection;  for 
no  bookbinding  in  the  world  excels  that  of  London 
in  solidity,  elasticity,  and  elegance — ^the  three  great 
requisites  of  a  well-bound  book — which  have  been 
arrived  at,  not  less  from  skill  in  manipulation,  than 
the  excellence  of  tools,  and  the  prices  which  are 
imgrudgingly  paid  by  wealthy  book-fanciers.  Reach- 
ing this  advanced  stage,  bookbinding  forms  a  regular 
craft,  distinct  from  printing  and  bookselling,  though 
in  country  towns  it  is  sometimes  united  with  these 
professions.  Properly  conducted,  it  is  divided  into 
the  three  departments  of  preparing,  forwarding, 
and  finishing ;  but  in  these  there  are  many  subdivi- 
sions of  labour,  a  few  of  which  may  be  referred  to. 

On  coming  from  the  press,  sheets  are  first  dried 
by  being  hung  on  poles  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
then  smoothed  by  pressure,  singly,  between  glazed 
null-boards  in  a  powerful  hydraulic  press.  They 
are  next  collated  or  arranged  in  distinct  books  in 
quires,  in  which  form  they  are  delivered  to  the  pub- 
lisher. If,  however,  for  immediate  sale  in  'cloth 
boards,'  the  sheets  are  transferred  in  masses  from 
the  printer  to  the  binder,  and  treated  as  follows : 
The  first  operation  is  to  fold  the  sheets,  by  means 
of  a  small  instrument  called  a  folder.  The  object  is 
to  fold  down  the  difierent  pages  so  as  to  fall  on  one 
another;  and  on  the  perfect  accuracy  with  which 
this  is  performed  depends  the  proper  binding  of  the 
book.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
machines  for  folding,  but  none  has  worked  satis- 
factorily, and  this  operation  is  still  performed  by 
hand;  usually  the  work  is  done  by  girls.  After 
being  folded,  the  sheets  of  the  book  are  gathered 
and  collated  according  to  the  '  signatures,'  A,  B,  &c., 
which  are  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of 
each  sheet.  The  books  so  made  up  and  completed, 
are  now  pressed  to  a  proper  solidity,  by  being 
placed  in  quantities  in  a  hydrauHo  press.  The  next 
process  is  to  saw  indentations  in  the  back  of  the 
book,  preparatory  to  sewing.  If  only  a  few  volumes 
are  to  be  sawed,  the  operation  is  executed  with  a 
tenon  saw;  when,  however,  there  are  large  num- 
bers, the  books  are  placed  on  a  machine  with 
revolving  saws,  which  instantaneously  effect  aU  the 
indentations.  The  books  are  next  sewed  on  a  frame, 
each  sheet  being  less  or  more  attached  by  a  thread 
to  cords  across  the  back.  The  sewing,  like  the 
folding,  is  executed  by  girls.  On  being  removed 
from  the  sewing-frame,  the  book  receives  its  '  waste 
papers,'  which  are  pasted  to  the  back  on  each  side. 
The  book  is  now  'trimmed,'  by  being  cut  on  the 
edges  with  a  knife-apparatus.  In  some  instances, 
this  is  effected  by  the  plough-machine  on  the  screw 
lying  bench ;  in  others,  the  books  are  piled  on  a 
machine,  beneath  a  broad  knife,  which  descends  lilie 
a  guillotine,  and  a  large  number  are  cut  with  amaz- 
ing expedition.  The  books  are  next  glued  on  the 
back,  to  impart  a  certain  degree  of  firmness.  After 
this,  they  are  '  backed '  by  means  of  a  machine  of 
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recent  iBvention,  wliich  imparts  a  certain  roundness 
to  the  back,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  seat  for 
the  boards.  The  book,  with  a  slip  of  canvas  pasted  on 
the  back,  is  now  ready  for  receiving  the  boards,  which 
are  previously  cut  in  large  quantities  by  a  machine. 
The  preparing  and  attaohirig  of  the  cover  forms 
the  final  stage  of  the  process.  For  the  whole  of  the 
class  of  boarded  books  we  have  been  describing, 
there  is  a  method  of  making  '  oases.'  A  case  con- 
sists of  cloth  or  paper  pasted  on  two  boards,  the 
distance  of  the  boards  from  each  other  being  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  the  book.  The  case  being 
finished,  receives  the  book,  to  which  it  is  attached 
chiefly  by  pastiug  it  to  the  canvas  of  the  back  and 
the  blank  or  waste  paper  on  each  side.  When  the 
cases  are  in  paper,  they  are  at  once  applied  in 
this  manner,  and  the  books  may  be  said  to  be 
finished  and  ready  for  sale.  Such  is  the  mode  of 
doing  up  that  prodigious  host  of  flashily  covered 
volimies  which  forms  a  leading  product  of  the 
cheap  press.  If  the  cases  are  in  cloth,  there  are 
additional  manipulations,  in  all  of  which  machinery 
is  employed. 

Formerly,  the  ornamental  and  other  work  on  the 


Arming-Press. 

outsides  of  books  was  executed  in  a  tedious  and 
expensive  way  by  hand.  Now,  the  operation,  at 
least  as  regards  cloth  boards,  is  done  by  two  or 
three  impressions  in  an  arming  press;  perhaps  not 
more  than  half  a  minute  being  employed  to  execute 
what  in  the  olden  time  would  have  occupied  a  week. 
This  improvement,  the  greatest  in  the  art  of  book- 
binding, has  been  faciHtated  by  an  advance  in  the 
artistic  skiU  of  designers,  by  advancements  in  the 
art  of  die-sinking,  and  by  corresponding  adaptations 
of  machinery — the  whole  unitedly  working  towards 
an  end.  When  it  is  deemed  necessary,  for  the  sake 
of  attractiveness,  to  stamp  a  peculiar  device  on  the 
covers  of  a  book,  of  which  thousands  are  required, 
the  design  is  referred  to  an  artist,  who,  devoting 
himself  "to  this  branch  of  his  profession,  devises 
something  appropriate  and  original.  His  design, 
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drawn  on  paper,  is  cut  in  brass  or  steel ;  and  this, 
in  the  form  of  a  metal  block,  gives  the  stam^  at  a 
blow  by  the  arming-press.  When  the  design  ia 
to  be  gilt,  leaf-gold  is  previously  applied.  The 
block  being  heated,  gives  a  firm  and  clear  impres- 
sion. Such  is  the  expeditious  method  of  titling  and 
ornamenting  with  blank  and  gold  tooling  the  cloth- 
covered  books  that  are  now  generally  in  use. 

Books  bound  in  leather,  of  course,  go  through  a 
more  slow  and  careful  process  of  forwarding  and 
finishing.  Formerly,  the  folded  sheets  were  beaten 
with  a  broad-faced  hammer  on  a  stone,  but  now  they 
are  squeezed  between  steel  rollers,  to  give  them  the 
required  solidity.  The  sewing,  gluing  of  the  back, 
backing  singly  with  a  hammer,  and  the  other  mani- 
pulations which  follow,  are  aU  effected  with  great 
dehberation  and  nicety;  and  in  this  department 
of  binding  the  highest  class  of  operatives  are 
employed.  At  one  time,  the  tithng  of  bound  books 
was  executed  letter  by  letter,  and  comparatively 
few  men  had  sufficient  skill  and  steadiness  of  hand 
to  produce  good  work.  Now,  lettering  is  sometimes 
done  by  means  of  metal  types  put  together  in  a  small 
case;  though,  when  numbers  are  to  be  executed,  the 
title  is  cut  in  block.  It  is  usual  also  to  apply  stamps 
in  block  to  the  sides  of  bound  books,  and  to  leave 
only  the  finer  and  smaller  tooling  to  be  done  by 
hand.  Yet,  although  greatly  assisted  by  new 
mechanical  contrivances,  the  finisher  must  needs 
be  a  kind  of  artist.  Coming  to  his  hands  fiat  and 
soHd,  and  with  its  joints  well  formed,  through  the 
previous  care  of  the  forwarder,  he  delivers  the  book 
a  perfect  work  of  art.  It  opens  easily,  and  lies 
flat  out  without  any  strain;  its  hinges  are  finely 
formed  vrithout  crease;  and  on  back,  edges,  and 
sides,  the  tooling  claims  mathematical  precision. 

A  method  of  fixing  together  the  leaves  of  a  book 
by  means  of  caoutchouc,  or  India  rubber,  instead  of 
by  sewing,  has  been  invented.  The  sheets  are  cut 
into  leaves,  and  the  back  edges,  being  laid  evenly, 
receive  a  solution  of  this  tenacious  material.  As 
each  leai  is  held  merely  by  the  caoutchouc  which 
adheres  to  it,  the  book  can  be  made  to  lie  very  flat ; 
but  this  new  kind  of  binding  is  only  employed  for 
maps,  or  books  of  plates,  and  does  not  seem  liely  to 
come  into  general  use.  Another  novelty  in  binding 
is  the  substitution  of  wood  for  pasteboard  boards,  in 
imitation  of  books  of  ancient  date.  Applied  only 
to  some  costly  books  of  a  fanciful  kind,  this  must 
be  considered  to  be  but  a  passing  caprice;  for  as 
wood  is  liable  to  warp,  it  can  never  serve  so  well  as 
pasteboards. 

In  the  present  day,  the  binding- trade  is  pursued  in 
various  distinct  branches.  There  are  binders  who 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  doing  up  books  in 
cloth  or  paper;  others  execute  general  binding  in 
leather;  a  third  class  bind  only  account-books;  a 
fourth  confine  their  workmanship  to  Bibles  and 
Prayer-books ;  and  a  fifth  are  known  as  binders  of 
books  in  a  high  style  of  art.  A  common  defect 
in  provincial  binding  is  a  want  of  taste.  Strength 
is  given  without  elegance ;  even  in  the  finest  kind  of 
books,  there  is  often  a  vulgarity  as  regards  the 
colours  of  the  end  papers,  and  the  marblmg  of  the 
edges,  as  if  the  binders  were  unconscious  of  proper 
delicacy  of  efi'eot.  The  same  thing  may  almost  be 
said  of  the  best  American  binding. 

Among  celebrated  English  binders  of  a  past  age, 
the .  foremost  place  is  usually  assigned  to  Koger 
Payne,  a,  clever  but  wayward  being  who  carried  on 
business  in  the  west  end  of  London  about  the  year 
1770,  and  who,  from  his  unfortunate  habits,  died  in 
great  poverty.  His  reputation  as  a  binder  rests 
principally  on  his  fine  tooHng  and  choice  of  orna- 
ments, in  which  department  he  introduced  many 
improvements.    The  greatest  of  Payne's  successors 
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was  Charles  Lewis,  a  London  binder  (1786 — 1836), 
■whose  talent,  according  to  Dr  Dibdin,  'consists  in 
uniting  the  taste  of  Roger  Payne  with  a  freedom  of 
forwarding  and  squareness  of  finishing  peculiarly  his 
own.  His  books  appear  to  move  on  sillcen  hinges ; 
his  joints  are  beautimlly  squared,  and  wrought  upon 
with  studded  gold ;  and  in  his  inside  decorations  he 
stands  without  a  compeer.'  At  present,  there  are 
several  eminent  binders  in  London,  whose  forward- 
ing and  finishing,  as  well  as  artistic  decoration,  have 
given  them  a  deservedly  high  reputation.  w.  o. 

BOO'K-CLUB,  or  BOOK-SOCIETY,  an  associ- 
ation of  individuals  for  purchasing  and  reading  new 
books  as  they  issue  from  the  press,  which,  after 
being  circulated  among  the  members,  are  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  concern.  In  some  cases,  the  used  books 
are  disposed  of  by  auction  among  the  members. 
Book-clubs  exist  in  many  of  the  large  towns  and 
rural  districts  of  Great  Britain.  Although  new  in 
name,  and  mostly  composed  of  persons  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life,  they  are  established  on  plans  similar  to 
the  more  humble  class  of  reading  societies  which 
were  common  in  different  parts  of  the  country  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  In  some  places, 
the  more  fashionable  book-clubs  have  been  super- 
seded by  the  late  re-invigoration  of  the  system  of 
circulating  libraries  (q.  v.).  w.  c. 

BOO'K-KBEPING  is  the  method  of  recording 
business  transactions  in  a  set  of  blank-paper  books 
kept  for  the  purpose,  by  all  classes  of  traders,  as  well 
as  in  various  kmds  of  establishments.  Viewed  as 
an  art,  B.  was  first  brought  to  comparative  perfec- 
tion by  the  merchants  of  Genoa  and  other  cities  in 
the  north  of  Italy ;  and  followed  up  by  the  merchants 
of  the  Netherlands,  it  has  been  brou^t  to  England, 
in  which  country,  as  also  in  the  British  colonial 
possessions  and  the  United  States,  it  is  now  carried 
on  in  the  best  manner  by  professional  accountants 
and  skilled  clerics  in  counting-houses.  The  books 
employed  are  usually  of  a  folio  size,  strongly  bound. 
For  security  against  loss,  it  is  customary  to  remove 
them  every  night  from  the  desk  and  ordinary 
shelves  in  the  counting-house  to  a  fire-proof  safe. 

Although  reduced-  to  an  accurate  system,  the 
details  of  B.  necessarily  differ  according  to  the 
extent  and  the  nature  of  the  transactions  to  be 
recorded.  In  aU  kinds  of  B.,  however,  there  are  or 
ought  to  be  certain  pervading  principles,  to  which 
we  shall  in  a  brief  way  refer.  The  object  is  to  keep 
an  account  of  the  goods  a  trader  buys  and  sells, 
and  the  money  he  receives  and  pays  away ;  also  to 
shew,  at  short  and  periodic  intervals,  the  exact  state 
of  his  affairs — what  are  his  assets  (property  and 
smus  of  money  owing  to  him),  and  what  are  his 
UaUlities  (debts  owing  by  him,  and  other  pecuniary 
obligations).  On  the  proper  accompKshment  of  this 
object  may  be  said  to  depend  the  stability  and  the 
reputation  of  the  trader.  Such  is  obviously  the  case, 
for,  unless  a  person  keep  an  accurate  set  of  books  to 
enable  him  to  ascertain  how  his  affairs  stand,  he 
must  in  a  great  measure  be  proqeeding  upon  vague, 
and  possibly  erroneous  conclusions ;  the  resTilt  of 
whip^  may  be  insolvency  or  bankruptcy,  and  loss 
of  good  name.  In  many  instances,  bankruptcy  is 
traced  to  no  other  cause  than  the  keeping  of  an 
insufficient  set  of  books,  and  even  keeping  these 
badly.  Viewed  as  credentials,  a  merchant's  books 
are  invested  with  a  certain  saoredness  of  character. 
Such  a  set  of  them  is  to  be  kept  as  wm  at  all  times 
admit  of  making  up  statements  of  affairs  satisfactory 
not  only  to  the  trader  himself,  but  to  his  creditors. 
On  this  account,  they  require  to  be  kept  with  great 
neatness,  accuracy,  and  perspicuity.  As  a  rule, 
there  must  be  no  blotting,  no  scraping  out  Of  wOrds 
or  figiires,  and  no  tearing  out  of  leaves — the  records 
are  to  be  beyond  suspicion  of  falsification. 


Single  Entry. — The  simpler  kind  of  accounting 
ia  called  B.  by  Single  Entry ;  the  principal  books 
used  being  the  Day-book,  Invoice-book,  Cash-book, 
and  BiU-book,  which  are  employed  for  recording  the 
transactions  as  they  occur,  and  a  Ledger,  to  which 
the  entries  are  afterwards  transferred  under  the 
names  of  the  parties  concerned.  The  method 
is  caUed  Single  Entry,  for  the  reason  that  each 
item  is  entered  only  once  in  the  accounts  in  the 
ledger. 

Day-hook. — The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  keep  a 
daily  account  of  all  goods  sold  on  credit — that  is, 
goods  not  paid  for  at  the  time  of  being  bought.  The 
book  is  ruled  -with  a  date-line  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  page,  and  with  double  money-Unes  at  the 
right-hand  side.  The  entry  of  a,  transaction  com- 
prehends the  name  of  the  purchaser,  and  beneath  it 
a  note  of  the  articles  sold,  with  the  prices  extended 
to  the  first  money-column.  The  gross  amount  added 
up  is  extended  to  the  second  money-column;  so 
that  the  amount  of  aU  sales  may  easily  be  summed 
up.  After  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  it  is  usual  to 
put  Dr,  and  to  articles  in  the  entry  is  prefixed  To — 
the  meaning  of  these  insertions  being  that  the 
party  named  is  debtor  to  the  concern  for  the  articles 
mentioned. 

Invoice-iooh. — This  book,  which  is  similarly  ruled, 
is  sometimes  called  the  Credit  Day-book.  It  is  used 
for  keeping  an  account  of  all  goods  bought  on  credit. 
When  the  goods  are  received,  an  invoice,  or  aocoimt 
of  them,  accompanies  the  package,  or  precedes  it  by 
post,  and  on  being  checked  off,  the  items  are  copied 
into  the  book.  After  the  name  of  the  seller  of  the 
goods  is  inscribed  the  contraction  Cr,  and  to  the 
items  entered  is  prefiixed  the  word  By — the  meaning 
of  which  is,  that  the  party  named  is  creditor  by 
having  sold  the  articles  named.  For  the  sake  of 
brevity,  some  dealers  merely  enter  the  name  of  the 
creditor,  the  date,  and  the  amount ;  and  preserve 
the  invoices,  by  docketing  and  tying  them  up  in 
parcels,  or  by  fastening  them  loosely  into  a  coarse 
paper-book  prepared  for  the  purpose.  In  any  form, 
the  invoices  should  always  be  preserved. 

Cash-book. — In  this  is  kept  an  account  of  all  cash 
received  and  paid,  and  of  discount  received  and 
allowed.  It  is  ruled  for  date  and  double  money- 
columns  on  each  page.  Two  pages,  one  opposite  the 
other,  are  required  for  the  entries ;  that  on  the  left 
hand  for  entering  cash  received,  and  the  discount 
allowed  by  the  trader ;  that  on  the  right  hand  for 
the  cash  he  pays,  and  the  discount  allowed  to  him. 
The  first  money-column  on  each  page  is  for  the 
discount,  and  the  second  for  the  cash.  For  example, 
if  a  person  settles  his  account,  amounting  to  £5, 
less  a  discount  of  5s.,  the  sum  of  5s.  is  entered  in  the 
first  column,  and  £4,  15s.  in  the  second ;  by  which 
means  a  record  'is  kept  of  accounts  settled  and  the 
money  actually  received.  A  similar  explanation 
applies  to  the  'cash  paid'  side.  At  the  close  of 
business  for  the  day,  the  amounts  on  both  sides  are 
summed  up  and  balanced. 

Bill-book. — This  contains  an  account  of  all '  Bills 
Eeoeivable ' — ^that  is,  bills  of  which  the  trader  is  to 
receive  payment;  and  '  BiUs  Payable ' — that  is,  biUs 
which  he  has  to  pay.  Sometimes,  however,  in  the 
case  of '  large  concerns,  these  two  classes  of  biUs 
have  each  a  distinct  book.  The  books  are  ruled  in 
a  particular  manner,  to  admit  of  an  explicit  state- 
ment of  dates,  amounts,  length  of  term,  and  other 
particulars. 

Ledger. — This  is  the  great  book  of  the  concern. 
It  comprehends  an  abstract  of  the  entries  in  the 
day-book,  invoice-book,  cash-book,  and  bUl-book, 
the  whole  collected  in  a  methodic  form  under  the 
names  of  the  various  persons,  whether  standing  in 
the  relation  of  debtors  or  creditors  to  the  trader; 
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and  not  only  so,  but  an  account  of  the  trader's  own 
private  debit  and  credit.  Two  sets  of  columns  are 
assigned  to  every  person's  account,  one  for  Dr,  and 
tbe  other  for  Or.  The  copying  of  items  from  the 
day-book,  &c.,  into  these  ledger  accounts,  is  termed 
posting.  According  to  the  ordinary  practice,  books 
are  posted  after  short  and  regular  intervals — not 
longer  than  a  month.  Having  books  at  all  times 
wefi  posted  up  is  an  acknowledged  mark  of  a  good 
man  of  business.  By  means  of  a  well-posted  ledger, 
and  an  inventory  of  stock  and  other  assets,  drawn 
up  with  a  prudent  regard  to  realisable  value,  the 
trader  is  able  at  the  end  of  a  year  to  make  a 
Balance  Sheet,  or  condensed  statement  of  his  affairs. 
A  proper  balance-sheet  ought  to  shew  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  the  form  of  money,  stock,  debts, 
&c. ;  also  the  amount  of  liabihties,  the  expenses  at 
which  the  business  has  been  conducted,  the  money 
drawn  on  private  aocoimt,  and  the  profit  that  is 
over,  after  all  deductions  have  been  made. 

Some  other  books  of  a  subsidiary  kind  are  kept 
by  large  trading  houses — as  an  Order-hooh,  in  which 
copies  of  all  orders  are  entered;  a  Waste-book,  for 
memorandums ;  an  Account  of  Sales-book,  from 
which  particulars  are  obtained  for  making  out 
accounts  of  the  sales  of  goods  which  may  have 
been  sent  for  disposal  on  commission;  a  Stock-book, 
in  which  an  inventory  is  kept  of  the  stock  on 
hand;  a  Bank  Pass-book,  into  which  sums  sent  to 
and  drawn  from  the  bank  are  entered;  and  a 
Letter-book,  into  which  all  letters  sent  out  by  the 
firm  are  copied. 

With  such  a  set  of  books,  and  a  few  additional 
memoranda,  a  trader  could  doubtless  strike  a  balance 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  could  see  how  much  was 
owing  to  him,  how  much  he  was  owing  to  others, 
how  much  he  had  spent,  and  how  much  would 
remain  over,  or  how  much  would  be  deficient,  after 
aU  accoimts  pro  and  con  were  settled.  But  by  this 
elementary  routine  he  could  establish  no  satisfactory 
check  on  different  departments  of  his  business ;  and 
for  large  and  comphcated  concerns,  the  system,  if 
not  absolutely  valueless,  would  prove  exceedingly 
imperfect.  What  the  wholesale-trader  wants  is  a 
process  of  checks — one  book  checking  another — ^the 
whole  thing  reduced  to  such  a  rigorously  methodised 
system  of  entries  that  every  fraction  is  thoroughly 
accoimted  for.  No  doubt,  to  effect  this  elaborate 
and  minute  system  of  B.,  a  considerable  expense  is 
incurred  for  clerks ;  but  in  large  estabhshments 
this  is  of  small  account  in  comparison  with  the 
advantages  that  are  secured. 

Double  Entry. — The  method  of  B.  which  has 
been  so  called  is  only  an  extension  of  that  already 
noticed.  The  distinct  pecuharity  in  double  entry 
chiefiy  concerns  the  ledger.  Its  object  is  a  system 
of  checks,  to  be  effected  by  entering  transactions  in 
the  ledger  twice — first  to  the  debtor  of  one  set  of 
accounts,  and  then  to  the  creditor  of  another  set. 
In  making  the  two  entries,  one  is  a  real  account 
under  the  name  of  the  debtor  or  creditor,  and  the 
other  is  a  nominal  or  imaginary  account,  under  the 
head  of  the  goods  that  have  been  bought  or  sold. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  article  sugar.  Say,  the  trader 
piirchases  a  hogshead  of  the  article  from  A.  B.  &  Co. 
He  first  enters  it  in  the  regular  way  to  the  Or  of 
A.  B.  &  Co.,  and  then  turning  to  the  folio  headed 
'  Sugar,'  he  enters  it  on  the  3r  side  of  the  account 
as  bought  from  A.  B.  &  Co.  In  the  same  way, 
when  the  hogshead  is  sold  to  B.  P.  &  Co.,  it  is 
entered  first  to  the  Br  of  these  parties,  and  then 
under  the  Cr  side  of  sugar  as  sold  to  E.  F.  &  Co. 
By  this  system  of  double  entries,  one  the  counter- 
part of  the  other,  the  nominal  constantly  check  the 
real  or  personal  accounts;  and  a  trader  can  at 
all  times  teU  how,  when,  and  at  what  prices  his 
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property  has  been  disposed  of,  without  analysing 
general  accounts. 

In  double  entry,  a  book  called  a  Journal  is  fre- 
quently used.  The  entries  in  the  day-book,  &o.,  are 
abstracted  into  the  journal,  and  thence  posted  in  a 
brief  form  into  the  ledger;  the  use  of  the  journal, 
therefore,  is  only  to  save  the  ledger  from  being 
burdened  with  details. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  triumph  of  accountant- 
ship, B.  by  double  entry,  or  by  the  Italian  method, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  not  an  entire  safeguard 
against  frauds  and  fallacies  in  the  conducting  of  com- 
mercial operations,  which,  independently  of  every 
technical  aid,  require  to  be  sustained  by  constant 
integrity,  vigUance,  and  discretion.  Among  the 
fallacies  in  the  method  of  keeping  books  which  are 
observed  to  sap  the  stability  of  the  most  gigantic 
concerns,  are  two  so  conspicuous  as  to  demand  om^ 
notice.  The  first  consists  in  including  bad  or  nearly 
worthless  debts  in  the  periodical  lists  of  assets. 
The  second  is  that  of  not  estimating  stock  at  its 
realisable  value  only.  This  last  may  be  said  to  be 
a  common  error  among  traders,  many  of  whom, 
without  any  evE  intention,  and  simply  from  want 
of  prudent  consideration  in  making  due  allowance 
for  depreciation  of  property,  delusively  and  gradually 
shp  into  a  condition  of  hopeless  insolvency. 

B.  forms  a  department  of  school  education  in 
connection  with  penmanship  and  arithmetic.  To 
assist  scholars,  there  are  various  useful  treatises  on 
the  subject,  with  proper  forms  for  day-book,  ledger, 
and  other  books.  Two  of  the  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  of  this  class  of  works  are,  A  Complete 
System  of  Book-keeping,  by  Benjamin  Booth  (Loud. 
4to),  and  Jones's  Science  of  Book-keeping  Exemplijied 
(Lond.  4to).  Among  the  lesser  and  more  accessible 
treatises  we  may  specify  Book-keeping  by  Single 
and  Double  Entry,  by  W.  Inglis  (Edin.  1858).  It 
is  proper,  however,  to  add,  that  no  method  of  school 
instruction  can  supersede  the  practical  knowledge 
which  is  to  be  procured  only  in  a  busy  and  well- 
conducted  counting-house.  w.  C. 

BOO'K-STALLS.     See  Book-tkade. 

BOO'K-TRADE,  the  business  of  dealing  in  books, 
in  which  are  comprehended  two  classes  of  persons — 
Publishers,  who  prepare  and  dispose  of  books  whole- 
sale; and  Booksellers,  to  whom  the  retailing  of 
books  more  properly  belongs.  Although  ordinarily 
distinct,  the  two  professions  may  conveniently  be 
treated  together.  While  publishing,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  of  modem  date,  the  seUiug  of  books  is  as  old 
as  the  origin  of  literature.  Copies  of  the  works  of 
authors  in  manuscript  were  sold  in  the  cities  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Horace  celebrates  'the 
brothers  Sosii'  as  enunent  booksellers  {bibliopoloe). 
With  the  foundation  of  several  universities  in  the 
12th  c,  the  preparation  and  sale  of  books  increased; 
but  the  trade  of  bookselling  cannot  be  said  to  have 
attained  to  importance  till  after  the  invention  of 
printing.  The  first  printers  acted  also  as  booksellers, 
and  being  for  the  most  part  a  learned  class  of  men, 
they  in  some  instances  were  the  authors  of  the  works 
which  they  produced.  See  Peinting.  Fust'  and 
Schoeffer,  the  'partners  of  G-uttenberg  (q.  v.),  carried 
the  productions  of  the  Mainz  press  to  the  fair 
of  Erankfort-on-the-Main  and  to  Paris.  Some  in- 
stances of  division  of  the  two  branches,  printing  and 
bookselling,  occurred  in  the  15th  c.  John  Rynmann 
of  Augsburg  (1497—1522)  styled  himself,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  publications,  '  Archibibliopola  of 
Germany.'  In  consequence  of  the  Reformation,  the 
seats  of  learning  were  gradually  removed  from  the 
southern  to  the  northern  states  of  Germany,  and,  of 
course,  the  booksellers  followed  their  customers. 

Migrating  from  place  to  place,  and  also  resorting 
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to  the  great  continental  fairs  for  customers,  tlie 
early  booksellers  became  known  as  stationarii,  or 
stationers,  from  the  practice  of  stationing  themselves 
at  stalls  or  booths  in  the  streets,  as  is  still  customary 
with  dealers  in  old  books.  The  term  stationer 
was  long  held  to  be  synonymous  with  bookseller, 
but  in  modern  times  it  is  more  conunonly  applied 
to  dealers  in  paper  and  other  writing  materials. 

Whether  settled  or  migratory,  the  early  publishers 
and  sellers  of  books  were  subject  to  a  number  of 
restrictions,  as  is  still  the  case  in  various  continental 
countries.  In  England,  the  book-trade  was  tram- 
melled by  royal  patents  and  proclamations,  decrees 
and  ordinances  of  the  Star  Chamber,  licences  of 
universities,  and  charters  granting  monopolies  in  the 
sale  of  particular  classes  of  works.  In  1556,  in  the 
reign  of  Mary,  the  Stationers'  Company  of  London 
was  constituted  by  royal  charter,  the  professed  aim 
being  the  '  removal  of  great  and  detestable  heresies.' 
The  members  of  the  Company  were  made  Literary 
constables  to  search  for  books,  &c.,  and  it  was  ordered 
'  that  no  man  shoidd  exercise  the  mystery  of  printing, 
unless  he  was  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  or  had 
a  hcence.'  The  charter,  which  was  confirmed  by 
Elizabeth  in  1558,  in  effect  empowered  the  company 
to  make  ordinances  as  to  the  printing  and  sale  of 
books,  and  to  exercise  an  arbitrary  censorship  of 
the  press.  The  Grown,  by  an  act  13  and  14  Car. 
IL  c.  23,  commonly  called  the  'Licensing  Act,' 
assimied  this  species  of  control  over  the  issue  of 
books.  The  Licensing  Act,  and  its  renewals,  ulti- 
mately expired  in  1694.  By  the  first  Copyright  Act, 
8  Anne,  c.  19,  the  legislature  interposed  to  protect  the 
rights  of  authors,  and  to  relieve  them,  as  well  as 
publishers,  from  the  thraldom  of  the  Stationers' 
Company.  But  by  the  same  act,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  certain  judges 
in  England,  and  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session 
in  Scotland,  were  empowered,  on  the  complaint  of  any 
person,  to  regulate  the  prices  of  books,  and  to  fine 
those  who  sought  higher  prices  than  they,  enjoined. 
This  provision  was  in  force  till  1738;  when  it  was 
abolished  by  the  act  12  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  Erom  this 
time  the  book-trade  was  free.  How  it  spread  and 
flourished  may  be  best  learned  from  the  history  of 
the  literature  with  which  it  is  identified.  Subsequent 
to  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  I.,  there  was  a 
succession  of  men  of  literary  repute  connected  with 
the  metropoHtan  book-trade ;  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Cave,  the  conductor  and  publisher  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  early  patron  of  Samuel 
Johnson ;  and  Dodsley,  a  poet  and  dramatist,  who 
reached  the  head  of  the  bookselling  profession.  We 
might  also  almost  include  Richardson  the  novelist, 
for,  though  a  printer,  he  in  1754  became  master  of 
the  Stationers'  Company.  The  names  of  Baldwin, 
Rivington,  Longman,  Tonson,  Millar,  CadeU,  DUly, 
and  Lackington,  besides  many  others,  wiU  also  be 
as  familiar  as  are  the  Knights,  Bohns,  and  Murrays 
of  later  times.  , 

Now,  as  form^ly,  the  book-trade  is,  centered  in 
London,  though  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Edinburgh,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  Oxford,,  Oami 
bridge,  DubUn,  Glasgow,  and  a, few  other  places. 
There  are  various  reasons  for  London  being  the 
metropolis ,  of  BngUsh  literature.  As.  a  centre  of 
wealth,  taste,!  and  intellect,,  authors  flock  towards  it 
as  an  agreeable :  and  permanent  home,  and  find  in 
the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  the  most  ample 
materials  for  reference  and  study.  By  means  of  its 
system  of  railways,  and  its  port,,  assorted  parcels  of 
books  can  be  conveniently  despatched  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the,  world.  It 
has  numerous  ;Wholeaalei  stationers,  and  abounds,  lin 
printers^  bookbinders,  artists,  and  wood-engravers. 
Stationers'  Hall,  in  which  the  rights  to,  literary 


property  may  be  inscribed,  is  situated  in  London. 
Through  its  channels  of  literary  intelligence  and 
criticism,  it  possesses  the  most  ample  means  of 
making  new  works  known.  Through  favour  of 
these  circumstances,  the  metropolis  becomes  the 
centre  of  the  British  book- trade;  almost  every 
new  work  floats  towards  it,  either  for  publication 
or  to  be  issued  wholesale  on  commission.  In  1860, 
there  were  connected  with  the  book-trade,  within 
the  bounds  of  the  metropolitan  post-ofiice  district, 
211  booksellers  who  were  also  publishers,  566  book- 
sellers alone,  besides  23  foreign  booksellers,  and 
12  law  booksellers— total  812.  Among  the  book- 
sellers are  included  commission-houses;  and  among 
the  publishing  establishments  are  several  branches 
from  Edinburgh  and  other  places.  The  London 
book-trade  is  partly  carried  on  in  distinct  depart- 
ments ;  misceUaueous  literature,  law  books,  medical 
books,  educational  treatises,  periodicals,  &c.,  respec- 
tively engage  the  attention  pf  publishers ;  and  as 
regards  religious  books,  each  sect  may  be  said  to 
have  publishers  and  booksellers  of  its  own.     The 

freater  number  of  the  publishing  and  commission 
ouses  are  situated  in  Paternoster  Row  and  the 
courts  adjoining ;  so  that  this  part  of  the  city  has 
become  the  great  and  acknowledged  market  for 
literature.  In  whatever  part  of,  the  metropolis  books 
are  primarily  issued,  they  may  be  found  in  one  of 
the  estabhsmnents  in  or  about '  the  Bow,'  by  which 
means  the  collecting  of  books  to  meet  country  or 
foreign  orders  is  effected  at  once  on  the  spot.  Every 
commission-house  has  one  or  more  '  collectors,'  who, 
with  bags,  are  seen  hurrying  about,  picking  up  the 
works  which  are  entered  in  their  collecting-book. 
When  not  so  found,  books  are  said  to  be  '  out  of 
print.' 

In  Scotland,  after  struggling  through  an  age  of 
similar  restrictibns,  the  book-trade  was  developed 
about  the  middle. of  the  18th  e.  In  Edinburgh,  it 
was  followed  by  AHan  Kamsay,  who  published  and 
sold  his  own  songs,  and  his  still  more  charming  pas- 
toral. Among  his  siiccessoi-s  were  Donaldson,  Bell, 
Elliot,  and  Creech,  each  eminent  in  his  way;  more 
lately,  the  trade  was  ably  sustained  by  Archibald 
Constable,  the  first  pubhsher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  and  Waverley  Novels;  and  by  William 
Blackwood,  the  originator  oi Blackwood's  Magazine; 
still  more  recently  the  reputation  of  the  Edinburgh 
book-trade  has  been  maintained  by  Adam  Blac^, 
publisher  of  the  Encydopadia  Britannica,  and  who, 
besides  rising  to  the  highest  civic  honours,  became 
member  of  parhament  for  his  native  city,  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr  (afterwards  Lord)  Macaulay  (1855). 
Considering  the  many  advantages  possessed  by 
London,  it  may  appear  surprising  that  the  busiaess 
of  publishing  shoiud  be  attempted  to  any  extent 
in  Edinburgh — the  only  place  out  of  the  metropolis 
to  .which  we  need  specially  refer.  Yet,  the  Scottish 
capital  is  not  devoid  of  recommendations.  '  Its 
general  society  is  of ,  a  character  to  invite  the  resi- 
dence of  men  of  literary  acquirements,  and  it  is 
fortunate  in  possessing  an  extensive  collection,  of 
books  for  reference  in;  the  Library ,  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates.  Edinburgh  publishers  are,  able  to 
conduct  their  enterprises  wi'fli  a  degree  of  calmness 
and  deliberation  which  can  scarcely  be  realised  in 
London ;  whUe,  at  the  sameitiffle,,  they,  enjoy  a 
certain  advantage  in  comparatively  chea^  labour. 
Paper  also  may  be  obtained  at  a  somewhat  lower 
price  from  Scotch  makers  than  from  the  wholesale 
stationers  of  London — ^this  last  circumstance  being 
of  first  importance  in  producing  large  impressions  of 
cheapjbooks  and  periodicals.  As  Edinburgh  books  are 
mostly  sent  to, London,  the  expense  of  carriage  and 
loss  by  commission  form  a  drawback  on  profits. 
Notwithstanding  this  and  other  disadvantages,  the 
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book-trade  of  Edmburglt  continues  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition. In  1860,  it  comprehended  upwards  of  thirty 
firms  carrying  on  the  vmited  business  of  publishers 
and  booksellers,  and  ninety  as  booksellers  alone.  In 
this  list  are  eight  or  mne  leading  publishing  houses, 
all  of  which,  with  one  exception,  print  the  works 
which  they  issue — an  economical  and  convenient 
union  of  professions  which  forms  a  peculiar  feature 
of  the  Efinburgh  book-trade.  In  the  estabhshment 
whence  the  present  work  is  issued,  every  depart- 
ment connected  with  the  preparation  and  dispersion 
of  books  is  included. 

The  publishers  and  booksellers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  possess  no  corporate  privileges,  nor  do  they 
associate  for  any  professional  object.  No  premiums 
are  offered  to  stimulate  improvements  ia  typog- 
raphy, binding,  or  anything  else — the  trade  being 
entirely  free,  and  all  being  left  to  rise  through 
individual  exertion.  All  members  of  the  profession, 
however,  constitute  what  is,  par  excellence,  'the 
trade,'  through  which  there  is  a  pervading  and 
strong  feeling  of  fellowship. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  trade,  authors  frequently 
resorted  to  the  plan  of  getting  friends  and  patrons 
to  subscribe  for  copies  of  their  forthcoming  works ; 
the  publisher  in  such  oases  acting  only  as  commis- 
sion-agent. Literature  has  risen  above  this  degrad- 
ing system.  Now,  the  author  (1)  sells  his  work  in 
manuscript  to  the  publisher  for  a  specified  sum, 
giving  hitn  an  assignment  to  the  copyright,  and 
leaving  him  to  bring  out  the  work  according  to  his 
own  fancy ;  or  (2)  the  author  retains  the  copyright, 
pays  all  expenses,  undertakes  aU  risks,  and  gets  a 
publisher  to  bring  out  his  work ;  or  (3)  the  author, 
retaining  the  copyright,  incurs  no  risk,  and  only 
allows  the  publisher  to  print  and  issue  an  edition  of 
a  certain  number  of  copies  for  a  sum  agreed  on ;  or 
(4)  the  author  and  publisher  issue  the  work  at  their 
joint  risk,  and  on  such  other  terms  as  are  mutually 
agreeable.  In  some  instances,  the  publisher  wiil  not 
undertake  to  issue  a  work,  trnless  the  author  gets 
it  printed,  and  .delivers  copies  ready  for  sale;  in 
others,  he  will  relieve  the  author  of  this  trouble, 
and  risking  outlay,  keep  an  account  of  charges  and 
sales.  Any  plan  by  which  an  author  retains  a  risk, 
.is  seldom  satisfactory.  Publishing  is  an  exceed- 
ingly hazardous  profession.  Works  of  which  the 
highest  expectations  are  formed  may  not  pay  ex- 
penses ;  and  books  of  a  very  frivolous  and  seemingly 
worthless  kind  may  prove  exceedingly  remunera- 
tive. _  From  a  general  misapprehension  on  this  point, 
publishers  have  frequently  been  maligned  as  unjustly 
living  on  the  brains  of  authors,  who  are  ever  repre- 
sented as  an  unfortunate  and  ill-used  race.  A 
knowledge  of  the  hazardous  nature  of  publishing, 
and  of  the  heavy  expenditure  ordinarily  inoiirred 
for  making  new  books  known,  not  to  speak  of  the 
unreasonable  expectations  which  are  sometimes 
formed  by  literary  men,  would  do  much  to  dispel 
the  common  notions  on  the  subject.  Eor  one 
book  that  is  highly  successful,  there  are  numbers 
that  become  a  dead  stock  in  the  warehouse,  and 
barely  pay  expenses,  of  which  melancholy  fact  too 
many  authors  who  undertake  the  expenses  and  the 
risks  of  publication  must  be  well  aware.  "We  feel 
safe  in  averring,  that  with  writers  of  really  popular 
works,  English  publishers  usually  deal  in  a  most 
liberal  spirit ;  .instances,  indeed,  could  be  cited  in 
which  they  have  voluntarily  and  largely  added  to 
the  remuneration  stipulated  to  be  given  for  copy- 
right. The  latest  case  of  this  kind  coming  within 
our  knowledge,  is  that  of  the  celebrated  sermon. 
Religion  in  Common  Life,  preached  before  the 
Queen,  by  the  Eev.  John  Caird  (1855),  for  which, 
though  only  a  shilling  pamphlet,  the  publishers, 
Messrs  Blackwood  of  Edinburgh,  gave  £100:  but 
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the  sale  having  gone  far  beyond  expectations,  they 
afterwards,  of  their  own  accord,  presented  the 
author  with  an  additional  sum  of  £400.  Facts  like 
this,  while  reflecting  honour  on  the  book-trade, 
shew  the  baselessness  of  the  imputations  so  incon- 
siderately cast  on  publishers  as  a  body. 

In  publishing  new  books,  the  foUowing  are  the 
items  of  outlay  which  need  to  be  taken  into  account : 
Paper,  composition  per  sheet,  author's  corrections, 
press-work  or  printing  per  sheet,  embellishments, 
Wding,  advertising,  20  or  more  presentation  copies 
to  editors  for  review,  6  copies  given  to  publio  insti- 
tutions in  terms  of  Copyright  Act,  and  commission 
on  sales.  We  have  also  known  charges  made  for 
fire-iosurance  and  warehouse-room  for  stock,  also 
iaterest  on  outlay.  An  account  is  rendered  annually, 
or  in  some  cases  every  half-year.  Supposing  there 
is  an  overplus  in  favour  of  the  author,  the  amount 
is  usually  payable  by  bill,  or  a  deduction  equal  to 
the  discount  of  the  bUl  is  made  from  the  amoxmt. 
It  is  proper,  however,  to  say  that  only  certain 
publishers  make  these  extra  claims  on  authors. 
The  usual  commission  is  10  per  cent.  To  under- 
stand on  what  sum  this  falls,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  extent  of  trade  allowances.  For  every 
book,  there  is  assigned  a,  distinct  seUing  price 
to  the  public,  and  it  is  very  commonly  stamped 
or  printed  on  the  cover  or  written  within  the 
boards.  From  this  price  the  publisher  makes  an 
allowance  of  25  per  cent.  (^d.  per  Is.),  the  book 
being  placed  to  a  running  account  of  six  months, 
which  is  rendered  to  the  bookseller  at  the  end  of 
June  and  December.  If  the  account  be  settled  in 
cash  within  one  month  thereafter,  u  discount  of  2^ 
per  cent,  is  made  from  the  gross  amount,  i  If  settled 
by  bill  at  three  months,  no  discount  is  given.  Were 
publishers  in  aU  cases  to  deal  directly  with  the 
retail  bookseller,  we  should  have  in  the  above  the 
whole  amount  of  deductions.  But  in  much  the 
larger  proportion  of  cases,  there  is  interposed  the 
commission-agent.  Several  London  publishers  have 
commission-agents  in  the  principal  towns,  to  whom 
they  consign  quantities  of  each  work  for  sale  to  the 
retail  dealers ;  and  in  the  same  way,  provincial  pub- 
lishers having  agents  in  London,  it  happens  that  the 
book-trade  is  largely  and  necessarily  carried  on 
through  middlemen.  These  individuals,  of  course, 
receive  a  commission  adequate  to  remunerate  them, 
after  giving  the  ordinary  publisher's  allowance  to 
the  retailer. 

It  is  usual,  on  issuing  new  books,  for  publishers 
or  their  agents  to  send  out  the  work  to  be  'sub- 
scribed '  among  the  trade.  A  copy  of  the  new  work 
is  shewn  by  way  of  sample,  and  the  subscription 
paper  bears  the  seUing  price,  and  the  price  at 
which  copies  are  offered.  Besides  making  the 
trade  acquainted  with  the  day,  and  even  hour  of 
publication  of  works  which  have  been  some  time 
expected,  this  practice  offers  an  opportunity  for 
speculating.  As  an  encouragement  to  do  so,  the 
work  is  offered  at  a  somewhat  lower  rate  than  is 
afterwards  allowed ;  and,  as  a  still  further  induce- 
ment to  subscribe,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
offer  13  copies  as  12,  or  25  as  24.  By  subscribing 
for  books  in  this  manner,  and  also  by  means  of 
'trade  sales,'  commission-houses  in  the  Row  ordi- 
narily put  themselves  in  possession  of  the  works 
issued  by  publishers  in  other  parts  of  London. 

Trade  sales,  which  are  now  less  common  than 
formerly,  are  conducted  in  the  following  manner. 
A  publisher,  wishing  to  get  quit  of  a,  large  part 
of  his  stock,  issues  a  catalogue  to  the  trade, 
stating  the  reduced  price  of  each  book,  as  well  as 
the  length  of  credit  offered ;  and  that  the  sale  is 
to  take  place  in  a,  tavern  specified,  on  a  certain 
day,  for  which  an  invitation  is  given.     At  the 
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appointed  time  and  place,  a  handsome  dinner  ia 
on  the  table,  and  perhaps  from  a  hundred  to  two 
hundred  guests  are  assembled.  Nothing  is  said 
about  busmess  during  dinner,  but  with  the  wine 
and  glasses  afterwards,  and  amidst  no  little  good- 
hiunour,  the  sale  begins.  Each  book  being  called 
over,  every  person  has  an  opportunity  of  saying 
how  many  copies  he  will, take.  Occasionally,  a 
toast  is  proposed,  in  order  to  maintain  the  hilarity 
of  the  meeting.  At  these  sales,  it  is  not  imusual  to 
dispose  of  '  remainders  of  books,'  that  is,  fag-ends  of 
editions  which  are  not  moving  off  with  sufficient 
alacrity  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade.  Bemainders 
are  either  offered  in  small  quantities  at  a  very 
reduced  price,  or  they  are  sold  in  the  lump  by 
auction.  Purchased  cheaply,  these  remainders  are 
henceforth  known  as  'books  with  broken  prices.' 
Many  of  the  new-looking  books  ticketed  on  stalls 
are  portions  of  these  remainders.  In  some  instances, 
they  are  sent  to  the  colonies,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
a  market.  At  these  trade  sales,  it  is  common  to  do 
business  to  the  extent  of  from  £5000  to  £10,000;  in 
the  case  of  one  publishing  house,  the  amount  is 
usually,  at  a  half-yearly  sale,  from  £12,000  to 
£15,000;  and  in  another,  being  an  annual  sale,  it 
is  seldom  less  than  £26,000.  To  avoid  the  seemingly 
useless  outlay  on  a  duiner,  some  publishers  rely 
on  the  circulation  of  'sale  catalogues,'  comprising 
offers  at  tempting  prices,  provided  that  orders  are 
given  within  a  certain  day.  Vast  quantities  of 
school-books  of  good  reputation,  and  other  works 
permanently  iu  demand,  are  bought  by  London 
commission-houses  in  this  manner,  annujdly,  about 
the  month  of  November. 

Throughout  the  more  respectable  part  of  the 
trade,  there  is  a  constant  effort  to  maintain 
unbroken  prices ;  for  when  a  book  can  be  obtained 
by  booksellers  below  trade-price,  it  is  essentially 
ruined  for  all  regular  business.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  has  sprung  up  a  practice  amongst  some 
retail  booksellers  of  seUing  new  books  to  the  public 
at  prices  little  above  cost.  This  system  of  under- 
selling has  caused  much  disquietude  in  the  trade. 
For  a  long  time,  resolute  attempts  were  made  by 
the  heads  of  the  profession  to  refuse  to  deal  with 
underseUers ;  but  these,  appealing  to  the  public, 
ultimately  conquered;  and  now  books  of  all  kinds 
are  disposed  of  at  such  prices  as  the  bookseller 
pleases.  In  one  sense,  this  underseUuig  is  imjust 
to  the  publisher,  who  has  his  wares  sold  cheap, 
without  the  eclat  and  solid  benefit  which  he  might 
derive  from  fixing  on  them  such  lo'w  prices  as  would 
induce  a  large  sale.  Whether  publishers  wiU  in 
time  fall  on  the  expedient  of  lowering  nominal 
selling-prices,  at  the  same  time  lessening  allowances, 
or  whether  they  wUl  altogether  drop  the  marking 
of  prices,  are  questions  on  which  we  need  not  enter. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  shew  that,  after  making  all 
ordinary  deductions,  to  which  losses,  &c.,  may  be 
added,  publishers  can  reckon  on  receiving  little 
more  than  half  the  price  at  which  their  books  are 
nominally  issued.  To  limit  impressions  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  demand,  is  always  a  matter  of 
serious  consideration  to  the  publisher;  for,  unlike 
most  other  kinds  of  goods  left  on  hand,  the  overplus 
stocks  of  books  are  often  nearly  valueless.  On  this 
account,  books  are  seldom  sent  out  on  sale  or  return 
except  to  commission-agents. 

In  one  important  respect  the  English  publisher 
differs  from  the  producer  of  almost  every  other 
class  of  goods.  He  has  not  only  to  manufacture 
the  article,  but  to  make  it  known  to  the  public. 
While  the  retail  draper  takeS  upon  himself  the 
trouble  and  cost  of  advertising  his  novelties  in 
order  to  attract  customers,  the  retaU  bookseller  is 
relieved  from  any  such  obligation,  and  has  Uttle 


else  to  do  than  to  hand  across  the  counter  the  book 
for  which  a  demand  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
costly  efforts  of  the  publisher.  The  grand  difficulty 
with  the  publisher  is  to  excite  general  attention 
to  his  wares.  Hence,  the  stupendous  advertising 
system  in  newspapers  and  other  channels  of  intelli- 
gence. Some  publishers,  we  believe,  spend  as  much 
as  £5000  per  annum  on  advertisements,  and  an 
expenditure  of  from  £1000  to  £2000  is  quite  common. 
The  monthly  and  quarterly  periodicals  being  now 
important  advertising  channels,  it  is  of  consequence 
for  publishers  to  possess  one  of  these,  both  for  the 
sake  of  the  revenue  it  may  produce,  and  for  keep- 
ing their  own  books  before  the  public.  A  well- 
ciroulated  periodical,  therefore,  is  to  be  viewed 
as  almost  a  necessity  in  the  business  of  the  pub- 
lisher— the  thing  which  gives  spring  and  vitality 
to  what  might  be  otherwise  an  inert  and  diffi- 
cult concern.  So  grave  a  matter  is  advertising 
to  the  publisher,  that,  even  with  a  periodical,  it  is 
very  generally  the  practice  to  employ  one  or  more 
clerks  to  write,  arrange,  and  distribute  advertise- 
ments, and  to  conduct  the  multifarious  correspon- 
dence connected  with  them.  In  consequence  of 
these  burdensome  outlays,  and  other  causes,  in- 
cluding the  liberal  distribution  of  copies  of  books 
for  review,  the  prices  affixed  to  original  works  are' 
necessarily  higher  than  the  actual  amount  of  paper 
and  print  would  seem  to  warrant.  The  price  at 
which  new  books  are  commonly  issued,  is  7s.  6d. 
or  10s.  6d.  for  a  volume  12mo,  12s.  or  15s.  for  an 
8vo,  and  21s.  for  a  4to ;  a  book  in  3  vols.  12mo  is 
31s.  6d.  At  these  and  other  prices,  books,  as 
has  been  said,  are  subscribed  for  among  the  book- 
sellers of  the  principal  cities;  but  booksellers  in 
the  country  towns  either  send  for  supplies  by 
letter,  or  give  their  orders  to  travellers  employed 
by  the  chief  houses.  Between  the  country  book- 
sellers and  the  leading  publishers  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  there  is  kept  up  a  con- 
tinual correspondence.  For  convenience,  orders 
are  usually  sent  monthly;  and  the  collecting  for 
monthly  parcels  forms  one  of  the  remarkable  pheno- 
mena of  the  Row.  The  day  of  making  up,  called 
'magazine  day,'  is  the  last,  or  last  but  one,  of 
the  month,  when  periodicals  for  the  succeeding 
month  are  collected  and  despatched.  In  receiv- 
ing and  forwarding  of  enclosures  by  these  monthly 
parcels,  there  prevails  a  spirit  of  mutual  accommo- 
dation, which  is  exceedingly  commendable,  and 
without  which,  indeed,  a  large  portion  of  the  book- 
trade  would  be  at  a  stand.  By  means  of  enclo- 
sures, booksellers  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
country  are  able  to  procure  small  supplies  from 
different  pubHshers  at  a  trifling  charge  for  carriage 
— with  what  result  of  convenience  to  the  pubEc 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  The  execution  of  foreign 
orders  is,  of  course,  comprehended  in  the  business 
of  the  publisher;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that,  in 
preparing  books,  any  account  is  usually  taken  of 
probable  sales  abroad.  In  this  respect,  the  book- 
trade  of  England  differs  materially  from  that  of 
Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States. 
Books  are  manufactured  almost  exclusively  in  refer- 
ence to  the  home-trade.  The  colonies,  left  to  be 
supplied  as  they  best  may,  import  large  quan- 
tities of  English  copyright-works  at  a  low  price 
from  foreign  coimtries,  more  particvdarly  the  United 
States.  As  some  varieties  of  books,  however, 
have  lately  been  cheapened  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  to  meet  the  growing  taste  for  reading 
among  the  humbler  classes,  the  English  book-trade 
is,  by  a  natural  process,  adapting  itself  to  compete 
with  pirated  editions  in  the  colonial  market.  On 
one  point,  there  is  reason  for  gratulation.  The 
pubBshers  of  the  United  Kingdom  (with  some 
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obscure  exceptions)  have  ceased  to  make  reprisals 
on  American  copyrights,  and  left  to  the  publishers 
of  the  United  States  the  dishonour  of  preying  on 
the  literature  of  their  neighbours. 

The  plan  of  issuing  neat  cheap  editions  of  popu- 
lar works,  was  struck  out  a  hundred  years  ago 
(1760—1770)  by  Alexander  Donaldson,  an  Edin- 
burgh bookseller  above  referred  to,*  and  was  followed 
up  by  several  publishers  in  London,  one  of  whom, 
C.  Cooke  of  Paternoster  Row  (1790 — 1800),  issued  an 
extensive  series  of  cheap  reprints,  of  a  pocket-size, 
called  Cooke's  Editions,  which  for  tastefulness  of 
preparation  have  never  been  excelled.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century,  Suttaby's,  Sharpe's, 
Walker's,  and  Dove's  pocket  editions,  though,  from 
their  small  type,  more  fanciful  than  useM,  were 
stock  articles  in  the  trade.  About  1817 — 1818,  some 
enterprising  booksellers  began  to  break  through 
certain  old  usages  of  the  trade,  by  issuing  reprints  of 
standard  works,  in  a  good  style  of  typography,  at 
considerably  reduced  prices.  At  the  same  time, 
numerous  cheap  periodicals  made  their  appearance; 
but  these,  for  the  most  part,  were  of  so  seditious, 
irreligious,  and  libeUous  a  character,  that  the  law 

*  According  to  the  act,  8  Anne,  c.  19,  the  copy- 
right of  a  book  was  for  14  years,  with  a  second  term 
of  14  years  contingent  on  the  author  being  alive  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  term.  While  such  was  the 
law,  publishers  who  bought  a  copyright  were  usually 
allowed,  ,hy  courtesy  of  the  trade,  to  continue  to  pub- 
lish their  works  unmolested  during  the  second  term, 
even  if  the  author  was  dead  when  the  first  term 
.expired.  Notwithstanding  this  act,  there  was  long  so 
little  precision  as  to  questions  of  literary  property, 
that  works  issued  by  London  publishers  were  freely 
reprinted  in  Edinburgh,  while  those  belonging  to  Edin- 
burgh publishers  were  similarly  dealt  with  in  London — 
for  example,  Ramsay's  Poems,  which  were  issued  by  the 
author  at  Edinburgh  in  1725,  were  reprinted  in  London, 
and  also  in  Dublin,  in  1731.  Alexander  Donaldson,  of 
Edinburgh,  is  said  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  kind 
of  trade,  though  from  any  evidence  on  the  subject,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
law.  In  order  to  extend  his  sale  of  cheap  reprints,  he 
opened  a  shop  in  the  Strand ;  a  step  which  brought  him 
into  collision  with  certain  publishers  in  London.  It  will 
be  recoUeoted  that  BosweU,  in  his  Life  of  Johnson, 
under  date  1763,  alludes  to  this  case  of  Donaldson,  who 
is  spoken  of  by  Johnson  as  '  a  fellow  who  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  state  of  the  law  to  injure  his  brethren ' — 
one  who,  supposing  he  did  reduce  the  price  of  books, 
'  is  no  better  than  Eobin  Hood,  who  robbed  the  rich  in 
order  to  give  to  the  poor.'  To  judge  from  the  htiga- 
tion  which  ensued,  Donaldson  scarcely  merited  these 
strictures.  In  1771,  certain  parties  in  London  pro- 
cured an  injunction  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
restrain  Alexander  Donaldson  from  printing  and  selling 
Thomson's  Seasons,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  their  pro- 
perty. Donaldson,  appealing  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
shewed  that  the  work  in  question  was  first  printed 
in  1729,  that  its  author  died  in  1748,  and  that  the 
copyright  expired  in  1757.  The  Lords  decided  in 
favour  of  Donaldson ;  thereby  settUng  the  point,  that 
copyright  depended  entirely  on  the  statute,  and  was  not 
an  inherent  and  interminable  right  of  property,  as  many 
seem  to  have  believed  it  to  have  been.  Some  details  of 
this  curious  and  important  case  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Coptkight.  Donaldson,  whose  enterprises  are 
spoken  of  approvingly  by  BosweU,  left  a  fortune,  which 
was  greatly  augmented  by  his  son,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lisher in  Edinburgh ;  and  the  total  sum,  amounting  to 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  miUion  sterUng,  was  bequeathed 
to  found  an  educational  hospital  for  poor  children. 
Tliis  building  adorns  the  environs  of  Edinburgh,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Scotland.  See 
Donaldson's  Hospitai.  This  is  not  the  only  hospital 
for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  book-trade. 
Thomas  Guy,  a  bookseller  in  Comhill,  London,  founded 
during  his  life  the  hospital  which  bears  his  name;  he 
died  in  1724.  See  Gut's  Hospital. 
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interposed  to  check  the  grovring  evil,  by  the  act  60 
Geo.  III.,  and  1  Geo.  IV.  e.  9.  See  Newspapeks.  Those 
cheap  unstamped  periodicals  which  appeared  during 
the  next  ten  years,  were  only  tolerated  when  strictly 
confined  to  mere  matter  of  amusement.  Of  the  few 
which  braved  the  jealousy  of  government,  the  only  one 
that  attained  to  permanent  success  was  the  Mirror, 
an  Ulustrated  weekly  sheet,  8vo  size,  projected  by 
John  Limbird  in  London,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  November  22,  1822.  When,  therefore,  in 
1827,  the  Society  for  Diffusing  Useful  Knowledge 
began  to  issue  its  low-priced  scientific  treatises — and 
when,  in  the  same  year,  Archibald  Constable  com- 
menced the  cheap  series  of  works  in  original  literature, 
called  Constable's  Miscellany — the  public  were  already 
in  some  measure  familiar  with  a  certain  class  of  cheap 
books.  Yet,  viewing  all  previous  enterprises  of 
this  kind  as  fitful  and  insufficient,  as  well  as  unsup- 
ported by  any  breadth  of  appreciation,  we  have  to 
refer  to  this  period  (1827 — 1832)  for  the  true  origin 
of  what  is  now  designated  the  '  cheap  press.'  Con- 
stable's attempt  to  cheapen  literature  was  happily 
coincident  with  a  general  awakening  in  the  public 
mind,  and  proved  eminently  successful ;  imitations 
followed ;  a  variety  of  serial  works,  in  small 
volumes,  for  popular  use  made  their  appearance. 
A  similar  popularising  of  the  price  of  periodicals 
was  the  next  step  in  advance.  Several  cheap 
sheets  of  an  entertaining  nature  were  issued,  similar 
to  Limbird's  Mirror,  though  more  resembling  a 
newspajier  in  shape,  but  for  various  reasons  most  of 
them  soon  disappeared.  At  this  juncture,  taking 
advantage  of  the  growing  demand  for  cheap  Htera- 
ture,  and  desirous  of  guiding  it  in  a  right  du-ection, 
William  and  Robert  Chambers  of  Edinburgh  began, 
on  the  4th  of  February  1832,  to  issue  Charnbers's 
Edinburgh  Journal,  a  weekly  sheet  at  l^i^. ;  and  on 
the  31st  of  March  following,  appeared  in  London  the 
Penny  Magazine  of  the  Society  for  the  Difiiision  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  So  many  cheap  publications 
of  various  kinds  followed,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  particularise  them  in  this  brief  sketch. 
The  efforts  to  establish  a  cheap  press  were  much 
facilitated  by  two  great  inventions — the  paper- 
making  machine,  and  the  printing  machine,  both 
of  recent  introduction.  The  continued  issue  of 
cheap  reprints  of  popular  works  out  of  copy- 
right, has  greatly  changed  the  aspect  of  the  trade ; 
and  although  works  at  the  old  prices  are  as 
numerous  as  ever,  cheap  books  of  an  unpro%'ing 
tendency  are  now  placed  within  general  reach. 
By  the  enterprise  of  certain  publishers,  new  and 
copyright  works  are  also  now  issued  in  a  cheap 
form,  in  boards,  with  coloured  paper  covers — ^the 
prices  of  these  neat  and  handy  volumes  being 
from  Is.  to  2s.  M.  each.  The  trade  in  this  class  of 
books,  and  in  cheap  periodicals  and  newspapers, 
has  been  largely  developed  by  railways.  On  the 
platforms  of  all  the  chief  termini  and  stations, 
there  are  stalls  for  the  sale  of  books,  periodicals,  and 
newspapers.  These  stalls,  consisting  of  a  counter 
and  some  shelving,  which  can  be  closed  in  with 
shutters  at  night,  are  rented  from  the  railway 
companies  by  different  booksellers,  from  whose  head 
estabhshments  supphes  ceaselessly  radiate.  One 
London  firm,  in  February  1860,  had  120  stalls.  In 
1859,  a  leading  publisher  of  Railway  Literature,  sold 
750,000  books,  varying  in  price  from  Is.  to  2s.  M. 

The  sudden  and  successful  rise  of  a  cheap  press  was 
not  viewed  with  complacency  by  the  fathers  of  the 
trade,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  believed  that,  like 
niany  other  novelties,  it  would  have  its  day,  and 
disappear.  Viewed,  therefore,  as  temporary  and 
undignified,  the  cheap  press  was  left  to  force  its  way 
in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  ardent  yoimg  publishers, 
who,  extending  their  operations,  at  longlii  assumed 
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a  position  -whicli  could  not  fail  to  command  respect, 
and  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation.  Latterly,  the 
old-establislied  firms  have  begun,  though  in ;  a 
hesitating  way,  to  issue  a  cheap  class  of  publica- 
tions,' by  reprinting  and  otherwise.  At  the  same 
time,  these  firms,  besides  generally  maintaining 
the  old  prices, '  unite  to  keep  good  editions  of 
V  standard  works  in  print.  These  '  trade  editions,'  as 
they  are  termed,  are  printed  and  supplied  in  shares ; 
each  party  concerned  taking  an  interest  in  their 
sale,  and  being  so  far  precluded  from  attempting 
the  issue  of  rival  editions.  The  names  of  all  the 
proprietors  of  these  joint-stock  books  are  printed  on 
the  title-page. 

As  circiUating  libraries,  by  creating  a  taste  for 
reading,  led  to  the  estabhshment  of  the  cheap 
press,  so,  as  might  be  expected,  has  the  cheap  press 
extended  the  sphere  of  literature,  and  given  rise  to 
public  libraries  and  book-clubs ;  and  even  circulating 
libraries,  which  for  a  time  suffered  from  the  deluge 
of  minor  publications,  have  begun  not  only  to  revive, 
but  to  assiune  dimensions  ■  beyond  precedent.  We 
now  hear  of  these  concerns  in  London  despatching 
parcels  of  new  books  to  subscribers  all  over  the 
United  Kingdom ;  for  which,  transit  by  railway 
offers  facilities.  By  one  of  these  circulating  Hbraries, 
as  many  as  2000  copies  of  a  single  work  at  eighteen 
shilHngs  or  a  guinea  are  sometimes  added;  so  that 
in  many  cases  what  would  formerly  have  been  con- 
sidered to  be  large  editions,  are  absorbed  by  one 
purchaser.  After  being  iised  for  several  months, 
the  overplus  copies  belonging  to  these  libraries 
are  disposed  of  at  from  a  half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
original  price ;  and  the  readiness  with  which  they 
find  customers  among  the  lesser  libraries  throughout 
the  country,  is  alone  an  evidence  of  the  increasing 
demand  for  books. 

The  selling  of  second-hand  books  from  open  stalls, 
and  from  booths  (q.  v.),  is  a  practice  so  ancient 
as  to  be  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  stationarii 
of  the  middle  ages.  Some  men  of  considerable 
note  in  the  book-trade  began  in  the  humble 
quality  of  staU-keepers.  The  most  celebrated  case 
of  this  kind  is  perhaps  that  of  James  Lackingtdn 
(q.v.).  He  commenced  his  remarkable  career  by 
keeping  a  small  stall  of  old  books,  which,  while 
working  as  a  shoemaker,  he  placed  at  his  door  in 
one  of  the  obscure  streets  of  the  metropolis ;  and 
who,  from  his  ultimate  success,  was  able  to  inscribe 
the  proud  boast,  Svtor  ultra  crepidam  fdieiter  ausus, 
on  his  very  entertaining  memoirs.  Though  more 
common  formerly  than  now,  book-stalls  are  still  seen 
in  every  large  European  city.  They  particularly 
abound  in  Paris — chiefly  on  the  quays  near  the 
Pont-Neuf ;  and  at  all  the  great  continental  fairs, 
stalls  of  new  and  second-hand  books  are  conspicu- 
ous. Booksellers  at  one  time  took  their  place  among 
the  stall-keepers  on  market-days  in  English  provin- 
cial towns,  nor  have  they  altogether  disappeared. 
Michael  Johnson,  bookseller  in  Lichfield,  was  in  the 
habit  of  setting  up  a  stall  for  the  sale  of  his  wares, 
every  market-day,  in  Uttoxeter.  On  one  occasion, 
confined  to  bed  by  indisposition,  he  requested  his 
son  Samuel  to  visit  the  market,  and  attend  the  stall 
in  his  place,  which  he  refused  to  do.  How  this  act 
of  criminal  pride  and  filial  disobedience  preyed  in 
after-years  on  the  mind  of  the  great  lexicographer; 
and  how,  in  his  old  age,  to  expiate  this  juvenile 
delinquency,  he  went  to  TJttoxeteron  a  market-day, 
and  stood  on  the  site  of  his  father's  stall  for  the 
space  of  an  hour  bareheaded  in  the  rain,  exposed  to 
the  jeers  of  the  bystanders,  are  among  the  most  char- 
acteristic circumstances  narrated  in  the  life  of  this 
extraordinary  man  (see  Boswell,  Oroker's  post  8vo 
edition,  vol.  x.  p.  103).  The  flood  of  cheap  publications 
thirty  years  ago,  which  has  been  already  referred  to, 


greatly  damaged  the  stall-trade  in  old  books.  Never- 
theless, there  remain  in  London  some  good  book- 
stalls and  booths,  and  in  Edinburgh,  though  fallen 
from  their  high  estate,  book-stalls  are  stifl  visible. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  business  is 
losing  its  picturesque  character;  it  is  getting  into  a 
regular  shop-trade,  and  attaining  to  dimensions  far 
beyond  the  notions  of  the  old  class  of  stall-keepers. 
London,  of  course,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  second- 
hand book-trade;  but  it  is  also  conducted  on  a. 
respectable  scale  in  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  Nor- 
wich, Bristol,  and  some  other  centres  of  wealth  and 
intelligence.  The  dealers  procure  suppUes  chiefly 
at  public  auctions  of '  the  libraries  of  deceased 
clergymen,'  professors,  and  private  gentlemen,  of 
which  sales  there  is  a  constant  succession  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere.*  At  these 
auctions,  good  editions  of  standard  books  may 
usually  be  obtained  at  moderate  prices;  but  rare 
and  curious  works, '  prized  by  the  '  bibliomaniac,' 
frequently  bring  very  high  sums.  See  Bibliomaiha. 
Dealers  in  second-hand  books  send  catalogues  to 
their  customers  throughout  the  country;  and  from 
this  source  not  a  few  gentlemen's  libraries  are 
mainly  made  up.  During  the  past  ten  years,  there 
has  been  a  growing  scarcity  of  second-hand  high- 
class  works,  in  consequence  of  the  purchase  of  large 
quantities  for  pubho  libraries  forming  in  the  United 
States.  From  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  there 
has  been  a  similar  export-trade  in  splendid  old 
editions  to  North  America. 

At  one  period,  it  was  usual  to  limit  editions  to 
from  500  to  1000,  or  1250  copies,  and  impressions  of 
2000  were  considered  excessive.  Now,  large  editions 
are  more  frequently  the  nUe  than  the  exception, 
particularly  as  regards  books  adapted  for  the 
circulating  libraries.  As  the  cost  of  composition 
(setting  the  types)  is  the  same  for  a  large  as  for 
a  small  edition,  and  as  the  charge  for  press-work 
is  only  a  little  more  for  a  larger  than  »  smaUer 
impression,  the  profit  on  a  book  rises  rapidly  in 
proportion  as  the  quantity  put  to  press  increases. 
In  the  case  of  cheap  books,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  large  impressions  be  sold,  in  order  that  they 
may  realise  any  profit  to  the  publisher.  In  prepar- 
ing this  class  of  books,  therefore,  to  the  extent 
of  from  20,000  to  50,000  impressions,  the  element 
of  composition  dwindles  into  insignificance.  The 
chief  things  taken  into  account  are  paper,  machine- 
printing,  and  boarding.  Paper,  however,  being  the 
matter  of  most  serious  concern,  the  weight  is 
rigorously  computed  beforehand  by  putting  a  sample 
volume  into  the  scales.  To  avoid  delay,  and  also  to 
save  outlay  in  preparing  future  impressions,  it  is 
customary  to  stereotype  cheap  books  and  periodicals. 
Although,  like  composition,  stereotyping  forms  a 
minor  charge,  the  accumulation  of  stereotype-plates 
at  length  becomes  considerable,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  overplus  stock,  forms  a  burden  on  the  capital  of 
the  publisher. 

The  changes  produced  in  the  English  book-trade 
by  the  cheap  press,  are  not  more  remarkable  than 
that  improvement  in  taste,  which  has  subdued  the 
traffic  in  books  of  a  politically  objectionable,  and 
of  a  demoralising  character.  Contrary  to  fears  enter- 
tained on  the  subject,  the  cheapening  of  books, 
periodicals,  and  newspapers  has  in  no  perceptible 
degree  deteriorated  literature.  The  sale  of  books 
of  a  grossly  demoralising  tendency  has  been  driven 

*  By  the  principal  auctioning  establishments  in  Ion- 
don,  five  in  number,  in  1859,  there  were  sold  800,000 
volumes  of  second-hand  books,  besides  1,389,000  volumes 
of  new  works  in  quires  and  boards.  In  Edinburgh 
(chiefly  at  Nisbet's),  there  are  sold  every  year  by  auction 
from  80,000  to  100,000  volumes  of  second-hand  books. 
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Into  obscurity,  and  in  otter  ways  ciroiunsoribed  by 
a  recent  act  of  parliament  (21  and  22  Vict.  cap.  83) ; 
and  it  is  demonstrable,  as  regards  periodicals,  tbat 
tbose  of  an  objectionable  kind  form  but  a  small 
proportion  of  tbe  whole.  On  this  subject,  we  offer 
the  f oUowiug  statement,  the  result  of  careful  inquiry 
into  the  cheap  periodical  trade  in  1859 — 1860: 
Religious  but  not  sectarian  periodicals,  at  ^d.. 
Id.,  and  l^d.  each,  20  in  number,  aggregate  issue 
per  month,  1,436,500.  Two  periodicals  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  of  London,  one  sold  at  Id., 
and  the  other  at  id.,  aggregate  issue  per  month, 
804,000.  Temperance,  at  ^3.  and  Id  each,  9  in 
number,  aggregate  issue  per  month,  203,000.  IJseful, 
educational,  and  entertaining  literature  at  Id.,  l^d., 
and  2d.  each,  7  in  number,  aggregate  issue  per  month, 
2,400,000.  Novels,  stories,  ballads,  &c.,  at  Id.  each, 
6  in  number,  aggregate  issue  per  month,  3,200,000. 
Romances  and  tales  to  excite  the  sentiments  of 
wonder  and  horror,  mostly  at  Id.  each,  60  in 
number ;  the  issue  of  these  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained, but  it  is  believed  to  reach  the  monthly 
aggregate  of  1,500,000.  Stories  and  memoirs  of  an 
immoral  nature  at  Id.  each,  4  in  number,  aggre- 
gate issue  per  month,  52,500.  Freethinkiug  and 
irreligious,  2  in  number,  with,  it  is  believed,  a 
comparatively  limited  circulation.  According  to 
this  view,  the  cheap  periodical  literature  may  be 
classed  and  summed  up  in  amount  as  follows:  I. 
Works  of  an  improving  tendency,  circulation  per 
month,  8,043,500.  2.  Works  of  an  exciting  nature, 
but  not  positively  immoral,  circulation  per  month, 
1,500,000.  3.  Works  immoral,  and  opposed  to  the 
religion  of  the  country,  circulation  per  month 
probably  under  80,000. 

Obviously,  the  sale  of  such  an  enormous  mass  of 
cheap  sheets  would  be  overwhelmiug  *o  the  ordinary 
trade ;  in  point  of  fact,  the  writing  and  publishing, 
and  also  the  retaiKng,  of  the  more  widely  circidated 
penny  papers  are  conducted  as  a  separate  business. 
The  sales  are  effected  chiefly  by  means  of  small 
shops  iu  back-streets,  the  purchasers  being,  besides 
domestic  servants,  all  varieties  of  persons,  old  and 
young,  who  reside  iu  these  humble  localities.  The 
rise  of  these  cheap  periodical  and  newspaper  shops, 
in  adaptation  to  new  social  wants,  is  not  the  least 
remarkable  of  the  '  signs  of  the  times.'  Nor  can  it 
be  spoken  of  with  regret.  With  other  commodities 
the  huxter  dispenses  the  weekly  pennyworth  of 
literary  amusement,  which,  enjoyed  in  the  poorest 
family  circle,  enlivens  the  most  dreary  fate,  and  if 
not  directly  elevating  in  its  tendency,  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  do  at  least  some  good  as  a  substitute  for 
more  exceptionable  means  of  excitement.  On 
general  grounds  there  is  cause  for  congratulation. 
Considering  the  preponderatingly  large  propor- 
tion of  cheap  periodicals  of  an  unobjectionable, 
and  not  uninstructive  kind,  and  looking  also  at 
the  perfect  freedom  now  enjoyed  by  every  depart- 
ment of  the  press,  we  have  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  vastly  improved  state  of  pubho  feeling,  with 
which  cheap  literature  has  steachly  kept  pace,  since 
the  reign  of  George  IV.  Not  even  in  the  most 
objectionable  of  the  irreligious  prints  is  there  any- 
thing at  all  resembling  the  scurrilities  which  were 
at  one  time  prevalent.  The  classes  of  books  and 
periodicals,  which  a  number  of  years  ago  consisted 
of  coarsely  offensive  attacks  on  the  government, 
church,  laws,  &c.,  have  entirely  disappeared,  and 
at  no  time  in  its  whole  history  has  the  book-trade 
of  Great  Britain  been  on  a  more  healthy  footing 
than  it  is  at  present. 

Limited  by  the  generally  imperfect  state  of 
education  and  inaptitude  for  reading,  the  ordinary 
book -trade  is  also  obstructed  on  account  of  large 
sections  of  the  people  still  speaking  some  form  of 


the  Celtic  language,  and  being  unable  to  understand 
English.  The  Scottish  Highlanders,  Welsh,  Manx, 
and  aboriginal  Irish,  are  less  or  more  in  this 
condition.  In  Ireland,  there  exists  a  press  specially 
devoted  to  those  who,  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  still  hold  to  the  ancient  vernacular.  In 
Wales,  the  publishing  of  books  and  sheets  in  the 
native  tongue  is  conducted  with  remarkable  activity. 
Some  are  translations  from  English  works  of  a 
useful  and  popular  kind,  occasionally  illustrated 
with  wood-engravings ;  and  the  circimistance  of 
there  being  a  taste  and  demand  for  such  produc- 
tions, affords  a  favourable  view  of  the  intellectual 
advancement  of  the  principality.  The  Highlands 
and  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  on  the  contrary, 
produce  no  literature,  native  or  translated ;  and 
the  Gaelic  books  in  the  hands  of  the  people  are 
extremely  limited  in  variety  and  number. 

Entirely  separated  from  the  general  book-trade, 
there  flourishes  a  system  of  publishing  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  We  allude  to  the  Canvassing  Trade,  which 
consists  iu  the  plan  of  disposing  of  books  in 
weekly  and  monthly  numbers  or  parts.  The  busi- 
ness is  conducted  by  only  a  few  houses  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  one  or  two  other  places. 
Canvassers  are  employed  to  go  from  door  to 
door,  to  procure  subscribers ;  and  the  numbers 
are  delivered  periodically,  till  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. On  account  of  the  expense  of  canvass- 
ing and  dehvery,  books  sold  in  this  manner  are 
necessarily  much  dearer  than  if  disposed  of  through 
the  ordinary  channels  of  trade.  The  method,  how- 
ever, of  buying  books  in  smalt  portions  at  a  time, 
accommodates  certain  classes  of  customers,  and 
has  been  the  means  of  disseminating  an  improving 
Mterature^Bibles,  with  notes  and  illustrations, 
and  works  of  piety  in  particular — in  quarters  not 
reached  by  the  operations  of  the  bookseller. 

Apart,  likewise,  from  the  general  trade,  the  pub- 
lication of  small  books,  tracts,  and  periodicals  is 
carried  on  to  a  large  extent  by  associations  for 
religious  purposes,  the  funds  for  which  are  raised  by 
voluntary  subscriptions.  As  far  as  concerns  the 
distribution  of  purely  religious  tracts  among  the 
unfortunate  and  less  instructed  members  of  the 
community,  no  fault  is  foimd  with  the  operations  of 
these  societies.  But  when  such  associations  address 
themselves  to  the  publication  of  volumes  and  illus- 
trated periodicals,  differing  in  no  material  respect 
from  the  ordinary  products  of  private  enterprise,  and 
intended  not  for  gratuitous  distribution,  but  for  sale, 
a  certain  iajury  is  felt  to  be  unbecomingly  inflicted 
on  the  trade,  which  can  no  more  be  justified  than 
the  damage  done  to  free  competition  by  the  giving 
of  bounties  on  particular  manufactures.  Notice 
has  been  taken  of  two  periodicals  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  of  London,  the  circulation  of  which 
must  be  allowed  to  be  fostered  in  this  manner,  and 
other  works  could  be  pointed  out  as  being  so  greatly 
cheapened  by  the  same  objectionable  method  as  to 
be  placed  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  fair 
commercial  competition.  See  Religious  Tract 
Societies. 

Another  distinct  kind  of  trade  is  that  of  printing 
and  publishing  authorised  versions  of  the  Bible,  New 
Testament,  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  pre- 
paration of  these  works  has  always  been  a  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown,  which  grants  exclusive  privileges 
or  patent  rights  to  certain  parties  for  the  purpose. 
From  old  usage,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  are 
treated  separately.  The  last  patent  for  England 
was  granted  by  George  IV.  to  Andrew  Strahan, 
George  Eyre,  and  Andrew  Spottiswoode,  for  a 
term  of  thirty  years;  and  having  commenced  on 
the  21st  of  January  1830,  it  consequently  expired 
on   the  21st  January  1860.      The  universities  of 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  enjoyed  the  right  of 
printing  Bibles,  &o.,  in  common  -mm  the  patentees ; 
but  in  their  case,  it  is  a  simple  affair  of  permission, 
they  have  no  power  to  prohibit  or  prosecute.  See 
Patent. 

In  Ireland,  George  III.,  in  1766,  granted  a  Bible 
patent  to  Boulton  Grierson  for  forty  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  George  Grierson,  who,  in 
1811,  obtained  a  renewal,  and  is  still,  with  Mr 
Keeue,  the  Irish  patentee.  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin, 
has  also  a  concurrent  right ;  but  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are,  by  the  Irish  printers'  own  patent, 
permitted  to  import  their  Bibles  into  Ireland. 

In  Scotland,  the  last  patent  expired  in  1839,  and 
was  not  renewed  in  consequence  of  remonstrances 
from  that  country,  to  the  effect  that  if  its  printing 
were  left  free,  the  Bible  would  be  sold  at  a  consider- 
ably lower  price  than  it  had  hitherto  been.  Such 
has  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  crown  appoints 
a  board  with  authority  to  grant  licences  to  parties 
desirous  to  print  editions  of  the  Bible  and  other 
books  falling  within  the  royal  prerogative,  such  as 
the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
See  Abridgment  of  Specifications  relating  to  Print- 
ing, &c.,  ■printed  hy  order  of  tlie  Commissioners  of 
Patents,  London,  1859. 

The  cheapening  of  the  Bible  in  Scotland  having 
tended  to  lower  prices  in  England,  the  possibility 
of  any  further  reduction  seems  doubtful.  One 
noticeable  feature  in  the  trade  in  Bibles  is,  that 
the  publishers  in  England  sell  them  only  in  sheets. 
They  are  .bought  in  large  numbers  by  bookbinders, 
who  do  them  up  in  various  styles ;  some  very 
neatly  with  gilt  edges,  which  they  sell  to  retailers 
at  about  lid.  per  copy.  Other  copies,  costing, 
perhaps,  not  more  than  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  in  sheets,  are 
bound  in  velvet,  morocco,  tortoisesheU,  or  other 
ornamental  bindiiigs,  and  retailed  as  high  as  three 
guineas  each.  It  is  computed  that  in  London  alone, 
nearly  500  persons  are  employed  in  binding  Bibles 
and  Prayer-books.  Prom  their  cheapness,  but  more 
particularly  from  their  accuracy,  English  printed 
Bibles  and  New  Testaments  are  purchased  in  large 
quantities  by  the  United  States.  Other  large  pur- 
chasers are  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
makes  large  purchases  of  Prayer-books,  in  addition. 

Although  the  printing  of  the  authorised  version  of 
the  Bible,  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  with  as  well  as  without  notes,  seems  to 
be  reserved  by  the  crown,  practically  no  objection 
is  taken  to  the  printing  of  these  works  with  notes 
and  comments.  Many  such  editions  are  accordingly 
prepared  and  issued  by  publishers,  often  in  a  style 
of  great  elegance ;  nor  have  we  ever  heard  the 
accuracy  of  their  text  impugned.  Translations  of 
the  Bible,  other  than  the  authorised  version,  are  also 
issued  freely  by  Koman  Catholic  and  other  bodies. 

The  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  also 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  the  four  Scotch  univer- 
sities; and  the  colleges  of  Eton,  Winchester,  and 
Westminster;  were  so  much  alarmed  by  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1772,  in  favour  of  Donald- 
son's right  to  reprint  works  not  protected  by  the 
copyright  law  of  8  Anne,  c.  19,  that  they  applied  for 
and  obtained  an  act  of  parhameut,  15  Geo.  HI.  c. 
53,  giving  them  a  perpetual  copyright  of  all  works 
belonging  to  them,  or  which  might  afterwards  be 
bequeathed  to  or  acquired  by  them.  The  only  work 
in  existence  older  than  the  present  century,  claimed 
by  any  of  the  above  institutions,  to  which  any  value 
can  be  attached,  is  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
with  his  life  and  continuation.  The  right  to  this  and 
other  works  possessed  by  the  university  of  Oxford, 
was  confirmed  by  the  last  Copyright  Act,  5  and  6 
Vict.  c.  45.   It  wUl,  therefore,  be  understood  that  the 


printing  and  publishing  of  Lord  Clareildoh'S  History 
of  the  Rebellion  remains  an  ahsolute  and  perpetual 
monopoly  in  the  vmiversity  of  Oxford — a  curious 
exemption  from  the  ordinary  and  terminable  claim  of 
copyright,  and  singularly  at  variance  with  modem 
notions  of  free-trade.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  profits  of  the  first  edition  were  very  great, 
and  were  applied  by  the  university  towards  the 
erection  of  the  '  Clarendon  Press,'  which  was  for 
a  long  time  the  university  press ;  but,  its  business 
increasing,  the  '  Clarendon '  has  been  superseded 
by  the  'University  Printing  House;'  the  former 
building,  a  very  handsome  one,  being  used  for  other 
pftrposes.  Besides  Godson's  Law  of  Patents  and 
Copyrights,  and  Supplements,  see  Dr  Ingram's 
Memorials  of  Public  Buildings  of  Oxford,  new 
edition,  1848,  p.  11 ;  and  see  the  Oxford  University 
Calendar  for  1859,  p.  88. 

Publishers  are  under  the  legal  obligation  to 
deliver,  free,  a  copy  of  every  work  they  issue  (new 
editions  without  alterations  excepted)  to  the  five  fol- 
lowing public  institutions : — Library  of  the  British 
Museum;  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford;  Public  Lib- 
rary, Cambridge ;  Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin ; 
and  Library  of  Faculty  of  Advocates,  Edinburgh. 
This  obhgation,  imposed  by  a  clause  in  the  Copy- 
right Act  (see  Copykight),  is  usually  spoken  of 
as  an  unjustifiable  burden,  and  no  doubt  it  is 
so;  but  it  is  chiefly  from  causing  trouble  that  it 
becomes  matter  for  complaint.  In  comparison  with 
the  immense  benefits  conferred  on  Uterature  by  the 
public  libraries  mentioned,  the  value  of  the  books 
(with  some  exceptions)  claimed  by  them  is  insig- 
nificant. In  practice,  not  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  cheap  books  and  sheets  issued  are  given  or 
claimed ;  which  is  perhaps  unavoidable,  for  if  they 
were,  no  ordioary  building  could  contain  them. 

The  English  book-trade  has  been  lately  much 
indebted  to  certain  hberal  Post-office  arrangements. 
Manuscripts,  proof-sheets,  books,  periodicals,  and 
catalogues,  if  left  open  at  the  ends,  may  now  be 
transmitted  by  post  at  an  exceedingly  small  charge. 
See  PoST-OlTlCE. 

Unitedly,  the  whole  trade  of  publishing  and 
bookseUiog  forms  an  important  staple  of  national 
industry — ^inferior  to  some  other  manufactures  and 
trades,  yet  great  when  viewed  in  relation  to  its  past 
history,  and  to  the  stiU  imperfect  state  of  education 
among  large  masses  of  the  people,  and  respectable 
from  the  number  of  men  of  high  character  who  are 
connected  with  it.  In  reckoning  the  number  of  new 
works  issued  from  the  press  annually,  we  may  take 
the  number  of  entries  of  distinct  books,  volumes, 
sheets,  maps,  &c.,  lodged  by  publishers  at  the 
British  Museum,  in  terms  of  the  Copyright  Act. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  return  for  1859 : 
Books :  complete  works,  5507 ;  consisting  of  volumes, 
in  process  of  publication,  5642 ;  parts,  15,767 ;  single 
sheets,  236 — ^total  21,645.  Music  :  complete  works, 
volumes  and  pieces,  4066.  Maps  in  sheets,  3071  ; 
atlases,  whole  or  in  parts,  25 — total,  3096.  Grand  total 
of  articles,  28,807.  In  1854,  the  number  was  19,578. 
The  difference  shews  the  rise  since  that  period.  In 
1856,  according  to  the  tables  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  imports  of  books  into  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  5771  owts.,  of  which  2226  cwts.  were  from 
France,  and  709  cwts.  from  the  United  States.  The 
exports  in  hundredweights  were  as  foUows :  Russia, 
20 ;  Hanover,  158 ;  Hanse  Towns,  637 ;  Holland,  553 ; 
France,  670;  Turkey,  204;  Egypt,  2004;  United 
States,  11,977;  ChUi,  117;  Malta,  267;  South 
Africa,  826 ;  Mauritius,  71 ;  East  Indies,  2443 ; 
Australia,  6535;  British  America,  1373;  West 
Indies,  617;  all  other  states,  1622— total,  30,094 
cwts.,  the  value  of  which,  at  £14  per  hundred- 
weight, is  about  £425,000.     It  is  seen  that  the 
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exports  are  fivefold  more  tlian  the  imports ;  also 
that  we  export  to  Australia  alone  more  than  we 
import  from  all  countries,  and  to  the  United  States 
double  as  much.  A  system  of  more  free  and  un- 
taxed import  of  foreign-printed  English  works 
would,  in  various  ways,  introduce  changes  into  the 
took- trade,  and  have  a  tendency  to  alter  some  of  its 
traditional  usages. 

In  Germany,  where  printing  originated,  the  book- 
trade  became  also  first  established,  and  the  principal 
mart  was  Frankfort,  to  the  fairs  of  which  the  early 
booksellers  and  printers  resorted.  Leipsic,  also, 
became  a  great  mart  for  books  as  early  as  1680 ; 
yet  this  ancient  city  is  only  one  of  many  places  of 
book  preparation  in  Germany.  Among  them,  Stutt- 
gart has  taken  a  front  rank,  since  about  1830,  as 
an  agency  place  for  the  South  German  book-trade, 
whilst  H-ankfort  has  now  greatly  lost  its  ancient 
prestige.  Throughout  the  different  states  of  the  Con- 
federation, more  particularly  Prussia  and  Saxony, 
printing  and  publishing  are  largely  carried  on; 
and  from  the  various  places  of  publication  a  great 
proportion  of  entii'e  editions  of  works  is  transferred 
to  Leipsic  agents,  who  disperse  the  books  throughoirt 
Germany  and  all  those  countries  for  the  book-trade 
of  which  the  city  of  Leipsic  forms  the  nucleus.  Hence 
arises  the  important  peculiarity  of  German  Htera- 
ture,  that  literary,  artistic,  and  scientific  activity 
is  not  limited  to,  or  monopolised  by  any  single 
city,  and  that,  conseqiiently,  authors  do  not  need 
to  resort  to  a  metropolis  for  encouragement  or 
any  professional  labour.  Formerly,  the  bookseEers 
from  the  various  parts  of  Germany,  and  those 
countries  which  are  dependent,  in  some  measiure, 
upon  Germany,  on  account  of  aifinity  of  language 
and  identity  of  aspirations — such  as  Holland, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  &c. — used 
to  meet  at  Leipsic  twice  a  year,  at  Easter  and 
Michaelmas,  with  a  view  to  exchange  their  respec- 
tive publications,  and  arrange  for  settlement  of 
mutual  accounts.  At  present,  business  is  done  at 
Leipsic  through  a  system  of  agencies  by  commis- 
sioners there  established.  Every  bookseller  in 
Germany  and  the  adjacent  countries  has  his 
commissioner  at  Leipsic,  and  to  him  he  forwards 
packages  containing  copies  of  his  new  publication 
or  publications,  on  sale  or  retiun,  for  aU  the  book- 
sellers with  whom  he  has  an  account.  The  com- 
missioner then  distributes  the  packages  among  the 
Leipsic  commissioners,  every  one  of  whom  is  thus 
enabled,  out  of  the  many  packages  flowing  in  every 
week,  to  make  up  a  case  for  each  of  his  correspon- 
dents. At  the  end  of  the  year,  unsold  books  are 
returned  to  the  various  senders  by  means  of  the 
Leipsic  agency.  At  Easter,  during  the  fair,  the 
balances  are  now  mostly  paid  by  commissioner  to 
commissioner,  the  German  publishers  not  resorting 
as  much  as  formerly  to  the  fair ;  the  extension  of 
railway  communication,  and  other  circumstances 
facilitating  business,  having  somewhat  changed 
the  nature  of  the  trade.  The  method  of  sending 
parcels  of  new  works,  on  sale  or  return,  may 
not  be  satisfactory  according  to  English  notions, 
but  the  advantages  of  the  plan  are  obvious  in 
various  points  of  view.  There  is  no  country  in 
the  world  where  literary  and  scientific  novelties 
are  so  regularly  made  known  and  become  noticed 
as  in  Germany.  Let  the  book  be  what  it  may, 
within  six  weeks  after  its  first  publication  it  is 
known  all  over  Germany,  and  through  the  personal 
vigilance  of  the  retailers,  is  brou^t  everywhere 
rmder  the  notice  of  those  individuals  to  whom 
the  subject  treated  of  may  be  of  interest.  .This 
method  of  publication  has  the  merit  of  great  sim- 
pHcity,  and  secures  an  exemption  from  that  fright- 
ful expenditure  on  advertisements  to  make  books 
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known,  which  presses  on  the  English  publisher. 
On  this  account,  as  well  as  from  the  cheapness  of 
paper  and  printing,  and  the  simple  way  that  books 
are  for  the  most  part  done  up,  the  selling-prices 
of  every  variety  of  production  are  very  moderate. 
The  only  drawback  on  the  German  publisher  is, 
the  liability  to  heavy  returns  of  unsold  books ;  but 
this  he  doubtless  endeavours  to  avert  by  profes- 
sional tact  in  his  speculations  and  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  market.  It  is,  at  all  events,  the  belief 
of  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  German 
book-trade,  that  the  method  pursued  not  only  fur- 
nishes books  cheaper,  but  is  more  productive  to 
author  and  publisher  than  that  in  England;  and 
that  in  point  of  good  management  and  prosperity, 
it  exceeds,  or  at  least  equals,  the  book-trade  in  any 
other  country.  From  the  teeming  press  of  Mr 
Bernhard  Tauchnitz  of  Leipsic,  has  been  issued  a 
series  of  500  volumes  of  cheap  reprints  of  English 
popular  works,  in  a  pocket  size,  which  are  sold 
largely  in  Germany  and  some  other  continental 
countries.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  say  that,  as 
there  is  an  international  copyright  law  between 
Saxony  and  the  United  Kingdom,  these  Tauchnitz 
Editions,  as  they  are  termed,  are  issued  in  virtue  of 
an  honourable  arrangement  with  English  publishers 
and  authors,  and  are  accordingly  not  to  be  ranked 
with  the  piratical  issues  of  the  New  York  trade. 
Latterly,  the  sale  of  German  books  in  England, 
France,  and  North  America  has  rapidly  increased. 

In  France,  publishing  is  carried  on  chiefly  in 
Paris,  where  there  are  now  some  extensivp  printing 
establishments,  including  the  Imprimerie  Imperiale, 
provided  with  machinery  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
anything  of  the  kind  in  London.  As  regards  substan- 
tiahty  and  elegance,  French  books  occupy  a  place 
between  those  of  Germany  and  England.  They 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  done  up  simply  in  coloured 
paper  covers,  for  temporary  service ;  but  the  ink  is 
generally  better  than  that  used  in  England;  and 
works  when  of  a  superior  class  are  executed  with 
a  high  degree  of  taste — the  excellence  of  pictorial 
embellishments  being  always  conspicuous.  Certain 
voluminous  and  most  expensive  works  in  French, 
and  also  in  the  classical  languages,  occasionally 
issue  from  the  Parisian  press,  and  command  a  large 
sale;  orders  of  copies  for  university  and  pubUc 
libraries  all  over  the  continent  tending  to  promote 
these  gigantic  enterprises.  Although  confined  mainly 
to  Paris,  the  business  of  publishing,  or  at  least  of 
preparing  books  for  the  Parisian  market  and  for 
exportation,  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  several  provincial  towns.  Tours,  in  particular, 
is  the  seat  of  a  large  book-factory — ^that  of  Messrs 
Mame — ^in  which  printing,  designing,  engraving,  and 
binding  are  all  executed  on  the  ;^emises. 

According  to  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
1857,  the  following  were  the  French  imports  and 
exports  of  books  in  1855.  Value  of  imports, 
1,829,470  francs;  of  exports,  12,344,855  francs;  the 
export  trade  having  increased  30  per  cent,  since 
1851.  The  exports  are  to  Italy,  Germany,  Russia, 
Belgium,  North  America,  and  other  countries,  and 
a  portion  also  comes  to  England.  Between  France 
and  the  United  Kingdom  there  is  now  an  inter: 
national  law  of  copyright,  by  which  translations  oJE 
works  are  protected  in  either  coimtry,  when  the 
title-page  indicates  that  '  the  right  of  translation  is 
reserved.' 

In  the  17th  c,  various  cities  in  the  Dutch  Nether- 
lands bore  a  prominent  place  in  the  book-trade.  At 
Amsterdam,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  edition^ 
of  the  classics  were  executed;  while  from  Leyden, 
and  other  s6ats  of  learning,  exports  of  works  in 
law,  theology,  &c.,  formed  at  one  time  a  pros- 
perous commerce.    In  this  as  in  other  trades,  it  haa 
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been  the  fate  of  Holland  to  lose  its  former  repu- 
tation, for  in  the  present-'sday  its  book-trade  is 
on  a  comparatively  poor  scale.  That  part  of  the 
Netherlands,  now  known  as  Belgium,  once  under  a 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotism,  which  was  adverse 
to  a  free  press,  possesses .  now  a  flourishing  book- 
trade,  mainly,  we  believe,  on  account  of  ITrenoh  being 
the  language  generally  spoken.  Brussels,  as  a  kind 
of  minor  Paris,  is  the  seat  of  some  extensive  printing 
and  publishing  concerns ;  at  which  Parisian  works, 
as  is  well  known,  are  itnauthorisedly  reproduced,  and 
whence  exports  on  a  large  scale  are  made  to  foreign 
countries.  In  point  of  appearance,  Brussels  editions, 
in  all  but  the  name,  are  indistinguishable  from 
those  of  Paris.  According  to  a  return  of  the  minister 
of  finances  of  Belgium,  the  following  was  the  import 
and  export  trade  in  books  for  1856:  Value  of 
imports,  284,557  francs,  of  which  80  per  cent,  was 
from  France ;  value  of  exports,  2,446,578  francs,  of 
which  47  per  cent,  was  to  England,  and  63  to  all 
other  coimtries. 

Of  the  book-trade  in  Spain,  and  also  in  several 
Italian  states,  little  can  be  said  that  is  satisfactory. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  only  is  literature  begin- 
ning to  shew  signs  of  animation.  Among  ItaSan 
booksellers,  generally,  there  is  little  intelligence 
or  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  authors  are  in  many 
cases  compelled  to  be  their  own  publishers.  During 
the  last  twenty  years,  Germans  have  established 
bookselUng  houses  in  the  principal  cities,  as  Rome, 
Naples,  fiirin,  Milan,  Bologna,  Florence,  "Venice, 
and  Verona,  also  Trieste ;  and  under  their  auspices, 
as  far  as  local  laws  and  usages,  and  the  want  of 
proper  means  of  intercommunication,  will  permit, 
the  trade  may  be  expected  to  assume  an  organised 
form.  Already,  these  intelligent  foreigners  have 
done  much  to  keep  alive  a  knowledge  of  Italian 
literature. 

The  book- trade  of  the  United  States,  which  is  daily 
assuming  greater  proportions,  has  sprung  up  from 
small  beginnings  within  the  present  century.  As 
in  Germany,  the  business  of  publishing  is  mono- 
polised by  no  particular  city,  but  is  carried  on 
successfully  in  various  towns,  chiefly  throughout 
the  northern  and  middle  states  of  the  Union.  The 
following  particulars  respecting  the  trade  are  given 
in  Triimer's  Bibliographical  Guide  to  American 
Literature  (Lond.  1859).  '  In  1853,  there  were  355 
book-publishing  establishments  in  the  United  States. 
At  present,  the  number  is  more  than  400.  About 
three-fourths  of  these  are  located  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Boston ;  the  rest  being 
principafly  ia  Oiucinnati,  Charleston,  New  Orleans, 
Buffalo,  Auburn,  Albany,  Louisville,  Chicago,  St 
Louis,  and  Hartford.  There  are  more  than  3000 
booksellers  who  dispense  the  publications  of  these 
400  publishers,  besides  6000  or  7000  general  dealers 
who  connect  trade  in  books  with  the  ordinary 
stock  of  a  country  store.'  Several  of  the  large 
American  publishiag  houses,  like  those  of  Edin- 
burgh, unite  in  one  establishment  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  book  preparation  and  issue.  The  most 
extensive  of  this  class  is  that  of  the  Harpers 
in  New  York,  '  which  covers  half  an  acre ;  the 
building  alone  cost  £40,000;  their  annual  sales 
have  been  estimated  at  2,000,000  volumes ;  and 
they  employ  not  far  from  600  persons.'  At  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,  there  are  also  large  pubUshing 
establishment.  Of  these,  perhaps,  the  most  notable 
is  the  house  of  Lippincott  and  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
from  which  there  is  said  to  be  distributed  10  tons 
of  literature  every  24  hours.  Including  original 
works  and .  reprints  of  native  and  foreign  produo- 
tibns,  the  amount  of  the  American  book-trade  was 
estimated  in  1856  at  16,000,000  doUars.  Accord- 
ing to  the  authority  already  quoted,  a  change  is 


going  on  in  the  relative  proportions  of  British  and 
American  books  published  in  the  United  States ;  the 
British  works  having  fallen  from  70  per  cent,  of  the 
entife  consumption  m  1820,  to  20  per  cent,  in  1856. 
Admitting  that  such  is  the  case,  the  fact  is  notorious 
that  by  the  Harpers,  and  the  Appletons,  of  New 
York,  and  others,  the  reprinting  of  British  copy- 
right works  is  cai'ried  on  to  an  enormous  extent,  in 
defiance  of  all  remonstrances  to  the  contrary,  and 
even  in  disregard  to  the  claims  of  those  more  scru- 
pulous American  publishers  who  pay  for  and  import 
early  sheets  from  England.  The  unauthorised 
reprint  of  the  present  work  by  the  Appletons  affords 
an  example  of  these  piratical  practices. 

American  books  are  now  executed  with  neatness 
and  taste ;  their  wood-cut  embellishments  sometimes 
surpass  those  of  London ;  and  in  point  of  size  and 
price,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  well  adapted  for 
general  circulation.  On  account  of  the  prevalence 
of  education,  and  also  the  aspiring  habits  of  the 
people,  book-buyers  of  a  humble  position  in  life  are 

featly  more  numerous  than  they  are  in  the  United 
ingdom.  Looldng  on  the  American  book-trade  as, 
after  all,  stfll  in  its  infancy,  it  may  be  expected,  in  the 
progress  of  events,  to  go  on  in  a  vastly  accelerated 
ratio.  Latterly,  several  English  and  Scotch  publishers 
have  established  branches  of  their  business  in  New 
York ;  and  there  are  now  some  extensive  American 
commission-houses  in  London — from  which  inter- 
communion, happy  results  may  be  anticipated.' 
Books  are  sold  wholesale  by  written  orders,  trade- 
sales,  auctions,  and  otherwise.  Countiy  dealers  are 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  great  book-dgp6ts  of 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  there 
personally  making  their  selections.  As  previously 
stated,  there  is  a  large  export  of  American  books  to 
Canada  and  other  British  possessions,  in  which, 
as  yet,  native  literature  is  on  a  poor  scale,  but 
where  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  number  of 
readers. 

.  In  doing  up  books  in  cloth  boards,  the  American 
binders  invariably  cut  off  the  outer  folds  of  the 
sheets,  so  as  to  smooth  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  as  in 
English  leather  binding ;  by  which  process,  the  first 
readers  of  new  books  are  spared  the  trouble  of 
cutting  open  the  leaves.  Many  persons  have  wished 
to  see  this  improvement,  for  such  it  is,  introduced 
into  England.  There  are  still,  however,  prejudices 
to  be  overcome  on  the  subject.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  numbers  of  purchasers  like  to  cut  up  the 
leaves  with  a  folder  as  they  advance  through  a  new 
book  or  periodical,  from  an  idea  that  the  repeated 
slight  interruptions  heighten  the  pleasure  of  perusal. 
In  om-  experience,  we  have  laiown  gentlemen  who 
would  not  sit  down  to  read  a  cut-up  new  book. 
Besides,  there  is  a  notion  among  buyers  in  England, 
that  books  with  smooth-cut  leaves  may  be  second- 
hand, and  not  worth  the  price  of  new.  Undoubtedly, 
the  Americans  are  ahead  of  Europeans  generally  in 
this  particular. 

Notice  has  been  taken  of  the  constant  export  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States  of  quantities  of  high- 
class  books  to  stock  the  great  public  hbraries  that 
are  everywhere  springing  into  existence  through 
the  liberality  of  state  legislatures,  or  the  munificence 
of  private  individuals.  There  is,  however,  a  trafiic 
of  a  simflar  kind,  more  especially  from  England, 
in  execution  of  orders  for  second-hand  books  from 
dealers  who  have  estabUshments  in  the  principal 
cities  in  the  Union,  and  through  whose  agency 
persons  of  refined,  tastes  are  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  aspect  of  our  older  literary  treasures. 
One  of  these  second-hand  book-stores  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  we  visited  in  1853,  was  on  as  exten- 
sive a  scale  as  anything  of  the  kind  in  London  or 
Edinburgh,  while  the  choice  which  it  presented 
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would  have  come  quite  up  to  tlie  delicate  per- 
ceptions of  the  Hblomaniao. 

For  a  variety  of  particulars  bearing  on  the 
book-trade  in  general,  we  refer  to  the  articles, 
BiBLioGEAPHY,  Book,  BooKBrNDiNG,  Censoeship, 

ClECtn-ATINa    LiBEAEY,    COPYRIGHT,    NEWSPAPERS, 

Paper,  Periodicals,  Press,  PEiNTmG,  Stationer, 
Stekegtyping,  Wood-Engraving.  w.  c. 

BOOLA'K,  or  BOULA'C,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  two  or  three  miles  north  of 
Cairo,  of  which  it  forms  the  port.  Destroyed  by  the 
Erench  in  1799,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Mehemet  Ah,  who 
established  cotton,  silk,  and  weaving  factories ;  a 
government  printing-house,  from  which  a  newspaper 
in  Arabic  is  issued  weekly ;  and  a  school  of  engineer- 
ing. Passengers  for  Suez  and  India  debark  here. 
Pop.  13,200. 

BOOLUNDSHU'HUR,  a  British  district  in  the 
sub-presidency  of  the  North-west  Provinces  of  India. 
With  an  area  of  1855  square  miles,  it  contained, 
in  1850,  699,393  inhabitants.  It  lies  m  N.  lat, 
between  28°  3'— 28°  43',  and  in  E.  long.,  between 
77°  28'— 78°  32',  being  bounded  to  the  N.  and  W. 
respectively  by  the  districts  of  Meerut  and  Delhi. 
Its  chief  town  of  the  same  name,  otherwise  called 
TJnchuganj,  is  on  the  route  between  BareUly  and 
Delhi,  being  40  noiles  to  the  south-east  of  the 
latter.  Its  population  amounts  to  12,049 ;  and  its 
distance  from  Calcutta  is  780  miles,  its  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  being  almost  precisely  the 
same  number  of  feet. 

BOOM,  in  a  ship,  is  a  general  name  for  the  long 
poles  which  jut  out  from  certain  supports  or  uprights, 
to  stretch  or  extend  the  bottoms  of  sails.  Some 
taper  regularly  from  the  middle  towards  both  ends ; 
while  others  have  the  thickest  part  at  about  one- 
third  of  the  length  from  one  end.  According  to  their 
particular  modes  and  places  of  application,  they 
receive  the  names  of  jib-B.,  flying  jib-B.,  studding- 
sail  £.,  lower  studding-sail  B.,  main  B.,  square- 
sail  B.,  driver-B.,  spanker-B.,  ring-tail  B.,  main- 
topmast  B.,  fore-topmast  B.,  flre-B.,  Sec.  In  the  old 
110-gun  ships  of  Nelson's  days,  these  booms  varied 
from  57  to  32  feet  in  length,  and  from  15  to  6  inches 
in  thickness.  The  war-steamers  of  the  present  day 
require  a  somewhat  different  equipment  of  booms. 
The  immense  spread  of  canvas  in  some  of  the  chpper 
merchant-ships  now  built  requires  the  use  of  booms 
of  very  considerable  length.  A  seaman  speaks  of 
'  booming '  when  he  applies  a  B.  to  a  sail ;  he 
employs  B.-irons,  shaped  like  the  figure  8,  to  con- 
nect booms  and  other  spars  together  end  to  end. 

Besides  the  booms  on  board  ship,  the  same  name 
is  also  given  to  a  strong  iron  chain  employed  in 
barring  the  passage  of  the  mouth  of  a  harbour  or 
river,  or  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  an  enemy  if  he 
has  actually  entered.  Such  a  B.  should  be  pro- 
tected by  a  battery  or  batteries.  The  chains  are 
moored,  and  are  floated  by  logs.  There  should  be 
two  such  chains,  one  to  afford  resistance  if  the 
enemy  has  penetrated  the  other;  they  need  not 
extend  all  across  the  passage,  seeing  lliat  shallow 
spots  are  self- defended.  A  modern  war-steamer 
would  cut  through  a  chain-B.,  unless  made  of  very 
thick  and  strong  iron.  Sometimes  hempen  cable 
booms  are  used  to  resist  small-craft.  The  Russians 
effectually  boomed  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol  in 
September  1854,  thereby  preventing  the  entrance  of 
Enghsh  and  French  ships ;  this  was  done  partly  by 
sinking  some  of  their  own  ships,  and  partly  by  the 
laying  of  booms. 

BOOM,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of 
Antwerp,  about  10  miles  south  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  Its  situation  at  the  junction  of  the  Brussels 
Canal  with  the  river  Rupel  makes  it  a  place  of 
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considerable  trade.  It  has  numerous  and  extensive 
brick  and  tile  works,  breweries,  tanneries,  rope, 
walks,  sail-cloth  manufactures,  salt-works,  &o.  Pop. 
7464. 

BOO'M^RANG,  a  missile  instrument  for  war, 
sport,  or  the  chase,  in  use  by  the  aborigines  of 
AustraUa.  It  is  of  hard  wood,  of  a  bent  form ;  the 
shape  is  parabolic,  as  represented  in  the  adjoining 
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cut.  It  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  a 
third  of  an  inch  thick,  and  two  feet  long,  the 
extremities  being  rounded  One  side  is  flat,  the 
other  rounded ;  and  it  is  brought  to  a  bluntish 
edge.  The  method  of  using  this  remarkable  weapon 
consists  in  throwing  it  in  a  particular  manner.  It 
is  taken  by  one  end,  with  the  bulged  side  down- 
wards, and  the  convex  edge  forward,  and  thrown 
directly  onward,  as  if  to  hit  some  one  thirty  yards 
in  advance.  Instead  of  going  directly  forward,  as 
might  be  expected,  and  there  falling  to  the  ground, 
it  slowly  ascends  in  the  air,  whirling  round  and 
round,  and  describing  a  curved  line  of  progress  till 
it  reaches  a  considerable  height,  when  it  begins  to 
retrograde,  and  finally  it  sweeps  over  the  head  of  the 
projector,  and  falls  behind  him.  This  surprising 
motion  is  produced  by  the  bulged  side  of  the  missile. 
The  air  impinging  thereon,  lifts  the  instrument  in 
the  air,  exactly  as  by  hitting  the  oblique  bars  in  a 
windmill,  it  forces  it  to  go  round.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  contrivance,  which  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
scientific  calculation,  is  very  extraordinary  as  com- 
ing from  almost  the  lowest  race  of  manMnd.  The 
B.  is  one  of  the  ancient  instruments  of  war  of  the 
natives  of  Australia.  They  are  said  to  be  very 
dexterous  in  hitting  birds  with  it,  the  animals  being 
of  course  behind  them,  and  perhaps  not  aware  that 
they  are  objects  of  attack.  Tins  curiosity,  as  it 
must  be  oaUed,  was  first  made  known  by  being 
brought  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  by 
Professor  M'Cullagh  in  May  1837. 

BOONE,  Daniel,  a  famous  backwoodsman  and 
trapper,  was  bom  in  Virginia,  United  States.  At 
an  early  period  of  his  life,  he  emigrated  to  North 
Carolina;  but  his  love  of  the  wilderness  not  being 
sufficiently  gratified  there,  he  planned  an  expedition 
into  Kentucky,  then  almost  unknown.  On  the  7th 
of  June  1769,  along  with  five  companions,  he  reached 
the  Red  River,  north  of  the  Kentucky.  B.,  how- 
ever, was  captured  by  the  Indians,  but  escaped,  and 
accidentally  falhng  in  with  his  brother,  who  had 
pursued  his  track,  they  lived  together  in  a  cabin 
during  the  whole  winter.  In  May  1770,  B.'s  brother 
went  home,  and  B.  himself  was  left  alone  in  the 
perilous  forest.  In  July,  his  brother  returned,  and 
after  exploring  a  considerable  portion  of  coimtry, 
they  returned  in  1771  to  Carolina,  determined  to 
emigrate  with  their  families  to  Kentucky;  but  the 
attempt  proved  unsuccessful  Shortly  after,  B.  was 
engaged  as  the  agent  of  a  Carolina  company,  in 
purchasing  the  lands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Kentucky  river,  where,  in  1775,  he  built  a  fort  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Boones- 
borough.  In  1777,  the  place  was  twice  attacked 
by  a  swarm  of  Indians,  who,  however,  failed  to 
capture  it.  On  the  8th  of  August  1778,  a  third 
attempt  was  made  by  450  savages,  officered  by 
Canadian  Frenchmen.  In  spite  of  repeated  assaults, 
the  little  garrison  ef  fifty  men  set  at  defiance  its 
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enemies,  who  were  at  length  obliged  to  retire,  and 
never  afterwards  ventured  to  besiege  the  place. 
After  many  skirmishes  and  encounters  with  the 
Indians,  B.  removed  in  1798  to  Upper  Louisiana, 
where  the  Spanish  authorities  gave  him  a  grant  of 
2000  acres  ol  land.  He  settled  with  hia  children 
and  followers  at  Charette,  on  the  Missouri  Eiver, 
beyond  the  inhabited  limits  of  the  country,  where 
he  followed  his  favourite  occupation  of  hunting  and 
trapping  bears  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1822. 
B.  was  one  of  the  most  adventurous  of  all  those 
'pioneers  of  civilisation'  to  whose  courage,  endur- 
ance, and  skUl  America  owes  so  much. 

BOO'NESBOBOTJGH,  one  of  at  least  thirty 
localities  in  the  United  States,  which  take  their 
name  from  the  first  pioneer  of  the  great  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  stands  on  the  Kentucky,  about 
18  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Lexington.  Though 
now  an  insignificamt  village,  yet  it  deserves  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  history  of  the  mighty  west.  It 
was  founded  in  1775  by  Daniel  Boone  (q.  v),  as  his 
first  fort ;  and  within  three  or  four  years  thereafter, 
it  was  the  seat  of  the  first  legislature  beyond  the 
Alleghanies. 
BOORGHA'S.  See  Bursas. 
BOO'RO,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
about  60  nules  to  the  west-north-west  of  Amboyna, 
extending  between  S.  lat.  3°  and  4°,  and  between 
E.  long.  126°  and  127°.  With  an  estimated  area  of 
2000  square  miles,  it  is  -said  to  contain  18,000  inha- 
bitants. Though  it  is  mountainous,  having  Mount 
Dome  and  Tomahoo,  respectively  10,400  feet  high 
and  6528 ;  yet  it  is,  on  the  whole,  very  fertile,  its 
productions  being  rice,  sago,  fruits,  dye-woods,  and 
cajeput  oU.  At  the  east  end  of  the  island,  the 
Dutch  have  a  station  named  Fort  Defence ;  but  the 
best  anchorage  is  on  the  north  side  in  CajeU  Bay. 

BOOROjrED,  or  BOOEOOGrRD,  a  town  in 
the  province  of  Irak-Ajemi,  Persia,  situated  in  a 
fertile  valley  about  190  niiles  north-west  of  Ispahan. 
Lat.  33°  43'  N.,  long.  48°  45'  E.  It  has  a  castle  and 
several  mosques.  Pop.  about  12,000,  who  are  chiefiy 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
BOO'SA.    See  BotissA. 

BOOT,  BOOTS,  or  BOO'TIKIN,  an  instrument 
of  judicial  torture,  formerly  used  in  Scotland  to 
force  confessions  from  persons  accused  of  crimes, 
or  answers  from  unwilling  or  suspected  witnesses. 
Bishop  Burnet  in  the  History  of  his  Own  Time,  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  Old  Mortality,  speak  of 
the  B.  as  made  of  iron ;  but  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Morer  in  his  Short  Account  of  Scotland,  written 
from  personal  observation  of  the  country  at  a  time 
when  the  B.  was  stiU  in  use,  describes  it  as  '  made 
of  four  pieces  of  narrow  boards  nailed  together, 
of  a  competent  length  for  the  leg,  not  imlike  those 
short  cases  we  use  to  guard  young  trees  from  the 
rabbits.'  One  or  both  legs  of  the  person  to  be 
tortured  having  been  placed  in  this  case,  wedges 
were  inserted  between  the  hmb  and  the  sides  of 
the  case,  and  these  wedges  were  driven  dovTn  by 
the  executioner  with  a  mall  or  hammer,  questions 
being  at  intervals  put  to  the  sufferer,  until  either 
he  gave  the  desired  information,  or  fainted  away, 
or  shewed  such  endurance  as  satisfied  the  judges 
that  no  answer  could  be  extorted  from  him.  The 
wedges  were  commonly,  placed  against  the  calf 
of  the  leg,  but  Bishop  Burnet  says  he  had  heard 
that  they  were  sometimes  placed  against  the  shin- 
bone.  In  one  case — that  of  a  lad  in  Orkney,  in 
1596 — it  is  recorded  that  they  were  struck  home 
as  many  as  fifty-seven  times.  In  another— that  of 
John  Eian,  schoolmaster  at  Prestonpans,  burned  for 
sorcery  in  1591 — ^it  is  said  that  the  victim  '  did  abide 
80  many  blows,  that  his  legs  were  crushed  and 


beaten  together  as  small  as  might  be,  and  the  bones 
and  flesh  so  bruised  that  the  blood  and  marrow 
spouted  forth  in  great  abundance,  whereby  they 
were  made  unserviceable  for  ever.'  '  StUl,'  it  is 
added,  'he  would  not  confess;'  and,  indeed,  it 
is  remarkable  in  how  many  cases  we  are  told 
that  the  torture,  agonising  as  it  was,  failed  in 
its  purpose,  even  where  the  sufferer  '  shrieked  for 
pain  in  terrible  manner,  so  as  to  have  moved  a 
heart  of  stone.'  A  writer  of  1591,  after  speaking 
of  the  '  pilniewinks,'  '  pUliwinks,'  thumb-screws, 
or  thumbikins  (q. v.)  as  'a  grievous  torture,'  and 
of  compression  of  the  skull  by  a  twisted  cord  as 
'  a  most  cruel  torment  also,'  describes  the  B.  as  '  the 
most  severe  and  cruel  pain  in  the  world.'  Yet  there 
are  instances  in  which  it  was  not  thought  enough. 
When  the  boots  were  first  used  in  Scotland  is 
not  known.  In  a  case  where  a  deed  of  convey- 
ance of  land  was  challenged  as  a  forgery,  in  1579, 
two  witnesses,  a  clergyman  and  a  notary,  both 
of  Forfarshire,  were  ordered  to  be  '  put  in  the 
boots,  gins,  or  any  other  torments,  to  urge  them 
to  declare  the  truth.'  In  a  letter,  stfll  preserved 
in  the  State  Paper  Office  at  London,  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham  writes  to  the  English  ambassador  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1583,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  desires 
that  FaSier  William  Holt,  an  Enghsh  Jesuit  then 
in  Scotland,  may  be  'put  to  the  boots.'  The  B. 
was  subject  of  allusion  on  the  English  stage  in 
1604;  in  Marston's  Malcontent,  prmted  in  that 
year,  one  of  the  characters  is  made  to  say:  'All 
your  empirics  could  never  do  the  like  cure  upon  the 
gout  the  rack  did  in  England,  or  your  Scotch  boots.' 
A  youngeentlewoman  of  Aberdeenshire  was  tortured 
by  the  B.  in  1630.  Soon  afterwards,  it  is  said  to 
have  fallen  into  desuetude  for  about  thirty  years. 
It  was  revived  after  the  insurrection  of  the  westland 
Covenanters  in  1666,  and  continued  to  be  used 
throueliout  the  reigns  of  King  Charles  II.,  and 
King  James  II.,  and  during  the  first  years  of  King 
William  III.  'The  genius  of  our  nation,'  writes 
Sir  J.  Lauder  of  Fountainhall  in  1681,  '  looks  upon 
the  torture  of  the  boots  as  a  barbarous  remedy,  and 
yet  of  late  it  hath  been  frequently  used  among 
us.'  The  Claim  of  Bight  brought  forward  by  the 
Scottish  Convention  in  1689,  denounced  '  the  use  of 
torture,  without  evidence,  and  in  ordinary  crimes, 
as  contrary  to  law.'  Notwithstanding  this  declara- 
tion, the  B.  was  used  at  least  once  again.  In  1690, 
Neville  Payne,  an  English  gentleman  who  was 
supposed  to  have  entered  Scotland  on  a  treasonable 
mission,  was  put  to  the  torture  under  a  warrant 
superscribed  by  King  William,  and  stiU  shewn 
in  the  Register  House  at  Edinbxirgh.  The  B. 
was  applied  to  one  leg,  the  thumb-screws  to  both 
hands,  but  without  any  effect,  although,  in  the 
words  of  pne  of  the  privy-counciUors,  the  torture, 
which  lasted  for  two  hours,  was  inflicted  'with  all 
the  severity  that  was  consistent  with  humanity, 
even  unto  that  pitch  that  we  could  not  preserve 
life  and  have  gone  further.'  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  last  time  that  the  B.  was  used.  But  it  was 
not  until  Scotland  had  ceased  to  be  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom,  that  the  British  parliament  enacted 
— by  the  statute  7  Anne  c.  21 — that  in  future  '  no 
person  accused  of  any  crime  in  Scotland  shall  be 
subject  or  liable  to  any  torture.'  Torture  is  believed  , 
not  to  have  been  used  in  England  after  1640.  It 
was  abolished  in  France  in  1789,  and  in  Russia  in 
1801. 

BOO'TAN.    See  Bhotan. 

BOO'TBS,  in  ancient  mythology,  the  son  of  Ceres 
and  of  lasion,  who,  being  plundered  of  all  his  posses- 
sions by  his  brother  Pluto,  invented  the  plough,  to 
which  he  yo^ed  two  oxen,  and  cultivated  the  boQ  to 
procure  subsistence  for  himself.    As  a  reward  for 
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this  discovery,  he  was  translated  to  heaven,  by  his 
mother  -with  the  plough  and  yoke  of  oxen,  under 
the  name  of  B.,  i.  e.,  the  Ox-driver,  which  is  still 
borne  by  one  of  the  constellations.  According  to 
others,  B.  was  the  son  of  Lycaon  and  Calhsto, 
whom  his  father  slew,  and  set  before  Jupiter  for  a 
repast,  to  try  his  omniscience.  Jupiter  restored  him 
to  life,  and  placed  him  amongst  the  stars. 

BOOTH.  Throughout  all  Europe,  in  early  times, 
trade  was  carried  on  chiefly  by  fairs,  as  indeed  is 
still  the  case  in  some  parts  of  it,  and  in '  many 
parts  of  Asia.  The  tents,  huts,  or  other  temporary 
or  movable  structures  in  which  the  traders  exposed 
their  goods  for  sale,  had  in  this  coimtry  the  name 
of  tooths — a  word  of  uncertain  oiigin,  traced  by 
some  to  the  Gaelic  both  or  hotlmg,  a  bothy  or  hut ;  by 
others,  with  more  probability,  to  the  Greek  apotheke, 
the  Latin  apotheca,  the  Italian  boteca  and  potheca, 
and  the  French  boutique — all  signifying  an  office, 
place  of  business,  shop,  store-house,  or  tavern.  From 
this,  its  primary  sense,  in  which  it  is  stUl  in  use,  B. 
gradually  came  to  mean  a  fixed  shop  or  warehouse. 
As  towns  sprang  up,  the  yearly  fair  was  more  or 
less  supplanted  by  the  weekly  market.  The  slight 
B.  which  was  set  up  in  the  same  spot  every  week, 
had  an  irresistible  tendency  to  become  substantial 
and  permanent;  and  the  records  of  the  12th  and 
some  following  centuries  are  full  of  unavailing  com- 
plaints against  the  encroachments  which  were  in 
this  way  made  upon  the  market-places  and  streets. 
Thus,  Jooeline  of  Brakelond  chronicles  the  ineffec- 
tual efforts  of  his  great  and  wealthy  abbey,  in  1192, 
to  dislodge  the  burgesses  of  Bury  St  Edmunds  from 
the  shops,  sheds,  and  stalls  which  they  had  erected 
on  the  market-place  without '  leave  of  the  monks. 
So  in  the  Wintou  Domesday  Boole,  compiled  in  1148, 
notice  is  taken  of  '  houses '  ia  Winchester  which  had 
been  '  stalls.'    So,  also.  Stow  relates  that  the  houses 


Merchants'  Bootlis : 

From  an  illaminatcd  J[S.  representing  Venice  in  the 

lltli  century. 

in  Old  Fish  Street,  in  London,  'were  at  the  first 
but  movable  boards  set  out  on  market-days  to  shew 
their  fish  there  to  be  sold;  but  prociiriug  licence  to 
set  up  sheds,  they  grew  to  shops,  and  by  little  and 
little,  to  tall  houses? "  So,  again,  the  same  chronicler 
tells  us  that '  in  Cheapside,  from  the  great  conduit 
west,  were  many  fair  and  large  houses,  which  houses 
in  former  times  were  but  sheds  or  shops,  with  solars 
(that  is,  lofts  or  upper  chambers)  over  them.'  So  in 
Edinburgh  the  range  called  at  first  'the  Boothraw,' 
and  afterwards  'me  Luckenbooths,'  arose  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  High  Street.  So,  likewise,  in 
Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  the  trader  who  for  years 
lad  spread  his  staE  under  the  shelter  of  the  same 
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buttress  of  the  church  or  town-hall,  began  to  rest 
a  fixed  wooden  B.  against  it,  gradually  transforming 
the  timber  beams  into  lath  and  plaster,  or  even  into 
brick  or  stone,  imtil  at  length  the  basement  of  the 
stately  cathedral,  or  hdtel  de  ville,  was  iucrusted  all 
over  with  unseemly  little  booths  (or  krames,  as  they 
were  called  m  Scotland),  like  limpets  on  a  rock.   The 
B.  which  thus  arose  had  often  but  one  apartment, 
which  opened  on  the  street  by  a  narrow  door,  and 
a  broad  unglazed  window,  closed  at  night  by  a 
wooden  shutter,  dividing  in  the  middle,  and  hinged 
at  top  and  bottom,  so  that  the  upper  half  formed  a 
sort  of  awning,  while  the  lower  half  served  as  a 
table  for  the  display  of  the  trader's  wares.   It  was  at 
this  window  that  business  was  conducted,  the  trader 
standing  within,  the  buyer  without..    Occasionally 
a  flight  of  steps  led  down  to  a  cellar  under  the  B., 
which  served  as  a  store-room.    In  other  cases,  a 
chamber  behind  was  the  warehouse  of  the  merchant's 
B.,  or  the  workshop  of  the  craftsman's  B.,  or  the 
sleeping-place  of  either.     As  civilisation  advanced, 
a  '  solar '  or  chamber  was  raised  above  the  B.  for 
the  dwelling-house  of  the  trader,  occasionally  with 
a    store-room  in  the  roof,   to   which    goods   were 
hoisted  by  a  crane.    There  is  mention  of  a  gold- 
smith's B.,  with  a  'solar'  above  it,  at  Perth,  jibout 
1220.     Traces  of  the  middle-age  B.  still  remain  in 
this  country.     There  are  many  perfect  examples  in 
France,  some  of  them  beUeved  to  be  of  the  12th 
century. 

Booths,  Unlicensed,  are,  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, public  nuisances,  and  may,  upon  indictment, 
be  suppressed,  and  the  keepers  of  them  fined.  But 
by  the  6  and  7  Vict.  c.  68,  a.  23,  theatrical  repre- 
sentations in  booths  or  shows  at  fairs,  feasts,  or 
customary  meetings  of  the  like  kind,  when  allowed 
by  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  district,  or  oiher 
local  authorities,  are  lawful.  See  Theatrical 
Repbesentations,  Playhouses. 

BOOTH,  Baeton,  a  celebrated  actor  of  the  18th 
0.,  was  bom  in  1681,  his  father  being  nearly  related 
to  Henry  Booth,  Earl  of  Warrington.  Having 
received  a  good  education  at  Westminster,  he  was 
sent  at  the  age  of  17  to  Cambridge  University, 
from  which  he  ran  away  to  join  a  company  of 
strolling-players,  who  were  shortly  after  dispersed 
by  the  law.  B.  next  performed  at  Bartholomew 
Fair  with  such  success  that  Betterton  would  have 
engaged  him  for  Druxy  Lane  had  he  not  been  afraid 
of  offending  his  family  by  doing  so.  After  a  suc- 
cessful engagement  in  Dublin,  he  returned  to  London, 
and  was  now  engaged  at  Drury  Lane,  where  he 
appeared  in  1701,  and  made  a  great  'sensation.' 
He  became  quite  the  rage  among  the  nobility,  who 
vied  with  each  other  in  placing  their  carriages  at 
his  disposal;  and  he  frequently  stayed  overnight 
at  Windsor,  where  the  court  was  then  held.  His 
greatest  character  was  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  in 
which  he  is  said  never  to  have  had  an  equal ;  and 
his  Othello,  according  to  Gibber,  was  also  a  very 
masterly  performance.    He  died  May  10,  1733. 

BOOTHAU'K,  a  fortified  pass  of  Afghanistan, 
12  miles  to  the  east  of  Cabul.  It  runs  for  5  miles 
between  cHffs  500  feet  high,  and  is  in  some  places 
only  50  yards  wide. 

BOO'THIA  FE'LIX,  a  peninsula  forming  the 
most  northerly  part  of  the  American  continent, 
iowards  the  south,  it  is  terminated  by  an  isthmus, 
while,  to  the  north,  it  is  bounded  by  BeUot  Strait 
(q.  v.).  It  was  discovered  by  Sir  John  Boss  during 
the  most  famous  of  his  voyages,  and  named  after 
his  friend  Sir  Fehx  Booth,  being  supposed  at  the 
time  to  reach  as  far  north  as  Barrow  Strait. 

BOO'THIA  GULF  separates  Boothia  Felix  on 
the. west  from  Cookbum  Island  on  the  east,  and 
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is,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  Prince  Eegent's  Inlet 
towards  the  south. 

BOO'TON,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
separated  by  a  strait  of  the  same  name  from  the 
south-east  end  of  Celebes.  It  is  in  lat.  5°  S.,  and 
long.  123°  E.     In  size,  character,  and  productions,  it 

fenerally  resembles  Booro  (q.  v.).  It  is  frequented 
y  the  Dutch,  who  used  at  one  time  to  send  an 
officer  to  destroy  the  clove-trees,  as  interfering  with 
their  monopoly  in  cloves. 

BOOTS,  which  are  only  a  lengthened  variety  of 
shoes,  are  among  the  most  ancient  articles  of  attire. 
Shoes,  extended  a  certain  height  up  the  leg,  laced, 
ornamented,  and  of  fanciful  colours,  were  in  use  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Komans,  as  is 
seen  by  existing  relics  and  drawings.  Leaving  an 
account  of  these  and  other  varieties  of  shoes,  as  well 
as  an  account  of  the  trade  and  manufacture  of  shoes 
and  boots  generally,  to  the  article  Shoe-trade,  we 
here  confine  attention  to  a  few  historical  particulars 
respecting  what  are  properly  called  B.,  meaning  by  the 
term  leather  coverings  for  the  legs  and  feet.  Different 
kinds  of  half-boots  were  worn  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Anglo-Normans ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  if  not  earlier,  the  boot-proper,  with  tops  and 
spurs,  was  established  as  an  article  of  knightly  dress. 
(See  Book  of  the  Feet,  by  J.  Spaike§  Hafl,  London.) 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  a  species  of 
boot,  exceedingly  wide  at  the  top,  made 
of  Spanish  leather,  came  into  use ;  and 
with  Charles  II.  the  highly  decorated 
French  boot  was  introduced  as  an 
article  of  gay  courtly  attire.  Mean- 
while, the  jack-boot,  as  it  is  called 
(see  Jack),  had  become  indispensable 
in  the  oostiune  of  cavalry  sol(Her3  and 
horsemen  generally;  and  by  WiUiam 
III.  and  his  followers  it  was  regularly 
naturalised  in  England.  Strongly 
made,  the  jack-boot  extended  in  length 
above  the  knee,  was  capacious  at  top, 
had  a  very  high  heel,  and  round  the 
ankle  it  had  a  flat  leather  band  bearing  a  powerful 
spur.  In  the  adjoining  cut  is  offered  a  representa- 
tion of  this  highly  characteristic  boot,  which  we 
readily  associate  with  the  civil  and  foreign  wars  that 
distracted  the  17th  century.  This  huge  species  of 
boot  remained  in  use  in  British  caval^  regiments 
until  comparatively  recent  times,  and  was  dismissed 
as  being  too  cumbrous  in  the  case  of  men  being  dis- 
mounted. It  is,  nevertheless,  in  a  somewhat  poSshed 
and  improved  form,  stiU  worn  by  the  Horse-guards, 
with  whose  stalwart  appearance,  doing  duty  in  their 
tall  B.  at  Whitehall,  most  people  are  famihar. 

As  an  improved  jack,  the  Horse-guaids  boot  bears 
a  remarkably  close  resemblance  to  the  boot  of  the 
French  postOion,  well  known  to  the  older  class  of 
continental  tourists.  French  postilion  B.,  however, 
it  is  proper  to  understand,  are  made  of  that  capacity 
that  will  suit  any  ordinary  foot  and  leg.  Kept 
economically  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  posting- 
house,  they  are  ready  for  all  legs,  with  or  without 
stockings,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  looking  at  the 
strength  of  their  materials,  they  may  very  fairly  be 
supposed  to  accommodate  all  the  post-boys  of  an 
establishment  during  half  a  century. 

The  jack-boot  is  almost  entitled  to  be  called  the 
parent  of  the  top  and  some  other  varieties.  B.  with 
tops  of  a  j^eUow  colour  were  so  commonly  worn  by 
gentlemen  in  the  18th  c,  as  to  become  a  peculiarity 
in  the  national  costume  of  the  English.  When 
Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  amd  other  revolutionists  of 
note,  affected  to  imitate  the  sentiments  and  manners 
of  the  English,  they  ostentatiously  wore  top-boots. 
In  the,  early  years  of  the  present  century,  a  number 
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of  members  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  among  whom 
may  be  specified  the  late  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
habitually  wore  top-boots ;  nor  have  they  yet  en- 
tirely disappeared.  By  jockeys  and  riders  generally, 
they  are  likely  to  remain  in  permanent  use.  What 
perhaps  contributed  to  break  lip  the 
general  use  of  top-boots,  was  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Hessian  boot  as  an  article 
of  walking-dress.  Worn  over  tight  pan- 
taloons, the  Hessian  boot  was  a  hand- 
some piece  of  attire,  giving,  undoubtedly, 
an  elegant  appearance  to  the  nether 
costume.  A  representati'on  of  a  Hessian 
boot,  with  its  tassel,  is  annexed.  B.  of 
this  shape,  as  is  seen  by  engravings, 
were  worn  by  English  general  officers 
in  the  early  part  of  the  !^ench  war,  and 
somewhat  later.  At  length  they  were 
superseded  by  the  wefi-known  Wel- 
lington boot,  which,  as  its  name  imports, 
was  introduced  by  the  great  Duke,  as 
a  simplification,  under  the  loose  military  trouser. 
This  species  of  boot  has,  in  its  turn,  been  almost 
entirely  abandoned  in  England,  in  consequence  of 
the  xmiversal  use  of  short  ankle  B. ;  but  it  is  still 
generally  used  by  some  classes  of  persons  in  the 
tlnited  States,  though  in  an  odd  fashion,  with  the 
trousers  stuffed  loosely  in  at  the  top. 

BOO'TY  is  the  victors'  share  in  property  captured 
from  the  vanquished.  It  is  generally  a  military 
term,  the  word  prise  being  more  frequently  used  in 
the  navy.  The  regulations  concerning  B.  in  the 
British  army  were  collected  and  consolidated  in 
1831,  and  have  only  been  slightly  altered  since.  All 
military  B.  is  apportioned  as  the  sovereign  from 
time  to  time  may  direct.  Deserters,  and  those  who 
do  not  claim  their  share  within  six  years,  receive 
none.  The  officers  appoint  two  B.  or  prize  agents, 
by  letters  of  attorney ;  the  field-officers  naming  one, 
and  the  subordinate  officers  another.  The  officer 
commanding  the  successful  expedition  sends  to  the 
military  autiiorities  a  list  of  the  persons  entitled  to 
booty.  The  agents  collect  the  propertj',  convert  it 
into  money  at  the  best  advantage,  and  hand  over 
the  proceeds  to  the  authorities,  receiving  a  small 
percentage  for  their  trouble.  A  scale  of  distribu- 
tion is  then  made  out,  and  the  money  is  paid  after 
a  certain  interval.  WTien  an  army  and  a  fleet  join 
in  a  capture,  the  Admiralty  calculates  the  army 
share,  and  sends  the  amount  to  the  military  autho- 
rities. Pri^e  and  B.  originally  belonged  to  the 
sovereign,  and  are  only  distributed  to  the  captors 
as  an  act  of  grace ;  for,  it  the  sovereign  pleases,  the 
property  can  be  gven  back  again  to  the  enemy. 
See  further,  underPRiZB. 

BOPP,  Franz,  Ordinary  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  at  Berlin,  was  born  at  Mainz,  on  the  14th 
September  1791.  Devoting  himself  exclusively  to 
the  study  of  oriental  literature,  he  spent  some 
years  in  Paris,  where  he  was  encomraged  in  his 
labours  by  Chezy,  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  and  August 
Wilhelm  Schlegel,  and  afterwards  visited  London, 
to  prosecute  his  favourite  studies  more  thoroughly, 
being  partly  supported  by  a  small  pension  from 
the  king  of  Bavaria.  His  first  pubhcation  was 
on  the  Sanscrit  verb;  he  afterwards  produced  a 
Sanscrit  grammar,  a  Glossarium  Sanscritum,  and 
editions  of  several  fragments  of  the  great  Indian 
epic,  the  Mahabharata,  in  the  origin^,  text,  with 
a  translation.  He  has  done  much  to  facihtate 
the  study  of  Sanscrit  in  Europe.  But  his  most 
important  labours  have  been  in  the  analysis  of  the 
grammatical  forms  of  the  different  languages  of 
Sie  Indo-Germanic  family,  by  which  he  may  be  said 
to  have  founded  a  new  science  of   Comparative 
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Grammar.  His  great  work  in  this  department  is  a 
Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek, 
Latin,  Lithuanian,  Old  Slavonian,  Gothic,  and 
German  ( Vergleicliende  Grammatik,  &c.,  Berl.  1833, 
&o. ;  a  second  edition,  eiltirely  recast,  was  published 
in  1857).  An  English  translation  by  Lieutenant 
East-wick,  and  conducted  through  the  press  by 
Mr  Wilson,  Boden  professor  of  Sanscrit  in  Oxford 
University,  was  published  in  3  vols.  1845 — 1850. 
In  recognition  of  his  splendid  services  to  philology, 
he  was,  in  1842,  made  a  knight  of  the  newly  erected 
French  Ordrc  du  Mirite,  and  in  1857,  foreign 
associate  of  the  French  Institute. 

BO'PPAKD,  or  BOTPART  (ancient  Baudo- 
briga),  a  waUed  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  about  9  miles  south 
of  Coblenz.  B.  is  a  busy  manufacturing  place, 
with  dirty,  narrow  streets,  and  its  houses  are  chiefly 
of  wood.  Its  appearance,  however,  is  picturesque, 
and  it  has  several  buildings,  architecturally  remark- 
able. The  church  of  the  Carmelites  contains  some 
fine  specimens  of  16th  c.  sculpture.  During  the 
middle  ages,  B.  was  an  imperial  city,  and  many 
councils  were  held  in  it.  Remains  of  the  Roman 
fortress  built  by  Drusus  still  exist  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.    Pop.  3680. 

BORA,  Kathakota  von,  or  Cathaeini]  db  Boea, 
the  wife  of  Luther,  was  born,  it  is  supposed,  at 
Loben,  near  Schweinitz,  in  SaxOny,  on  29th  January 
1499.  At  a  very  early  age,  she  eiitered  the  Cistercian 
convent  of  Nimptsohen,  near  Grimma.  Becoming 
acquainted  with  Luther's  doctrines,  she  found  her- 
self very  vmhappy  in  her  monastic  life ;  and  finally, 
along  with  eight  other  nuns,  whose  relatives,  Uke 
her  own,  refused  to  listen  to  them,  she  applied  for 
assistance  to  Luther.  Luther  obtained  the  services 
of  Leonhard  Koppe,  a  citizen  of  Torgau,  and  by  him 
and  a  few  associates  the  nine  nuns  were  liberated 
from  the  convent  in  April  1523.  They  were  brought 
to  Wittenberg,  where  Luther  had  suitably  provided 
for  their  reception.  Catharine  became  an  inmate  in 
the  hoxise  of  the  burgomaster  Reichenbach.  Luther, 
through  his  friend,  Nicholas  von  Amsdorf,  minister 
in  Wittenberg,  offered  her  the  hand  of  Doctor 
Kaspar  Glaz,  who  became  pastor  in  Orlamiinde. 
She  declined  this  proposal,  but  declared  herself 
ready  to  marry  Von  Amsdorf,  or  Luther  himself, 
who  had  already  laid  aside  his  monastic  dress.  Her 
marriage  with  Luther  took  place  on  13th  June  1525, 
and  was  made  the  occasion  of  much  unjust  reproach 
by  his  enemies,  which  has  not  ceased  to  be  repeated 
to  this  day.  In  his  will,  he  left  her  all  that  he  had, 
so  long  as  she  should  remain  a  widow,  because,  as 
he  says,  she  had  always  been  an  affectionate  and 
true  wife  to  him.  After  Luther's  death,  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  Christian  III.  of  Denmark  contri- 
buted from  time  to  time  to  her  support.  She  died 
at  Torgau  on  20th  December  1552. 

BORA'CIO  A'OID  is  found  native  (1)  in  the 
steam  or  vapour  which  rises  from  certain  volcanic 
rocks  in  Tuscany,  and  (2)  as  a  saline  incrustation 
in  the  crater  of  a  mountain  in  the  island  Volcano, 
which  is  situated  12  nules  north  of  Sicily.  This 
crater  is  about  700  feet  deep,  the  sides  lined 
with  a  crust  of  B.  A.  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  is  sufficient  to  yield  an  annual  supply  of 
2000  tons.  B.  A.  also  occurs  in  combination  in 
Borax  (q.  v.),  Dathohte  (q.  v.),  Boracite,  and  other 
minerals,  and  to  a  very  minute  extent  in  trap 
rocks  generally.  The  Tuscan  supply  of  B.  A. 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important,  and  its 
collection  takes  place  over  an  area  of  about  30 
miles.  The  plan  pursued  is  to  form  a  series  of 
caldrons — 100  to  1000  feet  in  diameter,  and  7  to 
20  feet  deep-^partly  by  excavation,  and  partly 
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by  building,  in  the  side  of  the  volcanic  mountain 
where  the  steam  and  B.  A.  vapours  are  issuing  from 
fissures,  and  divert  the  course  of  a  mountain  stream, 
so  that  at  pleasure  the  caldrons,  or  lagoons,  may  be 
supplied  with  water.  As  the  volcanic  vapours — 
called  sit^orei— gurgle  through  the  water  contained 
in  the  lagoons,  the  B.  A.  is  arrested  by  the  water, 
which  becomes  impregnated  with  it.  The  liquid 
is  passed  from  one  lagoon  to  another,  then  on 
to  settling  vats  and  fiat-bottomed  evaporating 
pans,  till  it  becomes  so  concentrated  that  on  cool- 
ing, impure  crystals  of  B.  A.  separate.  In  this 
condition  it  is  sent  to  England  and  other  countries. 
The  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  from 
which  thousands  of  jets  of  steam  are  constantly 
issuing,  is  very  striking;  and  the  name  given  to 
one  of  the  principal  mountains,  Monte  Oerholi  (Mona 
Gerberi),  denotes  the  feeling  of  awe  with  which 
the  peasantry  regarded  the  district  as  the  entrance 
to  the  lower  regions.  Native  B.  A.  is  employed 
as  a  source  of  borax  (q.  v.),  and  contains  about 
three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  true  B.  A.,  accom- 
panied by  one-fourth  of  water  and  impurities. 
In  a  pure  condition,  B.  A.  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  40  parts  of  borax  (]SraO,2B03)  in  100  of 
water,  and  acting  thereon  by  25  parts  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  (HCl),  which  removes  the  soda,  form- 
ing chloride  of  sodium  (NaCl)  and  water  (HO),  and 
on  cooling  the  mixture,  the  B.  A.  (BO  3)  crystal- 
hses  out.  On  re-solution  in  water  and  re-crystaUis- 
ation,  it  is  obtained  in  piu'e  white  feathery  crysta,ls. 
B.  A.  is  used  in  the  arts  as  a  flux,  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  glaze  employed  in  pottery ;  and  the  wicks  of 
stearine  and  composite  candles  are  treated  with  it, 
so  that  when  the  candle  is  burning,  the  end  of  the 
wick  when  it  gets  long,  may  fuse  and  fall  to  the 
side,  where  it  can  be  burned  away.  The  exporta- 
tion of  B.  A.  from  the  Tuscan  lagoons  exceeds 
3,000,000  lbs.  annually. 

BO'RAGE  {Bordgo),  a,  genus  of  plants  of  the 


Borage  (S.  officinaMs) : 
a,  flowering  lirancli ;  b,  the  cone  of  stamens,  &o. 

natural  order  Boraginece  (q.  v.),  having  a  wheel- 
shaped  corolla,  the  mouth  of  which  is  closed  with 
five  teeth,  and  forked  filaments,  of  which  the  inner 
arm  bears  the  anther,  the  anthers  counivent  around 
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the  style,  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  The  sjpeoles  are  few, 
chiefly  natives  of  the  countries  aroilUd  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  The  Common  Boeaqb  (5.  officinalis)  is 
found  in  waste  places  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
is  pretty  frequent — perhaps  naturalised — in  Britain. 
It  is  a  plant  of  rather  coarse  appearance,  with  a 
stout  erect  herbaceous  stem,  1 — 2  feet  high,  some- 
what branched;  the  lower  leaves  elliptical,  obtuse, 
tapering  to  the  base;  the  stem,  leaves,  flower- 
stalks,  and  calyx  rOugh  with  hairs.  The  flowers 
are  more  than  half  an  inch  broad,  of  a  beautiful 
blue  colour.  B.  was  formerly  much  cultivated  and 
highly  esteemed,  being  reckoned  amongst  the  cordial 
flowers,  and  supposed  to  possess  exhilarating  quali- 
ties, for  which  it  no  longer  receives  credit.  The 
belief  in  its  virtues  was  at  one  time  extremely 
prevalent  in  England,  and  its  use  accordingly 
universal.  The  flowers  were  put  into  salads,  Gerarde 
tells  us  (1597),  '  to  make  the  mind  glad ;'  and  he 
adds :  '  There  be  also  many  things  made  of  them, 
used  everywhere  for  the  comfort  of  the  heart,  for 
the  driving  away  of  sorrow,  and  increasing  the  joy 
of  the  mind.'  Like  some  other  plants  of  the  same 
order,  B.  contains  nitrate  of  potash  (nitre),  and  is 
slightly  febrifuge.  It  is  mucilaginous  and  emollient, 
and  has  been  used  in  pectoral  affections  :  its  leaves 
impart  a  coolness  to  beverages  in  which  they  are 
steeped;  and  with  wine,  water,  lemon,  and  sugar, 
enter  into  the  composition  of  an  English  drmk 
called  a  cool  tanhard.  The  young  leaves  and  tender 
tops  are  pickled,  and  occasioluQly  boiled  for  the 
table. 

BORAGI'NEiE,  or  BORAGINA'CE^,  a  natu- 
ral order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  consisting  chiefly 
of  herbaceous  plants,  but  also  containing  shrubs  and 
even  trees,  the  leaves  generally  rough  with  hairs 
which  proceed  from  a  thick  hard  base,  and  the 
whole  plant  mucilaginous  and  emollient.  The 
leaves  are  alternate  and  without  stipules.  The 
flowers  are  in  spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles  which  are 
almost  always  coiled  up,  and  gradually  uncoil  and 
elongate  themselves,  the  flowers  expanding  in 
succession.  The  calyx  is  4— S-partite,  and  remains 
till  the  fruit  is  ripe ;  the  corolla  is  generally  regular, 
4 — 5-cleft,  imbricated  in  bud;  Qie  stamens  rise 
from  the  corolla,  and  are  equal  in  number  to  its 
divisions — generally  five — and  alternate  with  them. 
The  ovary  is  4-paj:tite,  4-ceIIed;  the  style  simple, 
arising  from  the  base  of  the  lobes  of  the  ovary. 
The  fruit  consists  of  4 — or  sometimes  of  2 — distinct 
achenia.  See  AcHBNiUM. — The  order  Ehreliacece  of 
some  botanists  differs  chiefly  in  the  fruit,  which  in 
the  more  typical  species  is  a  succulent  drupe ;  and 
in  the  HeKotropes  consists  of  four  dry  achenia  more 
or  less  consolidated. — There  are  about  600  known 
species  of  the  proper  Boraginem,  and  about  300  of 
ShretiacecB.  The  former  are  natives  principally  of 
temperate  climates,  and  are  particularly  abundant 
in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  the  temperate  parts 
of  Asia;  the  latter  are  more  tropical,  but  not 
exclusively  so.  Bobagb  (q.  v.),  Alkanbt  (q,  v.), 
CoMFEBY  (q.  v.),  and  Fobget-me-not  (q.  v.),  are 
familiar  examples  of  the  former;  the  exquisitely 
fragrant  Hbliotbopb  (q.  v.)  is  the  best  known  of 
the  latter.  The  drupes  of  some  species  of  EhreUa 
are  eatable. 

BORA'SStrS.    See  Palmyba  Palm. 

BO'RAX,  or  BIBO'RATE  OF  SODA,  is  found 
native  as  a  saline  inerustation  on  the  shores  of 
certain  lakes  in  Persia  and  Thibet.  It  also  occurs 
in  India,  China,  Ceylon,  Saxony,  and  South  America. 
When  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  it  is 
impure,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  tinccd.  ihe  latter  is 
purified  by  acting  upon  it  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  which  removes   the  fatty  matter  that  the 
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crystals  are  coated  with,  tb  prevent  evaporation  of 
the  water  they  contain,  and  thereafter  dissolving 
in  hot  water  and  reorystallising.  B.  is  likewise 
prepared  from  boracic  acid  (BO3),  (q.  v.),  by  solution 
in  boUing  water,  and  the  addition  of  a  boiling  solu- 
tion of  ordinary  carbonate  of  soda  (NaOCOJ,  when 
B.  (NaO,2B03)  is  formed,  and  carbonic  acid  (CO,) 
is  disengaged,  and  on  cooling  in  wooden  tanks  lined 
with  lead,  the  crystals  of  B.  separate.  The  common 
crystalline  variety  of  B.  contains  10  equivalents  of 
water  (NaO,2B03  -|-  lOHO) ;  but  if  a  stronger  than 
ordinary  solution  be  allowed  to  cool,  crystals  begin 
to  separate  at  a  higher-  temperature  than  usual, 
which  contain  only  5  atoms  of  water  (Na0,2B0  3  -t- 
5H0).  B.  is  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent  of  one 
part  of  the  salt  in  two  parts  of  hot 
water,  and  in  twelve  of  cold,  yielding  a 
clear  solution  with  a  sweetish  taste.  It 
is  readily  reduced  to  powder,  and  is  then 
known  as  powdered  borax.  It  is  of  great 
use  in  the  chemical  arts.  As  an  assist- 
ant agent  in  experimenting  with  the 
blow-pipe  (q.  v.),  B.  is  of  great  service, 
from  the  readiness  with  which  it  forms 
coloured  glasses  with  the  various  metal- 
lic oxides.  It  is  also  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  enamel,  and  for  glazing  or  coating 
vessels  in  English  pottery,  as  also  in  the  formation 
of  the  paste  for  artificial  gems.  To  the  metallurgist, 
it  is  an  a,id  in  the  readiness  with  which  it  promotes 
the  fusion  of  metallic  mixtures,  and  the  separation 
of  the  metals;  and  to  the  solderer  of  all  metals  it  is 
of  service  in  forming  a  thin  glassy  coating  over  the 
edges  of  the  metals,  which  prevents  their  oxidation 
at  the  time  they  are  being  joined  together.  B.  is 
also  used  in  dyeing. 

BORDA,  Jeajt  Chables,  an  eminent  practical 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  was  bom  on  4th 
May  1733  at  Dax,  in  the  department  of  the  Laudes, 
m  Prance.  In  1771,  he  was  associated  with  Verdun 
and  PingrS  in  proving  the  accuracy  of  chronometers. 
He  also  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
ship-building,  and  suggested  great  improvements  in 
the  form  of  vessels.  S  1787  ne  took  an  active  part 
in  bringing  the  observatories  of  Paris  and  Greenwich 
into  closer  relations  with  one  another.  Along  with 
Delambre  and  Mgchain,  he  was  a  leading  member  of 
the  French  commission  intrusted  with  Qie  measure- 
ment of  a  meridian  arc.  He  rendered  essential 
service  in  the  commission  on  the  new  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  He  invented  a  new  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  inclination  of  the  magnetic 
needle ;  and  his  corrections  of  the  seconds'  pendu- 
lum are  still  in  use.  But  his  reputation  depends 
most  of  all  on  his  improvement  of  the  reflecting 
circle,  on  which  instrument  he  published  a  work  in 
two  volumes  (Par.  1787).  He  died  at  Paris  on  the 
20th  February  1799. 

BORDEAUX,  an  important  seaport  town  in  the 
south-west  of  Prance,  beaiitifully  situated  in  a  plain 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  about  60  miles  from 
its  moiith  in  the  Atlantic.  Ships  of  more  than  1000 
tons'  burden  can  easily  ascend  the  river  at  high  water 
to  B.,  which  is  accessible  at  all  times  of  the  tide  to 
vessels  bf  600  tons.  Its  harbour  is  very  capacious  ; 
and,  by  the  Garonne,  its  commerce  very  extensive. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  a  noble  bridge  of  17  arches 
and  532  yards  in  length,  erected  by  the  elder 
Deschamps  in  1811 — 1821.  The  old  town,  consist- 
ing partly  of  high  wooden  houses  of  the  15th  c, 
has  narrow  crooked  streets ;  but  the  newer  parts 
of  the  city  and  the  suburbs  have  wide  streets,  fine 
squares,  and  pleasant  promenades  lined  with  trees. 
The  cathedral,  which  was  consecrated  in  1096,  is 
remarkable  for  its  beautiful  towers.    The  church 
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of  St  Croix  is  a  biulcling  of  the  lOth  u. ;  that  of 
St  Seurin  is  also  very  old,  and  has  rare  Gothic 
ornaments.  The  former  archiepiscopal  palace  is 
nojf  the  town-hall.  The  Great  Theatre  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  buildings  of  its  kind  in 
France.  B.  has  many  other  fine  public  buildings, 
and  learned  associations,  and  educational  and  bene- 
volent institutions,  with  a  pubhc  Ubrary  of  upwards 
of  120,000  volumes.  The  university,  founded  by 
Pope  Eugenius  IV.  in  1441,  has  been,  since  1839, 
an  Acadimie  Universitaire,  with  four  faculties  and 
fifteen  professorships.    Pop.  in  1856,  137,538. 

Among  the  principal  branches  of  industry  are 
the  production  or  preparation  of  sugar,  brandy, 
liqueurs,  vinegar,  nitric  acid,  printed  calicoes, 
woollen  goods,  carpets,  hats,  paper,  earthenware, 
glass  bottles,  metallic  wires,  &c.  The  rope- works, 
cooperages,  and  dockyards  are  extensive  and  fuU 
of  activity.  The  Canal  du  Midi,  connecting  B.  with 
the  Mediterranean,  enables  it  to  supply  the  whole 
south  of  France  with  the  colonial  produce  which 
it  imports ;  and  also  with  English  tin,  lead,  copper, 
coal,  dye-stuffs,  herrings,  &c.  Wine,  brandy,  vinegar, 
dried  fruits,  hams,  turpentine,  and  glass  bottles  are 
among  its  principal  exports. — In  former  times,  B.  was 
called  Burdigala,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Bitiu- 
riges  Vivisci.  It  was  a  very  prosperous  tomi  in 
the  times  of  the  Romans,  was  made  by  Hadrian  the 
capital  of  Aquitania  Secunda,  and  was  both  the 
principal  emporium  of  the  south-west  of  Gaul,  and 
the  seat  of  its  best  educational  institutions.  Remains 
of  the  Roman  period  still  exist.  After  suffering 
greatly  at  the  hands  of  Vandals,  Goths,  Franks, 
and  Spanish  Arabs,  it  was  taken  by  Charles  Martel 
in  735 ;  but  was  again  spoiled  by  Norman  plunderers 
in  the  9th  century.  It  became  the  capital  of  the 
Duchy  of  Guienne ;  and  in  1152  passed,  by  the 
marriage  of  Eleanor  of  Guienne  with  Henry  of 
Normandy  (afterwards  Henry  II.  of  England),  under 
the  dominion  of  England.  From  the  English,  B. 
received  important  liberties  and  privileges;  they 
encouraged  its  commerce ;  and  it  was  for  a  consider- 
able time  the  seat  of  the  splendid  and  chivalric  court 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  It  strongly  supported 
the  cause  of  England  against  France,  but  was  taken 
by  Charles  VII.  in  1451.  It  rose  against  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  salt-tax  in  1548,  and  was  visited  with 
bloody  vengeance  by  the  Constable  Montmorenci. 
The  horrors  of  St  Bartholomew's  Day  were  repeated 
here,  from  3d  to  5th  October  1572,  by  the  governor, 
Montferrand,  and  2500  persons  perished.  During 
the  Revolution,  B.  was  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Girondists,  and  suffered  fearfully  at  the  hands  of 
the  Terrorists.  The  pressure  of  Napoleon's  conti- 
nental system  made  its  inhabitants  disaffected  to 
his  government,  and  they  were  the  first  of  the 
French  to  declare  for  the  Bourbons  in  1814. 

The  wines  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  B., 
and  forming  one  of  its  principal  exports,  are 
called  Bordeaux  Wines.  Except  the  wines  of  Cham- 
pagne no  French  wines  are  so  much  exported  to 
foreign  countries.  Some  of  them  are  red  (known 
in  England  as  Claret),  others  white.  Of  the  red 
wines,  the  Medoc  is  one  of  the  best  known.  The 
red  wines  produced  by  the  vineyards  of  Lafltte, 
Latour,  ChElteau-Margaux,  and  Haut-Brion,  are 
particularly  celebrated  for  their  quahty.  The  white 
wines  of  Graves,  and  those  of  Sauternes,  Barsao, 
Preignac,  and  Langon  are  in  highest  repute. 

BOBDELAIS,  a  district  of  France,  once  forming 
part  of  the  old  province  of  Guienne,  and  having 
Bordeaux  for  its  capital,  but  now  included  in  the 
departments  of  Gironde  and  Landes. 

BO'RDEE,  The,  is  a  term  employed  in  historical 
as    well   as   popular    phraseology    to    signify  the 
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common  frontier  of  England  and  Scotland.  At 
present,  the  dividing  boundary  of  the  two  countries 
consists  partly  of  natural  and  partly  of  imaginary 
outlines.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  Scotland  as 
a  country  'north  of  the  Tweed;'  but  the  Tweed 
is  the  boundary  only  in  a  small  part  of  its  course, 
on  the  east,  and  large  portions  of  several  Scottish 
coimties  lie  to  the  south  of  that  river.  Even  at  its 
mouth,  the  Tweed  is  not  the  division;  for  north  of 
the  river  at  its  estuary  Hes  the  ancient  town  of 
Berwick,  with  the  district  known  as  its  'bounds,' 
which  belong  to  Northumberland.  The  Tweed 
forms  the  division  only  for  about  16  to  18  mUes. 
Leaving  the  river  at  Carham  Burn,  a  few  miles 
above  Coldstream,  the  Kne  proceeds  towards  the 
Cheviot  mountains,  the  ridge  of  which  is  the  boun- 
dary for  about  25  mUes;  descending  thence,  the 
line  strikes  on  Kershope  Water,  n  tributary  of  the 
Esk.  That  river  is  the  boundary  for  a  number  of 
miles  to  a  point  above  Longtown.  The  line  now 
quits  the  Esk  abruptly  in  a  northern  direction,  and 
taking  into  England  part  of  what  was  known  as  the 
'Debatable  Land'  (q.  v.),  strikes  on  the  small  river 
Sark,  which  is  the  boundary  to  the  Solway  Firth,  the 
great  natural  division  on  the  west.  Such,  in  general 
terms,  is  the  entire  boundary,  extending  from  sea 
to  sea  for  about  100  miles,  in  which  length  the 
Tweed  obviously  plays  an  inferior  part.  The 
counties  lying  on  the  English  side  of  the  border  are 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland;  on  the  Scottish 
side,  Berwickshire,  Roxburghshire,  and  Dumfries- 
shire. Readers  of  history  are  aware  that  the  division 
here  indicated  is  comparatively  modern;  in  former 
times,  the  frontier  shifted  according  to  the  surging 
tide  of  war  or  diplomacy.  For  several  ages  prior 
to  the  11th  c,  the  kingdom  of  Northimibria,  forming 
a  part  of  what  we  now  call  England,  included  all 
that  portion  of  Scotland  south  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 
as  far  west  as  Stirling.  As  a  result  Of  some  warlike 
operations,  this  district  was  ceded  by  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  to  Malcolm  II.,  king  of  Scots, 
1018,  and  ever  since  the  Tweed,  in  its  lower  part, 
has  been  the  boundary.  What,  however,  was  gained 
by  Scotland  on  the  east  was  lost  on  the  west ;  for 
Wfiham  the  Conqueror  wrenched  Cumberland  from 
the  northern  sovereign;  and  with  Httle  intermission 
the  boundary  in  this  quarter  was  settled  according 
to  its  present  limits. 

It  may  be  said  that  from  the  11th  till  the  end 
of  the  17th  c,  there  was  almost  constant  disturb- 
ance on  the  border.  Ruthless  wars  on  a  great 
scale  between  English  and  Scots  sometimes  caused 
the  most  frightful  devastation,  and  became  the 
source  of  lasting  iU-wfil  on  both  sides.  History 
abotmds  in  events  of  this  kind,  and  the  feu(£ 
and  forays  of  clans  and  families  are  commemo- 
rated in  a  series  of  ballads,  for  ever  embalmed 
in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  The  most  notable  of  these  forays 
from  the  Scottish  side  is  narrated  in  the  ballad  of 
the  Battle  of  Otterburne,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  Chevy  Chase.  The  event  referred  to  occurred 
in  1388.  Among  the  latest  of  the  regular  invasions 
from  England  was  that  in  1543,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  conducted  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 
The  invasion  was  by  the  eastern  marches,  and  in 
their  devastating  course,  the  English  army  set  fire 
to  and  destroyed  all  the  towns,  villages,  monas- 
teries, and  numerous  castles  within  a  wide  range 
of  country.  At  an  early  date,  wardens  and  commis- 
sioners had  been  appointed  to  repress  petty  insur- 
rections, and  punish  the  moss-troopers  who  made 
cattle-lifting  from  their  neighbours  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  border  a  kind  of  profession.  For  these 
measures  of  police,  the  border  was  divided  into  three 
parts — the  east,  middle,  and  western  marches.    Such 
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was  the  lawlessness  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  c, 
that  in  1511,  Sir  Robert  Kerr,  warden  of  the  eastern 
marches,  was  slain  at  a  border  meeting  by  three 
Englishmen.  The  principal  murderer  escaped  as  far 
as  York,  and  for  a  time  tried  to  conceal  himself; 
but  he  was  sought  out  by  two  of  Sir  Robert's  fol- 
lowers, who  brought  his  head  to  their  new  master, 
by  whom,  in  memorial  of  their  vengeance,  it  was 
exposed  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh  (Scott's  Essay 
on  Border  Antiquities).  Sometimes  the  Scottish 
borderers  met  ostensibly  to  amuse  themselves  with 
the  ancient  sport  of  football,  but  in  reality  to 
plan  and  execute  daring  military  exploits.  During 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  VI.,  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  preserve  peace  on  the  border, 
and  this  was  attained  only  by  extraordinary  severi- 
ties. Many  of  the  more  audacious  reivers  were 
hanged,  and  great  numbers  were  banished.  Some 
account  of  the  measures  adopted  at  this  period  to 
suppress  border  outrages  wUl  be  found  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Gary,  who  long  acted  as  Eng- 
lish warden  on  the  marches ;  also  in  the  Domestic 
Annals  of  Scotland,  by  R.  Chambers,  vol.  i.  After 
the  accession  of  James  to  the  EngUsh  throne,  a 
sweeping  clearance  of  the  .  Scottish  border  was 
effected.  The  laird  of  Buccleuoh  coUeoted  under 
his  banners  the  most  desperate  of  the  border 
marauders,  whom  he  formed  into  a  legion  for  the 
service  of  the  states  of  Holland.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Debatable  Land  was  cleared  of  the  Grrsemes,  a 
daring  sept  of  freebooters,  who  were  transported 
to  Irdand,  and  their  return  prohibited  under  pain 
of  death.  The  legislative  union  of  1707,  and  the 
firm  administration  of  justice,  along  with  a  general 
improvement  in  manners,  finally  terminated  the  long 
course  of  misrule. 

In  the  present  day,'  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
the  border  from  other  districts  of  the  country, 
imless  it  be  the  prevalence  of  picturesque  ruins  of 
old  castles,  generally  roofless,  but,  from  the  vast 
thickness  and  strength  of  the  walls,  still  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  The  border  strengths  were 
of  three  kinds — regiJar  fortresses,  large  baronial 
castles,  and  the  lesser  kind  of  towers.  On  the  east, 
the  English  owned  the  fortified  town  of  Berwick,  and 
at  no  great  distance  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  and  on  the 
west,  Carlisle.  The  chief  Scottish  border  fortresses 
were  the  royal  castles  of  Roxburgh,  Jedburgh,  and 
Lochmaben;  and  we  might  almost  include  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  for  it  is  only  60  miles  distant.  Among 
the  baronial  castles  on  the  English  side  were  num- 
bered Norham,  Alnwick,  Bamborough,  Naworth, 
Brougham,  Penrith,  and  Cockermouth.  Among 
the  Scottish  fortlets  of  the  baronial  class  may  be 
mentioned  Newark,  Hermitage,  and  Caerlaverock. 
The  smaller  kind  of  towers  on  both  sides  of  the  fron- 
tier appear  to  have  been  exceedingly  mmierous,  and 
it  is  their  remains  that  form  the  more  conspicuous 
memorials  of  old  border  strife.  These  buildings 
consist  of  a  single  square  tower,  usually  of  three 
floors ;  the  lower  vaulted,  for  the  reception  of 
cattle ;  while  the  two  upper,  consisting  of  but  one 
small  apartment  each,  with  narrow  dit-hole  win- 
dows, comprised  the  accommodation  for  the  family. 
It  is  conjectured,  however,  that  retainers  lived  in 
thatched  huts  outside,  which  are  now.  obliterated, 
and  were  brought  into  the  tower,  along  with  the 
cattle,  only  in  the  case  of  an  anticipated  attack. 
These  towers,  known  as  bastel-houses  or  peels,  once 
the  residences  of  a  warlike  yeomanry,  are  thickly 
studded  over  the  south  of  Scotland,  more  particularly 
along  the  vale  of  the  Tweed ;  and  by  the  lighting 
of  beacons  on  their  summits,  the  whole  comitry 
between  the  border  and  the  Forth  could  be  speedily 
summoned  to  arms.  On  the  English  side,  there  are 
similar  towers,  such  as  those  of  ThirlwaU,  Fenwick, 


and  Widdrington.  The  English  border  castles  of 
every  kind  appear  to  have  been  of  greater  siJlendour 
and  strength  than  those  on  the  Scottish  side.  '  Raby 
Castle,  stiU  inhabited,  attests  the  magnificence  of 
the  great  Nevilles,  Earls  of  Westmoreland;  and 
the  lowering  strength  of  Naworth  shews  the  power 
of  the  Daores'  {Scott).  On  the  English  side,  how- 
ever, there  is  nothing  which  can  be  compared  to 
the  ruins  of  that  remarkable  group  of  Scottish 
border  abbeys — Melrose,  Dryburgh,  Kelso,  and 
Jedbiu-gh,  not  to  speak  of  the  remains  of  various 
other  religious  houses.  For  an  account  of  these  and 
other  architectural  remains  on  the  border,  we  must 
refer  to  the  Border  Antiquities  of  England  and 
Scotland,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  2  vols,  folio,  illus- 
trated with  plates ;  also  to  Billings's  Baronial  and 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  4  vols.  4to, 
illustrated  with  plates. 

Assimilated  in  habits  to  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  old  Scottish  border  families  are  stiQ 
distin,guishable  by  their  smxiames — as,  for  example, 
the  Maxwells,  Johnstons,  and  Jardines  on  the  west, 
and  the  EUiots,  Armstrongs,  Scotts,  and  Kerrs  on 
the  middle  and  eastern  marches.  The  principal 
Scottish  border  famiUes  of  rank  are  the  Scotts, 
Dukes  of  Buccleuch,  descendants  of  a  famed  border 
chief.  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch;  and  the 
Kerrs,  Dukes  of  Roxburgh,  who  are  sprung  from 
an  equally  celebrated  borderer.  Sir  Robert  Kerr  of 
Cessf ord.  Thp  possessions  of  both  families  are  exten- 
sive, particularly  those  of  Buccleuch  (q.  v.),  which 
spread  through  several  counties.  The  family  of 
corresponding  rank  within  the  English  border  is 
that  of  the  Percies,  Dukes  of  Northumberland. 
Local  intercourse  across  the  border  is  considerably 
obstructed  by  the  long  range  of  hills  and  the  moors 
which  generally  lie  on  the  line  of  boundary;  and 
the  circumstance  of  the  peculiar  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical institutions  of  the  two  kingdoms  shedding 
off  here  towards  different  centres,  still  further 
tends  to  lessen  community  of  feeling.  At  no  dis- 
tant day,  certain  exciseable  articles  were  charged 
with  a  less  duty  in  Scotland  than  England,  and 
the  consequence  was  an  active  contraband  trade  on 
the  border,  chiefly  by  the  mountain-passes  and  the 
Solway.  Now,  these  duties  are  assimilated,  and 
this  demoraKsing  kind  of  traffic  has  disappeared. ' 
The  great  channels  of  communication  across  the 
border  are  two  lines  of  railway,  one  by  way  of 
Berwick,  and  the  other  by  Carlisle.  There  are 
also  good  roads  in  various  directions  for  those  who 
wish  to  explore  this  interesting  district  of  country. 
Besides  the  books  relative  to  the  border  already 
referred  to, ,  there  are  some  works  of  local  note, 
among  which  the  most  comprehensive  is  Richard- 
son's Borderer's  ■Tablc-'book,  8  vols,  royal  8vo  (New- 
castle-on-Tyne) ;  we  may  also  refer  to  Jeffrey's 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Eoxburghsliire,  3  vols. ; 
and  Ridpath's  Border  History,  1  vol.  4to.  w.  c. 

BO'RDBR- WARRANT,  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
is  a  warrant  issued  by  the  judge  ordinary — that  is, 
by  the  sheriff  or  county  court  judge,  or  by  magis- 
trates of  royal  burghs  within  the  royalty,  or  by 
justices  of  the  peace — on  the  borders  between  Scot- 
land and  England,  on  the  petition  of  a  creditor  who 
desires  to  arrest  the  person  or  effects  of  a  debtor 
residing  on  the  English  side,  and  to  detain  him 
until  he  finds  bail  for  his  appearance  in,  and  abiding 
the  result  of,  any  action  which  may  be  brought  for 
the  debt  within  six  months.  The  creditor  must 
swear  to  the  tnith  of  the  debt,  and  before  resorting 
to  imprisonment  of  the  debtor,  it  is  proper  to 
examine  him  as  to  his  domicile,  or  usual  residence, 
and  occupation.  These  warrants  are  in  use  in  the 
counties  of  Dumfries,  Roxburgh,  and  Berwick. 
They  are  more  used  in  the  country  districts  than 
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in  the  burgha,  though  not  frequently  even  in  the 
country  districts.  In  Dumfriesshire  and  Berwick- 
shire, border-varrauta  are  granted  exclusively  for 
arresting  the  persons  of  alleged  debtors.  In  Eox- 
burghsMre — -with  the  exception  of  the  courts  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace  in  Kelso  and  Melrose  districts, 
which  foUow  the  practice  of  the  two  first-named 
counties — the  warrants  are  granted  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  both  the  debtor's  person  and  goods. 
In  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  in  JVigton- 
shire,  they  are  unknown. 

In  English  practice,  the  warrant  to  arrest  an 
abscondiag  debtor,  which  includes  any  foreigner 
who  may  be  in  England  on  business  or  pleasure, 
is  very  similar.  See  Aurbstment  job  Founding 
Jurisdiction-;  Debtob,  ABSooNDiirG;  Eokeign 
Attachment;  Jurisdiction. 

BO'RDUBE,  or  BORDER,  in  Heraldry.  Coats 
of  arms  are  frequently  surrounded  with  a  B.,  the 
object  of  which  is  generally  to  shew  that  the  bearer 
is  a  cadet  of  the  house  whose  arms  he  carries. 
The  character  of  the  B.  often  has  reference  to  the 
profession  of  the  bearer  :  thus,  a  B.  embattled,  is 
granted  to  a  soldier ;  and  a  B.  ermine,  to  a  lawyer. 

BORE  is  a  tidal  phenomenon  at  the  estuaries  of 
certain  rivers.  When  a  river  expands  gradually 
towards  a  very  wide  mouth,  and  is  subject  to  high 
tides,  the  spring  flood-tide  drives  an  immense 
volume  of  water  from  the  sea  into  the  river ;  the 
water  accumulates  in  the  estuary  more  rapidly 
than  it  can  flow  up  into  the  river ;  and  thus  there 
is  gradually  formed  a  kind  of  watery  ridge  stretch- 
ing across  the  estuary,  and  rushing  up  towards 
the  river  with  great  violence.  In  some  cases, 
this  ridge,  or  B.,  is  many  feet  in  height,  and  con- 
tends against  the  descending  stream  with  frightful 
noise.  This  phenomenon  is  observable  in.  several 
British  rivers,  as  the  Severn,  Trent,  Wye,  and 
Solway.  The  most  celebrated  bores  are  those  of  the 
Ganges,  Brahmaputra,  and  Indus :  in  the  Hoogly 
branch  of  the  Ganges,  the  B.  travels  70  miles  in  4 
hoiu-s,  and  sometimes  appears  suddenly  as  a  liquid 
wall  5  feet  in  height. 

BORE  is  a  name  for  the  internal  cavity  of  a 
cannon,  mortar,  howitzer,  rifle,  musket,  fowling- 
piece,  pistol,  or  other  kind  of  firearm.  It  is  in  most 
cases  cylindrical ;  but  in  the  Lancaster  gun  the  B. 
is  oval;  in  the  Whitworth  gun,  it  is  hexagonal; 
while  in  the  Armstrong,  and  many  other  kinds 
of  gun,  it  is  furrowed  by  spiral  grooves.  Tech- 
nically, the  B.  of  a  gun  often  means  simply  the 
diameter  of  the  cavity,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  gun 
'of  8-inch  bore;'  and  in  that  case  its  meaning  is 
equivalent  to  '  calibre.' 

The  Boring  of  a  cannon  is  a  process  which 
may  best  be  described  in  connection  with  Cannon 
Founding.  It  is  desirable  to  mention  in  the 
present  place,  however,  that  there  is  an  operation 
called  '  boring-up '  conducted  at  Woolwich  Arsenal, 
for  enlarging  the  bore  of  a  gun.  It  has  been 
found  in  recent  years  that  many  of  the  old  cannon 
are  thicker  and  heavier  than  needful  for  the  size 
of  shot  propelled,  and  that  they  could  be  fitted 
for  the  discharge  of  larger  shot  without  danger. 
A  change  was  begun  in  the  armament  of  the 
British  fleet  in  1839  by  substituting  heavier  broad- 
sides ;  and  as  one  part  of  the  process,  many 
of  the  old  24-pounders  were  '  bored-up '  to  323 ; 
even  some  of  the  18-pounders  were  found  to  be 
thick  and  strong  enough  to  undergo  this  process. 
More  than  2000  iron  naval  guns  were  thus  treated 
at  Woolwich  preparatory  to  the  change  in  1839 ; 
and  many  others  have  since  been  similarly  bored-up. 
At  the  present  time.  May  1860,  important  experi- 
ments are  in  progress  at  Woolwich,  to  determine 
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whether  the  old  smooth-bore  iron  guns  cannot  only 
be  bored-up,  but  rifled  at  the  same  time.  There 
are  15,000  of  such  guns  belonging  to  the  British 

fovemment,  and  it  is  suggested  that  they  ought  to 
e  improved  in  efl5.ciency,  instead  of  being  cast  aside 
as  us^ess  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  the  Arm- 
strong and  Whitworth  guns. 

BO'REAS,  the  Greek  name  of  the  north-east 
wind,  blowing  towards  Hellas  from  the  Thracian 
mountains,  and  personified  in  mythology  as  the  son 
of  Astraeus  and  of  Eos  or  Aurora,  and  the  brother 
of  Notus,  Zephyrus,  and  Hesperus.  B.  was  said  to 
dwell  in  a  cave  of  the  Thracian  Hsemus,  to  which 
he  carried  Oreithjria,  the  daughter  of  the  Athenian 
king  Erechtheus,  who  bore  bun  Zetes  and  Calais — 
employed  as  the  symbols  of  swiftness — and  Cleo- 
patra, the  wife  of  Phineus.  According  to  Homeric 
fable,  he  begat,  with  the  mares  of  Erichthonius, 
twelve  horses  of  extraordinary  fleetness.  The  rape 
of  Oreithyia  was  represented  on  the  ark  of  Cypselos, 
where  B.  instead  of  feet  has  the  tails  of  serpents. 
He  had  a  temple  in  Athens,  because  he  destroyed 
the  ships  of  the  Persians  imder  Xerxes ;  and  at 
Megalopolis,  a  yearly  festival  was  celebrated  in  his 
honour,  because  upon  one  occasion  he  helped  the 
Megalopolitans  against  the  Spartans. 

BO'RECOLB.     See  Kale. 

BORBLLI,  Giovanni  Alfonso,  a  distinguished 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  and  the  founder 
of  the  iatro-mathematical  school,  bom  at  Naples 
in  1608,  was  educated  at  Florence,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Pisa,  and  afterwards  at 
Messina.  Having  taken  part  in  a  revolt,  he  was 
obHged  to  leave  Messina,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  at  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the  patronage 
of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  where  he  died 
in  1679.  He  carefully  observed  the  motions  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  then  little  known,  and  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  discover  the  parabolic  paths 
of  comets.  He  made  many  valuable  observations 
on  a  malignant  fever  in  Sicily,  and  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  causes  of  such  fevers.'  He  wrote  also  an 
account  of  an  eruption  of  Etna,  and  a  number  of 
works  on  subjects  of  applied  mathematics,  of  which 
the  most  celebrated  is  that  De  Motu  Animalium 
(Rome,  1680 — 1681).  In  this  work,  he  applies  the 
laws  of  mecljanics  to  the  motions  of  animals,  regard- 
ing the  bones  as  levers,  in  which  the  power  acts 
between  the  weight  and  the  fulcrum,  and  endea- 
vouring to  calculate  the  power  of  muscles  from  a 
consideration  of  their  fibrous  structure,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  united  to  the  tendons. 
All  more  recent  authors  on  the  same  subject  have 
been  much  indebted  to  BoreUL 

BORER,  a  name  common  to  many  insects  of 
the  Linnffian  genus  Ptinus,  the  tribe  Ftiniores  of 
LatreUle,  coleopterous  (q.  v.)  insects  of  small  size, 
the  larvae  of  which — small,  white,  soft,  worm-hke 
creatures,  with  six  minute  feet — are  furnished  with 
strong  cutting  jaws  {maxilloe),  by  means  of  which 
they  eat  their  way  in  old  wood,  and  similar  sub- 
stances, boring  little  holes  as  round  as  -if  made  with 
a  fine  drill.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  appear- 
ance of  these  holes,  and  with  the  injury  done  by 
these  insects  to  furniture,  &c.  The  holes  are  filled 
up,  as  the  insect  works  its  way  onward,  with  a  fine 
powder,  formed  from  the  wood  which  it  has  eaten ; 
and  finally  it  constructs  for  itself  a  little  silky 
cocoon,  and  having  passed  through  the  pupa  state 
in  the  bottom  of  its  hole,  comes  forth  a  winged 
insect — a  small  beetle,  in  the  widest  popular  sense 
of  that  term.  One  of  the  most  common  British 
species  is  Anohium  striatum,  a  dark-brown  insect, 
not  much  above  one  line  in  length.  The  thorax,  as 
in  the  whole  tribe,  is  proportionately  very  large, 
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and  has  a  swollen  hood-like  appearance,  the  head 
being,  as  it  were,  received  within  it.  This  insect  has 
long  been  noted  for  the  pertinacity  with  which  it 


Borer  {Anolmm  striatwm), 
I4atural  size,  and  magnified. 

simulates  death.  This  instinct  appears  to  be  common 
to  the  whole  tribe,  as  it  is  also  to  many  other  insects. 
— Another  species  of  the  same  genus,  AnoUum  iesse- 
laium,  has  become  an  object  of  interest  as  one  of 
the  insects  which,  being  sometimes  heard  to  make 
a  peculiar  ticking  noise,  are  connected  with  super- 
stitious fancies  and  fears,  and  receive  the  name  of 
Death-watch  (q.  v.). 

BORGHE'Sfi,  a  family  of  great  distinction  in  the 
repubUo  of  Siena,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  Cami;,lo 
B.  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1605  as  Paul  V., 
and  by  him  other  members  of  the  family  were 
advanced  to  high  positions.  A  marriage  with  the 
heiress  of  the  family  of  Aldobrjmdini  brought  the 
B.  family  into  the  possession  of  great  wealth. 
Camillo  Fitippo  LuBOVioo  B.,  Prince  B.,  bom  at 
Rome  in  1775,  joined  the  French  army  when  it 
invaded  Italy ;  and  in  1803  married  Pauline,  the 
sister  of  Napoleon  Bonapairte,  and  widow  of 
General  Leolerc.  His  wife  subsequently  received 
the  principality  of  GuastaUa,  and  he  was  created 
Duke  of  Gruastalla,  and  under  the  French  Empire 
he  was  for  some  time  governor-general  of  the 
provinces  beyond  the  Alps.  He  hdd  his  court  at 
Turin,  and  was  very  popular  among  the  Pied- 
montese.  He  sold  the  B.  collection  of  artistic 
treasures  to  Napoleon  for  13,000,000  francs, 
receiving  in  part-payment  the  Piedmontese  national 
domains;  but  when  these  were  reclaimed  by  the 
king  of  Sardinia  in  1815,  he  received  back  some 
of  the  works  of  ancient  art.  After  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon,  he  separated  from  his  wife,  and  broke 
off  all  connection  with  the  Bonaparte  family.  He 
lost  GuastaUa,  but  retained  the  piincipaiities  of 
Suhnona  and  Rossano,  his  hereditary  possessions. 
He  died  in  1832.— The  Borghese  Palace  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  at  Rome.  The  noble  portico  of 
the  inner  court  is  composed  of  96  granite  columns  j 
the  coUeotion  of  paintings  is  remarkably  fine. 

BORGHE'SI,  Bajbtolommeo,  Couht,  a  distin- 
guished antiquarian,  born  at  S^vignano,  Central 
Italy,  on  the  11th  July  1781.  His  father,  Pietro 
Borghesi,  who  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  of  his  time,  trained  him  to  an  early  delight 
in  learned  pursuits.  He  studied  at  Bologna,  and 
afterwards  devoted  himself  to  archseologiojd  re- 
searches. He  arranged  the  numismatic  collection  in 
Milan,  and  that  of  the  Vatican,  of  which  he  drew 
up  a  catalogue.  In  reward  for  this  work,  he  obtained 
from  the  pope  exemption  for  himself  and  family 
from  the  observance  of  fasts.  In  1821  he  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  republic  of  San  Marino.  His 
principal  work  yet  published  is  his  A^mows  Fram- 
menti  Dei  Fasti  Gonsolari  CapitoUni  Illuslrati  (2 
vols.,  Milan,  1818— 18?0).  His  contributions  to 
ForceUim's  Latin  Lexicon  are  very  highly  prized. 

BO'RGIA,  a  family  originally  Spanish,  but  which 
acquired  great  eminence  m  Italy  after  the  elevation 
of  Alfonso  Borgia  to  the  popedom,  aa  CaUxtus  IIL, 
in  1455.    He  had  previously  been  a  privy-counciUor 


of  the  king  of  Aragon.    He  died  in  1458.— Rodrigo 
B.  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  August  1492,  under 
the  name  of  Alexander  VI.  (q.  v.).   Before  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  popedom,  he  had  a  number  of  children  by 
a  Roman  woman  named  Vanozza  (Giulia  Famese), 
of  whom  two;  Oesare   and   Lucrezia,  share  their 
father's  extraordinary  historic  infamy. — Cbsabe  or 
C^SAE  B.,  was  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  of  a  time 
of  depravity,  when  the  court  of  Rome  was  the  scene 
of  all  the  worst  forms  of  crime.    He  unscrupulously 
made  use  of  the  most  sacred  things  as  means  to  the 
most  iniquitous  ends.    He  had  early  received  high 
ecclesiastical  preferment,  and  his  father,  soon  after 
becoming  pope,  invested  him  with  the  purple.    But 
bis  father  conferring  upon  his  brother  Giovanni  the 
Duchy  of  Beuevento,  with  the  counties  of  Terracioa 
and  Pontecorvo,  Caesar,  as  was  believed,  moved  with 
envy,  caused  his  brother  to  be  assassinated.    He 
obtained  the  duchy  and  coimties  for  himself,  and 
was  permitted  by  his  father  to  resign  the  piurple 
and  to  devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  arms. 
He  was  sent  in  1498  to  France,  to  convey  to  Louis 
XII.  a  buU  of  divorce  and  dispensation  from  his 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Brittany.    Louis  rewarded 
him  for  the  pope's  complaisance  with  the  Duchy 
of  Valentinois,  a  body-guard  of   100  men,  20,000 
Hvres  of  yearly  revenue,  and  a  promise  of  support  in 
his  schemes  of  ambition.    In  1499,  C?esar  married 
a;  daughter  of  the  king  of  Navarre;   and  axjoom- 
panied  Louis  XII.  to  Italy,  where  he  undertook  the 
conquest  of  the  Bomagna  for  the  Holy  See.    The 
rightful  lords  of  that  country,  who  fell  into  his 
hands,  were  murdered,  notwithstanding  that  their 
Uvea  had  been  guaranteed  by  his  oath.    In  1501  he 
was  named  by  his  father,  Duke  of  Romagna.    In  the 
same  year,  he  wrested  the  principality  of  Piombino 
from  Jacopo  D'Appiano,  but  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
acquire  Bologna  and  Florence.    He  took  Camerino, 
and  caused  Giulio  Di  Varano,  the  lord  of  that  town, 
to  be  strangled  along  with  his  two  sons.  By  treachery 
as  much  as  by  violence  he  made'  himself  master  of 
the  Duchy  of  Urbino.     A  league  of  Italian  princes 
was  formed  to  resist  him,  but  he  kept  them  in  awe 
by  a  body  of  Swiss  troops,  till  he  succeeded  in  win- 
ning some  of  them  over  by  advantageous  offers, 
employed  them  against  the  others,  and  then  treacher- 
ously murdered  them  on  the  day  of  the  victory,  31st 
December  1502,  at  SiuigagHa.    He  now  seized  their 
possessions,  and  saw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his 
being  made  king  of  Romagna,  of  the  March,  and  of 
Umbria,  when,  on  17th  August  1503,  his  father  died, 
probably  of  poison  which  he  had  prepared  for  twelve 
cardinals.     Caesar,  also,  who  was  a  party  to  the 
design  (and  who,  like  his  father,  had  long  been 
familiar  with  that  mode  of  despatching  those  who 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  or  whose  wealth 
he  desired  to  obtain),  had  himself  partaken  of  the 
poison,  and  the  consequence  was  a  severe  illness, 
exactly  at  a  time  when  the  utmost  activity  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  were  requisite  for  his  affairs.  Enemies 
rose  against  him  on  all  hands,  and  one  of  the  moat 
inveterate  of  them  ascended  the  papal  throne  as 
Juliua  II.     OsBsar  was  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the 
Castle  of  Medina  Del  Campo,  in  Spain,  where  he  lay 
imprisoned  for  two  years.    At  length  he  contrived 
to  make  his  escape  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  the  war  against  Castile,  and 
was  killed  on  the  12th  March  1507  by  a  missile 
from  the  Castle  of  Biano.    With  all  his  baseness  and 
cruelty,  B.  was  temperate  and  sober.    He  loved  and 
patronised  learning,  and  possessed  in  a  remarkable 
degree  a  ready  and  persuasive  eloquence.    Macchia- 
vefii  has  delineated  his  character  in  his  Principe. — 
LncEEziA  B.  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty.   She  was 
married  first  to  Giovanni  Sforza,  Lord  of  Pesaro, 
but  forsook  him,  and  lived  in  incestuous  intercourse 
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with  her  two  brothers  and  with  her  own  father. 
She  then  married,  in  1498,  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Biscaglia, 
a  natural  son  of  Alfonso  II.  of  Naples ;  but  he  was 
assassinated  by  her  brother  Caesar  in  1501.  In  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  she  married  Alfonso  of 
Bste,  who  afterwards  inherited  the  Duchy  of  Ferrara. 
She  died  in  1520.  Like  her  brother  Csesar,  she 
shrank  from  no  crime ;  but  she  also  was  a  patroness 
of  art  and  learning,  and  upon  this  account  homage 
was  paid  to  her  by  Pietro  Bembo  and  other  poets  of 
that  time. 

BO'EGO,  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  towns 
and  villages  in  Italy  and  the  Southern  Tyrol,  and 
indicating  the  growth  of  the  town  or  village  around 
a  castle  or  castellated  rock,  the  original  Borgo.  See 
BoEOCGH.  Thus,  B.  di  vol  Sugana  is  a  place  of  3500 
inhabitants,  with  a  castellated  lull,  in  the  Tyrol ;  B. 
Lavezzano,  B.  San  Dalmazzo,  and  B.  Manero  are 
places  of  2000 — 7000  iniabitants,  in  the  Sardinian 
territory ;  B.  San  Donnino,  a  place  of  6000  inhabit- 
ants, in  the  Duchy  of  Parma;  B.  San  Sepoloro,  a 
town  of  4000,  in  Tuscany,  &c. 

BOEING,  as  a  process  in  carpentry  and  in  the 
working   of  metals,  is  per- 
„  formed  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

S  M  For  boring   holes  in  wood 

~  »  the  carpenter  makes  use  of 

awls,  which  simply  displace 
a  portion  of  the  wood,  and 
of  gimlets,  augers,  and  bits  of 
various  kinds,  these  last 
being  applied  by  means  of 
the  crank-shaped  instrument 
called  a  brace.  All  these  are 
too  familiar  to  need  descrip- 
tion. The  boring  of  holes 
in  metal  plates  for  making 
attachments,  is  effected  by 
means  of  drills  driven  by 
machinery.  The  annexed 
figiure  shews  the  essential 
parts  of  such  a  boring 
machine.  The  drill  is  inserted 
in  the  end  of  a  vertical 
spindle,  P,  which  revolves 
in  a  fixed  frame,  and  is 
driven  by  the  bevel-wheels, 
G.  The  metal  to  be  bored 
is  placed  on  a  table  or  other 
support  below  the  drill ;  and 
the  up  and  down  motion,  or 
end-pressure  and  off- action,  of  the  drill  is  effected 
by  the  hand-gear,  0,  N,  turning  the  screw  M ; 
which  being  coupled  to  the  top  of  the  spindle 
at  L,  presses  it  down  or  raises  it,  according 
to  the  way  it  is  turned.  The  spindle  slides  verti- 
cally in  the  coHar  forming  the  axis  of  the  bevel 
wheel,  but  is  carried  round  with  it  by  means  of  the 
pin  I,  which  projects  into  a  groove  seen  at  J. 

The  Boring  of  Cannon  and  of  Cylinders  for 
steam-engines  is  most  conveniently  described  imder 
Cannon-founding  and  Cylinder  ;  see  also  Lathe. 
BoBiNG,  applied  to  the  earth  and  to  rocks,  has 
two  chief  uses.  1.  For  Draining. — In  some  districts, 
owing  to  the  existence,  near  the  surface,  of  a  bed  of 
clay  impervious  to  water,  the  surface-water  is  retained 
in  hollows,  of  greater  or  less  extent.  The  expense 
of  deep  draining  has  been  so  great  as  to  induce 
proprietors  to  neglect  such  land,  but  this  expense 
has  lately  been  avoided  by  leading  drains  to  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  hollow,  and  then  opening 
a  bore  through  the  clay  to  the  pervious  strata  of 
sand  or  gravel  beneath.  This  is  done  by  a  simple 
instrument,  an  auger  of  24  or  3^  inches  in  diameter, 
wrought  by  means  of  a  cross-bar  by  one  or  two  men. 
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2.  For  Artesian  wells,  and  for  the  discovery  of 
the  mineral  contents  of  the  earth.— As  the  borings 
for  these  purposes  are  performed  in  the  same 
manner,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  them  separate 
notices.  The  object  in  boring  for  Artesian  weUs  is 
to  open  a  passage  for  the  escape  of  water  from 
water-logged  strata.  See  Artesian  Wells.  In  the 
search  for  minerals,  B.  is  had  recourse  to  as  a  cheap 
method  of  discovering  the  mineral  wealth  of  a  dis- 
trict, and  whether  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
contained  minerals  are  such  as  to  make  the  working 
remunerative.  It  should,  however,  never  be  under- 
taken without  a  previous  geological  survey  of  the 
locality ;  the  neglect  of  this  has  caused  an  immense 
loss  of  time  and  money  in  futile  searches  for 
minerals,  as  in  the  innumerable  cases  of  bores  driven 
into  Silurian  and  Old  Bed  Sandstone  strata,  in  search 
for  coal.  B.  is  also  of,  use  even  after  the  presence 
of  coal  has  been  ascertained,  to  determine  the  most 
advantageous  position  for  sinking  the  shaft  by 
which  the  coal  is  to  be  drawn  up.  The  general 
method  of  operating  is  as  follows :  The  boring  instru- 
ment consists  of  an  iron  shank,  having  a  cross-bar 
at  the  top  and  a  hollow  screw  at  the  bottom ;  to  this 
all  the  successive  B.  instruments  are  fastened.  A 
simple  chisel  is  first  attached  to  the  screw,  and  one 
or  two  men  press  upon  the  cross-bar,  and  at  the  same 
time  force  it  round  like  an  auger;  while  another 
workman,  by  means  of  a  lever  erected  overhead, 
with  a  chain  descending  from  it  to  the  cross-bar, 
gives  an  up  and  down  motion  to  the  instru- 
ment. When  the  chisel  becomes  clogged,  from  the 
accumulation  of  material  which  it  has  loosened,  it 
is  exchanged  for  a  cylindrical  auger,  provided  with 
a  valve,  which  scoops  out  the  separated  material; 
and  thus  by  alternate  chopping  and  scooping  the 
work  is  carried  on.  The  nature  of  the  strata  is 
determined  with  considerable  facility  and  certainty 
by  examining  the  fragments  brought  up  by  the 
auger.  As  the  work  advances,  successive  lengths 
of  rod  are  screwed  on  at  the  upper  end.  Three 
poles  are  erected  over  the  well,  for  the  purpose  of 
elevating  the  rods,  to  permit  the  change  of  the  tools. 

The  cost  of  B.  varies  with  the  material  through 
which  the  operation  is  carried  on.  In  strata  of 
moderate  hardness,  the  cost  is  about  10s.  a  fathom 
for  the  first  10  fathoms,  and  an  additional  6s.  for 
each  5  fathoms  beyond. 

A  simple  method  of  B.  has  been  long  in  use 
among  the  Chinese,  by  which  the  great  loss  of  time, 
arising  from  the  screwing  and  unscrewing  the  rods, 
at  each  elevation  of  the  chisel  or  auger,  is  saved. 
The  chisel  and  scooping  instrument  are  fastened  to 
a  rope,  which  is  alternately  elevated  and  allowed  to 
descend  by  the  simple  force  of  gravity ;  the  instru- 
ment thus  forces  its  way  through  the  gi-ound.  In 
the  softer  rocks  of  the  newer  formations  this  method 
has  been  successfully  employed  in  boring  for  Artesian 
weUs. 

A  still  greater  saving  in  time  and  money  has  been 
obtained  by  a  process  invented  by  M.  Fauvelle, 
and  described  by  him  before  the  British  Association 
in  1846.  His  apparatus  consists  of  a  hollow  boring- 
rod,  formed  of  wrought-irou  tubes  screwed  end 
to  end,  armed  at  the  lower  end  with  a  hoUow 
perforating  tool.  The  upper  end  of  the  hoUow  rod 
is  connected  with  a  force-pmnp  by  a  flexible  tube. 
By  means  of  the  force-pump  a  current  of  water  is 
sent  down  the  rod  into  the  bore  hole  as  it  is  simk, 
and  the  water  coming  up  again  brings  with  it  all 
the  drilled  particles,  so  that,  except  for  the  renewal 
of  the  perforating  tool,  the  rods  do  not  require  tp  be 
elevated.  M.  Fauvelle  found,  by  experience,  that 
when  he  was  passing  through  gravel,  or  required  to 
bring  up  considerable  masses  of  broken-oii'  rock,  it 
was  better  to  inject  the  water  by  the  bore-hole  and 
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let  it  rise  through  the  hollow  tube.  In  thia  way  he 
has  succeeded  in  raising  stones  2i  inches  long  by  IJ 
inch  thick. 

BORLASB,  Rev.  Wiluam,  an  English  antiqua- 
rian, was  bom  at  Pendeen,  Cornwall,  Febraary  2, 
1696.  Ordained  a  priest  in  the  English  Church  in 
1720,  he  was,  in  1732,  presented  to  the  vicarage  o£  his 
native  parish  of  St  Just.  Devoting  himseU  to  a  study 
of  the  natural  history  and  antiquities  of  Cornwall, 
he  in  1753  published,  at  the  Oxford  press,  a  volume, 
entitled  Observations  on  the  Antiquities,  Historical 
and  Monumental,  of  the  County  of  GornwuU.  This 
was  followed,  in  1738,  by  the  Natural  Hiaiory  of 
Cornwall,  printed  at  the  same  press.  B.  paraphrased 
the  book  of  Job,  and  wrote  several  pieces  of  a  religious 
natiu-e,  was  active  in  the  supervision  of  his  parish, 
and  took  an  especial  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
its  highways.  But  that  which  malcea  his  name 
most  interesting  now,  is  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of 
Pope's  correspondents,  and  furnished  to  the  poet 
most  of  the  curious  fossils  of  which  the  Twickenham 
grotto  was  composed.    He  died  August  31,  1772. 

BO'RNBENB,  FLUID  BORNEO  CAMPHOR, 
or  OIL  OF  CAMPHOR,  is  a  thin  liquid,  lighter 
than  water,  with  a  fragrant  odoiu:  (somewhat  resem- 
bling turpentine),  obtained  by  distilling  native  oil  of 
Borneo  camphor,  or  oil  of  Valerian.  The  B.  ■  is 
employed  in  perfumery. 

BO'RNEO  (called  by  the  natives  Puh-halamantirC), 
next  to  Australia  the  largest  island  in  the  world, 
is  situated  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  extends 
from  lat.  T  4'  N.  to  4°  IC  S.,  and  from  long.  108°  50' 
to  119°  20'  E.  Divided  by  the  equatorial  line  into 
two  portions,  nearly  equal  in  siu^ace,  though  of 
different  shape,  it  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Sea 
of  Celebes  and  the  Macassar  Strait,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Sea  of  Java,  and  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the  China 
Sea.  Its  length  is  about  800  miles,  with  a  breadth 
of  700,  and  an  area  estimated  at  300,000  square 
miles.  The  population  is  variously  stated,  but  the 
probable  number  is  about  2,500,000.  The  coasts  of 
B.,  which  are  often  low  and  marshy,  and  rendered 
dangerous  to  navigation  by  numerous  islets  and 
rocks,  present  no  deep  indentations,  though  they  are 
pierced  by  numerous  small  bays  and  creeks.  Of 
the  interior,  as  yet  comparatively  little  is  known. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  certain  not  very 
extensive  advances  inland,  made  by  Dutch  and 
British  enterprise,  from  the  south  and  west  and 
north-west,  the  country  may  be  said  to  be  wholly 
unexplored.  Two  chains  of  mountains  ran  through 
the  island  in  a  nearly  parallel  direction,  from  south- 
west to  north-east;  the  one  rising  in  Sarawak  (q.v.), 
gradually  increases  in  elevation  imtil  it  attains  in 
its  termination  in  Mount  Kini  Balu,  on  the  north 
coast,  a  height  of  13,698  feet — a  cross  chain,  branch- 
ing off  in  about  lat.  2°  N.,  extends  in  a  south-east 
direction  through  Banjermassin  (q.v.);  the  other 
range,  which  is  much  lower,  intersects  the  equator  in 
long.  113°  E.  Between  are  well- watered  plains.  B. 
has  numerous  fine  rivers,  especially  on  the  north  and 
west  coast.  About  their  upper  course,  however,  little 
or  nothing  is  known.  The  principal  are  the  Batang- 
lopar,  with  a  breadth  of  4  miles  at  its  mouth  in  the 
China  Sea,  in  lat.  1°  30'  N. ;  the  Borneo  or  Brunai, 
on  which  Borneo  the  capital  of  the  island  is  situated, 
the  Seriboe,  the  Morotaba  or  Sarawak,  the  Pon- 
tianak,  and  the  Majak.  On  the  south  are  the 
Pembuan,  Sampet,  Mendawa,  Kahajan,  Murong,  and 
Banjer;  and  on  the  east,  the  Koetei  and  the  Berou. 
Several  of  these  rivers  reach  the  sea  by  wide 
estuaries  or  deltas,  and  most  of  them  are  navigable. 
Kini  Balu,  south-east  of  the  mountain  of  the  same 
name,  is  the  only  known  lake  of  any  extent.  The 
climate  in  the   low  grounds   is  moist,   hot;    and 


unhealthy  for  Europeans,  but  in  the  higher  grounds, 
towards  the  north-east,  tiie  temperature  is  generally 
as  moderate  as  that  of  Europe.  The  rainy  season 
lasts  on  the  west  coast  from  November  to  May,  and 
the  thermometer  '  varies  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
from  81°  to  91°  Fahr.  Vegetation  is  extremely 
luxuriant.  Besides  vast  forests  of  ironwood,  teak, 
the  gutta-percha  tree,  ebony,  &c.,  the  products  of 
the  vegetable  lungdom  include  dye-woods,  nutmeg, 
sago,  camphor,  cinnamon,  citrons,  betel,  pepper, 
ginger,  rice,  grain,  sweet  ;potatoes,  yams,  cotton, 
and  bamboo.  ,,, The  animal  kingdom  rivals  the  vege- 
table. It  produces  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  leopards, 
bears,  tigers,  ounces,  buffaloes,  various  kinds  of  deer, 
the  babyroussa,  apes,  amongst  which  the  orang- 
outangs are  very  numerous,  and  domestic  animals ; 
also  eagles,  vultures,  parrpts,  owls,  the  swallows  of 
whose  edible  nests  the  Chinese  are  so  fond,  birds 
of  paradise,  flamingoes,  peacocks,  &c. ;  many  kinds 
of  snakes,  lizards,  and  tortoises ;  while  in  the  sur- 
rounding seas  are  whales,  seals,  and  cachalots, 
many  lands  of  fish,  and  pearl  muscles.  Among  the 
mineral  products  are  coal  (said  to  be  better  than 
Newcastle  in  quality) ;  gold,  which  in  the  district  of 
Sambas  alone  yields  half  a  mUUon  of  pounds  ster- 
ling annually ;  antimony,  iron,  tin,  and  zinc  f  also 
rock-crystals  and  diamonds,  which  sometimes  are  of 
20  to  40  carats. 

The  population  consists  chiefly  of  Malays,  Dyaks, 
Papus,  Chinese,  and^  Bugis.  The  Malays,  who  form 
the  principal  and  most  civilised  part  of  the  popu- 
lation on '  the  coastsj  are  very  bold,  but  dangerous 
from  their  rapacity  and  passion  for  revenge.  They 
are  partly  Mohammedans  and  partly  heathens,  and 
hve,  like  their  countrymen  alt  Malacca,  under  sul- 
tans and  rajahs.  The  Dyaks,  dwelling  more  inland 
than  the  Malays,  are  unquestionably  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  island.  They  are  well  formed, 
yellowish  in  colour,  cruel,  and  wild.  They  subsist 
by  hunting,  fishing,  and  piracy.  Their  poisoned 
weapons  make  them  formidable  enemies ;  but  when 
their  favour  has  been  won,  they  prove  trustworthy 
friends.  The  principal  tribe  of  them  is  that  of  the 
Kajan.  The  Papus  or  Negritos  are  probably  also 
aboriginal  inhabitants ;  they  live  in  the  deepest 
woods  and  solitudes,  in  caves,  and  upon  trees,  naked, 
uncivilised,  and  separate  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  Chinese  immigrants,  about  250,000  in  number, 
who  form  an  independent  commonwealth,  and  reject 
the  despotic  rule  of  the  Dutch,  occupy  themselves 
with  trade  and  the  working  of  mines ;  and  some  of 
them  return  rich  to  their  native  coimtry.  Finally, 
the  Bugis,  who  have  mostly  come  from  Celebes, 
live  amongst  the  Dyaks  ;  they  are  a  people  of  some 
consequence,  enriched  by  trade,  and  still  more  by 
daring  piracy. 

Cultivation  may  almost  be  said  to  be  confined  to 
the  coasts,  and  is  interrupted  by  many  marshes  and 
forests.  'The  internal  trade  is  carried  on  by  the 
Bugis  ;  the  export  trade  by  the  Malays,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  British.  The  imports  are  opium,  tea,  and 
a  few  manufactured  goods.  B.  is  divided  into  seve- 
ral states.  On  the  west  coast  lies  that  of  Sambas, 
whose  sultan  has  a  number  of  rajahs  under  him. 
Within  this  district  are  gold  diggings  and  diamond 
mines.  Besides  the  Chinese  colonies,  ■  the  most 
important  towns  are  Sambas,  the  residence  of  the 
sultan  and  a  seat  of  the  opium  trade,  and  Pontianak, 
the  centre  of  the  Dutch  power  on  this  coast.  On 
the  south-west  coast  lies  the  territory  of  Suocadana, 
or  Saoadina,  which  is  subdivided  into  a  number  of 
states  :  it  has  been  ceded  to  the  Dutch,  but  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  governed  by  them.  The  capital 
is  Succadana,  which  has  a  brisk  trade  with  the 
Chinese,  especially  in  opium.  On  the  south  coast  is 
the  state  of  Banjermassin,  imder  a  prince  of  some 
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consequence,  who,  however,  is  in  some  degree  sub- 
ject to  the  Dutch,  whose  fort  of  Tatis  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital.  On  the  east  coast  lie  the 
kingdoms  of  Passir,  Kuti  Lama,  and  Xirun  ;  on  the 
north-east  coast,  the  kingdom  of  the  sultan  of  Sulu ; 
and  on  the  north-west  coast,  the  Malayan  kingdom 
of  B.  or  Bruni,  whose  sultan  has  many  rajahs  and 
penjerans  imder  him.  The  capital  is  Brunai,  or  B., 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  a  town  having  a 
considerable  trade,  especially  with  Singapore.  It 
is  the  residence  of  a  sultan,  and  contains  about 
20,000  inhabitants.  Part  of  the  houses  are  built  on 
rafts  and  part  on  stakes,  and  canals  pass  through 
the  town  in  all  directions.  The  Portuguese, 
who  visited  B.  as  early  as  1518,  effected  a,  settle- 
ment in  1690  at  Banjermasain ;  from  whence  they 
were,  however,  soon  expelled.  The  Dutch  alone 
succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
the  princes  of  Banjermassin ;  and  in  1643  they 
erected  a  fort  and  a  factory  at  the  village  of  Tatis, 
a  second  in  1778  at  Pontianak,  and  a  number  of 
others  since.  The  British  made  unsuccessful 
attempts  in  the  years  1702  and  1774  to  effect  a 
settlement  in  B.  ;  but  they  have,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  acquired  a  preponderating  influence  on 
the  whole  western  coast.  This  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  enterprise  of  Sir  James 
Brooke  (q.  v.)  and  his  vigorous  government  as  rajah 
of  Sarawak  on  the  north-west  coast,  and  in  part 
also  to  the  occupation  of  the  small  island  of  Labuan 
(q.  V.)  as  a  colony  and  naval  station.    The  British 

fovernment  has,  however,  recently  refused,  upon 
ir  James  Brooke's  retirement  from  Sarawak,  to 
accept  it  and  annex  it  to  the  British  empire. 
The  piracy  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  B.  has 
often  demanded  severe  chastisement,  and  piratical 
flotillas  have  been  destroyed  by  the  British. — The 
Dutch  have  also  recently  extended  their  dominions 
in  B.,  have  constituted  them  into  one  government, 
have  sent  expeditions  into  the  interior,  and  have 
renewed  their  treaties  with  the  native  princes. 

BO'RNEOLB,  or  BORNEO  CAMPHOR.  See 
Camphor. 

BO'RNHOLM,  an  island  in  the  Baltic  Sea, 
belonging  to  Denmark,  and  situated  about  90  nules 
east  from  Seeland,  and  half-way  between  the  island 
of  Riigen  and  the  Swedish  coast,  lat.  54°  59' — 55° 
18'  N.,  long.  14°  42'— 15°  10'  _E.  Area,  including 
three  small  islands  in  its  vicinity,  about  230  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  28,949.  It  is  rocky,  and 
traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a  high  mountain- 
ridge,  the  slope  of  which  is  in  great  part  a  waste 
heath,  but  elsewhere  it  is  not  unfertile,  and  agri- 
culture and  cattle  husbandry  are  successfully  prose- 
cuted. High  cliffs,  sand-banks,  and  breakers,  make 
the  coast  dangerous.  The  most  notable  product  of 
the  island  is  porcelain  clay,  with  which  the  porcelain 
manufacture  of  Copenhagen  is  carried  on.  The 
capital  of  the  island  is  Ronne,  or  Rottum,  on  the 
western  coast,  a  place  of  4500  inhabitants. 

EO'RNIIirG-PIECB  (Fr.  homer,  to  bound),  a 
common  and  very  simple  implement,  used  by 
gardeners  in  laying  out  groimds,  to  make  the  sur- 
face either  level  or  of  perfectly  regular  slope.  It 
consists  of  two  slips  of  board,  one  about  18  inches 
long,  and  the  other  about  4  feet,  the  shorter  fastened 
by  the  middle  to  one  end  of  the  longer,  and  at  right 
angles  to  it.  One  B.  being  placed  at  one  end  of  a 
line  drawn  in  the  piece  of  ground  which  is  being 
laid  out,  with  the  edge  of  the  shorter  slip  of  board 
along  the  line,  and  the  longer  slip  erect,  others  of 
the  same  size  are  similarly  placed  at  the  other  end 
and  ia.  other  parts  of  the  line;  and  the  requisite 
uniformity  of  surface  is  obtained  by  fUling  up  with 
earth,  or  removing  it,  until  on  looking  along  their 
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summits  it  appears  that  they  are  all  in  the  same 
plane.  The  name  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  fre- 
quent application  of  the  implement  to  borders  or 


BCRNtr,  a  powerful  state  of  Central  Africa, 
extending  between  lat.  10°  and  15°  N.,  and  long. 
12°  and  18°  E.,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Lake 
Tsad,  S.  by  Mandara,  W.  by  Hausa,  and  N.  by 
Kanem  and  the  Sahara.  The  greater  part  of  the 
country  is  perfectly  level,  and  much  of  it  is  liable 
to  be  overflowed  in  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts 
from  October  to  April,  when  fevers  and  other 
diseases  consequently  prevail.  The  heat  from 
March  to  Jime  is  excessive,  rangiog  from  104°  to 
107°  F.  The  two  principal  rivers  are  the  Shary  and 
the  Yeou  or  Yo,  both  of  which  fall  into  Lake  Tsad. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  although  the  cultivation  is 
very  imperfect,  produces  plentiful  crops  of  maize, 
millet,  barley,  rice,  various  kinds  of  pulse,  cotton, 
and  indigo.  The  inhabitants  possess  elephants, 
horses,  buffaloes,  oxen,  sheep,  &c.  Wild  beasts,  as 
Hons,  panthers,  &c.,  are  very  numerous,  having  their 
chief  haunts  in  the  forests  which  occur  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  rivers,  and  which  aboimd  also  in 
birds  of  many  kinds,  snakes,  crocodiles,  &c.  Wild 
bees  are  extremely  plentiful.  The  country  produces 
no  iron,  that  which  is  used  being  brought  from 
Mandara.  Much  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  manu- 
facture of  coats-of-maO,  both  for  horses  and  their 
riders.  The  only  other  manufacture  carried  to  any 
considerable  extent  is  that  of  cotton  cloth,  which  is 
dyed  with  beautiful  blue  stripes  by  means  of  indigo, 
and  much  exported  to  Fezzan.  The  population, 
which  is  estimated  at  from  eight  to  nine  millions, 
are  mostly  of  Negro  race,  and  called  Kanowry.  The 
ruling  race,  called  Shouas,  are  of  Arab  descent, 
and  bigoted  Mohammedans;  but  many  traces  of 
Fetishism  remain  among  the  masses.  Whatever 
they  have  of  civilisation  is  derived  from  the  Arabs. 
The  slave-trade  is  eagerly  prosecuted,  and  gives 
occasion  to  many  warhke  expeditions.  B.  appears 
to  have  existed  as  a  state  for  many  centuries,  but 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  FeUatahs,  whose  yoke,  however,  was 
soon  shaken  off,  under  the  leadership  of  a  fanatic 
faki,  named  Mohammed  el  Amin,  whose  services 
were  called  in  by  the  sultan.  The  Bornuese  after- 
wards transferred  their  allegiance  from  the  sultan  to 
M^ammed,  whose  descendant  now  rules  in  Bomu, 

BORO  BtlDDOB  (the  Great  Buddha),  a  splen- 
did Buddhist  temple  in  Java,  the  most  elaborate 
monument  of  the  Buddhist  style  of  architecture 
anywhere  existing.  Buddhism  (q.  v.)  was  probably 
introduced  into  Java  about  the  10th  or  12th  c.  of 
our  era,  and  the  date  of  the  temple  is  assimed  to 
the  14th  century.  The  figure  (copied  from  Fergus- 
son's  JTaredtooi  of  Architecture)  represents  a  section 
through  one  half,  and  an  elevation  of  the  other  half, 
of  the  building.  Mr  Fergusson  describes  it  as  'a 
nine-storied  pyramid  of  a  square  form,  measuring 
about  400  feet  across.  The  five  lower  stories  con- 
sist of  narrow  terraces  running  round  the  building, 
rising  on  an  average  about  8  feet  the  one  above  the 
other.  On  their  outer  edge  is  a  range  of  buildings 
of  the  most  various  and  fantastic  outline,  covered 
with  small  spires  and  cupolas  of  various  shapes  and 
forms,  the  principal  ones  covering  436  niches,  occu- 
pied by  as  many  statues  of  Buddha  as  large  as  Ufe, 
seated  in  the  usual  attitude  with  his  legs  crossed. 
Between  each  of  these  are  one  or  two  bas-reliefs 
representing  the  god  in  the  same  attitude,  besides 
architectural  ornaments  and  carvings  of  all  sorts. 
Below  these,  on  the  lower  story,  is  an  immense  bas- 
relief  running  round  the  whole  buUding,  and  conse- 
quently 1600  feet  long,  representing  scenes  from  the 
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life  of  Buddha  and  religioua  subjects.  These  are 
all  on  the  outside,  but  the  inner  faces  of  the  five 
ranges  of  buildings  are  even  more  profusely  and 
more  minutely  ornamented  with  bassi-relievi,  and 


seated  figures,  and  architectural  ornaments  carried 
to  an  extent  unrivalled,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  any 
other  building  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

'  Above  and  withm  the  upper  square  terrace  are 
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three  circular  ones,  the  outer  ornamented  with  32, 
tbe  next  with  24,  and  the  upper  with  16  small 
domes,  each  containiag  a  seated  statue  of  Buddha, 
which  can  be  seen  through  the  open  work  of  their 
roofs.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  what  must  be 
considered  as  the  pagoda  (q.  v.)  itself,  which  is  now 
empty,  its  centre  being  occupied  only  by  a  sunken 
chamber  10  feet  deep,  meant  originally,  no  doubt,  to 
contain  the  relic  for  which  this  splendid  temple  was 
erected.'  Mr  Fergusson  considers  that  the  five  lower 
terraces  are  copied  from  and  represent  a  Buddhist 
vihara  or  monastery ;  and  that  the  niches  contain- 
ing the  cross-legged  figures  were,  in  the  originals, 
cells,  each  occupied  by  a  shaven  priest.  The  struc- 
ture is  thus  a  compound  of  a  tope  (q.  v.)  with  a 
copy,  in  durable  architecture,  of  the  frail  cells  of  a 
vihara. 

BORODI'K'O,  a  village  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Moskwa,  and  about  70  miles  west  from  the 
city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  Kalouga, 
an  affluent  of  the  Moskwa,  and  gave  name  to  the 
great  battle  fought  between  the  French  army 
vmder  Napoleon,  and  the  Russian  under  Kutusow, 
Barclay  de  ToUy,  and  Bagration,  7th  September 
1812.  The  battle  of  B.  was  one  of  the  most 
obstinately  disputed  in  history,  and  the  loss  on 
both  sides  was  almost  equally  great.  Out  of 
240,000  men  engaged,  between  70,000  and  80,000 
were  killed  and  wounded.  The  Russians  retreated 
on  the  following  day,  but  it  was  in  tbe  most  perfect 
order,  and  without  the  enemy  venturing  to  attack 
them.  The  Russians,  therefore,  have  always  held 
this  battle  as  a  victory,  and  in  1839  raised  a  fine 
mausoleum  on  the  battle-field.  To  the  French,  how- 
ever, certainly  belongs  the  honour,  as  they  not  only 
remained  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  in  seven  days 
after,  they  had  pushed  on  to  Moscow.  The  French 
name  it  the  battle  of  the  Moskwa,  from  the  river 
of  that  name,  and  it  gave  Marshal  Ney  his  title  of 
Prince  of  Moskwa. 

BO'EON  is  a  non-metallic  element  present  in 
Boracio  Acid  (q.  v.)  and  Borax  (q.  v.).  It  was 
discovered  in  1808  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard 
in  France,  and  Davy  in  England.  The  process 
followed  in  procuring  B.  tiU  lately,  was  to  mix 
pure  and  dry  boracic  acid  (BOg)  with  thin  slices 
of  the  metal  potassium  (K),  and  heat  them  in  a 
tube,  when  three  atoms  of  the  potassium  abstracted 
the  oxygen,  forming  potash  (KO),  and  set  free 
the  boron  (B).  On  cooling  and  washing  the  mix- 
ture with  cold  water,  the  potash  dissolved  out, 
and  left  the  B.  as  a  dark  greenish-brown  powder, 
which,  when  heated,  burned  with  a  green  flame,  and 
was  re-formed  into  boracic  acid,  by  combining  with 


the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Recently,  however,  Wohler 
and  DeviUe  have  obtained  B.  by  heating  in  a 
crucible  at  a  high  temperature  a  mixture  of  pure 
dry  boracio  acid  and  the  metal  aluminium,  when  the 
latter  takes  the  oxygen  forming  alumina  (Al^Oj), 
and  leaves  the  B.  as  minute  crystals  interspersed 
through  the  earth  alumina.  These  crystals  possess 
great  interest  from  their  similarity  in  properties  to 
pure  crystallised  carbon,  or  the  diamond,  and  they 
are  now  known  among  scientific  chemists  as  B. 
diamonds.  They  are  remarkably  transparent,  are 
tinged  yellow  or  red  (though  the  colours  may  be 
accidental),  and  rival  the  ordinary  diamond  in  their 
lustre  and  refractive  power.  B.  diamonds  not  only 
scratch  glass,  but  also  the  corundum  and  the 
sapphire ;  and  a  real  diamond,  vrith  which  a  few 
B.  diamonds  were  crushed,  had  its  edges  worn 
away.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  B.  crystals 
possess  in  a  high  degree  the  characters  of  the  ordi- 
nary diamond ;  and  though  they  have  as  yet  only 
been  obtained  in  minute  specks,  yet  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  size  wiU  be  increased,  and 
the  artificial  B.  diamond  come  into  market  as  an 
article  of  ornament,  to  rival  the  natwral  carbon 
diamond  in  its  mysterious  power  of  flashing  back  the 
rays  of  light.  Indeed,  so  ISke  are  these  two  kinds  of 
diamonds,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
by  outward  characters  or  signs;  and  it  has  been 
gravely  suggested  that  some  of  the  diamonds  which 
now  adorn  the  brow,  the  neck,  or  the  arm,  may  be 
natural  B.  diamonds.  They  are  very  indestructible, 
requiring  a  high  temperature  to  destroy  them ;  and, 
like  the  true  diamond,  heat  ultimately  forms  them 
into  a  coke. 

BO'ROUGH  (Aug.  Sax.  lyrig,  hurg,  burh;  It. 
lorgo;  Fr.  bourg;  Scot,  burgh).  The  original  mean- 
ing of  this  word,  by  which  we  now  designate  a  cor- 
porate township,  seems  to  have  been  a  hfll,  rising- 
ground,  or  heap  of  earth;  and  it  was  probably  from 
the  elevated  positions  on  which  places  of  defence 
were  erected,  that  it  afterwards  came  to  signify 
a  fortification  or  castle,  and  latterly  the  aggregate 
of  houses,  churches,  and  other  structures,  which,  in 
unsettled  times,  usually  gathered  under  the  walls  of 
a  castle;  together  with  their  inhabitants,  and  the 
arrangements  which  were  made  for  their  govern- 
ment. The  questions  whether  we  owe  our,  muni- 
cipal corporations  to  Roman,  or  to  Saxon  and  other 
Teutonic  influences,  or  to  both ;  and  if  to  both,  then 
to  what  extent  they  have  severally  contributed  to 
their  formation,  have  been  keenly  (fiscussed  by  con- 
stitutional historians.  In  so  far  as  etymology  goes, 
its  authority  is  pretty  equally  divided,  the  term 
municipdl,  from  the  Latin  municimlis,  and  diy, 
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from   eivitas,  favouring  the  Roman  view;   ■whilst 
B.  from  the  root  above  indicated,  and  town,  from 
the  Saxon  tun  or  dun,  a  fortified  hill,  support  the 
Teutonic.    But  the  discussion  forms  a  branch  of  a 
very  wide  subject,  which  has  divided  recent  writers 
into  two  opposite  schools,  and  of  which  we  can  here 
only  indicate  the  existence.     On  the  Roman  side, 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  is  the  most  uncompromising, 
and  Mr  Allen,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  more  judicious 
champion.  The  Teutonic  side  is  espoused  by  most  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  of  England,  and  in  general 
by  German  writers.     But  from  whatever  source 
derived,  that  the  boroughs  of  England  existed,  not 
as  aggregates  of  houses  merely,  but  as  corporate 
bodies,  in  the  Saxon  time,  is  now  generally  admitted. 
The  B.  system  of  Scotland  is  also  of  great  antiquity. 
'  A  Hanse,  or  confederation  of  boroughs  for  mutual 
defence   and   the    protection  of    trade,   existed  in 
Scotland,   and  was  known  by  this  name  in  the 
reign   of   David   I.,  about   u,   century  before   the 
formation   of   the   Hanseatic    League   of   the    con- 
tinental cities ;    and  the  famous  burgh  laws  date 
from-  about  the  same  period.    This  code  of  Scotch 
burghal  regulation,'  in  Mr  lunes's  opinion,  '  though 
collected  in  the  reign  of  David,  and  sanctioned  by 
him,  was  the  result  of  the  experience  of  the  towns 
of  England  and  Scotland ; '  and  he  goes  on  to  shew 
the  very  close    resemblance  between   these  laws 
and  the  burghal  usages  of  Newcastle,  and  even  of 
Winchester,  which  seems  to  suggest  their  common 
Saxon  origin.    Mr  lunes  speaks  favourably  of  the 
B.   life   of    our   ancestors ;    and  he   considers   the 
burgh  domestic  architecture,  of  which  monuments 
remain  sufficient   to    shew  that    'the   burgess    of 
the  Reformation  period  lived  in   greater  decency 
and   comfort  than  the  laird,  though  without  the 
numerous  following,  which  no  doubt  gave  dignity 
if  it  diminished  food.     I  am  not  sure  that  this  class 
has  gone  on  progressively,  either  in  outward  signs 
of   comfort,  or  in  education  and  accomphshment, 
equal  to  their  neighbours.     The  reason,  I  suppose, 
is  obvious.     The  Scotch  burgher,  when  successful, 
does  not  set  himself  to  better  his  condition  and  his 
family  within  the  sphere  of  his  success,  but  leaves 
it,  and  seeks  what  he  deems  a  higher.'     In  confir- 
mation of  this  view,  Mr  Innes  elsewhere  mentions 
that  '  many  of  the  old  citizen-merchants  of  Edin- 
burgh had  studied  at  the  university,  and  appear  in 
the  list  of  graduates.' 

Borough,  in  England,  is  properly  a  city  or  other 
town  that  sends  burgesses  to  parliament — a  privilege, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  which  will  be  explained 
under  Parliament,  and  Parliamentary  Rejobm 
Acts  (q.  v.) ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  also  called 
a.  parHamentarii  borougli.  But  in  the  interpretation 
clause  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  5  and  6  "Will 
u.  76,  s.  142,  the  word  borough  is  declared,  for  the 
piu'poses  of  the  act,  to  mean  a  city,  borough,  port, 
cinque  port,  or  town  corporate,  and  whether  sending 
representatives  to  parliament  or  not.  See  Muni- 
cipal B.,  Municipal  Corporation,  and  Municipal 
Corporations  Act. 

BO'ROUGHBBIDGE,  a  town  in  West  Riding, 
Yorkshire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  TJre,  here  navi- 
gable for  smaU-craft,  17  miles  north-west  of  York. 
It  arose  simultaneously  with  the  decline  of  Aid- 
borough,  IJ  mile  to  the  east,  soon  after  the  Con- 
quest, when  the  great  north  road  was  diverted  from 
Aldborough  to  this  place.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  agri- 
cultural produce  and  hardware.  Pop.  1095.  Edward 
II.,  in  1321,  defeated  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  here. 
Near  B.  are  three  immense  Druid  stones,  called  the 
'  Devil's  Arrows,'  16  to  22  feet  high. 

BOEOTJGH  ENGLISH  is  a  custom  that  prevails 
in  some  ancient  boroughs  in  England,  according  to 
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which  the  youngest  son  inherits  the  property  within 
borough  in  preference  to  his  elder  brothers.  The 
reason  assigned  for  it  is,  that  the  youngest  son,  on 
account  of  his  tender  age,  is  not  so  capable  as  his 
elder  brothers  to  maintain  himself.  A  posthumous 
son  is  entitled  to  this  privilege,  and  dispossesses  his 
elder  brother.  The  right  of  representation  also 
exists  with  reference  to  it,  for  should  the  youngest 
son  die  in  his  father's  lifetime  leaving  a  daughter, 
she  wiU  inherit  the  property.  This  custom  obtains 
in  the  manor  of  Lambeth,  Surrey,  in  the  manors  of 
Hackney,  St  John  of  Jerusalem  in  Islington,  Heston, 
and  Edmonton  in  Middlesex,  and  in  other  counties. 
See  Custom,  Gavelkind,  Inheritance. 

BOROUGH  FUND.  This  is  a  fund  which  is 
expressly  defined  by  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  5  and  6  WiU.  IV.  u.  76,  by  which  it  is  declared 
that  the  rents  and  profits  of  all  hereditaments, 
and  the  interest,  dividends,  and  annual  proceeds  of 
all  moneys,  dues,  chattels,  and  valuable  securities 
belonging  or  payable  to  any  body  corporate  named 
in  conjunction  with  a  borough  in  the  schedules,  or 
to  any  member  or  officer  thereof,  in  his  corporate 
capacity,  and  every  fine  or  penalty  for  every 
offence  against  this  act  (the  application  of  which  has 
not  been  already  provided  for),  shall  be  paid  to  the 
treasurer  of  such  borough ;  and  all  the  moneys 
which  he  shall  so  receive  shall  be  carried  by  him  to 
the  account  of  a  fund  to  be  called  'The  Borough 
Fund  ; '  and  such  fund,  subject  to  certain  payments 
and  deductions,  shall  be  applied  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salary  of  the  mayor,  and  of  the  recorder, 
and  of  the  police  magistrate,  when  there  is  a 
recorder  or  police  magistrate,  and  of  the  respective 
salaries  of  the  town-clerk  and  treasurer,  and  of 
every  other  officer  whom  the  council  shall  appoint ; 
and  other  borough  expenses. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  exercises  jurisdiction  over 
the  property  of  corporations  in  boroughs,  which, 
since  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  are  con- 
sidered to  hold  their  property  in  trust  for  charitable 
uses ;  and  the  trusts  are  applicable  as  well  to  the 
personal  as  to  the  real  estate.  See  Grant  on 
Corporations,  1850 ;  and  see  Fund. 

BOROUGH  JUSTICES  were  first  created  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  Under  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act,  5  and  6  Will.  IV.  i;.  76,  these  justices 
consist  of  the  mayor  during  his  year  of  office,  and  for 
one  year  after  it  determines  ;  the  recorder  ex  officio  ; 
and  such  persons  as  the  crown  may  appoint  by  com- 
mission. Their  duties  cannot  be  delegated ;  and 
before  acting,  they  must  make  the  same  declaration, 
and  take  the  same  oaths  as  the  recorder  does  on 
entering  his  office.    See  Justices. 

BOROUGH  LAWS,  in  Scottish  legal  history, 
was  the  name  given  to  a  collection  of  ancient  laws 
relative  to  boroughs  or  hurglis,  which  have  long 
ceased  to  have  any  force,  but  serve  to  throw 
light  on  the  ancient  manners  and  customs  of  the 
country.  The  authenticity  of  these  B.  L.  is  beyond 
question ;  they  are  universally  allowed  to  have  been 
enacted  in  the  reign  of  King  David  in  the  12th 
century.    See  Regiam  Majestatem. 

BOROUGH  RATE  is  a  rate  raised  and  levied 
within  borough  by  order  of  the  council  of  the  same ; 
and  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
that  such  rate  is  valid,  though  not  made  m  public. 
By  the  92d  section  of  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  5  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  where  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  the  borough  fund  (q.  v.),  the  borough 
council  is  authorised  and  required  from  time  to 
time  to  order  a  B.  R.  in  the  nature  of  a  county 
rate  (q.  v.)  to  be  made  within  their  borough, 
for  which  purpose  the  council   shall  have  aU  the 
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powers  of  county  justices.  As  to  boroughs  not 
within  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  the  levy- 
ing and  application  of  borough  rates,  in  them  is 
regulated  by  the  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  71,  by  the 
first  section  of  which  it  is  enacted  that  the  justices 
of  the  peace  may  make  a  B.  B.  in  the  nature  of  a 
county  rate,  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  a  B.  R. 
may  be  levied,  such  borough  justices  also  having 
the  same  powers  as  ooimty  justices.  The  councu 
of  a  borough  cannot  make  a  retrospective  rate ;  and 
the  provision  of  the  7  WUl.  IV.  and  1  Vict.  c.  81, 
s.  2,  which  declared  lawful  aU  such  retrospective 
rates  as  might  be  made  within  six  calendar  months 
after  the  passing  of  the  act,  was  merely  for  a  tem- 
porary purpose.  The  Municipal  Corporations  Act 
directs  that  all  sums  levied  in  pursuance  of  a 
B.  R.  shall  be  paid  over  to  account  of  the  borough 
fund;  and  there  is  a  provision  as  to  Watc/i  Sates 
(q.v.). 

Where  parties  consider  themselves  aggrieved  by  a 
B.  B.,  they  may  appeal  to  the  recorder  at  the  next 
quarter-sessions  for  the  borough  in  which  such  rate 
has  been  made ;  or  if  there  be  no  recorder,  to  the 
next  county  quajrter-sessions. 

BOEO'VSK,  or  BOBO'FSK,  a,  town  of  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Kalouga,  and  49  mUes  north- 
north-east  of  the  town  of  that  name.  ,  Conjointly 
with  Kalouga  it  gives  title  to  a  bishop.  It  has 
extensive  manufactures  of  sail-cloth,  and  a  trade  in 
leather,  flax,  and  hemp.  Its  onions  and  garlic  are 
celebrated.  In  its  vicinity  is  a  convent,  founded 
in  1444,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  empire.  Pop. 
6000. 

BOBRGME'AN'  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  small 
islands  in  the  Lago  Maggiore,  Northern  Italy.  They 
are  situated  in  the  western  arm  of  the  lake,  called 
the  Bay  of  Tosa,  and  are  named  after  the  family  of 
Borromeo,  which'  for  centuries  has  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  richest  estates  in  the  neighboiu:hood. 
They  are  sometimes  also  called  Isole  dei  Conigli,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  rabbits  found  on  them. 
They  were  little  more  than  naked  rocks,  till  VitaUano, 
Count'  Borromeo,  master-general  of  ordnance  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  about  1671,  caused  soil  to  be 
carried  to  them,  built  terraces,  and  converted  them 
into  gardens,  the  beauty  of  which  and  of  their 
situation  has  won  for  them  the  name  of  the  Endianted 
Islands.  The  two  most  celebrated  are  Isola  Bella 
and  Isola  Madre.  On  the  west  side  of  Isola  Bella 
stands  a  palace  of  the  Borromeo  family,  containing 
many  admirable  paintings  and  other  works  of  art. 
The  Salle  terrene,  a  series  of  grottos,  inlaid  with 
stones  of  various  colours  and  adorned  with  fountains, 
connect  the  palace  with  the  gardens,  the  terraced 
style  of  which  gives  to  the  whole  island  the  appear- 
ance of  a  truncated  pyramid;  a  colossal  winged 
unicorn,  the  armorial  device  of  the  Borromeo  family, 
crowning  the  whole.  Isola  Madre  is  laid  out  in  the 
same  terraced  style,  and  is  crowned  by  a  castle. 
The  odours  of  flowers  from  the  islands,  upon  which 
grow  man^  plants  of  tropical  climates,  are  wafted 
far  over  the  lake.  The  Isola  di  Pescatori  now 
contains  a  village  of  about  400  inhabitants,  who 
derive  their  subsistence  from  fishing  and  smuggling. 

BOEROMB'O,  Carlo,  Count,  a  saint  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  was  born  on  the  2d  October  1538, 
at  the  Castle  of  Arena,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  the 
family  seat  of  his  ancestors.  He  studied  law  at 
Pavia,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1559.  His 
imcle,  Pope  Pius  IV.,  on  being  raised  to  the  pontifi- 
cate in  1560,  appointed  him,  notwithstanding  his 
youth,  to  a  number  of  high  offices,  and  made  him 
a  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Milan.  B.  displayed 
OTeat  faithfulness  and  ability  in  governing  Ancona, 
Bologna,  and  other  parts  of  the  States  of  the  Church 


as  legate,  and  in  discharging  the  duties  of  offices 
connected  with  ecclesiastical  administration  at 
Rome.  Surrounded  as  he  was  with  magnificence  and 
luxury,  he  was  always  grave,  pious,  and  rigid  in 
his  life,  studious,  and  a  patron  of  letters.  His  uncle, 
the  Jjope,  made  him  his  grand  penitentiary,  and  did 
nothing  considerable  wimout  his  co-operation.  It 
was  in  a  great  measure  by  his  influence  that  the 
re-opening  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  accomplished, 
and  that  its  deliberations  were  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion so  favourable  to  the  papal  throne.  He 
committed  its  decrees  to  memory,  had  the  principal 
part  in  drawing  up  the  Oateddsmus  Romanus  for 
exposition  of  them,  and  proceeded  to  give  all  possible 
effect  to  them  in  his  archiepiscopal  province.  B.'s 
exertions,  not  only  for  the  improvement  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline,  but  also  for  the  reformation  of 
morals  in  the  archbishopric  of  Milan,  drew  upon  him 
the  hostility  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  also  to  some 
extent  that  of  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Milan,  who 
were  jealous  of  the  extension  of  his  jurisdiction.  An 
attempt  was  even  made  upon  his  life  in  1569.  He 
spent  great  part  of  his  income  in  beautifying  the 
cathedral  and  other  churches.  With  a  view  to  pro- 
vide well-qualified  priests,  he  founded,  in  1570,  the 
Helvetic  CoUege  at  Milan.  He  brought  about  an 
alliance  of  the  seven  Catholic  cantons,  known  as 
the  Golden  Borromean  League,  for  the  united 
defence  of  their  faith.  In  the  famine  of  1570,  and 
during  the  plague  in  Milan  in  1576,  he  displayed 
equal  energy,  benevolence,  and  devotedness,  saving 
the  lives  of  multitudes  by  the  prompt  arrangements 
which  he  made  for  necessary  relief.  Exhausted  by 
his  labours  and  his  austerities,  he  died  on  3d 
November  1584.  Many  supposed  miracles  at  his 
tomb  led  to  his  being  canonised  in  1616.  His  theo- 
logical works  were  published  at  Milan  in  1747,  in 
5  vols,  folio.  On  the  western  bank  of  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birthplace,  is 
a  colossal  brazen  statue  of  him. — His  brother's  son. 
Count  Frederico  Borromeo,  born  1563,  was  also  a 
cardioal,  and  from  1595  to  1631  archbishop  of  Milan, 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  Ambrosian  Library 
(q.v.). 

BORKOW,  Geokqe,  an  English  author,  born  at 
Norfolk  in  1803.  He  displayed  from  his  earliest 
years  an  extraordinary  talent  for  languages,  and  a 
strong  inclination  for  adventure. .  In  his  youth  he 
lived  for  some  time  among  gipsies,  by  tMs  means 
acquiring  an  exact  knowledge  of  their  language, 
manners,  and  customs.  His  travels,  as  agent  for 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  through 
almost  all  countries  of  Europe  and  a  part  of  Africa, 
made  him  familiar  with  many  modern  languages, 
even  to  their  dialectic  peculiarities.  Whatever  was 
little  known  had  peculiar  charms  for  him,  and  he 
shrunk  neither  from  toil  nor  danger.  True  to  his 
youthful  predilection,  he  made  the  gipsies  scattered 
over  every  part  of  Europe  one  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  his  study.  His  first  work,  T/ie  Zincali,  or 
an  Account  of  the  Gipsies  in  Spain  (2  vols.,  Lond. 
1841),  made  a  favourable  impression  by  its  lively 
and  dramatic  style.  It  was  followed  by  Tlie  Bible 
in  Spain  (2  vols.,  Lond.  1843),  a  book  to  which  its 
author  is  chiefly  indebted  for  his  celebrity,  and 
which  consists  of  a  narrative  of  personal  adventures 
as  various  as  it  is  interesting.  The  graphic  power 
of  the  style  amply  compensates  for  the  rather 
unmethodical  arrangement  of  the  book.  After  a 
long  interval,  B.  published'  a,  work  long  before 
announced,  Lavengro,  the  Scholar,  the  Gipsy,  and 
the  Priest  (3  vols.,  Lond.  1851),  which  was  generally 
regarded  as  an  autobiography,  with  a  spice  of  fancy 
mingling  with  fact.  The  principal  character  is  de- 
picted with  extravagant  exaggeration ;  and  the  somer 
what  bizarre  originality  which  gave  a  peculiar  zest 
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to  the  author's  earlier  works  here  appears  as  man- 
nerism. The  book  left  the  hero  im  the  midst  of  his 
adventures,  ■which  were  not  continued  until  1857, 
when  B.  published  The  Romany  Bye,  a.  sequel  to 
Lavengro,  which  was  in  all  ways  a  more  unsatisfactory 
work  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

BORROWING  has,  in  the  case  of  money,  several 
legal  applications  of  a  general  nature,  in  which  the 
law  with  regard  to  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other 
similar  securities,  has  to  be  considered.  See  the 
articles  on  these  subjects^  More  strictly,  B.  may 
be  described  as  a  contract  under  the  law  of  bail- 
ments (q.  V.),*  and  may  be  briefly  and  simply  defined 
as  asking  or  taking  a  loan.  The  essentials  of  this 
contract  are,  that  there  must  be  a  certain  specific 
thiag  lent,  such  as  a  book,  an  article  of  furniture,  a 
horse,  or  it  may  be  a  house,  land,  or  even  an  incor- 
poreal right.  But  in  the  law  of  England  the 
contract  is  confined  to  goods  and  chattels  or  personal 
property,  and  does  not  extend  to  real  estate.  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Holt's  definition  described  it  as  a 
B.  of  a  thing  lent,  in  contradistinction  to  a  thing 
deposited,  or  sold,  or  intrusted  to  another  for  the 
sole  benefit  or  purposes  of  the  owner.  Again,  the 
B.  must  be  gratuitous  and  for  the  borrower's  use, 
which  use  must  be  the  principal  object,  and  not 
a  mere  accessory.  Such  use,  too,  may  be  for 
a  limited  time  or  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
contract  must  also  be  of  a  legal  nature,  for  if  it  is 
immoral,  or  against  law,  it  is  iitterly  void;  this, 
however,  is  a  necessary  qualification  of  aU  contracts. 
Lastly,  the  property  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
contract  must  be  borrowed  or  lent  to  be  specifically 
returned  to  the  lender  at  the  determination  of  the 
agreement,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  a  loan 
for  consumption. 

The  persons  who  may  borrow  and  lend  are  all 
those  who  can  legally  make  a  contract ;  a  capacity, 
therefore,  which  excludes  married  women,  unless 
they  act  with  the  consent  of  their  husbands,  when 
it  binds  the  latter  and  not  the  wives. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  lender  should  be 
absolute  proprietor  of  the  thing  lent  or  borrowed ; 
it  is  sufficient  if  he  have  either  a  qualified  or  a 
special  property  therein,  or  a  lawful  possession 
thereof.  As  to  the  borrower,  he  has  the  right  to 
use  the  thing  during  the  time  and  for  the  purpose 
intended,  whether  such  intention  is  expressed  or 
implied;  but  beyond  this  he  cannot  go.  The 
following  quotation  from  Mr  Justice  Story's  cele- 
brated work  on  bailments  (to  which  reference  is 
generally  made),  is  useful  for  popular  information  : 
'A  gratuitous  loan  is  to  be  considered  as  strictly 
personal,  unless,  from  other  circumstances,  a  differ- 
ent intention  may  fairly  be  presumed.  Thus,  if  A 
lends  B  her  jewels  to  wear,  this  will  not  authorise 
B  to  lend  them  to  C  to  wear.  So,  if  C  lends  D  his 
horse  to  ride  to  Boston,  this  wiLL  not  authorise  D  to 
allow  E  to  ride  the  horse  to  Boston.  But  if  a  man 
lends  his  horses  and  carriage  for  a  month  to  a  friend 
for  his  use,  there,  a  use  by  any  of  his  family,  or  for 
family  purposes,  may  be  fairly  presumed ;  although 
not  a  use  for  the  benefit  of  mere  strangers.'  During 
the  period  of  the  loan,  the  borrower  has  no  property 
in  the  thing,  but  a  mere  right  of  possession  and  use 
of  it.  But,  notwithstanding,  if  the  thing  lent  and 
borrowed  be  injured  by  a  stranger,  it  would  appear 
that  the  lender  may  maintain  an  action  for  the 
recovery  of  damages ;  the  mere  possession  of 
property  without  title  being  sufficient  against  a 
wrong-doer.  See  Conteact,  IiOAS,  Hibb,  besides 
the  subjects  above  referred  to. 

*  The  article  on  Bailments  having  been  accidentally 
omitted  at  its  proper  place,  the  reader  will  find  the 
subject  explained  under  CoNTBAOT. 
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BORROWING  DAYS.  The  last  three  days  of 
March  are  so  called  in  Scotland  and  some  parts  of 
England.  The  popular  notion  is,  that  these  days 
are  borrowed  or  taken  from  April,  and  may  be 
expected  to  consist  of  cold  or  stormy  weather. 
Although  this  notion  dates  from  a,  period  before 
the  ehange  of  the  style,  a  few  days  of  broken  and 
unpleasant  weather  about  the  end  of  March  still 
afford  a  sanction  for  old  notions  concerning  the 
borrowing  days.  The  origin  of  the  term  B.  D. 
is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiqtdty,  though  we  are 
inclined  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  it  has  no 
higher  source  than  the  popular  rhyme  in  which  it 
is  introduced  as  a  poetic  faction.  The  most  dramatic 
form  of  this  rhyme  in  Scotland  is  as  follows  : 

March  said  to  April : 

'  I  see  three  hoggs  on  yonder  hill ; 

And  if  you  'U  lend  me  days  three, 

I  '11  find  a  way  to  gar  [make]  them  die  !* 

The  first  o'  them  was  wind  and  weet. 

The  second  o'  them  was  snaw  and  sleet. 

The  third  o'  them  was  sic  a  freeze. 

It  froze  the  birds'  feet  to  the  trees. 

But  when  the  borrowed  days  were  gane. 

The  three  silly  hoggs  came  hirplin  [limping]  hame. 

The  superstition,  if  we  may  so  caU  it,  respecting 
the  B.  D.,  though  now  little  else  than  a  jocular 
fancy,  was  so  strong  in  Scotland  in  the  17th  c,  that 
when  the  Covenanting  army,  under  Montrose, 
marched  into  Aberdeen  on  the  30th  March  1639, 
and  was  favoured  by  good  weather,  a  minister 
pointed  it  out  in  his  sermon  as  a  miraculous 
dispensation  of  Providence  in  behalf  of  the  good  cause. 
See  Gordon  of  Bothiemay's  History  of  Scots  Affairs 
from  1637  to  1641.  For  fiuiier  notice  of  the  B.  D. 
we  refer  to  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities. 

BORROWSTOUNNE'SS,  or  BONE'SS,  a  sea- 
port in  Linlithgowshire,  on  a  low  peninsula  on  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  17  miles  west-north-west  of  Edinburgh. 
It  has  coal-mines  extending  under  the  bed  of  the 
Firth;  and  manufactures  of  salt,  soap,  malt,  vitriol, 
and  earthenware,  and  a  trade  in  grain.  Ironstone, 
limestone,  and  freestone  also  exist  in  the  parish. 
Graham's  Dike,  a  part  of  the  Roman  wall  of 
Antoninus,  traverses  the  parish.  Dugald  Stewart 
lived  near  Borrowstounness.  Pop.  2645.  In  1858, 
60  vessels  of  5624  tons  belonged  to  the  port ; 
and  1658  vessels  of  149,485  tons  entered  and 
cleared  it. 

BORY  DE  SAINT  VINCENT,  Jean  Baptiste 
Geokgb  Mabie,  a  French  traveller  and  naturalist, 
was  bom  in  1780  at  Agen,  now  in  the  department 
of  Lot-et-Garonne.  In  1798,  he  proceeded,  along 
vrith  Captain  Baudin,  in  a  scientific  mission  to  New 
Holland,  but  separated  from  him  before  they  reached 
their  destination.  Among  the  fruits  of  his  travels 
were  his  Essai  sur  les  lies.  Fortwnees  de  I'antiqiie 
AUantide,  cm  Precis  de  VHistoire  Genirale  de 
VArcMpel  des  Ganaries  (Par.  1803),  and  his  Voyage 
dans  les  quatre  prindpales  lies  des  Mers  d'Afrigue 
(3  vols.,  Par.  1804).  Having  returned  to  his  native 
country,  he  became  a  captain  in  the  army,  served  at 
Uhu  and  AusterHtz,  went  to  Spain,  and  became 
military  intendant  in  the  staff  of  Marshal  Soult.  In 
1815,  he  served  as  a  colonel,  and  after  the  battle  of 
\Y'aterloo  made  an  eloquent  but  fruitless  appeal  to 
his  colleagues  in  the  Chamber  against  submitting 
to  the  Bourbons,  and  was  compelled  to  go  into 
exile.  At  Brussels  he  edited,  along  with  Van  Mens, 
the  Annates  des  Sciences  Physiques  (8  vols.).  He 
also  produced  an  admirable  work  on  the  subter- 
ranean quarries  in  the  limestone  hiUs  near  Maestricht 
(Par.  1821).  He  returned  to  France  in  1820,  wrote 
for  liberal  journals,  and  forComrtin's  Encydop&die,  &q. 
In  1827,  appeared  bis  L'Homme,  Essai  Zoologiqm 
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mr  le  Genre  humain.  He  wrote  wliat  relates  to 
oryptogamio  plants  in  Duperrey's  Voyage  autour 
du  Monde  (Par.  1828).  He  rendered  an  important 
service  to  science  by  editing  the  Diciionnaire 
Olassique  de  VHistoire  NaMreUe.  Wien,  in  1829, 
the  French  government  sent  a  scientific  expedition 
to  the  Morea  and  the  Cyclades,  the  first  place  in 
it  was  assigned  to  B.  de  S.  V. ;  and  the  results 
of  his  researches  were  given  to  the  world  in  the 
Expedition  Scientifique  de  MorSe  (Par.  and  Straah. 
1832,  &c.),  and  in  the  Nouvelle  Flore  du  PUoponnUe 
et  des  Gydades  (Par.  1838).  In  1839,  he  undertook 
the  principal  charge  of  the  acientiflo  commission 
which  the  French  government  sent  to  Algeria. 
He  died  22d  Deoemher  1846. 

BOS.    See  Bovir^  and  Ox. 

BOS,  Lambert,  a  Dutch  philologist,  was  horn 
at  Workum,  in  Friesland,  23d  November  1670,  and 
studied  at  the  university  of  Franeker,  where,  by 
the  advice  of  Vitringa,  ne  devoted  himself  espe- 
cially to  the  Greek  language.  In  1704,  he  was 
appointed  Greek  professor  iti  that  university.  He 
died  6th  January  1717.  All  his  works  are  charac- 
terised by  thorough  scholarship  and  remarkable 
acuteness,  and  notwithstanding  the  advances  of 
classical  criticism  since  his  day,  some  of  them  are 
stm  consulted,  such  as  his  Velus  Testamentwm  ex 
Versione  Septuaginta  Interpretwm  (Franeker,  1709; 
new  edit.,  Oxford,  1805),  his  Ellipses  drcecai  (Frane- 
ker, 1702),  and  more  particularly  his  Antiguitatum 
Gracarum  prcecipue  Attica/rum  Descriptio  Brevis 
(Franeker,  1714). 

BOSA,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  in  the 
division  of  Cape  Sassari,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Termo.  Lat.  40°  17'  K,  long.  8°  27'  E.  Notwith- 
standing its  fine  situation,  partly  on  the  side  of  a 
tiill  and  partly  on  a  plain,  it  is  an  uiihealthy  place.  It 
is  surroimded  by  decaying  walls ;  has  an  old.  castle, 
a  cathedral,  several  monasteries  and  churches ;  and 
a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  grain,  and  cheese.  Its  port 
admits  only  vessels  of  small  size.    Pop.  6500. 

BOSCAN-ALMOGA'VBR,  SvAS,  a  Spanish 
poet,  bom  in  the  year  1500  at  Barcelona,  of 
an  ancient  noble  family.  He  received  from  his 
parents  a  careful  education,  and  came  to  Granada, 
to  the  court  of  Charles  V.  The  education  of  the 
celebrated  Duke  of  Alva  was  afterwards  intrusted 
to  him.  He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Bar- 
celona, and  was  employed  in  editiug  his  own  works 
and  those  of  his  friend  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega, 
when  he  died  some  time  prior  to  1544.  He  was 
the  first  to  make  use  of  Italian  measures  in  Spanish 
verse,  and  thus  became  the  creator  of  the  Spanish 
sonnet.  By  the  introduction  of  various  Italian 
forms,  he  made  an  epoch  in  Spanish  poetry.  His 
poems  are  stiU  esteemed,  but  his  other  literary  pro- 
ductions are  forgotten.  The  best  edition  is  ttiat  of 
Leon,  1549. 

BOSCAW'BN,  Edwaud,  an  eminent  English 
admiral,  second  son  of  Viscount  Falmouth,  was 
born  in  1711,  and  highly  distinguished  himself  at 
the  taking  of  Puerto-Bello,  and  at  the  siege  of 
Oarthagena  in  1740.  In  Aptal  1744,  he  captured  the 
French  ship  MedSe,  with  800  prisoners.  He  had  an 
important  share  in  the  victory  off  Cape  Finisterre 
(May  3,  174^),  and  six  months  after  received  the 
command  of  the  East  Indian  expedition ;  he  dis- 
played high  military  skill  in  conducting  the  retreat 
from  Pondicherry.  He  returned  in  1750,  and  in  the 
following  year  became  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
In  1755,  he  was  again  afloat,  and  intercepted  the 
French  fleet  off  Newfoundland,  capturing  two 
64-gun  ships  and  1500  men,  including  the  French 
commander,  Hoquart,  whom  he  had  twice  before 


taken  prisoner.  Next  year,  now  admiral  of  the 
blue,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
powerful  expedition  against  Cape  Breton,  as  the 
fruit  of  which  that  island  and  St  John's  were  taken 
after  some  hard  fighting.  B.  crowned  his  career  by 
his  signal  victory  over  the  French  Toulon  fleet,  in 
the  Bay  of  Lagos,  August  18,  1759.  On  his  return 
home,  he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  a  pen- 
sion of  £3000  a  year,  a  seat  in  the  privy  counoU, 
and  the  command  of  the  marines.  In  the  following 
summer,  while  his  fleet  lay  idle  in  the  Bay  of 
Quiberon,  ravaged  by  scurvy,  B.  and  some  of  hia 
men  emplojred  themselves  in  cultivating  a  garden 
on  a  small  island,  in  order  to  supply  the  sick  with 
vegetables.  He  died  in  the  following  year.  Lord 
Chatham  is  said  to  have-  testified  that  when  he 
proposed  expeditions  to  other  commanders  he  heard 
only  of  difficulties,  but  when  he  applied  tb  B.,  he 
found  him  ready  with  suggestions  and  expedients. 

BOSCH,  HiBEONYMtrs  de,  born  at  Amsterdam 
23d  March  1740,  died  there  1st  June  1811,  was 
unquestionably  the  most  distinguished  Latin  poet  of 
recent  times,  and  a  philologist  of  varied  acquire- 
ments. His  Poemata  first  appeared  at  Leydeh  in 
1803  (2d  ed.,  Dtr.  1808).  He  rendered  an  important 
service  to  classical  literature  by  his  edition  of  the 
Anthologia  Grceca,  with  a  metrical  translation  by 
Hugo  Grotius  never  before  published  (4  vols.,  TJtr. 
1795 — 1810,  to  which  Van  Xennep  added  a  fifth 
volume,  Utr.  1822).  His  Discourses  and  Treatises 
on  subjects  of  literature,  which  are  mostly  composed 
in  the  Dutch  language,  display  profound  learning, 
excellent  judgment,  and  refined  taste. 

BO'SCOBBL,  an  extra-parochial  liberty  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Shropshire,  about  6  miles  east- 
north-east  of  Shinnal.  The  population  of  B.  is  only 
about  20,  but  the  place  is  interesting  in  connection 
with  the  escape  of  Charles  11.  after  his  defeat  at 
Worcester  in  1651.  After  the  battle,  Boscobel  House 
being  proposed  as  a  secure  retreat,  thitherwards 
Charles  turned  his  steps.  At  "White-Ladies,  a  seat  of 
the  Giffard  fanuly,  which  was  reached  in  the  early 
morning,  the  king  had  his  long  hair  cut,  his  hands 
and  face  smeared  with  soot;  and  for  Ms  royal  dress 
he  substituted  the  green  and  greasy  suit  of  a  coun- 
tryman, and  a  leathern  doublet.  Thus  disguised, 
Charles  passed  through  a  secret  door  into  a  neigh- 
bouring wood,  in  the  thickest  part  of  which  he  sat 
shivering  in  the  rain  until  dusk,  when  he  stole  out, 
and  along  with  a  guide  endeavoured  to  reach  Wales, 
where  it  was  now  thought  he  would  be  safer  than 
at  Boscobel.  They  reached  a  royaUst's  house  at 
Madeley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  at  midnight, 
and  it  was  then  found  that  they  could  not  escape  to 
Wales,  on  account  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Puritans ; 
and  once  more,  after  a  day's  rest  in  a  stable  loft,  the 
king  started  for  Boscobel  wood,  where  he  arrived 
about  five  o'cldck  in  the  morning.  He  immediately, 
along  with  Major  Carlis,  who  had  led  the  forlorn- 
hope  at  Worcester,  ascended  a  thick  pollard  oak, 
from  which  they  could  watch  at  intervals  during 
the  day  the  Koundheads  in  search  of  them  passing 
by  unaware  of  their  near  presence.  In  the  evening, 
they  descended  from  their  elevated  hiding-place,  and 
made  their  way  to  the  manor-house,  where  the  king 
remained  hidden  for  two  days.  After  other  adven- 
tures, Charles  contrived  to  escape  from  England  on 
the  17th  October. — ^The  title  of  Boscobel  Teacts 
has  been  given  to  certain  contemporaneous  writings, 
first  pubhshed  in  1662,  giving  a  graphic  description 
of  this  passage  of  the  monarch's  life.  The  author- 
ship is  generally  attributed  to  Thomas  Blount,  a 
loyal  gentleman  of  Worcestershire;  but  Nash,  his 
grandson,  in  his  history  of  Worcestershire,  denies 
that  they  were  his,  on  the  authority  of  Blount 
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himself.  But  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  was 
manifestly  a  stanch  royalist,  and  his  narrative 
hears  evidence  that  he  had  good  opportunity  for 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  all  the  statements  in  it. 

BO'SCO  TRB-CA'S4  a,  town  of  Naples,  situ- 
ated at  the  southern  base  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  It 
has  several  churches  and  convents,  and  a  royal 
manufactory  of  arms  and  gunpowder.  Wine  and 
silk  are  raised  in  the  district.    Pop.  8500. 

BO'SCOVICH,  RooBR  Joseph,  a  celebrated 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  bom  at  Eagusa 
18th  May  1711.  He  entered  at  an  early  age  into 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  spent  his  life  in  scien- 
tific pursuits  and  important  public  labours.  Before 
the  completion  of  his  course  of  studies  in  Rome, 
he  was  appointed  teacher  of  mathematics  and  phil- 
osophy in  the  Collegium  Bomanum  there.  The  pope 
gave  him  a  commission  to  measure  a  degree  of  the 
meridian  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  which  he 
accomplished  in  the  years  1750 — 1753.  In  1764  he 
was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  Pavia,  but  after 
some  time  retired  from  this  office.  He  was  sub- 
sequently appoiated  professor  of  astronomy  and 
optics  in  the  Palatine  schools  at  Milan,  and  super- 
intended the  erection  of  the  observatory  in  the 
Brera  College,  upon  which  he  spent  money  of  his 
own.  After  the  dissolution  of  his  order,  he  went 
to  Paris  in  1774,  and  received  a  pension  from  the 
king.  B.  afterwards  went  to  Bassano,  to  super- 
intend an  edition  of  his  works,  on  the  completion 
of  which  he  returned  to  Milan,  but  fell  into  a  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  which  at  last  grew  into  complete 
insanity,  and  he  died  12th  February  1787.  His 
works  include  dissertations  on  a  great  variety  of 
important  questions  in  mathematical  and  physical 
science,  and  were  published  collectively  under  the 
title  Opera  Pertinentia  ad  Opticam  et  Astronomiam 
(5  vols.,  Bassano,  1785).  His  name  is  connected 
with  a  theory  o£  physics,  first  published  in  his 
Philosophice  Naturalis  Theoria,  Sedacta  ad  Unicam 
Legem,  Virium  in  Natura  Eoeistentium  (Vienna,  1758). 
He  was  also  a  poet,  and  his  Latin  poem,  Se  Solis 
ac  LuruB  Defectihus  (Lond.  1764),  has  been  much 
admired. 

BOSIO,  Fkanj.  Jos.,  Baron,  an  eminent  sculptor, 
was  bom  1769  at  Monaco,  in  Sardinia ;  studied  at 
Paris ;  and  when  only  19,  returned  to  Italy,  where 
he  executed  a  multitude  of  commissions  even  at  that 
early  age.  His  reputation  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  figures  which,  at  the  request  of  Napoleon,  he 
executed  for  the  column  in  the  Place  Vendfime. 
Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  also  patronised  B., 
the  former  appointing  him  royal  sculptor,  the  latter 
elevating  him  to  the  rank  of  baron.  He  also  enjoyed 
several  professional  honours,  being  director  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris,  and  member  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  Arts.  He  died  July  29,  1845. 
B.'s  principal  works  are — the  'Hetcules'  in  the 
garden  of  the  TuiUeries ;  the  incomparably  beau- 
tiful '  Hyacinth '  in  the  Luxembourg ;  the  '  Nymph 
Sahnacis,'  a  figure  displaying  wonderful  grace  and 
purity  of  outline;  an  allegorical  figure  of  France, 
7  feet,  high,  surrounded  by  the  Muse  of  History 
and  a  group  of  Genii ;  the  statue  in  memory  of  the 
Duo  d'Engnien ;  the  equestrian  statue  in  the  Place 
des  Viotoires,  and  the  monument  of  Count  Demidov, 
30  feet  high,  composed  of  six  figures,  with  bas- 
rehefs,  &c.  Besides  these,  B.  executed  a  great 
multitude  of  busts  of  distinguished  persons,  such 
as  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  Empress,  Queen 
Hortensia,  the  king  and  queen  of  Westphalia,  Louis 
XVIII.,  Charles  X.,  &c.  B.'s  works  are  aU  marked 
by  ^ace  of  form,  harmony  of  design,  and  elegance 
of  imish.  His  style  generally  reminds  one  of 
Canova, 
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BO'SJBSMAN'S  COUNTRY,  a  region  inAfi-ica 
to  the  north  of  the  Cape  Colony.   The  inhabitants,  a 


variety  of  the  Hottentot  (q.  v.)  race,  are  remark- 
ably diminutive  in  stature,  and  thoroughly  savage 
in  condition. 

BOSNA-SERAI',  SERA'IO,  or  SARAJE'WO 
(Ital.  Seraglio),  capital  of  the  province  of  Bosnia, 
European  Turkey,  is  beautifully  situated  in  the 
midst  of  gardens  on  both  sides  of  the  Migliazza, 
an  affluent  of  the  Bosna,  about  122  mUes  south- 
west of  Belgrade.  Its  population  is  estimated  at 
from  40,000  to  60,000,  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
Turks,  the  rest  Greeks  and  Jews.  Four  handsome 
stone  bridges  cross  the  river  at  different  points  of 
the  city,  which  is  adorned  with  150  mosques  and 
churches,  whose  gilded  domes  and  whitened  mina- 
rets and  spires  give  it  quite  an  oriental  appear- 
ance. B.  has  a  palace  buHt  by  Mohammed  II.,  and 
an  old  castle  on  a  height,  erected  in  1263  by  the 
Hungarian  general  Cotroman;  its  old  walls  are 
decayed,  but  it  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  well 
provided  with  cannon,  and  has  '  manuf actiu:es  of 
cutlery,  jewellery,  leather,  and  wooUeu  goods.  Its 
position  makes  it  the  entrep8t  for  the  commerce  of 
South  Germany,  Croatia,  Dabnatia,  and  Turkey, 
and  it  is  consequently  a  busy  place.  It  has  impor- 
tant iron  mines  and  mineral  baths  in  its  vicinity. 

BO'SNIA,  the  most  north-westerly  province  of 
European  Turkey,  forming  an  eyalet,  governed  by  a 
pasha,  and  including,  besides  Bosnia  proper,  the 
Turkish  parts  of  Croatia  and  Dahnatia,  and  the 
district  of  Herzegovina  (q.  v.).  It  extends  between 
lat.  42=  30'  and  45°  15'  N.,  and  long.  17°  40'  and  21° 
E.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Save  and  Unna ;  E.  by 
the  Vrina,  the  mountain-chain  of  Jublanik,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Argentaric  Alps ;  S.  by  the  Scardagh 
Mountains ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  motmtains  of 
Cosman,  Timor,  and  Steriza.  At  a  few  points  in  the 
south  it  reaches  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  has  an 
extent  estimated  at  18,800  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  about  a  miUion.  With  the  exception 
of  the  northern  tract,  extending  along  the  Save, 
it  is  everywhere  a  mountainous  country,  and  is 
traversed  by  more  or  less  elevated  ranges  of  the 
Dinaric  Alps,  whose  highest  peaks  rise  to  a  height 
of  from  5000  to  7700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  are 
covered  with  snow  from  September  to  June.  The 
mountain  slopes  are  for  the  most  part  thickly 
covered  with  forests  of  oak,  beech,  lime,  chestnut, 
&o.,  of  magnificent  growth,  and  only  here  and  there 
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exhibit  meadows,  pastures,  and  cultivated  spots. 
The  principal  river  of  the  obimtry  is  the  Save,  on 
the  northern  border,  into  which  flow  the  Unna,  the 
Verbas,  the  Bosna,  and  the  Drin.  The  Narenta  and 
the  Boyana  fall  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  aii:  ia 
salubrious,  the  climate  temperate  and  mild.  It  ia 
only  in  the  plain  that  agriculture  ia  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent;  grain,  maize,  hemp,  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  grapes  are  produced  in  great  abundance ; 
and  their  cultivation  would  be  much  more  exten- 
sively and  actively  prosecuted,  but  for  the  heavy 
impositions  laid  upon  this  branch  of  industry  by  the 
Turkish  government.  Game  and  fish  abound,  as 
well  as  wild  animals,  such  aa  bears,  wolvea,  lynxes, 
&o.  The  country  is  celebrated  for  the  breeding  of 
sheep,  swine,  goats,  and  poultry;  and  bees,  both 
wild  and  tame,  are  very  numerous.  The  gipaiea  and 
Morlaoks  dig  for  lead,  quicksilver,  coal,  and  iron; 
but  beyond  this,  mining,  owing  to  repressive  govern- 
ment, is  entirely  neglected,  although  the  country 
is  rich  in  metallic  ores.  Conunerce  and  manufac- 
tures— chiefly  limited  to  the  fabrication  of  firearms, 
sabre-blades,  and  knives — are  entirely  confined  to 
the  towns.  The  position  of  B.  gives  it  the  transit 
trade  between  Austria  and  Turkey.  There  are 
almost  no  good  roads  in  the  country.  The  popu- 
lation consists  of  Bosnians,  Croats,  Morlacks.Mon- 
tenegrines,  Turks,  Germans,  Illyrians,  Dalmatiana, 
&o.,  the  much  greater  part  being  of  the  Slavonian 
race.  The  Bosnians,  or  Bosniaka,  who  form  about 
a  third  of  tlie  inhabitants,  are  partly  Mohammedans 
and  partly  of  the  Gre^  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches.  They  are  brave,  hardy,  rapacious,  and 
cruel ;  rude  and  repulsive  towards '  strangers,  yet 
among  themselves  they  are  peaceful  and  honest ; 
they  are  also  industrious,  simple  in  their  habits, 
and  temperate.  The  Moslem  women  in  B.  are 
less  secluded  than  in  the  other  Turkish  provinces, 
and  have  long  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  appearing 
in  public  more  or  less  veiled.  The  Croats,  who 
form  about  a  sixth  of  the  population,  belong  partly 
to  the  Greek  and  partly  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  only  a  few  are  Mohammedans.  They 
are  principally  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  feeding 
of  cattle,  and  the  barter  tode.  The  Morlaoks, 
who  number  about  150,000,  dwell  mostly  in  the 
district  of  Herzegovina,  are  courteous,  clever  in 
business,  and  extremely  ready  in  adapting  them- 
selves to  anything.  They  are  inveterate  enemies 
of  the  Turks.  Three-fourths  of  them  are  Greek 
Christians,  and  the  rest  Roman  CathoHcs.  The 
Turks  form  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  number  of  Greeks  and  Jews  is  between  20,000 
and  30,000.  B.,  being  a  frontier  province,  ia  iinpor- 
tant  as  a  line  of  defence,  and  has  consequently  a 
great  number  of  fortifications.  B.,  in  ancient  times, 
was  included  in  Pannonia ;  and  previous  to  the  7th . 
c,  was  governed  by  princes  of  its  o^vn,  called  Bans 
or  Waiwodea,  who  became  dependent  on  Hungary. 
Being  conquered  by  the  Turks,  it  was  finally 
annexed  "to  the  Ottoman  empire,  in  1522,  by  Soly- 
man  the  Magnificent.  Since  the  introduction  of 
reforms,  denuding  the  former  hereditary  chiefs  of 
their  highest  prerogatives,  and  a  great  part  of  their 
revenues,  B.  has  been  the  seat  of  almost  perpetual 
disturbance,  and  several  campaigns  have  had  to  be 
undertaken  against  it  by  the  Turkish  government. 
A  most  dangerous  rebellion  broke  out  in  1851, 
which  waa  not  quelled  by  Omar  Paaha  until  he  had 
inflicted  several  defeats  on  the  rebels,  and  stormed 
some  of  their  fortresses.  Since  that  time  the 
country  has  been  more  quiet. 

BO'SPORUS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  channel 

now  known  also  as  the  Strait  of  Constantinople, 

which  Bepa,rates  Europe  from  Asia,  and  connects  the 

Black  Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Marmora.    The  name, 
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which  signifies  Ox-ford  or  Cow-ford,  was  riven  to  it 
because  here,  according  to  the  legend,  lo,  trans- 
formed into  a  cow,  swam  across ;  or,  as  is  very 
generally  supposed,  because  it  is  so  narrow  that  an 
ox  might  swim  across.  Afterwards,  as  the  same 
name  waa  bestowed  upon  other  straits,  this  was 
designated  the  Thracian  Bosporus.  Its  south  and 
north  entrances  have  two  light-houaea  each.  Its 
shorea  are  elevated,  and  throughout  its  length  the 
atrait  has  7  bays  or  gulfs,  with  corresponding 
promontories  on  the  opposite  side.  One  of  these 
gulfs  forms  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  or,  aa  it 
IS  often  called,  the  Golden  Horn.  The  length  of  the 
Thracian  B.  is  about  17  miles,  with  a  breadth  of 
from  little  more  than  a  third  of  a  mUe  to  two  miles. 
At  the  middle  of  this  strait,  where  it  is  about  2800 
feet  in  breadth,  Darius  made  his  bridge  of  boats 
when  he  marched  against  the  Scythians. — The  name 
of  CiMMEBLiN  Bosporus  was  given  by  the  ancients 
to  the  Strail  of  Kaffa  (q.  v.),  also  called  the  Strait 
of  YenikalS  or  of  Theodosia.  The  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  Cimmerian  B.  formed,  in  ancient  times, 
the  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  which  was  founded  by  the 
Arbhieanactidse,  502  B.  c.  They  reigned  till  480.  A 
new  dynasty  began  with  King  Spartocus,  480 — 438 
B.  0.  Under  Satyrus  I.,  who  died  in  393,  the  kingdom 
was  extended  along  the  Asiatic  coast ;  and  under 
Leucon  I.,  after  whom  his  descendants  were  called 
Leuoonidea,  Theodosia  was  united  with  it  in  360. 
King  Leucauor  became  tributary  to  the  Scythians 
in  290 ;  and  this  tribute  afterwards  became  so 
oppressive,  that  Parisades,  the  last  of  the  Leuconides, 
preferred  to  become  subject  to  Mithridates,  king 
of  Pontua,  who  in  the  year  116,  B.  c.  vanquished  the 
Scythians,  and  set  his  son,  Machares,  on  the  throne 
of  Bosporus.  He  having  taken  his  own  life,  and 
Mithridates  having  followed  him  to  the  grave,  the 
Romans  gave  the  country,  in  63  B.  c,  to  Pnamaces, 
the  second  son  of  Mithridates,  and  after  his  assassi- 
nation, to  several  princes  who  gave  themaelvea  out 
for  descendants  of  Mithridates.  When  at  last  the 
family  became  entirely  extinct,  in  259  a.d.,  the 
Sar^atians  made  themselves  masters  of  the  kingdom^ 
from  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonesus  took 
it  in  344.  Along  with  Tauric  Chersonesus,  it  after- 
wards formed  a  part  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire, 
until  the  Chazars,  and  afterwards  the  Tatars,  under 
Mongolian  princes,  made  themselves  masters  of  it. 
See  Taueia. 

BOSQUET,  Pierre  Franjois  Joseph,  a  distin- 
guished French  msirshal,  bom  8th  November  1810 
at  Mont  de  Marsan,  in  the  department  of  Landes, 
entered,  in  1829,  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris, 
and  in  1833  joined  the  artillery  as  sub-lieutenant. 
In  June  1834,  he  proceeded  with  his  regiment  to 
Algeria,  where  he  became  conspicuous  for  hia  military 
tact,  energy,  and  valour.  In  1847,  he  had  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  the  following  year  he  was 
named  general  of  brigade  by  the  republican  govern- 
ment. In  the  end  of  1853,  he  returned  to  France, 
and  in  1854  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  general 
of  division.  He  had  the  command  of  the  second 
division  of  the  French  army  in  the  Crimea,  and  at 
the  battle  of  the  Alma,  25th  September,  his  sueeesstv 
ful  manoeuvres  against  the  Russian  left  wing  werei- 
mentioned  in  Marshal  St  Amaud's  dispatch  to  the 
emperor  as  deciding  the  fate  of  the  day.  At  Inker- 
mann,  25th  November,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Russians.  His  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion waa  noticed  with  praise  by  Lord  Raglan  in  his 
dispatch;  and  the  British  parliament  voted  its  thanks 
to  him  in  a  special  resolution.  He  also  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  capture  of  the  Malakoff,  8th  September 
1855 ;  but  a  wound  he  received  from  the  bursting  of 
a  shdl  obliged  him  to  retire  to  France.  In  1856  he 
was  made  field-marshal  of  France. 
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BOSS,  in  Architectnre,  a  raised  ornament,  cover- 
ing the  intersections  of  tlie  riba  of  ceilings.  They 
are  more  frequently  seen  in  vaulted  roofs,  as  in  the 


Boss. — iVom  Notredame  la  Eiohe,  Tours, 

aisles  of  a  church,  hut  occur  also  where  the  ceiling 
is  flat.  In  early  Nonnan  work 
there  are  generally  no  tosses,  and 
they  become  richer  and  more  frequent 
as  we  advance  towards  the  decorated 
and  pei-pendioular  styles.  In  the 
decorated  style  the  B.  usually  con- 
sists of  foliage,  sometimes  combined 
with  animals,  heads,  and  the  like. 
Coats-of-aims,  charged  with  armorial 
bearings,  came  then  also  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  though  they  were 
more  frequent  in  the  perpendicular. 
—The  B.  of  a  bit  is  the  ornament 
with  which  a  bridle-bit  terminates 
Boss,  on       at  each  end.     It  was  borne  in  the 

Norman  shield,  awns  of  the  corporation  of  Lorimers. 
See  LOKIMBK. 

BOSSI,  Ltjigi,  an  Italian  archseologist  and  histo- 
rian, was  bom  at  Milan  in  February  1785 ;  studied 
at  Pavia,  and  became  a  canon  oi  the  cathedral 
of  MUanj  but  when  the  French  entered  Italy,  he 
took  the  side  of  the  invaders,  and  was  appointed 
by  Bonaparte  agent  of  the  French  government  at 
Turin,  and  afterwards  prefect  of  the  archives  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  died  at  Milan  10th 
April  1835.  He  was  an  extremely  prolific  author, 
and  produced  more  than  80  works,  great  and  small, 
including  theological  and  religious  works,  disser- 
tations on  antiquarian  subjects,  historic  works, 
works  on  subjects  connected  with  the  fine  arts, 
tragedies,  comedies,  &o.  That  his  works  have 
afforded  many  opportunities  for  unfavourable  criti- 
cism, is  only  what  might  be  supposed,  from  their 
number  and  variety.  His  Introduzione  alio  Studio 
ddli  Arti  dd  Disegno,  is  instructive  and  much 
esteemed.  His  most  important  historic  works  are  a 
much  enriched  translation  of  EbscoiB  Life  of  Leo  X. 
(12  vols.,  MUan,  1816 — 1817) ;  Besearches  concerning 
Christopher  Columbus  (Milan,  1818) ;  and  a  History 
of  Italy  (19  vols.,  MUan,  1819—1823). 

BOSSTJET,  Jacques  B&tignb,  a  distinguished 
French  pulpit  orator,  was  bom,  27th  September 
1627,  at  Dijon;  received  his  earlier  education  in  the 
Jesuit  college  there ;  and  then  came  to  Paris  to  the 
College  of  ITavarre,  where  he  studied  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  the  works  of  classical  antiquity,  and  the 
Cartesian  philosophy.  In  1652,  he  was  made  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  a  canon  in  Metz.  Here 
he  was  called  by  the  bishop  to  reply  to  the  Catechism 
of  the  Protestant  minister,  Paul  Ferri,  and  liis  he 
did  in  a  way  that  commanded  the  admiration  even 
of  Protestants.  He  soon  attained  great  distinction 
as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  in  1661  he  was  made 
preacher  to  the  court.  His  discourse  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Marshal  Turenne's  conversion  to  the  Caiiolic 
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church  obtained  for  him  the  biahoprio  of  Cordan. 
The  king  having,  in  1670,  intrusted  to  him  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Dauphin,  he  resigned  his  bishopric  in 
1671,  because  he  believed  that  ne  would  be  unfaith- 
ful to  his  duty  if  he  retained  it  during  a  continued 
absence  from  his  diocese.  He  was  now  made  a 
member  of  the  Academy.  The  care  with  which  he 
attended  to  the  education  of  the  Dauphin  was 
rewarded,-  in  1680,  by  his  nomination  as  first 
almoner  of  the  Dauphin,  and  in  1681  by  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  bishopric  of  Me'aux.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  four  articles,  which  secured  the  freedom  of 
the  Gallican  Church,  and  the  rights  of  the  king  in 
regard  to  it,  against  the  aggressions  of  the  pope; 
and  his  eloquence  in  the  Assembly  of  the  French 
clergy,  in  the  year  1682,  obtained  their  adoption  of 
these  articles.  In  1697,  he  became  a  member  of  ^he 
CoimcU  of  State,  and  in  the  following  year  first 
almoner  to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy.  He  spent  the 
last  year  of  his  hfe  in  his  diocese,  where  he  died 
12th  April  1704  He  was  alike  strict  in  morals  and 
in  religious  doctrine :  his  strictness  in  the  latter  he 
shewed  particularly  in  his  controversy  with  Fgnglon, 
whom  he  reproached  as  a  heretic  for  his  defence  of 
Quietism  (q.  v.).  His  style  ia  vigorous  and  artistic. 
His  orations  at  the  funerals  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  and  the  great  Condg  are  particularly  noted 
as  master-pieces  of  this  kind  of  eloquence.  All  his 
writings  attracted  much  attention.  For  the  defence 
of  those  dogmas  of  the  CathoHo  Church  which  are 
rejected  by  Protestants,  he  wrote  his  Mepositioit  de 
la  Doctrine  de  VBglise  Gatholigue  sur  les  Maiidres  de 
Cantroverse  (Par.  1671).  His  greatest  controversial 
work  is  his  celebrated  Histoire  des  Variations  des, 
Eglises  Protestantes  (2  vols..  Par.  1688),  in  which  he 
founds  his  argument  chiefly  upon  the  doctrinal 
diversities  of  the  churches  of  the  Keformation.  To 
the  defence  of  the  four  articles  of  the  GalKcan 
Church  he  devoted  his  Defensio  dedarationis  celeber- 
nrme,  guam  de  Potestate  Ecclesice  sanxit  clems  Oalli- 
cus  a.  1682  (2  vols.,  Luxemb.  1730).  "With  a  view 
to  the  instruction  of  the  Dauphin,  he  wrote  his  Dis- 
cours  eur  V Histoire  Universme  jusqu!  d,  I'Mmipire  de 
Charlemagne  (Par.  1681),  a  work  particularly  de- 
serving of  notice,  as  the  first  attempt  at  a  philoso- 
phical treatment  of  history.  The  continuation  of 
it;to  the  year  1661  (Par.  1805)  is  entirely  derived 
from  materials  which  he  left  behind  him,  but  to 
which  the  last  touch  of  his  own  hand  was  wanting. 
Another  fruit  of  his  political  and  historical  studies, 
was  the  Politique  tiree  de  I'Ecriture  Sainte  (Par. 
1709).  The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  published  imder  the  care  of  the  Benedictines  (46 
vols.,  Versailles,  1815— 1819).— His  nephew,  Jacques 
BossuET,  died  bishop  of  Troyes,  12th  July  1743. 
Hia  veiy  extensive  correspondence,  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  elucidation  and  investigation  of  the  views  of 
F§n61on,  is  included  in  the  above-mentioned  edition 
of  the  works  of  hia  uncle. 

BOSSUT,  Charles,  a  French  mathematician  and 
natural  philosopher,  born  11th  August  1730,  at 
Tartaras,  near  Lyon.  So  early  as  tiie  year  1752, 
he  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  Paris,  and 
in  1768  was  received  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  revolution  deprived  him  of  his  situation  and 
his  income,  and  he  lived  in  the  greatest  seclusion, 
and  in  almost  misanthropical  discontentment,  till 
under  the  Empire  he  was  appointed  a  professor  in 
the  Polytechnic  School.  He  died  14th  January 
1814.  His  works  are  very  numerous.  The  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned  as  particularly  valuable: 
Becherches  sur  la  Construction  la  plus  avantageuse 
des  Digues  (Par.  1764) ;  Becliei-ches  sur  les  Altera- 
tions que  la  risistance  de  VUlwr  peiU  produire  dans 
le  Mouvement  des  PlanUes  (Par.   1776);   Nouvdle 
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Oondotcet,  et  Bossut  (Par.  1777);  TraiU  SUmmtaire 
de  MScanigut  et  tte  DynamAque  (CharleviUe  1763) ; 
Oours  Compile  des  MatMmatvgues  (7  vols.,  Par. 
1795—1801);  Cojwa  de  Mathimaiique  A  V  Usage 
de.1  icolis  Militaires  (2  vols.,  Par.  1782) ;  essai  mP 
PHistoire  GSnSrcile  des  MatMinatiques  (2  vols.,  2d  ed., 
Par.  1810),  one  of  the  best  Works  on  the  history  of 
aiathematioB;  and  TraitS  du  Oaleul  DiffSrentid  et 
IntSgmtf.  AH  his  works  are  distinguished  by  metho' 
dical  arrangement  and  great  cleamessi  He  was 
a  great  admirer  of  Pascal,  and  edited  his  works 
(lo  volsr.,  Par.  1779),  to  which  he  prefixed  an 
introduotort-  Dismurs  sut  la  Vie  et  lea  Ouvragea  de 
Pascal,  in  3  vols. 

BOSTA'K  (El),  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
pashaUo  of  Marasli,  situated  in  a  plain  on  the 
Sihun,  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Taurus.  Lat. 
38°  N.,  long.  36°  23'  E.  B.  can  be  surrounded  with 
water  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy;  it  has  several 
mosques,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wheat.  It 
occupies  the  aite  of  the  Cappadocian  Comana,  which 
had  a  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  a  deity  which 
is  '  supposed  to  have  been  called  Ma  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  and  to  be  the  moon-goddess.'  top. 
between  8000  and  9000. 

BOSTANJI,  a  class  of  men  in  Turkey  who, 
originally  the  sultan's  gardeners  (the  name  being 
derived  from  bostan,  a  garden),  now  perform,  in 
addition  to  their  garden  labour,  a  variety  of  duties, 
such  as  mounting  guard  at  the  seraglio,  rowing  the 
sultan's  barge,  and  attending  on  the  omceirs  of  the 
imperial  household.  They  are  under  a  chief  called 
Bostanji  Bashi,  who  holdk  the  rank  of  a  pasha,  and 
is  governor  of  the  sultan's  residences,  and  steersman 
of  his  barge.  He  also  holds  the  inspector-general- 
ship of  the  woods  and  forests  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital,  has  the  jurisdiction  of  the  shores  of  the 
Bosporus  and  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  is,  altogether, 
80  important  a  functionary  that  oidy  personal 
favourites  of  the  sultan  can  hope  to  fill  the  office. 
The  financial  reforms  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  however, 
have  greatly  lessened  the  emoluments  of  the  post. 
The  B.  at  one  time  amounted  to  3000,  and  were 
divided  into  companies  like  the  janissaries,  with 
whom  they  were  united  in  military  duty.  In  war- 
time, their  strength  was  12,000.  A  scarlet  bonnet, 
of  excessive  dimensions,  formed  the  distinctive 
part  of  their  costume.  Their  mtmber  now  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  600. 

BO'STOH",  an  ancient  English  borough  and  sea- 
port in  Lincolnshire,  on  both  sides  of  the  WithaA, 
28  niUes  south-east  of  Lincoln.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  Icanhoe,  where  St  Botolph 
founded  an  abbey  in  634,  destroyed  in  870  by 
the  Danes.  Under  the  Normans,  B.  became  a 
place  of  importance,  and  in  1204  it  paid  the  largest 
dues  (^780)  of  any  Endish  port  exdept  London 
(£836).  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  maay  foreign 
traders  settled,  and  the  merchants  of  the  Hahseatio 
League  established  a  guild  in  Boston.  After  their 
depaiture,  the  town  declined,  and  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.  further  mjured  it; 
but  his  grant  of  a  charter  of  incorporation,  and  Mary's 
subsequent  ^ant  of  extensive  lands,  partly  compen* 
sated  for  this.  The  inbdem  town  consists  chiefly 
of  two  good  streets,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
The  parish  chutch  of  St  Botolph  (1309),  245  by  98 
feet,  is  one  of  the  largest  Without  crdss  aisles  in 
England,  and  has  a  fine  tower  300  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a  lantern  Visible  40  mUes  out  at  sea. 
The  clearing  of  the  river  of  silt  and  the  closing 
of  the  adjacent  fens  have  greatly  promoted  the 
trade  of  Boston.  Vessels  of  300  tons  can  reach  the 
heart  of  the  town.    The  chief  export  is  com.    Pop.  | 


of  municipal  borough,  14,773 ;  of  parliamentary, 
which  returns  two  members  to  parliament,  17,618. 
B.  i^  a  great  market  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  has 
manufactures  of  canvas,  iron,  trass,  ropes,  leather, 
bricks,  whiting,  and  hats.  In  1857,  141  vessels  of 
6373  tons  belonged  to  the  port;  and  in  1858,  972 
vessels  of  49,455  tons  entered  and  cleared  it.  Eox, 
the  martyrologist,  was  bom  in  Boston. 

BO'STON,    capital    of    Massachusetts,    United 
States,  is  Situated  in  lat.  42°  21'  N.,  and  long. 
71°  4'  W,    It  stands  at  the  west  end  of  Massa- 
chusetts  Bay,    on    an   inlet,  which,  whether   for 
defence  or  trade,  forms  one  of  the  best  havens  in 
the  world.    This  inlet,  known  as  Boston  haHbouTi 
the  primary  source  of  the  city's  growth  and  pros- 
perity, has  a  Seaward  barrier  of  two  headlands, 
the  interval  of  4  miles  being  so  subdivided  by  an 
insular  breastwork  as  to  leave  only  three  practicable 
entrances,  the  main  one  barely  wide  enough  for  two 
vessels  to  pass  one  another;  While  the  enclosed 
space  of  about  75  square  miles— at  least  half  of 
it  affording  dejith   for  the  largest  ships — greatly 
augments,  with  its  islands  and  its  peninsulas,  both 
its  military  and  commercial  capamUties.      On  an 
oblong  peninsula,  of  about  700  acres,  running  to  the 
north-east,  B.  was  founded  in   1630,  its  original 
owner,  John  Blackstone,  selling  out  his  right  and 
title,  five  years  thereafter,  for  £30.    With  so  well 
chosen   a  site,  and,  doubtless,  also    through   the 
industry  and  enterprise  of  its  Puritan  occupiers, 
the   new  town   increased    so   steadily  in   wealth 
and  population,  that  in  less  than  a  century  and 
a    half    it    became    the    foremost    champion    of 
colonial  independence.    Since  then  it  has  overleaped 
its  natural  limits,  swarming  off,  as  it  were,  into 
an   island   towards   the   north-east    and  into  the 
mainland  oil  the  south-east — ^the  three  sections  of 
the  one  municipality,  under  the  respective  names 
of  B.  proper  bt  Old  Bi,  East  B.,  and  South  B.,  being 
connected  together  by  bridges,  while  the  united 
whole  has  been  joined  to  the  inner  shore  of  the 
harbour  by  an  immense  dam  called  the  Western, 
Avenue.    All  the  divisions  of  the  city  are  of  an 
uneven  surface.    Undulation,  in  fact,  is  a  charac- 
teristic  of    the   entire   neighbourhood — continent, 
islands,  and  peninsulas  alike.     From  this  irregu- 
larity, so  different  from  the  straight  and  formal 
lines  of  street  in  American  cities,  and  also  from 
being  built  of  a  very  Heat  kind  of  brick,  B.  has 
much  the  appearance  of  a  substantial  English  pro- 
vincial town;  the  resemblance  being  perhaps  height- 
ened by  the  dress,   manners,   and  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  essentially  of  the  old  British 
%pe,  as   befits   the  descendants  of  the   '  Pilgrim 
Fathers.'      On  a  peninsula,  to  the  north  of  Bast 
B.,   rises   Bunker's  HiU,   so   famous  in  the  War 
of  Independence ;  while  the  Dorchester  Heights, 
only  less  famous,  occupy  the  centre  of  South  B. ; 
and,  lastly,  the  peninsula  of  Old  B.  seems  to  have 
originally  taken  the  name  of  Tremont,  from  its 
three  mounts  or  hillocks.    Between  1840  and  1850 
the  population  had  swelled  from  93,383  to  136,881 
— a  rate  of  expansion,  which,  if  maintained  during 
the  past  decennial  period,  will  now,  in  1860,  give  the 
amount  of  200,000.    Among  the  jpuhUo  buildings, 
the  principal  are  the  State  Btouse,  City  Hall,  Faneuil 
Hall,  Faneuil-haU  market,  Massachusetts  hospital, 
custom-house,  county  jail,  houses  of  industry  and 
correction,  2  theatres,  an  athenseum,  an  odeon,  a 
library,   and  about   100  churches   of   the  various 
sects.    AJinong  other  objects  worthy  of  note  are  the 
Common,  a  beautiful  park  of  30  acres,  on  the  penin- 
sula ;  the  wharfs  and  quays ;  and  the  bridges,  seven 
in  ntiinber,  which  unite  together  the  three  portions 
of  Boston.    The  water-works  demand  more  special 
mention.    To  say  nothing  of  an  earlier  enterprise 
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of  the  kind  on  a  smaller  scale,  Long  Pond,  distant 
20  miles,  and  capable  of  yielding  10  millions  of 
gallons  a  day,  has,  since  1845,  been  conveyed  by  a 
brick  conduit  into  the  grand  reservoir  of  Brookline, 
at  the  further  end  of  the  Western  Avenue,  and 
thence  been  carried  into  the  subordinate  reservoirs 
respectively  of  the  three  sections  of  the  city.  B. 
as  the  centre — social,  political,  and  commercial — of 
the  best  educated  and  most  intelligent  state  in  the 
TJnion,  is  pre-eminent  throughout  the  republic  in 
literature  and  science.  Its.  trade,  hkewise,  is  mar- 
vellous :  it  is,  in  fact,  more  marvellous,  in  proportion 
to  physical  facilities,  than  even  that  of  New  York, 
for  ■while  the  latter  city,  with  the  lakes  on  the  one 
side  and  the  ocean  on  the  other,  and  with  the 
Hudson  as  a  linTr  between  them,  drains  regions  of 
vast  extent  and  singular  fertility,  B.,  to  say  nothing 
of  rugged  soil  and  ungenial  climate,  is  cut  off  from 
the  interior,  such  as  it  is,  by  the  entire  want  of 
inland  waters.  But  what  New  York  has  so  largely 
inherited  from  nature,  B.  has  in  some  measure 
created  for  itself.  By  seven  great  systems  of  railway 
it  reaches,  besides  the  coasts  to  the  north  and 
south,  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes,  the  Hudson 
and  the  Mississippi;  while,  as  the  transatlantic 
terminus  of  the  Cunard  line,  it  virtually  connects 
those  channels  of  oommunipation  with  Great  Britain 
and  its  net- work  of  iron  roads.  In  several  depart- 
ments of  maritime  traffic,  such  as  the ,  coasting 
intercourse  and  the  trade  with  Kussia,  India,  and 
China,  B.  is  understood  to  possess  far  more  than  its 
share;  and  as  the  port  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  the  Union,  it  may  be ,  said  to  monopolise 
the  carrying  alike  of  raw  material  and  of  finished 
goods.  The  chief  exports  are  beef,  pork,  lard, 
fish,  ice,-wooUens,  cottons,  paper,  boots  and  shoes, 
cordage,  hardware,  and  furniture ;  while  the  imports, 
wafted  from  all  comers  of  the  world,  comprise- 
nearly  every  article  that  has  a  name  in  commerce. 
In  cottons  alone  the  foreign  exports  amounted  in 
1850,  1851,  and  1852  respectively  to  about  2,  2J,  ^nd 
3  millions  of  dollars;  while  the  foreign  imports— 
apparently  into  Massachusetts  as  a  state,  rather  than 
into  B.  as  a  city — yielded  the  corresponding  results 
of  about  30,  32,  and  34  millions.  The  aggregate 
shipping  of  B.  in  June  1854  amounted  to  495,880 
tons.  In  1851,  the  appraised  value — ^not  as  income, 
but  as  capital — of  property,  personaZ  as  well  as 
real,  was  about  187  millions  of  dollars;  and  on 
this  was  collected  an  assessment  of  1,350,000 
dollars,  averaging  10  dollars  a  head,  and  being 
equivalent,  if  property  be  reckoned  at  12  annuw 
returns,  to  an  income-tax  of  8'4  per  cent.,  or  up- 
wards of  20d.  in  the  pound.  In  1822,  B.,  previously 
ruled  like  an  ordinary  township  by  select  men, 
adopted  a  municipal  organisation,  with  a  mayor, 
8  aldermen,  and  48  councillors — the  councillors 
forming  one  board,  and  the  aldermen  and  mayor 
another. 

BO'STON,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  divine,  once  exten- 
siveljr  popular,  was  bom  of  poor  parents  at  Dunse, 
Berwiokshire,  March  7,  1676.'  As  early  as  his  12th 
year  he  was  concerned  about  the  state  of  his  soul, 
and  while  only  a  boy  at  the  grammar-school,  he 
formed  a  society  of  three  for  rehgious  conference 
and  social  prayer.  After  a  hard  struggle,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  Edinburgh  University  in  1691. 
He  received  licence  as  a  preacher  in  1697,  and  was 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  serious  portion  of  the 
community ;  but  his  uncompromising  character  pre- 
vented him  from  receiving  a  clerical  charge  for  two 
years.  He  was  then  ordained  minister  of  Simprin, 
and  in  1707  was  translated  to  Ettriok,  where  he,  died 
on  the  20th  May  1732.  Of  his  voluminous  works 
the  best  known,  but  not  the  most  agreeable,  is  the 
Fourfold  State,  published  in  1720.    It  discourses  of 


man's  paradisaical  integrity,  his  ruin  by  the  fall, 
his  begun  -  regeneration  on  earth,  and  consummate 
bUss  or  woe  hereafter.  An  excellent  little  treatise  of 
B.'s  is  entitled  The  Crook  in  tlie  Lot.  As  a  pastor,  B, 
was  eminently  laborious,  and  deservedly  popular.  In 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  zeal  in  defence  of  the  church's  independence, 
and  in  the  controversy  regarding  the  Marrow  of 
Modern  Divinity  (which  was  objected  to  as  being 
too  free  in  its  offers  of  salvation),  he  was  one  of 
the  ten  ministers  who  declared  their  approval  of 
that  work.  See  Makbow  Conteoversy.  As  a 
theologian,  B.  is  perhaps  the  most  'Representative 
Man'  in  the  whole  list  of  Scottish  divines.  His 
language,  sentiments,  and  peculiar  modes  of  express- 
ing the  peculiarities  of  Calvinistic  psychology,  have 
coloured  the  style  of  Scottish  preaoMng  more  than 
any  other  writer  of  the  same  school  has  done. 
Although  often  displaying  what  we  should  now 
call  narrowness  and  ignorance,  B.  exhibits  also 
flashes  of  insight  and  beauty,  quaint  felicities  of 
diction — as,  for  instance,  when  in  The  Crook  in  the 
Lot,  he  warns  the  profligate  against  the  possibility 
of  a  'leap  out  of  Delilah's  lap  into  Abraham's 
bosom' — and  an  occasional  shrewdness  of  thought, 
which  are  even  yet  worth  studying.  B.'s  auto- 
biography used  to  be  a  great  favourite  with  the 
Scottish  peasantry. 

BO'SWBLL,  Jambs,  Esq.,  of  Auchinleck,  in 
Ayrshire,  celebrated  as  the  friend  and  biographer  of 
Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  was  bom  October  29,  1740,  at 
Edinbu;reh,  where  his  father  was  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  as  such  was  styled 
Lord  Auchinleck.  He  was  intended  by  his  father 
for  the  profession  of  an  advocate,  and  studied  first 
at  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  at  the  then  famous 
university  of  Utrecht,  to  which  he  went  in  1763. 
When  in  London  in  that  year  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Johnson,  an  event  of  decisive  importance 
for  his  whole  subsequent  life.  The  acquaintance 
was  earnestly  sought  by  himself,  and  originated  in 
his  strong  literary  tastes  and  his  ardent  admira- 
tion of  Johnson's  writings.  He  spent  one  winter  at 
Utrecht,  and  then  proceeded  on  a  tour  through  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  visited  Corsica 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Bousseau  to 
Paoh,  with  whom  he'  contracted  a  warm  and  lasting 
friendship.  He  enthusiastically  adopted  the  cause 
of  Corsican  independence ;  and  after  his  return  to 
Scotland,  published  an  Account  of  Corsica,  vrith 
Memoirs  of  General  Pasquale  Di  Paoli  (Glasg., 
1768;  3d  ed.,  Lond.  1769),  which  was  speedily 
translated  into  several  languages.  B.  became  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  1766,  but 
never  devoted  himself  with  earnestness  to  the 
business  of  law.  In  1773,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Literary  Club  instituted  by  Johnson,  and  of  which 
Burke,  Goldsmith,  Reynolds,  and  Garrick  were  mena- 
bers.  From  this  time  he  made  it  his  principal 
business  to  note  down  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
Johnson,  with  whom  he  associated  on  most  inti- 
mate terms,  and  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  tour 
in  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides  in  1773.  Boswell  was 
married  in  1769  to  a  lady  named  Montgomery,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children.  Led  by  his  taste  for 
London  society,  he  removed  thither  at  a  mature 
period  of  life,  and  entered  at  the  English  bar,  but 
without  attaining  to  any  success  in  the  profession. 
After  Johnson's  death  in  1784,  he  employed  himself 
in  arranging  the  materials  which  he  had  collected, 
and  preparing  his  long-contemplated  biography. 
His  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Heorides  appeared  in 
1785,  his  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  in  2  vols.,  in  1791. 
Both  have  gone  through  many  editions.  Boswell  has 
been  emphatically  styled  by  MacauUy- '  the  first  of 
biographers.'    His  work  is  indeed  ftjH  of  details,  but 


BOSWELLIA— BOT. 


they  are  such  as  exhibit  character,  and  are  arranged 
in  the  most  interesting  manner.  Ho  neither  con- 
ceals his  own  faults,  nor  those  of  Johnson,  but 
presents  a  picture  of  which  the  truthfulness  ia  too 
evident  to  oe  questioned ;  and  Johnson  is  perhaps 
already  better  known  by  the  pages  of  .B.  than  by 
any  of  his  own  writings.  B.  died  in  London,  June 
19,  1795,  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
was  the  author  of  one  or  two  minor  productions  of 
temporary  interest.  In  December  1856,  there  was 
published  a  posthumous  volume  of  Letters  of  James 
Bonoell,  addressed  to  the  Eev.  W.  J.  Temple,  Jrom 
the  Orighud  MSS.,  in  which  the  gay,  insouciant 
character  of  the  man  very  strongly  appears.  His 
eldest  son.  Sir  Alexandbe  Boswell,  Baronet,  of 
Auohinleck,  born  1775,  was  the  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  Scottish  songs,  fuU  of  humour,  which  he 
collected  into  a  volume,  entitled,  Songs,  chiefly  in 
die  Scottish  Dialect  (Edin.  1803),  and  some  of  which 
attained  considerable  popularity.  He  also  wrgtc 
Edinburgh,  or  the  Ancient  Boyalty,  a  picture  of 
Scottish  manners  in  the  dialogue  form,  and  edited 
many  of  the  older  productions  of  Scottish  literature. 
A  duel  with  Mr  Stuart  of  Duneam,  occasioned  by 
personal  allusions  in  a  publication  connected  with  a 
parliamentary  election,  resulted  in  his  death  on 
March  26,  1822. 

BOSWE'LLIA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Amyridacece  (q.  v.),  having  flowers  with  a 
small  five-toothed  calyx,  five  petals,  and  a  crenulated 
glandiUar  disk ;  a  triangular  capsiUe  with  three 
valves,  three  cells,  and  one  seed  in  each  cell ;  the 
seeds  winged  on  one  side ;  their  cotyledons  intricately 
folded,  and  cut  into  many  segments.  Two  or  three 
species  only  are  known,  of  which  the  most  interest- 
ing is  £.  serrata  (or  B.  thurifera),  the  tree  which 


Boswellia  serrata : 

u,  part  of  a  branchlet,  with  leaf  and  raceme  of  flowers ;  6,  a 

single  flower  ;  c,  a  capsule,  cross  section. 

yields  Olibanum  (q.  v.),  now  very  generally  believed 
to  have  been  the  Feaitkincensb  <q.v.)  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  a  large  timber-trefe,  with  pinnate 
leaves,  which  have  about  ten  pair  of  hairy  serrated 
oblong  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one,  each  leaflet  about 
1 — 14  inch  in  length.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
numerous,  in-  axiUary  racemes,  and  of  a  pale  pink 
colour.  When  the  bark  is  woimded,  the  olibanum 
flows  out,  of  a  delightful  fragrance,  and  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  tree  is  found 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Coromandel,  and  is 


supposed  to  be  also  a  native  of  other  parts  of  India, 
and  of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  perhaps  Abyssinia.  B. 
glabra,  a  very  similar  species,  a  native  of  India,  also 
yields  a  resin,  comparatively  coarse,  which  is  some- 
times used  for  incense,  and  is  boiled  with  oil  as  a 
substitute  for  pitch. 

BO'SWOBTH,  or  MARKET  BOSWORTH,  a 
market-town  in  Leicestershire,  on  an  eminence  in  a 
very  fertile  district,  12  miles  west  of  Leicester.  Pop. 
of  town,  1058  ;  of  parish,  2449,  many  being  employed 
in  knitting  worsted  stockings.  On  a  moor  in  the 
vicinity  was  fought,  1485,  the  battle  in  which 
Eichard  III.  was  slain,  and  which  terminated  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  On  an  elevation,  called 
Crownhill,  Lord  Stanley  placed  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  the  Eai'l  of  Richmond,  Henry  VII.  Here 
Simpson  the  mathematician  was  bom ;  Dr  Johnson 
was  an  usher  in  the  Free  Grammar  School,  in 
which  Salt  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  and  Richard 
Dawes  the  Greek  critic,  were  educated. 

BOSWORTH,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  distinguished 
philologist,  is  a  native  of  Derbyshire,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1788.  He  graduated  first  at  Aberdeen,  and 
afterwards  at  Leydeu ;  he  also  took  the  degrees  of 
B.D.  and  D.D.  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  He 
obtained  a  curacy  in  the  English  Church  in  1815, 
and  two  years  afterwards  the  vicarage  of  Horwood 
Farva,  Buckin^hetmshire.  He  now  devoted  such 
time  as  an  active  discharge  of  his  parochial  duties 
left  at  his  disposal  to  literature,  and  especially  to 
researches  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  its  cognate  dialects. 
The  result  of  his  labours  appeared  in  1823  in  a 
work,  entitled  Elements  of  Anylo-Saxon  Orammar. 
Fifteen  years  afterwards,  he  published  the  work  by 
which  lus  name  is  best  known,  A  Dictionary  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Language  (Lond.  1838),  which  is 
considered  alike  remarkable  for  its  ripe  scholarship, 
enlarged  views,  copiousness,  and  accuracy ;  con- 
taining, as  the  Edimmrgh  Review  remarked, '  within 
a  moderate  compass,  a  complete  apparatus  for  the 
study  of  Anglo-Saxon.  An  abridged  edition  has 
since  been  issued  by  the  author,  who  has  also  pub- 
lished some  other  works  of  a  philological  character. 
B.  resided  in  Holland  eleven  years,  from  1829  to 
1840,  first  as  British  chaplain  at  Amsterdam,  and 
subsequently  at  Rotterdam.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1840,  and  was  presented  to  the  vicarage 
of  Waithe,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  has  now  (1860)  long 
been  engaged  in  preparing  for  publication  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Mceso-Gothio  Gospels  in  parallel 
colunms. 

BOSZORME'NY,  the  name  of  two  towns  in 
Hungary,  one  in  the  county  of  Bihar,  about  12 
miles  west-north-west  of  Grosswardein,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  abbiit  15,000 ;  the  other  a  free  town  of  the 
county  of  Szabolcz,  12  miles  north-north-west  of 
Debreczin,  with  a  population  of  14,660. 

BOT,  BOT-FLY,  and  GAD-FLY,  names  com- 
mon to  many  insects  of  the  family  (Estridce  (q.  v.) 
or  (Estracida,  the  genus  (Estrus  of  Linnseus.  The 
name  bot  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  larvae, 
which  appears  to  have  been  its  original  use,  the 
other  names  being  given  to  the  perfect  insects ;  the 
name  gad-fly  often  to  insects  of  the  genus  Tahanus 
(q.  v.),  to  which  some  try  to  restrict  it.  The  insects 
of  this  family  are  now  supposed  not  to  be  those 
which  were  called  (Estrus  by  the  ancients,  although, 
like  them,  extremely  troublesome  to  cattle.  They 
are  Dipterous  (two-winged)  (q.  v.)  insects,  nearly 
allied  to  the  Muscides  (House-fly,  Flesh-fly,  Blow- 
fly, &o.),  with  small  3-jointed  antennae,  and  mouth 
destitute  of  a  proboscis. — The  Horse-bot,  or  Gad- 
fly of  the  Horse  (Qa^terophilus,  or  Gastrus,  or 
(Esh-iis  Equi),  sometimes  also  called  the  Breeze  and 
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Horae-hee,  is  much  less  common  in  Britain  than  in 
some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  occurs 
chiefly  in  elevated  heathy  districts.  It  is  not 
quite  half  an  inch  in  length,  wooUy,  with  yellowish 
gray  head,  rusty  thorax,  abdomen,  and  the  wings 
whitish,  with  brownish-gray  spots.  The  abdo- 
men of  the  female  termiinates  in  a  blackish  horny 
tube.  In  the  latter  part  of  summer,  the  female 
hoverg  about  horses,  ajid  deposits  her  eggs  on 
their  hairs,  where  they  remain  attached  by  a 
glutinous  substance  imfil  they,  or  the  larvse  just 
emerging  from  them,  are  licked  off  by  the  tongue  of 
the  horse,  their  destined  place  being  its  stomach. 
It  is  believed  that  the  fly  deposits  her  eggs  only 
on  those  parts  which  are  accessible  to  the  horse's 
tongue,  seeming  to  prefer  the  back  of  the  knee- 
joint,  where  they  majr  sometimes  be  found  in 
hundreds.  The  larva  is  yellowish,  without  feet, 
short,  thick,  soft,  composed  of  rings  which  have  a. 
double  row  of  short  teeth  surrounding  them ;  it  is 
somewhat  acuminated  at  one  ^ud — ^the  head;  and 
the  mouth  is  furnished  with  two  hooks,  one  on  each 
side,  for  taking  hold  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  horse's 
stomach,  to  which  the  B.  attaches  itself,  and  from 


Horse  Bot-fly : 

a,  a  horse-hair  with  eggs  bt  bot-fly;  &,  one  egg  magnified; 

Ci  larva  ;  d,  pu^m ;  ^,  perfect  insect,  a  little  larger  than  life. 

which  it  derives  its  subsistence,  hanging  in  clusters 
sometimes  of  three  or  four,  sometimes  of  more  than 
one  hvmdred.  Here  it  spends  the  winter,  and  in 
the  following  summer,  when  it  is  about  an  inch 
long,  it  disengages  itself,  and  being  carried  through 
the  horse's  intestines,  burrows  in  the  ground ;  and 
changes  into  an  oval  black  pupa  with  spiny  riags, 
from  which,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  perfect  insect  comes 
forth.  Multitudes,  of  course,  become  the  prey  of 
birds,  before  they  can  accomplish  their  burrowing. 
-^It  has  been  disputed  whether  or  not  bots  are  very 
injurious  to  horses ;  and  some  have  even  maintained 
that,  when  not  excessively  numerous,  their  presence 
is  rather  beneficial,  an  opinion  which  is  certainly  not 
recommended  by  its  apparent  probabiUty,  whilst 
it  seems  to  be  universally  admitted,  that  in  great 
numbers  they  are  hurtful. — The  Red-tailed  Horse- 
bot  ((?.  or  (E.  hcemorrhmdaMa),  also  a  British  species, 
deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  lips  of  the  horse,  distress- 
ing it  very  much  by  the  annoyance  which  it  gives 
in  so  doing.  The  larvES  attach  themselves  chiefly 
to  the  surface  of  the  intestine,  about  the  anus  of  the 
horse,  and  sometimes  cause  an  annoying  irritation. 
Linseed-oU  is  used  for  their  removal. — ^The  Ox-bot, 
or  Ox  Gad-fly  (CEstrus  or  Hypoderma  Sovis)  is  more 
troublesome  than  any  species  of  horse-bot.  It  is  a 
beautiful  insect,  not  quite  half  an  inch  long,  and 
thicker  in  proportion  than  the  horse-bots;  it  has 
brown  unspotted  wings;  the  face  whitish,  the  crown 
of  the  head  brown,  tiie  thorax  black,  the  abdomen 
whitish,  with  a  broad  black  band  around  the  middle, 
and  yellow  hairs  at  the  extremity,  where  also  the 
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female  has  an  ovipositor— a  remarkable  organ,  formed 
of  a  homy  substance,  and  qonsisting  of  four  tubes 


Ovipositor 
of  Bot-fly, 


Ox  Bot-fly: 

a,  larva,  full  groivn,  natural  flize ;  6,  pupa ;  c,  perfect  insect, 

a  little  larger  than  life. 

retractile  within  one  another,  like  the  pieces  of  a 
telescope  j  and  the  last  of  them  ter- 
minating m  five  points,  three  of  which 
are  longer  than  the  others,  and  hooked, 
By  means  of  this  organ,  a  small  round 
hole  is  pierced  in  the  hide  of  an  ox's 
back,  in  which  an  egg  is  deposited. 
The  fly  is  very  quick  in  depositing 
her  egg,  not  remaining  upon  the  back 
of  the  animal  more  than  a  few  seconds. 
Cattle  exhibit  great  alarm  and  excite- 
ment at  the  presence  of  the  gad-fly,  and 
rush  wildly  about,  with  head  stretched  tiirijv^aKnffieii. 
forward,  and  tail  stuck  out,  to  escape  0^*8° 
from  their  tormentor.  The  further  injury  done  by 
this  insect  is  not,  however,  usually  great;  the  larva 
— a  little  pearl-white  maggot  {warble  or  wormal) — 
feeding  upon  the  juices  beneath  the  skin,  causes  a 
swelling,  called  a  warble,  forming  a  sort  of  sac, 
within  which  it  lives  and  grows,  amidst  a  kind  of 
purulent  matter  suited  to  its  appetite;  and  from 
which  it  finally  emerges,  leaving  a  small  sore,  and 
like  the  horse-bot,  undergoes  its  further  transforma- 
tions in  the  ground.  By  pressure  onjthe  warbles, 
bots  may  be  destroyed,  and  when  they  are  numer- 
ous, assiduous  oiling  of  the  back  of  the  ox  is 
resorted  to  for  the.  same  purpose. — The  Shebp-bot 
(Cepimlemyia  or  (Estrus  Qvis)  is  a  much  more  serious 
pest  than  any  other  British  species,  and  is  not 
unfrequently  very  destructive  to  flocks.  The  insect 
is  smaller  than  either  the  ox-bot  or  horse-bot; 
it  is  of  grayish  colour,  with  a  large  head  and  yellow 
face,  and  is  most  abundant  in  damp  situations  and 


Slieep  Bot-fly : 
a,  larva,  full  grown ;  h,  larva,  younger ;  c,  pupa ;  d,  the  face 
of  the  perfect  insect,  magnifled ;  e,  perfect  insect,  natural 
size  J  /,  perfect  insect,  magnified, 

woody  districts.  It  is  to  be  seen  chiefly  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July.  Sheep  exhibit  great 
alarm  when  it  approaches  them,  and  seem  to  seek, 
by  keeping  their  noses  close  to  the  ground,  and  by 
incessant  motion   of  their  feet,  to  keep  it  from 


BOT-BOTANIO  GARDEN. 


entering  their  nostrils.  It  is  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
sheeg^  tiiat  this  fly  deposits  its  eggs,  and  the  larvoe, 
when  hatched,  make  their  way  into  the  maxillary  and 
frontal  sinuses,  feeding  upon  the  juices  there,  until 
they  are  ready  to  change  into  the  pupa  state,  in 
April  or  May  of  the  following  year,  when  they  find 
their  way  again  through  the  nostrils  to  the  ground. 
They  seem  to  cause  great  irritation  in  their  progress 
up  the  nostrils  of  the  sheep,  and  the  poor  animals 
run  hither  and  thither,  snorting  and  in  ^eat  excite- 
ment. '  The  common  saying,  that  ^  whimsical  per- 
son is  maggoty,  or  has  got  maggots  in  hia  K&td, 
perhaps  arose  from  the  freaks  the  sheep  have  been 
observed  to  exhibit  when  infested  by  their  bots.' 
The  bots  cause  considerable  irritation  in  the  cavities, 
where  they  usually  fix  themselves,  and  sometimes 
get  into  the  brain,  and  cause  death. — These  larvoe 
move  with  considerable  quickness,  holding  on  by 
the  hooks  with  which  their  mouth  is  furnished, 
and  contracting  and  elongating  the  body.  It  is 
said  that  flocks  fed  where  broom  is  in  flower  are 
never  infested  with  them ;  and  when  many  cases 
arise  in  a  flock,  it  is  found  particularly  advan- 
tageous to  remove  it  to  a  dry  soil. — Goats,  deer, 
and  other  quadrupeds  are  also  liable  to  be  assailed 
by  different  kinds  of  gad-fly.  The  eggs  of  one 
of  the  species  which  attacks  the  fallo'w'-deer, 
are  deposited  in  the  nostrils,  and  the  larvae  make 
their  way  in  large  numbers  to  a  cavity  near  the 
pharynx.  Rein-deer  are  excessively  tormented  by 
these  insects,  one  kind  depositing  its  eggs  in  their 
nostrils,  and  another  in  their  skin ;  and  it  is  no 
infrequent  thing  for  a  large  part  of  a  flock  to  be 
destroyed  by  them.  When  feeding  where  bot-flies 
are  numerous,  they  keep  such  watch  against  them, 
that  they  neglect  to  eat,  become  emaciated,  and 
often  actually  perish  in  consequence. — Even  human 
beings  have  sometimes  been  afflicted  by  insects  of 
this  family.  Humboldt  saw  Indians  in  South 
America  having  the  abdomen  covered  with  tumours 
produced  by  their  larvae. 
.  BOTA'BriO  GARDEN,  a  garden  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  botany,  and  in  which  plants  are  col- 
lected and  cultivated  in  order  to  scientiiic  study. 
The  various  economical  applications  of  botany,  how- 
ever, in  agriculture,  manufactures,  medicine,  &c., 
are  almost  always  kept  particularly  in  view;  and 
one  great  object  of  a  B.  G.  is  to  bring  to  a  country 
useful  foreign  plants,  to  determine  the  question  of 
their  suitableness  to  its  climate,  and  to  introduce 
those  which  may  be  cultivated  with  advantage. 
B.  gardens  are  now  deemed  indispensable  to  uni- 
versities ;  they  are  reckoned  among  the  pubHo 
institutions  of  great  cities,  and  even  of  nations,  and 
are  established  in  new  colonies,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  science,  but  as  one  of  the  means  of  promot- 
ing their  prosperity.  They  were  vitterly  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  although  some  of  the  secondary 
objects  in  which  they  are  found  most  useful  en- 
gaged the  attention  both  of  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  first  approach  to  a  B.  G.  appears  to  have  been 
made  about  1309  A.  D.,  in  the  garden  of  Matthaeus 
Sylvatious,  at  Salerno;  botanical  science,  however, 
being  merely  subservient  to  medicine.  Of  a  similar 
character  was  the  naedioal  garden  estabhshed  at 
Venice,  by  the  repubhc,  in  1333.  The  example  of 
Venice  was  followed  by  other  ItaUau  cities,  and 
plants  from  different  parts  of  the  world  began  to  be 
collected.  At  length,  about  contemporaneously 
with  the  revival  of  botanical  science  in  modern 
times,  the  first  true  B.  G.  was  formed  in  1533  at 
Padua,  by  Musa  Brassavola,  for  Gaspar  de  GabrieU, 
a  wealthy  Tuscan  noble ;  which  was  soon  followed 
by  those  of  Pisa,  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Rome. 
Mie  first  public  B.  G.  was  that  of  Pisa.  A  public 
B.  G.  was  established  at  Padua  in  1545,  by  a  decree 


of  the  republic  of  Venice,  at  the  request  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  medicine.  The  republic  of 
Venice  greatly  encouraged  the  study  of  botany  by 
sending  persons  to  the  Levant,  to  Egypt,  and  even 
to  India,  to  procure  plants  for  this  garden. — The 
B.  G.  of  Leyden  was  begmi  in  1577 ;  it  enjoyed  in  its 
infancy  the  care  of  Olusius,  and  was  brought  to 
great  perfection  by  Boerhaave,  who  was  professor  of 
botany  there. — The  first  public  B.  G.  in  Germany 
was  established  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  Leipsio 
in  1580,  and  was  soon  followed  by  others. — France 
had  no  B.  G.  tiU  Louis  XIII.  established  the  Jardm 
des  Plantes  at  Paris,  which  was  begun  in  1610,  but 
not  completed  till  1634. — ^Nor  was  there  any  public 
B.  G.  in  England  tiU  1632,  when  that  of  Oxford 
was  founded  by  the  Earl  of  Danby.  Private  B. 
gardens,  however,  had  existed  in  England  for  the 

freater  part  of  a  century  before. — The  B.  G.  of 
Idinburgh,  the  first  in  Scotland,  was  founded  about 
the  year  1680,  as  a  private  B.  G.,  by  Dr,  afterwards 
Sir  Andrew  Balfour,  a  zealous  naturalist,  who  had 
inherited  a  coUeotion  of  plants  fonned  by  a  pupil  of 
his  own,  Patrick  Mmray  of  Livingston,  at  his 
country  seat,  and  transferred  them  to  Edinburgh ; 
and  the  city  of  Edinburgh  afterwards  allotted  to  it 
a  piece  of  groimd,  and  allowed  an  annual  siun  for 
its  support  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  university. 

The  B.  G.  at  Kew  occupies  a  high  place  among 
British  national  institutions  :  it  possesses  one  of  the 
richest  collections  of  plants  in  the  world,  and  has 
been  greatly  improved  under  the  care  of  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  who  has  been  director  of  it  since 
1841.  The  iTortus  KemenMs  of  Mr  Alton,  to  whom 
the  garden  owed  much  of  its  ijrosperity  in  the  18th 
c,  illustrates  the  greatness  which  it  had  even  then 
attained.  One  of  its  chief  glories  is  now  its  immense 
palm-house,  finished  in  1848,  which  is  362  feet  in 
length,  and  the  central  part  of  it  100  feet  wide,  and 
66  feet  high. — A  new  palm-house  has,  in  like  manner, 
greatly  added  to  the  attractions  and  value  of  the 
B.  G.  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  100  feet  long  by  60  feet 
wide,  and  7bj  feet  high.  These  houses  permit  some- 
thiag  of  the  statelmess  and  magnificence  of  the 
palms  of  the  tropics  to  be  seen  in  Britain. 

Of  B.  gardens  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
Jardin  des  Pla/ntes  may  be  regarded  as  holding 
the  first  place,  both  with  reference  to  the  strictly 
scientific  study  of  botany,  and  to  the  care  bestowed 
upon  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of  useful  or 
beautiful  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  There 
exists  in  France  what  may  be  called  a  system  of 
B.  gardens— one  at  least  in  every  department — to 
which  plants  are  sent  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
and  from  which,  as  they  continue  to  be  multi- 
plied by  propagation,  they  soon  find  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  nurserymen  and  private  cultivators. 
The  B.  G.  coimected  with  the  imperial  palace  at 
Schiinbrunn,  in  Austria,  and  that  of  Berlin,  are  the 

freatest  in  Germany.  The  former,  which  was 
egun  in  1753  by  the  Emperor  Francis  I.,  was 
supphed  with  West  Indian  plants  at  enormous 
expense,  the  celebrated  Jacquin  being  sent  to  pro- 
cure them.  The  B.  G.  of  New  York  is  perhaps  the 
most  worthy  of  notice  among  the  numerous  botanic 
gardens  of  America ;  and  that  of  Calcutta  deserves 
to  be  mentioned,  as  an  important  connecting-link 
between  the  B.  gardens  of  Europe  and  the  botany 
of  India.  It  has  enjoyed  the  care  of  a  succession 
of  eminent  botanists,  and  has  been  very  useful  both 
in  transmitting  Indian  plants  to  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  introducing  valuable  productions  of 
other  countries  into  India. 

In  the  laying  out  and  arranging  of  B.  gardens, 
different  methods  are  adopted,  mere  convenience 
and  beauty  being  in  some  cases  prnUarily  regarded, 
and  these  in  other  cases  being  sacrificed  to  the 
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supposed  interests  of  science  in  an  attempted 
Boientiflo  arrangement.  A  perfect  adherence  to 
a  botanical  system  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  impos- 
sible ;  but  a,  scientific  arrangement  of  the  plants 
in  natural  groups,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  conveniently 
accomplished,  greatly  increases  the  usefulness  of  a 
B.  G.,  and  facilitates  the  study  of  botany.  Some- 
times houses  are  devoted  to  particular  orders  of 
plants,  as  palms,  heaths,  or  orchids;  sometimes  to 
plants  of  particular  habit,  as  aquatic  plants;  and 
sometimes  portions  of  the  garden  are  advantageously 
devoted  to  the  exhibition,  at  one  view,  of  plants 
valuable  for  particular  uses,  as  cereals  or  coru- 
plauts,  plants  yieldiug  fibre,  &c. 

BOTANO'MAKCY,    divination    by    means    of 
plants.    See  DrviNATioir. 

BO'TANY  (Grr.  hotane,  an  herb),  the  science  which 
has  for  its  subject  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  (q.  v.). 
Everything  that  relates-  to  plants  is  included  in  this 
science ;  there  are,  therefore,  several  great  branches 
of  it,  in  many  respects  very  different  from  each 
other.  Of  these  branches  of  the  science,  some, 
relating  to  plants  in  general,  rather  than  to  parti- 
cular kinds  or  species,  are  sometimes  included  under 
the  designation  of  General  B.  (sometimes  called 
Phytpnomy  ;  Gr.  phyton,  a  plant,  and  nomas,  a  law) ; 
whilst  those  which  relate  to  particular  species,  their 
distinctive  characters,  distribution,  &c.,  are,  in  like 
manner,  comprehended  under  the  term  Special 
Botany. — In  the  former  of  these  departments,  the 
first  place  must  be  assigned  to  Structural  B.,  also 
called  Organology,  or  Organography,  which  has  for 
its  subject  the  structure  of  plants,  the  textures  of 
which  they  are  composed,  and  their  various  organs. 
Subordinate  to  this  are  the  study  of  the  elementary 
tissues  of  plants,  sometimes  called  Vegetable  His- 
tology (see  Histology),  and  that  of  the  anatomy  of 
Ijlants,  sometimes  called  Phytotomy  (Gr.  phyton,  a 
plant,  and  tome,  a  cutting) ;  both  of  which  have 
recently  been  prosecuted  with  great  assiduity.  In 
both,  the  microscope  is  an  indispensable  instrument, 
and  by  means  of  it  all  the  important  discoveries  of 
modem  times  have  been  made.  Intimately  con- 
nected with  these  is  MorpJiology  (Gr.  morphos,  a 
form,  and  logos,  a  discourse),  that  branch  of  botan- 
ical science  which  relates  to  what  has  been  called 
the  Metamorphosis  of  Organs,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  gradual  transmutation  of  leaves  by  the  processes 
of  vegetable  life  into  the  various  organs  with  which 
a  plant  is  provided,  and  their  consequent  assumption 
of  new  forms  and  adaptation  to  new  uses.  Tliis 
branch  of  B.,  entirely  of  recent  origin,  has  been 
described  as  being  in  the  vegetable  what  compa- 
rative anatomy  is  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  has 
now  become  the  exposition  of  an  admitted  great 
general  law,-  almost  equally  important  in  reference 
to  structural  B.  and  to  vegetable  physiology. 
Vegetable  Physiology  or  Physiological  B.  treats  of 
the  various  kinds  of  organic  activity  which  are 
displayed  in  the  life  of  plants.  It  is  based  upon 
Structural  B.,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  which 
is  indispensable  to  the  study  of  it.  The  arguments 
or  illustrations  of  natural  theology,  derived  from 
B.,  are  chiefly  taken  from  structural  B.  and  vege- 
table physiology  considered  together,  the  -wisdom 
of  the  Creator  appearing  in  his  works  equally  in 
their  structure  and  in  the  adaptation  of  all  their 
organs  to  their  respective  wonderful  functions. 
In  connection  with  vegetable  physiology,  another 
branch  of  science  claims  attention— Vegetable 
Chbmistby;  of  which  there  are  two  parts — an  exa- 
mination of  the  products  of  the  living  processes  in 
plants,  which,  with  all  its  well-known  difficulty,  is 
still  comparatively  easy;  and  an  inquiry  into  these 
processes  themselves,  -with  respect  to  the  chemical 
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changes  effected  in  them — an  investigation  of  the 
secrets  of  that  chemistry  of  nature  which  so  far 
excels  all  that  has  yet  been  accomplished  in  labor- 
atories. This  is,  however,  a  branch  of  the  science 
of  chemistry  rather  than  of  B. ;  but  it  so  far  belongs 
to  the  latter,  that  although  only  subsidiary,  it  is 
useful  and  indispensable.  Even  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  however,  have  been  called  to 
the  assistance  of  the  philosophical  botanist  in  his 
attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  his  own 
science. 

Special  B.  has  been  rendered  subservient  to  the 
study  of  general  B.,  and  errors  in  the  former  are 
also  guarded  against  by  dependence,  to  a  certain 
extent,  on  the  well-ascertained  principles  of  the 
latter.  A  comprehensive  view  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  indeed  impossible  -without  an  inquiry 
into  the  number  and  peculiarities  of  the  different 
species  which  it  contains ;  but  the  attempt  to 
classify  and  arrange  these  can  only  be  successful 
when  it  is  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  general 
laws  relating  to  all  vegetable  organisms.  That  the 
discoveries  of  a  botanist  may  be  made  kno-wn,  the 
description  of  species  is  necessary;  and  works 
devoted  to  this  are  sometimes  called  works  of 
Descriptive  B.  or  of  Phytography  (phyton,  a  plant, 
and  graphs,  a  -writing).  But  in  the  description  of 
plants,  a  multitude  of  terms  must  be  employed, 
which  almost  exclusively  belong  to  botanical 
science  itseK,  whilst  even  those  which  are  common 
to  it  with  other  departments  of  natural  history, 
must  be  employed  in  senses  modified  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Many  of  the 
terms  used  are  such  as  belong  to  structural  B.  and 
vegetable  physiology ;  but  many  also — for  example, 
adjectives  which  designate  the  particular  forms  of 
leaves,  &c. — become  familiar  only  when  an  acquaint- 
ance with  them  is  sought  in  order  to  descriptive  B., 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  different  species  of  plants. 
Great  precision  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  these 
terms,  and  from  the  want  of  it,  the  descriptions  of 
the  ancients  and  of  travellers  miaoquainted  -with  B. 
often  leave  it  impossible  to  determine  the  pai;i;icular 
species  intended.  This  gives  rise  to  what  is  some- 
times called  in  botanical  works  Terminology — an 
explanation  of  botanical  terms,  which,  however,  has 
no  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  branch  of 
science,  or  worthy  of  a  distinct  name ;  and  the 
name  which  it  has  received  is  barbarous.  When 
structural  B.  was  little  heeded,  and  little  more 
was  commonly  supposed  necessary  for  a  botanist 
than  a  knowledge  of  species  and  the  ability  to 
distinguish  them,  '  terminology '  was  often  sepa- 
rately taught,  and  the  student  was  required  to 
commit  long  tables  of  terms  and  their  meanings 
to  memory — a  difficulty  placed  in  his  way  at  the 
outset  which  was  both  formidable  and  repulsive,  , 
Hke  that  which  the  student  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage must  expect  to  encounter  in  its  alphabet. 

The  necessity  of  classification  and  systematic 
arrangement  in  B.  wUl  be  very  ob-rious,  if  the  mul- 
titude of  different  lands  of  plants  is  considered, 
fully  120,000  species  being  abeady  known  and 
described,  whilst  great  regions  of  the  earth  are 
still  unexplored.  The  systematic  arrangement  of 
plants  is  sometimes  called  -Systematic  B.,  some- 
times Tcucplqgical  B.  (Gr.  taxis,  order,  and  logos, 
a  discourse),  sometimes,  less  properly,  Taxology 
or  Taxonomy.  The  history  and  progress  of  tiio 
science  have  been  marked  by  the  different  systems 
which  have  been  proposed,  and  have  prevaded  at 
different  times.  These  have,  however,  been  of  two 
very  distinct  kinds,  founded  upon  very  different 
principles,  and  particularly  adapted  to  very  different 
objects,  and  ai-e  respectively  designated  artificial 
and  natural  or  physiological   systems.     Artificial 
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systems  are  based  upon  some  singla  class  of  char- 
acters, in  the  external  parts  of  plants,  without 
reference  to  the  importance  of  these'  characters 
in  what  concerns  the  life  of  a  plant,  or  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  exists,  and  are  chiefly  adapted  to 
the  convenience  of  the  student  desirous  of  readily 
distinguisliing  species  among  the  multitudes  with 
which  he  has  to  deal.  A  work  of  descriptive  B., 
aiTanged  according  to  an  artificial  system,  has  been 
aptly  likened  to  a  dictionary  in  which  the  words 
are  alphabetically  arranged. 

An  artificial  system  cannot,  however,  serve  the 
highest  purposes  of  the  science.  But  in  framing  a 
natural  system,  great  difficulties  are  to  be  encoun- 
tered, and  imperfection  of  the  system  is  necessarily 
to  a  certain  extent  involved  in  imperfection  of  the 
science.  Based  not  upon  one  mere  set  of  characters 
arbitrarily  selected,  but  upon  a  consideration  as  far 
as  possible  of  all  characters  which  plants  present, 
and  not.  merely  upon  external  forms  viewed  in  them- 
selves, but  upon  these  and  internal  organisation 
considered  in  their  physiological  relations,  a  nattu'al 
system  aims  at  exlubiting  me  real  affinities  which 
subsist  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  evidently 
must  be  at  all  tunes  liable  to  modification,  and 
capable  of  improvement,  as  botanical  science  ad- 
vances, either  through  the  discovery  of  new  plants 
or  through  phytotomical  and  physiological  research : 
it  also  evidently  requires  the  greatest  scientific 
attainments  and  the  highest  powers  of  a  philosophic 
mind.  Nor  is  it  one  of  the  least  of  the  practical 
difficulties,  that  the  affinities  of  plants  are  not  such 
as  to  constitute  a  simple  lineal  series,  but  that  they 
may  be  viewed  as  a  multitude  of  groups  arranged 
around  centres,  and  connected  with  each  other  upon 
different  sides  and  by  a  great  variety  of  ties. 

Yet  the  rudiments  of  a  natural  system  have 
always  been  sought  after,  and  in  some  measure 
attained,  when  B.  has  been  studied  as  a  science — 
whenever  it  has  become  anything  more  than  a  mere 
acquaintance  with  a  few  plants  and  their  names. 
The  genera  into  which  species  are  grouped  by  all 
botanists  are  natm-al,  and  are  the  basis  upon  which  aU 
classification  proceeds  in  its  further  generalisations. 
So  sensible  was  Linnaeus  of  the  importance  of  main- 
taining, this  character  of  the  genera,  that  when  a 
rigid  adherence  to  his  artificial  system  would  have 
caused  the  division  of  a  genus  into  parts,  and  the 
consequent  separation  of  species  very  nearly  allied, 
he  kept  the  genus  unbroken,  and  maintained  the 
usefulness  of  his  artificial  system,  to  the  student 
desirous  of  finding  the  names  of  plants,  by  referring 
from  one  of  its  classes  or  orders  to  another  for 
species  exceptional  among  those  of  their  genus  as 
to  the  mmiber  of  their  stamens  or  pistils,  or  their 
dioecious,  moiioecicms,  or  hermaphrodite  flowers. — 
The  classification  of  species,  however,  in  genera  and 
larger  natural  groups,  being  a  subject  as  much  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of  natural  history  as 
with  B.,  will  more  properly  be  treated  in  the  aa-ticle 
Natukal  History  ;  and  to  that  article  also,  and  to 
the  article  Species,  we  refer  for  all  that  our  limits 
allow  concerning  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
difficult  questions  of  science,  the  limits  of  species,  the 
distribution  of  species,  &c. 

An  important  branch  of  botanical  science  is  that 
which  is  called  Geographical  B.,  or  the  Geography  of 
Plants,  and  sometimes  Phytogeography.  It  must  be 
regarded  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  sdthough  a  multitude 
of  observations  have  been  recorded  in  works"  of 
descriptive  B.,  and  by  botanical  travellers.  It  is 
the  object  of  Geographical  B.  to  connect  with  the 
occurrence  or  prevalence  of  plants  in  particular  coun. 
tries  a  great  variety  of  facts  as  to  climate,  altitude, 
geology,  &c.,  and  even  facts  of  history.  It  aims  at  the 
establishment  of  great  general  laws,  which,  however. 


it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  establish.  Some  account 
of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  branch 
of  B.,  and  of  the  imperfect  generalisations  which 
have  been  reached,  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Geogbaphy  01'  Plants. 

Another  branch  of  botanical  science  which  has 
recently  sprung  up,  and  has  acquired  great  magnitude 
and  importance,  is  PALaLONTOLooicAL  B.,  or  Fossil 
Botany.  The  petrified  fruits  and  wood,  the  beau- 
titiU  impressions  of  ferns  and  pahns,  and  other  traces 
and  remains  of  former  vegetation,  which  appear  in 
vast  numbers  and  great  variety  in  different  strata  of 
the  earth's  crust,  present  a  most  interesting  field  of 
scientific  research.  The  study  of  the  different  kinds 
of  fossil  plants,  and  the  comparison  of  them  with 
existing  species,  belong  strictly  to  the  science  of  B. ; 
the  study  of  their  relations  to  particular  strata  or 
formations,  and  so  to  particular  periods  in  the  physi- 
cal history  of  the.  globe,  belongs  to  geology.  The 
study  of  fossil  plants  has  proved  exceedin^y  useful 
in  guiding  to  just  and  philosophic  views  of  the 
mutual  rdations  even  of  species  and  groups  stUl 
existing.    See  Paleontology. 

The  subject  of  the  diseases  of  plants  must  be 
regarded  as  falling  "within  the  province  of  Botany. 
It  has  scarcely  yet  been  treated  or  studied  as  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  science,  although  it  has  not  been  over- 
loojied  in  its  relation  to  Vegetable  Physiology,  with 
which  its  intimate  connection  is  obvious,  and  it  has 
received  no  little  attention  in  its  bearings  on  agri- 
cidture  and  other  arts  by  which  plants  are  made  to 
supply  the  wants  or  minister  to  the  comforts  of  man. 

Economic  B.  includes  all  that  relates  to  plants, 
considered  with  reference  to  these  arts  and  to  these 
uses.  That  part  of  it  which  relates  to  medicinal 
plants  has  been  often  separately  and  elaborately 
treated  under  the  name  of  Medical  Botany.  In  the 
botanical  articles  of  this  work,  will  be  found  notices 
of  the  more  important  plants  affording  food  to  man, 
and  therefore  cultivated  in  fields  or  gardens,  in  warm 
or  in  cold  climates,  and  of  those  valuaible  for  their 
timber,  their  fibre,  or  the  dye-stuffs  or  medicines 
which  they  yield. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  sketch  an  outline  of 
the  science  of  B.,  we  must  refer  to  the  articles 
Plant,  Vegetable  Kingdom,  and  Vegetable 
Physiology,  instead  of  attempting  here  to  iill  up 
a  part  of  that  outline  by  exhibiting  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  science.  It  remains  for  us,  in  the 
E resent  article,  to  give  a  very  brief  accovmt  of  the 
istory  of  B.,  and  outlines  of  the  systems  of  classi- 
fication most  deserving  of  attention. 

We  are  informed  that  Solomon  'spoke  of  trees, 
from  the  cedar  in  Lebanon  even  to  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall.'  There  is  reason  also  to 
believe  that  Zoroaster  devoted  some  attention  to 
plants,  and  that  this  study  early,  engaged  some  of 
the  philosophers  of  Greece.  The  oldest  botanical 
work  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  that  of  Theo- 
phrastus  (q.  v.),  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  who  flourished 
in  the  4th  c.  B.  c.  His  descriptions  of  plants  are 
very  unsatisfactory,  but  his  knowledge  of  their  organs 
and  of  vegetable  physiology  may  well  be  deemed 
wonderful,  when  we  consiifer  the  low  state  of  this 
branch  of  science  throughout  many  oentm-ies  after 
his  time.  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  after  the  revival 
of  letters  in  Western  Europe,  that  it  was  ever  again 
studied  as  it  had  been  by  him.  About  fovir  hundred 
years  after  Theophrastus,  in  the  first  o.  of  the 
Christian  era,  Dioscorides  of  Anazarbus,  in  Asia 
Minor — a  herbalist,  however,  rather  than  a  botanigt 
— described  more  than  600  plants  in  a  work  which 
continued  in  great  repute  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  a  sure  proof  how  destitute  that  period 'milst 
have  been  of  any  botanical  science  of  its  own. 
About  the  same  time,  the  elder  Pliny  devoted  a 
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share  of  his  attention  to  B.,  and  his  ■writings  contain 
some  account  of  more  than  1000  species,  but  com- 
piled from  various  sources,  without  much  discrimi- 
nation, and  mingled  with  many  errors.  Centuries 
elapsed  without  producing  another  name  worthy  to 
be  mentioned  in  a  history  of  botany.  It  was  among 
the  Arabians  that  the  science  next  began  to  be 
cultivated,  about  the  close  of  the  8th  century.  The 
greatest  name  of  this  period  is  Avioemia.  Centuries 
again  elapsed,  a  longer  interval  than  before,  during 
Tiraioh  it  made  no  progress  whatever.  It  was  not 
till  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c.  that  B.  resumed 
its  place  as  a  science.  The  first  to  revive  it  was 
Otto  Brunafels,  a  German,  who  published  in  1530 
his  Historia  Plantarum  Argentorati,  or  History  of 
the  Plants  of  Strasburg,  in  2  vols.,  folio,  illustrated 
with  cuts.  He  was  speedily  followed  by  Book  or 
Tragus,  Puohs  or  Euohsius,  and  other  Germans  j  by 
Matthiolus  and  Caesalpinns  in  Italy;  Dodoens  or 
Dodonseus  in  the  Low  Countries;  De  L'Obel  or 
I/obelius,  a  Dutch  physician  at  the  court  of  England ; 
Gesner  in  Switzerland ;  Dalechampa  and  MouJins,  or 
Molinseus,  in  Prance,  and  by  many  others,  for  B.  now 
began  to  be  prosecuted  wherever  learning  flourished, 
and  with  great  zeal  and  success.  Chairs  of  B.  were 
founded  in  universities,  botanic  gardens  (q.  v.)  were 
established  in  many  places,  and  travellers  began  to 
explore  even  remote  parts  of  the  world.  One  of  the 
greatest  names  of  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  c.  is 
that  of  L'Ecluse,  or  Clusius,  who  travelled  through 
many  countries,  encountering  great  perils  and  hard- 
ships in  pursuit  of  his  favourite  science,  and  was 
finally  professor  of  B.  at  Leyden.  The  name  of  Dr 
Turner,  '  the  Father  of  EngUsh  B.,'  belongs  more  to 
the  ITth  c.  than  to  the  16th.  The  number  of  species 
known  and  described  had  increased,  in  the  beguming 
of  the  17th  c,  to  more  than  5000,  but  the  study  of 
them  was  much  impeded  by  confusion  of  sjmonyms 
and  by  want  of  classification,  whilst  classification 
was  rendered  extremely  difficult  by  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  and  organs  of  plants.  The 
foundations  of  a  natural  system  of  classification  may 
be  said  to  have  been  laid,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  c,  by  Dr  Eobert  Morison,  a  native  of  Aberdeen 
and  professor  of  B.  at  Oxford,  followed  towards  the 
close  of  the  century  by  the  celebrated  Eay,  one  of 
the  greatest  naturausts  that  England  has  produced. 

The  application  of  the  microscope  in  B.  inaugu- 
rated a  new  epoch  of  the  science,  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  Henshaw  and  Hook,  both 
Englishmen,  were  among  the  first  to  employ  this 
instrument  to  good  purpose  in  the  examination 
of  the  organs  and  structure  of  plants;  but  the 
greatest  eminence  belongs  to  the  name  of  Grew,  also 
an  Englishman,  a  physician  at  Coventry,  and  to 
that  of  Malpighi,  an  Italian,  perhaps  stUl  more 
celebrated  for  his  anatomical  than  for  his  botanical 
discoveries.  Vegetable  physiology  now  began  to  be 
recognised  as  the  highest  department  of  botanical 
science. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  perhaps  the 
most  eminent  name  after  Eay  is  that  of  Joseph 
Pitton  de  Toiimefort,  a  French  gentleman,  who 
devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  pursuit  of  botanical 
science,  and  who  must  be  particularly  noticed  in  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  B.,  on  account  of  a  system 
which  he  proposed,  and  which  was  more  generally 
received  and  employed  than  any  other  tiQ  the  time 
of  Linnaeus.  Another  botanist  of  the  same  period, 
Eivinus,  professor  at  Leipsic,  gave  to  the  world  a 
botanical  systein  which  was  received  to  some  extent 
in  Germany.  Toumefort's  system  was  partly  natural 
and  partly  artificial;  that  of  Eivinus  was  perhaps 
the  most  perfectly  artificial  that  was  ever  proposed. 

The  science  of  B.  made  rapid  progress  during  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  both  by  the  extension  Of 


botanical  research  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  careful  study  of  particular  groups  or  fami- 
lies of  plants.  Its  progress  was  promoted  by  the 
publication  of  many  valuable  descriptive  works. 
Important  discoveries  were  also  made  in  vegetable 
physiology. 

About  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  the  wonderfvU 
genius  of  Linnaeus  effected  a  great  change  in  B.,  as 
well  as  in  zoology.  His  name  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  science ;  not  chiefly,  however,  in 
consequence  of  the  new  system  which  he  introduced, 
nor  even  because  of  the  discoveries  which  he  made, 
but  rather  because  he  was  able  very  thoroughly  to 
make  himseK  master  of  all  that  had  been  ascer- 
tained by  his  predecessors,  and  to  exhibit  it  in  lucid 
order.  He  gave  also  a  great  impulse  to  botanical 
studies,  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  inspired 
his  pupils.  And  anjong  the  benefits  which  he  con- 
ferred on  B.,  in  common  with  zoology,  not  the 
least  considerable  was  the  introduction  of  trivial  or 
specific  names  to  be  used  along  with  the  name  of 
the  genus  as  the  designations  of  particular  species. 

From  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  the  progress  of  B. 
during  the  remainder  of  the  18th  c.  became  more 
rapid;  and  since  the  commencement  of  the  19th  c, 
it  has  advanced  with  gigantic  strides.  A  large 
space  would  be  occupied  by  a  mere  enumeration  of 
the  names  of  those  who  have  promoted  it  by  their 
labours  and  discoveries.  Some  notion  of  what 
botanical  literature  has  become,  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact,  that  Pritzel,  in  his  Thesaurus  Littera- 
turce  Sotamcai  (Leip.  1847 — 1851),  enumerates  about 
15,000  pubHoations. 

Von  HaUer,  an  anatomist  and  philosopher,  as  well 
as  a  botanist,  was,  of  all  the  contemporaries  of 
Linnaeus,  the  only  one  who  could  be  regarded  as 
his  rival.  Of  all  the  botanists  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  18th  c,  the  most  deserving  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  the  science  dong  with  the  great 
Swede,  are  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  and  his  nephew, 
Antoine  Laurent  de  Jussieu,  who  applied  themselves 
with  great  earnestness  to  the  study  of  the  natural 
affinities  of  plants  and  the  formation  of  a  natural 
system,  a  work  which  Linnaeus  himself  attempted, 
and  of  the  importance  of  which  he  was  so  sensible, 
that  whilst,,  acknowledging  the  imperfect  success  of 
his  endeavours,  he  declared  his  resolution  to  perse- 
vere in  them  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  Jussieus 
traced  the  outlines  of  a  system  which  the  greatest 
botanists  since  their  time  have  not  so  much  sought 
to  change  as  to  complete.  Among  those  who 
have  laboured  with  greatest  success  in  this  work, 
must  be  mentioned  JDe  CandoUe,  Fries,  Endlicher, 
Brongniart,  Meisner,  Von  Martius,  Lindley,  and 
Brown.  The  botanist  last  named  acquired  by  his 
work  on  the  plants  of  New  Holland,  published  in 
1810,  a  high  eminence,  not  on  accotmt  of  new  plants 
which  he  described,  but  on  account  of  the  light 
which  he  threw  upon  the  most  difficult  questions 
connected  with  the  structure  of  plants  and  vegetable 
physiology.  Many  remarkable  discoveries  in  vege- 
table physiology  have  recently  been  made  by  Link, 
Meyen,  Schleiden,  Von  Mohl,  Lindley,  and  others, 
some  of  them  affecting  what  may  be  called  the  most 
fimdamental  principles  of  botanical  science. 

Since  the  days  of  Linnasus,  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  examination  of  the  B.  of  pariiicular 
countries  and  districts,  of  which  perhaps  the  least 
important  result  has  been  the  discovery  of  very 
many  plants  unknown  before.  But  our  limits  pre- 
vent us  from  noticing  particular  works  in  this 
department  of  botanical  science,  or  those  of  botanical 
travellers,  or  of  botanists  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  particular  groups  of  plants. 
And  we  can  merely  allude  to  the  scientific  associa- 
tions, continually  increasing  in  number  and  resources, 
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by  which  the  interests  of  this  soienoe  are  promoted, 
and  to  the  magazines  and  other  periodical  publica- 
tions devoted  to  it. — However,  we  cannot  but  refer 
also  to  what  may  be  deemed  by  some — but  unjustly 
— matters  of  comparative  insignificance,  the  intro- 
duction of  B.  into  schools,  and  the  publication  of 
many  works  intended  for  the  use  of  persons  not 
very  scientific.  By  the  introduction  of  this  or  any 
similar  branch  of  science  into  schools,  not  only  may 
important  educational  purposes  be  served,  but  the 
young  may  be  led  to  form  a  taste  for  the  science 
which  will  impel  them  to  its  subsequent  prosecution. 
There  are  few  branches  of  science  so  easily  made 
popular  aa  B. ;  but  they  very  much  mistake  its 
nature  who  suppose  it  to  consist  in  a  mere  know- 
ledge of  the  names  of  plants,  or  in  a  familiarity 
with  the  classes  of  an  artificial  system.  What  B. 
really  is,  and  to  what  the  true  study  of  it  tends, 
is  better  perceived  if  we  consider  that  '  there  is  not 
a  flower  that  blows  but  has  some  beauty  only 
unveiled  to  the  minute  inqiiirer,  some  peculiarity  in 
structure  fitting  it  to  its  destined  place  and  purpose, 
and  yet  not  patent  to  a  casual  glance.'  There 
is  perhaps  no  branch  of  science  which  demands  more 
than  B.  the  application  of  the  highest  mental 
powers ;  and  like  every  other,  to  him  who  truly 
prosecutes  it— whether  little  or  much— it  brings 
in  due  measure  an  immediate  reward  in  his  own 
improvement  and  delight. 

We  proceed  to  exhibit  an  outline  of  the  Linncean 
system,  the  only  artificial  system  which  it  appears 
necessary  further  to  notice,  and  of  the  natural 
system  by  which  it  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
superseded.  The  Linnsean  system,  however,  is  not 
entirely  artificial.  Its  foundation  may  be  said  to 
be  laid  in  the  perfectly  natural  distinction  between 
Phanerogamous  and Ciyptogamouspiants—theformer 
of  which  Linnaeus  divided  into  23  classes ;  whilst  he 
constituted  the  latter,  corresponding  to  the  Acotyle- 
donous  plants  of  Jussieu,  into  his  24th  and  last 
class,  Oryptogwrnia.  In  the  other  classes,  he  took 
the  characters  from  the  parts  of  fructification :  this 
he  defined  as  having  no  stamens  or  pistils  distinctly 
visible,  and  gave  it  a  name,  Cryptoga/mia  (Gr. 
kryptos,  concealed,  and  game,  marriage),  in  accord- 
ance with  this  definition,  modestly  re&aining  from  a 
confident  assertion  of  the  absence  of  stamens  and 
pistils.  Of  the  23  classes  of  phanerogamous  or 
phsenogaraous  plants  (Or.  phaneros,  manifest,  and 
phaino,  to  shew),  the  characters  of  all  are  taken 
from  the  stamens;  and  those  of  Classes  I. — XL, 
simply  from  the  number  of  them;  these  classes, 
however,  not  including  plants  exhibiting  the  peculi- 
arities with  reference  to  which  the  remaining  classes 
are  constituted.  Thus  Class  I„  Monandria  (Gr, 
monos,  one,  rnier,  a  male),  consists  of  plants  the 
flowers  of  which  have  only  one  stamen ;  Class  II., 
Siandria  (Gr.  dis,  twice),  of  those  with  two  stamens ; 
Class  III.,  Triandna  (Gr,  treia,  three),  of  those  with 
three  stamens,  and  so  on;  Class  IV.,  Tetrandria  (Gr. 
tetras,  four  times) ;  Class  V.,  Pentmdria  (Gr.  pmte, 
five) ;  Class  VI.,  Hemmdria  (Gr.  Jtex,  six) ;  Class  VII., 
Heptandria  (Gr.  hepta,  seven) ;  Class  VIIL,  Odandria 
(Gr.  octo,  eight) ;  Class  IX.,  Unneandria  (Gr.  ennea, 
nine) ;  Class  X.,  Decandria  (Gr.  deka,  ten).— untU, 
in  Class  XL,  Dodecandria  (Gr.  dodAa,  twelve),  the 
number  of  the  stamens  is  less  definitely  fixed,  and 
plants  are  included  in  it  having  more  than  ten,  and 
fewer  than  twenty  stamens.  Then  follow  two 
classes— Class  XII.,  Icosandria  (Gr.  eikod,  twenty), 
and  Class  XIIL,  Polyandria,  (Gr.  polys,  many) — 
which  have  numerous  stamens,  but  differ  in  their 
being  inserted  on  the  calyx  in  the  former  class,  and 
on  the  receptacle  in  the  latter,  characters  essentially 
natural,  as  are  those  also  of  most  of  the  remaining 
classes.    Classes  XIV.,  Didynamia,  and  XV.,  Tetra- 


dynamia  (Gr.  dynamda,  power),  are  distinguished  by 
having  the  stamens  of  different  lengths— -the  former 
having  two  long  and  two  short  stamens,  the  latter, 
four  long  and  two  short.  Class  XV.  agrees  with 
the  great  natural  order  OmafeircB.  Class  XVI., 
Monadelplda  (Or.  oddphoa,  a  brother),  has  the 
stamens  united  by  the  filaments  in  one  bundle; 
Class  XVIL,  Dimdphia,  has  the  filaments  united 
in  two  bimdles,  or  one  free  and  lie  rest  united ; 
Class  XVIII.,  PolyadetpMa,  has  them  imited  in  more 
than  two  bundles.  In  Class  XIX.,  Syngenesia  (Or. 
syn,  together,  and  gmeaia,  generation),  the  stamens 
are  also  united,  but  by  the  anthers  instead  of  the 
filaments.  This  class  nearly  agrees  with  the  great 
natural  order  Oomposita,  and  consists  chie^  of 
plants  having  compoimd  fiowers.  Class  XX.,  Gfyn- 
andria  (Gr.  gyne,  a  female),  consists  of  plants  in 
which  the  stamens  grow  out  of,  or  are  umted  with 
the  pistil.  Class  XXL,  Monoscia  (Gr.  oihQa,  a 
house),  consists  of  plants  having  the  stamens  and 
pistils  in  different  fiowers  on  the  same  plant ;  Class 
XXII.,  Diceda,  of  those  which  have  the  male  and 
female  flowers  on  different  plants;  Class  XXIIL, 
Polyganda  (Gr.  polys,  many,  gamos,  marriage),  of 
those  having  the  stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  or 
in  different  flowers  on  the  same  or  on  different  plants. 
— ^The  classes  are  divided  into  orders,  which  are  con- 
stituted on  various  grounds.  The  orders  of  the  first 
13  classes  are  strictly  artificial,  their  characters 
being  found  simply  in  the  number  of  the  pistils, 
according  to  which  they  are  named  Monogynia  (Gr. 
monos,  one,  gyne,  a  female),  Digynia,  Trigynia,  &c. ; 
Dodecagynia,  including  all  with  12 — 19  pistils,  and 
Polygynia,  all  with  20  and  upwards.  The  orders 
of  Class  XIV.  are  constituted  on  entirely  different 
grounds,  and  are  two  in  number,  Oymnoapennia 
(Gr.  gymnos,  naked,  sperma,  a  seed),  and  Angio- 
spermia  (Gr.  angeion,  a  vessel)— the  former  '  having 
naked  seeds'  (or  rather  the  fruit  formed  of  4 
adimia),  the  latter  having  the  seeds  in  a  capsule. 
The  orders  of  Class  XV.  are  in  Uke  manner  founded 
upon  the  fruit ;  those  of  Classes  XVT.,  XVIL,  and 
XVIIL,  upon  the  number  of  the  stamens ;  as  are 
also  those  of  Classes  XX.,  XXL,  and  XXII. ;  those 
of  Class  XIX.,  chiefly  upon  characters  taken  from 
the  florets  of  compound  flowers ;  those  of  Class 
XXIIL,  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  hermaphro- 
dite, male  and  female  flowers  being  found  on  one, 
two,  or  three  plants ;  whilst  the  orders  of  Class 
XXIV.  are  strictly  natural — Pilices  (or  Ferns), 
Muisci  (or  Mosses),  Algce,  and  Pwngi. 

The  student  may  acquire  a  pretty  complete 
knowledge  of  the  Ijnnsean  artificial  system,  with- 
out knowing  much  in  reality'  of  B. ;  but,  even 
in  beginning  to  learn  the  natural  system,  he  must 
learn  some  of  the  first  principles  of  the  science. 
Jussieu  followed  Eay  in  dividing  plants  into 
three  great  primary  divisions — Acotyledones  (q.  v.), 
Monocotyledones  (q.  v.),  and  Dicotyledonea  (q.  v.) ; 
having  respectively  no  cotyledon  or  seed-lobe,  one 
cotyledon,  and  two  cotyledons.  And,  however  the 
names  may  be  changed,  or  characters  assimied  from 
other  parts  of  the  plant,  these  great  divisions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  still  subsist;  the  Aooiyledonous 
plants  being  also,  according  to  characters  taken  from 
the  stem,  Acrogenoits  (q.  v.) ;  the  Monocotyledonous 
plants.  Endogenous  (q.  v.) ;  and  the  Diootyledcmow 
plants,  Exogenoua  (q.  v.).  EndUcher  is  the  only 
botanist  of  great  note  who  has  attempted  to  make 
primary  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  essen- 
tially different  from  those  indicated  by  Ray,  and 
his  attempt  has  not  commended  itself  to  general 
approval.  De  Candolle  gave  expression  to  an  mkport- 
ant  truth  in  botanical  science,  when  he  united  the 
two  divisions  of  monocotyledonous  and  dicotyledon- 
ous plants  under  the  common  title  of    Vasealwr 
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plants,  in  opposition  to  Acotyledonous  or  Cellular 
plants ;  the  vascular  plants  being  the  plianerogamoua, 
and  the  cellular  the  cryptogamcms.  lindley  has 
endeavoured  to  modify  the  natural  system  by  divid- 
ing the  asexMoX  or  flowerless  (oryptogamous)  plants 
into  the  two  classes  of  Thcdlogens — ^with  the  stem 
and  leaves  undistinguishable — and  Acrogens,  ■with 
the  stem  and  leaves  distinguishable,  thus  limiting 
the  term  acrogens  to  those  which  have  a  distinct 
stem ;  and  in  like  manner  dividing  the  sexual  or 
flowering  (phanerogamous)  plants  into  five  classes, 
viz.,  Shizogaia,  with  fructification  springing  from 
='  thallus ;  Endogens  and  Dictyogens,  with  fructifi- 
cation springing  from  a  stem,  the  wood  of  which  is 
youngest  in  the  centre,  and  the  seed  with  a  single 
cotyledon — the  former  having  parallel-veined  per- 
manent leaves,  and  the  wood  of  the  stem  always 
confused;  the  latter  having  net- veined  deciduous 
leaves,  and  the  wood  of  the  stem  when  perennial 
arranged  in  a  circle  aroimd  a  central  pith ;  Gymno- 
gens  and  Exogens,  having  the  wood  of  the  stem 
youngest  at  the  circumference,  and  always  concen- 
tric, the  seed  with  two  or  more  cotyledons ;  the 
former  having  the  seeds  quite  naked,  the  latter 
having  them  enclosed  in  seed-vessels.  But  others 
generally  prefer  the  simpler  division  of  phanerog- 
amous or  vascular  plants  into  monocotyledonous  or 
endogenous,  and  dicotyledonous  or  exogenous,  the 
former  including  Lindley's  endogens  and  dictyogens, 
the  latter  his  exogens,  gymnogens,  and  rhizogens; 
although  the  latter  have  only  a  provisional  place 
assigned  them,  in  the  absence  of  well  ascertained 
views  of  their  structwe. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  natural 
system  is,  that  the  plants  which  it  brings  together 
are  very  generally  found  to  agree  in  their  properties, 
as  well  as  in  their  structural  characters.  There  are, 
indeed,  species  which,  in  respect  of  their  properties, 
are  anomalous  or  exceptional  in  the  genera  or  orders 
to  which  they  belong ;  but  these  exceptions  do  not 
invalidate  the  general  rule,  according  to  which  we 
expect  the  most  deadly  poisons  in  the  order  Logan- 
iacea,  bland  mucilage  and  useful  fibre  in  Malvaccai, 
wholesome  succulent  herbage  along  with  a  certain 
amount  of  acridity  or  pungency  in  Oruciferce,  &c., 
&c.  The  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  genera  and 
orders  is  of  great  use  in  guiding  inquiry,  and  it  is 
thus  that  modem  science  attains  in  rapid  succes- 
sion to  discoveries  important  in  their  practical 
relations. 

In  the  determination  of  the  intermediate  sub- 
divisions of  the  natm'al  system,  botanists  have  not 
yet  been  so  successful  as  with  regard  to  these 
primary  divisions,  and  the  ascertainment  of  the 
characters  and  limits  of  lowest  subdivisions — orders, 
tribes,  and  -genera.  Great  difficulty  has  been  f oimd 
in  arranging  the  orders  in  natural  groups,  although 
the  attempt,  very  necessary  to  a  complete  system 
and  a  just  exhibition  of  nature,  has  been  very 
assiduously  and  perseveringly  made  by  Meisner, 
Endlicher,  Lindley,  and  others  of  the  greatest 
botanists  of  the  present  age. 

BO'TANY  BAY,  a.  haven  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  lat.  34°  S.,  and  long.  151°  15'  E.,  discovered  by 
Cook,  on  his  first  voyage,  in  1770,  and  named  by 
him  from  the  great  number  of  new  plants  in  its 
vicinity — a  characteristic,  however,  rather  of  Aus- 
tralia in  general  than  of  this  particular  locahty. 
In  1787,  it  received  England's  ftrst  penal  colony  in 
the  east;  and  though  it  was  supplanted  the  very 
next  year  by  Port  Jackson,  a  vastly  superior  har- 
boiu-  immediately  to  the  north  of  it,  yet  it  long  con- 
tiuued  to  be  the  popular  designation,  not  merely  of 
this  convict  settlement,  but  of  the  Australian  con- 
vict settlements  generally.  On  the  shore  of  B.  B. 
there  was  erected,  in  1825,  a  column  to  the  memory 
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of  that  eminent  French  navigator,  the  unfortunate 
La  Perouse. 

BOTH,  JoHif  and  Andkew,  two  celebrated 
painters,  who,  being  united  in  their  works  like 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  are,  like  them,  usually 
spoken  of  together,  were  bom  at  Utrecht,  where 
their  father  was  a  painter  on  glass— John  in  1610 ; 
the  date  of  Andrew's  birth  is  not  known.  After 
studying  under  Abraham  Bloemart,  the  brothers 
went  to  Italy,  where  they  soon  won  for  them- 
selves a  high  reputation.  John  painted  landscapes, 
adopting  Glaude  for  his  model,  while  Andrew  filled 
in  the  figures  after  the  style  of  Bamboccio,,and  in  so 
careful  a  manner  that  the  pictures  looked  like  the 
work  of  one  hand.  John's  landscapes  are  charac- 
terised by  delicious  warmth  of  sky,  softness  of 
distance,  and  general  truthfulness  to  nature ;  even 
the  different  hours  of  the  day  may  be  distinguished 
in  some  of  his  best  pictures,  so  careful  are  his  tints. 
The  works  of  the  brothers  are  still  in  great  repute, 
and  bring  high  prices  whenever  they  are  offered 
for  sale.  One  of  the  brothers  was  accidentally 
drowned  in  a  canal  in  Venice  in  1650;  the  other 
brother  then  settled  in  Utrecht,  where  he  died  six 
years  afterwards. 

BO'THIE  (from  the  Gaelic,  hothag,  a  cot),  a  hut, 
or  very  humble  kind  of  cottage,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  but  which  original  signification  has 
latterly  been  extended  to  a  house  in  which  unmar- 
ried farm-labourers  are  lodged.  The  use  of  such  a 
species  of  barrack,  as  it  should  be  called,  is  of 
modern  date,  and  as  yet  it  is  confined  to  certain 
parts  of  the  covmtry.  Ordinarily,  the  ploughmen 
employed  on  Scotch  farms  are  married,  and  reside 
with  their  families,  each  in  a  separate  cottage.  See 
HiNB.  A  straining  after  economy  in  the  working 
of  farms  has,  however,  introduced  into  Scotland  the 
practice,  of  employing  only  xmmarried  young  men, 
several  of  whom  are  usually  lodged  together  in  a 
B.,  which  is  fitted  up  with  some  plain  articles  of 
furniture.  As  the  inmates  prepare  their  own  food, 
and  live  without  any  kind  of  domestic  control,  a 
grievous  laxity  of  morals  is,  of  course,  the  conse- 
quence. In  some  places,  bothies  for  lodging  groups  of 
unmarried  female  labourers  on  farms  have  also  been 
introduced,  with  stiU  more  deplorable  results.  This 
subject  has  received  some  attention  from  the  Rev. 
J.  Begg,  D.D.,  Edinburgh,  who,"in  a  public  address 
(1859),  thus  speaks  of  bothies  :  '  The  bothie  system 
prevails  more  or  less  in  the  eastern  and  north- 
eastern districts  of  Scotland — in  East  Lothian,  Fife, 
Angus,  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Moray,  and 
Caithness  shires,  and  partially  even  in  other  coun- 
ties. In  1841,  in  thirty  parishes  within  the  bounds 
of  the  synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  825  men,  almost 
all  unmarried,  were  lodged  in  bothies.  In  Aber- 
deenshire, there  are  at  present  99  bothies,  inhabited 
by  569  males,  and  159  females.  In  East  Lothian, 
there  are  not  fewer  than  600  Highland  girls  lodged 
in  bothies.  The  prevalence  of  bothies  is  sometimes 
very  great,  even  in  single  parishes.  In  the  parish  of 
Wick,  there  are  21  bothies,  containing  77  young 
men,  and  65  young  women.'  From  this  and  other 
expositions,  public  opinion  has  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the  B.  system,  which  is  universally  condemned 
as  a  serious  social  abuse. 

BO'THNIA,  the  name  formerly  given  to  a  coim- 
try  of  Northern  Europe,  extending  along  the  east 
and  west  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  (q.  v.),  the 
eastern  portion  now  being  comprised  in  Finland 
(q.  v.),  and  the  western  forming  the  Swedish 
governments  of  Pitea  and  Umea. 

BOTHNIA,  Gulf  of,  the  part  of  the  Baltic  Sea 

which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  isle  of  Aland,  having 
on   its    eastern    shore    Finland,    on    the  western, 
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S-weden  and  Lapland,  with  Tornea  for  its  northern 
limit.  It  extends  from  lat.  60°  to  66°  N.,  and  long. 
17°  to  25°  35'  E.,  its  greatest  length  being  about  400 
miles,  and  its  average  breadth  100  miles.  Its  depth 
varies  from  20  to  50  fathoms,  but  both  along  its 
shores,  and  in  the  middle,  are  many  small  islands, 
sand-banks,  rooks,  and  olifFs,  called,  shaers,  which 
reuder  the  navigation  difficult;  though  on  the  whole 
it  is  less  dangerous  than  other  parts  of  the  Baltic, 
and  has  many  good  harbours.  The  rivers  which 
fall  into  this  gufi,  both  from  Sweden  and  Finland, 
are  numerous  ;  and  the  waters  of  the  guM  itself  are 
but  slightly  salt.  In  winter,  it  is  usually  so  hard 
frozen  that  it  can  be  crossed  by  sledges. 

BOTHEIOCE'PHALUS  (Gr.  hothrion,  a  Uttle 
pit,  and  cephale,  a  head),  a  genus  of  intestinal  worms, 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Cestode  Worms  (q.  v.),  and 
included,  imtil  recently,  in  the  genus  Tasnia  (tape- 
worm, q.v.).  The  head  in  this  genus  is  not  fur- 
nished with  four  sucking  disks,  as  in  the  true  tape- 
worms, but  with  two  lateral  longitudinal  hollows, 
which  seem  to  serve  only  for  adhesion  by  means  of 
a  partial  vacuum,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
nutrition.  Nourishment  is  indeed  supposed  to  be 
obtained  entirely  by  the  imbibing  of  fl,uids  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  worm ;  and  whilst  this  pro- 
cess of  imbibing  takes  place,  there  is  also  an  exuda- 
tion— aa  exosmose  accompanies  endosmose  (q.  v.)  in 
the  roots  of  plants — of,  peculiar  oleaginous  drops, 
which  may  probably  be  m  part  the  cause  of  wie 
injurious  effects  produced  by  these  worms  upon  the 
health  of  the  animals  infested  by  them.  The  species 
of  B.  are  very  abundant  in  predaceous  fishes,  and 
occur  more  sparingly  in  fish-eating  birds ;  the  imma- 
ture and  sejdess  young  being  found  iu  fishes  and 
inferior  aquatic  animals,  either  in  peculiar  cysts,  or 
in  the  intestinal  canal.  Sticklebacks  are  often  seen 
distended  to  am  unusual  size  by  a  species  of  B.  which 
lies  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  but  in  the 
stickleback  its  joints  and  sexual  organs  always 
remain  imdeveloped;  it  is  only  when  the  stickleback 
has  been  digested  in  a  bird's  stomach,  that  the 
B.  released,  and  finding  itself  at  last 
in  suitable  circumstances,  acquires  its 
mature  form,  becoming  an  inhabitant 
of  the  bird's  intestines.  Only  one 
species  of  B.  occurs  in  man,  B.  laius, 
which  is  at  once  distinguished  from 
the  common  tape-worm  by  the  dif- 
A  few  Segments  ferent  form  of  its  segments,  but  has 
.  "*  been  often  confounded  with  another 

Bothnpcephalus  gpggieg  <,£  tape-worm^  under  the  name 
latus.  pj  Broad  Tape- worm.  The  segments 
are  much  broader  than  they  are  long,  and  each  con- 
tains organs  of  reproduction.  The  worm  is  strictly 
androgynous.  It  is ,  scarcely  known  in  Britain,  but 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
and  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  fifteen  feet  or 
upwards;  and  a  coU  of  these  worms  is  not  unfre- 
queutly  expelled  at  once  from  ia  patient.  The  B.  is, 
however,  much  more  easily  expelled  than  the  true 
tape-worms.  The  same  means  are  employed.  The 
geographical  distribution  of  this  worm,  which  is 
most  frequent  in  low  marshy  countries,  has  led 
to  the  conjecture,  that  its  youngest  brood  may 
inhabit  some  of  the  smallest  aquatic  animals,  and 
that  it  may  find  its  way  into  human  beings  by 
their  eating  salads,  fruit  which  grows  near  the 
ground,  or  the  like. 

BO'THWELIi,  a  small  village  in  Bothwell  parish, 
in  Lanarkshire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde, 
8  miles  east-south-east  of  Glasgow.  The  river  is 
here  crossed  by  the  celebrated  bridge,  the  place 
of  the  bloody  encounter  between  the  Covenanters 
and  Monmouth  in  1679,  when  the  former  were  so 


terribly  defeated.  Near  the  village  are  the  magni- 
ficent Norman  ruins  of  BothwSl  Castle,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  Clyde  washes  the  fine  scenery  of 
'  Bothwell  Bank,'  celebrated  in  Scottish  song. 

BOTHWELL,  James  Hepbubn,  fourth  Eakl 
or,  was  born  about  1526.  On  his  father's  death  in 
1556,  he  succeeded  to  the  great  inheritance  which 
made  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  the  most  powerful  noble 
in  the  south  of  Scotland.  At  first,  he  opposed  the 
Reformation  party,  but  on  their  accession  to  power 
he  easily  changed  his  politics;  and,  in  1561,  formed 
one  of  the  deputation  of  lords  sent  to  convey  the 
youthful  Queen  of  Scotland  to  her  kingdom.  He 
was  shortly  after  made  a  privy-councillor ;  but  his 
violence  and  misconduct  soon  became  intolerable, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  quit  Edinburgh.  In  March 
1562,  he  and  the  Earl  of  Arran  were  committed  to 
the  castle  for  conspiring  to  seize  the  queen's  person. 
B.  made  his  escape,  was  recaptured  at  Holy  Island, 
again  got  free,  and  sailed  to  Eranca  He  speedily 
returned,  but  finding  Moray  close  on  his  trail, 
embarked  for  the  continent.  Not  appearing  at  his 
trial,  he  was  outlawed.  In  1565,  after  the  queen's 
marriage  with  Damley,  he  reappeared,  and  having 
strongly  espoused  her  cause  against  Moray  and 
his  party,  was  suddenly  restored  to  favour,  and  even 
high  influence.  In  October  1566,  while  performing 
a  judicial  tour  in  Liddesdale,  he  was  attacked  and 
woimded,  and  the  queen  manifested  her  interest 
in  his  danger  by  riding  twenty  miles  and  back 
to  see  him,  a  journey  which  brought  on  a  dan- 
gerous fever.  At  CraigmiUar,  some  time  after,  B. 
attempted,  imsuccessfully,  to  overrule  her  objections 
to  a  divorce  from  Damley.  A  more  thoroughgoing 
method  was  open  to  him,  and  on  the  mght  of 
9th  Eebruary  1567,  Damley  was  blown  up  at  the 
Kirk  of  Eield.  The  public  voice  loudly  charged  B. 
with  the  murder,  but  he  was  not  formally  indicted 
till  the  28th  March.  He  came  to  the  trial  attended 
by  4000  followers,  and  received  an  easy  acquittal. 
Two  days  after,  he  carried  the  sword  of  state  before 
the  queen  at  the  opening  of  parhament,  and  at  its 
close,  all  his  lands  and  offices  were  confirmed  to 
him,  in  consideration  of  his  'gret  and  manifold 
gude  service  done  and  perfornut  not  only  to  her 
hienes'  honour,  weil,  and  estimatioun,  but  alsua  to 
the  comone  weil  of  the  reahue  and  ledges  thairof.' 
At  a  supper  on  the  following  night,  the  leadinjg 
nobles  signed  a  bond  approving  of-  BothweU's 
acquittal,  and  commending  him  as  a  fit  husband  to 
the  queen,  pledging  themselves  to  stand  by  him. 
On  the  26th  April,  B.,  accompanied  by  a  strong 
force,  carried  off  the  queen  to  Dunbar  Castle ;  on  the 
6th  May  he  was  divorced  from  his  wife ;  and  on  the 
15th  his  marriage  with  Mary  was  solemnised  at 
Holyrood.  He  had  previously  been  created  Duke  of 
Orkney.  His, guilty  triumph  was  very  short;  the 
wrath  of  the  nation  was  roused ;  at  the  end  of  one 
month,  Mary  was  a  prisoner  in  Edinburgh,  and 
B.,  pursued  in  his  voyage  to  the  Orkneys,  fled  to 
Denmark.  There  he  was  seized,  imprisoned,  and 
died  in  1576,  leaving  no  heirs.  Sis  titles  and 
estates  were  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

BOTON^,  or  BOTONNY.  In  Heraldry,  a  cross 
botong  is  a  cross  of  which  the  ends  are  in  the  form 
of  buds  or  buttons. 

BOTBY^CHITJM,  a  genus  of  Ferns,  of  the  divi. 
sion  Ophioglossece,  having  the  spore-cases  (or  seed- 
vessels)  distinct,  sub-globose,  clustered  at  the  margin, 
and  on  one  side"  of  a  pinnated  rachis  (an  altered 
frond),  2-valved,  without  any  trace  of  an  elastic 
ring,  and  opening  transversely.  The  only  British 
species  is  B.  Lunaria,  M00NWOE.T,  a  little  plant, 
pretty  frequent  in  dry  mountain  pastures,  but  not 
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applied  to  any  particular  use.  A  species  more 
worthy  of  notice  is  B.  Virginicum,  of  wHich  the  geo- 
graphical distiibution  is  very 
remarkable.  It  aboimda  in 
many  parts  of  the  southern 
states  of  America,  the  moun- 
tains of  Mexico,  &o. ;  in  Aus- 
tralia, in  some  parts  of  Asia, 
as  the  Himalaya  Mountains ; 
and  is  found  sdso  in  Norway, 
although  in  no  other  part  of 
Europe.  It  is  large  and  suc- 
culent, and  is  boiled  and  eaten 
in  the  Himalaya,  in  New  Zea- 
land, &c.  It  is  called  Eattlb- 
SNAXB  Fern  in  some  parts  of 
America,  from  its  growing  in 
places  where  rattlesnakes  are 
found. 

BOTBY'TIS,  a  genus  of 
Fungi,  of  the  division  ffypJio- 
mj/ceto,  containing  many  of  the 
plants  commonly  called  Mould 
(q.  V.)  and  Mildew  (q.  v).  The 
plants  consist  of  a  mycelium 
(see  Fungi)  of  more  or  less 
entangled  threads,  which  are 
Moonwort  Fern  composed  of  rows  of  cells,  with 
(BotrycUumLmoA-ia)-  shoots  of  the  same  nature 
rismg  up  from  them,  and  bear- 
ing the  fructification  at  their  extremity.  Some  of 
them  attack  the  fibres  of  vegetable  fabrics,  such  as 
Hnen  and  cotton,  in  damp  places,  the  decayed 
stems  of  plants,  decaying  fruit,  &o.  Some  are 
foimd  on  living  animal  tissues,  whether  always 
previously  diseased  or  not,  is  a  question  still 
unsettled,  although  the  probability  appears  to  be 
that  they  make  ttieir  appearance  only  where  there 
is  already  disease,  which,  however,  thejr  modify  or 
entirely  change.  A  remarkable  species  of  this 
section  of  the  genus  is  the  Muscabdinb  (q.  v.),  or 
Silkworm  Rot. — A  section  of  the  genus,  in  many 
respects  of  particular  interest,  and  which  some 
botanists  have  endeavoured  to  separate  into  a  dis- 
tinct genus,  consists  of  species  which  grow  among 
living  vegetable  tissues.  The  threads  of  the  myce- 
lium creep  among  the  loose  cells  of  the  imder  side 
of  the  leaves,  and  send  up  their  fertile  shoots 
through   the   stomata  (see  Leap   and   Stomata) 


Botryiis  parasitica : 
a,  plant,  with  mycelium,  magnified  ;  h,  extremity  of  branch, 
with  fructification ;  fi,  fructification,  more  highly  magnified. 

Many  of  the  species  are  extremely  destructive  to 
particular  plants,  as  B.  parasitica  to  turnips.  But  B. 
infutans  is,  of  all  the  species,  the  subject  of  greatest 
interest,  the  potato  disease  being  colmdently 
ascribed  to  it  by  some  observers,  among  whom  is 
270 


sometimes  named  Mr  Berkeley,  and  the  opinion  of 
no  living  botanist  is  entitled  to  greater  respect  upon 
a  point  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  science; 
but  Mr  Berkeley  himself  states  his  opinion  very 
guardedly.  'The  decay  of  the  leaves  and  haulm 
in  the  potato  murrain,*^  he  says,  '  is  certaiiily  due 


Botrytis  infestans  : 
fl.  Young  plants  proceeding  from  stomata. 
&,  Section  of  potato-leaf,  shewing  the  mode  in  which  the 
mycelium  creeps  among  the  loose  tissue  of  the  leaf. 

to  Botrytis  infestans;  and  its  appearance  in  the 
diseased  tissues  of  the  tubers,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  makes  it  at  least  probable  that  it  has  a  close 
connection  with  that  destructive  murrain,  which,  in 
many  instances,  does  not  appear  alone,  but  accom- 
panied by  other  diseases.  The  mould  may  be  traced 
spreading  round  the  edges  of  the  brown  spots  on 
the  leaves,  and  soon  destroying  the  tissue  on  which 
it  was  developed.'  (Art.  Botrytis  in  Morton's  Gydo- 
pmdia  of  Agriculture.)  This  destruction  ^jgfflJtlty 
not  only  from  the  fungus  feeding  upon  tjl6  juices 
of  the  plant,  but  from  its  obstructing  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  sap  and  all  the  processes  'JS^oh  in  a 
healthy  state  take  place  at  the  surface^KTSJiS  leaf. 
— The  whole  subject  of  the  propagatp*rf  of  f ungt^  of 
this  kind  is  involved  in  great  obscafity.  They  ar^ 
indeed  seen  to  VJ^9^^^M0ttB'  spores)  in  great 
n.biindaTicfl  bii^JllrifflBWnrqWiliinti  is,  how  these 
reach  tiu^piEiiLL)  ■^l3Hre^Si^~B,T&  to  grow,  whether 
froml'tlie  surface  of  the  leaf,  to^tjch  it  is  objected 
^Sf  tie  stomata  are  too  srajyi  tp  admit  them,  or, 
as  Mr  Berkeley  thinks,  from>^ithin  the  plant.  See 
Potato  Disease.  •/ 

BOTTA,  Caelo  Qijm^v.  Guolielmo,  an  ItaUan 
poet  and  liistona^^(iffl'  m  1766  at  S.  Gior^o  del 
Canavese,  in  Pi^^ont.  He  studied  medicme  in 
Turin.  In  17q4,  he  became  a  physician  to  the 
French  army^and  in  1799,  he,  Carlo  AureUo  de 
Bossi,  and  C^lo  Giulio,  were  appointed  the  provi- 
sional goYjpSnent  of  Piedmont.  They  were  known 
J&M^0mrwiraio  de  tre'  Garli.  After  the  battle  of 
'jyiasengo,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Piedmontese 
Consulta.  In  the  Corps  Legisla&f,  he  gave  offence 
to  Napoleon,  by  designating  his  government  as 
despotic.  In  1830,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his 
native  town,  and  was  pensioned  by  Charles  Albert. 
He  died  in  Paris  10th  August  1837.  Of  his  works 
of  earlier  date,  the  following  may  be  mentioned, 
in  which  his  admirable  historic  style  is  gradually 
developed:  Description  de  Vile  de  Corfu,  (2  vols.. 
Par.  1799) ;  Souvenirs  d'un  Voyage  en  Salmatie  (Tur. 
1802) ;  PrScia  Historique  de  la  Maison  de  Savoie 
(Par.  1803);  Histoire  de  VAmSrigue  (Par.  1809). 
Hia  epic  poem  in  twelve  books,  II  CamUlo  0  Vejo 
Conquistata  (Par.  1816),  was  also  favourably  received. 
But  his  most  important  works  are  his  Storia 
d'ltalia  dal  1789  al  1814  (Par.  1824),  which  has  gone 
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througli  many  editioua,  and  for  wliioli  he  received 
the  qmnquennial  prize  of  1000  Tuaoan  dollars, 
founded  by  the  Grand  Bute  Ferdinand  U.  in  1814, 
in  the  Accademia  della  Grusca  at  Florence;  his 
Mstoire  des  Peuples  d'ltcdie  (3  vols,,  Par.  1825),  in 
which  he  denies  to  the  Christian  religion  and  to 
philosophy  the  credit  of  having  civihsBd  Europe, 
and  ascribes  it  to  the  restoration  of  learning;  and 
the  iStoria  d'ltalia  dal  1490  ai  1814  (20  vols.,  Par. 
1832),  which  consists  of  Guiooiardim's  work  (1490 — 
1534),  Botta's  continuation  of  it  (1535—1789),  and 
the  above-mentioned  Storia  W Italia. 

BOTTA,  Paul  Emile,  a  distinguished  French 
ai'ohseologist  and  traveller,  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  about  1800.  WhUe  yet  young,  lie  under- 
took a  voyage  round  the  world,  and  remaiuled  long 
about  the  western  coasts  of  America,  where  he 
zealously  collected  treasures  of  natural  history. 
In  the  year  1830  he  went  to  Egypt,  where  he 
entered  into  the  service  of  Mehemet  Ali  as  a 
physician,  and  in  this  capacity  accompanied  the 
Egyptian  expedition  to  Sennaar.  Here  he  formed 
a  very  considerable  zoological  oolleotion,  with  which 
he  returned  to  dairo  in  1833.  The  French  govern- 
ment now  appointed  him  consul  in  Alexandria, 
from  which  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Arabia,  the 
results  of  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  a  work, 
entitled  Relation  d'un  Voyage  dans  VYSmen,  entre- 
pris  1837,  pour  le  Miisium  d'Histoire  N'aturdle  de 
Paris  (Par.  1844).  From  Alexandria  the  govern- 
ment sent  him  as  consular  agent  to  Mosul,  and 
at  this  place,  at  the  instigation  of  the  German 
^orientalist  Julius  Mohl,  he  commenced  a  series  of 
discoveries  which  form  an  epoch  in  archaeological 
science.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1843,  B.  began  his 
diggings  in  the  heaps  of  rums  near  the  Tigris,  for 
monuments  of  Assyrian  antiquity,  and  the  Jowrnal 
Asiatigue  soon  contained  accounts  of  the  success 
with  .which  hia  enterprise  and  perseverance  were 
rewarded,  and  also  disquisitions  on  the  extremely 
difficult  subject  of  the  cuneiform  writing  of  the 
Assyrians,  which  afterwards  appeared  as  a  separate 
publication  under  the  title,  M&Tnovres  de  VEai- 
ture  CunHfm-me  Assyrienne  (Par.  1848).  The  French 
government  took  up  the  matter  warmly;  a  practised 
draughtsman  was  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  making 
sketches  upon  the  spot  of  the  sculptures  on  alabaster, 
so  apt  to  fall  to  pieces ;  and  a  commission  of  learned 
men  was  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  publication  of  a  magnificent  archseologic^ 
work,  which  shortly  afterwards  appeared  under  the 
special  superintendence  of  B.  himself,  with  the  title. 
Monument  de  Ninive,  d^couvert  et  deei-it  par  Botta, 
mesurS  et  dessinS  par  Flandin  (Par.  1849 — 1850). 
It  consists  of  five  great  folio  volumes.  In  1848, 
he  published  the  Inscriptions  dScouvertes  &  Khor- 
sahad.  Although  in  abundance  of  Tesidts  B.  was 
far  exceeded  by  Layard  (q.  v.),  yet  he  certainly 
deserves  the  praise  of  having  laid  the  foundation 
of  Assyrian  arohseology,  the  extent  and  importance 
of  which  are  even  yet  imperfectly  perceived.    See 

ASSYMCA. 

BOTTABI,  Giovanni,  a  learned  Italian  prelate, 
was  born  at  Florence,  January  15,  1689.  He 
studied  ancient  literature  and  eloquence  under 
Bisoioni,  and  subsequently  applied  himselt  to  mathe- 
matics, philosophy,  and  theology.  He  soon  obtained 
a  great  reputation  for  the  dehcaoy  and  purity  of  his 
style.  The  Delia  Crusca  Academy  intrusted  him 
with  the  care  of  a  new  imj^ession  of  its  famous 
dictionary.  This  extensive  work  occupied  B.  and  hia 
doUaborateitts  several  years,  and  proved  of  extreme 
service  to  the  Italian  language.  In  1730,  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  made  professor  of  ecclesi- 
astical history  and  of  controversy  in  the  College  Of 


La  Sapienza.  He  also  took  part  in  the  labours  of 
the  geometer  Manfredi,  when  the  latter  was  engaged 
in  determining  the  level  of  the  Tiber.  Clement 
XII.  appointed  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  and 
Benedict  XIV.  canon  of  Santa  Maria  Transteverine. 
He  died  at  Home,  3d  June  1775.  The  works  of 
which  B.  was  either  the  author  or  editor  are  very 
numerous ;  the  principal  are — ^his  edition  of  Virgil 
from  the  Vatican  MS.;  his  elaborate  treatises  on  the 
catacombs  of  Kome  and  on  the  Vatican;  his  Dd 
Museo  Oapitolino ;  and  his  dissertations  on  Dante, 
Boccaccio,  and  Livy. 

BOTTGEE,  or  BOTTCHER,  or  BSTTIGER, 
JoH.  Fbibdb.,  by  whom  the  art  of  porcelain  manu- 
facture wag  very  much  Improved  in  Germany  in  the 
berinning  of  last  century,  was  born  in  1681  or  1682 
at  Schleiz,  in  the  territory  of  Reuss.  His  father  was 
master  of  the  mint  at  Magdeburg  and  at  Schleiz. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  in  Berlin,  but 
became  an  enthusiast  in  the  search  for  the  jphilo- 
sopher's  stone,  for  which  he  neglected  everything 
else,  thereby  involving  himself  in  many  difficulties, 
and  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  authorities,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to -flee  from  Berlin,  to  escape 
the  risk  of  being  punished  as  an  adept.  He  found 
protectors  and  pateona  at  the  court  of  Saxony,  and 
received  large  sums  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his 
experiments  in  alchemy.  Disappointment  ensuing, 
as  he  did  not  succeed  in  making  gold,  he  was  called 
upon  to  reveal  his  secret  in  writing,  and  handed  in 
a  manuscript  full  of  mystical  nonsense,  but  in  which 
he  expressed  himself  with  the  air  of  one  completely 
master  of  hia  subject.  The  king,  however,  waa 
dissatisfied  with  thia  production,  of  which  he  appre- 
ciated the  worthlessness,  and  readily  consented  to  a 
request  of  the  Count  of  Tsohirnhausen,  who  desired 
to  avaU  liimself  of  the  Skill  which  he  believed 
B.  really  to  possess,  for  experiments  upon  olays, 
with  a  view  to  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 
B.  was  compelled,  accordingly,  to  enter  upon 
these  experiments,  of  which  the  celebrated  Meiasen 
(q.  V.)  Porcelain  was  the  residt.  See  Pottbby  and 
PoBCHLAilT.  But  as  a  security  against  the  revelation 
of  the  art  of  making  it,  he  and  his  assistants 
were  treated  aa  prisoners ;  and  when  Saxony  was 
invaded  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  in  1706,  they 
were  secretly  removed  from  Dresden  to  Konigstein, 
His  success  was,  however,  rewarded  with  large 
presents,  which  he  soon  squandered.  He  died  on 
13th  March  1719. 

BOTTIGER,  Karl  August,  one  of  the  most 
erudite  and  thoughtfid  archseologists  of  Germany, 
was  born  8th  June  1760,  at  Reichenbaoh,  in  Saxony. 
He  studied  at  Leipsio.  In  1791,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  Herder,  he  waa  appointed  director 
of  the  Gymnasium,  and  consistorial  councillor  at 
Weimar.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  stimulating  society 
of  Schiller,  Herder,  Wieland,  Goethe,  and  othera. 
His  literary  activity  at  this  period  waa  prodigioua.: 
He  edited  several  journals,  and  wrote  multitudes  of 
reviews,  biographical  notices,  &c.,  for  the  Allgemeiae. 
ZdMmg.  In  1804,  B.  was  called  to  Dresden,  where 
he  began  to  deliver  lectures  on  special  branches 
of  classical  antiquities  and  art.  The  result  of 
these  was :  Discourses  on  Archtsology  (Dresden, 
1807);  On  MuSemtis  and  Collections  of  Antiques 
(Leip.  1808) ;  The  Aldobrandinian  Marriage  Feslivali 
(a  mythico-aEegorical  interpretation  of  a  picture, 
diacovered  by  a  member  of  the  Florentine  family: 
of  Aldobrandini,  representing  a  Roman  marriage. 
(Dresden,  1810) ;  Thoughts  on  the  Ardweology  qf 
Painting  (Dresden,  1811) ;  and-  the  Mythology  of. 
Art  (Dresden,  1811).  In  1814,  appeared  his  Lecturet. 
on  the  Dresden  Gallery  of  Antiques  (Dresden) ;. 
in    1821 — 1825,   his    AmaltJiea,,    or    Museum    of 
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Mythological  Art,  &c.  (Leip.) ;  and  in  1826,  his 
Tlioughts  on  Mythological  Art  (Dresden  and  Leipsic). 
In  1832,  B.  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Institute.  He  died  17th  November  1835.  His 
works,  both  in  Latin  and  German,  have  been 
collected  and  edited  by  Sillig. 

BOTTLE  (Fr.  hovieille,  which  is  the  dim.  of  hotte 
or  houte  [allied  to  Eng.  hiit(\,  a  vessel),  a  vessel, 
generally  of  a  round  shape,  with  a  narrow  neck,  for 
holding  liquids.  Bottles  are  now  usually  made  of 
glass  or  earthenware;  but  the  first  bottles  were 
made  of  the  skins  of  animals,  mostly  goats^of  this 
kind  were  the  bottles  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  Skin 
bottles  are  still  used  iu  Southern  Europe  for  the 
transport  of  wine,  and  by  tribes  of  Africa  and  Asia 
for  carrying  water.  The  ancient  Egyptians  made 
bottles  of  most  elegant  form  and  exquisite  work- 
manship of  alabaster,  stone,  gold,  ivory,  and  other 
substances.  The  ItaUan  peasants  carry,  slung  round 
their  necks,  bottles  made  of  the  rind  of  the  gourd, 
which,  when  dry,  is  as  hard  as  wood.  Bottles  made 
of  glass  will  be  treated  of  under  Glass  Bottles. 

BO'TTLE-CHART  is  the  name  given  to  a  marine 
chart  which  purports  to  shew  the  track  of  sealed 
bottles  thrown  from  ships  into  the  sea.  It  is  a 
well-known  practice  to  throw  sealed  bottles  con- 
taining some  intelligence  into  the  sea  during  long 
voyages,  in  the  hope  that  these  fragile  messengers 
maybe  picked  up,  and  their  intelligence  reach  its 
proper  destination.  The  frequency  of  these  instances 
at  length  led  to  the  inference,  that  by  such  means 
the  determination  of  currents  might  be  illustrated. 
Captain  Beecher,  an  English  naval  officer,  has  the 
merit  of  having  constructed  charts  of  bottle-voyages 
ill  the  Atlantic,  his  facts  being  drawn  from  the 
numerous  cases  that  had  occurred.  The  time  which 
elapses  between  the  launching  of  the  bottle  from  the- 
ship  and  the  finding  it  on  shore,  has  varied  from  a 
few  days  to  sixteen  years ;  while  the  straight-hne 
distance  between  the  two  points  has  varied  from  a 
few  miles  to  5000  miles.  Of  the  actual  length  of 
the  curved  line  followed  by  the  bottle,  little  or 
nothing  is  known,  for  the  intermediate  history  of 
the  voyage  is  a  blank.  The  subject  is  now  in  course 
of  being  further  investigated  by  this  ingenious 
officer  and  others ;  and  perhaps,  in  time,  bottle- 
charts,  as  deternuning  ocean  currents,  may  be  found 
practically  usefid  to  the  hydrographer.  Here,  only 
glancing  at  this  novel  subject,  we  refer  for  current 
mformation  respecting  it  to  the  Nautical  Magazine. 

BO'TTLE-GLASS.    See  Glass  Bottles. 

BO'TTLB-GOtJRD  (Lagenaria,  from  Lat.  lagma, 
a  bottle),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
OucMrhitaceae  (q.  v.),  nearly  allied  to  the  Gourd  (q.  v.) 
genus  (Guturhita),  in  which  it  was  until  recently 
mcluded.  One  of  the  most  marked  distinctions 
between  them  is  the  very  tumid  border  of  the  seeds 
of  the  Bottle-gourds,  which  have  also  all  the  anthers 
separate,  and  have  white  flowers,  whilst  those  of 
the  Gourds  proper  are  yellow.  The  Common  B.,  or 
False  Calabash  (Lagenaria  vulgaris),  is  a  native  of 
India,  but  is  now  common  almost  everywhere  iu 
warm  climates.  It  is  a  climbing  musky-scented 
annual,  clothed  with  soft  down,  having  its  fiowers 
in  clusters,  and  a  large  fruit,  from  1  to  even  6  feet 
in  length,  which  is  usually  shaped  like  a  bottle,  an 
urn,  or  a  club.  The  fruit  has  a  hard  rind,  and  when 
the  pulp  is  removed,  and  the  rind  dried,  it  is  used  in 
many  countries  for  holding  water,  and  is  generally 
called  a  calabash  (q.  v.).  The  B.,  in  its  wild  state,  is 
very  bitter  and  poisonous,  and  even  in  cultivation, 
some  of  its  varieties-exhibit  not  a  little  of  the  bitter- 
ness and  purgative  properties  of  colooynth  (q.  v.). 
Other  varieties,  however,  have  a  cooling  edible 
pulp.    This  is  most  perfectly  the  case,  in  general, 
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with  those  which  attain  the  greatest  luxuriance. 
The  B.  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Europe  about  the  close  of  the  16th  c,  but  it  requires 
for  its  advantageous  cultivation  a  warmer  climate 
than  that  of  any  part  of  Britain,  where,  although  it 
succeeds  well  enough  on  a  hotbed,  it  is  chiefly 
known  as  an  object  of  curiosity.-  It  is,  however, 
much  cvdtivated  in  warmer  coimtries  as  an  esculent, 
and  is  an  important  article  of  food  to  the  poorer 
Arabs,  who  boil  it  with  vinegar,  or  make  a  pudding 
of  it  in  its  own  rind  with  rice  and  meat. 

Another  species,  L.  idololatrka,  is  a  sacred  plant 
of  the  Hindus,  much  employed  in  their  religious 
ceremonies. 

BO'TTLEHBAD  (synon.  Bottleiiose,  Bottle- 
headed  Whale,  Bottle-nosed  Whale,  or  Beaked'  WlwXe), 
a  cetaceous  animal  occasionally  but  rarely  met  with 
on  the  British  coasts,  and  on  those  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.  It  was  until  recently  placed  in  the 
genus  Ddphinxis  by  natm-alists,  and  is  still  ranked 
among  the  Delphinidce  or  Dolphin  (q.  v.)  family; 
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but  some  of  its  characters  appear  to  make  it  a 
connecting-link  between  them  and  the  Balcmidm,  or 
true  whales.  A  new  genus,  HyperoSdon  (the  name 
of  which  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  refers  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  dentition),  has  been  erected  for 
it;  but  unfortunately  several  specific  names  have 
been  adopted  by  different  authors — as  H.  Butzlcopf, 
H.  hidens,  and  H.  Honflorienais — to  the  increase  of 
difficulty  and  obscurity;  whilst  it  appears  that 
there  is  only  one  species  to  which  they  equally 
belong.  The  B.  has  the  snout  produced  into  a  beak, 
as  in  the  dolphins ;  the  beak  is  short  and  strong ; 
the  forehead  rises  suddenly  from  the  beak,  and  is 
remarkably  elevated,  a  peculiarity  which  is  owing 
to  large  bony  crests  rising  over  the  bones  of  the 
upper  jaw.  The  teeth  are  only  two  in  number,  and 
are  situated  in  the  fore-part  of   the  lower   jaw, 


Skull  of  Bottlehead. 

pointed,  but  much  enveloped  by  the  soft  parts,  and 
sometimes  completely  hidden  among  them :  the 
palate  and  upper  jaw  are  furnished  with  little  hard 
points  or  tubercles,  not  y'jjth  of  an  inch  in  height, 
which,  however,  have  been  doubtfully  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  false  teeth,  and  by  Cuvier  as  rudimentary 
vestiges  of  whalebone.  There  is  a  dorsal  fin,  rather 
small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  and 
placed  further  back  than  in  the  common  dolphin. 
The  blowhole  is  crescent-shaped,  the  points  of  the 
crescent  directed  backwards.  The  skin  is  smooth 
and  glossy,  of  a  blaoldsh  lead  colour  on  the  back, 
gradually  becoming  lighter  on  the  sides,  and  whitish 
on  the  belly.  The  animal  attains  a  length  of  about 
25  feet. 

The  B.  has  occasionally  been  caught  in  conse- 
quence of  its  having  entered  harbours  or  the  mouths 
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of  rivers.  One  was  caugltt  above  London  Bridge, 
and  figvired  and  described  by  Hunter  in  tie  PhUo- 
wphkal  Transactions  for  1787.  It  is  impossible  that 
too  great  attention  can  be  paid  to  specimens  of  the 
rarer  cetacea  caught  or  driven  ashore  on  any  part  of 
the  coast,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  obscurity 
and  confusion  still  so  much  prevafling  in  this  branch 
of  natural  history  may  soon  be  removed.  Photo- 
graphy seems  to  afford  new  facilities  for  an  exact 
comparison  of  specimens,  of  which  advantage  ought 
to  be  taken ;  and  everything  capable  of  being  pre- 
served should  be  so  carefully,  for  the  study  of 
naturalists.  There  is  a  splendid  skeleton  of  the  B. 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
London. 

The  name  Bottle-nosed  Whale  has  been  also 
given  to  a  species  of  dolphin  (q.  v.),  Delphinus 
Tursio,  which  is  occasionally  met  with  on  the 
British  coasts. 

BO'TTOM,  in  naval  language,  is  either  the  whole 
ship  itself,  or  that  part  of  it  which  is  under  water 
when  laden.  Commodities  are  often  said  to  be 
imported  '  in  foreign  bottoms,'  or  in  '  British 
bottoms:'  in  which  cases,  the  phrase  is  applied 
to  the  whole  ship.  A  'full  ship,'  or  a  'full  B.,' 
denotes  such  a  form  given  to  the  lower  half  of  the 
hull  as  to  allow  the  stowage  of  a  large  amount 
of  merchandise.  A  '  sharp  ship,'  or  a  '  sharp  B.,' 
implies  a  capacity  for  speed. 

The  word  B.  is  also  applied  in  an  obvious  way  to 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  which  is  characterised  as  rooky, 
stony,  sandy,  coral,  muddy,  oozy,  &c.,  bottomed. 

BO'TTOMRY,  Bond  or  Contract  op,  is  a 
security  by  which  a  ship  itself  is  expressly  mortgaged 
and  pledged  by  the  owner  or  master,  or  hypothecated 
for  repairs  to  the  ship,  or  for  money  advanced  for 
its  outfit,  or  otherwise  with  relation  to  it.  It  is 
called  a  security  by  B.,  because  the  bottom  or 
keel  of  the  ship  is  figuratively  used  to  express  the 
■whole  of  it.  Tbie  loan  or  debt  is  repayable  only  in 
the  event  of  the  ship's  safe  arrival  at  the  port  or 
destination;  and  in  consideration  of  this  risk,  the 
lender  or  creditor  exacts  a  premium,  the  amount  of 
which  -depends  on  the  nature  of  the  adventure.  If 
the  ship  be  totally  lost,  the  lender  loses  his  money; 
but  if  she  returns  safely,  he  recovers  his  principal, 
together  with  interest  at  the  rate  agreed  upon. 
These  contracts,  when  made  by  the  owner  to  raise 
money  for  the  outfit  of  the  yessel,  are  preferable 
according  to  the  priority  of  their  dates ;  but  when 
entered  into  in  foreign  ports  for  repairs  at  different 
periods  of  the  voyage,  the  last  security  in  date  is 
entitled  to  priority  in  payment. 

Such,  generally,  is  the  law  of  Great  Britain ;  but 
the  IVench  law  appears  to  be  different.  By  that 
system,  a  ship,  as  movable  property,  cannot  be 
hypothecated,  but  remains  subject  to  the  debts  of 
the  seller  untU  it  has  made  a  voyage  at  sea,  under 
the  name  and  at  the  risk  of  the  new  purchaser, 
unless  it  has  been  sold  under  a  decree ;  and  it  is  a 
rule  that  the  sale  of  a  sliip  at  sea  shall  never 
prejudice  the  creditors  of  .the  seller.  See  Respon- 
DENTLA,  Shipping,  and  Hypothecation. 

BO'TZEN,  an  important  trading  town  of  the 
Austrian  Tyrol,  about  32  uules  north-north-east  of 
Trent.  B.  is  a  well-built  town,  with  good  streets 
and  arcades ;  and  streams  of  pure  water  are  con- 
ducted throu^.the  principal,  thoroughfares,  in 
little  canals.  It  is  protected  from  the  inundations 
of  a  mountain-torrent  in  the  vicinity  by  a  strong 
waU  about  two  miles  in  length.  Its  situation,  at 
the  junction  of  the  roads  from  Germany,  Italy, 'and 
Switzerland,  makes  B.  the  entrep8t  of  the  trade  of 
these  three  countries.  It  has  manufactures  of  sUk, 
linen,  hosiery,  leather,  &c. ;  and  four  extensive 
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annual  fairs.    "Wine  and  fruits  in  abundance  are 
produced  in  the  environs.    Pop.  10,000. 

BOUCHAUiT,  a  fortified  town  of  Fraioe,  in  the 
department  of  Nord,  12  miles  south-east  of  Douai, 
intersected  by  the  Scheldt,  and  possessing  the 
means  of  laying  the  adjacent  country  under  water, 
in  the  event  of  an  attack.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  in  1711,  and  recaptured  by 
the  French  in  the  following  year,  to  whom  it  was 
finally  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Pop.  about 
1000,  who  are  chieiiy  engaged  in  extracting  sugar 
from  beet-root,  and  in  refining  salt. 

BOUCHER,  Fkajtcis,  a  French  painter  of  great 
note  in  his  day,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1704,  and 
after  studying  there  under  Francis  le  Moine,  he 
went  to  Rome  to  prosecute  his  art.  After  a  short 
residence  there,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  on  the 
death  of  Vanloo,  was  appointed  principal  painter  to 
Louis  XV.  B.  was  an  artist  of  much  ability,  and 
equally  facUe  in  the'produotion  of  figure  or  landscape 
pictures — a  facility,  however,  which  was  very  fatal 
to  the  claims  his  genius  might  otherwise  have  had 
on  posterity.  In  many  of  his  paintings,  picturesque 
effect  is  the  only  thing  sought,  no  matter  at  what 
cost  to  truth.  He'  has  been  called  the  Anacreon 
of  painting,  on  account  of  the  amorous  character 
of  many  of  his  works :  mythological  and  pastoral 
subjects  were  also  great  favourites  with  him.  At 
his  death  in  1770,  he  was  director  of  the  French 
Academy. 

BOUCHES-DU-RHOlirE,  a  department  in  the 
south-east  of  France,  formerly  a  part  of  Provence, 
is  situated  at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  in  lat.  43° 
10'— 43°  56'  N.,  and  long.  4°  13'— 5°  40'  E.  It  has  an 
area  of  about  2300  square  miles,  and  a  population, 
in  1836,  of  473,365.  It  is  divided  into  three  arron- 
dissements — Marseille,  Aix,  and  Aries — which  are 
subdivided  into  27  cantons,  and  106  communes. 
Through  the  northern  and  eastern  districts,  the 
Maritime  Alps,  which  send  dut  some  calcareous 
ridges  southward,  slope  gently  down  to  the  basin 
of  the  Rhone.  Towards  the  sea-shore,  there  are 
several  plains  of  considerable  extent.  About  one- 
haK  of  the  department  is  under  cultivation :  heaths, 
wood,  wastes,  and  water  occupy  the  other  half. 
The  Rhone — ^which  between  Aries  and  the  sea 
separates  into  several  branches,  forming  a  delta, 
called  lie  de  la  Camargue — and  its  affluent,  the 
Durance,  are  the  principal  rivers.  The  department 
is  intersected  by  several  canals  of  importance,  and 
the  aqueduct  to  convey  the  water  from  the  Durance 
to  Marseille,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  works  of 
the  kind  in  existence,  being  no  less  than  51  miles 
long,  including  15  miles  of  tunnelling.  The  He  de 
la  Gamargue  produces  com  and  rice,  and  affords 
pasture  for  large  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The 
vine,  olive,  and  mulberry  also  thrive  here,  and 
timber  is  plentiful.  The  soil  in  some  parts,  how- 
ever, is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt.  The 
great  plain  of  Crau,  ■vrtdch  extends  along  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Rhone,  is  stony  and  arid, 
except  in  a  few  spots,  where  the  vine  and  olive 
are  successfully  cultivated.  Besides  the  Etang  de 
Berre  (q.  v.),  there  are  numerous  salt-lakes,  com- 
municating with  the  sea  by  natural  or  artificial 
chaimels.  Marble,  limestone,  and  gypsum  are 
found  in  the  Bouches-du-Rhone.  Cloth  leather, 
hats,  perfumes,  soap,  olive-oU,  vinegar,  and  chemical 
products  are  manufactured;,  there  are  extensive 
brandy-distilleries,  sugar-refineries,  and  salt-works, 
and  the  produce  of  wine  is  large.  B.  has  an  active 
commerce  with  the  Levant,  Africa,  Spain,  and  the 
West  Indies. 

BOUDOIB  (Fr.  louder,  to  pout — Whence  a  retired 
corner),    a    lady's    small    private    apartment,   in 
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whicli  she  receives  only  her  most  intimate  friends. 
Boudoirs  became  particularly  fashionable  in  France 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  so  continued 
during  the  following  reign.  The  example  having 
been  set  by  Madame  Pompadoiu-,  Madame  Dubarri, 
and  other  royal  mistresses,  it  became  indispensable 
for  every  lady  of  fashion  to  have  her  B,,  which  was 
adorned  with  the  most  fantastic  luxuriousness. 

BOTJFLEBS,  Louis  Fkanjais,  Duke  of,  peer 
and  marshal  of  France,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
generals  of  his  time,  was  bom  in  1644,  and  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble 
families  of  Picardy.  He  began  his  military  career 
as  a  lieutenant,  and  rose  very  rapidly  from  one 
rank  to  another.  Under  the  great  Condg,  Turenne, 
Crequi,  Luxembourg,  and  Gatinat,  he  fought  with 
distinction  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  His 
defences  of  Namur  in  1695,  and  of  Lille  in  1708,  are 
famous.  The  siege  of  the  former  place,  conducted 
by  King  William  IIL  of  England,  cost  the  allies 
more  than  20,000  men;  and  although  Louis  XIV. 
sent  to  B.  an  order  written  by  his  own  hand 
for  the  surrender  of  the  place,  yet  he  did  not  sur- 
render it  until  all  the  means  of  defence  were 
exhausted.  After  the  defeat  of  Malplaquet,  he  led 
the  French  army  so  admirably,  that  the  retreat 
seemed  rather  a  triumph  than  the  consequence  of  a 
lost  battle.  He  was  a  man  of  highly  honourable 
and  upright  character.  He  died  at  Fontainbleau 
in  1711. — His  son,  Joseph  Marie,  Duke  of  Bouflers, 
and  also  a  marshal  of  France,  bom  iu  1706,  died  at 
Genoa  in  1747. 

BOUFLERS,  Staotslas,  Maequis  de,  com- 
monly styled  the  Chevalier  de  Bouflers,  was  bom 
at  Luneville  in  1737.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Marquis  Bouflers-Remiencourt,  who  was  captain  of 
the  guard  to  Stanislas,  king  of  Poland,  and  his  mother 
was  long  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
Polish  court.  He  himself  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  clever  and  agreeable  men  of  his  time.  He 
entered  the  French  military  service,  and  was  very 
soon  made  governor  of  Senegal,  in  which  capacity 
he  had  the  merit  of  introducing  many  regulations 
very  useful  to  the  colony.  After  his  return,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  light  literature  for  which 
the  time  of  Louis  XV.  was  distinguished.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in 
1789,  in  which  he  displayed  great  moderation,  and 
made  some  most  judicious  proposals;  but  after  the 
10th  of  August  1792,  he  forsook  France.  He  was 
hospitably  received  at  the  court  of  Prussia,  and 
received  the  gift  of  a  large  estjute  in  Poland,  in 
order  to  establish  upon  it  a  colony  of  French  exiles. 
Having  returned  to  France,  he  again  devoted  him- 
self, after  the  year  1800,  entirely  to  literature.  In 
1804,  he  entered  as  an  old  academician  into  the 
Institute  reorganised  by  Napoleon.  He  died  18th 
January  1815.  The  monument  on  his  grave  bears 
the  following  inscription,  dictated  by  himself : 
Mes  amis,  croyez  que  je  dors  (My  friends,  believe 
that  I  sleep).  A  collection  of  his  works  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death  (8  vols.  Par.  1815).  His 
letters  from  Switzerland  deserve  to  be  particularly 
mentioned ;  and  from  this  work  an  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  amiable  character  and  inteUeotual 
liveliness  of  its  author. 

BOUGAINVI'LLB,  a  bay,  island,  and  strait,  so 
called  from  the  French  navigator  of  the  name  (q.  v.), 

.a  contemporary  of  Cook. — 1.  Say,  in  Patagonia,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  being  in 
lat.  53°  25'  S.,  and  long.  70°  13'  W.— 2.  Island,  one 
of  the  Solomons,  in  the  west  section  of  Polynesia. 

.sometimes  distinguished  from  the  east  section  as 
Melanesia.  It  is  between  lat.  5°  30'  and  7°  2'  S., 
and  in   long.    155°  B.,    beiag   mountainous,    well 


wooded,  and  populous. — 3.  Strait,  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  having  MallicoUo  to  the  south-east,  and, 
to  the  north-west,  Espiritu  Santo,  an  islet  of  63 
miles  by  20,  which  now  appropriates  the  appellation 
that  so  long  drifted  about  the  ocean  in  search  of  a 
southern  continent. 

BOUGAINVILLE,  Louis  Antoine  de,  one  of 
the  most  famous  navigators  of  France,  was  the  sou 
of  a  notary,  and  was  bom  at  Paris,  11th  November 
1729,  studied  there,  and  attained  great  proficiency 
both  in  languages  and  science.  In  1754,  he  went  as. 
secretary  of  the  French  embassy  to  London.  In 
1756,  he  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Marquis  of 
Montcalm,  to  whom  the  defence  of  Canada  was. 
intrusted.  At  the  head  of  a  select  detachment,  he 
burned  an  English  flotilla;  and  through  his  advice- 
and  example,  a  corps  of  5000  French,  in  June  1758, 
successfully  withstood  an  English  army  of  24,000 
men.  In  the  campaign  of  1761  ia  Germany,  he 
served  with  distinction.  After  the  peace,  he  entered 
the  naval  service,  in  which  he  soon  signalised  him- 
self. After  having  been  obhged  to  give  up  a  project, 
which  he  had  formed  of  founding  a  settlement  on 
the  Falkland  Islands,  he  undertook  a  voyage  round 
the  world  (15th  Dec.  1766,  to  16th  March  1769) 
with  a  frigate  and  a  St  Malo  transport,  the  first 
voyage  round  the  world  which  the  French  ever 
accomplished.  He  gave  an  accoimt  of  it  in  his- 
Description  d'un  Voyage  autour  du  Monde  (2  vols.^ 
Par.  1771 — 1772).  Geography  and  other  branches 
of  science  were  enriched  by  it  with  many  discoveries. 
In  the  North  American  war,  B.  commanded  several 
ships  of  the  hne,  and  in  1779,  was  made  chef 
d'escadre;  iu  the  following  year,  he  was  made  a. 
field-marshal  iu  the  army.  After  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  he  retired  from  public  service,, 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  scientific  pursuits,  and 
died  31st  August  1811. 

BOUGBT.     See  Watee-bouget. 

BOUGHT  AND  SOLD  NOTES  are  notes  of 
sale  signed  by  a  broker  employed  to  sell  goods,  and 
by  which  the  bargain  through  him  is  completed- 
The  following  is  the  form  of  the  bought  and  sold 
note : 

'  Sold  for  A.  B.,  to  C.  D.,  250  firkins  butter,  at 
100s.  Shipped  in  the  month  of  July,  and  payable 
by  bill  at  two  months.' 

These  notes  are,  in  fact,  transcripts  from  books, 
in  which  it  is  the  practice  of  brokers  to  enter  or 
register  their  transactions.  The  bought  notes  and 
the  sold  notes  are  respectively  delivered  to  the 
principal  parties ;  and  as  they  contain  the  essential 
parts  of  the  bargain,  they  will  suffice,  in  the  absence 
of  a  corresponding  entry  in  the  broker's  books; 
but  if  they  describe  the  particulars  differently  or 
incorrectly,  as  one  species  of  goods  for  another,  or 
erroneously  state  the  terms,  no  contract  arises,  and 
a  variation  of  this  nature  cannot  be  corrected  by  a 
reference  to  the  broker's  book. 

In  Scotland,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  such 
signed  note,  but  the  contract  may  be  proved  by  any 
kmd  of  evidence,  verbal  (see  Paeolb)  as  well  as 
written,  the  only  exceptions  to  this  general  rule 
beiag  those  contained  in  acts  of  parliament  relative 
to  ships,  literary  property,  patents,  and  goods, 
bonded  in  the  Queen's  warehouses.  See  Beokbe,. 
Sale. 

BOUGIE'S  are  rods  of  metal  or  other  substances, 
used  for  distending  contracted  mucous  canals,  as  the 
gullet,  bowels,  or  virethra.  See  Steictuee.  For  the 
urethra,  they  are  frequently  of  German  silver,  or 
pewter,  and  vary  from  '125  to  '25  inch  in  diameter. 
StUl  larger  sizes  are  used  by  many  surgeons.  The 
following  directions  for  making  common  non-metallic 
B.  are  taken  from  South's  translation  of  Chelin's 
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Surgery:  'A  piece  of  fine  linen,  which  has  been 
abeady  used,  nitie  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  in 
■width,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  bougie  to 
be  made,  is  to  be  dipped  into  melting  plaster,  and, 
when  a,  Uttle  cooled,  spread  flat  and  even  with  a 
spatula;  it  is  then  to  be  rolled  together  between 
the  fingers,  and  afterwards  between  two  plates  of 
marble,  till  it  is  quite  firm  and  smooth.  The  bougie 
must  be  equally  thick  throughout  its  whole  length 
to  about  one  inch  from  its  point.  Bougies  are  also 
made  by  dipping  cotton  threads  into  melted  wax 
till  they  have  acquired  sufficient  size,  after  which 
they  are  rolled  between  marble  plates.  Bougies 
are  also  made  of  a  material  termed  "gum  elastic;" 
and  for  very  narrow  strictures,  catgut  is  often  used.' 

BOTJGUER,  PiBEEE,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
French  mathematicians  and  natural  philosophers 
of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Croisic,  in  Bretagne, 
16th  February  1698,  and  studied  in  the  Jesuit 
College  at  Vannes.  In  1713,  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  Professor  of  Hydrography  in  Croisic, 
from  which  he  was  removed  to  a  similar  office 
at  Havre  in  1730.  In  1729,  he  published  his 
Esaai  d'Optigue  swr  la  Gradation  de  la  Lumiire. 
His  researches  on  other  subjects  of  natural  phi- 
losophy and  astronomy  continued  to  add  to  his 
fame;  and  in  1731,  he  was  made  Associate  Geo- 
meter of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  promoted 
to  the  office  of  pensioned  astronomer  in  1735.  In 
that  year,  also,  he  was  chosen  to  proceed,  along 
with  Godin  and  De  la  Condamine,  to  South  America, 
in  order  to  the  measurement  of  a  degree  of  the 
meridian-  at  the  equator.  B.  and  his  companions 
had  to  contend  with  many  difficulties,  and  were 
more  than  seven  years  away  from  home,  during 
which  time  B.  made  valuable  observations  on  the 
length  of  the  seconds'  pendulum  at  great  elevations, 
the  deviation  of  the  plumb-line  from  a  vertical  posi- 
tion through  the  attraction  of  a  neighbouring  moun- 
tain, the  liniit  of  perpetual  snow,  the  obHquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  &o.  He  published  an  account  of  his  labours 
and  those  of  his  colleagues  in  a  magnificent  work, 
entitled  La  Figure  de  la  Terre  determinee  par  MM. 
Bouguer  et  De  la  Condamine  (Par.  1749),  which, 
however,  involved  him  in  an  unpleasant  controversy 
with  De  la  Condamine  concerning  their  respective 
shades  of  merit  in  the  researches  in  which  they  had 
been  jointly  engaged.  B.'s  investigations  concern- 
ing the  intensity  of  light  laid  the  foundation  of 
photometry;  and  their  results,  which  had  been 
partly  exhibited  in  the  optical  work  already  noticed, 
were  more  fuUy  embodied  in  his  Traite  d'Optique 
sur  la  Gradation  de  la  Lumi&re,  which  was  edited 
after  his  death  by  LacaiUe  (Par.  1760).  He 
invented  the  heliometer  in  1748,  which  has  of  late 
been  brought  to  greater  perfection  by  Fraunhofer. 
He  also  published  an  excellent  work  on  navigation 
(Par.  1753).    He  died  in  1758. 

BOUILL!^,  Feansois  Claude  Amotje,  Marquis 
DB,  a  distinguished  French  general,  was  bom  in 
1739  at  the  castle  of  Cluzel,  in  Auvergne,  entered  the 
army  at  the  age  of  14,  and  served  with  distinction 
in  Germany  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  In  1768 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  island  of  Guada- 
loupe,  and  on  the  seeming  approach  of  war  with 
Britain,  he  was  made  governor-general  of  Martinique 
and  St  Lucia,  and  commander-in-chief  of  aU  the 
French  forces  in  the  West  Indies.  When  the  war 
really  broke  out  in  1778,  he  took  the  island  of  Domi- 
nica from  the  British,  the  whole  garrison  falling  into 
his  hands.  In  conjunction  with  Admiral  De  Grasse, 
he  took  Tobago  in  1781;  and  after  De  Grasse's 
departure,  the  British  islands  of  St  Eustatius,  Saba, 
and  St  Martin.  The  humanity  and  generosity  which 
he  displayed  were  equal  to  his  valour  and  skill.    In 


1782,  B.  captured  the  islands  of  St  Christopher'B 
and  Nevis.  For  this  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general.  In  1784,  he  visited 
England,  and  was  received  with  extraordinary 
respect.  Louis  XVI.  nominated  him  a  member  of 
the  Assembly  of  Notables  in  1787 — 1788 ;  in  1790, 
he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
the  Meuse,  the  Saar,  and  the  Moselle.  His  deci- 
sion of  character  prevented  the  dissolution  of  the 
army  and  the  outbreak  of  civil  war;  he  also 
quelled  the  insurrection  of  the  garrison  of  Metz 
and  of  the  three  regiments  at  Nancy.  For  this 
he  received  the  thaiis  of  the  National  Assembly 
and  of  the  king.  For  his  share  in  the  attempted 
escape  of  Louis  XVI.  he  had  to  flee  from  France. 
He  repaired  to  Coblenz  to  the  king's  brothers,  and 
in  1791  attended  the  conference  at  Pilnitz.  In  the 
same  year  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Gustavus 
III.  of  Sweden,  and  after  the  assassination  of  that 
monarch,  he  served  in  the  corps  of  the  Prince  of 
CondS.  He  rejected  a  proposal  which  the  French 
princes  made  to  him  in  1793,  that  he  should  take 
the  chief  command  in  La  VendSe;  and  went  to 
England,  where  his  advice  in  West  Indian  affairs 
was  useful  to  the  government,  and  where  he  wrote 
his  Memoires  sur  la  Bivolution  Franfaise — a  truthful 
and  useful  work,  throwing  much  light  on  the  trans- 
actions of  that  time.    He  died  in  London  in  1800. 

BOUILLON,  a  duchy,  originally  German,  in 
the  Belgian  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
consisting  of  a  woody  and  hilly  district  in  the 
Ardennes,  about  157  square  miles  in  extent,  and 
with  a  population  of  21,000.  This  duchy  was  th^ 
possession  of  the  famous  crusader,  Godfrey  (q.  v.)"">>^ 
Bouillon,  who,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  his  crusade, 
pledged  it,  in  1095,  to  the  Bishop  of  Liege.  It  was 
conquered  by  France  in  the  war  of  1672,  and 
bestowed  by  Louis  XIV.,  in  1678,  upon  his  grand 
chamberlain,  Latour  d' Auvergne.  By  the  peace  of 
1814,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  included  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg ;  and  the  sovereignty  of 
it  passed  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  who,  in 
1821,  purchased  the  proprietary  rights  from  the 
heir.  By  the  revolution  of  1830,  B.,  along  with 
Luxemburg,  was  separated  from  the  Netherlands, 
and  in  1837  united  to  Belgium. — The  principal  town 
is  Bouillon,  situated  between  steep  hills  on  the 
Semoy,  with  a  strong  castle  on  a  rock,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Bouillon.     Pop.  2800. 

BOUILLON,  GoDFiuBr.  See  GoBFEEr  de 
Bouillon. 

BOUILLY,  Jean  Nicolas,  one  of  the  most 
prolific  of  French  dramatic  authors,  was  bom  at 
Boudray,  near  Tours,  in  1763,  and  at  first  studied 
law,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  belles- 
lettres.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Bevolution, 
he  attached  himself  to  Mirabeau  and  Bamave, 
and  in  1790  produced  a  drama  called  Pierre  le 
Grand  (Peter  the  Great),  in  which  he  displayed 
very  revolutionary  sentiments.  He  afterwards 
filled  important  public  offices  in  Tours  during 
times  of  the  most  dangerous  excitement,  and  con- 
ducted himself  with  great  prudence  and  moderation. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  introduction  of  the 
system   of    elementary  schools   in   France.      The 

freater  number  of  his  dramatic  works  were  pro- 
uced  in  the  first  decade  of  the  19th  century. 
Many  of  them  have  been  translated  into  other 
languages.  He  wrote  also  tales  and  other  works 
for  young  persons,  some  of  which  acquired  great 
popularity.    He  died  at  Paris,  24th  April  1842. 

BOULAC,  or  BOOLAK,  the  name  of  the  port 
of  Cairo,  is  situated  on  the  Nile,  about  one  mile 
distant  &om  that  city,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
site   of   the   ancient   litopolis.     It  is  a  crowded 
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town,  extremely  dirty,  witli  very  narrow  and  irre- 
gular unpaved  streets.  It  contains  the  custom- 
house  and  warehouses  of  Cairo,  and  has  some  good 
baths,  which  are  supplied  by  the  Nile.  Pop.  about 
14,000. 

BOTJLAINVILLIEES,  Henry,  Count,  an  emi- 
nent French  author,  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Picardy,  was  born  lltK  October  1658  at 
St  Saire,  in  Normandy.  After  studying  at  the 
CoUege  of  JuOly,  he  embraced  the  military  profes- 
sion, but  afterwards  resigned  it,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  investigation  of  the  genealogy  of  the 
ancient  famflies  of  France.  He  regarded  the  feudal 
system  as  the  most  perfect  creation  of  human  genius 
and  wisdom,  and  his  writings  are  pervaded  by  the 
most  extreme  aristocratic  sentiments.  They  were 
only  circulated  in  manuscript  during  his  life,  and 
first  published  after  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
23d  January  1722.  The  most  valuable  of  them  are 
his  Histoire  de  VAncien  Gouvemement  de  France 
(3  vols.  Hague,  1727),  his  Histoire  de  la  Pairie 
de  France  et  du  Parlemeni  de  Paris  (2  vols.  Lend. 
1753),  and  his  AbrSg6  Chronologiqv£  de  I'Hisloire 
de  France  (3  vols.  Hague,  1733).  His  philosophical 
writings  have  long  ceased  to  have  any  interest, 
and  the,  prejudices  which  appear  ia  his  historic 
works  may  afford  amusement  to  his  readers ;  but 
he  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  first 
lajjorious  iuvestigators  of  the  facts  of  history. 

BOULAY  DE  LA  MEURTHE,  Antoike 
Jacques  Claude  Joseph,  Count,  a  statesman  of 
the  French  Empire,  was  bom  in  1761  at  Chaumousey, 
3  village  ia  the  Vosges.  He  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Revolution,  but  held  moderate  principles.  In 
1797,  he  was  elected  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
in  which  he  became  the  declared  opponent  both  of 
Jacobinism  and  of  the  despotism  of  the  Directory. 
He  supported  the  coup  d'gtat  of  the  18th  Brumaire. 
Under  the  Empire,  he  accepted  the  post  of  presi- 
dent of  the  legislative  section  of  the  CounoU 
of  State,  in  which  capacity  he  had  an  important 
part  in  the  preparation  of  the  Oode  Civil.  He 
afterwards  laboured  with  extraordinary  zeal  and 
energy  in  the  administration  of  the  national 
domains,  which  he  regarded  as  affording  the  basis 
for  a  regeneration  of  France.  He  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Napoleon  with  remarkable  fidehty.  After 
the  second  Restoration,  he  was  conveyed  by  the 
Russians  into  Germany.  He  received  permission 
to  return  to  France  in  1819,  and  lived  in  complete 
retirement  till  his  death,  wMch  took  place  at  Paris, 
2d  February  1840.  Napoleon  had  elevated  him  to 
the  rank  of  a  count  of  the  Empire.  In  1799,  he 
pubhshed  an  Essay  on  the  Caiises  which  led  to  the 
Fstablishment  of  the  Commonwealth  in  England  in 
1649,  a  work  which  had  an  extraordinary  circu- 
lation, and  did  much  to  prepare  men's  minds  for 
the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire.  He  prosecuted 
the  same  general  subject  in  his  Political  Picture  of 
the  Reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  {Tableau 
Politique,  &c.,  2  vols.  Brussels,  1818).  He  wrote  also 
Bourrienne  and  his  Errors,  Voluntary  and  Invol- 
untary (Bourrienne  et  ses  Frreurs,  &c.,  2  vols.  Par. 
1830),  a  work  not  without  value  in  reference  to 
the  history  of  Napoleon. 

His  son,  Heney  Boulay  de  la  Meuethe,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1797.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
revolution  of  1830,  but  became  an  opponent  also  of 
the  government  of  Louis  PhiUppe.  He  devoted 
great  attention  to  questions  of  social  economy, 
contributing  much  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
houses  of  refuge  [salles  d'asile),  the  extension  of 
elementary  education,  and  many  improvements  hi 
the  condition  of  the  labouring-classes.  In  the 
National  Assembly  of  1848,  he  associated  himself 


with  the  moderate  republicans,  and  in  January  1849 
was  elected  vice-president  of  the  repubhc.  Never- 
theless, he  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  coup  d'itat  of 
December  1851,  and.  has  ever  since  contiaued  a 
quiet  but  useful  member  of  the  imperial  senate. 

BOU'LDER-CLAY,  DILUVIUM,  DRIFT, 
or  TILL,  is  a  post-pliocene  bed  of  a  remarkable 
character,  and  as  yet  somewhat  mysterious  history. 
It  usually  occurs  as  the  lowest  or  first  of  that  group 
of  beds  which  geologists  recognise  as  the  post- 
tertiary,  post-pliocene,  pleistocene,  or  superficial 
formation.  The  only  exception  is  when  a  bed  of  sand 
iatervenes — as  is  rarely  the  case — over  the  surface  of 
the  subjacent  rocks.  It  consists  of  a  compact  clay, 
blue  or  red,  according  to  the  prevalent  character 
of  the  subjacent  rocks,  haviug  boulders  diffused 
throughout  its  mass,  and  with  here  and  there  thia 
lenticular  beds  of  gravel  and  sand  interspersed. 
In  some  places  in  Scotland  it  is  not  less  than  70 
feet  thick.  In  America,  it  extends  to  about  the 
38th  parallel;  in  Britain,  it  terminates  a  Httle  to 
the  north  of  London.  The  boulders,  which  are  the 
most  striking  feature  of  this  bed,  differ  in  size 
from  a  small  pebble  to  masses  many  tons  in  weight. 
They  are  portions  of  rocks  of  all  ages,  more  or  less 
worn.  The  older  rocks,  when  from  a  distance,  are 
rounded,  while  those  that  have  been  broken  from 
rocks  in  the  district  are  more  angular.  These 
masses  are  scattered  without  order  in  the  clay,  the 
heaviest  blocks  occurring  frequently  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  bed.  Nor  is  there  any  indication 
of  their  having  sunk  in  the  clay  from  gravity — 
the  clay  seems  to  have  been  so  viscid  when  the 
materials  assumed  their  present  position,  as  to 
have  successfully  resisted  the  immense  pressure  of 
these  enormous  blocks.  The  boulders  have  not 
that  rounded  appearance  produced  by  the  action 
of  water  in  a  river-course  or  on  the  shore  between 
high  and  low  water  marks.  They  have  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  rubbed  faces,  produced  evidently 
by  being  forced,  while  held  in  one  position,  over  the 
sohd  rocks  beneath.  The  rubbed  and  scratched 
surfaces  exhibited  on  these  rocks,  when  the  superin- 
cumbent clay  is  removed,  plainly  testify  to  their 
origin.  Several  interesting  examples  of  such  rubbed 
surfaces  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh. 
They  have  been  carefully  examined  and  described 
by  Fleming,  Chambers,  Mflne-Home,  and  other 
local  geologists.  A  careful  observer  can  determine 
from  the  scratchings  the  direction  of  the  current 
which  bore  with  it  the  rubbing  boulders.  In  the 
district  to  which  we  have  alluded,  these  indicate 
a  current  from  the  west.  The  general  direction, 
however,  in  America,  in  Britain,  and  in  Scandinavia, 
seems  to  have  been  from  the  poles  towards  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  earth. 

The  B.  contains  no  fossils  strictly  its  own. 
Organisms  exist  in  the  boulders  obtained  from  the 
older  fossUiferous  rocks,  but  no  indications  have 
hitherto  been  observed  of  a  fauna  or  flora  belonging 
to  the  period  of  the  deposition  of  this  bed.  In  the 
brick  clays  and  gravels  overlying  it  in  Scotland, 
there  are  shells  of  arctic  character. 

The  origin  and  structure  of  this  remarkable  bed 
have  been  a  puzzle  to  geologists.  That  it  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Noachian  deluge,  as  was  universally 
behoved  not  many  years  ago,  finds  now  no  sup- 
porters. The  present  approved  explanation  assigns 
it  as  the  product  of  a  glacial  ocean,  in  which  the 
materials  were  borne  violently  along,  pressing  hard 
upon  the  sea-bottom,  so  as  to  wear  and  scratch  it. 
But,  while  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  such 
was  the  general  fact,  it  remains  to  be  shewn  how 
a  merely  ice-charged  ocean  could  carry  along  such 
vast  masses  of  clay  and  blocks,  allowing  them  all 
the  time  to  press  so  hard  upon  the  sea-bottom  as 
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to  mould  its  whole  figure — ^for  such  appears  to  have 
been  its  worki 

BOU'LDESS,  Erratic,  are  large  masses  of 
rook  found  at  a  distance  from  the  formations  to 
■which  they  belong.  The  term  is  generally  applied 
when  they  are  found  lying  detached  on  the  surface ; 
in  which  case  they  may  either  have  been  washed 
out  of  the  boulder-clay  (q.  v.),  or  have  been  carried 
separately  by  icebergs,  and  dropped  in  their  present 
situations.  Large  blocks  of  Scandinavian  rocks  are 
scattered  over  the  plains  of  Denmark,  Prussia,  and 
Northern  Germany.  Erom  their  magnitude  amd 
number,  they  frequently  form  a  striking  feature  in 
the  landscape.  They  aboimd  on  the  shores  of  the 
Firth  of  Eorth^a  large  one,  locally  known  as  the 
'  Penny  Bap,'  is  the  most  prominent  object  on  the 
beach'  a  little  to  the  east  of  Leith.  The  pedestal 
of  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  St  Petersburg, 
was  hewn  out  of  a  large  erratic  boulder,  1500  tons 
in  weight,  that  lay  on  a  marshy  plain  near  that 
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city.  We  give  a  drawing  of  a  large  one  that  forms 
a  rocking-stone  at  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  United 
States. 

BOULEVARD,  or  BOULEVART  (Ital.  Bolu- 
ardo),  identical  with  Eng.  bulwark  (q.  v.),  the  name 
given  in  France  to  the  old  fortifications,  ramparts 
&c.,  with  which  towns,  or  portions  of  them,  were 
or  still  are  surrounded.  In  France  and  Germany 
these  ancient  works  have  generally  been  levelled' 
the  ditches  filled  up,  and  the  space  thus  obtained 
employedfor  the  formation  of  parks,  promenades,  and 
streets  hned  with  trees.  These,  however,  in  France 
still  bear  the  name  of  Boulevard.  The  boulevards 
of  Paris  are  celebrated,  and  are  of  great  service  as 
open  spaces  promoting  the  circulation  of  air  amidst 
the  dense  mass  of  habitations.  Some  parts  of  them 
present  a  very  dazzling  spectacle ;  and  as  a  whole 
they  aflford  a  striking  exhibition  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  the  French  capital  in  all  the  different  classes 
of  society.  The  Boulevard  dea  Italims  is  parti- 
cularly known  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  fashionable 
and  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  as  the  place  where 
the  small  theatres  are  to  be  found  which  are  fre- 
quented by  the  common  people  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  suburbs,  for  which  reason  the  expression 
Ihedtre  de  Boulevard  is  often  employed  to  denote  a 
theatre  for  the  common  people,  or  one  of  an  inferior 
kind. 

BOULOGNE,  -.  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seme,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
of  that  name,  about  5  miles  west  of  Paris  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  A 
fine  stone  bridge  of  twelve  arches  crosses  the  Seine 


from  B.  to  St  Cloud.  Pop.  in  18S6,  11,161.  The 
Bois  de  Boulogne  is  traversed  by  many  walks, 
through  the  broadest  of  which  the  fashionable 
world  of  Paris  travels  in  Easter-week  to  the  Abbey 
of  Longchamp.  At  the  entrance  of  the  wood  lies 
Auteuil  (q.  v.).  During  the  Revolution,  the  trees 
of  the  older  walks  were  mostly  cut  down.  But 
when  Napoleon  chose  St  Cloud,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  for  his  summer  residence,  new  walks 
were  planted  and  laid  off,  and  the  enclosing  walls 
were  restored.  From  ancient  times  to  the  present 
day,  this  wood  has  been  not  only  a  place  of  enjoy- 
ment and  recreation  to  the  Parisians,  but  also  their 
chief  place  of  resort  for  duels. 

BOULOGNB-SUR-MER,  a  fortified  seaport  in 
the  department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  situated, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Lianne,  in  the  English  Channel,, 
about  19  miles  south-west  of  Calais,  and  139  north- 
north-west  of  Paris.  Lat.  50°  45'  N.,  long.  1°  36'  E. 
The  town  consists  of  two  parts — Upper  and  Lower' 
Boulogne.  The  upper  town  was,  in  former  times, 
strongly  fortified;  but  its  citadel  was  demolished 
in  1690,  and  its  ramparts  have  been  converted  into 
beautiful  promenades,  with  fine  views,  and  from 
which,  in  clear  weather,  the  spire  of  Dover  can  be 
seen.  The  upper  town  contains  the  H6tel-de-Ville, 
and  the  Cathedral,  a  modern  edifice  with  a  con- 
spicuous dome.  The  lower  town,  which  is  more 
properly  the  seaport,  is  newer,  finer,  more  populous, 
and  more  lively,  inhabited  chiefly  by  merchants,, 
mariners,  and  fishermen.  It  contains  the  barracks,, 
the  great  hospital,  the  theatre,  the  museum,  and 
gallery  of  art.  Latterly,  the  streets  of  B.  have 
been  much  improved  by  means  of  side  pavement, 
and  many  new  and  elegant  buildings  have  been 
erected.  B.  has  numerous  churches  and  educa- 
tional institutions ;  is  the  seat  of  various  associa- 
tions ;  has  extensive  and  excellent  salt-water  baths  / 
and,  on  account  of  its  fine  sands,  is  much  resorted 
to  for  sea-bathing.  Pop.  in  1856,  32,742,  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  boiling  of  sugar,  in  the 
manufacture  of  linen  and  sail-cloth,  cordage,  &c., 
and  in  fishing,  the  coast  being  productive  in  oysters, 
hemng,  cod,  and  mackerel.  B.  has  an  active  coast- 
ing-trade, and  ranks  with  Calais  as  one  of  the  nearest 
and  most  frequented  places  of  passage  between 
France  and  England,  steamers  plying  daily  to  Lon- 
don, which  they  reach  in  twelve  hours,  and  twice  a 
day  tb  Folkestone,  which  they  reach  in  two  to  three 
hours.  B.  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  English,  who 
form  a  large  section  of  the  population,  and  for 
whose  accommodation  there  are  numerous  hotels 
and  boarding-houses.  Paris  is  reached  by  railway 
from  B.  in  six  hours.  The  harbour  of  B.  is  too 
shallow  for  large  ships  of  war,  which  can  only 
reach  the  wide  and  safe  roads  of  St  Jean ;  it  was, 
however,  considerably  enlarged  and  unproved  by 
Napoleon  I.,  and  also  more  recently — so  that  at 
high-water  large  merchant-vessels  can,  without 
danger,  pass  out  or  in.  The  long  pier  forms  a 
fine  promenade.  B.  was  anciently  called  Gesoria- 
cum,  in  the  coimtry  of  the  Morini ;  after  the  time 
of  Constantino  the  Great,  it  was  called  Bononia, 
and  after  that  of  the  Carlovingians,  Bolonia.  In 
1435,  B.  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  was  united  with  the  crown  of  France 
by  Louis  XI.  in  1477.  B.  was  besieged  by  Henry 
VIL  of  England  in  1492,  taken  by  Henry  VIII.  in 
1544,  and  restored  to  the  French  by  Edward  VI.  in 
1550.  From  this  point  Napoleon  contemplated  the 
invasion  of  England;  and  here  he  encamped  180,000 
men  and  coUeeted  2400  transports,  ready  at  any 
favourable  moment  to  swoop  down  on  tide  shores 
of  Britain ;  but  after  months'  watching,  the  war 
with  Austria  created  other  employment  for  them. 
As  a  memorial  of  this  great  camp,  a  tall  marble 
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colunm  -^as  commenced  on  tlie  higher  grounds ;  hut 
heing  incomplete  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
it  was  finished  and  inaugurated  in  honour  of  Louis 
XVIII.  It  has.  since  heen  restored  to  its  original 
object,  and  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of 
Napoleon.  The  poets  Campbell  and  Churchill  died 
at  B. ;  and  the  house,  or  rather,  the  house  occupy- 
ing the  site  of  that  in  ■which  Le  Sage,  the  author 
of  Oil  Bias,  is  said  to  have  died,  is  shewn  to  the 
visitor.  Altogether,  B.  is  to  be  described  as  a  tliriv- 
ing  and  agreeable  place  of  residence ;  and  >  from  its 
accessibility  to  English  tom-ists,  and  rapid  railway 
transit  to  Paris,  it  nas  greatly  superseded  Calais  as 
a  place  of  debarkation. 

BOULTON,  Matthew,  a  celebrated  English 
mechanician,  was  bom  in  1728  at  Birmingham,  where 
his  father,  who  had  a  steel  manufactory,  had 
acquired  a  considerable  fortune.  When  stOl  very 
young,  he  undertook,  at  his  father's  death,  the 
business  of  the  manufactory,  which  he  carried  on 
with  great  energy,  and  extended,  in  1762,  by  the 
purchase  of  a  piece  of  land,  then  a  barren  heath,  at 
Soho,  near  his  native  town.  One  of  his  first  inven- 
tions was  a  new  mode  of  inlaying  steel.  He  entered 
into  partnership  with  James  Watt  (q.  v.),  who  had 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  great  improvements  in  the 
steam-engine  which  have  immortalised  his  name, 
and  they  established  a  manufactory  of  steam- 
engines  in  1769.  They  jointly  contributed  also  to 
the  improvement  of  coining  machinery,  and  so  to 
the  perfection  of  the  coinage  itself.  B.  died  at 
Soho,  17th  August  1809.  His  long  life  was  devoted 
to  the  promotion  of  the  useful  arts  and  of  the 
commercial  interests  of  his  native  country.  He  was 
a  man  of  extremely  pleasing  conversation,  and  of  a 
most  generous  disposition. 

BOUND,  or  BOUNDARY,  the  utmost  limits  of 
land  by  which  the  same  is  known  and  can  be 
described;  being  in  this  sense  synonymous  with 
abuttals,  which  means  the  buttings  and  boundinga 
of  lands,  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  with  respect 
to  the  places  by  which  they  are  limited  and 
bounded.  The  sides  of  the  land  are  properly  said 
to  be  adjoining,  and  the  ends  abutting,  to  the 
thing  contiguous.  For  other  applications  of  this 
term,  see  the  articles  that  follow. 

BOUNBAMES  OF  BOKOUGHS,    CiTIBS,    AND    ToWNS 

in  England,  are  settled  by  the  5  and  6  WiU.  IV. 
c.  76,  ss.  7  and  8,  which  refers  to  and  adopts,  for  the 
purpose  of  such  boundary,  the  regulations  of  the  2 
and  3  Will.  IV.  o.  64 — amended,  nowever,  by  the 
5  and  6  WiU.  IV.  i;.  103.  These  boundaries  are 
generally  the  same  as  the  parliamentary  limits.  The 
corresponding  Scotch  law  on  this  subject  is  con- 
tained in  the  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  e.  76,  which  adopts 
the  limits  prescribed  in  the  2  and  3  Will.  IV.  t.  65.> 

By  the  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  64,  it  is  enacted  that  where, 
in  England,  any  felony  or  misdemeanour  shall  be 
committed  on  the  boundary  or  boundaries  of  two  or 
more  counties,  or  within  the  distance  of  500  yards 
of  any  such  boundary  or  boundaries,  or  shall  be 
begim  in  one  county,  and  completed  in  another — 
every  such  felony  and  misdemeanour  shall  be  dealt 
with  and  tried  in  any  of  the  counties. 

BouNDAMES  OF  PARISHES  are  determined  by 
ancient  and  traditional  circumstances,  as  to  which, 
see  Parish,  and  see  Beating  the  Bouiros.  It  may 
also  be  observed  that  by  numerous  acts  of  parlia- 
ment lately  passed,  for  extending  church  accom- 
modation, and  making  more  effectual  provision  for 
the  cure  of  souls,  it  is  conditionally  provided  that 
any  part  or  parts  of  any  parish  may  be  constituted 
a  separate  district  for  spiritual  purposes,  or  parish 
quoad  sacra,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland ;  and  that 
any  parish  may  also  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
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distinct  and  separate  parishes  for  all  ecclesiastical 
purposes.  And  many  such  parochial  arrangementa 
have  been  made.  See  the  acts  above  referred  to  in 
voL  i.  of  Stephen's  Com.,  p.  122,  notes  c,  d,  e,  and/. 

BOUNDARY  SURVEY  OF  IRELAND. 
This  important  subject  is  provided  for  and  regulated 
by  these  acts  of  parliament — the  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  99, 
17  Vict.  c.  17, 20  and  21  Vict.  c.  45,  and  the  22  and  23 
Vict.  c.  8,  which  are  all  to  be  read  as  one  act.  The 
boundary  surveyor  may  alter  the  names  of  lands 
erroneously  named  in  the  ordnance  map  of  any 
county,  on  the  application  of  the  owners  of  such 
land,  who  are  to  state  the  ground  on  which  such 
application  is  made.  And  the  same  surveyor  may 
define  the  boundaries  of  parishes  divided  under 
certain  acts  of  parliament.  The  publication  in  the 
Dublin  Gazette  of  the  surveyor's  report,  referred  to 
in  the  order  of  the  lord-lieutenant  in  council,  is  to 
be  discontinued,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  unneces- 
sary and  expensive ;  and  in  lieu  thereof,  any  person 
desirous  of  seeing  the  report  and  ordnance  plans, 
may  see  them  at  the  council  office,  in  Dublin,  at 
all  reasonable  hours,  without  fee  or  reward.  See 
Oednamce  Survey  and  Survey  ;  and  see  Ireland. 

BOUND-BAILIFF,  in  England,  is  an  ofScer  of 
the  sheriff  whose  duty  is  tcf  discover  and  arrest 
debtors.  As  the  sheriif  is  responsible  for  the  mis- 
conduct of  these  bailiffs,  they  are  annually  bound  in 
an  obligation,  with  sureties,  for  the  due  execution  of 
their  office,  and  are,  in  consequence,  called  bound- 
bailiffs,  a  name  which  Blackstone  is  at  pains  to 
inform  us  '  the  common  people  have  corrupted  into 
a  much  more  homely  appellation' — bum-bailiff'.  See 
Bailepf. 

BOUNDING  CHARTER,  in  the  Scotch  law,  is 
an  instrument  of  title  which  describes  the  lands 
thereby  conveyed  by  their  boundaries  or  limits. 
It  gives  right  to  everything  within  the  bounds,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  excludes  what  lies  beyond 
these.  If  the  boimdary  be  the  sea  or  the  sea-shore, 
the  right  is  extended  or  limited  as  the  sea  recedes 
or  advances.  If,  again,  it  be  a  stream  or  river, 
the  property  may  be  subject  to  alteration,  either 
extended  by  alluvion  (q.  v.),  or  by  the  gradual 
and  imperceptible  variation  of  the  channel ;  or  the 
stream  may  cease  to  be  the  boundary,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  violent  change.  But  if  the  property 
described  in  the  charter  is  bounded  by  walls,  the 
walls,  as  a  general  rule,  will  not  be  held  as  included 
in  the  grant ;  and  where  it  is  intended  that  a  wall 
is  to  be  mutual,  this  must  be  expressed.  When 
the  grant  is  described  both  by  boundaries  and  by 
measurement,  the  boundaries  determine  its  extent, 
although  containing  a  larger  quantity  of  ground 
than  the  measurement.  ■  The  lands,  however,  may 
be  described  simply  by  reference  to  a  plan,  and 
this  is  a  conveyance  which  makes  a  valid  bounding 
charter.  See  Bell's  Principles  of  the  Scotch  Law, 
Menzies's  Scotch  Conveyancing,  and  Bell's  Scotch 
Law  Dictionary  by  Ross.  And  see  the  following 
articles — Charter;  Conveyance;  Land,  Titlb 
TO ;  and  Grant. 

BOUNTY  is  a  sum  of  money  given  to  encourage 
men  to  enter  the  army  or  navy.  In  time  of  peace, 
when  there  is  httle  or  no  need  to  augment  the 
forces,  the  B.  sinlcs  to  a  minimum;  but  in  cases 
of  exigency,  it  is  raised  according  to  the  difficulty 
and  urgency  of  the  circumstances.  In  the  British 
army,  no  B.  was  paid  to  recruits  until  about  half 
a  century  ago  ;  the  temptations  offered  to  them, 
if  any,  were  of  some  other  character.  The  highest 
B.  ever  paid  during  the  great  wars  against  Napoleon 
was  in  1812,  when  it  amounted  to  £\S,  12s.  6rf.  for 
limited  service,  and  £23,  17s.  6A  for  life ;  but  these 
sums  were  in  great  part  nominal,  being  subject  to 
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many  unfair  and  absurd  deductions.  Even  so  late 
aa  1849,  when  the  B.  to  an  infantry  recruit  was 
nominally  £4,  he  received  little  more  than  oue- 
eighth  of  this  amount,  all  the  rest  being  swallowed 
up  in  fees  and  drawbacks  of  various  kinds.  At 
present,  whether  the  B.  be  high  or  low,  it  is  really 
paid  to  the  man  in  cash.  The  young  men  who 
enter  the  British  army  are  for  the  most  part 
improvident  and  ignorant ;  they  are  tempted  rather 
by  immediate  B.  than  by  prospective  pay  and 
pensions ;  and  thus  it  arises  that  the  rate  of  B. 
varies  frequently,  whUe  those  of  pay  and  pension 
undergo  very  little  change.  In  1855,  it  was  £7  per 
head  (for  line  infantry) ;  in  1856,  only  £2 ;  in  1858, 
£3;  and  it  has  since  undergone  further  changes. 
It  is  always  higher  to  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
than  to  ike  iMantry;'  and  in  the  latter  it  is 
higher  to  the  Highland  than  to  the  other  regiments, 
■on  account  of  matters  connected  with  dress  and 
personal  ornaments.  The  relation  which  the  B. 
bears  to  the  other  emoluments'  of  the  soldier  will 
be  explained  under  Enlistment,  Pay,  Kbobuit.  In 
reference  to  seamen,  the  subject  will  receive  elucida- 
tion under  MANNma  the  Navy. — ^The  term  B. 
is  also  used  in  the  navy  to  signify  the  payment  and 
distribution  of  money  to  which  the  officers  and  crews 
of  her  Majesty's  ships  and  vessels  of  war  may,  on 
particular  occasions  of  active  service,  be  entitled. 
See  Pbize,  Salvage,  Booty. 

BOUNTY,  a  term  applied  to  any  sum  granted 
by  the  legislature  towards  creating  or  encouraging 
some  kind  of  undertaking  believed  to  be  of  national 
importance.  At  one  time  there  was  no  end  to  the 
^viug  of  bounties  in  this  way  from  the  public  purse 
— ^there  were  bounties  on  exporting  corn,  with  a 
view  to  encouraging  agriculture ;  on  the  tonnage  of 
vessels  employed  in  the  herring  and  whale  fisheries ; 
on  the  importation  of  materials  of  manufactures ;  on 
the  importation  of  indigo  from  the  colonies ;  on  the 
Exportation  of  Irish  linen,  &c.  The  fallacy  of  this 
■costly  and  factitious  process  for  fostering  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  agriculture,  was  amply  demon- 
strated by  Adam  Smith  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations  ; 
one  of  his  more  striking  facts  being,  that  every  barrel 
of  herrings  which  sold  for  20s.,  cost  the  government 
about  25s.  The  notion  that  bounties  may  properly 
be  given  as  an  encouragement  in  the  infancy  of 
undertakings,  is  now  exploded,  along  with  number- 
less errors  in  a  past  political  economy.  It  is  ascer- 
tained that,  besides  taxing  the  general  community 
in  order  to  reward  or  encourage  individuals,  bounties 
do  no  real  good  -fo  the  parties  so  favoured ;  for  by 
such  inducements  they  engage  in  businesses  for 
which  they  have  no  special  vocation,  or  which,  in 
■existing  circumstances,'  it  would  be  preferable  to  let 
alone.  Misdirection  of  capital,  talent,  and  industry 
a,re,  in  short,  the  inevitable  result  of  bounties,  as 
of  aU  measures  alleged  to  be  for  the  special  protec- 
■tion  of  trade.  The  only  kind  of  bounties  which  can 
be  spoken  of  as  remaining  in  Great  Britain,  are  the 
large  parliamentary  grants  to  sustain  certain  steam- 
boat companies  wHoh  perform  the  mail-service  ;  as, 
for  example,  the  Cunard  Company,  as  it  is  called. 
But  on  the  subject  of  these  grants  there  are  difl'er- 
«nces  of  opinion.  By  some,  they  are  defended  as 
payment  for  a  service  which  woidd  not  otherwise 
be  so  weU  performed ;  while  by  others  it  is  asserted 
that  they  defeat  competition,  and  are  so  much 
money  thrown  away. 

BOUNTY  OF  QUEEN  ANNE.  See  Queen 
Akne's  Bounty. 

BOUQUB'T  OF  WINE  is  the  peculiar  flavour 
yielded  by  the  better  class  of  wines,  and  whfch  is 
due  principally  to  the  presence  of  cenanthic  ether 
(q.  v.).    See  Wine. 


BOUQUETIN,  or  IBEX  of  the  Alps  {Capra 
Ibex),  a  species  of  goat,  which  inhabits  the  highest 
regions  of  the  Alps,  even  higher  and  wilder 
than  those  inhabited  by  the  chamois,  up  to  the 
limits  of  perpetual  snow.  It  is  the  Jbex  of  the 
ancients.  See  Ibex.  In  German  Switzerland,  its 
name  is  Sieinbock.  It  was  at  one  time  found  on  all 
the  higher  Alps,  but  has  disappeared  from  most  of 
them,  and  exists  chiefly  on  those  between  the 
Valais  and  Piedmont,  where  it  is  carefully  protected 
by  the  Sardinian  government.  It  is  larger  and 
more  powerful  than  the  common  goat,  and  has  a 
small  head  and  great  horns  (those  of  the  male  1^ — 2 
feet  long),  which  curve  backwards,  are  directed  a 
little  outwards,  and  have  prominent  transverse 
knots  or  bands  on  the  front.  The  horns  of  the 
females  are  only  about  six  inches  long.  The  hoofs 
are  large,  rough  on  the  sole,  and  capable  of  being 
spread  ■widely  apart,  to  give  greater  security  of 
footing.  The  general  colour  is  brown.  The  body 
is  covered  with  two  kinds  of  hair,  the  longer  hair 
being  mixed,  at  least  in  'winter,  'with  thick  soft  wool. 
There  is  no  beard,  except  a  few  hairs  in  winter, 
although  the  animal  has  been  often  incorrectly 
figured  as  ha'ving  one. 

The  B.  feeds  on  the  herbage  and  smaJl  shrubs 
which  are  found  on  the  last  confines  of  vegetation, 
and  descends  by  night  to  browse  in  the  highest 
forests,  the  lichens  and  branches  of  which  supply 
much  of  its  'winter  food.    It  is  capable  of  enduring 
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great  cold,  and  will  remain,  -vpith  seeming  indiffer-  , 
ence,  for  hours  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  motionless, 
during  the  most  severe  storm.  It  possesses  an  extra- 
ordinary power  of  bounding  from  crag  to  crag,  and 
of  ascending  or  descending  almost  perpendicular 
precipices.  Even  the  projections  of  a  wall  of  rough 
masonry  have  been  seen  to  suQice  for  the  feet  of  a 
tame  one  to  take  hold  of.  One  has  also  been  known 
frequently  to  spring  from  the  ground,  without  a 
race,  and  plant  itself  on  a  man's  head.  Tsohudi 
rejects  as  a  fable  the  statement  which  has  been 
repeated  by  one  naturalist  after  another,  from  tKe 
days  of  Gesner,  that  the  B.  throws  itself  down 
precipices,  so  as  to  fall  upon  its  horns,  their 
elasticity  preserving  it  from  injury. 

When  taken  young,  the  B.  is  easily  tamed.    It 
readily  associates  with  common  goats,  and  breeds 
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with  ttem,  and  the  hybrids  produce  young,  of 
which,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  in  any  case 
both  parents  have  been  ascertained  to  be  hybrids. 

Whether  this  animal  might  not  be  made  useful 
to  the  inhabitants  of  such  countries  as  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of  trying. 

BOURBOiN",  Ile  de,  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  southernmost  of  the  Mascarene  Isles, 
lying  about  100  miles  south-west  from  Mauritius, 
and  360  miles  east  from  Madagascar.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  insular  colonies  of  France. 
It  has  an  area  of  about  950  square  miles,  being 
about  38  miles  in  length,  and  28  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  Pop.  172,000,  including  some  hundreds  of 
Chinese,  6000  negroes,  34,500  Indians,  and  a  garri- 
son, and  other  officials,  to  the  number  of  about 
2000.  It  may  be  described  as  one  great  mountain 
mass,  of  which  the  highest  peaks  are  the  Piton  de 
Neiges — in  the  centre  of  the  island,  rising  more  than 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea — the  Grand  Bernard,  and 
the  Cimandef,  in  the  north,  with  respective  heights 
of  9500  and  7300  feet ;  and  in  the  south-east,  the 
Piton  de  Fournaise,  7200  feet  high,  one  of  the 
greatest  volcanoes  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the 
most  active,  its  eruptions  taking  place  at  least 
twice  every  year,  and  its  lava-streams  sometimes 
reaching  to  the  sea.  This  volcano  occupies  perhaps 
one-sixth  of  the  island,  often  changes  its  crater,  and 
is  siUTOuuded  by  a  district  of  more  than  10,000 
acres,  which  is  a  dreary  desert,  and  is  called  the 
Pays  BrUU  (Burned  Land).  Except  in  this  paift, 
however,  the  soil  is  in  general  extremely  fruitful. 
About  a  fourth  part  of  the  island  is  cultivated, 
chiefly  along  the  coast,  although  much  of  the 
interior  is  of  great  natural  fertility.  The  scenery 
is  very  beautiful.  Streams,  although  not  large,  are 
very  numerous,  and  rush  in  cascades  to  the  sea. 
The  climate,  which  was  once  mild  and  salubrious, 
is  now  very  unhealthy  to  Europeans,  who  cannot 
reside  four  or  five  years  on  the  island  without  an 
attack  of-  typhoid  fever  or  dysentery.  The  south- 
east monsoon  and  hurricanes  often  make  fearful 
devastation.  The  plants  of  Arabia,  of  the  Asiatic 
Archipelago,  and  of  the  south  of  Europe,  succeed 
equally  well  here;  ooflfee  and  cloves  are  produced, 
along  with  the  fruits  of  Italy  and  Spain.  The  trade 
is  estimated  at  about  two  millions  sterling.  By  far 
the  most  important  article  of  export  is  sugar ;  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  has  of  late  years 
greatly  increased.  Next  to  sugar  is  coffee.  Rice, 
maize,  and  tobacco  are  also  cultivated.  Cloves,  salt- 
petre, wood  for  cabinet-making,  and  dye-woods,  are 
the  other  principal  exports.  The  value  of  the  exports 
has  of  late  greatly  increased.  The  cereals  grown 
in  the  island  are  not  sufficient  for  its  own  wants. 
Cattle  are  imported  from  Madagascar.  The  capital 
of  the  island,  and  seat  of  government,  is  St  Denis, 
on  the  north-west  coast,  with  9000  inhabitants,  a 
college,  a  botanic  garden,  &c.  Lat.  20°  52'  S., 
long.  55°  30'  E.  The  mean  temperature  here  is 
77°  F.  There  is  an  almost  total  want  of  harbours, 
the  whole  coast  of  the,  island  possessing  only  two 
tolerable  anchoring-plaoes — one  at  St  JDeuis,  and 
another  at  St  Paul,  18  miles  further  south.  The 
coast  is  consequently  very  dangerous.  In  one  year, 
1843 — 1844,  no  less  than  11  large  vessels  were 
wrecked.  B.  and  Mauritius  were  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  navigator,  Mascarenhas,  and  named 
after  him,  the  Mascarene  Isles.  After  the  French 
had  begun  their  attempt  to  found  a  colony  in 
Madagascar,   they   took  possession  of  B.  in  1649, 

f'ving    it     that    name,    which   was    changed     to 
gunion  at  the  Revolution,  and  to  Isle  Bonaparte  in 
1809.      The  name  has  been  varied    according   to 
the  political  changes  in  France.     The  French  having 
also  taken  possession  of  Mauritius  in  1720,  which 
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they  then  named  Isle  of  France,  the  Mascarene 
Isles  were  placed  under  one  governor.  In  1810  they 
were  taken  by  the  British,  but  B.  was  restored  to 
France  in  1814. 

BOURBON,  a  French  family  of  the  highest  note 
in  history,  and  which  came  to  possess  several  Euro- 
pean thrones,  derives  its  name  from  the  castle  and 
seignory  of  Bourbon,  in  the  former  province  of  Bour- 
bonnais,  in  the  centre  of  France.  The  first  lord  or 
sire  of  this  family,  of  whom  history  makes  mention, 
was  Adhgmar,  at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century. 
The  fourth  in  succession  from  him,  Archambauld  I,, 
added  the  name  of  the  family  castle  to  his  own. 
Under  his  successors,  who  also  bore  the  name  of 
Archambauld,  the  family  possessions  were  soon 
very  much  increased.  At  length  the  seignory  of 
Bourbon  having  devolved  upon  an  heiress,  who,  in 
1272,  married  Robert,  the  sixth  son  of  Louis  IX. 
of  France,  thus  passed  to  a  branch  of  the  royal 
family  of  the  Capets,  tmder  whom  it  was  converted 
into  a  duchy.  The  principal  branch  of  this  family 
Was,  in  1523,  deprived  of  all  its  dignities  and  pos- 
sessions, because  the  duke,  Charles  de  B.  (q.  v.),  the 
famous  Constable,  allied  himself  with  Charles  V, 
against  Francis  I.  of  France. 

Of  the  collateral  branches,  that  of  Vend&me 
acquired  great  importance,  first  attaining  by 
marriage,  in  the  person  of  Antoine  de  B.,  Duke 
of  Venddme,  to  the  throne  of  Navarre;  afterwards 
by  inheritance  to  the  throne  of  France,  in  the  per- 
son of  Henry  IV.,  on  the  extinction  of  the  male 
line  of  the  House  of  Valois ;  and  by  the  fortune  of 
war  to  the  thrones  of  Spain  and  Naples.  Among 
the  numerous  other  collateral  branches  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  Montpensier,  De  la  Marche, 
Cond6,  Conti,  Soissons,  and  Orleans.  Only  a  few 
members  of  the  collateral  lines,  however,  have  borne 
the  name  of  B. ;  for  example,  the  Cardinal  Charles 
de  B.,  Duke  of  VendSme,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Charles  X.,  was  set  up  by  the  Cathoho  League  as 
a  rival  king  to  Henry  IV.  The  ducal  dignity  was 
revived  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  House  of  Condg,  so 
that  the  eldest  son  of  that  House  should  bear  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Bourbon. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  in  France  begins, 
with  Henry  IV.  (q.  v.),  who,  after  the  assassination 
of  Henry  III.,  became,  in  virtue  of  the  Salique  law 
(q.  v.),  the  next  heir  to  the  French  throne.  Through 
Ms  father,  Antoine  de  B.,  king  of  Navarre  and 
Duke  of  Vend6me,  he  was  descended  from  Robert, 
sou  of  Louis  IX.,  and  husband  of  Beatrix,  heiress, 
of  Bourbon.  On  his  assassination  .in  1610,  he 
left,  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  de' 'Medici,  five' 
legitimate  children :  1.  Louis  XIII.  (q.  v.),  his, 
successor  on  the  throne;  2.  J.  B.  Gaston,  Duke 
of  Orleans  (q.  v.),  who  died  in  1660,  and  left  no 
male  heirs ;  3.  Elizabeth,  married  to  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain ;  4.  Christina,  married  to  Victor  Amadeus, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Savoy;  5.  Henrietta,  married 
to  Charles  I.  of  England. — Louis  XIII.,  on  his 
death  in  1643,  left  two  sons  by  his  queen,  Anne  - 
of  Austria :  1.  Louis  XIV.  (q.  v.),  his  successor ; 
and  2.  Philip,  who  received  from  his  elder  brother 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  family  which  has  become  the  younger  B. 
dynasty. — The  Dauphin  Louis,  styled  Monsieur, 
the  son  of  Louis  Xlv.  by  his  marriage  with  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria,  died  on  14th  April  1711,  and 
left  three  sons  by  his  marriage  with  Maria  Anna 
of  Bavaria :  1.  Louis,  Duke  of  Burgundy  (q.  v.) ; 
2.  Philip,  Duke  of  Aujou,  who  afterwards  became 
king  of  Spain,  as  Philip  V. ;  3.  Charles,  Duke  of 
Berri,  who  died  in  1714.— Louis,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gunay,  died  in  1712.  By  his  wife,  Maria  Adelaide  of 
Savoy,  he  had  three  sons,  of  whom  two  died  in  early 
youth,  the  only  one  who  survived  being  Louis  XV., 
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who  succeeded  liis  great-grandfathpr,  Louia  XIV. 
in  1715.  —  Louis  XV.  having  married  Maria 
Leszoyuska,  daughter  of  the  dethroned  king  Stanis- 
laus of  Poland,  had  by  her  a  son,  the  Dauphin 
Louis,  who  married  Maria  Theresa  of  Spain,  and 
died  in  1765,  leaving  three  sons:  1.  Louis  XVL 
(q.  v.),  who  succeeded  hia  grandfather,  Louia  XV., 
in  1774;  2.  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier,  Count  of 
Provence,  afterwards  Louis  XVIIL ;  3.  Charles 
Philippe,  Count  of  Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X. 
— Louis  XVI.  had  three  children  by  hia  queen, 
Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria  :  1.  the  Dauphin 
Louis,  who  died  in  1789 ;  2.  Louis,  called  Louis 
XVII.  (q.  v.),  who  died  in  1795  ;  3.  Marie  Therese 
Charlotte,  styled  Madame  Koyale,  afterwards 
Duchesse  d'Augoulfime  (q.  v.).' — Louis  XVIII.,  had 
no  children ;  buljOharles  X.  had  two  sons :  1.  Louis 
Autoine  de  B.,  Duke  of  Angoulgme  (q.  v.),  who 
was  dauphin  prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and 
died  without  isaue  in  1844;  2.  Charles  Ferdinand, 
Duke  of  Berri  (q.  v.),  who  was  murdered  in  1820. 
The  Dulre  of  Berri  left  two  children :  1.  Marie 
Louise  Therese,  styled  Mademoiselle  d'Artoia, 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Parma;  2.  Henry  Charles 
Ferdinand  Marie  Dieudonng,  Duke  of  Bordeaux, 
now  styled  Covmt'  de  Chambord,  the  representative 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  now  exiled 
from  Prance,  and  whom  the  French  Legitimists 
sometimes  designate  Henry  V. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  founder  of  the 
Orleans  or  younger  branch  of  the  B.  royal  family 
of  France,  was  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans  (q.  v.),  the 
younger  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  He  died  in  1701, 
leaving,  by  his  second  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
Charlotte  of  the  Palatinate,  a  son  of  his  own  name 
as  his  heir,  who  was  Regent  of  France  during  the 
minority  of  Louis  XV.  His  son,  Louis  Philippe, 
Duke  of  Orleans  (born  1703),  married  a  princess  of 
Baden,  and  died  in  1752,  leaving  an  only  son  of 
his  own  name  (b.  1725,  d.  1785),  whose  son  and  heir 
was  tl^iat  Louis  Joseph  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans 
(q.  v.),  so  notable  in  the  French  Revolution,  who 
in  1792  renounced  his  rank,  taking  the  name  of 
Citizen  Egahtg,  and  died  by  the  guUlotiae  iu  1793. 
He  left  four  children :  1.  Louis  Philippe  (q.  v.),  who, 
before  the  Revolution,  was  styled  Duke  of  Chartres 
"—that  being  the  ordinary  title  of  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Orleans  family — became  afterwards  Duke  of 
Orleans,  was  King  of  the  French  from  1830  to  1848, 
and  died  in  England  on  the  26th  of  August  1850 ; 
2.  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  who  died  in  Eng- 
land in  1807 ;  3.  the  Count  de  Beaujolaia,  who 
died  at  Malta  in  1808 ;  4.  Adelaide,  styled  Made- 
moiselle d'Orleans,  b.  1777,  d.  1847. — Louis  Philippe 
left  a  numerous  family  by  his  queen,  Amelia  of 
Naples ;  but  his  eldest  son,  Ferdinand,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  lost  his  life  by  an  accident  on  the  13th  of 
July  1842,  leaving  by  his  wife,  the  Princess  Helen 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  two  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Louis  Philippe  Albert,  now  styled  Count  of 
Paris,  is  the  representative  of  the  younger  or 
Orleans  B.  family  .^Concerning  the  other  members 
of  Louis  Philippe's  fannly,  see  the  article  Lotris 
Phujppe. 

Loius  XIV.  having  succeeded  in  placing  his 
grandson,  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  on  the  throne  of 
Spain  in  1700  as  PhiUp  V.,  this  prince  became  the 
founder  of  the  Spanish  B.  dynasty,  as  well  as  of 
the  B.  dynasties  of  Napjes,  Parma,  and  Piacenza. 
These  dynasties  endured  only  a  temporary  over- 
throw from  thepoKcy  and  arms  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. PhUip  v.  was  succeeded  on  the  Spanish 
throne  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  VI.,  who  died  without 
issue  in  1759,  and  the  crown  fell  to  his  brother, 
Charles  III.,  whose  son  and  successor,  Charles  IV., 
was  compelled  to  resign  it  in  1808,  ia  favour  of 


a  successor  nominated  by  Napoleon,  and  died  at 
Rome  in  1811.  The  two  eldest  sons  of  Charles  IV. 
by  his  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa  of  Parma  were — 
1.  Don  Fernando,  Prince  of  Asturias,  who,  after 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  ascended  the  Spaniah 
throne  aa  Ferdinand  VII.  (q.  v.),  and  whose  eldest 
daughter  is  now  queen  of  Spain ;  2.  Don  Carlos 
(q.  v.),  who,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in 
1833,  became  pretender  to  the  Spanish  throne,  until 
1845,  when  he  resigned  his  pretensions  in  favour  of 
his  son.  Count  de  Montemolm.  He  died  at  Trieste, 
1855.  The  Count  de  Montemolin,  and  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  in  1860,  renounced  all  claini  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.     See  Spain. 

Philip  V.  did  not  succeed  in  keeping  possession 
of  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (q.  v.)  as  of  that  of 
Spain ;  the  House  of  Hapsburg  effecting  its  own 
restoration  there  in  the  person  of  a  son  of  Leopold  I., 
who  in  1720  ascended  the  throne  as  Charles  III. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  peace  of  Vienna,  the  son 
of  Philip  V.  became  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  likewise 
by  the  name  of  Charles  III.  Upon  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Spain  in  1759,  he  gave  up  that 
of  Sicily  to  his  third  son,  Don  Fernando,  called 
Ferdinand  IV.,  with  the  express  stipulation  that  it 
should  never  again  be  occupied  by  a  king  of  Spain.  . 
Ferdinand  IV.  was  compelled  to  yield  to  3ie  French 
arms  in  1806  ;  but  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon, 
he  became  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  was  styled 
Ferdinand  I.  (q.  v.).  His  son,  Francis  I.,  succeeded 
him  ia  1825,  and  died  in  1830,  leaving  the  throne  to 
his  son,  Ferdinand  II.  (q.  v.),  whose  son,  Francis  II., 
is  the  present  king. 

By  the  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe  in  1748,  Austria 
made  over  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  to 
Don  Philip,  the  youngest  son  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain, 
but  vrith  stipulation  of  their  reversion  to  Austria 
on  the  failure  of  his  male  descendants,  or  on  his 
succeeding  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1765  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  I.,  whose  son, 
the  hereditary  Prince  Charles  Louis  Ferdiuand,  was 
made  king  of  Etruria  in  1801,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  mother,  Maria  Louisa  of  Spain;  but 
Etruria  being  soon  incorporated  with  France,  they 
were  completely  dispossessed.  The  Congress  of 
Vienna  assigned  Parma  and  Piacenza  for  life  to 
Maria  Louisa  of  Austria,  the  spouse  of  Napoleon, 
but  meanwhile  indemnified  Maria  Louisa  of  Spain 
with  the  duchy  of  Lucca.  In  1847,  Parma  and 
Piacenza  reverted  to  the  B.  family,  in  the  person  of 
the  former  king  of  Etruria,  Charles  Louis  de  B., 
who  had  succeeded  his  mother  in  Lucca  ia  1824. 
He  abdicated  on  March  14,  1849,  and  was  succeeded 
as  Duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  by  hia  son, 
Charles  III.,  and  he  in  1854  by  his  son  Robert — 
bom  1848^whose  mother,  Maria  Louiaa  Theresa 
de  B.,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Berri,  then  became 
regent  of  the  duchies.  The  B.  family  lost  theae 
duchiea  in  1859.  See  Italy  and  Pakma;  and  see 
Coiffier-Demoret,  Histoire  du  Bourbonnaia  et  fle& 
Bourbons  .(2  vols.,  Par.-  1828) ;  Aohaintre,  Histoire 
Ghronologique  et  GSn^ahgique  de  la  Maison  Royale 
de  Bourbon  (2  vols.,  Par.  1825). 

BOURBON,  Chaelbs,  Duke  dtt  Bouebonnais, 
styled  Constable  de  Bouebon,  born  1489,  was  the 
son  of  the  Count  of  Montpensier ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  his 
marriage  with  the  only  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  he  united  in  his  own  possession  the  vast 
eatatea  of  both  these  branches  of  the  Bourbon 
family.  Holding  a  very  high  position  in  virtue  of 
his  birth  and  wealth,  he  soon  shewed  himself  to 
be  no  ordinary  character,  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 
exploits  in  arms,  and  by  his  rigid  morals  and  severe 
taciturn  disposition.  At  the  age  of  26,  he  received 
from  Francis  I.  the  Constable's  sword,  and  was  sent 
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to  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army,  which  he  disci- 
plined on  the  march;  and  crossing  the  Alps  by 
,  passes  previonsly  deemed  impracticable,  he  surprised 
th^  hostile  generals,  won  the  battle  of  Marignan 
(1515),  and  within  a  few  days  placed  the  keys  of 
the  citadel  of  Milan  in  the  king's  hand,  acquiring 
for  himself  by  these  exploits  the  reputation  of  the 
greatest  general  of  his  time.  But  Maria  Louisa, 
■the  king's  mother,  became  enamoured  of  the  brave 
Constable;  and  he,  although  a  widower,  declined 
her  hand,  openly  declaring  that  he  deemed  her  a 
woman  devoid  of  modesty,  and  not  to  be  thought 
of  for  a  wife.  Her  revenge  led  to  the  seizure,  on 
behalf  of  the  crown,  of  the  estates  which  he  had 
acquired  through  hia  wife,  and  the  withholding 
of  his  pay  as  Constable.  Thus  deeply  iojured,  he 
renounced  the  interest  of  France,  and  concluded 
a  private  alliance  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
and  with  Henry  VIH.  of  England.  The  former 
agreed  to  give  him  in  marriage  his  sister,  Eleo- 
nora,  who  had  Portugal  as  her  jointure,  and  to 
make  an  independent  kingdom  for  him  of  Pro- 
vence and  Dauphing,  with  his  own  possessions 
of  the  Bourbonnais  and  Auvergne.  The  rest  of 
Eranee  was  to  be  apportioned  between  the  two 
confederates.  The  king,  who  was  engaged  in  an 
expedition  to  Italy,  received  intelligence  of  this 
conspiracy.  Forthwith  he  proceeded  in  person 
to  the  Constable,  and  offered  him  restoration  to 
favour  and  also  of  his  estates.  The  Constable, 
however,  did  not  trust  him,  but  fled  in  disguise, 
and  reached  Franohe  ComtS  in  1523.  In  order  not 
to  appear  as  a  furitive  to  the  Spanish  army,  which 
awaited  him  in  Lombardy,  he  drew  around  him 
6000  German  lancers,  and  soon  contrived  to  gain 
their  entire  attachment.  He  attacked,  in  1524,  the 
French  army  on  its  march  over  the  Alps,  and 
thought  to  have  advanced  to  the  heart  of  France 
with  tbe  Spaniards,  whose  general  he  had  been 
appointed  by  the  emperor.  But  Charles  V.  did 
not  entirely  trust  him,  and  appointed  the  Marquis 
of  Pescara  to  assist  and  watch  him.  He  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  Marseille,  on 
the  approach  of  Francis  I.  with  a  great  army. 
He  repassed  the  Alps,  and  took  his  revenge 
in  the  battle  of  Pavia,  24th  February  1525,  where 
the  king  was  made  a  prisoner.  He  now  went 
to  Madnd,  but  soon  found  himself  entirely  dis- 
appointed in  his  hopes,  and  was  sent  back  to 
Lombardy  by  Charles  V.  Without  money  or 
support,  surrounded  by  daring  and  mutinous  bands, 
he  conceived  a  plan  to  found  for  himself  an 
independent  dominion  of  his  own,  and  to  imite 
himself  with  France  against  Spain.  Hastily  gather- 
ing together  the  wild  bands  around  Milan,  he 
led  them  against  Rome ;  and  on  6th  May  1527, 
unprovided  with  things  necessary  for  a  siege, 
appeared  before  the  waUs  of  that  city.  Eesolved  to 
conquer  or  die,  he  led  up  his  troops  in  the  most 
impetuous  manner,  and  eagerly  seized  with  his 
own  hands  a  scaling-ladder,  in  order  to  make  his 
way  over  a  weak  place  of  the  walls,  when  he  was 
mortally  wounded  by  a  bullet,  which  Benvenuto 
Cellini  afterwards  asserted  that  he  had  shot.  His 
death  was  kept  secret  for  a  time  from  the  storming 
army  under  his  command.  When  it  departed  from 
Home  two  months  after,  his  corpse,  which  the 
soldiers  would  not  part  with,  was  taken  with  them, 
and  buried  at  Gaeta,  under  a  magnificent  monument, 
which,  however,  was  afterwards  destroyed. 

BOURBONNAIS,  a  gently  undulating,  terrace- 
formed  district  in  the  centre  of  France,  northward 
of  the  high  lands  of  Auvergne,  abounding  in  grain, 
fruits,  wine,  iron,  marble,  and  mineral  springs. 
From  1327  to  1523,  it  formed  the  duchy  of  Bourbon, 
and  afterwards,  becoming  a  domain  of  the  crown, 
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it  formed  a  separate  province  of  France.  It  now 
constitutes  the  department  of  Allier,  and  part  of 
the  department  of  Cher.  The  capital  was  Moulins. 
BOUBBONNB-LES-BAINS,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Haute-Mame,  about  20  miles 
east-north-east  of  Langres.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Borne  and  the  Aspance, 
and  has  some  fine  promenades  and  manufactures  of 
cotton  hosiery  and  cutlery.  Its  chief  feature,  how- 
ever, is  its  saline  springs,  which  range  in  temper- 
ature from  121° — 136°  F.,  and  are  much  resorted 
to  by  people  suffering  from  chronic  complaints  or 
old  Wounds.    Pop.  3458. 

BOTJRDALOUE,  Louis,  one  of  the  greatest 
pulpit  orators  of  France,  was  bom  at  Bourges,  20th 
August  1632,  and  having,  at  the  age  of  16,  entered 
into  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  obtained  in  succession 
the  chairs  of  Humanity,  Rhetoric,  Philosophy,  and 
Theological  Ethics  in  the  academy  of  his  native 
place.  He  shewed  a  great  capacity  for  science,  but 
his  remarkable  powers  of  eloquence  led  his  superiors 
finally  to  determine  upon  employing  him  as  a 
preacher.  Disdaining  the  inflated  style  prevalent 
among  the  tasteless  pulpit  orators  of  his  time,  he 
assailed  with  manly  vigour  and  truly  rehgious 
earnestness  the  passions,  weaknesses,  and  errors  of 
men.  The  dignity  of  his  maimer  and  the  fire  of  hia 
eloquence  made  him  famous  even  when  the  pubUo 
mind  was  occupied  with  the  festivities  of  Versailles, 
the  victories  of  Tiu:enue,  and  the  literary  master- 
pieces of  Corueille  and  Racine.  At  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  he  was  remarkably  well  received. 
After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he 
was  sent  to  Moutpellier  in  1686,  to  labour  among 
the  Protestants  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  B.  particularly  understood  how  to  accom- 
modate his  eloquence  to  the  minds  of  those  whom 
he  addressed.  Simple  among  the  simple,  a  dialec- 
tician among  ecclesiastics,  he  was  equally  a  favourite 
with  the  common  people  and  with  the  learned  and 
the  great.  He  was  also  much  esteemed  and  beloved 
as  a  man ;  and  in  aU  circumstances,  maintained 
unimpeached  a  high  reputation  for  candour  and 
honesty.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  he  relin- 
quished the  pulpit,  and  devoted  his  time  to  hospi- 
tals, prisons,  and  pious  institutions.  He  died  at 
Paris  13th  May  1704.  How  thoroughly  his  reli- 
gious sentiments  were  governed  by  the  theological 
tenets  of  his  church,  may  be  perceived  from  these 
remarkable  words  which  he  uttered  on  his  death- 
bed :  '  It  is  highly  reasonable  that  God  be  fully 
satisfied;  and  at  least  in  purgatory  I  wiU  suffer 
with  patience  and  with  love.'  Several  editions  have 
appeared  of  the  collected  works  of  B.  (as  16  vols., 
Versailles,  1812,  and  most  recently  in  the  PanlMon 
Limraire,  3  vols.,  Par.  1838).  The  best  edition  of 
his  sermons  is  that  published  xmder  the  care  of 
Bretonneau  (16  vols,  and  18  vols.,  Par.  1707 — 1734). 
His  life  was  written  by  Madame  de  Pringy. 

BOURDON  DB  L'OISB,  Feaj^qois  Louis,  a 
notorious  character  of  the  French  Revolution,  was 
born  in  the  middle  of  last  century  at  Saint  Remy, 
near  Compifegne,  and  became  a  procurator  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  He  helped  to  storm  the 
Tuileries  on  10th  August  1792.  He  shortly  after- 
wards obtained  a  seat  in  the  Convention  by  a  trick, 
presenting  himself  as  the  regidarly  elected  deputy 
for  the  department  of  Gise,  in  which  he  had  actually 
been  defeated  by  a  namesake  who  was  elected  also 
for  that  of  Loiret.  The  trick  was  subsequently 
discovered,  but  he  was  not  ejected.  B.  contributed 
much  to  bring  about  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI., 
the  insurrection  of  31st  May,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Girondists.  He  was  sent  to  La  Vendue,  where, 
however,  he  loudly  condemned  the  revolutionary 
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cruelties,  and  appeared  in  the  character  of  a 
moderate.  Obnoxious  on  this  account  to  Eobea- 
pierre  and  H6bert,  and  fearing  for  hia  head,  he 
urged  on  with  the  greatest  eagerness  the  overthrow 
«f  the  Terrorists  on  the  9th  Thermidor  (27th  July 
1794).  From  this  time  forth,  B.  shewed  himself  an 
•enemy  of  the  clubs,  and  a  protector  of  the  nobles 
■and  the  priests.  In  consequence  of  the  insurrection 
of  13th  Vendgmiaire  (5th  October  1795),  he  was 
sent  as  commissioner  to  Chartres,  where  he  behaved 
harshly  and  brutally.  He  passed  from  the  Conven- 
tion into  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  became  a 
persecutor  of  the  republicans,  and  joined  a  royalist 
■club.  The  Directory  placed  him  upon  the  proscrip- 
tion list  after  the  18th  Fructidor  (4th  September 
1797).  He  was  transported  to  Cayenne,  where,  in  a 
short  time,  he  died  in  great  misery,  tortured  with 
remorse. 

BOURGELAT,  Clattoe,  founder  of  the  first 
veterinary  school,  and  consequently  the  first  to 
institute  a  distinct  profession  of  veterinary  surgeons. 
Born  in  Lyon  in  1712,  he  died  there  in  1799.  He 
was  a  learned  lawyer,  an  able  writer,  and  the 
bosom-friend  of  the  great  D'.Alembert,  enjoying  also 
■the  esteem  of  Pembroke,  Voltaire,  Buffon,  and 
Haller.  He  was  instigated  to  further  the  cause  of 
veterinary  science  from  a  natural  liking  for  horses, 
and  conceived  the  idea  of  educating  men  to  alle- 
viate their  infirmities  and  those  of  other  domestic 
animals.  In  the  execution  of  this  project  he  found 
a  friend  and  collaborator  in  a  minister  of  Lyon, 
Bertin  ;  and  in  1761,  the  iirst  veterinary  school  was 
opened  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  It  was  patron- 
ised by  royalty,  and  students  flocked  to  it  from 
sUl  parts  of  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Probably  the  only  dark 
spot  in  B.'a  veterinary  career  is  his  treatment  of 
Vial  de  St  Bel,  who,  persecuted  by  his  colleagues 
in  France,  came  to  Ikigland,  and  founded  the  St 
Pancras  College,  Camden  Town,  London,  in  1792. 
B.  had,  however,  endowed  the  Lyon  school  with 
so  much  vital  energy  that  it  has  maintained  itself 
in  the  foremost  ranks.  From  it  all  other  colleges  in 
Europe  sprang,  and  with  them  it  has  kept  pace, 
being  superior  to  the  majority,  and  rivafliug  the 
very  best,  even  those  of  Paris  and  Berliu. 

B.  wrote  much — his  works  on  Farriery,  Materia 
Medica,  External  Form,  Contagious  Diseases,  and 
on  the  various  apparatus  and  bandages  used  for 
'  quadrupeds,  being  stiU  highly  esteemed. 

BOURG-EN-BRESSE,  a  town  of  France,  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  Ain,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Reyssousse,  about  20  miles  east- 
aouth-east  of  Macon.  It  is  well  built,  has  several 
public  fountains,  a  statue  to  Bichat,  the  celebrated 
anatomist,  who  was  a  student  at  the  hospital  here, 
a,  museum,  a  fine  corn-market,  and  a  public  library 
of  19,000  volumes.  The  distinguished  astronomer, 
Lalande,  was  a  native  of  B.  It  has  manufactures  of 
linen,  cotton,  hosiery,  and  leather,  and  a  trade  in 
agricultural  produce.  The  town  was  captured  by 
the  allies  in  1814.    Pop.  8144. 

BOXJRGEOI'SIE,  a  French  term,  but  now  not 
unfrequently  employed  in  English,  German,  and 
other  languages.  It  denotes  the  citizens  of  towns 
as  a  rank  or  class  of  society,  including  persons  from 
the  condition  of  heads  of  manufacturing  or  mer- 
cantile establishments,  down  to  master-tradesmen. 
The  French  B.  have  long  been  extremely  hostile  to 
the  aristocracy,  but  have  themselves  latterly  become 
the  object  of  attack  on  the  part  of  the  operatives 
and  of  the  extreme  radical  or  red  republican  party. 
The  term  bourgeois,  from  which  B.  is  formed,  is 
quite  distinct  in  meaning  from  citoym,  the  latter 
term  designating  a  citizen  of  the  state. 


BOURGES,  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Cher,  in  France,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Auron  and  the  Eure,  123  miles 
south  of  Paris.  B.  is  divided  into  an  old  and  new 
town,  the  latter  being  built  round  the  former.  Its 
houses  are  of  antique  architecture,  and  its  streets 
crooked  and  dirty.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
ramparts  flanked  with  high  towers,  some  of  which 
stiU  remain ;  but  the  ramparts  have  been  converted 
into  promenades,  with  avenues  of  chestnut,  walnut, 
and  mulberry  trees.  B.  has  one  of  the  noblest  Gothic 
cathedrals  in  Europe,  lighted  by  59  splendid  painted 
windows.  Its  university,  suppressed  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, enjoyed  great  reputation.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woollen,  cutlery,  beer,  &c.,  and  a  trade  in  hemp, 
grain,  and  porcelain.  Pop.  19,434.  B.  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  being  the  Avaricum  of  the  Gauls, 
m  the  country  of  the  Bituriges  Cubi.  Taken  by 
Caesar  in  52  B.C.,  it  was  afterwards  named  Bitu'rica, 
and  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Aquitania  Prima.  In  the  middle  ages,  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Berri.  Charles  VII.  had 
his  residence  at  B.,  when  almost  all  France  had  been 
taken  from  him  by  the  English;  and  its  H6tel  de 
ViUe  was  originally  the  abode  of  his  unfortunate 
mioister,  Jacques  Coeur.  Louis  XI.  was  born  at  B. 
Of  the  seven  ecclesiastical  synods  held  at  B.,  that 
of  1438 — in  which  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  the 
GaUican  Church  was  estabhshed  with  approbation 
of  Charles  VII.,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Council 
of  Basel,  relative  to  the  limitation  of  the  papal 
power  and  the  security  of  the  king's  prerogatives, 
were  confirmed-;— was  the  most  important. 

BOTJRIGN'OK',  Antoinette,  a  celebrated  reli- 
gious visionary,  bom  at  LiUe  13th  January  1616. 
Her  father  was  a  merchant,  and  she  inherited  from 
Tiim  a  considerable  patrimony.  She  was  so  ugly  an 
infant,  that  there  was  some  thought  of  killing  her 
as  a  monstrous  birth.  Her  intellect,  however,  was 
very  acute,  and  its  powers  were  early  developed, 
along  with  a  tendency  to  religious  mysticism,  which 
was  much  encouraged  by  the  reading  of  mystic 
books,  till  her  imagination  became  inflamed,  and  she 
began  to  fancy  that  she  saw  visions,  conversed  with 
God,  received  special  revelations,  and  was  called  to 
restore  the  pure  spirit  of  the  gospel.  By  the  good 
offices  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  she  obtained 
admission  into  a  convent,  where  she  won  over  some 
of  the  nuns  to  her  opinions,  and  soon  found  herself 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  party.  She  after- 
wards had  charge  of  a  hospital  at  LUle,  but  from 
this  position  she  was  driven  in  consequence  of  her 
extravagant  fancies.  She  now  travelled  through 
various  coimtries,  her  enthusiasm  gaining  proselytes, 
whose  conversion,  she  said,  caused  the  pains  of 
childbirth  in  her  person.  At  last  she  was  appointed 
head  of  a  hospital  iu  East  Friesland.  She  died 
at  Praneker  30th  October  1680.  According  to 
Madame  B.,  religion  consists  in  internal  emotion, 
and  not  in  either  knowledge  or  practice.  Her 
own  character  exhibited  a  strange  combination  of 
pride  and  avarice,  with  a  sort  of  mystic  piety.  She 
never  gave  anything  to  the  poor,  alleging  as  a 
reason  that  she  had  consecrated  all  to  God.  Some 
of  her  pretended  revelations  were  of  the  most 
indecent  nature;  many  of  them  were  extremely 
ridiculous ;  yet  many  persons  of  intelligence  and 
learning  believed  in  them,  and  adopted  the  peculiar 
form  of  mysticism  which  soon  began  to  receive 
the  name  of  Bourignianism.  .Among  the  chief 
expounders  of  it  was  Peter  Poiret,  a  Calvinistio 
minister.  It  spread  to  a  remarkable  extent  both 
among  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants ;  and  about 
the  end  of  the  17th  c,  and  beginning  of  the '18th, 
prevailed  so  much  in  Scotland,  that  a  solemn  renun- 
ciation of  it  was  demanded  from  every  entrant  on 
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tte  ministry  at  his  ordination.  A  minister  of 
Aberdeen  was  deposed  for  it  in  1701.  The  formal 
renunciation  of  Bonrignianism  is  still  continued  in 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  but  has  been 
given  up  as  needless  by  other  Presbyterian  churches. 
The  ■works  of  Madame  B.  were  edited  by  Poiret 
(25  vols.,  Amst.  1676—1684;  2d  edit.  1717).  They 
exhibit  not  a  little  fiery  eloquence. 

BOTJRMOiSfT,  Louis  Atjsustb  Viotob  de 
Gaisnb,  Cotoit  de,  a  French  marshal,  and  the  con- 
queror of  Algiers,  was  bom  in  1773  at  his  paternal 
castle  of  Bourmont,  in  Aujou,  went  into  exile  at  the 
Kevolution,  served  as  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the 
Prince  of  CondS,  and  from  1793  to  1796  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  anti-revolutionary  struggle  in  La 
Vend§e.  Subsequently,  he  obtained  the  favour 
of  the  First  Consul.  Under  the  Empire,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  colonelcy  in  the  army  of  Naples,  and 
was  soon  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
In  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814,  he  distinguished 
himself  upon  a  number  of  occasions,  particularly  ia 
the  battle  of  Dresden,  and  by  the  defence  of  Nogent, 
upon  account  of  which  Napoleon  promoted  him  to 
the  rank  of  a  general  of  division.  On  31st  March 
1814,  he  declared  for  the  Bourbons,  and  received  the 
command  of  a  military  division  during  the  first 
Restoration ;  yet,  on  Napoleon's  return,  he  went 
over  to  him,  and  was  iatrusted  with  the  command 
of  a  division  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle.  On  the 
evening  before  the  battle  of  Limy,  he  deserted,  and 
betook  himself  to  Louis  XVIII.,  at  Ghent.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  B.  was  singularly  ungenerous 
in  choosing  such  a  moment  to  resign,  nor  is  there 
anything  in  his  career  to  make  us  suppose  he  was 
actuated  by  any  high  principle  in  what  he  did.  His 
evidence  went  a  considerable  way  in  briugiag  about 
the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Marshal  Ney. 
He  received  high  mihtary  employment  under  Louis 
XVIII.  Distinguishing  himself  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  as  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  king,  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  war  in  1829,  and  in  this  office 
displayed  great  activity.  When  the  expedition 
against  Algiers  was  undertaken  in  April  1830,  he 
received  the  chief  command  of  the  troops,  and  the 
rapid  success  of  the  expedition  was  ascribed  to  his 
prudence  and  energy.  For  this  he  received  the 
marshal's  baton  on  22d  July,  but  on  the  revolution 
taking  place  in  that  month,  he  was  superseded  in 
his  command,  and  went  to  England  to  share  the 
exile  of  Charles  X.  Kefusing  to  take  the  legal  oath, 
he  was  struck  oflf  the  lists  of  the  French  army  and 
peerage  in  1832.  In  1833,  Don  Miguel  of  Portugal 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but  the  cam- 
paign was  brief  and  unsuccessful.  B.  finally  settled 
on  his  estate  in  Anjou,  and  died  there  in  October 
1846.  " 

BOURNE,  Hugh,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Primitive  Methodists,  was  bom  3d  April  1772  at 
Fordhays,  in  Stafl^ordshire.  Originally  a  preacher 
among  the  Wesleyau  Methodists,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  fervour  of  his  religious  senti- 
ments, and  by  the  zeal  which  he  displayed  for 
the  conversion  of  the  ungodly.  His  enthusiasm 
for  '  revivals '  and  open-air  meetings,  however, 
received  no  countenance  from  the  leading  clergy- 
men of  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged. 
In  1808,  B.  was  cut  off  from  the  Wesleyau  con- 
nection, strange  to  say,  for  following  much  the 
same  course  of  earnest  evangelisation  as  Wesley 
himself  had  done.  He  was  not,  however,  alarmed. 
His  preaching  was  wonderfully  acceptable,  and 
he  quickly  gathered  round  him  many  devoted 
adherents.  In  March  1810,  a  committee  of  ten 
members  was  formed.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  official  organisation  of  the  body.    In  1818, 


B.  published  in  the  Primitive  MetJiodist  Magazine, 
a  narrative  of  his  labours  and  of  those  of  his 
coadjutors.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  visited 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Canada,  and  the  United  States, 
where  his  ministrations  were  attended  with  great 
success.  He  died  at  Bemersley,  in  Staffordshire, 
11th  October  1852. 

BOURNE,  Vincent,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
Latin  versifiers  that  England  ever  produced,  was 
born  about  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  In 
1714,  he  entered  Trmity  College,  Cambridge;  in 
1721,  he  took  his  degree  of  A.M.,  and  subsequently 
he  was  appointed  usher  in  Westminster  School 
He  died  December  2,  1747.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  praise  too  highly  B.'s  exquisite  contributions  to 
Latin  poetry.  They  will  stand  comparison,  not 
only  in  point  of  Latinity,  but  also  in  point  of  origi- 
nality, with  the  choicest  productions  of  the  ancient 
Roman  poets.  A  gracefulness  which  pervades 
thought,  sentiment,  and  expression,  is  their  essen- 
tial characteristic.  The  subject  is  indeed  often 
insignificant,  but  the  treatment  is  always  perfect. 
His  translations  of  English  ballads  and  other 
lyrics  into  Latin  are  wonderfully  felicitous,  every 
beauty  being  retained  with  the  most  delicate  skiU, 
and  every  defect  being  most  carefully  remedied. 
Cowper,  Beattie,  Charles  Lamb;  and  others  have 
expressed  their  admiration  of  B.'s  singularly  fine 
genius,  for  assuredly  a  gift  so  rare  as  that  which 
enables  a  man  to  find  a  complete  utterance  for  his 
ideas  in  a  dead  tongue,  deserves  the  name.  The, 
first  edition  of  B.'s  poems  appeared  in  1734.  Their 
number  was  enlarged  in  a  subsequent  edition, 

BOU'RNOUSB  is  the  Arabic  name  of  a  garment 
worn  in  Algeria,  Marocco,  and  other  parts  of  North 
Africa.  It  is  a  large  wooUeu  mantle,  worn  above 
the  other  attire  of  the  natives,  and  having  a  hood, 
which  is  thrown  over  the  head  in  rainy  weather. 
The  B.  is  generally  white,  though  distinguished 
individuals  wear  it  of  various  colours — blue,  green, 
red,  &e.  It  has  been  long  in  use  among  the 
Spaniards  under  the  name  of  albornoz.  Through 
the  conquest  of  Algeria  by  the  French,  the  B.  was 
imported  into  France  and  England,  although  its 
original  form  has  been  considerably  altered. 

BOURRIBNNE,  Louis  Antoinb  Fauvelet  de, 
the  secretary  and  early  friend  of  Napoleon  I., 
was  bom  at  Sens,  9th  July  1769,  and  received 
his  education  in  the  military  school  at  Briennej  , 
where  he  formed  the  closest  intimacy  with  the 
future  emperor.  He  became,  in  1792,  secretary  to 
the  embassy  at  Stuttgart.  Deprived  of  this  office 
by  the  breaking  out  of  war,  he  lived  for  some 
time  a  rather  retired  life,  until,  in  1797,  his 
former  school-fellow  appointed  him  his  secretary. 
He  accompanied  him  to  Egypt  and  to  Italy,  and 
in  1801  was  nominated  a  councillor  of  state.  In 
1802  he  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  for  being 
implicated  in  the  dishonourable  bankruptcy  of  the 
house  of  Coulon,  army-contractors ;  but  in  1805  he 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  States  of  the 
Circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  in  this  capacity  resided 
long  at  Hamburg.  His  tendency  to  peculation, 
however,  necessitated  his  return  to  France,  where 
he  had  to  refund  1,000,000  francs  into  the  public 
treasury.  He  now  decidedly  joined  the  party 
which  sought  the  overthrow  of  the  emperor  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  He  was  treated 
vpith  little  consideration  by  them  during  the  first 
Restoration,  yet  he  followed  Louis  XVIII.  in  his 
flight  to  the  Netherlands  upon  Napoleon's  return, 
and  upon  the  second  Restoration  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  a  minister  of  state.  As  deputy 
from  the  department  of  Yonne  in  1815  and  1821,  he 
shewed  his  weakness  of  character  by  opposing  aU 
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liberal  measures,  and  even  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  science  "and  popular  education.  The 
revolution  of  1830,  and  the  loss  of  his  fortune 
(occasioned  by  extravagance),  caused  his  reason 
to  give  vfay,  and  he  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum  at 
Caen,  7th  February  1834.  His  Memoirs  concerning 
Napoleon,  the  Directory,  the  Consulate,  the  Empire, 
and  the  Eestoration  (M^moires  sur  Napoleon,  &c., 
10  vols.,  Par.  1829),  gave  many  new  explanations 
■of  the  events  of  his  time,  but  were  declared  by 
contemporaries  to  be  in  many  respects  untrust- 
■worthy.  See  the  article  Boulay  de  la  Meuethe. 
The  work,  however,  is  one  which  must  always 
constitute  an  important  part  of  the  materials  of 
history.  A  work  entitled  Histoire  de  Bonaparte 
par  un  Homme  qui  ne  I'a  pas  quittS  depuis  15  Ans, 
has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  him. 

BOU'SSA,  a  town  of  Sudan,  Central  Africa, 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on 
an  island  in  the  Niger,  in  lat.  10°  14'  N.,  and  long. 
5°  20'  E.  It  is  hemmed  in  by  rooks,  and  being  also 
surrounded  by  walls,  is  a  place  of  very  considerable 
strength.  Population  estimated  at  from  10,000  to 
18,000.  A  Inelancholy  interest  attaches  to  B.  as 
being  the  death-scene  of  Mimgo  Park  (q.  v.). 

BOUSSINGATJLT,  Jeau  Baptiste  Joseph 
DxEuroNNi,  a  French  chemist,  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  investigations  relative  to  agriculture, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  2d  February  1802,  attended 
the  mining  school  at  St  Etienne,  and  went  in 
the  employment  of  an  English  mining  company 
to  South  America;  where,  besides  his  professional 
and  scientific  labours,  he  served  as  a  colonel  under 
Bolivar  in  the  South  American  war  of  liberty. 
Eetuming  to  France,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Lyon,  and  in  1839  was  admitted  into 
the  Institute,  and  appointed  to  the  chair  of  agri- 
culture in  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Measures, 
Paris.  In  1848,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  voted  with  the  moderate 
KepubKcans.  After  the  coup  cH&tat,  he  retired  from 
political  life.  In  1857,  he  was  made  commander  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  His  Economie  Burale  (2  vols.. 
Par.  1844;  2d  ed..  Par.  1849)  embodies  the  result  of 
experiments  and  investigations  which  have  won  for 
'^|^rn  a  European  reputation.  It  contributed  much 
to  the  promotion  of  the  infant  science  of  agricultural 
chemistry,  and  has  been  translated  into  English 
(Lond.  1845)  and  German.  B.  is  the  author  of 
numerous  valuable  papers  in  scientific  periodicals, 
which  were  collectad  and  published  in  1854,  and  is 
one  of  the  authors  of  a  report  on  the  means  of  dis- 
covering the  presence  of  arsenic  in  cases  of  poisoning 
(Par.  1841). 

BOTJSSO'LE  STRAIT  passes  through  the  Kurile 
Islands,  uniting  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Lat.  46°  30'  N.  It  takes  its  name  from  one 
of  the  vessels  of  La  Perouse,  who,  soon  after  Cook's 
death,  nobly  emulated,  on  the  north-east  coasts  of 
Asia,  that  navigator's  explorations  on  the  north-west 
shores  of  America. 

BOUSTEOPHE'DON  (Gr.  hom,  an  ox,  and 
strepfio,  I  turn),  a  word  used  to  describe  a  mode  of 
writing  practised  by  the  Greeks  in  the  earlier 
period  of  their  history— viz.,  in  which  the  lines  did 
not  proceed  uninterruptedly  from  left  to :  right, 
but  alternately,  the  first  line  being  written  from 
right  to  left,  the  second  from  left  to  right,  &c. 
Examples  are  frequently  found  in  coins  and  inscrip- 
tions. The  method  received  its  name  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  path  made  by  oxen  in  ploughing 
a  field. 

BOUTERWEK,  Feiedbich,  a  German  philo- 
sophical and  sesthetical  author  of  merit,  was  born 


on  15th  April  1766  at  Oker,  near  Goslar,  in  the 
Harz  district.  He  at  first  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  law;  but  in  the  second  year  of  his 
academic  course  at  G'dttingen  he  relinquished  it, 
imagining  that  his  proper  vocation  was  to  be  a  poet. 
Besides  poems,  he  wrote  the  romance  of  Count 
Donamar  (Oraf  Donamar,  3  vols.,  Gotfe  1791 — 1793; 
2d  ed.,  1798—1800).  Not  finding,  however,  that  suc- 
cess which  he  expected  in  this  career,  he  renounced 
it,  and  devoted  his  whole  energies  thenceforth 
to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  of  the  history  of 
Hterature.  In  philosophy,  he  was  at  first  a  zealous 
follower  of  Kant,  but  afterwards  adopte'd  the  system 
of  Jacobi.  He  began  to  give  lectures  in  Giittingeu 
in  1791,  and  became  extraordinary  professor  of 
philosophy  in  1797,  and  ordinary  professor  in  1802. 
He  produced  several  works  on  philosophy ;  but  his 
great  work,  on  which  his  reputation  really  depends, 
is  his  History  of  Modern  Poetry  and  Eloquence 
(Oeschichte  der  neiiern  Poesie  und  Seredsamkeit, 
12  vols.,  Gott.  1801—1819),  one  of  the  best  works 
of  its  kind  which  Germany  has  produced.  The  part 
relating  to  Spanish  literature  is  especially  valuable, 
and  has  been  translated  into  Spanish  and  much 
enlarged  by  Jos.  Gomez  de  la  Cortina  and  Nic. 
Hugelde  de  Molinedo  (3  vols.,  Madrid,  1828).  B. 
died  at  Gottingen  in  1828. 

BOUTS-EIMES  (Fr.  '  rhymed  endiags  ')  are  a 
kind  of  verses  the  making  of  which  forms  a  social 
amusement.  Some  one  of  the  party  gives  out  the 
rhymes  or  endings  of  a  stanza,  and  the  others  have 
to  fill  up  the  lines  as  they  best  may.  Suppose  the 
rhymes  prescribed  are  wave,  lie;  brave,  die;  the 
following  are  two  of  the  ways  in  which  the  lines 
might  be  completed : 

Dark  are  the  secrets  of  the  gulfing        •  wave, 

"Where,  wrapped  in  death,  so  many  heroes  lie  ; 

Yet  glorious  death 's  the  guerdon  of  the  brave, 

And  those  who  bravely  live  can  bravely  die. 

Whenever  I  sail  on  the  wave, 

O'ercome  with  sea-sickness  I  lie ; 

I  can  sing  of  '  the  sea,'  and  look  brave ; 

"When  I  feel  it,  I  feel  like  to  die. 

BOXJVET,  Joach.,  a  learned  French  Jesuit,  wlio 
was  sent  by  Loms  XIV.  to  China,  to  acquire 
information  concerning  that  country,  which  he 
reached,  along  with  five  other  missionaries,  in  July 
1686.  Being  invited  to  Pekin,  the  missionaries 
received  permission  to  disperse  themselves  over  the 
whole  Chinese  empire,  except  B.  and  Gerbillon,  who 
were  required  to  remain  in  attendance  upon  the 
emperor,  the  famous  Kanghi,  whose  respect  and 
confidence  they  soon  acquired  in  a  high  degree.  He 
committed  to  them  the  erection  of  great  buildings, 
and  was  so  pleased  with  their  performances,  that  he 
not  only  caused  a  church  and  a  residence  for  them 
to  be  built  within  the  bounds  of  his  palace,  but 
commissioned  B.  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
and  to  engage  as  many  missionaries  as  he  could 
find.  B.  arrived  in  France  in  1697,  and  brought 
with  him,  for  the  king,  about  fifty  Chinese  works. 
He  returned  again  to  China  in  1699  with  ten  new 
missionaries,  amongst  whom  was  the  learned  Par- 
renin.  He  died  at  Pekin,  June  28, 1732,  after  having 
laboured  indefatigably  in  the  cause  of  science,  in 
that  distant  scene,  for  50  years.  He  has  left  four 
diSerent  accounts  of  his  various  travels,  and  a  work 
entitled  ^i!ai  Prisent  de  la  Chine,  en  Figures  Gravies, 
par  Griffart  (Par.  1697). 

BOVBY  COAL  is  a  form  of  wood-coal  or  lignite, 
which  derives  its  name  from  being  found  at  Bovey, 
in  Devonshire. 

BO'VID.^  (Lat.  los,  an  ox),  a  family  of  ruminating 
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mammalia  (aee  Euminajitia),  to  which  different 
limits  have  been  assigned  by  different  naturalists, 
but  which  is  generally  regarded  as  equal  in  extent 
to  the  Linnsean  genus  Bos,  or  to  what  is  popu- 
larly called  the  ox  tribe.  The  B.  are  all  large 
animals,  with  stout  limbs  and  broad  muzzle.  The 
facial  outlirie  is  nearly  straight.  Their  dentition 
agrees  with  that  of  some  of  the  other  rumin- 
ants, as  sheep,  goats,  and  antelopes :  they  have 
eight  cutting-teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  none 
in  the  upper,  but  instead  of  them,  a  fibrous  and 
elastic  -pad,  which  covers  the  convex  extremity  of 
the  anterior  maxillary-bone ;  they  have  no  canine 
teeth,  but  a  large  interval  between  the  cutting-teeth 
and  the  grinders,  which  are  six  on  each  side  in  each 
jaw.  In  eating,  they  coUect  and  roU  the  grass 
together  '  by  means  of  the  long  and  movable 
tongue ;  it  is  firmly  held  between  the  lower  cutting- 
teeth  and  the  pad,  the  cartilaginous  upper  lip 
assisting  in  this ;  and  then,  by  a  sudden  nodding 
motion  of  the  head,  the  little  roll  of  herbage  is 
either  torn  or  cut  off,  or  partly  both  torn  and 
cut.'  Both  sexes  are  furnished  with  unbranched 
tapering  horns,  which  are  directed  more  or  less 
laterally,  and  generally  upwards  and  forwards,  and 
are  usually  curved  throughout  their  whole  length. 
There  are,  however,  breeds  of  the  common  ox,  in 
which  both  sexes  are  destitute  of  horns.  The  tail 
is  rather  long,  and  terminated  by  a  tuft  of  long 
hair.  The  females  have  four  teats.  All  the  B.  are 
gregarious.  Native  species  are  found  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America.  Fossil  remains 
of  species  which  no  longer  exist  have  been  found  in 
pliocene  and  pleistocene  deposits.  The  number  of 
existing  species  is  by  no  means  certain ;  as,  besides 
the  difficulty  of  deciding  in  some  cases  what  are  to 
be  deemed  species  and  what  merely  varieties,  there 
is  still  a  great  deficiency  of  accurate  information 
concerning  the  B.  of  different  parts  of  the  world. 
The  very  magnitude  of  the  animals  has  probably 
prevented  so  frequent  a  comparison  of  specimens  as 
would  otherwise  have  taken  place.  It  has  recently 
been  ascertained  that  the  number  of  species  is  more 
considerable  than  had  been  supposed.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  divide  the  genus  Bos  into  several 
genera,  but  they  are  not  very  clearly  nor  strongly 
distinguished.  All  the  B.  are  valuable  to  man,  for 
their  flesh,  tallow,  skin,  &c. ;  but  some  of  them, 
having  long  been  reduced  to  domestication,  are 
among  the  most  valuable  of  aU  domestic  animals, 
particidarly  the  common  ox,  different  kinds  of 
buffalo,  and  the  yak  of  Tatary. — See  Abnbb, 
Banteno,  Bison,  Buitalo,  Gauk,  Gatal,  Galla 
Ox,  Musk  Ox,  Ox,  Pbgassb,  ITEtrs,  Yak,  Zamouse, 
Zebu,  &c. 

BOVI'IfO,  a  fortified  town  in  the  province  of 
Capitanata,  Naples,  about  20  miles  south-south- 
west of  Foggia.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  has  a 
cathedral,  churches,  and  convents.  The  valley 
of  B.  was  formerly  notorious  as  the  haunt  of  the 
brigands  of  Capitanata,  and  the  town  still  enjoys 
the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  the  nursery 
of  all  the  highway  robbers  of  this  portion  of  the 
Apennines.  Pop.  5700.  B.  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Vehinum.  The  Imperialists  defeated 
the  Spaniards  here  in  1734. 

BOW,  of  a  ship,  is  a  general  name  for  the  fore- 
part, or  that  which  breasts  the  waves.  Very  often 
the  word  is  used  in  the  pliiral,  the  ship  being  con- 
sidered to  have  starboard  and  larboard,  or  right 
and  left  bows,  meeting  at  the  prow  or  figure-head. 
A  narrow  or  lean  bow,  and  a  broad  or  iZiyf  bow,  are 
seamen's  phrases  for  different  shapes  of  bow,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  peculiar  advantages  at  sea :  a 
narrow  bow  will  cut  more  smoothly  through  the 
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water,  but  a  broad  bow  bears  up  more  firmly  in  a 
high  sea. 

'  On  the  bow,'  in  sea-language,  is  the  position  of  a 
distant  object  when  seen  over  the  bow ;  it  implies  a 
sweep  of  one  quarter  of  the  horizon,  embracing  about 
45°  on  each  side  of  the  prow  or  head. 

BOW  AND  ARROW.  In  Aechbes  amd  Aechbey 
will  be  found  a  brief  account  of  the  military  arrange- 
ments imder  which  bowmen  formed  a  component 
element  in  the-  armies  of  the  middle  ages ;  and 
under  Arbalest  is  a  description  of  the  cross-bow, 
which  was  once  so  favourite  a  weapon.  We  here 
describe  the  more  effective,  though  simpler  imple- 
ment. The  long-bow  first  sained  ascendency  in  Kig- 
land  in  the  14th  century.  It  was  found  that  a  dozen 
arrows  could  be  discharged  from  this  weapon  while 
the  arbalester  was  winding-up  his  cumbrous  cross- 
bow, and  discharging  one  arrow  or  quarrel  from  it. 
Moreover,  the  long-bow  being  held  vertically,  the 
bowmen  were  able  to  stand  in  closer  array  than  the 
arbalesters  ;  they  were  enabled  also  to  take  a  greater 
supply  of  the  munitions  of  war  into  the  field,  seeing 
that  the  bow  and  arrows  were  much  lighter  in 
weight.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  a  bow  was 
priced  1«.  to  Is.  &d.,  and  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  1«.  to- 
Is.  id. ;  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  price 
(fixed  by  law)  of  the  bow  varied  from  6d.  to  3s.  id. 
The  last-named  monarch  adopted  extraordinary 
means  for  encouraging  the  use  of  the  long-bow. 
Many  ordinances  were  issued  for  insuring  a  good. 
supply  of  bow-staves.  The  bowyers,  string-makers, 
fletchers,  and  arrow-head  makers  were  all  placed 
under  stringent  regulations.  Merchants  were  com- 
pelled to  import  good  bow-staves  with  cargo,  in 
certain  proportions.  Very  long  bow-staves  were 
admitted  duty-free.  Yew  was  considered  the  best 
wood;  but  in  order  that  the  supply  should  not 
be  too  speedily  used  up,  bowyers  were  ordered  to 
use  elm,  ash,  and  wych-hazel  in  certain  propor- 
tions to  yew.  The  heads  of  families  were  bidden 
to  provide  bows  for  their  sons  and  servants ;  and 
town-councils  or  officers  were  required  to  provide 
shooting-butts  just  outside  each  town.  Some  of 
the  bows  had  two  arches,  connected  by  a  middle 
straight  piece.  The  best  length  was  regarded  as 
about  5  feet  8  inches  from  nock  to  nock ;  but  in 
earlier  times,  some  of  the  bows  were  much  longer. 
The  first  arrows  were  made  of  reeds ;  these  mate- 
rials were  afterwards  superseded  by  cornel-wood  j 
but  the  wood  finally  adopted  as  the  best  was  ash. 
The  arrows  had  heads  pointed  with  steel,  sometimes 
barbed  to  render  their  action  more  terrible.  They 
were  feathered  with  portions  of  goose-wing.  The 
best  length  for  a  bow  of  the  above-named  size  was 
set  down  at  2  feet  3  inches.  Sometimes  the  arrows 
were  tipped  with  combustibles.  The  best  makers 
of  arrow-heads,  as  weU  as  bows,  were  compelled  by 
law  to  go  from  town  to  town,  to  exercise  their 
craft  wherever  it  was  most  needed.  The  bowman 
usually  carried  24  arrows,  called  a  sheaf,  or  a 
quiver,  at  his  right  side  or  at  his  back ;  besides 
others  in  his  girdle.  He  kept  his  bow  in  a  case; 
hence  Falstaffs  comparison  of  Prince  Hal  to  a 
bow-case,  in  allusion  to  his  slendemess.  Bowmen, 
in  their  hoxirs  of  sport,  used  arrow-heads  called 
rigged,  creased,  shouldered,  and  spoon-headed,  accord- 
ing to  the  shape. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  decline  of  the 
use  of  the  long-bow  are  narrated  in  the  articles 
above  cited. 

BOW  ISLAND,  an  island  of  coral  formation  in 
the  South  Pacific,  the  largest  in  the  Low  Archi- 
pelago, being  about  30  nules  long  and  5  miles  broad. 
It  can  only  be  approached  by  a  smajl  opening  in  the 
reef  at  the  north  end.      Within  iha  lagoon,  the 
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is  safe.  The  east  side  is  ■well  wooded, 
but  the  west  is  low  and  barren.  Pearl-oysters  and 
other  shell-fish  abound  in  the  la^on.  The  inha- 
bitants are  few,  ill-looking,  and  indolent,  with  a 
partiaUty  for  raw  food.  Hie  island  was  first  dis- 
covered in  1768  by  Bougainville,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  La  Harpe,  which  Cook,  who  visited  it  in 
the  following  year,  changed  to  the  name  it  now 
bears. 

BOWDICH,  Thomas  Edward,  an  enterprising 
African  traveller,  bom  at  Bristol  in  June  1790, 
jyas  first  engaged  in  trade  in  his  native  city,  but 
afterwards  appointed  a  writer  in  the  service  of  the 
African  Company.  Selected,  in  1816,  to  conduct  a 
mission  to  the,  king  of  Ashantee,  he  published  an 
account  of  it  in  1819,  4to.  On  his  return  to  Europe 
he  resided  for  some  years  in  Paris. '  To  obtain  funds 
for  a  new  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  he 
pubhshed  a  translation  of  MoUien's  Travels  to  the 
Sources  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  other  works, 
and  in  August  1822  sailed  from  Havre.  He  died  of 
fever  on  wie  river  Gambia,  January  10,  1824.  A 
profound  scholar  and  accompUshed  linguist,  B.  was 
a  member  of  several  literary  societies  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent. 

BOWDITCH,  Nathaniel,  an  American  astro- 
nomer of  some  note,  born  26th  November  1773,  at 
Salem,  in  Massachusetts.  He  shewed  at  a  very 
early  age  a  great  inclination  for  mathematics,  in 
which  he  afterwards  made  great  proficiency,  without 
ever  attending  a  university.  He  was  at  first  bred 
to  his  father's  trade  of  a  cooper,  and  afterwards 
apprenticed  to  a  ship-chandler.  He  acquired  Latin 
that  he  might  study  Newton's  Principia.  He  par- 
ticularly devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  practi- 
cal applications  of  science.  He  went  as  supercargo 
of  a  merchant-ship  in  several  long  voyages,  and 
added  a  thorough  practical  acquaintance  with 
navigation  to  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  it.  His 
work.  The  American  Practical  Navigaior,  was 
received  with  great  favour.  He  published  also  an 
admirable  translation  of  La  Place's  Micaniqiie 
GUeste  (2  vols.  Boston,  1829),  to  which  he  added 
valuable  annotations.  These  works  obtained  for 
him  marks  of  honour  from  scientific  societies  in 
Britainj  and  led  to  his  being  called  to  the  professor- 
ship of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  Harvard 
Coflege,  in  his  native  state,  which  situation,  how- 
ever, he  declined,  in  order  to  enter  the  executive 
council  of  the  state.  He  afterwards  became  manager 
of  the  Massachusetts  Life  Insurance  Association, 
president  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  president 
of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Boston. 
He  died  16th  March  1838. 

BOWER  (Aug.  Bsx.  bur,  a,  chamber).  The 
'ladies'  bower,'  a  private  apartment  in  ancient 
castles  and  mansions,  used  by  ladies  both  as  a 
parlour  and  sleeping- chamber. 

Tip,  then,  rose  fair  Annet's  father, 
Twa  hours  or  it  were  day, 
And  he  is  gane  into  the  bower 
Wherein  fair  Annet  lay. 
Ballad  of  Lord  Thomas. 


BOWEEBA'NKIA,  a  genus  of  Zoophytes  (q.  v.), 
of  the  class  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa,  order  Infundi- 
hulata,  the  structure  of  which  has  been  very 
carefuiljr  studied  in  the  common  British  species, 
jB.  imbricala,  one  of  the  most  abimdant  zoophytes 
on  the  coasts  both  oi-  England  and  Scotland.    It 

grows  on  sea-weeds,  corallmes,  stones,  &c.,  between 
igh  and  low  water  mark,  or  in  no  great  depth  of 
water,  and  forms  branching  tufts  sometimes  IJ  inch 
in  height.   The  branches  are  smooth  and  transparent, 


tubular,  fiUed  apparently  with  a  granular  fluid,  and 
crowded  with  irregularly 
scattered  clusters  of  delicate 
homy  ovate  or  ovato-cylin- 
drical  cells,  which  are  so 
transparent  as  to  permit  the 
most  easy  observation  of 
their  whole  internal  struc- 
ture. The  polypes  which 
inhabit  these  cells  are  all 
connected  with  the  tube  of 
the  branch,  and  so  with  the 
common  life  of  the  poly- 
pidom.  Each,  when  fully 
expanded,  is  about  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  has  10  finely  ciliated 
tentacula.  When  alarmed, 
it  contracts  very  rapidly,  the 
tentacula  being  first  drawn 
in,  and  then  the  body  of  the 
polype  retracted  into  its  cell. 
The  organisation  is  much 
higher  than  in  many  zoo- 
phytes. The  mouth  does 
not  lead  at  once  into  the  Bowerbankia  imhricata, 
stomach,  but  into  a  funnel-  Greatly  magnified, 
shaped  tube,  which  contracts 

into  a  gullet  or  oesophagus,  u,  in  fig.,  and  ends  in 
a  globular  gizzard,  6,  apparently  provided  with 
radiating  muscular  fibres,  and  intended  for  tritur- 
ation of  the  food.  The  gizzard  opens  below  into 
a  bag,  which  is  regarded  as  the  true  stomach,  c, 
and  is  supphed  with  a  fluid,  regarded  as  bUe,  from 
minute  f oUicles  or  sacs  in  its  sides,  which  foUicles  are 
therefore  regarded  as  representing  the  liver.  From 
the  upper  part  of  the  stomach,  near  the  entrance 
from  the  gizzard,  arises  the  intestine  d,  a  straight 
tube  which  passes  up  by  the  side  of  the  gullet, 
and  terminates  in  an  orifice  outside  the  circle  of 
tentacula;  the  structure  thus  exhibiting  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Asoidian  MoUusca. 
When  the  polype  is  retracted,  the  gullet  is  bent  upon 
itself,  and  the  tentacula  are  enclosed  in  a  tube  or 
sheath  formed  by  the  inverted  integument.  When 
the  polype  is  vigorous  and  lively,  the  cilia  of  the 
tentacula  are  kept  in  active  motion,  apparently 
quite  under  control  of  the  will  of  the  animal,  forming 
a  kind  of  whirlpool  to  bring  animalcules  or  organic 
particles  into  the  mouth. 

BOWER-BIRD,  a  name  given  to  certain 
Australian  birds  of  the  Starling  (q.  v.)  family,  or 
Stumidce,  remarkable  for  their  habit  of  making 
bower-Hke  erections,  called  runs  by  the  colonists  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  for  adorning  them  with 
gay  feathers,  rags,  bones,  shells,  and  such  other 
white  or  brightly  coloured  objects  as  they  can  pick 
up.  These  bowers  are  not  used  as  nests,  but  they 
appear  to  be  places  of  much  resort  at  the  breeding- 
season  in  particular.  The  use  made  of  them  by  the 
birds  is  very  imperfectly  understood ;  but  their 
structure  has  been  carefully  examined,  and  fine 
specimens  of  them,  transported  with  no  little 
difficulty,  have  been  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum  by  Mr  Gould,  in  whose  work  .on  the  Birds 
of  Australia  an  account  of  them  was  first  given  to 
the  world.  The  bowers  of  the  Satin  B.  {Ptilono- 
rhynchui  Jwlosericeus)  are  built  among  the  branches 
of  some  tree,  and  appear  to  be  repaired  and  fre- 
quented from  year  to  year.  The  base  consists  of 
an  extensive  and  rather  convex  platform  of  sticks, 
firmly  interwoven,  on  the  centre  of  which  the  bower 
itself  is  built  of  more  flexible  twigs.  It  is  chiefly 
at  and  near  the  entrance  that  the  shells,  feathers, 
&c.,  employed  for  decoration  are  placed.  The  bowers 
of  the  Spotted  B.  (Ghlamydera  ma£ulata)  are  longer 
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and  more  avenue-like  than  those  of  the  Satin  B. ; 
they  are  placed  upon  the  ground,  and  are  out- 
wardly built  of  twigs,  and  Beautifully  lined  with 


Spotted  Bower-bird. 

tall  grasses  so  disposed  that  their  heads  nearly 
meet.  The  decorative  propensity  appears  in  the 
highest  degree  in  this  ■  species.  '  In  some  of  the 
larger  bowers,  which  had  evidently  been  resorted 
to  for  many  years,'  Mr  Gould  says,  'I  have  seen 
nearly  half  a  bushel  of  bones,  shells,  &o.,  at  each 
of  the  entrances.'  These  are  arranged  in  much 
the  same  way  at  both  entrances.  Small  pebbles 
are  often  transported  by  the  birds  from  considerable 
distances. 

The  Satin  B.  is  particidarly  abundant  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  west  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  is  foimd  in  all  the  '  brushes '  from  the 
mountains  to  the  coast.  The  adult  male  has  the 
whole  plumage  of  a  deep,  shining  black.  The  colours 
of  the  female  are  grayish  green  and  brown,  curiously 
mingled. — The  Spotted  B.,  which  is  rather  smaller 
than  the  Satin  B.,  or  about  the  size  of  a  starhng, 
has  a  general  colour  of  rich  brown,  beautifully 
marked  with  black  and  buff ;  a  band  of  elongated 
feathers  of  light  rose-pink  crossing  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  forming  a  broad,  fan-like,  occipital  crest. 
It  is  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  the  interior  of 
AustraJia.^-Another  species,  the  Great  B.  (Ghlamy- 
dera  nuclialis),  considerably  larger  than  either  of 
the  others,  and  very  similar  in  form  and  plumage  to 
the  Spotted  B.,  has  been  found  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  Australia.  Its  bowers  are  always  adorned 
with  sea-shells,  even  when  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea. 

BOWIE  KSriFE,  an  American  knife,  so  called 
from  its  inventor,  Colonel  Jim  Bowie,  a  famous 
fighter  with  the  rifle  and  other  weapons,  and  alto- 
gether one  of  the  most  daring  characters  in  the 
southern  states  of  the  Union.  The  B.  K.  is  a  sharp- 
pointed  weapon,  and  is  usually  carried  concealed  in 
a  sheath  in  the  breast,  or  some  other  part  of  the 
■person,  ready  for  any  encounter. 

BOWING  TOWARDS   THE   ALTAR  is  an 

ancient  practice  in  the  church,  derived  from  a  behef 
in  the  superior  sanctity  of  the  east.  There  are  scrip- 
tural allusions  to  the  east,  from  which  notions  of  this 
kind  may  have  been  drawn.  '  And,  behold,  the  glory 
of  the  God  of  Israel  came  from  the  east.' — &fii.xliii.  2. 
'  For  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east.'  — Mat.  ii.  2. 
There  was  also  an  early  legendary  belief  that  Christ 
would  come  to  judgment  in  the  east.  For  these, 
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not  to  mention  other  reasons,  it  became  customary 
to  place  the  altar,  with  the  crucifix  and  other 
symbols,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  church,  to 
which  all  bowed.  In  the  Romish  Church,  the  prac- 
tice is  Still  kept  up  of  bowing  towards  the  altar,  or 
more  correctly  towards  the  Host,  on  entering  and 
departing  from  the  church.  Brand's  Popular  Amii- 
quities,  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  contains  much 
curious  antiquarian  lore  on  this  subject.  It  was 
further  a  custom  in  the  early  Christian  Church  to 
bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  This  is  still  done  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  at  whatever  part  of  the  service 
the  name  occurs.  In  the  Church  of  England,  it  is 
customary  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus  only  in 
repeating  the  creeds.  This  ancient  usage  is  traced 
to  PkU.  ii.  10,  '  That  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow.'  Punctilious  bowings  and  turiiing 
towards  the  east  in  repeating  the  creeds,  constitute 
at  present  one  of  the  unhappy  sources  of  disturbance 
in  the  Church  of  England. 

BOWLES,  William  Lisle,  D.D.,  an  English 
poet,  was  bom  24th  September  1762  at  Kmg's 
Sutton,  in  Northamptonshire,  where  his  father  was 
then  vicar.  He  received  his  education  at  Winchester 
School,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  became 
at  last  a  prebendary  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  in  1803, 
and  Rector  of  BremhiU,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1805.  Here 
he  spent,  in  comparatively  affluent  circumstances, 
the  remainder  of  his  long  life.  His  poetical  career 
began  with  the  pubhcation,  in  1789,  of  Fourteen, 
Sonnets,  written  chiefly  on  Picturesque  Spots  during 
a  Journey.  This  unpretending  httle  volume  was 
received  with  extraordinary  favour ;  the  sonnets 
were  fresh  and  natural,  and  to  many  minds,  all  the 
more  charming  because  of  the  contrast  which  they 
presented  to  the  style  of  poetry  which  had  long  been 
prevalent.  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey 
were  among  their  enthusiastic  admirers ;  and  through, 
the  influence  which  he  exercised  over  them,  B.  may 
be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  school  of  Eughdi 
poetry,  in  which  their  names  soon  became  greater 
than  his  own.  The  subsequent  poetical  works  of 
B.  are  very  numerous,  of  which  The  Spirit  of  Dis- 
covery and  The  Missionary  are  generally  regarded 
as  the  best  of  his  longer  blank  verse  poems.  As 
a  poet,  B.  shews  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  pleases  by  the  expression  of  pure 
and  generous  sentiment,  as  well  as  by  playfulness 
of  fancy  and  perfect  scholarly  correctness,  but  he 
is  greatly  deficient  in  vigour  and  depth.  He  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Pope's  works  in  1807;  and  an 
opinion  which  he  expressed  on  the  poeticai  merits 
of  Pope,  led  at  a  subsequent  period  to  a  rather 
memorable  controversy,  in  wluch  Campbell  and 
Byron  were  his  antagonists,  and  which  turned  chiefly 
upon  the  comparative  value  in  poetry  of  images 
derived  from  nature  and  those  derived  from  art.  B. 
was  generally  admitted  to  have  discomfited  his  oppo- 
nents. B.  frequently  employed  his  jJen  in  defence 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  endeavoured  to 
vindicate  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  older  English 
educational  institutions.  Of  his  prose  writings  may 
be  mentioned  a  volimie  of  sermons  (Lond.  1826),  and 
a  rather  dry  Life  of  Thomas  Ken,  deprived  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wdls  (2  vols.,  Lond.  1830—1831).  B.  died 
at  Salisbury  on  7th  April  1850,  in  the  88th  year  of 
his  age. 

BOW-LINE,  in  a  ship,  is  a  rope  fastened  near 
the  middle  of  the  perpendicular  edge  of  the  square 
sails  by  three  or  four  subordinate  ropes  called  bridles. 
It  is  employed  to  tighten  tke  edge  of  the  sail  in  a 
particular  direction  during  an  unfavourable  wind. 

BOWLS,  Game  ok  This  is  a  favourite  pastime 
throughout  the  British  Isles.     It  is  played  upon  a 
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smootli,  flat  piece  of  tiirf,  from  40  to  60  feet  square, 
surrounded  by  a  trencli  or  ditch  about  half  a  foot 
deep.  The  players  arrange  themselves  in  sides, 
usually  of  four  each,  and  each  man  is  usually 
provided  with  two  bowls.  The  bowls  are  made  of 
ligiiiim-vitse  wood,  of  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter, 
nearly  round,  and  with  a  bias  to  one  side.  A 
smaller  ball,  perfectly  spherical,  and  white,  is  placed 
at  one  end  of  the  bowling-green ;  this  is  termed  the 
jack,  and  the  aim  of  the  players,  who  stand  at  the 
other  end  of  the  green,  is  to  send  their  B.  that 
^they  may  lie  as  near  as  possible  to  the  jack. 
The  side  whose  B.  are  nearest  the  jack  reckon  one 
point  for  each  bowl  so  placed.  7,  14,  21,  or  31, 
make  game,  according  to  mutual  arrangement 
beforehand.  B.  are  biassed  or  weighted  on  one 
side,  that  the  player  may  reach  the  jack  by  a 
curved  instead  of  a  straight  course,  an  expedient 
which  the  nature  of  the  game  renders  particularly 
desirable.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  this,  the  game 
would  lack  half  its  charms.  A  bowl  is  played /ore- 
hand,  when  it  is  so  placed  ih  the  hand  and  delivered 
as  to  cause  it  to  approach  the  jack  with  a  curve  from 
the  right ;  and  in  order  to  attain  this  curve,  the 
bowl  must  be  held  so  that  its  bias  is  on  the  left  or 
in-side.  Backhand  is  the  reverse.  If  a  bowl  goes 
into  the  ditch  without  touching  the  jack,  it  cannot 
count  in  the  scoring  of  that  end ;  but  if  it  strikes 
the  jack,  and  then  rolls  into  the  ditch,  it  reckons 
as .  if  on  the  green.  When  the  jack  is  carried 
by  a  bowl  into  the  ditch,  it  is  usually  lifted,  and 
placed  on  the  green  as  near  as  possible  to  its 
position  in  the  ditch.  When  the  B.  have  so  accu- 
mulated round  the  jack,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
approach  it  from  either  side,  without  running  the 
risk  of  touching  an  adversary's  bowl,  the  last 
player  frequently  endeavours  to  run  the  jack,  by 
playing  straight  at  it  with  such  force  as  to  neu- 
tralise the  bias,  and,  if  fortunate,  carry  away  the 
jack  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ms  opponent's 
bowls.  A  slap  is  appointed  on  each  side, 'whose 
duty  it  is  to  direct  each  of  his  men. — For  Bowling 
•  at  cricket,  see  Ceioket. 

The  game  of  B.  was  anciently  unlawful,  and 
was  the  subject  of  prohibitive  legislation  in  England 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  the  law  then 
enacted  was  repealed  iu  1845  by  the  8  and  9  Vict. 
c.  109,  s.  1,  so  that  B.  or  other  simOar  games  of  mere 
skiU  may  be  legally  indulged  in  by  the  people. 

BOWRING,  Sib  John,  an  English  politician, 
linguist,  and  author,  was  bom  at  Exeter,  17th  Octo- 
ber 1792.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
languages,  in  the  acquisition  of  which  he  displayed 
an  unusual  degree  of  talent.  The  national  poetry  of 
diflferent  peoples  had  particular  attractions  for  him, 
and  he  rendered  great  service  to  literature  by 
collecting  and  translating  both  the  more  ancient 
and  the  more  modem  popular  poems  of  almost  all 
the  countries  of  Europe.  His  translations  preserve 
remarkably  weU  both  the  meaning  and  the  spirit 
of  the  original,  and  exhibit  no  mean  powers  of  versi- 
fication. B.  was  very  intimately  associated  with 
Jeremy  Bentham,  who  appointed  him  one  of  his 
executors,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  editing  of  his 
collected  works.  A  descendant  of  the  old  Puritans, 
he  early  came  forward  in  writing  and  speaking 
against  the  political  disadvantages  experienced  by 
dissenters.  He  took  part  from  the  first  in  the 
Westminster  Remevo,  which  was  established  in  1824, 
and  edited  it  for  about  five  years  from  1825.  In 
1828,  he  visited  Holland;  and  his  letters — which 
appeared  in  the  Morning  Herald,  and  were  shortly 
afterwards  translated  into  Dutch — procured  for  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  university  of 
Groningen.  Subsequent  travels  were  undertaken  by 
him,  on  a  commission  from  the  British  government, 
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to  inquire  into  the  commercial  relations  of  certain 
states.  He  visited  Switzerland,  Italy,  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  finally  the  countries  of  the  German  2ollverein, 
and  everywhere  found  materials  for  valuable  reports. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
1835  to  1837,  and  again  from  1841  to  1849 ;  and 
notwithstanding  his  relations  to  the  government, 
he  displayed  great  political  independence,  actively 
promoting  the  adoption  of  free  trade.  In  1849,  B. 
was  appointed  British  consul  at  Hong-koug,  arfd 
superintendent  of  trade  in  China.  He  returned  in 
1853,  and  in  the  following  year,  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  made 
governor  of  Hong-kong.  In  1856,  an  insult  having 
been  oflfered  to  a  Chinese  vessel,  said  to  have  been 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  B.,  without 
consulting  the  home  government,  ordered  an  attack 
on  certain  Chinese  forts,  a  proceeding  which  excited 
considerable  dissatisfaction  in  the  country,  and  pro- 
duced a  ministerial  crisis.  B.  has  since  returned  to 
England.  In  1855,  he  concluded  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Siam,  and  has  given  an  interesting  account 
of  his  visit  to  that  coimtry  in  a  work,  entitled  Tlie 
Kingdom  and  People,  of  Siam  (2  vols.,  Lond.  1857).' 
In  1859,  he  published  A  Visit  to  t/te  Philippine  Islands 
in  1858—1859  (1  vol.  8vo,  Lond.). 

BOWSPRIT  is  a  large  boom,  spar,  or  mast,  which 
projects  over  the  stem  or  head  of  a  ship.  Its  use  is 
to  cariy  sail  forward,  as  a  means  of  counteracting  the 
effect  of  the  after-sails,  and  keeping  the  ship  well 
balanced.  It  is  also  the  chief  support  of  the  fore- 
mast, which  is  fastened  to  it  by  large  stays  or  ropes. 
In  ordinary  ships  of  war,  the  B.  rises  at  an  angle  of 
about  45°  from  the  horizon,  and  is  generally  about 
two-thirds  as  long  as  the  mainmast;  but  in  many 
kinds  of  vessels  the  position  is  more  nearly  hori- 
zontal. 

BOWSTRING  HEMP,  an  English  name,  pro- 
posed by  Dr  Roxburgh,  and  partially  adopted,  for 
the  fibre  produced  by  Sanseoidra  Zeijlanica,  a  plant  of 
the  natural  order  Liliacem  (q.  v.),  tribe  Hemerucallece, 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  The  employment  of  the 
fibre  for  making  bowstrings  led  to  this  name.  Dr 
Royle  prefers  to  use  the  Sanscrit  name  Mooeva, 
on  account  of  the  confusion  apt  to  be  caused  by 
applying  the  term  hemp  to  a  variety  of  fibres. — 
The  genus  Sanseviera  is  distinguished  by  a  coloured 
funnel-shaped  perianth,  with  a  long  tube,  into  the 
throat  of  which  the  stamens  are  inserted,  and  a 
3-ceIled  and  3-seeded,  or  abortively  1-celled  and 
1-seeded,  berry.  The  plants  have  a  general  appear- 
ance much  like  that  of  many  species  of  Iiis,  but 
their  leaves  are  more  fleshy ;  they  have  a  thick 
creeping  rhizome  or ,  root-stock ;  the  radical  leaves 
are  long  and  narrow,  and  the  flowering-stems  have 
only  scale-like  leaves. — Very  similar  to  S.  Zeylanica 
are  S.  Roxburghiana  and  S.  lanuginosa,  also  natives 
of  India. — These  plants  grow  under  bushes  in  jungles 
near  the  sea,  where  the  soil  is  salt,  but  may  easily  be 
propagated  on  almost  any  soil  by  the  shoofe  which 
issue  in  great  abundance  from  the  root-stock.  They 
are  perennial.  The  leaves  are  about  2  feet,  or  in 
cultivation  3  or  4  feet  long ;  the  fibres  extend  their 
whole  length ;  and  to  separate  the  fibres  from  the 
pulpy  part  of  the  leaves,  '  the  natives  place  them  on 
a  smooth  board,  then  press  one  end  of  the  leaf  down 
vidth  one  of  their  great  toes,  and  with  a  thin  bit  of 
hard  stick  held  between  the  two  hands,  they  scrape 
the  leaf  from  them,  and  very  quickly  remove  every 
part  of  the  pulp.'  Steeping  in  water  is  also  prac- 
tised, but  it  discolours  the  fibre,  which  is  beautifully 
white.  One  pound  of  clean  fibre  is  obtained  from 
about  40  lbs.  of  fresh  leaves.  Dr  Roxburgh  cal- 
culated that  1  acre  would  yield  1613  lbs.  of  clean 
fibre  at  a  gathering,  of  which  two  might  be  reckoned 
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upon  annually  in  good  soil  and  favourable  seasons, 
after  the  plants  have  reached  a  proper  age.  Moorva, 
or  B.  H.,  may  well  be  supposed  likely  to  acquire 
commercial  importance.  The  fibre  is  hair-like  and 
sOky,  elastic,  and  in  strength  apparently  about  equal 
to  hemp.  It  does  not  rot  in  water  so  soon  as  hemp. 
— A  species  of  Sanseoiera  very  similar  to  the  Indian 
ones,  S.  Guineensis,  is  found  in  abundance  along  a 
great  extent  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  specimens 
3f  the  fibre  of  which,  also  fine  and  strong,  have  been 
brought  to  England  imder  the  name  of  Abkican 
BowsTBiNG  Hemp. 

BOWYER,  William,  an  eminent  English  printer 
and  classical  scholar,  bom  in  London  in  1699,  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1722,  joined  his 
father  in  trade.  Appointed,  in  1729,  printer  of  the 
votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  subsequently 
became  printer  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
to  the  Eoyal  Society.  In  1767,  he  was  nominated 
printer  of  the  RoUs  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  died  in  1777. 
B.  published  several  phUologioal  tracts,  but  his  chief 
production  was  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  with  critical  and  emendatory  notes.  He  left 
a  considerable  sum  in  trust  to  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany, for  relief  of  decayed  printers.  A  small  volume 
of  anecdotes  of  B.  and  his  learned  contemporaries, 
pubhshed  soon  after  his  death  by  Mr  John  Nichols, 
his  apprentice  and  partner,  was  afterwards  enlarged, 
under  the  title  oi  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (9  vols.,  8vo).- 

BOX  (Bvxus),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  EuphorbiaxecB ;  evergreen  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  opposite  leaves,  entire  at  the  margins, 
and  easily  split  into  two  plates.  The  greenish 
inconspicuous  flowers  grow  in  little  axillary  clusters, 
the  male  and  female  flowers  distinct,  but  on  the 
same  plant.  The  male  flowers  consist  of  a  perianth 
of  four  leaves,  and  of  four  stamens;  the  female 
flowers  have  a  perianth  of  three  or  four  leaves,  and 
in  addition,  three  small  bracts  at  the  base,  an  ovary 
surmounted  by  three  styles,  and  two  honey-secreting 
glands.  The  capsule  has  three  beaks  and  three 
cells,  and  two  or  three  black  seeds  in  each  cell. — 
The  most  important  species  is  the  Commoit  Box 
(B.  sempervirens),  which  grows  wild  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia.    It  is  generally 


Common  Box : 
bf  a,  female  flower. 

regarded  as  a  true  native  of  the  south  of  England, 
where  it  grows  on  dry  chalky  hiUs ;  and  is  remark- 
able as  the  only  arborescent  species  of  Euphorbiacece 
found  in  such  cold  latitudes.    In  Britain,  it  seldom 


attains  a  height  of  more  than  12  or  14  feet,  but  in 
warmer  countries,  it  is  often  twice  that  height.  Its 
leaves  are  oval,  generally  from  half  an  inch  to  three- 
qiiarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  smooth  and  shining, 
of  a  deep  green  colour.  The  box  is  remarkable  for 
its  compact  habit  of  growth  and  densely  crowded 
branches  and  leaves,  presenting  a  very  solid  mass 
of  foliage.  There  are  several  cultivated  varieties, 
distinguished  by  differently  variegated  leaves — gold- 
edged,  silver-edged,  &c.  The  most  interesting 
variety,  however,  is  a  very  humble  one,  called 
DwARi'  Box,  which  grows  only  to  a  height  of 
two  or  three  feet,  and  is  very  commonly  used  to 
form  edgings  for  garden-plots,  being  kept  down  by 
clipping  to  the  height  of  a  few  inches.  These 
edgings — than  which  none  are  neater,  or  better 
serve  the  purpose  of  keeping  gravel-walks  free 
from  eaorth — are  generally  formed  by  planting  cut- 
tings, which  readily  strike  root.  The  box  bears 
clipping  remarkably  well ;  and  in  a  style  of  gardening 
once  fashionable,  but  condemned  by  the  taste  of 
the  present  day,  it  occupied  an  important  place, 
being  cut  into  architectural  and  fantastic  flgures. 
The  leaves  of  the  box  have  a  smeU  which  is  disagree- 
able to  many  people,  and  a  very  disagreeable  bitter 
taste.  When  taken  iawardly,  they  cause  purging; 
an  external  application  of  them  promotes  the  growth 
of  the  hair.  In  France,  they  are  sometimes  used 
instead  of  hops  in  makiag  beer,  but  are  extremely 
improper  for  the  purpose.  The  wood  of  the  box  is 
heavier  than  that  of  any  other  Em-opean  tree,  and 
is  the  only  European  wood  that  sinks  in  water.  It 
is  of  a  beautiful  pale-yellow  colour,  remarkably  hard 
and  strong,  of  a  fine  regular  and  compact  texture, 
capable  of  a  beautiful  polish,  and  not  liable  to  be 
worm-eaten.  It  is  much  valued  for  the  purposes 
of  the  turner  and  the  wood-carver ;  is  preferred  to 
every  other  kind  of  wood  for  the  manufacture  of 
flutes,  flageolets,  and  other  wind-instruments,  as 
well  as  of  mathematical-instruments ;  and  is  unri- 
valled for  wood -engraving,  admitting  of  a  finish 
as  sharp  and  flne  as  metal,  whilst  it  taJces  the  ink 
much  better.  See  Engraving.  When  scraped 
down  and  boiled,  it  can  be  used  as  a  sudorific  in 
many  complaints,  and  as  a  substitute  for  guiacum. 
An  empyreumatio  oil,  obtained  from  box- wood  chips, 
is  used  for  relief  of  toothache,  and  for  other  medi- 
cinal purposes. — Spain  and  Portugal  send  into  the 
market  large  quantities  of  box- wood;  also  Circassia 
and  Georgia,  from  which  countries  it  finds  its  way 
to  Odessa,  and  is  again  exported  thence.  In  1815, 
as  many  box-trees  were  cut  down  at  Box  Hfll,  in 
Surrey,  as  brought  upwards  of  £10,000;  but  the  tree 
is  of  so  very  slow  growth,  that  it  is  seldom  planted 
in  Britain  except  for  ornament. — The  Minorca 
Box,  or  Baleabic  Box  {S.  Balearica),  a  native  of 
Minorca,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Turkey,  &o.,  is  a  larger 
tree  than  the  common  box,  and  has  leaves  three 
times  as  large.  It  is  much  less  patient  of  frost,  but 
is  occasionally  seen  in  shrubberies  in  the  south  of 
England.  The  wood  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  and 
inferior  to  the  true  box-wood,  but  is  brought  in  large 
quantities  from  Constantinople  under  that  name, 
for  wood-engraving. 

BOX-DAYS.  These  are  two  days  appointed  by 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  in 
the  spring  and  autumn  vacations,  and  one  day  in 
the  Christmas  recess,  on  which  pleadings  or  other 
law-papers  appointed  by  the  court,  or  by  one  of  the 
judges,  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  session, 
may  be  lodged  or  filed ;  the  object  being  to  expe- 
dite the  procedure,  notwithstanding  the  vacation  or 
recess.  These  days  are  called  B.,  m  consequence  of 
an  act  of  sederunt  or  order  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
dated  the  29th  November  1690,  in  which  the  evil 
custom   of    private   sohcitation .  of   the   judges  is 
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complained  of :  '  For  preventing  whereof,'  says  the 
order, '  and  for  easeing  the  leidges,  themselves,  and  the 
lawyers,  they,  accormng  to  the  example  of  the  most 
famous  judicatories  ahroad,  have  appointed  hoxes  for 
every  one  of  the  lords,  to  stand  on  a  bank  in  the 
Session-house  from  three  o'clock  till  seven  o'clock  at 
night,  each  box  having  a  sKtt,  in  which  the  informa- 
tions or  biUs  may  be  lett  in,  and  cannot  be  drawn 
out,  untiU  the  box  be  opened ;  the  key  whereof  is  to 
be  keept  by  every  judge  himself,  and  to  be  committed 
to  no  other;  and  each  lord  is  to  send  for  his  box 
at  seven  o'clock  at  night,  that  he  may  have  com- 
petent time  to  peruse  s3l  the  informations  therein, 
and  to  consider  the  same,  and  the  citationes  alleged 
in  the  same,  whereby  none  of  the  leidges  can  be  put 
to  trouble  to  attend  any  of  the  lords  for  givemg 
their  informationes,  bilfe,  or  answers.'  Further 
facilities  for  legal  business  in  vacation-time  are 
afforded  iu  Scotland  by  the  regulations  .of  the  BUl- 
Ghambm-  (q.  v.) ;  and  in  England  the  equity  and 
common  law  judges  attend  at  chambers  during 
vacation;  but  to  English  lawyers  the  use  of  B.,  or 
of  any  similar  expedient,  is  unknown.  See  Coubt 
ov  Session  and  other  Cotjbts. 

BOX-HATJLING  is  a  particular  mode  of  turn- 
ing a  ship,  when  the  swell  of  the  sea  renders 
tacking  impossible,  or  when  the  ship  is  too  near  the 
shore  to  allow  room  for  veering.  The  operation  is 
effected  by  a  peculiar  management  of  the  helm  and 
the  saila  Boxing-off  is  an  operation  very  similar  to 
box-hauling.    See  further  under  Tacking,  Vebeing. 

BOXING,  or  PUGILISM  (Lat.  pugOatius),  fight- 
ing with  the  fists.  It  was  practised  as  a  manly 
exercise  by  the  ancients,  among  whom  it  was  an 
art  so  highly  esteemed,  that  Pollux,  Hercules,  and 
some  of  the  other  gods  were  represented  as  having 
excelled  in  it.  The  pugilists  of  the  ancient  games 
had  leather  thongs  on  their  hands,  sometimes  loaded 
with  lead  or  iron;  this  armature  of  the  hand  was 
called  the  castus.  Of  course,  their  combats  were 
not  unfrequently  attended  with  fatal  consequences, 
which  have  resulted  also  iu  many  instances  of 
modem  puristic  encounters,  although  no  armatvu-e 
of  the  fists  is  allowed.  Among  the  Greeks,  the 
practice  of  B.  was  at  first  permitted  only  to  free- 
men, no  slave,  or  person  attainted  with  crime,  being 
considered  worthy  to  possess  the  high  privilege  of 
being  beaten  to  the  consistency  of  a  jelly.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  B.  was  taken  up  as  a  profession,  and 
its  character  deteriorated.  B.  has  been  a  favourite 
amusement  of  .Englishmen  for  centuries ;  it  is  even 
said  to  have  had  such  distinguished  patrons  as  King 
Alfred  and  Eichard  HI.  But  the  golden  age  of 
pugUism  as  a  profession  in  England  commenced 
with  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover; 
then  men  calling  themselves  professors  publicly 
announced  their  intention  of  giving  lessons  in  '  the 
noble  art  pf  self-defence.'  One  professor  challenged 
another  to  combat  in  the  most  bombastic  language. 
In  1726,  one  Ned  Sutton,  who  announces  himself  as 
'pipemaker  from  Gravesend,  and  professor  of  the 
noble  science  of  defence,'  sneers  at  another  pro- 
fessor, whom  he  calls  'the  extolled  Mr  Eigg,'  for 
having  by  '  sleeveless  pretence '  shirked  a  combat 
with  him,  '  which  I  take,'  says  the  pipemaker  and 
professor,  'to  be  occasioned  through  fear  of  his 
having  that  glory  eclipsed  by  me,  wherewith  the 
eyes  of  all  spectators  have  been  so  much  dazzled.' 
He  further  assures  the  said  Eigg,  that  if  he  can 
muster  courage  enough  to  fight  with  him,  he  (Eigg) 
'  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  oijercome  by  a 
hero  iodeed ! '  Eigg  had  an  '  amphitheatre '  iu 
Oxford  Koad,  wherein  fights  were  held;  and  a 
larger  one  was  erected  in  the  same  locality  in  1742 
for  one  Broughton,  the  funds  being  subscribed  by 


some  eighty  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  The  puris- 
tic encounters  that  took  place  here  were  patronised 
by  many  of  the  nobUity.  Some  faint  protests 
against  the  brutality  of  me  pastime  now  began  to 
be  made  by  the  press,  but  tiiese  had  little  effect. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  fights 
were  patronised  by  princes  of  the  bbod-royal ;  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.,  was 
present  at'  one  at  Brighton,  in  which  one  of  the 
combatants  was  kiUed.  When  the  aUied  sovereigns 
and  their  -generals  came  over  to  England  in  1814, 
Lord  Lowther  treated  them  to  a  series  of  B.-matches 
in  his  drawing-room,  which  were  so  highly  relished 
that  they  were  repeated  a  few  days  afterwards. 
One  of  the  pugilists,  called  Jackson,  became  quite 
a  hero,  and  made  enormous  sums  by  giving  lessons 
to  young  noblemen,  among  whom  was  Lord  Byron. 
In  1817,  the  Czar  Nicholas  of  Russia  witnessed  a 
prize-fight  at  Coombe  Wari^en.  At  the  close,  the 
victor  was  presented  to  him,  with  whom  he  shook 
hands.  This  was  the  last  time  that  royalty  was 
present  at  one  of  these  disgusting  spectacles. 

The  character  of  the  prize-ring,  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  slang  of  its  supporters,  'the  P.  K.,'  had 
been  for  many  years  declining.  People  of  influ- 
ence and  respectability  seemed  to  have  withdrawn 
their  countenance  from  it.  The  lowest  and  least 
reputable  class  of  the  population  furnished  the 
fighters,  and  money  was  the  only  object  of  their 
backers.  'Fair-play'  was  no  longer  'a  jewel'  in 
the  P.  K. ;  fights  were  sold,  and  the  meanest  and 
most  disgraceful  tricks  resorted  to,  in  order  to  win 
or  to  avoid  the  payment  of  bets.  Prize-fights 
were  under  the  ban  of  the  law;  in  many  counties 
of  England,  the  police  actively  interfered  to  pre- 
vent them;  and  some  railway  companies  refused 
to  convey  those  taking  part  in  them  along  their 
hues.  The  year  1860,  however,  witnessed  a  strange 
revival  of  the  pugilistio  spirit,  on  occasion  of  a  fight 
between  Tom  Sayers,  the  'champion  prize-fighter 
of  England,'  and  John  Heenan,  the  'Benicia  Boy,' 
an  American,  for  £200  a  side,  and  the  belt,  a  badge 
of  honour  worn  by  the  champion.  The  battle, 
which  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  '  a  great  inter- 
national contest '  by  sporting  papers,  took  place  at 
Famborough,  April  17,  1860.  It  lasted  for  more 
than  two  hours,  in  which  time  the  American  was 
beaten  almost  blind,  and  the  Englishman,  dreadfully 
bruised.  The  continuance  of  the  battle  was  pre- 
vented by  the  breaking  in  of  the  ring,  caused  by 
the  interference  of  the  police.  After  the  fight,  the 
English  champion  was  ranked  by  many  newspapers 
— not  sporting  ones — with  the  heroes  of  the  Crimea 
and  of  .Lucknow;  hundreds,  if  indeed  not  thousands, 
of  pounds  were  subscribed  for  him,  in  admiration  of 
his  bravery,  by  persons  of  all  conditions  of  life,  and 
residing  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  and  he  was 
f^ted  by  merchants  on  the  London  and  Liverpool 
'Changes.  His  opponent  received  equally  flattering 
and  substantial  testimonials  from  Americans.  The 
fight  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  which  the  home  secretary  announced 
that  not  only  the  principals,  but  all  present  at  the 
spectacle,  were  amenable  to  the  law.  Though  no 
steps  were  taken  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice,  it 
was  intimated  to  those  chiefly  concerned,  that  if  a 
renewal  of  the  fight  were  attempted,  the  law  should 
be  put  in  force  against  those  aiding  or  abetting  it.  ^ 

The  training  which  prize-fighters  undergo  for 
some  months  before  a  battle  is  of  .the  most  healthful 
kind;  it  rids  them  of  every  superfluous  grain  of 
fiesh,  braces  their  nerves,  and  makes  their  muscles 
hke  iron;  yet,  owing  to  the  rude  way  in  which 
the  result  of  all  this  training  is  demolished  in  an 
hour's  fight,  professional  boxers  are  usually  very 
short-lived.     With  the  exception  of  one,  Gulley, 
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■who  became  M.P.  for  Pontefract,  and  the  Jackson 
already  alluded  to,  who  made  a  fortune,  few  of 
them  have  ever  risen  to  anything  above  the  owner- 
ship of  a  low  public-house,  where  they  lay  down 
the  law  on  pugilism  to  their  admirers,  and  take  the 
chair  at  so-called  '  harmonic  meetings,'  where  B.  is 
the  entertainment.  Several  papers  devote  them- 
selves- to  chronicle  the  doings  of  the  P.  E,., 
which  they  do  in  a  pecuhar  style.  The  following 
specimens  of  the  slang  will  afford  a  sufficient  idea  of 
the  character  of  this  kind  of  literature.  The  mouth 
is  called  the  'potato-trap,'  the  'kisser,'  the  'whistler,' 
the  '  grubber,'  and  the  '  oration- trap ; '  the  nose  is 
variously  described  as  the  '  claret-jug,'  the  'smeller,' 
the  '  sneezer,'  the  '  snorer,'  the  '  snjffer,'  the  '  pro- 
boscis,' the  '  nozzle,'  the  '  snout,'  the  '  scent-bottle,' 
and  the  '  snuif-box ; '  the  ear  as  the  '  conk ; '  and  the 
eyes  as  the  'daylights,'  the  'peepers,'  the  '  squinters,' 
the  '  goggles,'  &c.  Instead  of  saying  that  the  eyqs 
did  not  swell  up,  the  UUerateurs  of  the  P.  E.  would 
say  that  the  boxer  '  did  not  seem  inclined  to  adopt 
the  early-closing  movement  with  either  shutter ! ' 

BOXING-DAY,  the  day  after  Christmas,  and 
so  called  in  England  from  being  the  day  on  which 
Christmas  boxes,. or  presents,  are  given  to  servants 
and  others.     See  Christmas  Box. 

BOXING  THE  COMPASS  is  one  among  many 
sea-phrases  not  easily  traceable,  to  their  origin.  It 
means  simply  a  rehearsal  or  enumeration  of  the 
several  points,  half -points,  and  quarter-points  of  the 
mariner's  compass,  in  their  proper  order;  and  is 
among  the  lessons  which  a  young  sailor  has  to  learn. 

BO'XTEL,  a  busy  town  of  Holland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  North  Brabant,  situated  on  the  Dommel,  six 
miles  south  of  Bois-le-Duo.  The  river  intersects  the 
streets,  affording  passage  for  boats,  and  also  supplies 
water  to  turn  the  machinery  of  several  manufac- 
tories. B.  is  famed  for  the  beautiful  diapers  it 
produces.  Pop.  4000.  The  Anglo-Dutch  army, 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York,  was 
here  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  French  in  1794. 

BOX-THOEN  (Lijdum),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Solanacece,  having  fimnel-shaped 
or  tubular  flowers,  and  2-celled  berries.  The 
species  are  pretty  numerous,  and  found  in  different 
quarters  of  the  world.  Several  are  natives  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  thorny  shriibs,  with  long  slender 
shoots  and  simple  lanceolate  leaves.  L.  Huropwum 
may  be  trained  to  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet,  and  is 
often  planted — as  are  also  other  species — for  orna- 
ment, to  cover  walls,  &c.  It  has  pale  violet-coloured 
flowers,  reticulated  with  red  veins.  Some  of  the 
species  are  almost  trees.  L.  fuchsioides,  although 
destitute  of  spines,  is  used  as  a  hedge-plant  in  its 
native  country,  the  Andes  of  Quito.  Its  flowers 
are  orange  scarlet,  and  grow  in  umbels. 

BOYA'CA,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  near  which, 
in  1819,  Bolivar,  by  a  victory  over  the  Spaniards, 
secured  the  independence  of  Colombia.  It  gives 
name  to  the  department,  which  stretches  from  the 
plateau  of  Bogota  to  the  borders  of  Venezuela, 
being  watered  by  the  Magdalena,  Sogamozo,  Zulia, 
Cazanare,  and  Meta.  The  capital,  however,  is  not 
B.  itself,  but  the  neighbouring  city  of  Timja,  which 
is  about  70  miles  to  the  north-north-east  of  Bogota. 

BO  YARD.     See  Bojakdo. 

BOY' ATI,  in  military  engineering,  is  a  winding  or 
serpentine  trench,  dug  to  form  a  path  or  communi- 
cation between  the  different  armed  trenches  of  a 
siege-work,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  enfi- 
laded, or  fired  upon  in  flank. 

BOY-BISHOP.  The  custom  of  electing  a  B.  on 
St  Nicholas's  Day  dates  from  a  very  early  period. 


Wartou  thought  he  could  find  some  allusion  to  it  in 
one  of  the  anathemas  of  the  Constantinppolitau 
Synod,  867  a.d.  It  quickly  spread  over  most 
Catholic  countries,  and  in  England  seems  to  "have 
prevailed  in  almost  every  parish.  Although  the 
election  took  place  on  St  Nicholas's  Day  (6th 
December),'^  the  authority  lasted  to  Holy  Irmocents' 
Day  (28th  December).  The  B.  was  chosen  from 
the  children  of  the  chiu-ch  or  cathedral  choir,  or 
from  the  pupils  at  the  gi-ammar-school.  He  was 
arrayed  in  episcopal  vestments,  and,  attended  by 
a  crowd  of  subordinates  in  priestly  dress,  went 
about  with  songs  and  dances  from  house  to  house, 
blessing  the  people,  who,  as  Bishop  Hall  says, 
'  stood  grinning  in  the  way  to  expect  that  ridi- 
culous benediction.'  The  B.  exacted  implicit  obedi- 
ence from  his  fellows,  who,  along  with  their  superior, 
took  possession  of  the  church,  and  performed  all' 
the  ceremonies  and  offices  except  mass.  The  custom 
found  countenance  not  among  the  populace  only. 
In  1299,  Edward  I.,  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  per- 
mitted a  B.  to  say  vespers  before  him  at  Heton, 
near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  gave  him  and  his 
companions  a  present.  At  SaHsbury — and  perhaps 
in  other  places  also — the  B.,  it  is  said,  had  the 
power  of  disposing  of  such  prebends  as  happened  to 
fall  vacant  during  the  days  of  his  episcopacy ;  and 
if  he  died  during  his  office,  the  funeral  honours  of  a 
bishop,  with  a  monranent,  were  granted  him. .  What 
secular  shows  and  entertainments  accompanied  this 
practice,  history  does  not  inform  us.  Probably  dra- 
matic exhibitions  of  a  rude  nature  were  the  principal. 
In  England,  the  custom  of  electing  a  B.  was  abolished 
by  a  proclamation  of  Henry  VIII.,  dated  July  22, 
1542 ;  restored  by  Queen  Mary  in  1554 ;  and  again 
abolished  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  though  it 
seems  to  have  lingered  here  and  there  in  villages  till 
about  the  close  of  her  reign. 

BOYD,  Zaohaey,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine, 
born  before  1690,  was  educated  at  Kilmarnock,  and 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow,  and  Saumur 
in  Prance,  of  which  latter  he  was,  in  1611,  appointed 
a  regent  or  professor,  and  is  said  to  have  declined 
the  priocipalship.  The  persecutions  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  France  caused  him  to  return  to  Scotland 
in  1621.  In  1623,  he  became  minister  of  the  Barony 
parish,  Glasgow,  and  was  thrice  elected  rector  of 
the  university  of  that  place.  His  principal  prose 
work.  The  Last  Sattdl  of  the  Soule  in  Death,  pub- 
lished at-  Edinburgh  in  1629  in  two  vols.,  was 
reprinted,  with  a  Hfe  of  the  author,  by  Gabriel  NeU, 
Glasgow,  1831.  He  was  author  of  eighteen  other 
works,  chiefly  of  a  religious  cast.  The  third  edition 
of  his  Psalmes  of  David  in  Meeter  appeared  at 
Glasgow,  1646.  He  died  in  1653  or  1654,  leaving 
numerous  MSS.  and  his  library,  with  a  considerable 
legacy,  to  the  College  of  Glasgow,  over  the  court 
gateway  of  which  is  his  stone  bust,  whilst  his  por- 
trait is  in  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  same  university. 
Among  his  MSS.  is  a  collection  of  quaint  poems  on 
Scriptural  subjects,  entitled  Zion's  Flowers,  usually 
called  Zachary  Boyd's  Bible.  As  a  specimen  of  his 
homely  style,  the  following  extract  from  Jonah's 
soliloquy  within  the  whale  s  belly  may  be  quoted 
here  : 

"What  house  is  this,  where 's  neither  coal  nor  candle, 

"Where  I  nothing  but  guts  of  fishes  handle  ? 

I  and  my  table  are  both  here  witliin, 

"Wliere  day  neere  dawned,  where  sunne   did  never 

shine ; 
The  like  of  this  on  earth  man  never  saw, 
A  living  man  within  a  monster's  maw, 
Buried  under  mountains  which  are  high  and  steep. 
Plunged  under  waters  hundreth  fathoms  deep. 
Not  so  was  Noah  in  his  house  of  tree, 
For  through  a  window  he  the  light  did  see ; 
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He  sailed  above  the  highest  waves — a  wonder ; 
I  and  my  boat  are  all  the  waters  under ; 
Hee  in  his  arke  might  goe  and  also  come, 
But  I  sit  still  in  such  a,  straitened  roome 
As  is  most  uncouthe,  head  and  feet  together, 
Among  such  grease  as  would  a  thousand  smother. 
I  find  no  way  now  for  my  shrinking  hence, 
But  heere  to  lie,  and  die  for  mine  offence. 
Eight  prispners  were  in  Noah's  hulk  together ; 
Comfortable  they  were,  each  one  to  other. 
In  all  the  earth  like  unto  me  is  none, 
Far  from  aU  living,  I  heere  lye  alone. 

BOYDELL,  John,  a  liberal  patron  of  art  in 
England,  bom  in  1719.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  appren- 
ticed himself  for  seven  years  to  an'  engraver  in 
London,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
published,  by  subscription,  a  series  of  views  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  with  the  profits  of  which  he  set  up 
a  print-selling  business  in  the  metropolis.  English 
engraving  was  at  a  low  ebb  when  B.  threw  his 
money  and  intelligent  energy  into  the  work  of 
its  improvement.  Under  B.  s  liberal  patronage  of 
native  artists,  the  importation  of  foreign  prints,  for 
the  most  part,  not  orJy  ceased,  but  English  prints 
were  exported  to  the  continent.  B.  now  determined 
to  do  for  English  painting  what  he  had  done  for 
engraving.  He  accordingly  selected  Shakspeare's 
works  for  iEustration ;  and  in  the  carrying  out  of 
his  object,  secured  the  most  eminent  painters  in  the 
kingdom,  including  Opie,  Eeynolds,  Northcote,  and 
West.  The  result  was  the  magnificent '  Shakspeare 
.  Gallery,'  from  which  was  engraved  a  superb  volume 
of  plates  (Lond.  Boydell,  1803).  B..also  published, 
at  Bulmer's  press,  a  splendid  edition  of  Shakspeare's 
works  in  9  vols.  fol.  (1792—1801).  The  immense 
sums  of  money  he  spent  on  the  Shakspeare  illustra- 
tions, and  the  commercial  depression  consequent 
on  the  French  Revolution,  brought  him  into  diffi- 
culties, from  which  he  was  not  wholly  extricated 
before  his  death,  in  December  1804.  An  alphabetical 
catalogue  of  plates  containing  engravings  by  the 
best  artists,  from  the  finest  works  of  the  Italian, 
Flemish,  German,  French,  and  English  schools ; 
sketches  from  Claude  Lorraine,  &c.,  were  among 
the  collections  published  by  Boyflell. 

BOYER,  Alexis  Baeon  be,  a  French  surgeon 
of  the  greatest  eminence,  was  born  at  Uzerohe,  in 
Limousin,  on  30th  March  1757,  or,  according  to 
others,  in  1760.  He  was  for  some  years  in  the 
service  of  a  notary,  before  he  began  his  medical 
studies.  In  1787,  he  was  appointed  second  surgeon 
to  the  Hflpital  de  la  CharitS  at  Paris,  and  after- 
wards professor,  first  of  operative  surgery,  and 
then  of  clinical  surgery,  at  the  !^cole  de  Santg. 
In  1804,  he  was  appointed  first^  surgeon  to  the 
emperor,  who  also  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  baron. 
He  accompanied  the  emperor  on  his  campaigns 
and  journeys.  After  the  Restoration,  B.  became 
professor  of  practical  surgery  in  the  university 
oj  Paris,  and  first  surgeon  at  the  Hdpital  de  la 
Charitg.  In  1823,  he  was  appointed  consulting- 
surgeon  to  the  king;  and  in  1825,  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Institute.  He  died  on  25th 
November  1833.  His  greatest  works  are  his  Traite 
Oomplet  d'Anatomie,  4  vols.  (Par.  1797 — 1799,  and 
other  editions),  and  his  Traits  des  Maladies  Ohirur- 
gicales  et  des  Operations  qui  leur  conmennmt,  8  vols. 
(Par.  1814^1822).  From  1798  to  1817,  he  was 
engaged  with  Roux  and  Corvisart  in  conducting  the 
Journal  de  Midedne,  Ghirurgie  el  Pharmacie. 

BOYEE,  Jean  Pibere,  a  mulatto,  president  of 
the  republic  of  Hayti,  was  born  2d  February 
1776,  at  Port-au-Prince,  capital  of  that  part  of  the 
island  then  belonging  to  France.  At  a  very  early 
age  he  was  sent  to  France,  where  he  received  a 
European    education;   and    in    1792,  entered   the 


military  service.  He  very  soon  became  a  chef^  de 
hataillon,  and  fought  against  the  British  on  tlieir 
invasion  of  his  native  isle.  After  further  fighting 
against  the  British  under  General  Rigaud,  leader 
of  the  mulattoes,  and  afterwards  under  General 
Leclerc,  he  entered  into  a  combination  which  had 
for  its  object  the  union  of  the  negroes  and  mulattoes, 
and  a  complete  emancipation  of  the  colony.  After 
the  negro  Dessalines  had  seated  himself  upon  the 
throne,  B.,  along  with  Pgthion,  took  the  lead  of 
the  coloured  people.  They  assisted  Christophe  to 
overthrow  the  bloody  tyrant  in  1806;  but  deserted 
Christophe  when  they  saw  that  he  wished  to  make 
himself  sovereign.  Pfithion  now  established  an 
independent  repubHo  in  the  western  part  of  the 
island ;  and  B.  made  himself  indispensable  to  him 
by  his  military  and  administrative  knowledge,  so 
that  he  was  invested  by  the  new  president  with 
the  command  of  the  capital,  Port-au-Prince,  and 
the  rank  of  a  major-general.  In  this  capacity 
he  endeavoured  to  discipline  his  troops  after  the 
European  manner;  drove  back,  more  than  once, 
the  black  hordes  of  Christophe,  thereby  preserving 
Port'au-Prince  from  destruction ;  was  recommended 
to  the  people  by  P6thion,  when  dying,  as  most 
worthy  to  be  his  successor ;  and  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  republic.  He  arranged  the 
financial  affairs,  collected  funds  into  the  treasury, 
improved  the  administration,  and  encouraged  arts 
and  sciences.  After  the  death  of  Christophe,  he 
united  the  monarchical  part  of  the  island  with 
the  republic  in  1820 ;  and  in  1821,  the  eastern 
district  also,  which  had  hitherto  remained  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain;  and  he  urgently  sought  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  youthful 
state  by  France,  which  was  obtained,  in  1825,  upon 
payment  of  an  indemnity  of  150  millions  of  francs.  B. 
carried  on  the  government  of  the  republic  of  Hayti 
for  fifteen  years,  from  this  time,  with  the  most 
perfect  peace;  but  his  policy,  which  was  rather 
arbitrary,  and  directed  to  the  object  of  depressing 
the  negroes  in  favoiir  of  his  own  race,  the  coloured 
people,  resulted  in  a  victorious  insurrection  in  1843. 
B.  fled  to  Jamaica,  whence  he  announced  his  resig- 
nation to  the  Haytian  revolutionary  committee,  and 
condemned  jhimself  to  a  voluntary  ostracism.  From 
the  proclamation  of  the  provisional  government,  it 
appeared  that  he  was  the  victim  of  his  aristocratic 
policy ;  but  the  provisional  government,  after  it  had 
obtained  the  upper  hand,  conducted  itself  very 
moderately  towards  the  defeated  party.  See  Hayti. 
After  a  protracted  stay  in  Jamaica,  B.  went  to 
Paris;  where  he  died  in  the  beginning  of  July  1850. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  perseverance,  and  of  captivat- 
ing manners,  but  artful,  and  often  harsh  and  cruel 
to  those  under  him. 

BOYLE,  a  town  in  Roscommon  coimty,  in  a 
picturesque  valley  on  both  sides  of  the  Boyle,  one 
mile  above  its  expansion  into  Lough  Key,  and  8 
nules  north-west  of  Carrick-on-Shannon.  Pop.  3483. 
It  has  a  large  trade  in  corn  and  butter.  There  are 
Latin  and  English  annals  of  B.  from  420  to  1245, 
which  have  been  published.  An  abbey  was  built 
here  in  the  12th  c,  and  was  reduced  to  its  present 
ruined  state  in  1595  by  the  Earl  of  Tyrone. 

BOYLE,  RiOHAED,  the  founder  of  the  House  of 
Cork  and  Orrery,  and  fitly  styled  the  Great  Earl 
of  Cork,  was  bom  in  1566,  at  Canterbury,  of  a 
good  but  not  wealthy  family.  At  the  age  of  22, 
after  having  studied  at  Cambridge  and  the  Middle 
Temple,  he  went  over  to  Ireland  with  a  few  pounds 
in  his  pocket,  to  hew  his  way  to  fortune.  His 
energy,  prudence,  and  signal  capacity  for  govern- 
ment, received  their  reward.  He  bought  estates 
and  improved  them,  promoting  the  immigration  of 
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English.  Protestants,  and  triumphed  over  the  envy 
of  his  enemies,  making  good  his  cause  before  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  -wimiing  her  favour.  Due  honours 
flowed  in  upon  him,  and  at  length  he  was  knighted. 
In  1620,  he  became  Viscount  Dungarvan  and  Earl  of 
Cork.  In  1631,  he  was  made  lord  high  treasurer,  an 
office  which  remained  hereditary  in  his  family.  In 
his  old  age,  the  Munster  rebels  compelled  him  to 
gird  on  armour,  and  turn  his  castle  into  a  fortress. 
fie  soon  raised  a  little  army  of  his  servants  and 
tenants,  and  with  an  auxiliary  force  commanded 
by  his  four  sons  (and  paid,  when  his  money  was 
spent,  out  of  his  plate-chest),  the  noble  old  earl 
took  castles,  smote  the  rebels,  and  quenched  rebel- 
lion in  his  borders.  He  died  in  1&44,  at  the  age 
of  78. 

BOYLE,  The  Hon.  Robbbt,  seventh  son,  and 
fourteenth  child  of  the  first  Earl  of  Cork,  was  born 
at  Lismore,  Waterford,  January  25,  1626.  As  a 
child,  he  was  distinguished  by  precocity  of  inteEect 
and  a  rare  love  of  truth.  After  studying  at  Eton, 
and  at  home,  he  went  to  the  continent,  where  he 
stayed  for  six  years.  On  his  retiurn  in  1644,  he 
found  himself  in  possession,  by  his  father's  death, 
of  the  manor  of  Stalbridge,  Dorsetshire,  where  he 
took  up  his  abode,  and  resided  till  1650.  He  took 
no  part  in  political  strife,  but  devoted  himself  to  the 
cultivation  of  science,  and  particularly  of  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  that  association  of  scientific  men  which 
about  that  time  (1645)  held  private  meetings  at 
Oxford  and  London,  and  some  years  after,  became 
better  known  as  the  Eoyal  Society.  In  1654  he 
settled  at  Oxford.  Here  he  experimented  ejcten- 
sively  in  pneumatics,  and  improved  the  air-pump. 
At  the  same  time,  he  devoted  considerable  study  to 
theology.  After  the  Restoration,  he  was  urgently 
advised  by  Lord  Clarendon  to  enter  the  church, 
but  he  thought  that  he  could  do  better  service  to 
religion  as  a  layman.  Among  the  proofs  which  he 
gave  of  this,  besides  his  own  theological  writings 
and  eminent  example,  were  his  exertions  as  a 
director  of  the  East  India  Company  for  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity  in  the  East,  as  well  as  in 
procuring  and  circulating  at  his  own  expense  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  bequest  for  the 
foundation  of  the  '  Boyle  Lectures '  (q.  v.),  in 
defence  of  Christianity.  In  1668,  he  took  up  his 
residence  permanently  in  London,  and  was  thence- 
forth able  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Eoyal  Society.  In  1680  he  was  chosen 
president,  but  declined  the  honour.  A  peerage 
had  repeatedly  been  offered  to  him,  and  decHned. 
In  1688,  finding  his  health  decline,  he  shut  himself 
up  against  all  interruption,  in  order  to  husband  his 
remaining  time  for  the  labour  of  repairing  the  loss 
caused  by  the  accidental  destruction  of  his  MSS. 
In  1691,  his  health  finally  gave  way,  and  on  the 
30th  of  December  1692  he  died,  seven  days  after 
his  beloved  sister.  Lady  Kanelagh.  B.  was  tall 
and  emaciated  in  person,  and  extremely  temperate 
in  his  habits,  often  subject  to  low  spirits,  but 
naturally  Uvely  and  of  rare  conversational  powers. 
His  piety,  benevolence,  and  charity  woiild  have 
made  biTn  remarkable,  apart  from  his  scientific 
attainments  and  reputation.  His  complete  works 
(including  his  very  interesting  correspondence),  with 
a  Ute  by  Dr  Birch,  and  an  index,  were  published 
in  5  vols.  fol.  (Lond.  1744). 

BOYLE,  Chaeles,  third  Earl  of  Orrery,  was 
bom  at  Chelsea,  August  1676,  and  entered  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  his  15th  year,  where  he  had 
for  his  tutors  Drs  Atterbury  and  Friend.  His 
attainments  as  an  undergraduate  were  respectable 
for  a  nobleman ;   and  probably  this  circumstance 


induced  the  master  of  the  college,  Dr  Aldrioh,  to 
select  the  youth  for  the  annual  task  of  editing  a 
classic.  In  B.'s  case,  it  unfortunately  happened 
that  the  Mpistles  of  Phalaris  were  chosen.  Sir 
"William  Temple  having  about  that  time  passed 
the  most  extravagant  enoomiimis  upon  them.  In 
1695  the  work  appeared.  Two  years  later,  Bentley 
published  his  famous  Dissertation,  in  which  he 
proved  that  the  Epistles,  instead  of  being  composed 
in  the  6th  c.  B.  a,  were  the  production  of  the 
2d  c.  after  Christ.  B.,  in  reality,  had  little  to  do 
with  the  unlucky  performance  to  which  his  name 
had  been  attached.  It  was  the  work  chiefly  of 
Atterbury  and  Friend.  Nevertheless,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  while  B.  himself  was  absent  from 
the  country,  the  wits  and  scholars  of  Christ  Church 
again  exposed  him  and  themselves  to  the  merciless 
criticism  of  Bentley,  by  publishing  An  Examination 
of  the  Dissertation,  &c.,  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Boyle. 
In  1699  Bentley  once  more  replied,  and  sealed  the 
lips  of  his  adversaries  for  ever.  But  for  this  Battle 
of  the  Books,  in  which  he  only  seemed  to  be  engaged, 
B.'s  name  would  have  been  forgotten.  In  honour  of 
him,  the  ijame  of  '  Orrery '  was  given  to  the  scientific 
apparatus  of  that  name  by  its  constructor,  to  whom 
B.  had  been  kind.  He  fought,  as  a  major-general, 
at  Malplaquet,  was  promoted  to  diplomatic  and 
court  appointments,  wrote  some  literary  pieces,  and 
died  in  1731.  Of  his  poems,  even  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore  said : 

After  Ilia  foolish  rhymes,  both  friends  and  foes 
Conclude  they  know  who  did  not  write  his  prose. 

BOYLE  LECTURES,  so  caUed  from  the  founder, 
the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle  (q.  v.)j  who  settled 
an  annual  salary,  charged  upon  his  dwelling-house 
in  St  Michael's,  Crooked  Lane,  London,  for  'some 
preaching  minister,'  who  shall  preach  eight  sermons 
in  the  year  for  proving  the  Christian  religion 
against  Atheists,  Deists,  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Moham- 
medans, not  descending  to  any  controversies  among 
Christians  themselves.  The  lecturer  is  to  be 
'assisting  to  all  companies,  and  encouraging  them 
in  any  undertaking  for  propagating  the  Christian 
religion,  and  is  further  to  be  ready  to  satisfy  such 
real  scruples  as  any  have  concemiog  such  matters.' 
This  provision  shews  that  Boyle  desired  to  make 
England's  then  increasing  colonies  a  means  of 
extending  Christianity. 

The  iSst  series  of  lectures,  A  Confutation  of 
Atheism,  was  preached  in  1692  by  Richard  Bentley 
(q.  v.).  In  1705,  Dr  Samuel  Clarke  preached  in  answer 
to  the  arguments  of  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  and  their 
followers.  In  1709,  Dr  Butler  lectured  on  '  Religion 
no  Matter  of  Shame.'  AU  the  lectures  preached  up 
to  1732  were  collected  into  a  fine  folio  edition  in 
3  vols.  (Lond.  1739) ;  since  that  period,  up  to  1802, 
when  Van  MUdert,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  delivered 
several  courses,  few  of  the  series  had  been  published. 
Archbishop  Tennison  procured  a  yearly  salary  of 
£50,  to  be  charged  upon  a  farm  at  Brill,  Bucks, 
instead  of  the  original  charge  for  the  endowment. 
In  1846,  the  course  of  lectures  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  F.  D.- Maurice,  and  published  under  the 
title,  Tlie  Religions  of  the  World. 

BOYLE'S  FUMING  LIQUOR  is  the  term 
applied  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia, 
saturated  by  a  stream  of  hydrosiUphuric  acid,  which 
combining  with  it,  forms  the  sulphide  of  ammonium 
(NH^S).  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  fumes,  and  evolves 
a  very  disagreeable  odour,  resembling,  but  in  an 
intensified  degree,  ordinary  bilge  or  sewerage  water. 

BOYNB,  a  river  in  the  east  of  Ireland,  rises  in 
the  Bog  of  Allan,  and  flows  through  Kildare,  King's 
County,  Meath,  and  Louth.  It  passes  Trim,  Navan, 
Slane,   and   Drogheda,  and   enters  the   Irish  Sea 
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4  miles  below  the  last  town,  after  a  course  of  65 
miles  in  a  carboniferous  limestone  basin,  its  total 
descent  being  336  feet.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Deel,  Mattooh,  and  Blaokwater.  It  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  250  tons  to  Drogheda,  and  for  barges 
of  70  tons  to  Navan,  19  miles  up.  Its  banks  are 
studded  with  many  ruins  of  monasteries  and  castles. 
In  838,  Turgesius  the  Dane  sailed  up  the  B.,  and 
plundered  Meath.  But  this  river  is  chiefly  famous 
for  -lie  battle  of  the  Boyne,  which  took  place  on 
Its  banks,  near  Oldridge,  on  the  1st  of  July  1690, 
and  in  which  William  III.  defeated  James  II.  An 
obdisk,  150  feet  high,  marks  the  scene  of  the  battle. 

BOYS,  Ships'.  In  nautical  language,  aU  the 
young  or  green  hands  on  board  are  called  boys, 
without  much  reference  to  their  age ;  but  in  recent 
times,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  give  a  more 
precise  meaning  to  the  term,  by  engaging  boys  or 
lads  as  part  of  Qie  crew. 

In  the  royal  navy,  boys  were  first  voted  for  in  the 
estimates  in  1834.  There  were  1000  in  that  year; 
and  this  number  increased  to  6500  in  1860.  The 
Admiralty  has,  iu  recent  years,  ma(Je  many  regula- 
tions for  attracting  boys  into  the  navy.  Most  of 
the  seamen  at  present  in  the  service  entered  it  as 
boys.  They  enter  mostly  at  about  14  years  of  age, 
but  some  as  late  as  18,  and  they  are  bound  for  7 
years.  There  are  schools  established  for  them  at 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Cork,  aiid  one  or  two  other 
places,  ihe  boys  are  ranked  iu  three  classes,  accord- 
ing to  age,  size,  and  experience.  When  out  of  their 
time,  they  have  a  tendency  to  enter  the  merchant 
service  for  two  or  three  years;  but  they  usually 
return  to  the  navy,  and  enter  as  ordinary  seamen. 
See  further  under  Manning  the  Navy. 

In  the  merchant  service,  boys  are  apprenticed  to 
the  shipowners;  they  learn  their  duties  by  degrees; 
and  constitute  the  source  out  of  which  mates, 
masters,  and  captains  are  ultimately  supplied. 
By  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Act  of  1844,  every 
merchant-ship  was  bound  to  take  a  certain  number 
of  boys  as  apprentices,  according  to  tonnage ;  the 
better  hands  were  apprenticed  by  their  friends ; 
the  worst  were  picked  up  by  the  Marine  Society 
from  the  poor  and  wretched  of  the  streets,  and 
apprenticed  as  a  means  of  setting  them  up  in  hfe. 
The  indenture  was  from  12  to  18  months.  The 
regulations  have  been  modified  in  form,  but  not 
in  substance,  by  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act  of 
later  date. 

BOZZARIS,  Marcos,  a  Greek  patriot  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  early  part  of  the  modem 
War  of  Independence,  was  born  at  Suli,  in  the 
mountains  of  Epirus,  towards  the  close  of  the  18th 
century.  His  youth  was  spent  amid  the  din  of 
arms.  In  1803,  he  was  forced  to  retreat  to  the 
Ionian  Isles,  by  Ali  Pasha  (q.  v.),  who,  in  a  series 
of  bloody  combats,  had  nearly  exterminated  the 
Suhotes.  In  1820  two  events  occurred  which  called 
forth  his  patriotic  energies:  HypsUanti  summoned 
the  Greeks  to  insurrection,  and  war  broke  out 
between  Ali  Pasha  and  the  sultan.  On  learning 
the  news,  B.  put  himself  at  the  head  of  some  800 
expatriated  Suliotes,  and  passed  over  into  Epirus. 
Ali,  who  dexterously  endeavoured  to  identify  his 
cause  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  soon  found  means  to 
secure  B.'s  services  against  their  common  enemy, 
the  sultan.  B.  obtained  several  victories,  and  on 
the  death  of  Ali  at  the  taking  of  Janina  in  1822, 
he  continued  the  war  successfully  against  Khurshid 
Pasha,  the  Turkish  general.  ShorSy  after.  Prince 
Mavrocordato  landed  at  Mesolonghi,  with  a  body 
of  disciplined  troops,  and  being  joined  by  B.,  he 
engaged  the  Turks  at  Petta,  on  the  16th  July  1822. 
Through  treacheiy  the  Greeks  were  overpowered. 


their  best  soldiers  perished,  and  B.,  along  with 
Mavrocordato,  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Meso- 
longhi. This  place  he  skilfully  defended  against  the 
Turks,  until  a  Hydriote  fleet  forced  them  to  retire. 
In  the  summer  of  1823,  a  Turco-Albanian  army  of 
20,000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Pasha  of 
Scodra,  descended  from  the  north  of  Epirus.  B., 
who  knew  that  the  fortifications  of  Mesolonghi 
were  too  weak  to  withstand  an  assault,  determined 
to  surprise  his  enemies  by  a  sudden  blow.  He 
advanced  swiftly  at  the  head  of  1200  men,  and  on 
the  20th  of  August  reached  Kerpenisi,  where  the 
van  of  the  Turco-Albanian  army,  4000  strong,  was 
encamped.  At  night,  the  Suliotes  burst  in  upon 
their  startled  foes,  who  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter.  The  victtSrs  captured  their  camp,  stand- 
ards, and  a  vast  quantity  of  baggage.  This  triumph 
was  saddened  by  the  loss  of  the  heroic  B.,  who  fell 
while  leading  on  his  men  to  the  final  attack.  His 
body  was  smemnly  interred  at  Mesolonghi,  and  he 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  'Leonidas  of 
Modem  Greece.' 

BO'ZZOLO,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  North  Italy, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oglio,  about  16 
miles  west-south-west  of  Mantua.  B.,  which  was 
at  one  time  a  small  independent  repubhc,  has 
remaius  of  old  fortifications,  some  silk-weaving, 
and  an  annual  fair.    Pop.  about  5000. 

BBA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Alba,  Piedmont, 
25  miles  south-east  of  Coni.  It  has  metal  foundries 
and  silk  manufactures,  and  a  good  trade  in  cattle, 
grain,  and  wine.    Pop.  11,466. 

BEABAN9ONNB,  the  patriotic  song  of  the 
Belgians,  originally  sung  by  the  insurgents  during 
the  revolution  of  September  1830.  A  young  French 
player,  by  name  Jenneval,  at  that  time  connected 
with  the  theatre  at  Brussels,  was  the  author  of  the 
song;  it  was  set  to  music  by  a  singer  named 
Campenhout.  Jenneval  fell  in  a  combat  with  the 
Dutch  at  Berchem.  The  Belgians  allowed  his 
mother  a  pension  of  2400  francs.  Campenhout 
received  from  King  Leopold  a  golden  snuff-box,  and 
was  appointed  director  of  the  royal  chapel.  Each 
verse  of  the  B.  ends  with  the  refrain — 

La  mitraille  a  brise  I'orange 
Sur  I'arbre  de  la  liberty. 

BRA'BANT  was  the  name  formerly  given  to  an 
important  province  of  the  Low  Countries,  extending 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Waal  to  the  sources  of  the 
Dyle,  and  from  the  Maas  and  the  plain  of  Limburg 
to  the  Lower  Scheldt.  In  the  time  of  Caesar,  B. 
was  inhabited  by  a  mixed  race  of  Germans  and 
Celts ;  it  afterwards  came  into  possession  of  the 
Franks ;  and  in  the  middle  ages  it  formed  a  duchy 
by  itself,  dependent  upon  Lower  Lorraine,  with 
which,  in  1107,  the  coimty  of  Antwerp  was  incor- 
porated, and  in  1347,  for  a  time,  the  lordship  of 
Mechlin  or  Mahnes,  formerly  connected  with  Liege. 
After  many  changes,  B.  (divided  into  the  provinces 
of  North  and  South  B.)  was  made  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Holland,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna; 
but  at  the  revolution  of  1830,  South  B.  separated 
from  Hdland,  and  became  part  of  Belgium  (q.  v.). 
Old  B.  is  now  divided  into  three  provinces:  1. 
North  or  Dutch  B.,  containing  about  2000  square 
miles,  and  411,950  inhabitants;  2.  The  Belgian 
province  of  Antwerp,  which  contains  1094  square 
miles,  and  439,534  inhabitants;  and  3.  South  B., 
also  Belgian,  containing  1260  square  nules,  and  an 
extremely  dense  population  of  761,404.  The  country 
consists  of  a  plain  gently  sloping  to  the  north-west, 
and  rising  iu  the  south  into  gentle  hills,  which 
are  offsets  of  those  of  Ardennes.  In  the  level 
northern  part  are  many  heathy  and  fenny  tracts ; 
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one  of  tliem,  called  the  Peel,  20  miles  in  length, 
and  from  2  to  6  broad.  In  the  hilly  district  of 
the  south,  is  the  Forest  of  Soignies.  The  Maas 
and  the  Scheldt  are  the  principal  rivers ;  but  some 
of  then-  tributaries,  as  the  Rupel,  the  Dyle,  the 
Bemer,  the  Aa,  &o.,  are  also  very  useful  for  internal 
commerce,  which  is  further  promoted  by  canals  and 
railways.  The  climate  in  the  northern  parts  is 
humid,  but  generally  mild,  and  careful  drainage  has 
made  it  more  healthy  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Netherlands ;  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  agriculture  and 
cattle-husbandry  are  the  principal  occupations  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  are  prosecuted  with  great 
success.  Many  kinds  of  goods  made  of  flax,  cotton, 
wool,  and  leather,  are  among  the  products  of 
industry.  B.  lace  has  long  been  celebrated.  The 
inhabitants  in  the  north  are  Dutch ;  in  the  middle 
district,  Flemish;  and  in  the  south,  of  Walloon 
race.  The  boimdary  between  the  languages  is  a 
few  leagues  to  the  south  of  Brussels,  the  Walloon 
French  being  spoken  to  the  south,  and  Flemish  and 
Dutch  to  the  north  of  this  line. 

BRACCIO,  FoKTEBKACci,  Count  oe  Montone, 
a  celebrated  condottiere  (see  Conbottibei),  bom  at 
Perugia  in  1368,  of  an  old  patrician  family,  was,  in 
early  youth,  the  leader  of  a  troop  of  mercenaries  in 
the  service  of  the  Count  of  Montefeltro,  against  the 
Malatesti,  lords  of  Rimini.  He  became  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Perugian  nobles  who  were  driven  into 
exile  in  1393;  and  after  serving  in  Lombardy  under 
Alberico  da  Barbiano,  he  carried  on  a  partisan  war- 
fare in  the  Marches  of  Ancona  against  the  Marquis 
Ludovico  Migliorati,  nephew  of  Pope  Innocent  VII. 
In  1408,  he  entered  the  service  of  Ladislaus,  king 
of  Naples,  who  had  designs  on  Central  Italy,  and, 
with  his  condotta,  crossed  the  Apennines,  scoured 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  took  several  towns. 
In  Jime  of  the  same  year,  the  people  of  '  Perugia 
offered  the  dominion  of  their  city  to  the  Neapolitan 
king  on  condition  that  he  would  prevent  the  nobles 
from  returning.  He  accepted  it,  and  ungenerously 
sent  a  large  force  against  B.,  who  retired  to  the 
Marches.  In  1416,  however,  B.  obtained  the 
sovereignty  of  his  native  city,  when  the  banished 
nobles,  after  an  exile  of  twenty-four  years,  were 
restored.  _  In  1417,  B.  got  possession  of  Rome  by 
capitulation,  but  was  soon  obUged  to  evacuate  it. 
He  afterwards  made  terms  with  the  pope  (Martin 
v.),  with  whom  he  had  a  conference  at  Florence 
in  February  1420,  and  subsequently  accepted  from 
Joanna,  queen  of  Naples,  the  command  of  her 
land-forces,  with  the  rank  of  high  constable  of 
that  kingdom.  Entering  the  Abruzzo,  he  surprised 
Capua,  and  having  relieved  Naples,  then  besieged 
by  the  queen's  enemies,  was  created  by  her  Count 
of  Foggia  and  Prince  of  Capua.  In  1423,  B.  was,  by 
her  order,  crowned  at  Perugia,  as  Prince  of  Aquila 
and  Capua.  Aspiring  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  he 
overran  Campania  and  Apuha  with  a  considerable 
army,  took  Bari,  and  a.dvanced  into  Calabria.  In 
a  battle  which  ensued  for  the  rehef  of  the  strong 
town  of  Aquila,  besieged  by  him,  B.  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  After  lingering  for  three  days, 
refusing  food,  he  died  June  5,  1424,  in  his  56th 
year.  His  deeds,  in  chronological  order,  and  those 
of  his  contemporary,  Piccinino,  are  commemorated 
by  Lorenzo  Spirito,  in  a  poem  of  101  chapters,  in 
terza  rima,  entitled  L'Altro  Marte  (Vioenza,  1489). 

BRACE,  in  Carpentry,  an  oblique  piece  of  wood 
used  to  bind  together  the  principal  timbers  of  a  roof 
or  other  wooden  structure.     See  Rooj'. 

BRACELET  (Fr.  hrachiale,  from  Lat.  brachium, 
the  under  part  of  the  arm),  an  ornament  worn  on 
the  arm,  generaUy  at  the  wrist.  Bracelets  and  arm- 
lets (Lat.  armillce)  have  been  used  by  every  nation. 


both  savage  and  civilised,  from  the  earliest  periods 
to  oiu:  own.  They  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
Genesis,  as  worn  both  by  men  (xxxviii.  18)  and 
by  women  (xxiv.  30);  both  by  the  Hebrews  and 
the  surrounding  nations  (Numb.  xxxi.  50).  Similar 
ornaments  were  worn  round  the  ankles,  but  they 
are  stigmatised  by  Isaiah  as  marks  of  luxury 
(iii.  16).  The  Medes  and  Persians  were  remark- 
able, even  amongst  Asiatics,  for  their  love  for  orna- 
ments of  this  class.  They  wore  not  only  bracelets 
and  armlets,  but  earrings,  collars,  and  necklaces, 
which  often  consisted  of  strings  of  valuable  pearls, 
or  were  enriched  with  other  jewels.  These  orna- 
ments were  used  to  indicate  the  rank  of  the 
wearer,  and  this  use  has  continued  to  be  made 
of  them  in  the  East  down  to  the  present  day.  In 
Europe,  bracelets  and  armlets  were  worn  both  by 
the  classical  nations  and  barbarians  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  Gauls  wore  them ;  and  the  Sabines,  as 
early  as  the  foundation  of  Rome,  had  ponderous 
golden  armlets  on  the  left  arm.  The  same  was  the 
case  with  the  Samians  about  the  same  period.  It 
does  not  appear  that  armlets  were  worn  by  men 
during  the  historical  period  of  Greece,  but  ladies 
wore  both  armlets  and  bracelets  of  the  most  various 
materials  and  forms.  Both  generally  passed  round 
the  arm  several  times,  and  the  fonn  of  B.  now  most 
in  fashion  has  been  accurately  copied  from  those 
twisted  spirals  described  by  Homer  in  the  eighteenth 
book  of  the  Iliad,  line  401.  Many  examples  of  this 
kind  of  B.,  as  represented  on  painted  vases,  wiU  be 
found  in  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton's  work.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  Greeks  even  for  the  idea  of  giving 
to  these  spiral  bracelets  the  fomi  of  a  snake,  the 
best  models  of  our  present  goldsmiths  being  exact 
copies  of  antique  bracelets.  The  goddesses  of  the 
Greeks,  like  the  blessed  Virgin  in  Roman  Catholic 
coimtries,  were  represented  as  attired  in  the  style 
of  ladies  of  the  highest  rank;  and  the  celebrated 
marble  statue  of  Aphrodite,  preserved  at  Florence, 
exhibits  traces  of  a  metaUic  armlet.  Amongst  the 
Romans,  armlets  were  frequently  conferred  upon 
soldiers  for  deeds  of  valour,  of  which  an  iustanee 
is  mentioned  by  Livy  (x.  44).  Roman  ladies  wore 
bracelets,  not  only  for  ornament,  but  also  for  the 
purpose  of  containing  amulets,  which  were  supposed 
to  effect  miraculous  cures.  On  this  principle  it  is 
said  that  the  Emperor  Nero  wore  on  his  right  ,arm 
the  skia  of  a  serpent,  enclosed  in  a  golden  armilla. 
But  at  Rome  also,  it  was  chiefly  as  an  indication 
of  rank  or  wealth  that  these  ornaments  were  worn. 
Many  Roman  bracelets  have  been  preserved,  and 
the  accompanying  wood-cuts,  taken  from  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Greek   and   Roman    Antiquities,   to 


which  we  have  been  indebted  for  much  of  the 
information  contained  in  this  article,  exhibit  two 
antique  bracelets  of  different  forms. 

BRACES,  on  shipboard,  are  ropes  attached  to 
the  yard-arms,  and  employed  to  shift  the  sails  in 
a  horizontal  direction  round  the  masts,  so  as  to 
receive    advantageously    the    wind    that   may   be 
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blowing  at  any  particular  moment.  The  phrases, '  to 
brace  to,'  'to  brace  about,'  'to  brace  the  yards 
sharp  up,'  &o.,  apply  to  this' operation. 

BB.ACHE  (Fr.  brogue,  diminutive  bracJiet),  a 
term  frequently  employed  by  the  older  English 
authors  to  designate  some  kind  of  doe.  To  what 
kind  this  name  belonged,  is,  howevOT,  not  very 
certain.  The  probability  appears  to  be,  that  it  was 
applied  to  hojinds  or  hunting-dogs  in  general.  The 
term  is  believed  to  be  of  Celtic  derivation  (from 
brae,  a  spot),  and  to  have  originally  signified  a 
spotted  hound. 

BRACHIAL  ARTERY  is  that  portion  of  the 
great  arterial  trunlc  supplying  the  upper  extremity 
between  the  armpit  and 
the  elbow ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  the  continu- 
ation downwards  of  the 
axillary  artery.  The 
B.  A.  runs  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  arm, 
just  behind  the  inne^ 
margin  of  the  biceps 
muscle,  and  behind  the 
great  median  nerve. 
Here  it  may  be  pressed 
against  the  bone,  in  ca^es 
of  bleeding  from  any 
point  below.  In  its 
course,  the  B.  A.  gives 
off,  let,  the  superior 
profunda  branch,  which 
vrinds  round  the  back 
of  the  arm-bone,  and 
reappears  on  the  outer 
side,  where  it  joins  some 
twigs  coming  up  from 
the  radial  artery;  2d, 
0,  brachial  avtei-y;  a,  snperiov  an  artery  which  enters 
profunda  branch;  e,  inferior  the  bone  to,  supply  its 
profunda ;  /,  anastomotica  meduUary  membrane  j 
magna.  3d,     the     inferior    pro- 

funda, which,  running 
down  behind  the  internal  condyle  (the  funny 
bone)  of  the  humerus,  joins  branches  coming  from 
the  ulnar  artery ;  4:th,  a  short  branch,  the  anasto- 
motica magna,  which  breaks  up  into  numerous 
branches  inosculating  found  the  elbow. 

BRACHIO'PODA(Gr.  arm-footed),  orPAXLIO- 
BRANCHIA'TA  (Gr.  mantle-gilled),  a  class  of  mol- 
luscous animals,  having  bivalve  shells,  but  differing 
in  important  points  from  the  vast  majority  of  recent 
moUusks  with  bivalve  shells,  the  LameUibranchiata 
(q.'  v.).  The  chief  .differences  existing  in  the  shelly 
covering  itself  have  been  already  pointed  out  in 
the  article  BrvAiVE  Shells  (q.  v.),  but  those  of 
internal  structure  are  stiU  more  important. ,  The 
mantle  or  paUiiim  (see  Mollusca)  in  the  B.  con- 
sists of  two  broad  expansions  or  lobes,, covered  by 
the  two  valves  of  the  shell,  and  enclosing  all  the 
other  soft  parts  of  the  animal;  whilst  respiration 
or  the  aSration  of  the,  blood  is  carried  on  by 
the  surface  of  these  lobes  themselves,  traversed 
by  minutely  ramifying  blood-vessels,  extended  into 
processes,  and  furnished,  especially  along  the  edge, 
with  vibratile  cilia  which  oreat^  a  continual  current 
in  the  surrounding  water,  and  thus  keep  up  a 
fresh  supply,  from  which  the  necessary  air  may  be 
obtained.  The  organs  by  which  food  is  procured 
are  also  remarkable — ^two  long  arms  arising  from 
the  sides  of  the  mouth,  and  disposed  wholly  or 
partly  in  spiral  curves,  when  not  extended  to 
seek  or  seize  prey.  These  anus  are  usually,  fur- 
nished with  numerous  vibratory  filaments,-  which 
are  supposed  not  only  to  aid  in  the  capture  of 
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prey,  but  in  the  maintenance  of  the  current  neces- 
sary for  respiration.  The  B.  are  attached  to  solid 
bodies  either  by  a  footstalk  or  by  one  of  the 
valves  of  the  shell.  Of  existing  species,  the  Te/re- 
bratulce  or  Lamp-shells  (q.  v.)  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous ;  but  even  these  appear  to  have  existed  in 
far  greater  numbers  in  former  geologic  periods,  and 
of  some  of  the  other  families  of  B.  only  a  single 
species  is  known  to  exist,  or  the  existing  species  are 
very  few,  whilst  the  fossil  species  are  very  numer- 
ous. The  existing  species  are  very  widely  diffused 
over  the  globe.  All  of  them  are  marine,  and  one 
(Crania  personata)  has  been  brought  up  from  the 
depth  of  255  fathoms.  The  B.  are  regarded  as 
exhibiting  structural  affinities  not  only  to  the 
Asddia  (q.  v.)  and  the  Lamellibranchiala,  between 
which  they  are  commonly  placed,  but  also  to  the 
class  Bryozoa  or  Pdlyzoa  among  Zoophytes  (q.  v.). 

BRACHY'PTBRJB,  or  BEACHY'PTEKES  (Gr. 
short-winged),  in  Ornithology,  that  section  of  the 
order  of  Palmipedes  (q.  v.),  or  web-footed  birds, 
in  which  the  wings  are  short,  and  the  feet  are 
placed  far  back,  so  as  to  compel  the  birds  to 
assume  a  nearly  erect  posture  when  on  land.  They 
are  aU  very  aquatic  in  their  habits,  and  excel  in 
diving,  so  that  the  name  Divbks,  is  sometimes 
used  as  equivalent  to  B. ;  but  that  name  is  also  not 
unfrequently  applied  to  other  aquatic  birds,  and  is 
sometimes  restricted  to  the  genus  Colymbus.  Auks, 
puffins,  penguins,  grebes,_guillemots,  and  divers 
[Colymbus)  are  among  the  Sraohypterae. 

BRA'CKET,  an  ornamental  projection  from  a 
wall,  used  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  statue, 
bust,  or  the  like.  See  Coebel.  Brackets  may  be 
either  of  stone  or  wood,  and  they  are  sometimes 
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elaborately  designed  and  carved.  The  term  B.  is 
also  employed  in  joinery,  &c.,  to  designate  supports," 
in  the  form  of  a  bent  knee,  of  shelves,  galleries, 
&c.  B.  is  also  generally  applied  to  such  gasKghts 
as  project  from  the  wall. 

BRA'CKLESHAM  BEDS,  a  group  of  highly. 
fossUiferons  strata  in  the  middle  Eocene  formation, 
included  in  the  Bagshot  series  (q.  v.). 

BRACT,  or  BRA'CTEA,  iu  Botany,  a  leaf  from 
the  axil  of  which  a  flower  or  a  floral  axis  is  produced, 
instead  of  an  ordinary  leaf -bud  or  branch.  Bracts 
are  sometimes  called  floral  leaves.  The  term  B.  is 
not,  however,  generally  employed  when,  as  is  often 
the  case,  there  is  no  marked  difference  from  the 
ordinary  leaves  of  the  plant;  but  the  flowers  are 
said  to  be  axillary,  or  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  term  B.  is  very  frequently 
applied  to  all  altered  leaves  interposed  between  the 
ordinary  leaves  and  the  flower  or  flowers.  In  this 
case,  they  are  sometimes  very  small  and  scale-like. 
The  ordinary  leaves  often  pass,  by  imperceptible 
gradations,  into  bracts,  diminishing  in  size,  becoming 
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more  simple,  and  often  also  soaiiose.  Bracts  are 
generally  entire,  even  when  the  ordinary  leaves  are 
divided.  They  are  sometimes  coloured  so  as  appa- 
rently to  form  part  of  the  flower,  and  sometimes 
crowded,  so  as  to  resemble  an  involucre  or  an  outer 
calyx.  They  appear  to  serve  purposes  analogous  to 
those  of  leaves,  or,  when  coloured,  of  petals.  When 
the  primary  floral  axis  is  branched,  bracts  (some- 
times distinguished  as  bracteoles  or  bractlets)  are  often 
to  be  seen  at  its  ramifications.  Bracts  sometimes 
faU  off  at  an  early  stage,  sometimes  they  are  more 
permanent,  and  sometmies  they  even  remain  to 
cover  and  protect  the  fruit. 

BRADDOCK,  Edward,  a  British  major-general, 
commander  against  the  French  in  America  in  1755, 
arrived  in  February  of  that  year  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and  with  a  force  of  2000,  British  and 
provincial  troops,  reached  the  Monongahela,  a  branch 
of  the  Ohio,  on  July  8.  Leaving  the  baggage  behind, 
on  the  9th  his  force  moved  forward  to  invest  Fort 
du  Quesne,  now  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  when, 
from  his  slighting  the  warning  of  his  American 
officers,  of  the  probability  of  a  surprise,  the  troops, 
in  passing  throudi  a  deep  forest  ravine,  fell  into 
an  ambuscade  of  Indians,  while  they  were  attacked 
in  front  by  the  French,  and  half  of  them  slain.  The 
rest  made  a  hasty  retreat  imder  Colonel,  afterwards 
General  Washington,  B.'s  aide-de-camp,  the  only 
one  of  his  officers  who  escaped  with  hfe.  B.  him- 
self, mortally  wounded,  was  carried  off  on  a  tumbril 
40  mUes  to  the  place  in  which  the  baggage  had  been 
left,  where  he  died. 

BRA'DFOKD,  an  important  manufacturing  town 
in  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  on  a  small  branch  of  the 
Aire,  at  the  meeting  of  three  vales,  8  mUes  west  of 
Leeds.  Pop.  in  1851,  103,778;  now  (1860)  about 
130,000,  of  whom  more  than  one  half  are  immigrants 
from  other  districts.  It  returns  two  members  to 
parhament.  B.  is  the  chief  seat  in  England  of  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  worsted  yarn,  and  the  great 
mart  for  the  long  wools  used  in  worsted  fabrics. 
Cottons  are  also  manufactured.  There  are  160 
miUs,  employing  34,000  persons.  Notwithstanding 
the  large  population,  and  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
ment, the  annual  rate  of  mortality  is  now  only 
224  per  thousand.  Ten  years  ago,  the  rate  was  29|. 
The  Saltaire  Alpaca-  and  Mohair  MiUs,  on  the 
Aire,  3  mUes  from  B.,  cover  6  acres.  This  estab- 
lishment, erected  by  Mr  Titus  Salt,  is  the  most 
splendid  manufacturing  concern  iil  England.  Coal 
and  iron  mines  occur  near  Bradford.  The  Romans 
seem  to  have  worked  iron -mines  here,  Roman 
coins  having  been  found  in  foundry  refuse  near 
the  town.  The  early  history  of  B.  is  connected 
with  the  castle  of  the  Laceys  here.  In  the  civU 
wars,  the  people  of  B.  took  the  parliament  side,  and 
twice  defeated  the  royalists,  but  were  afterwards 
themselves  defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle.  In 
a  riot  at  B.,  against  the  introduction  of  worsted 
power-looms,  in  1826,  two  of  the  rioters  were  shot 
dead  by  the  defenders  of  the  miU  which  contained 
the  obnoxious  machinery,  and  many  more  were 
wounded.  In  1825,  a  strike  for  increased  wages, 
in  which  20,000  persons  were  concerned,  lasted  six 
months.  According  to  statistics  collected  by  the 
Bradford  Chamber  of  Conmierce,  the  rates  of  wages 
for  operatives,  for  ten  hours'  labour,  are  as  follow : 
Worsted  Spinners  and  Manufacturers:  Men — engine- 
tehters,  overlookers,  &c.,  2s.  8d.  to  6s.  per  day ; 
mechanics,  warehousemen,  wool-sorters,  &c.,  2s.  4d. 
to  4s.  M.  Women — reelers,  drawers,  weavers,  &c.. 
Is.  to  2s.  id.  per  day.  Boys  and  Girls  (under  13), 
3d.  to  6i.  Machine  Woolcombers,  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  Stuff 
Warehousemen,  is.  Dyers,  2s.  Cd  to  4s.  8d.  The 
hours  of  labour  in  the  three  last-mentioned  employ- 


ments are  uncertain.  The  Baptists,  Independents, 
and  Wesleyans  have  colleges  near  Bradford.  This 
town  is  the  seat  of  the  first  English  Temperance 
Society.  At  Fulneck,  5  miles  east  of  B.,  is  a 
Moravian  settlement,  founded  in  1748,  where  Mont- 
gomery the  poet  was  educated.  B.  has  been  latterly 
much  improved  in  its  buildings,  and  possesses  a 
spacious  and  elegant  public  hall,  in  which  the 
National  Association  for  Promoting  Social  Science 
met  in  1859.  The  merchants  of  Bradford  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  liberality  and  enterprise.  Their 
warehouses  form  the  great  wholesale  market  in  the 
worsted  and  alpaca  trade. 

BRADFORD,  Great  (Sax.  Bradanford,  broad 
ford),  a  town  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Avon,  and  on  the  feennet  and  Avon  Canal, 
6  miles  east-south-east  of  Bath.  Pop.  4240.  It  has 
been  noted  for  many  centuries  for  its  manufacture 
of  fine  broadcloths.  Kerseymeres  were  first  made 
here.  An  India-rubber  manufactory  has  been  also 
lately  estabhshed.  The  remains  of  a  monastery, 
founded  in  the  7th  c.  by  St  Aldhelm,  are  still 
visible. 

BRADFORD  CLAY,  a  member  of  the  Lower 
OoHte,  is  a  blue  unctuous  clay,  occurring  at  Brad- 
ford near  Bath,  and  extending  for  a,  few  mUes 
around :  it  is  never  more  than  40  or  50  feet  in 
thickness.  It  is  remarkable  for.  the  occurrence  in 
it  of  large  numbers  of  a  crinoid  (q.  v.),  (Apiocrinitea 
Parkinsoni).  The  upper  surface  of  the  calcareous 
rock  on  which  the  clay  rests  is  completely  incrusted 
over  with  a  continuous  pavement  formed  of  the 
stony  bases  of  this  crinoid.  It  had  once  formed  the 
bottom  of  a  sea,  in  which  these  animals  lived,  their 
stems  bending  with  every  motion  of  the  water,  and 
their  star-like  crown  of  arms  outstretched  in  search 
of  food.  At  length,  however,  the  clear  water  was 
invaded  by  a  current  largely  charged  with  mud, 
which  threw  them  down,  and  broke  most  of  their 
stems  off  near  the  base.  The  stem,  body,  and 
arms  have  been  dismembered,  and  are  confusedly 
scattered  through  the  clay. 

BRADLEY,  Db  James,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished astronomers  and  discoverers  of  any  time  or 
country,  was  born  at  Sherborne,  in  Gloucestershire,  in 
1692.  He  received  hia  early  education  at  a  board- 
ing-school at  North  Leach,  whence,  being  destined 
for  the  church,  he  proceeded  to  Oxford.  Soon  after 
OTaduating,  he  obtained  successively  the  livings  of 
Bridslow  and  of  Welfrie,  in  Pembrokeshire;  but 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  his  mathematical  pur- 
suits considerably  distracted  his  attention  from  his 
clerical  duties.  Devoting  himself  to  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  he  soon  exhibited  such  a  genius  for  these 
pursuits  as  to  win  the  friendship  of  all  the  leading 
mathematicians  of  his  time,  among  others,  of  the 
great  Isaac  Newton,  and  to  get  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society.  About  the' time  of  his  election, 
1721,  he  became,  in  his  29th  year,  SavUian  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  resigned  his  livings, 
and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  science.  In  1727,  he 
published  *his  theory  of  the  aberration  of  the  fixed 
stars,  containing  the  important  discovery  of  the 
aberration  of  light,  to  which,  it  is  related,  he  was 
led  somewhat  by  accident,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was 
to  the  theory  of  gravitation.  What  suggested  this 
discovery  to  B.,  it  is  said,  was  the  observation  that 
the  vane  of  a  yacht  in  which  he  was  sailing  never 
lay  in  the  line  of  the  wind,  but  was  always  iiicliaed 
to  it  at  an  angle  depending  on  the  line  and 
amount  of  the  yacht's  motion.  This  led  him  to  a 
train  of  thought  resulting  in  the  proposition,  that 
the  direction  in  which  we  see  a  star  is  not  that  in 
which  it  actually  lies,  but  inclined  to  it  by  an 
angle  depending    on  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
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motion  round  the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  observa- 
tion, and  tiie  ratio  of  its  velocity  to  that  of  light. 
See  Aberration.  Three  years  after  this  publication, 
B.  became  lecturer  on  astronomy  and  physics  at  the 
Oxford  Museum.  His  next  discovery  was  that  the 
inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  ecliptic  is  not 
constant,  a  fact  including  the  explanation  of  the 
precession  of  the  eq^uinoxes  and  the  nutation  of 
the  earth's  axis.  This  discovery  constitutes  a  great 
epoch  in  astronomy.  Latterly,  B.  became  Begins 
ftofessor  of  Astronomy  at  Greenwich,  where,  by 
his  observations,  he  stiU  further  enriched  the  science. 
He  declined  the  living  of  the  parish  of  Greenwich, 
which  was  offered  to  him,  and  was  favoured  by  the 
crown  with  a  pension  of  £230  a  year  for  his  services 
to  commerce  and  navigation.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  B.  was  elected  member  successively  of  almost 
all  the  leading  scientific  societies  in  Europe.  He 
died  on  the  2d  of  July  1762,  in  his  70th  year. 
B.  is  described  as  having  been  gentle,  modest,  com- 
passionate, and  liberal ;  little  given  to  speaking  or 
vmting,  from  diffidence  and  the  fear  of  hurtitig  his 
reputation.  No  man  ever  better  merited  the  title 
of  a  great  astronomer. 

BEADSHAW,  John,  an  eminent  Puritan,  was 
bom  in  1586  of  a  good  family  in  Cheshire,  and 
studied  law  at  Gray^s  Inn.  Called  to  the  bar,  he 
gained  a  good  practice  by  his  ability  and  leamiiig, 
■  especially  as  a  chamber  council,  lii  October  1646 
he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  Great  Se?l, 
and  in  February  1647  chief-justice  of  Chester.  In 
October  1648  he  received  the  degree  of  Serjeant,  and 
in  the  following  January,  was  elected  president  of 
the  high  court  of  justice  for  the  trial  of  King 
Charles  I.  As  the  reward  of  his  services  on  that 
solemn  occasion,  he  was  made  President  of  the 
Council  of  State,  and  ~  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  besides  the  grant  of  estates  worth 
£4000  per  annum,  the  deanery  house  of  West- 
minster for  a  residence,  and  i£5000  to  furnish  it. 
B.,  however,  refused  submission  to  the  Protector. 
He  was  an  able  lawyer,  but  not  an  able  politician. 
His  mind  was  rigid  rather  than  btoad,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, he  was  unable  (like  so  many  others  of  the 
stem  fanatical  republicans  of  his  time)  to  see  or 
comprehend  the  necessity  for  a  great  iron  rule 
like  Cromwell's.  He  even  engaged  in  some  Fifth 
Monarchy  and  other  plots  against  Cromwell,  but 
his  respectable  character  and  past  services  saved 
him  from  molestation.  He  was  deprived,  however, 
of  his  office  as  chief-justice  of  Chester.  After 
OUver's  death,  he  was  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  of  State,  and  a  commissioner  of  the  Great 
Seal  under  Eiohard.      His  last  public  act  was  to 

grotest  against  the  violent  seizure  of  Speaker  Lent- 
all  by  the  army.  He  died  November  22,  1659. 
His  body  was  buried  with  pomp  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  it  was  afterwards  exhumed  and  hung 
on  a  gibbet,  with  those  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton. 

BRADSHAW'S  RAILWAY  GUIDE,  the 

pioneer,  and  still  the  type,  of  that  now  extensive 
class  of  publications  whose  object  is  to  convey  all 
necessaiy  information  in  regard  to  travelling.  It 
derives  its  name  from  George  Bradshaw,  origmally 
an  engraver  and  printer  in  Manchester,  who  in 
1839  issued  an  occasional  work,  called  the  Bail- 
Miay  Companion,  which  was  corrected  by  means  of 
another  work,  in  the  form  of  a  broad  sheet,  styled 
the  Monthly  Time  Tailes.  This  sheet  was  fre- 
quently delayed  to  the  5th  or  6th  of  the  month, 
and  was  subject  to  changes  made  by  the  Companies, 
perhaps  in  the  middle,  or  even  the  latter  end  of  the 
month.  By  great  effijrts,  the  Railway  Companies 
were  induced  to  consent  to  adjust  their  tables, 
once  for  all,  for  the  beginning  of  each  mouth;  and 


Mr  Bradshaw  having  established  an  agency  in 
London,  the  first  number  of  the  monthly  Railway 
Ouide  was  brought  out  in  December  1841.  The 
second  number  now  before  us,  published  '  1st  month 
(January),  1842,'  runs  to  32  pages,  and  contains  42 
or  43  hues  of  railway,  in  England  only,  without 
any  advertisements.  Through  the  suggestions  and 
exertions  of  Mr  W.  J.  Adams,  the  Loudon  agent 
and  publisher,  the  plan  was  gradually  enlarged  and 
perfected,  and  resulted  in  the  Railway  and  Steam- 
navigalion  Ouide  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  so 
well  known  to  the  public.  The  number  for  Jime 
1860  comprises  nearly  300  railway  lines  and  branches 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  extends  to  290  pages, 
including  60  pages  of  steam-boat  information,  and 
about  115  pages  of  advertisements— price  6d,  The 
particulars  of  the  hues,  &c.,  are  official;  that  is, 
they  are  obtained  direct  from  the  Companies,  at 
the  last  moment,  in  time  to  appear  on  the  1st  of 
the  month.  The  Guide  has  attained  an  immense 
circulation,  and  given  birth  to  many  publications  of 
a  similar  character.  Its  plan  has  been  imitated  in 
France  and  Germany,  in  America,  and  even  at  the 
antipodes,  where  a  Bradshaw  is  published  at  Sydney ; 
and  in  spite  of  many  rivals,  the  original  work  has 
always  maintained  its  place  in  general  estimation. 

In  1847,  the  first  number  of  Bradshaw's  Conti- 
nental Railway  Guide  was  issued,  which  has  pros- 
pered no  less  than  the  British  Guide.  In  addition  to 
the  tables,  as  furnished  by  the  companies  abroad,  it 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  topographical  informa- 
tion. A  series  of  liandboohs  was  also  projected  by 
Mr  Bradshaw,  which  includes  Great  Britain,  France, 
Switzerland,  &c.,  but  is  still  incomplete.  The  hand- 
books of  the  Overland  Journey,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dencies of  India,  have  been  published  since  Mr 
Bradshaw's  death,  which  occurred  in  1853. 

BRA'DYPUS.    See  Sloth. 

BRABMA'R  (including  the  united  parishes  of 
Braemar  and  Crathie),  an  extensive  Highland  dis- 
trict, occupying  the  south-west  comer  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, in  the  heart  of  the  Grampian  Mountains,  and 
intersected  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Dee  and  its 
tributaries.  The  chief  mountains  are  Ben  Macdhui 
(q.  v.) ;  Caimtoul,  4220  feet;  Braeriach,  4225;  Ben-a- 
Buird,  3851 ;  and  Ben  Avon,  3826,  on  the  north ; 
and  Lochnagar  (q.  v.),  on  the  south.  Patches  of 
snow  lie  on  these  mountains  all"  the  year  round.  The 
rocks  of  B.  are  granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz,  with  beds 
of  primary,  limestone,  and  masses  of  serpentine, 
trap,  and  porphyry.  Most  of  the  district  is  imculti- 
vated,  and  consists  of  heathy  tracts,  while  about  a 
twentieth  of  the  surface  is  in  wood.  The  natural 
woods  are  birch,  alder,  poplar,  and  rowan,  and  the 
planted  chiefly  larch  and  Scotch  fir.  The  fir-timber 
of  the  ancient  Caledonian  forest  of  Mar,  now  nearly 
all  cut  down,  is,  for  size  and  quality,  the  best  in  the 
kingdom..  Red-deer,  roes,  grouse,  ptarmigan,  and 
alpine  hares  abound.  Many  rare  alpine  plants  are 
found  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  glens.  Black- 
faced  sheep  and  small  black-horned  cattle  are  reared. 
Here  the  Earl  of  Mar  first  raised  his  standard  for 
the  Pretender  in  September  1715.  The  district  is 
intersected  by  the  great  military  road  from  Blair- 
gowrie to  Fort  George,  made  by  General  Wade. 
In  the  east  part  of  the  district  is  Balmoral  (q.  v.) ; 
and  near  its  centre  is  the  small  vUlage  of  Castleton, 
a  favourite  resort  for  travellers,  sportsmen,  and 
lovers  of  grand  scenery.  Pop.  1712,  a  few  of  whom 
stiU  speak  Gaelic. 

BRA'GA,  a  city  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Minho,  is  situated  on  an  eminence 
between  the  rivers  Cavado  and  D'Este,  about  35 
miles  north-east  of  Oporto.  The  neighbourhood  is 
charming,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
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Cavado.  B.  is  surrounded  by  old  -walls,  flanked 
with  towers,  and  defended  by  a,  castle.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  primate  of  Portugal,  who  has  a 
palace  here.  It  has  also  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral, 
several  spacious  squares ;  and  manufactures  of  linen, 
hats,  cutlery,  firearms,  jewellery,  &c.  Pop.  17,000. 
It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  being  supposed  to  owe  its 
origin  to  the  Carthagiuians.  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  the  city  was  named  Bracara  Augusta,  and 
the  ruias  of  a  temple,  an  amphitheatre,  and  an  aque- 
duct, belonging  to  that  era,  still  remain.  Not  far 
from  B.  stands  the  celebrated  Sanctuario  do  horn,  Jesjjis 
do  Monte,  which  is  still  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  After 
the  Suevi  had  taken  Lusitania  from  the  Romans, 
B.  was  made  the  metropolis ;  and  here,  at  q,  council, 
held  in  563  A.  D.,  the  Suevi,  with  their  king, 
renoimced  the  errors  of  Arianism,  and  submitted 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Suevian  and  West-Gothic 
kingdom,  B.  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  forces  of  Old  Castile  in 
1040.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Portuguese 
dynasty,  it  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 

BRAGA'N^A,  the  name  of  two  considerable 
towns  in  Brazil. — 1.  B.,  a  seaport  of  about  6000 
inhabitants,'  at  the  mouth  of  the  Caite,  which 
enters  the  Atlantic  about  100  miles  to  the  east- 
south-east  of  the  Amazon. — 2.  B.,  an  inland  city  of 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  50  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  San  Paulo,  and  about  200  to  the  west  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro. — The  first  is  about  a  degree  to 
the  south  of  the  equator,  and  the  second  about  a 
degree  to  the  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

ERAGA'NZA,  orBRAG  ANgA,  a  city  of  Portugal, 
capital  of  the  proviuoe  Tras-os-Montes,issituatedin 
a,  pleasant  and  fertile  district,  on  the  river  Fervenga, 
an  affluent  of  the  Sabor.  The  city  is  surrounded  with 
walls ;  has  two  castles,  partly  in  ruins,  of  M'hich  one 
was  the  ancestral  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Braganza ; 
and  has  manufactures  of  sUk  and  velvet.  Pop. 
5000.  This  city  gives  its  name  to  the  House  of 
Braganza,  the  present  ruling  dynasty  in  Portugal, 
John,  eighth  Duke  of  Braganza,  having  ascended 
the-  throne  as  John  IV.,  when  the  Portuguese 
liberated  themselves  from  the  Spanish  yoke  ia  1640. 

See  POETUGAL. 


Scandinavian  mythology,  was  the  god  of  poetry  and 
eloquence.  Upon  his  tongue  were  engraved  the 
runes  of  speech,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  utter  a  sentence  that  did  not  contaia  wisdom. 
According  to  the  older  or  poetic  Edda,  he  was  the 
most  perfect  of  all  scalds  or  poets,  and  the  inventor 
of  poetry,  which  is  designated  by  a  kindred  word, 
bragr.  TJnHke  Apollo,  who,  in  the  Greek  mytho-- 
logy,  is  represented  as  enjoying  eternal  youth,  B. 
was  supposed  to  be  an  old  man  with  a  long  flow- 
ing beard ;  but  his  brow  was  always  Imld  and 
\mwrinkled.  B.'s  wife  was  Idunna.  Together  with 
Hermothr  or  Hermode,  he  received  and  welcomed 
all  those  heroes  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  on  their 
arrival  in  Valhalla.  On  festive  occasions,  as  well  as 
on  the  burial  of  a  king,  a  goblet,  called  Bragafull 
(B.'s  goblet),  was  presented,  before  which  each  man 
rose  up,  made  a  solemn  vow,  and  emptied  it.  Several 
German  periodicals  and  works,  intended  to  cherish  a 
national  spirit,  have  taken  the  name  of  Bragi. 

BRAHAM,  John,  a  celebrated  tenor-singer,  of 
Jewish  origin,  was  bom  in  London  in  1777,  and 
died  February  15,  1856.  He  had  an  unusually 
long  professional  career,  having  sung  on  the  stage 
at  the  age  of  ten,  and  continued  to  make  occasional 
appearances  at  concerts  imtil  within  a  few  years  of 
his  death.    About  the  close  of  the  18th  c.  he  visited 
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France  and  Italy  for  improvement ;  returning  to 
London,  his  triumph  was  transcendent,  and  from 
that  time,  for  half  a  century,  he  held  the  reputation^ 
of  one  of  the  greatest  tenor-singers  in  Europe.  It 
was  as  a  concert-singer  that  he  excelled  most,  and 
his  great  declamatory  power  and  florid  execution 
made  his  singing  of  the  national  songs  wonderfully 
effective. 

BRAH:^,  Tycho,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  of  which  astronomical  science  can  boast,  was 
bom  at  Knudsthorp  (a  place  near  the  Baltic),  in 
Denmark,  in  1546.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble 
family)  originally  Swedish,  and  sent,  at  the  age 
of  13,  to  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where  he 
had  not  been  more  than  a  year,  when  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  turned  his  attention  to  astronomy.  Hia 
uncle,  who  destined  him  for  the  law,  furnished 
him  with  a  tutor,  and  sent  him  to  Leipsic  in  1562 ; 
but  B.,  who  cared  nothing  for  that  study,  devoted 
just  so  much  time  to  it  as  would  save  appearances, 
and  while  his  tutor  slept,  busied  himself  nightly 
with  the  stars.  By  these  surreptitious  observations 
of  the  heavens,  and  with  no  other  mechanical  con- 
trivances than  a  globe  about  the  size  of  an  orange,, 
and  a  pair  of  rude  compasses,  he  succeeded,  as  early 
as  1563,  in  detecting  grave  errors  in  the  Alphonsine 
and  Pnitenic  tables,  and  set  about  their  correction. 
The  death  of  an  uncle,  who  left  him  an  estate, 
recalled  him  to  his  native  place  in  1565 ;  but  he  very 
soon  became  disgusted  with  the  ignorance  and  arro- 
gance of  those  moving  in  the  same  sphere  with 
himself,  and  went  back  to  Germany.  At  Witten- 
berg, where  he  resided  for  a  short  time,  he  lost  part 
of  his  nose  in  a  duel  with  a  Danish  gentleman; 
but  for  the  lost  organ  he  ingeniously  contrived  one 
of  gold,  that  fitted  so  admirably,  and  was  so  natu- 
rally coloured,  that  few  could  have  detected  that  it 
was  artificial.  After  a  couple  of  years  spent  in 
Augsburg,  he  returned  home,  where,  in  1572,  he 
discovered  a  new  and  brilKant  star  in  the  constel- 
lation Cassiopeia.  In  1573,  he  married  a  peasant 
girl,  which  his  fellow-noblemen  thought  even  more 
undignified  than  being  addicted  to  astronomy ;  and 
that  they  considered  very  degrading  in  a  gentleman, 
whose  oiily  becoming  quahfication  was,  in  their 
estimation,  expertness  in  the  use  of  arms.  After 
some  time  spent  in  travel,  B.  received  from  hia 
sovereign,  Frederic  II.,  the  offer  of  the  island  of 
Hven  or  Hoene,  in  the  Sound,  as  the  site  for  an 
observatory,  the  king  also  offering  to  defray  the 
cost  of  erection,  and  of  the  necessary  astronomical 
instruments,  as  well  as  to  provide  him  -ndth  a 
suitable  salary.  B.  accepted  the  generous  proposal, 
and  in  1576  the  foundation-stone  of  the  castle  of 
Uraniberg  ('  city  of  the  heavens  ')  was  laid.  Here, 
for  a  period  of  20  years,  B.  prosecuted  his  observa- 
tions with  the  most  unwearied  industry — with  a 
zeal,  in  fact,  sufficient  to  create  a  new  epoch — one 
of  the  three  great  epochs  indeed — in  astronomy  as 
a  science  of  observation.  See  Astronomy.  The 
scientific  greatness  of  B.  was  no  protection  against 
the  petty  prejudices  of  the  nobles,  who  could  not 
bear  to  see  honour  heaped  on  one  who,  according 
to  their  notions,  had  disgraced  their  order,  nor 
against  the  meaner  jealousies  of  physicians,  who 
were  annoyed  at  his  dispensing  medicine  gratis  to 
the  poor.  So  long  as  his  munificent  patron,  Frederic 
II.,  lived,  B.'s  position  was  aU  that  he  could  have 
desired,  but  on  his  death  in  1588,  it  was  greatly 
changed.  For  some  years  under  Christian  IV.,  B. 
was  just  tolerated ;  but  in  1597,  his  persecution  had 
grown  so  unbearable,  that  he  left  the  country 
altogether,  having  been  the  year  before  deprived 
of  his  observatory  and  emoluments.  After  residing 
a  short  time  at  Rostock  and  at  Wandsbeck  near 
Hamburg,  he  accepted  an  invitation  of  the  Emperor 
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Rudolf  II.— who  conferred  on  liim  a  pension  of  3000 
ducats — ^to  Benatek,  a  few  miles  from  Prague,  where 
a  new  tJraniberg  was  to  have  been  erected  for 
him ;  but  he  died  at  Prague  on  the  13th  October 
1601.  At  Benatek  he  had  Kepler  as  his  assistant, 
and  to  the  advice  of  B.  that  celebrated  astronomer 
owed  much.  The  scientific  pubUoations  of  B.  are 
numerous. 

BRAHILO'V,  BRAILOTF,  or  IBEAI'L,  a  forti- 
fied seaport  town  of  WaUachia,  European  Turkey, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the.  Danube,  about  99  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  15  miles  south  from  Galatz.  Prom 
B.,  which  is  the  chief  shipping  port  in  WaUachia, 
large  quantities  of  com  are  exported,  and  also  other 
products  of  the  principality.  The  sturgeon-fisheries 
on  the  Danube,  in  wnioh  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  B.  are  engaged,  are  a  source  of  considerable 
profit.  Pop.  about  20,000.  In  the  wars  between 
Turkey  and  Russia  in  the  18th  c,  B.  was  frequently 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  Russians,  by  whom  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1770.  The  peace  of  Kain- 
ardji,  1774,  restored  it  to  the  Turks,  who  fortified  it 
strongly  on  the  European  system ;  but  it  was  again 
captured  by  the  Russians  in  1828,  after  a  brave 
defence.  It  was  restored  to  Turkey  by  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople  in  1829.  During  the  war  of  1854 — 1856, 
it  was  occupied  by  Russian  troops. 

BRAHMA,  or  BRAHM  (more  commonly  pro- 
nounced in  one  syllable),  the  name  given  by  the 
Brahmans  of  India  to  the  '  Self-existent,'  or  the 
invisible,  eternal  Spirit  who  is  the  primary  source 
of  all  being.  He  is, not  an  object  of  worship,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  the 
devout  Brahmans  meditate  upon  his  unspeakable 
attributes  with  profound  reverence  and  awe.  See 
next  article. 

BRAHMA,  sometimes  written  Bbuhma,  a  Hindu 
deity,  regarded  as  the  creator  of  the  universe,  and 
forming  with  Vishnu,  the  preserver,  and  Siva,  the 
destroyer,  the  divine  triad,  consisting  of  the  three 
principal  gods  {Dii  Majores)  of  the  Brahmanical 
system  of  faith.  See  Hinduism.  We  are  informed 
in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Institutes  of  Manu, 
that  the  universe  existed  originally  only  in  dark- 
ness, undiscoverable, '  as  if  it  were  wholly  immersed 
in  sleep.'  Then  the  Sdf-existent  power,  himself 
undisoerned,  but  making  this  world  discernible, 
appeared  in  glory,  dispeUing  the  gloom.  '  He 
whom  the  mind  alone  can  perceive,  whose  essence 
eludes  the  external  organs,  who  has  no  visible 
parts,  who  exists  from  eternity — even  he,  the  soul 
of  all  beings,  whom  no  being  can  comprehend, 
shone  forth  in  person;  he  having  willed  to  pro- 
duce various  beings  from  his  own  divine  substance, 
first  with  a  thought  created  |he  waters.'  .  Manu 
goes  on  to  state  that  the  first  being  produced 
from  the  Self-existent  was  '  Brahma,  the  grea,t  fore- 
father of  all  spirits.'  B.  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth ;  then  he  drew  forth  mind,  already  '  existing 
substantially,  though  unperceived  by  sense.'  He 
next  produced  the  elements,  and  created  a  multi- 
tude of  inferior  deities,  and  a  number  of  sages,  to 
whom  he  delegated  a  portion  of  his  creative  power, 
and  who  created  the  various  animals  and  demons, 
as  well  as  the  clouds,  lightnings,  comets,  &c. 

B.  is  usually  represented  with  four  heads,  which 
may  perhaps  have  allusion  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth,  as  he  is  sometimes  considered  to  per- 
sonify the  earth,  this  being  no  inappropriate  type 
of  the  creative  power  in  nature ;  hence,  in  pictures, 
B,  is  often  painted  red,  or  of  a  reddish  hue,  as  this 
is  the  usual  colour  of  the  earth.  B.  has  long  since 
ceased  to  occupy  that  high  place  which  he  appears 
to  have  once  held  among  the  gods  of  India;  his 
worship,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  into  all 


but  universal  neglect.  There  are  no  temples  dedi- 
cated to  him  alone,  though  a  qualified  worship  is 
paid  to  him  in  conjunction  with  other  deities. 
Pear  and  hope  being  the  great  motives  of  human 
action,  the  adoration  of  the  Hindus  is  now  chiefly 
divided  between  Siva,  the  destroyer,  aM  Vjshnu, 
the  preserver. 

BRA'HMAlir,  or  BRAHMIN,  the  name  of  the 
highest  Caste  (q.  v.)  in  the  system  of  Hinduism. 

BRAHMAPU'TRA,  a  river  which  has  its  origin 
in  Tibet,  and,  after  partially  mingling  its  waters 
with  those  of  the  Ganges,  flows  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  by  three  mouths.  It  is  formed  by  the  jmic- 
tion  in  Assam  of  two  main  branches — ^the  Brahma- 
putra, with  a  course  of  fully  200  miles  from  the 
north-east ;  and  the  Sanpoo,  with  a  course  of  about 
1000  from  the  north-west ;  /  and,  as  the  united 
current  has  stOl  upwards  of  700  miles  to  run,  the 
entire  length  rather  exceeds  900  miles  from  the 
one  principal  source,  and  1700  from  the  other. 
The  B.  Proper  rises  towards  the  east  end  of  the 
Himalayas,  about  lat.  28°  30'  N.,  and  long  97°  20' 
E. ;  while  the  Sanpoo,  about  lat.  30°  25'  N.,  and 
long.  82°  5'  E.,  springs,  on  the'  north  side  of  the 
mountains  just  mentioned,  from  the  same  swamp 
as  the  Sutlej  and' the  Indus.  Of  these  two  branches, 
while  still  separate,  the  latter  approaches  Lassa,  the 
capital  of  Tibet ;  while  the  former  divides,  for  some 
distance,  Tibet  itself  from  British  India.  About 
75  miles  below  the  point  of  confluence,  the  river 
diverges  into  two  channels  for  a  distance  of  65 
miles.  Being  again  united  for  a  stretch  of  220 
miles,  it  at  last  leaves  Assam,  near  Goulpara,  after 
having  watered  Durrung  and  Gowhatty.  After  60 
miles  more  in  a  south-west  direction,  it  takes  a 
sweep  of  about  50  nules  round  the  west  extremity 
of  the  Garrow  Mountains.  Being  now  in  lat.  25° 
10'  N.,  and  long.  89°  43'  E.,  it  throws  off  the  Konaie, 
which  it  partly  recovers  after  a  separation  of  180 
miles,  having  meanwhile,  hoyp-ever,  exchanged  the 
name  of  B.  for  that- of  Meghna.  About  25  miles 
further  down,  it  receives  tribute  from  the  Ganges 
through  the  channel  of  Kirtynassa ;  and,  being  stiU 
90 -miles  from  the  sea,  it  co-operates  with  its  new 
partner  in  cutting  up  their  common  delta  into  a 
complex  net- work  of  inland  navigation. 

BRAHMIN  OX.     See  Zebu. 

BRAILS,  on  shipboard,  are  among  the  many 
varieties  of  ropes  used  in  furling  the  sails.  To 
'  brail-up '  is  to  haul  up  a  sail  by  means  of  brails. 

BRAIN  is  the  nervous  centre  in  which  reside 
consciousness  and  power  over  the  voluntary  move- 
ments of  the  body.  It  consists  of  one  or  more 
masses  of  gray  and  white  nervous  matter,  or  what 
are  technically  called  vesicular  and  tubular  neurine. 
When  these  substances  are  blended  together,  the 
mass  is  termed  a  ganglion,  and  from  it  proceed  pro- 
longations of  the  tubular  matter,  which  are  called 
nerves,  and  are  conductors  of  impressions  to  or 
from  the  vesicular  neurine.  The  number  and  size 
of  these  gangha  vary  with  the  powers  of  the 
animal.  In  the  lowest  forms  of  moUusk,  we  find  a 
single  gangKon,  from  which  proceed  aU  the  nerves 
of  the  animal ;  in  the  higher,  there  are  two  ganglia, 
joined  by  a  nervous  cord  round  the  gullet,  and 
distinct  from,  though  connected  with,  the  gangKon 
which  supplies  nerves  to  the  foot,  and  the  one  for 
thd  respiratory  apparatus.  In  the  common  slug,  we 
have  these  cephalic  ganglia  united  so  as  to  form  one 
bilobed  mass  or  B.  above  the  oesophagus. 

In  the  Articulated  Animals  (q.  v.),  the  B.  con- 
sists of  two  cephahc  gangha  over  the  oesophagus; 
there  are  also  two  nervous  cords,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  body,  connected  with  each  other.  In 
the  Cephalopoda,  as  the  pearly  nautilus,  the  B.,  or 
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mass  of  nervous  matter  situated  over  tie  gullet, 
is  a  transverse  cord-hke  ganglion;  in  the  cuttle- 
iish  {Sepia  officinalis) ,  we  find  a  distinct  rounded 
mass,  supported  by  a  rudimentary  skeleton.  In 
Fishes,  we  find,  instead  of  one  supra-oesophageal 
mass  or  ganglion,  several  separate  masses,  the 
nerves  ending  ia  their  own  special  ganglia;  i.e., 
where  each  nerve  ends  or  begins  in  the  B.,  there 
is  a  collection  of  vesicular 
neurine.  In  addition  to  these 
ganglia  ia  fishes,  there  are 
parts  corresponding  to  the 
cerebral  lobes  or  hemispheres 
of  the  human  brain.  There 
is  also  a  cerebellum. 

Suppose  we  examine  a  cod's 
brain  (fig.  1).  Removing  the 
roof  of  the  skull,  we  see  three 
pair  of  neurine  masses;  two 
small  and  round  in  front,  a, 
the  hemispherical  ganglia ; 
two  larger  in  the  middle,  the 
op  Jic  ganglia,  6;  and  a  little 
triangular  appendage  behind, 
the  cerebellum,  c.  From  just  in 
front  of  the  anterior  of  those 
three  pairs  of  masses  diverge 
nervous  prolongations,  which 
end  in  two  bodies,  d,  d,  called 
the  olfactory  ganglia.  On 
lifting  the  appendage  we  have 
named  cerebellum,  we  see  on 
each  side  of  the  spinal  cord 
a  deposition  of  neurine,  which 
represents  the  auditory  gang- 
lia of  more  fully  developed 
brains.  The  olfactory  ganglia 
vaxy  in  their  distance  from  the 
general  mass.  In  Rbptilia, 
they  are  placed  very  near  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  which 
Kg.  1. — Brain  of  Cod :  are  small,  as  is  also  the  cere- 
Drawn  in  sit4—Bhewn  by  bellum.  But  when  we  reach 
removing  root  of  skull.  theBlEBS  (fig.  2),  the  size  of 
a,  cerebral  lobes,  or  bemi-  the  cerebral  lobe,  a,  in  propor- 
spherical  ganglia;  b,  yon  to  aU  the  other  parts  is 
optio  ganglia;   e,  cere-  ,    .  ,  j.i.^i  i, 

belluni ;  d,  d,  olfactory  i^'^oh  mcreased,  so  that  they 
ganglia,  or  bulbs,  con-  overlay  the  different  ganglia, 
ncoted  to  brain  by  long  -^hich  are  not  placed  one  in 
prolongations  or  roots.    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^-^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 

and  reptiles,  but  packed  one  above  the  other.  We 
now  begin  to  find  some  indications  of  convolutions. 
On  the  surface  of  the  B.  in  the  parroquet,  Leuret 
describes  the  furrowing  as  distinct,  though  many 
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Fig.  2. — ^Brain  of  Domestic  Fowl : 
a,  cerebral  ganglia ;  &,  olfactory  ganglia ;   c,  cerebellum ;   d, 
optic   ganglion  of  the   right  side,    seen   under    cerebral 
ganglion.    The  optic  nerves  and  eyeballs  have  been  left  in 
the  preparation, 

birds  have  perfectly  smooth  hemispheres ;  ■  these  also 
are  not  hollow,  as  in  fishes  and  reptiles;  and  it  wiU 
be  seen  that  the  convoluting  or  folding  of  the  B. 
substance  backwards  and  forwards,  must  allow  of 
more  being  packed  into  the  space  than  could  be 
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admitted  by  any  other  arrangement.  The  middle 
part  of  the  cerebellum  is  very  large,  c,  and  divided 
into  laminae  or  leaflets;  its  lateral  portions  are 
much  smaller  than  in  Mammalia ;  the  olfactory 
ganglia  are  small,  b,  and  close  to  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. The  optic  ganglia  and  other  nerves  rising 
from  them  are  very  large,  and  the  wedge-shaped 
portion,  called  medulla^oUongata,  connecting  the 
B.  with  the  spinal  cord,  is  also  large.  We  now 
approach  the  Mammalia,  and  in  the  Monotre- 
mata,  which  in  some  important  respects  resemble 
birds — ^the  Omiihorhynchus  paradoxits,  for  instance — 
we  find  small  smooth  hemispheres  in  a  B.  which 
to  the  whole  body  bears  only  the  proportion  of  1  to 
130.  Even  this  is  greater  than  in  the  Marsupials; 
the  kangaroo's  B.  is  as  1  to  800. 

If  we  examine  a  rabbit's  B.,  we  find  it  to  con- 
sist, apparently,  of  three  parts — ^the  olfactory  bulb, 
the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  the  cerebellum.  The 
cerebral  hemispheres  are  connected  by  a  trans- 
verse band  of  union,  or  what  is  technically  termed 
a  commissure.  Continuing  the  dissection,  we  turn 
aside  the  hemispheres,  and  find  they  have  con- 
cealed four  ganglia,  which  represent  the  single 
pair  of  optio  ganglia  we  found  in  birds.  There 
are  two  other  bodies  in  front  of  those  just  alluded 
to — viz.,  the  qpfe'c  thalamus,  and  in  front  of  it 
another  (inferior)  longitudinal  commissure.  This 
forms  a  communication  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  portions  of  the  hemisphere,  on  the  same 
side.  Two  little  white  lines,  running  from  the  back 
of  the  thalami,  join  a  little  body  called  ihs  pineal 
gland,  interesting  in  connection  vrith  some  fantastic 
physiological  theories.  It  wiU  be  observed  that  the 
hemispheres  he  over  these  structures  like  a  cap ;  the 
space  between  the  two,  on  each  side,  is  termed  the 
lateral  ventricle. 

We  have  now  the  most  complicated  B.  before  us, 
the  human  encephalic  mass  of  ganglia  (figs.  3,  4,  5), 
and  include  with  it  the  medulla  oblongata,  the 
link  which  unites  the  B.  to  the  spinal  cord.  First 
viewing  the  B.  from  its  upper  surface  (fig.  3),  we 


Fig.  3. — Human  adult  Brain: 
Seen  from  above — membranes  removed. 
a,  a,  a,  the  longitudinal  fissure,  separating  the   two  hemi- 
spheres, b,  b, 

see  that  it  is  divided  by  the  longitudinal  fissure  into 
two  equal  halves  or  hemispheres,  which  are  broader 
behind  than  in  front.    They  are  irregularly  marked 
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by  convolutions,  b,  and  a  smooth  appearance  is  given 
to  the  whple  surface  by  the  glistening  arachnoid 
membrane  (q.  v.).  On  slicing  them  _  transversely 
■with  a  knife,  the  section  appears  white  in  the  centre, 
and  gray  at  the  margins,  of  the  convoluHona,  which 
are  now  seen  penetrating  to  various  depths  below 
the  surface,  lie  white  substance  is  dotted  with  the 
blood-vessels  which  supply  the  brain.  On  drawing 
the  hemispheres  asunder  from  each  other  with  the 
fingers,  the  great  commissure,  or  uniting  band,  is 
seen,  the  corpus  eaUomm,  which  is  streaked  both 
longitudinally  and  transversely.  The  hemispheres 
should  now  be  completely  sliced  off  on  a  level  with 
this  commissure,  and  its  transverse  fibres  will  be 
seen  to  extend  into  their  substance,  constituting  a 
large  white  surface,  called  by  anatomists  the  white 
oval  centre. 

If  we  take  the  handle  of  the  knife,  and  scratch 
with  it  through  this  white  substance,  the  instrument 
soon  opens  a  cavity,  which  is  the  lateral  ventricle 
(fig.  4).  Let  this  be  done  on  both  sides,  and  the 
ventricles  exposed  to  view.  They  are  shaped 
somewhat  like  the  italic  S.    Their  extremities  are 


Kg.  4. — Human  adult  Brain : 
In  this  dissection  the  cerebral  lobes  hare  been  sliced  off,  and 

the  lateral  ventricles  opened;  to  allow  a  View  of  the  cere- 

beHum,  the  posterior  part  of  the  cerebrum  has  been  cut  off 

opposite  ». 

ci,  a,  remains  of  white  oval  centre;  &,  6,  gray  outer  portion  of 
hemispheres;  o,  longitudinal  fissure;  (2,  corpus  striatum,  or 
streaked  body,  lying  in  lateral  ventricle;  e,  optic  thalamus; 
/,  taenia  semicircularis,  or  worm-lil£e  body;  ^,  the  two 
layers  of  septum  lucidum,  open  to  shew  fifth  ventricle ;  A, 
anterior  crura,  or  portions  of  the  fornix,  one  of  the  great 
antero-posterior  commissures;  i,  points  to  the  foramen  of 
Monro,  a  bristle  is  sticking  down  into  the  third  ventricle ; 
k,  is  the  middle,  or  soft  transverse  commissure,  joining  the 
two  optic  thalami— sometimes  absent,  and  easily  destroyed ; 
If  a  bristle  passed  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  ventricle  (g], 
the  transverse  lines  beneath  it  indicate  the  posterior  trans- 
verse commissure;  m,  the  pineal  gland,  lying  on  »,  the  cor- 
pora quadrigemina;  o,  valve  of  Yieussens,  a  layer  of  gray 
matter  from  cerebellum;  p,  processes  which  connect  the 
cerebellum  to  corpora  quadrigemina ;  q,  section  of  cerebellum 
line,  points  to  gray  matter  in  fourth  ventricle;  r,  white 
matter  projecting  into  the  gray,  giving  a  toothed  or  arbor- 
escent appearance,  hence  the  name,  arbor  vitse;  «,  posterior 
pyramids,  or  back  of  medulla  oblongata. 

termed  comua,  and  the  anterior  look  from  each 
other,  and  are  nearer  than  the  posterior,  which  are 


turned  the  opposite  way.  We  have  now  removed 
the  hemispherical  ganglion,  and  uncovered  the  others. 
The  pia  mater,  which  supports  the  vessels  bringing 
blood  to  the  B.  substance,  is  seen  in  a  purple  wreath 
lying  in  each  ventricle,  and  passing  down  into  a 
depression  termed  the  middle  torn  oi  the  ventricle. 
This  is  the  choroid  plexus,  and,  if  lifted,  it  wiU  be 
found  continuous  with  that  on  the  opposite  side, 
through  an  aperture  called  the  Foramen  of  Monro, 
e,  after  the  great  Scotch  anatomist  of  that  name.  If 
the  remains  of  the  corpus  caUosum  are  now  scraped 
away,  the  choroid  plexus  will  be  found  continuous 
with  a  web  of  pia  mater  called  the  velum  interpo- 
situm,  which  lies  over  the  central  cavity  of  the  B., 
or  thid  ventricle.  In  front  and  behind  will  be  seen 
portions  of  the  inferior  longitudinal  commissure  or 
fornix,  h,  the  body  of  which  has  been  removed  to 
shew  the  velum ;  but,  placed  vertically  between  its 
anterior  part  and  the  under  surface  of  the  corpus 
caUosum,  are  two  layers  of  gray  matter,  between 
which  is  a  narrow  space  termed  the^l!7j  ventricle,  g. 
Behind,  there  will  be  seen  a  smaU  hole,  through 
which  a  probe  wiU  pass  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  I. 

The  accompanying  cut  (fig.  4)  shews'  the  parts 
now  exposed.  The  mass  most  in  front  is  the 
corpus  striatum,  d,  behind  it  is  the  optic  thalamus,  e. 
Through  the  former,  motor  fibres  pass  from  the 
anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  into  the  hemi- 
sphere ;  through  the  latter,  the  sensory  fibres  from 
the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord.  These  are  by 
some  considered  to  be  the  ganglia  of  motion  and 
commion  sensation. 

Behind  these  are  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  n, 
which  are  analogues  of  the  optic  ganglia  of  the 
lower  animals.  Upon  them  lies  the  pineal  gland,  m, 
and  behind  them,  projecting  into  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle, q,  some  gray  matter,  said  to  be  the  auditory 
ganglia.  We  now  come  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
cerSellum,  consisting  of  two  hemispheres  split  trans- 
versely into  leaflets,  and  connected  by  a  central 
portion  to  each  other,  and  by  two  bundles  of  white 
fibres  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina,^.  Between  these 
is  the  fourth  ventricle  ;  and  stretched  across  between 
them  is  a  thin  layer  of  gray  matter,  called  the 
valve  of  Yieussens,  o. 

We  now  turn  what  remains  of  the  B.  upside 
down,  and  examine  the  base  or  under  surface.  It 
is  very  irregular  in  outline.  The  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres are  now  found  to  be  divided  on  each  side 
by  a,  fissure  (Syh>ian),f.  The  part  in  front  is  called 
the  anterior  lobe;  th^t  behind  the  middle,  as  far  as 
the  cerebellum,  when  it  is  called  the  posterior  lobe. 

The  diagram  (fig.  5)  gives  a  better  idea  of  the 
appearance  than  words  could  possibly  do.  The 
olfactory  lobes,  h,  h,  are  now  seen  lying  in  a  fissui'e 
in  the  anterior  lobes.  The  optic  tracts  are  seen 
meeting  at,  their  commissure,  i,  interchanging  fibres, 
and  passing  on  as  the  optic  nerves  to  the  orbit. 
The  larger  Dundles  behind,  and  directed  outwards, 
are  the  crura  cerebri,  p,  passing  towards  the  hemi- 
spheres, emerging  from  the  transverse  mass  called 
the  pons  varolii,  a,  which  lies  like  a  clamp  between 
the  twQ  halves  of  the  cerebellum,  d.  From  the 
inner  side  of  each  cms  arises  the  third  nerve,  o, 
destined  to  supply  four  of  the  muscles  which  move 
the  eyeball.  The  fourth  nerve,  q,  comes  from  the 
valve  of  Yieussens,  and  is  seen  on  its  way  to 
supply  the  superior  oblique  muscle  which  turns  the 
eye  upwards  and  outwards,  hence  called  patheticus. 
From  each  side  of  the  pons  the  fifth  pair,  r,  arises ; 
the  sixth,  t,  between  the  pons  and/  the  anterior 
pyramids  of  the  meduUa  oblongata ;  w  is  the  eighth, 
consisting  of:  1.  The  Glosso-pharyngeal,  or  nerve 
of  deglutition;  2.  The  Pneumo-gastrie  distributed 
to  the  respiratory  apparatus  and  stomach;  and 
with  it,  3.  The  Spinal  Accessory. 
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The  chemical  composition  ^f  B.  matter  averages 
in  100  parts — 

■Water 75}  parts. 

Albuminous  matter,       ...  7      » 

Fat .  Ill     » 

Salts  (containing  IJ  of  phosphoric  acid),  6      » 

The  proportion  of  these  constituents  varies  not 
only  in  different  species  of  animals,  but  also  in 
different  members  of  the  same  animal  group,  and 
appears  to  be  much  influenced  by  the  age,  temper, 
and  intellectual  capabilities  of  each  individual.  Thus, 
the  normal  quantity  of  salts  in  the  B.  of  a  healthy 
man  is  6  per  cent.,  and  in  the  B.  of  an  insane 
patient,  only  2J  per  cent,  were  found. 


Fig.  0. — Human  adult  Erain: 
3,  anterior  lobe  of  cerebrum ;  6,  middle  lobe ;  c,  posterior  lobe 
of  cerebrum,  appearing  behind;  d,  cerebellar  hemisphere; 
«,  medulla-oblongata;/,  fissure  of  Sylvius;  g,  longitudinal 
Assure ;  h,  li,  olfactory  bulbs ;  i,  optic  commissure— the  optic 
nerves  are  seen  interchanging  fibres;  (,  three  roots  of  olfac- 
tory process ;  »!,  white  round  bodies  (^corpora  albicantia),  the 
terminations  of  the  anterior  portions  of  fornix ;  «,  where 
the  vessels  perforate  the  brain  substance,  hence  called  pos- 
terior perforated  space;  o,  third  pair  of  nerves  coming  to 
supply  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  from  p,  the  crus-cerebri ;  o, 
fourth  nerve,  turning  round  from  the  valve  of  Vieussens; 
r,  fifth  pair;  s,  pons  varolii;  t,  sixth  pair  of  nerves; 
V,  seventh  pair,  portio  dura  for  muscles  of  face,  and  portio 
mollis  for  hearing ;  »,  posterior  pyramids  of  cerebellum,  seen 
to  interchange  fibres;  w,  and  two  below,  are  eighth  pair- 
viz.,  glosso-pharyngeal,  vagus  pneumo-gastric,  and  spinal 
accessory  nerve ;  between  w  and  v  is  the  small  prominence 
called  olivary  body ;  x,  y,  two  roots  of  ninth  pair  of  nerves, 
motor  nerve  of  tongue. 

Softening  of  the  Brain  (ramollissement)  is  a  fre- 
quent result  of  chronic  infiaromation  of  the  brain. 
The  patient  has  been  for  some  time  in  low  health, 
troubled  with  headaches,  loss  of  appetite,  depression 
of  spirits,  and  a  gradual  loss  of  memory,  and  acute 
perception  of  things  in  general.  Then  a  spasm  may 
occur,  followed  by  paralysis,  or  the  legs  and  arms 
may  be  bent  up,  and  remain  in  that  position.  This 
condition  of  B.  may  be  caused  by  want  of  proper 
nourishment  to  the  cerebral  substance,  owing  to 
plugging  up,  or  from  disease  of  its  arteries.  When 
the  softening  is  caused  by  inflammation,  we  fre- 
quently find  pus  forming  an  abscess  of  the  brain. 
Induration  may  also  occur  as  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation.— The  other  diseases,  as  hydrooeplialus,  will 
be  treated  under  their  own  names. 
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Diseases  of  the  Brain. — Infiammation  (acute)  of 
the  B.  {phrenitis,  or  popularly,  B.-fever)  rarely 
occurs  separately,  and  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  inflammation  of  its  membranes  (memngitis). 
According  to  Dr  Watson  of  London,  when'  the 
disease  begins  in  the  latter,  the  first  remarkable 
symptom  is  a  convulsion  fit;  when  in  the  B.  sub- 
stance itself,  nausea  and  vomiting  generally  usher 
in  the  attack. 

In  the  first  stage,  there  is  rapid  pulse,  severe 
headache,  the  eyes  suffused,  and  their  pupils  con- 
tracted to  a  small  point,  very  intolerant  of  light. 
The  patient  is  constantly  watchful,  and  much 
annoyed  by  even  ordinary  sounds.  Then  ftu'ious 
delirium  sets  in,  and  lasts  for  a  period,  varying 
with  the  case,  generally  from  twelve  to  forty-eight 
hours;  when  it  is  succeeded  by  collapse,  in  which 
the  patient  lies — his  face  devoid  of  colour,  and 
covered  with  cold  sweat-^in  a  state  of  stupor.  If 
roused,  he  now  speaks  with  slow,  indistinct  utter- 
ance ;  his  pupils  are  now  dilated,  and  indifferent  to 
the  brightest  light ;  and  the  loudest  spealung  ceases 
to  annoy  him.  The  stupor  increases  with  the 
general  prostration,  and  continues  till  death.  After 
death,  we  find  serous  fluid  upon  and  in  the  B., 
deposits  of  lymph,  thickeniag  of  the  membranes, 
and  softening  of  the  B.  substance  itself. 

General  and  local  bleeding,  with  antimony  and 
digitalis,  to  subdue  the  pulse ;  mercury,  to  prevent 
the  deposit  of  lymph;  blisters,  as  counter-irritants,' 
to  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck,  are  the  usual 
remedies  for  this  rare,  but  terrible  disease.  The 
younger  school  of  practitioners,  however,  as  Dr 
Taimer  expresses  it,  prefer  waiting  to  see  if  nature 
unaided,  or  only  gently  guided,  will  not  carry  the 
patient  through  a  disease  where  the  efforts  of  art 
are  notoriously  futile,  and  are  rather  content  to 
watch  the  symptoms,  to  calm  excitement  by  sedatives, 
to  lessen  increased  heat  of  body  by  dUuents  and 
tepid  ^  sponging,  to  prevent  accumulations  iu  the 
intestines  by  purgatives,  and  to  diminish  maniacal 
delirium  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the  head. 

BEAINE-LE-COMTE,  a  busy  town  of  the 
province  of  Hainault,  Bel^um,  about  13  miles 
north-north-east  of  Mons.  It  is  an  ancient  place, 
and  formerly  belonged  to  the  monks  of  St  Waudfu 
at  Mons,  from  whom  it  was  bought  by  Count 
Baldwin  in  1158.  It  has  an  old  church  of  the  13th 
c. ;  and  cotton  and  com  mills,  dye-works,  breweries, 
&c.  Some  of  the  finest  flax  that  can  be  produced 
is  grown  in  the  district.    Pop.  4500. 

BRAINSTONE  CORAL,  the  popular  name  of 
certain  kinds  of  Coral  (q.  v.)  or  Madrepore  (q.  v.), 
included  in  the  Linnaean  genus  Madrepora,  but  now 
forming  the  much  more  restricted  genus  Meandrina, 
They  derive  their  name  from  the  general  resem- 
blance to  the  brain  of  man  or  of  a  quadruped  exhi- 
bited in  their  large  rounded  mass,  and  numerous 
winding  depressions.  Perhaps  the  true  B.  C.  is 
Meandrina  cerebriformis,  a  species  always  nearly 
hemispherical.  When  the  hemispherical  mass  is 
broken,  the  ridges  which  bound  its  furrows  may  be 
traced  inwards  through  its  substance,  even  to  the 
central  nucleus  from  which  they  commenced.  The 
mouths  of  the  polypes,  in  all  the  species  of  this 
genus,  are  in  the  furrows  or  elongated  hollows,  in 
which  they  are  ranged  side  by  side,  in  sinuous 
series.  _  The  brainstone  corals  are  very  common  in 
collections,  and  are  much  admired  for  their  beauty. 
They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates, 
particularly  in  the  Indian  and  South  Atlantic  Oceans. 
They  sometimes  attain  a  large  size.  Ehrenberg 
noticed  single  masses  (polypidoms)  in  the  Red  Sea, 
from  six  to  nine  feet  in  diameter.  Their  rate  of 
growth,  however,  appears  to  be  slow.     The  fossil 
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species  are  few,  and  chiefly  belong  to  the  oolitic 
formation. 

BRArNTKEE,  a  market-town  of  Essex,  about 
40  miles  north-east  from  London.  It  is  an  old 
place,  having  been  constituted  a  market-town  by- 
King  John.  Its  streets  are  narrow,  and  many  of 
its  houses  are  of  wood.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk 
and  crape,  and  also  of  straw-plait.  It  is  the  polling 
place  for  North  Essex,  and  has  obtained  some 
notoriety  in  connection  with  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical proceedings.    Pop.  of  town  about  3000. 

BRAKE, 'a  genus  of  Ferns  of  the  division  Poly- 
podem,  distinguished  by  spore-cases  in  marginal 
lines  covered  by  the  reflexed  margin  of  the  frond. 
The  Common  B.  or  BBACiCBisr  (P.  aquilina)  is  very 
abundant  in  Britain  and  ia.  most  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  growing  in  heaths,  parks,  &c.. 
Often  coveriitg  considerable  tracts.  It  is  a  widely 
distributed  plant,  and  is  foimd  in  many  parts  of 
Asia,  and  in  some  parts  of  Africa.  It  has  a  long, 
creeping,  black  rhizome,  or  root-stock,  from  which 
growiup  naked  stalks  of  8 — 18  inches  in  height; 
each  stalk  divides  at   top  into  three   branches ; 


Common  Brake : 

u,  end  of  a  branch,  much  reduced ;  &,  end  of  a  pinnule,  the 

lower  side,  shewing  fructification, 

the  branches  are  bipinnate,  the  inferior  pinnules 

Einnatifid.  The  root-stock,  when  cut  across,  exhi- 
its  an  appearance  which  has  been  supposed  to 
resemble  a  spread  eagle,  whence  the  specific  name 
aquilina  (Lat.  aquUa,  an  eagle).  The  root-stock  is 
bitter,  and  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  hops ; 
it  has  also  been  ground,  mixed  with  barley,  and 
made  into  a,  wretched  bread ,  in  times  of  distress. 
The  plant  ia  astringent  and  anthelmintic;  and  as 
such,  it  had  at  one  time  a  high  reputation,  although 
it  ia  now  little  used,  at  least  by  medical  practi- 
tioners. It  is  employed  in  dressing  kid  and  chamois 
leather.  The,  ashes,  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
alkali,  were  formerly  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  of  glass,  so  that  the  collecting  of  them  for 
sale  was  a  considerable  resource  of  the  poor  in  some 
parts  of  the  Hebrides.  B.  is  also  employed  for 
thatching,  for  littering  cattle,  &c.,  and  occasionally 
chopped  up  with  straw  or  hay,  for  feeding  cattle. 
It  is  a  favourite  covert  of  deer  and  of  other  game. 
The  abundance  of  this  plant  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  poor  land,  although,  probably,  its 
absence  from  the  richer  soils  is  very  much  a  result 
of  cultivation.  To  extirpate  it,  nothing  more  is 
necessary  than  a.  few  successive  mowings  of  the 


young  shoots  as  they  appear.  The  annual  growth 
of  B.  is  killed  by  the  first  frosts  of  autumn,  but 
remains  rigid  and  brown,  skll  affording  shelter 
to  game,  and  almost  as  charactpristio  a  feature  in 
the  landscape  of  winter  as  in  that  of  summer,  per- 
haps adding  to  its  general  desolateness. — Pteris 
caudata,  a  large  species  of  B.  very  similar  to  that  of 
Europe,  is  one  of  the  worst  pests  which  the  farmer 
has  to  contend  with  in  the  south  of  Brazil.  — Pteris 
esculenta,  a  nafive  of  New  Zealand,  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  &c.,  has  a  more  nutritious  rhizome  than 
the  common  brake.  See  Taea  Pbkn. — Rock  B. 
(Oryptogamma  crispa  or  AUosorus  crispus,  formerly 
Pteris  crispa) _m  a  pretty  little  fern,  common  on 
stony  hills  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain. 

BRAMA,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Chmto- 
dontidm  (q.  v.).  S.  'Saii  is  common  in  the,  Medi- 
terranean, and  occasionally  found  on  the  British 
shores.  It  is  one  of  the  fishes  to  which  the 
name  Bream  (q.  v.)  or  Sea-bream  has  been  given; 
and  it  has  also  been  described  as  a'  Gut-head 
(q.  v.) ;  but  these  names  belong  to  fishes  of  other 
famiHes,  with  some  sumlai:ity  of  general  appear- 
ance. The  genua  B.  haa  the  body  very  deep 
and  compressed,  the  head  rather  obtusely,  termi- 
nated, a  single  elongated  dorsal  fin,  and  the  anal 
fin  with  a  very  lengthened  base.  The  tail  is 
forked,  its  points  extremely  divergent.  This  fish  is 
sometimes  more  than  two  feet  in  length.  Its  'flesh 
is  of  exquisite  flavour. 

BR  AM  AH,  Joseph,  an  eminent  practical 
machinist,  the  son  of  a.  farmer,  was  bom  at 
Stainborough,  Yorkshire,  April  13,  1749,  and 
early  exhibited  an  unusual  talent  for  mechanics. 
Incapacitated  in  his  16th  year  from  agricultural 
labours  by  an  accidental  lamqness,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  afterwards 
obtained  enroloyment  with  a  cabinet-maker  in 
London.  Subsequently,  he  estabhshed  himself  in 
business  in  the  metropolis,  and  became  distin- 
guished for  the  number,  value,  and  ingenuity  of 
nis  mechanical  inventions,  such  as  safety-looks, 
improvements  in  pumps  and  fire-engines,  in  the 
construction  of  boilers  for  steam-engines,  in  the 
processes  of  making  paper,  in  the  construction 
of  main-pipes,  wheel-carriages,  the  beer-machine 
used  at  th§  bar  of  public-houses,  and  many  others. 
About  1800,  he  constructed  the  hydrostatic  press 
known  by  his  name.  See  Hydkostatio  Peess.  In 
all,  he  took  out  about  twenty  patents.  He  died 
9th  December  1814. 

BRAMA'NT^  Donato  Lazzaei,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Italian  architects,  and  also  distin- 
guished as  a  painter,  was  bom  at  Monte-Asdroaldo, 
in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  1444.  Prom  1476  to  1499, 
he  resided  in  Milan,  where  he  studied  geometi-y 
and  perspective,  neither  of  which  sciences  was  well 
understood  by  artists  in  his  day.  He  was  noted  as 
one  of  the  best  painters  in  Lombardy;  but  his  suc- 
cess in  architecture  eclipsed  his  fame  as  a  painter. 
In  MOan,  he  built  the  choir  of  Santa-Maria  deUe 
Girazie,  and  the  church  of  Santa-Maria  presso  San- 
Satiro.  After  the  fall  of  Ludovico  Sforza,  B.  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  first  employed  by  the  pope 
Alexander  VI.,  and  afterwards  by  Julius  II.  The  first 
great  work  which  he  undertook  for  the  latter  was 
to  connect  the  Vatican  palace  with  the  two  pavilions 
of  the  Belvedere  by  a  series  of  immense  galleries ; 
the  second  was  the  rebuilding  of  St  Peter's  Church, 
of  .which  he  laid  the  new  foundation  in  1506. 
When  only  a  small  portion  of  his  plans  had  been 
realised,  B.  died  at  Rome,  1514,  and  succeeding 
architects  departed  widely  from  the  original  design 
of  a  grand  cupola  over  a  Greek  cross.  Among  other 
works  of  B.  in  Rome  may  be  mentioned  the  palaces 
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Cancellaria  and  Giraud  (now  Torlotiia),  in  which  he 
adhered  more  strictly  than  in  other  works  to 
antique  forms,  but  not  without  a  characteristic 
grace  in  his  application  of  these. 

BEAMBANA'N,  a  district  of  the  province  of 
Soorakarta,  Java,  rich  in  remains  of  Brahma- 
nical  temples,  which  are  superior  in  magnificence 
to  any  in  India.  The  edifices  are  composed  entirely 
of  hewn  stone,  and  no  mortar  has  been  used  in  their 
construction.  In  all,  there  are  296  tefaples,  disposed 
in  five  parallelograms  one  within  the  other.  The 
outer  one  consists  of  84  temples ;  the  second,  of  76 ; 
the  third,  of  64;  the  foiu^h,  of  44;  and  the  inner 
one,  of  28.  In  the  centre  stands  the  largest  and 
most  imposing  structure  of  all.  It  is  90  feet  high, 
and  profusely  decorated  with  mythological  figures, 
which  are  executed  in  a  very  fair  style  of  art.  On 
the  south  face  of  the  outside  parallelogram,  there 
are  two  monstrous  figures,  with  uphfted  clubs, 
kneeling  in  a  threatening  attitude.  The  great 
temple  is  pretty  entire,  as  are  also  about  a  third 
of  the  others,  but  the  rest  lie  strewn  upon  the 
ground. 

BRA'MBLE  (Rubus  fruticosus),  a  plant  common 
in  Britain  and  most  parts  of  Europe,  having  prickly 
stems,  which  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  Rasp- 
berry (q.  v.).  The  flowers  do  not  appear  till  the 
summer  is  considerably  advanced,  and  the  fruit 
ripens  towards  the  end  of  it,  continuing  to  be 
produced  till  the  frosts  of  winter  set  in.  The  fruit 
(brambleberry  or  blackberry)  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  Besides  affording  much  enjoy- 
ment to  children,  who  collect  it  from  hedges  and 
thickets,  it  is  sometimes  offered  for  sale  in  towns, 
and  jelly  and  jam  are  prepared  from  it  of  very 
dehcate  flavour,  besides  a  wine,  which,  both  in 
strength  and  fiavour,  is  held  by  many  to  excel  all 
products  of  similar  native  fruits  of  Britain.  The 
B.  is  rarely  cultivated,  perhaps  because  it  is  in  most 
districts  so  abundant  in  a  wild  state ;  but  it  seems 
to  deserve  attention  at  least  as  much  as  the  rasp- 
berry, and  might  probably  be  as  much  improved 
by  cultivation.  A  slight  rail  on  each  side  of  a  row 
of  brambles,  to  restrain  the  straggling  stems,  affords 
the  necessary  security  for  neatness  and  order,  and 
the  care  bestowed  is  repaid  by  abundance  of  fruit, 


Bramble. 

very  acceptable  where  wUd-brambles  are  not  plen- 
tiful, and  at  a  season  when  there  is  no  other  small 
fruit  in  the  garden. — There  are  many  different 
species  of  B.,  according  to  some — varieties  according 
to  other  botaniets — to  which  the  name  is  indiscrimi- 
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nately  given,  and  which  may  almost  all  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  Linnsean  Rvhus  frvticosua. 
From  this  was  separated  R.  corylifolius  of  Smith, 
a  common  British  plant,  and  from  these  some 
German  and  British  botanists  have  separated  many 
other  alleged  species.  R.  suberectus  has  more  the 
habit  of  the  raspberry  than  most  of  the  other  kinds, 
but  even  its  claims  to  be  received  as  a  species  are 
not  admitted  without  doubt  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  botanists.  A  variety  of  B.  with  white 
fruit  is  occasionally  met  with. — Species  of  Rubus 
very  similar  to  the  common  B.,  or  varieties  of  it, 
abound  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  and  North  America.     See  RuBirs. 

BEAMBLING,  BRAMBLE  FINCH,  or  MOUN- 
TAIN  FINCH  [Fringilla  Montifringilla;  see  Finch 
and  FBINGILLID.S;),  a  bird  nearly  alUed  to  the  Chaf- 
finch (q.  v.).  It  is  a  little  larger  than  the  chaffinch, 
which  it  much  resembles  in  its  general  appearance, 
its  biU,  and  even  the  disposal  of  its  colours.  The 
tail  is  more  forked.  In  the  males,  tte  crown  of  the 
head,  the  cheeks,  the  back  and  sides  of  the  neck, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  are  mottled  in 
winter  with  brown  and  black ;  but  in  spring,  the 
whole  of  these  parts  become  of  a  rich  velvety  black ; 
the  throat  and  breast  are  of  a  rich  fawn  colour, 
which  is  also  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  wings,  but 
they  are  crossed,  when  closed,  by  an  oblique  band 
of  jet-black,  and  by  another  oblique  band  of  white. 
The  qmU-feathers  are  also  black,  edged  with  yellow 
on  their  outer  webs  ;  the  tail-feathers  black,  edged 
with  reddish  white ;  the  rump  and  the  belly  are 
white ;  a  small  tuft  of  feathers  under  each  wing 
and  some  of  the  lower  wing-coverts  are  bright 
yellow.    The  B.  is  a  mere  winter  visitant  in  Britain, 


Brambling,  or  Mountain  Finch. 

and  the  period  of  its  airival  appears  to  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  severity  or  mildness  of  the  weather  in  the 
more  northerly  regions.  The  B.  has  never  been 
known  to  breed  in  any  part  of  the  British  islands, 
and  even  in  the  south  of  Sweden  it  is  a  mere  winter 
visitant.  It  breeds  in  the  more  northerly  parts  of 
Scandinavia.  It  has  no  song,  its  call-note  is  a  single 
monotonous  chirp.  It  is  a  very  widely  distributed 
species,  being  found  as  far  east  as  Japan,  and,  ia 
its  winter  migrations,  visiting  Italy,  Sicily,  Malta, 
Smyrna,  &c. 

BRA'MPTON,  a  very  ancient  town  in  the  county 
of  Cumberland,  near  the  Arthing,  8  miles  east-north- 
east of  Carlisle.  It  is  surrounded  by  hiUs ;  and  the 
Castle-hUl  commands  a  very  extensive  view.  Pop. 
3074.  The  chief  manufacture  is  the  weaving  of 
checks  and  ginghams  ;  and  there  are  coal-mines  in 
the  vicinity.  On  a  rock,  two  miles  to  the  south,  is  a 
Roman  inscription,  supposed  to  have  been  cut  by 
one  of  Agricola's  legions  in  207  A.D.  Two  miles  to 
the  east  stands  Laneroost  Abbey,  founded  in  1116. 
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BRAN  is  the  material  obtained  from  the  outer 
jovering  or  husk  of  grain  during  the  process  of 
n-inding,  and  whioh  is  separated  from  the  finer  flour 
before  the  latter  is  made  into  bread  (q.  v.).  It  is 
generally  met  with  in  commerce  in  thin  scaly 
jjellowiah-brown  particles,  with  sharp  edges,  and  its 
Bomposition  in  100  parts  is  as  follows  i 


Water, 

AUiumen  (coagulated),  . 

Oil,      . 

Hu;k,  with  a  little  Starch, 

Ash  or  SdUae  matter, 


13'1 

19-3 
47 

Sii'6 
73 

1000 


Bread  made  of  flour,  containing  B.,  is  known  as 
Brown  Bread.  See  Bread.  The  main  uses  to  which 
B.  is  put  are  in  the  feeding  of  horses  and  cattle, 
and  poultry,  and  in  clearing  and  brightening  goods 
dui-ing  the  processes  of  Dyeing  (q.  v.)  and  Calico- 
printing  (q.  v.).  In  the  practice  of  medicine,  B. 
is  employed  as  a  warm  poultice  in  abdominaj  inflam- 
mation, spasms,  &c.,  and  an  infusion  is  used  as  an 
emollient  footbath.  It  is  also  used  internally  in 
catarrhal  affections, 

BRANCH,  in  Botany,  is  a  part  of  a  tree  or  other 
plant  not  taking  its  rise  inunediately  from  the  root, 
but  rather  forming  a  sort  of  division  of  the  stem, 
and  which  is  often  divided  into  secondary  branches, 
again,  perhaps,  to  be  further  much  ramified  into 
brancMets  and  twigs,  the  ultimate  ramifications 
producing  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  Branches  origin- 
ate in  leaf-buds,  which  are  produced  at  the  nodes  of 
the  stem,  or  of  the  already  existing  branches.  See 
Bud,  Plant,  and  Stem:.  The  buds  being  formed 
jn  the  axUs  of  leaves,  the  arrangement  of  the 
branches,  as  alternate,  opposite,  whorled,  &c.,  varies 
like  that  of  the  leaves,  but  buds  often  remain  dor- 
mant, according  to  a  regular  law  of  alternation.  The 
angles  of  ramification  are  very  different  in  different 
plants,  producing  great  variety  of  appearance,  and 
giving  marked  characteristics  to  dift'erent  kinds  of 
trees.  The  great  difference  between  the  ramification 
of  the  OonifercB  in  general  (Pines  and  Firs)  and  that 
of  other  trees  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
every  one.  Iil  many  herbaceous  plants  whose  axis 
is  scarcely  developed  into  a  stem,  instead  of  branches 
there  proceed  from  the  lateral  buds  rif,nners,  which 
Jie  close  to  the  ground,  send  down  roots,  and  produce 
new  plants,  as  in  the  strawberry. 

BRA'NCHI^.    See  Gills. 

BRANCHIO'PODA  (Gr.  gUl-footed),  an  order  of 
Crustacea  (q.  v.)  of  the  division  Entomostraca  (q.  v.) 
deriving  this  name  from  the  distinctive  pecu- 
liarity of  having  the  branchice,  or  gUls,  which  are 
numerous,  attached  to  the  feet.  They  are  all  smaU 
creatures,  many  of  them  almost  microscopic,  and 
chiefly  abound  in  stagnant  fresh  waters.  Some 
are  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Water-fleas 
(q.  v.) ;  the  Brine-Shrimp  (q.  v.)  is  another  example; 
and  the  genera  Oydops  and  Cypris  may  be  men- 
tioned, the  former  on  account  of  its  great  frequency 
in  stagnant  fresh  waters,  the  latter  because  its  hard 
shells  resist  decomposition,  and  are  therefore 
abtmdant  in  a  fossil  state. 

BRA'NCO,  Rio,  a  river  of  that  portion  of  Brazil 
which,  originally  comprised  within  the  understood 
limits  of  Guiana,  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Amazon. 
It  rises  in  the  Parime  Mountains,  on  the  very 
borders  of  Venezuela ;  and  after  a  southerly  com-se 
of  about  400  miles,  it  joins,  near  lat.  1"  20'  S.,  and 
long.  62°  W.,  the  Rio  Negro,  of  which  it  is  the 
principal  tributary,  on  its  way  tq  the  Amazon. 

BRA'NCUBSINB.    See  Acanthus. 

BRAND,  a  name  given  in  some  parts  of  Britain 
to  some  of  those  diseases  of  plants,  especially  of 


corn-plants,  which  are  also  called  Blight,  Bunt, 
Mildew,  Rust,  and  Smut.— See  these  heads.- It  is 
the  German  name  for  the  disease  generally  known 
in  Britain  as  Bunt,  and  sometimes  as  Pepper- 
brand.  Both  as  a  German  and  an  English  word, 
it  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  verb  brennen  to 
burn,  and  to  refer  to  the  burnt  appearance  which 
characterises  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  apphed.^ 
Its  most  common  application  in  Britain,  however, 
is  not  to  any  of  the  diseases  already  mentioned,  but 
to  a  peculiar  spotted  and  burnt  appearance  often 
seen  on  the  leaves,  and  sometimes  also  on  the  bark 
of  plants,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  presence  of  parasitic  fungi, 
but  which  sometimes  oecomes  so  extensive  as  to 
cause  the  death  of  the  plant.  The  nature  of  this 
disease  is  still  somewhat  obscure.  Occurring  most 
frequently  when  warm  sunshine  succeeds  to  moist 
weather  or  to  hoar-frost,  and  frequently  affecting 
plants  in  hotbeds  upon  which  drops  of  condensed 
moisture  fall  from  the  frame,  it  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  concentration  of  the  sun's  rays  by  the  drops 
of  water  on  the  leaf  or  bark — a  theory  utterly  unten- 
able, as  no  concentration  can  take  place  in  such 
circumstances.  The  probability  appears  to  be,  that 
the  action  of  the  moisture  unequally  distributed, 
and  particularly  when  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture take  place,  deranges  the  vegetable  functions, 
and  destroys  the  fine  tissues. — Brand,  a  mark 
made  on  a  cask  for  trade  or  Excise  purposes.  See 
Fisheries,  and  Trade  Marks. 

BRA'NDENBURG,  a  province  of  Prussia,  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  in  lat.  51°  30' — 53°  45'  N., 
and  long.  11°  13—16°  8'  E.  B.  has  an  area  of 
15,416  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  2,329,996. 
It  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  but 
the  modem  province  does  not  quite  correspond  with 
the  old  Mark  of  B.,  which  included  also  a  part  of 
the  province  of  Saxony  and  of  Pomerania,  while  it 
lacked  certain  small  portions  of  territory  now  con- 
tained in  the  province  of  Brandenburg.  Almost  the 
whole  province  is  a  plain,  so  low  that  at  Potsdam 
the  surface  of  the  river  Havel  is  only  146  Prussian 
or  about  15  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  ground  becomes  slightly  hilly  towards  Silesia. 
In  general,  the  soil  is  sandy  and  naturally  unfruitful. 
Without  its  numerous  rivers  and  canals,  B.  would 
be  one  of  the  most  barren  tracts  on  the  continent. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Germans,  mixed  with 
French  and  Dutch  colonists,  who,  however,  are  almost 
completely  Germanised ;  and  in  the  south  of  the 
province,  with  people  of  Wend  extra'ction.  With 
the  exception  of  37,962  Roman  Catholics,  and  24,196 
Jews,  tliey  belong  to  the  Protestant  Church.  ^Agri- 
culture and  the  rearing  of  cattle  afford  occupation 
for  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
manufactures  are  silk,  cotton,  wool,  linen,  sugar, 
leather,  paper,  metals,  &c.  There  are  also  numerous 
distilleries  throughout  the  province.  B.  is  divided 
into  the  governments  of  Potsdam  and  Frankfurt, 
which  are  subdivided  into  34  circles.  Berlin  is 
the  chief  town.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  B.  was  inhabited  by  the  Suevi,  and  afterwajrds 
by  Slavonic  tribes.  It  was  subjugated  by  Charle- 
magne in  789,  but  it  again  acquired  independence 
under  his  weak  successors,  and  remained  free  until 
928,  when  Henry  I.  possessed  himself  of  it.  After 
passing  through  numerous  changes  in  connection 
with  tiie  general  history  of  the  German  empire — 
of  which  we  need  here  mention  only  the  facts  that 
Albert  the  Bear  (q.  v.)  became  the  first  Markgraf 
of  B.  in  1142,  and  Frederick  of  Numberg  the  first 
elector  in  1417— it  becam^  associated  with  the  rise 
of  the  Prussian  state  into  a  monarchy  under 
Frederick  I,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  1701. 
See  Prussia. 
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BRA'SDEWBURG  (tte  ancient  Brennaborch  or 
Brmnahor),  the  town  from  whieli  the  province  Bran- 
denburg is  named,  is  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Berlin 
and  Magdeburg  Railway,  about  37  miles  west-south- 
west of  Berlin.  The  river  Havel  divides  it  into  two 
parts,  Old  and  New  B.,  which  are  both  surrounded 
with  walls.  On  an  island  in  the  river  there  is 
a  third  quarter,  containing  the  castle,  cathedral, 
equestrian  college,  &o.  The  cathedral  has  a  fine 
old  crypt,  and  several  interesting  antiquities.  The 
inhabitants,  amoimting  to  about  19,000,  inclusive 
of  the  garrison,  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  woollen,  linen,  hosiery,  paper,  leather,  beer,  &c. 
Boat-bmlding  is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

BRANDENBURG,  New,  a  walled  town  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Strehtz,  North  Ger- 
many, is  situated  near  the  north  end  of  Lake  Tollen, 
about  50  miles  west-north-west  of  Stettin.  It  is  a 
beautiful  town,  with  regular,  broad,  and  well-built 
streets.  The  grand  diike  has  a  palace  in  the  market- 
place. It  has  manufactures  of  wooUen,  cotton, 
damasks,  leather,  paper,  tobacco,  &c.,  besides  corn- 
mills,  oil-works,  and  a  trade  in  hides  and  horses, 
and  is  altogether  a  very  thriving  place.  Pop. 
about  6000. 

BRANDING  was  a  mode  of  punishment  prac- 
tised in  England  for  various  offences.  It  was  effected 
by  the  application  of  a  hot  iron,  the  end  of  which 
had  the  form  which  it  was  desired  should  be  left 
imprinted  on  the  skin.  But  B.  by  such  means  has 
long  ceased,  and  now  it  is  practically  confined  to  the 
case  of  desertion  from  the  army — the  B.  or  marking 
being  not  done  by  a  hot  iron,  but  with  ink,  or  other 
similar  preparation.  By  the  Mutiny  Act  of  1858, 
21  Vict.  c.  9,  it  is  enacted  by  section  35  as  follows  : 
'  On  the  first,  and  on  every  subsequent  conviction 
for  desertion,  the  court-martial,  in  addition  to  any 
other  punishment,  may  order  the  offender  to  be 
marked  on  the  left  side,  two  inches  below  the  arm- 
pit, with  the  letter  D,  such  letter  not  to  be  less 
than  an  inch  long,  and  to  be  marked  upon  the  skin 
with  some  ink  or  gunpowder,  or  other  preparation, 
so  as  to  be  visible  and  conspicuous,  and  not  liable  to 
be  obliterated.'  Formerly,  B.  was  employed  in  the 
case  of  all  dergiahle  offences  by  burning  on  the 
hand  (see  Benefit  oi'  Clergy)  ;  and  with  a  view 
still  further  to  repress  theft  and  petty  larceny,  the 
10  and  11  Will.  III.  c.  23,  s.  6,  provided  that  such 
offenders  as  had  the  benefit  of  clergy  allowed  them 
should  be  '  hurnt  in  the  most  visible  part  of  the  left 
cheek,  nearest  the  nose.'  This  additional  severity, 
however,  not  having  the  desired  deterrent  effect, 
but  the  reverse,  was  repealed  by  the  5  Anne  u.  6, 
which  nevertheless  provided  for  offenders  being 
burnt  on  the  hand  as  formerly.  The  latter  punish- 
ment, however,  was  entirely  abolished  by  an  act 
passed  in  1822,  the  3  Geo.  IV.  c.  38.  Brawling  in 
chiirch  (q.  v.)  was,  by  the  5  and  6  Edw.  IV.  c.  4, 
made  an  offence  punishable  by  having  one  of  the 
ears  cut  ofl^  or,  the  offender  having  no  ears,  by  B. 
with  the  letter  E  on  the  cheek.  This  punishment 
was  repealed  by  the  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  31.  B.,  therefore, 
iu  the  case  of  felonies,  has  been  entirely  abolished. 

BRANDIS,  Christian  Aug.,  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  Bonn,  was  bom  at  Hildesheim,  13th 
February  1790,  his  father  being  J.  D.  Brandis,  one 
of  the  i^iost  distinguished  physicians  of  his  time. 
Having  studied  phdology  and  philosophy  at  Kiel 
and  Gottingen,  he  began  lecturing  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  from  which  he  removed  to 
BerUn  (1816).  Here  he  was  soon  called  upon 
to  take  part  in  the  preparations  for  the  great 
critical  edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  contem- 
plated by  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Science,  4  vols. 
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(Berlin,  1831—1836) ;  and  with  this  object,  spent 
several  years,  along  with  Immanuel  Bekker  (q.  v.), 
in  exploring  the  chief  libraries  of  Europe.  In  1821, 
he  resumed  his  academic  career  in  the  university 
of  Bonn,  where  he  edited  Aristotle's  Metaphysics 
(vol.  i.,  Berl.  1823),  Scholia  in  Aristotdem  (Berl. 
1836),  and  Scholia  Grceca  in  A.  Metaphydaim 
(Berl.  1837).  He  accepted,  in  1837,  a  call  from  the 
young  king  of  Greece,  and  spent  several  years  iu 
that  country  as  cabinet  counsellor.  As  a  result,  we 
have  his  Mitthdlungen  iiber  Griechenland,  Commu- 
nications on  Greece  (3  vols.,  Leip.  1842).  In  his 
Handbuch  der  Geschkhte  der  Griech.-Bom.  Philosophie 
(History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Philosophy,  vols.  L 
and  ii.,  1835 — 1844),  he  has,  by  estabhshmg  what 
are  the  facts  of  the  case,  laid  the  historical  basis  for 
a  knowledge  of  Greek  thought. 

BRANDLING.    See  Par,  and  Salmon. 

BRA'NDON,  a  town  on  both  sides  of  the  Little* 
Ouse  or  Brandon  river,  where  it  separates  Norfolk 
from  Suffolk,  78  miles  north-north-east  from  London 
by  road.  Pop.  2022.  It  has  a  considerable  corn- 
trade.  Great  rabbit-warrens  occur  near  Brandon. 
There  was  formerly  an  extensive  manufactory  of 
gun-flints  here,  the  army  being  exclusively  supphed 
with  these  articles  from  B.  before  the  introduction 
of  percussion-caps. 

BRANDT,  .Sebastian,  the  author  of  a  very 
popular  German  book,  the  Narrenschiff,  or  Ship  of 
Fools,  was  bom  at  Strasbu^,  1458 ;  studied  law  and 
the  classics  vrith  zeal  at  Basel,  where  he  received 
permission  to  teach;  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  influential  lecturers  in  that  city.  The  Emperor 
Maximilian  shewed  his  regard  for  B.  by  appointing 
him  an  imperial  councillor.  He  died  at  Strasburg 
in  1521.  His  Ship  of  Fools,  a  satire  on  the  follies 
and  vices  of  his  times,  which  was  published  at 
Basel,  1494,  is  not  very  poetical,  but  is  full  of  sound 
sense  and  good  moral  teaching,  and  was  so  much 
esteemed  that  the  German  popular  preacher  GeUer 
occasionally  took  his  texts  from  it.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Locher  (1497) ;  and  into 
English  by  Henry  Watson,  The  Orete  Shyppe  of 
Fooles  of  the  Worlde  (1517) ;  mrtly  translated  and 
partly  imitated  by  Alexander  Barclay,  The  Shyp  of 
Folys  of  the  Worlde  (1508) ;  and  imitated  by  W.  H. 
Ireland  in  the  Modei-n  Ship  of  Fools  (1807).  It  has 
also  appeared  in  French,  and  indeed  in  almost  all 
European  languages. 

BRANDY  (Ger.  Branntwein,  Fr.  eait  de  vie)  is 
a  term  sometimes  applied  genericaUy  to  all  kinds  of 
ardent  spirits,  but  usually  restricted  to  the  liquid 
obtained  by  distilling  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
grape.  See  Distillation.  The  fermented  hquors 
or  wines  which  are  employed  for  that  purpose  are 
various,  and  contain  a  proportion  of  alcohol  (q.  v.), 
which  nms  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  of  their  weight. 
The  red  wines  generally  are  preferred,  as  contain- 
ing most  alcohol;  but  though  they  yield  a  larger 
amount  of  B.  than  the  white  wines,  yet  the  latter 
afford  a  spirit  which  possesses  a  finer  flavoijr  and 
more  agreeable  taste.  1000  gallons  of  wine  give  by 
distillation  from  100  to  150  gallons  of  B.,  which 
varies  in  strength,  but  is  commei-ciaJly  judged  of 
according  to  the  quantity  of  eau  de  vie  or  B.  d 
preuve  de  Holland  which  it  contains,  and  is  gener- 
ally diluted  with  water  tiU  it  contains  from  50  to 
54  per  cent,  by  weight  of  absolute  alcohol.  When 
originally  distUled,  B.  is  clear  and  colourless,  and  if 
wished  to  remain  so,  is  received  and  kept  in  glass 
vessels ;  but  when  placed  iu  wooden  casks,  the  spirit 
dissolves  out  the  colouring-matter  of  the  wood,  and 
acquires  a  light  sherry  tint,  which  is  deepened  by 
burnt  sugar  and  other  colouring-matter,  intention- 
ally added  by  the  dealers.  ^  The  pleasant  aroma  of 
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B.  is  due  to  the  presence  of  more  or  less  of  fusel  oil 
(q.  V.)  acoompamed  by  cenanthio  ether  (q.  v.).  The 
most  famous  B.  is  that  distilled  in  Cognac,  a  district 
in  the  west  of  France,  from  the  choicest  wines,  but 
comparatively  little  of  that  sold  under  the  name 
of  Cognac  comes  from  this  district.  A  second- 
class  B.  is  obtained  from  the  red  wines  of  Portugal, 
Spain,  &o.,  as  also  from  the  refuse  (marc)  of  the 
grapes  left  in  the  winepress,  the  scrapings  of 
wine-casks  and  vats,  the  deposits  in  wine-bottles, 
&c.;  and  very  much  of  the  B.  sold  in.  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  prepared  at  home  from  ordinary 

f:ain  alcohol,  by  addmg  thereto  argol  (q.  v.),  bruised 
rench  plums,  some  French  wine-vinegar,  a  little 
good  Cognac,  and  redistilling,  when  the  spirit 
which  passes  over  may  be  coloured  with  burnt 
sugar,  or  by  being  kept  in  an  empty  sherry  cask. 
Occasionally,  grams  of  paradise  and  other  acrid 
matters  are  added,  to  give  the  B.  a  fictitious 
strength;  and  catechu  or  oak-bark,  to  give  it  an 
astringent  taste.  B.  is  the  form  in  which  alcohol 
is  administered  medicinally  either  internally  or 
externaEy.  It  is  distinguished  from  other  ardent 
spirits  by  its -light,  cordial,  and  stomachic  proper- 
ties, and  especially  when  set  fire  to  for  a  minute 
or  two,  forming  what  is  known  as  Burnt  B.,  it 
is  valuable  as  a  household  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 
B.  is  administered  internally  (1),  in  mild  cases  of 
diarrhoea,  unaccompanied  by  inflammation,  but 
attended  with  griping  pain,  and  the  addition  of 
nutmeg  is  productive  of  good ;  (2),  as  a  powerful 
excitant  for  restoring  patients  who  are  suffering 
from  suspended  animation,  and  to  relieve  those 
who  are  labouring  under  fainting  symptoms  during 
an  operation  in  surgery ;  (3),  as  a  atimulani  ana 
restorative,  where  patients  are  much  depressed  in 
the  ultimate  stages  of  fever;  and  (4),  as  a  general 
stomacMc  siimviant  in  indigestion  after  taking 
food,  in  the  relief  of  flatulency  and  spasms  of 
the  stomach,  and  to  check  vomiting,  especially  in 
sea-sickness.  Externally,  B.  is  employed  (1),  in 
healing  sores,  and  in  stopping  hemorrhage  or  the 
oozing  out  of  blood  from  bruised  or  injured  parts, 
and  is  generally  applied  by  soaking  linen  or  cotton 
with  it,  and  laying  the  cloth  on  the  part;  and 
(2),  in  hardening  the  skin  or  cuticle  over  tender 
parts,  the  soles  of  feet  which  have  been  blistered, 
and  the  nipples  of  females  for  several  days  before 
deUvery.  The  action  of  B.  externally  appears  to 
be  strictly  chemical,  as  it  coagulates  the  albumen 
of  blood,  and  otherwise  tends  to  render  more  soM 
all  flesh  tissue. 

The  duty  on  B.  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
which  from  1814  had  been  as  high  as  22s.  lOd.  a 

faUon,  was  reduced  in  1846  to  15s.,  and  in  1860  to 
s.  2d.  The  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  since  1822  been  on  an  average  about  1,400,000 
gallons.  A  considerable  increase  may  now  be 
expected.    For  fm:ther  statistics,  see  Spirits. 

BIIA;nDYWINE  creek,  a  stream  of  36 
miles  in  length,  rising  in  Pennsylvania,  and  flowing 
through  Delaware.  In  the  latter  state,  it  enters 
Christiana  Creek,  about  2  miles  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Delaware  River,  and  immediately  below 
■WUmington,  a  port  of  entry.  It  possesses  a  histo- 
rical interest  in  connection  with  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence^a  battle,  in  which  the  British  had  the 
advantage,  having  been  fought  on  its  banks  in 
September  1777. 

BRAlfK,  or  BRANKS,  an  instrument  formerly 
used  for  the  punishment  of  scolds  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  often  in  the  former  country  called 
'the  scold's  bridle.',  It  seems  to  have  come  in 
place  of  the  ducking-jtool  or  cucking-stool  (q.  v.). 
'  I  look  upon  it,'  says  Dr_Plot  in  his  Natural  History 


of  Staffordshire,  published  in  1686,  'as  much  to  be 
preferred  to  the  cucking-stool,  which  not  only 
endangers  the  health  of  the  party,  but  also  gives 
the  tongue  liberty  betwixt  every  dip  :  to  neither  of 
which  is  this  at  all  liable ;  it  being  such  a  bridle 
for  the  tongue  as  not  only  quite  deprives  them  of 
speech,  but  brings  shame  to  the  transgression,  and 
humility  thereupon,  before  it  is  taken  off.'  The  B., 
in  its  simplest  form,  is  a  hoop  of  ii-on,  opening  by 
hinges  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  enclose  the  head,  and 
fastened  by  a  staple  with  a  padlock  at  the  back ; 
a  plate  within  the  front  of  the  hoop  projecting 
inwards,  so  as  to  fit  into  the  mouth  of  the  culprit, 
and  ty  pressing  upon  the  tongue,  be  an  effectual 
gag.  There  must  have  been  difficulty  in  keeping  such 
a  hoop  ia  its  place ;  and  so  it  received  the  addi- 
tion of  a  curved  band  of  iron,  having  a  triangular 
opening  for  the  nose,  passing  over  the  forehead,  and 
so  clasping  the  crown  of  the  head  that  escape  from 
it  was  scarcely  possible.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
the  second  form  of  the  brank.  In  the  third  foim,  . 
the  curved  band  was  hinged  in  the  middle,  and,  pass- 
ing over  the  whole  head,  was  locked  into  the 
staple  at  the  back  of  the  hoop.  The  next  addition 
seems  to  have  been  a  second  band  crossing  the 
first  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  clasp  the  sides  of  the 
head,  and  keep  the  B.  still  more  iirmly  in  its  place. 
In  its  last  most  complicated  shape,  the  B.,  by  the 
multipKcation  of  its  hoops  and  bands,  took  the  form 
of  a  conical  cage  or  lantern,  with  a  door  behind 
opening  by  a  ninge  and  fastened  by  a  staple,  the 
front  being  fashioned  into  a  rude  mask,  with  holes 
for  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes.  In  one  instance,  the 
mask  quite  covers  the  face,  the  iron  plate  being 
hammered  out  to  fit  the 
nose,  with  apertures  for 
the  nostrils  and  the  eyes, 
a  long  hollow  conical 
peak,  perforated  with 
holes,  being  affijced  be- 
fore the  mouth.  The  way 
in  which  the  punishment 
of  the  B.  was  inflicted, 
may  be  described  in  the 
words  of  an  eye-witness, 
reported  by  a  country 
gentleman  of  Northum- 
berland, Ralph  Gardiner 
of  Chriton,  in  a  work, 
called  England's  Grievance  Discovered  in  Relation 
to  the  Coal  Trade,  published  in  1655,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Cromwell :  '  John  WiUis  of  Ipswichj  upon 
his  oath,  said  that  he  was  in  Newcastle  six  months 
ago,  and  there  he  saw  one  Anne  Bidlestone  drove 
through  the  streets  by  an  officer  of  the  same  cor- 
poratipn  holding  a  rope  in  his  hand,  the  other  end 
fastened  to  an  engine  called  the  branks,  which  is 
like  a  crown,  it  being  of  iron,  which  was  muzzled 
over  the  head  and  face,  with  a  great  gap  or  tongue 
of  iron  forced  into  her  mouth,  which  forced  the 
blood  out ;  and  that  is  the  punishment  which  the 
magistrates  do  inflict  upon  chiding  and  scolding 
women,  and  that  he  hath  often  seen  the  like  done 
to  others.'  When  the  B.  first  came  into  use  is 
unknown.  It  is  found  at  Edinburgh  in  1567,  at 
Glasgow  in  1574,  at  Stirling  in  1600,  and  at  Maccles- 
field, in  Cheshire,  in  1623.  One  B.  in  the  church  of 
Walton-on-Thames,  in  Surrey,  has  the  date  of  1633. 
In  another,  called  'the  witches'  bridle  of  Forfar,'  ' 
dated  in  1661,  the  gag  for  the  mouth  is  not  a  flat 
plate,  but  a  long  piece  of  iron  with  three  sharp 
spikes.  Of  two  examples  in  private  custody  in 
England,  one  has  the  date  of  1688,  the  other  the 
crowned  cipher  of  King  WilUam  III.  TJie  B.  was 
used  at  Langholm,  in  Dumfriesshire,  in  1772 :  it 
was  used  still  more  recently  at  Manchester  and  at 
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Macelesfield ;  and  in  the  Ardumlogical  Jawmal  for 
1S56,  it  is  stated  that '  at  Bolton-le-Moors,  in  Lanca- 
shire, the  iron  bridle  was  still  in  use,  not  many 
years  since,  for  the  correction  of  immorality :  it 
was  fixed  in  the  female's  mouth,  and  tied  at  the 
back  of  the  head  with  ribands,  and  thus  attired, 
the  offender  was  paraded  from  the  cross  to  the 
church  steps,  and  back  again.'  Examples  of  the 
B.  may  be  seen  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at 
Oxford,  in  the  National  Museum  of  the  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  county 
hall  at  Eorfar,  in  the  GuildhaU  at  Lichfield,  in 
the  town  hall  at  Macclesfield,  in  the  parish  church 
of  Walton  in  Surrey,  and  in  St  Mary's  Chiirch  at 
St  Andrews  in  Fife. — Brank  was  at  one  time  a 
common  name  in  Scotland  for  any  sort  of  bridle. 
The  word  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Teutonic  pranghe,  a  bridle.  In  the  Dutch  Nether- 
lands, the  pUlory  was  called  pranghe,  from  the  yoke 
or  collar  in  which  the  neck  of  the  culpi-it  is  held. 
An  insti-ument  resembling  the  B.,  in  its  simplest 
foi-m,  is  said  to  have  been  in  use  among  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  punishment 
of  refractory  slaves. 

BRANTOMB,  Pieeeb  de  Bouedeilles,  Seig- 
neur DE,  was  bom  at  Perigord,  in  Gascony,  about 
1527.  He  travelled  in  several  countries  in  the 
capacity  of  chamberlain  to  Charles  IX.  and  Henry 
III.;  fought  against  the  Huguenots  (1562),  in  Bar- 
bary  (1564),  and  went  in  1566  to  Malta,  to  fight 
against  the  Turks.  After  his  return  to  the  court 
of  France,  he  retired  into  private  life,  and  wrote  his 
Memoires,  fall  of  self-praise  but  very  interesting,  as 
they  aiFord  a  hvely  portraiture  of  the  manners  and 
morality  of  his  times,  the  women,  in  particular, 
being  very  severely  handled.  The  style  is  charm- 
ingly piquant,  full  of  ingenious  turns  of  expression, 
sudden  sallies  of  wit,  occasional  flashes  of  eloquence, 
and  withal  so  naively  simple,  that  if  the  author 
cannot  on  account  of  the  abundance,  of  his  gossip 
be  reckoned  a  grave  historian,  he  mtfst  needs  be 
considered  a  most  fascinating  chronicler.  B.  died 
July  15,  1614  His  complete  works  were  published 
at  the  Hague  (10  vols.  1740),  and  have  been  recently 
republished  by  Buohon  in  the  PantMon  Litieraire 
(2  vols.,  JParis  1837). 

ERASDOR'S  OPERATION.  It  is  stated  in 
the  article  Aneurism,  that  a  cure  is  effected  in  that 
disease  by  successive  layers  of  the  fibrine  of  the 
blood  being  deposited  in  the  aneurismal  sac,  and 
that  surgeons  bring  about 
this  desired  end  by  tying 
the  artery  at  some  point 
between  the  heart  and  the 
aneurism.  In  some  situa- 
tions it  is  impossible  to  do 
this,  and  therefore  it  was 
suggested  by  Brasdor  that 
the  course  of  the  Hood 
should  be  impeded  beyond 
the  aneurismal  sac.  This 
has  not  been  tested  to  any 
great  extent,  but  most  sur- 
geons think  favourably  of 
it ;  and  the  same  principle 
can  be  carried  out  by  pres- 
sure, without  any  cutting  operation,  as  has  been 
shewn  by  Mr  Edwards  of  Edinburgh,  who  has 
succeeded  in  obliterating  aneurisms  at  the  root  of 
the  neck  by  pressure  applied  to  the  arteries  beyond 
the  tumour. 

BRA'SENOSE,  one  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
University,  sometimes  called  Kin^s  Hall  and 
College  of  Brasenose,  was  founded  in  the  year  1511, 
by  the  joint  benefaction  of  William  Smith,  Bishop 
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o,  aneui-i.smal  Rac;  h,  arch 

of  aorta;  c,  artery,  tied. 


of  Lincoln,  at  one  time  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  Knight  of  Prest- 
bury,  in  Cheshire.  The  original  foundation  was  for 
a  prihcipal  and  twelve  feUows.  Eight  fellowships 
were  afterwards*  added  by  various  benefactors,  from 
1522  to  1586.  This  college  is  also  very  rich  in 
scholarships  and  exhibitions;  more  particularly 
the  Hulme  exhibitions,  15  in  number,  of  value 
£120  per  annum  each,  besides  £35  to  be  spent  in 
books,'  to  be  selected  by  the  principal.  The  statutes 
of  this  college,  which  were  issued  in  1520,  three 
years  after  the  publication  of  Luther's  theses, 
seem  to  have  been  framed  by  a  person  *armly 
attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  They  enjoin 
devotional  exercises  of  a  peculiarly  popish  character, 
such  as  repeating  five  times  each  day  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  honour  of  the  five  wounds  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, of  the  angelic  salutation  in  honour  of  the 
five  joys  of  the  blessed  virgin,  &c.  These  devotions 
are  in  some  cases  enforced  by  fines  and  whipping. 
The  origin  of  the  name  of  the  college  is  obscure. 
Legends  say  that  it  was  originally  '  Brewing-house,' 
which  became  corrupted  into  the  present  appella- 
tion ;  but  Anthony  Wood  teUs  us  that  the  college 
was  'near  finished  out  of  the  ruins  of  several 
hostels,  the  chief  of  which  was  Brasenose  Hall, 
so  called,  without  doubt,  from  such  a  sign,  which 
was  in  ancient  time  over  its  door,  as  other  halls 
also  had,  viz.,  Hawk  or  Hieron  Hall,  Elephant, 
Swan,  or  Bull  Hall.'  The  former  theory  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact,  that  B.  has  always  been  cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  of  its  beer ;  the  latter 
is  borne  witness  to  by  a  nose  in  brass,  curiously 
fashioned,  which  is  now  conspicuous  over  the  great 
gateway.  Till  lately,  aU  the  fellowships  were 
confined  to  natives  of  certain  counties.  The  senior 
fellowships,  owing  to  the  appropriations  of  fines  to 
the  seniors,  were  very  valuable,  about  £500  per 
annum ;  while  the  junior  fellowships  were  about 
£80.  By  the  commissioners  appointed  under  17 
and  18  Vict.  c.  81,  many  important  alterations  have 
been  introduced.  Five  out  of  the  twenty  fellow- 
ships have  been  suppressed,  one  being  elevated  to 
the  endowment  of  a  professorship,  the  remaining 
four  to  the  establishment  of  additional  scholarship^. 
AU  the  remaining  fellowships  have  been  thrown 
open.  The  senior  feUowships  have  been  limited 
to  £300  per  annum ;  the  junior  raised  to  £150. 
Various  oaths,  previously  taken  by  the  feUowSj 
committing  them  to  statements  which  were  untrue, 
and  binding  them  to  duties  impossible  to  be  per- 
formed, have  been  by  the  same  authority  abolished. 
B.  presents  to  33  benefices,  besides  29  pieces  of 
preferment  vested  in  the  trustees  of  the  Hulme 
exhibitions,  for  behoof  of  the  exhibitioners.  Though 
considered  what  is  commonly  called  a  '  good  college,' 
B.  has  never  attained  much  distinction  in  the 
'schools.'  In  aU  probability  this  has  been  owing 
to  the  restrictions  subject  to  which  its  endow- 
ments were  so  long  administered.  The  number 
of  names  on  the  books,  in  1860,  is  about  400, 
the  number  of  resident  undergraduates  probably 
about  70. 

BRASH.    See  Watee-beash. 

BRASH,  SHIVERS,  BLAZE,  and  RUBBLE, 

are  names  given  in  different  districts  to  layers 
of  broken  and  angular  fragments  of  rock.  They 
occasionally  form  the  basement  bed  of  alluvial 
deposits.  At  Canonmills,  and  other  places  near 
Edinburgh,  the  boulder-clay  rests  on  a  bed  of  shivers 
composed  of  fragments  of  the  subjacent  bituminous 
shale. 

BRASIDAS,  the  bravest  and  most  energetic 
Spa,rtan  general  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesiau  war.    Having  distinguished  himself  (b.  c.  431) 
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by  the  courage  ■with  which  he  relieved  the  town 
of  Methone  from  a  hostile  attack,  he  was  made  one 
of  the  chief -magistrates  Of  Sparta.  In  424  he 
relieved  Megara;  and  in  his  expedition  to  Mace- 
donia, in  the  same  year,  to  aid  the  states  which  had 
thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  Athens,  he  was  com- 
pletely successful.  In  422,  B.,  who  could  obtain 
no  reinforcements  from  Sparta,  had  to  encounter 
with  his  helots  and  mercenaries  the  flower  of  the 
Athenian  army  under  Cleon.  A  battle  took  place 
at  Amphipolis,  in  which  both  Cleon  and  B.  were 
killed,  but  the  army  of  the  former  was  comjjletely 
beaten.  He  was  buried  at  Amphipolis,  within  the 
walls,  and  for  long  after  his  death  his  memory  was 
honoured  as  that  of  a  hero,  by  the  celebration  of 
yearly  sacrifices  and  games.  The  Greek  writers 
speak  highly  of  Brasidas.  Thucydides  notices  his 
eloquence,  unusual  in  a  Spartan,  his  justice,  liber- 
ality, and  wisdom,  whUe  Plato  compares  him  to 
Achilles;  but  circumstances  are  not  wanting  to 
shew  that  he  was  as  much  endowed  with  Spartan 
duplicity  as  with  Spartan  courage. 

BRASS  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  largely 
used  for  household  furnishings,  certain  parts  of 
machinery,  and  other  ornamental  and  useful  articles. 
Technically,  the  term  B.  is  extended  so  as  to  include 
compounds  of  copper  and  tin,  as  in  brass-ordnancei 
the  brasses  or  bearings  of  machinery,  &c. ;  but  such 
alloys  of  copper  ana  tin,  though  styled  hard  B., 
are  more  strictly  varieties  of  Bronze  (q.  v.),  and  the 
present  notice  will  be  confined  to  the  alloys  of 
copper  and  zinc,  or  yellow  brass.  In  ancient  history, 
biblical  and  profane,  frequent  allusions  are  made  to 
the  employment  of  B;  in  the  construction  of  musical 
instruments,  vessels,  implements,  ornaments,  and 
even  gates ;  but  as  no  mention  is  made  of  its 
mode  of  manufacture,  or  even  of  its  composition, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  B.  of  the  ancients  was  com- 
posed of  copper  and  zinc.  In  the  manufacture 
of  B.  on  the  large  scale,  two  parts  by  weight  of 
copper  to  one  part  of  zinc  are  used,  the  zinc  being 
one-half  the  weight  of  the  copper;  but  alloys  are- 
made  for  particvuar  purposes  with  less  or  greater 
proportions  of  zinc.  Thus,  where  a  material  of 
more  than  ordinary  tenacity. is  required,  the  zinc 
is  reduced  to 'one-fourth  the  weight  of  the  copper; 
and  where  an  alloy  of  a  hard  and  brittle  natoe, 
possessing  httle  resisting  power,  is  wished  for, 
the  zinc  is  increased  to  an  amount  equal  with 
the  copper,  or  greater.  In  the  manufacture  of 
B.,  either  of  two  processes  may  be  followed.  The 
direct  method  is  to  fuse  the  zinc  in  a  crucible,  and 
gradually  add  the  copper  in  pieces.  But  this  process 
is  attended  with  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  volatile 
and  oxidisable  nature  of  zinc.  The  indirect  method 
of  forming  B.  is  that  which  is  generally  followed  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  and  consisljs  in  heating  in 
crucibles  or  pots  a  mixture  of  calamine  (carbonate 
of- zinc,  ZnOCOa),  charcoal,  and  thin  pieces  of  scrap 
or  grain  copper.  The  calamine  (q.  v.)  is  generally 
first  calcined  or  roasted,  so  as  to  expel  any  traces 
of  sulphur,  then  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight 
of  charcoal,  and  this'  mixture  introduced  into  the 
crucible,  after  which  the  metaUio  copper  is  diffused 
through  the  mixture  by  being  beaten  in  with  ham- 
mers or  maUets.  The  proportions  employed  are 
3  parts  of  the  mixture  of  calamine  and  charcoal  to 
2  parts  of  copper ;  and  when  iutroduced  into  a  furnace, 
and  subjected  for  5  to  24  hours  to  the  action  of  a 
white  heat,  the  charcoal  reduces  the  cala,mine  and 
separates  the  zinc,  which,  combining  with  the  copper, 
forms  3  parts  of  B.,  containing  about  2  of  copper  to 
1  of  zinc. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  B.  is  first  cast  into  plates 
of  about  100  lbs.  weight,  and  ^  to  ^  inch  thick, 
which  can  be  readily  broken  up,  remelted,  and  cast 


in  a  mould  of  any  desirable  shape  or  size.  The 
crude  casting  so  obtained  is  generally  screwed  to  a 
turning-lathe,  and  turned  and  bored  into  the  required 
form  with  iron  tools.  B.  is  very  largely  employed 
in  the  construction  of  door-handles,  window-shutter 
knobs,  &c. ;  and  since  the  introduction  of  gas, 
though  the  brazen  candlesticks  have  almost  ceased 
to  exist  in  towns,  yet  the  immense  number  of  stop- 
cooks,  and  brass-pendants  and  brackets  required, 
has  given  a  considerable  impetus  to  the  brass 
manuiaotUre.  The  proportion  of  copper  and  zinc 
in  the  alloys  resembling  B.,  and  which  are  known  as 
gilding  metal,  Mannheim  gold,  pinchbeck,  bath  metal, 
Bristol  brass,  Muniz  sheaihing  metal,  spelter  solder, 
and  Mosaic  gold,  have  already  been  noticed  under 
Alloy  (q.  v.). 

BRA'SSARTS,  the  name  of  the  pieces  which,  in 
plate-armour,  protected  the  upper  part  of  the  arms, 
and  united  the  shoulder  and  elbow  pieces.  Brachiale 
was  the  ancient  name  for  brassarts.  When  the  front 
of  the  arm  only  was  shielded,  the  pieces  were  called 
demi-brassarts. 

BRASSES  (sgjiiZc/jraZ),  large  plates  of  brass,  or 
of  the  mixed  metal  called  latten  or  laton,  inlaid  on 
slabs  of  stone,  and  usually  forming  part  of  the  pave- 
ment of  a  church.  The  figure  of  the  person  intended 
to  be  commemorated  was  generally  represented  either 
by  the  form  of  the  brass  itself,  or  by  lines  engraven 
on  it.  Such,  however,  was  not  always  the  case,  an 
ornamented  or  foliated  cross,  with  other  sacred 
emblems,  being  frequently  substituted  for  the  figure. 
Nor  was  the  practice  of  imbedding  them  in  the 
pavement  uniform,  as  we  sometimes  find  them 
elevated  on  what  were  called  altar-tombs.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  incised  lines  on  these  B. 
were  originally  filled  up  with  some  black  resinous 
substance,  and  that  in  the  case  of  armorial  decora- 
tions, and  the  like,  the  field  or  background  was 
often  cut  Out  by  the  chisel,  and  fiUed  up  with  some 
species  of  coarse  enamel,  by  which  means  the  appro- 
priate tinctures  were  produped.  In  England,  the 
brass  was  usually  of  the  form  of  the  figure,  the 
polished  slab  forming  the  ground,  and  the  orna- 
ments, arms,  inscription,  &c.,  were  also  inserted 
each  as  a  separate  piece.  On  the  continent,  where 
the  metal  was  more  abundant,  the  B.  were  one  long 
unbroken  surface,  formed  of  plates  soldered  together, 
on  which  were  engraved  all  the  objects  represented, 
the  portions  of  the  plate  not  so  occupied  being  orna- 
mented by  elaborate  flower-work.  B.  are  known  to 
have  been  used  for  monumental  purposes  from  a  very 
early  period,  though  there  are  no  existing  traces  of 
them  in  England  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century.  There  is  reason  to  think,  that  if  not 
imported  from  Francey  they  were  at  first  executed 
by  French  artists.  Latterly,  the  art  took  root  in 
England,  and  English  B.,  like  English  architec- 
ture, acquired  a  distinctive  national  character.  The 
oldest  complete  specimen  in  England  is  that  on  the 
monument  of  Sir  John  d'Aubernoun,  at  Stoke 
Dabemon.  The  knight  died  in  1277,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  brass  was  executed  shortly  after  that 
date.  Next  in  antiquity  are  those  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Trumpington,  who  died  in  1289,  and  of  Sir  Richard 
de  Buslingthorpe,  1290 ;  the  former  at  Trumpington 
in  Cambridgeshire,  the  latter  at  Buslingthorpe  in 
Liucolnshire.  In  addition  to  the  interest  which 
they  possess  from  their  age,  these  B.  are  remarkable 
as  being  still  unsurpassed  in  the  beauty  of  the 
workmanship  and  the  spirit  of  the  design.  As 
regards  the  earliest  English  B.,  it  is  further  worthy 
of  note  that  they  are  so  similar,  both  in  design  and 
execution,  as  to  lead  to  the  conjecture  that  they  are 
the  work  of  one  artist ;  whilst  from  their  differing 
in  many  respects  from  the  B.  which  were  executed 
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on  tlie  continent  at  the  same  period,  it  would  seem 
that  this  artist,  if  not  an  EngUshman,  at  all  events 
■worked  exclusively  in  this  country.  In  the  follow- 
ing century  (1325),  on  the  brass  of  Sir  John  de  Creke, 
at  Westley  Waterless,  in  Cambridgeshire,  the  artist's 


Inlaid  brass  Monument  of  Eleanor  Bohun,  Duchess 
of  Gloucester.    About  1400. 

mark  is  aflBxed  by  a  stamp — a  fact  which  has  been 
regarded  as  a  proof  that  his  craft  had  attained  to 
some  importance,  and  that  his  services  were  pretty 
frequently  called  into  requisition.  But  in  this  case, 
as  in  every  other,  with  one  exception,  the  name  of 
the  artist  has  perished.  The  exceptional  case  is 
that  of  the  brass  which  once  covered  the  ,tomb  of 
Bishop  Philip,  in  the  church  of  the  Jacobins  at 
Evreux,  in  Normandy,  where  the  inscription  ended 
with  the  words,  '  Gmllaume  de  PlaUi  me  fecit.' 
Many  of  the  B.  executed  in  England  in  the  14th  o. 
are  probably  Flemish ;  and  in  the  churches  at 
Bruges  some  exist  which  appear  to  be  by  the  same 
hand  with  others  which  are  found  in  England. 
There  can  be  little  question,  indeed,  that  for  this, 
as  for  most  of  the  other  departments  of  the  arts, 
which  were  afterwards  successfully  cultivated  in 
England,  we  were  indebted  to  continental  artists. 
Nor  will  it  surprise  those  who  know  the  results  of 
recent  archseological  investigations  in  similar  sub- 
jects, to  learn  that  the  artists  of  France  and  Flanders 
in  their  turn  were  debtors  to  those  of  the  worn-out 
empire  of  the  East.  As  in  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture  itself,  so  in  the  art  of  working  in 
brass,  the  sparks  of  antique  genius  which  smouldered 
in  Byzantiiun  were  the  means  of  kindling  those 
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which  afterwards  burned  so  brightly  in  modem 
Europe.    The  taste  for  lingering 

Among  the  knightly  brasses  of  the  graves. 
And  by  the  cold  hicjacets  of  the  dead, 
has  grown  to  something  like  a  passion  of  late, 
and  there  are  few  subjects  which  have  been  mor& 
carefully  illustrated  than  that  of  sepulchral  brasses. 
References  to  most  of  the  leading  works,  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned  here,  will  be  found  in 
Parker's  Glossary  of  Architecture,  in  an  article  in 
which  their  results  have  been  carefully  cond.ensed. 
Of  modem  B.,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Cologne,  engraved  in  1837,  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  late  archbishop. 

BRASSICA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order -CWici/erce  (q.  v.),  distinguished  by  a  round 
and  tapering  2-valved  pod  {sUique),  of  which  the 
valves  have  each  only  one  straight  dorsal  rib  and 
no  lateral  veins,  the  seeds  globose,  in  one  row  in 
each  valve,  and  the  cotyledons  (q.  v.)  conduphcate 
(folded  laterally).  The  species  are  chiefly  natives  of 
the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of  the  old  world; 
several  are  British  plants.  A  number  of  species  are 
very  extensively  cultivated,  both  in  fields  and  gar- 
dens, and  are  of  great  importance  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  particularly  the  Cabbage  (q.  v.),  of 
which  Kale,  Borecole,  Colewort,  and  different  kmds 
of  Greens,  Savoy,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  and  Kohl  Rabi  are  varieties ;  Toenip 
(q.  V.) ;  Rape  (q.  v.)  (Colza,  Cole-seed)  and  Navbw 
(q.  v.).  Among  the  British  species  is  one,  called 
Isle  of  Man  Cabbage,  or  Wallflower  Cabbage  [B. 
monensis),  which  differs  from  aU  these,  and  in  some 
measure  departs  from  the  strict  generic  character, 
in  having  the  valves  of  the  pod  3-nerved,  and  one 
or  two  seeds  in  its  beak.  It  has  deeply  pinnatifid 
leaves.  It  is  foimd  on  the  sandy  shores  of  the  west 
of  Scotland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  north  of  Ireland, 
&c.  Sheep  and  oxen  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  it  might  be  profitably  culti- 
vated for  feeding  cattle.  Its  peculiar  adaptation  to 
sandy  soils  oiight  to  recommend  it  to  attention. 

BRAUN,  Aug.  Emil.,  an  eminent  arohaaologist, 
was  born  19th  of  April  1809,  at  Gotha,  in  Ger- 
many. He  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Munich, 
where  he  made  the  friendship  of  his  teachers, 
SchelUng  and  Gerhard;  with  the  latter  of  these 
he  went  to  Rome  in  1833,  and  in  a  short  time  was 
made  librarian,  and  subsequently  secretary,  to  the 
Archseological  Institute.  He  died  at  Rome,  12th 
September  1856.  B.  has  written  many  valuable 
works  on  art  in  German,  Italian,  and  even  English. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  II  Oiudizio  di 
Pm-ide  (Paris,  1838),  Kunstvorstellungen  des  geflugel- 
ten  Dionysus  (Munich,  1839),  GriechiscTie  Mythologie 
(Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1850),  Griechische  Gotferlehre 
(Gotha,  1851 — 1855),  Vorschule  der  Kunsimythologie 
(Gotha,  1854,  with  100  copperplate  engravings), 
translated  into  English  by  Mr  Grant;  and  an 
admirable  guidd-book.  Die  Ruineti  und  Musem 
Boms  (Brunswick,  1854),  translated  into  English, 
1855.  B.  also  executed  numerous  electrotype 
copies  of  ancient  works  of  art. 

BRAUNSBBRG,  a  walled  town  of  East  Prussia, 
in  the  government  of  Konigsberg,  about  35  miles 
south-west  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Passarage,  which  divides  the  town  into  two 
parts ;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  yam,  grain,  shi-p-timher, 
&c.    Pop.  8360. 

BRAI7W;ER,  or  BROUWER,  Adeian,  a  painter 
of  the  Flemish  school,  was  born  at  Oudenarde  (or  as 
others  say,  at  Haarlem)  in  1608.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  weU-known  artist  Franz  Hals,  who 
made  profitable  use  of  his  pupil's  great  talents; 
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keeping  him  in  a  garret  like  a  prisoner,  and  making 
him  -work  almost  night  and  day,  in  painting  small 
pictures,  which  Hals  sold  at  very  good  prices.  By 
the  advice  of  a  fellow-pupil,  Adrian  van  Ostade, 
young  B.  ran  away  from  his  hard  taskmaster, 
and  going  to  Amsterdam  found,  to  his  own  astpn- 
ishment,  himself  famous  as  a  painter.  He  now 
worked  for  himself,  and  might  soon  have  Aiade  a 
fortune ;  hut  his  intemperance  was  so  extreme,  that, 
it  ia  said,  he  would  never  apply  himself  to  painting, 
while  he  could  have  credit  or  be  supplied  with 
liquor  at  a  tavern.  During  the  war  in  the  Nether- 
lands he  went  to  Antwerp,  where  he  was  seized  as 
a  spy,  and  taken  to  the  citadel.  Here,  to  prove 
himsdf  a  painter,  he  executed  a  sketch  of  the 
guards  who  had  liini  in  their  custody.  This  picture 
was  shewn  to  Rubens,  who  immediately  exclaimed  : 
'That  is  the  work  of  Brauwer!  no  other  artist 
could  treat  the  subject  in  that  style.'  B.  was 
liberated  through  the  interposition  of  Kubens,  who 
gave  brm  a  lodging,  supplied  biTn  with  clothing  and 
food,  and  in  every  way  acted  as  a  generous  friend. 
But  the  sole  return  for  all  this  kindness  was,  that 
B.  secretly  fled  from  the  house  of  his  patron,  in 
order  to  renew  his  career  of  low  dissipation.  After 
visiting  Paris,  and  failing  to  find  work,  he  returned 
to  Antwerp,  where  he  died  in  the  hospital  (1640), 
and  was  interred,  at  the  cost  of  Rubens,  in 
the  OarmeHtes'  Church.  All  B.'s  paintings  are 
marked  by  power  and  harmony  of  colouring,  and 
clearness  of  chiaroscuro.  ,  They  are  pervaded  by  a 
jovial  humour,  and  betray  the  favourite  haunts  and 
associations^  of  the  painter. 

BRA'VI,  were  those  individuals  in  Italy,  but 
especially  in  Venice,  who  undertook  to  perform  any 
dangerous  deeds  for  money.  It  is  now  employed 
chiefly  to  designate  hired  assassins.  The  Italians 
also  gave  the  name  of  B.  to  those  fanatics  in  the 
Turkish  army,  who,  after  maddening  themselves  by 
opium,  rushed  upon  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  so 
met  death. 

BRA'VO,  'Excellent!'  ''Well-done!'  an  Italian 
exclamation  of  praise,  the  superlative^form  of  which 
is  Bravissimo  !  It  is  commonly  used  in  England 
without  distinction  of  number  or  gender ;  but  the 
Italians  say  iravo  /  to  a  male  singer  or  actor,  hrava  .'to 
a  lady,  and  bravi!  to  a  company  of  actors  or  singers. 

BRA'VO  DEL  NO'RTB,  or  RI'O  GRATSTDlS, 
the  largest  river  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  next  to  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  politically  important,  as  being 
throughout  its  whole  course  the  boundary  between 
Texas  and  Mexico ;  whUe  physically  its  mouth  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  that  point  on  the  coast  where 
Central  America,  in  its  geographical  aspect,  begins 
to  taper  itself  off  towards  the  south.  It  rises  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  lat.  38°  N.,  and  long. 
106°  30'  w. ;  and  after  a  course  of  1800  miles  in  a 
generally  south-east  direction,  it  enters  the  sea  near 
lat.  25°  K,  and  long.  97°  W.  The  commercial  value 
of  the  river  is  not  great,  for,  besides  being  for  the 
most  part  very  shallow,  it  is  here  and  there  beset 
by  i-apids  and  sand-bars.  Small  steamers,  however, 
have  got  up  as  far  as  Kingsbury's  Rapids,  about 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  lengSi  of  the  stream. 

BEAVOTJ'RA,  an  Italian  word,  in  music  applied 
to  a  composition  as  well  as  style  of  performance. 
As  a  composition,  the  B.  is  an  air  or  song,  with 
many  difficult  passages  and  divisions  of  notes, 
requiring  great  spirit  and  volubility  of  execution. 
The  intention  of  merely  astonishing  by  execution 
has  brought  this  species  of  composition  into  unde- 
served discredit.  The  B.  style  first  came  from  the 
Neapolitan  school.  Rossini,  Bellini,  &o.,  united  the 
B.  with  the  camtabile  style;  and  instead  of  leaving 


the  embellishments  to  the  taste  of  the  singer,  wrote 
the  whole  of  the  notes  in  the  music.  The  compo- 
sitions of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Sec,  give  abundant 
proofs  of  how  they  united  true  artistic  merit  with 
the  B.  style. 

BRAWLING  IN  CHURCHES,  in  the  law  of 
England,  is  an  offence  against  the  public  peace. 
This  offence  may  generally  oe  described  as  quarrel- 
ling or  creating  a  disturbance  in  a  church;  there- 
fore, mere  quarrelsome  words,  which  are  neither 
an  affray  nor  an  offence  in  any  other  rface,  are 
penal  here.  It  was  enacted  by  5  and  6  Edw.  VI. 
c.  4,  s.  3,  that  if  any  person  shall,  by  words  only, 
quarrel,  chide,  or  brawl  in  a  church  or  church- 
yard, the  ordinary  shaU  suspend  him,  if  a  layman, 
ab  ingressu,  ecdesiw  (from  entering  the  church); 
and  if  a  clerk  in  orders,  from  the  ministration 
of  his  office  during  pleasure.  And  if  any  person 
in  such  church  or  churchyard  proceed  to  smite  or 
lay  violent  hands  upon  another,  he  shall  be  excom- 
municated ipso  facto  ;  or  if  he  strike  him  with  a 
weapon,  or  draw  any  weapon  with  intent  to  strike, 
he  shall,  besides  excommunication,  have  one  of  his 
ears  cut  off,  or  having  no  ears,  be  branded  with  the 
letter  '  F '  in  his  cheek.  But  this  portion  of  the  act 
was  repealed  by  the  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  31,  ».  1.  Other 
regulations  respecting  the  disturbance  of  a  con- 
gregation, or  molestation  of  a  clergyman  during 
the  celebration  of  divine  service,  will  be  found  in 
the  1  Mary,  c.  3,  passed  in  the  year  1553,  which, 
although  of  Roman  Catholic  origin  and  application, 
is  still  held  to  be  the  law  for  the  protection  of  the 
Protestant  Established  Church.  It  enacts  (section  2) 
that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  willingly  and  of 
purpose,  by  overt  word  or  deed,  molest  or  disquiet 
any  preacher  ....  in  any  sermon,  preaching,  or 
collation,  that  he  shall  make  in  any  church,  chapel, 
cJmrchyard,  or  in  any  other  place  or  places,  used  or 
appointed  to  be  preached  in  ;  or  (section  3)  if  any 
person  or  persons  shall  molest  a  priest  preparing 
or  celebrating  mass,  'or  other  such  divine  service, 
sacraments,  or  sacramentals  as  was  most  commonly 
frequented  and  used  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  late  sovereign  lord.  King  Henry  VIII.,  or  that 
at  any  time  hereafter  shall  be  allowed,  set  forth,  /or 
authorised  by  the  queen's  majesty; '  or  shall  abuse  the 
bkssed  sacrament — such  person  or  persona  shall  be 
liable  to  be  committed  to  gaol,  there  to  remain  with- 
out bail  or  mainprize  for  the  space  of  three  months 
then  next  ensuing j  and  further,  to  the  next  quarter- 
sessions,  at  which  the  persons  so  offending  shall 
only  be  delivered  and  discharged  out  of  prison 
upon  sufficient  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour 
during  one  whole  year.  The  act  contains  other 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  ministrations 
of  the  church,  and  it  saves  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  law. 

By  another  act,  1  WiU.  and  Mary,  c.  18,  s.  18, 
passed  in  1688,  it  is  provided  that  if  any  person 
or  persons  shall  disquiet  or  disturb  any  cathedral 
or  parish  church,  chapel,  or  other  congregation,  or 
misuse  any  preacher  or  teacher,  such  person  or 
persons  may  be  committed  to  prison,  and  on 
conviction,  be  fined  £20. 

It  remains  to  be  added,  that  reviling  church 
ordinances  subjects  to  fine  and  imprisonment — and 
profaning  the  Christian  religion,  and  depraving  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  are  also  subjects  of  penal 
legislation.  See  on  this  subject  I  EHz.  c.  2,  and  the 
9  and  10  WiU.  III.  c.  32.  See  also  articles  on 
Blasphemy  and  Ofpencbs  against  Religioh-,  in 
which  latter  the  Scotch  law  on  the  subject  of  this 
article  will  be  found  stated. 

BRAWN,  a  preparation  of  meat  made  from  the 
head  and  belly-piece  of  a  young  pig,  with  the  addition 
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of  ox-feet,  to  render  it  gelatinous.  The  whole  is 
rolled  up  tight  in  sheet-tin,  and  hoiled  for  four 
or  five  hours.  The  moisture  is  then  /weU  pressed 
out  of  it,  and  having  been  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  ten  or  twelve  hours,  the  meat  is  put  into  cold 
salt  and  water,  and  is  then  fit  for  use.  B.  seems  to 
have  been  a  well-known  dish  as  early  at  least  as 
the  latter  part  of  the  15th  u.,  for  in  Tyndale'a 
version  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  revised  by 
Cranmer,  and  stiU  in  use,  in  the  70th  verse  of  the 
119th  psalm,  we  find  the  words:  'Their  heart  is 
as  fat  as  brawn.'  The  B.  of  Wiltshire  is  celebrated, 
and  it  is  also  a  famous  dish  in  Canterbury. 

BRAXY,  BRAXES,  BRAXIT,  BRACKS. 
These  words  are  given  as  synonymous  in  Jamieson's 
Dictionary,  indicating  a  disease  in  sheep.  In  the 
dialect  of  Angus,  it  is  called  braik  and  bracks. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  The  vague 
way  in  which  the  term  braxy  is  used,  renders  it 
difficult  to  define  the  disease,  for  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  totally  different  disorders  are  included 
under  this  head.  Of  the  two  most  generally  recog- 
nised as  braxy,  the  one  is  an  intestinal  affection 
attended  with'  obstinate  diarrhoea,  the  other  is  a 
blood  disease,  and  the  result  of  plethora  or  fulness 
of  blood.  The  first  will  be  considered  under  the  head 
DiARKHCEA ;  but  the  second,  which  is  spoken  of  by 
the  better  informed  shepherds  as  the  true  braxy, 
may  be  described  here. 

Causes. — A  very  lean  flock  of  sheep  placed  on  rich 
food  is  very  apt  to  be  decimated  by  braxy.  By 
rich  food  is  meant  more  particularly  these  sub- 
stances containing  an  abundance  of  nitrogenous 
principles,  such  as  luxuriant  heather,  strong  and 
succulent  grass,  the  best  turnips,  &c.  Hilly  land 
is  favoiu-able  to  the  production  of  braxy,  from  the 
firm  nature  and  nutrient  qualities  of  food  growing 
on  it.  We  find  the  disease  in  such  situations  in 
the  winter  season.  About  the  month  of  November, 
many  of  the  well-fed  hoggs  placed  on  turnips  die 
suddenly  from  braxy;  and,  again,  when  farmers 
resort  to  the  forcing-system  towards  spring,  the 
mortahty  is  great,  pa-rticularly  when,  in  addition  to 
much  artificial  food,  sheep  are  allowed  rich  pasture. 
The  mortality  is  greatest  at  the  period  of  full  moon, 
from  the  sheep  grazing  during  the  light  nights  as 
well  as  by  day.  The  shepherd  very  frequently  at 
these  times  finds  one  or  two  dead  in  the  morning. 
Some  assert  that,  in  the  winter,  exposure  induces 
braxy;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  any  sudden  check  to  the  exhalations, 
which  tend  so  much  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
the  functions  and  purify  the  blood. 

Symptoms. — The  animal,  in  fuU  health,  suddenly 
ceases  to  eat,  has  a  staring  look,  is  peculiarly  excit- 
able, and  separates  itself  from  the  flock.  The  head 
is  lifted  high,  the  breathing  becomes  laboured,  the 
countenance  appears  anxious,  and  the  animal  loses 
the  power  of  its  limbs.  It  totters,  falls  over,  is 
seized  with  convulsions,  and  dies  within  flve  or  six 
hours,  and  often  within  an  hour  from  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Cadaveric  appearances. — If  the  sheep's  throat  is 
cut  before  it  breathes  its  last,  the  absence  of  any 
peculiar  appearances  within  the  body  is  very 
remarkable :  the  flesh  appears  of  a  dark-red  colour, 
and  the  veins  are  charged  with  dark  blood,  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  body  of  the  sheep  looks  so  well 
that  the  mountain-shepherd  cuts  it  up  to  make 
'braxy  mutton.'  If  the  sheep  is  allowed  to  die 
of  itself,  the  body  soon  swells,  putrefies,  and  is 
rendered  useless. 

Treatment. — The  prevention  of  the  disease  alone 

affords    hope,  and   it   consists    in    regulating   the 

animal's  diet,  to  prevent  sudden  transitions  from 

low  to  rich  keep:  to  mix  food  so  as  to  modify  the 
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action  of  the  more  highly  nitrogenised  kinds ;  and 
to  check  the  development  of  plethora  or  fulness 
of  blood  by  saline  purgatives  and  diuretics,  such 
as  Epsom  and  Glauber  salts  or  nitre.  The  prin- 
ciples to  be  followed  out  in  preventing  this  disease 
are  precisely  similar  to  those  referred  to  under 
the  head  Black  Quarter  in  cattle.  Shelter  during 
severe  winter  weather  is  insisted  on  by  shepherds 
as  essential  to  prevent  the  malady. 

Braxy  mutton,  above  alluded  to,  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  not  unwholesome ;  though  in  warm  climates 
the  same  disease  in  sheep  assumes  a  very  malignant 
type,  and  indeed  constitutes  one  of  the  carbuncular 
diseases.  Though  the  flesh  can  be  eaten  with 
impunity  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  it  is  most 
dangerous  and  condemned  in  Southern  Europe. 

BRAYERA.    See  Cusso. 

BRAZI'L,  the  most  extensive  state  of  South 
America.  Towards  the  interior,  it  borders  on  all 
the  other  states  of  that  continent  except  Chili  and 
Buenos  Ayres — on  Uruguay,  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, Paraguay,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  New 
Granada,  Venezuela,  and  Guiana,  English,  Dutch, 
and  French;  while  its  sea-board,  begmning  about 
200  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Amazon,  and  reaching 
to  within  the  same  distance  of  the  Plata,  projects 
into  the  Atlantic  fully  1000  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  direct  line— pretty  nearly  a  meridian — ^between 
its  two  extremes.  This  immense  country  extends 
between  lat.  4°  30'  N.  and  33°  S.,  and  between 
long.  35°  and  70°  W.,  being,  in  round  numbers,  2600 
miles  long  and  2500  broad.  The  area,  according  to 
official  accounts,  is  3,100,000  square  miles.  But  B. 
was  not  always,  in  point  of  extent,  what  it  now  is. 
The  Portuguese,  who,  in  1500,  accidentally  discovered 
the  south-east  coast  of  the  country  (but  that  only 
after  one  of  the  Pinzons  had,  on  behalf  of  Spain, 
followed  the  shores  of  the  continent  from  its  eastern 
angle  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco),  claimed  all 
between  the  Plata  and  the  Amazon.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  Spaniards  of  Buenos  Ayres,  feeling  that 
the  complete  Command  of  their  mighty  river  was 
to  them  a  necessary  of  life,  colonised  the  left  bank 
by  founding  Monte  Video.  But  nearly  twenty 
years  earlier,  B.  had  acquired  more  territory 
on  the  Amazon  than  it  was  to  abandon  on  the 
Plata,  having,  in  1509,  wrested  from  Prance,  then 
at  war  with  Portugal,  what  may  now  be  designated 
BraziUan  Guiana.  ,  It  was  only  in  1531  that  the 
Portuguese,  busy  as  they  were  in  India,  here 
planted  their  first  settlement.  In  1578,  B.  fell, 
along  with  Portugal  itself,  under  the  power  of 
Spain — a  connection  which,  besides  being  essen- 
tially detrimental,  speedily  threw  it  as  a  prey  into 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch  Republic ;  and  though 
Portugal  regained  its  own  independence  in  1640,  it 
was  not  until  1654  that  B.  was  entirely  recovered 
from  the  Hollanders.  Thenceforward,  the  colony 
entered  on  a  new  era.  Supplanted,  in  a  great 
measure,  throughout  the  east  by  the  Dutch,  the 
mother-country  was  now  directing  most  of  its 
attention  to  its  possessions  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  About  a  century  and  a  half  later,  a  stUl 
more  beneflcial  change — and  that,  too,  arising  from 
the  mother-country's  own  disasters — was  inaugu- 
rated in  the  colony.  In  1808,  under  the  pressure 
of  French  invasion,  the  monarchy,  in  the  persons 
of  the  royal  family,  was  virtually  transferred  from 
Portugal  to  B.,  an  event  which,  doubtless  through 
British  counsels  and  influence,  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  opening  of  the  ports  to  foreigners. 
As  a  remoter  benefit,  too,  of  an  incident  which  had 
no  parallel  either  in  English  or  in  Spanish  America, 
B.,  on  shaking  off,  like  its  neighbours,  the  European 
yoke  altogether,  found  a  merely  nominal  revolution. 
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sufficient  for  its  purpose,  establishing,  or  rather 
accepting,  an  hereditary  empire  instead  of  restless 
and  precarious  republicanism ;  and  ever  since  the 
transition-period  of  1821—1825,  this  consolidated 
government,  with  subordinate  institutions  for  local 
Objects,  has  seciu'ed  to  B.'b  twenty  vast  provinces 
Comparative  unity  and  peace. 

The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  emperor, 
who,  besides  being  aided  by  a  council  of  state,  must 
act  through  responsible  ministers.  The  legislature 
consists  of  two  chambers,  which  sit  four  months 
every  year.  Both  the  deputies  and  the  senators,  who 
must  have  annual  incomes  respectively  of  400  milrees> 
and  800,  are  indirectly  elected  by  voters  who  must 
possess  200  milrees  per  annum — the  former  for  four 
years,  and  the  latter  for  life.  The  senate,  however, 
appears  to  represent  the  crown  as  weU  as  the  people, 
inasmuch  as  each  constituency  merely  nominates 
three  individuals  for  his  majesty's  choice  of  one. 
Justices  of  peace,  alsoj  are  appointed  by  the  respec- 
tive communities ;  and  in  the  courts  generally, 
whether  civil  or  criminal,  there  prevails  trial  by 
jury.  The  revenue  in  1859 — 1860  amounted  to 
£4,380,900,  the  expenditure  to  £4,455,229,  while 
the  public  debt  in  1857  amounted  to  £11,909,000. 
The  army  numbered  in  1859,  22,586  regulars  and 
60,000  militia,  besides  a  considerable  police,  weE 
organised,  and  thoroughly  equipped.  In  1858,  the 
navy  mustered  55  vessels,  28  of  which  were  steamers 
having  2752  horse-power.  The  population  must 
now,  m  1860,  exceed  8,000,000,  having,  in  1856, 
amounted  to  7,677,800. 

Of  the  three  grand  elements  of  the  populatioii, 
Aboriginal,  African,  and  European,  the  first  bears  a 
much  smaller  proportion  to  either  of  the  others  than 
in  most^arts  of  Spanish  America.  The  Europeans, 
besides  having  been  from  the  beginning  rather 
actual  colonists  than  mere  adventurers,  were  neces- 
sarily shielded,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
revolution,  from  that  undistinguishing  fury  which 
elsewhere  expelled  the  '  Old  Spaniards '  as  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  new  republics.  The  Africans, 
again,  continued  to  be  imported  tiU  1854;  while  the 
partial  amalgamation  of  the  two  races  gradually 
produced  perhaps  the  finest  variety  of  the  midatto 
in  the  world.  Slavery,  too,  abolished  as  to  the 
aborigines,  is  not  unlikely  soon  to  die  a  natural 
death  altogether,  as  it  has  done  in  most  parts  of 
Europe.  In  addition  to  Saturdays,  the  negro  has 
35  holidays  in  the  year,  while  he  is  entitled  to 
buy  his  liberty  at  a  just  price— privileges  which, 
independently  of  theur  specific  worth,  involve  the 
pregnant  and  progressive  principle,  that  both  the 
slave,  no  longer  a'  chattel,  and  the  master,  no  longer 
a  despot,  have  rights  and  duties  in  relation  to  each 
other.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevaihng  reUgion. 
Education  is  defective,  there  being  not  more  than 
2550  schools  of  all  kinds  in  the  empire,  attended  by 
88,800  scholars. 

But  physically,  as  well  as  politically  and  socially, 
B.  differs  in  many  respects  from  most  of  the  other 
divisions  of  the  new  continent.  It  knows  nothing  of 
the  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  of  the  Paoifio  coast; 
with  winds  blowing  constantly  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  it  is  exempted  from  those  droughts  which 
are  always  blighting  one  or  other  of  the  slopes 
of  the  Andes,  the  remoter  slope  in  Peru  and  Chili, 
and  the  nearer  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Patagonia; 
its  mines,  again,  are  as  famous  for  gold  and 
diamonds  as  those  of  the  Western  Cordilleras  for 
stiver.  In  its  hydrography,  B.  contrasts  unfavour- 
ably with  the  other  divisions.  While  the  Amazon 
and  the  Plata,  the  Mississippi  and  the  St  Lawrence 
— no,t  to  mention  countless  rivers  of  inferior  magni- 
tude on  both  shores — are  for  the  most  part  prac- 
ticable almost  to  their  sources,  the  streams  of  B., 


with  the  exception  of  the  Amazon,  are  mostly 
impeded  throughout  by  cataracts  and  shallows,  thus 
counterbalancing,  as  it  were,  its  matchless  seaward 
facilities  by  the  deficiencies  of  its  inland  com- 
munications. Further,  the  most  navigable  of  these 
streams,  instead  of  entering  the  open  sea,  mingle 
their  waters  with  those  o?  the  Plata  or  of  -wie 
Amazon — the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay  joining  the 
former,  and  the  Madera,  the  Tapajos,  the  ffingu, 
and  the  Tocantins,  the  latter;  and  even  among 
those  that  do  send  their  tribute  at  once  to  the 
ocean,  a  similar  direction  is  sometimes  impressed 
by  the  dividing  ridges — the  San  Francisco,  for 
instance,  by  far  the  largest  of  them,  running  to 
the  northward  parallel  with  the  south-east  coast 
through  11°  of  lat,  and  leaving  only  4°  of  long,  for 
its  remaining  course  to  the  Atlantic.  These  hydro- 
graphic  peculiarities  must  be  the  more  strongly 
felt,  inasmuch  as  a  humid  surface  and  a  luxuriant 
vegetation  -  conspire  to  render  ordinary  toads  all 
but  impossible ;  and  accordingly  three  railways, 
the  Bania,  the  Pemambuco,  and  the  San  Paiilo, 
are  in  progress  of  construction,  under  a  public 
guarantee  of  7  per  cent,  a  year  on  the  capital 
subspribed. 

Among  the  mineral  treasures,  besides  gold  and 
diamonds  already  mentioned,  iron  of  superior 
quality  is  abundant;  and  salt,  also,  is  extensively 
produced  in  saline  marshes  by  the  alternate  pro- 
cesses, according  to  the  season,  of  inundation  and 
evaporation.  The  productions  of  the  soil,  which 
are,  of  course,  equally  various  and  rich,  will  be 
more  satisfactorily  considered  under  the  heads  of 
the  respective  localities.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  cotton  is,  naturally  excellent,  and  that  the 
tea-plant  of  China  has  been  introduced,  though 
hitherto  with  indifferent  success.  The  exports  are 
necessarily  different  from  the  different  sections 
of  the  country.  From  the  north,  they  are  coffee, 
cotton,  cocoa,  sugar,  and  tobacco ;  from  the  south, 
hides,  taUow,  horns,  &c. ;  and  from  the  middle, 
drugs,  diamonds,  gold-dust,  dyes,  rice,  manioc, 
tapioca,  spirits,  and  rosewood.  Their  total  value 
in  the  year  1856—1857  was  £12,722,600,  the  cor- 
responding imports  amounting  to  £13,761,773.  The 
chief  centres  of  foreign  trade,  and,  along  with  San 
Paulo  in  the  interior,  the  principal  cities  of  the 
empire,  are  Para,  Maranhao,  Bahia,  Pernambuoo, 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  last-named  port,  which 
is  likewise  the  seat  of  government,  is  the  favourite 
halting-place  of  the  outward-bound  vessels  for 
India,  China,  and  Australia. 

BRAZI'L  NUTS  are  the  seeds  of  the  Bertholletia 
excelsa,  a  majestic  and  beautiful  tree  of  the  natural 
order  Lecythidacece  (q.  v.).  The  tree  grows  to  the 
height  of  fOO  or  120  feet,  and  abounds  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
BraziL  It  produces  a  round  woody  pericarp  or 
seed-vessel,  almost  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  within 
which  are  many  of  the  seeds  or  nuts.  The 
pericarp  is  very  heavy  and  solid,  requiring  a  blow 
of  a  sledge-hammer  to  break  it;  and  at  the  time 
when  this  great  fruit  is  ready  to  fall,  it  is  danger- 
ous to  walk  under  the  tree.  The  seeds,  which  are 
popularly  called  nuts,  and  much  resemble  fruits 
of  that  description,  are  wrinkled  and  triangular, 
having  a  hard  shell  and  a  pure  white  kernel, 
which,  when  fresh,  is  very  agreeable.  They  are 
chiefly  exported  from  Para  and  French  Guiana, 
and  are  well  known  in  our  shops.  They  yield  a 
large  quantity  of  oU,  which  is  good  for  burning. 
The  nuts  or  seeds  of  the  Leaythis  Maria,  or  Pot  Tbeb 
are  produced  in  a  pericarp  which  resembles  a  rusty 
iron  pot  with  a  lid,  the  lid  dropping  off  and  letting 
the  seeds  out,  which  are  oblong,  grooved,  and 
esteemed  of  a  very  superior  quality  to  the  common 
SIS 
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B.  N. ;  but  they  have  not  .yet  become  an  article  of 
commerce,  as  the  tree  grows  chiefly  in  the  interior 


Brazil  Nut : 
a,  the  fruit ;  h,  the  same,  with  half  of  the  pericarp  removed  to 
Rhew  the  nuts  or  seeds ;  c,  a  single  seed  or  nut ;  (2,  a  nut  cut 
across;  e,  a  kernel  of  a  nut;  /,  the  central  placenta,  to  the 
lower  end  of  which  the  nuts  are  attached  in  the  pericarp ; 
gi  a  leaf. 

parts  of  the  country,  from  which  the  nuts  are  only 
occasionally  sent  to  the  coast. 

BRAZI'L    WOOD,  a   dark-red  or   yellowish- 
brown  dye-wood,  which  forms  a  considerable  article 


Brazil  Wood  : 
u,  a  branch  with  leaves  and  flowers ;  b,  a  pod. 

of  export  from  Brazil,  where  some  of  the  trees  which 
yield  it  are  very  abundant.    It  is  the  produce  of 
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different  species  of  Ccesalpinia  (q.  v.).  The  best 
kinds  are  those  called  Pernambuoo  Wood,  All  Saints' 
Wood,  and  St  Martha  Wood.  Much  of  the  B.  W. 
of  commerce  is  obtaiaed  from  Ccesalpinia  BraMiea- 
sis,  a  tree  which  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  com- 
monly growipg  in  dry  places  and  among  rocks,  and 
seldom  exceeding  30  feet  in  height.  It  has  bipinnate 
leaves,  with  many  smooth,  obtuse,  oblong  leaflets, 
and  no  terminal- leaflets,  the  flowers  in  pannioles, 
with  downy  stalks.  The  heart-wood  alone  is  of 
any  value. — Peenambtjco  Wood  is  the  produce  of 
Ccesalpinia  echinata,  a  prickly  tree,  with  prickly 
pods,  and  of  which  the  red  and  yeUow  flowers  have 
a  delicious  smeU,  resembling  that  of  the  Uly  of  the 
vaUey.  The  sap-wood  is  extremely  thick,  and  the 
valuable  heart- wood  bears  a  small  proportion  to  the 
whole  diameter  of  the  stem. — ^The  Sappaa  Wood 
(q.  v.)  of  the  East  Indies  nearly  approaches  B.  W.  in 
quality.  It  is  the  produce  of  Ccesalpinia  Sappan, 
a  small  thorny  tree. — The  Bkaziletto  WopD,  some- 
times also  called  B.  W.,  which  is  brought  from  the 
Antilles,  is  much  inferior.  Ccesalpinia  crista  prob- 
ably yields  some  of  the  inferior  West,  Indian  Brazil- 
Wood. — It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  B.  W. 
is  said  not  to  take  its  name  from  Brazil,  but  to 
be  mentioned  under  the  name  Sraxilis  in  docu- 
ments much  older  than  the  discovery  of  America, 
the  Sappan  Wood  of  the  East  Indies  being  prob- 
ably intended,  and  the  name  of  Brazil  has  even 
been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  that  of  this 
product  of  its  soil. 

When  freshly  out,  the  colour  of  B.  W.  is  yellow ;  but 
when  exposed  to  air,  moisture,  and  light,  it  becomes 
red,  and  is  generally  sent  into  market  ground  down 
to  the  size  of  ordinary  saw-dust.  When  treated  with 
water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  the  weathered  B.  W.  readUy 
yields  up  its  red  colouring  matter,  called  BraziUin. 
The  latter  is  supposed  to  be  produced  from  the 
oxidation  of  a  colourless  substance  called  Brazilin, 
which  exists  in  the  original  yellow  wood  of  the  tree. 
Strong  decoctions  of  B.  W.  are  used  by  the  dyer 
and  calico-printer  in  the  fabrication  of  reds,  browns, 
&c. ;  it  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  red  ink. 
See  Ink.- 

BRAZI'LIAN  GRASS,  an  incorrect  popular 
name  applied  to  a  substance  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  very  cheap  kind  of  hats,  known  as  B.  G. 
hats,  and  also  as  chip  hats.  It  consists  of  stripes  of 
the  leaves  of  a  palm,  Cliamcerops  argmtea,  which 
are  imported  into  Britain  for  this  manufacture,  and 
chiefly  from  Cuba.    See  Cham^eops. 

BRAZI'LIAN  PLUM.    See  Hog  Plum. 

BRAZING,  or   BRASS   SOLDERING,  is  the 

process  of  uniting  together  two  pieces  of  brass,  two 
pieces  of  copper,  or  one  of  each,  by  means  of  a  hard 
solder,  partaking  more  or  less  of  the  composition 
and  properties  of  ordinary  hrcLss.  The  edges  or  parts 
of  metal  to  be  joined  are  first  filed  bright,  so  as  to 
be  thoroughly  clean,  then  there  is  strewed  over  the 
gap  or  crevice  a  mixture  of  the  solder  and  borax. 
The  solder  employed  varies  in  composition  according 
to  the  kind  of  work,  and  may  be  rendered  more 
fusible  by  the  addition  of  a  larger  amount  of  zinc, 
but  the  general  proportions  are  (1)  16  copper,  16 
zinc,  and  1  tin  ;  (2)  12  brass,  4  zinc,  and  3  tin ;  or 
(3)  18  brass,  3  zinc,  and  2  tin.  When  the  whole 
has  been  fused  together,  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is 
then  filed  down  to  a  coarse  powder,  in  which  state 
it  is  used.  The  borax  is  employed  to  form  a  glaze 
over  the  brightened  surfaces,  and  thus  prevent  the 
oxidation  of  the  metal,  which  would  seriously  inter- 
fere with  B.,  and  even  stop  the  operation.  An 
outward  coating  or  layer  of  charcoal  is  likewise 
serviceable  in  the  exclusion  of  the  air  during  the  B.  of 
large  pieces  of  metal.    Where  a  very  hi^  heat  is 
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required  in  the  prooesa,  a  little  powdered  glass  is 
mixed  with  the  borax.  The  mixture  of  solder  and 
borax  maybe  applied  dry,  but  it  is  better  to  moisten 
it  with  water,  and  to  lay  it  on  the  filed  surfaces 
with  a  spoon.  The  whole  is  then  gently  heated, 
when  the  water  evaporates  and  leaves  a  crust  of 
borax  and  solder.  The  work  may  now  be  strongly 
heated  before  the  blow-piJ)e,  or  over  a  clear  fire,  and 
at  a  bright  red  heat  the  solder  fuses  and  the  zinc 
begins  to  bum  with  »■  pale-blue  flame.  At  this 
stage,  the  solder  Jliishes  or  becomes  liquid  enough  to 
permeate  the  joint  or  crevice;  but  should  it  be 
tardy  in  acting  thus,  several  slight  taps  will  insure 
the  proper  result.  The  whole  is  now  cooled,  and, 
towards  the  close,  the  articles  may  be  introduced 
into  cold  water  for  more  rapid  reduction  in  temper- 
ature. Pieces  of  metal  which  have  undergone  the 
process  of  B.  are  so  firmly  united  that  they  may  be 
rolled  and  re-roUed  without  the  parts  yielding.    See 

SoLDBEINfG. 

BR'AZOS  DB  DI'OS,  a  river  of  Texas,  North 
America,  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  in  magnitude 
that  flows  within  the  state.  It  runs  towards  the 
south-east,  rising  in  the  table-land  of  Bexar  County, 
and  falling  into  the  Gulf  ot  Mexico  about  40  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  Galveston.  With  a  course  of 
about  900  nules,  it  is  navigable  at  all  times  to  a 
distance  of  40  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  at  certain 
seasons  to  a  distance  of  300  nules.  The  valley  of 
the  river,  the  lower  half  being  merely  an  alluvial 
plain,  presents  extensive  forests,  interspersed  with 
plantations  of  maize,  sugar,  and  cotton. 

BRA'ZZA,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  belonging 
to  Dalmatia,  Austria,  in  lat.  43° — 44°  N.,  and  long. 
16° — 17°  E.  It  has  an  area  of  about  170  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  15,495 ;  and  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  of  some  8  or 
10  miles^in  breadth.  Its  surface  is  mountainous, 
and  extensively  wooded;  vines,  yielding  exceEent 
wine,  are  grown  in  the  valleys,  and  figs,  saffron, 
almonds,  and  oil  are  produced  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, but  not  much  grain  is  raised.  Bees  and 
sUk- worms  are  reared  in  large  numbers.  B.  is  also 
celebrated  for  its  cheese,  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
flesh  of  its  lambs  and  kids.  Excellent  building- 
stone,  which  is  largely  exported,  is  found  in  the  east 
part  of  the  island.  St  Pietro  di  Brazza  is  the  chief 
town. 

BREACH,  in  siege-works,  is  a  gap  in  any  of  the 
defensive  walls  or  gates  of  a  city;  and  hreaching  is 
the  operation  by  which  the  gap  is  produced  by 
the  guns  of  the  besiegers.  Breaching  batteries  are 
employed,  consisting  of  several  pieces  of  ordnance, 
so  chosen  as  to  kind  and  size,  and  so  placed  as  to 
distance,  as  to  burst  a  hole  through  the  defences  in 
the  shortest  practicable  time.  The  greatest  eff'ect 
is  produced  by  lodging  the  balls  in  two  vertical 
lines,  from  the  parapet  of  the  wall  downwards,  and 
in  a  horizontal  Une,  connecting  the  lower  ends  of 
those  vertical  hues;  and  then  overtiuming  the  mass 
of  material  thus  loosened  by  an  irresistible  salvo  or 
volley.  When  a  hole  has  once  been  made,  by  thus 
knocking  away  the  masonry  or  earthwork,  the 
breaching  is  continued  until  the  crumbling  mass  has 
so  accumulated  as  to  form  a  practicable  slope,  up 
which  the  storming-party  of  the  besiegers  may  run. 
See  Assault.  During  the  Peninsular  war  there 
were  some  formidable  examples  of  breaching.  At 
Badajoz,  14,000  shot  brought  down  180  feet  ol  wall 
in  104  hours,  from  a  distance  of  450  yards.  At 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  6700  balls  brought  down  105  feet 
of  wall  in  32  hours,  from  a  distance  of  560  yards.  At 
St  Sebastian,  13,000  shot  brought  down  100  feet  of 
wall  in  62  days,  from  a  distance  of  620  yards.  It  was 
calculated,  .from  these  and  other  instances,  that 


10,000  24-lb.  shot,  or  240,000  lb.  of  Iron,  will  breach 
100  'feet  of  wall  from  a  distance  of  500  yards — the 
wall  being  of  fair  average  masonry,  and  the  height 
and  thickness  a  fair  average  of  those  used  in  fortified 
towns.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this 
estimate  was  made  before  the  days  of  rifled  cannon 
and  Armstrong  guns ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  walls  adverted  to  were  not  constructed  of 
granite. 

BREACH,  in  law,  signifies  a  breaking  or  viola- 
tion of  a  riight  oi^  of  ~an  obligation  or  engagement 
legally  bindmg  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  has  numerous 
applications,  of  which  the  following  are  those  more 
particularly  treated  in  law-books  : 

Breach  of  Arrestment,  in  the  practice  of  the 
Scotch  law,  is  the  disregard  or  violation  of  the  pro- 
cess of  arrestment)  or  attachment,  by  the  arrestee, 
or  party  in'  possession  of  the  arrested  or  attached 
property,  but  who,  notwithstanding,  pays  the  sums 
or  deHvers  the  goods  arrested;  and  such  B.  is 
viewed  by  the  courts  as  a  contempt.  But  at  present 
the  only  consequence  of  the  B.  is,  that  the  person 
guilty  of  it,  where  it  is  a  question  as  to  money,  is 
Eable  in  damages  to  the  extent  of  the  funds  paid 
away,  and  the  costs.  Where  goods  are  arrested,  and 
the  arrestment  is  removed  on  bail  (or  '  loosed  on 
caution,'  as  the  Scotch  lawyers  say),  if  the  goods 
themselves  cannot  be  recovered,  or  their  value  can- 
not be  clearly  ascertained,  the  surety  or  '  cautioner ' 
is  held  to  be  liable  for  the  original  debt.  See 
Arrestment.  In  England,  the  disputing  or  dis- 
obeying a  rule  or  order  by  a  judge  for  attachment 
of  a  debt  very  nea.rly  means  the  same  thing.  See 
Attachment,  Garnishee. 

Breach  of  Close  is  a  trespass  by  which  an 
unwarrantable  entry  is  made  on  another  man's  land, 
for  satisfaction  of  which  injury  an  action  will  lie  to 
recover  damages.  It  is  called  a  trespass  for  break- 
ing a  man's  close,  because  every  man's  land  is,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  enclosed  and  set  apart  from 
his  neighbour's ;  and  that  either  by  a  visible  and 
material  fence,  as  one  field  is  divided  from  another 
by  a  hedge ;  or  by  an  invisible  boundary,  eixisting 
only  in  the  contemplation  of  the  law,  as  when  one 
man's  land  adjoins  to  another's  in  the  same  field. 
The  liability  to  this  injury  attaches  not  only  to  the 
party  himself  trespassing,  but  also  to  trespass  by  his 
cattle.  And  the  law  gives  the  party  injured  a 
double  remedy  in  this  case,  by  permitting  him  to 
distrain  the  cattle  till  the  owner  shall  make  satis- 
faction, or  else  by  leaving  him  to  th6  ordinary 
remedy  by  action  for  the  damage  done. 
~  But  in  some  cases  this  trespass  is  jiistifiable ;  as 
where  it  is  done  in  exercise  of  a  right  of  way,  a, 
right  of  common,  or  the  like ;  or  where  a  man 
comes  to  demand  or  pay  money  payable  on  the 
particular  land;  or  to  execute,  in  a  legal  manner, 
the  process  of  the  law ;  or  by  the  licence  of  the 
plaintiif  himself.  Also,  a  man  may  justify  enter- 
ing into  an  inn  or  public-house  without  the  leave 
of  the  owner  first  specially  asked ;  because  when 
a  man  professes  the  keeping  of  such  an  iim.  or 
public-house,  he  thereby  gives  a  general  licence  to 
any  person  to  enter  his  doors.  So  a  landlord  may 
justify  entering  to .  distrain  for  rent ;  and  a  rever- 
sioner to  See  if  any  waste  be  committed  on  the 
estate,  for  the  apparent  necessity  of  the  thing ;  and 
it  has  been  held  that  the  common  law  warrants  the 
hunting  of  ravenous  beasts  of  prey,  as  badgers  and 
foxes,  in  another  man's  land,  if  no  greater  damage 
be  done  than  is  necessary,  because  the  destroying 
such  creatures  is  said  to  be  profitable  to  the  public. 
But  in  cases  where  a  man  misdemeans  himself, 
or  makes  an  ill  use  of  the  authority  with  which 
the  law  intrusts  him,  he  is  accounted  a  trespasser 
ah  initio;  as  iE  one  comes  into  a  tavern,  and  will 
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not  go  out  in  a  reasonable  time,  but  remaina  there 
all  night,  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  owner ; 
such  wrongful  aci  is  held  to  affect  and  have  relation 
back  even  to  his  first  entry,  and  make  the  whole  a 
trespass.  But  a  bare  norSeasance,  as  not  paying 
for  the  wine  he  calls  for,  will  not  make  hiin  a 
trespasser,  for  this  is  only  a  B.  of  contract.  See 
Blackstone  and  Stephen's  Com.  respecting  'civil 
injmies.' 

In  the  Scotch  law,  the  term  do^e  is  not  used,  and 
not  known — but  there  any  violation  of  a  right  of 
property  in  land  may  be  redressed  by  legal  process, 
and  in  many  cases  form  the  groimd  of  an  action  for 
the  recovery  of  damages.  See  Close.  The  term 
Indosure,  in  Scotch  law,  has  a  different  meaning, 
although  the  penalties  for  breaking  such  indosure 
are  somewhat  analogous  to  those  for  breach  of 
Close.  See  below,  Bbeaeinq  Inclosube,  and  see 
Tkbspass. 

Bkkach  of  Covenant  is  one  of  those  civil 
injuries  by  which  is  meant  a  violation  of  a  covenant 
or  agreement  contained  in  a  deed  of  conveyance, 
either  to  do  or  omit  to  do  something,  and  which 
B.  gives  a  right  of  action  against  the  party  who 
made  the  covenant  and  his  representatives.  See 
Covenant. 

Breach  of  Conteaot  is  a,  general  descrip- 
tion of  injury,  by  which  is  understood  the  viola- 
tion of  any -contract  or  legal  engagement,  and  for 
which,  at  law,  damages  may  be  recovered,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  breach  and  character  of  the 
contract ;  and  by  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act, 
1854,  jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  the  courts  of 
common  law,  by  which  a,  plaintiff  can  compel  a 
defendant  to  fulfil  any  precise  or  actual  duty.  But 
it  is  only  in  the  courts  of  equity  that  complete 
rehef  is  given  by  enforcing  the  specific  perform- 
ance of  agreements  or  contracts.  See  Conteaot; 
Damages  ;  Specific  Perfoemanoe  ;  Equity, 
Jurisdiction  of  ;  Chanceey,  Couets  of. 

In  Scotland,  although  there  is  no  distinction 
between  law  and  equity,  the  remedy  for  this  injury 
is  very  much  the  same.  The  party  wronged  may 
either  conclude  for  damages,  or  ad  factum  prestan- 
dum,  or  for  both  of  these  remedies. 

Breach  of  Duty  may  be  legally  defined  as 
either  the  non-execution  of  an  office,  or  the  perform- 
ance of  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  conditions  on 
which  it  was  undertaken  are  violated.  Sutih  mis- 
conduct may  either  violate  the  conditions  of  an 
express  contract,  or  it  may  be  equally  opposed  and 
do  equal  violence  to  any  implied  engagement  or 
assumpsit,  as  it  is  technically  called  in  the  law  of 
England,  not  from  the  express  determination  of  any 
court  or  the  positive  directions  of  any  statute,  but 
from  natural  reason  and  the  just  construction  of 
law,  which  assumes  and  intends  that  every  man  has 
engaged  what  his  duty  or  justice  requires  at  his 
hands.  And  he  must  do  this  with  integrity,  dili- 
gence, and  skUl ;  for  if  by  his  neglect,  injury  accrues 
to  individuals,  they  havb  their  remedy  against  him 
in  damages.  See  Contract,  Duty,  Obligation, 
Damages,  Equity,  Peefoemance. 

Breach  of  the  Peace  is  an  offence  against  the 
public  tranqmllity  and  safety,  and  is  either  felonious 
or  not  felonious.  But  the  law  on  this  subject  wUl 
be  best  considered  under  Offences  (q.  v.).  See 
specially  Offences  against  the  Public  Peace. 

Breach  of  Pound  is  an  indictable  offence,  and 
means  the  breaking  any  Pound  (q.  v.),  or  place 
where  cattle  or  goods  distrained  are  deposited, 
in  order  to  rescue  them.  When  once  impounded, 
such  goods  or  cattle  are  understood  to  be  in  the 
custody  of  the  law,  and  an  action  for  treble  damages 
will  lie  for  illegally  taking  them  out  of  pound  upon 
a  distress  for  rent.  Further,  it  is  enacted  by  the 
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6  and  7  Vict.  c.  30,  that  if  any  person  shall  release, 
or  attempt  to  release,  cattle  lavi'fully  seized  by  way 
of  such  distress,  from  the  pound  or  place  where 
they  shall  be  impounded,  or  on  the  way  to  or  from 
such  pound  or  place,  or  shall  destroy  such  pound 
— he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5, 
and  in  default,  may  be  committed  to  the  house  of 
correction.  See  Stephen's  Com.,  vol.  iii.,  and  see 
Distrain,  Distress,  Pound,  Pound  Breach. 

BREACH  OF  PROMISE  TO  MARRY.  See 
Promise  of  Maeeiage. 

BREACH  OF  TRUST.    See  Teust,  Bebach  of. 

BREAD.  The  earliest  and  most  primitive  way  of 
making  B.  was  to  soak  the  grain  in  water,  subject  it 
to  pressure,  and  then  dry  it  by  natural  or  artificial 
heat.  An  improvement  upon  this,  was  to  pound 
or  bray  the  grain  in  a  mortar,  or  between  two  flat 
stones,  before  moistening  and  heating,  and  from  this 
braying  operation  some  etymologists  propose  to 
derive  the  word  bread  (as  if  brayed).  A  rather  more 
elaborate  bruising  or  grinding  of  the  grain  leads 
to  such  simple  forms  of  bread  as  the  oat-cakes 
of  Scotland,  which  are  prepared  by  moistening  oat: 
meal  (coarsely  bruised  oats)  with  water  containing 
some  common  salt,  kneading  with  the  hands  upon 
a  baking-board,  roUing  the  mass  into  a  thin  sheet, 
and  ultimately  heating  before  a  good  fire,  or  on 
an  iron  plate,  called  a  girdle,  which  is  suspended 
above  the  fire.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  barley- 
meal  and  pease-meal  bannocks  of  Scotland  are  pre- 
pared ;  and  in  the  East  Indies  (especially  the  Punjab 
and  Afghanistan),  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  flour  is 
kneaded  with  water,  and  rolled  into  thin  sheets,  as 
scones.  The  passover  cakes  of  the  Israelites  were 
also  prepared  in  this  way.  A  similar  preparation  of 
wheat-flour,  but  where  the  sheet  of  dough  is  made 
much  thicker,  forms  the  dampers  of  Australia. 
The  Indian  corn -meal,  kneaded  with  water  and 
fired,  affords  the  corn-bread  of  America.  The  kinds 
of  B.  referred  to  above  are  designated  unleavened, 
as  no  leaven  has  been  added  to  the  dough  to 
excite  fermentation.  Even  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
however,  leaven  was  employed  in  making  bread. 
It  is  held  probable  that  the  Egyptians  were  the 
first  to  use  leaven;  that  the  secret  afterwards 
became  known  to  the  Greeks ;  and  that  the  Greeks 
communicated  the  process  to  the  Romans, '  who 
spread  the  invention  far  and  wide  in  the  northern 
countries  during  their  campaigns. 

The  grain  of  wheat  is  generally  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  B.  among  the  better  classes,  and 
more  advanced  nations,  though  rye,  barley,  Indian 
corn,  and  rice  are  also  extensively  used.  The 
average  composition  of  the  grain  of  wheat  when 
dried,  so  as  to  evaporate  about  14  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  is 


Gluten  and  albumen,     . 

Starch 

Gum,  sugar,  oil,  and  fibre, 
Saline  matter,    . 
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The  proportion  of  these  ingredients  varies,  however; 
and  though  the  native  country  of  wheat  is  unknown, 
yet  it  is  found  that,  within  the  wheat  zone  (see 
Wheat),  the  quality  improves  as  we  travel  south. 
Thus,  Scotch  wheat  is  inferior  to  English,  the 
latter  to  French,  that  to  the  Italian ;  and  the 
finest  wheat  in  the  world  is  grown  in  Barbary 
and  Egypt.  The  principal  constituents  of  wheat 
may  be  separated  from  each  other  without  much 
difficulty.  Thus,  if  wheat-flour  be  placed  in  a 
cloth-bag  with  the  mouth  well  closed,  and  the  whole 
introduced  into  a  basin  of  water,  and  pressed  by  the 
fingers  for  some  time,  the  starch  is  squeezed  through 
the  cloth  as  a  fine  white  powder,  and  the  gluten 
is  left  in  the  cloth  as  a  viscid  or  sticky  substance. 
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Again,  if  wheat-flour  be  burned  on  a  porcelain 
plate  on  a  fire,  or  oven,  or  gas-lamp,  till  it  can 
burn  no  longer,  it  leaves  behind  a  small  amount 
of  ash  or  saline  matter. 

Previous  to  being  employed  in  the  fabrication  of 
B.,  the  grain  of  wheat  undergoes  the  process  of 
grinding,  with  the  double  object  of  reducing  it  to 
a  fine  state  of  division,  and  separating  the  more 
hard  and  indigestible  parts.  See  Mill.  During  the 
grinding  operations,  the  wheat  as  it  passes  from 

train  to  flour  nearly  doubles  its  bulk.    The  pro- 
ucts  come  from  the  dressing-machine  divided  into 
different  qualities,  a  quarter  of  wheat  yielding — 
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In  the  making  of  bread  in  Great  Britain,  the 
finest  flour  is  employed  in  making  Jirsts  or  the 
fine  4-i5.  loaf;  a  coarser  flour  is  made  into  seconds 
or  household  B. ;  and  a  still  coarser  into  thirds 
dr  coarse  bread.  There  is  no  bran  in  firsts,  but  a 
greater  or  less  propostion  of  the  finer  bran  in 
seconds  and  thirds.  In  the  making  of  good  B. 
three  things  are  absolutely  requisite  :  flour  or  meal,' 
yeast  or  leaven,  and  water  containing  salt.  The 
yeast  (q.  v.),  or  leaven  (q.  v.),  is  added  to  give  a 
start  to  the  fermentation  (q.  v.)  process,  thereby 
supplying  carbonic  acid,  which  communicates  a 
spongy  or  light  texture  to  the  bread.  Leaven  is  the 
more  primitive  ferment,  and  is  simply  a  portion  of 
moistened  flour  or  dough  in  which  the  putrefactive 
agencies  have  begun  to  work.  It  may  be  procured  by 
allowing  moistened  flour  to  lie  in  a  warm  apartment 
(summer  heat)  for  six  or  eight  days,  and  when 
sufficiently  formed,  has  an  acid  taste  and  reaction, 
and  a  somewhat  fusty  odour.  When  brought  in 
contact  with  a  new  portion  of  flour  and  water,  and 
incorporated  therewith  by  kneading,  it  very  quickly 
acts  as  a  ferment,  and  develops  partial  fermentation 
in  the  whole.  Hence  it  is  that  where  leaven  is  used, 
it  is  customary  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  leavened 
dough  for  the  next  baking.  On  the  continent, 
leaven  is  stiH  very  extensively  employed,  especially 
in  districts  far  from  breweries.  In  Britain,  yeast 
is  generally  used  as  the  ferment. 

The  materials  being  at  hand,  and  the  proper 
benches,  utensils,  and  oven  being  within  reach,  the 
baker  takes  a  quantity  of  water  and  adds  to  it 
the  yeast  and  salt;  after  which  the  ^our  is  added, 
and  the  whole  thoroughly  and  laboriously  kneaded 
together  till  it  assumes  a  ropy  consistence.  It  is 
then  called  the  gponge,  and  is  placed  in  a  kneading- 
trough  in  a  warm  place,  which  is  styled  setting 
{he  sponge.  In  a  short  time,  the  yeast  begins 
to  act  on  the  gluten,  starch,  and  sugar  of  the 
flour,  compelling  the  latter  to  pass  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid  gas  in  every  part  of  the  dough, 
which  thereby  becomes  inflated  with  innumerable 
air  cavities.  When  the  fermentation  has  sufficiently 
advanced,  the  baker  takes  the  sponge,  adds  more 
flour,  water,  and  salt,  and  a  second  time  subjects 
the  whole  to  a  thorough  process  of  kneading,  to 
prevent  portions  being  so  far  fermented  as  to 
become  sad,  and  again  allows  the  mass  to  lie  in 
a  warm  place  for  a  few  hours.  The  dough  swells 
considerably  from  distension  by  gas,  and  is  weighed 
out  into  lumps  of  the  proper  size,  which  are  shaped 
into  loaves,  constituting  the  6afcA,  or  placed  in 
tin  pans,  and  are  allowed  to  lie  for  a  short  time 
tiU   they  get  further    distended,     The    oven  has 


Ereviously  been  heated  by  flues,  by  heated  air,  or 
y  wood  being  burned  within  it,  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  at  least  320"  B".,  which  is  the  lowest  tem- 
perature at  which  B.  can  be  baked,  and  ranging 
up  to  572°  F. ;  and  when  it  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  out,  the  loaves  are  introduced  and  placed 
on  the  floor,  and  the  oven  shut  up.  The  heat 
acts  in  dissipating  much  of  the  water  from  the 
dough,  in  distending  the  air  cavities  more  fully,  and 
in  partially  boiling  the  starch  and  gluten  of  the 
dough,  and  developing  some  gum  frofu  the  starch. 
Indeed,  though  the  temperature  of  the  oven  ia 
much  higher,  yet  the  loaves  beyond  the  mere  crust 
are  bathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam,  and  are  never 
heated  above  212°,  as  has  been  proved  by  direct 
experiments  with  the  thermometer.  One  effect  of 
the  heat  is  to  arrest  any  further  fermentation  (q.  v. ; 
see  also  Yeast).  After  several  hours'  baking  in  the 
oven,  the  length  of  time  being  determined  by  the 
temperature,  the  loaves  are  withdrawn,  and  allowed 
to  cool.  The  brown  appearance  of  the  crust  of 
loaves,  and  the  pleasant  taste  of  the  crusts,  are 
due  to  the  action  of  the  heat  on  the  starch  and  the 
formation  of  dextrine  (q.  v.),  a  sort  of  gum.  The 
number  of  quartern  (4  lb.)  laaves  which  a  sack 
of  flour  weighing  280  lbs.  jrields,  is  90.  It  wiU  be 
apparent,  therefore,  that  as  280  lbs.  of  flour  yield 
360  lbs.  of  B.,  that  a  good  deal  more  water  must 
be  presfent  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former;  and, 
indeed,  ordinary  good  wheaten  B.  contains  about  45 
per  cent,  of  water.  This  water  is  retained  even  after 
the  loaf  is'  apparently  dry,  and  even  mealy,  as  the 
gum  and  gluten  have  a  great  affinity  for  water. 

Improvements  in  the  process  of  making  B.  are 
occasionally  effected.  Thus  a  form  of  yeast,  called 
German  barm  or  yeast  (q.  v.),  has  been  introduced, 
which  is  more  cleanly  than  ordinary  yesist  or 
leaven,  but  appears  to  be  too  rapid  in  its  power  of 
causing  fermentation  to  be  manipulated  easily  in 
the  making  of  ordinary  loaves,  though  it  does  well 
for  pan-loaves  and  fancy  B.  in  general.  Ovens 
heated  by  flues  are  being  constructed,  instead  of 
the  primitive  method  of  heating  them  by  wood, 
which  smokes  the  whole  oven.  Instead  of  raising 
the  dough  by  the  action  of  yeast,  which  decomposes 
a  part  of  the  flour  and  causes  the  loss  of  about  2 
per  cent.,  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  hydrochloric  acid 
are  sometimes  employed.  The  proportion  by  this 
process  are  4  lbs.  of  flour  intimately  mixed  with 
320  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda ;  to  this  is  added  a 
mixture  of  300  grains  of  common  salt  in  35  ounces 
of  water  and  64  fluid  drachms  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
sp.  gr.  1'16,  and  the  whole  is  kneaded  and  placed 
in  the  oven.  When  the  mixture  is  made,  the  acid 
acts  on  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  forming  common 
salt,  which  is  left  in  the  dough,  and  carbonic  acid 
is  liberated  at  every  point,  and  communicates  a 
spongy  texture  to  the  dough.  The  disadvantage 
attendant  on  this  mode  of  raising  the  dough  is, 
that  it  is  apt  to  leave  too  much  common  salt  in 
the  B.  This  is  obviated  by  using  water  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  as  described  under  Abkatbd 
Bread.  Sssquicarbonate  oif  ammonia  is  employed 
to  some  extent  in  the  preparation  of  rusks,  ginger 
B.,  and  other  light  fancy  B. ;  when  heated,  it  entirely 
passes  into  gas,  and  thus  yields  a  very  spongy  mass. 
Sliort-hread  is  prepared  from  flour  which  has  been 
incorporated  with  butter. 

The  appearance  which  good  wheaten  B.  ought  to 
present,  is  that  of  a  vesicular  or  spongy  mass,  from 
which  layers  can  be  readily  detached;  and  this, 
known  to  bakers  as  piled  B.,  ia  the  best  index  of 
good  wholesome  and  easily  digested  bread.  When 
the  layers  cannot  be  detached,  and  the  loaf  cannot 
be  crumbled  down  by  the  fingers  into  a  coarse 
powder,  or  the   fragments  be  thoroughly  soaked 
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and  be  readily  diffused  through  water,  but  become 
a  permanent  tough  mass  of  'dough,  the  B.  is  imper- 
fectly made. 

Bye  B.  is  very  extensively  used  in  northern 
European  countries,  where  the  soil  being  sandy  is 
adujiirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  that  grain.  It 
yields  a  flour  darker  than  wheat-flour.  It  is  almost 
equal  in  nutritive  value  to  wheaten-bread.  Barley 
and  oats,  which  when  used  as  B.  are  generally  made 
into  cakes  or  bannocks,  possess  also  a  composition 
not  unlike  wheat.  Indian  corn,  which  thrives  luxu- 
riantly on  the  American  soil,  and  is  largely  used 
there  for  B.,  as  also  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
Old  World,  is  little  different  from  wheat  in  the 
proportion  of  its  ingredients.  Rice  is  occasionally 
employed  in  making  B.,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so 
nutritious  as  wheat. 

But  although,  with  the  exception  of  rice,  the 
various  kinds  of  grain  do  not  sensibly  differ  in 
the  amount  of  nutritious  matter  contained  in  the 
meal,  yet  there  is  a  great  difference  as  to  the 
quality  of  yielding  a  light,  spongy  bread.  In  this 
respect,  the  flour  of  wheat  excels  all  others.  This 
quality  seems  to  depend  upon  the  mechanical 
structure  of  the  gluten  of  wheat,  which  gives  a 
glutinous,  sticky  consistency  to  the  dough,  ren- 
dering it  impervious  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
formed  in  it  during  the  fermentation,  so  that  the 
gas  thus  imprisoned  swells  it  up.  The  meal  of 
other  grains  forms  a  more  granular  and  less  tena- 
cious dough,  which  allows  the  gas  to  escape  with 
more  or  less  ease  as  it  is  formed.  It  is  thus 
impossible  to  make  a  light,  spongy  loaf  of  oat- 
meal, however  finely  it  might  be  ground.  In  the 
case  of  whole-meal  B.  or  brown  B.,  the  rough, 
hard  particles  of  the  bran  interfere  with  the  ordi- 
nary tenacious  quality  of  wheaten-flour,  and  make 
the  dough  slightly  porous,  so  that  much  of  the  gas 
escapes,  and  thus  this  kind  of  B.  is  never  so  much 
raised  as  B.  of  fine  flour. 

Bkown,  Composition,  or  Whole  Floub  B.  is 
made  from  the  ground  but  imdressed  wheat,  and 
therefore  contains  the  bran  as  well  as  the  flour.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  suggested,  that  as  the  bran  con- 
tained more  nitrogenised  matter  than  the  flour,  the 
whole  meal  must  be  more  nutritious  than  the  finer 
flour  alone.  But  that  opinion  is  now  considerably 
modified ;  for  wlule  it  is  true  that  the  whole  meal 
(bran  and  fine  flour)  contains  chemically  more 
nutritive  matter  than  the  fine  flour  alone,  yet  the 
gritty  particles  that  are  present  in  the  former, 
cause  an  unnatural  irritation  in  the  ahmentary 
canal,  and  lead  to  a  quicker  evacuation  of  the 
but  partially  digested  and  absorbed  food.  This 
explains  why  brown  B.  possesses  laxative  properties, 
and  why  labourers  fed  on  it  consider  that  it  makes 
them  hungry  soon  again ;  they  feel  that  it  does  not 
last  iu  the  stomach,  and  consequently  think  it  has 
little  nourishment  in  it. 

The  adulterations  of  B.  are  varioixs.  Very  com- 
monly boiled  potatoes  are  added  to  the  flour  and 
water  in  the  making  of  the  dough,  (and  some  con- 
sider that  this  yields  a  lighter  and  more  palatable 
bread.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
addition  of  any  substance  of  a  nature  foreign  to 
the  composition  of  any  material  is  an  adulteration 
(see  next  article);  and  that  though  potatoes  may 
be  supposed  to  improve  the  B.,  yet  good  B.  can 
be  maide  without  them,  and  the  addition  of  the 
potatoes  lessens  the  nutritive  value  of  the  wheat- 
flour.  Alum  is  occasionally  added  to  the  dough, 
to  increase  the  whiteness  and  improve  the  general 
texture  of  the  B. ;  and  this  it  appears  to  do  by 
arresting  the  passage  of  the  starch  into  gum  and 
Biigar,  which  tends  to  take  place  during  the  pro- 
cess  of  baking.     In  Belgium,  sulphate  of  copper 
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is  often  used  for  a  similar  purpose,  but  it  is  not 
employed  in  this  country.  All  such  admixtures  are 
destructive  of  the  nutritive  value  of  a  certain  part 
of  the  B.,  and  are  injurious  to  the  animal  system. 
For  the  nutritive  qualities  of  B.  see  Nutritioit 
and  Food,  and  for  biscuit-bread,  see  Biscuit. 

The  law  on  the  subject  of  bread,  so  far  as 
relates  to  England  and  Scotland,  is  regidated  by  a 
local  act  for  London,  the  3  Geo.  IV.  c.  106,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  are  extended  to  a  general  act  for 
the  country,  the  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  37.  These 
provisions  are  as  follow  :  B.  may  be  made  of  flour 
or  meal  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat, 
Indian  corn,  pease,  beans,  rice,  or  potatoes,  or  any  of 
them,  or  with  any  common  salt,  pure  water,  eggs, 
milk,  barm,  leaven,  potato  or  other  yeast,  and  mixed 
iu  such  proportions  as  bakers  may  think  fit,  and 
with  no  other  ingredient  or  matter  whatsoever ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  French  or  fancy  B.  and  rolls, 
the  B.  so  made  must  be  sold  by  weight,  and  in  no 
other  manner,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  40& ; 
and  bakers  must  use  the  avoirdupois  weight,  under 
a  further  penalty  of  not  less  than  £2,  or  more  than 
£5.  For  this  purpose,  they  must  provide  in  their 
shops,  on  or  near  the  counter,  a  beam  and  scales, 
with  proper  weights,  or  other  sufficient  balance,  in 
order  that  the  same  may  be  weighed  iu  the  presence 
of  purchasers — a  regulation  that  also  applies  to 
deHvery  of  B.  by  cart  or  other  conveyance,  it  being 
directed  that  the  scales  and  weights  shall  be  con- 
stantly carried  in  the  cart  or  other  conveyance, 
under  a  penalty,  iu  either  case,  not  exceeding  £5. 
From  this  regulation,  however,  fancy  B.,  or  French 
B.,  or  rolls,'  are  also  excepted.  The  act  further 
provides  that  B.  made  of  mixed  meal  or  flour — that 
is,  B.  made  wholly  or  partially  of  pease,  or  beans, 
or  potatoes,  or  of  any  sort  of  corn  or  grain  other 
than  wheat— shall  be  marked  with  the  large  Roman 
letter  '  M,'  under  a  penalty,  in  case  this  rule  be 
neglected,  of  a  siun  hot  exceeding  10s.  for  every 
pound-weight  of  such  mixed  B.  sold,  and  so  on  in 
proportion  for  any  less  quantity.  From  this  regu- 
lation, however,  is  excepted  B.  made  of  the  meal  or 
flour  of  wheat,  in  the  making  of  which  potato-yeast 
shaU  be  used. 

The  followmg  are  the  enactments  against  the 
adulteration  of  B. :  1.  No  baker  shall,  in  the  making 
of  B.  for  sale,  use  any  mixture  oi*  ingredient  what- 
soever other  than  those  above  mentioned,  under  a 
penalty  for  every  offence  not  exceeding  £10,  nor  less 
than  £5,  with  the  alternative  of  imprisonment,  with 
or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
six  calendar' months;  and  the  offender's  name,  place 
of  abode,  and  offence  may  be  pubhshed  in  the  local 
newspapers.  2.  Any  person  adulterating  corn-meal 
or  flour,  by  the  introduction  of  any  ingredient  not 
being  the  real  produce  of  the  corn  or  grain ;  or  any 
person  seUiug  meal  or  flour  of  one  sort  of  com  or 
grain  as  the  meal  or  flour  of  another  sort,  whether 
separate  or  mixed,  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  magistrate  or  justice,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  £20,  nor  less  than  £5.  3.  Magistrates 
or  justices  of  the  peace,  and  also  peace-officers  autho- 
rised by  warrant,  may,  at  seasonable  times  iu  the 
daytime,  enter  a  baker's  premises,  and  search  for 
adulterated  flour  or  B. ;  and  if  any  be  found,  the 
same  may  be  seized,  and  carried  with  all  convenient 
speed  to  the  nearest  resident  magistrate  or  justice 
of  the  peace,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  may  think 
proper,  the  penalties  varying  from  £2  to  £10,  with 
alternative  imprisonment  for  six  months ;  the 
offenders'  names  may  also  be  published.,  Parties 
obstructing  such  search  of  bakers'  premises,  or  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  search,  carrying  away  the 
adulterated  flour  or  B.,  are  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  £10.    Should  it,  however,  appear  that 
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any  offence  against  the  act  shall  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  wilful  act  or  the  neglect  of  the  baker's 
journeyman  or  other  servant,  the  magistrate  may 
issue  his  warrant  for  bringing  such  servant  before 
him,  and,  on  conviction,  may  adjudge  him  to  pay  a 
reasonable  sum  to  his  master,  by  way  of  recompense ; 
and  this  payment  must  be  immediate,  otherwise 
the  servant  maybe  committed  to  prison  for  a  month 
or  ten  days,  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

The  act  further  provides  that  bakers  shall  not 
bake  bread,  rolls-,  or  cakes,  on  the  Lord's  Day ;  or, 
on  any  part  of  that  day,  after  half-past  one  o  clock 
in  the  aitemoon,  sell  such  bread,  rolls,  or  cakes ;  or 
bake  meat,  pies,  or  other  victuals ;  or  in  any  other 
manner  exercise  the  trade  of  a  baker,  save  and 
except  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  by  way  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  following  day's  baking.  For  a  ffrst 
offence  against  this  regulation,  a  penalty  of  10s. 
shall  be  paid ;  for  a  second  offence,  20s. ;  and  for  a 
third  and  every  subsequent  offence,  respectively,  the 
penalty  of  40s.,  together  with  the  cosl^  of  prosecu- 
tion, a  portion  of  the  penalty  to  be  paid  to  the 
prosecutor,  and  the  residue  to  be  apphed  towards 
the  poor-rate  of  the  place.  This  regulation  as  to 
Sundays  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

The  law  of  Ireland  on  the  subject  of  this  article 
is  contained  in  several  acts  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
the  leading  provisions  of  which  are  ■  similar  to  the 
above. 

BREAD,  Army.  The  B.  now  supplied  to  the 
British  troops,  in  camp  and  barrack,  is  contracted 
for  by  the  commissariat  department  of  the  War- 
office.  The  contractors  engage  to  make  the  B.  of 
good  and  dry  wheat,  one-third  white  and  two-thirds 
red,  made  into  flour  which  shall  be  dressed  through 
wire-cloth  of  the  degree  of  fineness  known  as  No.  60. 
The  B.  is  to  be  as  good  as  '  best  seconds ; '  it  is  deli- 
vered at  quarters  every  day,  or  every  alternate  day, 
in  4-lb.  loaves.  The  regimental  board  of  officers 
may  examine  the  B.,  and  may  reject  any  if  sour  or 
otherwise  bad.  Such  are  the  rules,  but  they  are 
often  departed  from  in  practice.  A  contractor  will 
sometimes  send  in  a  tender  so  low,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  contract,  that  he  cannot  possibly  make  good  B. 
at  a  profit ;  and  then  he  relies  on  small  fees  paid  to 
him  secretly  by  the  soldiers  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
better.  This  discreditable  state  of  things  was  ascer- 
tained by  a  committee  of  inquiry  a  few  years  ago ;  it 
was  found  that  the  average  ^f  sirmy  B.  was  not  equal 
in  quality  to  that  of  workhouse  bread.  The  evil  is 
now  undergoing  remedy ;  and  experiments  are  also 
being  made  to  determine  whether  troops  can  bake 
their  own  bread  in  the  field,  and  even  while  on  the 
march — a  subject  that  will  be  further  noticed  under 
COOKEEY,  Akmt. 

BREA'D-FKUIT  TREE  {Ariocarpus  incUa),  a 
tree  of  the  natural  order  Artocarpacece  (q.  v.),  a 
native  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago — one  of  the  most  important  gifts 
of  nature  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  its 
fruit  supplying  the  principal  part  of  their  food, 
and  its  inner  bark  a  considerable  part  of  their 
clothing,  whilst  its  timber  and  its  milky  juice  are 
also  employed  for  economical  purposes.  The  genus 
to  which  it  belongs  (Artocarpm,  6r.,  Bread-fruit) 
is  distinguished  by  having  the  male  flowers  in 
catkins,  with  a  2-leaved  perianth  and  one  stamen ; 
the  female  flowers  naked ;  the  fruit  roundish,  fleshy, 
and  tuberoulated.  The  B.  T.  is  a  rather  slender 
tree,  of  40 — 50  feet  high,  often  rising  almost  half 
its  height  without  a  branch.  It  has  large,  pinna- 
tifid  leaves,  frequently  12 — 18  inches  long,  dark 
green,  and  glossy.  The  fruit  is  generally  oval,  or 
nearly  spherical,  and  about  the  size  of  a  child's 
head.     It  is  4  sorosit,  a  compound  or  aggregate 


fruit  formed  from  numerous  flowers  on  a  common 
axis,  and  is  covered  with  a  roughish  rind,  which  is 
marked  with  smaU  square  or  lozenge-shaped  divi- 
sions, having  each  a  small  elevation  in  the  centre ; 
is  at  first  green ;  when  imperfectly  ripened,  brown ; 
and  when  fully  ripe,  assumes  a  rich  yellow  hue.  It 
is  attached  to  the  small  branches  of  the  tree  by 
a  short  thick  stalk,  and  hangs  either  singly  or  in 
clusters  of  two  or  three  together.  It  contains  a 
somewhat  fibrous  pulp, 'which,  when  ripe,  becomes 
juicy  and  yellow,  but  has  then  a  rotten  taste.  At ' 
an  earlier  stage,  when  the  fruit  is  gathered  for  use, 
the  pulp  is  -vrtiite  and  mealy,  and  of  a  consistence 
resembling  that  of  new  bread.  In  a  still  less  mature 
state,  the  fruit  contains  a  tenacious  white  milk.  The 
common  practice  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  is  to  cut 
each  fruit  into  three  or  four  pieces,  and  take  out  the 
core ;  then  to  place  heated  stones  in  the  bottom  of 
a  hole  dug  in  the  earth ;  to  cover  them  with  green 
leaves,  and  upon  this  to  place  a  layer  of  the  fruit, 
then  stones,  leaves,  and  fruit  alternately,  till  the  hole 
is  nearly  filled,  when  leaves  and  earth  to  the  depth 
of  several  inches  are  spread  over  all.  In  rather 
more  than  half  an  hour,  the  bread-fruit  is  ready; 
'the  outsides  are,  in  general,  nicely  browned,  and 
the  inner  part  presents  a  white  or  yellowish-cellular 
pulpy  substance,  in  appearance  slightly  resembling 
the  crumb  of  a  wheaten  loaf.'  It  has  little  taste, 
but  is  frequently  sweetish,  and  more  resembles 
the  plantain  than  bread  made  of  wheat-flour.  It  is 
slightly  astringent,  and  highly  nutritious.  Some- 
times the  inhabitants  of  a  district  join  to  make  a 
prodigious  oven — a  pit  20  or  30  feet  in  circum- 
ference, the  stones  in  which  are  heated  by  wood 
burned  in  it,  and  many  hundred  bread-fiiiits  are 
thrown  in,  and  cooked  at  once.  Baked  iu  this 
manner,  bread-fruit  will  keep  good  for  several  weeks. 
Another  mode  of  preserving  it  is  by  subjecting 
it  in  heaps  to  a  sUght  degree  of  fermentation,  and 
beating  it  into  a  kind  of  paate,  which,  although 
rather  sour,  is  much  used  when  fresh  bread-fruit 
cannot  be  obtained.  There  are  numerous  varieties 
of  the  B.  T.  iu  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  they  ripen 
at  different  seasons.  The  tree  produces  two,  and 
sometimes  three,  crops  a  year.  In  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America,  into  which  it  has  also  been 
introduced,  the  bread-fruit  has  not  come  much  into 
use  as  an  ordinary  article  of  food ;  but  various  pre- 
parations of  it  are  reckoned  delicacies.^The  fibrous 
inner  bark  of  young  bread-fruit  trees,  beaten  and 
prepared,  is  used  for  making  a  kind  of  cloth,  which 
is  much  worn  by  the  common  people  in  the  South 
Sea  islands,  though  inferior  in  softness  and  white- 
ness to  that  made  from  the  paper  mulberry  (see 
MuMERBTF,  Paper).— There  exudes  from  the  bark 
of  the  B.  T.,  when  punctured,  a  thick  mucilaginous 
fluid,  which  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is 
used,  when  boiled  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  for  making 
the  seams  of  canoes,  pails,  &c.,  water-tight,  and 
as  bird-lime. — The  timber  is  soft  and  light,  of  a 
rich  yellow  colour,  and  assumes,  when  exposed  to 
air,  the  appearance  of  mahogany.  It  is  used  for 
canoes,  house-building,  furniture,  and  many  other 
purposes.  It  is  dur^le  when  not  exposed  to  the 
weather. — The  Jack  (q.  v.)  or  Jaca  [A.  integrifoUa), 
and  the  Dbphai  {A.  LaJeoocha),  hoik  large  East 
Indian  trees,  belong  to  the  same  genus  with  the 
bread-fruit  tree. 

BREA'D-NUT,  the  fruit  of  Brosimum  aiicastrum, 
a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Artocarpacece,  and  there- 
fore allied  to  the  bread-fruit,  a  native  of  Jamaica. 
J  The  genus  Brosimum  is  distinguished  by  male  and 
female  flowers  on  separate  trees,  iu  globose  cat- 
kins, with  peltate  (shield-like)  scales  for  perianth, 
and  the  fruit  a  one-seeded  drupe.  The  B.  tree 
has  ovate-lanceolate  evergreen  leaves ;   it  abounds 
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in  a  tenacious  gummy  milk.  Its  leaves  and  young 
shoots  are  much  eaten  by  cattle,  but  deleterious 
qualities  are  developed  in  tliem  as  they  become 
old.  The  nuts,  boiled  or  roasted,  form  an  agreeable 
article  of  food,  and  are  eaten  instead  of  bread. 
Their  taste  resembles  that  of  hazel-nuts. — To  this 

fenus  the  Palo  de  Vaca,  or  Cow  Tree  (q.  v.),  of 
•emerara  is  supposed  also  to  belong. 

BREA'B-KOOM.  In  the  navy,  the  biscuits  are 
called  bread,  and  the  place  where  they  are  stored  is 
the  bread-room ;  it  is  carefully  constmcted,  warmed 
before  being  fflled,  and  kept  as  much  as  possible 
free  from  damp. 

BREA'D-EOOT.    See  Psobalea. 

BREA'D-TEBB.    See  OATsrE  Bread. 

BREADTH,  in  art,  is  a  term  which,  though  often 
used  in  a'  very  indefinite  mamier,  is  not  without  a 
definite  meaning.  It  signifies  that  peculiar  dis- 
posal of  the  baSsground  of  a  picture  which,  with- 
out sacrificing  or  even  concealmg  details,  gives  to 
the  whole  unity  and  harmony  of  effect.  With 
the  older  landscape-painters,  it  was  a  common 
fault  to  produce  the  effect  of  distance  either 
by  a  certain  trick  of  light  and  shadow,  or  by 
one  uniform  hazy  colour  m  which  the  individual 
objects  were  entirely  lost  to  view,  and  breadth 
became  vacancy.  In  this  respect,  their  pictures 
contrast  unfavourably  with  those  of  such  modem 
painters  as  Tiuner,  of  whom  Mr  Ruskin  has  very 
truly  said  that  '  the  conception  of  every  individual 
inch  of  distance  is  absolutely  clear  and  complete  in 
the  master's  mind — a  separate  picture  fully  worked 
out :  but  yet,  clearly  and  fully  as  the  idea  is  formed, 
just  30  much  of  it  is  given,  and  no  more,  as  nature 
would  have  allowed  us  to  feel  or  see  ;  just  so  much 
as  would  enable  a  spectator  of  experience  and  know- 
ledge to  understand  almost  every  minute  fragment 
of  separate  detail,  but  appears  to  the  unpractised 
and  careless  eye  just  what  a  distance  of  nature's 
own  would  appear — an  unintelligible  mass.  Not  one 
line  out  of  llie  millions  there  is  without  meaning, 
yet  there  is  not  one  which  is  not  affected  and  dis- 
guised by  the  dazzle  and  indecision  of  distance.  No 
form  is  made  out,  and  yet  no  form  is  unknown.' 
On  the  subject  of  breadth  Mr  Ruskin  has,  moreover, 
the  following  very  judicious  remarks  :  '  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  our  writers  on  art  would  not  dwell  so 
frequently  on  the  necessity  of  breadth,  without 
explaining  what  it  means,  and  that  we  had  more 
constant  reference  made  to  the  principle,  which  I 
can  only  remember  having  seen  once  clearly  explained 
and  insisted  on — ^that  breadth  is  not  vacancy.  Gene- 
ralisation is  unity,  not  destruction  of  parts ;  and 
composition  is  not  annihilation,  but  arrangement  of 
materials.  The  breadth  which  unites  the  truths  of 
nature  with  her  harmonies  is  meritorious  and  beau- 
tiful, but  the  breadth  which  annihilates  those  truths 
by  the  million  is  not  painting  nature,  but  painting 
over  her ;  and  so  the  masses  which  result  from  right 
concords  and  relations  of  details  are  sublime  and 
impressive,  but  the  masses  Which  result  from  the 
eclipse  of  details  are  contemptible  and  painfuL' 

BREAKERS,  in  maritime  language,  are  the 
waves  that  break  violently  over  rocks  lying  a  short 
distance  under  the  surface  of  the  sea.  They  cover 
that  particular  part  of  the  sea  with  a  foam,  and  pro- 
duce a  hoarse  and  often  terrible  roaring.  '  Breakers 
a-head '  is  one  of  the  most  alarming  announcements 
made  by  the  look-out  men  of  a  ship,  seeing  that  the 
B.  denote  the  existence  of  sunken  rooks  which  may, 
perchance,  pierce  the  hull  of  the  vesseL 

BREAKING  BULK,  in  the  Scotch  law,  signifies 
making  use  of  an  article  supplied  in  bulk,  or  in 
quantity ;  by  which  act  one  is  said  to  break  bulk, 
and  is,  in  consequence,  prevented  from  afterwards 
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objecting  to  it,  and, returning  it  to  the  seller.    See 
Saxb,  Conteaot  op. 

BREAKING  INCLO'SURES  is  an  expression 
to  be  found  in  Scotch  law-books,  and  means  the 
destruction  or  invasion  of  planting  and  inclosures  by 
persons  or  their  cattle.  The  punishment  for  this 
offence  is  provided  for  by  several  old  Scotch  statutes, 
the  principal  of  which  are  two  passed  in  1661  and 
1685  respectively.  The  penalties  are  pecuniary, 
with  right  to  detain  the  cattle  found  trespassing, 
until  such  penalties,  along  with  the  damage  and 
costs,  are  paid.  See  Inclosdbb,  Planting  and 
Inclosing. 

BREA'KWATBR  is  a  barrier  intended  for  the 
protection  of  shipping  in  harbours  or  anchorages. 
It  sor&etimes  happens  that,  in  front  of  a  semicir- 
cular bay,  a  small  island  is  so  situated  as  to  form 
a  natursd  breakwater.  This  is  to  some  extent  the 
case  with  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  occupies  such  a 
position  as  to  protect  Portsmouth  and  Southampton 
on  the  south.  In  many  other  places,  however,  bays 
and  harboiU'S  are  without  such  screens.  A  pier  may 
be  so  placed  and  constructed  as  to  serve  also  the 
purpose  of  a  B.,  but  the  term  B.  is  generally  confined 
to  a  structure  used  solely  for  protection,  and  not  for 
berthage  or  traffic,  and  breakwaters  are  frequently 
insulated,  so  as  to  be  cut  off  from  any  communica- 
tion with  the  shore  unless  by  water. 

Plymouth  B.  is  the  best  known  of  these  engineer- 
ing works.  The  sound  or  harbour,  being  open  to  the 
south,  was  so  much  exposed  to  storms  that,  early  in 
the  present  century,  it  was  determined  to  construct 
a  B.  across  its  mouth,  with  openings  between  it  and 
the  shore,  on  either  side,  for  the  ingress  and  egress 
of  shipping.  The  works  were  commenced  in  1812. 
The  operations  consisted  in  transporting  along  a 
tram-road  large  blocks  of  limestone  got  from  a  neigh- 
bouring quarry,  shipping  them  in  vessels  fitted  with 
trap-doors,  and  by  means  of  these  depositing  thein 
in  the  shape  of  a  huge  mound  in  the  required  situa- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  stones  began  to  appear  above 
water,  a  perceptible  benefit  resiSted  in  the  relative 
calmness  of  the  sound  during  the  prevalence  of 
storms  ;  but  the  structure  was  frequently  very 
roughly  handled  by  the  waves,  which  altered  and 
flattened  its  shape.  A  severe  storm  in  November 
1824  threw  a  great  portion  of  the  stones  over 
into  the  soimd.  It  was  not  until  1841  that  the 
works  were  finally  completed,  by  the  deposition 
of  more  than  3,000,000  tons  of  stone,  and  the 
expenditure  of  nearly  £1,500,000.  The  B.  is  nearly 
a  mile  long,  the  central  portion  is  1000  yards;  and 
two  win^,  of  350  yards  each,  extend  from  the  ends 
of  this  at  a  slight  angle.  The  open  channels  at  each 
end,  between  the  B.  and  the  shore,  are  each  about 
half  a  mile  wide,  and  their  depth  is  respectively  40 
and  22  feet,  at  low-water.  The  B.  is  133  yards 
wide  at  the  base,  and  15  at  the  top— the  two  sides 
being  made  very  sloping  for  the  security  of  the 
stones.  The  slopes  and  top  are  faced  with  masonry. 
The  water-space  protected  by  this  B.  comprises  1120 
acres,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  money 
has  been  well  spent  on  the  work. 

Holyhead  B.,  now  in  course  of  construction,  is 
formed  of  stone  quarried  in  Holyhead  mountain, 
drawn  along  a  tram-way  on  a  timber  structure,  and 
cast  into  the  sea.  It  more  resembles  a  pier  than 
the  B.  at  Plymouth,  for  it  is  attached  at  one  end  to 
the  shore,  and  is  intended  to  convert  Holyhead  bay 
or  roadstead  into  a  harbour  of  refuge.  The  works 
are  stiU  in  progress.  They  consist  of  a  mound  of 
loose  stones  up  to  low-water,  and  ashlar  upright 
walls  with  a  parapet  above  that  line. 

Portland  B.  is  expected  to  be  of  very  great 
value,  in  converting  into  a  harbour  of  refuge  the 
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expanse  of  water  between  the  Dorsetahire  coast  and 
the  isle,  or  rather  peninsula  of  Portland.  An  act  of 
parliament  was  obtained  in  1847,  authorising  the 
works.  The  B.,  starting  from  the  north-east  point 
of  the  isle,  will  stretch  nearly  due  north  for  more 
than  two  nules,  with  one  or  two  intervening  open- 
ings for  the  ingress  and  e^ess  of  shipping.  The 
works  are  steacSly  progressing,  and  are  conducted 
more  easily  than  those  of  amy  other  great  B. ;  for 
the  isle  contains  an  abundance  of  stone  easily 
quarried,  and  the  steep  shores  afford  facility  for 
lowering  the  stones  rapidly.  The  work — which  is 
an  upright  ashlar  superstructure,  with  a  paiapet 
founded  on  a  moimd  of  rubble  stones — is  done 
chiefly  by  convict  labour;  the  depth  is  about  50 
feet  at  low- water.  From  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion, any  part  of  the  B.  becomes  useful  as  soon 
as  constructed,  increasing  the  safety  of  Portland 
Bay  as  a  harbour  of  refuge. 

Beeaewatees. — Sectiohs. 
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Dover  B.  progresses  slowly,  and  involves  an  enor- 
mous outlay.  There  is  no  stone  near  to  form  a 
mound,  as  in  the  other  breakwaters  spoken  of,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  work  requires  to  be  brought  up 
in  solid  ashlar  from  the  bottom  by  the  diving-bell, 
with  the  interior  fontned  of  blocks  of  concrete.  It 
has  never  been  clearly  stated  whether  the  govern- 
ment regards  this  B.  as  a  protection  to  a  great  naval 
station  and  fortified  harbour,  or  as  a  chief  feature 
as  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  commercial  fleets.  In 
1844,  a  commission  of  inquiry  recommended  that 
£2,500,000  should  be  laid  out  in  forming  a  harbour 
of  refuge  at  this  place.  In  16  years  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  work  has  been  done,  consisting  of  a 
kind  of  pier  jutting  out  from  the  western  extremity 
of  the  harbour.  The  water  is  very  deep — viz.,  42 
feet  at  low -water;  the  accumulations  of  shingle  very 
troublesome;  and  many  years  must  elapse  before 
it  can  be  made  evident  whether  the  Dover  B.  is 
worth  the  national  money  expended  upon  it. 

Aldemey  B.  is  a  great  T^^ork,  consisting  of  ashlar 
walls  and  parapet,  built  on  a  stone  mound  up  to 
low-water  from  a  depth  of  72  feet.  Small  break- 
waters have  been  constructed  at  Cette  near  Mar- 
seille, at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  in  the  United 


States,  and  at  Buffalo  in  Lake  Erie;  but  they  do 
not  call  for  description. 

Cherburg  B.  is  the  greatest  and  the  most  costly 
ever-  constructed.  About  80  years  ago,  M.  d^e 
Cesaart  proposed  to  the  French  government  the 
formation  of  a  B.  at  Cherburg,  to  be  commenced 
by  the  construction  of  a  nuniber  of  hoUow  cones 
formed  of  timber-framing,  sunk  in  a  line  as  close  as 
they  could  be  placed  to  each  other,  and  then  filled 
with  stones.  These  cones,  of  which  there  were  to  be 
64,  each  about  70  feet  high,  150  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  60  feet  at  the  top,  were  intended  to  form 
a  nucleus  to  the  stone  breakwater,  to  prevent  the 
stones,  during  its  formation,  being  knocked  about 
and  too  much  spread  out  by  the  action  of  the  waves. 
In  1784  to  1788, 16  cones  were  constructed,  and  13  of 
them  sunk ;  but  so  great  was  the  destruction  which 
they  underwent  during  stormy  Weather,  that  the 
government  at  length  abandoned  the  plan,  and 
carried  on  the  stone  breakwater  without  the  add 
of  the  cones.  It  has  recently  been  completed  at 
a  cost  exceeding  £2,500,000.  The  B.  itself  was 
finished  in  1853,  but  since  that  year  large  fortifi- 
cations have  been  built  ivpon  the  upper  works. 
The  length  is  nearly  24  miles;  Hhe  B.  is  300  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  31  at  the  top.  The  chief 
mass  consists  of  rubble  or  unshaped  stones,  thrown 
down  from  ships ;  but  there  is  a  larger  ratio  of 
wrought  and  finished  masonry  than  m  the  Ply- 
moul£  B.,  consisting  of  granite  blocks  imbedded 
in  cement.  The  depth  of  water  is  about  60  feet  at 
low- water  spring-tides ;  and  the  B.  rises  to  12  feet 
above  high-water  level  The  water-space  included 
within  and  protected  by  the  B.,  is  about  2000 
acres,  but  two-thirds  of  this  has  scarcely  depth 
enough  for  the  largest  sized  ships.  The  relation 
which  this  B.  bears  to  the  vast  military  and  naval 
arrangements  of  the  place  will  be  noticed  under 
Cherbueg. 

Many  substitutes  have  been  proposed  for  solid 
breakwaters,  such  as  floating  breakwaters"  con- 
structed of  timber  framework,  open  iron  screens, 
&c.,  but  none  of  them  have  been  shevm  to  be  suit- 
able for  actual  practice.  Close  timber-work,  filled 
in  with  stones,  is  foimd  to  be  quite  efficacious;  but 
on  most  of  our  coasts  the  timber  is  liable  to  be  eaten 
by  the  marine  worm,  which'is  an  almost  insuperable 
objection  to  its  being  used  under  water. 

BEEAM,  a  name  which  is  apt  to  occasion  some 
confusion  to  beginners  in  ichthyology,  being  applied 
equally  to  ^  certain  fresh- water  fishes  of  the  femily 
CypnnidcB  (q.  v.),  and  to  certain  sea  fishes  of  the 
families  iSparidce  (q.  v.)  and  CJicdodontidce  (q.  v.)  or 
Squamipennes,  among  which  the-  resemblance  is 
a  mere  general  one  of  outward  form,  the  first  of 
these  families. bdpnging  to  the  order  of  Malacop- 
terous,  or  soft-finned,  the .  other  two  to  that  of 
AcantJioptgrous,  or  spiny-finned  fishes.  . 

The  breams  of  the  family  Cyprinidai  were  included 
in  the  genus  Cyprinus  (see  Caep)  by  the  older 
naturalists,  but  are  readily  distinguished  from  that 

fenus  as  now  defined,  and  from  oiuier  allied  genera, 
y  their  deep  and  compressed  form,  by  the  great 
convexity  of  bpth  the  dorsal  and  the  abdominal 
outline,  by  the  want  of  spiny  rays  in  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins,  by  tie  great  length  of  the  base  of  the 
anal  fin,  and  by  the  want  of  cirri  or  barbules  at 
the  mouth.  Tliey  form  the  genus  Abramis  of 
Cuvier. — The  Common  B.,  or  Caep  B.  {A.  Brama), 
is  an  inhabitant  of  many  rivers  and  lakes  of  Europe, 
even  as  far  north  as  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  of 
some  of  those  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  .It  thrives 
best  in  stiU  waters,  and  in  some  of  the ,  Irish  lakes 
attains  a  large  size';  it  has  been  known  to  reach  ,■ 
12  or  even  14  pounds.  The  tail  is  very  broad  and 
much  forked,  the  head  smaU\and  acuminated,  the 
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eyes  very  large,  the  scales  small,  the  general  colour 
yellowish-brown,  the  cheeks  and  giU-oovers  silvery 
white. — The  White  B.,  or  Breamflat  (A.  Blkca), 
diflfers  from  the  Common  B.  in  its  silvery  colour, 
the  smaller  number  of  rays  in  the  pectoral  and 
anal  fins,  and  other  particulars.  It  has  never  been 
taken  of  so  large  a  size.  It  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  some  of 
the  British  lakes  and  rivers. — The  Pomeranian  B. 
(A.  Buggenhagii)  differs  much  more  widely  from 
the  Conmion  B. ;  the  body  is  much  thicker  in  pro- 
portion to  its  depth,  the  scales  larger,  the  base  of 
the  anal  fin  shorter,  the  tail  less  forked.  This  fish 
is  known  to  occur  in  a  few  places  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  is  said  to  abound  in  Pomerama. 

The  aoanthopterous  Breams,  or  Sea  Beeams,  are 
mostly  of  the  family  Sparidce,  and  nearly  alHed  to 
the  Gilthead  (q.  v.),  in  coimertion  with  which  they 


Common  Sea  Bream  {Spams  centrodontus). 

may  most  properly  be  noticed.  The  Common  Sea 
B.,  indeed,  often  receives  the  name  of  gilthead. 
Only  one  of  the  British  sea  fishes  called  B.,  the 
Brama  Baii  already  noticed  (see  Bbama),  belongs 
to  the  family  Chcetodontidm. 

Angling  for  Bream. — Of  the  two  kinds  of  B. 
known  to  anglers,  the  carp  B.  is  much  the  best  for 
sport.  The  flesh  of  the  B.  is  not  held  in  much 
estimation,  though  the  carp  B.  is  infinitely  to  be 
preferred  of  the  two.  B.  are  found  in  both  ponds 
and  rivers.  They  prefer  deep,  stiU  holes,  or  quiet, 
well-sheltered  eddies  in  the  bends  of  rivers.  Here 
the  angler  wiU  find  them  in  large  numbers.  They 
are  rather  capricious  in  feeding  ;  at  times  they  will 
not  bite  for  weeks  together.  Being  a  sly,  shy-biting 
fish,  the  tackle  required  for  thefli  must  be  fine.  They 
may  be  taken  by  means  of  the  ledger  (q.  v.)  in  rivers, 
where  they  should  be  fished  for  in  the  same  way  as 
directed  for  barbel,  save  that  it  will  be  found  advis- 
able to  use  another  hook,  which  should  be  fastened 
on  to  the  line  about  eight  inches  or  a  foot  above  the 
ledger  lead,  as  B.  often  take  their  bait  some  inches 
off  the  bottom.  The  hooks  should  be  No.  7.  In 
float-fishing  for  B.  in  holes  or  eddies,  a  stout  swan- 
quiU  float  and  haH-a-dozen  No.  1  shot  below  it,  wiU 
be  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  and  having 
ground-baited  as  directed  for  barbel,  put  on  two 
small  red  worms  for  the  angling  bait,  or  about  am 
inch  of  the  tail  of  a  bright,  well-scoured  lob-worm. 
The  former  is  preferable.  Two  hooks,  one  to  rest 
on  the  bottom,  and  one  6  or  8  inches  off  it,  wiU  be 
found  useful,  for  sometimes  one  will  be  taken,  and 
sometimes  the  other.  The  fish  being  tender-mouthed, 
should  be  played  gently.  After  the  first  rush,  a 
B.  soon  tires,  for  his  form  is  not  fitted  or  shaped 
for  a  prolonged  resistance.  The  B.  has  an  \mplea- 
sant  practice  of  boring  downwards  and  rubbing  the 
line  with  his  tail,  and  the  line  often  comes  up 
covered  with  a  thick  slime  from  his  body,  for  a  foot 
or  more  above  the  hook.  It  is  needless  to  remark 
that  this  must  be  cleared  off  .before  the  tackle  is 
again  xised.  The  rod  should  be  a  light  cane-rod, 
moderately  stiff,  and  some  twelve  or  thu-teen  feet 
long  for  float-fishing  for  B.  from  a  boat  or  punt. 
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Of  all  baits,  worm  is  decidedly  the  best.  Some 
recommend  bullock's  blood  and  grains  to  ground 
bait  with,  but  worms  are  found  to  answer  all 
purposes.  B.  spawn  about  the  end  of  May, 
choosing  the  most  weedy  spots  for  that  purpose ; 
and  after  scouring  and  cleansing  in  some  gentle 
gravelly  stream  for  a  week  or  two,  they  return 
to  the  deep  still  holes  again.  A  clay  or  sandy 
bottom  is  preferred  to  any  other.  The  presence  of 
B.  may  always  be  detected  by  their  fondness  for 
coming  at  times  to  the  top  of  the  water,  or,  as 
anglers  term  it, '  prjmeing.'  Early  in  the.  morning, 
or  late  in  the  evening,  the  whereabouts  of  B.  may 
always  be  discovered  by  their  rising  then.  In 
Lough  Erne  the  shoals  are  prodigious,  and  cause  a 
ripple  on  the  water  like  a  stiff  breeze  of  wind. 

BREAMING,  in  nautical  affairs,  is  a  cleansing 
process  which  a  ship  undergoes  after  a  voyage,  or 
after  lying  for  a  long  time  m  harbour.  The  slip's 
bottom,  under  such  circumstances,  often .  becomes 
covered  with  grass,  ooze,  shells,  or  sea- weed-;  and 
B.  consists  in  the  reinoval  of  these  impurities.  The 
ship  is  laid  aground  after  the  tide  has  ebbed,,  or  is 
docked,  or  is  careened  (see  Caebening)  ;  furze  and 
fagots  are  placed  under  it ;  fire  is  appHed ;  the 
heat  melts  the  pitch,  &c.,  of  the  hull ;  and  the  pitch 
and  filth  can  then  be  scraped  and  brushed  off. 

BREAST,  The  Femaie,  or  mammary  gland,  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  tubes,  radiating  from  a  couunon 
centre,  the  nipple,  which  is  situated  in  an  areola 
or  dark-coloured  patch.  On  the  surface  of  the 
latter  are  several  (from  4  to  10)  sebaceous  glands, 
which  secrete  an  unctuous  fluid  to  protect  the  skin 
of  the  nipple,  which  is  very  thin,  from  the  saliva 
of  the  sucking  infant.      The  milk-iuftas"  (15  to  18 


Breast : 

A,  lactirerous  ducts  dissected  out  nnd  injected ;  B,  nipple,  with 

bristles  inserted  into  ttie  orifices  of  the  lactiferous  ducts. 

in  number)  enlarge  into  simises,  and  pass  each  to 
a  separate  lobe  or  subdivision  of  the  breast,  where 
they  divide  into  twigs  and  branches  (the  lactiferous 
ducts),  which  end  in  minute  vesicles.  The  lobes 
are  held  together  by  fibrous  tissue,  and  are  well 
packed  in  fat,  which  increases  sometimes  to  an 
enormous  extent  the  apparent  size  of  the  organ. 
The  accompanying  cut  shews  the  structure  of  the 
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gland ;  and  -with  a  little  consideration,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  how  over-distension  of  these 
delicate  tubes,  from  whatever  cause,  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  suffering.  When  an  abscess  forms 
in  the  B.,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  allow  the  matter 
to  remain;  but  when  an  opening  is  made  into  an 
abscess  of  the  B.,  the  cut  must  be  made  in  some 
line  radiating  from  the  nipple,  so  as  to  avoid  division 
of  the  milk-tubes. 

BREA'STPLATE,  in  ancient  armour,  was  a 
plate  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metal,  so  fastened  as  to 
protect  the  cheSt  or  front  of  the  wearer.  The  back- 
plate,  in  like  maimer,  was  worn  to  protect  him  from 


Breastplate. 


Eackplate. 


attack  from  behind.  In  modern  European  armies, 
almost  the  only  representative  of  the  B.  is  the  front 
half  of  the  cairass*,  worn  by  the  cuirassiers  in  certain 
foreign  states,  and  by  the  household  cavalry  (Life- 
guards and  Horse-guards)  in  England. 

BKEA'ST-SUMMER,  BRE'SSUMER  (Fr.  scmi- 
mier,  a  lintel),  a  beam  supporting  the  whole  front  of  a 
bunding,  in  the  same  way  in  which  a  liatel  supports 
the  portion  over  an  opening.  They  are  seen  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent  in  old  houses  that  are 
bmlt  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  stone,  brick,  or 
mud 

BBBA'ST-"WORK,  in  FortiBcation,  is  a  hastily 
constructed  earthwork ;  not  so  high  as  to  need  a 
banquette  (q.  v.)  for  the  defenders  to  stand  upon,  but 
sufficient  to  afford  shelter  when  they  are  standing 
on  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  firing  over  the  crest. 
The  dry  ditch  or  teench  from  whi<£  the  earth  has 
been  taken  to  form  the  B.,  affords  an  additional 
defence.  A  B.  is  midway  between  a  parapet  and 
an  Spauiement,  in  size  and  importaiice. 

BREATH  AND  BREATHING.    See  Eespiea- 

TION. 

BREATH,  OpFENsrvE,  may  depend  upon  some 
cause  limited  to  the  mouth  or  nose,  or  it  may  arise 
from  diseased  conditions  of  the  respiratory  or  diges- 
tive apparatus.  If,  from  want  of  proper  attention, 
the  teeth  have  collected  a  quantity  of  putrescent 
particles  around  them,  they  must  be  well  scrubbed 
with  a  brush  and  tepid  water,  with  some  powdered 
carbonate  of  magnesia  mixed  with  it.  A  wash 
composed  of  a  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  myrrh  in 
a  pint  of  water  is  also  very  useful.  Occasionally, 
the  secretion  from  the  tonsils  (q.v.)  is  very  offen- 
sive ;  and  then  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  4 
grains  to  1  ounce  of  water,  should  be  appl^d  to 
them  every  morning,  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  and 
small  alterative  doses  of  medicine  administered. 
Solutions  of  soda  in  water  are  also  very  useful. 
Should  the  fetid  smeU  arise  from  a  portion  of 
dead  bone,  the  latter  must  be  removed  whenever 
it  becomes  loose.  Inhalations  of  steam  from  hot-' 
water  iato  which  some  oreasote  has  been  dropped,  is 
much  recommended  for  cases  in  which  the  cause 


resides  in  the  nose  and  respiratory  passages.  When, 
howeiver,  it '  is  caused  by  digestive  derangements, 
the  treatment  should  consist  in  purging,  to  empty 
the  intestinal  canal,  followed  by  soda,  to  correct 
acidity,  and  tonics,  of  which  the  bitter,  infusions  and 
tinctures,  and  the  dilute  mineral  acids,  are  among 
the  best. 

All  medical  treatment  is  unavailing  to  correct  the 
foul  odour  which  rises  from  the  stomach  of  the 
habitual  drunkard,  or  from  the  victim  of  gangrene 
or  abscess  in  the  lungs. 

BRE'CCIA,  a  term  adopted  from  the  Italian  to 
designate  a  mass  composed  of  angular  fragments 
of  rocks  of  the  same  or  different  kinds,  cemented 
together  by  an  enveloping  paste,  or  by  iniiltrated 
iron  or  carbonate  of  lime. 

BRECHE-DE- ROLAND,  a  defile  of  the 
Pyrenees,  between  F'ranoe  and  Spain,  about  11 
miles  south  of  St  Jean  de  Luz,  with  an  elevation 
of  about  9500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  difficult 
passage  of  from  200  to  300  feet  in  width,  between 
precipitous  rocks  rising  to  a  height  of  from  300  to 
600  feet. 

BRE'CHIN,  a  town  of  Forfarshire,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  South  Esk,  8  miles  west  of  its  junction 
with  the  sea  at  Montrose.  Pop.  6637.  It  imites 
with  Montrose,  Arbroath,  Forfar,  and  Bervie  in 
returning  one  member  to  parliament.  Spinning, 
bleaching,  distilling,  and  brewing  are  carried  on 
here,  as  also  the  manufacture  of  linens  and  sadcloth. 
B.  was  once  a  walled  town,  and  contained  an  abbey 
of  Culdees,  instituted,  it  would  seem,  about  the  end 
of  the  10th  century.  David  I.  founded  a  cathedral  and 
bishopric  here  in  the  12th  century.  Part  of  the 
cathedral,  built  chiefly  in  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
centuries,  is  now  the  parish  church.  Close  to  the 
church  is  a  round  tower,  similar  to  the  Irish  ones 
and  to  the  one  at  Abemethy,  the  only  other  example 
in  Scotland.  The  tower  is  85  feet  high,  25  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  12^  feet  at  the  top,  and 
it  is  surmounted  by  a  15th  c.  spire  of  25  feet.  B. 
Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Maules,  and  now  of 
their  representative  Lord  Panmure,  was  taken  by 
Edward  I.  in  1303,  after  a  siege  of  20  days.  B.  was 
burned  by  Montrose  in  16-^ ;  and  near  it,  Huntly,  on 
the  part  of  James  II.,  defeated  the  Crawfords  in 
1452.  GiUies,  the  historian  of  Greece,  was  a  native 
of  Brechin. 

BRE'OKNOCKSHIRE,  or  BRE-GON,  an  inland 
county  of  South  Wales,  to  the  south  of  Radnor, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Wye.  Length, 
about  35  mUes ;  average  breadth,  20.  It  stands 
fourth  in  size  of  the  Welsh  counties.  Area,  754 
square  miles,  of  which  two-thirds  are  cultivated. 
B.  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  counties  in  South 
Wales,  and  has  deep,  beautiful,  and  fertile  valleys. 
Two  principal  mountain-chains,  the  highest  in  South 
Wales,  rising  with  Brecknock  Peaks  to  a  height  of 
2862  feet,  intersect  the  county  in  the  north  and 
south,  and  occupy,  with  their  offshoots,  a  great  part 
of  the  surface.  Old  red  sandstone  occupies  the 
south  and  middle  of  the  county,  and  Silurian  rocks 
the  north.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Wye,  Usk, 
Yrfon,  Elan,  Claerwen,  and  Tawe.  The  climate  is 
severe  and  rainy  but  healthy  among  the  mountains, 
and  in  the  valleys  comparatively  m3d.  The  agricul- 
ture, though  stiU  defective,  especially  in  the  higher 
districts,  was  greatly  improved  by  the  Brecknock- 
shire Agricultural  Society,  instituted  in  1755.  The 
chief  crops  are  oats  and  barley,  but  much  wheat 
is  also  grown  in  Talgarth  and  Cripkhow^U,  the  most 
fertile  districts  of  the  county.  In  the  valleys  in  the 
east  some  hops  are  raised,  and  some  orchards  are 
seen.  The  native  small  black-cattle  are  reared  in 
the  hills,  while  in  the  lowlands  the  Hereford  breed 
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predominates.  The  mineral  produce  is  small,  con- 
sisting of  iron,  especially  along  the  south  border;  coal 
and  limestone  are  also  found  in  the  south  and  west. 
The  Brecon  canal  connects  the  county  with  the 
Bristol  Channel.  There  are  several  small  factories 
of  -wooUens  and  worsted  hosiery;  also  several 
important  ironworks,  but  the  ore  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  adjoining  counties.  B.  returns  one  member  to 
parliament.  Pop.  in  1851,  61,474.  Schools,  104,  with 
4392  scholars.  The  chief  towns  are  Brecon,  the 
county  and  only  corporate  one,  Bmlth,  Crickhowell, 
Hay,  and  Llauelly.  There  are  many  remains  of 
British  and  Koman  camps,  Roman  roads,  cairns, 
cromlechs,  mounds,  and  castles  throughout  the 
county.  E.  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Silures,  who  bravely  withstood  the  Romans.  The 
Normans,  \mder  Barnard  Newmaroh,  wrested  the 
county  froiu  the  Welsh  princes  in  1092.  Llewelyn, 
the  last  British  prince  of  Wales,  was  killed  in  this 
county  in  1282,  and  by  his  fall  the  native  mountain- 
chiefs  were  entirely  subdued.  HaU  the  people  in 
B.  still  speak  Welsh. 

BRECON,  BRECKNOCK,  or  ABERHONDDTT, 
the  capital  of  Brecknockshire,  South  Wales,  is  situ- 
ated in  an  open  valley  in  the  middle  of  the  county, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  TJsk,  Honddu,  and  TareU, 
171  miles  west-north-west  of  London.  It  lies  in  the 
midst  of  fine  mountain  scenery,  and  has  beautiful 
pubUc  walks.  South  of  B.  lie  the  three  mountain- 
peaks,  the  Brecon  Beacons.  Pop.  5673.  It  returns 
one  member  to  parliament.  Flamiels,  coarse  wool- 
lens, and  hats  are  manufactured.  Barnard  New- 
march,  a  relative  of  William  the  Conqueror,  founded 
the  town,  and  built  a  castle  here  in  1094.  He  also 
f oimded  two  priories  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
Henry  VIII.  turned  one  of  the  priories  into  a  college, 
still  existing ;  the  other  is  now  the  parish  church. 
B.  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  waU  having  ten 
towers  and  five  gates.  Hugh  Pjice,  founder  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  mis  Siddons,  the  cele- 
brated actress,  were  natives  of  Brecon. 

BREDA',  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  North 
Brabant,  Holland,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
navigable  rivers  Merk  and  Aa,  and  containing  about 
15,000  inhabitants.  It  possesses  the  means  of  lay- 
ing the  surrounding  country  under  water  in  the 
event  of  an  attack ;  but  the  former  importance  of 
the  town,  as  a  military  position,  has  been  greatly 
lessened  in  recent  years.  It  has  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
with  a  lofty  tower  and  several  interesting  monu- 
ments ;  also  an  old  castle  built  in  1350,  which  was 
for  some  time  the  residence  of  Charles  II.  of  Eng- 
land, and  now  serves  as  a  military  academy.  It  has 
manufactures  of  carpets,  Hnen,  hats,  soap,  leather, 
&o.,  and  numerous  dye-works,  breweries,  and  rope- 
walks.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where,  in  1566, 
the  protest  of  the  Dutch  nobles,  known  as  the 
'Compromise  of  Breda,'  against  the  measures  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  the  Netherlands,  was  pre- 
sented and  scornfully  rejected.  During  the  subse- 
quent centuries,  it  was  the  scene  of  much  conflict 
and  diplomatising  until  1813,  when  the  French 
were  finally  driven  out. 

BR:^E,  Matth.s;t7S  Ignazius  van,  an 
excellent  Flemish  painter,  bom  at  Antwerp  22d 
February  1773,  and  educated  partly  there,  and 
partly  under  Vincent  in  Paris.  As  early  as  1798, 
he  attracted  attention  by  his  '  Death  of  Cato,'  and 
several  other  excellent  pictures  soon  followed.  A 
peculiar  talent  for  rapid  and  vivid  sketching  enabled 
B.  to  execute  for  Napoleon,  in  a  few  hours, 
'  The  Manceuvring  of  the  Fleet  before  Antwerp  on 
the  Scheldt,'  and,  with  equal  celerity.  Napoleon's 
'  Entrance  into  Amsterdam,  at  the  Moment  when  the 
Magistrate  presents  him  with  the  Keys  of  the  City.' 


In  1816,  he  painted  the  famous  Leyden  burgomaster. 
Van  der  WerS,  in  the  act  of  addressing  the  famished 
and  murmuring  poptdace  during  the  siege  of  1576 : 
'Take  my  body,  and  share  it  among  you.'  This 
great  work — now  in  the  town-house  of  Leyden^-is 
marked  by  a  felicitous  arrangement  of  the  figures, 
and  by  a  bold  and  lively  colouring,  after'  the  style 
of  Rubens.  Other  celebrated  pictures  of  B.'s  are : 
'  Count  Egmont  receiving  Spiritual  Consolation  before 
his  Execution,'  'Rubens  dictating  his  Dying  Testa- 
ment,' 'The  Tomb  of  Nero  at  Rome,  with  a  Group  of 
Lazzaroni  and  Musicians.'  B.  died  15th  December 
1839.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  hfe,  he  was  Director 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp. 

Be€b,  Philipp  Jacob  Van,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  1786,  has  also  acquired  some  reputation 
as  a  historical  painter. 

BREECH,  of  a  gun,  is  the  end  furthest  removed 
from,  the  muzzle.  It  always  contains  a  great  mass 
of  metal,  to  enable  it  to  withstand  the  shock  occa- 
sioned by  the  explosion  of  the  gimpowder.  For 
details,  see  Caknon',  Howitzeb,  &c. 

BREECHES  BIBLE.    See  Bible. 

BREECHING,  of  a  naval  gun  or  carronade,  is 
a  strong  rope  by  which  the  recoil  of.  the  gim  is 
checked  at  such  a  point  that  the  muzzle  is  Ijrought 
wholly  within  the  port-hole,  where  the  seamen  can 
sponge  and  reload  it. 

BREECH-LOADING,  in  Artillery,  relates  to 
a  mode  of  constructing  lar^e  pieces  of  ordnance, 
and  small-arms  or  hand-hrearms,  the  pecidiar 
manner  of  charging  which  the  term  describes. 
This  subject  is  now  occupying  much  attention, 
and  the  patented  inventions  relating  to  it  are  very 
numerous.  The  Armstrong  gun  (see  Aemstkong), 
among  others,  is  a  breech-loader  ;  and  so  is  the 
Whitworth  gim.  A  considerable  amount  of  addi- 
tional mechanism  is  necessary  for  this  purpose; 
seeing  that  the  breech  must  be  so  far  opened  as  to 
admit  of  the  introduction  of  a  ball  or  shell,  and  a 
cartridge,  and  then  so  firmly  closed  as  to  resist  the 
immense  pressure  occasioned  by  the  explosion.  The 
objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  this  change  from 
the  old  system  are  many — quickliess  in  loading, 
ease  in  cleaning  after  firmg,  accurate  adjustment 
of  the  diameter  of  the  ball  to  the  calibre  of  the  gun, 
facility  in  making  the  ball  accommodate  itself  to 
the  spiral  rifle-grooves  of  the  piece,  &c. ;  but  it  is 
stUl  a  contested .  question,  especially  between  the 
rival  inventors  of  breech-loaders  and  muzzle-loaders, 
to  what  extent  these  objects  are  attained.  In 
relation  to  muskets  and  fowhng-pieceS)  Mr  Greener, 
of  Birmingham,  who  has  written  much  on  the 
subject,  disputes  the  usefulness  of  B. ;  he  denies 
that  it  is  more  safe,  more  accurate,  or  more  forcible 
than  muzide-loading ;  while  certain  advantages 
which  it  may  possess  are,  he  thinks,  counterbalanced 
by  the  greater  cost  of  the  weapon. 

The  annexed  cut — for  which,  together  with  the 


Breech-loading  Rifle. 

description,  we  are  indebted  to  Stonehenge's  excel- 
lent work.  The  Shot  Gun  and  Sporting  iJj^c— repre- 
sents part  of  the  mechanism  in  one  of  the  many 
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kinds  of  lireeoh-loaders — ^viz.,  the  Le  Eauoheaux 
or  French,  crutch  gim,  invented  about  20  years  ago, 
and  now  largely  .made  in  England  as  well  as  in 
France :  a  is  a  lever  which  opens  the  mechanism, 
hut  which  lies  flat  against  the  gun  at  other  times ; 
d  is  a  notch  which,  when  a  hows  is  liberated  from 
it,  allows  the  barrels  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  be 
easily  loaded  at  their  breech  end;  c  is  a  central 
pivot  around  which  the  movement  is  made  ;  J  is  a 
slide  that  assists  in  the  opening  and  closing.  At 
14  is  a  pin  which,  when  struck  by  the  hammer, 
transfers  the  blow  to  a  cap  inserted  in  the  cart- 
ridge. The  relative  merits  of  breech  and  muzzle 
loading  fowling-pieces  were  tested  in  1859 — 60  by 
various  trials,  under  the  management  of  the  editor 
.  of  The  Meld,  and  resulted  in  favour  of  the  breech- 
loaders. The  demand  for  the  latter  has,  in  con- 
semtenoe,  enormously  increased. 

This  subject  receives  further  notice  in  various  parts 
of  the  Encyclopaedia,  in  relation  to  certain  kinds 
of  ordnance  apd  small-arms  expressly  constructed 
on  the  B.  principle. 

BREED,  in  domestic  animals,  a  variety,  or  often 
merely  a  race  distinguished  by  the  possession  of 
particular  qualities,  but  not  differing  from  the  ordi- 
nary type  of  the  species  so  as  to  constitute  what 
naturausts  usually  designate  a  variety.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  breeds  in  animals  find  an  exact  counter- 
part in  cultivated  plants,  the  value  of  particular 
kinds  often  dependong,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
characters  scarcely  capable  of  being  defined  in  the 
language  of  scientific  description,  but  to  tiie  pro- 
duction and  perpetuation  of  which  the  attention 
of  the  cultivator  cannot  be  too  earnestly  directed. 
These,  also,  in  plants,  as  in  animals,  have  of  them- 
selves little  permanence,  and  the  preservation  or 
perpetuation  of  them  depends  upon  the  same  assi- 
duous attention  and  high  cultivation  from  which, 
taore  frequently  than  from  any  mere  accidental 
circumstances,  they  have  originated.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  the  most  improved  varieties  of  garden- 
plants  usually  degenerate  even  under  ordinary 
horticultural  treatment,  and  the  choice  pansies  of 
the  florist  lose  their  characteristic  excellences  if  a 

Elace  is  simply  assigned  to  them  in  a  common  flower- : 
order.  The  improvements  which  cultivation  has 
effected  in  the  productions  of  the  fruit,  flower, 
and  kitchen  garden  do  not,  however,  possess  an 
economic  iniportance  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  similar  improvements  in  the  cereals  and  other 
plants  cultivated  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  or  in 
the  breeds  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  domestic 
animals.  To  the  breeding  of  these,  great  attention 
has  of  late  been  paid— probably  more  since  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  c.  than  in  all  liie  previous 
history  of  the  world — and  with  results  the  magnitude 
of  which  may  in  some  measure  be  estimated  from 
the  statement  made  on  very  competent  authority, 
that  within  the  last  thirty  years  the"  weight  of 
mutton  produced  has  been  about  doubBd  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  sheep  kept.  To  the 
improvement  of  the  B.  of  horses,  attention  has 
been  paid  for  a  much  longer  time  than  to  that 
of  oxen  and  sheep;  and  to  this  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  ascribed  the  different  exceUeuces  of 
some  of  the  well-known  breeds  employed  for  very 
different  purposes.  The  use  of  the  horse  in  war, 
and  for  purposes  of  pomp  and  luxury,  appears  to 
have  been  the  reason  of  the  higher  degree  of 
attention  thus  paid  to  it,  even  from  ancient  times. 
The  Arabs  have  long  been  particularly  careful  of 
the  B.  of  their  horses,  and  diligentiy  preserve  a 
record  of  then:  pedigree.  What  is  called  blood  in 
horses,  however,  only  fits  them  in  a  higher  degree 
for  certain  purposes ;  and  with  regard  to  this  as  to 
other  animals,  the  judgment  of  the  breeder  must  be 


exercised,  as  the  perpetuation,  increase,  or  com- 
bination of  particular  qualities  may  be  the  object 
which  he  has  in  view.  Fleetness  and  strength  are 
important  qualities  in  horses,  the  extremes  of  which 
never  co-exist  in  the  same  animal,  but  of  which  a 
certain  opmbination  is  for  some  purposes  very 
desirable;  and  either  of  these  may  be  displayed 
in  a  great  degree  without  much  bottom,  or  power 
of  enduring  contiaued  severe  exertion — a  quality  of 
very  high  value.  The  properties  most  desired  in 
sheep  and  oxen  are  very  different  from  those  most 
highly  esteemed  in  the  horse — the  fleece  and  the  flesh 
bemg  chiefly  regarded  in  sheep,  the  flesh  and  the 
milk  in  oxen.  Sometimes  a  perpetuation  of  good 
qualities  is  the  great  object  of  the  breeder,  and  a 
combination  of  mem  in  the  highest  possible  degree 
is  aimed  at ;  sometimes,  the  production  of  the  largest 
possible  quantity  of  beef  or  mutton  in  the  shortest 
time  being  almost  exclusively  designed,  the  breeder 
ieglects  considerations  which  woiild  be  of  import- 
ance if  his  stock  could  not  be  improved  by  animals 
obtained  from  other  quarters.  Extraordinary  dif- 
ferences are  certainly  found  to  exist  among  animals 
of  the  same  species  in  the  readiness  with  which 
they  convert  food  into  flesh  and  fat,  and  in  the  age 
at  which  they  are  fit  for  the  hands  of  the  butcher. 
One  effect  of  the  attention  bestowed  of  late  upon 
the  breeding  of  stock,  has  been  to  supply  the 
market,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  flesh  of  younger 
animals  than  could  previously  be  sent  to  it — a 
change  evidently  tending  not  only  to  the  benefit  of 
the  farmer,  but  to  the  increase  of  the  national 
wealth ;  because  that  land,  eyen  without  increased 
produce  of  grass,  sends  a  greater  amount  of  beef  and 
mutton  to  market  within  the  same  term  of  years. 
Those  sheep  and  oxen  which  exhibit  in  the  highest 
degree  the  qualities  just  referred  to,  are  also  charac- 
terised by  shortness  of  legs,  smallness  of  bones, 
smaUness  of  head,  and  fineness  of  skin ;  qualities  the 
very  opposite  of  those  which  would  fit  the  animal 
for  a  wUd  state  and  an  independent  existence. 

Some  of  the  most  important  breeds  of  domestic 
animals  will  be  mentioned  under  their  proper  heads. 
It  remains  for  ns  only  to  allude  here  to  the  rules 
and  physiological  principles  of  breeding;  but  the 
latter,  in  so  far  as  application  of  them  has  yet  been 
found  practicable,  are  only  the  best  known  principles 
of  physiology  (q.  v.).  In  a  great  measure,  however, 
the  rules  which  guide  the  breeding  of  stock  have 
been  learned  by  experience,  and  are  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  contributions  to  science  than  as  deduc- 
tions from  it.  The  probable  relative  influence  of 
the  male  and  female  parent  upon  their  progeny,  is  a 
point  unquestionably  of  the  greatest  importance,  but 
concerning  which  widely  different  opinions  have 
been  maintained;  and  another  much  controverted 
and  important  point  is,  the  propriety  of  breeding  in 
and  in.  Practically,  the  rule  is  always  observed  by 
those  who  seek  the  improvement  of  a  breed,  of 
selecting  the  very  finest  animals  possible,  both  rnale 
and  female;  although  a  great  improvement  of  the 
existing  stock  on  a  farm  is  often  effected  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner  by  the  mere  introduc- 
tion of  males  of  better  quality.  The  dangers  of 
breeding  in  and  in  are  very  generally  acknowledged, 
even  whilst  it  is  contended  that  they  may  very 
much  be  obviated  by  careful  rejection  of  every 
faulty  animal,  and  that  in  this  way  the  utmost 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  very  highest 
improvements;  but  it  is  likewise  very  geuefaUy 
admitted  that,  if  equally  improved  individuals  can 
be  obtained  not  so  nearly  related/it  is  better  to  seek 
the  perpetuation  of  the  B.  by  their  means.  It  is  a 
rule  also  of  much  practical  importance,  that  an 
improvement  of  B.  is  to  be  attained  not  by  a  cross 
between  animals  of  very  different  breeds,  as  between 
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a,  dray-horse  and  a  race-horse,  but  only  between 
those  which  are  comparatively  similar.  The  result 
of  the  intermixture  of  very  dissimilar  breeds  is  never 
in  any  respect  satisfactory. 

BKEEDi^,  a  river  in  Cape  Colony,  flowing  chiefly 
through  the  district  of  Zwellendam,  which  con- 
tains Cape  Agulhas,  the  most  southerly  point  of 
Africa.  It  rises  in  the  Warm-Bokkeveld,  a  moun- 
taia-basin  about  lat.  33°  10'  S.,  and  long.  19°  .30'  E., 
running  first  to  the  west,  and  afterwards  to  the 
south-east;  and  it  enters  St  Sebastian's  Bay  or 
Port  Beaufort,  from  which,  upwards,  it  is  navigable 
to  a  distance  of  40  miles.  Its  exports  are  wool, 
aloes,  skins,  feathers,  grain,  butter,  cattle,  mules,  &c. 

BREEZE.    See  Wiro. 

BRB'GENZ,  a  frontier  town  of  Austria,  capital  of 
the  district  of  Vorarlberg,  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  small  river  Bregenz,  which  here  flows  into 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  between  the  Swiss  and 
Bavarian  territories,  about  80  miles  west-north-west 
of  Innspriick.  R:om  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Hohenbregenz, ,  on  a  hiU  near  the  town,  a  very 
beautiful  prospect  is  obtained  of  the  lake  and  its 
surrounding  vineyards,  &c.  B.  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  for- 
tified places  in  the  southern  part  of  Germany. 
The  inhabitants,  about  4000  in  number,  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  cattle- 
keepmg.  Cotton-spinning  and  weaving  are  also 
carried  on ;  and  articles  of  wood  and  straw  are 
manufactured.  Its  position  secures  B.  a  large 
transit-trade  in  the  produce  of  the  district.  In 
the  neighbourhood  lies  the  mountain-pass,  the 
Sregmzer-Klaicse,  formerly  a  strong  mihtary  posi- 
tion between  Swabia  and  the  Tyrol.  During  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Swedes,  in  1646,  stormed 
and  captured  the  fortress  of  B.,  and  destroyed  the 
works  in  the  pass. 

BRE'HOK  LAWS  (in  Irish,  DUgMdh  BreitJieam- 
huin — that  is,  'judges'  laws'),  the  name  usually 
given  to  the  system  of  jurisprudence  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  native  Irish  from  an  early  period 
till  towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The 
breilAeamhuin  (pronounced  brei-hoo-in,  or  breJum), 
from  whom  the  laws  had  their  name,  were  hereditary 
judges,  who  administered  justice  among  the  mem- 
bers of  their  tribe,  seated  in  the  open  air,  upon  a  few 
Bods,  on  a  hill  or  rising  ground.  The  poet  Spenser, 
in  his  View  of  tlie  State  of  Ireland,  written  in  1596, 
describes  the  B.  L.  as  ta  rule  of  right  unwritten, 
but  deUvered  by  tradition  from  one  to  another,  in 
which  oftentimes  there  appeareth  great  share  of 
equity,  in  determining  the  right  between  party  and 
party,  but  in  many  things  repugning  quite  both  to 
God's  law  and  man's :  as,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  murder,  the  brehon — that  is,  their  judge — wiU 
compoimd  between  the  murderer  and  the  friends  of 
the  party  murdered,  which  prosecute  the  action, 
that  the  malefactor  shall  give  unto  them,  or  to  the 
child  or  wife  of  him  that  is  slain,  a  recompense, 
which  they  call  an  eric  ;  by  which  vile  law  of  theirs 
many  murders  amongst  them  are  made  up  and 
smothered :  and  this  judge  being,  as  he  is  called  the 
lord's  brehon,  adjudgeth  for  the  most  part  a  better 
share  unto  his  lord,  that  is,  the  lord  of  the  soil,  or 
head  of  the  sept,  and  also,  unto  himself  for  his  judg- 
ment, a  greater  portion  than  unto  the  plaintiffs  or 
parties  grieved.'  Spenser  was  ignorant  that  pecu- 
niary compensation  for  manslaughter  had  obtained 
in  the  ancient  laws,  as  well  of  England  as  of  most 
European  nations.  He  was  mistaken,  too,  in  believ- 
ing that  the  B.  L.  was  an  imwritten  code.  Many 
manuscript  collections  of  the  B.  L.  still  exist  in 
public  and  private  libraries  ia  Ireland,  England, 
and  Belgium.    These  manuscripts  are  regarded  as 
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varying  in  date  from  the  early  part  of  the  14th  to 
the  close  of  the  16th  century.  For  the  laws  them- 
selves, a  much  higher  antiquity  is  claimed.  On  this 
point,  we  must  be  content  .to  quote  what  has  been 
said  on  the  part  of  the  very  few  persons  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  existing  collections  of  the  brehon  laws. 
'So  far  as  we  have  external  evidence,  to  guide  us,' 
say  Dr  J.  H.  Todd  and  Dr  C.  Graves,'  two  eminent 
Irish  antiquaries,  '  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  brehon  laws  have  undergone  any  material  change 
since  the  time  of  Cormao  Mac  CuiUeanain,  king  and 
bishop  of  Caahel,  who  died  908  A.  B.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  energy,  who  certainly 
promoted  the  execution  of  considerable  literary 
works,  and  under  whose  influence  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  a  systematic  compilation  of  the  laws  may 
have  been  effected.  Of  this,  however,  we  have  no 
distinct  record.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  scat- 
tered through  all  parts  of  the  laws  allusions  to  a 
general  revision  of  them  made  in  the  5th  c,  at  the 
instance  of  St  Patrick,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
certain  kings  and  learned  men,  is  said  to  have 
expunged  from  them  all  those  institutions  which 
savoured  of  paganism,  and  to  have  framed  the  code 
called  the  Seanohus  Mor.  These  same  documents 
assert  the  existence  of  still  more  ancient  written 
laws,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  ascribed  to  Cormac 
Mac  Art,  monarch  of  Ireland,  in  the  middle  of  the 
3d  century.  However  slow  we  may  be  to  acquiesce 
in  statements  of  this  kind,  which  contradict  what 
we  have  learned  concerning  the  progress  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  remaining  parts  of  Western  Europe,  we 
may  readily  admit  that  the  subject-matter  of  many 
of  the  laws  demonstrates  their  great  antiquity,  as  it 
indicates  the  primitive  nature  of  the  society  in 
which  they  prevailed.  In  spite  of  the  attempts  to 
efface  it,  traces  of  heathenism  are  stiU  discernible 
in  many  parts  of  them.  They  enumerate  various 
ordeals  of  a  pagan  character,  which  are  expressly 
termed  magical,  and  specify  the  occasions  on  which 
a  resort  to  them  was  prescribed.  There  are  also 
provisions  in  the  laws  of  marriage  which  prove  that 
Christianity  could  have  exercised  but  a  feeble  influ- 
ence at  the  time  when  they  were  enacted.  The 
language  in  which  the  brehon  laws  are  written  is  a 
convincing  proof  of  their  antiquity.  They  are  not 
composed  in  a  peculiar  dialect,  as  many  writers  have 
maintained ;  but  If  their  style  differs  from  that  of 
the  vernacular  Irish  of  the  present  day,  as  Anglo- 
Saxon  does  from  modem  English,  this  dissimilarity 
is  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  effects  of  time,  by 
which  the  orthography  and  grammatical  forms  of 
the  language  have  been  modified,  and  legal  terms 
and  phrases  of  constant  recurrence  have  become 
obsolete.'  The  world  of  letters  will  be  able,  in  no 
long  time,  to  judge  for  itself  on  the  opinions  thus 
expressed.  It  is  now  eight  or  nine  years  since  tbe 
publication  of  the  B.  L.,  at  the  charge  of  the  Irish 
government,  was  strongly  urged,  as  well  on  historical 
as  on  philological  grounds,  by  such  men  as  Guizot, 
Grimm,  and  Ranke  abroad,  and  HaUam,  Macaulay, 
and  Earl  Stanhope  at  home.  A  commission  was 
accordingly  appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  in 
1852,  '  to  direct,  superintend,  and  carry  into  effect 
the  transcription  and  translation  of  the  ancient  laws 
of  Ireland,  and  the  preparation  of  the  same  for 
publication.'  The  commissioners  intrusted  the  trans- 
cription and  translation  of  the  B.  L.  to  the  two  most 
eminent  of  Irish  scholars — Dr  John  O'Donovan,  pro- 
fessor of  Celtic  in  the  Queen's  College  at  Belfast ;  and 
Mr  Eugene  Curry,  professor  of  Irish  archaeology  in 
the  Roman  CathoUc  university  of  Ireland.  It  is 
understood  that  these  gentleinen  have  now  finished 
their  task,  and  that  the  editorship  of  the  work  has 
.been  committed  to  Mr  W.  J.  Hancock,  late  professor 
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of  political  economy  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
'fhe  publication,  it  is  reckoned,  mU  extend  to  eight 
volumes,  of  about  550  pages  each;  and  will  be  simi- 
lar in  plan  and  form  to  that-of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
ancient  Welsh  laws  printed  by  the  Record  Commis- 
sioners in  1840  and  1841.  Along  with  the  Irish 
text,  an  English  translation  will  oe*  Even,  accom- 
panied with  preliminary  dissertations,  dosaaries,  and 
indexes.  What  has  transpired  of  the  B.  L.  warrants 
the'  expectation  that  they  wiU  give  a  vivid  and 
characteristic  picture  of  the  poUty  and  social  life  of 
a  Celtic  people.  ■  ' 

BEEISA'OH,  Alt,  a  very  old  town  of  the  gra,nd 
duchy  of  Baden,  situated  on  an  isolated  basalt  hill 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Jlhine,  about  12  miles  west 
of  Freiburg.  As  early  as  the  tinie  of  Julius  Cses^r, 
Mans  Srisiacus  was  known  as  a  strong  military 
position,  and  was  taken  by  Ariovistns  when  he 
mvaded  Gaul.  Being  regarded  as. the  key  to  the 
west  of  Grermany,  it  was  a  prominent  scene  of  action 
during  the  Thirty  Years';  War,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  it  was  ceded  to  the  ^French.  During  the 
next  century,  it  frequently  changed  masters,  now 
belonging  to  France,  and  now  to  Austria.  The 
French  destroyed  its  fortifications  in  1744,  and 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  in  1793,  part  of  the 
town  was  burned  by  them.  In  1806,  the  French 
handed  it  over  to  the  House  of  Baden.  The  minster 
of  St  Stephen  is  a  venerable  structure  in  good  pre- 
servation, and  contains  several  old  monuments. 
Pop.  3200. 

BEEI'TENFBLD,  a  village  and  manor  of  Saxony, 
about  '5  miles  north  of  Leipsic.  It  is  historically 
remarkable  for  three  battles,  fought  on  a  plain  in 
its  neighbourhood.  The  first  of  these,  between 
the  Swedes  and  the  Imperiahsts,  which  was  fought 
on  the  7th  September  1631,  was  of  the  highest 
importance  to  Europe,  as  it  secured  the  permanency 
of  Protestantism  and  the  freedom  of  Germany. 
Tilly's  pride  had  reached  its  highest  point  after 
the  fall  of  Magdeburg,  which  took  place  on  the 
10th  of  May  1631 ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  he  advanced  against  the 
Saxons,  with  an  army  of  about  40,000  men,  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  the  elector,  John  George  I. 
(who  would  not  submit  to  the  edict  of  restitu- 
tion, and  was  treating  with  the  Swedish  king, 
Gustavus  Adolphus),  mto  an  alliance  with  the 
emperor.  Ko  other  way  remained  than  for  the 
elector  to  join  the  Swedish  king;  who  had  just 
entered  Pomerania.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  joined  by 
the  Saxons,  advanced  towards  Leipsic,  where  Tilly 
lay,  who  advanced  into  the  plain  of  Breitenfeli 
The  imperial  forces  were  completely  defeatedj  and 
their  three  most  distinguished  generals,  TiUy, 
Pappenheim,  and  FUrstenberg,  wounded.  The 
second  battle  which  B.  witnessed  again  resulted  in 
the  triimiph  of  Swedish  valour :  it  took  place  on  the 
23d  of  October  1642;  between  the  Swedes,  headed 
by  Torstenson,  one  of  the  pupils  of  Gustavus,  who 
had  invested  Leipsic,  and  the  Archduke  Leopold, 
with  General  Picoolomini,  who  were  advancing  from 
Dresden  to  its  relief.  The  Swedes  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  Imperialists,  who  fled  into 
Bohemia,  leaving  behind  them  46  cannon,  121  flags, 
69  standards,  and  the  whole  of  their  baggage.  The 
third  battle  of  which  B.  was  the  scene,  was  fought 
on  the  16th  of  October  1813,  and  was  part  of  the 
great  contest  known  as  the  battle  of  Leipsic. 

BRE'MEK,  one  of  the  four  free  cities  of  Ger- 
many, is  situated  on  the  Weser,  about  SO  miles 
froin.  its  mouth.  Pop.  69,000,  nearly  all  Pro- 
testants. B.  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  the 
New  Town — ^the  former  on  the  right,  the  latter 
on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  which  is  spanned  by 


two  bridges.  The  ramparts  and  bastions  round 
the  old  town  have  been  levelled,  and  formed  into 
public  promenades,  which  are  laid  out  with  excel- 
lent taste.  Among  the  principal  buildings,  the 
Cathedral  (built  about  1160),  the  Gothic  Town-hall 
(begun  about  1405),  with  its  famous  wine-cellar, 
saidito  contain  hook  of  the  vintage  of  1624,  the 
Exchange,  the  Museum,  and  the  Observatory  of  Dr 
Olbers,  from  which  he  discovered  the  planets  Pallas 
and  Vesta,!  are  remarkable.  Tlie  position  of  B. 
makes  it  the  emporium  of  Brunswick,  Hesse,  and 
other  countries  through  ,  ,whi5h  the  Weser  flows. 
Besides  its  exceUeut  water-communication,  it  is  con- 
nected by  railways  with  the  whole  of  Western  and 
Central  Germany.  B.  is  an  exceedingly  thriving 
place,  its  trade  ha,ving  more  than  d.oubled  within 
the  last  ten  years. '  Large  vessels  stop  at  Bremer- 
hafen,.  where  there  is  a  spacious  harbour  con- 
structed, about  38  miles  below  B.,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  electric  telegraph.  Vessels  not  draw- 
ing more  than  7  feet  of  water  can  come  up  to  the 
town  itself.  B.  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  the  West  liidies, 
Africa,  the  East  Indies,  China,  and  Australia.  Its 
great  foreign  trade,  however,  is-  with  the  United 
States,  from  which  alone,  in  1858,  it  imported  pro- 
duce of  the  estimated  value  of  8,617,400  dollars, 
expqrtmg  in  return  goods  to  the  value  of  10,452,100 
dollars.  With  the  exception  of  Liverpool,  no  port 
in  Europe  ships  so  many  emigrants  to  the  Umted 
States  as  B.,  through  its  main  port  at  Brenierhafen. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  arriving  at  B.  in  1858 
was  2929,  and  the  number  departing,  3043.  The 
number  of  ships  belonging  to  the  port  was  279,' 
with  an  aggregate  burden  of  124:,775  tons.  In  the 
same  year,  the  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to 
£8,232,000,  exports  to  about  £8,000,000,  a  very  great 
decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  espe- 
cially in  imports,  which  then  amounted  to  nearly 
£11,000,000,  and  the  exports  to  £9,000,000.  The 
chief  imports  are  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  rice, 
skins,  dye-woods,  wines,  timber,  hemp,  &o.  The 
exports  consist  of  wooUen  goods,  linens,  glass,  rags, 
wool,  hemp,  hides,  oilrcake,  wooden  toys,  &o.  Large 
quantities  of  tobacco  are  re-exported.  In  1851, 
it  was  computed  that  no  fewer  than  5000  hands 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  but  an 
increase  of  duty  has  greatly  checked  the  trade,  not 
a  quarter  of  that  number  now  being  employed.  B. 
has  also  manufactures  of  wooUena  and  cottons,  paper 
and  starch,  and  extensive  ship-building  yards, 
;  breweries,  distilleries,  and  sugar-refineries.  It  has 
regular  steam-communication  with  New  York,  and 
i  also  with  HuU. 

B.  first  became  of  historical  note  in  the  8th  c, 
when  it  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  by  Charle- 
magne. It  soon  attaihed  considerable  commer- 
cial importance,  and  became  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Hanseatic  League  (q.  v.).  Having 
frequently  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  French,  it 
was,  in  1810,  incorporated  with  that  empire;  but  it 
recovered  its  independence  in  1813,  and  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  was  admitted,  in  1815,  as  one  of 
the  Hanse  towns,  into  the  Germanic  confederation. 
The  area  Of  the  republic,  of  which  it  is  the  capital, 
is  about  100  square  nules;  the  total  population, 
including  the  town  of  B.,  about  89,000.  The 
government  is  intrusted  to  a  senate  composed  of 
four  burgomasters,  two  syndics,  and  twenty-four 
councillors,  and  to  a  convention  of  resident  bur- 
gesses paying  a  certain  amount  of  taxes. 

BREMEK,  Fb^deeika,  the  well-known  Swedish 
novelist,  was  born  at  Abo,  ia  FuJand,  in  1802 ;  but 
when  she  was  only  three  years  old,  her  father  removed 
to  Sweden,  where  he  became  a  landed  prpprietor. 
According  to  the  accoimta  of  it  given  by  herself  in 
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a  letter  to  her  friend  and  translator,  Mrs  Howitt, 
her  early  life  appears  to  have  been  outwardly  un- 
eventful,, thougn  '  witli  humility  she  confesses  that 
she  always  regarded  herself  as  a  heroine.'  As  a 
child  of  eight,  she  had  already  begun  to  write  verses ; 
and  the  works  of  German  poets,  Schiller  more 
especially,  exercised  a  most  powerful  influence  over 
her  youthful  imagination.  Her  original  novels  first 
made  their  appearance  under  the  general  title 
Tekningar  ur  Hvardagslifoet,  at  Stockholm,  in  1835. 
It  was  not,  howevei^  tUl  1842  that  the  English 
public  hailed  with  delight  the  appearance,  in  an 
English  dress,  of  Tlie  NeiglAouTs,  perhaps  the  most 
universally  popular  of  all  Frederika  B.'s  charming 
pictures  of  domestic  life  in  Sweden.  Encouraged  by 
its  enthusiastic  reception,  Mrs  Howitt  subsequently 
published  translations  of  The  Diary,  The  H.  Family, 
Tlte  Presidents  Daughters,  Brothers  and  Sisters,  Life 
in  Dalecarlia,  and  T!ie  Midniglit  Sun.  In  1849,  Miss 
B.  visited  the  United  States,  and  there  spent  two 
years,  passing  some  time  in  England  on  her  return. 
In  her  Homes  of  the  New  World,  published  simul- 
taneously in  England,  America,  and  Sweden,  in 
1853,  she  not  only  presents  us  with  exqiiisite 
descriptions  of  scenery,  and  vivid  pictures  of  social 
Ufe,  but  with  sound  and  comprehensive  views  on 
political  and  moral  subjects.  Eetuming  to  her  home 
in  Sweden,  to  find  a  beloved  sister  removed  from  it 
by  death.  Miss  B.  has  since  devoted  her  talents  and 
energies  no  longer  to  Hterature,  but  to  the  carrying 
out  of  certain  phUauthropic  objects,  in  which  she 
has  throughout  life  felt  deep  interest,  more  especially 
the  education  of  the  poorest  classes.  As  a  writer  of 
fiction,  she  is  eminently  distinguished  for  feminine 
deUcacy,  shrewd  sense,  a  pleasant  vein  of  humour, 
deep  knowledge  of  himian  nature,  and  a  graphic 
and  forcible  style.  Her  works  have  been  translated 
into  almost  aU  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  have 
everywhere  been  deservedly  popiflar. 

BRENSTTS,  the  name,  or  rather  the  title  of 
several  Gallic  princes,  is  probably  a  Latinised  form 
of  the  Kymrio  word  Brenhin,  which  signifies  a  king. 
The  most  famous  B.  was  that  leader  of  the  Gauls 
who,  in  390  B.  c,  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  hurry- 
ing through  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  at  the 
head  of  70,000  men,  encountered  and  overthrew  on 
the  banks  of  the  AUia  (q.  v.)  the  Eoman  army. 
Had  the  barbarians  immediately  followed  up  their 
advantage,  Eome  might  have  been  obliterated  from 
the  earth;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  they  abandoned 
themselves  to  drunken  delights  on  the  battle-field, 
and  gave  the  Komans  time  to  fortify  the  Capitol, 
whither  were  removed  all  the  treasures  and  holy 
tilings  of  the  city.  "When  B.  entered  the  gates,  he 
found  that  all  the  inhabitants  had  fled,  with  the 
exception  of  the  women,  chUdren,  and  old  men,  the 
last  of  whom,  with  pathetic  heroism,  had  resolved 
not  to  survive  the  destruction  of  their  homes,  and 
so,  the  chief  among  them,  clothed  in  their  robes  of 
sacerdotal  or  consular  dignity,  and  sitting  in  the 
curule  chairs,  waited  the  approach  of  their  enemies, 
and  received  their  death  in  majestic  silence.  B., 
having  plundered  the  city,  now  besieged  the  Capitol 
for  six  months.  During  the  beleaguerment  occurred 
the  famous  night-attack,  which  would  have  been 
successful  had  not  the  cackling  of  the  geese,  kept  in 
Juno's  temple,  awakened  the  garrison.  At  length, 
however,  the  Eomans  were  compelled  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  besiegers.  They  offered  1000 
lbs.  of  gold  for  their  ransom,  which  was  agreed  to. 
Accordmg  to  Polybius,  B.  and  his  Gauls  returned 
home  in  safety  with  their  booty  j  but  the  rather 
mythical  Roman  traditions  affiriin  that,  just  as  the 
Gauls  were  leaving  the  city,  CamiHus,  who  had  been 
recalled  from  banishment,  and  appointed  dictator, 
appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army,  attacked  them, 
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and,  in  two  bloody  battles,  slew  the  whole  o^  the 
barbarians  to  a  man. 

Another  B.,  who  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in 
history,  was  that  GaDic  chief  who  invaded  Greece, 
279  B.C.,  at  the  head  of  150,000  foot  and  61,000 
horse.  After  desolating  Macedonia,  B.  forced  his 
way  through  Thessaly  to  Thermopylae.  The  Grecian 
army  fled  at  his  approach.  B.  now  rushed  on  with 
a  division  of  his  great  host  to  Delphi,  which  he 
had  resolved  to  plunder;  but  the  Delphians,  having 
taken  up  a  very  advantageous  position  on  some 
rocks,  resisted  his  further  progress.  Assisted  by 
the  terrors  of  an  earthquake  and  a  terrible  storm, 
besides,  according  to  reverential  tradition,  by  the 
supernatural  help  of  ApoUo,  they  utterly  routed  the 
Gauls,  who  fled  in  dismay.  B.  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  drank  himself  to  death  in  despair. 

BRENT  GOOSE,  or  BRENT  BARNACLE. 
This  bird  has  been  already  noticed  under  Baenacle 
(q.  v.).  we  add  here  a  few  sentences  from  Colonel 
Hawker's  Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmm,  which 
we  borrow  from  Yarrell's  British  Birds.  They  refer 
to  wild-fowl  shooting  on  the  coasts  of  Dorsetshire 
and  Hampshire.  '  Towards  November  or  December, 
we  have  the  Brent  Geese,  which  are  always  wild, 
unless  in  very  hard  weather.  In  cahn  weather, 
these  geese  have  the  cunning,  in  general,  to  leave  the 
mud  as  soon  as  the  tide  flows  high  enough  to  bear 
an  enemy;  and  then  they  go  off  to  sea,  and  feed  on 
the  drifting  weeds.  To  kifl  Brent  Geese  by  day,  get 
out  of  sight  in  a  small  punt,  at  low  water,  and  keep 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  edge  of  the  sea.  You  wiU 
then  hear  them  coining  like  a  pack  of  hounds  in 
full  cry,  and  they  wiH  repeatedly  pass  within  fair 
shot,  provided  you   are  well   concealed,  and  the 
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weather  is  windy  to  make  them  fly  low.  Before 
you  flre  at  them,  spring  suddenly  up,  and  these 
awkward  birds  will  be  in  such  a  fright  as  to  hover 
together  and  present  a  mark  like  a  barii-door.' — The 
extensive  muddy  and  sandy  flats  between  Holy 
Island  and  ,  the  coast  of  Northumberland  are  a 
^eat  winter  resort  of  this  species.  It  is  also  par- 
ticularly abundant  on  muddy  and  sandy  flats  in 
Cromarty  Bay.  The  markets,  both  of  London  and 
Edinburgh,  are  well  supplied  with  it  during  winter. 
The  B.  G.  is  known  in  some  parts  of  England  as  the 
Black  Goose ;  it  is  considered  the  most  deHcate  for 
table  of  all  its  tribe,  and  is  perhaps  as  much  sought 
after  as  any.  The  B.  G.  differs  m  its  habits  from 
the  common  gray  lag  and  several  other  species,  inas- 
much as  it  never  feeds  on  fresh- water  herbage,  its 
tastes  being  exclusively  salinous.  B.  G.  may  be 
distinguished,  when  on  the  wing,  by  their  black 
bodies  and  white  tails.  Folkhard,  in  his  excellent 
work  The  Wild  Fowler,  gives  much  interesting 
information  regarding  this  bird. 
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BEE'KTA  (MedoacMS  Major),  a  river  of  North 
Italy,  rises  from  two  small  lakes  in  the  Tyrol ;  flows 
first  in  a  southern,  then  in  an  eastern  course  through 
the  Venetian  territory;  passes  the  towns  .Cismona 
and  Bassano ;  receives  an  arm  of  the  Bacchiglione 
below  Padua,  where  it  becomes  navigable ;  and  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  at  the  haven  of  Brondolo. 
The  ancient  bed  of  the  B.  was,  some  centuries  ago, 
altered  by  -tie  Venetians,  who  feared  that  their 
lagoons  might  be  choked  with  sand  by  its  floods. 
Afterwards,  the  old  bed  of  the  river  was  made  use 
of  as  a  oansJ — the  Namglio  di  Brenta  Magra,  which 
forms  the  chief  communication  by  water  between 
Venice  and  Padua ;  while  the  B.  is  but  little,  used 
for  navigation. 

BEENTA'NO,  Clemens,  known  as  a  novelist 
and  dramatic  poet,  and  as  the  brother  of  Goethe's 
'Bettina,'  was  bom  at  Erankfort-on-the-Maiue, 
1777.  He  studied  at  Jena,  and  afterwards  resided 
successively  at  Frankfort,  Heidelberg,  Vienna,  and 
Berlin.  In  1818,  through  a  morbid  discontent  with 
himself  and  his  fellow-men,  he  retired  to  the  cloister 
at  Dulmen,  in  Miinster.  Latterly,  he  resided  at 
Begensbnrg,  Munich,  and  Erankiort-on-the^Maine, 
where  he  led  the  life  of  a  recluse,  and  gained  a 
considerable  reputation  on  iaccount  of  his  sarcastic 
wit.  •  He  died  at  Aschaffenburg,  on  the  28th  of 
June  1842.  In  his  earliest  poems  the  peculiarities 
of  the  '  romantic  school '  of  his  time  are  carried  to 
excess.  His  dramatic  productions,  such  as  The  Merry 
Musicians,  a  Musical  Dra/ma  (Frankfort,  1803),  in 
which  there  are  some  gems  of  lyric  poetry.  Ponce 
de  Leon  (Gottingen,  1804),  &o.,  are  characterised 
by  great  'dramatic  power,  amusing  though  rather 
far-fetched  wit,  and  a  wonderful  flow  of  humour. 
Perhaps  his  most  successful  piece  as  a  drama  is  Tlie 
Founding  of  Prague  (Pesth,  1816).  B.  was  most 
successful  in  his  smaller  novels,  particularly  in  the 
History  of  Caspar  the  Brave  and  Hie  Fair  Annerl 
(2d  edit.  Berlin,  1831),  which  German  critics  call  a 
'  cJief-d'ceuvre  in  miniature.'  His  last  work,  the 
legend  of  GoJed,  Hinkd,  and  Oaheleia  (Frankfort, 
1838),  was  intended  as  a  satire  upon  the  times  in 
which  he  lived:  He  has  received  the  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  his  countryinen  for  his  renova- 
tion of  the  good  old  history  of  George  Wickram 
of  Kolmar,  which  he  pubKdied  imder  the  title  of 
The  Thread  of  Gold  [Der  Goldfadm,  Heidelb.  1809). 
BRE'NTFORD,  the  county  town  of  Middlesex, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Brent,  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Thames,  7  miles  west-south-west  of  London,  and 
where  the  Thames  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  leading 
to  Kew.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  irregular 
street.  Pop.  6057.  It  has  large  gin-distiUeries,  a 
soap-work,  and  the  works  of  the  West  London 
Water  Company.  There  are  many  market-gardens 
in  the  vicinity.  Here  Ironside  defeated  the  Danes 
in  1016,  after  expeUing  them  from  London;  in  1558, 
six  martyrs  were  burned  at  the  stake ;  and  in  1642, 
the  Royalists  under  Rupert  defeated  the  Parlia- 
mentarians under  Colonel  Hollis. 

BRE'SCIA,  a  city  of  Lombardy,  Korth  Italy, 
about  60  miles  east-north-east  of ,  Milan.  It  is 
romantically  situated  on  the  rivers  Mella  and 
Garza,  in  a  wide  fertile  plain,  at  the  base  of  several 
hUls.  The  railway  from  Milan  to  Venice  passes 
through  Brescia.  The  city  is  for  the  most  part 
regularly  built,  and,  besides  two  cathedrals,  the  old 
and  the  new,  it  has  numerous  ancient  churches, 
adorned  with  pictures  and  frescoes,  including  many 
by  masters  of  the  Venetian  School.  Severd  inter- 
esting antiquities  have  been  discovered.  It  has  a 
valuable  public  library,  with  many  rare  manu- 
scripts. The  population,  in  1847,  was  estimated  at 
36,000 ;  but  since  then,  chiefly  owing  to  the  restrictive 


and  oppressive  character  of  the  late  Austrian 
government,  it  has  considerably  decreased.  B.  has 
manufactures  of  woollen,  sUk,  leather,  paper,.  &c., 
and  its  wine  is  of  good  quality.  The  old  name  of 
B.  was  Brixia,  and  its  inhabitants  were  allied  with 
the  Romans  when  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps.  It 
was  captured  by  the  Huns  during  their  migrations, 
and  afterwards  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
Longobards,  Charlemagne,  the  Franks,  and  the 
Germans.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  under 
Gaston  de  Foix  in  1512,  when  it  is  stated  that 
more  than  40,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  massacred. 
The  city  never  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
that  inhuman  sack  and  pillage.  In  March  1849, 
B.,  as  the  only  important  town  opposed  to  Austrian 
rule  in  Lombardy,  was  besieged  by  Haynau,  and 
forced  to  capitulate  on  very  disadvantageous  terms. 

BRE'SLAU,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Silesia,  Prussia,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ohlau  and  Oder.  Next  to  Berlin,  it  is  the 
most  populous  city  in  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
its  inhabitants  numbering  129,747,  three-fourths 
of  whom  are  Protestants.  The  Oder  divides  it 
into  two  parts,  which  are  connected  by  numerous 
handsome  bridges.  The  fortifications  have  been 
converted  into  beautiful  promenades,  and  the  ditch 
has  been  transformed  into  an  ornamental  sheet  of 
water.  The  streets  of  the  new  portion  of  B.  are 
spacious  and  regular,  and  the  houses  stately 
and  handsome,  affording  a  pleasant  contrast  to 
the  sombre,  massive  structures  of  the  old  town. 
Educational  institutions  are  numerous,  including 
a  university  founded  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  I. 
ifl  1702,  and  now  accommodating  from  600  to  700 
students.  The  library  contains  300,000  volumes. 
B.  has  many  churches,  the  most  remarkable  being 
the  Protestant  church  dedicated  to  St  Elizabeth, 
with  a  steeple  364  feet  in  height  (the  highest 
in  Prussia),  and  a  splendid  organ.  The  position 
of  B.,  in  the  centre  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  the  province,  secures  it  a  large  trade,  which  its 
railway  connection  with  all  the  important  cities 
on  every  side,  in  addition  to  the  facilities  of  com- 
munication which  the  Oder  affords,  enables  it  to 
turn  to  the  best  account.  It  has  manufactures  of 
linen,  wooUens,  cotton,  silks,  lace,  jewellery,  earthen- 
ware, soap,  alum,  starch,  &c.,  and  upwards  of  100 
distilleries;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  metals,  timber, 
hemp,  and  flax.  B.  is  a  city  of  Slavonic  origin,  and 
was  for  many  centuries  occupied  alternately  by  the 
Poles  and  the  Bohemians.  It  afterwards  passed  to 
Austria,  from  which  it  was  taken  by  Frederick  II. 
of  Prussia,  in  1741.  Six  years  afterwards,  it  was 
captured  by  the  Austrians,  after  a  bloody  battle, 
but  retaken  by  Frederick  in  about  a  month.  From 
that  time  until  1814,  when  its  fortifications  were 
completely  demolished,  it  was  frequentiy  besieged. 

BRE'SSAY,  one  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  east  of  the 
Mainland,  and  separated  from  Lerwick  by  Bressay 
Sound.  It 'is  6  miles  long  and  2  broad,  and  is 
composed  of  Devonian  rocks.  It  supphed  Lerwick 
with  peat,  until  the  proprietor,  fearing  that  the  peat 
might  be  exhausted,  stopped  exportation;  and  it  con- 
tinues to  supply  the  Shetland  Isles  with  slates.  Pop. 
885,  chiefly  fishermen.  Bressay  Sound  is  one  of  the 
finest  natural  harbours  in  the  world,  and  is  a  ren- 
dezvous for  herring-boats,  and  for  all  whalers  and 
other  vessels  pro'ceeding  north.  East  of  B.,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  narrow  and  dangerous  sound,  is 
a  rocky  isle,  called  Noss,  6  miles  in  circuit,  girt  on 
aU  sides  by  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  rising  abruptly 
from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  nearly  600  feet,  with 
9,  flattish  top.  A  detached  rock,  or  holm,  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  Noss,  is  communicated  with 
by  means  of  a  cradle  or  wooden  chair  run  on  strong 
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ropes,  stretched  across  a  yawning  gulf,  and  admitting 
a  man  with  a  sheep  to  be  drawn  over  at  a  time. 

BBEST,  a  strongly  fortified  city,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Finistfere,  France,  and  one  of  the  chief 
naval  stations  of  the  empire,  is  situated  in  lat.  48° 
24'  N.,  and  long.  4°  2^  W.,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Bay  or  Road  of  Brest,  which  forms  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  worl4  having  ample  room  for  500 
ships  of  the  line.  The  only  entrance  to  the  bay  is  by 
a  narrow  channel  called  Le  Ooidet,  which  is  scarcely 
a  mile  wide,  and  is  strongly  defended  by  batteries ; 
the  difiGiculty  and  danger  of  access  to  hostile  ships 
being  increased  by  certain  rocks  which,  rising  in 
the  centre  of  the  channel,  obhge  vessels  to  pass 
close  in  front  of  the  guns  of  the  forts.  The  small 
river  Penfel  flows  through  the  town,  which  is,  on  the 
whole,  irregularly  built  on  an  uneven  site,  and  has 
steep,  narrow,  dark,  and  very  dirty  streets.  In  some 
parts,  communication  between  the  lower  and  upper 
parts  of  the  town  can  be  effected  only  by  stairs. 
The  new  quarter,  the  parade,  and  the  quays,  are 
more  cleanly.  B.  has  extensive  ship-building  yards, 
rope-walks,  store-houses,  &c. ;  its  industry,  indeed, 
is  confined  entirely  to  the  equipment  of  the  navy 
in  its  various  branches.  The  Bagne  (q.  v.)  aflFor<& 
accommodation  for  about  4000  galley-slaves.  Pop., 
exclusive  of  garrison  and  convicts,  41,512.  B.  is 
a  very  ancient  place,  but  it  was  not  of  much 
importance  until  the  17th  century.  Its  splendid 
position  made  it  an  object  of  contention  to 
French,  EngUsh,  and  Spaniards.  In  1631,  Cardinal 
Richelieu  resolved  to  make  it  a  naval  station,  and 
commenced  the  fortifications,  which  were  com- 
pleted by  Vauban,  but  have  since  been  greatly 
extended.  In  1694,  the  English  under  Lord  Berkeley 
were  repulsed  here  with  great  loss.  In  1794,  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  French  fleet,  under 
Admiral  ViUaret-Joyeuse,  was  defeated  oflf  B. 
by  the  Enghsh  fleet  under  Admiral  Howe,  who 
captured  six  ships  of  the  line,  and  sank  another. 

BRBTAGNE,  orBEI'TTANY  (Britannia  Minor), 
a  peninsula  in  the  north-west  of  France,  formerly  a 
province,  and  now  divided  into  the  departments  of 
Finistfere,  C6tes-du-Nord,  Morbihan,  Loire-Inf6rieure, 
and  Ille-et-Vilaine,  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  on 
the  N.,  W.,  and  S.  W.  Though  the  height  of  the 
mountains  is  nowhere  considerable,  their  structure 
gives  to  the  peninsula  a  wild  and  savage  aspect. 
Clay-slate  forma  the  centre  of  the  country,  and 
masses  of  granite  rise  in  the  north  and  the  south. 
The  climate  is  often  foggy,  and  subject  to  violent 
storms  of  wind.  Large  fa-acts  of  land  lie  unculti- 
vated; but  in  the  well- watered  valleys,  vegetation 
is  luxuriant.  In  ancient  times,  B.,  under  -,  the 
name  of  Armorioa,  was  the  central  seat  of  the 
confederated  Armorican  tribes,  who  were  of  Celtic 
and  Kymric  origin.  Traces  of  them  still  remain 
in  the  old  Kymric  dialect  of  the  three  most  west- 
erly departments,  and  in  the  numerous  so-called 
Druidical  monuments.  The  name  Armorica  was 
changed  for  that  of  B.,  in  consequence  of  the  muner- 
ous  immigrations  from  Great  Britain  in  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries.  The  peculiar,  shut-in  situation,  and 
the  characteristics  of  soil  and  climate  in  B.,  seem 
to  have  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  character  of 
•its  people.  The  Breton  has  generally  a  tinge  of 
melancholy  in  his  disposition;  but  often  conceals, 
under  a  diiJl  and  indifferent  exterior,  a  lively  imagin- 
ation and  strong  feelings.  '  The  tenacity  with  which 
the  Breton  clings  to  the  habits  and  belief  of  his 
forefathers,  is  apparent  by  his  retention  of  the  Celtic 
language  almost  universiUly  in  Basse  B.,  and  by  his 
quaint  costume,  which  in  many  districts  is  that  of 
the  16th  century.'  The  greater  number  of  the 
people  are  foimd  to  be  ignorant  and  coarse  in  their 
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manners,  and  their  agriculture  is  of  a  very  rude 
character,  by  no  means  calculated  to  develop  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country.  Until  within 
recent  years,  B.  had  escaped  the  observation  of 
tourists ;  but  it  has  now  been  found  out,  and  seems 
likely  to  be  considerably  run  upon,  as  well  as  to 
have  a  pretty  extensive  literature  of  its  own.  It 
will  be  some  time  yet  before  it  is  exhausted,  and 
apart  from  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  it  possesses 
great  interest,  as  the  only  place  where  men  can  be 
seen  hving  and  acting  much  as  our  forefathers  did 
three  centuries  ago.  Under  the  Romans,  the  country, 
after  58  B.C.,  was  made  the  Provincia  Lugduneneis 
7'ertia;  but  its  subjugation  was  hardly  more  than 
nominal,  and  it  was  entirely  liberated  in  the  4th  c, 
when  it  was  divided  into  several  allied  repubHoan 
states,  which,  afterwards,  were  changed  into  petty 
monarchies.  B.  became  subject  to  the  Franks  in, 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  and  was  handed  over  by 
Charles  the  Simple  to  the  Northmen  in  912.  After 
some  fierce  struggles,  the  Bretons  appear  to  have  at 
length  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  the  Norman 
dukes.  Geoffiroi,  Count  of  Rennes,  was  the  first  to 
assume  the  title  of  Duke  of  Bretagne  in  992.  The 
duchy  of  B.  was  incorporated  with  Fra,nce  in  1532, 
by  Francis  I.,  to  whom  it  had  come  by  marriage, 
and  subsequently  "shared  in  the  general  fortunes 
of  the  empire,  but  retained  a  local  parliament 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  Dming 
the  Revolution,  B.,  which  was  intensely  loyal,  was 
the  arena  of  sanguinary  conflicts,  and  especially  of 
the  movements  of  the  Chouans  (q.  v.),  who  re- 
appeared as  recently  as  18.32.  Daru,  Histoire  de  B. 
(Par.  1826) ;  Roujoux,  Histoire  des  Eois  et  des  Dues 
de  B.  (Par.  1829);  Courson,  Histoire  des  Peuples 
Bretons  dans  la  Gaule  et  dans  les  Hes  Britanniques.' 
(Par.  1847). 

BRETIGNY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eure-et-Loir,  about  6  miles  south-east 
of  Chartres,  on  the  railway  between  Paris  and 
Orleans.  B.  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where,  in 
1360,  Edward  III.  concluded  a  peace  with  France, 
by  which  John  II.  of  France  was  released  from  his 
captivity  in  England,  on  agreeing  to  pay  3  milHon 
crowns  for  his  ransom,  England  renouncing  her  pre- 
tensions to  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Tonraine, 
and  being  confirmed  in  her  possession  of  Gascony, 
Guienne,  and  several  other  parts  in  France  recently 
acquired  by  conquest. 

BRETON  DE  LOS  HERREROS,  Don  Maijdel, 
the  most  popular  of  modern  Spanish  poets,  was  bom 
19th  December  1800,  at  Quel,  in  the  province  of 
Logrofio;  received  his  earliest  education  in  Madrid; 
and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  from  1814 
to  1822.  Subsequently,  he  held  several  situations 
under  government,  but  always  lost  them  on  account 
of  his  expression  of  liberal  opinion.  As  early  as 
his  17th  year,  he  wrote  a  comedy,  entitled  A  la 
Vejez  Viruelas,  which,  in  1824,  was  brought  upon 
the  stage  with  great  success.  Since  then,  he  has 
furnished  theatrical  managers  with  more  than  150 
pieces,  partly  original,  partly  adaptations  from  the 
older  Sj)anish  classics,  and  partly  translations  from 
the  Italian  and  French,  most  of  which  have  been 
highly  popular.  In  addition  to  these,  B.  has  pub- 
lished Poesias  Sueltas  (Madrid,  1831,  and  Paris, 
1840) ;  several  volumes  of  satirical  verse ;  and 
recently  (Madrid,  1858),  a  long  humorous  poem, 
called  La  Desverijuenza,  Poema  Jocoserio.  All  B.'s 
poems  are  remarkable  for  their  singularly  sweet, 
yet  powerful  diction,  and  for  the  harmony  of  the 
versification.  His  pecuhar  sphere  is  the  comic  and 
the  satirical,  in  which  the  Spanish  or  national 
qualities  of  his  genius  find  their  freest  expression, 
and  in  which  also   he    displays    most    ease    and 
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self-relianoe.  A  complete  edition  of  B.'s  works, 
excepting  La  Desverguenza,  was  oommenced  at 
Madrid  in  1850. 

BRETSCHNEIDER,  Hbinbioh  GorrrRiED,  a 
man  remarkable  for  his  unsettled  life,  eccentric 
habits,  and  satirical  writings,  was  born  at  Gcra, 
March  6,  1739.  He  was  first  sent  for  education  to 
the  Institute  of  Herrnhuters  at  Elbersdorf,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Gymnasium  at  Gera.  He  became 
caiptain  of  horse  in  a  Prussian  volunteer  corps,  in 
wHoh  service  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  retained  in 
a  French  fortification  till  17.63.  In  1775,  B.  visited 
England,  France,  and  Holland;  and  in  1778  was 
nominated  librarian  to  the  university  of  pfen, 
where  he  wag  persecuted  by  the  Jesuits,  whose 
hatred  he  had  excited.  This  circumstance  brought 
him  under  the  notice  of  Joseph  II.,  who,  in  1782, 
appointed  him  one  of  the  inspectors  of  studies. 
He  died  1st  November  1810.  B.  was  the  author 
of  tales,  poems,  and  satires.  The  latter  are  attacks 
upon  every  kind  of  injustice  and  falsehood.  In  his 
'Almanac  of  the  Saints  (Almanach  der  Seiligen) 
for  the  year  1788,  with  Copper-plates  and  Music, 
printed  at  Rome,  with  the  permission  of  the  Prin- 
cipals,' the  priesthood  is  severely  attacked,  and  the 
legends  of  the  inonks  ridiculed.  Like  Nicolai,  B. 
was  very  bitter  against  the  'Werther'  mania  which 
was  so  prevalent  in  his  time. 

BRETSCHNEIDER,  Karl  Gottlieb,  a  dis- 
tinguished German  theologian,  born  11th  February 
1776,  at  Gersdorf,  in  Saxony,  studied  theology  at 
Leipsic,  was  appointed  pastor  at  Schneeberg  in 
1807,  general  superintendent  at  Gotha  in  1816,  and 
in  1840  obtained  the  dignity  of  councillor  of  the 
Upper  Consistory.  He  died  22d  January  1848. 
B.  nas  acquired  a  reputation  for  sober,  reflective, 
rationalistic  thought.  The  character  of  his  intellect 
rendered  him  unable  to  enter  into  the  profound 
speculations  of  men  like  Schleiermacher  and  Schel- 
Img;  but  nevertheless  by  his  diligence,  clear,  inci- 
sive understanding,  and  strength  of  character,  he 
has  secured  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of 
German  theology.  His  most  important  work  in 
dogmatics  is  the  Manual  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  (2  vols.,  Leip.  1814—1818).  In  1824,  B.  pub- 
hshed  Leodcon  Manuals  Qrceco-Latinur^  in  Libros 
Nam  Testamenti  (2  vols.,  Leip.  1824).  In  1832, 
appeared  Der  Simonisnvus  und  das  GhristenOaim;  in 
'1835,  Die  TJieoTogie  und  die  Bevolvtion.  B.  has  also 
published  many  sermons,  which  have  been  well 
received,  and  in  other  departments  of  theology  and 
literature  he  is  considered  to  have  done  important 
service. 

BBE'TTElir,  a,  town  of  Baden,  about  13  miles 
east  of  Carlsruhe,  chiefly  noteworthy  as  the  birth- 
place of  Melanothon.  The  house  in  which  he  was 
bom  is  pointed  out  to  travellers.    Pop.  about  3000. 

BEETTS  AND  SCOTS,  the  Laws  of  the  (Lat. 
Leges  inter  Brettos  el  Scotos,  Old  Fr.  Lusage  de  Scotis 
et  de  Bretis),  the  name  given,  in  the  ljS;h  c,  to  a 
code  of  laws  in  use  among  the  Celtic  tribes  in  Scot- 
land. The  '  Scots '  were  the  Celtic  people  dwelling  in 
the  western  and  more  moimtainous  districts  north 
of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  who,  when  it  became 
necessary  to  distinguish'  them  from  'the  Teutonic 
inhabitants  of  the  low  country,  received  the  names 
of  '  the  Wild  Soots,'  '  the  Irishiy  of ,  Scotland,'  and, 
more  recently,  'the  Scotch  Highlanders.'  The 
'Bretts'  Were  the  remains  of  the  British  or  Welsh 
people,- who  were  at  one  time  the  sole  or  chief 
mhabitants  of  the  region  now  divided  into  the  shires 
of  Dumbarton,  Renfrew,  Ayr,  Lanark,  Peebles,  Sel- 
kirk, Roxburgh,  Dumfries,  and  Cumberland.  This 
province  was  for  Some  centuries  an  independent  king- 
dom, known  by  the  names  of  '  Cambria,'  '  Cumbria,' 


'  Strathclyde,'  and  'Strathclyde  and  Reged.'  It 
became,  about  the  middle  of  the  10th  c,  a  tributary 
principality  held  of  the  king  of  the  English,  by  the 
heir  of  the  king  of  the  Soots.  It  so  continued  till 
after  the  beginning  of.  the  12th  c,  when  Cumberland 
having  been  incorporated  with  England,  the  gradual 
absorption  of  the  rest  of  the  territory  into  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  the  Scots  seems  to  have 
been  imperceptibly  completed.  The  last  '  Prince  of 
Cumbria'  named  in  record  was  the  brother  and 
heir  of  King  Alexander  I.  of  Scotland,  '  the  Earl 
David,^  as  he  was  called,  who,  on  his  brother's  death 
in  1124,  himself  becartie  king  of  the  Scots.  No 
more  is  heard  of  Cumbria  as  a  principality;  but 
'the  Welsh'  continue  to  be  named  among  its 
inhabitants,  in  the  charters  of  King  David's  grand- 
sons— King  Malcolm  the  Maiden  (1153 — 1165),  and 
King  WilKam  the  Lion  (1165—1214).  And  they 
seem  to  have  retained  more  or  less  of  their  ancient 
Celtic  laws  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1305  that  an 
ordinance  of  King  Edward  I.  of  England,  who 
appeared  then  to  have  reduced  all  Scotland  to  his 
subjection,  decreed  '  that  the  usages  of  the  Soots 
and  the  Bretts  be  abolished,  and  no  iaore  used.'  It 
is  unknown  how  far  this  prohibition  took  efieot. 
Of  the  code  wHich  it  proscribed,  only  a  fragment 
has  been  preserved.  It  was  first  printed  by  Sir 
John  Skene,  in  his  Regiam  Majestatem  (Edin. 
1609).  But  by  far  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Mr 
Thomas  Thomson  and  Mr  Cosmo  Innes,  in  the  Acts 
of  llie  Parliaments  of  ScoUand,  vol.  i.,  pp.  299 — 301 
(Edin.  1844),  where  the  laws  are  given  in  three 
languages— Latin,  French,  and  Enghsh.  The  French 
version,  which  is  the  oldest,  is  printed  from  a  manu- 
script of  about  1270,  formerly  in  the  public  library 
at  Bern,  in  S'sritzerland,  now  in  the  Register  House 
at  Edinburgh.  The  fragment  of  the  'laws  of  the 
Bretts  and  the  Soots '  thus  published,  is  of  much  the 
same  nature  as  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  Welsh,  the  Irish,  and  other  nations 
of  Western  Europe.  It  fixes  the  cro,  or  price  at 
which  every  man  was  valued,  according  to  his 
degree,  from  the  king  down  to  the  churl,  and  which, 
if  he  were  slain,  was  to  be  paid  to  his  kindred  by 
the  homicide  or  his  kindred.  The  cro  of  the  king 
was  1000  cows ;  of  the  Icing's  son,  or  of  an  earl,  150 
cows ;  of  an  earl's  son  or  of  a  thane,  100  cows ;  of  a 
thane's  son,  66|  cows ;  of  the  nephew  of  a  thane,  or 
of  an  ogthiern,  44  cows  and  21f  pence ;  and  of  a 
villain  or  churl,  16  cows — all  persons  of  lower 
birth  than  a  thane's  nephew,  or  an  ogthiern,  being 
accounted  villains  or  churls.  The  cro  of  the  married 
woman  was  less  by  a  third  than  the  cro  of  her 
husband.  The  cro  of  the  unmarried  woman  was  as 
much  as  the  cro  of  her  brother.  Other  chapters  fix 
every  man's  leekhyn  or  gelchach,  gallnes,  and  enauch 
— Celtic  terms  not  yet  satisfactorily  interpreted, 
but  apparently  equivalent  to  the  fyhtvnte,  mund,  and 
manbot  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  the  cro  of  the  Bretts 
and  Scots  appears  to  answer  to  the  wergild  of  the 
English.  A  chapter  '  of  blood-drawing ' — corre- 
sponding with  the  hlodwyte  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
— fixes  the  fine  to  be  paid  for  a  blow  to  the  efiusion 
of  blood,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  person 
wounded  and  the  place  of  the  wound. 

BREUGHEL,  the  name  of  a  famous  family  of 
Dutch  painters. — Peter  B.,  the  head  of  the  family, 
was  bom  in  the  village  of  Breughel,  near  Breda,  in 
1510  (Or,  as  others  say,  1530),  and  died  at  Brussels 
in  1570  or  1590.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Peter  Koeck 
van  Aelst,  travelled  through  Italy  and  France,  and 
on  his  return,  fixed  his  residence  at  Antwerp.  He 
painted  chiefly  the  pleasures  of  rustic  life,  for  which 
he  himself  had  a  great  relish,  and  which  he  trans- 
ferred to  his  canvas  with  clear  insight  and  vivid 
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colouring,  though  mmecessarily  exceeding  at  times 
the  coarseness  of  his  subject.  He  also  executed 
several  historical  pieces,  such  as  his  'Building  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel,'  now  preserved  in  the  gallery  at 
Vienna. — His  son,  Peter  B.,  distinguished  by  the 
strange  title  'Hellish  Breughel'— because  he  loved 
to  paint  scenes  in  which  the  leading  characters  were 
devils,  hags,  robbers,  &c. — was  bom  about  1569,  and 
died  1625.  His  paintings  of  'Orpheus'  and  the 
'Temptation  of  St  Antony'  are  the  most  remark- 
able of  his  pieces. — Jan  B.,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  on  accoimt  of  the  splendid  apparel 
which  he  wore  when  he  became  rich,  usually  called 
Velvet  B.,  was  born  1568  or  1575,  and  died  1625 
or  1640.  He  was  an  industrious  painter,  distin- 
guished for  his  landscapes  and  for  his  roinute  finish 
of  small  figures.  In  concert  with  Kubens,  who 
supplied  the  two  chief  figures,  he  painted  'Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradise,'  and  'Vertummis  and  BeUona.' 
These,  with  the  'Pour  Elements,'  are  his  chief 
works. — Other  members  of  the  same  family  were 
known  as  painters:  Ambbose  B.,  director  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting,  Antwerp,  between  the  years 
1635  and  1670 ;  Abeaham  B.,  a  painter  of  fruits, 
flowers,  and  birds,  lived  long  in  Rome  and  Naples, 
where  he  died  in  1690;  Jau  Baptist  B.,  born  in 
Rome,  died  1700;  and  finally,  Caspae  B.,'both  of 
whom  were  flower-painters. 

BREVE.     See  Ant-catchee. 

BREVE,  a  note  in  music,  which,  in  the  old  nota- 
tion of  Guido  d'Arezzo,  had  the  value  of  two  whole 
bars.  It  is  Written  thus,  | — j,  or  \e\,  or  ||©||.  The 
note  for  a  whole  bar  in  modem  notation  is  called 
semibreve,  and  has  the  value  of  four  crotchets.  In 
triple  time,  the  B.  contained  three  semibreves.  The 
B.  is  now  only  tised  in  a  Za  capdla  movements, 
psalm-tunes,  and  fugues,  or  at  the  close  of  a 
composition. 

BREVE,  _  or  BRIEVE,  in  the  practice  of  the 
Scotch  law,  is  a  writ  issuing  from  Chancery  in  the 
name  of  the  crown,  to  a  judge,  ordering  him  to  try 
by  jury. the  points  or  questions  stated  in  the  breve. 
In  ancient  times,  these  writs  appear  to  have  been 
the  foundation  of  almost  all  civil  actions  in  Scotland; 
but  they  are  now  only  used  in  the  following  cases  : 
1.  B.  of  Inquest,  now,  however,  superseded  by  a 
petition  of  service,  according  to  the  10  and  11  Vict, 
c.  47.  The  object  of  the  proceeding  is  judicially  to 
ascertain  the  heir  of  a  deceased  person.  2.  B.  of 
Tutory,  the  purpose  of  which  is  the  appointment,  as 
guardian  to  a  pupil,  of  the  nearest  agnate  or  person 
most  nearly  related  through  the  father.  3.  Breves 
of  Idiotry  and  Furiosity,  by  which  the  mental  con- 
dition of  a  party  maybe  determined  for  the  appoint- 
ment, in  case  of  ascertained  insanity,  of  a  guardian 
or  curator.  In  the  B.  of  idiotry,  the  direction  is 
to  inquire  whether  the  person  is  of  unsound  mind, 
furious,  and  naturally  an  idiot.  In  the  breve  of 
furiosity,  it  is,  whether  he  be  of  unsound  mind, 
prodigal,  and  furious.  4.  B.  of  Terce.  The  object 
of  this  writ  is  to  'cognosce  the  widow  to  her 
terce' — that  is,  to  enable  her  to  recover  her  terce 
or  dower.  It  is  issued  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
and  the  jury  under  his  presidency  are  directed  to 
inquire  whether  the  claimant  was  the  lawful  wife 
of  the  deceased,  and  whether  the  husband  died  inf eft 
in  the  lands  from  which  the  terce  is  claimed.  The 
verdict  of  the  jury  gives  the  widow  her  terce,  and 
the  judge  then  'kens'  her  to  it.  See  Tebce,  and 
Kenning  to  the  Tebce.  5.  B.  of  Division  amongst 
heirs-portioners.  By  means  of  this  B.,  an  heir-por- 
tioner — that  is,  one  of  two  or  more  sisters  succeeding 
in  equal  portions  to  a  landed  estate — may  have  her 
share  of  the  lands  separated  or  set  apart  by  a  judge, 
who  appoints  an  inquest,  or  jury  of  fifteen  persons, 
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to  measure  the  land,  and  make  a  division ;  the  jury 
report  to'  the  judge ;  and  lots  being  cast  for  the 
different  shares,  the  judge  decides  accordingly. 
This  form  is,  however,  now  seldom  used,  an  arbi- 
tration being  more  generally  resorted  to.  See  Inhe- 
BiTAjfCE,  Succession,  Heies-Poetioneks. 

BREVET  (Fr.  a  writ  or  warrant),  in  the  British 
army,  is  a  promotion  of  officers.  It  takes  place 
under  various  circumstances.  If  no  special  cause 
iaterfere,  a  general  promotion  by  B.  used  in  former 
times  to  be  made  once  in  about  six  years ;  but  in 
recent  years  it  has  been  due  to  such  special  occasions 
as  a  coronation,  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne, 
the  termination  of  some  great  war,  &o.  The  officers 
obtain  an  increase  of  rank  and  pay,  even  if  they  have 
never  served  in  the  field.  A  B.  is  determined  on 
by  the  cabinet,  and  carried  out  by  the  commander- 
in-chief.  The  officers  expect  it,  as  one  of  the 
implied  conditions  on  entering  the  service,  and 
it  has  formed  part  of  the  British  military  system 
ever  since  the  time  of  James  II. ;  but  it  is  unsatis- 
factory ;  because  the  nation  is  thereby  additionally 
taxed,  without  having  the  power  of  rewarding  the 
true  and  vahant  soldier  above  the  mere  wearer  of  a 
red  coat.  Occasionally,  a  B.  is  useful  in  strength- 
erdng  the  list  of  generals  by  new-comers  of  middle 
age ;  seeing  that  the  system  of  promotion  by  seni- 
ority seldom  allows  a  regimental  officer  to  become  a 
general  officer  until  he  is  advanced  in  life.  There 
were  brevets,  arising  out  of  the  various  circum- 
stances above  indicated,  in  1837,  1838,  1841,  1846, 
1851,  and  1854.  On  these  occasions,  Ueutenant 
generals,  major-generals,  colonels,  Keutenant-colonels, 
majors,  and  captains,  receive'  a  promotion  of  one 
grade  in  rank.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  200 
colonels  were  at  once  made  major-generals — that  is, 
transferred  from  the  command  of  a  regiment  to  the 
power  of  commanding  a  complete  force  in  the  field. 
The  higher  the  rank,  the  higher  the  pay,  as  a 
general  rule ;  and  therefore  the  cost  to  the  nation  ia 
always  permanently  increased  after  each  brevet. 
Thus  the  B.  of  1837  occasioned  an  annual  increase 
of  £11,000 ;  that  of  1838,  £7000 ;  of  1841,  £15,000  ; 
of  1846,  £21,000,  &c.  In  1854,  the  new  major- 
generals  alone  involved  an  additional  charge  of 
£18,000  a  year.  Taking  all  the  recent  brevets, 
and  all  the  officers  affected  by  them,  an  army  B. 
is  worth  about  £30  a  year  additional  to  each  officer, 
on  an  average.  B.  does  not  apply  below  the  rank 
of  captain;  lieutenants,  ensigns,  and  comets  being 
excluded  from  its  operation. 

B.  applies  to  the  marines  and  the  navy  as  well  as 
to  the  army.  In  the  navy,  vice-admirals  become 
admirals,  rear-admirals  become  vice-admirals,  cap- 
tains become  rear-admirals,  commanders  become 
captains,  and  so  forth.  As  aU  naval  officers  are  on 
half-pay  except  when  their  ships  are  in  commission, 
a  naval  B.  increases  the  total  charge  for  haJf-pay, 
but  not  necessarily  that  for  whole  pay.  Most  of  the 
recent  naval  brevets  have  cost  the  coimtry  an  addi- 
tional £20,000  a  year,  on  an  average,  in  the  form  of 
increased  half -pay. 

The  above  details  relate  to  generaX  promotion  by 
breiiet.  _  Besides  this,  there  is  Ireoet  raiik,  conferred 
upon  individual  officers  for  special  services,  and 
allowing  them  to  hold  a  rank  (but  not  the  pay)  next 
above  that  which  their  commission  specifies.  This 
kind  of  B.  ia  not  used  in  the  navy,  nor  does  it  apply 
in  the -army  to  other  officers  than  Heutenant-colonels, 
majors,  and  captains.  Sometimes  B.  command  or 
B.  rank  of  this  kind  is  only  during  a  particular  war 
or  in  a  particular  country. 

Other  matters  bearing  on  this  subject  will  be 
found  treated  under  Commissions,  Army. 

BRE'VI ARY.  By  this  title  we  are  to  understand 
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an  dbbreviaUon,  as  weE  as  an  amended  arrangement 
of  the  more  ancient  offices  used  at  the  Seven 
Canonical  Hours,  which  are  Ma/tina,  Prime,  Tierce, 
Sext,  Nonea,  V  espers,  and  Compline.  See  Canonical 
HouBS.  The  hooka  in  which  these  offices  were  con- 
tained were  formerly  distinct — viz.,  1.  The  Psalter, 
which  included  the  Psalms  of  David  according 
to  St  Jerome's  Galbian  version,  the  Te  Deum,  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  &o. ;  2.  The  Bible ;  3.  The  JlmK- 
pluma/rium,  containing  the  anthems  and  respon- 
Bories ;  4.  The  Hymnanum;  5.  The  OoUectarivm,  or 
the  collects  to  he  said  at  the  end  of  the  services ;  6. 
The  SomUaHum,  Pasaionariym,  and  Martyrologium, 
containing  the  comments  of  the  ^Fathers  upon  the 
gospel  of  the  day,  and  accounts  of  the  martyrdoms 
of  the  saints  for  each  distinct  festival.  Out  of  all 
these  separate  books,  the  B.  was  compiled,  about  the 
11th  0.,  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  as  is  supposed;  the 
lessons,  anthems,  hymna,  and  responsories  for  the 
different  days  of  the  year  being  all  arranged,  in 
their  proper  places,  in  the  same  volume  with  the 
psalter,  prayers,  &o.  In  later  times,  the  B.  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  each  half  of  the  year, 
as  was  the  case  with  those  of  Salisbury,  York,  and 
Hereford,  used  in  England;  and  afterwards  into 
four  parts,  so  as  to  be  more  portable,  whence  it  was 
also  called  Portiforium.  It  may  perhaps  be  neoes- 
saiy  to  inform  our  Protestant  readers,  that  the  B.  is 
an  entirely  distinct  book  from  the  Missal  (q.  v.),  the 
latter  containing  the  proper  offices  for  the  service  of 
the  sacrifice  of  tiie  mass. 

The  last  settlement  of  the  B.  was  under  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  V.,  and  his  bull  of  1568  is  that  by 
which  the  present  daily  office  of  the  Eoman  Churcla 
is  authorised.  This  edition  was  compiled  by  the 
-College  of  Sacred  Bites  at  Borne,  in  com orroity  with 
the  decrees  of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent,  because  of  the 
variety  of  Uses,  as  they  were  called,  which  at  that 
time  existed  in  different  dioceses.  The  buU  of 
Pius  V.  abolished  the  use  of  all  breviaries,  except 
such  as  could  prove  a  prescription  of  200  years. 
This  exception  would  have  extended  to  the  brevi- 
aries of  Salisbury  and  York,  if  the  Church  of 
England  had  not  already  thrown  off  Kome's  supre- 
macy, and  compiled  a  new  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
for  herself.  After  this,  in  1602,  Clement  VIII.  had 
a  standard  edition  printed  at  the  Vatican,  to  which 
all  future  editions  were  to  conform ;  and  again,  in 
1631,  ITrbau  VIII.  caused  the  metres  of  the  hymns 
and  the  Latinity  of  the  whole  to  be  carefully  revised. 
It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  B.  is 
in  Latin,  portions  of  it  being  sometimes  translated 
for  the  use  of  the  unlearned.  It  is  necessarily  a 
very  bulky  volume,  when  complete;  and  although 
some  of  the  legends  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  may 
be  of  doubtful  authenticity,  yet  it  is  a  mine  .of 
interesting  and  devotional  reading.  Its  general  con- 
tents may  be  judged  of  from  what  has  been  already 
stated  as  to  the  sources  from  which  they  were 
drawn,  every  saint  in  the  calendar  having  his 
proper  services  ifor  the  different  canonical  hours. 
The  festivals  of  the-  Koman  Church  have  their 
services,  according  to  their  importance,  duplex, 
semi-duplex,  or  simplex— i.  e.,  double,  semi-double, 
or  simple  :  these,  again,  are  further  distinguished,  so 
that  there  are  no  less  than  9  classes  of  services — the 
Ferial  or  ordinary  week-day,  the  simple,  the  day 
with  an  octave,  the  semi-double,  the  iominical  or 
Sunday,  the  double,  greater  double,  double  of  the 
second  class,  double  of  the  first  class.  Indeed,  so 
elaborate  and  perplexing  are  the  rubrical  directions, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  them 
without  consulting  the  B.  itself,  and  there  are 
probably  but  few  of  the  priests  who  are  thoroughly 
conversant  with  their  own  ritual 
The  B;  contains,  besides  an  office  for  the  dead 


and  other  smaller  offices,  three  kinds  of  office  in 
honour  of  the  blessed  Virgm.  Mary — viz.,  1.  The  full 
office,  said  on  such  festivals  as  the  Purification, 
Annunciation,  Immaculate  Conception,  Assumption, 
&c.  ;  2.  The  office  of  the  Virgjji  Mary  on  Saturdays ; 
3.  What  is  called  the  '  little  office,'  or  the  Hours  of 
the  Virgin.  This  last  was  in  use  as  early  as  the 
7th  c,  and  was  enjoined  by  the  Council  of  Claremont, 
1096,  to  be  said  by  the  clergy  daUy,  and  by  the  laity 
on  Saturdays,  but  the  bull  of  Pius  V.  removed  this 
obligation  except  as  to  clergy  in  choirs.  The  Bomau 
Church  enjoins,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  all 
'  I'eligious '  persons^,  e.,  all  persons,  male  or  female, 
who  have  taken  vows  in  any  religious  order — to 
repeat,  either  in  pubHc  or  private,  the  services  of 
the  canonical  hours  as  contained  in  the  breviary. 
For  the  influence  of  the  old  breviaries  on  the  English 
Common  Prayer-book  {q.  v.),  consult  Palmer's  Anti- 
quitiea  of  the  English  Bitual,  and  MaskeU's  Monu- 
inenta  Ritualia.  The  matins  or  morning-prayer  of  the 
English  Prayer-book  is  an  abridgment,  with  many 
omissions  and  additions,  of  the  matins,  lauds,  and 
prime  of  the  B.,  whilst  the  office  of  even-song,  or 
evening-prayer,  is  in  like  manner  an  abridgment 
of  the  ancient  vespers  and  compline. 

BREVIPE'NNES  (Lat.  short-winged),  in  Orni- 
thology, according  to  the  system  of  Cuvier,  that 
tribe  of  the  order  Cfrallatores  (q.v.)  in  which  the 
ostrich,  cassowary,  rhea  or  nandou,  emu,  and  apteryx 
are  comprised,  and  also  the  extinct  dodo. — See  these 
articles.  The  B.  are  characterised  by  a  shortness  of 
wing  which  incapacitates  them  for  ffight,  but  use 
their  wings  to  aid  them  in  nmning,  which  they  do 
with  great  rapidity.  Their  sternum  (breast-bone) 
has  no  ridge  or  keel.  They  constitute  the  family 
StruthionidcB  of  many  ornithologists,  and  are  by 
some  placed  among  Gallinaceous  (q.  v.)  Birds,  to 
which  they  are  affied  by  the  form  of  their  bill 
and  their  choice  of  food.  They  are,  however,  very 
different  from  all  other  birds,  and  whether  ranked 
among  Grallatores  or  Gallinaceous  Birds,  do  not 
seem  to  form  a  natural  part  of  the  order.  The 
gigantic  Dinomis  (qjv.)  and  other  fossil  birds  of 
great  interest  exhibit  the  characters  of  the  Brevi- 
pennes. 

Gigantic  birds,  of  which  the  footsteps  appear 
imprinted  on  sandstones  in  the  valley  of  the  Connec- 
ticut and  elsewhere,  seem  also  to  have  belonged  to 
this  tribe.  No  remains  or  traces  of  such  birds 
are,  however,  found  nearly  so  ancient  as  many 
remains  of  quadrupeds.  But  to  whatever  geological 
period  the  commencement  of  their  existence  is  to 
be  referred,  a  peculiar  interest  is  attached  to  them, 
because  its  close  may  be  regarded  as  probably  near. 
There  is  no  tribe  of  birds  that  more  generally  shuns 
man,  or  disappears  before  the  increase  of  population 
and  the  progress  of  colonisation.  The  cassowary 
and  the  emu  are  rapidly  becoming  rare.  The  ostrich, 
the  rhea,  the  apteryx,  the  notornis,  &c.,  are  only 
found  in  deserts  or  other  deep  soUtudes. 

BREWING.  For  the  process  of  B.  see  Biee. 
The  legal  requirements  for  the  B.  of  beer  for  sale 
will  be  foimd  in  these  acts  of  parliament,  the 
5  Geo.  IV.  c.  34,  the  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  81,  the  9  Geo. 
IV.  c.  68,  and  the  13  and  14  Vict.  o.  67.  Instead 
of  licences  to  brew,  as  formerly,  duties  are  levied 
on  the  quantity  of  beer  brewed,  according  to  a 
scale  which  ranges  from  a  quantity  not  exceeding 
20  barrels  to  one  that,  shall  exceed  40,000  barrels, 
the  duty  itself  beginning  at  10s.,  and  rising  up  to 
£75,  according  to  the  quantity.  In  the  case  of  that 
kind  of  beer,  called  Table  Beer,  it  is  provided  that 
the  duty  on  such  shall  in  no  case  exceed  £2,  no 
matter  how  large  the  quantity  brewed  may  be. 
Brewers  are  not  to  retail  or  sell  beer  at  any  other 
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place  than  their  licensed  B.  premises,  and  if  they 
wish  to  sell  beer  at  other  places,  they  must  get  a 
licence  for  these  places  also ;  but  it  is  provided  that 
the  taking  orders  for  the  sale  of  beer  in  any  quantity 
amounting  to  or  exceeding  four  and  a  half  gallons,  or 
two  dozen  reputed  quart  Dottles  at  one  time,  sent  to 
the  purchaser  direct  from  the  B.  premises,  shaU  not 
be  deemed  a  selling  of  beer  at  any  other  place. 
The  last  of  the  above  acts,  the  13  and  14  Vict., 
contains  provisions  respecting  the  duties  to  be  levied 
on  sugar  used  in  B.,  providing  that  such  duties  shall 
be  at  the  rate  of  Is.  4d.  for  every  hundredweight  of 
sugar;  and  brewers  are  to  make  true  entry,  in  the 
book  kept  for  that  purpose  by  the  Excise,  of  the 
quantity  of  sugar  in  pounds-weight  avoirdupois, 
used  in  B.,  under  a  penalty  of  £200,  over  and  above 
any  other  penalties  to  which  they  may  be  liable. 
The  acts  contain  numerous  other  regulations,  too 
minute  for  further  detail  here.  See  Beer,  Bees 
Acts,  Licences. 

Anciently,  in  Scotland,  the  privilege  of  B.  was 
given  by  a  licence  from  the  superior  or  lord,  in 
whose  deed  of  gift  or  charter  to  his  vassals  there 
was  generally  a  clause  cum  hnieriis.  But  these 
forms  have  long  been  dispensed  with.  It  appears, 
however,  that  a  person  with  a  right  of  barony  may 
prevent  a  feuar,  that  is,  a  tenant  of  property  within 
the  barony,  or  a  stranger,  from  importing  and 
vending  ale  within  the  baronial  Hmits  without  his 
licence. 

BEEWSTBE,  SiK  David,  an  eminent  natural 
philosopher  and  eloquent  writer,  was  born  at  Jed- 
burgh, December  11,  1781.  He  was  educated  for 
the  Church  of  Scotland  at  the  imiversity  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  highly  distinguished  himself.  In 
1808,  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  JUdinburgh 
Encyclopmdia,  to  which  he  contributed  many  im- 
portant scientific  articles.  Previous  to  this,  he  had 
entered  deeply  on  the  study  of  optics,  with  which 
his  name  is  now  endiiringly  associated.  The  beauti- 
ful phflosophical  toy,  called  the  kaleidoscope,  was' 
invented  by  him  in  1816.  In  1819,  in  conjimction 
with  Professor  Jameson,  he  established  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal;  and  in  1831  he  was  one  of  the 
chief  originators  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
advancement  of  Science.  The  honoirrs  conferred  on 
this  distinguished  man  make  up  a  long  catalogue. 
In  1813,  he  obtained  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  one  of  his  optical  discoveries,  and  soon 
after  was  elected  a  Fellow;  in  1816,  he  received 
half  the  physical  prize  bestowed  by  the  French 
Institute  for  two  of  the  most  important  scientific^ 
discoveries  made  in  Europe  diuring  the  two  pre- 
ceding years  ;  in  1819,  the,  Royal  Society  awarded 
him  the  Runiford  gold  and  silver  medals,  for  his 
discoveries  on  the  polarisation  of  light ;  in  1825,  he 
became  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France ;  in  1832,  he  was  knighted,  and  had  a 
pension  conferred  upon  him ;  in  1838,  he  was  chosen 
i]?rincipal  of  the  united  colleges  of  St  Leonard 
and  St  Salvador,  St  Andrews;  in  1849,  on  the 
death  of  Berzehus,  in  the  preceding  year,  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  eight  Foreign  Associates  of 
the  French  Institute,  the  highest  scientific  ■  distinc- 
tion in  Europe.  Sir  David  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Academies  of  St  Peters- 
burg, Berlin,  Copenhagen,  and  Stockholm;  has 
presided  over  the  British  Association,  and  in  1851, 
over  the  Peace  Congress  held  in  London.  In 
1859,  on  the  death  of  Dr  John  Lee,  he  was  chosen 
Principal  of  the  Edinburgh  University.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  his  Life  of  Newton,  first  pubhshed 
in  1828,  in  the  Family  Library,  and  issued  in  a 
totally  new  and  greatly  enlarged  form  in  1855. 
Among  his  other  works  are  his  interesting  Letters 
on  Natural  Magic,  addressed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 


also  published  in  the  Family  Library ;  More 
Worlds  than  One  (1854) ;  his  treatises  on  the 
Kaleidoscope  and  on  Optics  (Cabinet  Cyclopjedia) ; 
his  Martyrs  of  Science;  and  his  treatises  in  the 
Eneydopcedia  Britannica  on  Electricity,  Magnetism, 
Optics,  the  Stereoscope,  &c.  Among  other  periodi- 
cals to  which  he  has  been  an  important  contributor 
are  the  Edinburgh  and  Nortii  British  Reviews. 

BRIAN  BOROIMHE  (pron.  boru'),  a  famous 
king  of  Ireland,  ascended  the  throne  of  both 
Munsters — answering  to  the  present  counties  of 
Tipperary  and  Clare — in  978.  Some  time  after- 
wards, he  deposed  O'MaelachagMin,'  and  became 
supreme  ruler  of  Ireland.  The  surname,  Boroimhe, 
signifying  tax,  was  given  him  in  consequence  of 
the  tribute  in  kind  he  levied  from  the  various  pro- 
vinces. King  Brian  supported  a  rude  but  princely 
state  at  his  chief  castle  at  Kincora,  a,  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  modern  town  of  Kfllaloe, 
and  he  had  also  seats  at  Tara  and  CasheL  The 
vigour  of  his  reign  brought  prosperity  to  his 
country.  He  defeated  the  Danes- in  upwards  of 
20  pitched  battles,  restricting  their  influence  to 
the  four  cities  of  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  and 
Limerick  alone.  In  the  battle  of  Clontarf  (1014),  in 
which  he  was  killed,  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
a  united  army  of  revolted  natives  and  Danes,  the 
power  of  the  latter  receiving  a  shock  from  which  it 
never  recovered. 

BRIAN^ON  (ancient  Brigantium),  a  town  of  the 
department  of  the  Hautes-Alpes,  France,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Durance,  about  35  miles  north- 
east of  Gap.  It  is  the  highest  town  in  the  French 
empire,  being  situated  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  4300 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  As  the  principal  arsenal 
and  dgp6t  of  the  French  Alps,  B.  is  very  strongly 
fortified,  whUe  several  forts  gviard  the  approaches, 
and  every  height  in  the  vicinity  is  a  point  of  defence. 
It  is  considered  impregnable.  Troops  can  readily  be 
marched  from  it  on  to  the  passes  of  the  Simplon,  St 
Berflard,  Mont  Cenis,  and  the  Col  de  Tende.  Mont 
Genfevre  afiFords  a  practicable  passage  into  Italy  from 
the  town  itself.  B.  has  some  manufactures  of  cotton' 
goods,  hosiery,  cutlery,  crayons,  &c.  Pop.,  exclusive 
of  garrison,  1596. 

BRIA'KSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Orel,  70  miles  west  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Desna,  ia 
surrounded  with  earthen  ramparts,  and  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  grain,  hemp,  wax,  linen,  cables, 
cordage,  iron,  &o.,  vrith  Kherson,  Odessa,  and  other 
ports  on  the  Black  Sea.  B.  has  also  imperial  build- 
ing-yards, and  a  cannon-foundry  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  10,682. 

BRIARE,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Loiret, 
France,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  at 
the  point  where  the  Canal  de  Briare  entej-s  that  river, 
about  43  mUes  south-east  of  Orleans.  The  canal, 
which  unites  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  is  remarkable 
as  the  first  that  was  constructed  in  France,  having 
been  begun  by  Sully,  and  finished  in  1642.  B.  haa 
a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  wood,  and  charcoal. 
It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Brivodurum.    Pop.  3110. 

BRI'BERY.  The  corrupt  practices  known  by 
the  term  B.  might  well  form  the  theme  of  an  ex- 
tended essay.  Here  we  can  point  only  to  a  few  of 
the  more  conspicuous  features  of  this  grave  social 
disorder,  and  chiefly  as  concerns  B.  at  elections. 

Election  B.,  a  well-knovm  form  of  corruption,  may 
be  called  the  canker  and  disgrace  of  constitutional 
government.  Individuals,  with  little  to  recommend 
them  but  wealth,  euid  it  may  be  some  local  distinc- 
tion, wishing  to  be  elected  representatives  in  the 
legislature,  do  not  scruple,  through  various  devices, 
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•to  buy  the  votes  of  the  meaner  order  of  electors  by 
bribes.  B.  at  elections  is  perhaps  more  openly 
and  audaciously  practised  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  than  it  is  in  England;  nor  are  base 
influences  of  this  kind  unknown  in  connection  with 
the  more  meagre  constitutional  forms  of  some 
continental  states.  But  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
England  has  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  being 
the  country  in  which  B.  is  reduced  to  a  regular 
and  continuous,  though  covert,  system.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  by  parliamentary  iuquiry,  that 
masses  of  the  population  in  certain  towns — ^more 
particularly  the  class  called  freemen— look  upon 
the  franchise  as  a  privilege  which,  for  personal 
benefit,  entitles  them  to  exact  so  much  money 
for  their  votes.  I*ublio  considerations  have  no 
weight  with  them  whatever.  It  seems  to  them 
to  De  alike  their  duty  and  their  interest  to  sell 
their  votes  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  Earl  of 
Dundonald  mentions  m  his  Autobiography,  that 
when,  as  Lord  Cochrane,  he  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  Honiton,  he  was  barefacedly  told 
by  one  of  the  electors,  'that  he  always  voted  for 
Mister  Most;'  and  not  choosing  to  bribe,  he 
lost  his  election.  The  amoxuit  of  T)ribe  ordinarily 
paid  at  elections  in  this  venal  class  of  boroughs, 
varies  from  £1  to  £10,  according  to  circimi- 
stances;  as  high  a  sum  as  £20,  and  even  £50,  has 
been  Imown  to  be  given  in  the  extremities  of 
a  contest.  For  these  corrupting  and  disgraceful 
practices,  the  law  threatens  certain  penalties;  but 
to  avoid  incurring  these,  as  well  as  for  the  sake 
of  decency,  the  candidates  employ  a  mean  class 
of  agents,  or  are  in  some  obscure  way  assisted  by 
confederates,  of  whose  proceedings  it  is  difficult  to 
substantiate  any  guilty  knowledge  on  their  part. 
The  agents  more  immediately  concerned  transact 
the  business  of  bribing  in  private,  sometimes  in 
darkened  apartments,  where  no  one  can  be  seen. 
Formerly,  the  treating  of  voters  in  taverns  was 
added  to  other  varieties  of  corruption,,  and  the 
demoralisation  that  ensued  on  occasions  of  this  kind 
amotmted  almost  to  a  universal  satumaJia.  The 
law  having  interposed  to  check  this  gross  form  of 
B.,  the  ev3  has  latterly  subsided  into  a  common- 
place routine  of  secret  money-dealings.  Of  course, 
by  this  illegal  expenditure,  along  with  the  necessary 
outlays  which  the  law  allows,  the  cost  of  an  election 
is  in  many  cases  enormous.  Few  seats  of  English 
borough  members  cost  less  than  £1800 ;  but  double 
and  triple  this  sum  is  a  common  outlay.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  for  certain  boroughs  any  man 

no  matter  what  be  his  political  opinions  or  private 

character — ^may  be  returned  by  advancing  £4000, 
and  asking  no  questions  as  to  what  is  done  with  it. 
As  the  B.  is  on  both  sides,  it  may  be  safely  averred 
that  the  money  spent  at  some  contested  elections 
amounts  to  £10,000.  As  regards  elections  for 
counties,  the  influences  brought  to  bear  are  ordin- 
arily of  a  different  kind;  but  though  morally  wrong, 
they  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article.  The  Scotch  have  some  reason  to  boast  that 
their  coimtry  is  comparatively  exempt  from  this 
social  disorder — ^that  their  representatives  are  not 
so  depraved  as  to  offer,  nor  the  electors  so  weak 
and  needy  as  to  accept,  money-bribes.  Such  may 
be  said  as  a  general  truth.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  national  integrity  is  in  this  respect  not 
quite  unblemished,  for  the  member  returned  for  the 
Falkirk  burghs  in  1857  was  unseated  for  bribery. 
To  avert  every  form  of  corrupt  influence,  the  ballot 
(q.  V.)  has  been  vehemently  urged;  but  looking  to 
the  results  of  that  method  of  voting  in  the  Umted 
States  and  in  France,  and  also  to  the  venality  of 
too  many  electors,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
ballot  would  prove  a  sufficient  remedy  for  this 
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monstrous  abuse.  The  law  on  this  subject  wiU  be 
found  under  Coreupt  Peactices  Act  (q.  v.) ;  see 
also  Parliamentary  Elbc!tion. 

Beibbey  in  Municipal  Elections.  By  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  S  and  6  Will.  IV.  c. 
76,  s.  54,  persons  convicted  of  bribery  for  votes 
shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  £50,  and  be  afterwards 
for  ever  disabled  from  voting  at  other  municipal 
elections,  and  also  from  holding  any  office  or  franchise 
in  the  borough.    See  Municipal  Election. 

Betbebt  ov  Custom-house  and  Excise  Ofmcees. 
By  the  Customs  Consolidation  Act,  the  16  and 
17  Vict,  c,  107,  s.  262,  every  person  who  shall 
give  or  offer  any  bribe,  or  make  any  collusive 
agreement  with  any  officer  of  Customs  or  Excise, 
or  other  person  employed  for  the  prevention 
of  smuggling,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  neglect 
his  duty,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  £200.  A  for- 
mer act,  passed  in  1827,  the  7  and  8  Geo.  IV. 
c.  53,  s.  12,  stiU  in  force,  specially  enacts  in  the 
case  of  the  Excise,  that  persons  in  such  service 
taking  money  or  reward,  or  entering  into  any 
ooUusive  agreement  contrary  to  their  duty,  shall  for 
every  such  offence  forfeit  the  sum  of  £600,  and  be 
incapable  of  serving  the  crown  in  any  office  or 
employment ;  and  any  person  giving  or  offering 
money  or  reward  to  Excise  officers,  in  order  to 
corrapt  and  prevail  upon  them,  shall  forfeit  the 
like  sum  of  £500,  but  simply  and  without  any 
further  penalty  of  disqualification. 

Beibeey  op  Judges.  See  Judges.  This  offence 
in  the  old  Scotch  law  was  called  Baeeatey  (q.  v.). 

BBICK,  an  artificial  substitute  for  stone,  which 
has  been  extensively  used  for  building  in  all  ages. 
B.  is  composed  of  argillaceous  earth  or  clay,  which, 
after  being  moistened  and  made  fine  by  knead- 
ing, is  formed  into  small  blocks,  usually  oblong 
and  hardened  by  burning  in  a  kiln,  or,  in  warm 
climates,  sometimes  by  baking  in  the  sun.  The 
bricks  used  in  the  construction  of  the  tower  and 
city  of  Babylon  were  probably  burned  in  a  kiln 
('  Let  us  make  brick,  and  bum  them  througJdy,' 
Gen.  xi.  3),  whereas  those  which  the  Israelites  were 
compelled  to  make  for  the  Egyptians  would  seem 
to  have  been  merely  baked,  straw  or  stubble  being 
used  to  give  them  tenacity  (Exod.  v.  12).  But 
though  bricks  were  used  ^obably  by  all  the  more 
oiviUsed  nations  of  the  East  from  the  earliest 
period,  it  was  the  Greeks  who,  according  to  Phny 
(II.  N.  XXXV.  48),  brought  this,  like  all  the  other 
arts  of  construction,  to  perfection.  That  the  Komans 
practised  the  art  of  brick-making  with  the  greatest 
success,  the  PiUar  of  Trajan  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  testify ;  and  there  is  not  a  province  of  the 
empire  which  does  not  still  exhibit  proofs  of  the 
durabihty  of  their  work  in  this  material.  Both 
the  processes  of  drying  in  the  sun  and  burning  in 
a  kiln  were  employed  by  the  Romans,  bricks 
prepared  in  the  former  manner  being  called  lateres 
crudi  ;  those  in  the  latter,  lateres  cocU.  Even  bricks 
which  are  to  be  afterwards  burned  in  a  kiln,  must 
be  previously  dried,  to  prevent  them  from  cracking. 
The  Roman  bricks  were  each  stamped  with  tlie 
mark  of  the  maker — ^which  generally  consisted  of 
the  figure  of  a  god,  a  plant,  or  the  like — encircled 
by  his  name,  the  consulate,  the  name  of  the 
legion  by  which  the  bricks  were  used,  &c.  The 
aijow-headed  or  cuneiform  characters  which  are 
found  on  the  Babylonian  bricks,  probably  conveyed  > 
similar  information.  The  use  of  glazed  B.  for 
purposes  of  ornament,  or  of  forming  figures  or 
inscriptions,  belongs  to  the  middle  ages.  Roman 
bricks  were  also  scratched  on  the  surface,  and  some 
have  lumps  raised  or  notches  cut  in  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  mortar  adhere  more  firmly 
than  if  they  had  been  smooth — a  purpose  which 
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must  also  have  been  served  by  the  inscriptions 
above  alluded  to.  They  were  of  various  sizes,  and 
generally  so  much  thinner  than  those  now  in  use, 
as  almost  to  resemble  tiles.  In  many  instances, 
the  Koman  bricks  found  in  England  have  been 
removed  from  their  original  position,  and  employed 
in  the  construction  of  buildings  of  later  date.  The 
earliest  iostance  in  which  bricks  of  the  modern  or 
Flemish  make  occur  in  England,  is  Little  Wenham 
HaU,  in  Suffolk,  1260.  They  are  paler  than  the 
common  red  B.,  but  redder  than  the  white  B.  now 
used  in  Suffolk. 

The  MAUTTFACTtiBB  OF  Bbicks,  or  brick-making, 
was,  until  about  the  commencement  of  the  present 
c,  carried  on  everywhere  by  manual  labour,  and  in 
much  the  same  way.  In  northern  latitudes  at  least, 
the  clay  is  turned  out  of  the  ground  ahout  the 
end  of  autumn,  in  order  to  expose  it  to  the  rains 
and  frosts  of  winter.  This  has  a  peculiar  tem- 
pering effect,  rendering  the  clay,  after  it  has  been 
kneaded,  more  tough  and  plastic.  When  the  clay  is 
of  a  highly  aluminous  kind,  a  quantity  of  sand  is 
mixed  with  it ;  for  sand  and  clay  make  a  stronger 
B.  than  pure  clay.  After  exposure  during  the 
winter,  the  clay  is  ready  for  kneading,  which,  in 
the  old  system,  is  effected  by  the  treading  of  the 
workers'  feet,  or  by  the  trampling  of  cattle.  The 
clay  thus  prepared  is  next  carried  or  wheeled  to  the 
moulder's  bench,  where  it  is  made  up  into  lumps 
sufficient  each  for  a  single  brick.  The  moulder  or 
brick-maker  is  provided  with  a  mould  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  required  bricks.  The  mould  is 
simply  a  wooden  case  or  box  placed  on  a  loose 
bottom,  and  into  this  the  moulder  dashes  a  lump  of. 
clay,  after  besprinkling  it  with  dry  sand,  to  prevent 
adhesion.  The  case  beiag  Hfted  up,  the  B.  is  left 
standing  completely  formed  on  the  loose  bottom. 
A  block  of  wood,  called  a  'kick,'  is  sometimes 
attached  to  this  loose  bottom,  in  order  to  form  a 
hollow  in  the  bottom  of  the  B.,  and  thereby  give  it 
lightness,  and  form  a  bed  for  the  mortar.  This  is 
required  in  smooth  machine-made  bricks  that  are 
used  for  outsides,  and  laid  very  close,  leaving  but 
little  room  for  mortar.  The  bricks  thus  formed  are 
removed  from  the  bench,  and  piled  up  in  walls, 
with  spaces  between  the  bricks,  to  dry  in  the  open 
air.  When  sufficiently  dry,  they  are  piled  either  in 
a  kiln  or  in  a  clump  with  coal  intermixed,  and 
baked  by  the  burning  of  the  coal. 

The  first  step  in  the  introduction  of  machinery 
ioto  brick-making  was  the  Pug-mill,  which  dis- 
pensed with  the  tedious  process  of  puddling  or 
kneading  with  feet.  The  clay  is  introduced  into 
a  hopper  or  cylinder  about  5  feet  in  height,  in 
which  an  upright  shaft,  with  a  nmuber  of  cross- 
arms,  is  made  to  revolve ;  and  the  comminuting 
effect  is  increased  by  fixed  arms  projecting  from 
the  inside  of  the  cylinder  into  the  spaces  between 
the  arms  of  the  shaft,  or  knives,  as  they  are  called. 
As  these  knives  are  set  so  as  to  act  spirally,  they 
press  the  clay  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel, 
where  it  is  discharged  in  a  tempered  or  prepared 
state.  Eor  some  time  after  the  introduction  of  the 
pug-mill,  the  moulding  of  the  bricks  was  executed  by 
a  separate  machine,  until,  in  1839,  a  machine  was 
brought  out  by  Messrs  Cook  and  Cunningham,  in 
which  the  two  operations  were  successfully  com- 
bined. This  machine  stfll  keeps  its  place  among  a 
host  of  subsequent'  inventions,  and  may  be  taken 
as  representing  the  principle  of  most  of  them. 

The  annexed  figure  represents  the  essential  parts 
of  the  machine.  In  addition  to  the  pugging  appa- 
ratus, c,  above  described,  it  has,  on  each  of  its  two 
opposite  sides,  a  sliding  mould-frame,  and  two  sorts 
of  stampers— one  in  the  middle  for  filling  the  moulds, 
and  two  at  the  sides  for  emptying  them,  or  discharging 
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the  pugging  cyhnder  into  a  box  at  its  lower  end, 
at  r,  by  two  radial  arms,  attached  inside  to 
the  pugging  shaft.  The  mould-frame  acts  as  the 
bottom  to  this  box,  and  the  clay,  thus  pushed  in 
between  it  and  the  filling  stamper,  is  pressed  into 
the  mould  by  the  descent  of  the  stamper.  The 
moulding-frame  is  then  made  to  shde  until  the  brick 
thus  formed  is  brought  under  one  of  the  discharg- 
ing stampers,  h,  h,  wldch  descends  upon  it,  and 
forces  it  through  an  opening  in  the  sole  on  which 
the  frame  slides,  and  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
mould  while  under  the  filling-stamper.  The  brick, 
when  forced  through,  is  received  on  a  board,  Ich, 
placed  there  by  a  boy  in  attendance  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  motion  of  the  stampers,  and  the  travers- 
ing of  the  mould-frames  between  the  stampers,  are 
emcted  by  a  combination  of  the  usual  shafts,  cranks, 
wheels,  Ac,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe. 
This  machine  turns  out  about  18,000  bricks  in  ten 
hours,  six  boys  being  required  to  attend  upon  it, 
and  its  cost  is  about  £250.  There  are  some  objec- 
tions to  machine-made  bricks.  They  are  more  liable 
to  cracks  in  drying,  less  porous,  and  therefore  do 
not  adhere  so  well  to  the  mortar,  and  they  are 
heavier  and  more  costly  for  carriage.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  smoother,  and,  if  slowly  dried,  stronger 
than  ordinary  hand-made  bricks,  and  are  chiefly 
used  for  outside  work.  Patents  have  been  obtained 
for  perforated  and  for  hoUow  bricks,  the  object 
being  mainly  to  lighten  the  machine-made  bricks 
and  save  clay.     They  are  not  much  used. 

The  number  of  brick-making  machines  which 
have  been  brought  out  during  the  last  twenty  years 
is  great,  the  most  of  them  constructed  on  a  principle 
of  acting  with  moulds  and  stampers,  but  dividmg 
themselves  into  two  classes — ^the  one  for  working 
according  to  the  wet-clay  system  of  moulding  (above 
described),  and  the  other  for  the  dry.  In  the  latter 
system,  the  material  used  is  chiefly  the  shaly  marl 
overlying  the  ironstone.  It  is  reduced  in  the  roller- 
mill  to  a  coarse  powder,  and  pressed,  in  a  damp 
state,  by  the  action  of  stampers,  with  great  force 
into  the  moulds,  so  that  in  coming  from  them  the 
bricks  bear  any  handling,  and  are  thus  ready  for 
immediate  firing.  Tliis  system  of  brick-making  can 
be  carried  on  throughout  the  year,  in  all  weather, 
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with  as  much  comfort  to  the  workers  as  any  other 
partially  indoor- work. 

Mre  Bricks,  for  building  up  furnaces,  &c.,  are 
made  chiefly  from  the  Stourbridge  fire-clOT,  and 
from  clay  found  near  Famham,  in  Surrey.  The  clay 
has  to  be  prepared  with  great  care,  in  order  to  avoid 
unequal  expansion  and  contraction,  and  they  are 
baked  at  an  intense  heat.  The  clay  differs  from 
that  of  common  bricks,  in  containing  but  a  small 
quantity  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  the  oxide  of  iron,  all 
of  whidt  form  compounds  with  silica,  that  are  much 
more  fusible  than  the  sUioate  of  alumina,  of  which 
the  best  fire-bricks  are  almost  entirely  composed. 

By  several  acts  of  parliament,  duties  were  imposed 
on  bricks ;  and  so  late  as  the  year  1839,  an  act  of 
parliament  was  passed,  carefully  regulating  the 
raising  and  levying  of  such  duties.  But  these 
exactions  were  felt  to  be  a  grievance,  and  were 
wholly  repealed  by  an  act  passed  m  1830,  the 
13  Vict.  c.  9. 

BErCKLAYING,  BRICKWORK.  The  mate- 
rial of  which  a  town  is  buUt  depends  mainly  on 
the  geology  of  the  surrounding  district.  In  a  moun- 
tainous country  like  Scotland,  cities  of  stone,  such 
as  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  naturally 
abound;  while  London,  and  most  of  the  great  towns 
of  England,  situated  in  alluvial  valleys  and  plains, 
are  bmlt  of  bricks  derived  from  the  alluvial  clay 
beneath  and  around  them.  In  Holland,  where  the 
whole  country  is  but  the  delta  of  the  Rhine,  and 
no  stone  is  to  be  found,  brick  is  universal,  even  to 
the  paving  of  the  streets. 

The  standard  size  of  English  bricks  being  9  inches 
by  4J,  the  thickness  of  walls  is  regulated  thereby. 
They  are  either  half-brick,  1  brick,  IJ,  2,  3,  or  4 
bricks  in  thickness.  In  moderate-sized  modem 
!Einglish  houses,  the  inside  partition- walls  are  usually 
hafl-briek,  the  outer  walls,  1  or  1^.  In  larger  houses 
of  superior  construction,  a  thickness  of  two  or  three 
bricks  is  sometimes  used.  This  latter  thickness  is 
seldom  exceeded,  except  in  large  public  works. 
Modem  brick-houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  far  less 
substantial  than  those  erected  by  our  forefathers. 
Building  leases  being  usually  granted  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term,  the 
whole  property  reverts  to  the  freeholder,  the  object 
of  the  builder  is  merely  to  make  a  house  that  shall 
stand  for  that  period,  and  not  to  expend  any  money 
for  the  sake  of  further  stability.  Garden-walls  are 
commonly  built  but  half -brick  in  thickness;  these, 
however,  are  strengthened  by  9-inoh  piers  at  inter- 
vals of  10  or  12  feet.  In  laying  the  foundations  of 
walls,  the  first  courses  should  be  thicker  than  the 
intended  superstructure,  and  the  projections  thus 
formed,  usually  of  quarter  brick  on  each  side,  are 
called  'set-offs.'  Before  laying  walls  of  houses, 
trenches  are  dug,,  and  the  foundation  tried  with  a 
crowbar  or  rammer.  If  it  is  found  to  be  loose,  and 
the  looseness  due  to  superficial  soil,  this  is  removed, 
and  its  place  supplied  with  fragments  of  stone 
and  old  broken  bricks,  which  are  closely  rammed 
together.  In  some  cases,  inverted  arches  of  brick  are 
built  for  foundation,  or  a  stratum  of  concrete  laid 
down.    See  CojffCBETB. 

Mortar  composed  of  lime  and  sand  is  the  com- 
mon cement  for  brickwork.  It  should  be  equally 
and  carefully  applied;  and  the  bricks  wetted,  in 
order  that  the  mortar  may  adhere  more  firmly,  by 
being  absorbed  into  their  pores.  The  force  with 
whidi  good  mortar  is  capable  of  adhering  to  bricks 
is  very  remarkable.  It  is  found  to  be  the  greatest 
in  old  structures  that  have  been  exposed  to  the 
continuous  action  of  water.  Such  B.  is  said  to  be 
'water-bound'  by  workmen,  and  can  scarcely  be 
separated  without  breaking  the  bricks. 

A  fundamental  i^mcirieto  be  riijiffly  "bssr^sd  Its 


laying  all  kinds  of  brick  is,  that  no  two  contiguoiu 
perpmdimUar  joints  sludl  fall  immediately)  below  each 
otheir,  or,  to  use  the  bricklayer's  phrase,  the  work 
must  '  break  bond.'  The  mode  of  arrangement  of 
the  bricks  to  effect  this  is  called  the  bond;  a  layer 
or  stratum  of  bricks  is  called  a  course.  Bricks  laid 
with  their  lengths  in  the  direction  of  the  course, 
and  their  sides  to  the  wall-face,  are  called  stretchers; 
those  laid  across  the  line  of  the  course,  with  their 
ends  forming  the  wall-face,  headers;  a  layer  of 
headers,  a  heading  course;  of  stretchers,  a  stretching 
course. 

The  two  kinds  of  bond  almost  exclusively  used 
in  England  are  the  English  and  Flemish  bond. 
English  bond  consists  of  alternate  stretching  and 
heading  courses ;  Flemish  bond,  of  a  stretcher  and 
header  laid  alternately  in  each  course  (see  figures). 
English  bond  is  the  strongest ;  Elemish  bond,  the 
more  ornamental;  and  |they  are  used  accordingly. 


Old  English  Bond. 
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Flemish  Bond. 

There  are  two  other  kinds  of  bond  occasionally 
used — herring  bond,  and  garden-wail  bond.  The 
former  is  applied  to  form  the  core  of  thick  walls, 
where  Elemish  bond  is  used  for  the  facing.  A 
course  of  bricks  is  laid  obliquely  at  an  angle  of 
45°  to  the  face  of  the  wall ;  then  above  it,  another 
course  at  the  same  angle,  but  inclined  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  so  that  the  joints  may  cross  the  first. 
This  is  considered  to  add  to  the  strength  of  Flemish 
bond,  but  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  trian- 
gular interstices  necessarily  left  between  the  oblique 
bricks  and  the  bricks  of  the  facing.  Garden-wall 
bond  is  only  used  for  9-inch  walls,  and  formed  by 
laying  three  stretchers  and  one  header,  and  so  on 
in  each  course.  In  order  to  strengthen  Flemish 
bond,  bands  of  hoop-iron  are  sometimes  laid  flatwise 
between  the  courses.  This  'hoop-iron  bond'  has 
superseded  the  old  practice  of  using  bond-timbers, 
which  were  inserted  the  whole  length  of  the  wall. 
The  hoop-iron  should  be  slightly  rusted,  to  secure 
the  complete  adhesion  of  the  mortar. 

In  constructing  arches  of  brickwork,  much  care  and 
skiU  are  required.  A  wooden  centring  is  always  used ; 
and  when  very  rude  work  only  is  required,  common 
bricks  are  laid  upon  the  centring,  and  the  gaping 
interstices  at  the  upper  ends  filled  with  rough  brick 
wedges.  For  better  work,  each  brick  has  to  be 
properly  bevelled,  according  to  the  curve.  When 
semicircular  arches  are  made,  all  the  bricks  require 
an  equal  bevel,  and  therefore  bricks  moulded  uni- 
formly to  the  required  angle  may  be  used ;  but  for 
other  curves  and  for  flat  arches,  each  brick  has  to  be 
separately  shaped  by  the  bricklayer.  In  order  to 
do  this,  a  drawing  of  the  required  arch  is  liiade  of 
the  fuU  size  on  a  board;  the  bricks  are  laid  upon 
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this  side  by  side,  and  shaped  to  the  lines  of  the 
drawing;  they  are  then  transferred  to  their  corre- 
sponding place  in  the  structure.  The  bricks  are  first 
rudely  shaped  by  the  brich-aax,  then  finished  on  the 
ruTMng-stone,  a  piece  of  rough  grained  stone  about 
20  inches  in  diaijieter.  In  aU  kinds  of  B.,  the  walls 
should  be  built  up  level  throughout,  in  order  that 
the  settlement  may  be  equal.  An  unequal  settle- 
ment may  produce  a  rupture  of  the  wall. 

B.  is  measured  by  the  rod  or  by  thousand.  A 
rod  contains  272  square  feet  of  standard  thickness 
— that  is,  \\  brick.  This  is  equal  to  306  cubic  feet, 
and  will,  on  an  average,  require  4500  bricks,  allow- 
iug  for  waste.  The  weight  of  a  rod  of  B.  containing 
4500  bricks,  27  bushels  of  lime,  and  3  single  loads 
of  sand,  is  about  13  tons.  The  bricklayer  is  always 
attended  by  a  labourer  or  hodman,  who  carries  his 
bricks  and  mortar  in  a  'hod' — a  triangular  wooden 
box,  open  at  the  top  and  one  end,  and  supported 
on  a  round  leg,  by  which  the  hodman  holds  it 
on  his  shoulder.  A  bricklayer's  wages  are  usually 
about  26s.  per  week,  the  labourer's  about  I8«.  The 
labourers  are  generally  Irishmen. 

The  surface  of  brickwork  is  sometimes  ornamented 
hy  pointing.  This  is  done  by  raking  out  the  mortar 
of  the  joints  to  a  small  depth,  and  filling  up  again 
with  blue  mortar,  and  marking  the  courses  with 
the  edge  of  the  trowel.  This  ia  called  flat-joint 
pointing.  When  the  courses  are  marked  by  a  neatly 
pared  raised  line  of  white  plaster  of  about  half 
an  inch  in  thickness,  laid  upon  the  blue  mortar, 
it  is  called  tuck  or  tuck-joint  pointing.  Coloured 
bricks,  as  a  means  of  external  ornament,  have  been 
extensively  and  most  effectively  used  in  North 
Italy  and  Germany.  The  works  of  Mr  Buskin, 
Mr  Gaily  Knight,  Webb's  Continental  Ecclesiology, 
Street's  Brick  and  Marble  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
Fergusson's  Hand-book  of  Architecture,  may  be 
consulted  for  illustrated  examples  of  these. 

CAromafe'c  brickwork  is  now  becoming  very  exten- 
sively used  in  England,  especially  by  architects  who 
are  endeavouring  to  revive  the  style  of  architecture 
called  by  themselves  English  Gothic,  and  by  some 
others  Venetian  Gothic,  in  which  the  pointed  arch, 
formed  of  coloured  bricks,  forms  one  of  the  promi- 
nent features.  These  architects  maintain  that,  as 
they  are  compelled  to  construct  with  B.,  it  is  more 
honest  to  use  bricks  ornamentally,  than  by  means 
of  stucco  to  obtain  an  external  imitation  of  stone ; 
and  as  B.  admits  of  but  Httle  ornamentation  in  relief, 
they  use  variation  of  colour,  of  which  B.  is  peculiarly 
susceptible,  and  thus  produce  a  sort  of  architec- 
tural mosaic.  The  eloquent  and  popular  advocacy 
of  these  views  by  Mr  Buskin,  and  the  skill  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  many  young  and  rising 
architects  are  carrying  them  out,  seem  Hkely  to 
bring  about  a  great  development,  almost  amounting 
to  a  revolution  in  English  domestic  and  ecclesiastical 
architecture. 

BRICOLLE.    See  Ballista. 

BRIDE,  BRIDAL.  The  word  Bride  (the  radical 
signification  of  which  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
'appropriated,'  'owned')  ia  common  to  all  the 
Gothic  languages,  and  also  to  Welsh  (Ger.  braut, 
Welsh  priod),  and  signifies  betrothed  or  newly 
married.  Alone,  the  word  denotes  the  newly 
married  woman ;  with  the  addition  of  the  syllable 
groom  (a  corruption  of  guma  =  Lat.  homo,  a  man), 
it  denotes  the  newly  married  man  (Ang.  Sax., 
brydguma,  Ger.  bravMgam).  In  Welsh,  priod-fab 
(betrothed  youth)  is  bridegroom,  and  priod-ferch 
(betrothed  maid)  ia  bride.  Bride  ia  the  root  of  a 
variety  of  terms  connected  with  marriage,  as  Bride- 
favours,  Bride-cake,  &c.  Bridal  is  for  Sride-ale 
(Ang.-Sax.   bryd-eale)  the   marriage-feaat.      Bride- 
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maids,  or  attendants  on  brides,  appear  to  have 
been  in  use  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  are  men- 
tioned in  early  accounts  of  marriage-ceremonies.  A 
part  of  their  duty  consisted  in  dresaing  and  undreas- 
ing  the  bride.  Bridemaids,  as  mere  ceremonious 
attendants  at  marriages,  are  stiU  in  use  in  England. 
The  husband  had  an  analogous  body  of  attendants, 
called  bridegroom-men ;  but  they  have  disappeared  in 
modem  usage,  and  their  only  representative  ia  one 
confidential  friend  in  attendance.  In  Scotland,  this 
peraonage  ia  called  the  best  man.  One  of  his  duties 
is  to  pull  off  the  bridegroom's  right-hand  glove, 
while  one  of  the  bridemaids  does  the  same  service 
for  the  bride,  when  the  pair  are  requested  to  join 
hands. 

Beidb-favoues  are  small  knots  of  white  rib- 
bons, which  are  pinned  to  the  breasts  of  all  who 
are  in  attendance  at  weddings,  nor  are  even 
the  poat-boys  and  their  horaea'  heada  left  unde- 
corated  with  these  gay  trappings.  The  origin  of 
the  bride-favour  is  said  to  be  the  true-lovers  -knot 
— something  symbolical  of  the  union  of  hearts  and 
hands  on  tiie  occasion.  In  various  old  plays  and 
poems  there  are  allusions  to  bride-favours  or  ribbons, 
as  that  in  Herrick's  Hesperides  : 

What  posies  for  our  wedding-rings. 
What  gloves  we'll  give  and  ribbonings. 

The  Bride-oake  is  also  symbolical  in  its  origin. 
'  The  ceremony  used  at  the  solemnisation  of  mar- 
riage among  the  Romans  was  called  confarreation, 
in  token  of  a  most  firm  conjunction  between  the 
man  and  wife,  with  a  cake  of  wheat  or  barley. 
This,  Blount  tells  us,  is  still  retained  in  part  with 
us,  by  that  which  is  called  the  bride-cake  used  at 
weddings.' — ^Brand's  PopvXar  Antiquities.  The  old 
English  and  also  Scottish  custom  of  breaking  a 
cake  over  the  head  of  the  bride  on  entering  her 
new  dwelling,  perhaps  points  to  a  usage  of  the 
most  remote  antiquity — the  sprinkling  with  wheat 
as  a  token  of  plenty.  In  modern  times,  the  bride- 
cake is  a  stately  piece  of  confectionary,  consisting 
of  a  rich  cake  as  a  baaia,  on  which  ia  reared  a 
caatellated  atructure,  with  various  fanciful  devices, 
the  whole  being  covered  with  a  preparation  of  white 
augar.  This  fabric  is  cut  up  and  given  in  pieces  to 
the  guests,  as  part  of  the  wedding  jovialty. 

BRI'DBWELL,  a  well  between  Fleet  Street  and 
the  Thames,  dedicated  to  St  Bride,  which  has  given 
its  name  to  a  palace,  parish,  and  house  of  correc- 
tion. A  palace,  described  as  '  a  stately  and  beautiful 
house,'  was  built  here,  in  1522,  by  Henry  VIII.,  for 
the  reception  and  accommodation  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  his  retinue ;  and  King  Henry  him- 
self also  often  lodged  here,  as,  for  instance,  in  1525, 
when  a  parliament  was  held  in  Blackfriars;  and 
in  1529,  the  same  regal  personage  and  his  queen, 
Catharine,  lived  in  the  B.  while  the  question  of  their 
marriage  was  argued.  In  1553,  Edward  VI.  gave  it 
over  to  the  city  of  London,  to  be  used  as  a  work- 
house for  the  poor,  and  a  house  of  correction  '  for 
the  strumpet  and  idle  person,  for  the  rioter  that  con- 
sumeth  all,  and  for  the  vagabond  that  will  abide  in 
no  place.'  Queen  Mary  having  confirmed  the  gift, 
it  was  formally  taken  possession  of  in  1555  by  the 
lord  mayor  and  corporation.  The  B.  was  after- 
wards used  for  other  persons  than  the  class  above 
named,  and  at  last  became  a  place  of  punishment, 
as  it  now  is.  As  a  house  of  correction,  it  is  not 
under  the  sheriff's  charge,  but  is  governed  by  a 
keeper  whoUy  independent  of  that  officer. 

By  the  15  and  16  Vict.  c.  70,  a  new  House  of 
Correction  is  established  for  the  city  of  London. 
See  CoEBECTioN,  House  of. 

BRIDGE  (Ang.-Sax.  bryeg;  Dutch,  brug;  Ger. 
briicke)  ia  a  structure  for  carrying  a  road  over  a 
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itream,  river,  ravine,  low  ground,  or  other  impedi- 
nent  to  its  course.  A  bridge  for  carrying  a  canal 
)r  other  water-course,  is  called  an  aqueduct  (q.  v.) ; 
)ne  for  carrying  a  railway  is  sometimes  called  by 
■he  recently  coined,  though  not  very  correct,  word 
nadncL  Bridges  are  formed  of  stone,  brick,  cast- 
iron,  or  timber  arches;  of  timber  beams  or  frame- 
work, supported  on  pUes  or  on  masonry ;  of  iron  rods 
or  chains,  in  which  case  they  are  called  suspension- 
bridges  ;  of  lattice-work ;  or  of  cast  or  wrought  iron 
girders.  Sometimes  a  combination  of  beams  and 
Buspension-roda  is  used.  Of  late  years,  the  plan  of 
tubular  or  hollow  wrought-iron  girders  has  been 
frequently  and  successfully  employed,  the  first  great 
example  being  the  Britannia  Bridge  (q.  v.). 

Bridges  are  either  fixed  or  movable.  Of  movable 
bridges  there  are  various  kinds.  Flying-bridges  and 
fioating-hridges  are,  in  fact,  mere  ferry-boats  (see 
Fbkby)  with  gangways  attached,  and  other  provi- 
sions for  safe  and  ready  transport,  and  which  are 
drawn  across  the  stream  by  ropes.  Draw-bridges 
and  swing-bridges  are  constructed  in  two  parts,  that 
turn  on  pivots — ^in  the  former,  the  parts  are  lifted 
vertically;  in  the  other,  they  are  moved  round 
horizontally.  A  sliding-bridge  runs  backward  and 
forward  on  wheels  or  rollers.  Another  kind  is  much 
in  use  in  low  districts  like  Norfolk,  where  the  water 
flows  lazily,  and  almost  on  the  land-level.  These 
are  sometimes  called  pontooji-bridgea,  from  the 
movable  roadway  being  balanced  at  a  small  height 
above  the  water-level  on  a  pivot  working  in  a  large 
pontoon  or  hollow  cylinder  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the 
river — ^ihe  ends  of  the  roadway  of  the  B.,  when  laid 
across  the  river,  resting  freely  on  piers  on  either 
side.  There  are  several  such  bridges  in  use  over  the 
Ouse.  The  pivot  is  set  in  the  centre  of  the  stream, 
and,  when  necessary,  the  B.  is  turned  round  on  it 
by  machinery,  till  it  lies  parallel  to  the  banks,  and 
permits  the  passage  of  barges  on  either  side.  In 
a  flat  district,  these  bridges  are  exceedingly  appro- 
priate.   See  also  Bkidge,  Militaht. 

Convenience  must  have  led  men  in  a  very  rude 
state  of  society  to  form  bridges,  in  order  to  the 
easier  communication  between  districts  separated 
by  rivers.  On  most  streams  there  occur  fords,  but 
often  these  are  not  to  be  found  where  they  would 
be  most  desirable.  The  most  rudimentary  form 
of  a  B.  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  series  of  stepping- 
stones,  such  as  are  yet  almost  everywhere  to  be 
found  on  river-courses  at  some  point.  Large  stones 
deposited  in  the  streams  at  the  shallows  or  fords, 
would  first  give  a  chance  to  a  passenger  of  getting 
across  dry  shod;  by  and  by,  where  one  or  two 
stones  were  wanting  to  complete  the  steps  in  the 
passage,  they  would  be  supplied.  Next,  it  would 
naturally  occur  to  give  greater  security  to  the 
passage,  by  laying  planks  or  trees  across  the 
steppmg-stones,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risks  attending 
stepping  or  leaping  from  the  one  to  the  other.  In 
the  arrangement  of  planks  resting  thus  on  stones, 
we  have  tiie  first  advance  in  the  art  of  B.-building, 
the  suggestion  at  once  both  of  piers  and  roadways ; 
and  beyond  this  stage,  the  art  would  appear  not 
to  have  advanced  for  a  very  long  period.  Prom 
the  Greeks,  we  have  accounts  of  bridges  built  by 
Semiramis,  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Pyrrhus;  and  in 
Egypt,  necessity  early  compelled  the  formation  of 
brieves  in  connection  with  the  canals  constructed 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  But  all  these  would 
appear  to  have  been  rudimentaiy  in  form,  and  to 
have  consisted  simply  of  piers,  with  the  intervals 
between  them  spanned  by  beams  of  timber  or  large 
flat  stones.  Sometimes  boats  moored  in  the  stream 
served  the  purpose  of  piers,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  famous  B.  of  Xerxes  across  the  Hellespont. 
Bridges  of  boats   are  in  use   to   this  day.     The 


principle  of  the  arch  was  long  known  before  it  was 
applied  to  the  art  of  B. -building.  See  Arch.  That 
application  we  owe  to  the  Romans,  whose  first  great 
work  in  which  the  arch  was  employed,  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  (q.  v.),  is  referrible  to  the  time  of  the 
Tarquins.  The  Ponte  de  Rotto,  or  Senators'  B. 
(127  B.C.),  erected  by  Caius  Mavius,  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  instance  of  its  application  to 
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bridges.  In  the  course  of  the  great  engineering 
undertakings  of  the  Roman  empire  under  Augustus 
Cffisar  for  the  formation  of  roads  and  supply  of 
water  to  Rome,  its  application  became  general; 
and  afterwards,  the  empire  having  extended  its 
bounds,  the  necessity  for  ready  communication 
between  its  provinces,  led  to  the  erection  of  numer- 
ous splendid  bridges  therein,  many  of  which,  indeed, 
surpassed  in  their  greatness  those  of  Rome  itseU. 
But  although  the  Romans  have  unquestionably  the 
merit  of  having  originated  the  art  of  B.-building 
proper  in  Europe,  yet  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  principle  of  the  arch  was  not  applied  by  eastern 
nations  to  B.-building,  long  before  the  dawn  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Chinese  are 
said  to  have  been  before  the  West  in  this  as  in  other 
arts,  though  the  antiquity  of  some  of  the  bridges  on 
which  this  assertion  is  rested  may  well  be  doubted, 
considering  the  uncertainty  which  pervades  the 
chronology  of  that  extraordinary  people. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  trace  in  detail  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art.  For  a  long  time  after  the  decay 
of  the  Roman  empire,  it  made  no  progress.  It 
revived  in  the  11th  c,  but  again  languished  to  the 
beginning  of  the  18th,  when  the  formation  of  the 
corps  of  the  Ponts  et  ChaussSes  in  France  favoured 
its  further  growth.  Henceforth,  many  splendid 
bridges  were  erected  both  in  Britain  and  the 
contment.  In  1775,  Mr  Pritchard  of  Shrewsbury, 
introducing  the  use  of  cast  iron  in  the  erection  of 
bridges,  originated  a  valuable  style  of  construction. 
The  genius  and  works  of  Telford  bring  us  to  the 
present  time.  Within  half  a  century,  the  use  of 
steam,  the  development  of  the  canal  system,  and 
the  necessity  especially  for  railway-bridges,  with 
the  immense  amount  of  capital  at  the  disposal  of 
engineers  for  purposes  of  B.jbuilding,  have  caused 
a  rapid  evolution  of  all  the  principles  and  possible 
modes  of  the  art.  Among  the  new  forms  called 
forth  within  the  century  by  the  increasing  demand 
for  facilities  of  communication,  are  the  suspension 
B.,  the  wrought-iron  girder  and  tubular  bridges,  and 
the  lattice-bridges.  Several  of  the  new  bridges 
over  the  Thames  are  models  of  engineering  skill 
and  taste.  The  Menai  and  Britannia  bridges  were 
regarded  when  erected  as  perfect  marvels  of  the 
art,  and  yet  they  have  since  been  surpassed.  In 
America,  the  B.  of  Trenton,  over  the  Delaware,  the 
OTeat  Portage  viaduct,  and  the  Niagara  suspension 
B.,  are  equal  to  any  similar  works  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  no  art  has  afforded  greater  scope  for  the 
application  of  mechanical  science  and  engineering 
ingenuity  than  that  of  B. -building.  The  variety 
of  complex  structures  of  wood  and  of  iron  that  now 
span  streams  and  hollows  is  endless.  For  some  of 
the  more  important  forms,  see  Fbame,  Lattice, 
TtTBULAB,  and  Suspension  Bridges.  What  follows 
here,  relates  chiefly  to  arched  or  masonic  bridges, 
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and  is  confined  to  the  more  general  and  obvious 
conditions  wMoh  suoli  bridges  miist  fulfil,  avoiding 
the  mechanical  theory  of  their  stability  as  too 
abstruse  for  popular  exposition. 

An  arched  B.  rests  between  masses  of  masonry  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  river,  called  its  abutments  (q.  v.). 
The  intermediate  points  of  support  of  the  arches  are 
the  piers  (q.  v.),  which  are  rarely  buUt  so  strong 
as  to  be  able  of  themselves  to  resist  the  lateral 
thrust  of  the  arches  resting  on  them,  if  the  thrust 
of  one  arch  did  not  counteract  that  of  another. 
The  arch  itself  is  the  curved  construction  between 
adjacent  piers.  The  chief  terms  used  in  speak- 
ing of  the  arch  itself  are  explained  under  Aeoh. 
In  addition,  may  be  noticed  the  spandril,  the  name 
given  to  the  filling  in  above  the  extrados  to  the 
roadway.  The  mord  or  spaw  is  the  distance 
between  the  piers ;  while  the  rise  of  the  arch  is  the 
perpendicular  distance  between  the  level  of  the 
springing  and  the  horizontal  through  the  key. 

When  a  B.  has  to  be  erected,  the  question  of  what 
form  it  should  be  falls  to  be  settled  by  a  variety  of 
considerations.  Regard  to  appearance  affects  the 
question,  but  the  material  points  are  its  sufficiency 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  its 
security  and  durability.  The  nature  of  the  embank- 
ments and  of  the  soil  in  the  water-bed,  together  with 
the  natxire  of  the  water-shed,  or  country  drained 
by  the  stream,  may  make  it  necessary  that  the  B. 
should  not  be  an  arched  bridge  at  all,  but  a  sus- 
pension or  tubular  bridge.  But  if  it  is  to  be  an  arched 
B.,  then  the  most  important  questions  respect  the 
niunber  of  its  piers  and  the  form  of  its  arches.  If 
vessels  must  be  free  to  pass  under  it,  the  arches  must 
be  lofty,  and  the  abutments  high ;  so  also  must  they 
be  if  the  river  is  exposed  to  sudden  elevations  of 
its  level  by  floods.  Formerly,  a  prejudice  existed 
against  laying  a  B.  across  a  stream  at  any  other 
angle  than  at  right  angles  to  its  course.  The 
reason  was,  that,  the  theory  of  the  skewed  arch 
(q.  V.)  being  unknown,  the  obliquity  of  the  B.  to 
the  water-course  involved  a  corresponding  obliquity 
of  its  piers  to  the  water,  which  greatly  increased 
the  risk  of  the  B.  suffering  from  floods.  That 
the  pressure  of  the  cur- 
rent on  piers  increases 
^  with  their  obliquity  to 
its  course,  may  be  seen 
.  y  at  once  from  the  an- 
nexed figures,  which  re- 
present the  same  section 
of  a  pier  set  first,  as  in 
A,  dead  up  and  down 
the  stream,  and  next,  as  in  B,  obliquely  to  it. 
The  mass  of  water  which  strikes  B  is  equal  in 
breadth  to  a'6',  the  distance  between  Hues  through 
the  extremities  of  B,  parallel  to  the  stream ;  while 
the  mass  which  strikes  A  is  in  breadth  only  equal 
to  ah,  the  thickness  of  the  pier.  But  the  skewed 
arch  allows  a  B.  to  be  thrown  at  any  angle  across 
a  river,  with  its  piers  all  parallel  to  the  stream; 
and  many  an  awkward  turn  in  our  pubUo  roads 
would  have  been  spared  us,  had  the  skewed  arch 
only  been  earlier  known. 

After  making  allowance  for  the  requirements  of 
position  and  traffic,  the  form  next  must  be  con- 
sidered, more  particularly  in  relation  to  the  stream. 
The  stream  principally  affects  the  form,  through 
prescribing  the  number  of  piers.  Each  pier  takes 
up  so  much  of  the  water-course,  and  thus  narrows 
the  effective  passage  of  the  water.  The  immediate 
consequence  of  narrowing  the  channel  is  to  increase 
the  velocity  of  the  stream.  As  the  velocity  of  the 
stream  increases,  it  tends  more  and  more  to  carry 
off  the  son  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the.  piers,  and 
finally,  by  deepening  its  course,  to  imdermine  them. 
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From  this  consideration,  the  effect  of  too  many 
piers  will  be  obvious ;  but  indeed  this  is"  not  matter 
of  speculation,  for  many  bridges — among  others,  a 
B.  of  Smeaton's  at  Hexham — ^have  been  destroyed 
from  this  cause,  thus  falling  from  the  very  overabun- 
dance of  support !  To  know  how  many  piers  .may 
with  safety  be  used,  the  volume  of  water  that  flows 
tliough  the  channel,  both  ordinarily  and  in  wintej- 
flooda,  must  be  asoertaiaed,  which  can  be  done  very 
nearly  by  calculating  the  mean  of  many  soundings 
taken  at  different  states  of  the  river,  and  at  a  suc- 
cession of  points  across  its  bed.  There  is  another 
way  in  which  the  stream  affects  the  form.  If  it  is 
liable  to  floods,  care  must  be  taken  to  make  the 
piers  so  high  as  to  elevate  the  spring  of  the  arches 
above  the  highest  level  attainable  by  the  water. 
The  annexed  figure  sufficiently  shews  how  greatly 
the  pressure  of  me  water  on  the  B.  increases  when- 
ever it  reaches  above  the 
pier-head — the  breadth 
above  the  springing,  as 
at  abed,  greatly  exceed- 
ing the  breadth  of  the 
pier  itself.  In  con- 
nection with  this  part 
of  the  subject,  it  must 
be  remembered,  too, 
that  floods  are  apt  to 
carry  down  trees  and 
other  floating  masses,  which,  if  the  arches  do  not 
afford  them  passage,  become  powerful  levers  for  the 
destruction  of  the  bridge. 

The  form  of  the  B.  being  determined  on,  the 
remaining  questions  relate  to  its  stability.  This 
depends  on  the  strength  of  the  abutments  and  piers, 
and  the  balanced  equilibrium  of  the  arches.  The 
importance  of  securing  proper  founda;tions  for  the 
abutments  and  piers  cannot  be  overestimated,  and 
very  frequently  their  foundations,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  have  to  be  artifloiaUy  constructed. 
See  Piles,  Coitee-dam,  and  Cokcebte.  In  consi- 
dering the  stability  of  the  B.,  the  first  thing  is  to 
ascertain  the  forces  which  wiQ  act  to  destroy  it.  This 
is  aacertaiaed  by  calculating  the  extreme  passing 
load,  and  also  the  weight  of  the  structure  above  the 
arches,  and  of  the  arches  themselves.  A  scientific 
and  skilled  engineer  is  then  able  to  judge  what 
amount  of  strain  or  destructive  pressure  will  be 
exercised  by  these  weights  on  the  several  parts  of 
the  structure,  and  thus  to  adapt  the  strength  at 
every  point  to  the  strain.  As  to  the  passing  load, 
it  is  usual  to  calculate  on  240  lbs.  per  foot,  super- 
ficial, of  the  whole  area  in  ordinary  bridges,  and  on 
960  lbs.  in  railway-bridges.  The  weight  of  the 
superstructure  and  arches  is  a  question  for  practical 
measurement.  As  to  the  remaining  pressure—  viz., 
that  of  the  stream — ^it  must  be  ascertained  for  the 
highest  floods.  It  is  calculated  from  knowing  the 
mean  velocity  of  the  stream,  and  the  amount  of  sur- 
face exposed  to  it.  The  surface  velocity  is  readily 
observed  by  means   of  floats;   and  ^ 

when  this  is  imder  10  feet  per  second.  .--'^^ 

the  mean  velocity  is  found  to   bi 
about  one-fifth  less.    The  stress  ol 
the  stream  on  the  bridge  is  diTni. 
nished  by  the  expedient  known  as  £ 
out-water,  which  is  an  angular  pro 
jeotion  from  the  pier,  as  shewn   ii 
the  annexed  figure.    The  best  fom 
for  a  cut-water  has  practijally  beei 
ascertained  to  be  an  equilateral  prism 
presenting  an  angle  of   60°  to   th 
water-course.    In  all  bridges,  these 
are  to  be  found  on  the  sides  of  the  piers  presented 
to  the  stream  ;  and  in  tidal  rivers,  they  are  buUt  on 
th6  lower  side  as  well. 
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Aiter  the  conditions  already  mentioned  are  satis- 
fied, taste  has  more  to  do  with  the  form  of  the 
arches  than  anything  else.  The  forms  in  use  are 
the  old  semicircular,  the  elliptical  —  usually  got 
at  by  putting  together  several  oireular  arches  of 
different  radii — and  the  segmental  arch.  The  semi- 
ciroulai  arch  was  almost  exclusively  used  in  the 
more  ancient  bridges.  This  arch  is  the  most  soUd 
and  most  easily  constructed,  as  all  the  voussoirs  may 
be  worked  from  the  same  mould.  It  requires,  how- 
ever, high  banking,  as  its  height  is  equal  haJf  its 
breadth ;  and  where  the  water-fevel  greatly  changes, 
it  is  particularly  unsuitable,  from  the  great  height 
necessary  to  be  given  to  the  Wers,  to  carry  the 
intrados  out  of  water-reach,  xhe  elliptical  arch 
and  the  segmental  of  60°  are,  besides,  far  more 
[  in  appearance. 


EUiptioal  Arches. — London  Bridge. 

In  possible  extent  of  span,  the  masonic  bridge  is 
far  exceeded  by  suspension  and  girder  bridges.  At 
Cheater  there  is  a  stone  arch  with  a  span  of  200 
feet,  perhaps  the  greatest  in  Britain ;  in  the 
Britannia  Tubular  Bridge  the  span  is  460  feet; 
in  the  suspension-bridge  over  the  Menai  Strait,  600 
feet;  and  in  the  suspension-bridge  at  Freiburg, 
Switzerland,  870  feet. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  bridges  are 
built  of  various  materials — wood,  iron,  stone,  and 
brick.  The  principal  objection  to  the  wooden  B.  is 
its  liability  to  decay,  besides  which  it  is  hable  to 
warping,  through  the  swelling  and  contracting  of  its 
beams.  The  latter  objection  applies  also  to  iron 
bridges,  but  in  their  case,  the  contractions  and 
expansions  from  heat  and  cold  may  be  compensated 
for,  as  in  the  compensation-balance  of  a  watch,  or 
the  compensation-pendulum. 

Publio  bridges  are  maintainable  at  the  expense  of 
the  counties  in  which  they  are  situated;  but  in  many 
cities  and  boroughs,  the  inhabitants  have  acquired 
by  prescription  a  liability  for  this  expense,  and  by 
the  13  and  14  Vict.  c.  64,  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  such  bridges  is  given  to  the  oouncU  of  the  city 
or  borough.  If  part  of  a  public  bridge  be  within  one 
county  or  other  place  on  which  the  liability  rests, 
and  the  other  part  of  the  bridge  be  within  another, 
each  party  or  body;  shall  repair  Siat  part  of  the  bridge 
which  is  within  its  own  boundaries.  Besides  the 
bridge  itself,  the  county  liable  is  bound  by  the  22 
Henry  "VIII.  c.  5,  to  repair  300  feet  of  the  road  either 
way  from  the  bridge.  And  such  is  still  the  state 
of  the  law  as  to  all  bridges  built  prior  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Highway  Act,  5  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  50. 
But  by  that  act  it  is  provided  that,  in  the  case  of  all 
bridges  thereafter  to  be  buUt,  the  repair  of  the  road 
itsea  passing  over  or  adjoining  to  a  bridge,  shall 
be  done  by  the  parish,  or  other  parties  boUnd  to 
the  general  repair  of  the  highway  of  which  it  forms 
a  portion — the  county  being  stUl  subject,  how- 
ever, to  its  former  obligation  as  regards  '  the  waUs, 
banks,  or  fences  of  the  raised  causeways,  and  raised 
approaches  to  any  bridge,  or  the  land  arches  thereof.' 
See  Stephen's  Com.,  vol.  iii.  p.  234.  The  neglect  to 
make  such  repairs  is  treated  in  law-books  as  a  kind 
of  negative  offence  ;  but  there  are  positive  offences 
against  bridges,  which  in  the  statutes  are  called 
nuisances,  as  to  which,  see  the  43  Geo.  m.  c.  59, 
B.  1,  by  which  it  is  enacted  that  the  surveyors  of. 
county  bridges  shall  have  the  power  and  authority  of 
jtemoving  dl  nuisances  in  the  form  of  obstructions 


or  other  annoyances.  Private  bridges  are  those 
erected  and  maintained  xmder  contracts  authorised 
by  private  acts  of  parliament.    See  Road. 

BRIDGE  -  BUILDING      BROTHERHOODS 

(Fr.  Fr&res  pontifis;  Lat.  Fratres  poniifices)  were 
religious  societies  that  originated  in  the  south  of 
France  in  the  latter  half  of  the  12tb  century.  Their 
purpose  was  to  establish  hospices  at  the  most  fre- 
quented fords  of  large  rivers,  to  keep  up  ferries,  and 
to  build  bridges.  The  church  during  the  middle 
ages  regarded  the  making  of  streets  and  bridges  as 
meritorious  religious  service.  Whether  or  not  the 
herdsman  Benezet,  subsequently  canonised,  was  the 
founder  or  only  a  member  of  this  fraternity,  is  as 
uncertain  as  the  tradition  which  attributes  to  Tiim 
the  completion  of  the  bridge  over  the  Rhone  at 
Avignon  in  1180.  The  fraternity  was  sanctioned 
by  Pope  Clemens  IH.  in  1189 ;  its  internal  organ- 
isation was  similar  to  that  of  the  knightly  orders, 
and  the  members  wore  as  their  badge  or  insignia 
a  pick-hammer  on  the  breast.  In  France,  they 
laboured  very  actively,  but  were  gradually  absorbed 
into  the  order  of  St  John.  Similar  associations 
sprang  up  in  other  lands,  but  under  different 
names. 

BRIDGE,  MiLiTABY,  is  a  temporary  construc- 
tion, to  facilitate  the  passage  of  rivers  by  troops, 
cannon,  and  military  wagons.  The  moat  efficient 
are  described  under  PoiTTOGN  ;  but  there  are  many 
other  kinds.  A  bridge  of  boats  is  formed  by  small- 
craft,  especially  cargo-boats,  collected  from  various 
places  up  and  down  the  river ;  trestles  are  placed  in 
them  to  bring  their  tops  to  one  common  level ;  the 
boats  are  anchored  across  the  river,  and  baulks  of 
timber,  resting  on  the  trestles,  form  a  continuous 
road  from  boat  to  boat  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  river ;  the  boats  ought  to  be  of  such  size  that, 
when  fully  laden,  the  gunwales  or  upper  edges  shall 
not  be  less  than  one  foot  above  the  water.  jRope- 
bridges  are  sometimes  but  not  frequently  used  by 
military  engineers.  A  boat-dnd-rope  bridge  con- 
sists of  cables  resting  on  boats,  and  supporting  a 
platform  or  road  of  stout  timber.  A  cask-bndge 
oonaists  of  a  series  of  timber-rafts  resting  on  casks ; 
the  casks  are  grouped  together  in  quadrangular 
masses;  at  certain  intervals,  timbers  are  laid  upon 
them  to  form  rafts,  and  several  such  rafts  form 
a  bridge;  it  is  an  inferior  kind  of  pontoon-bridge, 
A  trestle-bridge  is  sometimes  made  for  crossing  a 
small  stream  in  a  billy  country ;  it  consists  of 
trestles  hastily  made  up  in  any  rough  materials  that 
may  be  at  hand,  with  planking  or  fascines  to  form  a 
flooring,  cables  to  keep  the  trestles  in  a  straight 
line,  and  heavy  stones  to  prevent  them  from  floating. 
Bafi-bridges,  consisting  of  planks  lashed  together, 
are  easily  made  of  any  rough  materials  that  may  be 
found  on  the  spot;  but  they  have  little  buoyancy, 
and  are  not  very  manageable.  A  swing-flying 
bridge  consists  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  of  which  one 
end  is  moored  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  and  the 
other  end  left  loose ;  this  loose  end  is  brought  to 
the  proper  side  of  the  river,  the  boats  are  laden, 
and  they  make  a  semicircular  sweep  across  the 
river  by  means  of  rudders  and  oars,  until  the 
loose  end  of  the  bridge  reaches  the  other  bank. 
A  trail-flying  bridge  is  a  boat  or  raft,  or  a  string  of 
boats  or  rafts,  which  is  drawn  across  a  river  by 
ropes,  in  a  line  marked  out  and  limited  by  other 
ropes. 

BRIDGE-HEAD,  or  TBTE-DU-PONT,  in  MiK- 
taty  Engineering,  is  a  fortified  post  intended  to  defend 
the  passage  of  a  river  over  a  bridge.  It  is  a  field- 
work,  open  at  the  gorge  or  in  the  rear,  and  having 
its  two  flanks  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  most 
favourable  position,  is  at  a  re-entering  sinuosity  of 


BRIDGE  OF  ALLAN— BRIDGET. 


tlie  river,  where  the  guns  can  work  better  with 
the  supporting  batteries  opposite.    Bridge-heads  are 


Bridge-head  Defence  "Work. 

usually  temporary  works,  hastily  constructed.  Their 
most  frequent  use  is  to  aid  a  retiring  army  to  cross 
the  river  in  good  order,  and  to  check  an  enemy 
pressing  upon  it.  Openings  are  left  to  allow  the  retir- 
ing army,  with  guns  and  carriages,  to  file  through 
without  confusion  ;  and  parapets  are  so  disposed  as 
to  flank  and  defend  these  openings. 

BRIDGE  OF  ALLAN.    See  Allan. 

BRIDGBMAN",  Lauka.  This  famous  blind 
mute  was  bom  in  Hanover,  JSTew  Hampshire,  United 
States,  on  the  21st  December  1829.  She  was  a 
bright,  intelligent  child,  but  at  two  years  of  age 
was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  utterly 
destroyed  both  sight  and  hearing.  For  a,  time 
this  so  shattered  her  system,  that  there  seemed  no 
hope  of  recovery;  but  she  rallied,  and  soon  learned 
to  find  her  way  about  the  house  and  neighbourhood, 
and  even  learned  to  sew  and  to  knit  a  little.  A 
strong  passion  for  imitation  began  to  develop  itself, 
and  by  assiduously  cultivating  this  power,  she  was 
at  last  enabled  to  emerge  out  of  her  lite  of  unbroken 
darkness  and  silence,  and  take  her  place  among  the 
educated  people  of  the  day.  In  1839,  Dr  Howe  of 
Boston  undertook  her  care  and  education  at  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  School.  The  first  attempt  was  to 
give  her  a  knowledge  of  arbitrary  signs,  by  which 
she  could  interchange  thoughts  with  others.  Then 
she  learned  to  read  embossed  letters  by  the  touch; 
next,  embossed  words  were  attached  to  different 
articles,  and  she  learned  to  associate  each  word  with 
its  corresponding  object.  A  pat  on  the  head  told 
her  when  she  was  right  in  her  speUing-lesson.  Thus 
far,  however,  the  work  was  only  an  exercise  of 
imitation  and  memory,  roused  into  exertion  by  the 
motive  of  love  of  approbation,  but  seemingly  with- 
out intellectual  perception  of  the  relation  between 
words  and  things.  It  was  Uke  taaohiug  a  clever 
dog  a  variety  of  tricks.  But  at  last  the  truth 
flashed  upon  her,  that  by  this  means  she  could 
communicate  to  others  a  sign  of  what  was  passing 
in  her  own  mind.  Her  whole  being  seemed  changed. 
The  next  step  was  to  procure  a  set  of  metal  types, 
with  the  letters  cast  at  the  ends,  and  a  board  with 
square  holes  for  their  insertion,  so  as  to  be  read  by 
the  finger.  In  six  months,  she  could  write  down 
the  name  of  most  common  objects,  and  in  two  years 
had  made  great  bodily  and  mental  improvement. 
She  grew  happier,  and  enjoyed  play  like  other 
children,  amusing  herself  with  imaginary  dialogues, 
spelling  old  and  new  words,  and  with  her  left  hand 
slapping  the  fingers  of  her  right,  if  they  spelled  a 
word  wrong;  or  giving  hersdf  a  pat  of  approval, 
as  the  teacher  did,  when  correct.  Her  touch  grew 
in  accuracy  as  its  power  increased ;  she  learned  to 
know  people  almost  instantly  by  the  touch  alone. 
In  a  year  or  two  more,  she  was  able  to  receive 
lessons  in  geography,  algebra,  and  history.  She 
received  and  answered  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  was  always  employed,  and  therefore 


always  happy.  Her  brain  seems  to  have  been 
imduly  excited  for  a  blind  person;  she  not  only 
held  imaginary  dialogues  with  herself,  but  dreamed 
incessantly  by  night;  and  during  these  dreams,  while 
asleep,  talked  much  on  her  fingers.  She  learned  to 
write  a  fair,  legible,  square  hand,  and  to  read  with 
great  dexterity,  and  at  last,  even  to  think  deeply, 
and  to  reason  with  good  sense  and  discrimination. 
Keen,  sensitive,  and  lively,  in  various  occupation, 
her  days  now  pass  rapidly  and  pleasantly,  mainly 
owing  to  the  unremitting  skill  and  kindness  of  Dr 
Howe.  She  was  saved  by  him  from  a  life  of  hope- 
less, helpless  darkness;  educated  and  trained  to 
take  her  part  in  the  world;  and  now,  as  a  teacher 
of  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  is  conferring  on 
them  the  blessings  she  has  herself  received.  She  is 
probably  among  the  most  skilful  of  Blind  teachers. 

BRI'DGBNORTH,  a  town  of  Salop  or  Shrop- 
shire, on  both  sides  of  the  Severn,  20  miles  south- 
•east  of  Shrewsbury.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and 
lower  town,  connected  by  a  bridge  over  the  Severn. 
The  larger  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  right  bank, 
and  is  Duilt  on  a  sandstone  rock  rising  60  feet 
above  the  river.  Pop.  7160.  It  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  parhament.  The  navigation  of  the  Severn 
formerly  employed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
the  traffic  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  railways.  The  town,  which  was  at  one  time 
caJled  Bruges  or  Bnig,  is  said  to  be  of  Saxon  origin. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  12th  c,  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury defended  the  town  unsuccessfully  against 
Henry  I.  It  was  besieged  in  the  same  century  by 
Henry  II. ;  and  during  the  civil  wars  it  resisted  the 
Parhamentary  forces  for  three  weeks.  A  great 
portion  of  the  town  was  on  this  occasion  destroyed 
by  fire.  It  has  carpet  and  worsted  manufactories. 
Bishop  Percy  was  bom  here. 

BRI'DGBPORT,  a  seaport  of  Connecticut,  V.  S., 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pequomock,  which  empties  itself 
into  an  inlet  of  Long  Island  Sound.  It  is  in  lat.  41° 
11'  N".,  and  long.  73°  12'  W.,  being  178  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Boston,  and  58  to  the  north-east  of 
New  York.  In  1850,  the  population  was  7560, 
having  gained  2990  in  lO  years.  B.  is  connected  by 
railways  both  with  the  interior  and  with  the  other 
places  generally  on  the  seaboard.  Though  the 
harbour  does  not  admit  large  ships,  having  only 
13  feet  on  the  bar  at  high-water,  yet  B.  has  a 
considerable  coasting-trade,  and  a  number  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  whale-fishery.  Its  manufactures  are 
extensive,  particularly  of  carriages  and  harness. 

BRIDGET,  St  (or,  more  properly,  Birgit  or 
Brigitte),  a  famous  Roman  Cathohc  saint,  was  born 
in  Sweden  about  the  year  1302.  Her  father  was 
a  prince  of  the  blood-royal  of  Sweden.  When  only 
sixteen,  she  married  IJlf  Gudmarsou,  Prince  of 
Nericia,  a  stripling  of  eighteen,  by  whom  she  had 
eight  children,  the  youngest  of  whom,  named 
Catherine,  bom  in  1336,  died  in  1381,  became  par 
excellence  the  female  saint  of  Sweden.  Her  hus- 
band and  she  now  solemnly  vowed  to  spend  the 
remaiader  of  their  lives  in  a  state  of  continence, 
and,  to  obtain  strength  to  carry  out  their  severe 
resolution,  made  a  pugrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St 
Jago  de  Compostella  in  Spain.  On  their  return, 
Uu  died  in  1344,  and  B.  founded  about  the  same, 
time  the  monastery  of  Wadstena,  in  East  Gothland. 
Sixty  nuns  and  twenty-five"  monks  were  its  first 
inmates.  They  received  the  rule  of  St  Augustine, 
to  which  St  B.  herself  added  a  few  particulars. 
They  constituted  a  new  order,  sometimes  called  the 
order  of  St  B.,  sometimes  the  order  of  St  Salvator, 
or  the  Holy  Saviour,  which  flourished  in  Sweden 
until  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  suppressed, 
'  but  it  still  possesses  some  establislmients  in  Italy, 
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Portugal,  smd  elsewhere.  Subsequently,  St  B.  •vrent 
to  Eome,  where  she  founded  a  hospice  for  pilgrima 
and  Swedish  students,  which  was  reorganised  by 
Leo  X.  After  having  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Pales- 
tine, she  died  at  Borne  on  her  return,  23d  July 
1373.  Her  bones  were  carried  to  Wadstena,  and 
she  herself  was  canonised  in  1391  by  Pope  Boniface 
IX.  Her  festival  is  on  the  8th  of  October.  The 
Seoelationea  St  BrigUtm,  written  by  her  confessors, 
was  keenly  attacked  by  the  celebrated  Geraon,  but 
obtained  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Basel,  and 
has  passed  tlffough  many  editions.  Besides  the 
Mevdaticmes,  there  nave  been  attributed  to  this  saint 
a  sermon  on  the  Virgin,  and  five  discourses  on  the 
passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  preceded  by  an  introduction 
which  was  condemned  by  the  congregation  of  the 
Index. 

Not  to  be  confounded  with  this  Swedish  saint  is 
another  St  Bridget,  or  St  Bride,  as  she  is  more  com- 
monly called,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  flourished  in 
the  end  of  the  5th  and  beginning  of  tlie  6th  c, 
and  was  renowned  for  her  beauty.  To  escape  the 
temptations  to  which  this  dangerous  gift  exposed 
her,  as  well  as  the  o^ers  of  marriage  with  which  she 
was  annoyed,  she  prayed  God  to  make  her  ugly. 
Her  prayer  was  granted;  and  she  retired  from  the 
world,  founded  the  monastery  of  Ejldare,  and 
devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  young  girls. 
Her  day  falls  on  the  1st  of  February.  She  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  three  great  saints  of  Ireland, 
the  others  being  St  Patrick  and  St  Columba.  She 
was  held  in  great  reverence  in  Scotland,  and  was 
regarded  by  the  Douglases  as  their  tutelary  saint. 

BRI'DGETON',  a  port  of  entry  in  New  Jersey, 
U.S.,  about  40  miles  south  of  PhQadelphia.  It 
occupies  both  banks  of  the  Cohansey  Creek,  about 
20  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Delaware  Bay,  its 
two  divisions  being  connected  by  a  wooden  draw- 
bridge. Though  the  population,  in  1850,  was  only 
2446,  yet  the  ^ace  is  worthy  of  notice  as  containing 
two  newspaper-offices,  an  iron  foundry,  a  rolling- 
mill,  a  nail-factory,  and  a  glaas-work.  It  likewise 
owns  upwards  of  15,000  tons  of  shipping. 

BEI'DGETOWN,  the  capital  of  Barbadoea  (q.  v.). 
It  stands  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  stretching 
along  the  north  side  of  Carlisle  Bay,  which  forms 
its  roadstead.  It  contains  19,362  inhabitants,  its 
•  lat.  being  13°  4'  N.,  and  long.  59°  37'  "W.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes  and  of  the 
Governor-general  of  the  Windward  Islands.  B.  was 
founded  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  c,  taking 
the  name  of  Indian  Bridge,  and  subsequently  its 
present  appellation,  from  a  rude  aboriginal  structure 
which  spanned  a  neighbouring  creek.  The  existing 
city,  however,  is  less  than  100  years  old,  its  pre- 
decessor having  been  almost  utterly  destroyed  by 
fire  in  May  1766.  It  also  suffered  very  severely 
from  fire  in  1843.  With  the  exception  of  Broad 
Street,  the  thoroughfares  are  very  irregular;  and 
the  shops,  from  the  want  of  windows  in  front,  look 
heavy  and  unattractive. 

BRI'DGEWATER,  a  town  and  port  of  Somerset- 
shire, on  both  sides  of  the  Pairet  (which  is  here 
spanned  by  an  iron  bridge),  6  miles  in  a  direct 
Ime,  and  12  by  the  river,  from  the  Bristol  Channel, 
and  30  miles  south-west  of  Bristol.  It  stands  on 
the  border  of  a  marshy  plain  which  lies  between 
the  Mendip  and  Quantock  Kills,  but  the  country 
around  is  well  wooded.  It  is  chiefly  built  of  brick. 
St  Mary's  Church  has  a  remarkably  slender  and 
lofty  spire.  The  Parret  admits  vessels  of  200  tons 
up  to  the  town ;  it  rises  36  feet  at  spring-tides,  and 
is  subject  to  a  bore  or  perpendicular  advancing 
wave,  6  feet  high,  often  causing  much  annoyance  to 
shipping.    Pop.  10,317.    B.  returns  two  members  to 
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parliament.  Bath  or  scouring  bricks,  peculiar  to  B., 
are  made  here  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay  found 
in  the  river.  Admiral  Blake  was  a  native  of  this 
town,  which  suffered  severely  in  the  civil  wars, 
when  it  was  besieged  by  Eaarfax,  and  ultimately 
forced  to  surrender,  the  castle  being  dismantled  by 
the  conqueror.  The  unfortunate  Diie  of  Monmouth 
was  proclaimed  king  by  the  corporation  of  B.,  before 
the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  which  occurred  in  1685, 
5  miles  south-eapt  of  B.,  and  in  which  he  was  defeated 
by  the  royal  army.  In  1859,  138  vessels,  of  15,909 
tons,  belonged  to  the  port;  and  in  the  same  year 
the  number  of  vessels  entering  was  3203,  with  an 
aggregate  burden  of  148,540  tons,  clearing  1439, 
burden  67,490  tons. 

BRIDGEWATER,  Ebaitcis  Egbeton,  Dike  of, 
styled  the  'Father  of  British  Inland  Navigation,' 
youngest  son  of  Scroop,  fourth  Earl  and  first  Duke 
of  B.,  was  bom  in  1736,  and  succeeded  his  elder 
brother,  second  duke,  in  1748.  In  1758 — 1760,  he 
obtained  acts  of  parliament  for  making  a  navi- 
gable canal  from  Worsley  to  Salford,  Lancashire, 
and  carrying  it  over  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Navi- 
gation at  Barton  by  an  aqueduct  39  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  200  yards  long,  thua 
forming  a  communication  between  his  coal-mines 
at  Worsley  and  Manchester,  on  one  level.     In  this 

freat  undertaking  he  was  aided  by  the  skill  of 
ames  Brindley  (q,  v.),  the  celebrated  engineer,  and 
expended  large  aiuns  of  money.  He  was  also  a  liberal 
promoter  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Navigation ;  and  the 
impulse  he  thus  gave  to  the  internal  navigation  of 
England,  led  to  the  extension  of  the  canal-system 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  politics,  though  he 
took  no  active  part,  B.  was  a  friend  to  the  Pitt 
administration,  and  a  contributor  to  the  Loyalty 
Loan  of  no  less  than  £100,000.  He  died  unmarried, 
March  8,  1803,  and  with  his  death  the  dukedom 
became  extinct.  Before  he  began  to  realise  profits 
from  his  great  work,  B.  lived  in  privacy,  and 
restricted  himself  to  the  simplest  fare;  and  after 
his  death  his  great  wealth  was  distributed  among 
collateral  branches  of  his  family.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Manchester. 

BRIDGEWATER,  Fbancis  Heney  Egertojt, 
Eakl  of,  son  of  John  Egerton,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
grandnephew  of  the  first  Duke  of  B.,  succeeded  his 
brother  as  eighth  earl,  October  21,  1823.  Educated 
for  the  church,  he  had  previously  been  prebendary 
of  Durham.  He  died  unmarried,  in  February  1829, 
and  the  title  became  extinct.  By  his  last  will, 
dated  February  25,  1825,  he  left  £8000,  invested 
in  the  pubHo  funds,  to  be  paid  to  the  author  of 
the  best  treatise  '  On  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and 
Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  Creation,' 
illustrating  such  work  by  such  arguments  as  the 
variety  and  formation  of  God's  creatures  in  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  the  effect  of 
digestion,  the  construction  of  the  hand  of  man,  and 
by  discoveries,  ancient  and  modem,  in  arts,  sciences, 
and  the  whole  extent  of  literature.  The  then 
president  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  London,  Davies 
Gilbert,  to  whom  the  selection  of  the  author  was 
left,  with  the  advice  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Bishop  of  London,  and  a  noble  friend  of 
the  deceased  earl,  judiciously  resolved,  that  instead 
of  beiug  given  to  one  man  for  one  work,  the  money 
should  be  allotted  to  eight  different  persons  for  eight 
separate  treatises,  though  all  connected  with  the 
same  primary  theme  (see  next  article).  B.  also 
left  upwards  of  £12,000  to  the  British  Museum,  the 
interest  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase  and  care  of 
MSS.  for  the  publlo  use. 

BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES,  eight  cele- 
brated  works  '  On  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness 
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of  God,'  by  eight  of  the  most  eminent  authors 
in  their  respective  departments,  published  under  a 
bequest  of  the  last  Earl  of  Bridgewater  (q.  v.), 
whereby  each  received  £1000,  Vfith  tiie  copyright  of 
his  own  treatise.  They  are:  1.  The  Adaptation  of 
External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intdlectual  Gon- 
stitution  of  Man,  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  (Lond. 

1833,  2  vols.  8vo).  2.  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and 
(he  Function,  of  Digestion,  considered  with  B^eremce 
to  NaMral  Theology,  by  William  Prout,  M.D.  (Lond. 

1834,  8vo).  3.  On  the  History,  Habits,  and  Instincts 
of  Animals,  by  the  Rev.    William  Kirby  (Lond. 

1835,  2  vols.  8vo).  4  On  Geology  and  Mineralogy, 
by  the  Eev.  Dr  Buckland  (Lond.  1837,  2  vols.  Svo). 
5.  The  Hand,  its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments, 
as  evincing  Design,  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  (Lond.  1837, 
8vo).  6.  TJie  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the 
Physical  Condition  of  Man,  by  John  Kidd,  M.D. 
(Lond.  1837,  Svo).  7.  Astronomy  and  General 
Physics,  cankered  with  Reference  to  Natural  Theo- 
logy, by  the  Rev.  William  Whewell  (Lond.  1839, 
Svo).  8.  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  con- 
sidered with  Reference  to  Natural  Theology,  by  Peter 
Mark  Eoget,  M.D.  (Lond.  1S40,  2  vols.  Svo).  AU 
these  works  have  since  been  republished  by  Bohn. 

BRI'DLINGTOlSr,  or  BTJ'RLINGTON,  a  sea- 
coast  town  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
(including  Bridlington  Quay,  a  port  and  bathing- 
place  about  1  mile  to  the  south-east),  6  nules  west 
of  Flamborough  Head,  and  40  nules  east-north-east 
of  York.  B.  is  situated  on  a  gentle  slope  in  a 
recess  of  a  beautiful  bay.  The  country  is  hilly 
to  the  north,  but  subsides  to  the  south  into  a  flat 
alluvial  and  fertile  tract  called  Holderness.  It  has 
the  aspect  of  an  old  town  with  narrow  irregular 
streets.  Pop.  6846.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  iu 
com,  and  also  some  soap-boiling  and  bone-grinding 
works.  B.  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a 
Roman  station.  The  Danes  had  strongholds  in  this 
vicinity  for  nearly  300  years,  and  many  engagements 
between  them  and  the  Saxons  and  Normans  occurred 
here.  Great  numbers  of  ancient  tumuli  or  barrows 
stiU  exist.  An  Augustine  priory  of  immense  wealth, 
and  which  subsisted  for  400  years,  was  founded  here 
by  a  grand-nephew  of  the  Conqueror,  and  obtained 
many  privileges  from  Henry  I.,  and  also  from  King 
John.  Some  parts  of  it  yet  remain.  I9  1643, 
Henrietta,  queen  of  Charles  I,,  lauded  here  with 
arms  and  ammunition  from  Holland  bought  with 
the  crown- jewels.  Bridlington  Quay  has  a  chaly- 
beate mineral  spring,  as  well  as  an  intermitting 
one  of  pure  water.  B.  is  noted  for  its  chalk-flint 
fossils.  In  the  lacustrine  deposits  near  B.  were 
found,  some  years  ago,  the  bones  of  a  large  extinct 
elk,  with  branching  horns,  measuring  11  feet  from 
tip  to  tip. 

BRI'DPORT,  a  town  in  Dorsetshire,  in  a  vale  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Asker  and  the  Birt,  or  Brit, 
or  Bride,  16  nules  west-north-west  of  Dorchester, 
and  2  moles  from  the  English  Channel.  It  stands 
on  a  gentle  eminence  surrounded  by  hills,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  of  three  spacious  and  airy  streets.  Pop. 
7566.  It  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  twine,  shoe-thread,  cordage, 
fishing-nets,  and  sail-cloth;  and  ship-biulding  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent.  The  vicinity  is  celebrated 
for  its  cheese  and  butter.  B.  was  a  considerable 
town  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  had  a  mint 
for  coining  silver.  In  1859, 15  vessels  of  1475  tons 
belonged  to  the  port;  and  in  the  same  year  the 
number  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  were  respec- 
tively 164,  with  a  tonnage  of  12,259  tons,  and  81  of 
4877  tons.  On  the  coast  near,  are  sandy  cliffs,  200 
feet  high,  abounding  in  oolitic  fossils. 

BRIEF,  or  BREVE,  Papal  (Lat,  hrevis,  short), 
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a  word  which,  in  the  corrupt  Latinity  of  the  early 
ages,  was  made  to  signify  a  short  letter  written 
to  one  or  more  persons  (hence  the  German  brief,  a 
letter).  It  is  now  used  to  denote  certain  pon- 
tifical writings,  which,  however,  do  not  receive  their 
name  from  the  brevity  of  the  composition,  but 
from  the  smaUness  of  the  oaUgraphy.  The  papal 
B.  differs  from  the  papal  bull  (q.  v.)  in  several 
points.  It  gives  decisions  on  matters  of  inferior 
importance,  such  as  discipline,  dispensations,  release 
from  vows,  indulgences,  &c.,  which  do  not .  neces- 
sarily require  the  deliberations  of  a  conclave  of 
oardrnals.  StiU,  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  motus  proprii,  or  private  epistle  of  the  pope 
as  an  individual,  as  its  contents  are  always  of  an 
official  character.  His  holiness  speaks,  as  it  were, 
with  a  kind  of  familiar  parental  authority,  and 
the  B.  is  consequently  superscribed  papa,  while  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  is  termed  dilecte  fli 
(beloved  son).  It  is  signed  not  by  the  pope,  but  by 
the  Segreiario  de'  Brevi,  an  officer  of  the  papal 
chancery,  with  red  wax,  and  only  with  the  pope's 
private  seal,  the  fisherman's  ring;  hence  it  con- 
cludes Datum,  RomcB  sub  annulo  piscatoris  (Given  at 
Rome  under  the  ring  of  the  fisherman).  Like  the 
bull,  it  is  written  on  parchment,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  bull  is  written  on  the  rough  side, 
and  in  ancient  Gothic  characters,  while  the  brief  is 
written  on  the  smooth  side,  and  in  modem  Roman 
characters. 

BRIEF,  in  the  practice  of  the  English  bar,  is  the 
name  given  to  the  written  instructions  on  which 
barristers  advocate  causes  in  courts  of  justice.  It  is 
called  a  B.  because  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  abbreviated 
statement  of  the  pleadings,  proofs,  and  affidavits  at' 
law,  or  of  the  biU,  answer,  and  other  proceedings  in 
equity,  with  a  concise  narrative  of  the  facts  and 
merits  of  the  plaintiff's  case,  or  the  defendant's 
defence.  But  it  is  also  used  in  forensic  business 
generally,  being  applied,  not  only  in  the  courts  of 
law  and  equity,  but  also  in  all  other  tribunals, 
whether  inferior  or  superior,  orighial  or  appellate. 
In  Scotland,  the  corresponding  tenn  is  Memorial. 
The  skiU-  of  the  attorney  or  soKcitor  is  shewn  in 
the  preparation  of  this  important  document,  which 
should  be  characterised  by  arrangement  and  com- 
pression, without  any  material  omission. 

BRIEG,  a  town  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  about  27  nules 
south-east  of  Breslau.  It  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oder,  and  on  the  railway  between 
Breslau  and  Vienna,  and  is  surrounded  with  walls, 
which  have  been  partly  converted  into  promenades. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  and  commercially 
B.  is  a  thriving  town,  its  manufactures  including 
linens,  woollens,  cottons,  hosiery,  ribbons,  lace, 
leather,  and  tobacco.  The  battle-field  of  MoUwitz 
(q.  V.)  lies  a  little  to  the  west  of  Brieg.  Pop.  about 
12,000.  • 

BRIBL,  BRIE'LLB,  or  The  BRILL,  a,  fortified 
seaport  town,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  of 
Voome,  Holland.  It  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Maas,  about  14  nules  west  of  Rotterdam,  in  lat. 
51°  54'  N.,  and  long.  4°  10'  E.  B.  possesses  a  good 
harbour,  and  is  intersected  by  several  canals.  It  has 
a  population  of  about  5000,  the  male  portion  of 
which  are  chiefly  engaged  as  pilots  and  fishermen. 
B.  may  be  considered  as  the  nucleus  of  the  Dutch 
republic,  having  been  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by 
Wniiam  de  la  Marck  in  1572.  This  event  was  the 
first  act  of  open  hostility  to  PhUip  IL,  and  paved 
the  way  to  the  complete  liberation  of  the  country 
from  a  foreign  yoke.  In  1585,  B.  was  one  of  the 
towns  made  over  to  England  as  security  for  certain 
advances  made  to  the  states  of  Holland;  it  was 
restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1616.    B.  was  the  first 
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town  of  Holland  which,  without  extraneous  aid, 
expelled  the  French  in  1813.  The  celebrated 
admirals  De  Witt  and  Van  Tromp  were  natives  of 
this  place. 

BRIENNB-LE- CHATEAU,  or  BRIENNE- 
NAPOLEON,  a  small  town  in  the  department  of 
Auhe,  Prance,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Aube, 
and  about  14  nules  north-west  of  Bar-snr-Aube. 
It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Napoleon  I. 
received  his  earliest  military  education,  he  having 
entered  the  school  here  in  1779,  when  he  was  10 
years  old,  and  remained  until  1784.  It  is  also 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  battle  fought  here 
between  the  French  and  the  allies  in  1814  On 
the  29th  of  January,  Bonaparte,  who  had  collected 
his  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  B.,  with  a  view  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  allies  on  Paris,  attacked 
Blucher,  who  was  stationed  in  the  town,  and  drove 
him  out  vrith  considerable  loss.  In  the  struggle, 
the  town,  which  was  chiefly  composed  of  wood, 
was  almost  reduced  to  ashes.  On  the  30th,  the 
contest  was  renewed,  and  Blucher  was  forced  to 
retreat  to  Trannes.  On  the  following  day.  Napo- 
leon deployed  his  forces  in  the  plain  between  La 
Kothifere  and  Trannes,  and  on  February  1,  the  corps 
of  the  Crown-prince  of  Wurtemberg  and  Count 
Giulay,  and  the  Russian  reserves  of  grenadiers, 
having  joined  Blucher,  Prince  SchwaizeMerg  gave 
orders  to  renew  the  combat.  After  a  sanguinary 
struggle,  during  which  Napoleon,  feeling  the  miport- 
ance  of  the  contest,  exerted  all  his  influence  over 
his  troops,  •  led  several  charges  in  person,  and 
frequently  exposed  himself  to  danger,  victory  at 
length  declared  decisively  for  the  allies  at  every 
point.  During  the  night  of  February  1  and  the 
morning  of  the  followmg  day,  the  French  troops 
retreated  from  Brieime-le-Chateau.  The  loss  on  both 
sides  was  about  equal,  consisting  of  nearly  5000  killed 
and  wounded.  The  allies  took  9000  prisoners,  and 
70  pieces  of  artillery.  This  victory  at  B.  opened 
the  way  to  Paris,  and  led  to  the  fall  of  the  empire. 

BRIENZ,  a  town  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  Switzer- 
land, beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Bernese 
Alps,  on  the  north-east  shore  of  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  and  about  30  miles  east-south-east  of 
Bern.  Its  cheese  is  held  in  high  repute.  Pop. 
3102.— The  Lake  of  B.,  which  is  about  8  miles 
long  and  2  iu  breadth,  is  formed  by  the  river  Aar, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Hash  valley,  and  by  the  same 
river  it  discharges  its  surplus  waters  into  Lake 
Thun.  The  lake  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of 
850  feet  above  the  sea ;  its  average  depth  is  about 
500  feet,  but  in  some  places  it  is  said  to  have  a 
depth  of  more  than  2000  feet.  It  is  surrounded  by 
elevated  mountains,  the  principal  of  which  is  the 
Rothom,  from  which  splendid  views  of  the  whole 
range  of  the  Bernese  Alps  are  obtained.  A  small 
steamer  pHes  daily  on '  the  lake  between  B.  and 
Interlaken,  touching  at  the  celebrated  Giessbach 
Fall  every  trip. 

BRIEUC,  St,  a  seaport  town,  iu  the  department 
of  C6tes-du-Nord,  France,  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Gouet,  about  2  mUes  from  its  mouth  iu  the 
Bay  of  St  B.,  a  part  of  the  English  Channel,  in  lat. 
48°  31'  N.,  and  long.  2°  45'  W.  The  town  is  said  to 
owe  its  origin  to  an  Irishman,  St  Brieuc,  who  built 
a  monastery  here  in  the  5th  century.  St  B.  has  the 
ruins  of  an  old  tower  that  formerly  defended  the 
entrance  to  the  river,  but  was  partially  blown  up  by 
order  of  Henri  IV.  in  1598,  and  a  cathedral,  part  of 
which  dates  from  the  11th  century.  The  ramparts 
were  destroyed  in  1788,  and  their  site  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  pleasant  promenade,  terminating  in  a 
terrace  that  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Channel. 
St  B.  has  manufactures  of  wooUeu  stuffs,  linen 


cotton,  leather,  paper,  &o. ;  it  has  also  ship-bmlding 
yards,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop. 
10,764. 

BRIG,  BRI'GANTINE.  A  brig  is  a  square- 
rigged  vessel  with  two  masts.  A  brigantine,  or 
hermaphrodite  brig,  is  a  two-masted  vessel,  with 
the  mainmast  of  a  schooner  and  the  foremast  of  a 
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brig.  A  brig's  mainsail  is  the  lowest  sqnaresail  on 
the  mainmast,  whereas  the  mainsail  of  a  brigantine 
is  a  fore-and-aft  sail  like  that  of  a  schooner. 

BRIGA'DE,  in  the  military  service,  is  a  group 
of  regiments  or  battalions  combined  into  one  body. 
When  a  British  army  takes  the  field,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  three  battalions  to  form  a  brigade,  and 
two  brigades  a  division.  Thus,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Alma,  each  of  the  five  divisions  of  British  infantry 
comprised  two  brigades ;  and  of  these  ten  brigades, 
nine  consisted  of  three  battahons  each,  the  tenth 
being  somewhat  stronger.  It  is  nothing  more  than 
a  temporary  grouping,  which  can  be  broken  np 
whenever  the  commanding  officer  thinks  fit.  The 
household  troops,  comprising  the  Horse  Guards,  Life 
Guards,  and  Foot  Guards,  are  sometimes  called  the 
Household  Brigade. 

BRIGADE  MAJOR  is  a  mihtaiy  officer  who 
exercises  duties,  in  a  brigade,  analogous  to  those  of 
the  adjutant  of  a  regiment.  He  attends  to  matters 
of  discipline,  and  to  the  personal  movements  of  the 
men.  When  regiments  or  battalions  are  brigaded, 
a  brigade-major  is  appointed,  usually  from  among 
the  captains.  He  conveys  orders,  keeps  the  roUster 
or  roster,  inspects  guards  and  pickets,  and  directs 
exercises  and  evolutions ;  but  he  nevertheless  remains 
on  the  books  of  a  particular  regiment,  -and  returns 
to  his  regimental  duties  when  the  B.  is  broken  up. 

BRIGADIE'R,  or  BRIGADIER-GENERAL,  is 
an  officer  of  a  Tegiment  (usually  a  colonel  or  Heu- 
tenant-colonel),  who,  for  a  limited  time  and  for  a 
special  service,  is  placed  upon  brigade  duties.  He  is 
then  a  general  or  commander  of  a  brigade,  which 
usually  contains  his  own  regiment  as  one  of  the 
mmiber.  When  the  brigade  is  broken  up,  he  falls 
back  to  his  colonelcy,  unless  his  services  lead  to  his 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  Major-general. 

BRI'GANDINB,  among  the  articles  of  armour 
worn  during  the  middle  ages,  was  an  assemblage 
of  small  plaites  of  iron,  sewed  upon  quilted  linen  or 
leather,  and  covered  with  a  similar  substance  to  hide 
the  glittering  of  the  metaJ.  It  formed  a  sort  of 
coat  or  tunic.  The  B.  was  named  from  the  Brigams, 
a  kind  of  light-armed  irregular  corps,  employed 
something  like  the  Cossacks  and  Bashi-bazouks  of 
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recent  days,  and,  like  them,  addicted  to  marauding 
and  pilfering ;  hence  the  word  Brigand. 

BRIGA'NTBS.    See  Erixaitn-ia. 

BRI'GANTINB.    See  Brig. 

BRIGGS,  Henby,  a  distinguished  mathematician, 
was  born  in  1556,  at  Warleywood,  near  Halifax, 
Yorkshire,  and  studied  at  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1596  he  was  appointed  first  reader  in 
feometry  at  Gresham  House  (afterwards  CoUege), 
;ondon,  and  in  1619  first  Savilian  professor  of 
geometry  in  Oxford.  This  office  he  retained  tiU. 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Oxford, 
January  26,  1631.  B.  made  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  theory  of  logarithms,  of  which  he 
constructed  invaluable  tables.  Napier  the  inventor 
had,  in  1614,  published  a  table  of  the  so-called 
natural  logarithms,  when  B.  observed  that  another 
system,  in  which  the  logarithm  of  10  should  be  taken 
as  imity,  would  afford  great  facilities  of  calculation. 
Napier  admitted  the  improvement  on  his ,  own 
system,  and  intended  to  assist  in  carrying  the  plan 
into  effect ;  but  died  in  1618,  when  the  whole  work 
was  left  to  Briggs.  In  the  same  year  he  published 
his  Ghilias  Prima  Logarithmorum,  containing  the 
first  thousand  natural  numbers  calculated  to  eight 
decimal  places,  and  in  1624  published  his  Arith- 
metica  Logarithmica,  the  fruit  of  many  years  of 
unwearied  application,  and  giving  the  logarithms 
of  natural  numbers  from  1  to  20,000,  and  from 
90,000  to  101,000,  with  fifteen  places.  His  system 
of  logarithms  is  that  now  commonly  adopted. 
Leaving  others  to  carry  out  his  calcinations,  for 
which  he  had  provided  every  facility,  he  next 
employed  himself  on  a  Table  of  Logarithms  of  sines 
and  tangents,  carried  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
degree,  and  to  fifteen  places,  which,  with  a  table  of 
natural  sines,  tangents,  and  secants,  was  posthimi- 
ously  published  at  Gouda,  in  Holland,  1633,  under 
the  tille  of  Trigonometria  Britannica. 

BRIGHT,  John,  a  popular  politician,  first  brought 
into  notice  by  the  Anti-Corn-Law  agitation,  son  of 
Jacob  Bright,  a  Quaker  cotton  spinner  and  manu- 
facturer at  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  was  bom  at 
Greenbank,  near  that  town,  November  16,  1811. 
In  1835,  he  made  a  foreign  tour,  which  included  a 
journey  to  Palestiae,  and,  on  his  return,  dehvered 
before  a  literary  institution  at  Rochdale,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  founders,  lectures  on  the  subject 
of  his  travels,  and  on  topics  coimected  with  com- 
merce and  political  economy.  When  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  League  was  formed  in  1839,  he  was  one  of  its 
leading  members,  and,  with  Mr  Cobden,  engaged  in 
an  extensive  Free-trade  agitation  throughout  the 
kingdom.  In  the  spring  of  1843,  he  offered  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Durham, 
and,  though  at  fiirst  unsuccessful,  he  became,  in 
July  of  the  same  year,  M.P.  for  that  city.  At  all 
times  an  animated  and  effective  speaker,  B.  was 
incessant,  both  at  publio  meetings  and  in  parlia- 
ment, in  his  opposition  to  the  Corn  Laws,  until 
they  were  finally  repealed.  In  1845  he  obtained 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Game  Laws,  and  also  one  on 
the  subject  of  cotton  cultivation  in  India.  An 
abridgment  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  former, 
published  in  one  volume,  contained  from  his  pen  an 
Address  to  the  Tenant  Farmers  of  Gfreat  Britain, 
strongly  condemning  the  existing  Game  Laws.  At 
the  general  election  of  1847,  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  members  for  Manchester.  He  co-operated  with 
Mr  Cobden  in  the  movement  in  favour  of  financial 
reform.  On  the  formation  of  the  first  Derby 
ministry,  February  27,  1852,  B.  aided  in  the  tem- 
porary re-organisation  of  the  Corn-Law  League,  in 
favour  of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade ;  and  at  the 
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feneral  election  which  followed,  was  re-elected  for 
lanchester.  A  member  of  the  Peace  Societjr,  and 
strenuously  opposed  to  the  war  with  Russia  in 
1854,  B.  was  one  of  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  by  whom  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  to  urge  upon  him  the  maintenance 
of  peace ;  and  the  following  year,  in  the  discussion 
of  the  Eastern  question,  he  took  a  prominent  part 
in  energetically  denouncing  the  Crimean  war.  A 
severe  ulness  compelled  hi'm  to  withdraw  for  a  time 
to  the  continent,  and  in  his  absence  he  was  rejected 
by  Manchester.  Elected  in  1857  for  Birmingham, 
he  seconded  Mr  MUner  Gibson's  motion  against 
the  second  reading  of  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  which 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  Lord  PaJmerston's  govern- 
ment. During  the  recess,  he  addressed  several 
pubhc  meetings,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  published 
an  elaborate  scheme  of  change  in  our  representative 
system.  B.  is  the  head  of  the  firm  of  '  John  Bright 
and  Brothers,'  cotton-spinners  and  manufacturers, 
Rochdale. 

BRIGHTENING,  xa  Calico-printing,  is  the 
operation  of  rendering  the  colours  of  printed  fabrics 
more  bright  or  brilliant,  by  boiling  them  in  solutions 
of  soda  and  other  materials. 

BRIGHTON,  originally  Brighthehnstone,  a 
town  and  a,  celebrated  watering-place  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Sussex,  50^  miles  south  of  London.  It  is 
bmlt  on  a  slope  ascending  eastward  to  a  range  of 
high  chalk-chJffs  (backed  by  the  South  Downs), 
bounding  the  coast  as  far  as  Beachy  Head ;  to  the 
west,  these  hills  recede  from  the  coast,  and  leave 
a  long  stretch  of  sands.  Anciently,  Brighthehn- 
stone was  a  mere  fishing-village  on  a  level  under 
the  cUff ;  and  more  than  once  it  was  burnt  and 
plundered  by  French  marauders.  It  was  fortified  by 
Henry  VIH.,  and  more  strongly  by  Elizabeth ;  but 
the  sea  proved  more  dangerous  than  the  French, 
and  now  washes  over  the  site  of  the  village  of 
those  days.  The  inroads  of  the  sea  in  1699,  1703, 
and  1705,  undermined  many  cliffs  and  destroyed 
many  houses.  Its  further  inroads  are  prevented 
by  a  sea-wall  of  great  strength  (60  feet  high, 
23  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  2  miles  long), 
extending  along  the  cliflfe,  and  biult  at  the  cost 
of  £100,000.  The  writings  of  Dr  Riissel,  a  cele- 
brated physician  of  George  II.'s  time,  first  drew 
public  attention  to  B.  as  an  eligible  watering-place, 
and  the  discovery  of  a  chalybeate  spring  in  the 
vicinity  increased  its  popularity.  The  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1782,  and  his  subsequent  yearly 
residence  there,  finally  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
fashionable  world  to  its  immense  attractions,  and 
B.  thenceforth  became  the  crowded  resort  of  a 
health-seeking  population.  Its  progress  has  been 
very  rapid,  and  the  town  is  stiU  steadily  increasing. 
B.  is  for  the  most  part  extremely  well  buUt,  as 
becomes  a  favoured  retreat  of  wealth  and  aris- 
tocracy. It  mostly  consists  of  new  and  elegant 
streets,  squares,  and  terraces.  The  hotels  are 
magnificent.  A  ranee  of  splendid  houses  fronts  the 
sea  for  nearly  3  miles,  including  the  famous  sea- 
wall, and  the  beach  is  easily  accessible  by  gaps  in 
the  chalk-cliffs.  Formerly,  trees  were  a  great  rarity 
in  B. ;  but  within  the  last  twelve  years  they  have 
been  planted  both  in  and  around  the  town,  and  are 
now  to  be  seen  of  considerable  size  in  the  North 
Steyne  Enclosures,  the  Level,  and  the  Queen's  Park. 
Pop.,  in  1801,  7339;  in  1821,  24,429;  in  1851,  65,569. 
B.  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  The  town 
was  incorporated  in  1854.  It  contains,  on  an 
average,  20,000  visitors,  and  the  population  during 
the  fashionable  season  amounts  to  90,000.  Living  and 
house-rent  are  about  a  third  higher  than  in  London. 
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Near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Pavilion  or 
Marine  Palace,  a  fantastic  Oriental  or  Chinese 
structure,  with  domes,  minarets,  and  pinnacles,  and 
Moorish  stables,  begun  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
1784,  and  finished  in  1827.  It  is  now  the  property 
of  the  corporation  of  B.,  and  with  its  fine  pleasure- 
grounds  of  above  seven  acres,  it  is  devoted  to  the 
recreation  of  the  inhabitants.  It  stands  in  the 
Steyne,  an  open  space  between  the  east  and  west 
parts  of  the  town.  The  Marine  Parade,  a  fine 
terrace,  extends  about  a  mile  along  the  margin  of 
the  cliff,  between  the  Steyne  and  Kemp  Town,  a 
handsome  suburb  on  the  east.  The  Chain  Pier, 
1136  feet  long,  and  13  feet  wide,  was  erected 
in  1823  at  the  cost  of  £30,000;  it  is  a  favourite 
promenade.  B.  has  no  maritime  trade  and  no 
manufactures ;  but  fishing  is  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  An  increase  of  permanent  residents 
is  continually  flowing  to  B.  from  its  large  migratory 
population  in  summer  and  autumn,  drawn  thither 
by  the  salubrity  of  the  place  and  its  various 
fashionable  attractions,  as  well  as  by  the  number 
of  its  schools,  there  being  nearly  200  boarding- 
schools.  Before  the  opening  of  the  London  and 
Brighton  Railway,  32  coaches  passed  between  the 
two  places  daily.  There  is  a  proprietory  college, 
a  fine  building  in  the  Tudor  style.  The  sons  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  were  pupils  of  the 
vicar  of  Brighton,  and  a  very  handsome  memorial 
to  the  memory  of  the  duke  has  been  erected  in  the 
old  parish  church. 

BEIGHT'S  DISEASE  (of  the  kidneys),  so 
called  after  the  English  physician,  Dr  Bright,  who 
first  investieated  its  character,  consists  of  a  degen- 
eration of  tne  tissues  of  the  kidney  into  fat,  and 
will  be  better  understood  after  the  anatomy  of 
the  organ  has  been  studied.  Suffice  it  to  say 
now,  that  this  degenerated  condition  impairs  the 
excreting  powers  of  the  organ,  so  that  the  urea  is 
not  sufficiently  separated  from  the  blood.  The 
flow  of  the  latter,  when  charged  with  this  urea, 
is  retarded  through  the  minute  vessels,  congestion 
ensues,  and  exudation  of  albumen  and  fibrin  is  the 
result.  When  we  apply  heat  to  the  urine  from  a 
kidney  so  affected,  it  becomes  opaque,  shewing  that 
it  contained  dllwmen  (q.  v.) ;  and  on  examining  a 
drop  of  it  under  the  microscope,  we  observe  the 
exuded  lymph  mixed  with  epithelium  iu  the  form 
of  casts  of  the  small  ducts  of  the  diseased  organ. 
The  patient  presents  a  flabby,  bloodless  look,  is 
drowsy,  and  easily  fati^ed.  The  disease  may  sue-. 
ceed  any  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  and  is  frequently 
associated  with  enlargement  of  the  heart. 

The  causes  of  this  terrible  malady  are  any  which 
cause  congestion  of  the  kidneys — indulgence  in  strong 
drinks,  long-continued  suppuration,  exposure  to  wet 
and  cold,  the  exanthematous  fevers,  and  pregnancy. 
The  indications  for  treatment  are,  to  remove  any  of 
those  causes  which  may  be  present,  rectify  the  other 
secretions,  reheve  any  temporary  congestion  of  the 
kidneys,  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  increase 
the  number  of  red  blood  globules  by  the  admin- 
istration of  iron  and  vegetable  bitters.  And  in 
the  advanced  stages,  when  the  blood  is  poisoning 
the  nervous  centres,  attempts  should  be  made  to 
restore  the  secretion  of  urine  by  administering 
diuretics  (q.v.),  by  giving  hydrochloric  and  vege- 
table acids,  spongmg  the  patient  vrith  vinegar,  and 
reUeving  the  congestion  of  the  brain  by  purgatives 
and  local  bleeding. 

BRIGNOLES,  a  town  in  the  department  of 
Var,  France,  beautifully  situated  in  a  fertile  valley, 
surrounded  by  forest-clad  hills,  and  watered  by  a 
stream  called  the  Calami,  about  22  miles  west- 
south-west   of  Draguignan.     B.,  which  is  a  very 


salubrious  place,  has  manufactures  of  broad-cloth, 
sUk  twist,  soap,  leather,  pottery,  &c. ;  and  a  trade  in 
wines,  brandy,  olives,  and  prunes.    Pop.  about  5000. 

BEIHUE'GA,  a  town  of  New  Castile,  Spain,  20 
miles  east-north-east  of  Guadalajara,  is  situated  on 
the  TajuiSa,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls, 
of  which  traces  stiU  exist.  The  remains  of  an  old 
Moorish  fortress  now  serve  as  a  cemetery.  B.  has 
manufactures  of  wooHens,  linen,  glass,  and  leather. 
Pop.  4500.  Here,  in  1710,  during  the  War  of  the 
Succession,  the  English  general  Stanhope,  owing  to 
the  dilatoriness  of  Ms  allies  in  affording  him  support, 
was  defeated  by  the  Duke  de  Vendfime,  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  with  all  his  force,  amounting  to 
about  5500  men. 

BEIL,  the  name  of  two  Dutch  painters. — 
Matthlsids  B.,  bom  at  Antwerp,  1550,  went  during 
his  youth  to  Italy,  and,  under  the  patronage  of 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  painted  several  frescoes  in 
the  Vatican.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a 
historical  and  landscape  painter.  He  died  in  1584. 
— ^His  more  celebrated  yoimger  brother,  Paul  B., 
bom  1554  or  1556,  received  instruction  under 
Matthssus  in  Home,  and  soon  excelled  his  master. 
His  pieces  were  at  first  conceived  in  the  fantastic 
style  which  then  prevailed ;  but  gradually  his  style 
increased  in  power  and  beauty,  until  it  exerted 
a  striking  influence  over  landscape-painting.  The 
wor2s  of  his  riper  age  exhibit  hidi  poetical  qualities, 
and  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  effects  of  hght  in  the 
sky,  which  have  been  described  as  but  little  inferior 
to  those  of  Ms  great  successor,  Claude  Lorraine. 
They  have  a  character  of  solemn  rest  and  calmness, 
and  at  times  even  an  elegiac  tone  of  melancholy, 
wMch  well  accords  vrith  representations  of  the 
glories  of  fallen  Borne.  A  collection  of  excellent 
landscapes  by  B.  is  found  in  the  palace  Eospigliosi 
in  Eome,  and  two  beautiful  landscapes  enrich  the 
gallery  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence.  Besides  land- 
scapes, B.  painted  scenes  from  biblical  Mstory; 
among  them,  the  'Tower  of  Babel,'  now  in  the 
Berlin  Museum.  Other  pictures  by  B.  are  found 
in  the  galleries  of  Mimioh,  Vienna,  and  the  Louvre, 
He  died  at  Eome  in  1626. 

BRILL  (Rhombus  vulgaris),  a  fish  of  the  same 
genus  with  the  turbot  (q.  v.),  found  in  considerable 
abimdance  on  some  parts  of  the  British  coasts,  and 
common  in  the  markets  of  the  larger  towns.  It 
resembles  the  turbot  more  than  any  other  British 
species  of  tMs  genus,  but  is  at  once  distinguished  by 
its  inferior  breadth,  wMch  (excluding  the  fins)  is 
only  equal  to  half  its  entire  length ;  by  the  want  of 
tubercles  on  the  upper  surface ;  by  a  few  of  the 
most  anterior  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  being  elongated 
beyond  the  membrane ;  and  by  the  colouring,  wMch 
is  reddish  sandy-brown  on  the  upper  side,  varied 
vrith  darker  brown  and  sprinkled  vrith  wMte  peaily 
spots,  the  under  side  being  (as  in  the  turbot) 
wMte.  The  B.  is  taken  both  in.  sandy  bays  and  in 
deep  water.  Although  considered  very  inferior  to 
the  turbot,  it  is  yet  much  esteemed  for  the  table. 
It  seldom  or  never  attains  so  great  a  size  as  the 
turbot,  rarely  exceeding  8  lbs.  in  weight. 

BEI'LLIANT  is  a  popular  name  given  to  the 
diamond  when  it  is  cut  in  a  particular  way.    See 

DXAMOND. 

BEI'MSTONB  (Saxon,  Brenne-stone,  a  stone  that 
bums)  is  the  vulgar  name  for  sulphur  (q.  v.), 

BRrNDISI  (the  ancient  Brv.ndidum  or  Brun- 
dusium),  a  seaport  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Terra  di  Otranto,  is  situated  on  a  small  promon- 
tory in  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  about  45  miles 
east-north-east  of  Taranto.  B.  is  a  city  of  very 
great  antiquity.  It  was  taken  from  the  SaUentines 
by  the  Eomans  267  B.  c,  who  some  twenty  years 
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later  established  a  colony  here.  The  town,  partly 
owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  country,  but  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  excellent  port — consisting  of 
an  inner  and  outer  harbour,  the  former  perfectly 
landlocked,  and  capable  of  containing  the  largest 
fleets  and  of  easy  defence  on  account  of  its  narrow 
entrance,  and  the  latter  also  very  well  sheltered — 
rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and  importance.  It 
soon  became  the  principal  naval  station  of  the 
Romans  in  the  Adriatic.  In  230  B.  c,  B.  was  the 
starting-place  of  the  Roman  troops  that  took  part 
in  the  first  lUyrian  War;  and  from  this  point  the 
Ronlans  nearly  always  directed  subsequent  wars 
with  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia.  And  when  the 
Roman  power  had  been  firmly  established  beyond 
the  Adriatic,  B.  became  a  city  second  to  none  of 
South  Italy  in  commercial  importance.  Horace, 
who  accompanied  Antony  in  a  hostile  movement 
on  B.,  in  41  B.  c,  has  made  the  journey  the  subject 
of  one  of  his  satires  {Sat.  i.  5).  Virgd  died  here, 
in  19  B.C.,  on  his  return  from  Greece.  The  city 
appears  to  have  retained  its  importance  until  the 
fall  of  the  empire,  but  it  suffered  greatly  in  the 
wars  wtioh  followed.  Wlien  the  Normans  became 
possessed  of  it  in  the  11th  c,  the  Crusaders  made 
it  their  chief  port  for  embarkation  to  the  Holy 
Land;  but  with  the  decline  of  the  crusades,  B.  sank 
into  comparative  insignificance  as  a  naval  station. 
The  city  subsequently  suffered  greatly  from  wars  and 
earthquakes.  Now  its  glory  is  utterly  gone.  It  is 
a  miserable,  unhealthy  place,  with  only  about  6000  or 
7000  inhabitants,  hardly  more  than  a  tenth  of  what 
it  had  in  the  12tli  c. ;  its  fine  inner  harbour  is  choked 
up  with  sand;  and  it  has  even  few  remains  of 
interest.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral, 
where  the  Emperor  IVederick  II.  was  married  to 
Yolauda  in  1225;  and  the  castle,  commenced  by 
Frederick  II.,  and  finished  by  Charles  V.  The 
district  around  B.  is  still  remarkable  for  its  fertility, 
oHve-oiL  being  produced  in  large  quantities.  The 
Malta  steamers  have  within  recent  years  begun  to 
call  at  B.,  on  their  way  to  Corfu  and  Patras,  a  royal 
decree  having  constituted  the  place  an  entrep5t  for 
foreign  goods. 

BRINDLEY,  James,  an  eminent  English  me- 
chanic and  engiueer,  bom  in  Thomsett,  near  Chapel- 
en-le-Frith,  Derbyshire,  in  1716.  Apprenticed  at  17 
to  a  millwright,  he-  afterwards  became  an  engineer, 
and  in  1752  shewed  great  ingenuity  in  contriving 
a  water-engine  for  draining  a  coal-mine.  A  silk- 
mill  on  a  new  plan,  and  several  others  of  his  works, 
recommended  him  to  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
(q.  v.),  who  employed  him  to  execute  the  canal 
between  Worsley  and  Manchester.  Thenceforth  he 
devoted  his  great  skill  and  genius  to  the  construc- 
tion of  navigable  canals;  commenced  the  Grand 
Trunk,  and  completed  the  Birmingham,  Chester- 
field, and  others.  Once,  when  under  examination 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  being 
jocularly  asked  for  what  purpose  he  supposed  rivers 
to  have  been  created,  he  is  said  to  have  replied: 
'Undoubtedly  to  feed  navigable  canals.'  He  died 
in  1772. 

BRINE  is  the  term  appHed  to  water  highly 
impregnated  with  common  salt,  and  Brine  Springs 
are  those  natural  waters  containing  much  salt, 
which  in  many  parts  of  the  world  gush  out  from 
fissm-es  in  the  ground.    See  Salt. 

BRINE -SHRIMP  {Artemia  scdina),  a  small 
crustacean,  of  the  order  BrancMopoda  (q.  v.),  which, 
unlike  the  greater  number  of  animals  of  that  order, 
is  an  inhabitant  not  of  fresh  but  of  salt  water,  and 
is  indeed  remarkable,  because  it  is  to  be  found  in 
myriads  swimming  about  in  the  brine  of  salt-pans 
previous  to  boiling,  when,  having  been  concentrated 
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by  exposure  to  sim  and  air  for  about  a  fortnight,  it 
destroys  the  life  of  almost  all  other  marine  animals. 


Brine  Shrimp : 
a,  mature;  b,  youn^. 

The  full-grown  B.  is  about  half  an  inch  long.  The 
Httle  animal  is  almost  transparent,  and  is  extremely 
active  and  graceful  in  its  movements.  The  workmen 
at  salt-pans  so  confidently  ascribe  to  it  the  rapid 
clearing  of  the  brine  in  which  it  occurs,  that  when 
it  does  not  appear  in  their  salterns,  they  transport 
a  few  from  other  salterns.  They  multiply  with 
extraordinary  rapidity. 

BRINJAREB  dog,  a  rough-haired  or  long- 
haired variety  of  greyhoimd  (q.  v.),  used  in  the 
Deccan,  and  said  to  be  the  best  of  the  hunting-dogs 
of  India.  It  is  said  to  be  superior  in  size  and 
strength  to  the  Persian  greyhound,  but  not  to  be 
equal  to  the  British  grejmound  in  swiftness.  It  is 
generally  of  a  yellowish  or  tan  colour. 

BRINVILLIERS,  Mabxe  Marguerite,  Maji- 
QUISB  DE,  notorious  as  a  poisoner  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XrV.,  was  the  daughter  of  Dreux  d'Aubray, 
Lieutenant  of  Paris,  and  received  a  careful  educa- 
tion. In  1651  she  was  married,  while  still  young, 
to  the  Marquis  de  BrinviUiers.  This  nobleman 
seems  to  have  been  a  gay  and  careless  spend- 
thrift, who  allowed  his  wife  to  do  very  much  as  she 
pleased.  He  even  introduced  to  her  a  young  ofl&cer 
named  Jean  Baptiste  de  Gaudin,  Seigneur  de  St 
Croix,  who  was  exceedingly  handsome,  and  who 
inspired  her  with  a  violent  passion.  Her  easy  hus- 
band, however,  was  whoUy  iudifferent  to  his  wife's 
conduct ;  but  her  father,  who  seems  to  have  had  a 
stricter  sense  of  duty,  caused  St  Croix  to  be  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile.  It  was  here  the 
latter  learned  the  axt  of  preparing  poisons,  from  an 
Itahan,  and  on  his  release  he  imparted  his  fatal 
knowledge  to  his  mistress,  who,  during  his  incar- 
ceration, had  affected  the  greatest  piety,  spending 
most  of  her  time  in  visiting  the  hospitals  and  in 
attending  the  sick.  The  marchioness  now  resolved 
to  destroy  her  father.  St  Croix  eagerly  abetted 
her,  in  title  hope  of  obtaining  a  portion  of  the 
paternal  inheritance;  but  in  order  to  test  the  efficacy 
of  the  poison,  she  tried  its  effects  upon  the  iavalids 
of  the  H6tel  Dim.  Having  satisfied  herself,  she 
commenced  operations  on  her  parent,  kissing  and 
poisoning  him  continually  for  eight  months,  until 
her  diabolical  patience  was  exhausted,  and  she  was 
at  last  induced  to  administer  a  very  violent  dose. 
He  died,  and  no  one  suspected  the  marchioness. 
With  St  Croix's  assistance,  and  that- of  a  domestic 
servant,  Jean  AmeUn,  alias  ChaussSe,  she  next 
poisoned,  with  the  same  fearful  indifference  to 
crime,  her  two  brothers  and  her  sisters  ;  her 
object  being  to  find  means  of  supporting  her  extra- 
vagant style  of  living  with  her  paramour.  Several 
times   she  attempted  to  poison  the  marquis,  her 
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husband ;  but  ha  escaped,  and,  as  was  said,  by  means 
of  antidotes  given  by  St  Croix,  who  dreaded  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  marry  the  widow.  _  St  Croix 
died  suddenly  in  1672 — ^his  glass  mask  having  fallen 
off  while  he  was  engaged  m  preparing  a  poison — 
leaving  documents  inouSa,tmg  the  marchioness.  She 
was  also  accused  about  ttie  same  time  by  her  accom- 
plice ChaussSe,  who  being  arrested,  confessed  all,  and 
was  condemned  to  be  broken  ahve.  The  marchioness 
escaped  to  England;  afterwards  she  travelled  into 
Germany,  and  next  went  to  Liege,  where  she  took 
refuge  in  a  convent.  !Prom  this,  however,  she  was 
oraftUy  decoyed  by  an  officer  of  justice  disguised  as 
an  abbs,  and  conveyed  to  Paris.  Among  her  papers 
was  found  a  general  confession  of  her  crimes,  includ- 
ing the  above-mentioned  murders,  and  many  others. 
One  strange  confession  stated  that,  out  of  pity  for 
a  virtuous  young  lady  who  had  been  imprisoned  in 
a  convent,  the  marchioness  had  poisoned  a  whole 
family!  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  this  infamous 
woman  was  a  bigot  in  her  reUgious  tenets,  and  was 
quite  exemplary  in  her  attendance  at  church.  At 
her  trial  in  Paris,  she  at  first  denied  aU  charges 
brought  against  her,  and  pretended  that  the '  general 
confession'  had  been  written  during  the  insanity 
caused  by  a  fever;  but  after  being  put  to  the  torture, 
she  made  a  full  confession,  and  was  beheaded,  July 
16,  1676.  Her  career  had  excited  such  terror  in 
France,  that  Louis  XIV.  instituted  a  distinct  tri- 
bunal, the  Cliawhre  Ardente  (q.  v.),  to  investigate 
cases  of  poisoning  by  the  'succession  powder'  used 
by  the  marchioness. 

BRIOUDE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Haute-Loire,  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  AUier,  about  29  nules  north-west  of  Le  Puy. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  Brivas,  a  town  of  the  ancient 
Averni  Its  principal  buildings  are  the  college  and 
the  church  of  St  JuUeu,  founded  in  the  9th  c,  on 
the  site  of  a  still  more  ancient  edifice  erected  on 
the  spot  where  the  saint  was  martyred.  B.  has 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen,  and  a  trade  in 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  district.  Lafayette 
was  bom  here.    Pop.  4670. 

BRISBANE,  a  name  apphed  to  various  locahties 
in  New  South  Wales  in  honour  of  Governor  Brisbane 
(q.  v.).  I.  B.,  an  inland  county,  about  120  miles  to 
the  north-north-west  of  Sydney.  2.  B.,  a  seaport, 
about  640  nules  to  the  north  of  Sydney.  It  is 
the  chief  .town  of  the  Moreton  Bay  District,  now 
erected  into  a  separate  colony  under  the  name  of 
Queensland ;  and  it  is  by  various  routes  from  this 
place  that  the  neighbouring  interior  is  most  easily 
attained.  It  stands  near  Sie  mouth  of  a  river  of 
its  own  name,  which  falls  into  Moreton  Bay.  3.  B., 
the  river  just  mentioned.  It  rises  in  the  main  ridge 
which  divides  the  rivers  of  the  interior  from  those 
of  the  coast. 

BRISBANE,  Genbeai  Sib  Thomas  Maxdouoai, 
a  distinguished  soldier  and  astronomer,  was  born 
at  Brisbane,  the  hereditary  seat  of  his  family, 
near  Largs,  Ayrshire,  July  23,  1773.  At  the  early 
age  of  16  he  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign,  and  in 
the  following  year,  when  quartered  in  Ireland,  he 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Arthur 
WeUesley,  afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington.  With 
a  company  he  had  raised  in  Glasgow  in  1793,  B. 
took  part  in  all  the  engagement^  of  the  campaign 
in  Flanders ;  and  in  the  west  Indies,  to  which  he 
was  sent  in  1796,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself 
under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  He  afterwards  servfed 
in  the  West  Indies  as  colonel  of  the  69th;  and  in 
1812  obtained  command  of  a  brigade  under  the  Duke 
•of  Welhngton  in  Spain.  For  his  conspicuous  bravery 
at  the  battle  of  the  Nive  he  received  the  thanks  of 
parliament.    When  Napoleon  abdicated,  B.  was  sent 


in  command  of  a  brigade  to  North  America,  from 
whence  he  was  recced  in  1816,  but  too  late  to 
admit  of  his  being  present  at  Waterloo.  In  1821, 
B.,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  friend  the  Duke, 
was  appointed  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  a 
position  he  held  for  four  years,  during  which  time 
he  introduced  many  wise  reforms,  especia,Uy  in  penal 
treatment ;  secured  at  his  own  expense  good  breeds 
of  horses  for  the  colony;  promoted  the  cultivation 
of  the  sugar-cane,  vine,  tobacco,  and  cotton;  and 
left  at  the  close  of  his  administration — ^whioh  was 
marked  by  perfect  tolerance  and  protection  of  all 
classes  of  Christians — 50,000  acres  of  cleared  land 
where  he  had  found  only  25,000.  But  high  as  B. 
ranks  as  a  soldier  and  administrator,  as  a  man  of 
science  he  holds  a  still  higher  place.  While  in 
Austraha,  he  catalogued  no  less  than  7385  stars, 
for  which  great  work — known  as  '  the  Brisbane 
Catalogue  of  Stars ' — he  received  the  Copley  medal 
from  the  Royal  Society.  On  his  return  to  Scotland, 
he  had  an  astronomical  observatory  established  at 
his  residence  at  Makerstoun,  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  scientific  pursuits.  He  entered  warmly 
into  the  plans  of  the  British  Association  for  ascer- 
taining the  laws  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  and  in 
1841  had  a  splendid  magnetic  observatory  erected 
at  Makerstoun,  the  observations  made  there  filling 
three  large  volumes,  published  in  the  TransaxAiona 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Hdinlurgh,  of  which  he  was 
president,  having  been  elected  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  He  founded  two  gold  medals  for 
scientific  merit — one  in  the  award  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  other  in  that  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
He  died  January  27,  1860. 

BRISSOT,  Jean  Pieekb,  one  of  the  first  movers 
in  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
afterwards  numbered  among  its  victims,  was  born 
at  Ohartres  in  1764,  and  educated  for  the  bar. 
After  completing  his  studies  at  Paris,  he  went 
into  the  office  of  a  procurator,  but  quickly  aban- 
doned the  legal  profession  for  the  more  congenial 
one  of  authorship.  From  his  earhest  years  he 
had  devoted  himself  with  passionate  eagerness  to 
hterary  studies,  especially  history,  economy,  and 
politics,  and,  among  other  lingual  accomplishinenta, 
acquired  a  thorough  mastery  of  English.  His  first 
work,  TMorie  des  Lois  Griminelles  (1780),  gained 
the  approbation  of  Voltaire  and  D'Alembert,  and 
was  followed  by  his  BibliotMqiie  des  Lois  Griminelles, 
which  established  his  reputation  as  a  jurist.  Having 
removed  to  London,  he  there  started  a  learned 
journal,  under  the  title  Lyceum,  for  which,  how- 
ever, he  found  no  adequate  support.  He  therefore 
returned  to  Paris,  and  soon  afterwards  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  BastQe,  on  a  charge  of  having 
written  against  the  queen  a  brochure,  which,  in  fact, 
was  penned  by  the  Marquis  de  PeUeport.  After  four 
months  in  the  Bastile,  he  was  liberated  through 
the  intervention  of  Madame  de  Genhs  and  the  Du£e 
of  Orleans.  B.  continued  to  write  tracts  on  finance, 
&c.,  but  his  love  of  freedom  and  vehement  hatred 
of  despotism  again  involved  him  in  danger,  and,  to 
escape  from  a  lettre-de-cachet,  he  was  once  more 
compelled  to  retire  to  England.  He  afterwards 
visited  North  America,  as  representative  of  the 
SoditS  des  Amis  des  Noirs.  On  his  return  to 
France,  he  zealously  assisted  in  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  and  was  in  consequence  elected  by 
the  citizens  of  Paris  their  representative  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  where  he  exercised  a  pre- 
dominant influence  over  all  the  early  movements 
of  the  Revolution.  He  also  established  a,  journal, 
called  Le  Patrmte  FrariQais,  which  became  the' 
recognised  organ  of  the  earliest  republicans;  and, 
through  his  superior  knowledge  of  politics,  and  the 
usages    of    constitutional    countries,   he    gathered 
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rovind  him  all  the  young  men  of  talent  and  spirit 
■who  were  opposed  to  tlie  court-theory  of  absolute 
sovereignty.  It  thus  happened  that,  without  his 
being  formally  considered  the  head  of  a  party,  all 
the  movements  of  the  early  revolutionists  were 
profoundly  influenced  by  him,  and  he  incurred  the 
bitter  hatred  of  the  comrt  reactionists,  who  aflBxed 
the  nickname  of  Brissotins  to  all  the  advocates  of 
reform.  Afterwards,  the  Brissotins  formed  the 
Grirondist  party.  In  the-  Convention,  B.  was  repre- 
sentative of  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir.  Here 
his  moderation  made  him  suspected  as  a  friend 
of  royalty,  as  he  opposed  the  '  men  of  September ' 
and  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  king.  When 
Louis  XVI.  heard  his  doom  pronounced,  he  ex- 
claimed :  '  I  believed  that  Brissot  would  have  saved 
me ! '  But  B.  was  weak  enough  to  imagine  that 
the  best  way  to  save  the  king  would  be  to  vote 
first  for  his  death,  and  then  appeal  to  the  nation. 
B.  and  his  party,  which  was  perhaps  the  purest  in 
principle  and  the  weakest  in  action,  ultimately  fell 
before  the  fierce  accusations  of  the  Mountain,  or 
Jacobin  party,  which  believed,  or  at  least  pretended 
to  believe,  that  the  virtuous  B.  had  received  money 
from  the  court  to  employ  against  the  Revolution. 
With  20  other  Girondist,  B.  suffered  death  under 
the  guillotine,  October  30,  1793. 

BEI'STLES,  the  strong  hairs  growing  on  the 
back  of  the  hog  and  wild-boar,  and  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes,  and  also  by 
shoemakers  and  saddlers.  They  form  an  important 
article  of  British  import,  between  2  and  3  million 
pounds  being  annually  imported,  chiefly  from 
Russia  and  Germany;  but  they  are  also  obtained 
from  France  and  Belgium,  and  small  quantities  of 
inferior  quality  have  recently  been  received  from 
China.  From  Russia,  the  average  annual  value  of 
B.  imported  into  Britain  is  £350,000,  Siberia  alone 
supplying  about  £150,000.  Russian  B.  vary  in  value 
from  £6  to  £60  per  cwt.  From  Germany,  about 
£100,000  worth  per  annum  is  received,  varying  from 
£6  per  cwt.  to  £35  per  cwt.  From  France  and 
Belgium,  about  £20,000,  varying  in  value  from  2s.  to 
about  4s.  6d.  per  pound.  The  quality  of  B.  depends 
on  the  length,  stiffiness,  colour,  and  straightness — 
white  being  the  niost  valuable.  The  best  bristles 
are  'produced  by  pigs  that  inhabit  cold  countries. 
The  Russian  hog  is  a  long,  spare  animal,  and  the 
thinner  the  hog,  the  longer  and  stiffer  the  bristles. 
When  the  Russian  hog  is  sent  to  the  south  and 
fattened,  the  B.  become  soft,  and  of  course  depre- 
ciated in  value.  In  the  summer,  the  hogs  are  driven 
in  herds  through  the  forests,  to  feed  on  soft  roots, 
&c.,  when  they  shed  their  B.  by  rubbing  themselves 
against  the  trees.  The  B.  are  then  collected,  sewed 
up  in  horse  or  ox  hides,  and  sent  to  fairs,  whence 
they  find  their  way,  through  agents,  to  all  countries. 

BBI'STOL,  an  important  maritime  city  in  the 
west  of  England,  long.  2°  35'  28"  W.,  lat.  51°  27'  6"  N., 
upon  the  nvers  Frome  and  Avon,  and  partly  in  the 
counties  of  Gloucester  and  Somerset,  joined  with  the 
former  for  ecclesiastical  and  military  purposes,  but 
otherwise  a  city  and  ooimty  in  itself.  The  ancient 
portion  of  B.  consists  almost  entirely  of  shops, 
warehouses,  offices,  manufactories,  and  other  com- 
mercial buildings,  of  the  estimated  annual  value  of 
£258,228,  which,  at  twenty  years'  purchase,  gives 
£5,164,560  as  the  value  of  the  old  city  parishes. 
The  streets  are,  with  few  exceptions,  narrow  and 
irregular;  but  there  are,  nevertheless,  many  hand- 
some shops,  and  other  buildings  of  a  superior 
character.  Among  the  latter,  may  be  especially 
mentioned  the  new  banking-house  of  the  West  of 
England  Company,  the  Guud  Hall,  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, New  General  Hospital,  and  Railway  termini 
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Among  the  ancient  buildings  are  the  Church  of  St 
Mary  Redclifife,  the  Cathe(3ral,  and  Temple  Church, 
remarkable  for  its  leaning  tower.  Some  remains 
still  exist  of  the  ancient  castle  and  walls,  traces 
of  Roman  encampments  at  Chfton  and  Leigh,  and 
Druidio  vestiges  at  Stoke  and  Stanton  Drew.  The 
modem  portions  of  B.,  including  Clifton,  Cotham, 
&c.,  consist  of  handsome  residences,  in  squares, 
terraces,  crescents,  and  detached  villas,  and  some 
creditable  specimens  of  architecture  in  churches, 
chapels,  assembly  and  club  rooms.  The  population 
of  B.  proper  was,  in  1851,  65,781,  and  of  the 
suburban  districts,  116,094 — total,  181,875,  steadily 
increasing;  total  included  in  the  municipal  bound- 
ary, 137,328.  The  floating  harbour  and  quays 
extend  for  more  than  a  mile  through  the  city,  and 
are  formed  by  embanking  and  looking  the  old 
courses  of  the  rivers,  which  now  flow  through  a  new 
channel  cut  at  a  cost  of  about  £600,000.  There  were 
entered  inwards  with  cargoes  during  the  year  1859, 
790  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  202,620,  engaged  in 
the  foreign,  and  6615,  of  477,410  tons,  in  the  coasting 
trade,  making  a  total  of  7405  vessels,  and  680,030 
tons.  The  clearances  outwards  with  cargoes  for 
the  same  year  shew  4921  vessels  and  441,396  tons. 
The  customs  duties  on  imports  produced  £1,283,549. 
The  chief  trade  is  with  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  West  Indies  and  South  America,  Portugal, 
the  Mediterranean,  Russia,  Mauritius,  Turkey, 
France,  and  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  principal 
exports  are  iron,  copper  and  brass,  coal,  salt,  and 
manufactured  goods,  to  the  annual  value  of  about 
£500,000.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  glass,  refined  sugar,  earthenware, 
lead,  chemicals,  and  floor-cloths.  The  ship-building 
yards  have  the  reputation  of  turning  out  excellent 
sea-going  vessels.  The  Great  Western,  the  pioneer 
of  steam-communication  across  the  Atlantic,  the 
Great  Britain,  and  the  ill-fated  Demerara  were 
built  here.  The  railways  terminating  in  Bristol 
are,  the  Great  Western  from  the  east,  the  Midland 
from  the  north,  and  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  from 
the  south  and  west.  Another  railway  is  in  course 
of  construction,  for  giving  direct  communication 
with  South  Wales.  B.  returns  two  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons ;  the  number  of  registered 
electors  is  12,548.  The  municipal  government  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  16  aldermen,  and  48  town-coun- 
cillors, a  lord-lieutenant  and  lord  high  steward.  A 
recorder  attends  the  quarter-sessions,  for  the  trial 
of  minor  offences  and  suits  in  the  Tolzey,  a  pecuhar 
local  court;  and  assizes  are  held  twice  a  year,  for 
causes  in  the  superior  courts.  The  poHce  arrange- 
ments are  tolerably  efficient,  and  the  city  jail  well 
constructed  and  managed.  It  contains  a  church 
bmlt  in  the  prison-yard  by  the  unaided  labour  of 
the  convicts.  The  benevolent  institutions  of  B.  are 
numerous  and  well  supported.  The  most  important 
are  the  Infirmary,  the  New  Hospital,  the  Blind 
Asylum,  Orphan  Asylum,  Asylum  for  Deaf  Mutes, 
alms-houses,  refonnatories,  &c.,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary Ashley  Hill  Asylum  for  Orphans,  buUt  and 
maintained  without  any  provision  for  meeting 
expenses,  except  the  unsolicited  contributions  that 
happen  to  be  sent  to  it,  while  admission  is  never 
refused  to  a  destitute  orphan  child.  Among  charit- 
able institutions  must  also  be  reckoned  the  well 
endowed  Colston,  City,  and  Red  Maids  Schools, 
and  numberless  other  free  schools.  For  the  better 
classes,  the  educational  estabhshments  are — ^the 
Bishop's  College  and  the  grammar  school,  and  many 
proprietary  and  private  schools;  there  are  also  a 
medical  school,  fine  arts  academy,  and  trade  school. 
Of  places  of  worship  in  B.,  44  belong  to  the  Church 
of  England,  25  to  Wesleyan  communities,  20  to 
Independents,  and  about  36  to  other  sects.      Tho 
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first  records  of  the  history  of  B.  speak  of  it  imder 
the  ancient  British  name  of  Oaer-oder;  it  then 
became  a  stronghold  of  the  Romans ;  on  their 
departure,  was  again  occupied  by  the  Britons, 
nntil,  in  584,  the  Saxons  drove  them  out,  and 
giving  it'  the  name  of  Brightstowe  or  Bricstowe, 
made  it  a  thriving  place  of  trade — aboriginal  slaves 
being  a  principal  item  in  the  commerce.  It  was 
sacked  by  the  Danes. '  Henry  III.  gave  it  the  rights 
of  a  corporate  town ;  Edward  III.,  those  of  a  city 
and  county  in  itself.  In  1239,  the  new  channel  for 
the  Avon  was  cut ;  in  1247,  the  parishes  of  Eed- 
cliffe,  Temple,  and  St  Thomas  were  added  to  Bristol. 
During  the  Civil  Wars,  it  was  alternately  taken  by 
Royalists  and  Parliamentarians,  and  by  the  latter, 
the  castle  and  fortifications  were  razed.  It  after- 
wards'became  the  principal  port  for  trade  with  the 
West  Indies,  and  carried  on  a  flourishing  business  in 
negro  slaves.  In  1793,  the  '  Bridge  Riots'  occurred. 
In  1804  the  Docks  were  begun,  and  in  1809  they  were 
opened  to  shipping.  In  1831,  the '  Reform  Bill  Riots ' 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Bishop's  Palace, 
Custom-house,  Excise-office,  ja^,  toll-houses,  a  large 
number  of  private  residences,  and  several  hundred 
lives.  The  BiH  itself,  by  the  addition  of  Clifton, 
&c.,  gave  the  city  its  present  municipal  boundaries. 
Among  the  names  of  note  identified  with  the 
history  of  B.  are  those  of  the  Mtzhardinge  family ; 
William  of  Worcester ;  Canynge,  the  great  merchant 
and  restorer  of  Redcliffe  (jhurch;  Colston  and 
Whitaon,  the  merchants  and  philanthropists ;  Sebas- 
tian Cabot,  the  navigator,  said  to  have  anticipated 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus;  the  poets 
Southey  and  Chatterton ;  Lawrence  and  Baily, 
artists;  Sydney  Smith,  canon  of  Bristol  Cathedral; 
Robert  Hall,  Coleridge,  and  Hannah  More;  the 
Misses  Porter;  Dr  Prichard,  Dr  Carpenter,  and 
Miss  Mary  Carpenter. 

BRISTOL  BAY,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in 
Russian  America,  lying  immediately  to  the  north 
of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska.  B.  B.  receives  the 
waters  of  two  considerable  lakes,  which,  communi- 
cating with  each  other,  offer  an  opening  into  the 
interior. 

BRISTOL  CHAUflTEL,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  in  the  south-west  of  England,  between 
South  Wales  on  the  north,  and  Devon  and  Somerset 
shires  on  the  south ;  or  it  may  be  regarded  as  an 
extension  of  the  estuary  of  the  river  Severn.  It 
is  about  80  miles  long  and  5  to  48  miles  broad, 
the  greatest  breadth  laeing  between  St  Gowan's 
Head  and  Eartlaud  Point,  its  most  western  and 
external  points,  this  line  passing  through  Lundy 
Isle.  It  is  the  largest  inlet  or  estuary  in  Britain, 
having  a  very  irregular  coast-hne  of  220  ndles, 
and  receiving  a  drainage  of  11,000  square  miles. 
The  chief  rivers  which  flow  into  it  are  the  Towy, 
Taff,  Usk,  Wye,  Severn,  Avon,  Axe,  Parrot,  Taw, 
and  Torridge.  The  tides  in  it  rise  to  an  extra- 
ordinary height — at  Bristol,  40  feet ;  at  King's  Road, 
48;  and  at  Chepstow,  sometimes  70.  The  rapid 
flow  of  the  tides  meeting  the  currents  of  the  rivers 
produces,  in  the  narrow  parts  of  the  Channel  and  in 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  which  enter  it,  the  pheno- 
menon of  the  bore,  the  tide  advancing  like  a  wall  of 
water  often  6  to  9  feet  high.  The  chief  bays  and 
harbours  are,  on  the  north  Caerinartheu  and  Swan- 
sea Bays,  Cardiff  Roads,  the  mouths  of  the  Usk  and 
Wye,  and  the  Severn  estuary;  and  on  the  south, 
Bideford  or  Barnstaple,  Morte,  Ilfracombe,  Combe 
Martin,  Minehead,  Porloek,  and  Bridgewater. 

BEI'TAIlf,  Geeat.    See  Great  Britain-. 

BRITAIN,  New.    See  New  Britain. 

BRITANNIA  (perhaps  from  Celtic  brith  or  bnt, 
painted,  the  ancient  Britons  being  in  the  habit  of 


painting  their  bodies  blue  with  woad),  the  ancient 
name  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  (see  Bbitant- 
Nio^  Insula).  The  Romans  under  Julius  Csesar 
(who  wished  to  chastise  the  Britons  for  aiding  the 
Veneti,  a  tribe  in  Gaul,  against  the  Roman  power) 
invaded  Britain  in  53  and  54  B.  c,  but  they  did  not, 
for  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  proceed  with  vigour 
to  subdue  the  country.  After  a  desperate  resist- 
ance by  the  native  British  princes,  especially 
Caractacus  and  Boadicea,  the  south  half  of  Britain 
was  conquered  by  Vespasian,  and  made  a  Roman 
province  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  about  50  A.i). 
Agricola,  sent  by  Nero  in  79  A.  d.,  consolidated 
these  conquests,  and  extended  the  influence  of 
Roine  to  the  Eirths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  between 
whfch,  in  84  A.D.,  he  erected  a  chain  of  forts  to 
repel  the  inroads  of  the  northern  Caledonians,  in 
the  Hne  of  the  stone  Wall  of  Antoninus,  afterwards 
erected,  in  140  A.D.,  by  LoUius  Urbicus.  Agricola 
was  the  first  Roman  to  sail  round  the  island,  and 
the  first  Roman  general  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  Caledonians,  worn,  imder  their  leader  Galgacus, 
he  overthrew,  in  84  A.  D.,  at  a  hill  called  the  Mons 
Grampius,  the  situation  of  which  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  determined.  The  Romans  made  many 
ineflfectual  attempts  to  subdue  the  Caledonian  bar- 
barians, and  penetrated,  for  this  purpose,  through 
the  north-east  part  of  Scotland  as  far  as  the  Moray 
Firth,  as  is  attested  by  the  remains  of  Roman 
camps  and  stations  still  existing  along  their  line  of 
march,  and  the  relics  of  Roman  art  found  in  connec- 
tion with  theih.  Not  only  did  the  Caledonians  on 
their  own  soil  resist  the  Roman  sway,  but  by  con- 
stant inroads  into  the  Roman  territory  south  of  the 
Wall  of  Antoninus,  they  so  harassed  the  Romans 
themselves,  that  the  latter  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  conquests  for  80  miles  south  of  that  wall,  and 
to  secure  permanently  their  remaining  conquests 
in  South  Britain  by  a  line  of  defensive  works 
between  the  mouth  of'  the  Tyne  and  the  Solway 
Firth,  called  the  Wall  of  Hadrian  (q.  v.),  begun  by 
Agricola  in  80  A.  D.,  strengthened  by  Hadrian  in 
121,  and  rebuilt  and  completed  by  Severus  in  210 
A.D.  After  this  last  date  the  Romans  did  not 
attempt  to  regain  their  lost  provinces.  Subject  to 
these  incursions  of  the  Caledonians,  the  opposition 
of  the  native  British  princes,  and  the  invasion  of 
tribes  from  the  opposite  shores  of  the  continent,  the 
Romans  held  sway  in  Britain  dovm  to  about  420 
A.  D.,  soon  after  which  time  the  Saxons  invaded 
south  Britain,  and  ultimately  subdued  it.  Britain, 
south  of  the  Solway  Firth  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyne,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  formed  one 
Roman  province  under  a  consular  legatus  and  a 
procurator.  Ptolemy  mentions  17  native  tribes  as 
inhabiting  this  tract.  Toward  the  close  of  the  4th 
0.  A.D.,  Rorian  Britain  constituted  a  diocese  in  the 
prsefecture  of  Gaul,  and  was  divided  into  five  pro- 
vinces, of  which  the  boundaries,  though  uncertain, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  as  foUows :  B.  Prima, 
England  south  of  the  Thames  and  the  Bristol 
Channel ;  B.  Secunda,  Wales ;  Flavia  Csesariensis, 
the  country  between  the  Thames,  Severn,  Mersey, 
and  Humber;  Maxima  Csesariensis,  the  rest  of 
England  to,  the  Scottish  border ;  and  Valentia — 
soon  abandoned  by  the  Romaoas — or  Scotland  south 
of  the  Wall  of  Antoninus.  At  this  time,  also,  the 
inhabitants  of  Roman  Britain  included  Phoenician, 
Roman,  and  Germanic  elements,  which  had  become 
incorporated  with  the  native  Britons,  who  were  of 
Celtic  or  Gaelic  descent.  The  Romans  governed 
Britain  by  a  vicarius  or  vicegerent  resident  at 
Eboracum  (York),  under  whom  were  consulars; 
presidents,  and  other  subordinate  officers.  To 
insure  the  obedience  of  the  natives,  at  least  three 
Roman  legions — chiefly  composed  of  Gaula,  Gejrmans, 
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Iberiana,  and  but  few  pure  Romans — ^were  stationed 
in  Britain ;  viz.,  at  Eboracum,  Deva  (Chester),  and 
Isca  Damnoniorum  (Exeter).  Under  the  Romans, 
many  towns  (colonise  and.  munioipia) — 56  are  enu- 
merated by  Ptolemy — ^aroae  in  Britain,  and  diffused 
Roman  law  and  ci-vilisation  over  the  country.  The 
towns  of  Eboracum  (York)  and  Verulamium  (near 
St  Albans)  had  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship. 
The  Romans  made  many  roads  or  streets  (strata),  of 
which  there  are  still  numerous  remains,  across  the 
country,  aU  centering  in  London.  They  also  developed 
it  into  a  corn-growing  country.  Druidism  was  the 
religion  of  the  Britons  at  their  conquest  by  the 
Romans,  but  the  latter  introduced  Christianity  and 
Roman  literature  into  the  country.  There  are  many 
remains  still  extant  of  the  presence  of  the  Romans 
in  Britain,  such  as  camps,  roads,  ruins  of  houses, 
baths,  flues,  altars,  mosaic  pavements,  painted  walls, 
metallic  implements  and  ornaments,  weapons,  tools, 
utensils,  pottery,  coins,  sculptures,  bronzes,  inscrip- 
tions, &c.  These  remains  shew  that  the  Romans 
wished  to  render  their  British  conquests  permanent, 
and  that  they  had  greatly  improved  the  arts  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  as  is  evident  on  comparing  the 
remains  with  the  far  ruder  native  antiquities  of 
the  British  pre-Roman  or  pre-historio  era,  such  as 
tumuli,  barrows,  earthworks,  so-called  Druidical 
monoliths  and  circles,  cromlechs,  cairns,  pottery, 
weapons,  tools,  utensils,  ornaments,  &c.  Many  of  the 
Roman  remains  in  Britain  also  shew  that  the 
Romans  had  introduced  into  the  country  the  refine- 
ments and  luxuries  of  Rome  itself. 


Under  the  term  Bkitannia,  Great  Britain  has 
been  personified  in  the  fine  arts  as  a  female  seated 


on  a  globe  or  on  an  insulated  rock,  and  leaning  with 
one  arm  on  a  shield,  the  other  hand  grasping  a  spear 
or  a  trident.  The  first  example  of  this  personifica- 
tion is  on  a  Roman  coin  of  Antoninus  Pius  (died 
161  A.  D.).  The  figure  reappears  first  on  the  copper 
coinage  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
(1665) ;  the  celebrated  beauty.  Miss  Stewart,  after- 
wards Duchess  of  Richmond,  is  said  to  have  served 
as  model  to  the  engraver,  Philip  Roetier.  The 
Britannia  that  appears  on  the  reverse  of  British 
copper  coins  since  1825  was  the  design  of  Mr  W. 
Wyon.    See  Coinage. 

BRITANNIA  METAL  is  an  alloy  very  largely 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  cheaper  kinds 
of  tea  and  coffee  pots,  tea-spoons,  &c.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  metals  used  in  its  manufacture  are 
various,  but  the  average  composition  in  100  parts 
is :  tin,  85^ ;  antimony,  10^ ;  zmo,  3 ;  and  copper,  1. 
B.  M.  is  harder  than  pewter  (q.  v.),  hence  vessels 
or  spoons  made  of  it  are  not  so  liable  to  lose 
their  shape,  or  to  be  indented  with  a  slight  blow. 
A  variety  of  B.  M.,  called  Queen's  Metal,  is  also 
extensively  used  for  similar  purposes,  and  it  ranks 
intermediate  in  hardness  between  pewter  and  ordi- 
nary B.  Metal.  Queen's  Metal  is  composed  of — ^tin, 
9 ;  antimony,  1 ;  bismuth,  1 ;  and  lead,  1. 

BRITANNIA  TUBULAR  BRIDGE,  a  railway 

bridge  over  the  Menai  Strait,  remarkable  alike  for 
its  gigantic  dimensions,  and  as  being  the  first  con- 
struction of  the  kind  ever  undertaken.  With  a 
view  to  facilitate  communication  with  Ireland  via 
Holyhead,  the  directors  of  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
head Railway  in  1845  sought  the  aid  of  Mr  Robert 
Stephenson,  the  great  engineer,  to  bridge  the  strait 
with  such  a  structure  as  should  admit  of  the  safe 
passage  of  heavily  laden  trains  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  the  navigation  of  the  channel. 
About  a  mile  above  the  suspension-bridge,  and 
nearer  Carnarvon,  a  rook  in  the  middle  of  the 
strait  rose  ten  feet  above  the  water  at  low  tide; 
and  on  this  site,  provided  by  nature,  it  was  resolved 
to  erect  the  bridge  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular 
tube,  composed  of  wrought-iron  plates  riveted 
together  in  a  manner  to  combine  the  greatest 
strength  with  the  greatest  lightness.  See  Stbbitgth 
ov  Matbkials  and  Tubttlaii  Bridges.  In  the 
spring  of  1846,  the  undertaking  was  commenced; 


Britannia  Tubular  Bridge. 


by  the  22d  of  June  1849,  the  Britannia  Tower 
on  the  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  strait  was  com- 
pleted (height,  191  feet  6  inches  above  high-water 
mark).  Other  two  towers,  some  18  feet  lower,  were 
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erected  on  each  side  of  the  Britannia  Tower;  thu3 
dividing  the  space  into  four  spans,  of  which  the 
two  centre  ones  are  460  feet  each,  the  other  two 
being    comparatively    narrow.      The    short   tubes 
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between  the  abutments  and  the  shore  towers  were 
constructed,  by  means  of  strong  scaffolding  and 
stages,  in  the  places  they  were  to  occupy  when 
finished ;  the  long  central  tubes  were  built  at  the 
water-edge,  from  Whence  they  were  floated,  off  ou 
pontoons  to  the  base  of  the  towers,  which  had  grooves 
or  recesses  made  to  receive  them,  and  then  elevated 
gradually  (supports  being  built  under  their  ends  as 
they  ascended)  by  powerful,  hydraulic  presses  to  the 
requisite  height,  102  feet  above  high-water  mark. 
On  the  13th  of  October  1849,  the  first  long  tube,  473 
feet  in  length  (12  feet  being  allowed  for  the  rest 
at  both  ends),  and  about  1800  tons  in  weight,  was 
safely  fixed  at  its  proper  height  above  the  sea.  The 
other  centre  tube  was  got  up  by  December;  and 
on  the  6th  of  March  1850,  a  train  swept  through, 
and  the  bridge  was  open  for  traffic.  In  August 
the  parallel  hue  of  tubes  was  completed,  and  the  up 
and  down  trains  could  now  pass  over  the  Menai 
■ndth  as  little  delay  and  danger  as  over  any  other 
part  of  the  Une.  The  total  length  of  the  bridge  is 
1841  feet,  of  the  tubes,  1513  feet.  .  The  extreme 
height  of  the  tube  at  the  Britannia  Tower  is  30  feet, 
dimimshing  to  22  feet  9  inches  at  the  abutments, 
'  the  difference  bein"  made  to  give  a  true  parabolic 
curve  to  the  top  whUe  the  bottom  is  straight.'  Inside, 
the  width  is  13  feet  8  inches  throughout,  and  the 
height  26  feet  at  the  middle,  and  18  feet  9  inches  at 
the  ends.  To  provide  for  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  metal,  the  bed-plates  in  the  shore 
towers  and  in  the  abutments,  ou  which  the  tubes 
rest,  are  made  to  move  freely  on  cast-iron  rollers 
and  balls.  This  precaution,  for  securing  free  move- 
ment to  the  tubes,  was  not  unnecessary,  as  it  has 
been  found  that  between  the  expansion  of  summer 
and  contraction  of  Winter  there  is  a  difference  of 
fuUy  12  inches.  The  total  weight  of  iron  used 
was  nearly  12,000  tons,  of  which  the  tubes  contain 
9360  tons  of  malleable  iron,  1015  tons  of  cast  iron, 
and  175  of  permanent  railway.  In  their  fabrication 
186,000  different  pieces  of  iron,  fastened  together 
by  more  than  2,000,000  rivets,  were  used;  and  in 
the  towers,  abutments,  &c.,  there  is  1,492,161  cubic 
feet  of  masonry.  The  total  cost  was  about  £602,000. 
The  whole  sbnioture  was  completed  in  less  than 
five  years  from  its  commencement. 

BEITA'NNIC^  rNSTTLiE,  a  term  used  by 
ancient  classic  writers  previous  to  Csesar  for  the 
British  Isles,  including  Albion  (England  and  Scot- 
land), and  Hibemia  or  leme  (Ireknd),  with  the 
smaller  isles  around  them.  Aristotle,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  3d  0.  B.  c,  knew  only  of  Albion  and 
lerne.  ,  Cfflsar,  about  54  B.  c,  was  the  first  to  apply 
the  name  Britannia  to  Albion.  Ptolemy,  in  the  2d 
c.  A.  D.,  is  the  first  to  apply  Little  Britain  to  leme 
or  Ireland,  and  Great  Britain  to  Albion  or  England 
and  Scotland,  Herodotus,  in  the  6th  c.  B.  c,  is  the 
first  writer  to  mention  Britain  with  any  sort  of 
definiteness ;  previous  Greek  writers  speak  of  Britaia 
only  in  connection  with  the  Phcenioian  tin  trade 
carried  on  with  the  Cassiterides  or  Tiu  Isles  (the 
SciUy  Isles  and  Cornwall),  which  they  often  confound 
with  the  Azores.  The  Phoenician  trade  with  the 
British  Isles  began  about  1000  B.  c,  the  Phoenicians 
giving  the  native  Britons  salt,  skins,  and  bronze 
vessels  in  exchange  for  tin  and  lead.  Ptolemy 
enumerates  62  different  Celtic  or  Gaelic  tribes  as 
inhabiting  Britaia  in  his.  time.  See  Celtio  Nations. 

BRITISH  ARMY.  In  Armies,  Modern,  a 
succinct  account  is  given  of  the  relative  strength 
and  organisation  of  the  chief  European  armies,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  British  empire,  reserved 
for  consideration  in  the  present  article. 

Like  other  modem  armies,  the  British  army 
originated   in  the   feudal  system    (q.  v.),     'WTien 


regal  power,  tempered  by  a  parliament,  superseded 
that  system,  the  people,  according  to  their  raidc  in 
life,  were  expected  to  provide  themselves  with  cer- 
tain kiuds  of  weapons  and  defensive  armour.  The 
justices  of  the  peace  were  empowered  to  see  to  these 
military  duties  of  the  people.  When  the  nation 
wag  either  actually  engaged  in  war,  or  apprehensive 
of  invasion,  the  sovereign  issued  commissions  to 
experienced  officers,  authorising  them  to  draw  out 
and  array  the  fittest  men  for  service  in  each  county, 
and  to  march  them  to  the  sea-coast,  or  to  any  part 
of  the  country  known  to  be  in  most  danger.  See 
Abbaybr.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Henry  vIII.  that 
lord-lieutenants  and  deputy-lieutenants  of  counties 
were  first  appointed  as  standing-officers  for  assem- 
bling and  mustering  the  military  force.  During  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Tudors,  contracts  were  made  by 
the  kiug  with  '  captains,'  who  undertook  to  provide, 
clothe,  and  feed  so  many  fighting-men,  for  a  given 
money-allowance;  but  the  power  intrusted  to  the 
lord-heutenants  gradually  changed  this  system,  in 
relation  at  least  to  home-defence.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  the  important  question  arose,  whether 
the  king  of  England  did  or  did  not  possess  the  right 
tb  maintain  a  military  force  without  the  express 
consent  of  parliament  ?  and  this  question  was  all  the 
more  bitterly  discussed  when  the  king  bUleted  his 
soldiers  on  the  people.  After  the  troubles  of  the 
civil  wars  and  the  Commonwealth,  Charles  II.  found 
himself  compelled  to  agree,  on  his  Restoration,  to 
the  abandonment  of  all  the  army  except  a  kind 
of  body-guard  or  household  brigade  of  5000  men, 
sanctioned  by  the  parHament.  £i  the  13th  year  of 
his  reign,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  statute,  declar- 
atory that  'the  sole  and  supreme  power,  govern- 
ment, command,  and  disposition  of  the  militia,  and 
of  all  fforces  by  sea  and  land,  and  of  all  forts  and 
places  of  strength,  is  the  undoubted  right  of  his 
majesty;  and  both  or  either  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment cannot  nor  ought  to  pretend  to  the  same.'  Both 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  found,  however,  to  their  , 
mortification,  that  this  statute  did  not  in  effect  give 
them  so  much  real  mihtaiy  command  as  they  had 
wished  and  intended — ^because  the  Conunons,  by ' 
holding  the  purse,  virtually  held  the  power. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  WiUiam  and  Mary  that  the 
real  basis  for  the  modem  B.  A.  was  laid.  The 
Declaration  of  Rights  (q.  v.)  settled,  in  positive 
terms,  '  that  the  raising  and  keeping  of  a  standing 
aonny  in  time  of  peace,  without  consent  of  parliaT 
ment,  is  contrary  to  law.'  The  first  Mutiny  Act 
(q.  V.)  was  passed  in  1689,  to  last  for  six  months 
■only ;  but  it  has  been  annually  renewed  ever  since, 
except  in  three  particular  years ;  and  it  constituted 
the  warrant  on  which  the  whole  military  system 
of  England  is  exercised  by  the  Sovereign,  with  the 
consent  of  parHament.  During  a  period  of  172 
years,  with  only  three  interruptions,  the  ministers 
of  the  crown  have  annually  applied  to  parhament 
for  permission  to  raise  a  military  force,  and  for 
money  to  defray  the  expenses.  The  Sovereign  cam 
make  war,  and  can  bestow  military  employments 
and  honours ;  but  the  steadiness  with  which  the 
Commons  have  alwaysi  regarded  themselves  as  the 
representatives  of  the  tax-paying  nation  hag,  iu 
however  imperfect  a  degree,  provided  a  check,  even 
in  the  worst  of  times,  on  the  grasping  by  courtiers  of 
lavish  military  privileges. 

The  great  distinction  between  the  B.  A.  and  that 
of  almost  every  other  state  in  Europe,  is  that  the 
service  ig  voluntary.  The  subjects  of  the  crown 
engage,  by  free  choice,  to  serve  in  the  army  for  a 
definite  number  of  years.  In  the  rare  cases  where 
forced  service  by  ballot  is  obtained,  it  is  in  the 
militia,  not  the  regular  army.  See  Militia.  The 
British  soldier  has  much  hard  colonial  life  to  beaj, 
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and  many  long  voyages  to  make ;  lie  is,  more- 
over, almost  entirely  shut  out  from  the  chance  of 
being  a  commissioned  officer.  As  a  consequence, 
the  ranks  are  mostly  filled  from  the  more  necessitous 
classes  of  the  community — by  those  who  from  want 
of  steady  habits,  or  of  education,  are  the  least  fitted 
for  industrious  pursuits;  whereas  in  France  and 
many  other  foreign  countries,  the  profession  of  arms 
is  regarded  as  an  honourable  one,  of  which  even 
the  private  soldier  feels  proud.  Mr  Fonblanque, 
comparing  the  peace  establishments  of  the  chief 
European  armies  in  1857,  found  that  of  England  to 
be  the  smallest  in  ratio  to  population,  but  the  most 
costly  in  relation  to  its  strength.  The  English  ratio 
was  1  in  128 ;  the  French,  1  in  95 ;  the  Prussian,  1 
in  80 ;  the  Russian,  1  in  72 ;  the  Austrian,  1  in  68. 
EngHsh  soldiers,  officers,  and  men  together,  cost  the 
country  £52  each  per  annum ;  French,  £36 ;  Prus- 
sian, £31 ;  Austrian,  £18,  10s. ;  Russian,  £13, 5s.  The 
English  cost  per  man  is  stUl  higher  in  1860  than 
it  was  in  1857,  on  account  of  increased  attention 
being  paid  to  the  weUbeing  of  the  soldier. 

The  B.  A.,  in  all  its  completeness,  is  supposed  to 
be  commanded  by  the  Sovereign,  assisted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  some  matters,  and  by 
the  Commander-in-chief  in  others.  The  component 
elements  are  the  household  troops  ;  the  infantry 
of  the  line ;  the  cavalry  of  the  line ;  the  ordnance 
corps,  comprising  artillery  and  engineers ;  and  the 
marines.  There  are  also  certain  corps  raised  in 
and  belonging  to  the  principal  colonies;  other 
bodies  of  troops,  maintained  out  of  the  revenues 
of  India ;  the  militia ;  the  yeomanry  cavalry ;  the 
dockyard  battahons ;  the  volunteer  artillery  and 
rifles ;  the  enrolled  pensioners  ;  and  sometimes  dur- 
ing war,  foreign  legions.  The  '  peace  establishment ' 
of  the  B.  A.  varies  according  to  the  pohtical 
aspect  of  affairs  abroad,  and  to  the  strength  of  the 
economising  principle  at  home.  In  1814,  when  Eng- 
land was  engaged  in  tremendous  contests  abroad, 
the  regular  army  reached  200,000  men,  exclusive 
of  fencjbles,  foreign  legions,  and  militia.  In  the  first 
few  years  after  the  termination  of  the  great  war 
*  against  Napoleon,  the  reductions  in  the  B.  A. 
involved  the  compulsory  retirement  of  no  less 
than  10,000  military  officers,  who  thereupon  went 
on  half -pay;  these,  by  filling  vacancies,  transfers, 
and  deaths,  have  been  reduced  by  the  year  1860 
to  about  2000.  The  elasticity  which  permits  the 
enlargement  or  contraction  of  the  army,  arises  from 
varying,  not  so  much  the  number  of  regiments,  as 
the  number  of  battalions  in  a  regiment,  of  com- 
panies in  a  battalion,  or  of  men  in  a  company.  If 
we  compare  the  strength  of  the  regular  army  at 
various  periods  between  1820  and  1860,  we  shall 
find  that  the  actual  number  of  regiments  has  varied 
but  little,  the  difference  of  strength  being  made  up 
in  the  three  modes  just  mentioned. 

The  strength  of  the  B.  A.  declined  from  1815  to 
1835,  since  which  last-mentioned  year  it  has  under- 

gone  many  augmentations.  These  augmentations 
ave  been  occasioned  partly  by  the  contests  in 
China,  India,  Kaffraria,  Persia,  and  the  Crimea; 
and  partly  by  a  sense  of  the  insecurity  of  many  of 
our  coasts  and  colonies.  In  comparing  the  strength 
of  the  forces  at  different  periods,  much  confusion  is 
apt  to  arise  from  different  modes  of  interpreting  the 
words  '  British  army.'  This  desigiation  may  include 
the  whole  of  the  royal  troops  in  India,  whether  su;p- 
ported  out  of  imperial  or  of  Indian  revenues ;  it 
may  include  the  militia,  the  volunteers,  the  enrolled 
pensioners,  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  the  foreign  legions 
• — or  it  may  exclude  any  one  or  more  of  these.  The 
'  British  army,'  and  the  '  military  force  of  the  British 
empire,'  are  often  treated  as  convertible  terms :  to 
the  production  of  much  confusion  where  actual 
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numbers  are  given.  Having,  in  Aemy  Estimates, 
noticed  the  number  of  men  and  the  estimated  cost 
for  1859 — 1860,  we  shall  here,  selecting  the  official 
year  1860 — 1861,  shew  of  what  component  elements 
the  B.  A.  now  consists.  The  militia  and  the  volim- 
teer  corps  are  not  here  included. 

British  Abmy  voted  fob  1860 — 1861. 


Cavalry, 
Infantry,    . 
Artillery, 
Engineers, 
Staff  and  Depots, 

Home  and 
Colonies. 

11,667 

103,169 

22,675 

4,730 

1,121 

143,362 

India. 

7,243 
66,345 
6,482 

13',420 

= 

Toliil  Briaih 
Army. 

18,910 

169,514 

28,157 

4,730 

14,541 

92,490 

235,852 

Under  the  column  '  India,'  are  only  included  those 
troops  of  the  royal  army  which  are  lent  to  India, 
and  paid  for  out  of  Indian  revenues ;  the  other 
military  forces  in  that  region  are  enumerated  under 
East  &dia  Army.  Of  the  total  235,852  forming 
her  Majesty's  forces,  10,459  are  officers,  17,670  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  207,723  rank  and  file. 
There  are  voted  for  the  use  of  this  army  24,342 
horses.  A  '  supplementary  vote '  has  sUghtly  added 
to  the  above  numbers.  The  total  cost  cannot  well 
be  estimated  per  head ;  because,  besides  pay  and 
sustenance  for  the  soldiers,  there  are  stores  and 
wages  for  fortifications  and  mihtary  buildings,  mili- 
tary weapons  and  combustibles,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  half-pay  and  pensions.  The  total  expendi- 
ture sanctioned  by  parliament  may,  however,  con- 
veniently be  thrown  under  four  headings,  and  given 
in  round  numbers  as  follows  : 


Military  Pay  and  Allowances, 
Civil  Salaries  and  Wages,  . 
Stores  and  Works  of  every  kind. 
Pensions,  retired  Pay,  &o., 


£5,500,000 
1,800,000 
5,400,000 
2,100,000 

£14,800,000 


— the  largest  sum  ever  voted  for  a  peace  establish- 
ment. 

AU  the  component  elements  of  the  army,  in 
personnel  and  materiel,  and  the  organisation  and 
duties  of  the  troops,  wiU  be  found  noticed  under 
their  proper  headings.  A  parliamentary  paper  sup- 
phes  the  information  that,  on  the  1st  of  June  1860, 
the  mUitary  forces  actually  within  the  United  King- 
dom— including  all  the  various  kinds  of  force,  but 
excluding  the  troops  in  the  East  Indies  and  the 
colonies — comprised  the  following : 


Regulars  (Service  Companies),    . 

//        (Dep6t  //        J, 

Embodied  Militia, 

Disembodied  ti       (out  of  113,801),  . 
Yeomanry  Cavalry  (out  of  17,196), 
Enrolled  Pensioners  (out  of  16,130), 
Volunteer  Eifles  and  Artillery,    . 


68,778 
33,302 
15,911 

62,899  Effectives. 
15,002  » 

15,000  II 

122,367 


323,259 


If  to  these  be  added  aU  the  British  troops  in  India 
and  abroad,  and  aU  the  colonial  corps,  the  total 
swelled  up  to  more  than  500,000  men  trained  or 
training  to  arms — of  whom,  however,  the  regulars  of 
the  home  army,  actually  available  for  field-service, 
barely  exceeded  68,000.  The  sepoy  or  native  army 
of  India  is  wholly  excluded  from  this  enumeration. 

BRI'TISH  ASSOCIA'TION.  An  Association 
whose  object  is,  by  bringing  together  men  eminent 
in  all  the  several  departments  of  science,  to  assist 
the  progress  of  discovery,  and  to  extend  over  the 
whole  country  the  latest  results  of  scientific  research. 
A  prevailing  impression  that  England  had  fallen 
behind  other  countries,  both  as  to  the  general  esti- 
mation in  which  scientific  men  were  held,  and  the 
prosecution  of  science  itself,  led  to  its  formation. 
It  was  thought  that  an  imposing  union  of  men 
of  science  with  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy 
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might  tend  to  revive  the  philosophic  spirit  of  the 
country.  Such  meetings  had  ah-eady  taken  place 
in  Germany,  and  probably  suggested  the  idea  of 
this  institution.  Many  leading-men  of  the  age  took 
part  in  its  formation,  but  the  honour  of  being  its 
foimder  must  be  ascribed  to  Sir  David  Brewster. 
By  his  exertions  the  first  meeting  of  those  who  were 
favourable  to  the  design  was  held  at  York  in  the 
year  1831.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  the  mayor  and 
council  of  the  city,  entered  warmly  into  the  project. 
At  this  meeting  the  constitution  of  the  society  was 
determined,  the  several  sections  had  their  provinces 
assigned  to  them,  and  subjects  were  proposed  on 
which  reports  were  to  be  drawn  up  and  read  at  the 
ensuing  meeting.  This  took  place  at  Oxford  in  1832. 
The  university  had  cordially  welcomed  the  new 
Association,  the  papers  which  were  read  gave  it  at 
once  the  high  character  it  has  since  sustained,  and 
from  this  date  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  com- 
plete and  successful  operation.  An  enumeration  of 
the  several  sections  of  the  society,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  committee  and  president,  will  shew  the  wide 
range  of  topics  it  embraces :  Section  A.,  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Science;  B.,  Chemistry;  C, 
Geology ;  D.,  Zoology  and  Botany,  including  Physi- 
ology ;  E.,  Geography  and  Ethnology ;  F.,  Economic 
Science  and  Statistics ;  G.,  Mechanical  Science. 

At  the  close  of  each  meeting,  it  is  determined  at 
what  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  next  shall 
be  held,  and  a  president  of  the  whole  Association 
is  appointed,  who  delivers  an  inaugural  address,  in 
which  he  is  expected  to  present  a  general  survey  of 
the  latest  advances  of  science.  The  rules  and  by-laws 
of  the  society,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  particu- 
larise ;  but  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  subscrip- 
tions of  a  continually  increasing  membership  have 
placed  at  its  disposal  a  large  fimd,  which  has  been 
expended  in  the  prosecution  of  science.  In  many 
cases,  as  in  long  astronomical  calculations,  or  exten- 
sive meteorological  observations,  the  labour  of 
subordinates  is  required,  and  a  certain  apparatus, 
and  it  is  in  defraying  such  expenses  that  the  funds 
of  the  B.  A.  are  very  widely  employed. 

Besides  the  immediate  ends  sought  to  be  obtained 
by  such  an  Association,  its  utility  will  be  evident  if 
we  reflect  on  the  intimate  connection  that  exists 
between  the  several  branches  of  science,  and  the 
impossibility  there  is  that  any  one  mind  can  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  them  all.  He  who  now 
hopes  to  make  discoveries  in  science  must  limit 
himself  to  a  few  chosen  studies ;  and  yet  such  is  the 
mterlaoing  of  all  the  several  branches  of  inquiry, 
that  he  must  often  find  it  iadispensable  to  know  the 
last  results  of  each.  The  botanist  or  the  physiologist 
must  consult  the  accomplished  chemist;  the  chemist 
must  call  in  the  aid  of  those  who  have  specifically 
studied  the  action  of  heat,  light,  and  electricity;  the 
geologist  needs  them  all,  an<f  is  in  turn  consulted  by 
alL  Thus,  a  certain  brotherhood  of  science  is  formed, 
in  which  each  has  his  specialty,  and  yet  each  leans 
upon  his  brother. 

In  ancient  times  it  was  otherwise.  The  facts  on 
which  a  philosopher  speculated  were  those  which 
lay  open  to  the  eyes  of  all.  A  Thales  could  see 
the  rain  fall  and  plants  grow,  and  forthwith  pro- 
nounce that  the  vital  energy  of  all  things  was  to  be 
found  in  water.  He  could  exercise  his  imagination 
in  perfect  independence  of  the  labour  of  A  other 
men.  The  philosopher  of  modern  times  cannot 
move  a  step  without  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
theories  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries ; 
he  has  to  take  notice  of  the  innumerable  facts 
brought  to  light  by  various  observers,  aided  by 
those  artificial  arrangements  which  convert  obser- 
vation into  experiment. 

Two  classes  of  men,  of  the  most  opposite  character 


are  greatly  aided  by  an  Association  such  as  this.  The 
humble  and  plodding  workmen  are  taught  where 
their  patient  industry  will  mpst  avail;  they  are 
cautioned  against  re-disooveries ;  they  are  told  where 
their  love  of  collecting  or  experimentalising  may  be 
best  applied.  And  that  other  class  of  men,  who 
love  to  generalise,  who  ever  seek  to  embrace  all  the 
multifarious  facts  of  science  imder  a  few  great  laws 
— ^these  are  provided  with  the  vei-y  last  intelligence 
from  every  department  of  inquiry,  and  may  forth- 
with proceed  to  weave  it  into  their  own  comprehen- 
sive scheme.  Nor  are  we  to  overlook  the  benefit 
which  the  whole  community  derives  from  the  rapid 
dissemination  of  the  latest  results  or  speculations  of 
philosophy.  Not  only  do  our  idle  and  fashionable, 
as  well  as  our  manufacturing  towns  and  om-  univer- 
sities, welcome  the  meetings  of  the  B.  A.,  but  from 
this  Parliament  of  Science  the  utterance  of  scientific 
opinion  goes  forth  over  the  whole  kingdom  through 
the  agency  of  the  press.  Within  three  days  after 
one  of  its  meetings,  there  is  not  a  workshop  or  a  tea- 
table  in  the  country  that  has  not  derived  from  it 
a  new  topic  of  conversation.  This  kindling  of  an 
interest  in  science,  through  the  whole  population,  we 
regard  as  amongst  the  greatest  advantages  of  the 
British  Association. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE.  See  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

BRITISH  GUM,  DEXTRINE,  or  LEI'OCOME, 
is  a  substance  extensively  employed  by  calicO' 
printers  and  others  for  the  thickening  of  colours, 
instead  of  the  much  more  expensive  gum  arable, 
It  is  prepared  from  potato-starch  (q.  v.)  or  sago- 
starch  by  passing  the  grains  throudi  iron  cylm- 
ders  at  a  temperature  about  500°  F.  It  di^rs  from 
starch  in  giving  no  blue  colour  with  tincture  of 
iodine,  and  in  being  readily  soluble  in  water,  and 
thus  yielding  a  thick  liquid  resembling  in  consist- 
ence mubilage  (strong  solution  of  ordinary  gum). 
B.  G.  is  the  material  which  is  produced  by  baking 
in  the  crusts  of  loaf -bread  (q.  v.),  and  which  com- 
municates to  them  their  very  agreeable  taste. 

BRI'TISHMUSE'UM.  The  British  Museum,  an 
important  national  institution  in  London,  originated 
in  a  bequest  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who,  during  a 
long  lifetime,  gathered  an  extensive  and,  at  the 
time,  unequalled  collection  of  objects  of  natural 
history  and  works  of  art,  besides  a  considerable 
Ubrary  of  books  and  manuscripts.  These,  in  terms 
of  his  wiU,  were  offered,  in  1753,  to  the  govern- 
ment, on  condition  that  £20,000  should  be  paid 
to  his  family,  the  first  cost  of  the  whole  having 
amounted  to  more  than  £50,000.  The  offer  was 
accepted;  the  necessary  funds  were  raised  by  a 
lottery!  and  the  collection,  along  with  the  Harleian 
and  Cottonian  Libraries,  were  arranged  in  Montague 
House,  which  had  been  purchased  for  £10,250.  The 
new  institution,  thenceforth  called  the  British 
Museum,  was  opened  in  1759.  From  time  to  time, 
purchases  and  donations  succeeded  each  other 
rapidly.  Montague  House  sufficed  for  the  reception 
of  all  these  acqmsitions,  tUl  the  Egyptian  antiquities 
arrived  in  1801..  The  purchase  of  the  Townley 
marbles  in  1805,  necessitated  the  erection  of  a 
gallery  for  their  reception-  This,  however,  did  not 
meet  the  increasing  demand  for  space.  The  old  house 
was  condemned,  and  plans  were  prepared  by  Sir  R. 
Smirke  for  new  bmldings;  but' none  were  under- 
taken tin  1823,  when  the  eastern  wing  of  the  present 
building  was  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  library 
of  George  IIL,  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  George  IV.  The  subsequent  progress 
of  the  works  was  very  slow.  The  building  was 
completed  in  1847.  It  is  a  hollow  square,  whose 
sides  are  opposite  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 
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Throughout  the  exterior  of  the  building,  the  G-reoian 
Ionic  is  the  order  of  architecture  adopted.  The 
principal  front  is  towards  the  south,  facing  Great 
Russel  Street,  and  presents  an  imposing  colutonar 
fagade,  370  feet  in  length.  The  great  entrance- 
portico,  in  the  centre,  is  composed  of  a  double  range 
of  columns,  8  in  each  range.  The  columns  are  5  feet 
in  diameter  at  their  base,  and  45  feet  in  height. 
The  tympanum  of  the  portico  is  ornamented  with  an 
allegorical  sculpture  by  Westmacott,  typical  of  the 
progress  of  civilisation.  On  either  side  of  the  Museum, 
there  is  a  semi-detached  house,  containing  the  resi- 
dences of  the  chief  officers  of,  the  establishment. 
These  give  an  additional  length  of  200  feet,  making 
the  whole  length  of  the  structure  570  feet.  The 
interior  of  the  building  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  devoted.  Some  of  the 
galleries,  from  their  size  and  dimensions,  have  a 
very  imposing  appearance,  as  the  King's  Library, 
the  Bird  Gallery,  &c.  The  grand  entrance-hall  is 
a  noble  and  lofty  apartment,  built  io  the  massive 
Doric  style:  it  contains  a  statue  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  by  Chantrey,  and  an  ideal  representation  of 
Shakspeare  by  Roubilliac. 

Scarcely  .had  Smirke's  plans  been  carried  out, 
when  demands  were  made  from  several  of  the 
departments  for  more  accommodation.  Additions 
have  accordingly  been  made,  rooms  having  been 
provided  for  the  print  department,  and  several  new 
galleries  for  the  recent  acquisitions  of  antiquities  ; 
but  the  most  important  addition,  is  the  magnificent 
reading-room  which  has  been  erected  in  the  internal 
quadrangle.  In  no  department  of  the  Museum  was 
additional  accommodation  more  needed  than  in 
the  library.  The  number  of  readers  had  increased 
beyond  the  means  of  accommodation,  and  so  short 
of  space  were  they  for  books,  that  the  estimates  for 
purchases  were  restricted  to  only  the  half  of  the 
sum  which  the  trustees  considered  desirable,  for  the 
sole  reason  that  the  library  woiild  be  inadequate 
for  the  reception  of  extensive  additions.  After 
considerable  delay,  and  the  consideration  and  rejec- 
tion of  several  plans,  nothing  was  done  till  Mr 
Panizzi,  at  that  time  keeper  of  the  printed  book 
department,  suggested  a  plan  which  promised  to 
meet  the  important  requirements  of  speedy  erection 
and  economy  in  cost.  The  plan  was  at  length 
adopted,  and  the  result  is  a  building  than  which 
none  are  better,  few  perhaps  so  thoroughly  adapted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  Parlia- 
ment voted  the  first  grant  for  it  in  1854.  It 
was  opened  in  1857.  The  total  cost  was  about 
£150,000,  which  includes  the  fittings  and  furniture, 
and  the  necessary  shelves  for  immediate  use.  The 
building  was  erected  in  the  interior  quadrangle, 
wtioh  it  completely  occupies,  with  the  exception  of 
an  interval  of  about  28  feet  aU  round,  necessary  for 
lighting  and  ventilating  the  surrounding  building. 
The  reading-room  is  ^circular.  It  is  constructed 
principally  of  iron,  with  brick  arches  between  the 
main  ribs.  The  dome  is  106  feet  in  height,  and 
its  diameter  140  feet,  being  second  only  to  the 
Pantheon  of  Rome,  and  that  but  by  two  feet.  The 
use  of  iron  has  economised  the  space  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  for  while  the  piers  which  support  the 
Pantheon  fill  7477  feet,  those  on  which  the  reading- 
room  rests  occupy  only  200  feet.  Equally  remark- 
able has  been  the  saving  of  space  in  the  fitting  up 
of  the  library.  The  shelves  are  formed  of  galvanised 
iron  plates,  edged  with  wainscot,  and  covered  with 
leather,  and  are  supported  on  malleable  iron  stan- 
dards. In  all  the  cases  except  against  the  external 
walls,  the  bookcases  are  double,  a  lattice  of  iron- 
work being  fixed  for  the  longitudinal  separation  of 
the  books.  Thus,  throughout  the  whole  interior  of 
the  new  building,  walls  are  dispensed  vnth,  the 
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divisions  being  in  all  cases  formed  of  the  double 
ranges  of  books.     The  building  contains  three  miles 
lineal  of  bookcases  eight  feet  high.    Assuming  them 
all  to  be  spaced  for  the  averaged  octavo  book  size, 
the  entire  ranges  form  25  miles  of  book-shelves,  and 
would  accommodate  1,000,000  such  volumes.     In 
addition  to  this,  the  dome-room,  which  is  the  read- 
ing-room, has   aocormnodation  for  80,000  volumes. 
This  magnificent  room  contains  ample  and  comfort- 
able accommodation  for  300  readers.    Each  person 
has  a  space  of  4  feet  3  inches  long.    He  is  screened 
from    the    opposite    occupant    by    a    longitudinal 
division,  which  is  fitted  with  a  hinged  desk,  gradu- 
ated on  sloping  racks,  and  a  folding-shelf  for  spare 
books.    In  a  recess  between  the  two  are  placed 
an  inkstand  and  penholders,  thus  leaving  the  table 
unencumbered.     By  an  ingenious  contrivance,  one 
part  of  the  iron  framework  is  made  to  distribute 
fresh  air,  while .  another  carries  a  stream  of  warm 
water  for  heating  the  building.    The  vitiated  air 
is  conveyed  through  apertures  in  the  soffites  of  the 
window,  into  one  of   two   separate  spherical    and 
concentric  chambers,  which  extend  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  roof,   and  escapes  through  outlets 
around  the  lantern.     The  other  chamber,  between 
the    external  covering    of   copper  and    the    brick 
vaulting,  has  for  its  object  the  equalisation  of  tem- 
perature, during  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  out  of 
doors.     Every  modern  improvement,  in  short,  has 
been  applied,  when  it  could  be  serviceable  for  the 
comfort  or  convenience  of  the  readers.     Much  praise 
is  due  to  the  architect  and  builder,  but  a  larger 
share  is  owing  to  Mr  Panizzi,  who  not  only  supplied 
the  original  design,  but  daily,  almost  hourly,  super- 
intended the    progress    of   the  work,   continually 
suggesting  little  improvements,  and  in  the  end,  pro- 
ducmg  a  room  which  is  admired  by  all,  especially 
those  who  daily  use  it. 

This  building,  while  supplying  amply  the  demands 
of  the  printed  book  department,  did  nothing  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  other  departments. 
This  matter  has  been  recently  repeatedly  imder 
the  consideration  of  the  trustees.  At  a  meeting 
on  the  21st  of  last  January,  it  was  agreed  to 
erect  a  building  on  the  property  of  the  Exhibition 
commissioners  at  Kensington,  for  the  reception  of 
the  natural  history  collections  ;  but  this  resolution 
has  been  so  much  opposed  by  scientific  men,  both 
within  and  outside  of  the  Museum,  that  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  trustees  will  depart  from  it, 
and  provide  the  much  needed  accommodation  in 
immediate  contiguity  with  the  present  building. 
The  whole  matter  is  being  investigated  at  present 
by  a  parUamentaiy  committee. 

Contents,— At  first,  the  contents  of  the  Museum 
were  arranged  under  three  departments— Printed 
Books,  Manuscripts,  and  Objects  of  Natural  History. 
Under  the  last  head  were  included  the  antiquities, 
works  of  art,  &c.,  comprised  in  the  Sloane  coUeotion, 
their  number  being  too  scanty  to  entitle  them  to 
constitute  a  separate  department.  The  progress  of 
the  Museum  has  caused  a  more  precise  division  of 
its  contents.  From  time  to  time,  the  number  of  the 
departments  has  been  increased,  so  that  instead  of 
three,  there  are  now  eight — viz..  Printed  Books,  Manu- 
scripts, Prints  and  Drawings,  Antiquities,  Zoology, 
Botany,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy.  In  noticing  the 
contents  of  the  Museom,  we  -shall  refer  to  them  in 
this  order.  We  can  but  allude  here  to  the  most 
important  portions  of  the  collection,  and  must  refer 
for  more  particular  information  to  works  specially 
devoted  to  this  subject ;  such  as,  the  interesting 
little  volume.  The  British  Museum,  issued  by  the 
ipublishers  of  this  Encyclopsedia,  or  the  various 
handbooks  and  catalogues  prepared  by  the  officers 
of  the  Museum. 
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Printed  Booh. — This  is  the  largest  department  in 
the  Museum.  It  occupies  the  whole  of  the  ground- 
floor  on  the  north  and  east  sides,  the  new  building 
erected  in  the  quadrangle,  and  a  considerable  portidn 
of  the  basement  of  the  Museum.  The  keeper  of  the 
department  has  the  help  of  two  assistant-keepers, 
and  29  assistants.  There  are  in  addition  16  tran- 
scribers, and  62  attendants. 

The  original  bequest  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  consisted 
of  50,000  volumes.  When  these  were  placed  in 
Montague  House,  a  small  collection  of  2000  volumes, 
bequeathed  to  the  nation  by  Major  Edwards  in  1738, 
was  added  to  them.  In  1757,  George  II.  presented 
the  library  of  printed  books  which  had  been  collected 
by  the  kings  of  England  since  Henry  VHI.,  and 
which  included  the  libraries  of  Cranmer  and  Casau- 
bon.  He  also  annexed  the  important  privilege, 
which  the  B-oyal.  Library  acquired  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  of  being  supplied  with  a  copy  of  every 
publication  entered  at  Stationers'  HajL  By  this 
means,  the  library  has  been  supplied  with  the  cur- 
rent British  literature  without  expense  or  trouble, 
and  the  trustees  have  been  able  to  devote  the 
funds  of  the  Museum  to  the  purchase  of  the  earlier 
literature  of  the  country  and  foreign  publications. 
Among  subsequent  additions  to  the  library,  may  be 
mentioned  the  voluminous  collection  of  pamphlets, 
&o.,  relating  to  the  civil  wars  of  England  between 
1640  and  1660,  presented  by  Geoige  III. ;  the  musical 
libraries  of  Sir  J.  Hawkins  and  Dr  C.  Bumey;  Gar- 
rick's  collection  of  old  English  plays ;  Dr  Bentley's 
collection  of  the  classics,  annotated  by  his  own 
hand ;  the  law  library  of  F.  Hargrave ;  Sir  J.  Banks's 
valuable  and  extensive  collection  on  natural  history ; 
and  a  large  mass  of  tracts  and  pamphlets  relating  to 
the  French  Revolution,  purchased  by  the  trustees  at 
different  times,  and  of  very  great  value.  The  most 
important  addition  was  made  iii  1823,  when  George 
IV.  presented  the  splendid  library  that  had  been 
cqUected  by  his  father  during  his  long  reign  at  an 
exjiense  of  little  less  than  £200,000.  This  library, 
which,  from  the  terms  of  the  gift,  cannot  be  mixed 
with  the  genersd  collection,  occupies  a  large  and 
handsome  naU,  extending  along  the  whole  of  the 
ground-floor  of  the  eastern  si(fe  of  the  Museum. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  and  most  complete 
library"  ever  formed  by  a  single  individual.  'It 
contains,'  says  Sir  H.  Mlis, '  selections  of  the  rarest 
kind,  more  especially  works  of  the  first  ages  of 
printing;  it  is  rich  in  the  early  editions  of  the 
classics;  in  books  from  the  press  of  Caxton;  in  the 
history  of  the  states  of  Europe,  in  the  languages  of 
the  respective  countries;  in  the  transactions  of 
academies ;  and  in  a  grand  geographical  collection.' 
The  magnificent  library  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Thomas  Grenville,  in  importance  second  only  to  the 
King's  Library,  was  bequeathed  to  the  Museum  in 
1846.  It  consists  of  20,240  volumes,  which  cost 
upwards  of  £54,000.  In  the  same  year  was  obtained 
also  the  extensive  collection  of  Chinese  works, 
amoimting  to  11,509  volumes,  which  belonged  to 
Robert  Morrison.  By  purchases,  bequests,  and 
donations,  the  library  has  become  one  of  the  first  in 
the  world,  containing  now  (1860)  nearly  700,000 
volumes.  See  LrEBASiBS.  But  even  this  figure, 
large  though  it  is,  does  not  represent  the  far  larger 
collection  of  separate  and  distinct  articles  in  tracts, 
pamphlets,  and  manuscripts.  These  not  being  yet 
accurately  catalogued,  their  value  and  number  can- 
not be  estimated.  Probably,  the  enormous  quantity 
of  pamphlets,  political,  theological,  and  scientific,  of 
Great  Britain,  since  the  Reformation,  constitutes  the 
British  Museum  library  one  of  the  largest  collec 
tions  of  printed  literature  in  the  world.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  new  reading-room,  and  the  conse- 
quent acquisition  of  the  book-accommodation,  the 


want  of  which  for  several  years  had  hindered  the 
proper  increase  of  the  library,  the  rate  of  increase 
has  been  enormous.  In  the  year  1858,  the  additions 
numbered  32,152  volumes,  and  23,995  parts  of 
volumes.  The  whole  number  of  additional  articles 
for  the  year  was  101,706.  During  the  year  1859, 
there  were  added  29,167  volumes,  including  music, 
maps,  and  newspapers,  of  which  1715  were'  pre- 
sented, 21,291  purchased,  and  6161  acquired  by 
home  copyright.  The  number  of  parts  of  volumes 
was  31,235.  In  addition,  the  library  had  accumu- 
lated numerous  maps,  charts,  plans,  broadsides,  and 
miscellaneous  articles,  variously  obtained.  The 
numbers  of  the  pieces  of  music  alone  added  were 
5332  complete  works,  besides  727  parts  and  numbers 
of  works  in  progress.  The  total  number  of  articles 
received  durmg  the  year  amounted  to  the  extraor- 
dinary number  of  228,438. 

A  catalogue  of  the  printed  books,  in  seven 
octavo  volumes,  was  pubUshed  in  1813—1819.  So 
great  have  been  the  additions  to  the  collection  since 
the  publication  of  that  catalogue,  that  the  inter- 
leaved copy  of  it  in  which  the  new  entries  were 
made  had  expanded  in  1846  into  82  folio  volumes. 
This  is  now  superseded  by  two  manuscript  cata- 
logues in  1005  folio  volumes.  The  General  Cata- 
logue, which,  as  far  as  it  is  finished,  consists  of 
586  volumes,  and  contains  all  the  books  in  the 
library  falling  under  the  letters  A — G,  with  the 
exception  of  the-  Grenville  collection,  besides  10 
volumes  of  indexes  to  various  long  headings.  The 
Supplementary  Catalogue,  which  occupies  409 
volumes,  contains  the  remainder  of  the  alphabet, 
H — Z,  comprising  all  the  books  under  those  letters 
which  have  been  added  to  the  library  since  1847. 

Besides  these,  there  are  catalogues  of  the  Gren- 
ville library,  in  7  volumes ;  of  music,  in  57  volumes ; 
of  maps,  &c.,  in  79  volumes ;  of  newspapers,  in  4 
volumes ;  of  the  prints,  maps,  and  charts  in  the 
King's  Library,  in  2  volumes;  of  the  pamphlets 
in  the  same  library,  in  9  volumes ;  and  of  the 
pamphlets  published  during  the  Civil  War  and  Com- 
monwealth, called  the  'Thomason  Collection,'  in 
12  volumes,  all  foUo.  These  various  catalogues  are 
placed  in  the  central  circular  stands  in  the  reading- 
room,  for  consultation  by  readers. 

The  right  of  access  to  the  library  is  easily  obtained. 
Any  person  desiring  it,  is  'to  apply  in  writing, 
addressed  "  To  thePrincipaJ  Librarian  of  the  British 
Museum,"  and  not  otherwise,  specifying  his  descrip- 
tion and  place  of  abode,  and  accompanying  has 
letter  with  a  written  recommendation,  satisfactory 
to  an  officer  of  the  Museum ;  and  thereupon,  the 
principal  librarian  may  grant  him  admission  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  refer  the  appli- 
cation to  the  trustees  at  their  next  meeting.  Any 
reader  once  admitted,  may  apply  at  the  close  of  his 
term  for  the  renewal  of  his  ticket,  without  a  fresh 
recommendation,  but  producing  his  last  ticket  of 
admission.' 

Manuscripts. — The  manuscripts  are  contained  in 
several  rooms  in  the  south-east  angle  of  the  building. 
The  work  of  the  department  is  carried  on  by  a 
keeper,  assistant-keeper,  and  seven  assistants.  The 
manuscripts  are  for  the  most  part  botmd  in  volumes, 
and  placed  in  cases  around  the  rooms.  The  collec- 
tion consists  of :  1.  The  Sloanean  manuscripts, 
relating  chiefly  to  medical  and  natural  history 
subjects.  2.  The  Cottonian  manuscripts, '  rich  in 
documents  referring  to  the  early  history  of  Britain, 
in  registers  of  English  mbnasteries,  and  in  original 
letters  of  royal  and  illustrious  personages.  Xhia 
collection  contains  the  Durham  Book — a  copy  of 
the  Latin  Gospels  with  an  interlineary  Saxon  gloss, 
written  about  the  year  800,  and  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Venerable  Bede.    3.  The  Harleian 
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manuscripts,  a  coUection  ricli  in  illuminated  missala, 
in  ancient,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  records,  in  manu- 
scripts of  the  classics,  among  wMoh  is  cue  of  the 
earliest  known  copies  of  the  Odyssey,  and  in  early 
English  poetry.  4  The  manuscripts  of  the  Ancient 
Royal  Library.  These  were  collected  by  our  kings, 
from  Richard  11.  to  Geoi-ge  II. ;  many  of  them  were 
obtained  from  the  monasteries,  on  their  destruction. 
Amongst  the  most  valuable  treasures  here  are  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus,  a  manuscript  of  the  Bible 
written  in  uncial  Greek,  before  the  close  of  the  Sth 
c. ;  and  the  Basilkon  Doron  of  James  I.,  in  his  own 
handwriting.  5.  The  Lansdowne  manuscripts.  This 
collection  comprises  the  Burghley  and  Csesar  papers, 
the  manuscripts  of  Bishop  Kenuett,  and  numerous 
valuable  historical  documents  and  state  papers. 
6.  The  Hargrave  manuscripts,  ahnost  exclusively 
connected,  with  law.^  7.  The  Burney  manuscripts, 
containing  a  large  collection  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics.  Among  them  is  a  copy  of  the  Iliad, 
answering  that  of  the  Odyssey  in  the  Harleian 
collection.  8.  The  Howard-Arundel  manuscripts, 
obtained  from  the  Royal  Society.  This  collection  is 
singularly  rich  in  materials  for  the  history  of  our 
own  country  and  language.  9.  The  Oriental  manu- 
scripts, a  collection  composed  of  several  purchases 
and  bequests.  It  includes  the  manuscripts  acquired 
by  Mr  Rich  while  consul  at  Bagdad,  and  consists  of 
numerous  Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  other  Oriental 
codices.  The  year  1859  added  a  valuable  collection 
of  53  manuscripts,  purchased  from  Dr  Sternsohuss. 
10.  Miscellaneous  manuscripts.  This  collection 
consists  of  innumerable  bequests,  donations,  and 
purchases,  which  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Museum  have  been  and  are  still  being  acquired. 
During  the  last  six  years,  there  have  been  added  to 
this  collection  nearly  3500  manuscripts,  and  8000 
charters  and  roUs,  besides  a  considerable  number  of 
seals  and  impressions.  Among  these  additions  may 
be  specified  a  charter  of  WUliam  the  Conqueror;  the 
original  mortgage-deed  of  a  house  in  Blackfriars, 
dated  11th  March  1612,  and  signed  by  William 
Shakspeare ;  the  holograph  manuscript  of  Scott's 
KenilwortU,  and  of  many  of  Burns's  poems,  including 
the  Cottai's  Saturday  Niglit,  and  the  songs  pub- 
lished in  Johnson's  Scots  Musical  Museum;  an 
extensive  series  of  papal  buUs;  and  several  Boohs 
of  Houres,  including  the  famous  Bedford  Missal. 
During  1859,  a  large  collection  of  original  letters  and 
papers  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland  during  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  have  been  acquired  by 
the  Museum.  Catalogues  of  the  complete  collec- 
tions have  at  different  times  been  published.  The 
additions  to  the  ever-increasing  Oriental  and  Mis- 
<!ellaneous  collections  are  at  intervals  published 
in  supplements  to  each  of  the  original  catalogues. 
Copies  of  all  these,  with  manuscript  lists  of  the 
annual  additions,  are  placed  in  the  reading-room 
for  consultation. 

The  right  of  using  the  reading-room  includes  the 
privilege  of  consulting  the  manuscripts.  During 
1859,  the  number  of  deHveries  of  manuscripts  to 
readers  in  the  reading-room  amounted  to  21,895. 
To  artists  and  others  in  the  rooms  of  the  depart- 
ment, 2280  dehveries  were  inade.  These  numbers 
do  not  include  the  volumes  exhibited  to  visitors  on 
private  days. 

Prints  and  Drawings. — The  collections  of  this 
department,  managed  by  a  keeper  and  transcriber, 
are  kept  in  rooms  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
buflding.  They  consist  .of  jprints  and  drawings 
bequeathed  to  the  Museum,  m  1799,  by  the  Rev. 
C.  M.  Cracherode ;  of  those  bequeathed  in  1824  by 
Mr  Payne  Knight ;  and  of  numerous  smaller  bequests 
and  donations.  No  purchases  were  made  for  this 
department   until   aboxit  1840,  when  a  sum   was 
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first  included  in  the  estimates  for  this  purpose. 
Since  that  time,  the  prints  and  drawings  have  -been 
increasing  at  a  rate  equal  to  any  of  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Museum.  The  collection  is  arranged  in 
schools.  1.  The  Italian  school,  containing  original 
drawings  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Correggio, 
Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  Michael  Angelo,  Gruido 
Reni,  Salvator  Rosa,  and  others.  2.  The  German 
school,  contaiuing  drawings  by  Albert  Diirer,  Hans 
Holbein,  Dietrich,  Hollar,  and  others ;  and  engrav- 
ings by  Lucas  Cranach,  Martin  Schon,  Gauer,  and 
others.  3.  The  Dutch  school,  containing  several 
superb  originals  of  Rubens,  an  extensive  and  nearly 
complete  set  of  the  works  of  Rembrandt,  with  many 
drawings  by  A.  Cuyp,  Teniers,  Van  Dyck,  &c. ;  and 
engravings  and  etchings  by  Berghem,  Lucas  van 
Leyden,  Rembrandt,  Ostade,  &c.  4.  The  French 
school,  with  drawings  by  Watteau,  Claude  Lorraine, 
&c.,  and  etchings  and  engravings  by  Bourdon,  Bois- 
seaux,  Le  Prince,  &c.  5.  The  Spanish  school,  repre- 
sented by  some  drawings  of  Mxirfllo,  and  others  of 
less  note.  And,  6.  The  English  school,  containing 
drawings  by  R.  Wilson,  Wilkie,  Stothard,  CaUcott, 
Gibson,  &c. ;  a  splendid  collection  of  Hogarth's 
prints,  and  specimens  of  the  works  of  Barlow, 
Gaywood,  Raimbach,  Finden,  Worlidge,  Geikie,  &c. 

This  department  contains  also  an  extensive  and 
very  valuable  fcoUection  of  works  in  Niello ;  a  beau- 
tiful silver  cup,  designed  and  carved  by  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  and  a  wonderful  stone-carving  in  alto-riUevo 
by  Albert  Diirer,  representing  the  birth  of  St  John. 

Antiquities. — This  collection,  at  first  so  insignifi- 
cant, now  occupies  more  space  in  the  Museum  than 
any  other  of  the  departments,  except  the  library. 
The  basement,  ground  and  upper  floors  of  half  the 
south,  and  all  the  west  side  of  the  buildiog,  are 
filled  with  the  objects  belonging  to  this  department. 

The  collections  are  divided  into  two  series — the 
first  consisting  of  sculptures,  mcluding  inscriptions 
and  architectural  remains  ;  the  second  comprehends 
all  the  smaller  remains  of  whatever  nation  or  period, 
such  as  vases,  terra-cottas,  bronzes,  coins,  medals, 
and  articles  of  personal  or  domestic  use.  The  sculp- 
tures occupy  the  ground-floor,  and  consist  of  the 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek,  and  Roman  remains. 

1.  Egyptian  Antiquities. — The  monuments  in  this 
collection  date  from  a  period  as  remote  as  2000 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  come  down  to 
the  Mohammedan  invasion  of  Egypt,  640  a.d. 
The  collection  has  been  obtained  chiefly  from  these 
sources  :  the  antiquities  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  army  at  the  capitulation  of  Alex- 
andria, presented  by  George  III.  ;  presents  from 
General  Vyse,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
and  others  ;  and  acquisitions  from  the  Earl  of 
Behnore,  Mr  Salt,  and  M.  Anastasie.  The  sculp- 
tures are  formed  of  granite  and  basalt ;  they  repre- 
sent human  and  allegorical  figures,  sometimes  of 
colossal  size.  There  are  several  beautifully  sculp- 
tured sarcophagi.  Most  of  the  monuments  are 
inscribed  with  hieroglyphics  (q.  v.).  The  key  to 
this  dead  and  forgotten  language  was  furnished 
by  the  celebrated  Rosetta  Stone  (q.  v.),  which  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  gallery.  The  smaller 
Egyptian  remains  are  exhibited  in  a  gallery  on 
the  upper  floor;  they  consist  of  objects  relating  to 
religion,  as  representations  of  divinities  and  sacred 
animals,  in  wood,  metal,  stone,  and  porcelain;  of 
objects  relating  to  civil  and  domestic  life,  as  dress, 
personal  ornaments,  household  furniture,  artistic 
and  writing  implements,  armour,  and  weapons  of 
war,  &c. ;  and  of  objects  relating  to  death  and 
burial,  as  mummies  and  coffins,  with  the  scarabsei, 
amulets,  and  other  ornaments  found  with  them.  A 
coUeotiou  of  papyri  is  exhibited  on  the  north-west 
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staircase,  containing  extracts  from  the  ritual  of  the 
dead. 

2.  Assyrian  AntiquiHes. — These  are  contained  in 
a  suite  of  rooms  recently  erected  on  the  outside 
of  the  Egyptian  Gallery,  and  in  a  spacious  room  o» 
the  basement,  lately  opened  (1st  June  1860).  The 
coUeotion  consists  of  sculptures  excavated  at  Nim- 
rud,  Khorsabad,  and  Koyimjik  by  Layard  in  1847 — 
1850,  and  more  recently  by  Eassam  and  Loftus, 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  H.  C.  Eawlinson.  The 
Nimrud  sctdpturea  are  the  oldest,  belonging  to  a 
period  ranging  from  930  B.C.  to  747  B.C.  Those 
obtained  from  Khorsabad  seem  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted under  a  monarch  who  reigned  about  747—721 
B.  0.,  while  the  coUeotion  from  Koyunjik  belong  to 
a  more  recent  date,  apparently  721  B.C.  and  625 
B.C.  The  monuments  consist  chiefly  of  slabs  of 
gypsum,  alabaster,  and  limestone  sculptured  in  low 
relief,  the  subjects  being  the  exploits  of  the  king 
whose  palace  walls  they  ornamented.  Many  of 
the  sculptures  are  covered  with  cuneiform  (q.  v.) 
writing,  which,  by  the  labours  .of  Eawlinson  and 
Hincks,  has  been  deciphered,  giving  us  a  history 
of  this  remarkable  people,  and  corroborating  the 
narrative  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  whenever  they 
refer  to  the  same  event.  See  Assyria.  Besides  the 
series  of  sculptures,  the  Assyrian  collection  includes  a 
variety  of  smaller  but  highly  curious  and  instructive 
objects,  discovered  at  Nimrud  and  Koyunjik. 

3.  Greels  Antiquities. — This  collection  occumes  three 
apartments,  which  run  parallel  to  the  Egyptian 
Gallery.  The  Lycian  Gallery  contains  a  series  of 
architectural  and  sculptural  remains  from  ancient 
cities  in  Lyoia,- obtained  by  Sir  C.  Fellows  in  1842 — 
1846.  The  Elgin  Gallery  contains  the  sculptures 
and  inscriptions  from  Athens  and  Attica,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  were  obtained  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
and  purchased  from  him  by  parKament  in  1816  for 
£35,000.  The  most  important  series  in  the  gallery 
is  the  decorations  of  the  Parthenon  (q.  v.),  which, 
notwithstanding  their  dilapidated  condition,  form 
the  most  valuable  monument  of  Greek  art  which 
has  descended  to  modern  times.  The  gallery  con- 
tains also  sculptures  from  the  Temple  of  Wingless 
Victory,  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and  the  Erech- 
theum,  at  Athens.  The  Hellenic  Gallery  contains 
a  mmiber  of  antiquities  brought  from  Greece  and 
its  colonies  at  different  times.  The  most  important 
are  23  slabs  of  a  frieze  sculptured  in  mezzo-rilievo, 
which,  from  the  locality,  where  they  were  found, 
are  called  the  '  Phigalian  Marbles.' 

4.  Soman  Antiquities. — The  gallery  on  the  south 
side  of  the  building  is  occupied  with  the  Eoman 
and  Grseco-Eoman  sculptures.  The  bulk  of  the 
collection  was  formed  by  Charles  Townley,  Esq., 
and  purchased  in  1805  for  £20,000.  Subsequent 
additions  have  been  made  by  the  bequest  of  the 
collection  of  E.  P.  Knight,  Esq.,  in  1824,  and  by 
various  purchases  and  donations.  The  coUeotion 
contains  an  interesting  series  of  Roman  portrait 
sculptures,  and  a  very  extensive  mythological  series, 
amongst  which  are  some  of  universal  fame — the 
Venus,  the  Dione,  the  Apollo,  the  Diana,  and  many 
others.  A  room  on  the  basement  is  appropriated 
to  misceUaneous  monuments,  such  as  representations 
of  animals,  architectural  and  decorative  fragments, 
and  sacred  and  domestic  implements.  A  fine  coUeo- 
tion from  Southern  Italy,  exhibiting  specimens  of  the 
arts  of  the  Etruscans,  Greeks,  and  Eomans,  was 
bequeathed  to  the  Museum  by  Sir  William  Temple 
in  1856.  They  have  been  temporarily  placed  in  the 
west  side  of  the  second  Egyptian  room  oil  the  second 
floor. 

The  coUections  of  smaller  remains  are  placed  in  a 

suite  of  rooms  on  the  same  floor.    They  consist  of 

1.  An  eactensive  series  .of  vases,  commonly,  though 


not  very  correctly,  known  as  Etruscan,  formed  from 
the  coUections  of  Sir  W?  Hamilton  and  Mr  Burgon, 
and  from  purchases  at  the  sales  of  the  Prince  of 
Canino,  M.  Durand,  and  others.  2.  Bronzes  of 
Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Roman  woi-kmanship,  consist- 
ing of  sculptures,  and  various  domestic  and  other 
articles,  as  candelabra,  lamps,  vases,  horse-trappings, 
armour,  &c.  3.  The  British  coUection,  arranged  in 
chronological  order.  The  oldest  series  contains  the 
antiquities  of  the  Stone  and  Bronze  Periods,  consist- 
ing of  celts,  daggers,  swords,  shields,  and  early 
pottery.  The  Bntish-Roman  antiquities  comprise 
specimens  of  earthenware,  lamps,  and  miscellaneous 
articles.  A  smaU  collection  of  sepulchral  irms, 
weapons,  and  personal  orhaments  represents  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period.  The  antiquities  foimd  in 
London,  and  belonging  to  the  late  C.  R.  Smith, 
have  been  recently  added  to  this  coUection.  4.  The 
Ethnographical  coUection  contains  antiquities  as 
well  as  objects  of  modern  use  belonging  to  all 
nations  not  of  European  race.  The  latest  additions 
to  this  coUection  consist  of  two  cases  of  specimens 
brought  home  by  the  late  Arctic  Expedition.  In  the 
medS-room  of  this  department  there  is  an  extensive, 
very  valuable,  and  ever  increasing  coUeotion  of 
coins  and  medals,  arranged  chronologicaUy  under 
the  different  countries  to  which  they  belong. 

A  very  important  addition  to  the  Greek  monu- 
ments has,  been  made  during  1857 — 1859,  by  the 
arrival  from  the  East  of  an  extensive  collection  of 
sculptures  and  architectural  remains,  which  were 
obtained  by  C.  Newton,  Esq.,  from  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  at  Calymnos,  from  HaHcamassus,  Cnidus, 
and  Branchidse,  and  from  the  Greek  Isles.  Included 
amongst  them  are  remains  of  the  famous  Mauso- 
leum (q.  v.),  erected  in  honour  of  Mausolus,  by  his 
widow  Artemisia.  This  coUection  has  foimd  a 
temporary  resting-place  in  the  colonnade  in  front 
of  the  building,  which  has  been  partially  glazed, 
to  protect  them  from  the  weather. 

Zoological  Department. — To  give  an  idea  of  the 
contents  of  this  and  the  other  natural  history 
departments,  would  be  to  write  an  epitome  of  the 
various  sciences  they  illustrate.  This  department 
contains  a  cpUection  of  animals  arranged  in  syste- 
matic order  in  the  galleries,  comprising  stuffed 
mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  and  the  hard 
portions  of  radiate,  moUuscan,  and  articulate  animals. 
A  room  is  specially  devoted  to  the  fauna  of  Britain. 
In  rooms  on  the  ground' and  basement  floors  are 
arranged  the  coUections  of  insects,  of  osteology,  and 
of  specimens  preserved  in  spirits.  An  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  coUection  may  be  formed  from  the  fact, 
that  142  separate  publications,  iUustrative  of  the 
contents  of  the  department,  in  the  shape  of  catalogues, 
Usts,  &c.,  have  been  issued  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  present  indefatigable  keeper,  Dr  Gray. 
During  the  past  year,  there  were  added  to  this 
coUection  33,307  specimens  of  animals,  of  which 
2914  were  vertebrata,  5282  •  moUuscai  and  radiata, 
and  25,111  annulosa.  In  May  of  this  year,  an 
extensive  coUeotion  of  valuable — many  of  them 
typical — specimens  was  obtained  from  the  Museum 
of  the  East  India  Company. 

Botanical  Department. — The  herbarium  of  Sir  H. 
Sloane,  the  nucleus  of  this  coUection,  consisted  of 
about  8000  species,  bound  in  262  volumes.  In  1820, 
the  magnificent  herbarium  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was 
bequeathed  to  the  Museum,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  late  Robert  Brown,  was  transferred 
to  two  rooms  prepared  for  it  in  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  budding.  The  coUection  has  since 
been  rapidly  increasing:  during  the  year  1859,  5371 
species  of  plants  were  added;  and  in  June  of  the 
year  1860,  the  late  Professor  NuttaU's  herbarium 
of  10,000  species  was  acquired  by  purchase.    The 
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coUeotion  is  second  to  no  other  in  importance  to 
the  scientific  botanist,  from  its  containing  an  extra- 
ordinary nmnber  of  typical  specimens — the  identical 
plants  from  which  the  original  descriptions  were 
taken  by  LinnaBus,  Aublet,  Jacquin,  Brown,  Bentham, 
Bennett,  and  others.  A  series  of  specimens,  suited 
for  exhibition,  are  placed  in  a  pubhc  room.  They 
consist  of  woods,  fruits,  &c.,  and  a  suite  of  models 
of  British  fungi  An  unrivalled  collection  of  fossil 
woods,  bequeathed  by  Robert  Brown,  is  preparing 
for  exhibition. 

Geological  Deparimemt. — ^This  collection  occupies 
the  wall-cases  of  the  principal  gallery  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Museum.  It  contains  an  extensive 
series  of  the  fossil  remains  of  plants  and  animals 
from  the  various  f ossibf erous  strata ;  it  is  especially 
rich  in  the  fossils  of  the  secondary  formations. 
Amongst  its  more  valuable  contents  may  be  men- 
tioned the  collections  of  Dr  ManteU,  the  Tertiary 
fossils  collected  by  Dr  Falconer  in  India,  and  the 
remarkable  fossil-birds  from  New  Zealand. 

Mineralogical  Department. — The  minerals  are- con- 
tained ia  the  table-oases  in  the  Geological  Gallery. 
They  are  arranged  according  to  a  chemical  classifica- 
tion. Many  vzuuable  and  imique  specimens  exist  in 
the  collection,  which  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  1859, 
the  number  of  specimens  added  was  3186. 

The  management  of  the  Museum  is  vested  in  a 
body  of  48  trustees,  of  whom  23  are  ofiicial,  one  is 
appointed  by  the  sovereign,  9  represent  the  families 
of  distinguished  donors,  and  15  are  elected  by  the 
other  trustees.  The  patronage  to  the  various  offices 
is  vested  in  the  three  principal  trustees — ^the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  principal 
librarian  is  the  responsible  keeper  of  the  Museum  ; 
as  secretary,  he  also  carries  on  the  business  of  the 
estabHshment.  During  1859,  there  were  272  persons 
regularly  employed  in  or  about  the  Museum.  The 
expenses  are  paid  by  grants  of  public  money.  The 
total  expenditure  for  the  financial  year  1859 — 1860 
amounted  to  £100,997,  10s.  According  to  the  esti- 
mates, £100,850  are  required  during  1860 — 1861. 
Of  this  sum,  £39,084  are  for  salaries,  £25,282  for 
purchases,  £8600  for  bookbinding  alone.  The  total 
expense  of  the  British  Museum  to  the  nation,  since 
its  foundation  in  1753  to  March  1860,  has  been 
£1,382,733. 

Admission  to  the  Museum  was  at  first  obtained 
by  printed  tickets,  which  were  delivered  by  the 
porter  to  persons  making  a  written  application. 
There  could  be  no  more  than  45  visitors,  at  the 
utmost,  per  day,  under  the  regulations  then  in 
force.  Now,  aU  who  present  themselves  are  freely 
admitted ;  and  every  open  day  (every  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday)  the  Museum  is  visited  by 
large  numbers :  as  many  as  43,000  hoHday-f  oik  have 
recently  passed  through  the  building  in  one  day. 

BEI'TISH  NA'VY.  Under  Navies,  Modern, 
will  be  found  a  brief  description  of  the  chief  navies 
belongiog  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  B.  N.  is  separately 
treated  in  this  place. 

WhUe  the  Romans  occupied  Britain,  they  were 
obliged  to  maintain  a  fieet  of  war-vessels  on  the 
coasts,  to  protect  it  from  the  ravages  of  the  Saxons, 
who  were  the  pirates  and  bucaneers  of  those  times. 
When  the  Romans  had  departed,  and  the  Saxons 
became  dominant,  the  coasts  were  infested  by  another 
naval  power — the  Scandinavian  Vikings.  It  was 
Alfred  the  Great  who  first  established  what  may 
be  called  a  navy  in  this  island,  consisting  of  effi- 
cient vessels  well  manned,  for  protection,  and  not 
aggression.  Ethehred  made  the  building  of  a  ship 
a  condition  for  holding  a  certain  acreage  of  land. 
WUliam  the  Conqueror  strengthened  the  navy  by  the 
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institution  of  the  ClifQirB  Pobts  (q.  v.).  During  the 
first  three  centuries  after  the  Conquest,  we  read 
of  British  fieets  of  240,  40O,  and  even  730  sail— a 
proof  that  the  vessels  must  have  been  very  small 
^en  if  there  were  no  exaggeration  of  numbers. 
Until  1485,  the  fleets  were  collected  just  as 
wanted;  but  in  this  year,  Henry  VII.  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  permanent  navy,  to  be  ready  at  aU  times. 
He  buUt  the  largest  ship  of  the  age,  the  Great 
Harry.  Henry  VlII.  pursued  the  course  established 
by  his  father,  and  still  further  strengthened  the 
navy  by  instituting  the  Admiralty,  the  Navy 
Office,  the  Trinity  House,  and  the  dockyards  at 
Woolwich,  Portsmouth,  and  Deptford.  The  Henri 
Grace  de  Dieu,  the  largest  ship  built  by  him,  was  of 
1000  tons  burden;  but  most  of  the  vessels  were 
high,  unwieldy,  and  narrow,  with  the  guns  nearly 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  The  ships  of  the  navy 
presented  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  12,000  tons  at  the 
period  of  Henry's  death.  Elizabeth  made  a  large 
increase  in  the  navy ;  but  they  were  not  all  royal 
ships  which  were  sent  to  struggle  against  the  Spanish 
Armada.  James  I.  made  many  improvements  in 
ship-building,  by  encouraging  a  distinguished  naval 
architect,  Phineas  Pett.  Charles  I.,  who  buUt  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  of  100  guns,  was  the  first 
to  group  the  royal  ships  into  rates  and  classes. 
Cromwell  brought  up  the  navy  to  the  strength  of 
154  saU,  iucludmg  a  large  number  of  two-deckers. 
Charles  II.  allowed  it  to  fall  into  decay  for  a  time ; 
but  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  afterwards 
became  James  II.,  not  only  restored  it,  but  brought 
it  to  a  higher  state  of  efficiency  and  strength  than 
ever.  When  William  of  Orange  became  king  of 
England,  he  found  a  navy  caixyiug  7000  guns  and 
42,000  seamen;  he  built  many  additional  ships, 
some  with  as  many  as  80  guns,  and  established 
Plymouth  dockyard.  Queen  Anne  succeeded  to  the 
possession  of  a  fine  navy ;  which  at  her  death  had 
increased  to  198  ships,  mounting  10,600  guns,  with 
a  tonnage  of  157,000  tons.  George  I.  attended  to 
the  navy  chiefly  in  repairing  the  smps  after  a  period 
of  war,  and  in  supplying  a  new  armament.  George 
II.  greatly  added  to  the  number  of  ships,  established 
a  naval  uniform,  and  increased  the  renown  of  the 
B.  N.  during  the  war  against  Spain. 

The  long  and  eventful  reign  of  George  III.  was 
especially  distinguished  by  the  achievements  of  the 
navy.  When  he  came  to  the  crown  in  1760,  he 
found  himself  in  possession  of  127  ships  of  above  50 
guns,  and  198  of  50  guns  and  under,  manned  by 
70,000  seamen.  These  numbers,  by  building  and  by 
capture,  were  increased  to  174  and  203  respectively, 
by  the  end' of  the  American  war.  Throughout  the 
European  struggle,  from  1793  to  1815,  the  B.  N. 
exhibited  a  spectacle,  for  vastness  and  achievements, 
which  had  never  before  been  equalled  in  any  country. 
In  the  first  nine  years  of  this  period,  between  1793 
and  1802,  England  lost  by  war  5  ships  of  the  line 
and  46  smaller  vessels ;  but  she  captured  from  the 
French,  Dutch,  Spaniards,  and  Danes,  in  various 
battles,  74  ships  of  the  line  and  519  smaller  vessels ; 
or  rather,  four-fifths-  of  this  nimiber  were  cap- 
tured, and  one-fifth  destroyed.  Besides  these,  more 
than  800  privateers  were  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  English.  Of  the  total  number  of  captures, 
144  ships  of  war  were  at  once  converted  into 
British  ships,  and  added  to  our  navy.  When 
war  recommenced  in  1803,  England  had  189  ships 
of  the  line,  and  781  smaller  ships  of  war;  during 
the  next  seven  years,  the  seamen  varied  from  100,000 
to  120,000,  and  in  1810  the  number  was  raised  to 
140,000.  At  aU  times,  many  of  the  ships  of  the 
royal  navy  are  unemployed  or  out  of  commission ; 
but  it  frequently  happened  during  that  great  war,  that 
England  had  450  liners,  frigates,  and  sloops,  besides 
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smaller  aamed  vessels,  employed  simultaneously. 
The  conquered  vessels  added  to  the  navy  between 
1803  and  1815  were  upwards  of  100  in  number. 

After  the  termination  of  the  great  European 
struggle,  a  large  number  of  ships  of  war  were 
put  'm  ordinary,'  or  out  of  commission,  and  their 
officers  placed  on  half-pay.  In  1820,  the  vessels  m 
commission,  in  ordinary,  and  buildmg,  comprised 
127  ships  of  the  line,  311  frigates  and  sloops,  and  27 
smaller  vessels ;  but  in  this  total  of  465,  there  were 
only  113  in  commission.  In  the  nineteen  years  that 
next  followed,  almost  wholly  years  of  peace,  the 
total  number  of  ships  of  the  line,  frigates,  and  sloops, 
decreased;  the  gun-brigs,  schooners,  and  cutters 
increased  in  number ;  while  the  first  germs  of  a 
new  element,  a  steam  navy,  made  their  appearance. 

The  year  1839  must  be  viewed  as  a  turning-point 
in  the  history  of  the  British  navy.  Twenty-four 
years  of  peace  had  thrown  the  memory  of  warlike 
achievements  into  the  background ;  and  the  House 
of  Commons  had  insisted  on  the  lessening  of  those 
estimates  which  provide  "for  armies  and  navies.  It 
was  now  found,  however,  that  both  Russia  and 
France  had  accumulated  formidable  navies.  Hence 
began  a  rivalry  which  has  now  endured  twenty- 
one  years  (1839  to  1860).  We  cannot  afford  space 
to  trace  the  steps  by  which  ships  of  war  have 
almost  wholly  changed  their  character  within 
a  quarter  of  a  century ;  but  it  may  be  stated 
here,  that  when  England  sent  95  ships  of  war  to 
fight  against  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  Baltic, 
and  elsewhere,  in  1854,  no  less  than  79  of  them 
were  steamers.  At  the  beginning  of  1859,  Eng- 
land possessed,  either  built,  or  building,  52  steam 
and  15  sailing  ships  of  the  line,  38  steam  and  16 
sailing  frigates,  9  block-ships,  4  mortar-ships,  87 
steam  and  72  sailing  corvettes  and  sloops,  168  steam 
gun-boats,  8  steam  noating-hatteries,  109  steam  and 
49  sailing  gun-vessels,  tenders,  surveying-vessels, 
troop-ships,  store-ships,  depflt-ships,  training-ships, 
gunnery-ships,  &c. 

Besides  the  change  from  sailing  to  steaming,  the 
B.  N.  is  undergoing  much  change  in  the  arma- 
ment of  the  ships.  The  guns  used  in  1860  are  of  a 
much  larger  average  calfljre  than  those  employed 
during  the  great  war ;  and  they,  in  their  turn, 
awear  Hkely  to  be  superseded  by  Armstrong  or 
'Wnitworth  guns  of  greater  range  and  accuracy. 

The  expenditure  on  the  B.  N.  has  necessarily 
increased  m  a  notable  degree  between  1839  and  1860, 
on  account  of  the  "changes  just  adverted  to.  The 
number  of  seamen  and  boys,  the  average  pay  of 
each,  the  average  cost  of  each  in  other  ways,  the 
number  of  ships,  the  cost  per  ship,  the  number 
of  guns,  the  cost  per  gun — all  have  been  increased. 
In  1839,  the  number  of  men  and  boys  voted 
was  little  over  25,000 ;  in  1860,  it  is  about  66,000. 
Even  as  late  as  1852,  the-  expenditure  was  only 
£6,500,000,  against  £12,800,000  in  1860.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  votes  for  manning  the  navy  in  the 
official  year  1860—1861 : 


Regular  Fleet, . 
Troop  and  Store  ships, 
Coast-guard  service. 
Training-ships, 


54,000  officers  and  men, 
2,000        //  » 

8,100         II  II 

2,000  boys. 

66,100 


A  supplementary  estimate  has  slightly  increased  the 
above  numbers.  The  enormous  sum  of  £12,800,000 
for  the  support  of  this  navy  for  one  year  may  con- 
veniently be  separated  into  six  items,  as  follows : 

Pay,  Officers  and  Seamen,  .           .  .    £3,500,000 

Half-pay  and  Pensions, .           .  1,300,000 

Wages  of  Artiiicers  (Dockyards,  &e.),  .      1,500,000 

Stores  and  Works,          .           .            ,  3,700,000 

Victualling,    ...  .      1,500,000 

Miscellaneous,     ....  1,300,000 


AH  the  various  matters  relating  to  ships,  seamen, 
naval  organisation,  and  naval  warfare,  will  be  found 
noticed  under  their  proper  headings. 
BRITTANY.  See  Beetagne. 
BRITTON,  John,  an  eminent  English  topograph- 
ical and  antiquarian  writer,  the  son  of  a  small  farmer 
and  village  fliopkeeper,  was  bom  July  7,  1771,  at 
Kingston-St-Miohaet  near  Chippenham,  Wiltshire, 
and,  losing  his  parents  young,  received  but  a 
scanty  education.  Some  short  notices  which  he  had 
contributed  to  the  Sporting  Magazine  broi^ht  him 
into  acquaintance  vrith  its  publisher,  Mr  Wheble, 
who  employed  him  to  compile  the  Beauties  of 
Wiltshire,  which  he  did  in  conjunction  wia.  a 
young  literary  friend  named  B.  W.  Brayley.  They 
also  prepared  the  Beauties  of  Bedfordshire  m  the 
same  manner.  B.  afterwards  issued  a  more  ela- 
borate work,  entitled  the  Architectural  Antiquities 
of  England.  One  of  the  most  important  of  his 
subsequent  publications  was  The  Cathedral  Anti- 
quities of  England,  14  vols.  fol.  and  4to,  1814^-1835, 
with  upwards  of  300  highly  finished  plates.  Alto- 
gether, his  illustrated  works  ia  the  department 
of  architeotiiral  and  topographical 
description  and  antiquities,  number  87, 
besides  others  of  a  similar  Mud,  of 
which  he  was  editor. 

BRIVE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Corrfeze,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  vineyards,  and 
shut  in  by  a  fine  circular  avenue  of 
ehns,  about  15  miles  south-west  of 
TuUe.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen, 
cotton-yam,  &c.  Pop.  6504. 
BRIZA.  See  Quaking  Gkass. 
BRIZXJRE,  BRIZ]^  or  BRISiiS, 
terms  used  in  heraldry  to  indicate 
that  a  charge  is  bruised  or  broken. 
See  RoMPtr. 

BROACH,  or  BROCHE,  an  old 
English  term  for  a  spire  springing 
directly  from  a  tower  without  any 
intermediate  parapet.  Such  spires  are 
common  in  England,  and  in  some  places 
in  Scotland,  particularly  in  Fife. 

BROAD  ARROW,  a  government  mark,  thus 
^  stamped,  cut,  or  otherwise  fixed  on  all  solid 
-^  materials  used  in  Her  Majesty's  ships  or  dock- 
^  yards,  in  order  to  prevent  embezzlement  of 
royal  naval  stores.  The  origin  of  the  mark  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  Previous  to  the  year  1698,  the  naval 
authorities  prosecuted  a  dealer  in  marine-stores, 
for  having  m  his  possession  certain  stores  bear- 
ing the  B.  A.  of  his  majesty.  The  defendant 
allowed  the  evidence  against  him  to  go  on,  and 
when  asked  what  he  nad  to  say,  replied,  that 
It  was  very  curious  that  the  king  and  he,  as  a 
dealer,  should  both  have  the  same  private  mark  on 
their  property!  The  receiver  of  stolen  goods  was 
acquitted,  and  this  led  to  the  passing  of  the  act 
9  and  10  Will.  III.  «.  41  (1698),  which  enacts  that 
persons  in  possession  of  naval  stores,  or  goods  of 
any  kind  marked  with  the  B.  A.,  or  other  marks 
therein  mentioned,  and  usually  employed  in  marking 
naval  stores  for  the  navy,  shall  forfeit  all  such 
goods  and  £200,  and  also  pay  costs.  The  mark 
IS  for  won,  wood,  &c.,  what  the  colour-thread 
is  for  sailcloth"  and  ropes,  which  enables  the 
government  to  identify  the  smallest  piece  of  such 
articles. 
BROAD-BILL.    See  Shoveller. 

BROAD-BOTTOM    ADMINISTRATION,    a 

name  derisively  applied  to  the   ministry  formed 
by  Henry  Pelham  in  1744,  because  it  professed  to 
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include  all  parties  of  'weight  and  influence  in  the 
state  in  a  grand  coaJition,  and  comprised  no  less 
than  nine  dukes — ^viz.,  Dorset,  Newcastle,  Montagu, 
Bedford,  Grafton,  Eiohmond,  Argyle,  Devonshire, 
and  Bolton,  the  first  seven  of  'whom  were  of 
the  cabinet.  Besides  the  prime  minister,  Pelham, 
the  other  principal  members  of  the  cabinet  were 
Earls  Gower  and  Harrington,  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale  and  Lord  Hardwicke.  IVom  this  B. 
B.  A.  the  particular  adherents  of  Pulteney  (newly 
created  Earl  of  Bath)  and  Lord  Cateret  were 
carefully  excluded.  The  ministry  was  dissolved 
in,  1754,  by  the  death  of  Pelham,  though  several 
of  its  original  members  had  seceded  long  before 
that  time. 

BROA'DSIDE,  in  naval  warfare,  is  the  simulta- 
neous discharge  of  all  the  guns  on  one  side  of  a 
ship  of  war.  The  fighting-power  of  a  ship  is  some- 
times estimated  by  the  weight  of  her  broadside; 
i.  c,  the  weight  of  all  the  shot  and  shell  that  can  be 
fired  off  at  once  from  one  side  or  half  of  the  ship. 
Thus,  the  broadside  of  the  Duhe  of  Wellington,  131- 
gun  war-steamer,  amounts  to  2400  lbs.  One  among 
the  reasons  why  a  paddle-steamer  is  not  so  good  for 
war  purposes  as  a  screw-steamer,  is  because  the 
paddle-boxes  and  wheels  interfere  with  the  broad- 
side. 

BROADSWORD  is  a  sword  with  a  broad  blade, 
for  cutting  only,  not  for  stabbing,  and  therefore  not 
sharp  at  the  point,  like  a  sabre.  It  is  but  little  used 
in  the  British  army. 

BROCA'DE.  This  term  is  used  to  describe  a 
silken  fabric  on  which  a  figure  of  any  kind  is  formed 
by  the  threads  of  the  warp  or  weft  being  raised  by 
the  heddles,  or,  more  generally,  by  the  Jacquard- 
loom,  in  such  order  as  to  produce  the  pattern 
required.  The  word  has  much  the  same  application 
to  silk  textures  that  damask  has  to  linen  textures 
or  to  worsted  textures  for  upholstery  uses.  See 
Weaviug,  and  Jacquard-loom. 

BRO'CAGE.    See  Broker. 

BROCAGE  BONDS  TO  PROCURE  MAR- 
RIAGE, or  MARRIAGE  BROCAGE  BONDS,  as 
they  are  otherwise  called,  are  void  by  the  law  of 
England,  being  against  the  pohey  of  the  law  and 
the  freedom  of  marriage.  See  Hiurlstone's  Law  of 
Bonds,  1835,  p.  15,  and  authorities  there  referred 
to.     The  Scotch  law  is  the  same. 

BRO'CCOLI,  a  well-known  and  much  esteemed 
garden  vegetable,  one  of  the  many  varieties  which 
cultivation  has  produced  of  the  Brassica  oleracea, 
the  common  kale  or  cabbage.  B.  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  brought  to  Italy  and  other  parts  of 
Europe  from  the  isle  of  Cyiirus  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century.  Its  name  is  probably  of  Italian 
origin.  It  differs  little  from  cauliflower  (q.  v.),  of 
which  it  may  be  considered  a  mere  variety,  having 
coloured  instead  of  white  heads,  and  a  deeper  tinge 
of  coloiu-  in  the  leaves,  being  also  more  hardy,  the 
character  from  which  its  chief  importance  is  derived, 
as  it  can  be  readily  obtained  at  seasons  when  there 
is  no  cauliflower  in  the  open  garden.  It  is  perhaps 
inferior  to  cauliflower,  however,  in  delicacy  of  flavour. 
There  are  many  subvarieties,  the  number  of  which 
is,  of  course,  continually  increasing;  and  some  of 
these  are  preferred  for  early  spring  sowing,  with  a 
view  to  an  autumn  crop ;  others  for  later  sowing, 
with  a  view  to  a  crop  in  the  foUowing  spring.  The 
subvarieties  differ  in  size,  in  their  more  cut  or 
entire  leaves,  in  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  colour 
— generally  purple — with  which  the  leaves  are 
tinged,  in  the  more  or  less  compact  form  of  the 
whole  plant,  in  the  more  or  less  green,  yellow,  or 
purple  colour  of  the  head,  &o.  Some  of  the  kinds 
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of  B.  preferred  for  late  sowing  and  spring  use  are 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Cape  B.,  the  first  of 
them  being  said^but  on  doubtful  authority — ^to 
have  been  introduced  into  Britain  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  niode  of  cultivation  of  B. 
pretty  much  resembles  that  of  caidiflower,  except 
as  to  the  times  of  sowing  and  transplanting,  and 
that  it  is  generally — even  in  Scotland — sown  in 
the  open  ground,  and  not  in  a  hotbed.  A  similar 
richness  of  soil  is  required.  Various  modes  of  pro- 
tection in  winter  are  adopted.  In  mild  winters, 
protection  is  scarcely  or  not  at  all  needed,  bxit 
precautions  are  generally  employed  against  severe 
weather.  It  is  found  very  advantageous  to  plant 
in  trenches  of  6  inches  deep,  and  to  earth  up  the 
j)lants,  as  they  are  thus  not  only  in  some  measiu-e 
preserved  from  frosts,  but  also  from  the  winds  of 
winter,  which  are  apt  to  shake  and  loosen  plants, 
so  as  to  cause  their  destruction.  It  is  a  comjnon 
practice  to  take  up  some  of  the  most  advanced 
plants  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  to  lay  them 
in  a  sloping  position, with  their  heads  towards  the 
north.  The  heads  produced  iu  this  way  are  not  in 
general  so  large  as  they  might  be,  but  they  are 
sometimes  procured  when  otherwise  they  probably 
would  not. 

BROCHURE,  a  French  word  (from  brocher,  to 
stitch),  equivalent  to  the  English  word  Pamphlet 
(q.v.). 

BRO'CKEN  (Mons  Bructerus,  Melibocus  of  the 
ancient  Romans),  popularly  known  as  the  Bloclcsberg, 
is  the  highest  summit  of  the  Harz  Mountains.  It  is 
situated  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  Prussia,  about  20 
miles  west-south-west  of  Halberstadt,  and  has  an 
elevation  of  3740  feet  above  the  sea.  The  mountain 
is  very  frequently  veiled  in  mist  and  cloud-strata, 
and  is  celebrated  for  the  phenomenon  known  as  the 
Brockengespmst  ('  Spectre  of  the  Brocken'),  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  shadow  of  men,  houses,  or 
other  objects  thrown  upon  the  misty  eastern  horizon 
by  the  light  of  sunset.  (See  Qallenj  of  Nature, 
published  by  W.  and  R.  Chambers.)  In  clear 
weather,  a  fine  view  is  obtained  from  the  summit 
of  the  Brocken. 

BROCKHAUS,  Eriedrich  Arnold,  the  founder 
of  the  well-known  firm  of  Brockhaus  in  Leipsio,  and 
publisher  of  the  Conversations-Lexicon  (q.  v.),  was  bom 
at  Dortmund,  May  4,  1772.  In  1802,  circumstances 
led  bim  to  Holland,  where,  however,  his  business 
schemes  did  not  prosper.  He  returned  to  Germany 
in  1810,  and  in  the  following  year  commenced  busi- 
ness in  Altenburg.  Before  this,  however  (in  1808), 
B.  had  purchased  the  copyright  of  the  Conversations- 
Lexicon,  which  had  been  commenced  in  1796,  and 
he  completed  the  first  edition,  with  the  addition  of 
two  supplementary  volumes,  in  1809 — 1810.  In 
1812,  a  second  improved  edition  of  the  work  was 
commenced  under  the  supervision  of  B.  as  editor. 
The  peace  of  1815  enabled  B.  to  pursue  prosperously 
his  peaceful  and  civUising  career.  In  1817,  his  busi- 
ness had  so  increased,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
leave  Altenburg  for  Leipsic,  where,  in  the  following 
year,  he  commenced  book-printing  in  addition  to 
book-pubhshing.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the 
Lexicon  passed  through  six  editions ;  it  has  now 
arrived  at  the  tenth  edition.  Through  all  the  enter- 
prises of  B.  as  ■•■  publisher,  a,  zealous  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  general  enlightenment  may 
be  traced.  He  died  August  20,  1823.  B.  was  not 
only  an  able  and  assiduous  man  of  business,  but 
distinguished  for  his  literary  culture,  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  his  numerous  social  aooom- 
plishments.  He  was  also  eminently  patriotic,  and 
furthered  many  hterary  undertalcings,  simply 
through  a  pure  love  of  '  fatherland.' 
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The  business  is  now  carried  on  bj'  Hbineich 
Beookhaus,  second  son  of  the  former,  who  was 
born  at  Amsterdam,  February  4,  1804.  Among  the 
muaerous  publications  issued  by  the  house,  may  be 
mentioned  the  later  editions  of  the  Conversatioiis- 
Leidcon,  with  an  Atlas;  the  Universal  Encyclopcedia, 
by  Ersoh  and  Gruber;  and  the  German  Penny 
Magazine,  founded  in  1833. 

BROOKHAtrs,  Hermann,  third  son  of  F.  A. 
Brockhaus,  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  January  28, 
1806 ;  studied  at  Leipsic,  GBttingen,  and  Bonn,  and 
lived  successively  in  Copenhagen,  Paris,  London, 
and  Oxford.  Since  1848,  he  has  held  at  Leipsicthe 
appointment  of  ordinary  professor  of  the  Sanscrit 
language  and  literature,  to  which  his  studies  have 
been  chiefly  devoted.  Among  his  several  works  on 
Oriental  literature  may  be  mentioned,  the  First  Five 
Books  of  Hie  Large  Collection  of  FaMes,  Kathd  Sarit 
Sdgara,  in  Sanscrit  cmd  German  (1839) ;  an  edition 
of  the  drama  Prahodlia  Candrodaya,  by  Krishna 
Misra,  with  Hindu  scholia  (1845) ;  Nachschebi's 
Persian  version  of  the  Seven  Wise  Masters  (1845) ; 
and  (in  1854)  the  Persian  text  of  the  Songs  of  Hafiz, 
with  Sudi's  Cmnmentary.  B.'s  method  of  printing 
Sanscrit  in  Koman  types  is  now  generally  adopted 
in  Germany. 

BRO'CKVILLB,  a  to-tm  of  Upper  Canada,  or 
Canada  West,  taking  its  name  from  General  Brook, 
who,  during  the  last  American  war,  died  in  the 
arms  of  victory  on  Qu^enston  Heights,  between 
the  tcJwn  and  falls  of  Niagara.  It  stands  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence  Proper,  about  40 
miles  below  Kingston,  and  about  160  above  Mon- 
treal. Originally,  its  communications  downward  were 
interrupted  by  powerful  and  rugged  rapids,  which, 
however,  are  now,  one  and  all,  either  avoided  by 
canals  or  overcome  by  steam.  B.  is  a  thriving 
place,  with  about  3000  inhabitants. 

BRODIB,  SiE  Benjamin  Collins,  Bart.,  a  dis- 
tinguished surgeon,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Peter 
Bellinger  Brodie,  rector  of  Winterslow,  Wiltshire, 
was  born  there  in  1783.  .  He  studied  under  Sir 
Everard  Home  at  St  George's  Hospital,  to  which 
he  was,  in  1808,  elected  assistant-surgeon,  and 
afterwards  surgeon.  He  had  previously  lectured 
both  on  anatomy  and  on  surgery.  In  1810,  he  was 
elected  a  FeUow  of  the  RoyS  Society,  and  in  1811 
received  their  Copley  medal  for  ^his  physiological 
papers  contributed  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
In  1834  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  he  holds  the 
appointment  of  serjeant-surgeon  to  Queen  Victoria, 
as  well  as  that  of  first  surgeon  in  ordinary  to  the 
Prince  Consort.  He  was  made  D.C.L.  of  Oxford 
in  1850;  is  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
and  a  foreign  member  of  other  learned  societies 
and  acadenues  in  Europe  and  America.  Author 
of  Lectures  on  Local  Nervous  Affections  (1837,  8vo) ; 
Hunterian  Oration,  1837;  Lectures  Illustrative  of 
Stit^ects  in  Pathology  and  Surgery  (1840,  8vo) ; 
Introductory  Discourse  on  tlie  Duties  and  Candv/A 
of .  Medical  Students  (1843,  8vo)  ;  Psychological 
Inquiries  as  to  Mental  Faculties  (1854,  3d  ed.,  1856), 
and  several  other  practical  medical  works.  He  has 
also  contributed  professional  papers  to  the  Philo- 
sophical TroMsaciaons  and  the  Transactions  of  the, 
Boyal  Medical  and  Ghirurgical  Society. — ^B.'s  son, 
B.  C.  Brodie,  F.R.S.,  was  in  1855  elected  Aldrichian 
•Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

BRO'DY,  a  town  of  Galicia,  Austria,  is  situated 
on  a  swampy  plain,  surrounded  by  forests,  about  58 
miles  east-north-east  of  Lemberg.  B.,  which  was 
made  a  free  commercial  town  in  1779,  has  a  large 
trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  country 
with  Russia,  Poland,  and  Turkey.    Its  chief  manu- 


factures are  leather  and  linen ;  jewellery,  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  colonial  produce  are  imported  by 
way  of  Odessa.  The  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  who  form  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants,  that  B.  has  been  called  '  The 
German  Jerusalem.'    Pop.  19,000. 

BROG,  or  BROGUE,  a  rudely  formed  species  of 
shoe,  formerly  in  use  by  the  aboriginal  Irish  and 
the  Scottish  Highlanders,  and  of  which  there  were 
different  varieties.  See  Shoes  and  Shob-tbadb. 
The  name  has  been  applied  to  a  modern  kind  of 
shoes,  with  some  fano^ul  peculiarities. — The  term 
Brogue  is  also  used  to  sign^  the  peculiar  pronun- 
ciation of  English  that  distinguishes  natives  of 
Ireland. 

BROILING  is  a  convenient  and  expeditious 
mode  of  cooking  small  pieces  of  meat,  by  laying 
them  on  a  gridiron  over  a  bright  fire,  or  even  on  the 
coals  themselves.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  primi- 
tive mode  of  preparing  meat  for  eating,  as  may  be 
supposed  from  the  great  ease  and  simphoity  with 
which  the  operation  is  managed.  B.  is,  in  fact,  a 
quicker  sort  of  roasting.  The  albumen  of  the  out- 
side being  sealed  up  at  once,  the  meat  is  rendered 
extremely  nutritious,  and  therefore  this  process  is 
much  to  be  reoonmaended.  But  to  broil- meat  so  as 
to  preserve  its  odour,  juice,  and  fat,  requires  care. 
The  meat  should  be  prepared  for  the  gridiron  by 
being  beaten  slightly  witii  the  roUing-pin,  trimmed 
of  superfluous  fat  and  skin,  and  cut  so  as  to 
look  well  on  the  dish.  The  fire  should  be  per- 
fectly clear,  and  of  a  red-hot  surface  to  answer  to 
the  size  of  the  gridiron,  that  all  parts  of  the  meat 
may  be  equally  cooked.    Just  before  setting  the 

fridirou  over,  some  salt  should  be  sprinkled  on 'the 
re  to  prevent  the  flare.  The  gridiron  should  be 
perfectly  clean  and  smooth,  being  always  rubbed 
when  it  is  put  away ;  and,  before  using,  it  should  be 
warmed,  greased  with  suet,  and  rubbed  again  with 
paper.  Wnen  it  is  placed  on  the  fire,  the  back  should 
be  higher  than  the  front.  The 
meat  Siould  never  be  touched  with 
a  fork,  but  turned  rapidly  with  the 
broiling  tongs ;  and  when  suffi- 
ciently done,  should  be  served 
immediately  on  a  very  hot  dish, 
being  seasoned  according  to  taste. 
In  large  ranges  there  should  be  a 
broiling  stove,  and  an  apparatus 
for  B.  suited  to  it ;  by  this  the  heat 
of  the  lire  can  be  easily  regulated. 
But  for  all  ordinary  pvuTDoses,  a  fire 
of  charcoal,  or  of  common  coal,  and 
a  grooved  gridiron,  to  preserve  the 
gravy,  is  aU  that  is  necessary. 
Sometimes  a  gridiron  is  used  to 
hang  before  the  fire,  when  a  dinner 
is  being  dressed  and  the  top  of  the  fire  occupied; 
this  is  convenient,  but  it  is  an  inferior  way  of  cook- 
ing, the  meat  being  roasted  rather  than  broiled. 
There  is  a  gridiron  sold  in  the  streets  which  is  very 
well  adapted  to  small  low  fires,  as  it  is  easily  put 
in  between  the  bars  (see  fig.). 

BROKEN  KNEES.  The  part  commonly 
termed  the  knee  of  the  horse  is  the  carpus  or  wrist 
of  man,  and  from  the  peculiar  conformation  of  a 
quadruped,  is  much  exposed,  and  liable  to  serio\is 
injury.  By  hrohen  knee  is  meant  the  abrasion 
or  more  serious  injury  of  the  joint  by  a  fall;  and 
even  when  the  wounds  are  healed,  the  scar  usually 
remains  to  indicate  that  the  horse  has  once  fallen, 
and  is  '  broken-kneed ' — an  animal  is  then  regarded 
as  unsafe,  and  seriously  deteriorated  in  value. 

Causes. — The  faU  is  necessarily  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  broken  knee;  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
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fall,  it  is  usually  to  be  looked  for  elsewhere  than  in 
the  horse  himself.  As  a  rule,  the  safety  of  a  horse's 
action  is  very  great,  particularly  about  the  age  of 
from  four  to  seven  or  eight  years.  Rarely  does  a 
horse  at  any  age  fall  on  his  knees,  unless  his  feet 
have  suifered  from  improper  shoeing ;  the  animal 
then  moves  cautiously,  and  is  very  apt  to  '  stumble.' 
Undoubtedly,  some  horses  of  defective  conformation 
and  sluggish  disposition  are  more  likely  to  stumble 
and  fall  than  a  well  made,  high-aotioned  steed ; 
nevertheless;  the  most  perfect  animal  may  gradually 
be  rendered  unsafe  by  improper  shoeing.  See 
Shoeikg. 

Symptoms. — It  is  important,  so  soon  as  the  injury 
is  done,  to  determine  tHe  extent  and  depth  of  the 
wound.  If  it  be  merely  a  superficial  woimd,  the 
case  is  a  simple  one ;  and  unless  the  skin  is  much 
bruised,  the  hair  will  grow,  and  the  animal  not 
be  permanently  blemished.  The  sheath,  however, 
through  which  the  tendon  over  the  joint  passes, 
may  be  opened,  and  the  tendon  itself  injured.  The 
wound  is  then  gaping,  heals  rather  slowly,  and 
sloughs  have  to  be  thrown  off.  Lastly,  the  joint 
itself  may  be  opened,  and  this  is  indicated  by  a  free 
discharge  of  the  joint-oQ  or  synovia,  and  by  the 
bones  being  seen  or  felt  on  probing.  The  worst  form 
of  accident  is  that  when  the  bones  of  the  joint  are 
fractured.  The  system  suffers  when  the  wounds 
are  serious,  and  severe  fever  sets  in. 

Treatment. — Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  injury, 
the  first  injunction  is  to  wash  the  wound  thoroughly 
with  cold  water  applied  constantly  for  hours.  The 
joint  will  swell,  become  hot  and  painful,  and  in 
some  cases  irritative  fever  occurs.  Then  the  animal 
should  be  kept  on  low  diet,  and  be  purged  with 
four,  five,  or  six  drachms  of  aloes,  according  to  its 
size,  &0.  Should  the  wound  be  deep,  much  dirt 
remaining  in  the  tissues,  a  large  linseed-meal 
poultice  should  be  applied  over  the  joint  for  a  day 
or  two,  until  free  suppuration  sets  in.  If  this'  is 
retarded,  and  in  aU  cases  when  the  poultice  does 
not  appear  necessary,  cold  fomentations  may  be 
continued,  using  either  some  infusion  of  chamomile, 
or  one  part  of  tincture  of  arnica  to  twelve  of  water, 
or  one  part  of  Goulard's  Extract  to  a  similar 
quantity  of  water.  The  severe  symptoms  speedily 
subside,  unless  the  bones  are  fractured  or  the  joint 
otherwise  serioiisly  injured.  Usually,  the  wound 
heals  rapidly,  the  joint-oil  ceases  to  flow;  and  in 
order  to  insure  a  contraction  of  the  wound,  mild 
astringent  or  caustic  appHcations  should  be  used, 
such  as  tincture  of  myrrhi  sulphate  of  zinc  lotion,  or 
sulphate  of  copper  in  crystal  rubbed  over  it.  When 
the  wound  is  thoroughly  healed,  the  hair  may 
not  grow  rapidly,  even  in  parts  where  it  should 
form ;  in  this  case  its  production  may  be  accelerated 
by  the  use  of  a  very  mild  cantharidine  ointment, 
which  should  act  as  a  nuld  irritant,  but  not  as  a 
bUster.  In  some  cases  of  severe  broken  knee,  it  is 
advisable  to  fix  the  limb  so  that  the  animal  may  not 
move  the  joint  much.  In  veterinary  jurisprudence, 
a  broken  knee  is  regarded  as  a  blemish,  not  as  an 
unsoundness. 

BROKEN  WIND,  a  disease  or  unsoundiless 
of  the  respiratory  organs  of  the  horse,  which,  from 
the  iSrench  pousse,  was  termed,  by  some  of  the  old 
English  writers  on  farriery,  pursiness.  The  Germans 
term  it  Ddmpjigkeit,  or  asthma,  though  in  many  of 
their  works  it  receives  also  the  name  of  Herzschldgig- 
hdt,  from  a  belief  that  it  consists  in  palpitation  of 
the  heart.  The  nature  of  the  malady  is  not  well 
understood,  though  it  appears  in  the  form  of  diffi- 
culty in  the  act  of  expiration,  the  horse  making  an 
extraordinary  or  spasmodic  effort  to  expel  from  the 
lungs  the  air  which  has  readily  entered  them  in 
inspiration. 


<ms. — A  broken-winded  horse  is  usually 
an  animal  that  does  not  thrive,  is  lean,  and  has  a 
dependent  beUy,  the  muscles  of  which  are  unusually 
active  as  expiratory  muscles.  The  characteristic 
symptoms  are  best  observed  when  the  horse  is 
exercised,  the  breathing  becoming  very  laboured, 
the  nostrils  dilated,  the  eyes  bloodshot,  and  even 
blue,  shewing  imperfect  purification  of  blood  in  the 
lungs.  On  watching  the  chest  and  flank,  the  ribs 
are  observed  very  actively  moved,  and  after  collaps- 
ing, when  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs,  are 
further  depressed  by  a  spasmodic  jerk  brought  about 
by  the  abdominal  muscles.  A  broken-winded  horse 
has  a  bad  cough,  of  the  kind  referred  to  by  veteri- 
narians as  characteristic  of  unsoundness,  and  termed 
a  hollow  cough.  When  the  animal  is  oppressed  by 
fast  work,  or  dragging  a  load  up  a  hflj,  the  pulse  is 
excessively  rapid,  and  the  heart  beats  energetically. 
From  this  circumstance,  it  is  regarded  by  some  as 
a  disease  of  the  heart.  Others  have  believed  the 
diaphragm  afl'ected,  but  in  reality  it  is  the  limgs,  or 
the  apparatus  for  expeUing  the  air  from  these  organs, 
that  is  at  fault.  The  diaphragm  being  a  muscle  of 
inspiration,  it  is  probably  in  no  way  implicated.  No 
doubt,  when  the  heart  is  diseased,  the  function  of 
breathing  is  sometimes  much  affected,  but  these  are 
not  the  symptoms  of  true  B.  W.,  any  more  than 
when  the  lungs  are  in  part  rendered  impervious  to 
air,  and  the  act  of  inspiration  is  rendered  short. 
This  condition  constitutes  thick  wind,  and  is  often 
one  of  the  remote  results  of  inflammatory  disease  of 
the  lungs. 

Co/uses. — Low-bred  horses  are  liable  to  B.  W., 
especially  if  improperly  fed  on  iimutritious  and 
biiky  food,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  at  hard  and 
fast  work.  Whatever  may  be  the  way  in  which 
the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  operates  in 
producing  B.  W.,  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  the 
function  of  digestion  is  much  impaired.  Indeed,  the 
term  B.  W.  is  beHeved  to  have  had  reference  origin- 
ally to  the  constant  escape  of  flatus.  B.  W.  is  far 
more  rare  now-a-days  than  of  old,  and  it  is  at  present 
most  common  in  those  coimtries  where  horses  are 
worst  managed,  and  fed  almost  exclusively  on  coarse, 
indigestible,  or  innutritions  kinds  of  hay  and  beans. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  B.  W.  is  very  un- 
satisfactory ;  and  we  can  only  hope  for  palliation  of 
the  symptoms  by  keeping  the  alimentary  canal  in 
proper  order,  administering  occasional  purgatives, 
and  feeding  on  a  proper  quantity  of  the  best  oats, 
which  should  always  be  bruised ;  also  allowing  the 
horse  the  best  hay  in  spare  quantities — viz.,  from  10 
to  12  lbs.  daOy.  Some  veterinarians  have  vaunted 
their  powers  in  curing  this  disease,  and  recommended 
large  doses  of  camphor,  digitalis,  and  opium ;  but 
these  potent  narcotics  only  operate  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  as  their  eflects  pass  off,  the  symptoms 
return,  and  often  with  increased  severity.  We 
may  say  that  B.  W.  is  incurable ;  and  horses  very 
frequently  drop  down  exhausted  when  at  hard 
work,  and  die  either  from  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
haemorrhage,  or  simple  suffocation. 

B.  W.  is  so  bad  a  form  of  unsoimdness,  that  horse- 
dealers  sometimes  attempt,  and  even  successfully,  to 
hide  the  defect  for  the  time  they  may  be  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  a  horse,  and  this  they  do  by  causing 
the  animal  to  swallow  shot  or  grease.  A  certain 
portion  of  lead  weighing  in  the  stomach  has  a 
wonderful  effect  in  diminishing  the  symptoms,  which 
become  again  obvious  enough  a  few  hours  after  the 
ruse  has  been  practised  on  some  unwary  purchaser. 

BRO'KER  (so  caUed,  from  a  Teut.  and  Slav, 
root,  brah  or  wrah,  signifying  refuse,  blemish; 
as  if  the  function  had  origin&y  been  to  select 
good  articles  of  merchandise  and  reject  blemished 
ones  :  the  German   term  is   mSkler,  from  makel. 
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blemish),  an  agent  employed  to  make  bargains 
and  contracts  between  other  persons,  in  matters  of 
trade,  commerce,  and  navigation,  for  a  compensa- 
tion commonly  called  brokerage.  Where  he  is 
employed  to  bny  or  sell  goods,  he  is  not  intrusted  with 
the  custody  or  possession  of  them,  and  is  not  autho- 
rised to  buy  or  sell  them  in  his  own  name.  In  this 
respect,  he  differs  from  a  factor,  and  he  differs  from 
an  auctioneer  in  two  particulars :  a  B.  may  buy  as 
well  as  sell,  but  an  auctioneer  can  only  sell;  a  B. 
cannot  sell  personally  at  pubUo  auction,  for  that  is 
the  appropriate  function  of  an  auctioneer,  but  he 
may  seU  at  private  sales,  which  an  auctioneer  (as 
such)  does  not.  A  B.  is  strictly  a  middle-man,  or 
intermediate  negotiator  between  the  parties,  and  for 
some  purposes,  ne  is  treated  as  the  agent  of  both 
parties,  but  primarily  he  is  deemed  merely  the 
agent  of  the  party  by  whom  he  is  originally  em- 
ployed. There  are  several  sorts  of  brokers,  such  as 
Stock-beokbbs,  Sharb-beokees,  Ship-beokbrs, 
iNSUEjUfCE-BEOKEES,  and  BiLL-BEOKEES.  See  these 
special  subjects  under  their  respective  headings. 
Persons  who  appraise  goods,  sell  or  distrain  furni- 
taie  for  rent,  are  also  called  brokers,  although 
differing  entirdy  in  their  occi^ations  from  the 
precediuB  commercial  agents.  The  business  of  a 
Pawnbroker  (q.  v.)  is  also  of  a  different  nature. 

Brokers,  in  London,  must  be  admitted  by  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  paying  £5  on  admission,  and 
a  like  simi  annually,  under  a  penalty  of  £100.  They 
are  also  required  to  take  an  oath,  and  enter  into  a 
bond  for  the  observance  of  certain  regulations.  A 
B.  who  is  not  duly  qualified  cannot  recover  any 
compensation — 6  Anne,  c.  16 ;  57  Geo.  III.  c.  60. 

By  the  fraudulent  Trustees  Act,  the  20  and  21 
Vict.  0.  54,  s.  2,  it  is  enacted  that  any  person,  who, 
being  a  banker,  merchant,  B.,  attorney,  or  agent,  and 
being  intrusted  for  safe  custody  with  the  property 
of  any  other  persons,  shall  in  any  manner  convert 
or  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a,  misdemeanour,  and  be  liable  to  be  kept  in 
penal  servitude  for  the  term  of  three  years,  or  to 
suffer  such  other  punishment,  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  by  fine,  as  the  court 
shall  award.    See  Eaotoe. 

BRO'KEEAGB  is  the  remuneration  or  compen- 
sation allowed  to  a  broker  (q.  v.). 

BRO'MBBRG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Posen,  69  miles  north-east  from  the  city  of 
that  name,  is  situated  on  the  Brahe,  about  6  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Vistula.  B.  has  manu- 
factures of  wooUens,  linen,  chicory,  tobacco,  and 
Prussian  blue;  a  large  sugar-refinery,  distilleries, 
breweries,  potteries,  and  com-miUs.  The  Bromherg 
Canal,  by  uniting  the  rivers  Netz  and  Brahe,  con- 
nects the  Oder  and  Elbe  with  the  Vistula.  Pop. 
about  10,000. 

BROME-GRASS  (Sromus;  Gr.  bromos,  a  kind 
of  oat),  a  genus  of  Grasses,  very  nearly  alUed  to 
Eesoue  (q.  v.),  with  flowers  in  lax  panicles,  glumes 
many-flowered,  the  outer  palea  bifid  at  the  extremity, 
and  awned  beneath,  and  the  very  short  stigma 
growmg  from  the  face  of  the  germen,  beneatii  its 
apex.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  common  British  grasses — none  more  so  than 
the  Son  B.  (B.  mollis),  an  annual  or  biennial,  which 
has  very  soft  downy  leaves,  grows  well  on  poor 
soils,  and  is  readily  eaten  by  cattle,  but  is  not  much 
esteemed  by  farmers,  either  for  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  fodder  which  it  yields.  Its  seeds  have 
also  the  reputation  of  possessing  deleterious  or 
poisonous  properties :  and  those  of  two  otiier  species 
of  this  genus,  B.  purgana  and  B.  eatharliaw,  the 
former  a  native  of  North  America,  and  the  latter  of 
Chili,  are  said  to  be  emetic  and  purgative.    The 


whole  subject  of  the  existence  of  poisonous  proper- 
ties in  the  seeds  of  any  of  these  grasses,  requires 
further  investigation.  Soft  B.,  alwiough  now  dis- 
liked by  farmers,  was  formerly  sown  as  a  fodder- 
grass,  and  its  large  seeds  were  even  regarded  as 
making  hay  more  nutritious;  so  that  there  are 
some  who  view  its  present  proscription  as  a  thing 
which  ought  to  be  reconsidered,  and  who  deem  it , 
not  improbable  that  its  weighty  produce,  both  in 
foliage  and  seeds,  and  its  adaptation  to  poor  soils, 
may  yet  recommend  it  to  the  favour  of  agricul- 
turists. Very  similar  to  it  are  Smooth  B.  (B. 
racemosus).  Field  B.  or  Meadow  B.  (B.  commu- 
tatus  or  B.  pratensis,  and  B.  arvensis),  all  of  which 
seem  very  much  to  resemble  it  in  their  proper- 
ties.— The  Tall  B.  {B.  giganteua,  also  known  as 
Festiica  giga/ntea  and  Bucetum  gigantewrn),  a  native 
of  Britain,  which  reaches  the  height  of  four  or 
even  five  feet,  affords  a  great  bulk  of  foliage,  but 
is  not  much  relished  by  cattle.  Naturally  grow- 
ing in  shady  places,  it  succeeds  even  in  dense 
woods,  and  is  sometimes  sown  to  form  covert  for 
■Rye  B.  (B.  seealinus)  is  generally  regarded 


game. 


as  a  troublesome  weed,  especially  in  fields  of  rj-e. 


Rye  Brome-grasa  (Bronms  secalimis). 

It  is  very  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 
In  a  young  state  it  has  a  great  resemblance  to 
rye.  Its  seeds,  which  are  large,  retain  their  power  of 
germination  for  years,  and  do  not  lose  it  by  passing 
through  the  intestines  of  animals.  Deleterious 
effects  have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  bread  made 
from  rye,  along  with  which  these  seeds  have  been 
ground;  but  poultry  are  very  fond  of  them,  as  of 
those  of  other  species  of  this  genus. 

BROMELIA'CB.^,  a  natural  order  of  monocoty- 
ledonous  plants,  allied  to  Amaryllideae  and  Ifidece, 
stemless,  or  vrith  short  stems,  and  rigid,  channelled, 
often  spiny  and  scaly  leaves.  The  flowers  are  in 
racemes  or  panicles ;  the  calyx  3-parted  or  tubular, 
persistent,  more  or  less  cohering  with  the  ovary; 
the  petals  three,  withering  or  deciduous,  equal  or 
imequal,  imbricated  iu  bud.  The  stamens  are  six, 
inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  calyx  and  corolla,  the 
anthers  opening  inwards.    The  ovary  is  3-ceUed,  the 
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style  single,  the  fruit  capsular  or  succulent,  many- 
seeded;  tlie  seeds  "with  a  miuute  embryo  lying  in 
tlie  base  of  mealy  albumen. — The  order  contains 
about  170  known  species,  all  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  America,  although  some  of  them  are  now 
naturalised  both  in  Asia  an^  Africa.  The  best 
known  plant  of  the  order,  and  the  only  one  much 
valuedfor  its  fruit,  is  the  Pine-apple  (q.  v.).  B.,  with 
their  strong  spiny  leaves,  cover  the  groimd  in  many 
places,  so  as  to  form  impenetrable  thickets.  Many 
of  them  are  epiphytic,  or  grow  upon  trees,  without 
being  parasites,  particularly  the  species  of  TUlandsia, 
one  of  which  is  the  New  Orleans  Moss,  Long  Beard, 
or  Old  Man's  Beard  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  the 
southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  hanging  from 
the  trees  like  the  lichens  of  colder  climates.  The 
leaves  of  some  are  so  formed  and  placed  as  to  retain 
near  their  base  a  quantity  of  water,  often  affording 
a  delicious  refreshment  to  the  traveller  in  a,  hot 
climate.  The  water  is,  perhaps,  of  use  to  the  plant 
itself  in  droughts.  Not  a  few  of  the  B.  are  capable 
of  vegetating  long  without  contact  with  earth,  and 
of  sustaining  long  drought  without  inconvenience, 
for  which  reason,  and  because  of  their  beautiful 
and  fragrant  flowers,  some  of  them  are  very  fre- 
quently suspended  from  balconies  in  South  America 
as  air-plants.  But  the  plants  of  this  order  are 
more  generally  valuable  for  their  fibres  than  upon 
any  other  account.  TUlandsia  usneoides,  the  New 
Orleans  Moss  already  mentioned,  yields  a  fibre, 
easily  obtained,  and  in  great  abundance,  which  is 
used  instead  of  hair  for  stuffing  mattresses.  The 
fibres  of  the  leaves  of  the  pine-apple,  and  of  some 
other  species  of  this  order,  have  been  made  into 
fabrics  resembhne  the  finest  white  musUn,  whilst 
they  are  found  also  to  possess  sufficient  strength 
for  cordage.  It  is  supposed  that  the  produce  of 
different  species  of  Bromelia  is  often  included  along 
with  that  of  the  American  Aloe  or  Agave  (q.  v.), 
under  the  name  of  Pita  fibre  or  Pita  flax,  the 
appearance  and  properties  of  the  fibres  being  very 
similar,  as  well  as  those  also  of  the  fibres  of  the 
species  of  Yucca.  The  fibre  of  the  pine-apple  is,  in 
some  countries,  very  frequently  twisted  into  fishing- 
lines,  and  made  into  nets  and  into  ropes  intended 
for  immersion  in  water,  being  very  little  liable  to 
injury  from  this  cause.  Abundant  as  the  plant  is 
in  its  native  regions,  and  now  so  perfectly  natu- 
ralised as  to  form  thickets  in  many  parts  of  the 
old  world,  there  seems  no  limit  to  the  quantity  of 
this  fibre  which  might  be  procured. — The  Pine-apple 
cloth  of  the  PhUippines  is  called  Pina  muslin  and 
Batiste  d'ananas.  It  is  also  sometimes  erroneously- 
called  (?ra««-cloth.  '  With  a  magnifier,  the  fibres 
may  be  seen  to  be  very  numerous  and  fine,  but  not 
twisted  at  aU,  as  in  grass-cloth  or  the  finest  muslins 
and  cambrics.'  The  Philippine  pine-apple  fibre  is 
obtained  from  a  species  called  by  the  Spaniards 
pigna  or  pina  (a  cone),  and  which  has  by  botanists 
been  named  Bromdia  Pigna,  although  some  regard 
it  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  pine-apple,  with  small 
and  rather  dry  fruit.  It  grows  in  great  abund- 
ance in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  is  cultivated 
by  the  Chinese  near  Singapore,  and  the  fibre 
exported  to  China.  This  fibre  is  prepared  also 
in  Malacca,  Java,  Celebes,  &c.  When  bleached, 
the  pine-apple  fibre  can  be  spun  like  flax.  A 
patent  for  this  has  been  taken  out  in  Britain  by 
Mr  Zincke. 

The  Wild  Ananas  {Bromdia  Penguin)  of  the 
West  Indies,  the  Bromdia Karaias,  common  in  South 
America,  the  .8.  Sagenaria,  common  in  some  parts  of 
Brazil,  and  the  Billbergia  variegata,  which  grows  in 
wild  luxuriance  in  Mexico,  where  it  is  called  Oaroa, 
often  covering  miles  of  country — all  yield  fibres 
which  are  used  for  cloth,  cordage,  nets,  &o.  The 
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fibre  of  Bromdia  Sagenaria  is  known  as  Gurratow 
fibre.    Very  strong  ropes  are  made  of  it. 

The  genus  Bromelia  has  a  3-parted  calyx  shorter 
than  the  coroUa,  and  the  fruit  is  succulent.  The 
species  are  pretty  numerous,  the  leaves  of  all  of 
them  are  more  or  less  characterised  by  spiny  serra- 
tures.  The  fruit  of  B.  Pinguin,  already  mentioned, 
affords  a  cooling  juice,  which  is  used  in  the  West 
Indies  mixed  with  water,  to  make  a  drink  for 
patients  in  fever  and  dysentery.  It  is  said  to  be 
diuretic.  A  vinous  liquor  is  sometimes  made  from  it. 

BBOMIC  ACID  is  the  only  known  compound 
of  bromine  and  oxygen.  It  is  prepared  by  acting 
upon  bromine  (Br)  by  caustic  potash  (KO),  when 
much  bromide  of  potassium  (KBr)  is  formed, 
accompanied  by  bromate  of  potash  (KOBrOj),  a 
compound  of  potash  and  B.  acid.  It  likewise 
combines  with  silver,  lead,  and  mercury,  yielding 
salts,  all  of  which  are  styled  Bromates. 

BEO'MINB  (Greek,  bromos,  disa^eeable  smell), 
one  of  the  chemical  elements,  occurs  in  combination 
in  sea- water  to  the  extent  of  about  I  grain  to  the 
gallon.  It  is  found  more  abundantly  in  certain 
saline  springs,  especially  those  at  Kreuznach  and 
Kissengen  in  Germany.  It  is  also  present  in  water 
and  land-plants  and  animals.  In  the  extraction  of 
B.  from  concentrated  sea-water,  from  which  com- 
mon salt  has  been  separated  in  quantity,  and  which 
is  then  caUed  bittern,  or  from  salt  springs,  the  liquor 
— ^which  contains  the  B.,  as  bromide  of  magnesium 
(MgBr) — has  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  (CI)  passed 
through  it,  which  forms  chloride  of  magnesium 
(MgCl),  and  liberates  the  bromine.  The  liquid  thus 
becomes  of  a  more  or  less  yeUow  tint,  and  if  it  be 
then  agitated  with  ether,  and  allowed  to  settle,  the 
latter  floats  up  the  bromine.  The  ethereal  solution 
is  then  treated  with  potash,  which  principally  forms 
bromide  of  potassium  (KBr),  and  fixes  the  B.,  so 
that  the  ether  may  be  distilled  off.  The  residue  is 
then  treated  with  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  retort  with  heat,  which  results  in  the 
liberation  and  distillation  of  pure  bromine.  It  exists 
as  a  deep  red  liquid  of  density  2'966  (nearly  3), 
which  readily  evolves  red  fumes  of  a  very  irritating 
and  suffocating  nature.  It  is  very  poisonous,  actu- 
ally destroying  the  animal  tissues.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  more  so  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
its  water  solution  possesses  great  bleaching  proper- 
ties. When  raised  to  the  temperature  of  145°'4 
F.,  it  boUs,  and  reduced  to  9°"5  P.,  it  becomes 
a  red  crystalline  sohd.  B.  combines  with  great 
rapidity  with  the  metals,  occasionally  with  ignition, 
as  with  antimony,  and  forms  a  class  of  salts. 
Treated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  B.  yields  hydro- 
bromio  acid  (HBr),  which  is  the  analogue  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  as  B.  is  of  chlorine. 

BRO'MSEBKO,  a  viUage  of  Sweden,  in  the  Ian 
of  Caknar,  and  29  miles  south-west  of  the  town 
of  that  name.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where 
treaties  were  entered  into  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark  in  1541,  1641,  and  1643. 

BRO'NCHI  are  the  subdivisions  of  the  trachea 
or  windpipe.  Opposite  the  third  dorsal  vertebra, 
the  latter  divides  into  two  branches  or  B.,  of  similar 
structure  to  itself — namely,  round  and  cartUagiuous 
in  front ;  and  fiat,  with  muscular  and  fibrous  tissue 
behind,  lined  with  mucous  membrane.  Of  these  B., 
one  goes  to  each  lung,  the  right  being  little  more 
than  an  inch ;  the  left,  about  two  inches  in  length. 
On  entering  the  substance  of  a  lung,  the  B.  divide 
into  smaller  branches,  which  again  subdivide,  imtU 
they  are  no  larger  in  diameter  than  one-fiftieth  to 
one- thirtieth  of  an  inch,  which  give  origin  to,  or 
terminate  in,  small  polyhedral  oeUs,  which  seem  to 
cluster  round  their  extremities,  and  open  into  them. 
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These  are  the  air-oella ;  they  consist  of  elastic  tissue, 
with  a  lining  of  mucous  membrane,  and  beneath  the 
latter,  a  layer  of  minute  blood-vessels  of  the  lung. 
See  LuNOs  and  RBSPrKATiON. 

BRONCHI'TIS,  or  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  is  a  disease  of 
very  common  occurrence  in  Great  Britain,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  importance,  for,  if  neglected,  it  not 
only  destroys  life,  but  if  carelessly  treated,  may  lead 
to  premature  and  miserable  old  age.  The  first 
symptoms  are  generally  those  which  distinguish  a 
common  cold — ^viz.,  shivering,  headache,  and  sense 
of  weariness,  with  occasional  cough ;  but  the  cough 
continues,  and  recurs  in  paroxysms ;  there  is  a  feeling 
of  oppression  on  the  chest,  and  the  person  w7ieezes 
when  he  breathes.  He  also  breathes  more  rapidly, 
six  or  ten  respirations  in  the  minute  more  than  he 
did  when  in  health,  and  his  pulse  is  quicker;  and 
the  ear  applied  to  his  chest,  after  these  symptoms 
have  continued  for  two  or  three  days,  will  hear  a 
rattling,  as  if  air  was  bubbhng  through  thickish 
fluid,  which  is  the  case;  he  is  breathing  through 
£in  extraordinary  amount  of  mucus  secreted  by  the 
inflamed  lining  membrane  of  the  tube.  During 
his  paroxysms  of  cough,  this  mucus  is  spit  up. 
If  the  inflammation  extend  no  further,  it  is  termed 
tubular  B.,  and  is  seldom  a  fatal  disease  in  the 
first  attack ;  but,  as  may  be  expected,  it  will  often 
extend,  or,  in  some  cases,  begin  in  the  small  tubes — 
vesicular  B. — when  the  symptoms  just  described 
will  be  present,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  the  breath- 
ing being  so  embarrassed  that  the  patient  can  no 
longer  lie  down,  but  requires  to  sit  or  stand  up, 
and  use  all  his  muscles  of  respiration.  Though 
he  coughs,  he  spits  very  Uttle,  till  about  the  third 
day,  when  he  expectorates  large  quantities  of  yellow 
fluid.  At  last,  prostration  becomes  so  complete  that 
he  ceases  to  spit,  and  dies  suffocated  by  the  accu- 
mulated mucus,  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  day. 
In  less  severe  cases,  or  those  which  yield  to  treat- 
ment, the  delicate  tubes  may  be  permanently  injured 
by  the  inflammation.  They  may  be  thickened, 
which  narrows  their  calibre ;  this  will  prevent  the 
proper  passage  of  the  air,  and  gives  rise  to  wheezing 
on  any  exertion,  and  cough,  especially  in  winter. 
Moreover,  after  repeated  attacks,  one  of  the  tubes 
may  be  blocked  up  entirely,  so  that  the  portion  of 
.  lung  to  which  it  ought  to  conduct  air,  is  no  longer 
filled,  and  consequently  coUapses  and  wastes.  This 
compels  the  adjacent  tubes  and  air-cells  to  dilate  to 
receive  more  air  at  the  expense  of  their  elasticity 
(emphysema,  q. v.);  the  air-oeUs  may  even  burst, 
and  so  by  degrees  the  apparatus  for  aerating  the 
blood  becomes  less  and  less  perfect.  The  treatment 
of  B.  must  vary  with  the  patient's  constitution ;  but 
in  most  cases,  counter-irritation,  applied  through 
the  medium  of  mustard  or  hot  turpentine  fomenta- 
tions, win  be  found  very  useful.  These  remedies 
act  more  rapidly  than  a  blister,  and  may  be  fre- 
quently repeated.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
patients  suffering  from  B.  are  very  easily  depressed. 
Such  medicines  as  ammonia  should  be  given,  to 
promote  expectoration,  combined  with  the  liquor 
ammoniae  aoetatis,  to  produce  perspiration.  In  very 
acute  cases,  after  a  brisk  purge,  salines,  with 
ipecacuanha  or  squflls,  may  be  given,  and  an  emetic 
will  remove  accumulations  of  mucus. 

In  the  B.  of  old  persons,  chloric  ether  will  be 
found  very  useful,  and  may  be  combined  with  seda- 
tives, as  henbane;  but  opium  must  be  given  with 
great  caution,  or  not  at  all,  as  it  tends  to  increase 
the  congestion  of  the  inflamed  tubes.  The  paregoric 
elixir  (compound  tincture  of  camphor)  is  an  old  and 
popular  remedy  in  B.,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
impress  on  the  reader  the  danger  of  tampering  with 
bronchitis.  In  every  case  wnere  it  is  possible,  a 
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skilled  medical  man  should  be  employed,  to  deter- 
mine, by  the  stethoscope,  not  only  the  disease  but 
its  exact  situation ;  and  as  it  is  but  too  likely  to 
recur  at  some  future  period,  or  symptoms  caused  by 
it  to  appear,  a  skilled  opinion  has  a  permanent 
value  to  the  patient.    See  Oatareh. 

BRONDSTED,  Petee  Oluf,  a  learned  anti- 
quary, born  near  Horsens  in  Jutland,  November 
17,  1780.  On  completing  his  course  of  studies  at 
the  university  of  Copenhagen,  he,  in  1806,  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He  after- 
wards visited  Italy  and  Greece,  where  he  made 
excavations  which  furnished  valuable  materials  for 
the  study  of  classical  antiquity.  B.'s  principal  work 
is  Travels  and  Researches  in  Greece  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1826),  a  translation  of  which  into  French  appeared 
at  the  same  time.  In  addition  to  several  smaller 
archaeological  papers,  amongst  which  was  one  in 
English,  entitled  An  Account  of  some  Greek  Vases 
fcmnd  near  Vulci  (Lond.  1832),  and  another  on  the 
bronzes  of  Siris,  which  appeared  at  Copenhagen, 
1837,  B.  also  wrqte  some  valuable  contributions  to 
Danish  history  from  Mediaeval  Norman  Manuscripts 
(2  vols.,  Copenh.  1817 — 1818),  and  Memoirs  of  Greece 
during  the  Tears  1827  and  1828  (Paris,  1835). 

BRONGNI  ART,  Albxandub,  an  eminent  French 
chemist  and  naturalist,  bom  at  Paris  in  1770,  is  said 
to  have  delivered  a  lecture  on  chemistry  before  he 
was  15.  In  1790,  he  visited  England  for  a  scientific 
examination  of  the  Derbyshire  mines  and  pottery- 
works,  and,  on  his  return  to  France,  pubKslied  a 
MSmoire  swr  VArt  de  V Emaillear.  Appointed  in  1800 
director  of  the  porcelain  manufactory  at  Sfevres,  he 
held  thSt  office  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and 
revived  the  almost  lost  art  of  painting  on  glass.  In 
his  Essai  d^une  Glassijication  des  Reptiles,  1805,  he 
established  the  four  divisions  of  reptiles,  and  flrst 
gave  them  the  names  of  Saurians,  Batrachians, 
Chdonkms,  and  Ophidians.  His  Trait&  Elementaire 
de  Jfiw^rafoji^published  in  1807,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Imperial  University,  became  a  text-book  for 
lecturers.  In  1814  appeared  his  MSmoire  swr  les 
Corps  Organises  FossUea  nommAs  TrilolMes,  a  name 
which,  as  well  as  a  basis  of  classification  for  those 
singular  Crustacea,  naturalists  owe  to  Brongniart. 
In  1815  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  the  French  Institute ;  he  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Royal  and  Geological  Societies  of 
London,  and  of  other  learned  bodies.  In  1845, 
appeared  his  Traite  des  Arts  Ceramiques.  He  died 
14th  October  1847. 

BRONGNIART,  Abolphe  Theodore,  son  of' 
the  preceding,  author  of  several  botanical  works 
held  in  high  esteem,  was  born  in  1801,  and  in  1834 
was  appointed  professor  of  botany  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Paris,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  1852  he  was  elected  a  foreign  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

BRO'NI,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  in  the  province  of 
Alessandria,  about  11  miles  south-east  of  Pavia, 
in  a  beautiful  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines. 
It  has  a  singular  old  church,  some  portions  of  which 
date  from  tiie  10th  century.  In  its  vicinity  is  the 
castle  of  Broni,  celebrated  in  history  as  the  place 
where  Prince  Eugene  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
French  in  1703.    Pop.  4558. 

BRONN,  HErNKiOH  Gborg,  a  German  natu- 
ralist, was  bom  at  Ziegelhausen,  March  3,  1800, 
and  educated  at  Heidelberg  University,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  science  of  forests  and  natural 
history.  In  1828,  he  commenced  at  Heidelberg  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  physical  and  industrial 
sciences,  and  in  1833  was  nominated  ordinary  pro- 
fessor of  the  same.  After  Leuokhardt's  departure 
from  Freiberg,  B.  was  appointed  to  the  zoological 
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lectureship.  B.  has  written  several  important  scien- 
tific treatises.  His  first  was  A  System  of  Ante- 
diluvian CoiKhylia  (Heidelberg,  1824),  which  was 
followed  by  A  System  of  Antediluvian  Zoophytes. 
In  1824,  he  visited  the  southern  countries  of  Europe; 
and  in  1827,  made  a  second  journey  to  Italy.  On 
his  retiuTi,  he  published  the  Results  of  his  Journey 
(2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1825—1830).  In  1834  appeared 
his  most  important  geological  work— LeHicea  Geo- 
gnostica;  in  1841 — 1849,  hia  History  of  Nature  ;  and 
in  1850,  his  Universal  Zoology,  which  was  the  first 
attempt  that  had  ever  been  made  to  develop  zoology 
jn  its  entirety  with  reference  to  extinct  organisms. 

BRO'NTMi,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Catania, 
Naples,  situated  at  the  western  base  of  Mount  Etna, 
about  22  miles  north-north-west  of  the  city  of 
Catania.  B.  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  paper, 
and  the  district  produces  oU,  almonds,  wine,  &c. 
But  the  town  is  celebrated  chiefly  for  its  connection 
with  Admu-al  Lord  Nelson,  who  was  created  Duke 
of  B.  by  the  Neapolitan  government  in  1779,  with 
an  annual  income  of  6000  oncie  (about  £3750). 
Pop.  9150. 

BRONTE,  Chablottb,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  modem  novelists,  was  bom  at  Thornton, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  21st  of 
April  1816.  Her  father,  a  clergyman  of  Irish 
descent,  removed,  with  six  young  children  and  an 
invalid  wife,  from  Thornton  to  Haworth,  in  the 
same  county,  in  1821.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  Mrs 
Bronte  died,  so  that  Charlotte,  trying  hard  in  after- 
life, could  but  dimly  recall  the  remembrance  of  her 
mother.  Her  father,  eccentric  and  solitary  in  his 
habits,  and  full  of  extravagant  theories  for  making 
his  children  hardy  and  stoical,  was  ill  fitted  to 
replace  a  mothers  love.  When  Charlotte  was 
eight  years  old,  she  was  sent  with  three  of  her 
sisters  to  Cowan's  Bridge  School,  which,  whether 
deservedly  or  not,  had  an  imfortunate  notoriety 
conferred  upon  it  twenty-five  years  later  in  the 
pages  of  Jafie  Eyre.  Her  two  eldest  sisters 
falling  dangerously  iU,  and  dying  a  few  days  after 
their  removal  thence,  and  the  low  situation  evi- 
dently disagreeing  with  Charlotte's  health,  she 
was  sent  home  when  little  more  than  nine,  and 
remained  there,  'the  motherly  friend  and  guar- 
dian of  her  yoimger  sisters,'  till,  in  1831,  she  was 
sent  to  Miss  Wooler's  school  at  Roe  Head,  where 
her  remarkable  talents  were  duly  appreciated  by 
her  kind  instructress,  and  friendships  formed  with 
some  of  her  fellow-pupils  that  lasted  through- 
out life.  A  few  years  later,  she  returned  to  Miss 
Wooler's  school  as  teacher  there,  and  also  had  some 
sorrowful  experiences  as  governess  in  one  or  two 
families.  It  was  with  "  view  of  better  qualifying 
themselves  for  the  task  of  teaching  that  Charlotte 
and  her  sister  Emily  went  to  Brussels  in  1842,  and 
took  up  their  abode  in  a  pensionnat.  When  Charlotte 
returned  home  in  1844,  a  new  shadow  darkened  the 
gloomy  Yorkshire  parsonage.  Her  father's  sight  was 
declining  fast,  and  her  only  brother  was  a  source 
of  continual  anxiety.  It  now  seemed  plain  that 
school-keeping  could  never  be  a  resource,  and 
the  sisters  turned  their  thoughts  to  literature. 
Their  volume  of  poems  was  published  in  1846; 
their  names  being  veiled  under  those  of  Currer, 
EUis,  and  Acton  Bell,  but  it  met  with  little  or  no 
attention.  Charlotte's  next  venture  was  a  prose 
tale,  Tlie  Professor,  and  while  it  was  passing  slowly 
and  heavily  from  publisher  to  publisher,  Jane  Eyre 
was  making  progress.  In  the  August  of  1847,  it  was 
submitted  to  Messrs  Smith  and  Elder,  and  published 
by  them  two  mouths  later.  It  took  the  public  by 
storm.  It  was  felt  that  a  fresh  hand,  making  new 
harmonies,  was  thrown  over  the  old  instrument. 
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Henceforward,  Charlotte  B.  had  a  '  twofold  life,  as 
author  and  woman.'  Over  the  latter,  the  clouds 
closed  thicker  and  thicker.  Mr  Bronte  had  indeed 
recovered  his  sight;  but  the  sister  Charlotte  so 
intensely  loved,  and  whose  genius  she  ever  delighted 
to  exalt  above  her  own,  Emily — the  EUis  Bell  of 
Wutliering  Heights — died  in  1848.  Her  only  brother 
also  died  in  the  same  year;  and  Anne,  the  youngest 
of  the  family,  following  in  1849,  Charlotte  was  left 
alone  with  her  aged  father  in  that  dreary  deserted 
home  among  the  graves.  Nevertheless,  her  energy 
never  flagged.  Shirley,  begun  soon  after  the  appear- 
ance of  Jane  Eyre,  was  published  in  the  autumn  of 
1849 ;  and  Villette,  written  under  the  frequent  pres- 
sure of  bad  health  and  low  spirits,  came  out  in  1852. 
In  the  spring  of  1854,  Charlotte  B.  was  married 
to  her  fathers  curate,  the  Rev.  A.  NichoDs,  who 
had  long  known  and  loved  her.  It  is  a  relief  to 
find  that  a  little  bright  sunshine  was  permitted  to 
the  close  of  a  hitherto  clouded  life.  It  was,  how- 
ever, but  brief ;  for  serious  iUness  set  in,  and  on  the 
31st  of  March  1855  she  died.  A  fragment  of  an 
unfinished  novel  appeared  in  the  Comhill  Magazine 
for  April,  1860. 

BRONZE  is  a  reddish-yeUow,  fine-grained  alloy 
of  copper  and  tin,  in  variable  proportions.  It  was 
early  known,  and  what  is  usually  spoken  of  as  irass 
in  regard  to  the  ancient  nations,  was  in  reaUty 
bronze.  The  brass  or  B.  referred  to  in  the  Bible  was 
probably  composed  of  copper  and  tin,  though  some 
translators  consider  it  likely  to  have  been  copper 
alone.  The  examination  of  the  most  ancient  coins 
and  metallic  ornaments  and  implements  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  ancients  with 
B. ;  so  much  so,  that  in  the  antiquarian  history  of 
European  nations,  there  is  a  distinct  period  styled 
the  Bronze  Period  (see  next  art.).  At  the  present 
time,  B.  is  largely  used  for  house  and  church 
beDs,  Chinese  gongs,  ordnance  or  cannon  metal,  and 
speciJimi  or  telescope  metal.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  various  kinds  of  B.,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  tin  from  bemg  burned  away  or 
wasted.  To  obviate  this,  it  is  customary  to  use 
much  old  B.,  as  worn-out  cannon,  &c.,  and  when 
that  is  fused  in  the  furnace,  to  add  the  new  copper 
and  tin.  The  best  Cornish  and  Banca  tin  are 
employed  for  the  better  kinds  of  castings,  especially 
where  strength  of  alloy  is  required.  For  inferior 
work,  old  scrap  tin,  which  often  contains  lead,  is 
used;  and  where  strength  of  material  is  not  an 
object,  a  little  zinc  and  lead  are  added.  In  either 
case,  during  the  fusion  of  the  mixed  metals  in  the 
furnace,  at  a  high  temperature,  as  little  air  as  pos- 
sible must  be  admitted  to  the  furnace,  otherwise  the 
metals  are  oxidised,  and  the  alloy  is  deteriorated. 
B.,  when  well  made,  is,  excepting  gold,  platinum, 
and  some  of  the  rare  metals,  the  most  durable  metal- 
lic material  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and 
this,  coupled  with  its  extreme  hardness,  rendering 
it  difficult  for  time  and  ordinary  wear  and  tear 
to  efface  inscriptions  or  medallions  stamped  on  it, 
has  led  the  mint  in  France,  within  the  last  few 
years,  to  issue  a  bronze  coinage  in  place  of  copper ; 
and  at  the  present  time  (1860),  arrangements  are 
being  made  at  the  British  mint  for  the  issue  of  a 
bronze  coinage. 

The  principal  varieties  of  B.  have  the  following 
average  composition : 

Copper.      Tin. 

Brass  ordnance  or  bronze  cannon,    .       .      9 

Bronze  for  toothed  wheels,    ...  10 

//       for  mathematical  instruments,      .  12 

//       for  bearings  of  maeliinery,        .  8 

Chinese  gongs  and  cymbals,       ...      5 

Musical  bells, 6 

House  bells,        ...,.,      4 
Large  bells, 3 


BRONZE. 


Copper.  Tin. 

Telescope  or  speculum  metal,    .       .       ^  2  1 

Mirrors, 2  1 

Hard  bronze 7  1 

Medium  bronze 8  1 

Soft  bronze 9  1 

.Flexible  bronze  nails,     ....  90  1 


Recently,  B.  has  been  deposited  on  small  statues 
and  other  articles,  in  greater  or  less  thickness,  by 
the  electrotype  process  (see  ELEOTRonrPE),  forming 
very  pleasing  ornaments  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
ordinary  B.  ornaments  can  be  purchased  for.  The 
same  process  has  been  suggested  for  coating  those 
parts  of  machinery  which  are  liable  to  rust. 

BRONZE,  Age  of  (Dan.  Broncealderm),  a  term 
used  by  many  modem  archaeologists  to  distinguish 
the  second  of  the  three  successive  periods  iato 
■which,  as  they  hold,  the  primitive  or  pre-historic 
antiquities  of  a  country  may  be  divided.  They 
take  for  granted  that  among  a  rude  or  savage 
people,  stone,  being  more  easily  fashioned,  woiJd 
come  into  use  before  any  kind  of  metal ;  and  that 
of  metals,  copper  being  oftener  found  ready  for  the 
hammer,  would  come  into  use  before  iron,  which 
has  generally  to  be  smelted  before  it  can  be  wrought. 
These  assumptions — which;  in  so  far,  are  only  in 
accordance  with  what  has  actually  been  observed 
among  uncivilised  races — ^have  obtained  from  a 
very  early  date.  Lucretius,  writing  in  the  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  has  recorded  them  with 
his  usual  vigorous  precision  : 

Arma  antiqua,  manua,  ungues,  dentesque  fuerunt, 
Et  lapides,  et  item  sylvarmn  fragmina  rami : 
Posterius  ferri  via  est  aerisque  reperta; 
Et  prior  seris  erat  quam  ferri  cognitns  usus. 

De  Bemm  Natm-a,  v.  1282. 

Man's  earliest  arms  were  fingers,  teeth,  and  nails, 
And  stones,  and  fragments  from  the  branching  woods; 
Then  copper  next;  and  last,  as  later  traced. 
The  tyrant  iron. — Mason  GoocHs  TrwrnlaAm. 

More  than  one  antiquary  of  the  last  century  appears 
to  have  suggested  the  distribution  of  archaeological 
objects  into  eras  of  stone,  of  copper  or  bronze,  and 
of  iron.  But  the  proposed  classification  received 
scarcely  any  attention  until  about  five-and-twenty 
years  ago,  when  it  was  adopted  and  developed  by 
Mr  C.  J.  Thomsen,  superintendent  of  the  Ethno- 
graphical and  Archseological  Museum  of  Copen- 
hagen, in  his  Ledetraad  tit  Nordisk  Oldkyndighed 
(Kjsebenhavn,  1836),  and  by  Mr  Nilsson,  professor 
of  zoology  in  the  university  of  Lund,  in  Sweden, 
in  his  Skandinamska  Nordens  Urinvonare  (Lund, 
1838—1843).  According  to  the  theory  of  these 
writers — ^which  is  held  by  ahnost  all  arohseologists 
in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  by  many  in 
Northern  Germany  and  in  Switzerland,  and  by  a 
few  in  other  parts  of  Europe — the  first  three  stages 
in  the  progress  of  a  nation  from  barbarism  to  civil- 
isation are  as  clearly  identified  and  defined  by  their 
relics  of  stone,  of  bronze,  and  of  iron,  as  the  compa- 
rative antiquity  of  geological  strata,  or  periods  of 
the  world's  creation,  is  determined  by  the  fossils 
which  they  are  found  to  contain. 

The  name  of  the  'age  of  stone'  is  given  to  the 
period  when  weapons  and  implements  were  made 
of  stone,  amber,  wood,  bone,  horn,  or  some  such 
easily  wrought  material,  and  during  which  very 
little  or  nothing  was  known  of  metals.  During 
this  era,  the  people,  few  in  number,  and  savage 
in  their  habits,  clothed  themselves  chiefly  with 
skins  of  animals.  They  buried  their  dead  in  large 
sepulchral  chambers,  covered  by  what  have  been 
called  crondechs,  or  gurdled  round  by  the  unhewn 
stone  piUars  called  '  Druidioal  circles.'  The  bodies 
have  most  frequently  been  found  imbumed,  and 
often  with  rude  urns  beside  them. 


During  the  'age  of  bronze,'  weapons  and  imple- 
ments were  made  of  copper  or  of  bronze,  and  iron 
and  silver  were  little  or  not  at  all  known.  The 
dead  were  burned,  and  their  ashes  kept  in  urns, 
or  deposited  in  stone-chests,  which  were  covered  by 
conical  mounds  of  earth  or  heaps  of  loose  stones.  In 
the  urns,  articles  of  gold  and  amber  are  found,  but 
never  of  silver.  Most  articles  of  metal  appear  to 
have  been  oast;  where  marks  of  the  hammer 
appear,  it  is  contended  that  the  forging  or  beating 
must  have  been  by  a  stone  hammer  upon  a  stone 
anvil. 

The  '  age  of  iron'  is  the  name  applied  to  the  third 
and  last  of  the  three  supposed  periods.  During  this 
era,  it  is  conceived  that  iron  displaced  bronze  in 
the  manufacture  of  weapons  and  ioiplements,  and 
that  silver  and  glass  came  into  use.  The  dead  were 
still  occasionally  burned ;  but  they  were  frequently 
buried  without  burning,  often  seated  on  chairs,  and, 
at  times,  with  a  horse  m  full  war-harness  laid  beside 
the  body  of  his  master. 

The  Scandinavian  and  German  antiquaries  admit 
that  their  three  periods  run,  more  or  less,  one  into 
another ;  that  stone  weapons  continued  to  be  used 
throughout  the  age  of  B. ;  that  B.  and  gold  were 
not  unknown  in  the  age  of  stone ;  and  that  weapons 
of  stone  and  B.  continued  to  be  used  in  the  age  of 
iron.  This  admission  obviously  detracts  very  much 
from  the  practical  value  of  the  classification  for 
chronological  or  other  scientific  puri'oses.  But  tha 
late  Mr  J.  M.  Kemble,  and  other  British  antiquaries, 
have  taken  objections  to  the  classification  altogether, 
as  irreconcilable  with  generally  admitted  facts,  when 
carried  out  to  its  strict  and  necessary  consequences. 
They  point  to  the  everyday  discovery  of  objects  of 
stone,  B.,  and  iron,  in  the  same  ancient  urns,  graves, 
and  dwellings.  They  instance  the  case  of  the  Hims, 
who  had  swords  of  iron,  while  they  pointed  their 
arrows  with  bones  ;  the  case  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
who  fought  with  stone  maids  at  Hastings  ;  and  the 
case  of  the  Germans,  who  used  stone-hammers  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  They  shew  stone  weapons, 
in  some  of  which  the  traces  of  metal  are  still  fresh, 
while  others  attest  for  themselves  that  they  could 
not  have  been  cut  but  by  a  thin  sharp  metal  point.* 
They  prove  from  Greek  and  Roman  writers  that  the 
nations  of  the  north  and  west  of  Europe  used  iron 
weapons  during  what  must  have  been  their  B.  age. 
And  they  repudiate  the  proposed  appropriation  of 
difierent  modes  of  burial  to  the  different  ages — a 
point  on  which  the  supporters  of  the  theory  appear 
to  be  hopelessly  divided  among  themselves — on  the 
ground,  that  graves  assigned  to  the  B.  period  have 
been  found  to  contain  more  iron  than  B.,  and  that 
other  supposed  characteristics  of  sepulchres  of  the  B. 
age  are  quite  as  common  in  sepidohres  of  the  iron 
age.  But  although  the  threefold  classification  of  the 
Scandinavian  and  German  archaeologists  cannot  be 
reUed  upon  for  historical  uses,  it  may  be  accepted  as 
a  very  convenient  mode  of  arranging  archaeological 

*  M.  Frederic  Troyon  of  Lausanne,  one  of  the  Swiss 
antiquaries  who  accept  the  three  periods  of  their 
Scandinavian  brethren,  instances  certain  stone  axes 
(now  in  the  ooUeotion  of  Baron  Eenherg,  at  Prague), 
which  were  found,  along  with  their  cores,  at  the  site  of 
a  primitive  manufactory  of  these  weapons  in  Bohemia. 
'These  cores,'  he  says,  'when  replaced  in  the  hol^sfrom 
which  they  had  been  taken  (easily  verified  by  the  cor- 
responding veins  of  the  stone),  left  so  little  play-room, 
that  it  was  evident  they  could  only  have  been  detached 
by  a  metal  point,  and  not  by  a  hollow  cylinder,  which 
could  not  have  given  to  the, hole  its  conical  form,  now 
quite  apparent.  Listead  of  the  soft  iron  which  is 
employed  now-a-days  in  such  jjperations,  the  ancients 
used  copper  or  bronze ;  and;  of  course,  water  and  sih- 
cious  sand  were  likewise  employed  in  the  process.' 
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BRONZE- WING— BEOOCH. 


objects.  It  haa  been  adopted,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, in  the  Gallery  of  British  Antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum  at  London,  in  the  National  Museum 
of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh,  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  at  Dublin,  and 
in  other  collections,  where  the  articles  are  classed, 
for  the  most  part,  according  to  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  m&de. 

BRONZE-WING,  BRONZE-WINGED 
PIGEON,  and  BRONZE  PIGEON,  names  given 
in  the  Australian  colonies  to  certain  species  of 
pigeon  (see  PlOBON  and  CoLTOvrBm^),  chiefly  of 
the  genus  Peristera  of  Swainson,  on  account  of 
the  lustrous  bronze  colour  with  which  their  wings 
are  variously  marked.  They  are  otherwise  also 
birds  of  beautiful  plumage. — The  Common  B.  or 
Bronze- winged  Ground  Dove  {Oolwmba  or  Peristera 
duilcoptera)  is  distributed  over  all  the  Australian 
colonies.  It  is  often  seen  in  flocks,  feeds  on  the 
ground,  and  builds  its  nest  chiefly  on  low  branches 
of  trees  growing  on  meadow-lands  or  near  water. 
It  is  a  plump  bird,  often  weighing  fuUy  a  pound, 
and  is  acceptable  at  every  table. — The  Bkush 
B.  or  Little  Bronze  Pigeon  (<7.  or  P.  elegans)  is 
not  so  plentiful  nor  so  widely  distributed,  chiefly 
inhabiting  Tasmania  and  the  southern  parts  of 
Australia.  It  inhabits  low  swampy  grounds,  never 
perches  on  trees,  resembles  a  partridge  in  its 
habits,  and  makes  a  loud  burring  noise  like  a 
partridge  when  it  takes  wing  on  being  alarmed. — 
The  HAKLBQtilN  B.  (C.  or  P.  histriomka)  is  found  in 
the  north-western  parts  of  New  South  Wales  in  great 
flocks,  feeding  on  seeds. — Some  of  the  species  of 
Geophaps,  another  of  the  genera  or  sub-genera  of  the 
Oolumbidce,  are  also  sometimes  called  Bronze-wing. 
Their  partridge-lilce  appearance  and  habits  have 
gained  for  them  the  name  of  Partridge  Pigeon  (q.  v.). 

BRONZING  is  the  process  of  covering  plaster  or 
clay  figures,  and  articles  in  ivory,  metal,  and  wood, 
so  as  to  communicate  to  them  the  appearance  of 
ordinary  bronze.  Several  of  the  materials  employed 
are  of  little  value,  whilst  others  are  expensive. 
Thus,  gold  powder  is  used  for  the  finer  work,  and 
is  prepared  by  grinding  gold-leaf  with  honey  on  a 
stone  slab  till  a  very  fine  state  of  division  is  attained, 
then  washing  out  the  honey,  and  drying  the  gold 
powder.  Inferior  gold-leaf,  or  that  which  contains 
much  silver  and  copper,  yields  the  German  gold 
powder  employed  in  bronzing.  Copper  powder  is 
prepared  by  introducing  an  iron  bar  or  plate  into 
a  solution  of  copper,  when  the  latter  metal  is  pre- 
cipitated as  a  finely  divided  red  powder.  Mosaic 
gold,  or  musivum,  is  made  by  fusing  1  lb.  of  tin, 
introducing  i  lb.  mercury,  allowing  the  alloy  or 
amalgam  to  cool,  then  pulverising  and  grinding  up 
with  4  lb.  sal-ammoniac,  and  7  oz.  sublimed  sulphur. 
Ultimately,  the  whole  is  subjected  to  the  process  of 
sublimation,  when  the  tin,  as  a  brilliant  yellow 
powder,  resembling  gold,  is  left  in  the  subliming 
vessel.  The  colour  of  mosaic  gold  may  be  deepened 
by  the  addition  of  red  oxide  of  lead,  and  it  then 
assumes  a  copper  tint.  Gold  size  is  prepared  by 
heating  1  lb.  of  linseed  oil,  and  gradually  adding  4  oz. 
of  gum  animi  in  very  fine  powder.  When  boiled 
sufficiently,  it  assumes  the  consistence  of  tar,  and 
may  then  be  strained  through  cloth.  When  employed 
in  bronzing,  some  vermiUon  is  added,  to  make  it 
opaque,  and  turpentine,  to  make  it  thin  and  limpid 
enough  to  be  easily  laid  on  the  plaster  cast  or  other 
article  with  a  brush,  and  the  object  may  ultimately 
be  rubbed  over  with  soft  chamois  leather,  which  is 
occasionally  dipped  into  the  gold  size.  _  The  other 
B.  powders  are  best  laid  on  with  a  solution  of  gum- 
arabic  or  isinglass,  either  of  which  acts  as  a  cement. 

Gun-barrels  are  bronzed  by  acting  upon  them 
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with  the  chloride  or  butter  of  antimony  {Wonzingf 
salt),  or  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acids,  when  the 
surface  of  the  iron  gets  partially  eaten  into,  and 
covered  with  a  thin  film  of  oxide  ;  after  which  the 
gun-barrel  is  thoroughly  cleaned,  oUed,  and  bur- 
nished. A  brownish  shade  is  thus  communicated  to 
the  barrel,  which  protects  it  from  rust,  and  at  the 
same  time  renders  it  less  conspicuous  to  an  enemy 
or  to  game.  In  the  bronzing  operation  known 
as  the  Damascus,  the  barrel  is  treated  with  dilute 
nitric  acid  and  vinegar,  to  which  sulphate  of  copper 
has  been  added.  The  result  is,  that  _  metallic 
copper  is  deposited  irregularly  over  the  iron  sur- 
face ;  and  when  the  latter  is  washed,  oiled,  and  well 
rubbed  with  a  hard  brush,  a  very  pretty  appear- 
ance is  communicated  to  the  barrel.  Articles  in 
wood  that  require  to  be  bronzed,  are  first  coa,ted 
with  a  mixture  of  size  and  lampblack,  and  dried, 
and  then  a  bronze  powder,  consisting  of  very  finely 
divided  patent  yellow,  raw  umber,  pipe-clay,  lamp- 
black, and  Prussian  blue,  is  put  on  with  a  brush. 
After  being  dried  again,  the  article  is  burnished 
with  cloth  or  leather,  covered  with  a  layer  of 
Castile  soap,  and,  lastly,  cleaned  up  with  a  woollen 
cloth.  Copper  vessels,  coins,  &c.,  are  bronzed  by 
heating  them  in  a  copper  boiler  containing  vinegar, 
with  2  parts  of  verdigris,  1  of  sal-ammoniac  dissolved 
in  it,  when,  after  sufficient  boiling,  a  pleasant  reddish- 
brown  hue  is  imparted.  Bronze  and  copper  articles 
may  have  an  antique  appearance  communicated  by 
applying  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  1  part,  cream 
of  tartar  3,  common  salt  6,  hot  water  12,  and  more 
or  less  nitrate  of  copper,  when  an  ancient  greenish 
hue  is  obtained. 

BROOCH  (from  a  root  signifying  to  pierce; 
comp.  Eng.  to  broach;  Er.  brodier,  to  spit,  or  to 
stitch;  Wei.  proc,  to  stab),  an  ornamental  pin  or 
instrument  for  fastening  the  dress,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  either  of  a  ring  or  disc,  or  of  a  semicircle, 
there  being  a  pin  in  either  case  passing  across  it, 
fastened  at  one  end  with  a  joint,  and  at  the  other 
with  a  hook.  Brooches  were  much  used  in  antiquity, 
and  varied  in  form  as  much  as  in  modem  times. 
They  were  worn  both  by  men  and  women,  and  with 
a  view  both  to  ornament  and  use,  from  the  time 
of  Homer  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  Nay, 
in  the  early  portion  of  the  middle  ages,  and  even 
amongst  semi-barbarous  tribes,  the  art  of  making 


Hunterston  Runic  Brooch. 

filmlae  seems  not  only  to  have  flourished,  but  to  have 
attained  marvellous  perfection.  Many  of  those 
found,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  are  wonder- 
fully beautiful  in  workmanship,  and  still  more  so  in 
design ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  antiquity  has 
left  us  anything  in  the  way  of  personal  ornament 
more  perfect  than  the  so-called  Hunterston  B.,  of 
which  a  wood-cut  is  subjoined.  It  was  found  in  1830, 
on  the  estate  of  Hunterston,  in  the  parish  of  West 
Kilbride,  Ayrshire,  near  to  the  scene  of  a  conflict 


BEOOKE. 


which  preceded  the  battle  of  Largs  in  1262.  It  is 
of  silver,  richly  wrought  with  gold  filigree,  and 
elaborately  chased  wlui  laoertine  and  ribbon  pat- 
terns. It  is  set  with  ornaments  of  amber ;  diameter, 
4^  inches.  On  the  reverse  are  runes,  which  have 
been  variously  read.  Dr  Wilson  says,  'what  is 
decipherable  reads  in  good  Scottish  Celtic  into 
what  he  explains  to  mean — Malbritha,  his  friend, 
in  recompense  to  Maolfridi.' — PreJdstoric  Anncda. 
One  of  the  most  famous  articles  of  the  kind 
existing  in  Scotland  is  the  Broodi,  of  Lorn,  in  the 


Broooli  of  Lorn. 

possession  of  Macdougal  Of  Dunolly,  near  Oban.  It 
is  believed  to  be  identical  with  one  torn  from  the 
breast  of  Ilobert  Bruce  by  Alexander  of  Lorn,  the 
ancestor  of  Macdougal,  in  a  personal  contest  with 
the  king.  This  interesting  article  is  of  silver,  about 
4  inches  iu  diameter,  with  a  circle  of  jewelled 
obeUsks. 

BROOKE,  Heney,  dramatist  and  novelist,  was 
bom  in  1708,  in  the  house  of  Kautavan,  county 
Cavan,  Ireland.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  clergy- 
man. Young  B.  was  first  sent  to  school  to  one 
Felix  Somerford,  where  he  so  distinguished  himself 
that  his  tutor,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  prophesied 
that  he  would  play  a  great  part  in  life.  His  talent 
for  rhyming  first  made  itself  evident  here,  and  it 
received  further  development  while  he  resided  at 
Br  Sheridan's  school  in  Dublin.  In  1724,  he  went 
to  study  law  in  London,  and  became  the  chosen 
friend  of  Pope  and  Lyttleton.  From  the  heart  of 
this  brilliant  literary  society  he  was  recalled  to 
Ireland  by  a  dying  aunt,  who  left  him  guardian  of 
her  child,  a  girl  of  twelve.  B.  put  the  child  to 
a  Dublin  boarding-school,  and  married  her  secretly 
two  years  thereafter.  Four  or  five  years  subse- 
quently, when  his"  wife  had  born  Viim  three  chil- 
dren, he  removed  to  London,  and  once  more  became 
a  bright  particular  star  iu  the  galaxy  of  metro- 
politan genius.  In  London,  he  published  a  poem, 
entitled  Universal  Beauty,  which  Pope  admired, 
and  of  which  he  perhaps  turned  a  couplet  here 
and  there.  Shortly  after,  B.  returned  to  Ireland; 
but  in  1736  he  was ,  again  in  London,  and  was 
introduced  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  cultivated 
his  friendship,  and  made  him  presents  of  books  and 
china.  About  this  time,  he  published  Ms  play, 
entitled  Oustamis  Vasa,  full  of  the  noblest  senti- 
ments, and  the  most  inconceivable  characters.  '  In 
1740,  B.  was  taken  iU,  and  returned  to  his  native 
coimtry,  where  he  published  several  books,  and  a 
tragedy,  T/ie  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  which  was  per- 
formed in  Dublin.  In  his  later  years  he  removed 
to  Dublin,  and  died  there  in  1783.  The  sonorous 
eloquence  of  his  plays  has  not  saved  them  from 
obUvion ;  and  his  novel,  entitled  The  Fool  of 
Quality,  is  the  only  work  of  his  which  is  likely 
to  meet  the  eyes  of  modern  readers.  It  was  origin- 
ally published  in  five  volumes,  and  was  greatly 
adioired  by  John  Wesley.  A  new  edition  was  pub- 
lished ia  1859,  with  a  preface  by  the  Rev.  0. 
Kingsley. 

BROOKE,   SiB   Jambs,  Rajah  of   Sarawak, 


and  Governor  of  Labuaji — a  man  strongly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  old  adventurers  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan time — was  born  in  Bengal  iu  1803.  Being 
educated  in  England,  he  early  entered  the  East 
India  army,  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  Burmese 
war,  and  returning  home  on  furlough,  spent  some 
time  in  travel  on  the  continent.  Shipwrecked  on 
the  voyage  out  to  join  his  regiment,  he  was  unable 
to  reach  India  before  his  furlough  had  expired ;  his 
appointments  consequently  lapsed,  and  he  quitted 
the  service.  He  now  conceived  the  idea  of  putting 
down  piracy  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  of 
carrying  ci'solisation  to  the  savages  inhabiting  these 
islands.  He  purchased  a  yacht,  which  he  manned 
with  about  twenty  sailors,  and  after  a  three  years' 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  test  the  sea-worthi- 
ness of  his  vessel  and  the  seamanship  of  his  csrew, 
sailed  from  London  for  Sarawak,  a  province  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  October  1838. 
When  he  arrived  there,  Muda  Hassim,  the  uncle 
of  the  sultan  of  Borneo,  was  engaged  in  a  war 
with  some  rebel  tribes.  B.  lent  his  assistance,  and 
in  return  had  the  title  of  Rajah  and  Governor  of 
Sarawak  conferred  upon  him,  the  native  governor 
being  forced  to  resign.  B.  immediately  set  about 
reforming  the  government,  instituted  free  trade,  and 
framed  a  new  code  of  laws.  The  murderous  custom 
of  head-hunting,  prevalent  among  the  Dyaks,  he 
declared  to  be  a  crime  punishable  with  death,  and 
vigorously  set  about  the  extirpation  of  piracy.  This 
was  done  so  draoonically  as  to  occasion  a  very  great 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  in  this  country ;  and  the  result 
wag,  that  parliament  abolished  the  'head-money' 
that  had  been  previously  paid  for  the  slaughter  of 
pirates,  and  which  B.  and  those  associated  with  him 
had  claimed  and  received  to  the  extent  of  £20,000. 
Certain  charges,  however,  brought  against  B.  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  connection  with  this  matter, 
were  declared  by  a  Royal  Commission  to  be  unsub- 
stantiated. On  his  return  to  England,  B.  received  a 
warm  welcome,  was  made  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  in 
1847,  created  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  iu 
the  year  following ;  and  the  island  of  Labuan,  near 
Sarawak,  having  been  purchased  by  the  British 
government,  he  was  appointed  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief, with  a  salary  of  £2000  a  year.  In 
1857,  B.,  who  had  been  superseded  in  the  governor- 
ship of  Labuan,  but  who  stiU  acted  as  Rajah  of 
Sarawak  for  the  sultan  of  Borneo,  was  attacked  at 
night  in  his  house  by  a  large  body  of  Chinese,  who 
were  irritated  at  his  efforts  to  prevent  opium-smug- 
gling, and  only  escaped  with  his  life  by  swimming 
across  a  creek.  The  Chinese  committed  great  havoc 
on  his  property,  but  their  tritunph  was  short-lived. 
B.  collected  some  natives,  attacked  the  Chinese, 
defeated  them  in  several  successive  fights,  and  ulti- 
mately forced  them  into  the  jungle,  where  they 
must  have  perished  of  starvation.  Upwards  of  2000 
Chinese  were  killed,  and  aU  their  flourishing  settle- 
ments destroyed.  Returning  to  England  soon  after 
this;  B.  has  lectured  in  several  of  the  chief  towns  on 
the  advantages  likely  to  result  to  this  country  from  a 
possession  of  Sarawak,  and  urged  the  desirableness  of 
the  British  government  taking  it  under  its  protection, 
as  otherwise  it  was  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch.  To  enforce  this  view,  an  influential 
deputation  waited  upon  the  Earl  of  Derby  (then 
head  of  the  government)  in  November  1858,  but  he 
declined  to  entertain  it.  Regarding  the  motives  and 
the  policy  of  B.  in  connection  with  Sarawak,  opinion 
is  greatly  divided,  but  the  fact  cannot  be  disputed 
that  the  town  has  greatly  prospered  under  his  rggime. 
He  found  it  a  jdace  of  some  1000  inhabitants,  he 
left  ita  town  of  25,000 ;  and  the  exports  to  Singa- 
pore, which,  on  his  instalment  as  ruler,  amounted  to 
some  £25,000,  were  iu  1858  about  £300,000.    B.  is 
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stiU  (1860)  in  England,  broken  in  health,  his  nephew 
governing  Sarawak  in  hia  stead. 

BEOO'KLIMB  {Veronica  BeccaJmnga),  a  species 
of  SpeedweD  (q.  v.)  abundant  in  ditches,  water-courses, 
and  wet  places  near  springs  in  Britain,  common  also 
in  most  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  a 
perennial  plant,  with  procumbent  stems,  rooting  at 
the  base;  the  leaves  on  short  stalks,  elliptical, 
obtuse,  and  slightly  serrate,  both  stems  and  leaves 
smooth  and  very  succulent ;  the  small  blue  flowers, 
in  form  resembling  those  of  the  other  SpeedweDa,  in 
racemes,  the  stalks  of  which  arise  from  the  axils  of 
the  opposite  leaves.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots 
have  a  bland  or  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  are  a 
tolerable  ingredient  in  spring  salads.  They  are 
sometimes  sold  along  with  water-cresses. — See  Cress, 
Water. — In  Scotland,  the  plant  is  called  Water 
Purpie. 

BROO'KLYW,  a  city  at  the  west  end  of  Long 
Island,  in  the  United  States,  belonging  to  New 
York  state,  in  lat.  40°  42'  N.,  73°  59'  W.  B.  is.one  of 
the  five  socially  united  municipalities  which  encircle 
the  basin  formed  by  the  junction  of  Long  Island 
Sound  and  the  Hudson — the  central  emporium  of 
New  York  city  on  the  island  of  Manhattan,  with 
two  suburbs  on  Long  Island,  and  two  in  New 
Jersey.  It  stands  at  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  which  is  here  appropriately 
known  as  East  River,  partly  in  allusion  to  the 
narrowness  of  its  channel  and  the  rapidity  of  its 
tide,  and  partly  in  contradistinction  to  North  Kiver 
as  a  second  pame  of  the  Hudson.  Between  B.  and 
New  York  there  are  numerous  ferries  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  on  which  ply  steam- 
boats every  few  minutes  by  day,  and  every  half-hour 
by  night.  In  1850,  the  population  was  96,838, 
having  been  36,233  in  1840,  and  15,396  in  1830.  B. 
was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1625,  and  is  thus 
several  years  older  than  Boston;  and  in  1776,  its 
neighbourhood  was  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  Occupying  comparatively  ele- 
vated groimd,  B.  commands  a  complete  view  of  the 
adjacent  waters  and  their  shores,  whUe,  notwith- 
standing its  inequalities  of  surface,  it  consists  chiefly 
of  straight  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
It  is  divided  into  wards,  and  governed  by  a  mayor 
and  a  board  of  aldermen.  B.  has  about  70  churches, 
several  flourishing  banks,  various  literary  institutions, 
and  numerous  seminaries  of  education — an  ample 
share,  in  short,  of  all  that  characterises  a  wealthy, 
populous,  and  intelligent  community.  .  It  possesses 
also  a  national  navy-yard,  which  embraces  40  acres 
of  land,  while  to  a  private  company  it  owes  a  wet- 
dock  for  the  largest  vessels,  the  most  extensive  in 
the  Union. 

BROOM,  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  species 
of  shrubs  of  the  closely  allied  genera  Gytims,  Genista, 
and  Spartium,  of  the  natural  order  Leguminosce, 
sub-order  Papilionacew — all  of  them  having  long 
slender  branches,  along  which  are  produced  axillary 
flowers.  The  genera  differ  in  the  form  of  the 
standard  (see  Papilionacbous  Flowers),  which 
is  roundish  in  Spartium,  broadly  ovate  in  Gytisus, 
and  oblongo-ovate  in  Genista,  whilst  Spartium  has 
also  an  acuminate  keel,  and  that  of  Gytims  is  very 
obtuse,  that  of  Genista  being  oblong,  and  not  wholly 
including  the  stamens  and  pistil.  The  legume  is 
many-seeded  in  aU,  the  caljrx  2-lipped,  and  the 
filaments  united  in  a  tube.— Common  B.  (Gytims 
acoparius,  the  trivial  name  being  from  the  Lat. 
smpce,  long  twigs,  or  a  besom)— which  has  by 
different  botanists  been  ranked  in  each  of  the 
genera  just  named,  although  it  possesses  the  char- 
acters above  assigned  to  Gytims,  but  has  recently 
been  made  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  under  the 
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name  of  Saroffia/mnus  scoparius,  or  communis — is  a 
weU-known  native  of  Britain  and  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  growing  in  dry  soUs,  aJid  ornamenting 
hedge-banks,  hOls,  and  bushy  places,  in  May  and 
June,  with  its  large  yellow  flowers,  which  are  on 
short  stalks,  drooping,  solitary,  but  produced  in 
considerable  number  along  the  straight  slender 
branchlets.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  plant  is  grace- 
ful. The  lower  leaves  have  three  oblong  leaflets, 
the  upper  ones,  or  bracts,  are  simple ;  the  branches 
are  angular  and  of  a  very  dark  green,  very  tough, 
and  much  in  use  for  making  besoms.  They  have 
also  been  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing;  and  their 
fibre  has  been  woven  into  a  coarse  strong  cloth, 
and  even  made  into  paper.      The  whole  plant  is 


Common  Broom : 
a,  flowering  branchlet;  6,  end  of  branchlet,  not  floweving, 
shewing  leaves  with  three  leaflets ;  c,  a  pod ;  d,  the  tube  of 
stamens  cut  open-, 

very  bitter,  with  a  peculiar  nauseous  taste  and 
smell  when  bruised.  The  young  tops  and  seeds 
are  used  in  medicine,  being  powerfully  diuretic,  and 
very  beneficial  in  some  kinds  of  dropsy.  They 
are  also  mildly  laxative,  and  in  large  doses  emetic. 
They  are  commonly  administered  in  the  form  of  a 
decoction.  B.  inhabits  colder  climates  than  furze, 
reaching  to  a  greater  elevation  on  mountains, 
and  being  found  beyond  the  northern  limit  of 
furze.  It  varies  in  size  from  a  very  humble  shrub 
to  one  of  20  or  even  30  feet  in  height,  and  when 
it  reaches  this  size,  the  wood  is  of  great  value  for 
the  finer  purposes  of  cabinet-makers  and  turners. 
— Irish  B.  [Gytisus  or  Sarothamnus  patens),  not 
unfrequent  as  an  ornamental  plant  in  British  shrub- 
beries, is  not  at  all  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  of  Spain 
and  Portugal. — Portugal  B.,  or  White  B.  {Gytisus 
alius),  a  native  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  is  very  often  planted  in  Britain  as 
an  ornamental  shrub,  and  is  much  admired  for 
the  beauty  of  its  fascicled  white  flowers,  which  are 
produced  upon  long  filiform  branches.  Its  leaves 
have  three  leaflets.  It  sometimes  attains  a  height 
of  15  or  20  feet. — Spaotsh  B.  {Spartium  jwnceum)  is 
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a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  generally  growing 
in  dry  soils  and  rooky  situations,  and  attaining  a 
height  of  8  feet  or  upwards.  Its  branches  are 
upright,  round,  and  rush-like,  a  characteristic  of 
"this  genus.  They  are  smooth,  and  bear  only  a  few 
small  simple  leaves,  which  soon  drop  off.  The  fibre 
of  the  brauohlets  is  much  used  in  some  parts  of 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  for  making  cloth,  ropes, 
&c.  In  the  south  of  France,  the  plant  is  cultivated 
on  dry  unproductive  soils.  The  branchlets  are 
made  into  bundles,  dried,  beaten,  steeped,  and 
washed,  in  order  to  the  separation  of  the  fibre." 
It  possesses  medical  properties  similar  to  those  of 
the  common  broom. — A  white-flowered  species  (S' 
monospermum),  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  British 
shrubberies,  grows  abundantly  on  the  loose  sands  of 
the  coasts  of  Spain,  and  produces  a  similar  fibre. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Earth  as  growing  in  great  abund- 
ance in  Africa  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Desert. 
Many  species  somewhat  resembling  these  are  occa- 
sionally to  be  seen  in  Britain  among  ornamental 
plants,  some  of  them  often  in  greenhouses.  The 
Canary  Isles  produce  some  remarkable  for  the 
fragrance  of  their  flowers.  The  name  B.  is  not 
given  to  those  species  of  Oytims  (q.  v.)  and  Genista 
(q.  V.)  which  do  not  display  in  a  marked  degree 
the  character  of  having  long  slender  twigs. — 
Butchbe's  B.  (q.  V.)  is  a  plant  of  an  entu^ely 
different  family. 

BROO'MRAPE.    See  OKOEANOHEa:. 

BRO'RA  BEDS  are  a  series  of  strata  occurring 
at  Brora,  a  village  in  Sutherlandshire,  of  the  same 
age  as  the  inferior  ooUte  of  Yorkshire.  They  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  occurrence  in  them  of  a 
seam  of  coal  of  good  quality  3^  feet  thick,  being  the 
thickest  stratum  of  true  coal  hitherto  discovered 
in  any  secondary  strata  in  Britain. 

BROSSBS,  Chaeles  de,  a  learned  French 
historian, .  was  bom  at  Dijon,  February  8,  1709. 
His  first  work  was  Lettres  sur  I'Etat  de  la  Ville 
d^fferadanemn,  the  result  of  a  tour  through  Italy 
ia  1739.  At  the  suggestion  of  his  friend  Buffon  the 
naturalist,  he  wrote  the  Histdre  des  Navigations 
anx  Terres  Australes  (1756),  in  which  he  described 
the  supposed  great  southern  continent  under  the 
several  names  MageUania,  Australia,  and  Polynesia. 
The  last  two  of  these  names,  now  commonly  used, 
were  first  employed  by  Brosses.  His  next  work  was 
Du  Gulte  des  Dieuxn  FUiches,  &c.  (1760).  It  was 
followed  by  a  Traiti  de  la  Formation  Mecanique  des 
Langues  (1765),  which,  in  spite  of  many  errors,  con- 
tains not  a  few  novel  and  ingenious  observations 
and  conjectures.  During  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  B.  was  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  supply 
the  lacimes  in  the  works  of  SaUust ;  and  having 
collected  about  700  fragments  by  this  historian,  he 
published,  with  such  interpolations  as  he  deemed 
necessary,  the  Histoire  de  la  Bipahlique  Rmnaine 
dans  le  cours  du  SeptUme  Siide,  par  Salhiste  (1777). 
B.  died  as  president  of  the  parliament  of  Bur- 
gundy, May  7,  1777.  His  letters  from  Italy,  under 
Bie  title  Italie  U  y  a  cent  Ans,  were  edited  and 
republished  by  his  son  Een6,  Count  de  Brosses, 
in  1834. 

BROTH  is  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  vegetable 
and  animal  substances  in  water.  It  is  customary 
to  use  more  or  less  meat,  generally  ox-flesh,  with 
bone,  and  certain  vegetables,  as  cabbage,  greens, 
turnips,  carrots,  pease,  beans,  onions,  &o.  The  whole 
are  mixed  togethey  in  cold  water,  heat  slowly 
applied,  and  the  materials  allowed  to  simmer  for 
some  hours.  The  meat  yields  up  certain  ingre- 
dients, wMlst  others  are  retained  in  the  residual 
flesh.    The  foUovping  table  will  illustrate  this. 


LoavGi  in  tho  BoUod  Meat. 

Fibrin. 

Coagulated  albumen. 

Gelatinous  tiaeue. 

Fat. 

Nervous  matter. 


Ox-flesh  heated  with  water 

Yields  to  tbo  Water. 

Albuminous  matter. 
Gelatine. 
Kreatine. 
Extractive  matters  or 

Osmazome. 
Lactic  acid. 
Salts. 
Fat. 
Saccharine  matter. 

The  vegetables  yield  albuminous  constituents,  colour- 
ing and  mucilaginous  matter,  and  volatile  oHa  and 
salts. 

The  real  nutritive  material  present  in  broth  is  less 
than  is  generally  thought,  though  it  aids  in  satis- 
fying the  cravings  of  the  appetite.  To  invalids, 
however,  the  form  of  broth  known  as  Beef-tea 
(q.  V.)  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  aflFords  the  weak 
and  sickly  stomach  a  light  palatable  article  of  diet 
at  a  time  when  stronger  food  would  do  the  weak- 
ened system  much  harm.    See  NnTRiiiON'. 

BRO'THERHOODS,  RBLloiotis.  These  were 
societies  instituted  for  pious  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses, and  were  numerous  in  the  middle  ages. 
Their  origin  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  desire 
which  then  prevailed  to  imitate  the  spiritual  orders. 
They  were  usually  founded  at  first  without  eccle- 
siastical authorisation,  on  account  of  which,  several 
of  the  confraternities  that  either  did  not  seek 
or  did  not  obtain  the  recognition  of  the  church, 
assumed  the  character  of  sects,  and  were  suspected 
of  heresy.  To  this  class,  among  others,  belonged 
the  Beguines  and  Beghards  (q.  v.),  the  Brothers  and 
Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit  (see  below),  the  Apostolic 
Brethren  (q.  v.),  the  Flagellants  (q.  v.),  who,  toler- 
ated by  the  church  for  a  while,  at  last  incurred 
its  displeasure,  and  were  severely  persecuted.  We 
may  also  reckon  among  religious  B.  the  old  build- 
ing corporations,  from  which  sprang  the  order  of 
Freemasons,  the  religious  character  of  whose  secret 
societies  indicated,  in  the  opinion  of  the  church,  a 
pecidiarly  dangerous  gnosis  and  symbolism.  Others 
coming  into  existence  under  ecclesiastical  over- 
sight, or  at  least  being  confirmed  by  the  church, 
had  no  arcana,  but  were  simply  dedicated  to  the 
promotion  of  religion,  either  by  the  imposition  of 
new  penances,  the  acceptance  of  new  and  severer 
devotions,  or  the  assisting  of  strangers,  travellers, 
the  unprotected,  the  oppressed,  the  destitute,  and  the 
sick.  Nor  can  we  refuse  our  admiration  and  appro- 
bation to  such  self-denying  fraternities,  when  we 
remember  how  defective  were  the  early  commimities 
in  charitable  institutions.  They  were  most  numer- 
ous in  Italy,  Rome  alone  boasting  more  than  a 
hundred. 

Bbotheks  Aim  SiSTKRS  01'  IHB  Fkee  Spirit, 
a  sect  which  sprang  up  in  the  Rhine  country 
during  the  13th  c,  and  afterwards  spread  into 
France  and  Italy.  It  grounded  its  pecidiarities 
on  the  biblical  doctrine,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a 
spirit  of  'freedom.'  Misunderstanding  the  true 
nature  of  spiritual  freedom,  the  members  of  this 
sect  conceived  themselves  released  not  only  from 
the  thraldom  of  the  church,  but  also  from  the 
obhgations  of  morality.  They  set  aside  the  mar- 
riage-tie, and  indulged  in  licentiousness.  A  few 
even  maintained  that  the  deeds  of  the  body  could 
not  possibly  affect  the  soul.  Intellectually,  they 
are  said  to  have  been  given  to  Pantheism.  The 
S3mods  of  Cologne  in  1306,  and  of  Treves  in  1310, 
decreed  their  suppression,  and  in  the  persecutions 
which  ensued,  they  appear  to  have  been  completely 
dispersed. 

The  Bketheen  or  Social  Life,  Brethren  of 
THE  Common  Lot,  or  Brethren  as  Good  Will 
(also  called  Hiebonymitbs  and  Grbboeians,  from 
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Hieronymus  and  Gregory  the  Great,  ■whom  they 
claimed  as  patrons),  a  fraternity  founded  about 
1376  by  Geert  Groote  (b.  at  Deventer,  1340— 
d.  1384),  andFlorentiusEadewin  (b.  1350,  at  Leerdam, 
in  South  Holland— d.  1400).  This  society- which 
professed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  earliest  Christian 
communities,  and  was  in  several  respects  a  fore- 
runner of  the  subsequently  formed  societies  of 
United  Brethren,  now  sometimes  styled  Moravians 
— was  composed  of  persons  who  sought  after  pious 
and  spiritual  exercises  without  any  conventional 
distinctions  of  order,  &c.  Community  of  goods, 
ascetic  habits,  industry,  care  of  the  education  of 
young  persons,  and  the  use  of  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage in  divine  service,  were  some  of  the  chief 
points  insisted  on  by  the  brethren,  who  were  not 
fettered  by  monastic  or  any  other  vows.  Perfect 
community  of  goods  was  a  rule  of  their  societies. 
Despite  the  persecutions  which  they  suffered  from 
the  mendicant  friars,  they  were  recognised  and 
sanctioned  by  several  popes  and  by  the  Council  of 
Constance.  They  became  most  numerous  ia  the 
Netherlands  and  North  Germany,  but  also  spread 
themselves  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Portugal,  so  that, 
in  1430,  they  reckoned  more  than  130  societies. 
The  last  was  founded  at  Cambray  in  1505.  Several 
brotherhoods  of  Gregorians  assisted  in  the  Eefonna- 
tion.  In  other  cases,  their  institutions  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jesuits.  Though  the  original  founders 
of  these  societies  were  opposed  to  all  learning  and 
science  which  was  not  purely  moral  and  practical, 
their  followers  rendered  most  important  services  to 
popular  education,  having  free  schools  in  connection 
with  many  of  their  houses,  supporting  students  at 
other  schools,  and  distributing  useful  books.  They 
have,  indeed,  been  not  incorrectly  described  as 
pioneers  of  the  Reformation.  After  the  revival 
of  learning  in  Italy,  the  Brethren  of  Social  Life 
entered  into  the  spiritual  activity  of  the  time.  The 
most  important  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
society  were  Gerhard  Zerbold  of  Zutphen,  Thomas- 
a-ICempis,  and  the  learned  Cardinal  Nicholas  Cusa. 
■ — Female  societies,  of  a  similar  character,  sprung 
up  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  the  Brethren  of 
Social  Life.  At  the  head  of  each  was  a  superior 
or  directress,  who  was  styled  the  Martha. 

BRO'THERS,  a  name  given  to  a  group  of  six 
or  eight  rocky  islets  immediately  outside  the  Strait 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  varying  in  height  from  250  to 
350  feet.  They  lie  off  the  African  coast  about  9 
miles  south  of  the  island  Perim,  now  occupied 
by  England.  Of  the  loftiest  point,  the  lat.  and 
long,  respectively  are,  12°  28'  N.,  and  43°  22'  E.— 
Brothers  is  also  the  name  given  to  three  isolated 
mountains  near  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales, 
between  Harrington  Inlet  to  the  south,  and  Port 
Macquarie  to  the  north,  or  between  lat.  32°  and 
314°  o.    They  are  valuable  as  landmarks. 

BROTHERS,  Law  of  Descent  among.  In 
the  law  of  England,  this  was  immediate,  without 
reference  to  the  parent  as  the  commune  vinculum; 
but  by  the  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  o.  106,  a.  5,  it  is  enacted 
that  no  brother  or  sister  shall  be  considered  to 
inherit  immediately  from  his  or  her  brother  or 
sister,  but  every  such  descent  shall  be  traced 
through  the  parent.    See  Inheritance. 

BROTHERS,  Lay,  an  inferior  class  of  monks, 
not  in  holy  orders,  but  bound  by  monastic  rules, 
and  employed  as  servants  in  monasteries  (q.  v.). 

BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS  OF  CHARITY. 
Under  these  names,  there  exist  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  two  widely  ramified  beneficent  societies, 
for  the  nursing  of  the  poor  and  sick  in  hospitals, 
without  distinction  of  faith,  rank,  or  nation.  The 
order  of  the  Brothers  of  Charity,  or  Compassionate 
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Brothers,  was  established  in  1540,  at  SeviUe,  in 
Spain,  by  the  Portuguese  John  di  Dio  (died  1550), 
wlio  had  served  ia  Africa  under  Charles  V.  The 
funds  for  the  purpose  were  obtained  by  begging. 
The  primitive  object  of  the  society  was  the  care  of 
the  sick,  and  the  reformation  of  women  of  immoral 
character:  it  was  composed  of  lay-members,  under 
no  rule.  In  the  year  1572,  the  order  received  the 
papal  recognition,  and  was  subjected  to  the  rule  of 
St  Augustine.  All  the  privileges  of  the  mendicant 
orders  were  conceded  to  it  in  the  year  1624,  and  it 
was  then  divided  into  a  Spanish  congregation,  with 
a  major-general  in  Granada,  and  an  Italian  or 
extra-Spanish  congregation,  with  a  major-general  in 
Rome.  To  the  latter  belong  also  the  Brothers  of 
Charity  in  Switzerland,  Germany  (where  Austria 
is  their  chief  seat),  Poland,  the  Netherlands,  France, 
and  other  countries.  The  European  members  of 
the  order  clothe  themselves  in  black ;  the  extra- 
European,  who  are  under  a  separate  general  of  their 
order  in  America,  wear  brown.  Their  services  to 
distressed  humanity  continue  to  be  held  in  high 
estimation.  The  Sisters  of  Charity,  formerly  also, 
on  account  of  their  dress,  called  Oray  Sisters — inde- 
pendent associations  of  unmarried  Christian  females, 
for  the  alleviation  of  himian  suffering,  especially 
for  the  tending  of  the  sick  and  the  poor — ^were 
first  called  into  existence  in  France,  in  1634,  by 
Vincent  de  Paul  (born  1576),  greatly  assisted  by  the 
noble-hearted  and  self-devoted  widow,  Le  Gras, 
by  birth  De  Marilao.  The  society  was  recognised 
in  1655  by  Clement  IX.,  and  in  1685  already 
numbered  224  convents.  The  French  Revolution 
sorely  interrupted  the  abundant  and  benevolent 
labours  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  by  the  suppression 
and  proscription  of  their  convents  in  France;  but 
Napoleon  restored  the  order  in  1807  by  the  convo- 
cation of  a  General  Chapter  of  the  scattered  sisters, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Empress  Mother,  and 
by  the,  grant  of  the  necessary  fimds;  and  there 
exist  at  present  more  than  300  associations  in 
France,  where,  in  the  villages,  elementary  education 
is  in  great  part  conducted  by  them.  They  attend 
the  sick  in  all  the  great  hospitals.  There  exists  in 
Germany  a  Roman  Cathohc  association  of  unmarried 
females,  not  bound  by  conventual  rales,  and  pos- 
sessing the  right  of  withdrawing  from  the  associa- 
tion at  pleasure,  but  placed  under  a  strict  super- 
vision, and  occupied  in  the  same  duties  as  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  The  Institute  of  Deaconesses 
(q.  V.)  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  is  of  a  very  similar  character. 

BROTHERS,  Richard,  a  fanatic,  whose  pro- 
phecies and  writings  excited  an  unusual  sensation 
in  his  day,  was  at  one  time  a  lieutenant  in  the 
British  navy,  which  he  quitted  in  1789.  Refusing, 
from  conscientious  scruples,  to  take  the  requisite 
oath  to  enable  him  to  receive  his  half-pay,  he  was 
reduced  to  great  distress,  and  ultimately  placed  in 
the  workhouse.  Dating  his  first  call  from  1790,  he 
announced  himself,  in  1793,  the  apostle  of  a  new 
religion,  '  the  Nephew  of  the  Almighty,  and  Prince 
of  the  Hebrews,  appointed  to  lead  them  to  the  land 
of  Canaan.'  In  1794,  he  published  a  book,  in  two 
parts,  entitled  A  Bevealed  Knowledge  of  the  Prophecies 
and  Times,  &c. ;  and,  in  1795,  an  Exposition  of  the 
Trinity.  He  was  the  author  of  several  other  pub- 
lications, marked  by  a  strange  mixture  of  reason 
and  insanity.  In  consequence  of  prophesying  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
monarchy,  he  was  committed  to  Newgate,  but  soon 
liberated.  Some  of  his  political  predictions,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  continent, 
were  either  altogether  or  partially  fulfilled;  and 
many  persons  were  induced  to  sell  their  goods,  and 
prepare  to  accompany  him  to  his  New  Jerusalem, 
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which  was  to  he  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Jordan,  where  he  was  to  arrive  in  the  year  1793. 
His  disciples  were  not  confined  to  the  poor  and 
ignorant,  but  even  men  of  ability  and  education 
were  deluded  into  believing  in  him,  two  of  the 
most  eminent  being  Nathaniel  Brassey  Halhed, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  the  orientalist,  and  Sharp,  ^  the  cele- 
brated engraver.  As  a  dangerous  lunatic,  he  was 
at  length,  by  order  of  government,  committed  to 
Bedlam,  but  released  April  14,  180G,  and  died 
January  25,  1824. 

BROUGHAM,  Henry,  Lord  Brougham  and 
Vaux,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  19th  September 
1778.  His  father,  Mr  Henry  Brougham,  was  the 
descendant  of  an  ancient  family  in  Westmoreland, 
and  his  mother,  Eleonora  Syme,  who  was  if  woman 
of  much  talent,  was  a  niece  of  Bobertson  the 
^  historian.  B.  received  his  education  at  the  High 
School,  and  afterwards  at  the  imiversity,  of  Edm- 
burgh.  He  gave  early  promise  of  future  ability, 
some  mathematical  papers  written  by  him  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  having  been  considered  worthy  of 
publication  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Society. 
He  spent  some  time  in  travelling  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  in  1800  was  admitted  to  the  Scotch  bar. 
In  company  with  Jeffrey,  Horner,  and  Sydney 
Smith,  B.'s  first  public  efforts  were  given  to  the 
service  of  the  Edinburgh  Bemevi,  and  he  contributed 
to  it  some  of  its  most  powerful  articles.  His 
liberal  political  views  excluded  him  from  the  hope 
of  promotion  in  Scotland,  and  a  character  which 
he  had  acqiured  for  eccentricity  and  indiscretion, 
excluded  him  from  aU  legal  practice,  except  the 
unremunerative  practice  of  the  criminal  courts. 
After  seven  years  of  vain  attendance  in  the  courts 
at  Edinburgh,  he  betook  himself  to  a  field  more 
worthy  of  his  ambition,  and  in  1808  passed  at  the 
English  bar. 

In  London,  B.  first  attracted  pu.blic  notice  by  the 
admirable  appearance  he  made  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  he  was  employed  on 
behalf  of  certain  Liverpool  merchants  to  ask  the 
repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council.  Soon  after  this, 
in  1810,  he  entered  parUament,  and  vrithin  a  few 
months  of  the  time  of  taking  his  seat,  brought  in 
and  carried  his  first  public  measure — an  act  making 
participation  in  the  slave-trade  felony.  He  was 
welcomed  by  the  opposition  leaders,  to  whose  party 
he  had  attached  himself,  as  a  most  powerful  assist- 
ant in  their  attacks  upon  the  government.  B.  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  repefl  of  the  obnoxious 
Orders  in  Council  shortly  before  the  general  election 
of  1812,  and  then  ventured  to  contest,  along  with 
another  A^Tiig,  the  membership  for  Liverpool  against 
Canning  and  another  Tory.  He  was  defeated,  and 
remained  without  a  seat  in  parliament ,  till  1816, 
when  he  was  returned  for  Winchelsea,  and  again 
became  an  active  member  of  the  opposition.  By 
this  time  he  had  also  established  some  reputation 
in  the  courts  of  law.  He  never,  indeed,  acquired  a 
very  large  practice,  but  he  repeatedly  distinguished 
himseK  by  speeches  of  great  vigour  and  ability 
in  the  defence  of  persons  prosecuted  for  Ubel 
by  the  crown.  His  most  famous  appearance  as 
an  advocate,  however,  was  in  defence  of  Queen 
Caroline,  when,  along  with  Denman,  he  defended 
the  injured  queen  with  unequalled  courage  and 
disinterestedness,  at  the  cost,  as  both  well  knew, 
of  exclusion,  for  years  to  come,  from  all  professional 
advancement.  But  his  eloquence  and  boldness, 
though  they  forfeited  for  him  the  favour  of  the 
crown,  gained  him  that  of  the  people,  and  for  the 
ten  years    between  1820   and   1830,  B.  was    the 

rular  idol.    He  made  no  bad  use  of  his  power. 
1822,  he  used  it,  though  in  vain,  in  support  of 
a  scheme  of  national  education;  and  to  his  activity 


is  owing,  in  great  measure,  the  establishment  of 
the  Loudon  University,  of  the  first  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, and  of  the  Society  for  the  DiSusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  In  1830,  B.  deUvered  a  most  power- 
ful speech  against  slavery,  and  in  consequence  of 
it — as  he  himself  believes — was  invited  to  stand, 
and  returned,  as  member  for  the '  great  popular 
constituency  of  the  county  of  York.  The  aristo- 
cratically disposed  Whigs  would — had  they  dared 
— have  excluded  B.  from  the  Reform  ministry;  but, 
in  addition  to  having  enormous  jiopulari^,  he  was 
virtually  their  leader  in  debate  in  the  Commons, 
and  was  thus,  in  spite  of  his  unmanageableness,  indis- 
pensable. After  various  intrigues,  B.  was  offered, 
and  was  persuaded,  against  both  his  interests  and 
liis  inclinations,  to  accept  a  peerage  and  the  chan- 
cellorship. He  took  his  seat  in  the  Lords  in 
November  1830,  and  assisted  very  materially  in 
carrying  through  that  House  the  great  measures 
then  proposed  by  the  liberal  ministers.  He  shared 
in  the  general  unpopularity  which  afterwards 
attached  to  them,  and  when  they  were  dismissed  by 
WiUiam  IV.  in  1834,  B.  left  oflSoe,  never  to  return 
to  it.  Since  that  time,  he  has  held  in  the  Upper 
House  a  position  as  nearly  analogous  as  may  be 
to  that  foriuerly  held  by  him  in  the  Commons, 
criticising  freely  the  conduct  of  successive  admin- 
istrations, and  steadily  forwarding  every  measure 
for  social  progress. 

It  win  be  as  a  law-reformer  that  B.  wiU  be  best 
remembered.  He  took  up  Romilly's  uncompleted 
task,  of  carrying  into  practice  the  ameliorations 
suggested  by  Bentham.  His  efforts  in  this  direction 
began  as  early  as  1816,  when  he  introduced  into 
parliament  a  biQ  to  remove  various  defects  in  the 
law  of  libel.  In  1827,  in  a  memorable  speech  which 
occupied  six  hours  in  delivery,  B.  enumerated  the 
defects  in  nearly  every  branch  of  English  law,  and 
made  ,  proposals  for  'dealing  with  law-reform  on  a 
proper  scale.-  These,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
met  with  little  encouragement.  It  has  been  the  for- 
tune of  many  of  his  measures  to  be  cai-ried  after- 
wards, in  a  mutilated  fonn,  by  other  hands.  After 
he  left  office,  B.  also  succeeded  in  carrying  various 
reforms  in  the  law,  among  which  may  be  noted 
some  very  extensive  changes  in  the  law  of  evidence. 
Among  the  measures  proposed  by  B.,  but  left  for 
future  law-reformers  to  carry,  were  biUs  for  the  codi- 
fication of  the  criminal  law,  for  the  establishment 
in  England  of  a  system  of  pubhc  prosecutors,  and 
for  the  giving  of  compensation  to  parties  acquitted. 
Lord  B.'s  acts  and  bills,  as  well  those  regarding  the 
slave-trade,  education,  and  other  public  questions, 
as  those  touching  on  law-reform,  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  by  Sir  J.  E.  Eardley  Wilmot 
(Lend.,  Longman,  1857).  The  large  well-filled 
volume  which  they  form  is  the  most  fitting  monu- 
ment that  could  be  preserved  of  the  activity, 
perseverance,  and  public  spirit  of  the  man. 

As  an  orator,  more  especially  as  a  debater  in 
parliament,  B.  was,  among  the  men  of  his  time, 
inferior  only  to  Canning.  He  was  wont,  however, 
to  indulge  in  his  speeches  in  too  large  an  admixtmre 
of  exciting  elements ;  argument  was  mingled  with 
fiery  declamation;  ridicule,  sarcasm,  invective,  were 
freely  used;  and  these  he  dealt  out  with  a  vehe- 
mence and  energy  that  at  times  carried  h\m  far 
beyond  bounds.  The  power  of  ready,  rapid,  and 
forcible  diction  was  eminently  his.  La  many  other 
fields  besides  oratory,  B.  has  won  a  high  reputa- 
tion. He  has  cultivated  mathematical  and  physical 
science  with  success,  and  has  ventured  upon  the 
domain  of  metaphysics,  and  even  of  theology. 
His  miscellaneous  writings  are  of  gi-eat  extent 
and  upon  an  almost  incredible  variety  of  sub- 
jects.   They  were,  however,  intended  more  to  serve 
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purposes  of  the  moment,  than  as  permanent  addi- 
tions to  owe  literature;  and  though  they  display 
great  powers  of  rapid  comprehension  and  nervous 
clear  exposition,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  are 
indebted  to  their  author  for  any  new  truths  in 
politics  or  morals,  or  any  original  discoveries  in 
science.  The  honours  due  to  men  of  letters  B.  has 
not  failed  to  acquire,  having  successively  been  made 
Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University,  President  of 
University  College,  London,  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  lastly,  D.C.L.  of  Oxford. 

Lord  B.  took  a  warin  interest  in  legal  and  social 
reform.  While  not  engaged  in  parliament,  he 
resided  chiefly  at  Cannes,  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  he  died,  May  7,  1868.  His  lordship  married, 
in  1819,  Mary  Anne  Eden,  the  granddaughter  of  a 
baronet  in  the  county  of  Durham.  The  issue  of  this 
marriage  was  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  died  in 
infancy,  and  the  other  before  reaching  womanhood. 
The  patent  of  the  title  was  extended,  so  as  to  make 
the  peerage  descend  to  the  family  of  a  brother  of 
Lord  Brougham. 

BROU'GHTY-FERRY,  a  village  of  Forfarshire, 
on  the  Firth  of  Tay,  4  miles  east  of  Dundee. 
Pop.  2772.  It  is  connected  by  a  raUway-ferry  over 
the  firth,  here  a  mile  broad,  with  Ferry-Port-on- 
Craig,  in  Fifeshire;  by  which  communication  the 
Dundee  and  Arbroath  and  the  Edinburgh,  Perth, 
and  Dundee  Railways  are  brought  into  conjunction. 
It  is  a  watering-place,  and  has  cod  and  other  white 
fisheries.  On  the  shore  stands  an  ancient  castle, 
long  in  ruins,  but  lately  repaired  as  a  means  of 
defence  for  the  entrance  to  the  river  Tay. 

BROU'SSA,  or  BOU'RSA,  the  ancient  Prusa, 
where  the  kings  of  Bithynia  usually  resided,  situ- 
ated in  lat.  27°  N.,  long.  40°  E.,,at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olympus,  in  Asia  Mmor.  Prusa  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  waged 
war  with  Croesus  or  Cyrus.  Seifeddulat,  of  the  race 
of  Hamadan,  took  it  in  336  of  the  Hegira,  but  it  was 
retaken  by  the  Greek  emperor  in  947  A.  D.  In  1356, 
Oroan,  son  of  Otbman,  the  second  emperor  of 
Turkey,  captured  it,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his 
empire,  and  it  continued  so  until  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  Mohammed  II.  in  1453. 

B.  is  most  pleasantly  situated,  facing  a  beauti- 
ful and  luxuriant  plain,  covered  for  many  miles 
with  plantations  of  mulberry-trees.  The  city  and 
suburbs  are  about  six  miles  ia  circumference.  The 
town  is  divided  from  the  eastern  suburb  by  a 
deep  channel  or  vale,  over  which  there  are  several 
bridges,  one  of  them — with  shops  on  each  side — 
being  90  paces  long  and  16  broad.  The  streets  are 
remarkably  clean,  and  the  bazaars  very  good,  being 
supphed  with  European  goods  from  Constantiaople. 
The  population  of  B.  is  estimated  at  85,000  souls, 
of  whom  about  2500  are  Armenians.  It  contains  a 
great  number  of  mosques,  some  of  which  are  very 
fine  buildings.  The  silks  of  B.  are  much  esteemed 
in  the  European  markets,  and  great  quantities  are 
exported  every  year  to  France,  Constantinople,  and 
Smyrna.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  a  kind  of 
silk,  like  satin,  mostly  striped,  which  is  used  for  the 
iinder-garment  of  the  oriental  dress ;  also  a  material 
from  silk  and  flax  used  chiefly  for  shirts ;  and  a  sort 
of  gauze,  called  '  brunjuke,'  which  is  much  worn  by 
the  Turkish  ladies  for  under-garments.  A  great 
quantity  of  British  manufactured  goods,  such  as 
Manchester  'twists,'  'gray  calicoes,'  'prints,'  'zebras,' 
&c.,  are  imported  into  B.,  the  goods  being  landed  at 
Constantinople,  and  thence  conveyed  overland  to 
Broussa.  It  is  the  ofiicial  residence  of  a  Turkish 
pasha,  and  the  seat  of  a  Turkish  tribunal.  B.  is 
subject  to  frequent  earthquakes.  In  ancient  times, 
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it  was    famous  for  its  thermal   baths,  or  'royal 
waters,'  as  they  were  called,  which  stiU  exist. 

BROUSSAIS,  FBAjygois  Joseph  Victor,  the 
founder  of  the  school  of  medicine,  was  bom  at  St 
Malo,  December  17,  1772,  and  in  early  life,  after 
studying  at  Dinon,  served  for  a  time  first  in  the 
navy,  and  then  in  the  army.  In  1820,  he  was 
appointed  first  professor  at  the  military  hospital  of 
Val-de-Grace.  In  1832,  he  became  Professor  of 
General  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Institute.  He  died  at  his  country 
residence  at  Vitry,  November  17,  1838.  In  1841,  a 
statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  court  of 
Val-de-Graoe.  B.'s  peoidiar  views  are  ably  explained 
in  bis  chief  works — ^the  Histoire  des  Phlegmasies  ou 
Infiammatkms  Ghromques  (1808),  and  Uxamen  de  la 
Doelrme  MHkale  gin^ralement  adopUe  (1816),  which 
•assert  the  following  principles :  that  life,  is  sustained 
only  by  excitation;  that  this  excitation  may  be 
either  too  strong  (surexcUation)  or  too  weak  \ady- 
namie),  the  latter  case,  however,  being  far  less 
frequent  than  the  former.  These  abnormal  condi- 
tions of  surexcitation  and  adynamie  at  first  manifest 
themselves  in  a  specific  organ  of  the  body;  but 
afterwards,  by  sympathy,  are  extended  to  other 
organs ;  that  is,  all  leases  are  originally  local,  and 
become  general  only  by  sympathy  of  the  several 
organs.  The  organs  most  subject  to  disease  are  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  therefore  gastro-enteritis 
(inflaiomation  of  the  stomach  and  the  intestines)  is 
the  basis  of  pathology;  consequently,  B.  resorted 
to  local  phlebotomy — especially  the  application  of 
numerous  leeches  to  the  region  of  the  abdomen — 
as  a  remedy  in  fevers  and  various  diseases.  His 
theory  and  practice  gained  many  adherents  in 
France,  who  took  the  name  of  the  'Physiological 
School.'  But  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  physiology 
has  demonstrated  that  the  views  of  B.  were  one- 
sided and  exaggerated.  Yet  they  have  not  been 
without  use  in  pathology,  as  they  have  led  to  a 
more  careful  study  of  pathological  anatomy  and 
physiological  sympathies,  and  to  a  more  exact  obser- 
vation of  the  so-called  specific  morbid  processes  of 
which  the  existence  was  denied  by  B.  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Montfegre,  Notice  Sistorique  sur  la  Vie,  les 
Travawx,  el  les  Opinions  de  Broussais. — His  son, 
Casimie  B.,  born  1803,  professor  at  Val-de-Grace 
(1833),  is  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Broussais  system, 
and  is  the  writer  of  a  work.  Hygiene- Morale,  based 
on  phrenology. 

BROUSSONE'TIA.    See  Mtoberky. 

BROWN,  Charles  Broceden,  a  celebrated 
American  novelist,  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Janu- 
ary 17,  1771.  His  early  education  was  caorried  on 
under  the  care  of  Mr  Robert  Proud,  author  of  the 
History  of  Pennsylvania.  Afterwards  he  studied  for 
the  law,  but  the  licence  which  he  had  already  given 
to  his  imagination  induced  an  unconquerable  aver- 
sion to  legal  pursuits,  and  he  consequently  betook 
himself  to  literature.  The  French  Revolution  exer- 
cised on  him,  as  on  many  other  ardent  spirits,  a 
considerable  influence ;  several  of  his  writings  at 
this  period  being  penetrated  with  the  new  thoughts 
and  sentiments  which  sprung  out  of  that  great  con- 
vulsion. In  1798,  he  published  Wieland,  the  first  of 
his  remarkable  fictions;  and  in  1799,  Ormond,  or  the 
Secret  Witness.  His  next  production  was  Arthur 
Mervyn,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Year  1793 — the  fatal 
year  of  yellow-fever  in  Philadelphia.  In  1801 
appeared  Edgar  Huntly,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Sleep- 
walker, '  a  romance  presenting  a  greater  variety  of 
wild  and  picturesque  adventure,  vidth  more  copious 
delineations  of  natural  scenery,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  his  other  works.' — Prescott.    This  was  followed 
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in  the  same  year  by  Olara  Howard,  and  in  1804  by 
Jane  Talbot,  first  printed  in  England.  He  died  of 
consumption  in  1810. 

Besides  the  writings  which  have  been  enumerated, 
B.  composed  a  niunber  of  political  pamphlets,  con- 
tributed to  various  literary  magazines,  and  founded 
three  or  four  periodicals  himself.  The  author  who 
exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  the  development 
of  his  genius  was  Godwin,  whom  he  occasionally 
imitated,  while  Godwin  himself,  on  the  other  baud, 
acknowledged  his  obligations  to  B.,  and  warmly 
admired  him.  The  most  striking  quality  of  his  mind 
is  its  ingenmty,  both  imaginative  and  psychological. 
He  invents  incidents  and  analyses  feelings  with 
remarkable  subtlety,  but  his  success  is  somewhat 
marred  by  bis  extravagant  departure  from  the 
realities  of  everyday-life. 

BROWSr,  John,  of  Haddington,  once  the  most 
popular,  and  still  among  the  moat  revered,  theo- 
logical writers  in  Scotland,  was  born  in  1722  at 
Carpow,  near  Abemethy,  in  Perthshire.  Deprived 
of  both  his  parents  when  only  11  years  of  age,  he 
became  assistant  to  a  venerable  and  pious  shepherd, 
named  John  Ogilvie,  who  tended  his  flock  among 
the  neighbouring  hills,  and  nursed  the  religious 
ardour  of  the  boy's  heart.  B.,  however,  aspired  to 
be  wise  as  well  as  good.  His  thirst  for  learning 
was  insatiable,  and  the  most  romantic  yet  well- 
accredited  stories  illustrative  of  this  are  related  by 
his  biographers.  While  still  a  friendless  'herd 
laddie,'  he  had  made  great  progress  in  a  self- 
acquired  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latia.  The 
extent  of  his  acquisitions,  even  at  this  early  time, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  the  country- 
people  round  about  believed  he  was  in  league  with 
the  devH,  and  that  he  had  pledged  his  soul  for 
unhallowed  lore.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life, '  he 
knew  nine  or  ten  languages,  classical,  oriental,  and 
modern,  and  had  amassed  vast  stores  of  Puritan, 
Scottish,  and  Dutch  divinity.'  After  a  brief  career  as 
a  pedlar — an  employment  which  EngHsh  readers  will 
understand  from  Wordsworth's  Excursion  was  neither 
mean  nor  degrading — B.  became  a  volunteer  in  a 
regiment  of  militia  raised  in  Fifeshire  during  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  and  in  1747,  schoolmaster  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kinross.  During  the  vacations 
of  his  school,  he  studied  philosophy  and  divinity 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Associate  Synod,  and 
the  superintendence  of  the  Eev.  Ebenezer  Erskine 
and  James  Fisher.  In  1750,  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Secession  Church  at  Haddington.  Perhaps. a 
more  faithful,  industrious,  and  holy  minister  never 
laboured  in  Scotland.  David  Hume  was  once  pre- 
vailed upon  to  go  and  hear  him,  and  the  criticism 
of  the  great  sceptic  was  :  '  That  old  man  preaches 
as  if  Christ  were  at  his  elbow.'  Although  self- 
educated,  he  had  little  of  the  narrowness  which 
culture  so  obtained  generally  brings  alongwith  it ; 
he  corresponded  on  friendly  terms  with  Episcopa- 
lians, and  often  expressed  a  warm  affection  for  aU 
true  Christians.  Although  himself  a  sound  Presby- 
terian, and  a  tolerably  strict  Calvinist, '  the  love  of 
the  Lord'  was  his  real  and  ultimate  test  of  a  man's 
orthodoxy.  In  1758,  B.  flrst  appeared  as  an  author. 
His  work  was  entitled  A  Help  for  the  Ignorant, 
&c.  In  1765,  he  published  his  famous  Ohrislian 
Journal,  in  which  the  common  events  of  life  are 
richly  but  quaintly,  and  perhaps  somewhat  artifi- 
cially, spiritualised.  In  1768,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  under  the  Associate  Synod,  and 
in  the  same  year  issued  his  valuable  Dictionary  of 
{he  Holy  Bible.  In  1771  appeared  his  History  of  tlie 
Ghurck  from  the  Birth  of  the  Saviour — a  work  good 
enough  for  cottage-reading,  but  possessing  no  merit 
otherwise ;  and  m  1778,  The  Self-interpreting  Bible. 
This  last  is  B.'s  magnum  opus,  and  has  been  amaz- 


ingly popular  in  Scotland ;  even  high  dignitaries 
of  the  English  Church  have  praised  and  recom- 
mended it.  Besides  these  works,  B.  published 
a  great  variety  of  sermons,  tracts,  &c.,  which  had 
an  extensive  popularity.  He  died  on  the  19th  June 
1787. 

BROWN,  John,  D.D.,  grandson  of  the  former, 
was  bom  12th  July"  1784,  near  Whitburn,  Linlith- 
gowshire. He  studied  at  Edinburgh  University, 
and  afterwards  at  the  theological  haJl  of  the  Seces- 
sion Church  in  Selkirk.  In  1806  he  was  ordained 
to  the  pastorate  of  a  church  in  Biggar,  a  small 
town  in  Lanarkshire,  where  he  laboured  for  fifteen 
years,  employing  his  leisure  hours  in  those  studies 
which  subsequently  enabled  him  to  take  a  high 
rank  as  a  biblical  expositor.  In  1822  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Kose  Street  Church,  Edinburgh,  and  in 
1829  to  Broughton  Place  Church  in  the  same  city. 
In  1834  he  was  appointed  professor  of  pastoral  and 
exegetical  theology  ia  connection  with  the  Associate 
Synod.  He  died  13th  October  1858.  As  a  preacher, 
Dr  B.  was  among  the  first  of  his  time.  For  clear- 
ness of  Scriptural  exposition,  chaste  and  powerful 
language,  and  majestic  ardour  and  earnestness  of 
manner,  he  had  no  equal  in  his  denomination,  and 
no  superior  in  Scotland.  The  attractiveness  of  bis 
delivery  was  heightened  by  a  countenance  singularly 
noble,  tender,  and  sweet.  Among  his  woris  are 
— Tlie  Law  of  Christ  respecting  Civil  Obedience; 
The  Resurrection  of  Life;  and  his  important  and 
schohxlyEayiository  Discourses  on  tJte£Jpistles  of  Peter, 
on  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Oalatians,  and  on  the  Epistle  to 
tlie  Romans.  See  Dr  Caims's  Memoir  (1860). — joHir 
Brown,  M.D.,  son  of  the  above  (bom  1810),  has 
attained  a  distinguished  place  among  the  medical 
practitioners  of  Edinburgh.  He  has  also  abund- 
antly inherited  the  paternal  genius,  though  in  him 
it  has  taken  a  literary  rather  than  a  theological 
direction.  In  1858  he  published  Horce  Subsedvce, 
a  volume  of  essays,  most  of  which  had  previously 
appeared  in  periodicals.  One  of  these,  Bab  and 
his  Friends,  has  been  since  published  separately,  and 
has  obtained  a  remarkable  popularity.  It  excels  in 
quaint  fancy,  rich  delicate  pathos,  and  abrupt  but 
felicitous  diction. 

BEOWIir,  Samuel,  M.D.,  son  of  Samuel  Brown 
(the  founder  of  itinerating  libraries,  and  grandson 
of  the  Rev.  John  Brown  of  Haddington),  was  bom 
on  the  23d  Febraary  1817,  and  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  in  1832.  He  took  his  degree 
as  M.D.  in  1839,  and  immediately  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  magical  fascination  of  chemistry.  One 
idea  possessed  bim  to  the  close  of  his  life— the 
possibility  of  reconstructing  the  whole  science  of 
atomics.  He  never,  in  spite  of  crushing  failures  in 
experiment,  abandoned  his  early  conviction  that 
chemical  elements,  usually  considered  simple,  might 
be  transmuted  iato  each  other.  In  1843,  he 
delivered  in  Edinburgh  four  critical  lectures  on  the 
atomic  theory.  During  the  same  year,  he  became 
a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  uni- 
versity of  that  city ;  but  having  perilled  bis  claims 
on  the  ejcperimental  success  of  his  fatal  theory,  and 
being  again  doomed  to  disappointment,  he  withdrew 
his  application,  and  devoted  himself  with  a  kind  of 
mournful  austerity,  and  with  more  than  the  earnest- 
ness of  a  medieval  alchemist,  to  the  solitary  work 
of  his  laboratory.  In  1850  appeared  his  Tragedy  of 
Galileo,  a  volume  which  indicates,  but  does  not 
embody,  the  finely  imaginative  and  philosophioal 
genius  of  its  author.  B.  died  of  consumption  20th 
September  1856.  His  fugitive  essays  were  collected 
and  published  after  his  death ;  and  though  for  the 
most  part  too  comprehensive  in  their  intent,  they 
enable  the  public  to  understand  why  he  was  held 
in   admiration    by   men   like   Hamilton,   Perrier 
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De  Quinoey,  Wilson,  Carlyle,  Hare,  Jeffrey,  and 
Chalmers. 

BROWN',  Sib  Georgb,  a  distinguislied  British 
general,  bom  at  Linkwood,  near  Klgin,  Scotland, 
in  August  1790,  entered  the  army  in  1806,  became 
lieutenant  in  1807,  and  was  present  in  the  latter 
year  at  the  capture  of  Copenhagen.  He  served  in 
the  Peninsular  War.  At  the  battle  of  Talavera  he 
■was  severely  wounded,  and  at  the  storming  of 
Badajoz  was  one  of  the  forlorn-hope.  He  was 
appointed  major.  May  26,  and  heutenant-colonel, 
September  29,  1814,  in  which  year  he  embarked  in 
Major-general  Boss's  expedition  against  the  TJiiited 
States  of  America,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Bladensburg.  From  February  6,  1824  to  1842, 
he  commanded  a  battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade.  He 
was  made  adjutant-general  of  the  forces,  April  1850, 
and  lieutenant-general,  1851.  In  the  Crimean  war, 
1854 — 1855,  B.  commanded  the  Light  Division.  At 
the  battle  of  Inkermann,  November  5,  1854,  he  was 
severely  wounded,  and  obhged  to  retire  for  a  short 
time  to  Malta.  In  1855  he  was  created  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Bath.  In  the  expedition  to  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  he  commanded  the  British  troops  ;  and 
in  the  first  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Redan  of 
Sebastopol,  he  had  the  chief  command  of  the  storm- 
ing-party.  He  was  gazetted  April  3, 1856,  '  General 
in  the  army  for  distinguished  service  in  the  field.' 
He  is  a  Knight  of  Hanover,  and  the  Turkish  Order 
of  the  Medjidie  of  first  class  was  conferred  on  him 
in  1855;  and  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  1856.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Ireland. 

BEOWN,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  metaphysician, 
son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  was  bom  in  1778 
at  the  manse  of  Kirkmabreck,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 
After  being  some  time  at  school  in  England,  he 
went  to  Edinburgh  in  1792,  and  for  several  years 
attended  the  lectures  of  Playfair,  Black,  Robison, 
and  Dugald  Stewart.  He  began  the  study  of  law, 
but  shortly  abandoned  it  for  medicine ;  and  having 
taken  his  diploma  of  M.D.  in  1803,  he  became  (1806) 
the  partner  of  Dr  Gregory  in  his  large  practice. 
But  his  strong  bent  was  for  literature  and  philo- 
sophical speculation.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  had 
published  a  refutation  of  Darwin's  Zoonomia ;  was 
a  member  of  an  Academy  of  Physics,  or  society  for 
'the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  nature,'  formed 
in  1797,  and  embracing  the  names  of  Erskine, 
Brougham,  Leyden,  Jeffrey,  Smith,  and  others  ;  and 
contributed  at  the  outset  to  the  Ediriburgh  Remew. 
In  1804  appeared  his  essay  on  Cause  and  JSffect,  in 
which  he  holds  that  there  is  nothing  in  a  cause  but 
the  fact  of  immediate  and  invariable  antecedence  to 
the  change  called  its  effect.  Dugald  Stewart,  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university,  being 
obliged,  from  bad  health,  to  retire  in  1810,  got  Dr  B. 
appointed  assistant  and  successor,  which  office  he 
continued  to  discharge  tUl  his  death  in  1820.  He 
was  popular  as  a  professor ;  and  his  Lectures,  pub- 
hshed  after  his  death,  have  gone  through  a  great 
many  editions,  though  of  late  they  have  somewhat 
fallen  out  of  notice.  He  also  wrote  a  good  deal 
of  poetry,  which  is  now  forgotten.  Dr  B.  attempted 
to  overturn  the  psychological  system  of  his  prede- 
cessors Reid  and  Stewart,  and  to  substitute  a  new 
and  simplified  scheme  of  mental  phenomena.  The 
greater  part  of  this  new  philosophy  was  the  produc- 
tion of  his  first  session  as  professor,  the  writing  of 
each  lecture  being  begun  on  the  evening  previous  to 
its  delivery.  A  philosophic  system  thus  impro- 
vised could  not  but  be  crude  and  inconsistent,  how- 
ever acute  and  imaginative,  its  author  might  be. 
B.'s  chief  contribution  to  psychology  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sixth  or  muscular  sense. 
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BROWN,  JoHir,  M.D.,  founder  of  the  Brunonian 
system  of  medicine,  the  son  of  a  day-labourer,  and 
himself  first  intended  for  a  weaver,  born  in  1735,  in 
Bunkle  parish,  Berwickshire,  was  educated  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Dunse,  in  which  he  was  subse- 
quently an  usher.  After  studying  medicine  at  the 
Edinburgh  University,  he  became  tutor  to  the 
children  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Cullen,  and  assist- 
ant in  his  university  lectxires.  Conceiving  Inmself 
slighted  by  CifQen,  he  commenced  giving  lectures 
himself  upon  a  new  system  of  medicine,  according 
to  which  all  diseases  are  divided  into  the  sthenic,  or 
those  depending  on  an  excess  of  excitement,  and  the 
asthenic,  those  resulting  from  a  deficiency  of  it; 
the  former  to  be  removed  by  debilitating  medicines, 
as  opium,  and  the  latter  by  stimulants,  such  as  wine 
and  brandy.  His  system  gave  rise  to  much  opposi- 
tion, but  his  partisans  were  numerous ;  for  a  time 
his  opinions  had  some  influence.  In  1779,  B.  took 
the  degree  of  M.D.  at  the  university  of  St  Andrews, 
and  ia  1780  published  his  Mementa  Medicince.  He 
was  also  author  of  Observations  on  the  Old  System 
of  Physic.  In  1786,  being  overwhelmed  with  debt, 
he  removed  to  London,  where  he  died  of  apoplexy 
in  1788.  His  works,  with  a  memoir  by  his  son,  Dr 
William  Cullen  Brown,  appeared  iu  1804  (3  vols.  Svo). 

BROWN,  Robert,  an  English  clergyman,  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Brownists,  born  in  1549,  the  son  of 
Anthony  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Folthorp,  Rutlandshire, 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  at  first  a 
preacher  at  Bennet  Church,  then  a  schoolmaster  in 
Southwark,  and  a  lecturer  at  Islington.  In  1580, 
he  began  to  attack  the  order  and  discipline  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  soon  after  formed  a  dis- 
tinct church  on  democratic  principles  at  Norwich. 
Committed  by  Dr  Freake,  bishop  of  that  see,  to  the 
custody  of  the  sheriff,  he  was  released  from  prison 
through  the  influence  of  the  lord-treasurer,  CecO,  to 
whom  he  was  nearly  related.  Having,  in  1582, 
pubhshed  a  controversial  work,  entitled  TJie  Life 
and  Manners  of  True  Christians,  with,  prefixed,  A 
Treatise  of  Reformation  without  Tarrying  for  Any,  he 
was  again  arrested,  but,  through  the  lord-treasurer's 
intercession,  again  liberated.  He  afterwards  formed 
several  Congregationalist  churches ;  but,  with  many 
of  his  followers,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Holland.  In  1589,  he  returned  to  England,  recon- 
ciled himself  to  the  Established  Church,  and  became 
rector  of  a  church  near  Oundle,  Northamptonshire. 
Of  a  very  violent  temper,  he  was,  when  80  years  old, 
sent  to  Northampton  jail,  for  an  assault  on  a  con- 
stable, and  died  in  prison  in  1630.  The  Brownists 
continued,  notwithstanding  the  defection  of  their 
leader,  to  subsist  as  a  separate  sect  for  some  time 
both  in  Holland  (among  the  English  there)  and  in 
England.  In  the  former  country,  they  were  at  last 
absorbed  in,  or  reconciled  to,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1701 ;  in  the  latter,  they  may  be  said  to 
have  given  birth  to  the  Independents  (q.  v.),  who 
rose  into  great  importance  in  the  17th  century. 

BROWN,  Captain  John,  the  leader  of  the 
Harper]s  Ferry  (U.S.)  insurrection  (1859),  designed 
to  incite  the  slaves  of  the  southern  states  of 
America  to  rebellion,  was  descended  from  a  Puritan 
carpenter,  one  of  the  Mail/lower  emigrants,  and 
was  bom  at  Torrington,  Connecticut,  in  the  year 
1800.  He  intended  to  enter  the  ministry,  but 
had  to  abandon  his  studies  on  account  of  weak 
sight,  and  subsequently  became  a  wool-dealer. 
In  1854,  having  imbibed  an  intense  hatred  of 
slavery,  he  went  to  Kansas,  in  order  to  vote, 
and,  if  need  were,  fight  against  the  establishment 
of  slavery  in  that  territory.  In  many  of  the  con- 
flicts which  ensued  between  the  pro-slavery  party 
from    Missouri  and    the   free  settlers,  B.  played 
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a  prominent  part,  and  in  one  of  these  he  had  a  son 
killed,  a  circumstanoe  which  deepened  his  hostility 
against  the  Southern  party.  After  the  agitation  in 
Kansas  was  settled  by  a  general  vote,  B.  travelled 
through  the  northern  and  eastern  states,  declaiming 
agaiast  slavery,  and  endeavouring  to  organise  an 
armed  attack  upon  it.  In  October  1859,  at  the 
head  of  17  white  men  and  5  blacks,  he  commenced 
active  hostilities  by  a  descent  upon  Harper's  Ferry, 
a  town  of  some  5000  inhabitants,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Fo1;pmac  and  Shenandoah,  and  possessed  of 
an  arsenal  containing  from  100,000  to  200,000  stand 
of  anus.  The  arsenal  was  easily  captured,  and  40 
or  50  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  made 
prisoners ;  but  instead  of  retreating  at  once  to  the 
mountains  with  arms  and  hostages,  as  bis  original 
design  had  been — ^meaning  to  exchange  the  hostages 
for  slaves — B.  lingered  on  in  the  town  untU  the 
evening,  by  which  time  1500  militiamen  had  arrived. 
Next  day,  an  attack  was  made  on  his  position, 
which,  after  some  loss  o£  life,  was  carried.  B.  was 
captured,  and  shortly  after  was  tried  for  treason, 
and  executed.  He  is  described  as  a  singularly 
brave  and  honest  man. 

BROWN,  RoBEET,  an  eminent  botanist,  the  son 
of  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  was  bom  at  Montrose, 
Scotland,  December  21,  1773,  and  educated  at 
Marischal  CoUege,  Aberdeen.  Having  studied 
medicine  at  tlfe  university  of  Edinburgh,  he 
became,  in  1795,  ensign  and  assistant-surgeon  in 
a  Scottish  Fencible  regiment,  with  which  he  went 
to  Ireland.  Devoting  himself  to  the  study  of 
botany,  he  resigned  Es  commissions  in  1800,  and 
the  following  year  was,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  engaged  as  naturalist  in  the 
expedition  sent  out  under  Captain  Flinders  for 
the  survey  of  the  Australian  coasts.  On  his  return 
in  1805,  he  brought  home  nearly  4000  species  of 
Australian  plants,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
were  new  to  science.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed 
librarian  to  the  Linnsean  Society.  To  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Edinburgh  Wemerian  Society,  and 
those  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  he  contributed 
memoirs  on  Asdepiadece  and  Proteacece,  and  pub- 
lished Prodromus  Floras  Nmce  HoUandice  et 
Insulce  Van  Diemen's,  vol.  i.  1810  ;  a  supplement 
to  this  work  appeared  in  1830,  relating  to  the  Pro- 
teacew  only.  He  also  wrote  the  General  Remarks, 
Geographical  and  Systematical,  cm  the  Botany  of  Terra 
Aust/raMs,  attached  to  the  narrative  of  Captain 
Flinders's  expedition,  1814.  His  adoption  of  the 
natural  system  of  Juasieu,  the  Freneh  botanist, 
led  to  its  general  substitution  in  place  of  the 
Linn^an  method.  B.'s  numerous  memoirs  in 
Transactions  of  societies,  and '  other  contributions 
to  botanical  science,  secured  for  universal  approval 
the  title  conferred  on  him  by  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt of  Botanicorum  facile  Princeps.  In  1810,  B. 
received  the  charge  of  the  library  and  splendid 
collections  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  which  in  1827' 
were  transferred  to  the  British  Museum,  when  he 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  botanical  department 
in  that  establishment.  In  1811,  he  was  elected 
F.R.S. ;  in  1832,  D.C.L.  of  Oxford;  and  in  1833  was 
elected  one  of  the  18  foreign  associates  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
In  1839,  the  Royal  Society  awarded  him  their  Copley 
medal  for  his  Discoveries  during  a  Series  of  Tears 
on  the  Svbject  of  Vegetable  Impregnation.  He  was 
president  of  the  Linnsean  Society  from  1849  to  1853. 
He  died  in  London,  June  10,  1858.  A  collected 
edition  of  B.'s  works,  in  5  vols.  8vo,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Germany. 

BROWN,  William,  founder  of  the  Free  Public 
Library  at  Liverpool,  bom  at  BaUymena,  Ireland, 
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in  1784 ;  was  educated  at  Catterick,  near  Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire ;  and  in  his  16th  year  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  the  United  States.  Employed 
in  the  counting-house  of  his  father,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  linen  trade  in  Baltimore,  in  a  few 
years  he  was  admitted  a  partner.  Returning  to 
England  in  1809,  he  established  a  branch  of  the 
busmess  at  Liverpool,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
one  of  the  largest  mercantile  firms  in  the  world. 
Embarking  in  the  American  trade,  he  became 
an  extensive  importer  of  cotton,  and  by  his  rare 
energy,  qmck  business  habits,  and  sterling  integ- 
rity, soon  became  distinguished  for  the  magm- 
tude  of  his  dealings.  A  liberal  reformer,  he  has 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  local  and  pubUo  affairs, 
and  imceasingly  promoted  the  education  of  the 
people.  In  1844,  he  contested  Soiith  Lancashire 
upon  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  interest  without 
success,  but  was  returned  to  parliament  for  that 
division  of  the  county  in  1846,  and  was  subsequently 
three  times  re-elected.  A  series  of  letters  in  defence 
of  free  trade,  which,  in  1850,  he  contributed  to  the 
Pennsylvanian  (Boston  newspaper),  attracted  much 
attention.  He  is  also  an  able  advocate  for  the 
adoption  of  a  decimal  coinage.  In  1857,  he  muni- 
ficently subscribed  £30,000  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Free  Public  Library  at  Liverpool,  and  the 
noble  and  elegant  building  erected  for  the  purpose 
owes  its  existence  entirely  to  his  generosity. 

BROWN  COAL,  a  mineral  substance  of  veget- 
able origin,  like  common  coal,  but  diflFerii%  from  it 
in  its  more  distinctly  fibroua  or  woody  formation, 
which  is  sometimes  so  perfect  that  the  original 
structure  of  the  wood  can  be  discerned  by  the 
microscope,  whilst  its  external  form  is  also  not 
unfrequently  preserved.  In  this  state,  it  is  often 
called  Wood  Coal ;  and  it  sometimes  occurs  so  little 
mineralised,  that  it  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
wood,  as  at  Vitry,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  where 
the  wood-work  of  a  house  has  been  made  of  it. 
From  this  to  the  most  perfectly  mineralised  state, 
it  occurs  in  all  different  stages.  It  is  often  brown  or 
brownish  black,  more  rarely  gray.  It  bmms  with- 
out sweUing  or  running,  with  a  weaker  flame  than 
coal ;  emits  in  burning  a  smell  like  that  of  peat,  and 
leaves  an  ash  more  resembling  that  of  wood  than  of 
coal.  Wherever  it  occurs  in  sufficient  abundance,  it 
is  used  for  fuel,  although  very  inferior  to  common 
coal.  Bovey  Coal,  so  called  from  Bovey  Tracey,  in 
Devonshire,  where  extensive  beds  of  it  occur,  and 
where  it  has  been  long  wrought,  is  B.  C.,  and  often 
exhibits  the  woody  structure  very  beautifully. 
B.  C.  occurs  in  a  number  of  other  places  in  Britain, 
and  more  '  abundantly  near  Paris,  and  in  Liguria 
and  Hanover,  where  it  forms  thick  beds  in  alluvial 
deposits. — The  Surturbrand  (q.  v.)  of  Iceland  is 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  it.  Jet  (q.  v.)  is  also  some- 
times regarded  as  a  variety  of  brown  coal.  Although 
bearing  the  name  coal,  B.  0.  is  rather  a  kind  of 
lignite  (q.  v.)  than  of  coal. 

BROWN  PIGMENTS,  a  term  in  art  appKed  to 
those  substances  in  which  the  three  primary  colours 
unite  in  unequal  proportions,  red  being  in  excess. 
B.  P.  are  chiefly  mineral,  and  are  used  sometimes 
in  a  raw  but'  usually  in  a  burned  state.  The  most 
important  are  bistre,  asphaltum,  umbei:,  terra  di 
sienna.  Mars  brown,  Cassel  earth,  and  brown 
madder. 

BROWN  SPAR,  a  name  often  given  by  miner- 
alogists to  certain  varieties  of  Dolomite  (q.  v.),  or 
magnesian  limestone,  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence, 
distinguished  by  a  brownish  or  reddish  colour,  and 
a  pearly  lustre,  upon  account  of  which  they  are  also 
sometimes  called  pearl  spar. 

BROWNE,   Thomas,   antiquary  and  physioiaa, 
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was  bom  in  London,  1605.  His  father,  a  merchant, 
left  him  an  ample  fortune,  and  he  was  educated  at 
Winchester  and  Oxford.  He  began  the  study  of 
medicine,  then  travelled  over  France  and  Italy,  and 
after  taking  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Leyden,  returned 
and  settled  (1636)  at  Norwich,  where  he  continued 
to  practise  as  a  physician.  He  was  knighted  in 
1671  by  Charles  II.,  and  died  1682.  His  chief  works 
are  :  Eelimo  Medici  (1642),  Inquiries  imto  Vulgar  and 
Common  Errors  (1646),  and  a  Discourse  on  Sepulchral 
Urns  (1648).  He  wrote  also  The  Garden  of  Gyrixs, 
or  the  Quincunaial  Lozenge;  besides  a  variefy  of 
tracts,  published  after  his  death.  His  writings  are 
highly  prized  by  many  for  their  genial  fancy,  pleasing 
quaintness  of  style,  and  varied  erudition. 

BBOWNIE,  a  domestic  spirit  of  the  fairy  order 
in  the  old  popular  superstitions  of  Scotland.  The 
common  tradition  respecting  the  B.  is,  that  he  was 
a  good-humoured  drudging  goblin,  who  attached 
himself  to  farmhouses  and  other  dwellings  in  the 
country,  and  occupied  himself  during  night,  when 
the  family  were  in  bed,  in  performing  any  humble 
kind  of  work  that  required  to  be  attended  to,  such 
as  churning,  thrashing  com,  &c.^ — a  spirit  not  seen 
or  spoken  to,  and  only  known  by  the  obliging  per- 
formance of  his  voluntarily  imdertaken  labours — a 
most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  domestic  establish- 
ment, and  unfortunately  no  longer  obtainable  by 
good  housewives.  In  Cornwall,  a  goblin  known  as 
Browmj  is  evoked  to  assist  at  the  swarming  of  bees 
(Borlace's  Antiquities  of  Cornwall).  The  resemblance 
of  the  Scotch  B.  to  the  Bohin  Ooodfellow  (q.  v.)  of 
the  English,  and  the  Kohold  of  the  Germans,  is  also 
so  conspicuous  that  we  must  necessarily  refer  the 
different  fragmentary  legends  on  the  subject  to 
one  of  the  old  superstitions  generally  prevalent  in 
Europe. 

BROWNING-,  Elizabeth  Babebtt,  England's 
greatest  poetess,  was  bom  in  London  about  the 
year  1809.  Her  maiden  name  is  Barrett.  The  cul- 
ture which  she  received  in  her  youth  was  of  a  kind 
far  transcending  the  ordinary  education  even  of 
'  ladies  intellectual.'  Classics,  philosophy,  and  science 
were  studied  with  enthusiasm  and  success.  At  a 
comparatively  early  period,  she  became  a  contributor 
to  periodicals,  and  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Greek 
Christian  poets  indicated  that  she  possessed  both 
recondite  learning  and  keen  poetic  insight.  Her 
first  important  essay  in  authorship  was  a  translation 
of  the  Primetheus  of  Eschylus  in  1833.  In  1838, 
appeared  the  Seraphim,  and  Other  Poems,  the 
external  pecuharity  of  which  was  its  endeavour  to 
embody  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  a  Christian 
mystery  in  the  artistic  form  of  a  Greek  tragedy. 
Delicate  health,  arising  from  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel in  the  lungs,  and  the  death  by  drowning  of  a 
favourite  brother  in  the  following  year,  compelled 
her  to  live  in  seclusion  for  a  long  time.  At  length 
her  health  was  restored,  and  in  1846  she  married 
Robert  Browning  (q.  v.),  himself  a  great  poet. 
Since  their  marriage,  they  have  resided  chiefly  in 
Italy,  in  whose  welfare  they  are  passionately  inte- 
rested. In  1850,  Mrs  B.  pubUshed  her  collected 
works,  together  with  several  new  poems,  among 
which  was  Lady  Qeraldin^s  Courtship.  In  1851, 
appeared  the  Casa  Ouidi  Windows,  a  poem  whose 
theme  was  the  struggle  made  by  the  Tuscans  for 
freedom  in  1849.  Aurora  Leigh,  her  longest  produc- 
tion, was  published  in  1856.  Poems  before  Congress 
appeared  in  1860.  Her  poetry  is  distin^shed  by  its 
depth  of  feeling,  by  its  fa-ue  pathos,  by  its  noble  and 
generous  sentiments.  Apparently  she  pours  forth 
her  verse  with  dangerous  facility ;  and  there  are  few 
of  her  poems  whiai  would  not  be  improved  by  the 
simple  process  of  curtailment.    Bui  there  is  not  a 


thought  or  a  sentiment  of  the  many  she  has  so 
beautifully  expressed  which  any  one  would  wish 
expunged.  No  writer  has  exerted  a  better,  gentler, 
happier  influence. 

BROWNING,  RoBEET,  a  distinguished  contem- 
porary poet,  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
in  the  year  1812,  and  educated  at  the  London 
University.  The  drama  of  Paracelsus,  which  first 
brought  him  into  notice,  was  published  in  1836.  In 
the  following  year  appeared  his  tragedy  of  Strafford, 
which  was  brought  out  upon  the  stage,  i>ut  proved 
imsuQcessful,  though  Macready  himself  personated 
the  hero.  Bordello  and  The  Blot  m  the  SaitcJiem 
also  failed,  through  lack  of  vivid  and  impressive 
incident.  Pippa  Passes  secured  a  greater  measure 
of  popular  approbation.  In  1855,  B.  pubKshed  Men 
and,  Wmnen,  iacomparably  his  greatest  work,  con- 
taining poems  which  for  depth  and  subtlety  _  of 
conception,  profound  analysis  of  the  human  mind 
in  its  most  delicate  and  impassioned  conditions,  and 
abstract  speculative  insight,  are  unsurpassed  in  the 
Enghsh  language.  If,  as  some  think,  in  vigour  and 
briUianoy  of  thought  he  is  above  Tennyson,  he  is  as 
far  beneath  him  in  melody  of  versification  and 
artistic  beauty  of  style.  Often  he  shews  a  morbid 
love  of  obscurity,  deeply  to  be  regretted,  as  on 
other  occasions  he  exhibits  a  Shaksperian  clear- 
ness of  idea  and  emphasis  of  expression.  Some  of 
his  Dramatic  Lyrics  are  faultless.  Looking  upon 
him  as  a  whole,  he  must,  unquestionably,  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  original,  though  also  one  of 
the  most  unpopular  poets  of  the  present  age. 

BROWNS  on  porcelain  are  generally  imparted 
by  a  mixture  containing  more  or  less  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  which,  when  heated,  leaves  the  red  oxide 
of  iron  (rust)  on  the  porcelain,  forming  a  more  or 
less  deep-tinted  ochre.    See  Pottery. 

BROWNS  on  cloth  are  communicated  by  amotto 
(q.  v.)  and  copperas,  assisted  by  fustic,  sumach, 
peachwood,  logwood,  and  alum.     See  Dyeing. 

BRTJCB,  the  surname  of  a  family  illustrious  in 
Scottish  history,  descended  from  Robert  de  Bruis, 
a  Norman  knight,  who  accompanied  William  the 
Conqueror  to  England  in  1066,  and  died  soon  after. 
His  younger  son,  Adam,  who  acquired  large  posses- 
sions in  Yorkshire,  left  a  son,  Robert  de  Brus  of 
Cleveland,  a  companion  in  arms  of  Prince  David 
of  Scotland,  afterwards  David  I.,  from  whom  he 
received  a  grant  of  the  lordship  of  Annandale,  held 
by  the  teniu-e  of  military  service.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  in  England  between  Stephen 
and  Matilda,  niece  of  the  king  of  Scots,  Robert 
de  B.  adhered  to  the  former,  and  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  David,  resigning  his  lands  in  Annan- 
dale  to  his  son  Robert,  in  1138  he  was  sent  by  the 
barons  of  the  north  of  England  to  negotiate  with 
David,  who  had  advanced  in  support  of  his  niece's 
claims  as  far  as  NorthaUerfcon,  Yorkshire.  In  the 
battle  of  the  Standard  which  followed,  he  took 
prisoner  his  son  Robert,  then  fourteen  years  of  age, 
who,  as  lord  of  Annandale,  fought  on  the  Scottish 
side.  He  died  in  1141.  His  English  estates  were 
inherited  by  his  eldest  son,  Adam,  whose  male  line 
terminated  in  Peter  de  B.  of  Skelton,  Constable  of 
Scarborough  Castle  in  1271.  Robert  de  B.,  second 
lord  of  Annandale,  had  two  sons  :  Robert — who 
married  a  natural  daughter  of  William  the  Lion, 
and  died,  without  issue,  before  1191 — and  William, 
whose  son,  Robert,  fourth  lord  of  Annandale, 
married  Isobel,  second  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  and  Chester,  yoimger  brother  of  William 
the  Lion,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  royal 
House  of  Brace.    He  died  in  1245. 

BRUCE,  Robert  be,  fifth  lord  of  Annandale, 
son  of  the  fourth  lord  above  mentioned,  and  the 
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competitor  with  John  Baliol  for  the  crown  of  Scot- 
laud,  was  horn  in  1210.  On  the  death  of  his 
mother,  the  Princess  Isobel,  in  1232,  he  did  homage 
to  Henry  III.  for  her  lands  in  England,  and  m 
1255  was  made  Sheriff  of  Cumberland,  and  Con- 
stable of  the  castle  of  Carlisle.  About  the  same 
time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  fifteen  regents  of 
Scotland,  in  the  minority  of  Alexander  III.  In  1264, 
he  led,  with  Comyn  and  Baliol,  the  Scottish  auxili- 
aries to  the  assistance  of  the  English  monarch  at  the 
battle  of  Lewes,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
released  after  the  battle  of  Evesham,  the  following 
year.  On  the  Scottish  throne  becoming  vacant  at 
the  death,  in  1290,  of  Margaret,  the  'Maiden  of 
Norway,'  granddaughter  of  Alexander  HI.,  Bahol 
and  Bruce  claimed  the  succession,  the  former  as 
great-grandson  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  his 
eldest  daughter,  Margaret ;  "the  latter  as  grandson,  by 
his  second  daughter,  Isobel.  Edward  I.  of  England, 
to  whom  the  dispute  was  referred,  decided  in  fevour 
of  Baliol,  19th  November  1292.  To  avoid  swearing 
fealty  to  his  successful  rival,  B.  resigned  Annandale 
to  his  eldest  son,  Robert  de  B.,  Earl  of  Carriok.  He 
died  at  his  castle  of  Lochmaben,  Dumfriesshire,  in 
1295,  leaving  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 

BRUCE,  Egbert  dk,  Earl  of  Gfirrick,  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding,  accompanied  King  Edward  I. 
of  England  to  Palestine  in  1269,  and  was  ever  after 
greatly  esteemed  by  that  monarch.  On  his  return 
to  Scotland,  he  married,  in  1271,  Martha  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Carrick,  and  in  her  right  became  Earl 
of  Carriok.  Following  the  example  of  his  father, 
to  avoid  doing  homage  to  Baliol,  he  resigned  the 
lordship  of  Annandale  to  his  eldest  son,  Ri^bert, 
the  future  king  of  Scotland,  then  a  minor.  Retiring 
to  England,  he  was,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1295,  appointed  Constable  of  the  castle  of  Carlisle ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  when  Baliol  renounced 
the  authority  of  Edward,  and  assisted  by  the 
Comyns,  had  recourse  to  arms,  B.  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  English.  After  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  in 
which  the  Scots  were  defeated,  and  Baliol  compelled 
to  relinquish  the  sovereignty,  he  made  appKcation 
to  Edward  for  the  vacant  crown,  but  was  refused  it. 
He  died  in  1304. 

BRUCE,  Robert,  the  most  heroic  of  the  Scottish 
kings,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  March 
21,  1274.  In  his  youth  he  favoured  the  English 
•interests,  in  the  expectation,  doubtless,  of  his  father 
being  preferred  to  the  Scottish  throne.  In  1296,  as 
Earl  of  Carrick,  he  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  at 
Berwick, .  and  the  following  year  he  renewed  his 
oath  of  homage  at  Carlisle.  Shortly  after,  he  aban- 
doned the  cause  of  Edward,  and  with  his  Carrick 
vassals,  joined  the  Scottish  leaders  in  arms  for  the 
independence  of  their  country.  On  the  defeat  of 
the  Scots,  a  few  months  afterwards,  at  Irvine,  B. 
made  his  peace  with  the  English  monarch.  After 
Wallace's  defeat  at  Ealkirk,  B.  burned  the  castle 
of  Ayr  to  the  ground,  to  prevent  its  faffing  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  and  retired  into  the 
recesses  of  Carrick.  In  1299,  the  year  after  Wallace 
had  resigned  the  regency,  B.,  then  in  his  25th  year, 
was  admitted  one  of  the  four  regents,  who  ruled  the 
kingdom  in  the  name  of  BaEol.  In  the  three 
campaigns  which  subsequently  took  place,  previous 
to  the  final  subjugation  of  Scotiand,  B.  continued 
faithful  to  Edward,  and  in  1305  was  consulted  in 
the  settlement  of  the  government.  With  John 
Comyn,  called  the  Red  Comyn,  the  nephew  of 
Baliol,  he  appears  to  have  entered  into  some  agree- 
ment as  to  their  rival  claims  to  the  throne.  In 
an  interview  between  them,  in  the  church  of  the 
Minorite  Eriars,  Dumfries,  Eebruary  4,  1305—6, 
a  quarrel  took  place,  and  B.,  in  a  paroxysm  of 


passion,  stabbed  Comyn  with  his  dagger.    Rushing 
out  to  his  attendants,  he  exclaimed:  'I  doubt  I 
have  slain  the  Red  Comyn.'    'You  doubt  I'  cried 
one  of  them;    'I  mak  sikker!'   (i.  e.,  sure),  and 
running  into   the  church  with  some  others,  slew 
Comyn    and  his  brother,  who   attempted   to   de- 
feud   him.      B.    hastened   to   Lochmaben    Castle, 
assembled  his  vassals,  and  asserted  his  right  to 
the  throne.     Two   months   after  (March  27),   he 
was  crowned  king  at  Scone.     An  English  army, 
under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  nominated  oy  Edward 
governor   of  Scotland,  took  possession   of   Perth, 
and   on   the    night    of  the    18th   June,   attacked 
B.  in  the  wood  of  Methven,  compeUing  him  to 
retreat  into  the  wilds  of  Athole.    At  Dsilry,  near 
the  head  of  Loch  Tay,  B.  was  attacked  by  Alex- 
ander, Lord  of  Lorn,    chief   of   the   Macdougals, 
husband  of  the  aimt  of  the  Red  Comyn,  and  com- 
pelled to  retire.    Sending  his  queen  and  her  ladies 
to  Kildrummie  Castle,  Aberdeenshire,  under  the 
charge  of  Nigel  Bruce  and  the  Earl  of  Athole,  he, 
with  200  followers,  crossed  Loch  Lomond,  and  had 
recourse  for  subsistence  to  the  chase.    B.  next  took 
refuge  in  the  little  island  of  Rathlin,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Ireland,  where  he  remained  all  winter,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  dead.     In   his   absence,  the 
Enghsh  took  the  castle  of  Kjldrummie,  hanged  Nigel 
Bruce  and  other  chiefs  who  had  defended  it,  and 
tore  the  queen  and  Princess  Marjory  from  the  sanc- 
tuary of  St  Duthac,  Ross-shire.     All  B.'s  estates 
were  confiscated,  and  himself  and  adherents  excom- 
mvmioated  by  the  pope's  legate  at  Carlisle.     In 
the  spring  of  1307,  with  about  300  men,  B.  landed 
in  Cairiok,  and  at  midnight  surprised  the  English 
garrison  in  his  own  castle  of  Tumberry ;  but  before 
a  superior  force  he  retired  into  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Ayrshire.    At  Loudon  Hill,  May  10, 
1307,  he  defeated  the  English  under  the   Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and,  three  days  after,  overthrew  another 
party  under  the  Earl  of  Gloucester.    In  less  than 
two  years  he  wrested  from  the  English  nearly  the 
whole  of  Scotland.    His  authority  being  now  estab- 
hshed,  in  1309   B.   advanced  to  DuAam,  laying 
waste  the  country.     The  same  year,  Edward  IL 
of  England  invaded  Scotland,  but  was  compelled  to 
retreat  from  Edinburgh   to  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
In  the  harvest  of  1312,  the  Soots  again  invaded 
England,  but  unsuccessfully.     B.  now  reduced  the 
Isle  of  Man  also.     On  his  return,  in  the  autumn  of 
1313,  he  found  his  brother,  Edward  Bruce,  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle,  held  by  Sir  Philip 
Mowbray  for  the  EngMsh.     A  treaty  was  entered 
into,  by  which  Mowbray  bound  himsdf  to  surrender 
it,  if  not  relieved  before  24th  June  following.    This 
led  to  the  memorable  battle  of  Bannockburn,  24th 
June  1314,  at  which  B.  commanded  in  person.    The 
English,  under  Edward  II.,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to 
about  100,000  men,  were  -  totally  routed,  leaving 
30,000  dead  upon  the  field ;  while  the  Scots,  num- 
bering only  30,000,  and  15,000  camp-followers,  lost 
about  5000.     In  1317,  B.  passed  over  to  Ireland, 
to  assist  his  brother,  Edward,  elected  king  of  that 
country,  and  defeated  the  Anglo-Irish  under  the 
Baron   of  Clare;   and  in  the  spring  of  1318  the 
Scots  army  invaded  England  by  Northumberland. 
Another  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the  English  king, 
who  was  compelled  to  retreat,  was  followed  by  B. 
again  marching  into  Endand.    After  besieging  Nor- 
ham  Castle,  he  defeated  Edward  once  more  at  BUand 
Abbey,  Yorkshire.    A  truce  was,  in  consequence, 
ratified  between  the  two  kingdoms  at  Berwick,  June 
7,  1323,  to  last  for  13  years.    On  liie  accession  of 
Edward  III.,  in  1327,  hostilities  recommenced ;  arid 
the  Scots  being  again  victorious,  a  final  treaty  was 
ratified  in  a  parliament  at  Northampton,  March  4, 
1328,  recognising  the  independence  of  Scotland,  and 
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B.'s  riglit  to  the  throne.  His  warfare  was  now 
accomplished,  and  suffering  under  the  disease  of 
leprosy,  he  spent  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  at 
Cardross  Castle,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Firth 
of  Clyde.  He  died  June  7,  1329,  in  his  55th  year, 
and  the  23d  of  hia  reign.  His  heart,  extracted  and 
embalmed,  was  dehyered  to  Sir  James  Douglas,  to 
he  carried  to  Palestine  and  buried  in  Jerusalem. 
Douglas  was  killed  fighting  against  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  and  the  sacred  relic  of  B.,  with  the  body  of 
its  devoted  champion,  was  brought  to  Scotland,  and 
buried  in  the  monastery  of  Melrose.  B.'s  body 
was  interred  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Dunfermline ; 
and,  in  clearing  the  foundations  for  a  third  church 
on  the  same  spot  in  1818,  his  bones  were  discovered. 
He  was  twice  married :  (1)  to  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Donald,  tenth  Earl  of  Mar — tissue,  a  daughter, 
Marjory,  wife  of  Walter  the  High  Steward,  whose 
son  ascended  the  throne  as  Robert  II. ;  and  (2)  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Aymer  de  Burgh,  Earl  of 
Ulster — issue,  one  son,  who  succeeded  him  as  David 
II.,  and  two  daughters. 

BRUCE,  Edward,  king  of  Ireland,  brother  to 
the  above,  a  chivabous  but  rash  and  impetuous 
prince,  was  actively  engaged  in  the  struggle  for 
Scotland's  independence ;  and  in  1308,  after  defeat- 
ing the  English  twice,  made  himself  master  of 
Galloway.  In  1315,  the  chieftains  of  Ulster  ten- 
dered to  him  the  crown  of  Ireland,  on  condition 
of  his  assisting  them  to  expel  the  English  from 
the  island.  With  a  smaE  army  of  6000  men,  he 
embarked  at  Ayr,  and  reached  Carrickfergus,  May 
25th  of  that  year,  accompanied  by  Sir  Thomas 
Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  Sir  John  of  Soulis,  Sir 
John  the  Stewart,  Sir  Fergus  of  Ardrossan,  and 
other  Scottish  knights  of  renown.  His  rapid 
victories  soon  made  him  master  of  the  province  of 
Ulster,  and  he  was  crowned  king  of  Ireland,  May 
2,  1316,  but  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Dundalk, 
October  5,  1317. 

BRUCE,  David,  son  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  in  1329,  as  David  II.,  when  only  five 
years  old.  In  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Northampton, 
he  had  married,  when  four  years  old,  Joanna, 
daughter  of  Edward  II.  of  England,  and  on  14th 
November  1331  he  was  crowned  with  her  at  Scone. 
In  1333,  the  success  of  Edward  Baliol  and  the 
EngHsh  party  obliged  David's  guardians  to  send  him 
and  his  consort  to  Prance  ;  but  on  the  dispersion  of 
Baliol's  adherents,  David  returned  to  Scotland  in 
1341.  He  made  three  unsuccessful  inroads  into 
England,  and  on  a  fourth  invasion,  in  1346,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  near 
Durham,  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
Thence  he  was  removed  to  Odiham,  in  Hampshire, 
and  not  released  tiU  1357,  when  his  ransom  was 
fixed  at  100,000  marks.  His  queen  dying  in  1362, 
he  married  Margaret  Logic,  a  Scottish  gentlewoman 
of  singular  beauty,  whom  he  divorced  m  1370.  He 
had  no  issue ;  and  in  his  latter  years,  he  was  engaged 
in  several  intrigues  with  England,  with  the  view  of 
excluding  his  nephew,  Robert,  the  Steward  of  Scot- 
land, the  next  heir,  from  the  throne.  He  died  at 
Edinburgh  Castle,  February  22,  1371. 

BRUCE,  Jambs,  a  celebrated  traveller,  born  at 
Kinnaird  House,  Stirlingshire,  December  14,  1730, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  David  Bruce,  Esq.,  of 
Kinnaird,  and  Marion  Graham,  of  Airth.  Educated 
at  Harrow,  he  was  sent,  in  the  winter  of  1747, 
to  the  xmiversity  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  studying  law;  but  changing  his  views, 
he  went  to  London,  and  having,  in  February 
1754,  married  the  daughter  of  a  wine-merchant's 
widow,  became  a  partner  in  the  business.  His 
wife  dying  within  a  year,  he  made  a  tour  on  the 
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continent,  and  on  his  father's  death  in  1758,  he 
succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Kinnaird.  In  1761  he 
retired  from  the  wine-trade,  and  in  1763  was 
appointed  consul-general  at  Algiers.  He  remained 
there  about  two  years,  studying  the  oriental 
languages,  and  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  surgery. 
He  then  went  to  Aleppo,  where  he  took  further 
instructions  in  the  medical  art,  being  resolved  to 
travel  in  the  character  of  a,  physician.  In  June 
1768,  he  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  and  from  Cairo 
set  out  on  his  famous  journey  to  Abyssinia,  which 
forms  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  discovery.  Sail- 
ing up  the  Nile  to  Syene,  he  crossed  the  desert 
to  Cosseir,  and  arrived  at  Jeddah  in  Aprd  1769. 
After  various  detentions,  he  reached  Gondar,  the 
capital  of  Abyssinia,  in  February  1770;  and  on 
November  14  of  that  year,  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  sources  of  the  Abawi,  then  considered  the 
main  stream  of  the  Nile.  This  accomplishment  of 
the  chief  object  of  his  journey  filled  Mm  with  the 
greatest  exultation.  He  remained  about  two  years 
in  Abyssinia,  and  returning  by  way  of  Sennaar 
and  the  desert  "of  Assouan,  after  great  hardship 
reached  Alexandria,  whence  he  embarked,  March 
1773,  for  Marseilles.  In  France  he  spent  a  con- 
siderable time,  visiting  the  celebrated  Count  de 
Buffon,  and  other  distinguished  men,  and  in  1774 
he  returned  to  Scotland.  In  1776,  he  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Dundas,  Esq.,  of  Fingask,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  His 
long-expected  Travels  to  Discover  the  Sources  of  the 
Nile,  in  the  Years  1768 — 1773,  were  published  in 
1790,  in  5  large  4to  vols.,  with  plates  and  charts. 
The  work  contained  such  curious  accounts  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  people  of  Abyssinia,  that 
it  startled  the  belief  of  many,  and  some  of  them 
were  set  down  as  fabrications.  Among  other 
doubters  were  De  Tott  in  France,  and  Dr  Johnson 
in  England.  Modem  travellers,  including  Salt, 
Pearce,  Burckhardt,  Belzoni,  and  others,  have, 
however,  fully  confirmed  his  statements.  B.  died 
April  27,  1794,  at  Kinnaird,  of  a  fall  down  stairs. 

BRUCE,  Michael,  a  minor  Scottish  poet,  the 
son  of  a  weaver,  bom  at  Kinnesswood,  Kinross- 
shire,  Scotland,  March  27,  1746,  was,  in  his  younger 
years,  employed  as  a  herd-boy.  In  1762,  he  was  sent 
to  Edinburgh  University  to  study  for  the  ministry, 
and  when  not  at  college,  was  engaged  as  a  village 
schoolmaster.  He  had  all  his  life  to  struggle  with 
poverty,  and  his  frame  being  weak,  melancholy 
took  possession  of  his  mind,  and  his  constitution 
began  visibly  to  decline.  He  died  of  consumption, 
July  6,  1767,  aged  21.  His  poems,  few  in  number, 
and  of  a  tender  and  pathetic  description,  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Rev.  John  Logan,  his  fellow-student  ■ 
and  associate  at  college,  at  Edmburgh  in  1770.  His 
last  composition  was  a  touching  elegy  on  his  own 
approaching  death. 

BRU'CEA,  a  genus  of  shrubs  somewhat  doubt- 
fully referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  aUied  natural 
orders  JHutacece  (q.  v.),  Simaruhacece  (q.  v.),  and 
Xanthoxylacece  (q.  v.). — B.  antidysenterica,  or  ferru- 
ginea,  is  an  Abyssinian  species,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  said  to  be  tonic,  astringent,  and  useful  in 
dysentery.  Those  of  B.  Sumatrana,  a  native  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  China,  &c.,  possess  the  same 
mediciaal  properties.  They  are  intensely  bitter. 
— ^The  Abyssinian  species  acquired  a  factitious 
importance  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  c,  from 
a  mistaken  belief  that  it  produced  the  dangerous 
False  Angostura  Bark  (see  ANGOSTtTRA  Babk),  and 
in  this  belief  the  name  Brudne  (q.  v.)  was  given  to 
an  alkaloid  really  produced  by  the  Nux  vomica 
(q.  V.)  and  other  species  of  Strychnos  (q.  v.). 

BRU'CHSAL,  a  town  of  the   grand  duchy  of 
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Baden,  situated  on  the  Salzbaoh,  and  on  the  railway 
between  Heidelberg  and  Carlaruhe,  12  miles  north- 
east of  the  latter  place.  B.,  which  is  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity,  is  surrounded  by  walls ;  the 
old  castle  of  the  prince-bishops  of  Speier,  who  toolc 
up  their  residence  here  early  in  the  11th  c,  is  still 
standing,  and  in  the  church  of  St  Peter  are  some 
ancient  tombs.  The  grand  dukes  of  Baden,  who 
became  possessed  of  B.  in  1803,  have  a  fine  palace 
here.  Pop.  7386,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
wine-trade. 

BEU'CINE  is  one  of  the  Alkaloids  (q.  v.)  present 
in  Stn/chnos  Nvx  Vomica  along  with  strychnine,  &c. 
It  is  not  so  abimdant  as  the  strychnine,  nor  is  it 
so  poisonous.  It  is  mainly  characterised  by  giving 
a  blood-red  colour  with  concentrated  commercial 
nitric  acid,  and,  indeed,  the  red  colour  always 
yielded  by  nux  vomica,  and  occasionally  by  strych- 
nine, when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  bruoine. 

BRUCKNEATJ,  a  village  of  Bavaria  on  the  Sinn, 
36  miles  north-east  of  WUrzburg.  It  is  famous  in 
connection  with  the  baths  of  B.,  which  are  pic- 
turesquely situated  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Sinn,  about  2  miles  west  from  the  village. 
The  grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out  in  gardens,  and 
charming  walks  traverse  the  surromlding  woods, 
The  place  is  a  favourite  summer  resort  of  wie  Bava- 
rian court.  B.  has  paper-mills,  and  a  population  of 
about  1500. 

BRtJGES  (Ger.  Brugge),  a  city  of  Belgium, 
capital  of  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  is  situated 
on  a  fertile  plain  about  8  miles  from  the  sea,  With 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  three  canals  of  Ghent, 
L'Ecluse,  and  Ostend.  Lat.  51°  12'  K,  long.  3°  14'  E. 
B.  derives  its  name  from  its  many  bridges,  54  in 
number,  all  opening  in  the  middle  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  vessels.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  walls 
pierced  for  seven  gates.  The  streets  have  a  vener- 
able and  picturesque  appearance,  but  they  are 
greatly  deserted,  the  population  of  the  city  being 
now  scarcely  a  quarter  of  what  it  was  during  the 
middle  ages.  Arnong  the  most  interesting  build- 
ings are  the  town-hall,  with  a  lofty  tower  and 
a  celebrated  set  of  48  bells;  a  Gothic  senate- 
house,  built  about  the  close  of  the  14th  c. ;  a 
court  of  justice,  containing  a  famous  carved 
chimney-piece  of  the  date  1559 ;  .the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  with  its  spire  450  feet  hirfi,  its  many 
valuable  paintings,  and  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  (said 
to  be  by  Michael  Angelo),  for  which  Horace  Walpole 
offered  30,000  florins,  and  its  splendid  monuments 
of  Charles  the  Bold  and  his  daughter  Mary,  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian ;  the  cathedral  of  St 
Sauveur,  not  remarkable  for  its  exterior,  but  con- 
taining paintings  by  eminent  masters ;  St  John's 
Hospital,  with  celebrated  pictures  by  Hemling,  &c. 
The  Academy  of  Painting  contains  several  fine 
pictures  by  J.  van  Eyck.  '  B.  has  manufactures  of 
woollen,  linen,  cotton,  lace,  leather,  cordage,  and 
tobacco ;  and  distilleries,  sugar  and  salt  refineries, 
and  ship-building  yards ;  but  its  industry  is  not 
nearly  so  extensive  as  it  once  was.  Population 
about  50,000,  of  whom  more  than  a  fourth  are 
paupers.  B.  is  a  very  ancient  city.  Here,  it  is 
said,-  St  Chrysolus  preached  the  gospel  as  early 
as  the  3d  century.  In  the  7th  c,  B.  was  the 
capital  of  the  surrounding  district  caUed  Flanders, 
and  before  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Nor- 
mans, its  commercial  importance  was  established. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  13th  c,  it  became  the 
central  mart  of  the  Hanseatic  League ;  and  in 
the  following  century  it .  may  be  said  to  have 
become  the  metropolis  of  the  world's  commerce. 
Commercial   agents  from    17   different   kingdoms 


resided  here,  and  no  less  than  20  ministers  from 
foreign  courts  had  mansions  withhi  its  walls.  Its 
popiUatiou  at  this  time  amounted  to  upwards  of 
200,000.  In  1488,  the  citizens  rose  in  insurrection 
agaiinst  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  and  with  the 
-harsh  measures  of  repression  which  ensued,  com- 
menced the  commercial  decline  of  Briiges.  Many 
of  the  traders  and  manufacturers,  driven  forth  from 
their  own  country,  settled  in  England,  and  from  this 
time  may  be  dated  the  beginning  of  English  manu- 
facturing superiority.  In  the  16th  c,  however,  the 
tapestry  of  B.  was  still  celebrated  throughout 
Europe,  and  the  famous  Gobelin  tapestry  of  Paris  is 
said  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  manufacturer  of  Bruges. 
The  city  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1794,  and  soon 
after  incorporated  with  the  French  empire ;  but  in 
1815  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  and  in  1830  of  the  Belgian 
monarchy. 

BRTJGG,  or  BRUCK,  a  viUage  of  Swit'ierlaad,  in 
the  canton  of  Aargau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aar, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Reuss,  about  9  miles 
north-east  of  Aarau.  It  is  interesting  as  occupying 
a  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Vindoniesa,  the 
strongest  fortress,  as  well  as  the  most  important 
settlement  of  the  Romans  in  Helvetia ;  and  also  as 
the  cradle  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  to  whom,  in 
early  times,  it  belonged.  The  remains  of  the  castle 
of  Hapsburg,  founded  by  Count  Radbod  of  Alten- 
burg  in  1020,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  a  wooded  height, 
about  2  miles  from  the  village.  Nearer,  is  the 
Abbey  of  Konigsfelden,  foimded  in  1310  by  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Albert,  who, 
two  years  before,  was  murdered  on  the  spot  by  his 
nephew  and  others,  for  which  a  terrible  revenge 
was  taken  on  the  relatives  of  the  murderers.  In 
the  vaults  beneath  the  abbey  are  interred  many  of 
the  members  of  the  Austrian  royal  family.  High 
conical  roofed  towers  guard  the  exit  and  entrance 
to  B.,  which  has  a  population  of  some  800.  Zimmer- 
man was  a  native  of  this  place. 

BRUHL,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  about  9 
miles  south-south-west  of  Cologne,  on  the  railway 
to  Bonn.  It  is  surroimded  by  old  walls,  and  has 
a  splendid  chateau,  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  c.  by  the  Elector  Clement  Augustus  of  Bavaria. 
There  is  also  an  ancient  Franciscan  convent,  now 
converted  into  a  seminary  for  Roman  Catholic  school- 
masters. After  his  banishment  from  France  in 
1651,  Cardinal  Mazarin  took  up  his  residence  in 
Briihl.    Pop.  2300. 

BRTJHL,  Hbinbich,  Coukt  von  BriJhl,  prime- 
minister  of  Augustus  III.,  king  of  Poland,  and 
Elector  of  Saxony,  deserves  a  place  in  history  as  a 
signal  example  of  an  unworthy  minister  and  venal 
statesman.  He  was  bom  in  1700,  at  Weissenfels, 
and  in  early  hfe  entered,  as  a  page,  into  the  service 
of  the  Duchess  of  Sachsen-Weissenfels.  His  winning 
addi-ess  and  tact  gained  for  him  rapid  promotion 
through  several  offices  of  state,  until,  in  1747,  he 
became  prime-minister  to  that  idle  and  unpatriotic 
ruler,  Augustus  III.  Never  was  a  ruler  more 
slavishly  obeyed  by  a  statesman.  B.  would  follow 
the  prince,  as  he  strolled  about  smokmg,  without 
speaking  a  word  for  a  whole  day;  or,  when  his 
majesty  lazily  inquired  :  '  BruM,  have  you  any 
money  for  me?'  'Yes,  sire,'  would  be  the  constant 
reply;  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  this  answer 
as  frequently  as  it  was  demanded,  B.  drained  the 
coffers  of  the  state,  and  burdened  the  country  with 
debt.  He,  however,  contrived  to  enrich  himself, 
and  to  accumulate  honours  and  titles.  By  Elizabeth 
of  Russia,  he  was  invested  with  the  order  of  St 
Andrew,  and  by  Charles  VI.  of  Austria,  he  was 
made  a  count  of  the  empire.    He  kept  200  servants, 
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paid  his  body-guard  better,  than  Augustus  did  his, 
furnished  the  costliest  table,  possessed  the  finest 
wardrobe,  and  in  short,  maintained  the  most 
splendid  establishment  in  the  kingdom.  'Of  all 
statesmen,'  said  Frederick  II.,  'Bruil  has  collected 
the  greatest  quantity  of  fine  clothes,  -watches,  lace, 
boots,  shoes,  and  slippers!'  The  effect  of  B.'s 
reckless  robbery  of  the  national  finances  to  gratify 
the  dissolute  Augustus  and  himself,  made  itself 
felt  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
when  the  country  could  only  furnish  17,000  men 
to  oppose  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  surprised  and 
captured  the  whole  Saxon  army  in  its  camp  at 
Pirna.  Augustus  and  B.  fled  to  Warsaw.  When 
peace  was  concluded,  they  returned  to  Dresden, 
where  Augustus  died  on  the  5th  October  1763,  and 
was  foEowed  by  his  worthless  parasite  on  the  28th 
of  the  same  month.  B.'s  palace  still  remains  as 
one  of  the  principal  buildings  Jh  Dresden,  and  his 
library  of  62,000  volimies  forms  a  chief  part  of  the 
Royal  Library,  Dresden. 

BRUMAIRB  (Lat.  brnma,  winter),  a  division 
of  the  year  in  the  republican  calendar  of  France.  It 
includes  the  time  fi'om  October  22  to  November  20. 
The  celebrated  18th  B.,  which  witnessed  the  over- 
throw of  the  Directory  and  the  estabhshment  of 
the  sway  of  Napoleon,  corresponds  with  November 
9,  1799,  of  the  Gregorian  calendar. 

BRtJNCK,  RiCHABD  Fean§ois  Philippe,  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  critics  and  philologists  of 
modern  times,  was  born  at  Strasburg,  December  30, 
1729.  He  was  educated  under  the  Jesuits  in  Paris ; 
but  abandoned  his  studies,  and  for  some  time  was 
engaged  as  a  military  commissary  diu-ing  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  A  professor  in  Giessen,  wim  whom  B. 
happened  to  lodge  while  the  army  was  in  winter- 
quarters,  revived  in  him  the  love  of  classical  studies. 
Returning  to  Strasburg,  he  devoted  all  his,  spare 
time  to  Greek,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  an 
able  but  adventurous  critic  and  emendator.  His 
belief  that  all  inaccuracies  in  ancient  Greek  writings 
were  introduced  by  copyists,  often  led  B.  astray ; 
but,  since  the  revival  of  learning,  few  critics  have 
done  more  for  the  progress  of  Greek  literature.  His 
first  work,  Arudeda  Veterwm  Poetarum  Grcecorum 
(1772 — 1776),  was  followed  by  several  editions  of 
Anacreou  (1778 — 1786),  and  editions  of  Apollonius 
Rhodius  (1780)  and  Aristophanes  (1781—1783), 
PoetcB  Gniomici  (1784),  Virgil  (1785),  and  Sophocles 
(1786 — 1789).  The  last  of  these  established  a  new 
era  in  the  criticism  of  the  tragic  writers.  The  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution  interrupted  B.'s 
studies.  He  ardently  attached  himself  to  the 
popular  side.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he  was 
imprisoned,  but  was  liberated  after  the  downfall  of 
Robespierre.  His  means,  however,  had  been  so 
much  reduced,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his 
valuable  library.  From  this  time,  1801,  he  turned 
his  attention  from  Greek  to  Latin  literature,  and 
published  editions  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  He  died 
June  12,  1803. 

BRTJNB,  GuiLLADME  Mahie  Anne,  a  French 
marshal  of  the  first  empire,  was  bom  at  Brives-la- 
Gaillarde,  13th  March  1763.  His  education  brought 
him  at  an  early  period  into  connection  with  the 
men  of  the  revolution.  Along  with  Danton,  he 
helped  to  establish  the  Cordeliers'  Club.  After  the 
conquest  of  Belgium,  he  was  sent  as  civil  commissary 
to  that  country,  but  his  warlike  aspirations  soon 
induced  him  to  enter  the  military  service.  In  1797, 
he  became  brigadier  under  Napoleon  in  the  army 
of  Italy,  and  distinguished  Jiimself  at  Areola  and 
Rivoli,  where  he  was  made  general  of  division  and 
leader  of  the  advance-guard.  Sent  by  the  Direc- 
tory to  Switzerland  in  1798,  he  executed  his  orders 
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with  brilliant  success.  In  1799,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  aimy  of  HoUand,  where  he 
achieved  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best 
generals  of  his  age.  He  vanquished  the  Anglo- 
Russians  at  Bergen  on  the  19th  of  September  1799, 
and  on  the  19th  of  October,  forced  the  Duke  of 
York,  commander-in-chief  of  the  combined  armies, 
to  capitulate  at  Alkmaar,  under  humiliating  circum- 
stances. In  1803,  he  was  named  ambassador,  to  the  - 
Ottoman  Porte,  and  was  received  by  SeUm  III. 
vidth  great  distinction.  In  1804,  he  obtained  the 
dignity  of  marshal,  and  in  1805  returned  to  France. 
Two  years  afterwards,  B.  became  governor-general 
of  the  Hanseatio  towns,  and  was  charged  with  the 
conquest  of  Pomerania;  but  circumstances  having 
occurred  which  unnecessarily  excited  the  distrust 
of  Napoleon,  he  was  recalled,  and  his  future  ser- 
vices dispensed  with.  After  the  faU  of  the  emperor, 
he  declared  for  the  Bourbons,  but  his  offers  were 
rejected,  and,  in  consequence,  he  joined  Napoleon 
after  his  return  from  Elba.  He  was  now  made  a 
peer,  but  the  battle  of  Waterloo  completely  destroyed 
his  prospects.  He  again  made  his  submission,  but 
was  barbarously  assassinated  at  Avignon,  2d  August 
1815,  by  the  populace,  who  were  infuriated  against 
him  on  account  of  certain  crimes  laid  to  his  charge, 
of  which,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
guOtless. 

BRUNE  ISLAND  lies  off  the  south  part  of  the 
east  coast  of  Tasmania,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  D'Entrecasteaux  Bay.  It  has  a  length  of  32  miles, 
with  a  breadth  varying  from  1  to  6  miles ;  and  its 
east  or  outside  coast  is  indented  by  a  bay,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  Adventure,  one  of  Cook's 
two  vessels  during  his  second  voyage. 

BRUNEL,  Ser.  Mark  Isambaud,  the  celebrated 
engineer  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  son  of  aft  agricul- 
turist, was  born  at  Hacqueville,  near  Rouen,  in 
France,  April  25,  1769.  He  early  shewed  an  incli- 
nation for  mechanics,  and  at  school  preferred  the 
study  of  the  exact  sciences  to  the  classics.  In 
1786,  he  became  a  sailor  in  the  French  navy.  In 
the  revolutionary  period  of  1793,  having  compro- 
mised himself  by  his  political  opinions,  he  escaped 
from  Paris  to  the  United  States.  His  career  as 
an  engineer  began  in  1794,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  survey  for  the  canal  which  now  connects  Lake 
Champlain  with  the  river  Hudson  at  Albany.  He 
afterwards  acted  as  an  architect  in  New  York.  On 
his  return  to  Europe  in  1799,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  William  Kingdom,  Esq.,  Plymouth,  and  settled  in 
England.  A  plan  submitted  by  him  to  government 
for  making  block-pulleys  for  ships  by  machinery 
was  adopted,  and  he  was  for  many  years  employed 
in  carrying  it  into  execution  in  Portsmouth  dock- 
yard. He  was  also  successful  in  the  construction 
of  other  public  works — in  Woolwich  arsenal  and 
Chatham  dockyard,  &c.  His  most  remarkable  under- 
taking was  the  Thames  Tunnel,  formed  beneath  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  which,  commenced  in  March 
1825,  was  opened  to  the  public  in  March  1843. 
Assisted  by  his  son,  the  subject  of  the  next  article, 
he  for  ten  years  pursued  a  course  of  experiments 
for  employing  carboni|C  acid  gas  as  a  motive  power, 
but  the  cost  of  the  machinery  prevented  its  intro- 
duction as  a  substitute  for  steam.  Among  the 
less  important  of  B.'s  inventions,  were  machines 
for  making  wooden  boxes;  for  ruling  paper;  for 
shufiling  a  pack  of  cards  without  using  the  hands ; 
for  the  manufacture  of  nails ;  and  for  making  seam- 
less shoes  for  the  army — the  latter,  tried  for  two 
years,  was  abandoned  from  economical  motives. 
Elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1814,  he 
was  appointed  Vice-president  in  1832.  He  was 
knighted  in  1841 ;  and  died,  December  1849,  in  his 
81st  year. 
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BKUNBL,  IsAMBARD  Kingdom,  an  eminent 
engineer,  son  of  tlie  preceding,  born  at  Portsmouth, 
England,  in  1806,  was  educated  at  the  college  of 
Henri  Quatre,  Caen,  in  France.  He  commenced 
practical  engineering  in  1826,  imder  his  father  at 
the  Thames  Tunnel,  ajid  in  tte  progress  of  that  great 
work  was  often  exposed  to  dangftr  from,  the  water 
breaking  in  and  flooding  the  excavations,  having 
more  than  once  to  save  his  life  by  swimming.  He 
assisted  in  his  father's  experiments  for  making  car- 
bonic acid  gas  a  motive  power,  and  was  designer  and 
civil  engineer  of  the  Qreat  Western,  the  first  steam- 
ship bmlt  to  cross  the  Atlantic ;  and  (fi  the  Qreat 
Britain,  the  first  ocean  screw-steamer.  The  Great 
Eastern,  the  largest  vessel  ever  built  in  the  world,, 
was  erected  under  his  sole  direction.  In  1833,  B. 
was  appointed  chief-engineer  to  th6  Great  Western 
Railway,  and  designed  and  constructed  the  whole 
of  the  tunnels,  bridges,  viaducts,  and  arches  on 
this  line,  and  extension  branches.  Among  otjier 
docks  at  English  seaports,  in  the  improvement  and 
construction  of  which  he  was  engaged,  may  be 
mentioned  the  Bute  docks  at  Cardiff,  and  the  old 
North  Dock  at  Sunderland.  In  1842,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  government  to  construct  the  Hungerford 
Suspension-bridge  across  the  Thames  at  Charing 
Cross,  London.  In^l850 — 1853,  he  constructed  the 
works  of  the  Tuscan  portion  of  the  Sardinian  rail- 
way. Made  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society  in  1830, 
he  was  chosen  on  the  Council  in  1844.  He  was  also 
Vice-president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
and  of  the  Society  of  Arts ;  a  Fellow  of  the 
Astronomical,  Geological,  and  Geographical  Societies, 
and  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  died 
suddenly,  September  1859. 

BRTJNELLESCHI,  FiLippo,  one  of  the  greatest 
Italian  architects,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1377.  He 
first  learned  the  art  of  a  goldsmith ;  next,  that  of  a 
sculptor ;  and  finally  devoted  himself  to  architec- 
ture. He  also  stucfied  zealously  both  mechanical 
and  mathematical  science,  and  is  reckoned  the  first 
who  established,  on  a  sound  basis,  the  theory  of 
perspective.  When  still  a  young  man,  B.  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of 
ancient  architecture,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
two  ideas  completely  possessed  his  mind :  the  one 
was,  to  revive  the  ancient  style  of  architecture ;  the 
other  was,  to  make  himseLE  master  of  the  mechanical 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  architects.  In  1407,  he 
returned  to  Florence.  In  1420,  it  was  proposed  to 
complete  the  structure  of  the  cathedral  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore,  founded  in  1296,  and  now  only 
wanting  a  dome.  A  great  assembly  of  architects 
from  all  quarters  was  convened  to  determine  how 
it  might  be  practicable  to  cover  the  vast  octangular 
area.  While  the  debate  was  going  on,  B.  was  ear- 
nestly elaborating  his  own  designs;  but  when  he 
first  came  forward  and  proposed  his  plan,  it  was 
so  iU  received,  on  account  of  its  supposed  absurdity, 
that  B.  was  '  lifted  off  his  legs,  and  carried  out  of 
the  room.'  He,  however,  obstinately  persisted  in 
explaining  his  scheme,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing every  one  of  its  feasibility.  The  work  was 
intrusted  to  him,  and  finished,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lantern,  with  which  he  intended  to  crown 
the  whole,  but  was  prevented  by  his  death  in  1444. 
B.'s  dome,  measured  diametrically,  is  the  largest  in 
the  world,  and  served  as  a  model  to  Michael  Augelo 
for  that  of  St  Peter's.  Besidea  this  chef-cPceuvre,  B. 
executed  several  other  great  works,  such  as  the 
churches  of  San  Spirito  and  San  Lorenzo,  as  well  as 
the  designs  for  the  Pitfci  Palace,  which  originated  the 
beautiful  style  of  Tuscan  palaoe-arohitecture  in  the 
15th  century. 

BRtTNI,  Leonaeiio,  a,  native  of  Arezzo,  and 


hence  styled  Aretino,  was  bom  in  1369.  He 
merits  notice  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  who 
flourished  during  the  epoch  of  the  revival  of  Greek 
learning  in  Italy.  He  first  studied  law  at  Florence 
and  Ravenna,  but  afterwards  turned  his  attention 
to  classical  literature.  He  then  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  iUled  several  ofBces  at  the  papal  court. 
In  1414,  he  attended  John  XXII.  to  the  council 
of  Constance.  On  the  deposition  of  that  pope,  he 
returned  to  Florence,  where  he  was  of  service  to 
the  republic  in  several  important  matters.  His 
Historia  Florentina' ^rocwredt.  for  him  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  and,  at  a  later  period,  through  the 
favour  of  the  Mediceau  family,  he  was  appointed 
state-secretary.  He  died  9th  March  1444.  Florence 
and  Arezzo  vied  with  each  other  in  the  splendour 
with  which  they  celebrated  his  obsequies.' 

B.  aided  in  advancing  the  study  of  Greek  litera- 
ture mainly  by  his  literal  translations  into  Latin 
of  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  Plutarch,  and  others. 
Of  his  original  works,  which  are  very  numerous, 
many  have  never  been  printed,  and  most  are 
nearly  forgotten.  We  may  mention  Commentarius 
Serum,  suo  Tempore  Oestar'wm  (Ven.  1476),  De 
Origine  Urbis  Mantuce,  De  Somw  Origme,  Epistolce^ 
Familiares,  and  Vite  di  Dante  e  del  Petrarca. 

BRTJNN,  a  fortified  city  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
capital  of  the  government  of  Moravia,  is  beautifully 
situated,  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  hiU,  and  partly  in  a 
pleasant  valley,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Scnwartzawa 
and  the  Zwittawa,  in  lat.  49°  12'  N.,  and  long.  16° 
37'  E.  Behind  the  city,  on  an  eminence,  is  situatecf 
the  castle  of  Spielberg,  formerly  the  citadel,  but 
now  used  as  a  'state-prison,  and  noteworthy  as  the 
place  in  which  Silvio  PislUco  was  confined  from 
1822  to  1830.  Among  the  most  interesting  buildings 
of  B.  are  the  cathedral  of  St  Peter ;  St  James's 
Church,  a  Gothic  edifice,  with  a  tower  276  feet 
in  height,  and  a  valuable  coUeotion  of  ancient 
printed  books ;  the  Church  of  the  Minorites ;  and 
the  Augustine  convent.  There  are  also  several 
fine  palatial  residences  belonging  to  the  old  nobility. 
B.  is  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing 
towns  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  Its  wooUeris 
are  specially  celebrated,  and  it  has  also  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  sflk,  ribbons,  yams,  glass,  leather, 
soap,  tobacco,  and  dye-stuffs.  Pop.  49,000.  Napo- 
leon made  B.  his  head-quarters  before  the  battle 
of  AusterHtz. 

BRTJ'NNEN,  a  viUage  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Schwytz,  of  which  it  forms  the  port, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Muotta,  in  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne.  It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  south- 
eastern bend  of  the  lake,  and  is  celebrated  in 
history  as  the  place  where,  in  December  1315,  the 
deputies  of  the  Forest  Cantons,  who,  eight  years 
before,  had  formed  a  plan  for  the  liberation  of  their 
country  from  the  Austrian  yoke,  laid  the  basis  of 
the  Helvetic  Republic. 

BRUNNOW,  Phil,  von,  a  Russian  diplomatist, 
was  born  at  Dresden,  1797,  and  studied  at  the 
university  of  Leipsic.  At  the  time  of  the  Congress 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  entered  the  Russian  service, 
and  the  ministers  Nesselrode  and  Capo  d'Istrias 
recognised  at  once  his  fitness  for  a  diplomatic 
career.  Among  other  posts,  he  attended  the  con- 
gresses of  Troppau  and  Laybaoh,  acted  one  year 
as  secretary  to  the  embassy. in  London,  went  to 
the  congress  of  Verona,  and  then  occupied  for  a 
time  a  highoflice  in  St  Petersburg.  He  was  pre- 
sent, in  a  civil  capacity,  in  the  campaigns  Sf 
1828  and  1829  against  the  Turks.  In  the  autumn 
of  1839,  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
London,  to  take  advantage  of  the  unpleasant 
feeling   between    Great    Britain    and  Prance   for 
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drawing  tlie  cabinets  of  St  Petersburg  aad  London 
closer  together,  and  in  the  following  spring  was 
accredited  as  permanent  ambassador.  In  this 
capacity  he  soon  acquired  distinction  as  a,  diplo- 
matist. Among  the  negotiations  between  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  conducted  under  his  auspices, 
an  important  one  was  the  Navigation  Treaty  of 
1849.  After  retiring  from  London  on  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  1854,  he  represented  Russia 
in  Frankfort,  and,  along  with  Count  OrlofF,  was 
sent  to  the  conference  of  Paris,  February  1856. 
Immediately  after  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
concluded,  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
London,  to  re-establish  friendly  relations  between 
the  courts  of  St  Petersburg  and  St  James's.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  court  of  Prussia; 
but  in  1858  he  retiu-ned  to  his  old  place  in  London, 
where  his  amiable  character  and  conciliatory  dis- 
position had  made  him  a  great  favourite,  and  where 
he  still  resides. 

BRUNO,  GiOKDANO,  the  precursor  of  the  school 
of  modern  Pantheistic  philosophers,  was  bom  at 
Nola,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  He  entered,  at  an  early  age,  the 
order  of  the  Dominicans,  but  soon  began  to  express 
his  doubts  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  Transub- 
stantiation  and  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  obhged  to  flee  from 
his  convent.  Henceforth,  his  life  was  unsettled.  In 
1580,  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  spent  two  years, 
but  having  excited  the  suspicion  and  dishke  of  the 
strict  Calvinists  of  that  city  by  his  general  scepti- 
cism, he  judged  it  prudent  to  betake  himself  to 
Paris,  where  he  delivered  prelections  on  the  '  Great 
Art '  (Logic)  of  Raymond  LuUy.  His  disputes  with 
the  bigoted  Aristotehans  of  the  imiversity  of  Paris 
compelled  him,  however,  to  leave  France.  He  passed 
over  into  England,  where  he  resided  for  two  years 
in  comparative  quiet,  enjoying  the  friendship 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  the  protection  of  the 
French  ambassador,  Michel  de  Cha,teauneuf  de  la 
Mauvissifere.  Here  he  composed  his  most  important 
works,  but  at  last,  having  incurred  the  displeasm'e 
of  the  clergy  by  his  vehement  denunciation  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  other  grave  heresies, 
he  returned  to  Paris  in  1585.  In  1586,  he  proceeded 
to  the  rniiversity  of  Marburg,  where  he  matricu- 
lated; and  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  became  pro- 
fessor ;  but  being  asked  to  join  the  Lutheran  com- 
munion, he  refused.  On  his  departure  from  the 
city,  he  pronoimced  an  impassioned  panegyric  on 
Luther.  After  spending  some  time  in  Prague, 
Brunswick,  Helmstadt,  and  Frankfort- on-the-Maine, 
he  resolved  to  go  back  to  Italy.  He  fixed  his 
residence  at  Padua ;  but  after  a  stay  of  two  years, 
he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  was  arrested  by  the 
officers  of  the  Inquisition,  and  conveyed  to  Rome 
in  1698.  He  was  now  subjected  for  two  years  to 
persecution,  in  the  vain  hope  that  he  would  recant ; 
but  when  all  the  endeavours  of  his  enemies  proved 
ineffectual,  he  was  brought  to  the  stake  on  the  17th 
Februaiy  1600,  and  burned  as  an  obstinate  heretic. 

B.'s  writings,  of  which  the  most  valuable  are 
composed  in  Italian,  display  throughout  a  strong, 
courageous,  excitable  soul,  susceptible  of  deep 
enthiisiasm,  but  vainly  labouring  to  attain  perspi- 
cacity. The  Gena  ddle  Cener!,  or  Evening  Conver- 
sations on  Ash- Wednesday,  is  an  apology  for  the 
Copemican  astronomy;  the  Spaccio  del/a  Bestia 
Trionfante,  or  Expulsion  of  the  Triumphant  Beast 
(Par.  1684),  is  a  satirical  but  somewhat  heavy 
allegory  in  the  style  of  the  times.  His  greatest 
works  are  metaphysical,  such  as  the  Delia  Causa 
Principio  ed  Uno  (On  the  One  Sole  Cause  of 
Things),  and  the  Del  Infiniki  Universo  e  Mondi 
(On  the  Infinity  of  the  Universe  and  of  Worlds). 
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The  doctrine  enunciated  in  these  is  Pantheistic. 
B.  held  that  the  infinite  soul  of  God  did  not 
merely  inhabit  or  pervade  the  universe,  but  that 
the  universe  was  simply  a  manifestation  of  Him, 
and  therefore  itself  divine.  God  was  therefore, 
in  the  most  literal  and  physical  sense,  all  in  all. 
B.'s  philosophy,  in  later  times,  was  quite  unap- 
preciated, and  even  neglected,  until  Jacobi  drew 
public  attention  to  it  in  his  Letters  on  the  Doctrine 
of  Spinoza,  Both  Spinoza  and  Descartes  were  much 
indebted  to  Bruno.  His  influence  is  also  discern- 
ible in  the  Pantheistic  speculation  of  modern  Ger- 
many. Original  editions  of  B.'s  works  are  very 
rare.  Dr  Wagner  published,  along  with  a  life  of 
the  author,  those  written  in  Italian,  under  the  title 
Opere  di  Giordano  Bruno  Nolano,  &c.  (Leip.  1830). 

BRUNO,  The  Geeat,  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
and  Duke  of  Lorrainej  one  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  his  time,  was  bom  about  928  A.  D.  He  was 
the  third  son  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  and  the  brother 
of  Otto  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany.  Baldrich,  Bishop 
of  Utrecht,  and  afterwards  Israel  Scotigena,  and 
others,  were  his  tutors.  His  surprising  knowledge, 
sagacity,  and  eloquence  secured  for  him  an  immense 
influence  over  the  bisho])3  and  clergy,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  hberality,  meekness,  and  great 
earnestness  of  heart,  won  the  affections  and  rever- 
ence of  the  laity.  Summoned  by  Otto  to  the 
imperial  palace,  he  quickly  assumed  an  influential 
position  among  the  chroniclers,  poets,  and  philoso- 
phers of  the  court.  At  a  later  period,  he  was 
appointed  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  the  empire.  He  accompanied  Otto 
to  Italy  in  951,  and  honourably  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  fidehty  to  his  brother,  when  Otto's  own 
son,.  Conrad,  and  others  of  his  kindred  rebelled 
against  him.  As  a  reward,  the  emperor  appointed 
him  Duke  of  Lorraine.  B.  died  at  Rheims,  11th 
October  966.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  and  several  hves  of  saints. 

BRUNO,  Saint,  the  founder  of  the  Carthusian 
order  of  monks,  was  bom  at  Cologne  1061,  and 
received  his  earhest  education  in  the  school  attached 
to  the  CoUegiate  Church  of  St  Cunibert.  Subse- 
quently, he  studied  at  Rheims,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  so  greatly,  that  Bishop  Gervasius  appointed 
him  director  of  ail  the  .schools  in  his  diocese.  B., 
however,  soon  began  to  be  troubled  by  the  wicked- 
ness of  his  time,  and,  anxious  to  escape  from  what 
seemed  to  him  the  general  pollution,  he  took  refuge, 
along  with  six  pious  friends,  in  a  desert  place  near 
Chartreuse,  in  the  diocese  of  Grenoble.  Here,  in  , 
1086,  he  founded  one  of  the  most  austere  of  all  the 
monkish  orders,  which  received  its  name  from  the 
locality  whence  it  had  sprung.  See  Carthusians. 
B.  and  his  companions  had  each  a  separate  cell,  in 
which  they  practised  the  severities  of  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict,  keeping  silence  during  six  days  of  the 
week,  and  only  seeing  one  another  on  Sundays. 
Pope  Urban  II.,  who  was  on«  of  B.'s  most  eminent 
scholars,  in  1089  summoned  the  saint  to  Rome.  B. 
obeyed  the  call  reluctantly,  and  steadily  refused  all 
offers  of  preferment.  In  1094,  he  established  a 
second  Carthusian  monastery,  called  La  Torre,  in  a 
sohtary  district  of  Calabria,  where  he  died  in  1101. 
He  was  not  canonised  until  1628.  B.  left  no  written 
regulations  for  his  followers.  These  first  made 
their  appearance  in  a  complete  form  in  1681,  and 
were  enjoined  on  all  Carthusians  by  Innocent  IX. 

BRU'NSWICK,  Duchy  of  (Ger.  Braunschweig), 
a  state  of  Northern  Germany,  consisting  of"  three 
larger  and  five  smaller  distinct  parts,  and  lying 
mostly  within  lat.  51°  38'— 52°  28'  N.,  and  long.  9°  23' 
— 11°  30'  E.  Its  entire  area  amounts  to  about 
1525  square  miles.     Pop.  in  1858,   274,069.     For 
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administrative  purposes,  B.  is  divided  into  six 
cii'clea — viz.,  Brunswick,  WolfenbUttel,  Helmst'tidt, 
Gandersheim,  Holzminden,  and  Blankenburg.,  Of 
tie  three  larger  parts,  the  principal  one,  forming  the 
circle  of  WoSenblittel,  and  including  the  capital,  lies 
between  Prussia  and  Hanover;  the  second,  extend- 
ing east  and  west  from  Prussia  to  the  Weser,  divides 
Hanover  into  two  parts ;  and  the  third,  forming  the 
circle  of  Blankenburg,  lies  to  the  south-east  between 
Hanover,  Anhalt,  and  Prussia.  The  smaller  parts 
are  the  isolated  laailiwicks  of  Calvorde  in  the  east, 
Thedinghaiisen  in  the  west  (not  far  from  Bremen), 
and  some  very  smaB  demesnes  in  the  Hanoverian 
boundaries.  B.  belongs  mostly  to  the  basin  of  the 
Wcser,  which  serves  as  a  boundary  on  the  west. 
The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous,  particularly 
in  the  southern  portions  of  the  country,  but  B. 
has  nevertheless  level  tracts  of  considerable  extent. 
The  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Weser,  are 
comparatively  unimportant,  though  advantage  is 
taken  of  one  or  two  for  the  transport  of  timber. 
The  climate  in  the  low  lands  resembles  the  general 
climate  of  Northern  Germany;  but  in  the"  Harz 
district  it  is  so  much  colder,  that  harvest  is  generally 
a  month  later  than  in  the  plains. 

The  mines  and  quarries  of  B.  produce  marble, 
alabaster,  limestone,  gypsiun,  alum,  iron,  copper, 
lead,  sulphur,  and  siflt  in  large  quantities,  with 
some  portions  of  gold  and  silver.  Agriculture, 
which  is  carried  on  with  intelligence  and  energy, 
constitutes  the  chief  wealth  of  the  duchy,  'file 
products  include,  beside  the  ordinary  cereals,  large 
quantities  of  leguminous  plants,  potatoes,  tobacco, 
and  hops.  The  pasture-land  is  extensive,  and  great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  breeding  of  sheep,  wool  being  an 
important  article  of  commerce.  A  large  number 
of  persons  are  employed  in  the  cutting  and  pre- 
paa'ation  of  timber.  The  chief  manufactures  of  B. 
are  of  linen,  stockings,  wooUen  cloth,  metals,  porce- 
lain, paper,  sugar,  glass,  beer,  &o. 

The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Saxons,  and,  with  the 
exceptions  of  some  5000  or  6000  belonging  to 
various  other  sects,  all  adhere  to  the  Lutheran 
Church.  The  people  in  the  rural  districts  speak  a 
very  broad  Low-German  dialect;  but  good  High- 
German  is  spoken  by  the  educated  classes.  The 
educational  wants  of  the  state  are  well  looked  after 
by  the  government,  which  is  a  limited  monarchy, 
the  duke  being  head  of  the  state,  and  his  power 
restricted  by  the  legislature,  which  is  partly  heredi- 
tary and  partly  elective.  The  duke,  however,  has 
been  of  recent  years  manifesting  strong  tendencies 
towards  absolutism. 

Taxes  are  voted  triennially  in  Brunswick.  The 
'  estimated  revenue  for  the  three  years  endiog  1860 
was  4,693,500  thalers  (about  £700,000).  The  public 
debt  in  January  1858  amounljed  to  9,632,396  thalers, 
of  which  6,108,000  thalers  were  borrowed  for  the 
construction  of  railways.  The  total  effective  force 
of  the  army  of  B.  in  time  of  war  (including  both 
infantry  and  cavalry)  is  4857,  with  502  artillerymen, 
and  12  pieces  of  ordnance;  in  times  of  peace,  it  is 
about  half  the  number. 

B.  was  included,  as  a  part  of  Saxony,  under  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne.  In  1235,  B.,  with  Liine- 
burg,  was  made  a  duchy  under  Otto,  who  died  in 
1252,  and  was  succeeded,  in  1267,  by  his  son, 
Albrecht,  founder  of  the  older  line  of  Wolfenbuttel.' 
John,  another  son  of  Otto,  was  the  founder  of  the 
older  Liineburg  line,  which  became  extinct  with 
Wiffiam  of  Liineburg  in  1369.  In  1569,  Henry, 
who  styled  himself  Duke  of  Brunswiok-LUneburg- 
Dannenbei'g,  founded  the  new  House  of  Brunswick- 
Wolf  enbuttel ;  and  his  brother  William  founded 
the  new  line  of   Brunswick-Luneburg,  which,  in 


1815,  became  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  See 
Hanovee. 

BRUNSWICK,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick,  is  situated  on  the  Oker,  in  a  level  and 
fertile  district,  in  lat.  52°  46'  N.,  and  long.  10°  4'  E. 
B.,  which  is  a  very  old  place,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  walled  about  the  9th  c,  by  Bruno,  Duke 
of  Ostfalen.  But  Henry  the  Lion,  in  the  12th  c, 
so  greatly  beautified  and  extended  the  city  that  he 
may  be  almost  said  to  be  its  founder.  In  the  13th 
c,  B.  became  a  member  of  the  Hanse  League,  and 
soon  attained  considerable  commercial  prosperity, 
but  its  iinportance  declined  with  the  decay  of  the 
League.  The  town  is  most  irregularly  buUt,  with 
narrow  and  crooked  streets,  but  possesses  the 
advantages  of  good  causeways  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  water.  The  cathedral — in  which  are 
preserved  some  interesting  relics  brought  by  Henry 
the  Lion  from  the  Holy  Land — with  the  churches  of 
St  Martin,  St  Catherine,  and  St  Andrew,  with  its 
steeple  316  feet  high,  are  among  the  principal 
buildings.  In  the  museum,  are  some  interesting 
antiquities  and  works  of  art  by  Jan  Steens,  Albert 
Durer,  Holbein,  Hembrandt,  Piaphael,  Guido,  Euys- 
dael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini.  The 
industry  of  B.  consists  chiefly  in  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  linen,  chicory,  beet-sugar,  tobacco, 
papier-mAdiS,  lackered  wares,  &c.  Its  great  annual- 
fair,  founded  in  1498,  is  important.  The  old  forti- 
fications of  B.  have  been  demolished,  and  theiir  site 
converted  into  pleasant  promenades.  A  fine  walk 
through  an  avenue  of  linden-trees  leads  from  the 
to-ivn  to  the  duke's  palace.    Pop.  40,000. 

BRUNSWICK,  New.    See  New  Brunswick. 

BRUNSWICK  BAY,  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  Australia,  in  long.  125°  E.,  and  about  lat.  15°  S. 
It  receives  Prince  Regent  River. 

BRUNSWICK  BLACK  is  a  varnish  employed 
for  coating  over  coarsely  finished  iron  grates, 
fenders,  &c.  It  is  mainly  compounded  of  lamp- 
black and  turpentine,  and  when  applied  with  a 
brush,  quickly  dries,  and  leaves  a  shining  jet-black 
surface. 

BRUNSWICK  GREEN  is  a  pigment  used  in 
the  arts,  and  consisting  of  the  hydrated  chloride 
and  oxide  of  copper  (CuCl,3CuO,4HO).  It  may 
be  prepared  (1)  by  acting  upon  metallic  copjjer 
■with  common  salt  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  (2) 
by  acting  upon  metallic  copper  with  moistened  sal- 
ammoniac,  or  (3)  by  mixing  sulphate  of  copper  and 
common  salt  into  a  paste  with  water.  It  is  foimd 
native  at  Atacama,  in  Peru,  in  the  form  of  a  green 
sand,  hence  the  name  Atacamite  (q.  v.). 

BRU'SSBLS  (Pr.  Bruxdles),  the  capital  of 
Belgium,  is  situated  ou  the  small  river  Senne,  a 
tributary  of  the  Dyle,  in  lat.  50°  51'-  N.,  and  long.  4° 
21'  E.  It  communicates  with  Antwerp  and  the 
Baltic  Sea,  by  means  of  the  Scheldt  canal,  and 
railways  connect  it  with  Germany,  France,  and 
Holland,  as  well  as  with  aU  the  principal  towns  of 
Belgium.  The  city  is  built  partly  on  the  side  of  a 
hiU,  and  partly  on  a  fertile  plain ;  and  though  some 
of  the  streets  are  so  steep  that  they  can  be  ascended 
only  by  means  of  stairs,  B.,  on  the  whole,  may  be 
pronounced  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe.  The 
Upper  Town,  situated  on  the  side  of  the  hill  is 
the  newest  and  most  fashionable,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence chiefiy  of  the  great  and  wealthy.  The  kind's 
palace,  public  offices,  chief  hotels,  and  mansions 
of  foreign  ministers  are  here.  It  is  also  much 
more  healthy  than  the  Lower  Town,  which,  stretch- 
ing along  the  canal  and  the  Senne,  is  greatly  sub- 
ject to  fogs.  But  the  latter,  with  its  numerous 
handsome  old  buildings,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Brabant  nobility,  but  now  occupied  by  merchants 
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and  traders,  has  a  fine  picturesque  appearance, 
■while  some  of  its  public  edifices  are  unrivalled  as 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture.  This  part  has 
also  several  noble  churches,  but  it  is  now  wholly 
given  over  to  trade.  French  is  spoken  in  the 
upper  part  of  B.;  but  in  the  lower,  Flemish  is 
prevalent,  and  in  one  quarter  the  Walloon  dialect 
is  spoken.  The  English  language,  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  liglish  who  reside  in  B.  for 
economy,  is  also  very  common.  The  walls  which 
formerly  surroimded  B.  have  been  removed,  and 
their  place  is  now  occupied  by  pleasant  Boulevards, 
shaded  by  alleys  of  trees,  extending  several  miles. 
The  AlUe  Verte — a  double  avenue  along  the  Scheldt 
canal— forms  a  splendid  promenade,  and  leads  toward 
the  palace  of  Laeken,  the  suburban  residence  of  the 
royal  family,  three  miles  north  of  the  city.  Besides 
the  fine  park  in  the  Upper  Town,  covering  an  area  of 
some  seventeen  acres,  ornamented  with  fountains 
and  statues,  and  surrounded  by  the  king's  palace, 
the  '  Palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,'  the  Chamber 
of  Representatives,  and  other  buildings,  B.  has 
several  other  squares  or  places,  among  which  the 
most  noteworthy  are — the  Place  MoycUe,  with  its 
colossal  monument  of  Godfrey  of  BouHlon;  the 
Grand  Place,  in  which  is  situated  the  H6tel  de 
ViUe,  a  splendid  Gothic  structure,  erected  in  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  c,  with  a  pyramidal  tower 
364  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  St 
Michael,  the  patron  saint  of  B.,  and  where,  in 
1568,  the  patriot  counts,  Egmont  and  Horn,  were 
beheaded  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Alba  ;  and  the 
Place  des  Martyrs,  where  a  memorial  has  been 
erected  to  those  who  fell  here  in  the  revolution  of 
1830.  Among  the  churches  of  B.,  the  largest  and 
finest  is  the  cathedral  of  St  Gudule,  which  dates 
from  the  12th  c,  and  is  built  in  the  pointed  Gothic 
style,  with  two  towers  of  more  modem"  date, 
rising  on  each  side  to  a  height  of  264  feet,  many 
richly  painted  windows,  a  pulpit  considered  the 
master-piece  of  Verbruggen,  and  monuments  of  the 
Dukes  of  Brabant  and  other  distinguished  persons. 
In  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts  is  the  picture-gallery, 
containing  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Flemish 
school  of  painting;  the  public  hbrary  with  its 
200,000  volumes,  and  its  18,000  MSS.,  collected 
by  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy — MSS.  interesting 
and  valuable  not  only  for  their  contents,  but  for 
the  beautiful  miniature  paintings  with  which  the 
scholars  of  Van  Eyck  adorned  them.  The  Observa- 
tory is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  celebrated  mathematician  Quetelet. 
The  educational  establishments  of  B.  are  ntmierous, 
the  principal  being  the  free  university,  founded  in 
1834,  with  foiu-  faculties — viz.,  law,  medicine,  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences,  and  belles-lettres, 
and  having  a  special  school  of  pharmacy  afeched. 
It  has  also  numerous  charitable  and  benevolent 
institutions ;  and  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial 
,  government  of  South  Brabant,  as  well  as  of  the 
general  government  of  the  kingdom.  B.  is  one 
of  the  chief  centres  of  the  industry  of  the  coimtry. 
Its  lace  is  particularly  famous.  Of  the  esteemed 
carpets  which  pass  under  the  name  of  B.  carpets, 
only  a  few  are  manufactured  here,  most  of  those 
of  Belgio  make  being  produced  at  Toumai.  It  has 
also  manufactures  of  damask,  linen,  ribbons,  paper, 
jewellery,  hats,  soap,  porcelain,  mathematical  and 
musical  instnmients,  &c.  Carriage-building  is  also 
an  important  branch  of  industry.  Printing  and 
lithographic  establishments  are  numerous;  and 
about  a  dozen  newspapers  are  published  daQy. 
Pop.  in  1858,  163,499. 

As  early  as  the  8th  c,  we  find  B.  [Bruclwdla], 
then  probably  a  villa  of  the  Frank  kings,  mentioned 
in  old  chronicles,  and  that  a  church  existed  here 
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in  966  is  proved  by  a  deed  of  the  Emperor  Otho 
I.  Under  Charles  V.,  B.  was  made  the  court- 
residence  in  the  Netherlands,  and'  became  after- 
wards, under  Philip  II.,  the  chief  arena  of  the 
revolution,  and  of  lie  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Duke  of  Alba  and  the  Inquisition.  B.  suffered 
greatly  in  the  war  of  Spain  against  Louis  XIV. — in 
whose  reign  it  was  bombarded  by  Marshal  ViUeroi 
and  upwards  of  4000  buildings  destroyed-;-and  in 
that  of  Austria  against  Louis  XV. ;  but  stiU  more 
from  the  continual  prevalence  of  party  animo- 
sities caused  by  the  policy  of  Austria.  Under  the 
mild  rule  of  Maria  Theresa,  B.  flourished  greatly, 
and  in  this  time,  many  of  its  best  institutions  and 
public  buildings  were  founded.  In  1789  occurred 
the  Brabant  revolution  imder  Joseph  II. ;  and 
scarcely  had  Austrian  rule  been  re-established,  after 
a  brief  time  of  independence,  when  B.  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  1792.  After  other  changes 
of  fortune,  B.,  with  the  other  parts  of  Belgium,  was 
incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
in  1815,  and  so  remained  until  the  revolution  of 
1830,  by  which  it  became  the  capital  of  the  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Belgium. 

BRUSSELS  CARPETS.    See  Caepet. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  one  of  the  many  culti- 
vated varieties  of  Brasska  oleracea  (see  Beassica 
and  Cabbage),  distinguished  by  producing,  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  little  clusters  of  leaves  which 
close  together  and  form  miniature  cabbages.  These 
are  used,  like  other  greens  of  this  species,  for  the 
table,  and  are  very  delicate.  The  plant  is  cidti- 
vated  much  in  the  same  way  as  cabbage  or  kale, 
requiring,  however,  less  space  than  most  of  the 
varieties.  It  may  be  planted  in  shady  situations,  or 
between  the  rows  of  crops,  such  as  pease,  beans, 
scarlet-rimners,  &o.,  which  are  to  be  removed  from 
the  ground  in  autumn.  The  sprouts  are  fit  for  use 
chiefly  in  winter  and  spring.  The  stem  sometimes 
attains  a  height  of  four  feet,  and  the  head  resembles 
a  small  imperfectly  boiled  savoy ;  but  there  is  a 
subvariety  with  shorter  stems,  preferable  for  many 
situations.  In  some  places,  it  is  customary  to  remove 
the  head  early  in  winter,  in  order  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  lateral  shoots  in  spring ;  but  if 
the  head  is  allowed  to  remain,  the  plant  becomes 
taller,  and  new  shoots  are  formed  as  the  lower  ones 
are  removed.  The  seed  is  sown  in  February  or 
March.  Seed  is  very  generally  imported  from 
Belgium,  as  this  vegetable  is  said  to  degen- 
erate in  Britain.  Its  use  has  of  late  rapidly 
extended,  and  none  of  the  many  varieties  of  the 
species  to  which  it  belongs  is  better  deserving  of 
cultivation. 

BRUTUS,  Lucitrs  Jtwius,  figures  in  the  legen- 
dary history  of  early  Rome,  as  the  hero  who  over- 
turned the  monarclucal,  and  established  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  The  legend  runs  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  rich  Roman.  On  his  father's 
death,  Tarquin  the  Proud  took  possession  of  the 
property,  and  put  an  elder  brother  to  death,  and 
B.  himself  only  escaped  the  same  fate  by  feigning 
idiocy  (hence  the  name  Bnitus,  stupid).  The  oracle 
of  Delphi  foretold  that  he  should  govern  in  Rome. 
Remembering  his  own  wrongs,  and  gifted  with  the 
strength  and  wisdom  of  one  who  was  fulfUling 
the  decrees  of  fate,  B.,  when  the  foul  rape  com- 
mitted by  one  of  the  royal  family  upon  Lucretia  had 
shocked  the  people,  convoked  them,  placed  him- 
self, at  their  head,  and  drove  the  kings  from  Rome. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  then  elected  one  of  the  two 
first  consuls  (509  b.  c).  That  his  character  as  a  stern 
old  Roman  hero  might  be  complete,  the  legend  adds 
that  he  sacrificed  to  the  new  republic  his  own  sons, 
detected  iii  a  conspiracy  to  restore  the  monarchy ; 
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and  that  at  last  he  fell  in  mortal  comhat  repel- 
ling an  attack  led  on  by  one  of  the  sons  of  Tarquin. 
Little  more,  however,  can  be  said  to  be  established 
upon  suiBoient  historical  evidence  with  regard  to 
B.,  than  that  there  existed  a  person  of  that  name 
who  held  high  office  in  Rome  at  a  very  early 
period. 

BRXJTtrS,  Marcus  Jmrius,born  85  u.  c,  appears 
to  have  spent  the  early  years  of  manhood  in  exclu- 
sive devotion  to  literary  purs-jits,  and  not  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  j^olitical  dissensions'  agitating 
Rome  till  he  had  attamed  a  mature  age.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  between  Pompey  and  Csesar, 
he  sided  with  the  former ;  but  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  made  his  submission  to  the  latter,  and, 
in  the  following  year,' was  appointed  governor  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  On  returning  to  Rome,  he  divorced 
his  wife,  in  order  to  marry  Portia,  the  daughter  of 
Cato,  of  whose  principles  in  politics  he  professed  to 
be  a  disciple.  The  influence  of  Cassius  prevailed 
upon  him  to  join  the  conspiracy  which  ended  in 
the  murder  of  Ceesar.  The  efforts  of  B.  to  retain 
popular  favour  afterwards  being  unavailing  to  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  the  eloquence  of  Antony,  he 
was  forced  to  leave  first  Rome,  and  then  Italy. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  partly  in 
Athens,  partly  in  Asia  Minor,  and  partly  as  the 
leader  of  a  marauding  force  which  maintained 
itself  by  plundering  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Defeated  by  Antony  and 
Ootavianus  (Augustus)  at  the  battle  of  Philippi 
(42  B.  c),  he  terminated  his  life  by  faUing  upon  ms 
sword. 

BBTTX,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  situated  on  the  Bila, 
about  14  miles  north  of  Saatz.  In  its  vicinity  are 
extensive  coal-mines,  and  the  famous  mineral  spiings 
of  Piillna  and  Seidlitz,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of 
B.  prepare  a  considerable  quantity  of  salts.  Pop. 
about  3000. 

BRTJYBRE,  Jeah  La.  See  LABBtryfiEE.  i 
BRYANT,  Jacob,  an  eminent  English  scholar, 
was  born  at  Plymouth  in  1715.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  feing's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1744.  In  1756  he 
became  private  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  accompanied  his  Grace  to  the  con- 
tinent. Substantial  proofs  of  the  duke's  esteem 
raised  him  above  the  region  of  pecuniary  cares, 
and  enabled  him  to  devote  his  whole  life  to 
letters.  He  died  14th  November  1804.  A^ong  his 
numerous  publications,  may  be  mentioned:  Obser- 
vations and  Inquiries  relating  to  various  Parts 
of  Ancient  History  (Cambridge,  1767) ;  A  New  Sys- 
tem or  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythdlo'gy  (1774 — 1776) ; 
Vindicim  Flavians  (a  defence  of  Josephus's  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  Christ),  (1780);  Treaiise  on  tlie 
Authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  and  die  Trvih  of  the 
Christian  Religion  (1792) ;  A  Dissertation  concerning 
the  War  of  Troy,  Ac.  (1796) ;  The  Sentiments  of  Philo- 
Judcem  concerning  Uie  Logos  (1797) ;  and  a  variety 
of  Dissertations  on  the  Difficult  Passages  of  Scrip-, 
ture  (1803).  B.  was  a  man  of  great  and  varied 
learning,  but  his  iuteUeot,  although  acute,  was 
neither  philosophical  nor  comprehensive  enough  to 
enable  him  to  handle  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the 
important  questions  on  which  he  wrote. 

BRYANT,  William  Cullew,  a  distinguished 
American  poet  and  journalist,  was  bom  in  Hamp- 
shire, Mass.,  November  3,  1794.  At  the  early  age 
of  10,  he  published  translations  from  some  of  the 
Latin  poets;  at  13,  he  wrote  a  terse  and  vigorous 
political  poem,  entitled  The  Embargo;  and  at  18,  he 
composed  his  Thanatopsia,  a  poem  full  of  beauty. 
In  1815  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  for  ten 
years  practised  with  diligence  and  success.    In  1825 


he  removed  to  a  more  congenial  sphere,  and  in  asso- 
ciation with  a  friend,  established  Tlie  New  York 
Seview,  to  which  he  contributed  many  of  his  best 
poems.  In  1826  he  became  priuciijal  editor  of  T/ie 
Evening  Post,  the  leading  democratic  paper  of  New 
York,  which  he  still  continues  to  conduct  with  a 
manliness  and  purity  of  tone  of  which  the  examples 
among  his  professional  brethren  might  be  increased 
with  advantage.  The  first  collected  edition  of  his 
poems  apjieared  in  1832.  They  were  soon  after 
republished  in  Britain,  and  were  regarded  as  the 
highest  efforts,  up  to  that  time,  of  the  American 
Muse.  In  1842  he  published  The  Fountain,  and 
Other  Poeriis.  B.  visited  Exirope  in  1834,  and  again 
in  1844  and  1849.  The  restdt  of  his  observations 
was.  Letters  of  a  Traveller  in  Europe  and  America. 
In  1858  appeared  a  new  edition  of  his  poetical 
works,  with  71  engravings.  Although  the  popu- 
larity of  B.'s  writings  has  been  eclipsed  by  that  of 
Longfellow  and  Poe,  he  has  still  a  large  circle  of 
readers  and  admirers.  The  general  impression, 
however,  is,  that  his  mature  genius  has  fallen  far 
short  of  its  early  promise. 

BRY'ONY  [Bryonia),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Cucurbitacecs,  distinguished  by  tria- 
delphous  stamens,  with  distinct  anthers,  a  trifid 
style,  and  a  few-seeded  fruit  destitute  of  hard  rind. 
The  stems  climb  by  means  of  lateral  tendrils,  the 
leaves  are  angular  or  3-5-lQibed,  and  the  flowers  cam- 
panulate,  5-partite,  unisexual,  and  generally  yellow." 
The  Common  Beyony  {B.  dioica),  the  only  British 
species,  is  frequent  in  hedgerows  in  England,  but  is 
not  indigenous  to  Scotland.  It  has  cordate  palmate 
leaves,  axillary  bunches  of  fllowers,  and  red  berries 
about  the  size  of  a  pea.  It  abounds  in  a  fetid  and 
acrid  juice.  The  root  is  perennial,  very  large,  white 
and  branched,  has  a  repulsive  smell,  and  is  acrid, 
purgative,  and  emetic.  B.  alba,  common  in  the 
middle  parts  of  Europe,  possesses  similar  properties. 


Common  Bryony. 

The  root  of  both  is  applied  topically  to  bruises,  and 
was  formerly  very  much  in  use  as  a  purgative.  It  is 
now  again  much  employed  in  homceopathio  practice. 
A  decoction  made  of  1  lb.  of  the  fresh  root  is  said 
by  Withering  to  be  'the  best  purge  for  horned 
cattle.'  It  contains  a  bitter  extractive,  caUed  Bryo- 
nine,  to  which  it  seems  to  owe  its  properties.  The 
young  shoots  of  both  species  are,  however,  so 
free  from  acrid  and  dangerous  qualities,  that  they 
may  be  used  as  pot-herbs.^The  roots  of  other 
species  of  the  genus  are  also  acrid  and  purgative ; 
but  it  is  said  that  the  root  of  B.  Abyssinica,  when 
cooked,  is  eaten  without  danger. — Black  BRTomr 
{Tamus  communis)  is  a  plant  of  a  different  natural 
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order  {Dioscoreadece,  q.  v.).  ,  The  genus  is  distin- 
guished  by  an  inferior  ovary  and  succulent  fruit. 
Black  B.  has  long  twining  stems,  cordate  undivided 
leaves,  greenish  flowers,  and  red  ben-ies.  Its  roofe 
are  very  large  and  fleshy,  black  externally.  The 
berries  are  unwholesome,  and  the  whole  plant  is 
acrid,  the  roots  so  much  so  as  to  have  been  formerly 
employed  for  stimulating  plasters.  But  the  young 
suckers,  in  which  the  acrid  principle  is  not  much 
developed,  are  eaten, in  Greece  as  asparagus,  after 
careful  boiling  with  change  of  water,  as  are  also 
those  of  T.  Cretica.  The  plant  is  commQU  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  England,  in  hedges 
and  thickets. 

BRYOZO'A.    See  Zoophytes. 

BEY'TJM  (Gr.  bryon,  moss),  a  genus  of  Mosses 
(q.  V.)  distinguished  by  a  terminal  fruit-stalk,  a 
double  peristome  (see  Mosses) — the  outer  one  of  16 
teeth,  the  inner  a  membrane  cut   into   16  equal 


Bryiuji  LonglcoUum : 
a,  Srerile   Phoots  ujth  leaves ;   ft,  fertile  plnnt,  shewing  the 
spore-case  and  its  stalli;  c,  the  spore-ease  or  capsule,  magni- 
fied ;  d,  the  calyptra,  magnified  ;  e,  the  top  of  tije  spore-case 
or  capsule,  shewing  the  double  peristome,  magnified. 

segments — and  a  dimidiate  calyptrd.  The  species  are 
very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  natives  of 
Britain.  They  are  all  small,  their  stems  short,  and 
their  leaves  forming  little  rosettes,  from  the  centre 
of  which  the  f  ruit-staUc  springs.  They  very  generally 
grow  in  dense  patches,  on  wet  rocks,  wet  earth,  the 
bark  of  trees,  &c.,  beautifully  clothing  them  with 
bright  green. 

BEZESC  LITE'WSKI,  a  walled  to-ivn  of  Russia, 
iu  the  government  of  Grodno,  about  108  nules  south 
from  the  city  of  the  same  name.  Being  advanta- 
geously situated  on  the  right  bank  "of  the  Bug,  it 
has  an  extensive  trade.  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
battle  between  the  Russians  and  Poles  in  1794. 
Pop.  17,431. 

BRZE'ZAN',  a  town  of  Galicia,  situated  on  the 
Zlota-Lipa,  about  54  miles  south-east  of  Lemberg. 
It  has  an  old  castle  and  a  gymnasium,  and  manufac- 
tures of  linen,  sail-cloth,  and  leather.    Pop.  8000. 

BUA'CHE,  or  GARDEN  ISLAND,  an  island  of 
Western  Australia,  near  the  mouth  of  Swan  River, 
iu  lat.  32°  10'  S.,  and  long.  115°  40'  E.  Though 
measuring'  only  6  miles  by  1,  it  is  yet  important  as 
sheltering  from  the  open  ocean  the  deep  and  spacious 
anchorage  of  Cockburn  Sound,  which  flows  between 
it  and  the  mainland  of  the  colony. 

BXT'AZE,  a  South  African  plant,  of  which  the 
botanical  characters  and  relations  are  not  yet 
known,  but  which  is  likely  to  prove  of  importance 
on  account  of  its  fibre.  Dr  Livingstone  found  it 
growing  in  large  quantities  in  the  Maravi  country, 
north  of  the  Zambesi ;  bvit  he  could  not  procure 
any  specimen  in  flower  or  fruit,  and  Dr  Hooker 
did  not  recognise  the  specimens  of  branches  and 


leaves.     It  is  not  cultivated,  and  the  only  use  to 
which  it  is  put  by  the  natives  is  to  afford  threads 


Buaze. 


for  stringing  beads  on ;  but  Dr  Livingstone  thinks 
its  fibre  stronger  and  finer  than  flax,  and  says  that 
a  firm  thread  of  it  feels  like  catgut  in  the  hand,  and 
would'rather  cut  the  iingers  than  break. 

BU'BALUS,  BU'BALIS,  orBD'BAL!^  {Antilope 
Bvialus),  supposed  to  be  the  Bvhalus  of  the  ancients 
— although  that  name  is  now  generally  appropriated 
to  the  bi3falo  (q.  v.) — a  species  of  antelope,  of  that 
section  of  the  genus  which  is  characterised  as  hovi- 
form  or  ox-like.  The  Arabic  name  is  Bekker-el- 
Wash,  which  signifies  wild  ox.  It  is  an  animal 
about  the  size  of  a  large  stag,  with  very  ox-like 
head  and  muzzle— the  head,  however,  remarkably 


Bubalis. 

long;  the  horns  about  as  long  as  the  head,  sur- 
rounded by  a  succession  of  thi<^ened  rings,  curved 
so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  the  sides  of  a  lyre,  the 
points  directed  backward.  The  general  colour  is 
yellowish  brown,  but  the  tail  is  terminated  by  a 
black  tuft.  The  B.  is  an  animal  of  rather  coarse 
appearance,  very  destitute  of  the  gracefulness  of 
the  typical  antelopes.  It  inhabits  Barbary,  and 
occasional  wanderers  make  their  way  to  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  It  is  figured  on  the  monuments  of 
ancient  Egypt.  It  is  gregarious  in  its  habits.  It  is 
said  to  be  easily  domesticated.  The  most  nearly 
related  species  to  this,  of  other  antelopes  known,  is 
the  Kaama  (q.  v.)  of  South  Africa. 
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BTJBA'STIS,  a,  goddess  of  the  Egyptians,  was, 
in  their  mythology,  the  child  of  Isis  and  Osiris, 
and  the  sister  of  Honis.  She  was  identified  by 
the  Greeks  with  Artemis  (Diana),  though  upon 
what  grounds  is  unknown,  as  the  best  information 
with  regard  to  her  is,  that  she  was  the  goddess 
who  presided  over  pregnancy  and  childbirth.  The 
chief  temple  erected  to  B.  was  at  Bubastis  (q.  v.). 
B.  is  represented  on  monuments  as  having  the  head 
of  a  cat,  an  animal  which  was  sacred  to  her.  ^ 

BTJBA'STIS  (the  Pi-beseth  of  Scripture,  and 
modern  Tel  Basta),  a  rained  city  of  Egypt,  about 
14  miles  north  of  Belbejrs,  in  lat.  30°  36'  JST.,  and 
long.  31°  33'  E.  B.  derived  its  name  from  the 
Egyptian  goddess  Bubastis,  in  whose  honour  a 
temple  was  erected  here,  which,  if  not  so  large 
and  magnificent  as  some  Egyptian  temples,  was, 
according  to  Herodotus,  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
and  vast  numbers  of  persons  were  wont  to  make 
annual  pilgrimages  to  it.  Nothing  but  some  stones 
of  the  temple,  wliich  are  of  the  finest  red,  granite, 
now  remain.  There  are  some  other  ruins,  and 
mounds  of  great  extent,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
remains  of  brick-houses  and  heaps  of  broken 
pottery. 

BUBBLE,  as  a  term,  is  defined  by  Blackstone 
as  an  vmwarrantable  undertaking  by  unlawful 
subscriptions,  subjecting  the  jjarties  who  originate 
and  put  them  in  operation  to  the  penalties  of 
prcemunire  (q.  v.).  The  South-sea  Company  (q.  v.) 
was  a  terrible  example  of  such  a  bubble. — The 
Bubble  Act  is  the  name  given  to  the  6  Geo.  I, 
0.  18,  '  enacted,'  says  Blackstone, '  in  the  year  after 
the  infamous  South-sea  project  had  beggared 
half  the  nation,'  and  which  public  fraud  the  act 
was  intended  to  punish.  But  it  was  repealed 
by  the  G  Geo.  IV.  e.  91,  which  at  the  same  time 
left  such  companies  to  be  dealt  'H'ith  by  the 
common  law. 

BU'BBLE  SHELL.     See  Bulla. 

BU'BO,  an  inflammatory  tumour,  seated  in  the 
groin  or  the  armpit. 

BU'BO.    See  Owl. 

BUCANEE'ES,  a  celebrated  association  of 
piratical  adventurers,  who,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  second  quarter  of  the  16th  o.,'to  the  end 
of  the  17th,  maintained  themselves  in  the  Carib- 
bean seas,  at  first  by  systematic  reprisals  on  the 
Spaniards,  latterly,  by.  less  justifiable  and  iadis- 
criminate  piracy.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Caribbee  boucan,  a  term  for  preserved  meat, 
smoke-dried  in  a  peoidiar  manner.  From  this 
the  French  adventurers  formed  the  verb  boucaner 
and  the  noun  boucanier,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  English;  while,  singularly  enough,  the  French 
used,  in  preference,  the  word  flibustier  (see  Filli- 
BUSTEKS),  a  corruption  of  our  '  freebooter.'  The  B. 
were  also  sometimes  called  'Brethren  of  the  Coast.' 
The  arroganji  assumption  by  the  Spaniards  of 
a  divine  right — sanctioned  by  the  pope's  bull — to 
the  whole  New  World,  was  not,  of  course,, to  be 
tolerated  by  the  enterprising  mariners  of  England 
and  France;  and  the  enormous  cruelties  practised 
by  them  upon  aE  foreign  interlopers,  of  which 
the  history  of  that  time  is  fuU,  naturally  led  to  an 
association  for  mutual  defence  among  the  adven- 
turers of  all  other  nations,  but  particularly  among 
the  English  and  French.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  their  policy— for  they,  in  course  of  time, 
formed  distinct  communities*— were  close  mutual 
alliance,  and  mortal  war  with  all  that  was  Spanish, 
Their  simple  code  of  laws  bound  them  to  a  common 
participation  in  the  necessaries  of  life;  locks  and 
bars  were  proscribed  as  an  insult  to  the  general 
honour;   and  every  man  had   his  comrade,  who 


stood  by  him  when  alive,  and  succeeded  to  his 
property  after  his  death.  The  principal  centre  of 
their  wild  and  predatory  life  was  for  some  time 
the  island  of  Tortuga,  near  St  Domingo.  When 
they  were  not  hunting  Spaniards,  or  being  hunted 
themselves,  theit  oliief  occupation  and  means  of 
subsistence  was  the  chase.  From  the  flesh  of  wild 
cattle  they  made  their  '  boucan ; '  their  skins  and 
tallow  they  sold  or  bartered  to  Dutch  and  other 
traders.  The  history  of  these  men  embraces,  as 
may  be  supposed,  narratives  of  cruelty  and  blood- 
shed unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  crime.  It  has, 
however,  not  a  few  stories  of  high  and  romantic 
adventure,  of  chivalrous  valour,  and  brdliant 
generalship.  Among  the  'great  captains'  whose 
names  figure  most  prominently  in  the  records 
of  buoaneering,  were  the  Frenchman  Montbars, 
sumamed  by  the  terrible  title  of  '  Tlie  Extermina- 
tor;' his  coimtrymen,  Peter  of  Dieppe,  surnamed 
'The  Great' — as  tndy,  perhaps,  as  others  so  dis- 
tinguished—  and  L'Olonuais,  Michael  de  Busco, 
and  Bartolomeo  de  Portuguez,  Manavelt,  and  Van 
Horn.  Pre-eminent,  however,  among  them  all  was 
the  Welshman,  Henry  Morgan,  who  organised 
fleets  and  armies,  took  strong  fortresses  and  rich 
cities,  and  displayed  throughout  the  bold  genius 
of  a  born  commander.  He  it  was  that  l^d  the  way 
for  the  B.  to  the  Southern  Ocean,  by  his  daring 
march  in  1670  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the 
city  of  that  name,  which  he  took  and  plundered 
after  a  desperate  battle.'  This  brilliant  but  most 
unscrupulous  personage  was  knighted  by  Charles 
II.,  and  became  deputy-governor  of  Jamaica.  A 
higher  subordination  of  the  love  of  gold  to  the 
passion  for  donunion  in  him,  might  probably 
have  made  him  Emperor  of  the  West  Indies, 
some  dream  of  which  seems  at  one  time  to  have 
occupied  his  mind.  In  1680  and  1689,  extensive 
bucaneering  expeditions  were  made  to  the  Pacific, 
even  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  China,  of  which  the 
best  record  is  preserved  in  the  lively  pages  of 
William  Dampier,  himself  an  important  partner  in 
these  bold  adventures.  The  war  between  France 
and  Britain,  after  the  accession'  of  William  III., 
dissolved  the  ancient .  alliance  of  the  French  and 
English  bucaneers.  After  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
and  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon  Philip  V.  to  the 
Spanish  crown  (1701),  they  finally  disappeared,  to 
make  way  for  a  race  of  mere  cut-throats  and  vulgar 
desperadoes,  not  yet  utterly  extinct.  The  last 
great  event  iu  their  history  was  the  capture  of 
Carthagena  in  1697,  where  the  booty  v  as  enor- 
mous.— See  the  Histories  of  Bumey  and  Thorn- 
berry,  Dampier's  Voyages,  and  the  Narratives  of 
Wafer,  Kingrove,  and  Sharp. 

BUCCINA'TOR  (from  Lat.  biuxinare,  to  sound 
sf  trumpet),  the  name  of  a  muscle,  situated  in  the 
substance  of  the  cheeks;  it  ia  so  called  because, 
when  the  cheeks  are  distended  with  air,  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  B.  muscles  forces  it  out. 

BUCCI'NO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Principato 
Citra,  Naples,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Botta, 
which  at  this  point  is  crossed  by  an  old  Eomau 
bridge,  about  14  miles  east  from  Campagna.  In 
its  vicinity  are  quarries  yielding  fine  marble.  Pop. 
5460. 

BU'CCINUM.     See  Whelk. 

BUCCLETJ'CH.  The  Sootts,  Dukes  of  B.,  are 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  families  in 
Scotland.  The  family  traces  its  descent  from  Sir 
Richard  le  Scott,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III 
(1249—1285) ;  but  the  ancestor  who  first  becomes 
historically  conspicuous  is  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Branx- 
holm  and  B.,  a  brave  and  powerful  chieftain  on 
the  border.    B.,  which  from  this  early  period  was 
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destined  to  be  associated  with  the  family  title,  is  a 
lonely  estate  in  the  vale  of  Ranldeburn,  at  the  head 
of  Ettrick,  Selkirkshire.  The  Sir  Walter  alluded  to 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  V.,  and  on  some 
incidents  in  his  life,  his  great  namesake  founded 
the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Sir  Walter  fought 
bravely  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  1547,  and  was  slain 
in  an  encounter  with  Sir  Walter  Kerr  of  Cessford 
in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  1552.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson,  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  B.,  a 
knight '  wise,  true,  and  modest,'  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  only  son,  who  bore  the  same  name.  This 
Sir  Walter  is  celebrated  for  his  military  exploits  oh 
the  border,  not  the  least  daridg  of  his  enterprises 
bein|  the  rescue  of  one  of  his  attendants,  Kinmont 
WUhe,  from  the  castle  of  Carlisle.  (See  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border.)  For  his  services  to  the  state, 
in  which  is  to  be  reckoned  his  carrying  away  of 
large  numbers  of  the  border- marauders  to  foreign 
wars,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  1606,  as  Lord 
Scott  of  Buccleuch.  Dying  in  1611,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  son,  Walter,  who,  in  1619,  received 
an  elevation  in  the  peerage,  as  Lord  Whitchester 
and  Eskdale,  and  Earl  of  Buccleuch.  Through  his 
son  Francis,  the  second  earl,  the  family,  by  a 
grant,  acquired  the  extensive  domain  of  Liddesdale, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  House  of  BothweU;  also, 
by  purchase,  large  territories  in  Eskdale;  and  in 
1642,  the  barony  of  Dalkeith  from  the  Morton 
family.  Francis  left  only  two  daughters,  the  eldest 
of  whom  dying  without  issue,  the  titles  and  estates 
went  to  her  sister,  Anne,  who,  in  1663,  was  married 
to  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Charles  IL  In  1673,  this  pair  were  created  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  B.,  Earl  and  Countess  of  Dalkeith, 
&c.  After  a  marriage  of  twenty-two  years,  the 
unhappy  duke,  on  a  charge  of  rebehion,  was  tried 
and  beheaded,  1685;  the  duchess,  however,  retain- 
ing her  honours,  title,  ajid  estates,  as  in  her  own 
right.  The  diike  left  a  family  of  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  duchess  afterwards  married  Lord 
CornwaUis,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  and  two 
daughters,  and  died  iu  1732,  at  Dalkeith  House, 
where  she  had  occasionally  resided  in  princely 
splendour.  James,  her  eldest  surviving  son,  pre- 
deceased his,  mother,  and  his  son,  Francis,  by  the 
death  of  his  grandmother,  succeeded  to  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
nection with  the  son  of  Charles  II.,  the  family  still 
preserved  the  surname  of  Scott.  Duke  Francis, 
iu  1743,  obtained  a  restoration  of  his  grandfather 
Monmouth's  Earldom  of  Doncaster  and  Barony  of 
Tynedale,  and  was  hence  a  British  peer.  In  1720, 
he  married  a  daughter  of  James,  second  Duke 
of  Queensberry,  and  by  this  fortunate  connection, 
a  portion  of  the  Queensberry  estates,  along  with 
the  dukedom,  merged  in  the  family  of  B.  in  1810. 
Henry,  third  Duke  of  B.,  bom  1746,  was  the 
greatest  and  most  estimable  of  his  family.  He 
had  for  his  tutor  and  friend  Dr  Adam  Smith, 
and  his  beneficent  talents  were  directed  towards 
the  improvement  of  his  extensive  estates  in  the 
soiith  of  Scotland.  The  amehoration  of  the  soU, 
the  planting  of  trees,  the  making  of  roads,  the 
improving  of  the  breed  of  sheep,  and  the  social 
elevation  of  his  numerous  tenantry,  uniformly 
engaged  his  attentiom  He  died  in  1812,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Charles,  fourth  duke, 
who,  dying  in  1814,  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Walter  Francis,  bom  1806,  who  bears  the  title  of 
Duke  of  B.  and  Queensberry,  Marquis  of  Dumfries- 
shire, Earl  of  irumlanrig,  B.,  Sanquhar,  Dal- 
keith, &c.,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland ;  and  Earl 
of  Doncaster,  &c.,  in  the  peerage  of  England.  His 
eldest  sou,  William  Henry,  takes  the  courtesy 
title  of  Earl  of  Dalkeith.  The  duke,  like  his  grand- 
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father,  is  noted  for  the  improvement  of  his  estates, 
which  in  Scotla,nd  are  situated  in  Mid-Lothian, 
Dumfriesshire,  Eoxburghshire,  Selkirkshire,  Peebles- 
shire, Lanarkahure,  and  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright; 
his  farms  everywhere  being  noted  for  their  good , 
steadings  and  thriving  tenantry.  As  an  ^heritor,  the 
number  of  churches  and  school-houses  which  the 
duke  has  been  concerned  in  building  is  very  con- 
siderable. He  has  one  small  possession  in  Fife — the 
island  of  Inchkeith  (q.v.).  The  greatest  public 
improvement  ever  executed  in  Scotland  by  an 
individual  at  his  own  private  cost,  has  been  carried 
by  the  Duke  of  B.,  after  years  of  labour  and  at  vast 
expense,  to  a  successful  issue.  We  allude  to  the 
creation  of  the  deep-water  harbour  and  port  of 
Granton,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  two  miles  from 
Edinburgh — a  work  which,  like  the  undertakings 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  cannot  fail  to 
give  lasting  fame  to  its  projector.  The  cost  of  this 
enterprise  has  been  referred  to  in  parliament  as 
already  not  less  than  £320,000. 

BTJCE'N"TAUR,  the  name  of  a  ship  which 
acquired  much  celebrity  in  Venice  at  the  time 
when  that  state  was  a  flourishing  republic.  A 
bucentaur  was  known  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
12th  c. ;  and  a  vessel  of  the  same  name  was  burnt 
when  the  French  took  Venice  more  than  six  cen- 
turies afterwards  ;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether 
this  was  the  same  vessel,  maintained  by  being 
repeatedly  patched  up  with  new  ribs  and  plank- 
ing. The  B.  is  described  as  having  been  a  gqiUey, 
about  100  feet  long  by  21  in  extreme  breadth;  on 
a  lower  deck  were  32  banks  or  rows  of  oars,  manned 
by  168  rowers ;  and  on  an  upper  deck  was  accom- 
modation for  the  illustrious  visitors  who  occasionally 
came  on  board.  The  whole  of  the  fittings  were  of 
the  most  gorgeous  character.  Although  propelled 
mainly  by  oars,  there  were  40  mariners  employed 
in  other  ways  to  manage  the  galley.  The  B.  was 
employed  only  once  a  year,  when  the  Doge  '  married 
the  Adriatic'  A  splendid  water-procession  was 
formed,  with  the  Doge  and  the  chief  notables  in 
the  B.,  and  other  distmguished  persons  in  gondolas 
and  feluccas;  and  when  the  vessels  arrjved  at  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  channels  opening  into  the 
Adriatic,  the  Doge  dropped  a  ring  into  the  water, 
using  the  words :  '  We  wed  thee  with  this  ring,  in 
token  of  our  true  and  perpetual  sovereignty.'  This 
singular  ceremony,  which  took  place  on  Ascension 
Day,  arose  out  of  an  honour  or  privilege  conferred 
by  the  pope  on  the  Doge  in  1177,  consequent  on  a 
splendid  victory  gained  by  the  Venetians  over  the 
Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa. 

BUCE'PHALXJS  (Greek,  meaning  'ox-head'), 
the  name  of  the  favourite  charger  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  probably  also  the  name  of  a  pecuHar 
breed  of  horses  in  Thessaly.  According  to  tradition, 
Alexander  in  his  boyhood  was  the  first  to  break 
in  the  steed  B.,  and  thus  fulfilled  the  condition 
stated  by  an  oracle  as  necessary  for  gaining  the 
crown  of  Macedon.' — The  town  Bucephalia,  on  the 
river  Hydaspes,  in  India,  was  founded  near  the 

gave  of  Bucephalus,  which  died  during  Alexander's 
dian  expedition. 

BPCER,  Martin,  one  of  the  church  reformers 
of  the  16th  0.,  was  born,  1491,  at  Sohlettstadt,  in 
Alsace.  His  real  name  was  Kithhom  (cow-hom), 
but  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  his  time 
among  scholars,  he  changed  it  into  its  Greek  equiv- 
alent; Bucer  being  derived  from  bous,  an  ox,  and 
keras,  a  hom.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  entered  the 
order  of  Dominicans.  At  the  suggestion  of  his 
superior,  he  went  to  Heidelberg  to  study  theology, 
devoting  his  attention,  however,  at  the  same  time 
to    the    Greek   and    Hebrew   languages.      WTiile 
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young,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Elector 
of  the  Palatinate.  An  acquaintance  with  .the 
■works  of  Erasmus  had  already  inclined  B.  toward 
Protestantism,  and  hia  views  were  confirmed  by 
the  influence  of  Luther  at  the  Heidelberg  disputa- 
tions in  1518.  Following  the  example  given  by 
Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  (1521),  B.  became 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  decided  of  the  German 
reformers.  In  1523,  he  went  to  Strasburg,  where 
he  introduced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
In  the  disputes  between  Luther  and  Zwingli,  he 
adopted  a  middle  course,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
reconciliation  between  them ;  but  hia  view  of  the 
sacraments,  which  approached  that  of  ZwiagU, 
exposed  him  to  Luther's  harsh  reprobation.  At 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  where  he  conducted  himself 
with  great  ciroiunspection  and  moderation,  he  gene- 
rally accorded  with  the  Lutheran  views ;  but,  along 
with  other  Strasburg  theologians,  declined  to  sxxb- 
soribe  to  the  proposed  confession  of  faith,  and 
afterwards  drew  up  the  Ccmfessio  Tdrtpolitana. 
An  agreement,  however,  was  subsequently  entered 
into  Detween  B.  and  the  Lutherans,  and  aa  a 
disciple  of  Luther,  he  appeared  at  the  religious 
conference  of  the.  Reformers  held  at  Leipsio.  In 
consequence  of  his  refusal  to  sign  the  Interim 
— a  temporary  creed  drawn  up  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.— B.  fovmd  his  situation  irk- 
some in  Germany,  and  therefore  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  Archbishop  Cranmer  (1549),  and  came 
to  England  to  teach  theology  at  Cambridge,  and 
aaaist  Paul  Fagius  and  others  in  forwardmg  the 
Reformation.    His   modesty,    blameless   life,    and 

freat  learning  gained  many  friends  in  England; 
ut  his  labours  were  soon  interrupted  by  death, 
February  27,  1551.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
a  church  at  Cambridge  with  great  solemnity;  but 
during  the  reign  of  Mary,  his  bonea,  with  those  of 
Fagius,  were  taken  from  their  graves,  and  burned 
in  the  market-place.  His  constant  attempts  to 
express  himself  in  language  agreeable  both  to 
Luther  and  Zwingli,  induced  in  him  at  times  an 
obscure,  amlflguous,  and  elusiye  kind  of  thought, 
to  which,  perhaps,  Bossuet  refers  when  he  stigma- 
tises B.  as  '  the  great  architect  of  subtleties.'  B.  was, 
of  course,  exposed  to  many  censures  and  scandals 
by  the  assiduous  malice  of  the  Roman  CathoUc 
theologians,  whose  fertile  imaginations  during  the 
Reformation  period  were  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  indecent  calunmies;  but  by  Pro- 
testant writers  he  has  been  highly  commended,  and 
by  some  has  been  ranked  above  even  Luther  and 
Melanothon.  His  best  work  is  a  translation  and 
exposition  of  the  Psalms,  which  he  publiahed  under 
the  pseudonym  Aretinus  Felinus  (Strasburg,  1529). 
"  Hubert  intended  to  edit  the  whole  of  B.'s  writings 
in  ten  volumes,  but  only  one  voliune  appeared 
(Basel,  1577). 

BU'CEROS.    See  Hoknbill. 

BTJCH,  Leopold  von,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  Germanr  geologists,  was  born  at  Stolpe, 
in  Prussia,  in  1774  or  1777,  and  received  instruc- 
tion under  "Werner  at  the  Mining  Academy, 
Freiberg.  He  afterwards  travelled  m  pursuit  of 
his  favourite  science,  through  all  the  states  of 
Germany,  through  Scandinavia  as  far  aa  the 
North  Cape,  and  through  several  parts  of  GreaJ; 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  visiting  the  Canary 
Islands  in  1815.  His  chief  writinga  are — Geologicdl 
Observations  during  Travels  in  Germany  and  Italy 
(1802 — 1809),  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Canary 
Islands  (1825),  Travels  in  Norway  and  Lapland 
(1810),  and  essays  On  the  Jura  in  Oermany  (1839), 
and  On  the  Mountain  Systems  of  Eussia  (1840),  with 
several    monographs    on    Ammonites   (1832),  and 


other  fossils.  He  was  also  the  author  of  an  excellent 
geological  chart  of  Germany  and  its  neighbouring 
states,  published  in  42  plates  (2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1832). 
He  died  in  Berlin,  March  4,  1853.  B.  has  been 
described  by  an  eminent  scientific  man  as  '  the  only 
geologist  who  has  attained  an  equal  fame  in  the 
physical,  the  descriptive,  and  the  natural  history 
departments  of  his  science.  In  all  these,  he  has 
been  an  originator  and  a  discoverer.' 

BXJ'CHAN,  the  north-east  district  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, consisting  of  about  a  fourth  of  the  county, 
lying  between  vas  Ythan  and  the  Doveran,  Its  sur- 
face is  undulating,  the  highest  points  being  Mormond 
HiU  in  the  nbrtii,  742  feet,  and  Dudwick  HUl  in 
the  south,  562  feet.  Portions  of  the  coast  are  bold 
and  precipitous,  especially  for  a  few  miles  east  of 
the  Doveran  mouth,  where  Troup  Head  is  600  feet 
high,  and  south  of  Peterhead,  where  the  coasts  rise 
from  70  to  100  feet.  Among  the  rocks  five  nules 
south  of  this  town  are  the  fanious  BuUers  of  B.,  a 
huge  vertical  well  in  the  granite  margin  of  the  sea, 
50  feet  diameter,  and  100  feet  deep,  into  the  bottom 
of  which  the  sea  rushes  by  a  natural  archway,  and, 
in  storms,  dashes  up  the  sides  with  great  violence. 
The  eastern  parts  of  B.  consist  chiefly  of  granite 
and  gneiss,  and  the  western  of  clay-slate  and  old  red 
sandstone.  The  chief  seats  of  population  are  Peter- 
head, Fraserburgh,  Macduffi  and  Turrifi'.  B.  con- 
tains several  so-called  Druid  circles,  as  well  as  the 
remains  of  the  Abbey  of  Deer,  and  of  several 
castles  belonging  to  the  Comyns,  who  held  the 
earldom  of  B.,  but  forfeited  their  title  and  property 
in  1309. 

BTJCHAN'-N'E'SS,  the  easternmost  promontory 
of  Scotland,  'in  the  north-east  of  Aberdeenshire, 
three  miles  south  of  Peterhead,  in  lat.  57°  28'  IS., 
and  long.  1°  46'  W.  A  light-house,  130  feet  high, 
with  a  revolving  light,  has  been  erected  here.  It 
may  be  stated  that  the  low  rocks  at  Peterhead 
stretch  a  little  further  east  than  the  Buchau-ness. 
In  the  sea  oflf  the  B.  lie  the  Buchan  Deeps,  a  great 
trough  50  to  90  fathoms  deep,  and  25  nules  broad, 
and  stretching  south  nearly  as  far  as  the  Bell-rock. 
Outside  lie  the  Long  Forties,  a  bank  at  the  depth  of 
35 — 45  fathoms,  and  10 — 20  miles  broad. 

BUCHANAN',  Georqe,  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  16th  c,  and  a  distinguished  poet  and 
historian,  was  bom  of  poor  parents  at  Killeam,  in 
the  county  of  Stirling,  in  February  1506.  He  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Paris  by  his  uncle,  who 
died  two  years  afterwards,  leaving  B.  without  the 
means  of  prosecuting  his  studies.  He  returned 
home,  served  in  one  campaign  against  the  Eng- 
lish, and  entered  St  Andrews  University  in  15sS, 
where,  ia  the  following  year,  he  took  his  degree 
of  B.^-  In  1526  he  went  to  Paris,  and  became 
a  student  in  the  Scots  College  there.  He  subse- 
quently obtained  a  professorship  in  the  college  of 
St  Barbe,  but  returned  to  Scotland  about  1537. 
During  his  residence  on  the  contment,  B.  adopted 
the  tenets  of  the  reformed  faith.  A  satire  entitled 
Somniwm,  exposing  the  Franciscans,  brought  down 
upon  him  the  wrath  of  the  priests;  and  he  had 
resolved  upon  seeking  safety  in  his  old  college  at 
Paris,  when  King  James  v.  took  him  under  hia 
protection,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  education  of 
one  of  his  illegitimate  sons.  At  the  request  of  the 
king,  B.  wrote  another  and  more  pungent  satire 
agamst  the  monks,  entitled  Franciscamis,  increasing 
their  anger,  and  rousing  especially  the  bitter  hatred 
of  the  powerful  Cardinal  Beaton,  who,  after  a  time 
procured  B.'s  arrest,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
ofier  the  king  money  for  hia  life.  Though  lo 
Jamea  was  entirely  due  the  publication  of  the 
offensive  satire,  he  did  not  interfere  to  protect  the 
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poet,  who,  however,  contrived  to  effect  his  escape  to 
Paris.  After  spending  some  years  at  Bordeaux  and 
Paris  in  tuition,  he  accompanied  the  learned  Por- 
tuguese, Govea,  to  the  university  of  Coimbra,  in 
Portugal,  as  one  of  his  associates.  After  the  death 
of  G-ovea,  B.  was  arrested  as  a  heretic,  and  was 
for  some  time  detained  in  a  monastery,  where  he 
began  his  splendid  Latin  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms.  In  1551,  being  restored  to  liberty,  he  went 
to  England;  but  soon  afterwards  went  to  Paris. 
About  1560,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he 
made  an  open  confession  of  Protestantism.  His 
reputation  as  a,  scholar  gained  for  him  a  good 
reception  at  the  court  of  the  young  queen,  Mary, 
whose  classical  tutor  he  became.  But  his  religious 
and  pohtical  principles  attached  him  to  the  party 
of  the  Regent  Moray,  by  whose  influence  he  was 
appointed  Principal  of  St  Leonard's  College,  in 
St  Andrews  University,  in  1566.  In  the  following 
year,  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly — a  very  high  honour  for  a  layman.  The 
doings  of  Mary,  which  scandalised  the  Scottish 
pubhc,  disgusted  her  tutor  also,  and  he  accom- 
panied the  Eegeut  Moray  to  England,  in  order  to 
give  evidence 'against  her  before  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  Elizabeth  to  mquire  into  her  guilt.  His 
Detectio  Marice  Begince,  laid  before  these  function- 
aries, was  industriously  circulated  by  the  English 
court.  In  1570,  B.  was  appointed  tutor  to  the 
young  king,  James  VI.  (afterwards  James  I.), 
who  owed  to  liim  all  the  erudition  of  which  in 
later  life  he  was  so  vain.  No  considerations  of 
the  future  position  of  his  pupil  were  allowed  to 
interfere  with  B.'s  treatment  of  him,  which  was 
strict,  if  not  even  stem;  and  in  dedicating  his 
De  Jure  Eegni  apud  Scotos  to  the  young  monarch 
in  1579,  he  warned  him  against  favourites  with  a 
freedom  remarkable  not  only  in  a  subservient  but 
in  any  age.  In  1570,  B.  was  appointed  director 
of  Chancery,  which  he  soon  resigned,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  made  keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal, 
an  oiBce  which  he  retained  until  within  a  short 
time  of  his  'death.  The  latter  years  of  his  life 
were  devoted  to  the  composition  of  his  History  of 
Scotland,  (published  in  1582).  He  died  thirty  days 
after  its  pubhcation,  on  the  28th  September  1582, 
and  was  buried  in  Greyfriars  Churchyard,  Ediu- 
burgli.  As  a  scholar,  B.  was  imrivalled  in  his 
age  ;  and  he  wrote  Latin  poetry  '  with  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  an  ancient  Boman.'  He  was  alike 
humorous,  sarcastic,  and  profound.  His  History, 
written  in  Latin,  is  remarkable  for  the  richness, 
force,  and  perspicuity  of  its  style,  though  it  has 
been  found  fault  with  for  the  partiality  of  its  narra- 
tion of  contemporary  events  ;  and  two  years  after 
the  author's  death,  it,  as  well  as  De  Jure  Jiegni, 
&c.,  was  condemned  by  the  Scottish  parliament, 
and  every  person  possessed  of  copies  was  ordered 
to  sun-ender  them  within  40  days,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  purged  of  '  the  offensive  and  extraordinary 
matters '  they  contained.  Two  collected  editions  of 
B.'s  works  have  been  published— one  by  Euddiman 
in  1715,  2  vols,  folio ;  and  another  by  Burman, 
Leyden,  in  2  vols,  quarto,  in  1725.  The  transla- 
tions that  have  yet  appeared  are  far  from  doing 
Justice  to  the  original. 

BUCHANAN,  Jambs,  a  distinguished  American 
statesman,  was  bom  in  Franldin  county,  ~  Penn- 
sylvania, April  13,  1791.  He  was  educated  at 
Dickenson  College,  adopted  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and,  in  1814,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvanian  House  of  Representatives.  In  1820, 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress,  and  remained 
30  till  March  4,  1831.  In  May  of  that  year,  he  was 
nominated  ambassador  to  Russia.  He  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1834,  and  soon  after  was 
ape 


elected  a  member  of  the  Senate ;  he  was  re-elected 
in  December  1836,  and  1843.  Appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Polk,  in  March  1845,  secretary  of  state,  he 
held  that  office  tiU  the  close  of  Polk's  presidency. 
Ambassador  to  England, in  1854,  B.  resigned  that 
post  the  following  year,  and  in  1856  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States.  His  administra- 
tion has  been,  on  the  whole,  popular,  although 
his  pohcy  in  regard  to  the  question  of  slavery  has 
given  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  abolitionists  of  the 
northern  states. 

BU'CHANITES,  an  extraordinary  sect  of 
fanatics,  which  sprang  up  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
in  1783,  but  has  now  become  extinct.  The  foimder 
of  the  sect  was  Mrs  or  Lucky  Buchan,  bom  in 
Banffshire  in  1738,  of  humble  parent9,ge.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Elspeth  Simpson.  She  early  fell 
into  habits  of  vice,  but  with  her  licentiousness  were 
combined  a  sort  of  religious  fervour  and  extreme 
Antinomian  opinions.  In  1782,  being  resident  in 
Glasgow  with  her  husband,  a  potter,  who  ultimately 
divorced  her,  she  became  acquainted  with  the  Rev. 
Hugh  White,  minister  of  the  Relief  congregation  in 
Irvine,  a  weak  vam  man  and  coarse  declamatory 
preacher,  who  adopted  her  opinions,  for  which  he 
was  deposed  by  his  presbytery,  and  began  along 
mth  her  to  found  a  new  sect  in  Irvine.  Popular 
tumults  arose,  which  led  to  her  expulsion  from  the 
town  in  May  1784.  Mr  White  and  his  wife,  with 
other  devoted  adherents,  male  and  female,  accom- 
panied her,  regarding  her  as  a  divinely  commis- 
sioned person,  and  expecting  her  to  lead  them  to 
the  place  where  Christ  was  speedily  to  appear  again 
on  earth.  She  was  addressed  as  'Friend  Mother 
in  the  Lord,'  and  among  other  more  blasphemous 
pretensions,  gave  herself  out  to  be  the  woman 
mentioned  in  Rev.  xii.,  White  being  represented 
as  the  '  man-child '  whom  she  had  brought  forth. 
She  and  her  followers  travelled  towards  Nithsdale, 
and  found  a  resting-place  in  a  bam  at  New  Cample, 
near  Thomhill,  where  they  afterwards  built  for 
themselves  a  house  of  one  apartment  with  a  loft, 
in  which  they  aU  dwelt,  suj^ported  chiefly  by  the 
money  of  the  more  wealthy  of  their  niunber.  A 
few  additional  persons  joined  them.  They  lived  in 
expectation  of  being  translated  to  heaven  without 
death;  and  on  one  occasion,  after  a  fast  of  extra- 
ordinary diuration,  by  which  many  of  them  were 
reduced  to  a  very  spectral  condition,  were  led  out 
by  their  prophetess  to  a  hiU-top  to  be  immediately 
taken  up,  but  returned  disappointed.  After  this, 
dissensions  began  to  arise  among  them ;  and  some, 
recovering  from  their  infatuation,  left  the  society. 
Their  expected  heaven  was  one  of  mere  sensual 
delights  ;  and  it  is  now  sufficiently  ascertained  that 
they  lived  in  unrestraiaed  sexual  intercourse — for 
they  condemned  marriage  as  unworthy  of  Christians 
— and  that  they  systematically  practised  infanticide. 
Yet  they  were  protected  from  the  outbreakiugs  of 
popular  indignation,  and  no  investigation  was  made 
by  the  authorities.  On  the  faUm-e  of  their  means 
of  subsistence,  they  took  a  farm  in  a  moorish  part 
of  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright ;  and  those  who 
remained  of  them  accumidated  by  their  industry 
the  means  of  purchasing  a  smaU  property,  on  which 
was  buUt  the  first  house  of  the  village  of  Crocket- 
ford,  where  they  finally  became  extinct,  the  last 
of  them  surviving  till  1846,  full  even  in  his  old  age 
of  the  strange  delusions  of  his  youth,  and  preserving 
in  his  house  the  bones  of  Lucky  Buchan,  which 
were  buried  with  him  in  his  grave. — See  The 
Buchanites  from  First  to  Last,  by  Joseph  Train. 
(Edin.  1846). 

BUCHARE'ST,  BUKHARE'ST,  or  BUKHO- 
EE'ST,  the    capital  of  Walaohia,  in  a  'rich  and 
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extensive  plain  on  the  Dumbovitza,  a  tributary  of  the 
Argish,  in  lat.  44°  26'  N.,  and  long.  26°  5'  E.  It  i? 
a  straggling  and  uninteresting  town,  with  poor 
mean  nousea,  many  of  them  of  mud ;  and  mipaved 
and  unlighted  streets.  Thei-e  are,  however,  some 
handsome  hotels ;  and  the  churches  are  numerous 
and  many-spired,  giving  to  ,the  place  a  pictiu-esque 
appearance.  The  hospodar's  palace,  a  large  struc- 
ture in  the  centre  of  the  town,  has  no  claim  to 
architectural  beauty.    The   number  of   cafgs  and 

gambling- tables  is  excessive;  and  altogether  B. 
as  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  the  most 
dissolute  capital  in  Europe.  The  corso,  or  public 
promenade,  is  a  miniature  Hyde  Park.  B.  is 
the  entrepdt  for  the  trade  between,  Turkey  and 
Austria,  the  chief  articles  of  commerce  being  grain, 
wool,  salt,  honey,  wax,  building-timber,  and  cattle. 
It  has  some  smaU  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths 
and  carpets.  B.  has  at  various  times  suffered  con- 
siderably at  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  and  is 
remarkable  as  the  place  where  in  May  1812  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  Turkey 
and  Russia,  by  which  the  former  ceded  to  the 
latter  the  province  of  Bessarabia  and  a  portion  of 
Moldavia ;  Russia  waiving  her  claim  to  all'  other 
territories  she  had  conquered.  This  treaty  also 
defined  the  Pruth  as  the  boundary-line  between 
the  two  empires.  During  the  Crimean  campaign, 
B.  was  successively  occupied  by  Russians,  Turks, 
and  Austriana.     Pop.  60,000. 

BUCHEZ,  Philippe  Benjamin  Joseph,  a 
French  physician,  writer,  and  President  of  the 
National  Assembly  in  1848,  was  born  in  1796  at 
Matague  la  Petite,  in  the  department  of  Ardennes, 
and  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  1815.  He  became 
involved  in  several  plots  against  the  Bourbons, 
was  active  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  French  Car- 
bonari (q.  v.),  and  supported  the  doctrines  of  St 
Simon  (q.  v.) ;  but,  after  editing  for  some  time  the 
comiiuinist  journal,  Le  Productmr,  he  separated 
from  his  coUeagues.  Curiously  enough,  during  all 
his  active  career  of  underhand  politics,  he  was 
prosecuting  his  learned  studies,  and  in  1825,  pub- 
lished a  Precis  Elemmtaire  d'Hygiine,  besides 
editing  the  Journal  des  Progris  des  Sciences  el  Insti- 
tutions Midiccdes.  After  the  revolution,  1830,  B. 
estabUshed  and  conducted  the  journal  L'EuropSen, 
the  organ  of  Neo-Catholicism ;  and  in  concert  with 
M.  Roux  Lavergne,  began  a  repubhcan  history  of 
the  French  Revolution.  All  his  writings  are  marked 
by  original  views  and  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
belief  in  hmnan  progress.  After  the  February 
revolution,  1848,  B.  was  made  President  of  the 
National  Assembly ;  but,  by  his  want  of  energy 
during  the  disturbance  of  May  15,  he  incurred  the 
censure  of  all  parties.  Since  the  inauguration  of 
the  Empire,  B.  has  returned  to  his  scientific  studies. 

BUCK,  a  name  sometimes  distinctively  appro- 
priated to  the  male  of  the  Fallow  Deer  (q.  v.), 
the  female  of  which  is  a  Doe.  But  the  term  B.  is 
often  also  applied  to  the  male  of  other  species  of 
deer,  as  of  the  Roebuck  (q.  v.),  although  never  to 
that  of  the  Red  Deer  (see  Deer),  which,  when 
mature,  is  a  Stag  or  a  Hart. 

BU'CKBEAK,  or  MARSH  TRETOIL  (Meny- 
antJtes  tri/oliata),  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Gen- 
tianece  (q.  v.),  the  only  known  species  of  its  genus, 
widely  distributed  in  all  the  colder  parts  3  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  common  in  Britain.  It 
has  been  described  as  '  perhaps  the  most  beautiful ' 
of  all  British  plants.  It  grows  in  marshy  places, 
its  creeping  root-stocks  (or  rhizomes)  and  densely 
matted  roots  often  rendering  boggy  ground  firm. 
The  leaves  are  ternate,"  like  those  of  the  trefoils  or 
clovers,  and  are  supported  on  pretty  long  stalks. 


The  floweV-stalk  bears  a  compound  raceme  of  10 — 
20  white  flowers,  externally  tipped  with  red.  The 
calyx  is  5-parted ;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a 
spreading  5-lobed  limb,  shaggy  on  the  inner  surface, 
with  thick  fleshy  Jiairs.  The  frait  is  a  one-celled, 
two-valved  capsule.  The  leaves  are  destitute  of 
smell,  but  very  bitter.  From  them  is  prepared  a 
valuable  bitter  extract,  which  has  long  been  used  in 


Buckbean. 

cases  of  dyspepsia  and  disorders  of  the  bowels,  and 
which  was  also  formerly  employed  in  intermittent 
fevers.  An  infusion  is  also  sometimes  used,  and 
sometimes  the  dried  and  powdered  leaves.  The 
whole  plant  seems  to  possess  the  same  bitter  and 
tonic  properties.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  Germany 
as  a  substitute  for  hops.  The  root-stock,  however, 
which  is  black  and  jointed,  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  a  Idnd  of  starch,  which  is  separated 
from  the  bitter  substance,  and  used  as  food  in 
some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

BU'CKEYE.    See  Horse  Chestnut. 

BU'OK-HOUND,  a  hunting-dog  once  common  in 
Britain,  when  buck-hunting  was  a  most  fashionable 
amusement,  but  of  which  few  packs  now  exist. 
The  B.  resembles  a  dwarf  Stag-hound  (q.  v.),  and 
possesses  great  strength  and  perseverance.  13uolvS 
are,  however,  often  hunted  by  other  kinds  uf 
hounds. 

BUCKINGHAM,  Duke  op,  George  Villiers, 
the  favourite  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land, third  son  of  Sir  George  VUhers,  was  born 
at  his  father's  seat  of  Brookesley,  Leicestershire, 
August  20,  1592.  Knighted  in  April  1616,  and 
sworn  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  on  January 
1,  1617,  he  became  Master  of  the  Horse  and  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter.  Created  the  same  year 
Baron  of  Whaddon'  and  Viscount  VUliers,  and 
in  January  following  Earl  of  B.,  and  sworn  of 
the '  privy-council,  he  was  next  made  a  Marquis, 
and  appointed  Lord-admiral  of  England,  Chief- 
justice  in  Eyre  of  parks  and'  forests  south  of  the 
Trent,  Master  of  the  King's  Bench  Ofiice,  High 
Steward  of  Westminster,  and  Constable  of  Windsor 
Castle.  In  1620,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Rutland,  the  richest  heiress  m  the  king- 
dom. In  1623,  whUe  negotiations  were  in  progress 
with  the  Spanish  court  for  a  marriage  between 
the  Infanta  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
Charles  I.,  B.  persuaded  the  latter  to  go  him- 
self to  Madrid  and  prosecute  his  suit  in  person. 
The  ultimate  failure  of  the  negotiations  has  been 
ascribed  to  B.'s  arrogance.  In  his  absence  he  was 
created  a  Duke,  and  on  his  return  nominated  Lord- 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  Steward  of  the 
Manor  of  Hampton  Court.  By  his  advice,  James 
declared  war  against  Spain.    On  the  accession  of 
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Charles  I.,  in  1625,  B.  maintained  Ms  ascendency 
at  court,  but  after  the  iU-fated  expedition  against 
Cadiz,  he  became  odious  to  the  nation,  and  ■was 
saved  from  impeachment  only  by  the  king's  dis- 
solving parliament.  The  treaty  for  the  marriage 
of  Charles  with  the  Princess  Henrietta  of  France 
was  concluded  by  him,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to 
return  to  Paris,  in  consequence  of  his  audacity  in 
lifting  hia  eyes  to  the  French  queen.  In  1627, 
with  an  armament  of  100  sail  and  7000  soldiers, 
he  appeared  before  EocheUe,  then  in  possession  of 
the  Huguenots,  who  refused  him  admission  within 
the  harbour.  His  troops  then  made  an  ill-con- 
ducted descent  on  the  neighbouring  Isle  of  Ehg, 
and  returned  to  England  beaten  and  disgraced. 
He  soon  after  undertook  a  second  expedition  to 
EocheUe,  and  proceeded  to  Portsmouth  for  embark- 
ation, when  he  was  assassinated  by  a  discontented 
subaltern-officer,  named  Felton,  August  23,  1628, 
in  his  36th  year. 

BUCKIKGHAM,2d  DnKE  or  (GeoegeVillibrs), 
a  briUiant  but  profligate  nobleman,  sou  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  at  Wallingf  ord  House,  Westminster, 
January  30,  1627,  and  studied  at  Cambridge.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  wars,  he  served  in  the 
royal  army ;  his  estates  were  confiscated  by  the 
parliament,  and  he  took  refuge  on  the  continent. 
He  attended  Charles  IL  into  Scotland,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  in  1651,  went  again  into  exHe. 
Eeturning  secretly  into  England,  he  married,  in 
1657,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Fairfax,  the  parlia- 
mentary general,  to  whom  his  forfeited  estates  had 
been  assigned.  Arrested  by  Cromwell,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  he  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Windsor  Castle,  but  released  on  the  abdication  of 
Eichard  Cromwell.  At  the  Eestoration,  he  recovered 
his  estates,  and  was  made  Master  of  the  Horse,  and 
sworn  of  the  privy-council.  He  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  the  fall  of  the  chancellor.  Clarendon, 
whom  he  made  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  king, 
and  was  one  of  Charles's  confidential  ministers,  who, 
from  the  initial  letters  of  their  titles,  were  called 
'  the  Cabal.'  Engaging  in  1666  in  some  treasonable 
practices  for  effecting  a  change  in  the  government, 
he  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices  at  court,' but,  on 
T'-^s  submission,  soon  recovered  them.  In  1670,  he 
WU3  sent  ambassador  to  France,  and  was  employfed 
on  some  other  embassies.  He  was  elected  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  1671.  Supporting 
the  nonconformists  in  1674,  he  opposed  the  Test  Act, 
and  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  Popish  Plot.  After 
Charles's  death,  in  1685,  B.  retired  to  his  manor  of 
Helmsley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  amused  himself  with 
the  chase.  He  died  at  Kirkby-Moorside,  April  16, 
1688,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
manufacture  of  glass  and  crystal  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  from  Venice  by  him. 
B.  was  the  author  of  several  stage-plays,  of  which 
the  best  is  Thz  Rehearsal,  a  comedy;  A  Satire 
against  Mankind  ;  and  some  poems. 

BUCKINGHAM,  James  Silk,  a  modem  tra- 
veller and  popular  lecturer,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  born 
in  1786,  at  Flushing,  near  Falmouth,  Cornwall; 
when  a  boy,  went  to  sea,  and  made  several  voyages 
to  Lisbon.  After  years  of  unsettled  and  wandering 
life,  he,  in  1816,  established  a  iournal  at  Calcutta, 
but  the  boldness  of  his  censures  on  the  Indian 
government  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  presidency 
of  Bengal.  His  lectures,  on  his  return  to  England, 
against  the  East  India  Company  monopoly,  and  in 
support  of  openiag  the  trade  to  China,  tended  greatly 
to  direct  public  attention  to  the  subject.  In  Lon- 
don, he  established  The  Oriental  Herald,  and  The 
Athenaeum,  now  the  leading  weekly  literary  journal. 
Subsequently,   he   travelled   through   the   United 


States,  and  from  1832  to  1837  was  M.P.  for  Sheffield, 
He  was  projector  and  secretary  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Institute,  literary  club,  1843 — 1846 ;  and 
president  of  the  London  Temperance  League,  1851. 
B.  is  the  author  of  numerous  works  of  travel  on  the 
continent,  in  the  east,  and  in  America.  He  was 
engaged  on  his  autobiography,  two  volumes  of  which 
were  published  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
June  30,  1855. 

BU'CKINGHAM,  the  old  county  town  of  Buck- ' 
inghamshire,  in  the  north  part  of  the  shire,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Ouse — which  flows  roimd  the  town, 
and  has  three  bridges.  B.  is  61  miles  north-west  of 
London  by  raU.  It  returns  2  members  to  parHa- 
ment.  Pop.  8069.  Bobbin  lace  is  the  chief  manu- 
facture, but  it  is  on  the  decline.  B.  is  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity.  Edward  the  Elder  forti- 
fied it  in  978,  and  the  Danes  captured  it  in  1010. 
The  Earls  of  Buckingham  bmlt  a  castle  here  soon 
after  the  Norman  conquest.  Edward  III.  made  it 
a  staple  for  wool.  Here  Catharine  of  Aragou 
received  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and 
Charles  I.  had  his  head- quarters  in  B.  for  a  few 
days  in  1644.    It  suffered  much  by  fire  in  1725. 

BU'CK INGHAMSHIRE,  a  south-midland 
county  of  England,  its  greatest  length  being  about 
54  miles,  its  average  breadth  18,  and  total  area  738 
square  miles.  The  plastic  clay  tertiary  strata  occupy 
the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  which  is  finely 
diversified  with  hUl  and  dale,  wood  and  water.  To 
the  north  is  a  broad  chalk-baud,  including  the  Chil- 
tern  range  of  chalk-hills,  which  enter  from  Oxford- 
shire, and  stretch  across  the  county  in  a  north-east 
direction  into  Bedfordshire,  partly  covered  with 
heath  and  wood,  and  near  Ivinghoe  and  Wendover, 
above  900  feet  high.  Sloping  north  from  these 
hUls,  and  crossed  by  narrower  bands  of  greensand 
and  oolite,  is  the  extensive  and  very  fertile  vale  of 
Aylesbury,  watered  by  the  Thame.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Thames,  bordering  the  county  on  the  south- 
west, the  Ouse,  Ousel,  Come,  and  Thame,  the  latter 
two  falling  into  the  Thames.  The  Grand  Junction 
Canal,  and  the  Great  Western  and  North-western 
Eailways,  intersect  the  county  on  the  east  and 
south.  The  climate  of  Bucks  is  mild  and  healthy ; 
the  soil  is  mostly  good,  chalk  and  clay  predominat- 
ing. About  half  the  county  is  under  tUlage,  the  rest 
in  meadows  and  pasture.  The  agriculture  is  not 
equal  to  the  capabilities  of  the  land,  which  is  often 
overcropped  and  exhausted.  The  farms  are  gene- 
rally small,  averanng  200  acres.  The  cottages  are 
generally  good.  Wheat  and  beans  are  the  principal 
crops.  The  chief  dairy  product  is  butter,  of  which 
four  to  five  millions  of  pounds  are  annually  sold,  ' 
chiefly  in  London.  In  the  vale  of  Aylesbury,  fatten- 
ing of  cattle  is  extensively  carried  on;  the  sheep 
are  noted  for  their  fine  and  heavy  fleeces;  and 
large  numbers  of  ducks  are  reared  for  metropolitan 
consumption.  Beech  and  oak  are  the  chief  timber- 
trees,  but  box  and  juniper  are  also  grown.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  paper,  straw-plait,  and 
thread-lace.  In  1851,  the  population  was  163,723 ; 
schools,  475,  with  19,048  scholars;  places  of  wor- 
ship, 499  (Church  of  England,  226;  Wesleyans,  120). 
B.  returns  3  members  to  parliament.  The  chief 
towns  are  Aylesbury,  Buckingham,  Marlow,  and 
Wycombe.  B.  contains  some  Roman  and  British 
remains,  as  traces  of  Watling,  Ickneld,  and  Akemau 
Streets  or  Ways.  The  chief  ecclesiastical  ruins  are 
those  of  Missenden  and  Notley  Abbey,  the  latter 
of  which  has  been  converted  into  farm-buildings. 
There  are  many  examples  of  early  English  and 
decorated  architecture.  The  church  of  Chetwode, 
near  Buckingham  (13th  c),  contains  some  very 
fine    examples  of  ancient   glass-staining.       Many' 
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events  of  historical  interest  occurred  in  this  county. 
It  was  the  scene  of  contest  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Stephen  and  John.  At  Chalfont  St  Giles,  Milton 
finished  his  Paradise  Lost,  and  at  Horton,  he 
v\rrote  L' Allegro.  At  Hampden  lived  the  great 
patriot  of  that  nante;  Waller  was  proprietor  of 
Beaconsfield  Manor  ;  Atterbury  was  bom  at 
Milton ;  Stoke  Poges  Churchyard  suggested  Gray's 
Elegy,  and  is  the  place  oif  his  burial;  at  Olney, 
Cowper  lived ;  at  Gregories,  near  Beaconsfield, 
Burke  died  and  was  buried;  Scott,  the  biblical 
commentator,  was  rector  of  Aston  Sandford; 
Herschel'a  great  telescope  still  stands  at  Slough, 
where  he  made  most  of  his  important  dis- 
coveries ;  and  at  Stowe  is  a  magnificent  mansion 
— one  of  the  finest  in  England,  alike  for  its  extent 
and  architecture  and  the  beauty  of  its  site — 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  disposed  of  it  some  years  ago. 

BTJOKLAND,  William,  P.D.,  a  distinguished 
geologist,  whose  labours  tended  greatly  to  the 
advancement  of  science,  was  born  at  Axminster, 
Devonshire,  England,  in  1784.  Educated  at  Win- 
chester and  Oxford,  he  was  appointed,  in  1813, 
Reader  in  Mineralogy  in  Oxford  University.  The 
same  year,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society,  and  he  was  twice  its  president.  In 
1818,  he  became  Reader  in  Geology  at  Oxford,  and 
was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1822, 
he  received  the  Copley  medal,  for  an  account  of  an 
assemblage  of  fossil -teeth  and  bones  of  22  different 
animals,  discovered  in  a  cave  at  Kirkdale,  York- 
shire ;  and  in  1823,  he  published  a  treatise  founded 
on  it,  entitled  Reliquice  Diluvianm,  or  Observations 
on  Organic  Remains,  attesting  the  Action  of  a  Univer- 
sal lieliige,  a  theory  which  he  afterwards  saw  cause 
to  modify.  In  182S,  B.  was  appointed  a  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1827,  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society; 
in  1^32,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  British 
Association  at  Oxford,  its  second  meeting ;  and  in 
1836,  he  published  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  Geology 
and  Mineralogy  considered  vnth  Reference  to  Natural 
Theology  (2  vols.  Svo).  To  the  Transactions  of  the 
Geological  Society  he  contributed  many  valuable 
papers;  and  his  sketch  of  the  structure  of  the 
Alps,  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  is  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  bis  geological  writings. 
In  1845,  he  was  made  Dean  of  Westminster,  and 
in  1847  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum.  Under 
his  great  and  continuous  labours  to  benefit  others, 
his  mental  faculties  gave  way  some  years  before 
his  death,  which  took  place  August  14,  1856. 

BUOKLA'lfDIA,  a  magmficent  and  beautiful 
evergreen  tree  of  the  natural  order  Hamamdideai 
(q.  v.),  a  native  of  the  Himalaya  mountains.  It 
grows  unbranched  to  the  height  of  40  feet,  the 
trunk  sometimes  21  feet, in  girth  at  5  feet  from  the 

f:ound.  The  foliage  is  thick,  bright,  and  glossy, 
he  timber  is  not  valuable.  Dr  Hooker  thinks 
that  this  tree  would  probably  succeed  in  the  mild 
climate  of  the  west  of  England. 

BUCKLE,  Hbnkt  Thomas,  an  author  who 
attained  a  sudden  notability  in  1857  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  first  volume  of  a  work,  entitled  The 
History  of  Givilieation  in  England.  He  was  born  at 
Lee,  in  Kent,  November  24, 1823,  and  was  for  a  very 
short  time  at  Dr  HoUoway's  school  in  Kentish-Town, 
near  London.  No  other  school  and  no  university 
claims  credit  for  his  education,  which  nevertheless 
was  in  the  highest  degree  Uberal.  An  easy  fortune, 
a  large  library,  and  hitherto  celibate  condition, 
have  enabled  Mr  B.  to  gratify,  without  any  sort  of 
impediment  or  restraint,  an  aU-absorbing  love  of 
letters,  and  there  are  few  men  now  in  England 


who  could  be  said  more  completely  to  realise  the 
ideal  of  a  studious  life. 

The  first  volume  of  the  History  of  Civilisation  in 
England,  although  extending  beyond  800  pages,  only 
contains  the  Introduction,  and  even  that  is  not 
complete.  B.'s  plan  involved,  before  tracing  the 
particular  history  of  English  civilisation,  a  general 
consideration  of  the  progress  of  those  European 
countries,  England,  Prance,  Germany,  Scotland, 
Spain,  and  America,  in  which  the  elements  of  modem 
civilisation  are  originally  found.  But  the  author's 
preliminary  examination  has  overtaken  only  two  of 
these  countries — viz.,  England  and  France.  His 
objects,  however,  are  clear.  They  are  (1.)  to  discover 
what  is  the  essential  spirit  of  a  nation's  history  apart 
from  particular  men  and  events,  and  (2.)  to  trace 
out  the  causes  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  England  and  France.  Under  the  first  head,  B. 
endeavours  to  shew  that  the  spirit  or  character  of  a 
people  is  dependent  on  material  circumstances,  such 
as  soil,  climate,  food,  aspect  of  nature,  and  the  like, 
and  to  be  sought  for  in  these;  under  the  second 
head  occurs  the  theory  (the  vigorous  application 
of  which  by  B.  has  startled  and  oflended  many 
readers),  viz.,  that  the  progress  of  society  depends 
upon  scepticism ;  that  the  retarding  force  is  credulity 
(under  which  term,  however,  B.  includes  more  than 
will  please  churchmen) ;  and  that  the  excessive  'pro- 
tection' exercised  by  governments,  the  nobility,  the 
church,  &c.,  over  the  '  people,'  has  dwarfed  and  held 
back  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  civilisation.  These, 
and  other  positions,  are  defended  by  B.  with  great 
vigour,  ingenuity,  and  lucidity  of  argument  and 
expression,  and  have  been  acljnowledged,  even  by 
the  adherents  of  an  exactly  opposite  school,  to 
contain  much  sound  truth,  which  is  too  often 
overlooked. 

Two  large  editions  of  B.'s  volume  have  been  sold. 
The  second  volume  is,  (1860)  nearly  ready  for  publi- 
cation. 

BU'CKLER,  in-  old  armour,  was  a  kind  of  shield 
worn  on  the  left  arm.  The  bucklers  worn  by  the 
hastati,  or  spearmen,  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
were  about  4  feet  long,  by  2^  in  width,  made  of 
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boards,  covered  on  the  inside  with  linen  and  sheep- 
slan,  and  on  the  outside  with  iron-plate.  In  the 
middle  ages,  the  B.  was  round,  oval,  or  square  in 
shape,  and  was  frequently  made  of  wick^-work  or 
of  hide,  strengthened  by  metal-plates. 
_  BU'CKLBS,  metal  instruments,  consisting  of  a 
rim  and  tongue,  used  for  fastening  straps  or  bands 
in  dress  and  harness.  The  use  of  B.,  instead  of 
shoe-strings,  was  introduced  into  England  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  They  soon  became  very 
fashionable,  attained  an  enormous  size  (the  largest 
being  called  Artois  buckles,  after  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  brother  of  the  king  of  France),  and  were 
usually  tnade  of  silver,  set  with  diamonds,  and 
other  iprecious  stones.  In  the  latter  half  of  last 
century  the  manufacture  of  B.  was  carried  on  most 
extensively  in  Birmingham,  there  being  at  one  time 
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not  less  than  4000  people  employed  in  that  town 
and  its  vicinity,  who  turned  out  2,500,000  pairs  of 
B.  annually,  at  the  average  value  of  2s.  6d.  per 
pair.  When  the  ti-ade  was  at  its  height,  however, 
fashion  changed,  and  in  1791  we  find  buckle-makers 
petitioning  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  sympathy,  on 
the  ground  that  the  introduction  of  shoe-strings 
had  nearly  ruined  their  trade.  The  prince  promised 
to  assist  them  as  far  as  he  could,  by  wearing  B. 
himself,  and  enjoining  his  household  to  do  .the 
same  ;  but  fashion  was  too  strong  even  for  him, 
and  B.  became  almost  extinct.  The  opportunity, 
however,  as  is  remarked  by  a  writer  in  Motes  and 
Queries  for  1854,  '  which  buckles  afford  of  ornament 
and  expense  has  preserved  them  as  a  part  of  the 
court-dress;  and  of  late  years  they  have  appeared 
a  little  in  private  society.  They  are  generally, 
though  not  always,  worn  when  a  prince  of  the 
royal  family  is  of  the  party;  and  at  the  king's 
private  parties,  although  the  rest  of  the  dress  be  that 
usually  worn,  buoldes  are  almost  indispensable.' 
Large  shoe-buckles,  of  silver  or  other  metal,  are  still 
■worn  by  the  clergy  of  several  continental  countries, 
as  part  of  their  ordinary  costume. 

BU'CKSKIN  is  a  fanciful  name  for  a  heavy- 
made,  strong-twiUed  wooUen  fabric,  for  trouser- 
ings— highly  milled  to  about  the  usual  width  for 
such  goods — 27  inches;  and  cropped  and  finished, 
with  the  pile  or  nap  so  shorn  as  to  shew  the 
texture  through  it. 

BUCKSTONE,  J.  B.,  a  distinguished  comedian 
and  dramatic  writer,  was  born  in  the  suburbs  of 
London,  in  1802.  Preferring  the  excitement  of  the 
stage  to  the  monotony  of  an  attorney's  office,  he 
sought  and  soon  found  an  opportunity  in  a  provin- 
cial town  for  the  display  of  his  theatrical  abili- 
ties. After  a  probation  in  the  country,  he  appeared 
at  the  Surrey  Theatre  in  1823,  and  lus  success  was 
so  unequivocal,  that  he  was  soon  engaged  by  the 
'management'  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  where  he 
continued  for  many  years  as  leading  low  comedian. 
He  afterwards  played  at  the  Haymarket  and  Drury 
Lane  Theatres.  He  is  now  (1860)  lessee  of  the  Hay- 
market.  B.'s  acting  is  not  more  noted  for  its  comi- 
cality and  humour,  which  never  degenerates  into 
vulgarity,  than  for  its  distinct  appreciation  of  the 
peculiar  traits  in  each  individual  character  he 
assumes.  In  all  his  dehneations  there  ia,  as  in  the 
pictures  of  the  old  masters,  the  same  broad  general 
efifeot,  but  the  details  of  each  are  wrought  out  with 
the  care  and  minuteness  of  a  pre-Eaphaelite.  But 
B.  is  fully  more  celebrated  as  an  author  than  an 
actor.  He  has  written  more  than  150  pieces  for  the 
stage,  many  of  which  enjoy  a  rare  popularity. 
Among  the  best  known  are,  Tlie  Green  Bushes,  The 
Flowers  of  the  Forest,  Luke  the  Labourer,  The  Wreck 
Ashore,  The  Rough  Diamond,  Good  for  Nothmg, 
The  Irish  Lion,  and  The  Alarming  Sacrifice. 

BTJ'CKTHOBN  {Bhamnus),  a  genus  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees  of  the  natural  order  Bhamnacece  (q.  v.), 
distinguished  by  a  bell-shaped  4^5-oleft  calyx,  which 
divides  around  the  middle  after  flowering,  t^e  upper 
part  falling  away,  and  the  base  remaining  and 
adhering  to  the  fruit ;  which  is  globose,  and  some- 
times succulent,  sometimes  rather  dry  or  spongy, 
with  2-4  stones.  The  petals  are  sometimes  wanting. 
Some  of  the  species  are  dioecious,  some  hermaphro- 
dite. They  are  numerous,  and  natives  of  most  of 
the  tropical  and  temperate  regions  of  the  world. — 
The  Common  Buckthorn  (E.  catharticus)  is  a  deci- 
duous shrub  or  low  tree,  frequent  in  England  and  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia.  The 
leaves  are  ovate,  crenate,  and  bright  green  ;  the 
branches  spiny;  the  flowers  small,  yeUowish-green, 
and  densely  clustered  ;  male  and  female  flowers  on 
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separate  plants ;  the  berries  about  the  size  of  peas, 
globular,  bluish-black,  nauseous,  and  violently  pur- 
gative. They  were  formerly  much  used  in  medicine, 
but  now  more  rarely,  and  only  in  the  form  of  a 
syrup  prepared  from  their  juice.  They  supply  the 
Sap  Green  (q.  v.)  or  Bladder  Green  of  painters.  The 
bark  affords  a  beautiful  yellow  dye.  The  B.  is 
sometimes  planted  for  hedges,  but  is  of  too  strag- 
gling a  habit. — The  Ajldbk  Buckthokn,  or  Berry- 
EEAuiNG  Alder  {R.  frangula),  is  also  a  native  of 
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Alder  Buckthorn  (Rhamnus  frangula). 

Britain,  and  is  frequent  in  woods  and  thickets 
throughout  Europe.  It  is  a  shrub,  rarely  a  Small 
tree,  -with  spineless  branches,  oval  entire  leaves,  and 
small,  whitish,  axillary  flowers,  which  are  in  general 
somewhat  clustered.  The  bark  of  the  twigs  is  gray, 
and  has  a  very  disgusting  smell  and  a  nauseous 
bitter  taste.  It  was  formerly  used  in  medicine, 
along  with  that  of  the  last  species,  and  has  recently 
been  reconunended  in  many  quarters  as  a  remedy 
for  intermittent  fevers.  It  contains  principally  an 
acrid  bitter  extractive,  a  volatile  oil  containing 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  a  yellow  colouring  matter 
called  Rhamnin.  The  berries  are  small  and  black, 
and  violently  purgative.  It  is  objected  to  their  use 
in  medicine  that  much  sickness  and  thirst  attend  it. 
The  charcoal  of  the  wood  is  light,  and  is  used  for 
the  preparation  of  gunpowder.  The  bark,  leaves, 
and  berries  are  used  for  dyeing ;  the  bark  for  dyeing 
yellow,  and  with  preparations  of  iron,  black;  the 
unripe  berries  to  dye  wool  green  and  yellow ;  the 
ripe  berries  to  dye  it  bluish-gray,  blue,  and  green. 
The  flowers  are  pecxdiarly  grateful  to  bees. — ^Dyer's 
Buckthorn  (R.  infectorius)  is  a  low  shrub,  abundant 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  ■whose  unripe  fruit  yields  a 
briUiant  yellow  dye.  The  berries  and  inner  bark  of 
R.  tinctorius,  a  native  of  Hungary,  are  also  used  in 
dyeing ;  and  the  berries  of  B.  saxaiilis,  a  procumbent 
shrub,  growing  amongst  rooks  as  far  north  as 
Switzerland.  The  French  Berries,  Avignon  Berries, 
or  Yellou]  Berries  of  dyers,  are  the  fruit  of  B. 
infectorius,  B.  saxatilis,  R.  amygdalina  (or  oleoides), 
and  R.  Clusii. — The  Sea  Buckthorn  is  a  shrub  of 
a  different  genus  and  order.     See  Sallow-thorn. 

BTJ'OKU,  a  name  common  to  several  small  shrubs 
of  the  genua  Barosma  (formerly  included  in  Diosma), 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  used  in  medicine — sometimes  in  the  form 
of  a  powder,  more  generally  of  an  infusion  or  a 
tincture — particularly  on  account  of  their  powerful 
operation  on  the  urinary  organs,  as  in  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder,  urinary  calculus,  &c.    They 
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are  also  used  in  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  and  dropsy; 
and  are  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  diuretic, 
diaphoretic,  and  tonic.  They  generally  appear  in 
commerce  mixed  with  stalks  and  fruit.  They  are 
smooth,  leathery,  and  shining,  more  or  less  orenated 
or  serrated,  and  are  much  covered  with  pellucid 
dots,  which  are  elands  fiUed  with  a  strongly  smeUing 
yellowish  volatile  oil.  The  strong  odoxir  of  B.  leaves 
13  generally  regarded  as  disagreeahle,  but  the  Hot- 
tentots perfume  themselves  with  them.  They  have 
a  warm  taste,  resembling  that  of  mint. — ^The  genus 
Barosma  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Sutaceai,  and 
is  distinguished  by  regular  flowers  with  5  petals,  5 
fertile  and  5  abortive  scale-like  stamens,  anthers 
bearing  a  minute  terminal  gland,  and  a  5-lobed 
ovary.  The  species  principally  yielding  the  B. 
leaves  of  the  shops  are  B.  serratifolia,  B.  crenata, 
B.  crenulata,  and  B.  venusta. 

BU'CKWHEAT  (Fagopyrum),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Polygonece  (q.  v.),  or,  accord- 
ing to  many  botanists,  a  subgenus  of  Polygonum 
(q.  v.),  distinguished  by  the  central  embiyo,  and  by 
racemes  of  flowers  grouped  in  panicles.  Common  B. 
(Fagopymm  esculmtum,  or  PoT/ygonum  Fagopyrwm) 
is  a  native  of  the  basin  of  the  Volga,  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  many  parts  of  Central  Asia, 
from  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Moors  into  Spain,  and  thence  to  have  extended  over 
Europe,  in  many  parts  of  which,  and  in  some  places 
in  Britain,  it  is  now  naturalised.  Another  account 
represents  it  as  having  been  brought  to  Europe  by 
the  Crusaders.  In  France,  it  is  called  Bli  iSarra- 
sin,  or  Saracen  wheat.  It  is  cultivated  on  account 
of  the  farinaceous  albumen  of  its  seeds,  which  are 
used,  as  grain,  for  food  of  man  and  cattle.  It  is 
upright,  branched,  1 — 3  feet  in  height;  the  leaves 
are  between  heart-shaped  and  arrow-shaped,  the 
flowers  pale  red,  the  seed  (nut)  black  and  triangular, 
the  angles  even  (not  toothed).  The  reseml3anoe 
of  this  seed  in  form  to  the  beech-nut  is  supposed 
to  be  the  reason  of  the  German  name  Buchweizen, 
(beech-wheat),  from  which  the  EngHsh  name  is 
derived.  B.  is  a  very  common  crop  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  and  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America ;  but  is  seldom  sown  in  Britain,  except 
as  food  for  pheasants.  It  requires  continued  dry 
weather  in  autumn  for  profitable  harvesting,  and 
this  in  the  climate  of  Britain  cannot  well  be  reck- 
oned on.  In  Germany,  B.  is  much  valued  as  a  crop, 
particularly  for  moor-lands  and  other  poor  soils. 
In  Bretagie,  also,  it  is  as  extensively  c,ultivated  as 
wheat.  It  yields  very  abundantly,  aind  requires 
little  attention  and  little  manure.  Eorty  bushels 
or  more  per  acre  may  be  expected,  weighing  46  or 
48  lbs.  per  bushel ;  and  notwithstanding  the  resem- 
blance of  the  seed  to  grain  in  its  quahties  and  uses, 
wheat,  or  any  other  cereal  crop,  generally  succeeds 
well  after  B.,  if  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  the 
land  clear  by  tilling.  The  seed  is  most  frequently 
used  in  the  shape  of  groats,  or  made  into  pottage, 
and  in  the  United  States  thm  cakes  are  very  often 
made  of  it.  It  is  very  nutritious,  containing  about 
10  per  cent,  of  gluten  and  52  per  cent,  of  starch, 
besides  about  6  per  cent,  of  gum  and  sugar.  It  is 
said  to  be  sis  good  as  barley  for  fattemng  cattle, 
and  better  for  horses  than  oats.  But  as  the  seed  is 
covered  with  a  very  hard  rind  or  thin  shell,  it  must 
always  be  shelled  before  being  given  to  cattle. 
Poultry  are  very  fond  of  it.  Beer  is  sometimes 
brewed  from  it,  and  it  yields  a  spiritous  liquor  of 
good  quality;  indeed,  it  is  frequently  used  in  gin- 
distilleries.  As  green  fodder,  the  herbage  of  the 
plant  is  said  to  be  more  nutritious  than  clover ;  but 
it  acts  as  a  narcotic  on  sheep.  Bees  delight  in 
its  flowers,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States 
it  is  sown  on  this  account.  In  America  the  seed 
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is  usually  sown  broadcast  over  the  land  which  has 
been  ploughed  in  autumn  or  early  spring,  and  well 
scarified  or  harrowed.  About  a  bushel  and  a  half  of 
seed  is  required  when  sown  broadcast,  but  a  bushel 
is  sufficient  if  drilled  with  a  machine.  In  the 
latter  case  it  should  not  be  sown  in  narrower  drills 
than  one  foot  apart,  but  two  feet  is  recommended 
as  being  better  for  the  succeeding  crop,  as  the  wider 
intervals  can  be  properly  cultivated.  It  should  not 
be  sown  in  England  before  the  middle  of  May,  as 
the  least  frost  is  injurious.  When  the  lower  seeds 
are  ripe  it  should  be  mown,  as  they  are  easily  shed 
out  if  allowed  to  stand  too  long..  When  bread  made 
from  B.  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  people,  it  is 
thought  to  have  an  injurious  action  on  the  brain. 
As  a  supplementary  article,  however,  it  is  a  favourite 
among  aU  classes  where  it  is  raised. — Tariariah 
B.  (F.  or  P.  Taiaricwm)  is  distinguished  by  the 
toothed  edges  of  the  seeds  and  its  more  vigorous 
growth.  It  is  hardy,  and  adapted  for  cold  situa- 
tions. It  is  a  native  of  Siberia.  It  is  very  pro- 
ductive, but  the  seed  falls  out  when  ripe  more 
readily  than  that  of  the  common  species ;  and  the 
flour  is  darker  coloured,  and  somewhat  bitter. — 
Notch-seeded  B.  (F.  or  P.  emarginatum)  is  said  to 
be  a  native  of  China.  Its  seeds  are  larger  than 
those  of  Common  B.,  and  their  angles  are  winged. 
When  grown  in  Britain,  many  of  its  flowers  are 
generally  abortive. — Pekenniai  B.  (F.  or  P. 
cymosum)  is  a  native  of  Nepaul,  very  vigorous  in  its 
^owth,  but  producing,  at  least  in  Britain,  compara- 
tively little  seed.: — The  triangular  black  seed  of 
Climbing  B.  or  Blackbine  (F.  or  P.  Convolvulus), 
familiar  to  every  one  who  has  eaten  oatmeal  cakes 
or  porridge,  greatly  resembles  B.,  but  is  smaller. 
The  plant — a  very  common  weed  in  gardens  and 
cornfields  in  Britain — also  exhibits  much  similarity, 
notwithstanding  its  different  habit  and  twilling 
stem. — Dybr'.s  B.  is  Polygonum,  tinctorium.     See 

POLYQONUM. 

BUCO'LIO,  a  term  derived  from  the  Greek, 
meaning  '  belonring  to  herdsmen,'  and  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  term  Pastoral.    See  Pastoeal  Pobtey. 

BUD  (gemma),  in  Botany,  that  part  of  a  plant 
which  contains  the  rudiments  of  leaves  or  flowers 
prior  to  their  development.  Buds  are  distinguished 
into  leaf-buds  and  flower-tuds,  the  former  producing 
leaves,  and  having  a  power  of  extension  into  a 
branch  ;  the  latter  producing  flowers  only,  and  ordi- 
narily destitute  of  this  power  of  extension.  The 
different  parts  of  the  flower  being  regarded,  how- 
ever, as  leaf-organs  or  altered  leaves  (see  Elower), 
the  flower-bud  maybe  regarded  as  merely  a  modified 
leaf -bud ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  by  treatment 
which  checks  the  luxuriant  growth  of  a  plant,  it 
may  be  caused  to  produce  flower-buds  where  only 
leaf-buds  could  otherwise  have  been  expected  to 
appear — a  physiological  fact,  of  which  advantage  is 
taken  in  various  ways  by  gardeners,  as  by  removing 
portions  of  the  bark  and  even  of  the  woody  part  of 
the  stem,  root-pruning,  confining  the  roots  in  a 
flower-pot,  &c.  .  Buds  usually  appear  in  the  axils  of 
leaves,  the  terminal  bud  of  a  branch  being  no 
exception  to  this  rule, ;  and  there  is  no  leaf  without 
one  or  more  buds  in  its  axil,  although  many  never 
pass  beyond  the  most  rudimentary  state.  See 
Beauch.  In  cold  and  temperate  chmates,  buds  are 
formed  about  midsummer,  beginning  to  appear  as 
soon  as  the  young  branch  -roich  bears  them  has 
itself  been  property  developed,  and  are  generally 
covered  with  scales  and  often  also  coated  with 
resinous  matter,  by  which  their  tender  contents  are 
protected  from  the  severity  of  winter;  but  in  the 
trees  ^of  warm  climates,  the  protection  of  scales  is 
generally  wanting.    Within  the  leaf -bud,  the  future 
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leaTes  may  be  discovered,  often  very  omiously 
folded  or  rolled  up,  and  the  different  forms  and 
positions  which  the  leaves  assume  in  the  bud,  are 
yery  oharacteristio  of  different  kinds  of  plants. 
Thas  is  called  the  vernation  (q.  v.)  of  leaves,  and 
is   analogous  to  the  ceativaUon   (q.  v.)   of  flowers. 


Leaf-bud. 


The  buds  of  exogenous  plants  originate  in  cellular 
prolongations  .  of  the  medullary  rays  bursting 
through  the  bark;  those  of  endogenous  plants  are 
in  communication  with  the  celliuar  matter  which 
lies  between  the  bundles  of  woody  tissue  in  the 
stem;  and  buds  elongate  into  branches  by  the 
addition  of  new  cellular  matter  to  the  extremity. 
Leai-buds  are  capable  of  subsisting  when  separated 
from  the  parent  plant  and  placed  in  favourable 
situations,  developing  themselves  into  new  plants 
with  the  most  exact  correspondence  in  their 
characteristics  to  the  parent  plant;  and  of  this 
gardeners  avail  themselves  in  the  process  of  bud- 
aing  (q.  v.),  and  in  various  ways  for  the  propagation 
of  plants.  Some  plants  propagate  themselves  by 
a  natural  detachment  of  buds  {bidbUs  or  bidblets), 
modified  into  a  character  analogous  to  that  of  bidbs 
(q.v.) ;  and  bulbs  themselves  may  indeed  be  regarded 
as  subterranean  leaf-buds  with  thickened  scales. 
The  eyes  of  the  potato  are  also  subterranean  leaf- 
buds,  the  tuber  being  regarded  as  a  thickened 
subterranean  stem;  and  all  plants  with  subterranean 
stems  produce  subterranean  leaf-buds,  sending  above 
ground  only  herbaceous  annual  shoots,  as  Asparagus, 
the  Banana,  &c.  Buds  may  be  produced  in  exogen- 
ous plants  from  the  extremity  of  any  medullary 
ray,  and  may  be  made  to  spring  from  a  leafless 
pani;  of  the  stem  by  an  incision,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  direct  a  greater  supply  of  sap  to  the 
part  immediately  beneath  it.  In  a  few  plants, 
buds  are  produced  on  the  edges,  or  even  on  the 
surface  of  leaves.  In  consequence  of  their  power 
of  independent  existence,  buds  have  been  looked 
upon  by  some  physiolomsts  as  distinct  organised 
beings  congregated  in  the  tree  or  plant,  a  view 
which  involves  exaggeration,  and  therefore  error. — 
Flower-buds  cannot  be  used  for  budding,  or  other- 
wise for  propagation  of  the  plant,  but  when  removed 
from  their  original  stock,  always  die. 

Some  of  the  lowest  animals  propagate  themselves 
by  buds  {gemmation),  and  many  of  the  zoophyte 
systems  or  polypidoms  extend  in  this  manner. 
See  Gemmation,  BEPRODtrcnoN,  Polype,  and 
Zoophytes. 

BTT'DA  (Slavonic,  Bu'din;  German,  Oifen),  a  city 
of  Hungary,  forming  with  Pesth  (with  which  it 
is  united  by  a  magnificent  suspension-bridge)  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  about  130  miles  south-east  of 
Vienna,  in  lat.  47°  29'  N.,  and  long.  19°  3'  E.  B.  has  a 
highly  picturesque  appearance,  being  built  round  the 
Sonlossberg  (Castle-hiU)  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, in  the  midst  of  a  district  covered  with  vine- 
yards. Crowning  this  centre  hill  or  rock,  which  has 
an  elevation  of  485  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  citadel ; 
the  palace  in  which  are  prsserved  the  royal  insignia 
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of  Hungary ;  and  an  old  Gothic  church.  Behind, 
and  towering  above  the  rock,  rises  the  Blocks- 
berg,  strongly  fortified,  with  a  precipitous  face  to 
the  Danube,  the  slopes  of  the  other  sides  being 
occupied  with  houses.  B.  has  many  educationjil 
and  charitable  institutions;  and  a,  fine  observatory 
crowns  the  Blocksberg.  It  has  some  celebrated  hot 
sulphur  springs,  with  a  temperature  of  117°  5'  F., 
from  which  it  derives  its  German  name,  Ofen 
(Oven).  Three  of  the  baths  erected  ^by  the  Turks 
are  still  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  are 
much  frequented  by  the  common  people.  B.  has 
some  manufactures  of  silk,  velvet,  woollen,  cotton, 
leather,  and  gunpowder;  and  cannon  and  type 
foundries ;  but  its  chief  trade  is  in  wine,  of  which 
it  produces  between  four  and  five  millions  of  gallons 
annually.  This  is  known  as  the  '  Of  enerwein,  and  is 
of  excellent  quality.  Pop.  50,200.  B.  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  but  its  importance  dates  from  1240, 
when  the  fortress  was  erected  on  the  Schlossberg. 
During  the  inroads  of  the  Turks,  it  was  regarded 
as  the  key  of  Christendom.  It  was  captured  by 
Solyman  the  Magnificent  in  1526,  but  retaken  in  the 
following  year  by  Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  Bohemia. 
In  1541  it  was  again  taken  by  Solyman,  who  intro- 
duced into  it  a  garrison  of  12,000  janizaries;  and 
it  remained  ill'  the  possession  of  the  Turks  until 
1686,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
During  the  Hungarian  struggle  of  1848 — 1849,  the 
city  suffered  considerably.  The  fortifications  of  B., 
within  recent  years,  have  been  greatly  strengthened. 

BUD.iETJS  (the  Latinised  form  of  GuUlaume 
Bude),  one  of  the  greatest  French  scholars  of  his 
age,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1467.  He  studied  there 
and  at  Orleans.  His  works  on  philology,  philosophy, 
and  jurisprudence  display  extensive  learning,  but 
the  two  best  known  are  the  De  Asse  et  Partibus 
qus  (Paris,  1514),  which  contains  a  very  thorough 
investigation  into  ancient  coins;  and  the  Gommen- 
tarii  Linguce  Qrcuxe  (Paris,  1519),  which  greatly 
advanced  the  study  of  Greek  literature  in  France, 
and  is  stUl  held  in  high  estimation  by  classical 
scholars.  B.'s  knowledge  of  Greek  was  particu- 
larly good.  His  style  both  in  Latin  and  French  is 
nervous,  but  harsh,  and  abounds  in  Greek  construc- 
tions. His  abilities  were  manifested  not  only  in 
literature,  but  in  public  business.  Louis  XII.  twice 
sent  him  to  Kome  as  ambassador;  and  Francis 
I.  also  employed  liiTn  in  several  negotiations.  At 
B.'s  suggestion,  Francis  founded  the  GoUSge  de 
France,  and  was  also  persuaded  to  refrain  from 
prohibiting  printing,  which  the  bigoted  Sorbonne 
had  advised  in  1533.  During  his  life,  B.  held 
several  important  offices.  He  was  Eoyal  Librarian, 
Maitre  des  KequStes,  and  Provost  of  Paris.  He 
died  23d  August  1540.  A  collected  edition  of  his 
works  appeared  at  Basel  in  1557.  B.  was  suspected 
of  a  leaning  towards  Calvinism.  Certain  circum- 
stances render  this  highly  probable.  In  his  corre- 
spondence with  his  fnend  Erasmus,  he  repeatedly 
expresses  his  contempt  for  monks  and  ignorant 
ecclesiastics,  and  on  one  occasion  terms  the  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne  'prating  sophists.'  Besides,  what 
is  perhaps  even  more  conclusive,  shortly  after  his 
death,  his  widow  and  several  members  of  his  fanuly 
went  to  Geneva,  and  openly  abjured  Catholicism. 

BUDDHISM,  BUDDHA.  The  religion  known 
as  Buddhism  (from  the  title  of  '  The  Buddha,'  mean- 
ing '  the  Wise,'  '  the  Enlightened,'  acquired  by  its 
founder)  has  existed  now  for  2460  years,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  world. 
In  Hindustan,  the  land  of  its  birth,  it  has  now  little 
hold,  except  among  the  Nepaulese  and  some  other 
northern  tribes ;  but  it  bears  full  sway  in  Ceylon, 
and  over  the  whole  Eastern  Peninsula;  it  divides 
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the  adherence  of  the  Chineae  with  the  systems 
of  Oonfaciua  and  Lao-tse,  claiming  perhaps  two- 
thirds  of  the  population ;  it  prevails  also  in  Japan 
(although  not  the  established  religion);  and,  north 
of  the  Himalayas,  it  is  the  religion  of  Tibet  (where 
it  assumes  the  form  of  Lamaism),  and  of  the  Mon- 
golian population  of  Central  Asia,  and  extends  to 
the  very  north  of  Siberia,  and  even  into  Swedish 
Lapland.  Its  adherents  are  estimated  at  400  mil- 
lions— ^more  iJian  a  third  of  the  human  race.  Yet, 
until  within  the  last  sixteen  years,  nothing  was 
known  in  Europe  respecting  the  nature  and  origin 
of  this  world-religion,  beyond  the  vaguest  notices 
and  conjectures.  About  the  year  1828,  Mr  B.  H. 
Hodgson,  British  resident  at  the  court  of  Nepaul, 
where  Buddhism  prevails,  discovered  the  existence 
of  a  large  set  of  writings  in  the  Sanscrit  language, 
forming  the  national  canonical  books.  These  Moka 
have  smce  been  found  to  be  the  texts  from  which 
the  Buddhist  scriptures  of  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and 
China  must  have  been  translatei  The  booka  of 
the  Ceylon  Buddhists  are  in  the  language  called 
Pali;  and  though  not  translations  of  the  Nepaulese 
standards,  they  are  found  to  agree  with  them  in 
substance,  and  to  be  only  another  and  somewhat 
later  version  of  the  same  traditions.  Translations 
from  the  Ceylon  standards  are  used  by  the  Bud- 
dhists of  Burmah  and  Siam.  Copies  of  the  Sanscrit 
books  of  Nepaul,  having  been  sent  by  Mr  Hodgson 
to  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  London  and  Paris, 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  eminent  Oriental 
scholar,  Eugfene  Burnouf,  who  published  in  1844 
his  IiArodwAion,  to  the  History  of  Bvddhism;  and 
this  book  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  beginning 
of  anything  like  correct  information  on  the  subject 
among  the  western  nations. 

The  most  diverse  opinions  had  previously  prevailed 
as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  origin  of  Buddhism, 
Some  looked  upon  it  as  a  relic  of  -whaM  had  been  the 
original  reUgion  of  Hindustan,  before  Bi^ahmanism 
intruded  and  drove  it  out ;  a  reUo  of  a  wide-spread 
primeval  worship,  whose  ramifications  it  was  endea- 
voured to  trace  by  identifying  Buddha  with  the 
Woden  of  the  Scandinavians,  the  Thoth  or  Hermes 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  other  mythological 
personages.  Others  held  that  it  could  not  be  older 
than  Christianity,  and  must  have  originated  in  a 
blundering  attempt  to  copy  that  religion — so 
atiiking  are  the  many  poiats  of  resemblance  that 
present  themselves.  Although  the  means  are  still 
wanting  of  giving  a  circumstantial  history  of 
Buddhism,  the  main  outline  is  no  longer  doubtful. 
Oriental  scholars  now  concur  in  fixing  the  date 
of  its  origin  about  the '  beginning  of  the  6th  c. 
B.C.,  and  m  making  it  spring  up  in  the  north  of 
Hindustan.  According  to  #ie  Buddhist  'books, 
the  founder  of  the  rdigion  waa  a  prince  of  the 
name  of  Siddhartha,  son  of  Suddhodana,  king  of 
Kapilavastu,  which  is  placed  somewhere  on  the 
confines  of  Oude  and  Nepaul.  He  is  often  called 
Sakya,  which  was  the  name  of  the  family,  and  also 
Gautama,  the  name  of  the  great  'Solar'  race  of 
which  the  family  was  a  branch.  The  name  Sakya 
often  becomes  Sakya-muni  (muni,  in  San.,  means 
'floHtary,'  and  is  allied  to  Gr.  monos,  the  root  of 
'  monk '),  in  allusion  to  the  solitary  habits  assumed 
by  the  prince.  To  Gautama  is  frequently  prefixed 
Sramana,  meaning  ascetic.  Of  the  names,  or  rather 
titles,  given  to  Siddhartha  in  his  state  of  perfection, 
the  most  important  is  the  Buddha*  which  is  from 

*  There  is  a  confusing  variety  in  the  modes  in  which 
this  name  is  spelled  by  European  writers.  S.  Hardy,  in 
his  Manual  of  Buddhisnij  gives  more  than  fifty  forms 
that  have  come  under  his  notice.  Some  of  the  more 
common  are  :  Bud,  Bod,  Buth,  Budh,  Boodh,  Bhood, 
..mmmimimmmmmimami  ««i  i 


the  root  budh,  to  know,  and  according  to  Wilson, 
means  properly,  '  he  to  whom  truth  is  known  j '  it 
is  indicative  of  the  leading  doctrine  of  his  ^stem. 
Others  are — 'The  Blessed'  (Bhagavat)j  'the  Yener-> 
able  of  the  World ; '  '  the  Bodljisatva,'  the  import  of 
which  win  be  afterwards  explained.  The  history 
of  this  person  is  overlaid  with  a  mass  of  extra- 
vagant and  incredible  legend ;  and  at  least  one 
emment  Orientalist,  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  thinks 
it  stiU  doubtful  whether  the  Buddha  was  an  actual 
historical  personage,  and  not  rather  an  allegorical 
figment.  Agreeing  that  the  doctrine  was  introduced 
about  the  time  assi^ed,  he  thinks  it  more  likely 
that  it  originated  with  a  school  formed  of  persons 
of  various  castes,  comprising  even  Brahmans.  But 
by  Oriental  authorities  generally,  the  Buddha  is 
received  as  the  actual  personal  founder  of  the 
religion  that  goes  by  his  name. 

Assuming  that  the  Buddha  was  a  real  person, 
and  that  there  is  a  basis  of  fact  under  the  mass  of 
extravagant  fable  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  the 
history  of  Buddhism  may  be  thus  briefly  outlined  : 
The  Prince  Siddhartha  gives  early  indications  of  a 
contemplative,  ascetic  disposition;  and  his  father, 
fearing  lest  he  should  desert  his  high  station  as 
Kshatriya  (see  Hinduism  and  Castb)  and  ruler,  and 
take  to  a  religioua  life,  has  him  early  married  to 
a  charming  prmcess,  and  surrounded  with  all  the 
splendour  and  dissipation  of  a  luxurious  court. 
Twelve  years  spent  in  this  environment  only  deepen 
the  conviction,  that  aU  that  life  can  offer  is  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit.  He  is  constantly  brooding 
over  the  thought  that  old  age,  withered  and  joy- 
less, is  fast  approaching;  that  loathsome  or  rack- 
ing sickness  may  at  any  moment  seize  him ;  that 
death  will  at  all  events  soon  cut  off  all  present 
sources  of  enjoyment,  and  usher  in  a  new  cycle  of 
unknown  trisds  and  sufferings.  These  images  hang 
like  Damocles'  swords  over  every  prop'oaed  feast 
of  pleaaure,  and  make  enjoyment  imposaible.  He 
therefore  resolvea  to  try  whether  a  life  of  auaterity 
wUl  not  lead  to  peace ;'  and,  although  his  father 
seeks  to  detain  him  by  settiug  guards  on  every  outlet 
of  the  palace,  he  escapes,  and  begins  the  life  of  a 
religious  mendicant,  being  now  about  30  years  old. 
To  mark  his  breaking  off  all  secular  ties,  he  cuts  off 
the  long  locks  that  were  a  sign  of  his  high  caste ; 
and  as  the  shortened  hair  turned  upwards,  he  is 
always  represented  in  figures  with  curly  hair,  which 
induced  early  European  writers  to  consider  Viim  as 
of  Ethiopian  origin.  He  commences  by  studying  all 
that  the  Brahmans  can  teach  him,  but  finds  &eir 
doctrine  unsatisfactory.  Six  years  of  rigorous  asceti- 
ciam  are  eqiially  vain ;  and  reaolving  to  return  to  a 
more  genial  life,  he  ia  deaerted  by  Ma  five  diaciples, 
and  then  undergoes  a  fierce  temptation  from  the 
demon  of  wickedness.  But  no  discouragement  or 
opposition  can  divert  Sakya-muni  from  tke  search 
after  deliverance.  He  will  conquer  the  secret  by 
sheer  force  of  thinking.  He  sits  for  weeks  plunged 
in  abstraction,  revolving  the  causes  of  thiags.  If  we 
were  not  bom,  he  reflects,  we  should  not  be  Subject 
to  old  age,  misery,  and  death ;  therefore,  the  cause 
of  these  evils  is  birth.  But  whence  comes  birth  or 
continued  existence  ?  Through  a  long  concatenation 
of  intermediate  causes,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  ignorance  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  existence ; 
and  therefore,  with  the  removal  of  ignorance,  exist- 
ence and  all  its  anxieties  and  miseries  would  be  cut 
off  at  their   source.    Passing   through   successive 


Budo,  Buddow,  Boutta,  Poota,  Poth,  Pot.  The  Chinese, 
owing  to  the  meagreness  of  their  articulations,  seem  to 
have  been  unable  to  come  nearer  to  the  real  sound 
than  Fo,  Foe,  or  Fohi;  from  the  same  cause,  they  convert 
Brahma  into  Fan. 
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Btages  of  contemplation,  he  realises  this  in  his  own 
person,  and  attaioa  the  perfect  wisdom  of  the 
Buddha.  The  scene  of  this  final  triumph  received 
the  name  of  Bodhimanda  (the  seat'  of  intelligence), 
and  the  tree  under  which  he  sat  was  called 
Bodhidnuna  (the  tree  of  intelligence),  whence 
Bo-tree.  The  Buddhists  believe  the  spot  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  Twelve  hundred  years 
after  the  Buddha's  death,  Hiouen-Thsang,  the 
Chinese  Pilgrim,  found  the  Bodhidruma — or 'a  tree 
that  passed  for  it — still  standing.  Although  the 
religion  of  Buddha  is  extinct  in  the  neighbourhood, 
there  are,  about  5  miles  from  Gaya  Proper,  in  Bahar, 
extensive  ruins  and  an  old  dagoba,  or  a  temple, 
which  are  believed  to  mark  the  place.  Near  the 
temple  there  flourished,  in  1812,  a  peepul-tree, 
apparently  100  years  old,  which  may  have  been 
planted  in  the  place  of  the  original  Bo-tree. 

Having  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
misery,  and  of  the  means  by  vidiich  these  causes 
are  to  be  coimteraoted,  the  Buddha  was  now  ready 
to  lead  others  on  the  road  to  salvation.  It  was  at 
Benares  that  he  first  preached,  or,  in  the  consecrated 
phrase,  '  turned  the  wheel  of  the  law ; '  *  but  the 
most  important  of  his  early  converts  was  Bimbisara, 
the  sovereign  of  Magadha  (Bahar),  whose  djmasty 
continued  for  many  centuries  to  patronise  the  new 
faith.  During  the  forty  years  that  he  continued 
to  preach  his  strange  gospel,  he  appears  to  have 
traversed  a  great  part  of  Northern  India,  combating 
the  Brahmans,  and  everywhere  making  numerous 
converts.  He  died  at  Kusinagara  (in  Oude),  at  the 
age  of  80,  in  the  year  543  B.  c. ;  and  his  body  being 
burned,  the  reKos  were  distributed  among  a  number 
of  contending  claimants,  and  monumental  tumuli 
were  erected  to  preserve  them.     See  Topes. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  history  of 
Buddhism,  after  the  death  of  its  foimder,  is  that 
of  the  three  councils  which  fixed  the  canon  of 
the  sacred  scriptures  and  the  discipline  of  the 
church.  The  Buddha  had  written  nothing  him- 
self;  but  his  chief  followers,  assembled  in  coimcil 
immediately  after  his  death,  proceeded  to  reduce 
his  teaching  to  writing.  These  canonical  writings 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  forming  the  Tripi- 
taka,  or  'triple  basket.'  The  first  class  consist 
of  the  Soviras,  or  discourses  of  the  Buddha ;  the 
second  contains  the  Vinaya,  or  discipHne ;  and  the 
third  the  Abhidharma,  or  metaphysic.  The  first 
is  evidently  the  fundamental  text  out  of  which 
all  the  subsequent  writings  have  been  elaborated. 
The  other  two  councils  probably  revised  and 
expanded  the  writings  agreed  upon  at  the  first, 
adding  voluminous  commentaries.  As  to  the  dates 
of  thcj  other  two  councOs,  there  are  irreconcilable 
discrepancies  in  the  accounts ;  but  at  all  events 
the  third  was  not  later  than  240  B.  0.,  so  that 
the  Buddhist  canonical  scriptures,  as  they  now  exist, 
were  fixed  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Buddhist  religion  early  mani- 
fested a  zealous  missionary  spirit ;  and  princes  and 
even  princesses,  became  devoted  propagandists.  A 
prince  of  the  royal  House  of  Magadha,  Mahindo, 
carried  the  faith  to  Ceylon,  307  B.  c.  The  Chinese 
annals  speak  of  a  Buddhist  missionary  as  early  as 
217  B.  c. ;  and  the  doctrine  made  such  progress,  that 
in  65   A.  D.  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  Chinese 

*  From  a  too  literal  understanding  of  this  phrase 
have  arisen,  probably,  those  praying-wheels,  or  rather 
wheels  for  meditation,  seen  standing  before  Buddhist 
monasteries  in  Tibet  and  elsewhere.  The  doctrines  of 
Buddha  are  inscribed  on  the  wheel,  which  is  then  set  in 
motion  by  a  windlass,  or  even  by  horse-power.  The 
individual  monks  have  portable  ones,  with  which  they 
perform  their  devotions  wherever  they  may  happen 
to  be. 
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emperor  as  a  third  state  religion.  The  Chinese 
Buddhists  have  always  looked  on  India  as  their 
'holy  land;'  and,  beginning  with  the  4th  c.  of  our 
era,  a  stream  of  Buddhist  pilgrims  continued  to 
fiow  from  China  to  India  during  six  centuries. 
Several  of  these  pilgrims  have  left  accounts  of  their 
travels,  which  throw  a  light  on  the  course  of 
Buddhism  in  India,  and  on  the  internal  state  of 
the  country  in  general,  that  is  looked  for  in  vain 
in  the  literature  of  India  itself.  See  Hiouen- 
Thsang.  As  to  the  spread  of  Buddhism  north  of 
the  Himalayan  mountains,  we  have  the  historical 
fact,  that  a  Chinese  general,  having  about  the  year 
120  B.  c.  defeated  the  barbarous  tnbes  to  the  north 
of  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  brought  back  as  a  trophy  a 
golden  statue  of  the  Buddha. 

A  prominent  name  in  the  history  of  Buddhism  is 
that  of  Asoka,  king  of  Magadha,  in  the  3d  c.  of  our 
era,  whose  sway  seems  to  have  extended  over  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Hindustan,  and  even  over 
Ceylon.  This  prince  was  to  Buddhism  what  Con- 
stantino was  to  Christianity.  He  was  at  first 
a  persecutor  of  the  faith,  but  being  converted — • 
by  a  miracle,  according  to  the  legend — ^he  became 
its  zealous  propagator.  Not,  however,  as  princes 
usually  promote  their  creed ;  for  it  is  a  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  Buddhism,  that  it  has  never 
employed  force,  hardly  even  to  resist  aggression. 
Asoka  shewed  his  zeal  by  building  and  endowing 
vitaras  or  monasteries,  and  raising  topes  and 
other  monuments  over  the  relics  of  Buddha  and 
in  spots  remarkable  as  the  scenes  of  his  labours. 
Hiouen-Thsang,  in  the  7th  c.  of  our  era,  found 
topes  attributed  to  Asoka  from  the  foot  of  the 
Hindu  Kush  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 
There  exist,  also,  in  different  parts  of  India,  edicts 
inscribed  on  rocks  and  pUlars,  inculcating  the  doc- 
trines of  Buddha.  The  edicts  are  in  the  name  of 
King  Piyadasi ;  but  Orientalists  are  almost  unani- 
mous in  holding  Piyadasi  and  Asoka  to  be  one  and 
the  same.  Not  a  single  building  or  sculptured  stone 
has  been  discovered  in  continental  India  of  earlier 
date  than  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  whose  death  is 
assigned  to  226  B.  c.  A  remarkable  spirit  of  charity 
and  toleration  runs  through  these  royal  sermons. 
The  '  king  beloved  of  the  gods '  desires  to  see  the 
ascetics  of  all  creeds  living  in  all  places,  for  they 
all  teach  the  essential  rules  of  conduct.  '  A  man 
ought  to  honour  his  own  faith  only ;  but  he  should 

never  abuse  the  faith  of  others There  are 

even  circumstances  where  the  religion  of  others 
ought  to  be  honoured,  and  in  acting  thus,  a  man 
fortifies  his  own  faith,  and  assists  the  faith  of 
others.' 

For  the  glimpses  we  get  of  the  state  of  Buddhism 
in  India,  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  the  accounts  of 
Chinese  pilgrims.  Fa-hian,  at  the  end  of  the  4th  c, 
found  some  appearances  of  decline  in  the  east  of 
Hindustan,  its  birthplace,  but  it  was  still  strong  in 
the  Punjab  and  the  north.  In  Ceylon,  it  was 
flourishing  in  full  vigour,  the  ascetics  or  monks 
numbering  from  50,000  to  60,000.  Ipi  the  7th  c— 
that  is,  1200  years  after  the  death  of  the  Buddha — 
Hiouen-Thsang  represents  it  as  vridely  dominant 
and  flourishing,  and  patronised  by  powerful  rajahs. 
Its  history  was  doubtless  more  or  less  checkered. 
The  Brahmans,  though  little  less  tolerant  than  the 
followers  of  Buddha,  seem  to  have  been  in  some 
cases  roused  into  active  opposition;  and  some 
princes  employed  persecution  to  put  down  the  new 
faith. 

It  was  probably  during  the  first  four  or  five  cen- 
turies of  our  era,  and  as  a  result  of  persecution,  that 
Buddhists,  driven  from  the  CTeat  cities,  retired 
among  the  hiUs  of  the  west,  and  there  constructed 
those  cave-temples  which,  for  their  number,  vastness. 
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and  elaborate  stracture,  continue  to  excite  the 
wonder  of  all  who  see  them.  There  are  reckoned  to 
be  not  fewer  than  900  Buddhist  excavations  still 


extant  in  India,  nearly  aU  within  the  presidency 
of  Bombay.  How  the  destruction  of  the  BuddhiJst 
faith   in  Hindustan    came   about — whether   from 


Section  of  Buddhist  Cave-temple  at  Karli— from  Fergusson's  HamMook  of  Architecture. 


internal  corruption,  or  the  persecution  of  powerful 
princes,  adherents  of  the  old  faith — ^we  are  utterly 
in  the  dark.  But  it  is  certain  that  from  the  time 
of  Hiouen-Thsang's  visit,  its  decay  must  have  been 
rapid  beyond  precedent ;  for  about  the  11th  or  12th 
c,  the  last  traces  of  it  disappear  from  the  Indian 
peninsula. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  faith,  which  has 
been  for  so  long,  and  is  still,  the  sole  light  of  so 
many  millions  of  human  beings  ?  In  answering  this 
question,  we  must  confine  ourselves  here  to  a  brief 
outline  of  the  intellectual  theory  on  which  the 
system  is  based,  and  of  the  general  character  of  its 
morality  and  ritual  observances,  as  they  were  con- 
ceived by  the  founder  and  his  more  immediate 
followers ;-  referring  for  the  various  forms  which  the 
external  observances  have  assumed  to  the  several 
countries  where  it  is  believed  and  practised.  See 
BuEMAH,  Cbyion,  China,  Japax,  Tibet. 

Buddhism  is  based  on  the  same  views  of  human 
existence,  and  the  same  pMlosophy  of  things  in 
general,  that  prevailed  among  the  Brahmans.  It 
accepts  without  questioning,  and  in  its  most 
exaggerated  ■  form,  the  doctrine  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls,  which  Hes  at  the  root  of  so 
much  that  is  strange  in  the  Eastern  character. 
For  a  particular  account  of  this  important  doctrine 
or  notion,  which  seems  ingrained  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Eastern  minds,  and  without  a  knowledge  of 
which  no  phase  of  thought  or  feeling  among  them 
can  be  understood,  the  reader  is  referred  to  TRAKS- 
MIQRATION;  while  the  peculiar  cosmogony  or  system 
of  the  universe  with  which  it  is  associated,  and 
which  is  substantially  the  same  among  Hindus  and 
Buddhists,  will  be  described  under  Hcnddism.  It 
is  sufficient  here  to  say,  that,  according  to  Buddhist 
belief,  when  a  man  dies,  he  is  immediately  born 
again,  or  appears  in  a  new  shape ;  and  that  shape 
may,  according  to  his  merit  or  demerit,  be  any  of 
the  innmneraole  orders  of  being  composing  the 
Buddhist  universe — ^from  a  clod  to  a  divinity,  If 
his  demerit  would  not  be  sufficiently  punished  by 
a  degraded  earthly  existence — in  the  form,  for 
instance,  of  a  woman  or  a  slave,  of  a  persecuted  or  a 
disgusting  animal,  of  a  plant,  or  even  of  a  piece  of 
inorganic  matter — he  will  be  bom  in  some  one  of 
the  136  Buddhist  hells,  situated  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth.  These  places  of  punishment  have  a" 
regular  gradation  in  the  intensity  of  the,  suffer- 
ing and  in  the  length  of  time  the  sufferers  live, 
the  least  term  of  life  being  10  millions  of  years, 
the  longer  terms  being  almost  beyond  the  powers 
of  even  Indian  notation  to  express.  A  meritorious 
life,  on  the  other  hand,  secures  the  next  birth  either 


in  an  exalted  and  happy  jlosition  on  earth,  or  as  a 
blessed  spirit,  or  even  divinity,  in  one  of  the  many 
heavens ;  in  which  the  least  duration  of  life  is  about 
10  billions  of  years.  But  however  long  the  life, 
whether  of  misery  or  of  bliss,  it  has  an  end,  and  at 
its  close  the  individual  must  be  bom  again,  and 
may  again  be  either  happy  or  miserable — either 
a  god  or,  it  may  be,  the  vilest  inanimate  object.* 
The  Buddha  himself,  before  his  last  birth  as  Sakya- 
muni,  had  gone  through  every  conceivable  form 
of  existence  on  the  earth,  in  the  air,  and  in  the 
water,  in  hell  and  in  heaven,  and  had  filled  every 
condition  in  human  life.  When  he  attained  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Buddha,  he  was  able  to 
recall  all  these  existences ;  and  a  great  part  of 
the  Buddhist  legendary  literature  is  taken  up  in 
narrating  his  ex^oits  when  he  lived  as  an  elephant, 
as  a  bird,  as  a  stag,  and  so  forth. 

The  Buddhist  conception  of  the  way  in  which  the 
quaUty  of  actions — ^wmch  is  expressed  in  Pali  by 
the  word  Karma,  including  both  merit  and  demerit 
— determines  the  future  condition  of  aU  sentient 
beings,  is  peculiar.  They  do  not  conceive  any  god 
or  gods  as  being  pleased  or  displeased  by  the  actions, 
and  as  assigning  the  actors  then:  future  condition 
by  way  of  punishment  or  of  reward.  The ,  very 
idea  of  a  god,  as  creating  or  in  any  way  ruling  the 
world,  is  utterly  absent  in  the  Buddhist  system. 
G-od  is  not  so  much  as  denied;  he  is  simply  not 
known.  Contrary  to  the  opioion  once  confidently 
and  generally  held,  that  a  nation  of  atheists  never 
existed,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  disputed  that  the 
numerous  Buddhist  nations  are  essentially  atheist ; 
for  they  know  no  beings  with  greater  super- 
natural power  than  any  man  is  supposed  capable 
of  attaining  to  by  virtue,  austerity,  and  science; 
and  a  remarkable  indication  of  this  startling  fact 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  circumstance,  that  some  at 
least  of  the  Buddhist  nations — ^the  Chinese,  Mongols, 
and  Tibetans — have  no  word  in  their  languages  to 
express  the  notion  of  God.  The  future  condition  of 
the  Buddhist,  then,  js  not  assigned  him  by  the 
Euler  of  the  universe ;  the  '  Karma '  of  his  actions 
determines  it  by  a  sort  of  virtue  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  things — ^by  the  blind  and  unconscious  con- 
cateiiation  of  cause  and  effect.    But  the  laws  by 

*  One  legend  makes  Bhagavat,  in  order  to  impress 
upon  the  monks  of  a  monastery  the  importance  of 
their  duties,  point  to  a  besom,  and,  by  his  super- 
natural insight,  reveal  to  them  that  it  had  once  been 
a  novice,  who  had  been  negUgent  in  sweeping  the  hall 
of  assembly ;  the  walls  and  pillaTS,  again,  he  told  them, 
had  once  existed  as  monks,  who  soiled  the  walls  of  the 
hall  by  spitting  upon  them. 
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■which  consequences  are  regiJated  seem  dark,  and 
even  capricious.  A  bad  action  may  lie  dormaiit,  as 
it  were,  for  many  existences ;  the  taint,  however,  is 
there,  and  will  some  time  or  other  break  out.  A 
Buddhist  is  thus  never  at  a  loss  to  account  for  any 
calamity  that  may  befall  himself  or  others. 

Another  basis  of  Buddhism  is  the  assumption, 
that  human  existence  is  on  the  whole  miserable, 
and  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  This  notion, 
or  rather  feeling,  is,  like  transmigration,  common 
to  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism,  and  is  even  more 
prominent  in  Buddhism  than  in  the  old  faith.  It 
is  difficult  for  a  ^European  to  conceive  this  state  of 
mind,  or  to  believe  that  it  can  be  habitual  in  a 
whole  people;  and  many  signal  errors  in  dealing 
with  the  Indian  nations  have  arisen  from  over- 
looking the  fact.  The  cause  would  seem  to  Me 
chiefly  in  the  comparatively  feeble  physical  organ- 
isation of  Easterns  in  generaL  With  a  vigorous 
animal  vitality,  there  is  a  massive  enjoyment  in 
mere  bodily  existence  sufficient  to  drown  a  large 
amount  of  irritation  and  suffering,  leaving  life  still 
sweet  and  desirable ;  while  the  spontaneous  activity 
attending  this  vigour,  makes  it  a  pleasure  instead 
of  a  pain  to  contend  with  and  conquer  difficulties. 
The  Indian,  on  the  contrary,  even  when  he  looks 
robust,  has  little  intensity  of  animal  vitality;  and 
therefore,  bodily  existence,  in  itself,  has  to  him  little 
relish.  Tedium  of  life,  it  is  well  known,  arises  more 
from  negative  than  positive  sources ;  and  it  requires 
but  little  bitter  added  to  make  his  cup  disgusting. 
So  far,  again,  from  finding  activity  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment, exertion  is  painful,  and  entire  quiescence  is,  m 
his  eyes,  the  highest  state  of  conceivable  enjoyment. 
When  to  this  we  add  that  want  of  security  and 
peace,  and  that  habitual  oppression  of  the  many 
by  the  few,  with  all  the  attendant  degradation  and 
positive  suffering,  which  may  be  considered  the 
normal  state  of  things  in  the  East,  need  we  wonder 
that  to  men  so  constituted  and  so  circumstanced, 
life  should  seem  a  burden,  a  thing  rather  to  be 
feared  than  otherwise?  The  little  value  that 
Hindus  set  upon  their  lives  is  manifested  in  many 
ways.  The  punishment  of  death,  again,  has  little 
or  no  terror  for  them,  and  is  even  sometimes 
coveted  as  an  honour.  For,  in  addition  to  the 
little  value  of  their  present  existence,  they  have 
the  most  undoubting  assurance  that  their  soul,  it 
dislodged  from  its  present  tenement,  will  forthwith 
find  another,  with  a  chance,  at  least,  of  its  being  a 
better  one. 

In  the  eyes,  then,  of  Sakya-muni  and  his  fol- 
lowers, sentient  existence  was  hopelessly  miserable. 
Misery  was  not  a  mere  taint  in  it,  the  removal  of 
which  would  make  it  happy ;  misery  was  its  very 
essence.  Death  was  no  escape  from  this  inevitable 
lot ;  for,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  transmigration, 
death  was  only  a  passage  into  some  other  form  of 
existence  equally  doomed.  Even  the  heaven  and 
the  state  of  go(Uiead  which  form  part  of  the  cycle 
of  changes  m  this  system,  were  not  final;  and 
this  thought  poisoned  what  happiness  they  might 
be  capable  of  yielding.  Brahman  philosophers 
had  sought  escape  from  this  endless  cycle  of  unsa- 
tisfying changes,  by  making  the  individual  soul 
be  absorbed  in  the  universal  spirit  (Brahm) ; 
Gautama  had  the  same  object  in  view — ^viz.,  exemp- 
tion from  being  bom  again;  but  he  had  not  the 
same  means  of  reaching  it.  His  philosophy  was 
utterly  atheistic,  bke  that  of  the  original  Sankhya 
school  of  philosophy,  whose  views  he  chiefly  bor- 
rowed, and  ignored  a  supreme  God  or  Creator; 
it  did  not  leave  even  an  impersonal  Spirit  of 
the  universe  into  which  the  human  soul  could  be 
absorbed.  Gautama  sees  no  escape  but  ia  what  he 
caUs  Nirvana,  the  exact  nature  of  whifah  has  been 
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matter  of  dispute.  Acoordiag  to  its  etymology,  the 
word  means  'extinction,'  'blowing  out,'  as  of  a 
candle;  and  most  Orientalists  are  agreed  that  in 
the  Buddhist  scriptures  generally  it  is  equivalent  to 
annihilation.  Even  in  those  schools  which  attempt 
to  draw  a  distinction,  the  distinction  is  of  the  most 
evanescent  kind. 

The  key  of  the  whole  scheme  of  Buddhist  salva- 
tion lies  in  what  Gautama  caUed  his  Eour  Sublime 
Verities,  The  first  asserts  that  pain  exists;  the 
second,  that  the  cause  of  paia  is  desire  or  attach- 
ment— ^the  meaning  of  which  will  appear  further  on ; 
the  third,  that  pain  can  be  ended  by  Nirvana ;  and 
the  fourth  shews  the  way  that  leads  to  Nirvana. 
This  way  to  Nirvana  consists  in  eight  things  :  right 
faith,  right  judgment,  right  language,  right  pur- 
pose, right  practice,  right  obedience,  right  memory, 
and  right  meditation.  In  order  to  understand 
how  tms  method  is  to  lead  to  the  proposed  end, 
we  must  turn  to  the  metaphysical  part  of  the 
system  contained  in  the  '  concatenation  of  causes,' 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  development  of  the 
second  '  verity ' — ^namely,  that  the  cause  of  pain  is 
desire — or  rather,  as  the  analysis  upon  which  that 
verity  is  founded.  The  immediate  cause  of  pain  is 
birth,  for  if  we  were  not  bom,  we  should  not  be 
exposed  to  death  or  any -of  the  iUs  of  life.  Birth, 
again,  is  caused  by  previous  existence ;  it  is  only  a 
transition  from  one  state  of  existence  into  another. 
AH  the  actions  and  affections  of  a  being  throughout 
his  migrations  leave  their  impressions,  stains,  attach- 
ments adhering  to  him,  and  the  accumulation  of 
these  determines  at  each  stage  the  peculiar  modi- 
fication of  existence  he  must  next  assume.  But  for 
these  adhesions,  the  soul  woidd  be  free ;  not  being 
bound  down  to  migrate  into  any  determinate  con- 
dition of  life,  it  would  follow  that  it  need  not 
migrate  at  all  These  adhesions  or  attachments, 
good  and  bad,  depend  upon  desire,  or  rather,  upon 
affection  of  any  kmd  in  the  soul  towards  the  objects ; 
as  if  only  what  moved  the  soul  to  desire  or  avoid- 
ance could  leave  its  impress  upon  it.  We  thus 
arrive  at  desire — including  both  the  desire  to 
possess,  and  the  desire  to  avoid — as  one  link  in  the 
chain  of  causes  of  continued  existence  and  pain. 
Beyond  this  the  dependence  of  the  links  is  very 
difficult  to  trace ;  for  desire  is  said  to  be  caused  by 
perception,  perception  by  contact,  and  so  on,  until 
we  come  to  ideas.  Ideas,  however,  are  mere  iUu- 
sions,  the  results  of  ignorance  or  error,  attributing 
durability  and  reality  to  that  which  is  transitory 
and  imaginary.  Cut  off  this  ignorance,  bring  the 
mind  into  a  state  in  which  it  can  see  and  feel  the 
illusory  nature  of  things,  and  forthwith  the  whole 
traia  vanishes ;  illusory  ideas,  distinction  of  forms, 
senses,  contact,  perception,  desire,  attachment,  exist- 
ence, birth,  misery,  old  age,  death ! 

Morality  and  SeUgioiis  Observances. — The  eight 
parts  or  particulars  constituting  the  theoretical 
'  way '  (to  Nirvana),  was  developed  by  Gautama  into 
a  set  of  ipractical  precepts  enjoining  the  various 
duties  of  common  life  and  of  religion.  They  are  all 
ostensibly  intended  as  means  of  counteracting  or 
destroying  the  chain  of  causes  that  tie  men  to  exist- 
ence and  necessitate  being  bom  again,  especially 
that  most  important  link  m  the  clmin  constituted 
by  the  attachments  or  desires  resulting  from  former 
actions ;  although  the  special  fitness  of  some  of  the 
precepts  for  that  end  is  far  from  being  apparent,  It 
is  easy  to  understand  how  the  austerities  that  are 
prescribed  might  subdue  the  passions  and  affections, 
and  lessen  the  attachment  to  existence ;  but  how 
the  exercise  of  benevolence,  of  meekness,  of  regard 
to  truth,  of  respect  to  parents,  &c.,  on  which 
Gautama  laid  so  much  stress,  should  have  this  effect, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive.    Luckily  for  the  Buddhist 
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world,  Gautama's  moral  nature  was  better  than  his 
logic,  or  rather  than  the  perverse  assumptions  from 
wnioh  his  logic  starts;  and  as  he  felt  strongly — 
what  all  men  have  felt  more  or  less — ^that  these 
things  are  essentially  right  and  good,  he  takes  it 
for  granted  that  they  must  contribute  to  what  was 
in  his  eyes  the  chief  good — escape  from  existence,  or 
Nirvana.  In  deliveriug  his  precepts,  the  Buddha 
considers  men  as  divided  into  two  classes — those 
who  have  embraced  the  religious  life  [Sramanaa), 
and  those  who  continue  in  the  world,  or  are  laymen. 
These  last  are  considered  as  too  much  attached  to 
existence  to  feel  any  desire  or  have  any  hope  of 
emancipation,  at  least  at  this  stage.  But  there 
are  certain  precepts  which  it  is  necessary  for  all 
to  obey,  that  they  may  not  bring  greater  misery 
upon  themselves  in  their  next  births,  and  rivet  the 
bonds  of  existence  more  indissolubly.  There  are 
ten  moral  precepts  or  '  precepts  of  aversion.'  Five 
of  these  are  of  universal  obligation — ^viz.,  not  to 
kill ;  not  to  steal ;  not  to  commit  adultery ;  not 
to  lie;  not  to  be  drunken.  Other  five  are  for 
those  entering  on  the  direct  pursuit  of  Nirvana  by 
embracing  the  religious  life :  to  abstain  from  food 
out  of  season — ^that  is,  after  mid-day;  to  abstain 
from  dances,  theatrical  representations,  songs,  and 
music;  to  abstain  from  personal  ornaments  and 
perfumes ;  to  abstain  from  a  lofty  and  luxurious 
couch ;  to  abstain  from  taking  gold  and  silver.  For 
the  regular  ascetics  or  monks,  Qiere  are  a  number  of 
Special  observances  of  a  very  severe  kind.  They 
are  to  dress  only  in  rags,  sewed  together  with  their 
own  hands,  and  to  have  a  yeUow  cloak  thrown  over 
the  rags.  They  are  to  eat  only  the  simplest  food, 
and  to  possess  nothing  except  what  they  get  by 
collecting  alms  from  door  to  door  in  their  wooden 
bowl.  They  are  allowed  only  one  meal,  and  that 
must  be  eaten  before  mid-day.  For  a  part  of  the 
year,  they  are  to  live  in  forests,  with  no  other  shelter 
except  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  and  there  they  must  sit 
on  their  carpet  even  during  sleep,  to  lie  down  being 
forbidden.  They  are  allowed  to  enter  the  nearest 
village  or  town  to  beg  food,  but  they  must  return 
to  their  forests  before  night. 

Besides  the  absolutely  necessary  '  aversions  and 
observances '  above  mentioned,  the  transgression  of 
which  must  lead  to  misery  in  the  next  existence, 
there  are  certain  virtues  or  'perfections'  of  a  super- 
erogatory or  transcendent  kind,  that  tend  directly  to 
'  conduct  to  the  other  shore '  (Nirvana).  The  most 
essential  of  these  are  almsgiving  or  charity,  purity, 
patience,  courage,  contemplation,  and  knowledge. 
Charity  or  benevolence  may  be  said  to  be  ttie 
characteristic  virtue  of  Buddhism — a  charity  bound- 
less in  its  self-abnegation,  and  extending  to  every 
sentient  being.  The  benevolent  actions  done  by  the 
Buddha  himself,  in  the  course  of  his  many  millions  of 
migrations,  were  favourite  themes  with  his  followers. 
On  one  occasion,  seeing  a  tigress  starved  and  imable 
to  feed  her  cubs,  he  hesitated  not  to  make  his  body 
an  oblation  to  charity,  and  allowed  them  to  devour 
him.  Benevolence  to  animals,  with  that  tendency 
to  exaggerate  a  right  principle  so  characteristic  of 
the  East,  is  carried  among  the  Buddhist  monks 
to  the  length  of  avoiding  file  destruction  of  fleas 
and  the  most  noxious  vermin,  which  they  remove 
from  their  persons  with  all  tenderness. 

There  are  other  virtues  of  a  secondary  kind, 
though  stiU  highly  commendable.  Thus,  not  content 
with  forbidxling  lying,  the  Buddha  strictly  enjoins 
the  avoidance  of  aU  offensive  and  gross  language, 
and  of  saying  or  repeating  anything  that  can  set 
others  at  enmity  among  themselves ;  it  is  a  duty, 
on  the  contrary,  especiaUy  for  a  sramana,  to  act  on  all 
occasions  as  a  peacemaker.  Patience  under  injury, 
and  resignation  in  misfortune,  are  strongly  inculcated. 


Humility,  again,  holds  u,  no  less  prominent  phice 
among  Buddhist  graces  than  it  does  among  the 
Christian.  The  Buddhist  saints  are  to  conceal  their 
good  works,  and  display  their  faults.  As  the 
outward  expression  of  tluii  sentiment  of  humility, 
Gautama  instituted  the  practice  of  confession.  Twice 
a  month,  at  the  new  and  at  the  full  moon,  the 
monks  confessed  their  faults  aloud  before  the 
assembly.  This  humiliation  and  repentance  seems 
the  only  means  of  expiating  sin  that  was  knovm  to 
Gautama.  Confession  was  exacted  of  all  believers, 
only  not  so  frequently  as  of  the  monks.  The  edicts 
of  Piyadasi  recommend  a  general  and  public  con- 
fession at  least  once  in  five  years.  The  practice  of 
public  confession  would  seem  to  haye  died  out  by 
the  time  of  Hiou?n-Tlisang's  visit  to  India. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  the  moral  code 
of  the  Buddha,  of  which  it  has  been  said,  that  '  for 
pureness,  excellence,  and  wisdom,  it  is  only  second 
to  that  of  the  Divine  Law^ver  himself.'  But  the 
original  morality  of  Buddhism  has,  in  the  course 
of  time,  been  disfigured  by  many  subtUties,  puerili- 
ties, and  extravagances,  derived  from  the  casuistry 
of  the  various  schools  of  later  times ;  just  as  the 
casuistry  of  the  Jesuits,  for  instance,  perverted 
many  of  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  The  theory 
on  which  the  Buddha  founds  his  whole  system  gives, 
it  must  be  confessed,  only  too  much  scope  to  such 
perversions ;  for,  on  that  theory,  truth  is  to  be 
spoken,  self  to  be  sacrificed,  benevolence  to  be 
exercised,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  good  thus  done  to 
others,  but  soldy  for  the  effect  of  this  conduct  on 
the  soul  of  the  actor,  in  preparing  him  for  escape 
from  existence.  To  teach  men  'the  means  of 
arriving  at  the  other  shore,'  was  another  expres- 
sion for  teaching  virtue ;  and  that  other  shore  was 
annihilation.  On  this  principle,  the  Buddhist  casuist 
cap,  like  the  Jewish,  render  of  none  effect  the 
universal  law  of  charity  and  the  duty  of  respect- 
ing and  aiding  parents,  on  which  the  Buddha  laid 
such  stress.  Thus,  a  Bikshu — ^that  is,  one  who  has 
engaged  to  lead  a  life  of  self-denial,  celibacy,  and 
mendicancy,  and  is  thus  on  the  high  road  to  Nirvana 
— ^is  forbidden  to  look  at  or  converse  vrith  a  female, 
lest  any  disturbing  emotion  should  ruffle  the  serene 
indifference  of  his  soul ;  and  so  important  is  this, 
that  '  it  his  mother  have  fallen  into  a  river,  and  be 
drowning,  he  shall  not  give  her  his  hand  to  help  her 
out ;  if  there  be  a  pole  at  hand,  he  may  reach  that 
to  her ;  but  if  not,  she  must  drown.' —  Wilson. 

Contemplation  and  science  or  knowledge  (i.  e.,  of 
the  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects)  are  ranked 
as  virtues  in  Buddhism,  and  hold  a  prominent  place 
among  the  means  of  attaining  Nirvana.  It  is 
reserved,/ in  fact,  for  abstract  contemplation  to  effect 
the  final  steps  of  the  deliverance.  Thought  is  the 
highest  faculty  of  man,  and,  in  the  mind  of  an 
Eastern  philosopher,  the  mightiest  of  all  forces. 
A  king  who  had  become  a  convert  to  Buddhism 
is  represented  as  seating  Viimself  with  his  legs 
crossed,  and  his  mind  collected ;  and  '  cleaving, 
vrith  the  thunderbolt  of  science,  the  mountain  of 
ignorance,'  he  saw  before  him  the  desired  state.  It 
is  in  this  cross-legged,  contemplative  position  that 
the  Buddha  is  auuost  always  represented — that 
crowning  intellectual  act  of  his,  when,  seated  under 
the  Bo-tree  {q.  v.),  he  attained  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  Buddha,  saw  the  illusory  nature  of  all  tlmigs, 
broke  the  last  bonds  that  tied  him  to  existence, 
and  stood  delivered  for  evermore  from  the  necessity 
of  being  bom  again,  being  considered  the  cuhniua- 
tion  of  his  character,  and  the  highest  object  of 
imitation  to  all  his  followers. 

'  Complete '  Nirvana  or  extinction  cannot,  of 
course,  take  place  tUl  death;  but  this  state  of 
preparation  for  it,  caUed  simply  Nirvana,  seems 
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attainable  during  life,  and  was,  in  fact,  attained  by- 
Gautama  himself.    The  process  by  which  the  state 


Colossal  Gautama  near  Amarapiu'a,  Bujmah. 

is  attained  is  called  Shyana,  and  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  ecstasy  or  trance,  which  plays  so 
important  a  part  among  mystics  of  all  rehgions. 
The  individual  is  described  as  losing  one  feeling 
after  another,  until  perfect  apathy  is  attained,  and 
he  reaches  a  region  'where  there  are  neither  ideas, 
nor  the  idea  of  the  absence  of  ideas  ! ' 

The  ritual  or  vxyrsMp  of  Buddhism — if  worship 
it  can  be  called — is  very  simple  in  its  character. 
There  are  no  priests,  or  clergy,  properly  so  called. 
The  Sramanas  or  Bihshits  (mendicants)  are  simply 
a  religious  order — a  kind  of  monks,  who,  in  order 
to  the  more  speedy  attainment  of  NirTana,  have 
entered  on  a  course  of  greater  sanctity  and  austerity 
than  ordinary  men;  they  have  no  sacraments  to 
administer  or  rites  to  perform  for  the  people,  for 
every  Buddhist  is  his  own  priest.  The  only  thing 
like  a  clerical  function  they  discharge,  is  to  read  the 
scriptures  or  discourses  of  the  Buddha  in  stated 
assembhes  of  the  people  held  for  that  purpose. 
They  have  also  everywhere,  except  in  China,  a 
monopoly  of  education;  and  thus  in  Buddhist 
countries  education,  whatever  may  be  its  quality, 
is  very  generally  diffused.  In  some  countries,  the 
monks  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  around  Lhassa 
in  Tibet,  for  instance,  they  are  said  to  be  one-third 
of  the  population.  They  live  in  vikaras  or  monas- 
teries, and  subsist  partly  by  endowments,  but  mostly 
by  charity.  Except  in  Tibet,  they  are  not  allowed 
to  engage  in  any  secular  occupation.  The  vow  is 
not  irrevocable.  This  incubus  of  monachism  con- 
stitutes the  great  weakness  of  Buddhism  in  its  social 
aspect.  Further  particulars  regarding  Buddhist 
monks  and  monasteries,  as  well  as  the  forms  of 
Buddhist  worship  generally,  will  be  given  when 
speaking  of  the  coiintries  where  the  religion 
prevails. 

The  adoration  of  the  statues  of  the  Buddha  and 
of  his  relics  is  the  chief  external  ceremony  of  the 
religion.  This,  with  prayer  and  the  repetition  of 
sacred  formulas,  constitutes  the  ritual  The  centres 
of  the  worship  are  the  temples  containing  statues, 
and  the  topes  or  tumuli  erected  over  the  reuos  of  the 
Buddha,  or  of  his  distinguished  apostles,  or  on  spots 
consecrated  as  the  scenes  of  the  Buddha's  acts. 
The  central  object  in-  a  Buddhist  temple,  corre- 
sponding to  the  altar  in  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  is 
an  image  of  the  Buddha,  or  a  dagoba  or  shrine  con- 
taining his  relics.    Here  flowers,   fruit,  and  incense 

-*  The  quantity  of  flowers  used  as  offerings  is  pro- 
digious.   A  royal  devotee  in  Ceylon,  in  the  15th  c, 
.inQ 


are  daily  offered,  and  processions  are  made  with 
singing  of  hymns.  Of  the  relics  of  the  Buddha, 
the  most  famous  are  the  teeth  that  are  preserved 
-with  intense  veneration  in  various  places.  Hiouen- 
Thsang  saw  more  than  a  dozen  of  them  in  different 
parts  of  India;  and  the  great  monarch  Ciladitya 
was  on  the  eve  of  making  war  on  the  king  of 
Cashmere  for  the  possession  of  one,  which,  although 
by  no  means  the  largest,  was  yet  an  inch  and  a 
half  long.  The  tooth  of  the  Buddha  preserved  in 
Ceylon,  a  piece  of  ivory  about  the  size  of  the  little- 
finger,  is  exhibited  very  rarely,  and  then  only  with 
permission  of  the  English  government — so  great  is 
the  concoiirse  and  so  intense  the  excitement.  See 
Ce-txon. 

There  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  an  inconsistency 
between  thas  seeming  worship  of  the  Buddha,  and 
the  theory  by  which  he  is  considered  as  no  longer 
existing.  Yet  the  two  things  are  reaUy  not  irre- 
ooncdable ;  not  more  so,  at  least,  than  theory  and 
practice  often  are.  With  aU  their  admiration  of 
the  Buddha,  his  followers  have  never  made  a  god 
of  him.  Gautama  is  only  the  last  Buddha — the 
Buddha  of  the  present  cycle.  He  had  predecessors 
in  the  cycles  that  are  past  (twenty-four  Buddhas  of 
the  past  are  enumerated,  and  Gautama  could  even 
tell  their  names) ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
present  cycle,  aU  things  shall  be  reduced  to  their 
elements,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation 
shall  perish  -with  all  things  else ;  then,  in  the  new 
world  that  shaU  spring  up,  another  Buddha  -will 
appear,  again  to  reveal  to  the  renascent  beings  the 
way  to  Nirvana.  Gautama  foretold  that  Mitraya, 
one  of  his  earliest  adherents,  should  be  the  next 
Buddha-*  (the  Buddha  of  the  future),  and  he  grati- 
fied several  of  his  followers  with  a  hke  prospect 
in  after-cycles.  The  Buddha  was  thus  no  greater 
than  any  mortal  may  aspire  to  become.  The  pro- 
digious and  supernatural  powers  which  the  legends 
represent  bim  as  possessing,  are  qvdte  in  accordance 
-with  Indian  ideas ;  for  even  the  Brahmans  beheve 
that  by  -virtue,  austerities,  and  science,  a  man  may 
acquire  power  to  make  the  gods  tremble  on  their 
thrones. 

The  Buddha,  then,  is  not  a  god ;  he  is  the  ideal 
of  what  any  man  may  become;  and  the  great 
object  of  Buddhist  worship  is  to  keep  this  ideal 
vividly  in  the  minds  of  the  believers.  In  -the 
presence  of  the  statue,  the  tooth,  or  the  footprint, 
the  devout  believer  vi-vidly  recalls  the  example  of 
him  who  trod  the  path  that  leads  to  deliverance. 
This  veneration  of  the  memory  of  Buddha  is  perhaps 
hardly  distinguishable,  among  the  ignorant,  from 
worship  of  him  as  a  present  god;  but  in  theory, 
the  ritual  is  strictly  commemorative,  and  does 
not  necessarily  involve  idolatry,  any  more  than 
the  garlands  laid  on  the  tomb  of  a  parent  by  a 
pious  child. 

The  prayers  addressed  to  the  Buddha  are  more 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  belief  in  his  ha-ving 
ceased  to  exist.  It  is  improbable,  indeed, 'that  the 
original  scheme  of  Buddhism  contemplated  either 
the  adoration  of  the  statues  of  the  Buddha,  or  the 
offering  of  prayers  to  him  after  his  death.  These 
are  an  after-growth — accretions  upon  -the  simple 
scheme  of  Gautama,  and  in  a  maimer  forced  upon 
it  during  its  struggle  -with  other  religions.    For,  a 

offered  on  one  occasion  6,480,320  flowers  at  the  shrine 
of  the  tooth.  At  one  temple  it  was  provided  that  there 
should  be  offered  '  every  day  100,000  flowers,  and  each 
day  a  different  flower. 

*  One  who  is  on  the  way  to  become  a  supreme 
Buddha,  and  has  arrived  at  that  stage  when  he  has 
only  one  more  birth  to  undergo,  is  styled  a  Bodhisatva 
(ha-ving  the  essence  of  knowledge) ;  a  mere  candidate 
for  Nirvana  is  an  arhat  (venerable). 
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system  of  belief  that  seeks  to  supplant  other 
systems,  finds  itself  enticed  to  present  something 
to  rival  and  outdo  them,  if  possible,  in  every 
point.  Even  the  Christian  church,  in  the  middle 
ages,  adopted  with  this  view  maoay  of  the  rites 
and  legends  of  paganism  that  were  quite  incon- 
sistent with  its  own  character;  merely  casting  over 
them  a  slight  disguise,  and  giving  them  Christian 
names.  Prayer,  too,  is  natural  to  man — an  irre- 
pressible instinct,  as  it  were,  and  had  to  be 
gratified.  And  then  the  inconsistency  in  uttering 
prayers  when  there  is  no  one  to  hear  or  answer, 
glaring  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  by  no  means  great 
to  the  Eastern  mind.  Prayers,  like  other  sacred 
formulas,  are  conceived  less  as  influencing  the  will 
of  any  superior  being  to  grant  the  request,  than  as 
workmg  in  some  magical  way — producing  their 
effects  T)y  a  blind  force  inherent  in  themselves. 
They  are,  in  short,  mere  incantations  or  charms. 
Even  the  prayers  of  a  Brahman,  who  believes  in 
the  existence  of  gods,  do  not  act  so  much  by 
inclining  the  deity  addressed  to  favour  the 
petitioner,  as  by  compelling  him  through  their 
mysterious  potency — ^through  the  operation  of  a 
law  above  the  will  of  the  highest  gods.  The 
Buddhist,  then,  may  well  believe  that  a  formula 
of  prayer  in  the  name  of  'the  Venerable  of  the 
world'  will  be  potent  for  his  good  in  this  way, 
without  troubling  himself  to  think  whether  any 
conscious  being  hears  it  or  not. 

The  element  in  Buddhism  which  more  than  any 
other,  perhaps,  gave  it  an  advantage  over  all 
surrounding  religions,  and  led  to  its  surprising 
extension,  was  the  spirit  of  universal  charity  ana 
sympathy  that  it  breathed,  as  contrasted  with  the 
exolusiveuess  of  caste.  In  this  respect,  it  held  much 
the  same  relation  to  Brahmanism  that  Christianity 
did  to  Judaism.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  reaction  against 
the  exclusiveness  and  formalism  of  Brahmanism — ■ 
an  attempt  to  render  it  more  catholic,  and  to  throw 
off  its  intolerable  burden  of  ceremonies.  Buddhism 
did  not  expressly  abolish  caste,  but  only  declared 
that  all  followers  of  the  Buddha  who  embraced  the 
rehgious  life  were  thereby  released  from  its  restric- 
tions; in  the  bosom  of  a  community  who  had  all 
equally  renounced  the  world,  high  and  low,  the 
twice-born  Brahman  and  the  outcast  were  brethren. 
This  was  the  very  way  that  Christianity  dealt  with 
the  slavery  of  the  ancient  world.  This  opening  of 
its  ranks  to  all  classes  and  to  both  sexes — ^for 
women  were  admitted  to  equal  hopes  and  privileges 
with  men,  and  one  of  Gautama's  early  female  <£s- 
ciples  is  to  be  the  supreme  Buddha  of  a  future  cycle 
— no  doubt  gave  Buddhism  one  great  advantage 
over  Brahmanism.  The  Buddha,  says  M.  Miiller, 
'addressed  himself  to  castes  and  outcasts.  He 
promised  salvation  to  all;  and  he  commanded  his 
disciples  to  preach  his  doctrine  ia  all  places  and  to 
aU  men.  A  sense  of  duty,  extending  from  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  house,  the  village,  and  the 
country,  to  the  widest  circle  of  mankind,  a  feeling 
of  sympathy  and  brotherhood  towards  all  men,  the 
idea,  in  fact,  of  humanity,  were  first  pronounced  by 
Buddha.'  This  led  to  that  remarkable  missionary 
movement,  already  adverted  to,  which,  beginning 
300  B.  c,  sent  forth  a  succession  of  devoted  men, 
who  spent  their  lives  in  spreading  the  faith  of 
Buddha  over  all  parts  of  Asia. 

In  the  characteristic  above  mentioned,  and  in 
many  other  respects,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to 
remark  the  striking  resemblance  that  Buddhism 
presents  to  Christianity,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
perverse  theorjr  on  which  it  is  founded.  So  numer- 
ous and  surprising  are  the  analogies  and  coinci- 
dences, that  Mrs  Speir,  in  her  book  on  Life  in 
Andent  India,  'could  almost  imagine  that  before 


God  planted  Christianity  upon  earth,  he  took  a 
branch  from  the  luxuriant  tree,  and  threw  it  down 
to  India.' 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  attempt  here  any 
formal  refutation  of  the  reUeion  of  the  Buddha. 
To  the  readers  of  this  work,  the  fundamental  errors 
of  the  theory  will  be  apparent  enough.  By  giving 
prominence  to  the  extravagances  and  almost  mcon- 
ceivable  puerilities  and  absurdities  with  which  the 
system  has  been  overloaded,  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  make  it  look  sufficiently  ridiculous.  But 
this  is  not  to  depict,  it  is  to  caricature.  It  is  only 
too  common  for  Christian  writers  to  treat  of  heathen 
religions  in  such  fashion.  The  only  fair — the 
only  true  account  of  any  religion,  is  that  which 
enables  the  reader  to  conceive  how  human  beings 
may  have  come  to  believe  it  and  live  by  it.  It  is 
this  object  that  has  been  chiefly  kept  in  view  in 
the  preceding  meagre  sketch  of  a  vast  subject. 
Those  who  wish  to  pursue  it  further  are  referred 
to  Spence  Hardy's  Manual  of  Buddhism  (Lond. 
1853),  consisting  chiefly  of  translations  from  the 
sacred  books  used  in  Ceylon ;  and  to  an  admirable 
digest  of  all  that  is  now  known  of  the  subject,  by 
J.  Barthelemy  Saint-HUaire,  entitled  Le  Souddlia 
et  sa  Eeligicm  (The  Buddha  and  his  Religion.  Paris, 
1860). 

BUDDING,  sometimes  called  iNOCtrLATiOK,  is 
an  operation  analogous  to  Gkatting  (q.  v.),  or  indeed 
may  be  regarded  as  merely  a  particular  mode  of 
grafting,  in  which  a  leaf-bud  is  used  as  a  graft 
mstead  of  a  young  shoot.  It  is  generally  preferred 
for  trees  which  are  apt  to  throw  out  much  gum 
when  wounded,  as  the  plum,  cherry,  peach,  apricot, 
and  stone-fruits  in  general,  also  for  roses  and  many 
other  flowering  shrubs.    The  time  for  it  is  when  the 


bud  is  perfectly  formed,  about  or  a  little  after 
midsummer.  The  subjoined  out  represents  the 
various  parts  in  budding :  a  is  the  bud  cut  out,  with 
a  shield  of  bark  attached  to  it ;  J,  the  stem,  with  a 
slit  in  the  bark  to  receive  the  shield  attached  to  the 
bud;  c,  the  bud  inserted  and  the  leaf  cut  away. 
The  bud  to ,  be  employed  is  taken,  by  means  of 
a  sharp  knife,  from  the  branch  on  which  it  has 
grown — generally  a  branch  of  the  former  year — 
a  small  portion  of  the  bark  and  young  wood 
being  taken  with  it,  extending  to  about  naif  an 
inch  above  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below 
the  bud.  The  woody  part  is  then  separated  from 
the  bark  and  bud;  but  care  is  to  be  taken  that 
the  bud  itself  is  not  injured,  which,  however,  is 
always  the  case  when  the  operation  is  attempted 
before  the  bud  is  sufficiently  matured,  and  is  indi- 
cated by  a  hollow  left  at  the  bud  when  the  wood 
has  been  removed,  A  longitudinal  and  a  transverse 
cut  are  made  in  the  bark  of  the  stock  intended 
to  receive  the  bud,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T ; 
the  bark  is  raised  on  both  sides,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  handle  of  the  budding-hnife  generally 
terminates  in  a  thin  ivory  blade,  and  the  bud 
is  inserted,  the  bark  attached  to  the  bud  being 
cut  across  so  as  to  join  exactly  to  the  trans- 
verse cut  in  that  of  the  stock,  that  the  bud  may 
be  nourished  by  the  descending  sap.    The  leaf  in 
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the  axil  of  which  the  bud  grew  is  cut  off.    The 
newly  inaerted  bud  is  for  a  time  preserved  in  its 

Elaoe,  and  prevented  from  too  much  access  of  air 
y  strands  of  bass-matting.  The  process  just 
described  is  distinctively  called  shield-budding,  and 
is  the  most  common  method  of .  budding.  Other 
methods  are  occasionally  employed,  aa  reversed 
shidd-hudding,  in  which  the  incisions  are  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  T  reversed,  which  is  sometimes 
practised  with  trees  of  the  orange  family  and  others 
in  which  there  is  a  very  great  flow  of  descending 
Bap;  and  scaXlop-hvddvng,  m  which  a  thin  slip  of 
bark  is  removed  from  the  stock,  and  a  similar  slip 
bearing  the  bud  is  placed  upon  it,  the  upper  edge 
and  one  of  the  lateral  edges  being  made  to  fit 
exactly.  Scallop-budding  may  be  performed  in 
spring,  and  if  it  fails,  the  ordinary  method  may  be 
resorted  to  in  summer.  Budding  is  also  sometimes 
performed  by  taking  a  tube  of  bark  with  one  or  more 
buds  from  a  small  branch,  and  placing  it  upon  a 
branch  of  similar  thickness  in  the  stock,  from  which 
the  bark  has  been  removed. 

BTTDDLE'A,  a  genus  of  shrubs  of  the  natural 
order  Scrophularinece,  of  which  many  species  are 
known,  all  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
world,  and  some  of  them  much  admired  for  their 
beautiful  flowers.  B.  Neemda  has  received  the 
praise  of  beiug  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  of 
India.  B.  globosa,  a  native  of  Chili,  with  downy 
branches,  lanceolate  leaves,  and  globose  heads  of 
orange-coloured  flowers,  is  hardy  enough  to  endure 
the  climate  of  most  parts  of  England,  and  has 
become  a  very  common  ornament  of  gardens,  but 
in  Scotland  it  needs  the  protection  of  the  green- 
house or  frame. 

BUDE  BURNER  and  BTJDE  LIGHT.  The 
Bude  Burner,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  resi- 
dence of  the  inventor,  Mr  Gumey,  consists  of  two, 
three,  or  more  concentric  argand  burners,  each 
inner  one  rising  a  little  above  the  outer.  On  the 
same  principle,  a  powerful  light  is  produced  by  a 
number  of  flat  flames  disposed  in  concentric  circles 
Hke  the  petals  of  a  rose. — The  Bude  Light,  also  the 
invention  of  Mr  Gumey,  depends  upon  introducing 
oxygen  into  the  centre  of  the  flame  instead  of  air, 
as  in  the  common  argand.  A  light  of  the  most 
dazzling  brilliancy  is  thus  produced.  The  House 
of  Commons  is  lighted  by  this  means,  the  briUiancy 
being  softened  by  the  intervention  of  a  ceiling  of 
ground-glass. 

BtT'DGBT,  from  the  same  source  as  the  French 
hougette,  means  a  small  bag,  and  has  been  used 
metaphorically  to  express  a  compact  collection  of 
things,  as  a  budget  of  news,  a  budget  of  inventions, 
and  the  like.  Water-budgets  or  buckets  were  a 
very  honourable  blazon  on  a  coat-armorial,  as  beiag 
generally  conferred  in  honour  of  some  valiant  feat 
for  supplying  an  army  with  water.  Guillim,  in  his 
Display  of  Heraldry,  thinks  the  three  mighty  men 
in  David's  army  who  broke  into  the  host  of  the 
Philistines,  and  drew  water  from  the  well  of  Beth- 
lehem, 'deserved  to  have  been  remunerated  with 
such  armorial  marks  on  their  coat-armours  for  their 
valour.' 

The  term,  '  The  Budget,'  is  in  Britain,  from  long 
usage,  applied  to  that  miscellaneous  collection  of 
matters  which  aggregate  into  the  annual  financial 
statement  made  to  parliament  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  It  contains  two  leading  elements — 
a  statement  how  the  nation's  account  of  charge  and 
discharge  stands  in  relation  to  the  past,  and  an 
explanation  of  the  probable  expenditure  of  the 
ensuing  year,  with  a  scheme  of  the  method  in 
which  it  is  to  be  met,  whether  by  the  existing  or 
new  taxes,  or  by  loan.  The  statement  of  the  budget 
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is  always  an  important,  sometimes  a  very  exciting 
occasion ;  as,  for  instance.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  adoption 
of  an  income-tax  in  1842,  and  his  Isgislation  for 
free  trade  in  1846.  Another  instance  is  Mr  Glad- 
stone's reduction  of  the  wine-duties  and  treaty  with 
France  in  1860. 

BUDOS  HEGY,  a  mountain  belonging  to  the 
Carpathians,  on  the  eastern  border  of  Transylvania, 
in  lat.  46°  12"  N.,  and  long.  25°  40'  E.  It  is  quite 
isolated,  steep,  and  of  conical  shape,  densely  wooded 
on  the  lower  slopes,  and  has  an  elevation  of  7340 
feet.  It  has  numerous  caverns,  that  emit  sulphurous 
exhalations,  and  from  its  base  issue  strong  sulphur 
springs. 

BU'DWEIS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  situated  on  the 
Moldau,  about  77  miles  south  of  Prague.  B.  is  well 
bmlt,  is  partially  fortified,  and  has  an  old  cathe- 
dral, manufactures  of  woollens,  muslins,  damasks, 
saltpetre,  dyes,  &c.  Its  position  on  the  Moldau, 
and  its  connection  with  the  Danube  at  Linz,  by 
means  of  a  horse-railway,  the  first  constructed  in 
Germany,  give  B.  a  considerable  transit  trade.  Pop. 
10,700.  In  the  neighbourhood,  is  an  old  feudal 
fortress,  the  Schloss  Frauenherg,  one  of  the  seats  of 
Prince  Schwarzenberg,  and  a  fine  new  Gothic  castle 
also  belonging  to  the  same  nobleman.  Here  he 
keeps  herds  of  wild  swine,  and  in  grand  hunting- 
matches,  as  many  as  300  are  killed  in  a  day. 

BUEN  AY'R:^  in  Spanish,  or  BON  AIR  in 
French,  an  island  in  that  subdivision  of  the  West 
Indies  which  runs  parallel  with  the  coast  of  Vene- 
zuela. It  is  in  lat.  12°  20'  N.,  and  long.  68°  27'  W., 
being  30  imles  to  the  east  of  Curagao,  which,  hke 
itself,  belongs  to  the  Dutch.  B.  A.  produces  cattle 
and  salt.  It  measures  20  miles  by  4,  and  contains 
about  2500  inhabitants.  It  has  a  tolerable  harbour 
on  its  leeward  or  south-west  side. 

BUB'NOS  AY'Rl^S,  a  city  of  South  America,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Plata,  which  here,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  150  miles  from  the  open  sea,  is  36  nules 
across.  It  stands  in  lat.  34°  36'  S.,  and  long.  58° 
24'  W.  Its  disadvantages  as  a  maritime  town  are 
great;  the  flood-tides  of  the  ocean,  when  backed 
by  easterly  winds,  being  apt  to  make  the  estuary 
overflow  its  banks  ;  and  again,  when  westerly  winds 
prevail,  the  estuary  loses  both  width  and  depth. 
Monte  Video,  on  the  opposite  shore,  possesses  a 
better  harbour,  and  is  nearer  to  the  Atlantic,  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that,  but  for  the  greater  facilities 
of  B.  A.  in  carrying  on  an  inland  trade,  the  former 
town  would  have  proved  a  dangerous  rival.  Steam 
is  rapidly  placing  both  upon  more  equal  terms. 
Of  the  trade,  however,  with  Chili  by  Mendoza  and 
the  Andes — a  trade  which  must  always  be  carried 
on  by  land — B.  A.  must  still  command  the  mono- 
poly. So  fanuliar  had  B.  A.  become  with  land- 
carriage  on  an  extensive  scale,  that  its  merchants, 
when  Tolockaded  in  front  during  a  war  with  Brazil, 
established,  as  it  were,  a  new  port  of  entry  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Salado  or  SaladUlo,  at  a  distance 
of  at  least  150  miles.  As  a  city,  B.  A-  labours 
under  some  peculiar  disadvantages.  Its  supplies 
of  fresh  water  are  received  from  the  Plata  in 
rudely  constructed  carts.  Its  immediate  territory, 
purely  alluvial,  is  almost  as  destitute  of  timber 
as  of  stones — the  latter  being  brought  either  as 
ballast  from  Europe,  or  as  freight  from  Martin 
Garcia,  an  island  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  estu- 
ary; and  the  former  from  the  province  of  Entre 
Rios,  and  from  the  islets  of  its  bordering  rivers, 
the  Uruguay  and  the  Parana.  Fuel,  too,  is  almost 
as  scarce  as  building  materials — peach-trees  and 
the  withered  thistles  of  the  prairies  yielding  the 
only  indigenous  supplies.  B.  A.,  which  appears  to 
deserve  its  name  of  good  air,  or  rather  good  aire. 
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contains  122,000  inhabitants— atout  a  fourth  of 
whom  are  of  European  birth  or  descent.  Among 
those  of  European  birth,  the  vast  majority  are 
natives  of  France  and  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
B.  A.  publishes  newspapers  both  in  French  and  in 
English  as  regularly  and  successfully  as  those  in  the 
vernacular  tongue.  The  city,  measuring  2  miles  by 
IJ,  is  partitioned  into  rectangular  blocks  of  about  150 
yards  square  by  granite-paved  streets,  most  of  the 
houses  being  flat-roofed,  and  only  one  story  high. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  its 
dependent  churches,  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian 
chapels,  a  foundling  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum, 
the  university,  a  militaty  college,  several  'public 
schools,  and  the  government  offices ;  there  are  also 
printing  establishments,  and  manufactories  of  cigars, 
carpets,  furniture,  and  boots  and  shoes.  In  1856 
the  exports  amounted  to  £2,742,120,  and  the  imports 
for  the  same  year  £2,776,660.  The  exports  consisted 
of  precious  metals,  hides,  beef,  wool,  skins,  taUow, 
and  horse-hair ;  and  the  imports  of  cottons,  linens, 
wooUens,  jewellery,  perfumery,  and  deals.  B.  A. 
was  founded  in  1535;  but  having  subsequently 
been  twice  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  it  ought,  in 
reality,  to  date  only  from  1580.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  it  achieved,  with  very  little 
aid  from  home,  two  triumphs  over  England.  In 
1806,  one  British  force,  which  had  just  captured 
the  city,  was  obliged  to  surrender;  and  in  1807, 
another,  which  attempted  to  recover  the  place, 
was  repulsed  with  heayy  loss ;  and  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  tbat  the  consciousness  of  strength, 
which  such  successes  over  so  formidable  a  foe 
inspired,  mainly  emboldened  the  colonists,  three 
years  afterwards,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  compara- 
tively feeble  Spain. 

BUENOS  AYEES,  a  republic  of  South  America, 
of  which  the  city  above  noticed  is  the  capital, 
extends  itself  along  the  Atlantic,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Plata  to  that  of  the  Eio  Negro  on  the  41st 
parallel ;  on  the  N.E.,  it  is  washed  by  the  Plata  and 
the  Parana  as  far  as  the  Arroyo  del  Medio  ;  on  the 
N.  and  the  adjacent  section  of  the  W.,  it  touches 
the  province  of  Santa  Fg.  Elsewhere,  its  borders 
cannot  be  defined,  constantly  advancing,  by  slow 
and  perilous  steps,  into  the  domain  of  the  abori- 
gines, for  here  me  contest  is  not  with  the  wilder- 
ness itself,  which  is  a  boundless  prairie,  but  with 
its  tenants,  who,  having  an  unlimited  supply  of 
horses  for  all  purposes,  are  secured,  in  their  every 
foray,  alike  against  famine  and  fatigue.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  200,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  350,000.  Besides  tiie  existing  province  of  the 
name,  it  at  one  time  comprised  Uruguay  or  Bauda 
Oriental,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  being  originally  an  appendage  of 
Fern,  under  the  immediate  command  of  a  captain- 
general,  and  becoming,  in  1775,  a  separate  vice- 
royalty  of  itself.  Though  the  first  three  of  tiiese 
four  divisions  broke  off  chiefly  in  connection  with 
the  revolutionary  struggle,  yet  the  fourth  con- 
tinued, down  to  1853,  to  recognise  the  city  of 
B.  A.  as  its  head ;  and  even  during  the  interval 
down  to  1860,  the  inland  states  have  been  endea- 
vouring, both  by  war  and  by  diplomacy,  to  re-annex 
the  maritime  province  to  the  Argentine  Confed- 
eration. 

The  country  approaches  so  nearly  to  a  plain, 
that  most  of  the  rain  which  falls  is  either  absorbed 
or  evaporated,  or  lost  in  salt-lakes,  comparatively 
little  drainage  entering  the  Parana  or  tiie  Plata. 
The  climate,  though  on  the  whole  healthy  and 
agreeable,  is  yet  by  no  means  steady  or  uniform. 
Every  wind,  in  general,  has,  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
its  own  weather — sultriness  coming  from  the  north, 
freshness  from  the  south,  moisture  from  the  east. 


and  storm  from  the  west ;  and  besides  the  periodical 
heats  of  every  summer,  successive  years  of  more 
than  ordinary  drought  occur.  Agriciilture,  properly 
so  called,  is  followed  chiefly  in  the  more  temperate 
and  humid  districts  of  the  eastern  coast ;  while 
the  interior  presents  almost  uninterrupted  pastur- 
age to  countless  herds  of  horses  and  cattle.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  business  of  grazing  and 
hunting  combined  occupies  or  interests  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population — a  business  that  renders  the 
province,  whether  as  to  the  disposal  of  its  produc- 
tions or  as  to  the  supply  of  its  wants,  peculiarly 
dependent  on  that  external  commerce,  which, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Spanish  America,  has 
naturally  been  identified  with  political  freedom.  Let 
it  be  added,  that  the  Indians  are  intractable,  and 
that  the  Africans,  few  in  number  at  best,  are  prin- 
cipally menials ;  and  it  is  seen  at  once  why,  in 
spite  of  national  jealousies  and  sectarian  prejudices, 
imlnieration  from  Europe  has  been  not  only  tolerated 
by  piAlio  opinion,  but  also  encouraged  by  legislative 
enactment.  Moreover,  m,  comparatively  congenial 
climalie,  as  a  recommendation  to  foreigners,  has 
powerfully  seconded  the  efforts  of  liberality  and 
patriotism.  It  is  perhaps  mainly  owing  to  this 
cause,  which  is  common  aUke  to  Chili  and  to  B.  A., 
that  these  two  states,  notwithstanding  their  full 
share  of  wars  and  troubles,  have  so  decidedly 
outstripped  the  other  fragments  of  the  same  colonial 
empire  m  all  the  elements  of  liberty  and  civil- 
isation. Hence  their  higher  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  Europeans  in  general,  and  of  Englishmen  in 
particular.  The  receipts  of  B.  A.  for  the  year  1857 
amounted  to  £823,000,  and  the  expenditure  to 
£798,000.  In  1859,  B.  A  had  an  army  of  6000  men, 
with  9  vessels  of  war  and  a  commercial  navy  of 
1211  ships,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  297,170 
tons. 

BU'FFALO  [Bos  Bubalus),  an  animal  of  the  ox 
tribe,  very  important  and  useful  to  man.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  has  been  long 
domesticated,  and  from  which  it  was  carried  to 
Egypt  and  to  the  south  of  Europe.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Italy  about  the  close  of  the  6th  c. 
A.  D.,  and  is  now  very  generally  used  as  a  beast  of 
draught  and  of  burden  in  that  country,  as  it  is  also 
in  India. 

The  B.  is  larger  than  the  ox,  and  its  limbs  are 
stouter.  Its  form  is  more  angular  and  clumsy ;  the 
head  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body ; 
and  the  foreheadTis  rather  convex,  and  higher  than 
broad;  the  dorsal  line  rises  into  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  shoulders  ;  the  dewlap  and  the 
tail  resemble  those  of  the  ox ;  the  horns  are  large, 
slightly  compressed,  recline  towards  the  neck,  and 
have  their  points  turned  up.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  B.,  when  walking  or  running,  to  cany  the  head 
with  the  muzzle  projecting  straight  forward,  and 
the  horns  laid  back  on  the  shoulders.  The  hair  is 
irregular  and  bristly,  often  very  thin,  so  that  the 
smooth  brown  hide  'shines  with  an  unpleasant 
polish  in  the  sunlight.'  In  this  as  in  other  respects, 
the  animal  is  adapted  for  marshy  situations,  which 
it  naturally  affects ;  preferring  for  its  food  the 
rank  coarse  herbage  which  they  afford,  delighting 
to  immerse  itself  in  water  tiU  only  i^s  head  appears 
above  the  surface,  in  which  condition  it  will  remain 
for  hours,  and  often  enveloping  itself  in  mud  as 
a  protection  against  insects.  On  account  of  these 
propensities,  the  buffaloes  used  as  beasts  of  burden 
in  fiidia  are  seldom  laden  with  any  goods  liable  to 
be  spoiled  by  water,  as  the  animal  is  always  ready 
to  take  an  opportunity  of  lying  down  with  his  load 
in  any  river  or  pond  which  presents  itself.  In 
Italy,  the  B.  seems  nowhere  more  at  home  than  in 
the  Pontine  Marshes  and  the  pestilential  Maremma. 
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The  very  regions  where  malaria  is  most  prevalent 
seem  to  be  those  most  adapted  to  its  constitution. 

The  B.  is  a  very  powerful  animal,  much  more 
powerful  than  the  ox,  and  capable  of  dragging  or 
carrying  a  far  heavier  load.  The  female  yields 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  milk  than  a  cow,  and  of 
excellent  quality.  It  is  from  B.  millr  that  the  ghee 
or  semi-fluid  butter  of  India  is  made.  The  hide 
is  greatly  valued  for  its  strength  and  durability,  but 
the  flesh  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  ox. 

The  B.  exhibits  a  considerable  amount  of  intelli- 
gence. In  a  state  of  domestication,  it  is  capable  of 
becoming  very  docile.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  it  is 
generally  managed  by  a  ring  passed  through  the 
cartilage  of  the  nose,  but  in  India  by  a  mere  rope. 
The  Indian  driver  rides  upon  a  B. ;  but  these 
animals  keep  so  closely  together  as  they  are  driven 
along,  that,  if  necessary,  he  walks  from  the  back  of 
one  to  that  of  another  perfectly  at  his  ease.  In  a 
wild  state,  the  B.  is  savage  and  dangerous,  and  even 
in  domestication  it  is  apt  to  resent  injury.  The 
native  princes  of  India  make  buffaloes  and  tigers 
fight  in  their  public  shows ;  and  the  B.  is  more  than 
a  match  for  the  tiger,  even  in  single  combat.  The 
appearance  of  a  tiger  excites  a  herd  of  buffaloes, 
much  as  we  see  oxen  excited  by  the  approach  of  a 
dog ;  and  if  his  safety  is  not  secured  by  flight,  they 
kill  him,  tossing  him  from  one  to  another  with  their 
horns,  and  trampling  him  with  their  feet. 

The  B.  is  used  in  some  parts  of  the  east  in  the 
shooting  of  waterfowl,  being  trained  to  the  sport, 
and  sold  at  a  considerable  price.  The  sportsman 
conceals  himself  behind  the  B.,  which,  being  a 
familiar  sight,  is  not  alarming  to  the  birds. 

The  Cape  B.  (Bos  Gaffer)  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  distinct  species.  It  seems  never  to  have  been 
reduced  to  the  service  of  man,  although  there  is 
reason  to  believe  it  to  be  very  capable  of  domestica- 
tion. The  horns  are  very  large  ;  they  spread  hori- 
zontally over  the  top  of  the  head,  and  are  then  bent 
down  laterally,  and  turned  upwards  at  the  point. 
The  head  is  carried,  as  by  the  common  B.,  with 
projecting  muzzle  and  reclining  horns,  but  the  bases 
of  the  horns  nearly  meet  on  the  forehead,  where 
they  are  from  eight  to  ten  inches  broad.  The 
length  of  a  full-grown  Cape  B.  is  about  8  feet  from 


Cape  Buflfalo. 

the  root  of  the  horns  to  the  taU,  and  the  height  54 
feet.  This  animal  is  regarded  as  more  formidable 
than  any  other  in  South  Africa ;  and  the  hunter 
will  more  readily  risk  an  encounter  with  a  lion 
than  offer  any  provocation  to  a  B.  without  great 
advantages  for  the  combat,  or  great  facilities  for 
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escape.  The  B.  is  still  found  in  large  herds  in  the 
interior  of  South  Africa,  but  in  Cape  Colony,  where 
it  was  once  plentiful,  it  has  now  become  compara- 
tively rare.  The  hide  is  so  thick  and  tough  that 
the  Caffl-es  make  shields  of  it,  impenetrable  to 
musket-shot ;  and  the  balls  used  by_  the_  huntsmen 
in  shooting  the  animal  are  mixed  with  tin,  and  yet 
are  often  flattened  by  the  resistance.  The  Cape  B. 
grazes  chiefly  in  the  evening,  and  lies  in  woods 
and  thickets  during  the  day. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  a  genus, 
Bubalus,  having  the  common  B.  for  its  type ;  but 
the  characters  lack  precision,  and  the  limits  are 
imcertain. — The  Buffalo  of  the  Anglo-Americans  is 
the  American  Bison.    See  Bison. 

BUFFALO,  a  city  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
standing  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek,  which 
enters  Lake  Erie  within  2  miles  of  its  outlet,  the 
Niagara  river.  Its  progress  has  been  perhaps  more 
marvellous  than  that  of  any  of  its  rivals.  In  1801, 
when  B.  was  founded,  the  basin  of  its  fresh- water 
sea  contained  certainly  fewer  than  50,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  seemed  cut  off  from  commercial  commu- 
nication by  the  Niagara  falls  on  the  east,  and  the 
currents  of  the  Detroit  and  St  ClaJir  on  the  west. 
But  these,  and  other  natural  disadvantages,  have 
been  made  to  vanish.  A  pier  of  500  yards  m  length, 
by  narrowing  and  accelerating  the  stream,  has  in  a 
great  measure  removed  the  bar,  so  as  to  give  a 
depth  of  12  or  14  feet  for  a  mile  upwards.  Steam 
has  brought  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  within 
easy  reach,  and  waits  only  the  completion  of  works 
at  the  Sault  Ste  Marie  to  do  the  same  for  Lake 
Superior.  British  improvements  along  the  Niagara 
and  the  St  Lawrence,  available  as  they  are  for 
sea-going  ships,  have  rendered  B.  a  maritime  empo- 
rium. The  Erie  Canal,  364  miles  long,  has  con- 
nected B.  as  its  terminus  with  the  tide-waters  of 
the  Hudson;  while  three  other  enterprises  of  the 
kind,  commencing  respectively  at  Erie,  Cleveland, 
and  Toledo,  have  linked  Lake  Erie  at  three  or 
rather  four  points  with  the  Ohio,  and  through  it 
with  the  Mississippi.  Add  to  all  this,  the  multi- 
plication of  states  to  the  westward,  the  increase  of 
population  all  round,  and  half-a-dozen  railways 
radiating  in  every  direction,  and  even  then  one  is 
scarcely  prepared  for  imports  and  exports  to  the 
annual  amount  of  100  millions  of  dollars,  or  20 
millions  of  pounds:  sterling.  Two  summary  state- 
ments win  shew  how  rapidly  B.  has  grown.  In  1843, 
1846,  1849,  and  1852  respectively,  the  port-duties 
yielded  4346, 12,389,  46,939,  and  69,723  doUars;  and 
in  1810,  1820,  1830,  1840,  and  1850  respectively,  the 
census  returned  1508,  2095,  8653,  18,213,  and  42,261 
inhabitants ;  while  within  three  years  the  last-named 
number  was  estimated  to  have  swollen  to  60,000. 
There  have  been  two  turning-points  in  the  history 
of  the  place :  in  1814  the  British  burned  it,  and  in 
1825  the  Erie  Canal  between  B.  and  Albany  was 
opened. 

B.  is  situated  in  lat.  42°  53'  N.,  and  long.  78°  55' 
W.  It  is  regularly  built.  Its  streets  are  straight 
and  broad — Main  Street,  in  particular,  being  2  miles 
long  and  120  feet  wide ;  and  its  squares,  which  are 
three  in  number,  are  shaded  by  rows  of  trees.  Besides 
the  ordinary  establishments  of  a  populous,  wealthy, 
and  intelligent  town,  B.  has  a  court-house,  a  lyceum, 
and  a  university.  It  is  largely  engaged  in  ship- 
building, and  possesses  iron-foundries,  wool-fac- 
tories, and  saw-mills.  It  is  divided  into  five  wards, 
and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  council  annually 
elected. 

BUFFALO'RA,  a  small  town  of  Lombardy,  about 
25  miles  north-north-west  of  Pavia,  on  the  Ticiuo, 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge.    The  Austriana  commenced 
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the  Italian  campaign  of  1839  by  entering  Piedmont 
at  thia  point.  The  bridge  was  partially  blown  up 
by  A\istrian  engineers.    Pop.  1257. 

BUFFET,  an  article  of  furniture  formerly  serving 
the  same  purpose  aa  a  sideboard,  which  has  now 
superseded  it.  B.  is  also  a  name  given  to  foot- 
stools. 

BUFF  LEATHER  is  usually  made  out  of  salted 

and  dried 'South  American  light  ox  and  cow  hides. 

After  being   Umed   in   the   usual  way,  they  are 

unhaired  and  rounded,  so  that  only  the  best  part  of 

the  hide  is  made  into  buff  leather.    The  grain  and 

flesh  being  then  scraped  or  cut  off,  the  true  cuticle, 

which  is  of  a  flexible  fibrous  natvu-e,  alone  remains. 

The  hide  is  next  sprinkled  over  with  cod-oU,  and 

placed  ia  the  stocks,  where  it  is  worked  for  about 

15  minutes.    Having  been  taken  out  and  partially 

dried,  it  is  again  sAmitted  to  a  similar  process  of 

oiling  and  stocking ;  and  during  the  first  day,  these 

operations  may  be  repeated  six  times,  decreasing 

daily  for  about  a  week,  when  one  oiling  and  stocking 

in  a  day  is  sufficient.    The  hides  are  then  placed,  in 

a  stove,  and  subjected  to  a  process  called  'heating 

off,'  after  which  they  are  scoured  and  rendered  free 

from  oiliness  by  being  soaked  in  a  strong  lye  of 

carbonate  of  potash.    They  are  next  worked  well  in 

the  stocks,  hot  water  being  poured  copiously  upon 

them  until  the  water  runs  off  pure.    Having  been 

dried,    they   are    subjected    to    a    process    called 

grounding — ^i.   e.,  they   are    rubbed  with  a  round 

knife,  and  also  with  pumice-stone  and  sand,  until  a 

smooth  surface  is  produced.     The  leather,  which  is 

very  pliant,  and  not  liable  to  crack  or  rot,  is  now 

ready  for  the  market,  and  is  generally   used  for 

soldiers'  belts  and  other  army  purposes. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  principal 
seat  of  the  B.  L.  manufacture  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh,  one  manufacturer  turning  out, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  about  1300  hides 
per  week.  In  peaceable  times,  the  demand  for  B.  L. 
IS  comparatively  small,  and  the  manufacture  is 
now  almost  confined  to  London  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  the  raw  material  is  most  readily  pro- 
cured, and  the  demand  for  the  manufactured  article 
is  greatest.  The  natural  colour  of  the  leather  is 
light-yellow,  but  for  some  purposes  it  is  bleached 
white.  The  precise  chemical  operation  of  the  oU  in 
the  process  of  the  manufacture  is  rather  obscure,  but 
as  no  glue  can  be  got  from  hide  that  has  been  made 
into  buff,  the  gelatine  of  the  hide  must  have  entered 
into  combination  with  some  of  the  constituents  of 
the  oil,  and  had  its  nature  completely  changed. 

BUFFON,  George  Louis  Lecleec,  Comte  be, 
one  of  the  most  famous  naturalists  and  writers  of 
the  18th  c,  was  bom  at  Montbard,  in  Burgundy, 
September  7,  1707.  He  studied  law  at  the  college 
of  Jesuits  at  Dijon,  but  shewed  so  marked  a  pre- 
dilection for  astronomy  and  mathematics,  that  his 
father  allowed  him  to  follow  his  own  inclinations. 
At  Dijon,  he  became  acquainted  with  Lord  King- 
ston, whose  tutor,  a  man  of  learning  and  taste, 
directed  the  mind  of  B.  to  the  study  of  the  sciences. 
With  Lord  Kingston  and  his  tutor,  B.  travelled 
through  France  and  Italy,  and  came  to  England, 
where,  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  our  language, 
he  translated  Newton's  Flmdons  and  Hales's  V^e- 
table  Statics.  In  1733,  he  wrote  several  original 
essays,  which  gained  notice  in  the  Academy,  of 
which  he  had  been  made  a  member.  His  general 
love  of  science  received  a  definite  impulse  toward 
zoology  by  his  appointment,  in  1739,  as  intendant  of 
the  royal  garden  and  museum.  Ilitherto  zoology, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  unconnected  observations 
and  fruitless  attempts  at  classification,  had  been 
comimonly  regarded  by  educated  readers  as  a  dry 


study,  and  by  savans  as  play-work.  B.  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  it  attractive  to  the  first  of 
these  classes,  and  of  securing  for  it,  at  the  same 
time,  the  respect  of  the  second.  His  plan  was 
assuredly  comprehensive  enough,  since  he  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  a  coUeotion  of  all  the  separate 
known  facts  of  physical  investigation,  and  a  syste- 
matic arrangement  of  these,  to  assist  the  author  in 
forming  a  theory  of  nature ;  but  B.  possessed  neither 
the  science  nor  the  patience  necessary  for  such  a 
task.  Endowed,  however,  with  a  briluantly  rheto- 
rical imagination,  and  always  inclined  to  deliver 
himself  from  doubts  and  ignorance  by  sparkling 
hypotheses,  the  elaboration  of  which  cost  him  little 
trouble,  he  contrived  to  produce  a  work  which,  if 
not  severely  scientific  in  its  method,  at  least  shone 
with  what  many  then  conceived  to  be  the  brightest 
literary  lustre.  However,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
many  of  his  views  are  very  ingenious,  although  later 
researches  have  completely  exploded  them.  The 
Natural  History  of  B.  made  an  epoch  in  the  study 
of  the  natural  sciences,  though  it  has  now  little  or 
no  scientific  value.  His  attempted  explanations  of 
natural  phenomena  were  opposed  by  CondUlac,  who, 
with  Helvetius,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  and  others, 
also  ridiculed,  with  a  certain  degree  of  justice,  the 
excessive  pomp  of  style  used  by  Buffon.  The 
most  insignificant  part  of  B.'s  treatise  is  the 
miueralogy,  for  which  he  was  quite  unqualified  by 
the  deficiencies  of  his  chemical,  mathematical,  aud 
physical  knowledge.  The  systematic  and  anato- 
mical arrangement  of  the  mammalia  was  executed 
by  Daubenton,  the  colleague  of  Buffon.  B.'s  works 
passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  several  were 
translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe. 
The  best  complete  edition  is  the  Sistoire  Naturdle 
Generate  et  Particididre,  in  36  volumes  (Par.  1749 — 
1788).  After  receiving  several  high  honours,  being 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  Comte  de  B.  by  Louis 
XV.,  and  treated  with  great  distinction  by  Louis 
XVL,  B.  died  in  Paris,  April  16,  1788.  In  person 
and  carriage,  B.  was  noble ;  as  a  Parisian  acade- 
mician, and  a  self-complacent,  theoretical  natu- 
ralist, dressed  in  courtly  style,  pursuing  his  pleasant 
studies  in  the  aUSes  of  the  Koyal  Garden,  and 
largely  participating  in  the  vices  of  his  time,  B.  was 
quite  a  model  of  a  French  philosopher  of  the  18th 
century.  His  son,  Henri  Leclerc,  Oomte  de  B.,  bom 
1764,  was  attached,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion, to  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  fell 
under  the  guillotine.  His  last  words  were :  '  Gitoyens, 
je  me  nonvme  Buffon.' 

BUFFOO'lT  (Fr.  houffon),  a  low  jester.  The 
Italian  buffo  (from  iuffa,  a  farce)  is  the  name  given 
to  a  comic  singer  in  an  opera.  In  the  corrupt 
Latinity  of  the  middle  age,  buffa  meant  a  slap  on 
the  cheek;  and  in  the  Italiah,  huffare  signifies  the 

Euffing  of  wind  through  the  mouth.  It  is  probably 
:om  the  favourite  trick  played  by  clowns  in  farces 
— one  swelling  out  his  cheeks  with  wind,  the  other 
slapping  them,  so  as  to  make  a  ludicrous  explo- 
sion— ^that  the  terms  buffones  in  Latin,  buffoni  in 
ItaUan,  bouffons  in  French,  and  in  English  buffoon, 
were  derived.  In  Italy,  the  buffo  cantante  is  distinct 
from  the  buffo  comico;  the  former  having  greater 
musical  talent,  and  sustaining  a  more  important 
part,  the  latter  having  greater  licence  in  jocoseness. 
The  voice  of  a  buffo  cantante  is  generally  a  bass,  but 
sometimes  a  tenor  buffo  is  introduced. 

BUG,  or  BOG.  There  are  two  rivers  of  this 
name  in  Russian  Poland.  The  Western  B.,  the 
largest  tributary  of  the  Vistula,  rises  in  Austrian 
Gaficia,  and  after  a  course  of  about  450  English 
miles,  and  receiving  numerous  tributaries,  it  joins 
the  Vistula  at  the  fortress  of  Modlin,  near  Waisaw. 

us 
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It  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance.  The 
Eastern  B.,  the  Hypanis  of  the  ancients,  rises  in 
Podolia,  and  flows  south  into  the  estuary  of  the 
Dnieper.  Its  length  is  more  than  400  miles.  It  is 
navigable  for  small-craft  as  far  as  Wosnessensk. 
At  the  junction  of  the  Ingnl  with  the  B.,  stands 
the  city  of  Nicolaiew  (q.  v.).  ' 

BUG,  a  name  applied  to  a  large  family  of  in- 
sects, Gimiddce,  of  the  order  ffemiptera  (q.  v.),  sub- 
order Heteroptera,  and  often  still  further  ejctended 
in  its  signification  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of 
that  sub-order,  the  insects  of  the  section  Oeocoriace 
being  designated  land-bugs,  and  those  of  the  section 
HydrocoHscB,  water-bugs,  the  latter  including  water- 
scorpions,  boat-flies,  &c.  All  these  insects,  and 
particularly  the  land-bugs,  although  some  of  them 
are  radiant  in  beautiful  colours,  have  a  strong 
resemblance  in  form  and  structure  to  the  annoying 
and  disgusting  HousB  B.  or  Bed  B.  (Gimex  lectu- 
larius).  The  statement  that  this  insect  was  intro- 
duced into  England  with  timber  brought  from 
America  to  rebuild  London  after  the  great  fire  of 
1666,  must  be  rejected  as  erroneous ;  for  although  it 
appears  to  have  been  comparatively  rare  ia  Eng- 
land, it  was  well  known  in  some  parts  of  Europe  long 
before  that  time,  and  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides. 
The  Bed  B.  is  destitute  of  wings — an  anomalous 
peculiarity,  as  the  insects  of  its  order,  and  even  of 
the  same  family,  are  generally  furnished  with  them. 


Bed  Bug : 
a,  the  insect,  magnified ;  b,  its  natural  length ;   c,  the  head, 
upper  side ;  d^  lahrum ;  fi,  prohoBcis  extended ;  /,  base  of 
antenniB— very  highly  magniiied. 

The  body  is  very  flat,  of  a  somewhat  oval  form; 
the  whole  insect  is  of  a  dirty  rust  colour,  emits 
an  offensive  odour,  and  is  about  three-sixteenths 
of  an  iuch  in  length;  the  legs  are  moderately  long, 
and  capable  of  being  employed  for  pretty  rapid 
motion;  the  antennae  are  thread-like  and  very 
slender,  about  half  the  length  of  the  body;  the 
mouth  is  formed  for  suction  alone,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  sort  of  proboscis,  which  is  three-jointed, 
forms  a  sheath  for  the  true  sucker,  and  when  not 
in  use  is  recurved  under  the  head  and  thorax.  The 
B.  lurks  during  the  day  in  crevices  of  walls,  of 
bedsteads,  and  of  other  furniture,  but  is  sufficiently 
active  during  the  night ;  and  when  it  flnds  oppor- 
tunity, sucks  blood  until  it  distends  itself.  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  capable  of  subsisting  long 
without  food.  Young  bugs  resemble  their  parents 
in  most  things,  except  size  and  the  want  of  dytra 
(q.  v.),  insects  of  tlus  order  not  undergoing  such 
marvellous  transformations  as  those  of  some  other 
orders.  The  best  preventive  of  bugs  in  a  house  is 
scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness;  but  where  the 
nuisance  exists,  it  is  not  easily  removed,  and  various 
means  are  employed  for  this  purpose,  of  which 
one  of  the  best  and  safest  is  thorough  washing 
with  spirit  of  turpentine,  although  recourse  is  even 
had  to  washing  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate.— Other  species  of  B.  (Cimen)  suck  the  blood 
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of  some  of  the  inferior  vertebrate  animals,  as 
pigeons,  swallows,  bats,  &c. ;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber of  insects  of  the  B.  family  live  by  sucking 
the  juices  of  vegetables.  A  small  species  (Tingis 
pyri),  which  sucks  the  leaves  of  the  pear-tree,  is 
very  destructive  in  soine  parts  of  Europe,  where 
it  is  popularly  called  the  tiger.  Some  of  these 
winged  wood-bugs  or  field-bugs  are  capable  of 
inflicting  very  pamful  wounds.  Flying-bugs, '  enor- 
mous and  fetid,'  are  among  the  peats  of  India, 
Night  is  the  time  of  their  activity.  Warm  countries 
generally  have  winged  bugs  of  great  size  and 
beauty ;  but  if  touched  or  irritated,  they  '  exhale  an 
odour  that,  once  perceived,  is  novel'  after  forgotten.' 
A  winged  B.,  as  large  as  a  cockchafer,  lodges  in  the 
thatch  and  roofing  of  houses  in  Chili,  and  sallies 
forth  at  night,  like  the  Bed  B.,  to  suck  blood,  of 
which  it  takes  as  much  as  a  common  leech. — It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  a  species  of  field-B.  {Acan- 
thosoma  grisea),  a  native  of  Britain,  is  one  of  the 
few  insects  that  have  yet  been  observed  to  shew 
affection  and  attention  to  their  young.  De  Geer 
observed  the  female  of  this  species,  wmch  inhabits 
the  birch-tree,  conducting  a  family  of  thirty  or  forty 
young  ones  as  a  hen  does  her  chickens,  shewing 
great  uneasiness  when  they  seemed  to  be  threatened 
with  danger,  and  waiting  by  them  instead  of  trying 
to  make  her  own  escape. 

BUGEAUD,  Mabshal,  was  bom  at  Limoges,  in 
France,  October  15, 1784  In  his  20th  year  he  entered 
the  army  as  a  private.  TTia  conspicuous  bravery  in 
the  Prussian,  Polish,  and  Spanish  campaigns  gained 
him  rapid  promotion.  Shortly  before  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  B.  was  made  a  colonel,  and  in  1815  com- 
manded the  advance-guard  of  the  army  corps  of  the 
Alps.  He  afterwards  retired  io  his  estate,  but 
was  called  into  pubKc  life  by  the  July  revolution  of 
1830.  He  was  elected  deputy  for  Perigueux,  and 
gained  the  esteem  of  Louis-Philippe,  who  created 
hitn  a  marshal  In  1835,  he  voted  against  elec- 
toral reforms  and  universal  suffrage,  denounced  '  the 
tyranny  of  the  press,'  and  soon  contrived  to  make 
tumself  very  unpopular.  In  December  1840,  he 
was  appointed  governor-general  of  Algiers.  He 
immediately  set  about  organising  the  celebrated 
irregular  force  known  as  the  Zouaves,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  French  arms  were  everywhere  triumphant 
over  the  Arab  tribes.  The  cruelty  of  some  of  B.'s 
proceedings  excited  strong  feelings  of  reprobation  at 
the  time,  as  well  in  France  as  in  Europe  generally. 
In  1844,  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Emperor  of 
Marooco's  forces  at  Isly,  for  which  he  was  created 
Duo  d'Isly.  In  the  revolution  of  February  1848, 
Marshal  B.  had  the  command  of  the  army  in  Paris, 
and  would  have  dissuaded  the  king  from  signing 
the  act  of  abdication ;  but  panic  made  such  counsd 
useless.  Among  all  the  friends  of  Louis-PhUippe, 
Marshal  B.  seems  to  have  been  the  only  man  wio 
preserved  firmness  and  presence  of  mind.  When 
Louis  Napoleon  became  president,  he  intrusted  the 
chief  command  of  the  army  of  the  Alps  to  B.,  who 
died  of  cholera  in  Paris,  June  9,  1849. 

BU6BNHAGBN,  Johaiot,  surnamed  Pomer- 
anus,  or  Dr  Pommer,  one  of  Luther's  chief  helpers 
in  the  Reformation,  was  born  at  WoUra,  near 
Stettin,  in  Pomerania,  1485;  studied  at  Greifs- 
wald,  and  as  early  as  1503  became  rector  of  the 
Treptow  Academy.  There  he  lived  quietly,  fulfil- 
ling the  duties  of  his  office  until  1520,  when  his 
religious  views  were  changed  by  reading  Luther's 
little  book.  Be  Captivitaie  Bahylonicd.  B.  was  now 
seized,  as  it  were,  by  the  zealous  spirit  of  the 
Reformation,  and,  to  avoid  the  persecutions  of  the 
Catholic  party,  he  betook  himself  to  Wittenberg, 
where  his  talents  procured  for  him  in  succession 
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several  high  positions.  B.'a  remarkable  philologi- 
cal and  exegetioal  powers  were  of  j^-eat  service  to 
Luther  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  1525, 
he  opened  the  controversy  between  Luther  and 
Zwingli  by  a  treatise  against  the  latter,  to  which 
Zwingli  ably  replied.  He  possessed  a  superior 
talent  for  organisation,  establishing  churches  in 
Brunswick,  Hamburg,  Lubeok,  and  Pomerania. 
In  1537,  he  was  caUed  to  Denmark  by  Christian  III. 
to  reform  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  that 
country.  He  accomplished  this  so  admirably,  that 
the  Danes  to  this  day  consider  him  their  Eeformer. 
In  1542,  he  returned  to  Wittenberg,  and  continued 
his  energetic  efforts  to  extend  the  new  theology 
throughout  his  native  land.  He  died  20th  April 
1558.  His  best  work  is  his  Interpretaiio  in  Librum 
Paahnorum  (NUmberg,  1523). 

BU'GLB  [AJTiga),  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  natu- 
ral order  Labiatw,  having  an  irregular  corolla,  with 
very  short  upper  Up  and  trifid  lower  lip,  the  stamens 
protruding.  The  species  are  mostly  natives  of  the 
colder  ps^s  of  the  Old  World,  and  several  are 
British.  The  Common  B.  {A.  reptans)  is  abundant 
in  moist  pastures  and  woods.  Its  flowers  are 
generally  blue,  but  varieties  occur  with  white  and 
purplish  flowers,  which  are  often  introduced  into 
flower-borders.  The  Alpine  B.  {A.  alpma)  is  one 
of  the  beautiful  flowers  of  the  Swiss  Alps. 

BU'GLOSS,  a  name  popularly  appUed  to  many 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Boraginem  (q.  v.),  as 
to  the  species  of  Andmsa  or  Alkanet  (q.  v.),  &c. 
In  some  botanical  works  it  is  confined  to  the  genus 
Lycopsia,  a  genus  differing  from  Anchuaa  in  little 
but  the  curiously  curved  tube  of  the  corolla,  and 
of  which  one  species,  L.  aroensia,  is  a  common 
weed  in  cornfields  in  Britain.  The  beautiful  genus 
Echium  bears  the  English  name  of  Viper's  Buoloss. 

BUHL-WORK,  or  BOOL-WOKK,  is  the  name 
applied  to  a  sort  of  inlaying  of  brass  scrolls 
and  other  ornamental  patterns  in  wood.  The 
name  is  derived  from  its  inventor,  Boule,  an 
Italian  cabinet-maker,  who  settled  in  France  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  He  employed  veneers 
of  dark-coloured  tortoise-aheU,  inlaid  with  brass. 
Cabinets  of  his  manufacture  are  highly  prized, 
as  are  also  those  of  his  contemporary  Keisner,  a 
German,  who  used  a  ground  of  tulip-wood,  inlaid 
with  flowers,  &c.,  in  darker  woods,  and  varied 
with  margins  and  bauds  of  light  wood,  with  the 
grain  crossed  for  contrast.  This  modification  of 
B.  W.  is  correctly  caUed  Eeisner  work.  For 
details  of  the  methods  of  working,  see  Iniating 
and  Mosaic. 

BU'HRSTOKB,  a  variety  of  quartz  (q.  v.),  contain- 
ing many  small  empty  cells,  which  give  it  a  peculiar 
roughness  of  surface,  particularly  adapting  it  for 
millstones.  The  name  is  ^ven  without  reference 
to  geological  relations,  but  it  is  vmi  quartm,  rather 
than  true  quartz  rock,  which  ordinarily  assumes 
the  character  of  buhrstone.  There  are  different 
varieties  of  B.,  some  of  which  are  more  compact, 
or  have  smaller  cells  than  others;  and  those  in 
which  the  ceUs  are  small  and  very  regiJarly  dis- 
tributed, about  equal  in  diameter  to  the  spaces 
between  them,  the  stone  being  also  as  hard  as 
rook-crystal,  are  most  esteemed.  Good  B.  is 
found  at  Conway  in  Wales,  and  at  several  places 
in  Scotland ;  but  the  finest  millstones  are  obtained 
from  the  quarries  of  La  Fertg-soua-Jouarre,  in  the 
department  of  Seine-et-Mame,  near  Paris.  A  single 
millstone  in  one  piece  of  6  feet  diameter,  sells  for 
about  £50,  and  one  formed  of  several  pieces  for 
about  £33.  It  is  not  unusual  to  form  millstones 
of  pieces  of  B.  cut  into  parallelopipeds,  hke  great  I 
wedges  of  soap,  and  bound  together  by  iron  hoops.  | 


The  stone  is  found  in  beds  or  in  detached  masses, 
and  the  mode  of  quarrying  is  peculiar.  When  the 
mass  is  large,  it  is  cut  out  into  the  form  of  a  huge 
cylinder ;  around  this,  grooves  are  cut,  at  distances 
of  about  IS  inches,  the  intended  thickness  of  the 
nullatonea;  into  these  grooves,  wooden  wedges  are 
driven,  and  water  is  thrown  upon  the  wedges,  which, 
causing  the  wood  to  swell,  splita  the  cyfinder  into 
the  Bucea  required. — MiUstones  are  not  always 
made  of  B.,  but  aometimes  of  sUicious  gritstones, 
of  sandstone,  and  even  of  granite.  B.  millstones 
are  extremely  durable. 

BUILDING,  the  art  of  erecting  or  building 
houses  and  other  edifices,  in  which  several  distinct 
professions  are  usually  and  more  immediately  con- 
cerned. At  the  head  of  the  building-trade  is  the 
architect,  who  is  employed  to  draw  plans  and  make 
out  specifications  of  the  work  to  be  performed. 
The  builder  acts  ministerially;  his  duty  consists 
in  carrying  out  the  plans  put  into  his  hands, 
according  to  certain  stipulated  terms.  The  pro- 
fession of  the  architect  demands  not  only  much 
imaginative  power,  but  great  artistic  skiU,  along 
with  a  practical  knowledge  of  details.  Endea- 
vouring to  realise  the  wishes,  of  his  employer,  the 
architect  devises  what  shall  be  the  external  effect 
and  interior  accommodation  of  a  building,  and  por- 
trays the  whole  on  paper  with  rigorous  accuracy. 
Besides  general  designs  to  give  an  idea  of  the  struc- 
ture and  its  interior  arrangements,  he  furnishes  the 
working  plans  or  drawings,  which  are  to  guide  the 
different  mechanics — ^masons,  joiners,  &c. — in  their 
several  operations.  These  services  of  the  architect, 
of  course,  involve  much  thought  and  labour,  and 
he  is  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  employing  a 
staff  of  assistants,  by  whom  the  plans  are  executed 
under  his  ordera.  The  making  out  of  the  specifi- 
cations is  a  matter  of  careful  study.  To  perform 
this  part  of  his  duty  properly,  the  architect  needs 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  different 
kinds  of  materials;  such  as  stone,  lime,  sand,  bricks, 
wood,  iron,  &c.  A  knowledge  of  the  strength  of 
timber  is  particularly  desirable.  When  the  speci- 
fications are  made  out,  they  and  the  contract 
are  subscribed  by  the  builder.  To  insure  as  far  ■ 
as  possible  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  specifica- 
tions, the  architect  appoints  a  '  clerk  of  works '  to 
keep  watch  over  the  whole  operations,  and  who  is 
authorised  to  check  any  seeming  fault.  During 
the  whole  proceedings,  the  architect  is  paramount. 
For  the  due  execution  of  hia  plans,  he  feels  that 
his  professional  reputation  is  at  stake ;  and, 
accordingly,  having  involved  his  responsibility, 
the  employer  cannot  with  propriety  interfere  to 
make  alterations  while  the  work  is  in  progress. 
Such  is  the  etiquette  of  the  profession.  Should 
alterations  be  desirable,  they  become  matter  for 
a  fresh  agreement  among  the  parties.  When  the 
works  are  finished,  the  builder  hands  his  account 
to  the  architect  to  be  examined  and  checked.  If 
satisfied  of  its  correctness,  he  grants  a  certificate 
of  the  fact,  and  this  is  the  warrant  for  payment 
by  the  employer.  The  builder  having  been  settled 
with,  the  employer  now  pays  the  architect'a  fee, 
which  closes  the  transaction.  This  fee  may  be  one, 
two,  or  more  per  cent,  on  the  entire  cost  of  the  B., 
according  to  local  usage  or  terms  agreed  on ;  what- 
ever it  is,  it  covers  all  charges  for  advice,  plans,  and 
other  professional  trouble. 

Builders  undertake  work  by  'contract,'  or  by 
'  schedule  of  prices.'  If  by  contract,  they  engage  to 
execute  the  whole  works  for  a  stipulated  sum.  If 
by  schedule  of  prices,  they  agree  to  abide  by  the 
measurements  of  valuators  appointed  by  the  archi- 
tect. These  valuators  go  over  the  works  when 
finished,  and,  taking  an  exact  account  of  everything 
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compare  it  with  the  account  rendered  by  the  builder; 
the  architect  being  the  ultimate  referee.  It  is 
exceedingly  important,  for  the  sake  of  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  acooimts,  that  the  builder  should 
adhere  scrupulously  to  the  letter  of  the  speci- 
fications— i.  e.,  the  covenant  under  which  he  has 
■  become  bound.  He  can  justify  no  departure  from 
the  specifications,  on  the  plea  that  something  as 
good  has  been  given  or  done,  or  that  he  was  not 
checked  at  the  time  by  the  clerk  of  works.  Being 
explicitly  a  person  employed  to  do  a  certain  piece 
of  work,  in  a  certain  way,  he  is  in  no  respect 
entitled  to  substitute  his  own  notions  for  those  of 
his  employers. 

It  may  happen  that  a  proprietor  acts  as  his  own 
architect,  and  employs  a  builder  to  execute  his 
designs,  on  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  pay  for 
everything  according  to  a  schedule  of  prices.  In 
many  instances,  the  builder  is  proprietor  as  well  as 
architect,  and  merely  carries  out  his  own  plans. 
Such  is  generally  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  where  builders  speculate  in  leasing  land 
and  erecting  rows  of  dwellings  for  sale.  This  plan 
is  greatly  facihtated  by  the  opportunity  of  buying 
every  article  required  in  house-building  ready  for 
use ;  such  as  bricks,  door-steps,  hearthstones,  joists, 
flooring,  doors,  windows,  marble  mantel-pieces,  slates, 
&c.  In  fact,  house-building  in  the  metropolitan 
district  is  very  much  reduced  to  a  system  of  pur- 
chasing and  putting  together  certain  articles  from 
manufactories  and  dep6ts.  For  this  kind  of  business, 
there  may  be  said  to  be  estabKshments  for  the  sale 
of  doors  and  windows,  as  there  are  shops  for  the  sale 
of  nail^,  locks,  and  hinges. 

The  application  of  a  comprehensive  manufac- 
turing system  in  the  preparation  of  various  parts 
of  a  building  is  observable  most  particularly  in  cer- 
tain establishments  of  great  magnitude.  The  test 
ia  this — whether  the  bujlder  conducts  so  gigantic  a 
trade  as  to  warrant  Tiitti  in  setting  up  a  steam- 
engine  of  great  power,  and  in  providing  highly 
wrought  machines  for  cutting  and  otherwise  treat- 
ing wood,  stone,  &c.  When  once  this  degree  of 
magnitude  is  reached,  the  operations  are  conducted 
under  very  great  advantage.  The  Crystal  Palace 
in  Hyde  Park  could  never  have  been  built  at  the 
stipulated  cost,  nor  in  the  required  space  of  time, 
but  by  the  application  of  steam-power  to  work  the 
machines  which  shaped  and  grooved  the  two  hundred 
miles  of  sash-bars ;  by  the  resources  of  the  largest 
EngHsh  establishment  in  the  glass-trade,  in  making 
one  million  square  feet  of  sheet-glass  ;  and  by  the 
skUl  and  capital  of  our  great  iron  manufacturers,  in 
rapidly  producing  three  thousand  iron  columns,  and 
more  than  that  number  of  iron  girders.  When  the 
late  Mr  Thomas  Cubitt  was  engaged  in  the  vast 
building  operations  at  Belgravia  (a  district  in  the 
west  of  London  owned  by  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster),, his  factory  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
was  the  most  complete  ever  known  in  the  trade.  It 
exemplified  both  the  principles  adverted  to  a,bove — 
the  manufacture  of  various  articles  by  steam- worked 
machinery;  and  the  collecting  of  large  stores  of 
other  articles  made  in  a  similar  way  by  other  firms. 
There  was  a  store  of  drawing-room  and  parlour 
doors,  a  store  of  window-sashes,  a  store  of  street- 
doors,  and  stores  of  mantel-pieces,  stone  and  marble 
steps,  balusters,  slates,  knockers,  bells,  and  aU  the 
materials  for  house-building  from  the  coarsest  to  the 
finest.  There  was  also  observed  that  systematic 
gradation  of  kinds  and  dimensions  which  is  so  much 
attended  to  in  the  higher  kinds  of  machinery,  and 
which  so  much  expedites  all  operations ;  seeing  that 
one  particular  piece  would  not  only  fit  into  or 
against  another,  but  into  or  against  any  one  of  a 
T^ole  class  to  which  that  other  belonged.  A  house 
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built  in  this  systematic  way  partakes  a  good  deal  in 
the  nature  of  a  large  machine,  in  which  all  the  parts 
fit  together  with' very  great  accuracy.'  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  if  skQl  and  capital  be  judiciously 
appHed  in  this  way,  a  house  ought  to  be  better  built 
and  to  cost  less  than  if  built  in  the  ordinary  un- 
systematic manner.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  here, 
that  Mr  Cubitt  was  the  owner  of  a  very  large 
brick-making  estabhshment  on  the  banks  of  the 
Medway,  between  Eochester  and  Maidstone,  where 
steam-power  was  employed  in  all  the  operations  of 
making  bricks.  Some  of  the  great  railway  con- 
tractors, who  have  become  millionaires,  were  origin- 
ally house-builders,  alive  to  the  grand  results 
producible  by  the  combination  of  steam-worked 
machinery  with  the  labour  of  well-organised  bodies 
of  men. 

As  an  art,  B.  is  of  vast  antiquity,  and  has  assumed 
difierent  forms,  according  to  the  necessities  of  man- 
kind and  the  materials  readily  at  their  disposal.  In 
ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy,  B.  in  stone  rose  to 
a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  till  the  present  day  it 
may  be  said  that  the  greatest  progress  in  the  art 
is  made  only  where  stone  of  a  manageable  kind  is 
conveniently  at  command.  Home,  and  other  Italian 
cities;  Paris,  Lyon,  Bordeaux,  and  most  cities  ia 
France ;  Brussels,  Berlin,  Leipsio,  Munich,  Geneva, 
Vienna,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  are  noble  specimens 
of  what  may  be  achieved  in  stone  workable  with 
the  chisel.  On  the  other  hand,  London,  the  greatest 
city  within  the  bounds  of  civilisation,  is  built  of 
brick;  so  hkewise  are  Manchester  and  Liverpool; 
also  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  other  towns  in 
Holland;  and,  as  a  general  fact,  it  would  appear 
that  wherever  brick  has  to  be  resorted  to,  there  the 
allied  arts  of  architecture  and  building,  as  regards 
domestic  accommodation  and  elegance  of  style,  are 
on  a  poor  scale.  B.  with  stone  of  a  superior  kind  is 
now  becoming  common  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  some  other  American  cities.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  trace  in  this  article  the  various  processes 
embraced  in  the  comprehensive  term  Btjilding  ; 
seeing  that  all  the  materials  used,  and  all  the 
operations  conducted,  are  noticed  under  the  proper 
headings  in  the  Encyclopsedia. 

BUILDING  ACT  FOR  LONDON  AND 
ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD.  See  MBTEOPOLiiAii 
Building  Act. 

BUILDING  LEASES.  In  the  law  of  England, 
a  building  lease  is  a  demise  of  land  for  a  long  term 
of  years,  the  lessee  covenanting  to  erect  certain 
houses  or  edifices  thereon,  according  to  specification. 
By  the  19  and  20  Vict.  c.  120,  amended  by  the  21  and 
22  Vict.  c.  77,  and  which  acts  also  apply  to  Ireland, 
the  Court  of  Chancery  is  empowered  to  authorise 
leases  of  settled  estates  and  B.  L.,  which  shall 
take  effect  in  possession  wdthin  one  year  next 
after  the  making  of  the  same ;  the  term  for  such 
building  lease  being  ninety-nine  years;  or  where 
the  court  shall  be  satisfied  that  it  is  the  usual  cus- 
tom of  the  district,  and  beneficial  to  the  inherit- 
ance to  grant  B.  L.  for  longer  terms,  then  for  such 
term  as  the  court  shall  direct.  By  a  subsequent 
enactment,  it  is  declared  that  the  term  building 
lease  shall  iuclude  a  repairing  lease,  but  such  repair- 
ing lease  to  be  for  a  term  not  exceeding  sixty 
years. 

By  the  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  108 — ^passed  to  enable 
ecclesiastical  persons  to  grant  long  leases  for  build- 
ing, repairs,  or  other  improvements — it  is  enacted 
that  any  ecclesiastical  corporations,  aggregate  or 
sole,  excepting  as  mentioned  in  the  act,  may,  with 
consent  of  the  Ecdesiastical  Commissioners  for  Eng- 
land (q.  V.) — to  which,  where  the  lessor  is  incumbent 
of  a  benefice,  the  consent  of  the  patron  also  must 
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be  added — demise  by  deed  the  corporate  lands  or 
liouaes  for  any  term  not  exceeding  ninety-nine  years, 
to  take  effect  in  possession  and  not  in  reversion,  to 
any  person  willing  to  improve  or  repair  the  same ; 
provided,  that  on  the  grant  of  such  leases,  a  small 
rent  may  be  reserved  during  the  six  first  years,  with 
an  increased  rent  afterwards ;  but  no  such  lease  is 
to  comprise  the  usual  house  of  residence,  its  out- 
buildings or  pleasiu^e-grounds.  The  act  contains 
other  regulations,  and  it  declares  generally  that  it 
is  made  without  prejudice  to  any  right  that  eccle- 
siastical persons  have  under  the  former  law  to 
grant  or  lease,  whether  by  renewal  or  otherwise. 

In  the  Scotch  law,  the  term  building  lease  is 
applied  to  the  case  of  proprietors  oi  entailed 
estates,  who,  in  order  to  encourage  the  building  of 
vUlages  and  houses  upon  property  so  settled,  are 
to  have  it  in  their  power  to  grant  leases  of  land  for 
the  purpose  of  building,  for  any  number  of  years 
not  exceeding  ninety-mne  years.  See  this  matter 
regulated  by  the  10  Geo.  III.  c.  51.  By  the  3  and  4 
Vict.  c.  48,  proprietors  of  entailed  estates  in  Scot- 
land may  feu  or  lease  on  long  leases  ground  for 
the  building  of  churches  and  schools,  and  for  the 
dweUing-housea  and  gardens  for  the  ministers  and 
masters  of  the  same,  and  also  for  burying-ground 
and  play-ground  attached  to  such  churches  and 
schools.    See  Leases  and  Lbasehou). 

BUI'LDING  SOOI'ETIBS.  See  Benefit  Socie- 
ties. 

BtrrLDING  STONE.  The  chemical  composition 
of  B.  S.  varies.  The  majority  of  kinds  are  more  or 
less  silioious,  and  are  designated  sandstones.  These 
consist  of  particles  of  sand,  united  together  by  the 
force  of  cohesion,  and  by  a  small  proportion  of  a 
natural  cement ;  in  some  cases,  ferruginous,  consist- 
ing of  a  compound  of  iron ;  and  in  other  instances, 
calcareous,  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Igneous 
rocks  furnish  very  durable  B.  S.,  though  in  general 
the  hardness  of  the  materials  renders  them  so  diflScult 
to  work,  that  they  are  seldom  resorted  to  where 
softer  stones  can  be  procured.  Thus,  granite  is 
largely  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  houses 
in  Aberdeen,  in  the  erection  of  bridges,  in  the  paving 
of  streets,  and  wherever  great  durability  is  required. 
Greenstone  and  basalt  are  also  occasionally  used. 
The  B.  S.  employed  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment is  a  magnesian  limestone,  or  a  double  carbonate 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  which  is  very  close  and  com- 
pact in  texture,  is  soft  enough  to  be  easily  out  with 
the  chisel,  but  durable  enough  to  resist  weathering, 
and  retain  the  sharp  outline  of  the  carving.  The 
other  forms  of  carbonate  of  lime  exhibit  considerable 
durability.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bath,  as  also  in  the 
Me  of  Portland,  an  oolitic  limestone  is  quarried, 
which  is  easily  cut,  and  stands  well. 

A  very  convenient  and  aociu-ate  way  of  deter- 
mining the  durabihty  of  a  B.  S. — in  other  words,  its 
power  of  resisting  the  effects  of  frost  and  other 
atmospheric  agencies — ^is  to  place  a  small  block  in  a 
cold  saturated  solution  of  sidphate  of  soda ;  raise  to 
the  boUing-point,  so  as  to  expel  air  from  cavities  in 
the  stone,  which  then  become  filled  with  the  solu- 
tion ;  then  allow  to  cool,  and  suspend  the  block  of 
B.  S.  in  air.  Every  now  and  then,  it  is  dipped 
into  the  solution,  and  subsequently  air-dried.  The 
result  is,  that  the  sulphate  of  soda  crystallises  on 
the  outside,  and  partially  in  the  interior  of  the 
block,  and  iu  this  respect  acts  as  water  does  when 
it  is  frozen  during  winter ;  and  if  the  B.  S.  be 
porous,  and  liable  to  decay  by  natural  agencies,  it 
gradually  breaks  up,  and  particles  scale  off.  The 
amount  of  this  corrosion  can  be  determined  by 
weighing  the  detached  portions.  Some  building 
stones  contain  iron  pyrites  iu  little  nodules  diffused 
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hero  and  there  throughout  the  mass,  and  such  become 
discoloured  from  the  pyrites  being  decomposed  by 
atmospheric  influence,  and  the  brownish-red  oxide 
of  iron  (rust)  is  left  as  a  stain  on  the  surface  of  the 
block.  The  liability  to  decay  or  to  discoloration  in 
a  B.  S.  may  be  arrested  to  a  great  extent  by  coatiag 
the  outer  surface  with  boued  linseed-oil,  which 
conunuuicates  a  dark  appearance  to  the  stone,  but 
prevents  oxygen  or  moisture  from  gaining  access 
to  the  block.  Ordinary  oil-paint  is  employed  for 
the  same  purpose.  For  the  preservation  of  B.  S. 
from  decay  by  means  of  various  solutions,  see  Stone, 
Pkeseevation  oe. 

BU JALA'SClll,  a  city  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  about 
20  miles  east  of  Cordova.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
moat  and  a  wall  flanked  with  old  towers,  has  an  old 
Arab  castle,  and  manufactures  of  woollens,  glass, 
and  pottery,  exports  of  agricultural  produce,  and 
an  important  annual  cattle-fairl    Pop.  about  9000. 

BU'KKUM  WOOD.  See  Bbazil  Wood  and 
Sappan  Wood. 

BTJ'KKUR,  a  fortified  island  of  the  Indus,  in 
Sinde,  in  lat.  27°  39'  N.,  and  long.  68°  56'  E.  It  is 
400  yards  from  Koree  on  the  left  bank,  and  100 
from  Sukkur  on  the  right.  In  the  ordinary  state 
of  low  water,  the  western  and  eastern  arms  of  the 
river  are  respectively  15  feet  and  30  feet  deep.  In 
particularly  dry  seasons,  however,  the  former  has 
been  known  to  disappear  altogether,  and  even  the 
latter  is  said  to  have  occasionally  been  fordable.  In 
1839,  a  British  force,  on  its  march  to  Afghanistan, 
made  a  stepping-stone,  as  it  were,  of  B.  in  crossing 
the  Indus,  having  joined  it  to  either  mainland  by  a 
bridge  of  boats.  B.  is  no  longer  of  any  military 
value  against  a  civilised  assailant,  commanded,  as  it 
is,  on  both  sides  by  higher  grounds.  It  is  composed 
of  limestone,  beiag  800  yards  long,  and  300  broad, 
and  rising  30  feet  from  the  average  level  of  the 
stream. 

BUKOWI'NA,  formerly  the  south-eastern  division 
of  GaUcia,  now  a  distinct  crown-laud  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  on  the  Russian  frontier,  occupies  an  area 
of  3981  square  mUes,  with  a  population  in  1857  of 
462,242.  It  is  traversed  by  offsets  of  the  Car- 
pathians, gives  rise  to  many  rivers,  and  abounds 
in  wood,  along  with  considerable  mineral  riches. 
Wood-cutting  and  mining  afford  occupation  for  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Large  numbers  of 
cattle  are  reared,  and  also  excellent  horses.  B.,  tiU 
the  end  of  the  15th  c,  belonged  to  Transylvania, 
when  it  came  imder  the  domimon  of  the  Turks,  by 
whom  it  was  ceded  to  Austria  in  1777.  Czemowitz 
is  the  chief  town. 

BULACA'N',  a  town  of  Luzon,  Philippines,  at  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Manilla,  about  twenty  miles 
north-west  of  the  city  of  that  name.  B.  is  chiefly 
composed  of  wooden  houses,  but  has  spacious  streets, 
manufactures  of  silken  mats  and  other  fabrics,  and 
large  sugar-bofling  estabhshmenta.  Pop.  between 
9000  and  10,000. 

BULB,  in  Botany,  a  subterranean  bud  covered 
with  imbricated  scales,  having  at  their  base  a  flat- 
tened disc,  which  represents  the  proper  stem  of  the 
plant,  and  from  which  the  roots  proceed  downwards, 
whilst  from  the  midst  of  the  scales  an  annual  her- 
baceous stem  and  leaves  are  sent  up.  The  scales 
are  regarded  as  modified  leaves,  and  sometimes  are 
aU  fleshy,  as  iu  the  hly ;  sometimes  the  outer  ones 
are  membranous,  as  iu  the  onion,  in  which  case  the 
B.  is  said  to  be  tunicaied.  The  B.  is  popularly  but 
erroneously  regarded  as  the  root  or  part  of  the  root 
of  the  plant,  and  plants  in  which  it  is  found  are 
very  generally  described  as  bulbous-rooted.  New 
buds  are  formed  in  the  axils  of  its  scales,  which 
grow  at  the  expense  of  the  parent  B.,  and  gradually 
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destroy  it.  In  some  plants,  as  the  tiger-lily  and 
some  species  of  allium,  leaf-buds  {bulbils  or  bulblets) 
are  developed  on  the  stem  above  groimd,  which 
spontaneously  separate  and  serve  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  plant,  and  ■which  are  entirely  of  the 
nature  of  bulbs,  being  formed  of  thickened  scales, 
sometimes  so  closely  united  as  to  form  a  solid  mass. 
The  Corm:  (q.  v.)  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  B.,  and  described  as  a  solid  B.,  but  its  structure 
is  essentially  different,  although  both  it  and  the 
TtTEER  (q.  V.)  may  be  included  in  the  description 
which  Linnaeus  has  given  of  the  B.  with  reference 
to  the  purpose  which  it  serves  as  '  the  winter-quar- 
ters of  the  plant.'  Many  bidbs,  if  removed  from 
the  ground  during  the  period  when  the  vegetation 
of  the  plant  is  most  dormant,  may  be  kept  in  a  dry 
place  without  injury  for  a  considerable  time,  even 
for  years.  Bulbs  serve  also  for  the  preservation  of 
plants  in  periods  of  drought,  and  are  particularly 
frequent  in  those  which  delight  in  sandy  soils.  The 
abundance  of  'bulbous-rooted'  plants  is  a  remark- 
able characteristic  of  the  flora  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  '  Bulbous-rooted '  plants  are  very  often  dis- 
tinguished by  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  and  many 
of  them  are  among  the  most  esteemed  ornaments 
of  gardens,  green-houses,  and  stoves.  The  bulbs  of 
tulips,  hyacinths,  and  other  favourite  flowers  are 
important  articles  of  trade.  Some  bulbs,  as  that  of 
the  onion,  are  valuable  as  articles  of  food ;  others, 
as  that  of  the  squill,  upon  account  of  medicinal 
properties. 

BTJ'LBXJL,  an  Armenian  name  for  the  night- 
ingale, which  has  found  its  way  into  English  poetry 
chiefly  through  the  patronage  of  Lord  Byron.  But 
the  same  name  is  given  in  India  to  a  very  different 
bird,  Pycnonoiue  hcBmorrAous,  belonging  to  the  great 
tribe  of  Deniirostres,  and  formerly  rjmked  among 
the  thrushes,  to  which  it  is  pretty  nearly  allied. 
It  is  a  little  bird  of  brUliant  plumage,  and  the 
male  has  a  crest  or  tuft  on  its  head.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  pugnacity;  the  Singhalese  consider  it 
the  most  grarnie  of  aE  birds,  and  the  training  of  it 
to  fight  was  one  of  the  duties  intrusted  by  the 
king  of  Kandy  to  the  Kooroowa  or  Bird  Headman. 
When  pitted  against  an  antagonist,  such  is  the 
obstinate  courage  of  this  little  creature,  that  it  wUl 
sink  from  exhaustion  rather  than  release  its  hold. — 
Sir  J.  E.  Termenis  Ceylon. 

BTJLGA'RIA,  an  extensive  province  of  European 
Turkey,  in  lat.  42°  8'— 45°  20'  N.,  and  long.  22°  15'— 
29°  35'  E.  The  Danube  flows  along  the  whole  of  its 
northern  boundary ;  on  the  E.  it  has  the  Black  Sea  ; 
and  on  the  S.  the  Balkan  range  divides  it  from 
KumeMa  and  Macedonia.  It  has  an  area  of  about 
38,000  square  miles,  with  a  population,  in  1844  (the 
latest  return),  of  3,000,000.  The  country  slopes 
terrace-like  from  south  to  north,  and  from  the  west 
to  the  east,  acquiring  a  plain-like  character  before 
reaching  the  Black  Sea.  The  rivers  are  rapid,  and 
tribntary  to  the  Danube.  The  soil  in  some  parts  is 
very  fertile,  producing  great  abundance  of  com ;  in 
others,  it  does  not  yield  sufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion. There  is  excellent  pasture-land,  and  the 
lower  terraces  are  richly  wooded.  The  exports 
include  homed  cattle,  sheep,  com,  wine,  iron,  wood, 
honey,  wax ;  and  otto  of  roses  is  an  important 
article.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mohammedan  Beglerbeg  of  Eumelia;  and  for 
administrative  purposes,  B.  is  divided  into  four 
sanjaks — viz.,  Suistria,  Widdin,  Nissa,  and  Sophia, 
with  the  city  of  Sophia  for  a  capital.  In  a  mihtary 
point  of  view,  B.  holds  a  position  of  great  import- 
ance, and  has  been,  in  consequence,  often  an  arena 
of  warfare,  from  the  time  of  the  Eoman  and  Byzan- 
tine to  that  of  the  Turko-Russian  campaign  of  1854. 
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The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  B.  were  the 
Moesians,  who  contended  long  against  the  Romans, 
and  allied  themselves  with  Gothic  and  Slavonic 
tribes  against  the  Greek  empire.  Anaatasius,  the 
Greek  emperor,  in  507,  built  an  extensive  wall  to 
defend  his  territories  from  Moesian  invaders.  In 
the  7th  c,  the  Bulgarians,  a  people  of  Knnish 
origin,  whose  original  seat  was  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  conquered  the  Moesians,  and  established  the 
kingdom  of  Bulgaria ;  they  soon  lost  their  own 
language  and  customs,  and  became  assimilated  to 
the  other  Slavonic  inhabitants.  After  being  tribu- 
tary to  the  Greek  emperors,  and  contending  for 
some  time  against  Hungary,  B.  became  subject  to 
the  Porte  in  1392 ;  but  the  frightful  oppression  of 
despotic  and  sanguinary  pashas  has  not,  even  to 
the  present  day,  robbed  the  inhabitants  of  a  dis- 
tinctively national  life  and  love  of  freedom.  Since 
866,  the  Bulgarians  have  chiefly  belonged  to  the 
Greek  Cathohc  Church. 

The  BuiOABiAN'  Lajjotjagb  is  divided  into  two 
dialects — Old  Bulgarian  and  New  Bulgarian;  the 
former,  the  richest  and  best  of  the  Slavonic 
dialects;  the  latter,  very  inferior,  and  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  store  of  popular  songs. 

BULGARIN,  Thabdbtjs,  one  of  the  best  known 
Russian  authors,  was  bom  in  Lithuania,  1789; 
received  a  military  education  in  St  Petersburg; 
and,  in  1805,  served  in  the  campai^  against  France. 
Later,  however,  he  forsook  the  Russian  army  for 
the  French,  and  after  sundry  reverses  was,  in 
1814,  appointed  by  Napoleon  to  the  command  of 
a  division  of  volunteers.  After  Napoleon's  fall, 
B.  went  to  Warsaw,  where  he  contributed  several 
poetical  and  humorous  works  to  Polish  literature. 
But,  ultimately,  he  settled  in  St  Petersburg,  and 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  Russ,  soon  became 
a  popular  author.  In  1825,  together  with  his 
friend  Gretsch,  he  began  the  Northern  Bee,  and 
since  then  he  has  written  several  romances — of 
which  Demetrius  and  Mazeppa  are  the  best — and 
pubhshed  different  periodicals.  B.  is  humorous  and 
graphic  as  a  writer,  judicious  as  an  editor,  as  a 
critic,  severe,  and  by  no  means  dispassionate.  His 
large  work,  Russia  in  its  Historical,  Statistical, 
Oeographiccd,  and  Literary  Aspect,  has  been  with 
his  sanction  translated  into  German,  and  published 
at  Riga,  1839—1841. 

BXJ'LGEWATS  are  timbers  so  placed  as  to 
facilitate  the  launching  of  a  ship ;  for  which,  see 
Launching. 

BU'LKHEADS,  in  a  ship,  are  the  partitions 
between  the  several  portions  of  the  interior; 
whether  to  separate  it  into  rooms,  or  as  a  safeguard 
in  case  of  wreck.  In  ships  of  war,  the  B.  or  parti- 
tions between  the  several  cabins  and  storerooms 
are  chiefly  of  wood ;  and  most  or  many  of  these 
are  removed  when  preparing  for  action,  in  order 
to  obtain  clear  space  for  working  the  guns.  In 
emigrant  ships,  the  B.  between  the  cabins  are 
frequently  mere  lattice-work. 

Water-tight  B.  are  among  the  improvements 
in  modem  ship-building;  they  are  iron  walls  run- 
ning athwart  the  hold,  as  a  means  of  dividing  it 
into  several  portions;  the  interior  is  thus  cut  off 
into  cells,  each  water-tight  in  reference  to  its 
neighbours.  When  such  a  ship  is  leaking  in  any 
one  of  the  compartments,  there  is  thus  a  chance  that 
the  others  may  be  kept  dry  until  the  damage  is 
repaired.  Most  of  the  large  passenger-steamers  are 
to  some  extent  provided  with  these  bulkheads.  The 
Oreat  Eastern  has  no  less  than  ten  of  them,  extend- 
ing nearly  up  to  the  level  of  the  upper  deck.  The 
presence  of  these  B.  greatly  lessened  the  amount 
of  injury  occasioned  by  the  explosion  on  board  that 
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ship,  on  the  9th  of  September  1859;  seeing  that 
the  disruption  was  thereby  wholly  confined  to  the 
compartment  in  which  it  occurred. 

BULL  (Lat.  hulla,  primarily,  anything  round  or 
EweUing)  was  originally  the  name  of  xbs  capsule 
of  the  seal  appended  to  letters  from  emperors  or 
from  the  pope.  Afterwards,  the  word  was  applied 
to  the  seal,  and  next  to  the  document  itself,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  celebrated  Golden  BuU  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.,  which  was  so  named  from  the  golden 
capsule  appended  to  imperial  letters  and  other 
important  documents  by  the  Byzantine  and  Frank 
emperors  as  early  as  lie  9th  century.  They  are 
issued  by  the  apostolic  chancellor,  and  are  dated 
'from  the  day  of  incarnation,'  whereas  briefs  are 
always  dated  '  from  the  day  of  the  nativity.'  The 
name  is  now  applied  exclusively  to  letters  or  docu- 
ments issued  in  the  name  of  the  pope.  In  cases  of 
granting  favours,  &c.,  the  seal  is  appended  to  the 
open  letter  by  a  yellow  or  red  band  of  sUk ;  but  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  a  gray  hempen  band  is 
used.  All  bulls,  excepting  those  addressed  to  the 
United  Greek  Christians,  are  written  in  Latin  with 
Gothic  letters,  and  on  the  rough  side  of  the  parch- 
ment. See  Brief.  All  bear  the  name  and  title  of 
the  pope — for  example,  Oregorms  Episcopus  Serous 
iServorwm  Dei,  &c.,  is  prefixed;  then  follows  a 
general  introduction,  of  which  the  initial  words  are 
used  to  give  a  distinct  name  to  the  B.,  as  in  the 
examples :  the  B.  Exsurge  Domine,  issued  by  Pope 
Leo  X.  against  Luther  in  1520;  the  B.  In  Ccena 
Domini,  the  celebrated  B.  against  heretics,  often 
re-issued,  since  1536 ;  the  famous  Umgenitus,  or 
B.  against  Quesnel's  writings,  1713;  the  Dominus 
ac  Eedemptor  Noster,  or  B.  for  the  abolition  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits;  the  Ecclesia  Christi,  or  the  B. 
which  completed  the  concordat  with  France  in 
1801 ;  the  De  Salute  Animarum,  or  the  B.  for  the 
regulation  of  the  CathoHo  Church  in  Prussia.  To 
every  B.,  the  leaden  seal  of  the  Church  is  appended, 
bearing  on  the  obverse  the  arms  of  the  pope, 
and  on  the  reverse  his  name.  Bulls  issued  dur- 
ing the  interim  between  the  election  and  consecra- 
tion of  a  pope  have  no  armorial  bearings  on  the 
seal.  A  huMarium  is  a  ooUeotion  of  papal  bulls, 
as  the  BvUarium  Magnum  Somanum  a  Leone 
Magna  ad  Benedictum  XIII.  (19  vols.,  Luxemboui-g, 
1727—1758),  the  B.  Bomanum  (28  vols.,  Kome,  1737 
—1744),  and  the  B.  Benedicti  XIV.  (Mechlin,  1826— 
1827),  and  more  recently,  the  continuation  of  the 
Bullarium  Bomanvm  Magnum  by  Barbeiini  (Vienna, 
1835). — From  the  same  medieval  Latin  word  buXla 
is  derived  the  word  bvUetin  (Italian,  buUetino), 
commonly  applied  to  dispatches  from  generals, 
reports  of  the  health  of  royal  personages,  and  on  the 
continent,  at  least,  to  other  brief  authenticated 
documents,  such  as  those  of  scientific  societies,  the 
best  known  of  which  are  the  bulletins  of  the  St 
Petersburg  and  Belgio  academies.  It  is,  moreover, 
used  as  a  title  for  periodicals,  and,  in  France,  also 
designates  the  sKps  of  paper  on  which  electors 
write  their  votes. 

BULL,  Olb  Borkemann,  a  famous  violinist,  was 
bom  5th  February  1810,  at  Bergen,  in  liTorway. 
No  very  authentic  account  of  Tiim  ia  obtainable.  His 
father,  it  is  said,  attempted  to  coerce  him  into  the 
study  of  theology,  and  would  not  permit  a  musical 
instrument  about  the  house.  This  foolish  treatment 
only  gave  a  more  decisive  character  to  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  boy.  Having  gone  to  the  university 
of  Ohristiauia  in  1828,  he  found  an  opportunity  to 
play  at  a  concert,  where  his  skill  excited  such 
enthusiasm,  that  he  shortly  after  was  offered  the 
situation  of  music-director  in  the  city.  He  accepted 
it,  but  in  the  following  year  went  to  Cassel,  in 


Germany,  to  study  under  Spohr.  After  several 
vicissitudes,  he  came  to  Paris  in  1831,  and  after- 
wards travelled  through  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
During  this  period,  he  developed  his  peculiar  style 
of  playing,  which  was  essentially  that  of  the  school 
of  Paganini.  B.,  however,  vidshed  to  excel  his 
model  in  originality,  and  in  triumphing  over  the 
most  extraordinary  difficulties ;  but  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  follow  the  flight  of  the  great  Italian,  in 
whose  brain  some  capacious  musical  demon  seemed 
to  lurk.  Nevertheless,  he  was  received  in  Italy 
with  prodi^ous  enthusiasm  —  Malibran  herself 
embracing  him  on  the  stage  at  Naples.  In  1886,  he 
visited  ESigland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  subse- 
quently travelled  in  a  professional  capacity  through 
Belgium,  Holland,  Russia,  and  Germany.  After 
a  long  repose,  he  sailed  for  America,  whence  he 
returned  iu  1850 ;  but  he  again  went  out,  and  was  so 
successful,  that  he  thought  of  retiring  from  public 
life.  He  purchased  in  Pennsylvania  125,000  acres  of 
excellent  ground,  and  founded  a  colony  of  Scandi- 
navians. This  turned  out  a  complete  failure,  and 
B.  has  been  again  compelled  to  resume  his  violin. 
He  has  once  more  visited  Europe,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  1860  was  giving  concerts  to  enthusiastic 
audiences  in  Stockholm. 

BULL,  George,  D.D.,  a  learned  prelate  and 
theological  writer,  bom  at  Wells,  Gloucestershire, 
England,  March  25, 1634;  studied  at  Oxford,  whence 
he  retired  in  1649,  having  refused  to  take  the 
commonwealth  oath  imposed  by  the  parliament. 
Receiving  holy  orders,  his  first  charge  was  the  parish 
of  St  George's,  Bristol.  In  1658,  he  obtained  the 
rectory  of  Buddington  St  Mary's,  near  that  city; 
and  in  1662,  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Suddiugton  St  Peter's.  In  1669,  he  published  his 
Harmonia  Apostolica,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
reconcile  the  apostles  Paul  and  James  on  the 
subject  of  justification.  This  work  occasioned  con- 
siderable controversy  among  divines,  and  in  answer, 
B.  published  his  Examen  Ceniurce,  and  Apologia 
pro  Harmonia.  In  1678,  he  was  presented  to  a 
prebend  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  and  made  Rector 
of  Avening,  Gloucestershire.  In  1679,  he  was 
installed  Archdeacon  of  Llandaflf,  and  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Oxford  University.  In  1685, 
he  published  his  Defensio  Fidei  Nicert(B,  against  the 
Arians  and  Sociniaus,  Tritheists  and  SabeUians; 
and  in  1694,  his  Judidum  Ecclesice  Oaiholicm,  for 
which  the  thanks  of  the  whole  French  clergy  were 
sent  to  him  through  the  celebrated  Bossuet.  His 
last  work  was  his  Primitive  and  Apostolical  Tra- 
dition,  &o.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  St  Davids 
in  1705,  and  died  February  17,  1709. 

BU'LLA,  a  genus  of  MoUusca,  which  in  the  older 
systems,  founded  upon  characters  taken  from  the 
shell  alone,  contained  a  heterogeneous  assemblage 
of  species  essentially  very  different.  Some  of  those 
haying  been  removed  to  other  orders,  according  to 
their  organisation,  the  genus 
Buila,  and  the  family  Bmlidce, 
of  which  it  is  the  type,  are 
placed  in  the  order  Tectibran- 
cliiata  of  Cuvier,  an  order  of 
the  class  Gasteropoda  (q.  v.),  and 
of  that  section  of  it  called  Bulla  Anerta 
Monoseia,  having  the  male  and  " 

female  organs  of  sex  combined  in  the  same  indivi- 
dual. The  Bullidce  have  a  convoluted  and  generally 
thin  shell,  which  serves  as  a  covering  and  protection 
for  the  giUs,  and  which  in  some  of  them  is  large 
enough  to  form  a  retreat  for  the  entire  animal,  m 
others,  is  itself  enveloped  in  the  mantle.  This  shell 
forms  a  sort  of  transition  link  betweeh  the  flat  cal- 
careous plate  enclosed  in  the  mantles  of  the  Aplysice 
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or  Sea-hares — ^to  wMoh  B.  is  nearly  allied — and  the 
spiral  shell  of  snails  and  other  such  conchiferous 
moUusks.  The  mouth  of  the  shell  is  large,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  shell,  lyidenins  towards  one 
end,  the  lip  acute.  The  gizzard  of  wie  BnUidce  is 
very  muscular;  and  among  its  thick  coats,  in  many 
species,  are  found  calcareous  bony  plates,  which  being 
moved  against  each  other  by  its  muscles,  serve  to 
grind  down  the  food.  AU  the  species  are  marine, 
some  are  found  on  the  British  coast.  Some,  from 
their  form  and  fragility,  are  popularly  called  Bubble 
Shells,  as  the  British  Bulla  Hydatis. 

BTJ'LLACE  (Prunus  insitiiia),  a  shrub  or  small 
tree,  larger  and  much  less  spiny  than  the  sloe,  but 
very  closely  aUied  to  it,  as  it  is  also  to  the  plum,  so 
that  many  botanists  regard  them  all  as  one  species, 
an  opinion  much  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  varieties  pass  into  each  other  by  imper- 
ceptible gradations.  The  B.  may  be  regarded  as  a 
form  intermediate  between  the  plum  and  the  sloe. 
Its  leaves,  however,  are  generally  broader  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length  than  those  of  either  of  these, 
and  its  fruit-stalks  more  frequently  in  pairs;  it 
differs  also  from  both  of  them  in  its  downy  fruit- 
stalks,  and  in  having  the  under  side  of  its  leaves 
permanently  downy.  The  flowers  are  rather  larger 
than  even  those  of  the  plum ;  the  fruit  is  larger 
than  the  sloe,  generally  globose,  and,  although  it 
partakes  in  some  degree  both  of  the  acidity  and  the 
roughness  of  the  sloe,  it  is  not  unpleasant,  especially 
after  having  been  mellowed  by  frosts,  and  makes 
exceUeut  pies  or  tarts.  '  A  bullace-pie  is  a  standing 
dish  at  the  harvest-home  supper  in  the  south  of 
England,  only  it  requires  rather  more  sugar  than 
the  housewife  is  always  willing  to  allow.'  The  B. 
is  common  in  hedges,  coppices,  and  banks  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  rare  m 
Scotland. 

BU'LL-BAITISTG,  a  barbarous  sport,  once  very 
popular  m  England,  and  in  which  aU  classes  of 
society  equally  delighted,  but  now,  through  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation,  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
lowest,  and  rare  even  among  them.  It  consists  in 
causing  a  bull  to  be  attacked  by  dogs;  and  in 
order  that  the  bull  might  be  made  as  furious  as 
possible,  his  nose  was  sometimes  blown  full  of 
beaten  pepper  before  he  was  turned  loose.  Another 
form  of  this  sport  was  to  fasten  the  bull  to  a  stake, 
by  a  rope  of  some  yards  long,  and  to  send  bull-dogs 
against  him,  one  at  a  time,  which  were  trained  to 
seize  him  by  the  nose,  and  when  this  was  accom- 
plished, it  was  called  pinning  the  bull.  But  no  small 
part  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  spectators  was  derived 
from  the  success  with  which  the  attacks  of  the  dogs 
were  met  by  the  bull  lowering  his  head  to  the 
ground,  and  receiving  them  on  his  horns,  often 
tossing  them  to  a  great  distance.  In  some  places, 
B.  took  place  regularly  as  a  sort  of  annual  festival, 
and  funds  were  sometimes  left  to  provide  for  it. 
King  James  I.  of  England  greatly  delighted  in 
this  sport.  When  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  of 
Prussia  visited  England,  before  his  accession  to  the 
empire,  he  was  present  at  a  boxing-match  and  a 
B.,  which  were  got  up  to  shew  him  English  tastes. 

An  equally  barbarous  sport,  termed  Bull-running, 
was  formerly  practised  at  Stamford  and  Tutbury, 
where  men  and  women  took  the  place  of  dogs, 
maddened  the  bull  with  hideous  noise,  and  then 
pursued  it  with  'bull-clubs,'  till  the  unfortunate 
animal  expired  beneath  the  blows  of  its  brutal 
assailants. 

BTJ'LL-DOG,  a  kind  of  dog  which  is  regarded 
as  peculiarly  English,  but  concerning  which  it  is 
doubted  whether  it  has  existed  as  a  distinct  race, 
at  least  from  the  Koman  era,  or  has  more  recently 
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sprung  up,  as  a  variety  of  the  mastiff,  or  a  cross 
between  the  mastiff  and  sonle  other  breed.  Buffon, 
indeed,  represents  the  B.  as  the  parent  race,  and 
the  mastiff  as  derived  from  it,  but  this  opinion  is 
generally  rejected  as  erroneous.  The  B.  has  been 
regarded  as  a  distinct  species  by  some  naturalists, 
and  named  Canis  Anglicus,  O.  laniarius,  &c.  It  is 
much  smaller  than  the  mastiff,  but  is  very  strong 


Bull-dog. 

and  muscular.  The  breadth  of  muzzle  is  greater 
than  in  the  mastiff,  and  the  head  is  very  large, 
almost  appearing  as  of  disproportionate  size  to  the 
body.  '  The  forehead  sinks  between  the  eyes,  and 
the  line  of  the  nose  rises  again  at  a  considerable 
angle;  the  lower  jaw  projects  beyond  the  upper, 
often  shewing  the  teeth,  which  altogether,  with  the 
frequent  redness  about  the  eyehds,  produces  a  most 
forbidding  aspect;  the  ears  are  partially  drooping, 
unless  the  terrier  blood  is  crossed  in  the  animal, 
and  the  tail  is  carried  high.'  The  hair  is  short,  and 
the  tail  taper,  and  not  bushy.  The  present  breed  is 
commonly  ochry  or  reddish  buff,  with  the  nose  and 
chops  alone  black;  but  a  brindled  breed  formerly 
prevailed,  which  was  often  exported  to  the  conti- 
nent for  strengthening  the  packs  of  wolf  and  boar 
hounds.  The.B.  is  seldom  to  be  seen  except  in 
the  company  of  persons  who  delight  in  dog-fighting 
and  other  barbarous  sports.  It  was  formerly  much 
employed  in  buU-baiting,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  savage  fero- 
city, and  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  retains  its 
hold,  as  if  its  jaws  were  locked,  and  it  could  not  let 
go.  It  will  hang  to  the  jaw  or  nose  of  a  bull, 
although  lifted  from  the  ground.  Colonel  Hamilton 
Smith  says  he  has  seen  one  '  pinning  an  American 
bison,  and  holding  his  nose  down,  tiU  the  animal 
gradually  brought  forward  its  hind  feet,  and,  crush- 
ing the  dog  to  death,  tore  his  muzzle  out  of  the 
fangs,  most  dreadfully  mangled.'  The  B.  is  also 
bold  enough  to  attack  any  ammal,  however  superior 
in  size  and  strength. 

The  Bttll-tbkmee  is  probably  a  mere  variety  of 
the  B.,  or  a  cross  between  the  B.  and  the  terrier. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  B.,  more  lively,  'and,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  ferocious.'  The  ears  are  always 
pointed ;  the  coloiu-  is  very  commonly  white,  with 
some  black  about  the  head.  It  is  unrivalled  in 
rat-catching. 

BTJLLER,  Chakles,  bom  in  Calcutta  in  1806, 
was  a  gentleman  whose  name  falls  to  be  recorded 
more  on  account  of  the  hopes  which  his  death  in 
1848  disappointed,  than  for  the  performances  of  his 
life.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge, 
at  both  of  which  he  distinguished  himself,  and 
for  a  time  studied  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  had 
Mr  Thomas  Carlyle  for  one  of  Es  tutors.  He  was 
called  to  the  English  bar  in  1830,  and  entering 
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parliament  before  the  Reform  Bill,  continued  a 
member  of  the  Lower  House  till  his  death.  He  waa 
BtUl  but  a  rising  man  when  he  died.  In  politics,  a 
philosophical  radical,  he  occupied  successively  the 
posts  of  Judge-advocate-general  and  President  of 
the  Poor-law  Commission  under  Whig  governments. 
The  interest  taken  in  his  career,  and  nis  popularity, 
were,  it  would  seem,  largely  owing  to  his  amiability 
and  accomplishments  for  society. 

BU'LLET  is  the  leaden  projectile  discharged 
from  a  musket,  fowliag-piece,  pistol,  or  similar 
weapon.  When  the  smooth-bore  muskets  alone 
were  used  by  British  infantry,  the  bullets  were 
made  by  casting.  Molten  lead  was  poured  into 
moulds;  and  the  moulds  were  dipped  in  cold 
water,  to  hasten  the  aolidifioatiou  of  the  lead. 
The  moulds  were  cooled  after  every  few  times 
of  using;  and  the  lead  was  heated  only  just  to 
the  degree  for  maintaining  fluidity.  At  present, 
however,  bullets  are  made  more  expeditiously,  and 
more  truly  spherical  in  form,  by  a  compressing 
machine,  invented  by  Mr  George  Napier.  The 
lead  is  first  fashioned  into  a  rod  about  a  yard 
long  by  five  or  six  eighths  of  an  inch  thick;  this 
rod  is  passed  between  roUers  to  condense  it ;  then 
between  other  rollers  to  press  it  into  a  row 
of  nearly  globular  pieces;  then  a  spherical  die 
gives  the  proper  form  to  each  of  these  pieces ; 
and,  lastly,  a  treadle- worked  punch  separates  them 
into  bullets.  With  one  of  these  machines,  and 
two  dies,  nine  boys  can  make  40,000  bullets  in 
a  day. 

Spherical  bullets  for  the  old  muskets,  carbines, 
and  pistols  varied  from  14  to  20  to  the  pound,  and 
from  0'60  to  0-68  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  There 
is  a  particular  ratio,  depending  on  the  specific 
gravity  of  lead,  by  which  the  number  to  the  pound 
wiU  give  the  diameter,  or  vice  versA. 

Such  bullets  are,  however,  becoming  every  year 
less  and  less  used  in  the  army,  being  superseded  by 
other  forms  better  suited  for  rifles.  These  forms 
are  singularly  numerous.  Eobins's  B.  was  egs- 
shaped,  with  the  centre  of  gravity  at  the  larger  eS; 


Minie  and  Enfield  BuUets. 

Beauf  oy's  was  ovoid,  with  a  hemispherical  cavity  at 
one  end ;  Manton's  was  a  spherical  ball  put  into 
a  wooden  cup,  with  projections  on  the  exterior; 
Greener's  waa  oval,  with  a  plug  of  mixed  metal 
driven  into  a  hole  barely  large  enough  for  it ;  Nor- 
ton's, Delvigne's,  Minig's,  and  others,  are,  or  were, 
of  various  elongated  shapes,  mostly  with  some  kind 
of  plug,  which,  driven  into  the  lead  by  the  force  of 
the  explosion,  causes  it  to  fiU  up  the  grooves  in  the 
rifling  of  the  barrel.  This  expanding  or  dilating 
action  has  been  claimed  by  many  inventors;  but 
the  government,  in  1857,  awarded  Mr  Greener 
£1000,  as  the  person  who  had  practically  solved 
the  difficulty  as  far  back  as  1836.  The  buUets  for 
the  Enfield  rifles  are  now  made  with  extraordinary 
speed,  by  machinery  of  beautiful  construction.  The 
machine  draws  in  a  coil  of  leaden  rod,  unwinds  it, 
outs  it  to  the  required   length,,  stamps   out   the 


bullets  with  steel  dies,  di'ops  them  into  boxes, 
and  conveys  them  away.  Each  machine,  with 
its  four  dies,  makes  7000  bullets  per  hour;  and 
four  such  machines,  in  an  easy  day's  work,  turn 
out  300,000  bullets.  So  nearly  are  the  machines 
automatic,  that  one  man  can  attend  them  all. 
Other  machines,  attended  by  children,  produce 
an  equal  number  of  little  boxwood  plugs  for  filling 
the  cavity  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  bullet.  To 
what  degree  the  MiniS,  Enfield,  and  other  bullets 
differ,  w3l  be  briefiy  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
accounts  of  the  rifles  to  which  they  belong. 

BULLET -TREE,  or  BULLY -TREE,  a  tree 
found  in  Guiana,  and  valued  for  its  wood,  which 
is  solid,  heavy,  close-grained,  and  durable,  and  also 
for  its  fruit,  which  is  a  drupe  about  the  size  of  a 
cherry,  and  very  delicious.  It  is  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  genus  Mimusops  (natural  order  Sapotacece, 
q.  v.). 

BU'LLBTIN.     See  Bull. 

BU'LL-FIGHT.  Combats  of  men  with  bulls, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  public,  were  common 
in  Greece,  particularly  in  Thessaly,  and  in  Rome 
under  the  emperors,  though  in  later  times  they 
were  forbidden  both  by  emperors  and  popes.  They 
are  still  a  favourite  pastime  in  Spaia  and  Mexico. 
In  Spain,  they  were  abolished  by  Charles  IV. ;  but 
Joseph,  Napoleon's  brother,  re-established  them,  out 
of  pohoy,  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  population  being 
passionately  fond  of  the  sport.  The  most  magnifi- 
cent bull-fights  were  at  one  time  instituted  by  the 
monarchs  themselves ;  at  present,  both  in  the  capital 
and  in  the  larger  towns  of  Spain,  they  are  held  either 
as  private  speculations,  or  for  the  benefit  of  public 
institutions.  In  Madrid,  the  bull-fighting  season 
commences  in  April,  and  lasts  until  November.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  there  is  at  least  one  afternoon  in  every 
week  devoted  to  the  sport.  The  proceeds  go  to  the 
funds  of  the  General  Hospital.  The  fights  take  place 
in  a  kind  of  circus,  called  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  round 
which  the  seats  rise  one  above  another,  like  the 
steps  of  a  stair,  with  a  tier  of  boxes  over  them.  The 
Plaza  is  capable  of  containing  from  10,000  to  12,000 
people,  who  pay  a  high  price  of  admission,  consider- 
ing the  rate  of  wages  in  Spain ;  and  aU  go  attired  in 
their  best  to  the  spectacle.  The  best  Andalusian 
buUs  are  bred  at  Utrera,  the  best  Castilian  ones 
on  the  Jarama,  near  Aranjuez.  The  latter  are  the 
breed  usually  chosen  for  fight  in  Madrid.  They  are 
fiercer  and  more  active,  but  inferior  in  strength  to 
British  animals.  The  horses  engaged  in  the  con- 
flicts are  worthless  brutes,  fit  only  for  the  knacker. 
The  men  employed  in  the  fight  are  generally  those 
who  have  been  bred  to  it  as  a  profession,  but  occa- 
sionally amateurs  may  take  part  in  it.  The  B. 
has  been  described  as  a  tragedy  in  three  acts. 
The  principal  performers  in  the  first  are  the  pka- 
dores;  in  the  second,  the  chulos  are  the  only  actors ; 
the  third  and  last  act  devolves  solely  on  the  mata- 
dor. The  picadores  are  all  mounted,  dressed  like 
Spanish  knights  of  the  olden  time,  and  armed  with 
a  lance ;  they  take  up  their  position  in  the  middle 
of  the  circus,  opposite  the  buU-staUs.  The  chmlos, 
who  are  on  foot,  are  gay  with  ribbons,  and  wear 
very  bright-coloured  cloaks  ;  they  distribute  them- 
selves in  the  space  between  the  barriers.  The 
matador,  or  chief  combatant,  is  also  on  foot.  He  is 
handsomely  dressed,  and  holds  in  the  right  hand  a 
naked  sword,  in  the  left  the  muleta,  a  small  stick, 
with  a  piece  of  scarlet-coloured  silk  attached.  On  a 
sign  given  by  the  chief  magistrate,  a  buU  is  let  out 
from  the  stalls ;  the  picadores  stand  ready  in  the 
arena  waiting  hia  charge.  With  a  brave  bull,  they 
fijid  all  their  skill  requisite  in  acting  on  the  defen- 
sive ;  with  a  cowardly  one,  they  act  on  the  offensive  • 
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and  should  their  stabs  be  ineffectual  in  rousing  the 
animal  to  the  req^uisite  fury,  the  poor  beast  is  hooted 
by  the  crowd,  and  ultimately  stabbed  ingloriously 
in  the  spine.  Whenever  a  horse  is  wounded,  the 
rider  betakes  himself  to  flight ;  and  when  either  the 
above  casualty  happens^  or  a  pkador  is  thrown,  the 
chvlos  rush  in,  and  attract  the  buU  by  their  cloais, 
saving  themselves,  if  need  be,  by  leaping  over  the 
palisade  which  encloses  the  circus.  At  the  same 
time,  another  picador  caUs  off  the  bull's  attention  to 
himself  by  shouting.  When  the  bull  begins  to  flag, 
the  picadores  are  succeeded  by  the  chvlos,  who  bring 
with  them  the  handmMas — i  e.,  barbed  darts  about 
two  feet  long,  ornamented  with  coloured  paper-flags, 
which  they  stick  into  the  neck  of  the  animal  Some- 
times these  darts  have  crackers  attached  to  them, 
the  explosion  of  which  makes  the  bull  furious.  The 
matador  now  enters  alone  to  complete  the  tragic 
business.  As  soon  as  the  bull's  eye  catches  the 
mvlela,  he  generally  rushes  blindly  at  it ;  and  then 
the  nudador,  if  he  is  well  skilled,  dexterously 
plunges  the  sword  '  between  the  left  shoulder  and 
the  blade,'  and  the  animal  drops  dead  at  his  feet. 
The  victorious  matador  is  greeted  with  acclama- 
tions, and  not  less  so  the  bull,  should  he  wound 
or  even  kill  the  mMador,  in  which  case  another 
matador  steps  forth  into  the  arena ;  but  human  life 
is  rarely  sacrificed.  Eight  or  ten  bulls  are  often 
despatched  iu  a  single  day ;  twenty  nainutes  being 
about  the  time  usually  taken  to  slay  one. 

In  Madrid,  in  June  1833,  99  bulls  were  kiUed  in 
the  course  of  a  single  week.  Bull-fighters  are 
regarded  as  the  lowest  class  in  Spain.  They  are 
very  ignorant  and  superstitious  ;  and  those  who  are 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  die  without  confession,  are 
denied  burial  rites. 

BU'LL-PIlirCH  (Pyrrhula  vulgaris),  a  bird  of  the 
great  family  of  Fringillidce  (q[.  v.),  a  little  larger  than 
the  common  linnet,  and  of  a  genus  closely  allied  to 
the  Grosbeaks  and  Crossbills.  The  genus  is  particu- 
larly characterised  by  the  short,  thick,  rounded  bill, 
of  which  the  sides  are  inflated  and  bulging,  and  the 
tip  of  the  upper  mandible  overhangs  that  of  the 
lower  one.     The  B.  is  a  bird  of  very  soft  and  dense 
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plumage,  of  a  delicate  bluish-gray  colour  above,  the 
imder  parts  of  a  bright  tile-red,  the  crown  of  the 
head  and  the  beak  jet  black,  which  colour  also 
appears  in  the  greater  wing  and  tail  coverts,  in  the 
qmUs,  and  in  the  tail-feathers;  the  wings  are  crossed 
by  a  conspicuous  white  bar.  The  colours  of  the 
female  are  less  bright  than  those  of  the  male.  The 
tail  of  the  B.  is  almost  even.  This  bird  is  not 
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unfrequent  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  south  of 
Scotland;  and  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
from  the  south  of  Norway  to  the  Mediterranean, 
extending  eastward  throughout  Asia,  even  to  Japan. 
It  frequents  woods  and  gardens,  biulds  its  nest  in 
trees  or  bushes  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  feeds 
chiefly  on  seeds  and  berries  in  winter,  and  in  spring 
is  excessively  destructive  to  the  buds  of  fruit-trees 
in  those  localities  in  which  it  is  abundant,  selecting 
the  flower-buds,  and  apparently  finding  them  the 
most  palatable  of  all  food.  Selby  says :  'I  have 
known  a  pair  of  these  birds  to  strip  a  considerable 
sized  plimi-tree  of  every  bud  in  the  space  of  two 
days.'  On  this  account,  gardeners  are  sometimes 
compelled  to  wage  war  against  the  bull-finch. 

The  song  of  this  birjj  in  a  wild  state,  is  very 
simple,  and  has  no  particular  quality  to  recommend 
it ;  but  it  is  remarkably  susceptible  of  improvement 
by  education;  and  trained  bull-finches  of  superior 
acquirements  are  sold  at  a  very  considerable  price. 
Some  of  these  birds  learn  to  whistle  an  air  very 
accurately,  and  with  a  power  and  variety  of  inton- 
ation far  exceeding  their  natural  son^  The  ability 
to  whistle  several  airs  well,  is  rare.  The  training  of 
these  birds  is  a  work  both  of  time  and  trouble :  it 
is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Germany.  Not  less  than 
nine  months  of  training  are  requisite :  it  begins 
when  the  bird  is  a  mere  nestling,  and  must  be  care- 
fully continued  till  after  the  first  moulting ;  for  it 
is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  all  which  has  been 
previously  acquired  is  very  apt  to  be  lost  at  that 
time,  or  is  afterwards  so  imperfectly  remembered 
that  the  bird  is  of  little  value.  The  B.  is  capable 
of  very  strong  attachment  to  those  who  feed  and 
caress  it,  and  often  becomes  so  thoroughly  domesti- 
cated as  to  exhibit  no  desire  for  liberty. — Curious 
variations  of  plumage  are  sometimes  observed  in 
it. — Other  species  of  the  genus  Pyrrhvla  are  known, 
natives  of  different  parts  of  the  world ;  and  in  this 
genus  some  ornithologists  include  Gorytlvas  of 
Cuvier,  of  which  one  species,  the  Pine-finch  (q.  v.), 
or  Pine  Grosbeak,  is  a  native  of  Britain. 

BU'LL-PEGG  {Rana  pipiens),  a  species  of  frog 
(q.  V.)  found  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  but  chiefly  abundant  in  the  southern  states. 
It  is  of  a  large  size,  eight  to  twelve  inches  long, 
of  an  oHve-green  colour,  clouded  with  black.  It 
receives  its  name  from  the  remarkable  loudness  of 
its  voice,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  bellowing 
of  a  distant  bull,  and  comes  in  as  a  hollow  bass  in 
the  frog  concerts  which  take  place  in  the  evening 
and  all  night  long  in  marshy  places  in  America. 
Its  voice  can  be  distinctly  heard  at  a  distance  of 
forty  or  fifty  yards.  It  sits  for  hours  during  the 
day,  basking  in  the  sun,  near  the  margin  of  o, 
stream,  into  which  it  plunges  with  a  great  leap  on 
the  least  appearance  of  danger.  It  does  not  confine 
itself  to  insect  and  molluscous  food,  like  smaller 
frogs,  but  is  said  to  be  partial  to  young  ducks,  and 
to  swallow  them  entire.  Audubon  says  '  its  flesh  is 
tender,  white,  and  affords  excellent  eating,'  the 
hind  less,  however,  being  the  only  part  used  for 
food.  He  adds  that  these  parts  make  excellent  bait 
for  the  larger  cat-fish,  and  that  he  has  generally 
used  the  gun  for  procuring  them,  loading  with  very 
small  shot. 

BU'LLHEAD,     RIVER    BULLHEAD,    or 

MILLER'S  THUMB  [Oottus  Oobio),  a  small  fish, 
abundant  in  clear  rivers  and  streams,  in  some  parts 
of  the  British  Islands,  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  and  in  the  north  of  Asia.  It  seldom 
exceeds  four  or  five  inches  in  length ;  is  of  a  dark 
brown  colour  on  the  upper  parts,  and  white 
beneath;  has  rather  large  fms,  with  rays  slightly 
produced  into  spines  and  prettily  spotted;  and  m 
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general  appearance  ia  not  unlike  the  gurnards  (q.  v.). 
It  is,  however,  generally  regarded  as  a  disagreeable 
object  to  the  sight,  on  account  of  the  great  size  and 
depressed  form  of  its  head,  from  which  it  derives  its 
English  names;  the  name,  Miller's  Thumb,  alluding 
to  Qie  broad  rounded  form  which  the  last  joint  of 


Bullhead. 

the  thumb  of  a  miller  used  to  acquire  in  times 
when  machinery  was  ruder  than  now,  by  its  con- 
tinual employment  in  testing  the  quality  of  the 
flour  produced,  and  in  turning  it  over  on  the  fingers 
for  inspection,  that  it  might  be  known  if  the  mill 
was  doing  its  work  well.  The  appearance  of  the  B. 
is  rendered  stDl  more  unattractive  by  the  entire 
absence  of  scales,  a  characteristic  of  the  genus  to 
which  it  belongs,  the  whole  body  and  head  being 
covered  with  a  soft  skin.  Yet  it  is  said  to  be  of  a 
very  delicate  flavour,  and  in  some  countries  is  much 
sought  after  as  an  article  of  food.  Its  flesh,  when 
boiled,  is  reddish,  like  that  of  the  salmon.  Izaak 
Walton  speaks  of  angling  for  the  B.,  and  in  his 
pleasant  quaint  style  describes  the  habits  of  the  fish : 
'  He  does  usually  dweU  and  hide  himself  in  holes, 
or  amongst  stones  in  clear  water,  and  in  very  hot 
days  win  lie  a  long  time  very  stUl,  and  sun  himself, 
and  wiU  be  easy  to  be  seen  upon  any  flat  stone,  or 
any  gravel,  at  which  time  he  will  suffer  an  angler  to 
put  a  hook  baited  with  a  small  worm  very  near  into 
his  mouth,  and  he  never  refuses  to  bite,  nor  indeed 
to  be  caught,  with  the  worst  of  anglers.' — The  other 
British  species  of  the  genus  Gottua  (q.  v.)  are  marine. 
The  name  B.  is  not  usually  given  to  any  of  them. 
A  sea-flsh  of  a  nearly  allied  genus  (Aspidophorus)  is 
sometimes  called  the  Armed  ,BniJ.HEAD ;  it  is  also 
known  as  the  Pogob  (q.  v.). — The  Kiver  B.  differs 
from  the  marine  species  of  the  same  genus,  in  having 
only  one  short  spine  on  each  side  of  the  head,  on  the 
preoperculum. 

BULLIKGEE,  Henry,  the  friend  of  ZwingU, 
and  one  of  the  chief  reformers  in  Switzerland,  was 
bom  at  Bremgarten,  in  the  canton  of  Aaigau,  July 
18,  1504.  He  studied  at  Cologne,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Luther;  and  during 
the  year  1527,  he  attended  the  theological  exposi- 
tions of  Zwingli,  and  went  along  with  the  latter  to 
the  religious  conference  held  at  Bern  in  1528,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  reformation  of  the  canton. 
In  1529,  he  married  Anna  Adlischwyler,  formerly  a 
mm,  who  bore  him  eleven  children.  By  a  powerful 
sermon  which  he  preached  at  Bremgarten,  on  Whit- 
sunday 1529,  B.  induced  his  whole  congregation  to 
make  a  profession  of  Protestantism.  Li  1531,  he 
was  compelled  by  the  Cathohc  party  to  flee  from  the 
canton,  and  went  to  Zurich,  where,  in  the  following 
year,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  prinoipeS 
church.  In  the  controversy  on  the  eucharist  and 
the  affairs  of  the  Anabaptists,  B.  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  integrity  and  moderation;  and  in  his 
house  at  Zurich  several  German  theologians,  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  country,  were  hospitably 
sheltered.  He  took  part  in  drawing  up  the  first 
Helvetic  Confession  at  Basel,  in  1536,  and  in 
establishing  a  close  relation  between  the  Swiss  and 
Anglican  Churches.    He  died  September  17, 1575. 


His  writings  are  numerous.  The  most  important 
is  a  History  of  the  Beformation,  which  was  first 
published  at  Zurich,  1838.  His  sermons  (translated) 
have  also  been  recently  published  at  Cambridge  by 
the  Parker  Society. 

BU'LLION  usually  means  imooined  gold  and 
silver,  in  bars  or  other  masses ;  but  in  discussions  on 
the  currency,  the  term  is  frequently  employed  to 
signify  the  precious  metals  coined  and  uncoined. 
The  origin  of  the  word  B.  in  its  present  sense,  as 
weU  as  that  of  the  !Prenoh  Billon  (q.  v.),  and  the 
corresponding  Spanish  vdlon,  seems  to  be  as  follows : 
B.  originally  meant  the  mint,  where  the  alloy  for 
the  comage  was  prepared,  and  the  coin  stamped 
(either  from  the  Lat.  hulla,  a  round  boss  or  stud,  or 
stamp ;  or  from  the  verb  bullare,  to  boU  or  bubble) ; 
and  hence  it  came  in  England  to  signify  the  standard 
metal  of  which  the  corns  are  made.  In  France, 
where  the  kings  debased  the  currency  much  more 
than  ever  took  place  in  England,  billon,  the  mint, 
came  to  signify  the  base  mixture  issued  therefrom. 

It  is  a  question  not  yet  satisfactorily  settled,  how 
far  any  great  increase  in  the  supply  of  B.  has  that 
effect  in  lessening  the  value  of  money,  and  con- 
sequently raising  prices,  which  has  always  been 
very  naturally  attributed  to  it.  It  may  indeed  be 
maintained  with  some  plausibUity,  that  if  B.  were 
capable  of  being  produced  to  such  an  extent 
beyond  the  actual  demand  for  it  as  to  glut  the 
market,  it  would  cease  to  be  that  general  standard 
of  money  value  which  it  has  become,  just  because 
it  is  of  all  others  the  article  which  is  steadiest 
in  requiring  a  certain  outlay  of  labour  to  pro- 
duce it.  Rises  in  prices  have  accompanied  large 
suppKes  of  gold,  but  they  have  also  accompanied 
large  supplies  of  other  commodities  indicative  of 
a  great  increase  in  riches.  It  is  certain  that  great 
increases  in  the  supply  of  B.  do  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  goods,  glut  the  maj-ket.  For  some 
years  past,  the  supply  of  gold,  owing  to  the  new 
fields  opened  in  America  and  Australia,  has  been 
quadrupled,  with  certainly  no  more  influence  on 
prices  than  what  a  general  increase  in  prosperity 
might  cause.  There  is,  it  will  be  observed,  this 
great  difference  between  gold  and  other  commodi- 
ties, that  besides  what  may  be  within  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  there  is  a  great  mass  which  has  been 
accumulating  for  thousands  of  years  in  the  possession 
of  mankind,  which  comes  forth  as  it  is  wanted.  A 
few  millions  of  tons  of  iron,  or  bales  of  cotton, 
beyond  the  usual  annual  average,  would  perhaps 
add  a  hundred  per  cent,  to  the  available  quantity  for 
consumption;  but  a  few  miUions  of  pounds  worth 
of  gold,  having  to  be  counted  with  all  the  gold  in 
existence  in  the  world,  makes  a  scarcely  perceptible 
addition  to  the  stock. 

The  term  B.  is  in  this  country  associated  with  the 
memorable  Btolion  Report  of  1810.  In  the  year 
1797,  by  what  was  called  the  Restriction  Act  (see 
Bank),  the  Bank  of  England  was  restrained  from 
paying  its  notes  in  gold.  There  thus  came  to  be 
two  separate  and  independent  currencies  in  the 
country — one  of  B.,  the  other  of  paper.  They  came 
to  differ  in  value  from  each  other  so  much  that  in 
the  year  1813,  gold,  of  which  the  mint  price  was 
i£3,  17s.  lOd  per  ounce,  was  actually  worth,  in  bank 
paper,  £5,  10«.,  or,  in  other  words,  the  one-pound 
bank-note  was  worth  14s.  2d.  There  were  various 
opinions  on  the  cause  of  this  difference.  Some  people 
simply  said,  that  gold  was  dear,  taking  paper  as  the 
standard  of  value;  others  said,  it  was  owing  to 
our  exports  not  balancing  our  imports ;  others,  to 
too  great  facilities  in  discounting,  by  which  money 
was  advanced  on  bad  security;  and  in  general,  it 
was  held,  that  there  could  be  no  over-issue  of  paper- 
money,  if  it  was  backed   by  good  security,  and 
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employed  only  for  genuine  transactions,  and  not  in 
fictitious  credits.  In  the  meantime,  the  select  com- 
mittee on  the  high  price  of  gold  B.,  had  been 
■wishing  to  get,  not  through  theories  or  speculations 
but  through  actual  facts,  at  the  truth.  The  ■work  of 
the  conmuttee  ■was  chiefly  conducted  by  Mr  Horner, 
aided  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  a  young  man ;  and 
both  of  them  entered  on  the  task  ■without  any  pre- 
possession, and  the  desire  to  find  the  truth.  They 
estabhshed  the  conclusion,  among  other  important 
truths,  that  paper-money  is  always  liable  to  be  over- 
issued, and  consequently  depreciated,  imless  it  be 
at  all  times  immediately  convertible  into  gold,  and 
the  monetary  policy  of  the  empire  ■was  subse- 
quently established  on  this  principle.  A  full  analysis 
of  the  B.  report  ■will  be  found  in  Maoleod's  JJic- 
tionary  of  Political  Economy. 

BULL'S  EYE,  among  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  is  a 
sort  of  smaD.  piilley  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  ■with  a 
rope  spHoed  round  the  outer  edge,  and  another 
sliding  through  a  hole  in  the  centre. — ^B.  E.,  in  rifle 
practice,  is  the  small  black  centre  ■within  the  circle 
on  the  target.    See  Rhle  Peaotice. 

BULL  TROUT  [Sahno  Eriox  or  8.  gi-isms),  a 
fish  nearly  allied  to  the  salmon,  and  like  it,  migra- 
tory in  its  habits,  ascending  rivers,  in  ■which  it 
deposits  its  spa^wn,  but  living  chiefly  in  the  sea.  It 
occurs  in  many  of  the  rivers  of  Britain,  but  is 
'probably  better  kno^wn  in  the  Tweed  than  else- 
where,' being  'there  as  abundant  as  the  salmon' 
(Yarrdl).     It   is  often  called  the  Geay   Tkout, 


Bull  Trout. 

sometimes  simply  the  Gkay,  and  is  the  Sewest  of 
the  Welsh  rivers.  It  sometimes  attains  the  weight 
of  20  lbs.,  although  it  is  more  commonly  under  15 
lbs.  ■weight.  It  is  less  elegant  in  form  than  the 
salmon ;  the  head  and  nape  of  the  neck  are  thicker 
in  proportion;  and  the  tail,  beyond  the  adipose  fin, 
is  more  bulky  and  muscular ;  the  tail  fin  is  square 
at  the  end  in  young  fish  (in  some  places  called 
wJiitlings),  and  in  older  ones,  becomes  convex  by  the 
elongation  of  the  central  rays,  whence  the  name 
roundtail  sometimes  given  to  this  species.  The 
scales  are  rather  smaller  than  those  of  a  salmon  of 
equal  size,  and  the  coloiur  is  less  bright ;  the  males 
in  the  spawning  season  being  reddish  bro^wn,  the 
females  blackish  gray ;  at  other  times  the  general 
colour  is  like  that  of  the  salmon  trout.  The  B.  T. 
agrees  ■with  the  salmon  in  having  only  a  few  teeth 
on  the  most  anterior  part  of  the  vomer  (the  bone 
■which  runs  do^wn  the  centre  of  the  palate);  whUe 
the  salmon  trout,  the  common  trout,  and  the  great 
lake-trout,  have  a  long  line  of  teeth  there:  the 
teeth  are  larger  and  stronger  than  those  of  the 
salmon;  there  are  differences  also  in  the  form  of 
the  giU-oovers.  To  anglers,  the  B.  T.  is  next  to  the 
salmon  as  a  prize,  and  by  many  is  mistaken  for  it. 
The  flesh  is  paler  m  colour,  coarser,  ■with  much  less 
flavour,  and  is  much  less  esteemed — The  name 
B.  T.  has  been  also  given  to  the  Httcho  (Sakm 
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Hucho),  or  salmon  of  the  Danube,  ■which  some- 
times attains  the  size  of  30,  or,  it  is  said,  even  of 
GO  lbs. 

BULOW,  Feied.  Wilh.  vost,  a  famous  Prussian 
general  in  the  war  of  liberation,  was  born  in  1755, 
entered  the  army  young,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself.  When  Prussia  declared  war  ■with  France 
in  1813,  it  was  B.  that  commanded  in  the  first 
successful  encounter  ■with  the  French  at  Mbckern, 
April  5,  and  revived  the  self-confidence  of  the  army 
after  the  adverse  battle  of  Liitzen.  His  victories 
over  Oudinot  and  Ney  at  Grossbeeren  and  Denne- 
■witz,  saved  Berlin,  and  inflicted  severe  loss  on  the 
enemy.  He  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  and  by  taking  possession  of  Montmartre, 
finished  the  campaign  of  1814.  The  king  acknow- 
ledged his  services  by  an  estate  worth  £30,000,  and 
the  title  of  Count  Denne-witz.  In  the  campaign  of 
1815,  he  joined  Blucher  by  forced  marches,  and 
headed  the  column  that  first  came  to  the  aid  of 
Wellington  at  Waterloo.  He  died  at  Konigsberg, 
11th  January  1818. 

BU'LRUSH,  an  English  popular  name  for  large 
rush-like  or  reed-like  plants  gro^wing  in  marshes, 
not  very  strictly  limited 
to  any  particular  kind. 
Some  authors  employ  it 
in  a  restricted  sense  as 
the  designation  of  plants 
of  the  genus  Typha,  also 
known  as  Cat's -tail  or 
Reed-mace.  See  Typha. 
It  is  perhaps  more  com- 
monly restricted  to  large 
species  of  the  genus  Sdr- 
pus  (q.  v.),  also  called 
Club-rush,  and  particu- 
larly to  8.  lacustris,  a 
common  British  plant, 
found  also  in  aU  the 
northern  parts  of  the 
world,  growing  about  the 
muddy  margins  of  lakes 
and:  ponds,  ■with  a  creep- 
ing root  and  round  s^ems 
varying  from  2  to  8  feet 
in  height,  which  are 
almost  leafless,  and  bear 
their  flowers  in  compound  g^j^^,^  (^^^  Ucustris) : 
umbels  of  sniall  brown  „,  top  of  stem  and  flowers ; 
spikelets    on    then:    side.  j,  a  single  floret. 

The  root  is  astringent  and 

diiuretic,  and  was  formerly  employed  in  medicine ; 
but  the  stems  are  the  most  useful  part  of  the 
plant,  being  much  employed  for  maldng  chair- 
bottoms,  mats,  &c. ;  also  by  coopers  for  filling  up 
spaces  between  the  seams  of  casks,  to  which  pur- 
pose their  spongy  nature  particularly  adapts  them, 
and  not  unfrequently  for  thatching  cottages. 

BU'LTI,  or  LI'TTLE  TI'BET,  a  territory  lying 
on  the  Upper  Indus  beyond  the  Himalaya,  and 
forming  a  sort  of  debatable  land  between  India 
and  Tatary.  It  is  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
Valley  of  Cashmere,  with  which  it  has  been  politi- 
cally connected  by  conquest.  It  occupies  about 
8000  square  miles,  extending  in  N.  lat.  between 
34°  30'  and  36°,  and  in  E.  long,  between  75°  and  77°. 
With  an  average  elevation  of  about  7000  feet  above 
the  sea,  B.  is  surrounded  by  mountains  of  nearly 
the  same  height  above  its  own  level.  Hence  the 
temperature  is  such  that  only  snow  falls  in  what 
ought  to  be  the  rainy  season,  though  in  summer  the 
thermometer  ranges  at  noon  from  70°  to  90°  F. 
European  fruits  are  said  to  be  plentiful.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  the  Mongolian  race,  and  chiefly 
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Mohammedans.  Among  the  animals  are  the  sha, 
the  large-homed  goat,  the  sheep,  the  musk-deer, 
and  the  ibis.  The  only  town  of  consequence  is  the 
capital  Iskardoh,  which,  in  fact,  sometimes  gives  its 
name  to  the  whole  province. 

BU'LWARK,  in  mOitary  matters,  was  the  old 
name  for  a  rampart  or  bastion.  In  a  ship,  the 
bulwarlcs  are  the  boarding  above  the  level  of  the 
upper  deck,  nailed  to  the  outside  of  the  timber- 
heads  and  stanchions.  In  ordinary  vessels  they 
form  a  parapet,  protecting  the  seamen  from  the 
waves,  and  prevent  loose  articles  from  being  swept 
off  the  deck ;  in  men-of-war  they,  in  addition,  serve 
to  protect  the  men  from  an  enemy's  shot.  In  an 
inquiry  made  a  few  years  ago  concerning  the  avail- 
ability of  merchant-steamers  as  ships  of  war,  it 
was  found  that  the  bulwarks  would  not  afford  suffi- 
cient protection  to  the  men  from  musket-shot ;  but 
that  u  hammock-stanchions  were  fixed  all  round 
the  bulwarks,  and  the  men's  hammocks  placed  in 
a  netting  upheld  thereby,  a  very  good  protection 
might  be  obtained. 

BULWER  LYTTON,  Sir  Edwabd.  See 
Lytton. 

BTJLWEE,  SiK  Henry  Lytton,  G.C.B.,  the 
Eight  Hon.,  diplomatist  and  author,  an  elder 
brother  of  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  was  bom  in  1804, 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1827,  and  was 
attached  successively  to  the  British  Embassy  at 
Berlin,  Brussels,  and  the  Hague.  In  1830,  he  entered 
parhament,  and  during  the  following  seven  years  he 
represented,  in  order,  the  constituencies  of  Wilton, 
Coventry,  and  Marylebone.  In  1837,  he  became 
Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  where  he 
negotiated  and  concluded  a  treaty  which  is  the 
foundation  of  our  present  commercial  system  in  the 
East.  In  1843,  he  was  made  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  concluded  the 
peace  between  Spain  and  Morocco  in  the  following 
year.  Whilst  in  Spain,  his  firmness  and  candour 
proved  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  to  Narvaez, 
the  Spanish  soldier-diplomatist  of  that  day,  and 
who,  pretending  to  have  discovered  the  compHoity 
of  the  British  plenipotentiary  in  certain  plots 
against  the  Spanish  government,  ordered  him  to 
leave  Madrid.  Both  parties  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons approved  of  the  whole  course  of  B.'s  conduct 
while  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  her  Majesty 
awarded  to  him  the  highest  decorations  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Washington,  where  he  evinced  equal  art  in  conciliat- 
ing the  temper  of  the  people,  and  maintaining  the 
interests  of  his  own  country.  In  1852,  he  was  sent 
to  Tuscany  as  envoy  extraordinary ;  and  in  1856  was 
nominated  by  Lord  Palmerston  commissioner  at 
Bucharest  for  investigating  the  state  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities.  As  British  commissioner,  he  called 
forth  from  every  minister  and  from  every  govern- 
ment concerned  the  warmest  expressions  of  approval, 
and  all  concurred  in  recommending  him  for  the  post 
of  ambassador  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  on  the  return 
of  Lord  Stratford  de  Kedcliffe,  in  the  spring  of 
1858.  He  has  published  An  Autumn  in  Greece; 
France,  Social  and  Literary;  The  Monarchy  of  Hie 
Middle  Classes;  and  a  Life  of  Byron.  Sir  Henry 
Lytton  B.  married  a  sister  of  Earl  Cowley,  British 
ambassador  at  Paris. 

BU'MBOAT,  a  boat  employed  to  oaorry  provisions 
and  other  articles  from  harbours  and  ports  to  vessels 
lying  at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  Boats  of 
this  kind  belong  to  a  class  of  petty  traders,  who 
in  England  are,  for  the  most  part,  women.  The 
provisions  commonly  offered  for  sale  are  soft  bread, 
butter,  fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  and  fresh  meat — the 
fish  fried,  and  the  meat  roasted,  if  wanted.  Among 


the  other  articles  are  included  shirts,  drawers,- 
stockings,  gloves,  pipes,  needles,  thread,  and  a 
variety  of  odds  and  ends.  The  less  respectable  of 
the  B.  traders  try  to  smuggle  spirits  on  board; 
but  if  this  is  discovered,  it  leads  to  instant  punish- 
ment. In  fitting  out  and  also  in  paying  off  ships 
in  H.M.  navy,  the  B.  people  are  allowed  on  board 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  daily ;  but  when  a  ship 
is  in  active  commission,  they  come  alongside  only 
at  meal-hours.  Among  the  class  of  B.  people  gene-  _ 
rally,  there  is  no  little  acuteness  and  enterprise.  * 
They  learn  all  particulars  about  ships  going  and 
coming,  and  will  even  write  to  far-distant  ports  to 
secure  a  vessel's  patronage.  In  their  dealings,  they 
of  course  prefer  ready  money,  but  in  certain  cases 
they  give  credit,  and  it  is  understood  lose  little 
by  their  liberality;  for  any  attempt  at  evasion 
of  payment  by  any  of  the  crew,  meets  the  dis- 
pleasure of  commanding  officers.  From  Hong-kong 
up  to  the  Bogue  Forts',  and  in  other  Chinese 
waters,  bumboats  frequently  accompany  vessels, 
and  are  apt  to  become  troublesome.  From  Malta, 
and  some  other  places  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
bumboats  also  haimt  vessels  on  short  cruises,  in 
the  hope  of  doing  a  little  trade. 

BU'MKIN-,  or  BOO'MKIN  (diminutive  of  hoom), 
on  shipboard,  is  a  short  boom  which  projects  over 
each  bow  of  the  ship,  to  aid  in  extending  the  lower 
edge  or  clue  of  the  foresail  to  windward — in  nautical 
phrase,  '  to  board  the  fore  tack  to.'  In  a  boat,  the 
B.  is  a  small  outrigger  over  the  stern,  used  for 
extending  the  mizzen. 

BUMMALOTI  {Saurus  ophiodon),  a  fish  of  the 
family  ScopelidcB  or  Sauridce,  often  regarded  as  a 
subdivision  of  the  great  faioily  Scdmonidce.  It  is 
a  marine  fish,  a  native  of  the  coasts  of  India,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Bombay  and  Malabar  coasts,  from 
which  it  is  exported  in  large  quantities,  salted  and 
dried,  to  other  parts  of  India,  being  highly  esteemed 
for  its  rich  flavour,  and  often  used  as  a  relish.  In 
commerce,  it  is  known  not  only  by  the  name  B., 
but  by  the  singular  appellation  of  Bonibay  Duclc. 
It  is  a  fish  of  elongated  form,  with  large  fins  and  a 
very  large  mouth,  the  gape  of  which  extends  far 
behind  the  eyes,  and  which  is  furnished  with  a 
great  number  of  long,  slender  teeth,  barbed  at  the 
points.     It  is  extremely  voracious. 

BUKDBLCU'ND,  a  territory  of  Hindustan, 
between  Gwalior  on  the  west,  and  the  Jumna, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Doab,  on  the  north- 
east. It  extends  in  N.  lat.  from  2,3°  52'  to  26°  26', 
and  in  E.  long,  from  77°  53'  to  81°  39',  containing 
rather  more  than  18,000  square  miles,  and  about 
2,500,000  inhabitants.  Studded,  as  B.  is,  with 
isolated  rocks  rising  precipitously  from  its  surface — 
each  of  them  a  nucleus,  as  it  were,  of  independence — 
it  has  generally  been  very  much  subdivided.  Besides 
five  or  six  sections  belonging  to  the  North-west 
Provinces  of  British  India,  it  embraces  nine  rajah- 
ships,  and  numerous  principalities  of  inferior  name, 
known  as  jaghires.  The  country,  notwithstanding 
that  it  is  well  watered,  has  a  chmate  which  renders 
irrigation  indispensable ;  and  it  is  accordingly  inter- 
spersed, at  the  cost  of  great  labour  and  consider- 
able ingenuity,  with  artificial  dams.  B.,  though  not 
destitute  of  woodlands,  presents  rather  jungle  and 
copse  than  heavy  timber.  It  is  said  to  possess 
inexhaustible  deposits  of  iron-ore,  and  to  have 
given  indications  also  of  coal.  The  principal  towns 
are  Calpee,  Jhansi,  CaUinger,  Banda,  Jalun,  and 
Chaturpur.  The  first  three  wiU  be  noticed  in 
their  places,  CaUinger  being  famous  for  its  cave- 
temples,  and  Jhansi  and  Calpee  having  acquired 
celebrity  in  the  mutiny  of  1857 — 1858. 

BU'NGALOW,  a  species  of  rural  villa  or  house, 
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,  so  called  in  India.  Bungalows  which  form  the 
residence  of  Europeans,  are  of  all  sizes  and  styles, 
according  to  the  taste  and  wealth  of  the  owner. 
Some  are  of  two  stories,  but  more  usually  they 
consist  of  only. a  ground-floor,  and  are  iavariably 
surrounded  with  a  verandah,  the  roof  of  which 
affords  a  shelter  from  the  sun.  In  the  chief  cities 
of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  some  of  the 
bungalows  are  really  palatial  residences,  while  in 
the  mofuBsil  they  are  of  more  moderate  pretensions. 

■  In  general,  they  are  provided  with  exterior  offices, 
to  accommodate  the  large  retinue  of  domestics 
common  in  Indian  hie.  Besides  these  private  bun- 
galows, there  are  military  bungalows  on  a  large 
scale  for  accommodating  soldiers  in  cantonments ; 
likewise  pubho  bimgalows,  maintained  by  govern- 
ment for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  and  in 
which  seem  to  be  blended  the  characters  of  an 
EngUsh  road-side  hm  and  au  eastern  caravanserai. 
These  bungalows,  though  they  vary  greatly  in 
actual  comfort,  are  all  on  the  same  plan.  They  are 
quadrangular  iu  shape,  one  story  high,  with  high- 
peaked  roofs,  thatched  or  tiled,  projecting  so  as  to 
form  porticos  and  verandahs.  The  B.  is  divided 
into  'suits'  of  two,  three,  or  four  rooms,  provided 
with  bedsteads,  tables,  and  chairs ;  windows  of 
glass,  and  framed  glass-doors.  Off  each  room  is  a 
bath-room,  and  earthen  jars  of  cool  water.  Travel- 
lers are  expected  to  carry  their  servants,  cooking- 
apparatus,  wine,  beer,  bedding,  &c.,  with  them ; 
but  the  khitmutgar  of  the  better  class  of  bungalows 
supplies  table-ware,  condiments,  and  even  some- 
times food  and  liquors,  and  he  is  usually  skilled 
in  cooking.  Government  charges  one  rupee,  or  two 
shillings  a  day,  to  each  traveller  for  the  use  of  the 
bongalow.  A  book  is  kept,  in  which  travellers 
enter  their  names,  the  time  of  their  arrival  and 
departure,  with  the  amount  paid,  and  any  remarks 
regarding  the  state  of  the  B.  and  its  attendance 
he  may  think  proper.  Natives  seldom  stop  in  these 
public  bungalows,  for  though  legally  open  to  all, 
they  are  almost  exclusively  resorted  to  by  Euro- 
peans ;  and  natives  even  of  good  condition  are  fain 
to  seek  'the  squaKd  desolation  of  a  tottering 
caravanserai,'  or  village  '  dhurrumsala.'  At  every 
travellers'  B.  is  stationed  a  government  peon,  who 
acts  as  watchman,  and  is  bound  to  assist  travellers' 
servants  in  procuring  supplies  of  fuel  and  food  in 
the  nearest  vilage.  The  distance  between  each  B.  on 
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a  trunk-road  is  generally  about  12  or  15  miles — an 
Indian  day's  journey.  The  annexed  cut  represents 
a  B.  in  the  jungle.  The  introduction  of  railways 
will  very  soon  put  an  end  to  the  present  system  of 
traveUing  in  India — a  fact  greatly  to  be  desired,  as 
the  annoyance  experienced  moving  slowly  on  with 
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baggage  and  servants,  at  the  rate  of  a  stage  a  day, 
is  almost  inconceivable. 

BU'INIAS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Orud/erce,  distinguished  by  incumbent  linear  spirally 
twisted  cotyledons  (q.  v.),  and  a  nut-like  siUcule  (or 
round  pod)  with  2—4  cells.  Only  a  few  species  are 
known,  natives  of  the  Levant.  One  of  these,  B. 
Orientalis,  is  cultivated  in  some  countries — particu- 
larly in  Prance — as  a,  field-crop,  for  the  sake  of  its 
leaves,  which  are  used  for  feeding  cattle.  It  was 
introduced  into  Britain  more  than  100  years  since, 
and  is  qvdte  hardy;  but  its  cultivation  has  never 
become  general,  the  amount  of  herbage  which  it 
yields  being  regarded  as  comparatively  small.  It 
IS  a  perennial  plant,  with  an  upright  branching  stem, 
linear  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  and  is  sometimes 
called  Hill  Mustaed.  It  seems  to  succeed  best  in 
a  rich,  dry,  and  rather  light  soil. 

Bir'NIGN  is  a  painful  condition  met  with  in  the 
joints  of  the  feet,  most  commonly  at  the  junction 
of  the  great  toe  with  its  metatarsal  bone.  It  is 
caused  by  a  gradual  displacement  of  the  bones,  the 
toe  itself  turning  outwards,  and  leaving  the  head 
or  further  extremity  of  the  metatarsal  bone  pro- 
jecting inwards.  Over  the  latter,  the  skin  is  gene- 
rally thin,  and  occasionally  a  bursa  (q.  v.)  is  present 
between  the  sldn  and  bone.  The  pressm-e  of  a  boot 
causes  this  bursa  to  inflame,  and  this  may  go  on  to 
suppuration  or  painful  ulceration.  Best,  poulticing, 
and  such  remedies  are  generally  sufficient  to  subdue 
any  inflammatory  attack,  and  wearing  a  shoe  so 
constructed  as  to  save  the  B.  from  pressure,  will 
probably  prevent  a  recurrence  of  painful  symp- 
toms ;  but  amputation  and  excision  of  the  ends  of 
the  bones  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  the 
troublesome  distortion. 

BUNKER'S  HILL.     See  CHABLBSTOlf. 

BU'NKUM,  a  phrase  used  in  the  United  States 
to  signify  an  oratorical  display  in  favour  of  a  sham 
proposal,  in  order  to  catch  popular  applause.  A 
member  of  the  legislature,  for  example,  desirous  of 
standing  well  with  his  constituents,  makes  a  flaming 
speech  in  favour  of  a  measure  in  which  they  are 
interested ;  but  with  the  Icnowledge  that  the  measure 
is  impracticable,  and  will  not  be  carried.  In  fact, 
the  speaker  does  not  want  to  carry  it;  his  sole 
object  is  to  impose  on  his  supporters,  and  acquire 
the  character  of  a  meritorious  public  leader.  Such 
is  speaking  for  bunkum.  In  some  instances,  the 
state  legislatures  enact  laws  brought  forward  on 
these  dishonest  grounds — ^the  whole  members,  or  at 
least  a  large  majority  of  them,  having  no  other 
object  than  bunkum.  The  consequence  is,  that 
many  laws,  agitated  for  by  popular  factions,  remain 
a  dead-letter,  imless  they  happen  to  be  enforced 
by  clubs  organised  for  the  purpose. 

BUNSEN,  CHKiSTiiN  Kasl  Josias,  Bakon,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  and  scholars  of 
Germany,  was  bom,  25th  August  1791,  at  Korbach, 
in  the  principahty  of  Waldeck,  and  studied  philology 
at  Giittingeri  (1809—1813)  under  Heyne.  He  had 
been  appomted  teacher  in  the  Gymnasium  of  GBttin- 
gen  in  1811,  but  quitted  the  position  in  1813 ;  and  in 
pursuance  of  a  course  of  study  of  Old  and  Middle 
High  German,  begun  in  company  with  Lachmann, 
and  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  Germanic 
tongues,  went  to  Holland,  and  afterwards  to  Copen- 
hagen, where  he  learned  Icelandic  from  Finn 
Magnussen.  The  historical  works  of  Niebuhr  and 
his  character  as  a  politician  had  filled  B.  with 
enthusiasm,  and  he  spent  some  months  of  1815  in 
Berlin,  in  order  to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  the  historian.  In  1816,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
studied  Persian  and  Arabic  under  Sylvestre  de  Sacy, 
and  in  the  same  year  to  Rome,  where  he  married. 
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Niebubr,  then  Prussian  ambassador,  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  scientific  pursuits  of  B.,  and  procured 
(1818)  his  appointment  as  secretary  to  the  embassy. 
The  residence  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  Pricdrich 
Wilhehn  III.,  in  Rome  in  1822,  had  a  decided 
influence  on  his  subsequent  career.  In  the  course 
of  a  conversation  in  which  B.  had  disagreed  -with 
the  king,  the  latter  asked  his  views  on  the  Prussian 
ritual  (Agende)  and  hymn-book  question,  then  much 
agitated.  Though  these  views  were  very  different 
from  what  the  king  had  been  accustomed  to  hear, 
he  took  them  in  good  part,  and  with  expression  of 
his  personal  regard,  requested  B.  to  oontinne  in 
the  state  service.  On  Niebuhr's  departure  from 
Home  (1824),  B.  conducted  the  embassy  provision- 
ally for  a  time,  and  was  then  appoiuted  resident 
minister  (1827).  Living  iu  intimate  mteroourse  with 
Niebuhr,  B.  had  employed  the  time  in  deepening 
his  investigation  into  the  philosophy  of  language 
and  reKgion;  and  had  made,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  the  constitutions  of 
antiquity;  on  the  other,  biblical  inquiries,  church 
history,  and  liturgies — objects  of  special  attention. 
Though  not  within  the  scope  of  the  great  plan  of  his 
hfe,  he  contributed  largely  to  the  Beschrdbung  der 
Stadt  Bom  (Description  of  Home),  3  vols.  (Stutt. 
1830—1843) ;  the  greater  part  of  the  topographical 
communications  on  ancient  Borne,  and  all  the 
investigations  into  the  early  history  of  Christian 
Borne,  are  by  him. — The  first  visit  of  ChampoUion 
to  Bome  formed  an  epoch  in  B.'s  antiquarian  studies. 
He  was  a  zealous  hearer  of  ChampoUion  himself, 
and  also  encouraged  Lepsius  (q.  v.)  to  the  study 
of  hieroglyphics.  The  Archjeological  Institute, 
established  in  1829,  found  in  B.  its  most  active 
supporter.  When  he  founded  the  Protestant  hospital 
on  the  Tarpeian  Bock  (1835),  he  also  built,  adjoining 
his  own  house,  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  Insti- 
tute ;  and  laboured  earnestly  for  the  cause  of  Pro- 
testantism. The  king  of  Prussia  had  often  asked 
his'  advice  in  the  matter  of  the  ritual,  but  had 
not  adopted  it.  B.  then,  along  with  the  chaplain, 
introduced  (1825)  into  the  chapel  of  the  embassy  at 
Bome  a  hturgy  modelled  after  his  own  views,  and 
sent  a  report  (1828)  to  the  king  of  the  result.  The 
king  had  this  liturgy  printed,  and  wrote,  the  preface 
with  his  own  hand.  This  work  never  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  trade ;  but  the  most  part  of  it  was 
embodied  in  the  Allgemeine  evang.  Oesang-  und- 
Gebethuch,  printed  (1846)  without  the  author's  name, 
iu  the  Bauhe  Haus,  Hamburg,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  second  edition  of  the  Versuch  eines 
allgemdnen  eoang.  Oesang-  und-Qebetfymha  (Attempt 
at  a  General  Evangehcal  Hymn  and  Prayer  Book), 
Hamb.  1833. 

In  1841,  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
London,  to  negotiate  the  erection  of  an  Anglo- 
Prussian  bishopric  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  appointed  ambassador  at  the  English 
court.  It  is  understood  that,  on  occasion  of  a  visit 
to  Berlin  in  1844,  he  was  asked  to  write  down  his 
views  on  the  question  of  granting  a  constitution  to 
Prussia;  and  that  in  consequence  he  presented  a 
series  of  memorials  representing  the  urgency  for  a 
deliberative  assembly,  and  also  made  a  complete 
plan  of  a  constitution  closely  resembling  the  English. 
In  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  B.  strongly 
advocated  the  German  view,  in  opposition  to  Den- 
mark, and  protested  against  the  London  Protocol 
of  1850.  But  iu  the  midst  of  all  his  political  duties, 
B.  continued  unabated  his  Kterary  and  philosophical' 
jmrsuits,  the  results  of  which  have  from  time  to 
time  appeared.  His  -views  regarding  the  part  that 
Prussia  should  act  in  the  Eastern  question  not  being, 
it  is  understood,  in  accordance  with  those  of  hia 
court,  he  ceased,  in  1854,  to  represent  Prussia  at  the 


court  of  England,  and  retired  to  Heidelberg.  In 
the  estimation  of  Englishmen,  B.  must  ever  hold  a 
high  place.  No  foreigner  has  ever  she^vm  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  their  national  characteristics,  or  a 
heartier  love  of  their  social  and  political  liberty. 
It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  he  has  done 
service  to  the  cause  of  enlightened  Christianity,  for, 
while  in  England,  he  was  regarded  by  those  who 
knew  him  both  as  the  most  philosophical  and  most 
reverent  of  lay-theologians.  His  chief  works  are  : 
De  Jure  Adieniensium  Hoereditario  (Gott.  1813) ; 
Die  Kirche  der  Zuhrnifi  (The  Church  of  the  Future — 
translated  into  English,  and  published  by  Longman), 
Hamb.  1845 ;  Ignatius  von  Antiocimn  imd  seme 
ZAt  (Imatius  of  Antiooh  and  his  Time),  Hamb. 
_1847 ;  Die  drei  ecMen  vjtid  die  vier  unechten  Briefe 
dea  IgnaMua  von  AnUochiefA,  (The  Three  Genuine 
and  the  Four  Spurious  Epistles  of  Ignatius  of 
Antioch),  Hamb.  1847 ;  jxlgyptens  Stdle  in  der 
WeltgescIiicJite  (Egypt's  Place  in  the  World's 
History — translated  into  English  by  Cottrell), 
Hamb.  1845 — 1857 ;  Die  BasUiken,  des  Oliristlidien 
Boms  (The  BasiUcas  of  Christian  Bome),  Mun. 
1843;  Hippolytus  und  seine  Zeit  (Hippolytus  and 
his  Time),  Lond.  1851 ;  Christianity  and  Mankind, 
Jena,  1854 ;  Oott  in  der  Oeschidite  (God  in  History), 
Leip.  1857 ;  and  the  Bibelwerh,  which  B.  hopes  to 
make  his  chief  work,  of  which  only  the  Introduction 
is  published. 

BUNT,  a  disease  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  or 
the  parasitic  fungus  which  causes  that  disease.  The 
name  B.  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  burnt, 
or  at  least  derived  from  the  same  root,  a  derivation 
perhaps  suggested  by  the  analogy  of  Brand  (q.  v.). 
B.  is  also  caJled  Pepper  Brand,  and  sometimes  Snmt 
Ball.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  injurious 
diseases  of  wheat,  often  affecting  great  part  of  a 
croj),  although  its  prevalence  has  been  greatly 
diniinished  by  care  on  the  part  of  farmers,  arid 
particularly  by  the  selection  of  clean  seed,  and  the 
dressing  of  the  seed,  before  so'wing,  with  some  sub- 
stance, which,  'withont  injuring  its  vitality,  destroys 
that  of  the  spores  or  granules  of  the  fungus.  Even 
washing  -with  water  has  a  good  effect,  but  greater 
benefit  is  derived  from  dressing  -with  salt,  quick- 
lime, chloride  of  lime,  Glauber's  salt  (sulphate  of 
soda),  and  quicklime,  or  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of 
copper).  Even  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate  are 
used  for  this  purpose. 

The  parasitic  fungus  which  causes  B.,  or  which 
itself  bears  the  name  of  B.,  is  Uredo  caries  (see 
Uebdo),  also  known  as  U.fietida  and  U.  sitophila, 
and  which  it  has  been  recently  proposed  to  consti- 
tute into  a  separate  genus  under  the  name  TUletia, 
on  account  of  the  want  of  filaments  in  the  fully 
developed  fungus,  which  consists  of  a  mere  mass  of 
very  small  blackish  grains  or  spores.  This  powdery 
mass  is  very  soft  and  almost  greasy  to  the  touch, 
and  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  gives  forth 
a  very  disagreeable  smell, 
which  has  been  com- 
pared to  that  of  decayed 
fish.  In  their  earlier 
stages,  the  spores  are 
attached  in  great  num- 
bers by  short  stalks  to 
common  trunks  or  fila- 
ments, which  are  colour- 
less, slender,  and  brittle, 
and  disappear  as  the 
spores  attain  maturity. 
Sometimes  all  the  grains 
in  an  ear  are  infected, 
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Bimt  (magnified) : 
a,  Bporea  in  various  stages ; 
6,  spores,  and  branching  stalks. 

sometimes  part  of  them 


only.  The  infected  plants  are  generally  of  more 
than  usual  luxuriance.  The  parasite  appears  before 
the  ear  is  free  from  the  sheath,  and  is  supposed  to 
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enter  the  plant  from  the  infected  seed  on  its  first  ger- 
mination, and  to  be  propagated  not  only  by  its  own 
seeds  or  spores,  but  by  still  smaller  granules  from 
its  mycelium.  See  Fungi.  The  old  notion  that  B. 
is  owing  to  foggy  weather,  damp  soU,  or  too  shady 
situations,  is  in  a  great  measure  exploded,  it  being 
foimd  to  appear  in  all  situations  and  circumstances ; 
and  it  is  now  beheved  to  be  propagated  by  any  con- 
tact of  sound  with  unsound  grain;  by  thrashing, 
which  causes  the  B.  dust  to  fly  about;  or  by 
manure,  in  which  the  straw  of  iiJected  grain  has 
been  mixed.  Upon  this  knowledge,  the  means  now 
adopted  for  its  prevention  are  founded. 

A  considerable  mixture  of  B.  is  not  supposed  to 
render  flour  absolutely  unwholesome,  at  least  when 
made  into  fermented  bread,  but  the  bread  is  of  a 
peculiar  flavour,  and  a  very  dark  colour.  It  is  said 
that  such  flour  is  used  to  no  small  extent  in  the 
manufacture  of  gingerbread,  the  treacle  disguising 
both  the  colour  and  the  flavour. 

BU'NTER  SA'NDSTEIN,  or  '  variegated  sand- 
stone,' is  the  lowest  member  of  the  Triassic 
Period.  As  the  triass  is  more  perfectly  developed 
in  Germany  than  in  Britain,  the  German  beds  are 
considered  the  typical  group  of  this  period.  The 
B.  S.  consists  of  various  coloured  sandstones,  inter- 
stratified  with  red  marls  and  thin  beds  of  limestone, 
which  occasionally,  as  in  the  Harz,  are  oohtic,  but 
in  other  places  dolomitic.  They  attain  a  maximum 
thickness  of  1500  feet.  The  English  representa- 
tives of  the  B.  S.  are  chiefly  developed  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,  and  consist  of  red  and  mottled  sand- 
stones with  beds  of  marl,  and  thick  rather  irregular 
bands  of  partially  consolidated  conglomerate  called 
'  pebble  beds.'  Thirty  species  of  fossil  plants  have 
been  found  in  the  B.  S.  near  Strasburg,  consisting 
chiefly  of  ferns,  cycads,  and  conifers.  But  the 
most  remarkable  fossils  in  this  formation  are  the 
remains  of  huge  batrachiana.  Originally,  the  foot- 
prints which  had  been  left  by  the  animals  on  the 
moist  sand  were  alone  observed.  From  their  resem- 
blance to  the  impressions  made  by  a  human  hand, 
the  animal  producing  them  was  provisionally  named 
Cheirotherium  (q.  v.).  The  subsequent  discovery 
and  examination  of  the  remains  of  teeth  and  bones 
in  the  same  beds,  have  afforded  sufficient  materials 
to  enable  Owen  to  reconstruct  an  animal  named  by 
him  Ldbyrinthodon  (q.  v.),  which  undoubtedly  pro- 
duced the  footprints.  These  remains  have  been 
detected  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  as  well  as  in 
Germany. 

BU'NTINE,  or  BUNTING,  is  a  thin  wooUen 
material,  of  which  the  flags  and  signals  of  ships  are 
usually  made. 

BU'NTING  {Emberka),  a  genus  of  birds  closely 
allied  to  finches  and  sparrows,  and  included  with 
them  by  some  ornithologists  in  the  great  family 
JFringiUidcs  (q.  v.),  but  by  others  made  the  type  of 
a  distinct  family,  B-mierizidoe,  of  which  the  most 
marked  characteristics  are  a  short,  straight,  conical 
bOl;  a  curved  form  of  the  gape,  produced  by  a 
narrowing  of  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible,  and 
a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the  under  one,  and 
a  hard  rounded  knob  on  the  palate  or  inner  surface 
of  the  upper  mandible.  This  knob  probably  aids 
in  crushing  the  seeds,  which  are  a  principal  part  of 
the  food  of  these  birds.  The  species  of  the  B. 
family  are  numerous,  and  are  arranged  in  several 
genera.  The  true  buntings  (forming  the  restricted 
genus  Emheriza)  have  the  hind  claw  moderately 
short,  curved,  and  strong,  and  the  palatal  knob 
large  and  bony.  The  CoMMOif  B.  or  CoKN  B.  (E. 
miliaria) — a  bird  considerably  larger  than  a  house- 
sparrow,  brown,  with  darker  streaks  on  the  upper 
parts,  whitish  brown,  with  spots  and  lines  of  dark 


brown  on  the  under  parts,  and  with  a  slightly  forked 
tail — is    frequent,  particularly  in    low   ciJtivated 


Common  Bunting  [Eniberisa  miliaria). 

grounds  in  Britain,  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
extending  also  into  Asia,  living  in  pairs  during 
spring  and  summer,  but  in  flocks  in  winter,  and 
often  visiting  barn-yards  at  that  season,  along  with 
chaflinohes  and  sparrows.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
British  buntings.  It  is  supposed  that  the  winter 
flocks  in  Britain  are  much  increased  by  migration 
from  more  northerly  regions.  This  B.  often  passes 
the  night  on  the  ground  in  stubble-fields,  and  is 
taken  in  the  nets  employed  for  catching  larks,  and 
brought  with  them  to  market.  It  usually  builds 
its  nest  on  or  very  near  the  ground.  Its  notes 
are  harsh  and  unmusical. — The  Eeed  B.,  or  Black- 
headed  B.  {E.  Shoenidus),  is  a  species  common  in 
marshy  situations,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe ;  a  very  pretty  little  bird,  with 
black  head  and  throat,  strikingly  contrasted  with 
the  white  nape  and  sides  of  the  neck. — The  Ciel 
B.  (E.  Girlus),  of  which  the  head  is  olive-green, 
with  black  streaks,  and  with  patches  of  bright 
lemon-yellow  on  the  cheeks  and  over  the  eyes,  is  a 
rare  British  bird,  and  belongs  chiefly  to  the  south  of 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa.  To  this  genus 
belong  also  the  Cetolan  (q.  v.)  and  the  Yellow- 
HAMMEK  (q.  v.). — The  Snow  B.  (q.  v.),  or  Snowplake 
(E.  nivalis  of  many  authors),  has  been  placed  in  the 
new  genus  Plectrophanes.  The  name  B.  has  been 
often  very  vaguely  used,  and  many  species  have  been 
almost  indiscrinunately  called  buntings  or  finches. 
The  palatal  knob  afibrds  the  best  distinctive  char- 
acter. North  America  has  a  number  of  species  of 
bunting. — The  Black-theoatbd  B.  [E.  Americana) 
is  extremely  plentiful  on  the  prairies  of  Texas  and 
other  south-western  parts  of  the  United  States ; 
extending,  however,  as  far  as  to  Ohio,  and  even  to 
Massachusetts.  In  the  middle  and  northern  states, 
it  occurs  only  as  a  summer  bird  of  passage.  In  its 
habits,  it  closely  resembles  the  Common  B.  of 
Europe ;  but  the  palatal  knob  is  less  hard. 

BUNTING,  Jabez,  an  eminent  Wesleyan 
minister,  was  bom  at  Manchester  in  1779.  At  the 
age  of  20,  he  devoted  himself  to  ministerial  work, 
in  which  he  was  very  successful.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  annual  conference  in  1820,  and 
again  in  1828,  1836,  1844.  In  1834,  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  tJaeological  institution  belonging 
to  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  body,  and  he  acted  as 
one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Missionary  Society 
in  connection  with  his  denomination,  for  a  period 
of  more  than  twenty  years.  He  was  the  chief 
authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  government 
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and  polity  of  Wealeyan  Methodism.  On  his  retire- 
ment from  official  lie  in  1857,  his  friends  presented 
him  with  an  annuity  of  £200,  in  consideration  of 
the  great  services  he  had  rendered  to  Methodism. 
He  did  not  live,  however,  to  profit  by  their 
Idndness  and  forethought,  liaving  died  in  June 
1858. 

BUNYAN,  John,  one  of  the  most  popular 
religious  writers  of  any  age,  was  born  at  Elstow, 
near  Bedford,  in  1628.  He  was  brought  up  to  his 
father's  trade  of  tinker,  and  spent  his  youth  in  the 
practice  of  that  himxble  craft,  of  which  his  name 
alone  now  serves  to  lessen  somewhat  the  disrepute. 
It  has  generally  been  taken  for  granted  that  his 
early  life  was  very  loose  and  profligate,  on  the  sole 
ground  of  his  terrible  self-accusations  in  after-years, 
when,  from  the  height  of  reHdoua  fervour  and 
Puritan  strictness,  he  looked  baSi  on  dancing  and 
bell-ringing  as  deadly  sins.  This  point  is  satisfac- 
torily msposed  of  by  Macaulay  (Enajd.  Britann., 
art.  '  Bunyau ').  In  his  16th  or  17th  year,  he  enlisted 
in  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  in  1645,  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Leicester,  where  he  escaped  death  by 
the  substitution  of  a  comrade  in  his  place  as  sentry. 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  his  military  career. 
After  leaving  the  army,  he  married,  and  soon  after 
began  to  be  visited  by  those  terrible  compunctions 
of  conscience,  and  fits  of  doubt,  sometimes  passing 
into  despair,  which,  with  some  quieter  intervals, 
made  his  life,  for  several  years,  a  journey  through 
that  VaJley  of  HumiKation  of  which  he  afterwards 
gave  so  vivid  a  picture.  Hope  and  peace  came  at 
last,  and  in  1655,  B.  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
congregation  at  Bedford.  Soon  after,  he  was  chosen 
its  pastor,  and  for  five  years  ministered  with  ex- 
traordinary diligence  and  success,  his  preaching 
generally  attracting  great  crowds.  The  act  against 
conventicles,  passed  on  the  Restoration,  put  a  stop 
to  his  labom-s  ;  he  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
perpetual  banishment.  In  the  meantime,  he  was 
committed  to  Bedford  JaO,  where  he  spent  the  next 
12  years  of  his  life,  supporting  the  wants  of  his 
wife  and  children  by  making  tagged  laces,  and 
ministering  to  all  posterity  by  writrag  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  His  library  consisted  of  a  Bible  and  Fox's 
Martyrs.  The  kindly  interposition  of  a  High  Church 
bishop,  Dr  Barlow  of  Lincoln,  at  length  released  him, 
and  he  at  once  resumed  his  work  as  a  preacher, 
itinerating  throughout  the  country.  After  the 
issuing  of  James  Il.'s  declaration  for  Kberty  of  con- 
science, he  again  settled  at  Bedford,  and  ministered 
to  the  Baptist  congregation  in  Mill-lane  till  his 
death,  at  London,'  of  fever,  in  1688.  B.'s  whole 
works  were  pubhshed  in  1736,  in  2  vols.  foho.  The 
most  popular  of  them,  after  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
are  the  IToly  War — another  allegory,  much  leas 
successful — and  Grace  Abounding  to  t!ie  Chief  of 
Sinners,  an  autobiographical  narrative.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  no  other  book,  except  the  Bible,  has 
gone  through  so  many  editions,  and  attained  to  so 
wide  a  popularity,  in  all  languages,  as  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress. 

BU'NZLAU,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Silesia,  is  situated  on  the  Bober,  about  25  miles 
west-north-west  of  Liegnitz.  B.  is  surrounded  by 
a  ditch  and  a  double  Ime  of  walls,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  woollens,  linens,  hosiery,  and  earthen- 
ware, the  latter  forming  a  considerable  article  of 
export.  An  obeUsk  to  the  Russian  general, 
Kutusow,  who  died  here  in  1813,  adorns  the 
market-place.    Pop.  about  7000. 

BU'NZLAU,  Jung,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Iser,  about  32  nules  north-east  of 
Prague.  B.  is  well  built,  has  an  old  castle,  and 
manufactures  of  cotton,  wooUen,  soap,  leather,  &c. 


It  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  King  Boleslaf,  who 
founded  it  in  the  10th  century.    Pop.  5200. 

BUOL-SCHAUENSTBIN,  Kabl  Feed.,  Count, 
Austrian  statesman,  was  bom  17th  May  1797.  After 
fiUing  subordinate  diplomatic  posts,  he  became 
ambassador  at  Carlsruhe  in  1828,  afterwards  at 
Stuttgart  (1838)  and  at  Turin  (1844).  Leaving 
Tm-in  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1848,  he  went 
as  ambassador  to  St  Petersburg,  and  it  fell  to  him 
to  uphold  the  interest  and  dignity  of  his  coimtry,  on 
occasion  of  the  aid  given  by  Kuasia  in  the  Himgarian 
war.  A  not  less  difficult  task  was  assigned  him 
when,  in  1851,  he  was  ^sent  to  represent  Austria 
in  London  ;  his  address  and  conciliatory  bearing 
contributed  not  a  little  to  bring  about  a  more 
friendly  feeling  between  the  two  governments.  On 
Schwarzenberg's  death,  B.  was  recalled  to  Vienna, 
and  became  foreign  minister.  In  this  position,  he 
carried  out  the  new  politics  of  Austria  no  less  firmly 
and  successfully,  iiiough  more  moderately  and 
quietly,  than  his  predecessor.  In  the  negotiations 
during  and  after  the  termination  of  the  Crimean 
war,  B.  shewed  himself  a  skilfiU  and  able  statesman. 
After  defending  with  zeal  and  ingenuity,  in  diplo- 
matic notes  and  circulars,  the  position  which  Austria 
had  taken  up  with  reference  to  Sardinia,  B.  sud- 
denly, on  the  actual  commencement  of  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1859,  resigned  his  place,  which  was 
immediately  filled  by  Coimt  Rechberg.  Failing 
health  was  the  cause  officially  assigned  for  the 
step,  but  the  general  belief  was,  that  it  indicated  a 
triumph  of  the  war-party  in  the  council  of  Francis 
Joseph. 

BUOY  is  a  floating  body,  intended  as  a  mark  for 
the  guidance  of  mariners.  It  is  made  either  of  wood 
or  metal,  and  is  mostly  hollow,  to  make  it  float 
better.  Buoys  are  generally  moored  by  chains  to 
the  bed  of  the  river  or  channel.  They  are  of 
various-  shapes  and  sizes,  and  are  painted  of  various 
colours,  partly  to  render  them  conspicuous,  and 
partly  to  distinguish  them  one  from  another.  Some- 
times floating  buoys  mark  out  the  best  channel  for 
entering  a  dock ;  sometimes  they  warn  the  mariner 
away  from  sands,  spits,  and  shoals;  sometimes  they 
mark  out  a  continuous  double  line,  as  at  Spithead, 


Various  shapes  of  Buoys. 

between  which  ships  can  alone  with  safety  enter 
a  harbour.  The  Trinity  House  has  lately  adopted  a 
form  of  B.,  invented  by  Mr  Herbert,  in  which,  by 
due  attention  to  the  centre  of  flotation,  and  to  the 
point  where  the  mooring-chain  is  fixed,  the  tendency 
to  pitch  and  roH  is  much  lessened,  and  the  B.  kept 
nearly  upright  in  all  weathers.  Messrs  Brown  and 
Lenox's  bell-buoy,  of  recent  invention,  is  an  ingenious 
contrivance  for  rendering  a  B.  audible,  whether  it 
is  visible  or  not ;  so  long  as  any  stream  of  water, 
whether  caused  by  a  tide  or  a  current,  passes  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  B.,  it  moves  an  undershot 
water-wheel,  which  rings  a  beU. 

A  buoy-rope,  on  shipboard,  is  the  rope  which 
connects  the  anchor  with  a  B.  floating  above  it. 
It  is  simply  intended  to  point  out  the  locality  of 
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the  anclior;  but  if  it  be  strong,  it  is  useful  in 
assisting  to  raise  tbe  anobor,  at  times  when  tbe 
proper  cable  is  cut  or  injured. 

BUOY'AH'CY,  of  ships,  is  the  amount  of  weight 
which  can  be  buoyed  up  by  the  hull.  The  B.  of 
a  vessel  is  proportionate  to  the  weight  of  water 
displaced  by  its  presence  (see  Hydrostatics),  and 
is  found  in  this  way.  The  cubic  feet  of  the  part 
of  a  vessel  to  be  immersed  being  known,  multiply 
it  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  (62'5 
lbs.),  and  the  product  will  be  the  weight  of  water 
displaced.  From  this  subtract  the  weight  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  result  will  be  the  B.  or  the  weight  a 
vessel  will  carry  without  sinking  lower  than  the 
given  line.  It  is  admitted,  however,  by  naval  archi- 
tects, that  all  the  old  rules  concerning  B.,  displace- 
ment, and  flotation,  must  undergo  modification  by 
the  introduction  of  iron  ships,  paddle  and  screw 
propulsion,  and  the  increased  weight  of  broadside. 

BTJOY'-DtJES.  Buoys  are  under  very  stringent 
regulations,  on  account  of  their  importance  to  the 
safety  of  ships.  The  public  buoys,  for  guiding  into 
channels,  and  warning  from  shoals  and  rocks,  are 
usually  marked  on  the  best  charts  relating  to  that 
particular  water-way.  The  corporation  of  the 
Trinity  House  has  a  peculiar  jurisdiction  over  the 
buoys  and  beacons  in  the  Thames,  and  along  the 
Essex  and  Suffolk  coasts ;  as  well  as  on  other  coasts 
in  England  and  Wales.  All  ships  which  enter  the 
porta  within  this  jurisdiction  pay  a  small  sum  as 
buoy-dues.  The  payment  is  sometimes  a  tonnage 
rate,  varying  from  O^d.  to  2d.  per  ton ;  sometimes  a 
rate  per  vessel,  varying  from  4d.  to  3s. ;  sometimes  a 
payment  on  entering  only,  at  others  on  departure  as 
wdl  as  on  entering ;  while  some  kinds  of  coasting- 
vessels  pay  5s.  per  annum,  whatever  may  be  the 
number  of  voyages.  Prom  the  Thames  buoys  alone, 
the  Trinity  House  receives  £14,000  per  annum  as 
dues. 

BU'PHAGA.    See  Beefeater. 

BUPRE'STIS,  a  Linneean  genus  of  Coleopterous 
(q.  V.)  insects,  now  divided  into  a  number  of  genera, 
and  forming  a  tribe  or  family,  Buprestidm,  of  which 
some  hundreds  of  species  are  known,  most  of  them 
belonging  to  tropical  countries,  and  remarkable  for 
the  splendour  of  their  colours.  The  colours  are 
generally  metallic  in  their  lustre,  have  frequently 
a  burnished  appearance,  and  are  often  beautifully 
iridescent.  One  of  the  largest  species,  B.  gigas,  is  a 
native  of  Cayenne :  it  is-  about  2  inches  long.    The 


Buprestis  Bicolor. 


Larva  of  Buprestis  gigas. 


English  and  other  European  species  are  all  compara- 
tively small.  Most  of  the  species  spend  the  night 
on  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants,  flying  about 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Some  of  them 
are  popularly  known  as  Golden  Beetles.  Plants 
are  sometimes    seen    studded   with   them  in   the 
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morning,  as  with  gorgeous  flowers.  The  golden  dytra 
(wing-cjses,  see  Slytka)  of  some  species  are  used 
to  enrich  the  embroidery  of  the  Indian  zenana; 
and  the  lustrous  joints  of  the  legs  are  strung  on 
silken  threads,  and  form  necklaces  and  bracelets 
of  singular  brilliancy.  The  species  of  Buprestidm 
found  in  England  are  few;  none  have  yet  been 
foimd  iu  Scotland.  The  larv^  seem  sometimes 
to  be  transported  from  one  country  to  another  iu 
timber. 

BUE,  in  an  engraving,  is  a  slight  ridge  of  metal 
raised  on  the  edges  of  a  fine  by  the  graver  or  the  dry 
point.  As  the  bur  produces  an  effect  like  a  smear, 
it  is  usually  regarded  as  a  defect,  and  scraped  off. 
Some  etchers,  however,  take  advantage  of  it  to 
deepen  their  shadows,  and  Eembrandt  made  use  of 
it  iu  this  way  with  telling  effect. 

BURANHBM,  or  BUBUNHEM.  See  Monesia 
Bakk. 

BXTEA'SO,  an  island  and  town  of  Northern  Italy, 
iu  the  Adriatic,  about  5  miles  north-east  of  Venice. 
The  island  supplies  a  large  proportion  of  the  vege- 
tables consumed  in  Venice.  B.  has  some  lace-manu- 
factures, boat-bmlding,  and  an  extensive  ropework, 
but  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing. 
Pop.  8000. 

BTJ'RBOT  {Lota  vulgaris),  a  fish  of  the,  same 
genus  with  the  Ling  (q.  v.),  and  of  the  same  family 
with  the  Cod,  Haddock,  &c.,  being  the  only  British 
fresh-water  species  of  that  family,  Gadidce.  It  is 
found  in  the  Cam,  the  Trent,  and  other  rivers  of  the 
eastern  and  midland  counties  of  England,  but  is  one 
of  the  most  local  of  British  fresh- water  fishes.  It  is 
found  also  in  various  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  at  least  as  far  south  as  Switzerland ;  in  Siberia 
and  other  parts  of  Asia,  even,  it  is  said,  in  India. 
In  English  rivers,  it  often  reaches  2  or  3  lbs.  in 
weight,  but  has  been  taken  of  8  lbs.  weight ; 
and  iu  some  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  said  to  reach 
10  or  12  lbs.  weight.     In  appearance,  the  B.  very 
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Burbot. 

much  resembles  the  ling,  but  is  rather  thicker  at 
the  neck,  and  tapers  rather  more  rapidly,  although 
stUl  of  a  somewhat  elongated  form.  It  has  two 
dorsal  fins,  the  first  short,  the  second  very  long,  and 
a  very  long  anal  fin.  It  differs  from  the  ling  in  the 
form  of  the  tail-fin,  which  is  oval  and  sKghtly 
pointed;  but  agrees  with  it  in  having  a  single 
barbule  on  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  of  a  yeUowish- 
browu  colour,  clouded  and  spotted  with  darker 
brown  on  the  upper  parts,  the  under  parts  lighter ; 
the  scales  are  small ;  and  the  whole  body  is  covered 
with  a  mucous  secretion.  The  flesh  is  white,  firm, 
and  of  good  flavour ;  '  and  as  the  B.  is  in  its  nature 
extremely  hardy,  few  difficulties  present  themselves 
in  the  way  of  their  increase  in  quantity,  while  the 
value  of  the  fish  would  amply  repay  the  trouble  or 
the  cost  of  the  experiment.' — Yarrell.  The  B.  is 
capable  of  living  for  a  long  time  out  of  water.  It  is 
commonly  taken  by  trimmers  and  night-lines,  as  it 
feeds  principally  during  the  night.  Its  food  consists 
of  small  fishes,  worms,  moUusca,  &o.  Its  liver 
yields  an  oil  similar  to  cod-liver  oU. 

BTJRCKHARDT,   John   Lewis,   an   enterpris- 
ing African  traveller,  was  bom  at  Lausanne,  in 
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Switzerland,  November  24, 1784.  In  1806,  he  came 
to  London,  and  was  introduced  by  Sir  Joaepli  Banks 
to  the  African  Association,  which  accepted  his 
services  to  explore  the  route  of  Hornemann  into 
the  interior  of  Africa,  and  ha  embarked  for  Malta, 
February  14,  1809.  He  had  previously  qualified 
himself  for  the  undertaking  by  a  study  of  Arabic, 
and  also  by  inuring  himself  to  hunger,  thirst,  and 
exposure.  From  Malta  he  proceeded,  under  the 
disguise  of  an  oriental  dress  and  name,  to  Aleppo, 
where  he  studied  about  two  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  Ijad  become  so  jprofloient  in  the 
vulgar  Arabic,  that  he  could  safdy  travel  in  the 
disguise  of  an  oriental  merchant.  He  visited 
Palmyra,  Damascus,  Lebanon,  and  other  remarkable 
places,  and  then  went  to  Cairo,  his  object  being  to 
proceed  from  thence  to  Fezzan,  and  then  across  the 
Sdliara  to  Sudan.  No  opportunity  offering  itself  at 
the  time  for  that  journey,  he  went  into  Nubia. 
No  European  traveller  had  before  passed  the  Derr. 
In  1814,  he  travelled  through  the  Nubian  desert  to 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  and  to  Jeddah,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Mecca,  to  study  Islamism  at  its  source. 
After  staying  four  months  in  Mecca,  he  departed  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Arafat.  So  completely  had 
he  acquired  the  language  and  ideas  of  his  fellow- 
pilgrims,  that,  when  some  doubt  arose  respecting 
his  Mohammedan  orthodoxy,  he  was  thoroughly 
examined  in  the  Koran,  and  was  not  only  accepted 
as  a  true  believer,  but  also  highly  <!bmmended  as  a 
great  Moslem  scholar.  In  1815,  he  returned  to 
Cairo,  and  in  the  following  year  ascended  Mount 
Sinai.  The  Fezzan  caravan,  for  which  he  had  waited 
so  long,  was  at  last  about  to  depart,  and  B.  had 
made  all  his  preparations  for  accompanying  it,  when 
he  was  seized  with  dysentery  at  Cairo,  which 
terminated  his  life  in  a  few  days,  October  16, 
1817,  at  the  early  age  of  33.  As  a  holy  slieilc,  he 
was  interred  with  alTfimereal  honours  by  the  Turks 
in  the  Moslem  burial-ground.  His  collection  of 
oriental  MSS.,  in  350  volmnes,  was  left  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  His  journals  of  travel, 
remarkable  alike  for  their  interest  and  evident  truth- 
fulness, were  published  by  the  African  Association. 
B.  was  a  man  born  to  be  a  traveller  and  discoverer ; 
his  inherent  love  of  adventure  was  accompanied 
by  an  observant  power  of  the  highest  order.  His 
personal  character  recommended  him  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  his  loss  was  greatly 
deplored,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Europe.  His 
works  are — Travels  in  Nutna,  1819;  Travels  in 
Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  1822 ;  Travels  in  Arabia, 
1829;  J!^otes  on  the  Bedouins  and  WaJiabis,  1830; 
and  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians, 
1830. 

BIT'RDEN,  a  term  of  law  in  Scotland,  used  to 
signify  any  restriction,  limitation,  or  encumbrance 
affecting  either  person  or  property.  Burdens  are 
said  to  be  either  personal  or  real.  Where  a  party 
is  taken  bound  by  acceptance  of  a  right  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  to  another,  but  where  there  is  no 
clause  charging  the  subject  conveyed  with  the 
sum,  the  burden  is  said  to  be  personal;  that  is, 
it  wiU  be  binding  upon  the  receiver  and  his 
representatives,  but  will  constitute  no  real  encum- 
brance on  the  lands,  or  other  subject  conveyed,  nor 
amount,  indeed,  to  anything  more  than  a  mere 
personal  obligation  on  the  granter.  But  where  the 
right  is  expressly  granted  under  the  burden  of  a 
specific  sum,  which  is  declared  a  burden  or  charge 
on  the  lands  themselves,  or  where  the  right  is 
declared  null  if  the  sum  be  not  paid,  the  burden  is 
said  to  be  real. 

By  the  10  and  11  Vict.  c.  48,  real  burdens  need 
not  be  inserted  in  full  in  conveyances,  it  they  have 
already  been  set  forth  in  an  instrument  of  title,  in 


which  case,  they  may  be  referred  to  in  the  terms, 
or  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  terms,  set  forth  in 
schedule  C  annexed  to  the  act.  A  similar  provision 
is  made  in  regard  to  lands  held  in  burgage  tenure, 
by  the  10  and  11  Vict.  c.  49. 

BU'RDBN,   or   BU'RTHEN,    of  a   ship.      See 

TOMITAGE. 

BURDEN  OF  PROOF,  in  legal  procedure,  sig- 
nifies the  obligation  to  establish  by  evidence  certam 
disputed  facts ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  this  burden  lies 
on  the  party  asserting  the  affirmative  of  the  issue 
to  be  tried  or  question  in  dispute,  according  to 
the  maxim  ei  incumbit  prohatio  qui  didt  non  qui 
negat — that  is,  proof  is  incumbent  on  him  who 
asserts,  not  on  him  who  denies.  The  principle  of 
the  law  is,  that  the  B.  of  P.  is  on  the  party  who 
would  faU  if  no  evidence  were  adduced  on  either 
side.  Accordingly,  it  almost  always  rests  on  the 
plaintiff  in  an  action,  or  on  the  party  asserting  the 
facts  on  which  the  result  of  the  litigation  must 
depend.  In  one  case  tried  before  the  late  Baron 
Alderson,  that  learned  judge  laid  down  that  the 
proper  test  was,  whicJi  party  would  he  successful,  if 
no  evidence  at  all  were  given?  the  B.  of  P.,  of  course, 
falling  on  the  party  not  in  that  position.  This  test 
has  since  been  generally  adopted  and  applied;  but 
Mr  Best,  in  his  learned  work  on  the  Principles  of 
Evidence,  improves  on  it  by  the  suggestion,  that  in 
strict  accuracy  the  test  ought  to  be,  '  which  party 
would  be  successful,  if  no  evidence  at  all,  or  no  more 
evidence,  as  the  case  may  be,  were  given?'  a  con- 
sideration on  which  the  discretion  and  judgment  of 
counsel  frequently  depend.  But  although  such,  in 
general;  is  the  position  of  the  plaintiff,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  B.  of  P.  is  imposed  on  the  defend- 
ant, in  consequence  of  his  having  the  aflSrmative  of 
the  material  issue  to  be  tried. 

It  is  this  rule  as  to  the  B.  of  P.  that  demonstrates 
the  real  nature  of  the  plea  of  not  guilty  in  a  criminal 
prosecution,  and  which  divests  that  plea  of  the 
objections  to  it  which  are  frequently  heard  expressed 
by  over-scrupulous  sentimentalists;  for  the  mean- 
ing of  that  plea  is  not  necessarily  an  assertion  by 
the  prisoner  that  he  is  absolutely  guiltless  or  inno- 
cent, but  that  he  wishes  to  be  tried,  and  that  as  the 
B.  of  P.  is  on  the  prosecutor,  while  he  has  mean- 
while the  presumption  of  innocence  in  his  favour. — 
Besides  the  work  referred  to,  see  on  the  subject 
of  this  article  Starkie  on  the  Law  of  Evidence  in 
England,  and  Dickson  on  the  same  subject  in 
Scotland. 

BURDENS,  Public.    See  Public  Burdens. 

BURDER,  Rev.  Geoegb,  an  active  and  influen- 
tial minister  of  the  Congregational  body,  was  born 
in  London,  June  1752.  After  studying  some  time  as 
an  artist,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry,  and  in 
1778  was  appointed  pastor  of  an  Independent  Church 
at  Lancaster.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Coventry, 
and  in  1803  to  London.  Here  he  became  secretary 
to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  editor  of  the 
Evangelical  Magazine,  the  duties  of  which  offices  he 
discharged  with  great  zeal,  until  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  resign.  B.  took  a  prominent  part  in 
all  the  rdigioua  movements  of  ms  time.  He  d^ed 
May  1832.  His  Village  Sermons  have  been  trans- 
lated into  several  European  languages ;  and  he  was 
the  author  of  other  series  of  sermons  and  publica- 
tions which  have  had  an  immense  circulation. 

BURDETT,  Sir  Francis,  Bart.,  the  most  popu- 
lar English  politician  of  his  time,  bom  January 
25,  1770.  Educated  at  Westminster  School  and 
Oxford  University,  he  spent  some  years  on  the 
continent,  and  was  a  witness  to  the  progress  of 
the  first  French  Revolution.  In  1793  he  married 
Sophia,    youngest    daughter    of    Thomas    Ooutts, 
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Esq.,  the  -wealthy  London  banker,  and  in  1796  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Boroughbridge,  Yorkshire.  In 
1797,  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  he  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  opposition  to 
government  and  the  -war,  and  his  advocacy  of 
parhamentary  reform.  Catholic  emancipation,  and 
other  liberal  measm-es,  most  of  which  were  after- 
wards cari'ied.  One  of  the  most  effective  political 
speakers  of  that  excited  period,  he  for  many  years 
prominently  occupied  public  attention,  and  was  the 
idol  of  the  London  populace.  Having  succeeded 
in  obtainimg  a  parhamentary  inquiry  into  the  abuses 
of  the  metropolitan  prisons,  he  became,  in  1802,  a 
candidate  for  Middlesex.  He  was  first  returned, 
then  imseated,  and  after  a  second  contest,  defeated. 
At  the  general  election  of  1806,  B.  again  became  a 
candidate  for  Middlesex,  but  was  defeated.  In  May 
1807,  he  fought  a  duel  with  Mr  James  Paiill,  one  of 
the  candidates  for  Westminster  the  previous  year. 
Soon  after,  he  was  returned,  with  Lord  Cochrane, 
for  Westminster,  which  he  represented  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  B.  having  in  1810  published,  in  Cob- 
bett's  Political  Eegister,  a  Letter  to  his  Constitu- 
ents, declaring  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons illegal  in  imprisoning  John  Gale  Jones,  the 
.Speaker's  warrant  was  issued  for  his  apprehension, 
as  being  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege.  Refusing 
to  surrender,  he  for  two  days  barricaded  his  house ; 
the  populace  supported  him  in  his  resistance,  and 
in  a  street  contest  between  them  and  the  military 
some  lives  were  lost ;  but  on  April  9,  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms,  aided  by  the  police  and  military, 
obtained  an  entrance,  and  conveyed  ln'm  to  the 
Tower.  The  prorogation  of  parliament  restored 
him  to  liberty.  Prosecuted  in  1819  for  a  libel 
contained  in  a  Letter  to  his  Constituents,  strongly 
animadverting  on  the  proceedings  of  the  magistrates 
and  yeomanry  at  the  memorable  Manchester  meet- 
ing, he  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprison- 
ment in  the  King's  Bench,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£1000.  -Some  time  after  the  appointment  of  the 
Melbourne  miaistry  in  1835,  he  deserted  the  Liberal 
party,  and  joined  the  Conservatives.  In  July  1837, 
he  was  returned  for  Wiltshire.  His  death  took 
place  January  23,  1844. 

BU'EDOCK  [Arctium],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
great  natural  order  Compositce  (q.  v.),  tribe  Cynaro- 
cephalce.  The  heads  of  flowers  are  globose,  or  nearly 
so ;  and  each  of  the  scales  of  the  involucre  runs 
out  into  a  long  rigid  prickle,  which  is  hooked  at 
the  point.  By  means  of  these  hooks,  the  flower- 
head,  popularly  called  a  iur,  readily  lays  hold  of 
the  clothes  of  a  passer-by,  the  wool  of  a  sheep, 
or  the  Uke,  and  thus  the  seeds  are  transported 
from  one  place  to  another,  the  short  hairy  pap- 
pus being  insufficient  to  waft  them  far  on  the 
wind.  The  common  B.  [A.  Lappa),  of  which 
varieties  very  sUghtly  distinguished  have  some- 
times been  described  as  species  {A.  Bardana, 
&c.),  is  abundant  in  waste  and  bushy  places,  by 
waysides,  &c.,  in  Britain  and  throughout  Europe, 
scarcely,  however,  growing  except  in  rich  land. 
Its  root  is  biennial,  large,  and  fleshy,  somewhat 
carrot-shaped ;  the  root-leaves  large,  stalked,  heart- 
shaped  ;  the  stem  stiif,  upright,  somewhat  branched 
and  leafy,  three  feet  or  more  high.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  plant  is  coarse,  and  it  is  somewhat 
clammy  to  the  touch.  The  root  is  sometimes 
used  in  medicine,  being  diaphoretic  and  diuretic, 
and  acting  upon  the  cutaneous  system  and  the 
kidneys.  It  is  capable  of  being  made  a  substitute 
for  sarsapariUa.  When  fresh,  it  has  a  disagree- 
able smell,  but  when  dry,  it  is  inodorous  ;  it  has  a 
sweetish  mucilaginous  taste,  becoming  afterwards 
bitterish  and  rather  acrid,  and  contains  chiefly 
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inulin,  bitter  extractive,  mucilage  sugar,  and  a  little 
tannin.  In  many  countries,  the  roots,  young  shoots, 
and  young  leaves  of  B.  are  used  in  soups ;  and  the 
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plant  is  cultivated  for  this  use  in  Japan.  The  roots 
are  said  to  resemble  artichokes  in  taste.  The  leaves 
and  their  expressed  juice  are  sometimes  applied  to 
bums  and  suppurations. 

BTJEDWA'JN',  a  city  in  the  sub-presidency  of 
Bengal,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  from  the 
Hoogly  to  the  North-west  Provinces,  in  lat.  23° 
12'  N.,  and  long.  87°  56'  E.,  being  74  miles  from 
Calcutta,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway, 
and  346  from  'Benares.  In  point  of  architecture, 
it  is  a  miserable  place — an  aggregate,  as  it  were,  of 
second-rate  suburbs.     Pop.  54,000. 

BTJRDWA'N',  the  territory  of  the  last-mentioned 
city,  lying  between  Beerbhoom  on  the  north,  and 
Hoogly  on  the  south.  It  stretches  in  N.  lat.  from 
22°  52'  to  23°  40',  and  in  E.  long,  from  87°  21'  to 
88°  23'.  With  a  length  of  70  miles,  and  a  breadth 
of  60,  it  is  said  to  contain  only  2224  square  miles, 
with  1,854,152  inhabitants,  or  about  840  to  the 
square  mile — a  proportion  which  certainly  seema 
to  justify  a  name  that  signifies  prodwAive.  The 
district  is  largely  engaged  m  the  refining  of  sugar. 
It  exports  also  iron  and  coal ;  chiefly,  however, 
brought  from  the  mines  of  Bancoorah,  the  district 
on  the  west.  Next  to  the  capital,  Cutwa  and  Culna 
are  the  chief  towns. 

BUREAU,  a  French  word  signifying  a  ■writing- 
table  or  desk;  also  an  office  for  transacting  busi- 
ness, a  department  of  government,  or  the  officials 
that  carry  it  on.  Bukeauceacy  is  popularly  applied 
to  signify  the  kind  of  government,  exemplified  in 
many  continental  states,  where  a  host  of  govern- 
ment officials,  regularly  organised  and  subordinated, 
and  responsible  only  to  their  chiefs,  interfere  with 
and  control  every  detail  of  pubhc  and  private  life — ■ 
the  evil  which  the  Germans  call '  much-government' 
{mdregiereii). 

BURBN,  Martin  van,  a  president  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (1837—^1841),  was  born 
at  Kinderhook,  in  Columbia,  New  York,  December 
5,  1782.  Educated  for  the  bar,  he  was  elected,  in 
1812,  senator  in  the  legislative  assembly  of  New 
York,  and  in  1821  took  his  seat  in  Congress, 
where  he  supported  democratic  measures.  In  1829 
he  was  made  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  1837  he 
succeeded  General  Jackaon  in  the  presidency,  being 
elected  by  a  majority  of  twenty-four  votes  over  his 
rivals.  Clay,  Webster,  and  Harrison.  On  beginning 
the  duties  of  his  office,  he  found  himself  involved 
in  such  financial  perplexities,  that  he  nnmediately 
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summoned  Congress  to  an  extraordinary  session, 
and  proposed  an  entire  separation  of  state-finance 
from  the  banks  of  the  Union,  a  proposition  which 
■was  decisively  rejected,  and  B.'s  popiilarity  was 
greatly  damaged.  In  1840,  he  had  to  yield  his 
place  to  General  Harrison,  the  Whig  candidate ; 
and  in  1844,  when  he  again  stood  for  the  presidency, 
he  was  defeated  hy  Polk.  The  result  of 'this  vote 
divided  the  Democrats  into  two  parties,  one  of 
which,  at  a  convention  at  Utioa,  unanimously 
declared  for  Van  B.  as  president  for  1848 ;  but  his 
election  was  prevented  by  the  military  renown  of 
general  Taylor,  who  left  both  Van  B.  and  Cass  with 
minorities.  In  1856,  he  was  again  named  for  the 
presidency;  but  the  majority  of  the  Democratic 
party  preferred  Mr  Buchanan. 

BURG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Saxony,  situated  on  the  Ihle,  about  13  mUes  north- 
east of  Magdeburg.  It  is  walled,  and  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  extensive  woollen  manufactures.  It 
has  also  manufactures  of  hnen,  yarn,  steel,  pottery, 
and  leather ;  dye-works,  distilleries,  foundries,  &o., 
and  a  large  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop. 
14,570. 

BURGAGE  TENURE  is  a  species  of  holding 
in  the  law  of  real  property  which  prevailed  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  although  somewhat  differ- 
ently regarded  in  these  two  countries.  In  England, 
it  is  a  species  of  free  socage  (ij.  v.)  holding,  and 
it!  prevails  where  the  king  or  other  person  is  lord 
of  an  ancient  borough  in  which  the  tenements  are 
held  by  a  certain  and  determinate  rent,  and  subject 
to  a  variety  of  customs,  the  principal  and  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  that  called  Borough  English 
(q.  v.).  Among  the  other  customs  was  a  law  that 
the  wife  shall  be  endowed  with  all  her  husband's 
tenements,  and  not  with  the  third  part  only,  as  at 
common  law. 

In  Scotland,  by  this  tenure  is  meant  a  peculiar 
sort  of  inihtary  holding  affecting  property  in  royal 
burghs,  the  sovereign  bein^  superior  or  over-lord, 
and  each  individual  proprietor  or  burgess  holding 
direct  of  the  crown,  for  the  reddendo  or  service  of 
watching  and  warding  (q.  v.).  This  service  is  other- 
wise termed  '  service  of  burgh  used  and  wont,'  and 
is  now  merely  nominal.  Although  the  burgesses 
hold  inunediately  of  the  crown,  they  do  not  receive 
their  formal  entry  directly  from  the  sovereign,  but 
from  the  magistrates  of  the  burgh,  as  the  crown's 
commissioners.  If  the  burgh,  as  such,  ceases  to 
exist,  the  crown  does  not  thereby  lose  its  rights 
over  the  proprietors,  for  they  continue  as  crown 
vassals  (q.  v.).  By  the  10  and  11  Vict.  o.  49, 
facilities  are  given  for  the  transference  of  laud  in 
Scotland  held  under  this  tenure.    See  Tenure. 

BURGA'S,  or  BUEGHA'Z,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  EumeKa,  on  a  promon- 
tory in  the  Black  Sea,  about  76  mUes  north-east  of 
Adrianople.  B.,  which  is  well  built  and  clean,  has 
manufactures  of  pottery  of  a  superior  kind,  and  a 
good  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  about 
6000.  The  Gulf  of  Burgas,  at  the  head  of  which 
the  town  is  situated,  is  about  14  mUes  in  length, 
and  has  a  depth  varying  from  5  to  12  fathoms. 

BU'EGBO  ISLANDS,  belonging  to  England,  and 
lying  between  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton,  in 
lat.  47°  33'  N.,  and  long.  57°  44'  W.  Besides  being 
valuable  as  a  fishing-station,  they  occupy  a  com- 
manding position  with  respect  to  British  North 
America  in  general,  and  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence 
in  particular.    The  group  has  700  inhabitants. 

BURGER,  GonTEiBD  August,  one  of  the  most 
popular  German  poets,  was  bom,  January  1,  1748, 
at  Molmerswende,  near  Halberstadt,  in  Prussian 
Saxony.    In  his  boyhood,  he  displayed  no  capacity 


for  hard  study,  and  was  particularly  averse  to 
Latin;  but  he  at  the  same  time  shewed  a  relish 
for  verse,  though  destitute  of  any  other  model  than 
the  Psalm-book.  In  1764,  he  went  to  Halle,  and 
applied  himself  to  theology.  In  1768,  he  aban- 
doned this  science  for  jurisprudence,  which  he 
studied  at  Gottingen.  Here  his  conduct  was  care- 
less and  immoral,  and  he  would  probably  have 
sunk  into  obscurity,  if  the  intimacy  which  he 
happily  formed  with  Voss,  the  two  Stolbergs,  and 
other  young  poets,  had  not  stirred  up  his  better 
nature,  and  inspired  him  with  an  earnest  ambition 
to  excel.  He  laboured  hard  at  the  classics  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  but  the  study  of  Shak- 
speaie  and  Percy's  Reliques  had  the  greatest  influ- 
ence in  deciding  the  style  of  poetry  which  he  was 
to  adopt.  With  regard  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
his  poems,  which  consist  chiefly  of  ballads  and 
songs,  even  German  oritios^such  as  Schiller,  Ger- 
vinus,  and  Vilmar — differ  widely  in  their  opinions ; 
but  all  agree  in  praising  the  popular  style  and 
fluent,  spirited  versification  of  his  ballads,  Leonora, 
Lenardo  and  Blandine,  the  Parson's  Daughter  of 
Tauienha/yn,  the  Wild  Huntsman,  &o.  B.'s  life 
was  spent  in  great  poverty  and  misery,  partly  the 
result  of  misfortune,  and  partly  induced  by  his 
own  errors.  He  married  thrice,  in  two  instances 
very  unhappily;  lost  his  property  by  an  unfor- 
tunate speculation ;  and,  though  the  favourite 
poet  of  the  German  people,  was  left  to  earn  his 
bread  by  translations  and  similar  literary  labours. 
He  died  June  8,  1794.  Though  a  popular  writer, 
B.  was  very  careful  as  to  style,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  who  wrote  good  hexameter  verse  in  Ger- 
man. His  collected  works  were  first  published  by 
Karl  von  Eheinhard,  1796—1798 ;  latest  edition, 
1844 

BU'RGERMEISTER,  the  German  title  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  a  city  or  town,  analogous  to 
the  French  maire,  the  English  mayor,  and  the 
Scotch  provost.  , 

BU'RGESS,  or  BU'EGHER,  from  the  same  origin 
as  borough,  means,  when  taken  in  a  general  sense, 
much  the  same  thing  as  the  word  citizen,  but  has 
a  variety  of  special  meanings,  according  to  local 
institutions.  In  !French  literature,  the  word  bourgeois 
is  generally  used  to  personify  the  excess  of  plebeian 
vulgarity;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  England, 
the  aristocratic  member  of  parliament  for  a  city  is 
technically  called  a  burgess.  In  almost  all  parts  of 
Europe,  when  used  in  a  technical  sense,  the  word 
means  a  person  who  holds  some  peculiar  privilege 
in  a  town  or  municipal  corporation.  The  burgesses 
of  the  European  towns,  indeed,  were,  and  stiU 
nominally  are,  an  interesting  relic  of  ancient  Roman 
institutions,  existing  in  contest  and  rivalry  with  the 
institutions  of  feudahty.  The  B.,  with  a  different 
name,  is  virtually  the  civis  or  citizen  of  the  Eoman 
municipality.  It  was  a  rank  always  of  some 
moment,  but  especially  valuable  when  the  citizen- 
ship was  of  Rome,  the  metropolis.  St  Paul,  when 
he  was  to  be  scourged,  raised  the  alarm  of  the  chief 
captain  by  stating  that  he  was  a  Eoman.  Such 
an  event  might  often  have  happened  in  the  middle 
ages,  when  a  B.,  brought  before  the  court  of  a 
feudal  lord,  claimed  the  privilege  of  pleading  in  his 
ovpn  burgal  court,  or  the  king's  tribunal.  The 
European  monarcha  found  it  their  interest  to 
support  the  burgesses,  as  a  check  on  the  influence 
of  the  feudal  aristocracy ;  and  thus  was  nourished 
the  great  system  of  city  communities,  which  have 
exercised  so  important  an  influence  on  the  fate  of 
the  world.    See  Municipal  Inshtutions. 

In  the  law  of  England,  a  B.  is  a  member  of  the 
corporation  of  a  corporate  town,  or  he  may  be 
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described  as  a  freemaa  duly  admitted  as  a  member 
of  the  corporate  body.  This  privilege  was,  and,  to 
some  extent,  still  is,  acquired  by  birth  or  servitixde 
— that  is,  by  being  bom  of  a .  freeman,  or  by 
apprenticeship  for  seven  years  ■within  the  borough 
to  a  freeman.  It  might  also  be  obtained  by  gift  Or 
purchase ;  and  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  the 
5  and  6  WiU.  IV.  o.  76 — with  the  exception  of 
abolishing  the  last-mentioned  mode  of  admission 
by  gift  or  purchase — expressly  reserves  the  rights 
of  such  freemen  and  their  families ;  and  it  also 
provides  for  the  making  up  and  preservation  of  a 
list  of  burgesses  so  admitted,  to  be  oaUed  the  Free- 
man's Soil  (q.  V.) ;  but  that  act,  for  the  purposes  of 
its  own  enactments,  defines  a  B.  to  be  a  male  person, 
who,  on  the  last  day  of  August  in  any  year,  shall 
have  occupied  any  house,  warebouse,  counting-house, 
or  shop  within  the  borough,  during  that  year  and 
the  whole  of  the  two  preceding  years ;  and  during 
such  occupation  shall  also  have  been  an  inhabitant 
householder  within  the  borough,  or  within  seven 
miles  thereof;  and  shall  during  such  time  have 
paid  all  poor-rates  and  all  borough-rates  in  respect 
of  the  same  premises,  except  those  payable  for  the 
last  six  calendar  months ;  and  shall  be  duly  enrolled 
in  that  year  as  a  B.  on  the  B.  Roll  (q.  v.).  Such 
burgess,  however,  must  be  of  fuU  age,  not  an  alien, 
nor  one  who  has  received  within  the  last  twelve 
months  parochial  relief  or  other  charity.  This 
definition,  however,  is  subject  to  the  following  rule, 
that  where  the  premises  come  by  descent,  marriage, 
marriage-settlement,  devise,  or  promotion  to  any 
benefice  or  office,  the  B.  shall  be  entitled  to  reckon 
in  the  occupancy  and  rating  of  the  former  party 
from  whom  they  were  so  derived. 

In  the  Scotch  law,  the  old  definition  of  B.  is  stiU 
maintained.  This  is  very  similar  to  the  old  English 
one  above  mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  admission 
to  the  privilege  hy  election  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
hurgh — the  burgesses  taking,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
admission,  a  quaint  form  of  oath,  in  which  they 
confess  the  religion  of  the  coiintry,  loyalty  to  the 
Queen,  to  the  provost  and  bailies  of  the  burgh  and 
their  officers,  and  declaring,  inter  alia,  that  they 
will  '  make  concord  where  discord  is,  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power.'  By  the  Scotch  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  3  and  4  WiLl.  IV.  c.  76,  s.  14,  it  is  enacted  that 
councillors  must  be  entered  burgesses  of  the  burgh 
before  their  induction — ^that  is,  wherever  there  is 
any  body  of  burgesses  in  any  such  burgh;  but  it 
is  provided  that  no  merely  honorary  B.  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  so  inducted.  One  of  the  peculiar 
privileges  of  a  B.  in  Scotland  is,  that  his  heir  has 
a  right  to  heirship  movables — ^that  is,  that  peculiar 
portion  of  the  personal  property  which,  besides  the 
real  estate,  goes  to  the  heir-at-law.  See  Heirship 
Movables. 

BURGESS  LIST  and  BTTEGESS  ROLL  are 
lists  made  imder  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Act,  5  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  amended 
in  this  respect  by  the  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  50.  The 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  every  parish  whoUy  or  in 
part  within  any  borough,  are  directed  to  make  out  an 
alphabetical  list,  called  the  burgess  list,  of  all  persons 
who  may  be  entitled  or  qilalified  to  be  enrolled  on 
the  burgess  roll  of  that  year,  such  list  to  be  open  for 
perusal  by  any  person,  without  the  payment  of  any 
fee,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  between  the  1st  (when 
the  list  must  be  signed  and  delivered)  and  15th 
days  of  September  in  every  year.  This  list  is  after- 
wards revised  by  the  mayor  and  his  assessors,  and 
the  names  of  those  persons  allowed,  on  revision,  to 
remain,  are  then  transferred  to  the  Burgess  Roll, 
which  is  copied  into  a  general  alphabetical  list  in  a 
book  provided  for  that  purpose  by  the  tovm-clerk 
or  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  which  book  must  be 
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completed  on  or  before  the  22d  of  October  in  every 
year ;  every  such  book  being  the  burgess  roU  of  the 
burgesses  entitled  to  vote  for  counciUors,  assessors, 
and  auditors  of  the  borough.  Copies  of  such  burgess 
roU,  so  completed,  shall  be  made  in  vrriting,  or 
printed,  for  delivery  and  sale  to  all  persons  apply- 
ing for  the  same,  on  payment  of  a  reasonable  price 
for  each  copy.  There  are  other  regulations  respect- 
ing these  Hsts,  and  with  respect  to  neglect  and 
infoimahty  in  making  up  the  burgess  roU;  and 
there  is  an  enactment  to  the  effect,  that  burgess 
rolls  shall  not  be  caUed  in  question  by  reason  of  the 
defect  or  want  of  title  in  the  mayor  or  assessors,  it 
being  sufB.cient  that  these  latter  were,  when  the 
lists  were  revised,  in  actual  possession  and  exercise 
of  their  office. 

In  regard  to  Scotland,  it  has  been  already 
explained  (see  Btjbgbss),  that  persons  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  bTirgesses  must  be  admitted  according 
to  the  old  form,  and  councillors,  before  induction, 
must  be  entered  burgesses,  such  burgesses,  of  course, 
being  fuUy  privileged  m  all  other  respects.  But  the 
list,  which  corresponds  to  the  English  burgess  roU, 
is  the  list  of  municipal  electors  qualified  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  3  and  4  WiU.  IV.  c.  76, 
passed  for  amending  the  laws  for  the  election  of 
magistrates  and  councils  in  the  royal  burghs  in 
Scotland. 

BURGH  is  a  descriptive  name  of  towns  and 
cities  in  Scotland,  corresponding  to  the  English 
word  Borough  (q.  v.).  There  were  burghs  of  barony, 
free  burghs,  burghs  of  regality,  and  royal  burghs. 
Since  1832,  there  have  been  what  are  called  parlia- 
mentary hwrglts — ^that  is,  towns  or  burghs  not  being 
royal  burghs,  but  sending  or  contributing  to  send 
representatives  to  parliament,  under  the  Act  1  and  2 
WiU.  rv.  c.  65.  By  the  General  Police  Act  for 
Scotland,  the  word  B.  is  declared  to  mean  also  any 
populous  place,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  fixed 
by  the  act.  Among  parliamentary  burdis  are 
Paisley,  Greenock,  Leith,  Kilmarnock,  PaUdrk, 
Hamilton,  Peterhead,  &c. ;  and  by  the  3  and  4 
Wai  IV.  c.  77,  amended  by  the  4  and  5  Will.  IV. 
c.  86,  and  the  16  Vict.  c.  26,  a  new  constitution 
has  been  conferred  on  them  for  the  election  of 
their  magistrates  and  counciUors,  and  for  the 
appointment  of  other  officers ;  the  election  being 
with  the  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  a  member 
of  parUament — to  be  concluded  in  Paisley,  Greenock, 
Leith,  and  Kilmarnock,  by  open  poll  in  one  day, 
the  polling-books  to  be  STunmed  up,  and  the  result 
declared  by  the  provost :  in  Falkirk,  Hamilton, 
Musselburgh,  Airdrie,  Port  -  Glasgow,  Peterhead, 
PortobeUo,  Cromarty,  and  Oban,  to  be  by  signed 
Hsts :  a  third  of  the  council  to  go  out,  and  others 
to  be  elected  every  year;  and  the  provost  and 
magistrates  to  be  chosen  by  the  council  from  their 
own  number. 

The  police  of  burghs,  and  their  paving,  draining, 
cleansing,  Ughtine,  and  improvement  are  regulated 
by  the  13  and  14  Vict.  c.  33,  passed  in  1850. 

Burghs  op  Babont  are  corporations  consisting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  determinate  tracts  of  ground 
within  the  Barony  (q.  v.),  and  municipally  governed 
by  magistrates,  whose  election  is  either  dependent 
on  the  baron  or  lord  of  the  district,  or  vested  ia  the 
inhabitants  themselves.  Sometimes  their  charter  of 
incorporation  gave  them  power  to  create  subordinate 
corporations  and  crafts,  as  in  royal  burghs ;  but 
aU  exclusive  privileges  of  trading  in  burghs  are 
abolished  by  the  9  and  10  Vict.  c.  17.  In  other 
respects,  the  general  corporate  law  of  the  country 
applies  to  burghs  of  barony,  as  to  which  see  below, 
BnnOHS,  EoYAi.  They  have  power  to  administer 
their  common  good,  to  elect  their  burgh-officers,  to 
[  make  bye-laws,  and  their  burgesses  are  entitled  to 
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challenge  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  the  burgh's 
Jpraperty. 

-  iBijBGHS,  Phjje,  were  bnrghs  of  barony  enfran- 
chised by  oiown  charter  ■with  rights  of  trade,  both 
tome  and  foreign,  but  subjected;  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  same  class  of  pubfic  ^burdens  and  taxation 
■which  royal  burghs  had  to  bear  as  the  price  of  their 
peculiar  pri'vileges.  Since  the  gradual  "decay  and 
ultimate  suppression  of  commercial  monopoly,  this 
class  of  burghs  has'  become '  extinct,  or  rather  all 
burghsmay  now  be  said  to  be^ee. 

Burghs  of  Ekgalitt  were  burghs  of  •baronies, 
spiritual  or  temporal,  enfranchised  by  crown  charter, 
■with  regal  or  exclusive  criminal  jurisdiction  within 
their  own  territories,  and  thence  called  regalities 
(q.  v.).  Soine  of  these  burghs  of  regality,  especially 
those  which  were  dependent  on  the  greater  bishops 
and  abbots,  were  of  high  antiquity,  and  possessed 
jurisdiction  and  privilege  of  trade  only  distinguish- 
able from' those  of  roy^  burghs,  by  being  more  cir- 
cumscribed ia  their  limits.  Since  the  abolition  of 
hereditary  jurisdictions,  by  the  Act  20  Geo.  IL  c.  43, 
the  distinction  between  burghs  of  regality  and 
burghs  of,  barony  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  practical 
importance. 

.  Bdugbs,  Royal.  A  royal  burgh  is  a  corporate 
bbdy  deriving  its  existence,  constitution,  and  rights, 
from  a  royal  charter — such  charter  being  either 
actual  and  express,  or  presumed  to  have  existed, 
and  by  the  accident  of  war  and  time,  to  have 
perished.  By  a  Scotch  act  passed  in  1469,  a  con- 
stitution was  given  to  royal  burghs;  by  which 
the  right  of  appointing  their  successors  belonged 
to  the  old  councils,  the  act  also  containing  the 
singular  pro'^ision,  that  when  the  new  council 
was  chosen,  the  members  of  it,  along  imth  those 
of  the  old  council,  should  choose  all  the  office- 
bearers of  the  burgh,  each  craft  or  trade  corporation 
being  represented  at  the  election  by  one  of  them- 
selves. But  this  simple  plan  was  not  univer- 
sally adopted,  and  the  election  gradually  lost  its 
former  free  and  popular  form — a  close  and  exclu- 
sive proceeding  being  ultimately  established  in  its 
place.  This  '  close  system,'  as  it  has  been  called, 
not-withstanding  its  repugnancy  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
times,  and  modern  ideas  of  public  administration, 
continued  in  force  until  the  year  1833,  when  an  act 
of  parliament  was  passed,  the  3  and  4  Will  IV. 
c.  76,  amended  by  the  4  and  5  WUl.  IV.  c.  87,  and 
the- 16  Vict.  c.  26,  by  which  it  was  abolished,  and 
an  entirely  new  constitution  given  to  royal  burghs, 
■with  the  exception  of  nine  of  them,  which,  on  account 
of  the  smaUness  of  their  population,  are  excepted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  election  in  these 
being  conducted  as  it  was  before  the  act  was  passed. 
These  nine  burghs  are:  Damoch,  New  Galloway, 
(Mross,  Lochmaben,  Bervie,  Wester  Anstruther,  Kit- 
reriny,  Kinghom,  and  Kintore.  Of  the  other  royal 
biu'ghs,  being  those  to  which  the '  reforming  acts 
*PPfy>  tlio  principal  are — EDENBimGH,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Perth,  DunfermUne,  Dumfries,  aoA. 
Inverness.  The  leading  pro^Wsions  of  these  acts  are 
as  follow:  AH  persons  ■within  the  burgh  qualified 
imder  the  Parliamentgjy  Reform  Act,  2  and  3  Will. 
IV.  o.  65,  in  respect  of  property  or  occupancy  of 
premises,  and  who  have  resided  for  six  months  next 
previous  to  the  last  day  of  Jime,  ■within  the  royalty, 
.or  ■within  seven  nules  of  it,  are  entitled  to  vote  in 
the  election  of  coimciUors.  In  such  burghs  as  do 
not  now  send  members  to  parUatnent,  property  of 
the  same  value  is  required,  for  the  qualification,  and 
claims  for  this  privilege  must  be  lodged  ■with  the 
town-clerk  on  or  before  the  21st  of  Jufy,  in  a  parti- 
cular form.  The  councillors  are  chosen  from  among 
the  electors  residing,  or  personally  carrying  on  busi- 
ness, ■within  the  royalty;  and  where  there  is  a  body 


of  burgesses  in  the  burgh,  each  councillor,  before  hia 
induction,  must  be  entered  a  burgess — a  requisite- 
clearljr  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  municipal 
administration  contemplated  by  the  act,  and  which, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  done  away.  The  number  of 
councillors  in  each  burgh  is  such  as,  by  the  sett 
or  constitution  existing  at  the  passing  of  the  act, 
formed  the  common  council,  or,  where  this  was 
variable,  the  smallest  number  making  a  full  council. 
The  electors  of  Edinburgh,  G-lasgow,  Aberdeen, 
Dundee,  Perth,  Dunfermline,  Dumfries,  and  Inver- 
ness, are  di-vided  into  wards  or  districts.  At  the 
eleption  immediately  succeeding  the  passing  of  the 
act,  each  ward  elected  six  councillors;  but  as  every 
year  the  third  part  of  the  council  goes  out  of  office, 
m  the  order  prescribed  by  the  act,  two  councillors 
are  now  annually  chosen  by  each  ward,  there  being 
no  bar,  however,  to  the  re-election  of  an  outgoing 
councillor.  The  electors  in  other  burghs  choose  the 
whole  council  exactly  as  these  wards  do  their  pro- 
portion of  it,  and  consequently  elect  each  year  a 
third  part  in  place  of  that  which  has  retired.  Upon 
the  third  lawral  day  after  the  election  succeeding  the 
passing  of  the  act,  the  councillors  meet  and  choose, 
by  a  plurality  of  voices,  a  provost,  bailies,  treasurer, 
and  other  office-bearers,  as  existing  in  the  council 
by  the  sett  or  usage  of  the  burgh;  and  vacancies 
occurring  among  such  office-bearers,  in  consequence 
of  the  annual  retirement  of  the  third  part  of  the 
council,  are  directed  to  be  supplied  from  the  coun- 
cillors in  like  manner,  as  soon  as  the  election  of  the 
new  third  has  taken  place,  the  first  attending  magis- 
trate having  a  castmg  vote  in  cases  of  equality. 
Vacancies  taking  place  during  the  year  by  death  or 
resignation  are  supplied,  ad  interim,  by  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  coimoil,  and  the  persona  so 
elected  by  the  councillors  retire  at  the  succeeding 
election.  The  rights  of  the  guildry,  trades,  &c.,  to 
elect  their  own  dean  of  guild,  &c.,  are  stiU  pre- 
served; but  they  are  now  no  longer  recognised  as 
official  or  constituent  members  of  the  council,  their 
functions  being  performed  by  a  member  of  the 
council,  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  councillors.  In 
Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Perth,  however,  the  dean  of 
gxuld,  and  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  convener 
of  trades  and  the  dean  of  guild  are,  ex  officio,  mem- 
bers of  council;  and  the  electors  in  all  the  above- 
named  burghs  choose  such  a  number  of  councillors 
as,  together  with  these  officers,  makes  up  the 
proper  nimiber.  No  magistrate  or  councillor  can  be 
town-clerk.  The  magistrates  and  council  possess 
the  same  powers  of  administration  and  jurisdiction 
as  were  enjoyed  by  the  magistrates  and  to-wn- 
coimcil  before  the  passing  of  the  act ;  and  none  of 
them  is  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  burgh,  or 
the  acts  of  his  predecessors,  otherwise  than  as  a 
citizen  or  burgess.  The  existing  council  in  aU 
burghs  royal  must  every  year  make  up,  on  or 
before  the  15th  of  October,  a  state  of  their 
affairs,  to  be  kept  in  the  to-wn-clerk's  or  treasurer's 
office.  The  act  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  26  provides 
for  the  supplying  of  vacancies  in  town-councils  of 
burgh,  consequent  on  void  and  irregular  elections. 

The  police  of  burghs  and  other  populous  places, 
and  the  paving,  draining,  cleansing,  lighting,  and 
improving  the  same,  are  regulated  by  the  13  and 
14  Vict.  c.  33 ;  and  the  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  93, 
enables  burghs  to  improve  and  maintain  their  har- 
bours. 

The  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  in  burghs  is 
abolished  by  the  9  and  10  Vict.  c.  17. 

BTJRGHERS,  a  name  popularly  given  to  a 
religious  denomination  in  Scotland.  See  United 
Pbesbttebians. 

BURGH  ACRES  are  acres  or  small  patches  of 
laud  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soyal  Burghs 
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(q.  v.),  usually  feued  or  leased  out  to  burgesses  or 
■  persons  resident  -within  the  burgh.  A  Scotch  act 
of  parliament,  passed  in  1695,  relating  to  the  divi- 
sion or  partition  of  lands  lying  runrig,  excepts  burgh 
acres,  or,  as  the  act  calls  them,  '  burrow  and  incor- 
porat  acres,'  from  its  provisions;  but  this  is  to  be 
understood  only  of  royal  burghs,  and  not  of  burghs 
of  barony  or  others. 

BTJEGHS,  CoirvENTioN  of.     See  Convention 

OF  EOYAL  BtJUGHS. 

BURGKMAIE,  Hans,  a  noted  old  German 
painter  and  wood-engraver,  was  bom  at  Augsburg, 
1473.  He  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  elder  Holbein, 
and  the  friend  of  Albert  Durer,  whose  influence  is 
manifest  in  B.'s  works.  Several  excellent  paintings 
by  B.  are  preserved  in  the  galleries  of  Munich, 
Berlin,  Augsburg,  and  Vienna.  But  he  is  best 
known  as  a  wood-engraver ;  his  cuts  amounting  in 
all  to  nearly  YOO.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  is  his  '  Triumph  of  the  Emperor  Ma.vTmi1iii.Ti/ 
in  135  cuts,  with  a  description  by  the  emperor  him- 
self. Another  fine  series  of  237  cuts,  called  'The 
Wise  King,'  represents  the  deeds  of  Maximilian. 
B.  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year  1559. 

BU'EGLARY  {through  the  old  Fr.  from  Lat. 
burgi  latro,  a  robber  of  a  burg  or  enclosra-e),  in  the 
criminal  law  of  England,  is  defined  to  be  a  breaking 
and  entering  the  mansion-house  of  another  in  the 
night,  with  intent  to  commit  some  felony  within 
the  same,  whether  such  intent  be  executed  or  not. 
It  is  peculiar  to  this  crime,  that  it  can  only  be 
committed  in  the  nig!it-time,  which,  by  the  7  WUl. 
IV.,  and  1  Vict.  u.  86,  s.  4,  is  considered  as  com- 
meuciog  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  concluding 
at  six  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day.  The  next 
requisite  of  the  crime,  according  to  the  definition 
we  have  given,  relates  to  the  place  of  its  commission. 
It  must  be  in  a  mansion-hovLse,  for  such  is  the 
technical  expression ;  but  this  is  construed  to  mean 
any  private  dwelling,  or  any  building  temporarily 
or  permanently  used  for  that  purpose.  It  cannot 
be  committed  in  a  distant  barn,  warehouse,  or  the 
like,  unless  there  be  a  oommmiioation  with  the 
dweUing-house,  nor  in  a  house  where  no  one  resides. 
But  it  is  B.  to  break  into  a  house  which  is  used  as 
an  occasional  residence,  and  which  the  owner  is  in 
the  habit  of  leaving  for  a  short  period,  with  the 
intention  of  returning,  even  although  no  one  be  in 
the  house  at  the  time  of  the  offence.  A  chamber 
in  a  college,  or  an  inn  of  court,  is  also  within  the 
meaning  of  a  mansion-house ;  so  likewise  is  a,  room 
or  lodging  in  any  private  house,  if  the  owner  and 
the  lodger  enter  by  different  outer  doors;  but  if 
they  both  enter  by  one  outer  door,  then  the  offence 
can  only  be  committed  against  the  owner.  For  the 
same  reason,  a  building  belonging  to  a  corporation, 
and  separately  inhabited  by  the  officers  of  the  body 
coiyorate,  is  the  mansion-house  of  the  corporation, 
and  not  of  the  officers.  Again,  a  shop  which  is 
part  of  another  man's  house,  and  hired  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  work  or  trade,  is  not  a  dwelling- 
house,  and  B.  cannot  be  committed  in  it,  neither 
as  against  the  shopkeeper,  nor  against  the  person 
who  occupies  the  other  portion  of  the  house.  This 
offence  cannot  be  committed  in  a  tent  or  booth 
erected  in  a  market  or  fair,  though  the  owner  may 
lodge  therein,  for  his  doing  so  makes  it  no  more 
B.  to  break  open  such  an  erection,  than  it  would 
be  to  uncover  a  tilted  waggon  under  the  same 
circumstances.  But  it  may  be  committed  by  break- 
ing open  a  church,  which,  according  to  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  js  domus  mansionalis  Dei,  the  mansion-house 
of  God. 

As  to  the  manner  of  committing  B.,  it  is  laid 
down  by  Blackstone  that  there  must  be  both  a 
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breaking  and  an  entry  to  complete  it.  There  must, 
in  general,  be  an  actual  breaking,  a  substantial  and 
forcible  irruption — as,  at  least,  by  breaking,  or 
taking  out  the  glass  of,  or  otherwise  opening  a 
window  ;  picking  a  lock,  or  opening  it  with  a  key ; 
nay,  by  lifting  up  the  latch  of  a  door,  or  unloosening 
any  other  fastening.  But  if  a  person  leaves  his 
doors  or  windows  open,  it  is  his  own  folly  and 
negligence,  and  if  a  man  enters  therein,  it  is  no  B. ; 
yet  if  he  afterwards  unlocks  an  inner  or  chamber 
door,  it  is  so.  To  come  down  a  chimney  is  held  a 
burglarious  entry,  for  that  is  as  much  closed  as  the 
nature  of  things  will  admit;  so  also  to  knock  at 
a  door,  and  upon  its  being  opened,  to  rush  in  with 
a  felonious  intent;  or,  under  pretence  of  taking 
lodgings,  to  fall  upon  the  landlord,  and  rob  him. 
If  the  servant  conspires  with  a  robber,  and  lets  him 
into  the  house  by  night,  this  is  B.  in  both. 

The  intent  must  also  appear,  otherwise  the  offence 
wiU  amount  only  to  a  trespass ;  and  it  must  be  an 
intent  to  commit  felony,  which  may  be  inferred 
from  the  conduct  of  the  offender  while  ui  the  house. 
The  punishment  for  this  crime  is  now  regulated 
by  the  act  7  WiU.  IV.  and  1  Vict.  c.  86,  amended 
by  the  16  and  17  Vict.  o.  99,  and  the  20  and 
21  Vict.  c.  3.  The  provisions  are  to  the  effect, 
that  any  one  convicted  of  B.  shall  be  liable  to 
penal  servitude  for  hfe,  or  any  term  not  less  than 
ten  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term 
not  more  than  three  years;  and  in  the  case  of 
imprisonment,  hard  labour  and  solitary  confine- 
ment may  be  superadded.  It  is  further  enacted, 
that  whosoever  shall  burglarioiisly  break  and  enter 
into  any  dwelling-house,  and  shall  assaxUt  with 
intent  to  murder  any  person  being  therein;  or 
shall  stab,  cut,  wound,  beat,  or  strike  any  such 
person,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  suffer  death. 
By  another  statute,  the  14  and  15  Vict.  c.  19,  also 
amended  by  the  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  99,  and  the  20  and 
21  Vict.  c.  3,  it  is  enacted  that  any  person  found 
by  night,  armed  with  any  dangerous  or  offensive 
weapon  or  instrument,  or  with  housebreaking  imple- 
ments, or  with  face  blackened  or  disguised,  with 
intent  to  enter  any  buildings,  and  to  commit  felony 
therein;  or  if  he  be  found  by  night  in  any  building 
with  intent  to  commit  a  felony  therein — is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour,  punishable  vrith  imprisonment, 
not  exceeding  three  years ;  and  in  case  of  a  second 
conviction,  is  liable  either  to  such  imprisonment, 
or  to  penal  servitude  for  not  less  than  three,  and 
not  exceeding  ten  years. 

Blackstone  observes,  that  this  offence  was  anciently 
called  Hamesecken,  as,  he  adds,  it  is  in  Scotland  to 
this  day.  But  the  Scotch  law  on  this  subject  has 
some  points  of  difference — hamesecken,  or  hame- 
sucken,  as  it  is  spelled  ia  the  Scotch  books,  not 
being  quite  identical  with  B. :  thus,  the  former  is 
an  offence  exclusively  against  the  person,  and  it 
may  be  committed  in  the  daytime  as  well  as  at 
night ;  and  there  are  other  points  of  dissimilarity. 
The  Scotch  law  relating  to  JmiKebreaMng  and 
stouthrief  affords  analogies.  See  Hamesuckbn, 
Housebreaking,  Sxouthrief,  Larceny,  KoBBEEy, 
Assault. 

BU'RGLEN,  a  viUage  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Uri,  about  two  miles  from  Altorf.  It  ia 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  William  Tell.  The 
supposed  site  of  the  patriot's  house  is  now  occupied 
by  a  chapel,  upon  the  walls  of  which  are  represented 
certain  well  kiown  scenes  from  his  history. 

BTJ'BGOMASTEB.    See  Gull. 

BtJ'BGOS,  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  new 
province  of  the  same  name,  and  of  the  former  king- 
dom of  Old  Castile,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sierra  d'Oca,  and  on  the  right  bank 
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of  the  river  Arlanzon,  in  lat.  42°  20'  N.,  and  long. 
3°  45'  "W.  Pop.  15,924.  B.  is  a  very  ancient  place, 
having  been  founded  in  844.  Many  of  the  gloomy 
old  houses  of  its  early  history  still  remain.  In  the 
castle  of  B.,  Edward  I.  of  England  was  married  to 
Eleanor  of  Castile.  The  cathedral  of  B.,  founded 
in  1221,  is  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  Spain.  Its  various  chapels  are  rich 
in  fine  sculpture  and  tombs.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  Cid  (q.  v.).  B.  has  manufactures  of 
woollens,  linens,  and  hats,  but  it  depends  chiefly 
on  the  traffic  which  its  position  on  the  great  road 
from  France  and  the  northern  Spanish  provinces  to 
Madrid  secures  it.  B.  has  several  charitable  and 
educational  institutions.  It  formerly  had  a  much 
larger  population — as  many  as  50,000— but  on  the 
removal  of  the  court  to  Madrid  in  the  16th  u.,  B. 
began  to  decline  in  population  and  importance.  It 
was  further  greatly  injured  in  November  1808  by 
the  French,  -mio  sacked  it.  In  1812,  the  castle  was 
four  times  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  WeDington, 
who,  however,  took  it  in  the  following  year,  when 
the  French  blew  it  up,  as  well  as  the  fortifications. 
■ — The  province  of  B.  has  an  area  of  7082  square 
miles,  and  a  population,  in  1857,  Of  347,693.  The 
surface  is  elevated,  the  soil  fertile,  yielding  graia 
and  fruits.  The  hills  afford  rich  pasturage;  and 
the  minerals  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  copper 
are  found. 

BUEGOYNE,  John,  a  British  general  and 
di'amatist,  natural  sou  of  Lord  Biagley,  early  entered 
the  army,  and  in  August  1759  was  appointed 
lieutenant -colonel  commandant  of  the  16tn  Light 
Dragoons.  In  1761  he  served  at  BeUe  Isle,  and 
in  1762  commanded  a  force  sent  into  Portugal  for 
the  defence  of  that  kingdom  against  the  Spaniards, 
when  he  surprised  and  captured  Alcantara.  In 
1776  he  served  in  North  America,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1777  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
a  large  force  ordered  to  penetrate  from  Canada 
into  the  rebellious  districts.  The  early  part  of  the 
expedition  was  marked  by  his  capture  of  Ticon- 
deroga  ;  but  neglecting  to  preserve  his  communi- 
cations with  Canada,  he  encoimtered  the  greatest 
difficulties,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender 
with  his  army  to  General  Gates,  at  Saratoga. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  having  been 
denied  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  refused  a  court- 
martial,  he  went  over  to  the  opposition  party, 
and  voluntarily  resigned  all  his  appointments.  On 
a  change  of  ministry,  at  the  close  of  the  American 
war,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in 
Ireland.  This  office  he  resigned  two  years  after, 
and  subsequently  seems  to  have  devoted  his  time 
to  light  literature.  He  was  the  author  of  some 
pamphlets  in  defence  of  his  conduct,  and  of  The 
Maid  of  the  Oaks  (1780),  The  Heiress  (1786),  The 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  other  stock  dramatic  pieces. 
B.  was  one  of  the  managers  for  conducting  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  He  died  June  4, 
1792. 

BURGOYM'E,  Sm  John  Fox,  Bart.,  an  eminent 
engineer-oflaoer,  born  in  1782,  entered  the  Royal 
Engineers  in  1798.  From  1800  to  1807,  he  served 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Levant ;  proceeded 
with  Sir  John  Moore's  force  to  Sweden,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Portugal,  and  was  at  Corunna  in  1809. 
The  same  year,  he  became  attached  to  the  Third 
Division  of  the  army  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  tiU  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
in  1814,  was  present  at  all  its  sieges,  distinguishing 
himself  in  those  of  San  Sebastian  and  Burgos,  and 
was  twice  wounded.  He  became  Lieutenant-colonel 
April  27,  1812 ;  in  1814,  was  commanding  engineer 
of  the  expedition  to  New  Orleans,  and  ia  1826,  of 


that  sent  to  Portugal.  In  1830  he  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland ; 
and  in  1845,  Inspector-general  of  Fortifications  in 
England.  In  1851  he  oftained  the  rank  of  Lieuten- 
ant-general, and  in  1854  was  made  D.C.L.  of  Oxford 
University.  During  the  same  year  he  was  sent  to 
Turkey,  to  devise  measures  against  the  advance  of 
the  Russians ;  and  in  the  Crimean  war  he  was  chief 
of  the  engineering  department  of  the  British  army 
tiU  recalled  in  1855.  For  his  services  at  Sebas- 
topol,  he  received  from  the  Sultan  the  order  of 
the  Medlidie,  and  from  the  French  emperor  that  of 
grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honoxu:.  He  was 
made  general  in  1855,  and  created  a  baronet  in 
1856. 

BU'RGUNDY  (Fr.  Bourgogne],  an  ancient  pro- 
vince of  France,  now  forming  the  departments  C8te 
d'Or,  Saone-et-Loire,  Ain,  and  part  of  Yonne.  Dijon 
was  the  capital  of  Burgundy.  The  ancient  Bur- 
gundians  {Burgundi  or  Burgundiones),  originally  a 
German  tribe,  were  at  first  settled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oder  and  the  Vistvda,  and  afterwards  extended 
themselves  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar,  and,  in 
407,  penetrated  into  Roman  Gaul.  Their  conversion 
to  ChristianiW  took  place  in  the  course  of  eight  days  ! 
They  adopted  a  brief  Ariau  confession  of  faith,  and 
were  baptized.  From  407  to  534,  the  kingdom  of 
B.  was  several  times  divided ;  and  in  451,  Gundicar, 
king  of  B.,  with  10,000  men,  confronted  Attila, 
but  was  defeated  and  slain.  The  tradition  of  this 
overthrow  of  the  old  Burgnndians  is  preserved  in  a 
confused  form  in  the  Nibelungm  Lied. 

In  534,  B.  passed  under  the  rule  of  the  Franks ;  but 
the  weak  government  of  the  later  Carlovingian  kings 
allowed  it  to  become  once  more  independent,  and 
it  was  named  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  from  the  resi- 
dence of  its  first  king,  Boso,  w^ho  died  in  887.  He 
wafi  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis ;  and  after  a  time 
of  contention  and  division  of  the  French  territories, 
Duke  Rudolf,  nephew  of  King  Hugo  of  France, 
made  himself  ruler  of  Upper  B.,  and  was  followed 
by  Rudolf  II.  (912),  who  was  crowned  king  of  Italy 
in  921,  and  united  Lower  B.,  or  Aries,  to  his  own 
kingdom  in  928.  Conrad  the  Peaceable  succeeded, 
and  after  him,  Rudolf  III.,  who,  dying  without 
male  issue  in  1032,  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the 
Emperor  Conrad  II.  of  Germany,  whose  son,  Henry 
III.,  made  it  a  duchy  of  the  German-empire. 

With  Philip  the  Bold,  the  founder  of  the  new 
ducal  dynasty  of  B.,  a  new  and  splendid  era  was 
commenced,  in  1363,  and  was  continued  to  the  death 
of  Charles  the  Bold  (q.  v.),  in  1477,  who  left  no  male 
issue.    B.  was  then  incorporated  with  France. 

BURGUNDY,  Louis,  Dtoe  of,  the  grandson 
of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and  Dauphin  of  France 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  was  born  at  Versailles 
in  1682.  Even  in  childhood  he  was  ungovernable, 
and  became  excessively  violent  and  haughty, 
and  abandoned  to  all  gross  and  sensual  passions. 
Although  educated  under  the  care  of  the  Abbg 
FSnglon,  he  used,  when  30  years  of  age,  to  divert 
himself  with  drowning  flies  in  oil,  and  blowing  up 
living  frogs  with  gunpowder.  He  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  deformed ;  his  deportment  and  manners  were 
undignified,  and  his  mind  was  imbued  with  bigotry. 
When  only  about  15  years  of  age,  he  was  married 
to  the  Princess  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  and  spent  his 
time  wholly  in  amusements  in  the  company  of  his 
spouse  and  of  the  ladies  of  the  court.  Neverthe- 
less, in  1701,  he  was  nominally  appointed  generalis- 
simo of  the  army,  really  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  de  Venddme,  and  is  said  to  have  shewn 
some  spirit  in  a  cavalry-fight  at  Nimeguen ;  but  he 
quarrelled  with  Vend6me,  chiefly  because  he  had 
once  been  compelled  to  establish  his  head-quarters 
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in  a,  nunnery.  He  lost  the  respect  of  tlie  army,  and 
was  exposed  to  many  hmniliations,  partly  proceed- 
ing from  intrigues  set  on  foot  against  him  out  of 
envy  by  his  father.  He  returned  to  the  court  more 
eccentric,  gloomy,  and  unsociable  than  before.  But 
when  he  became,  on  his  father's  death,  the  second 
person  in  the  kingdom,  aU  his  defects  vanished  from 
the  sight  of  the  courtiers,  and  flattery,  bestowed  on 
bim  the  title  of  the  Great  Dauphin.  He  died 
suddenly  in  the  year  1'712.  A  few  days  previously, 
his  wife  and  her  son,  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  had 
died,  and  the  same  hearse  carried  father,  mother, 
and  child  to  St  Denis.  The  Duke  of  Orleans, 
subsequently  regent,  and  his  daughter,  the  Duchess 
of  Berri,  were  accused,  but  without  reason,  of 
having  caused  them  to  be  poisoned. 

BURGUNDY  PITCH,  a  resinous  substance 
prepared  from  common  frankincense  (q.  v.),  the 
spontaneous  exudation  of  the  Norway  spruce-fir 
{Abies  excdsa;  see  Fir)  by  melting  it  in  hot  water, 
by  which  means  it  is  freed  from  a  considerable 
part  of  the  volatile  oil  which  it  contains.  By 
straining  it  throudb  a  coarse  cloth,  impurities  are 
also  removed.  B.  P.  is  of  a  yeUowish-white  colour, 
hard  and  brittle  when  cold,  but  softening  by  the 
heat  of  the  hand,  and  readily  adhering  to  the 
skin.  It  has  a  not  unpleasant  resinous  odour,  and 
a  slightly  bitter  taste.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an 
external  appUoation  only,  and  generally  acts  as  a 
mild  irritant.  A  very  common  apphoation  of  it 
is  as  a  plaster  in  complaints  of  the  chest,  and 
in  rheumatic  complaints.  ■  It  enters  also  as  an 
ingredient  with  resin,  oils,  &c.,  into  a  compound 
plaster  of  similar  use.  The  B.  P.  of  commerce  is 
now  principally  brought  from  Hamburg;  but  the 
greater  part  of  what'  is  sold  under  that  name  is 
really  manufactured  of  common  rosin  and  pahn- 
oil,  or  from  American  turpentine.  It  has  a  fuller 
yellow  colour  than  the  genuine  B.  P.,  and  a,  less 
agreeable  odoiu'. 

BURGUNDY  WINES  are  chiefly  the  produce 
of  vineyards  cultivated  on  the  hilly  lands  form- 
ing the  C6te  d'Or,  between  Dijon  and  Chalons. 
These  hills  average  about  from  800  to  1000  feet 
in  height ;  the  vineyards  ascend  up  the  slopes 
in  terraces,  and  spread  along  the  table-land  on 
the  summit.  'In  richness  of  flavour  and  in  per- 
fume, and  all  the  more  delicate  quahties  of  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  the  wines  grown  here  unques- 
tionably rant  as  the  finest  in  the  world.'  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  red  wiaes  of  Burgundy 
are  the  Closvougeot  (near  Beaune),  Nuits,  Cham- 
bertin  (the  favourite  wine  of  Louis  XIV.  as  well 
as  of  Napoleon),  the  Eomang-Conti,  Bichebourg, 
Volnay,  and  Pomard.  Of  other  red  wines  of  Bur- 
gundy not  grown  on  the  C6te  d'Or,  those  of  Pitoy, 
PerriSre,  Preaux,  and  Auxeme,  are  held  in  most 
repute.  The  white  wines  of  Burgundy  are  also 
the  finest  in  France,  but  being  produced  in  less 
quantity,  they  have  less  celebrity.  The  quantity 
of  wine  annually  produced  in  Burgundy  averages 
3,500,000  hectolitres  (77,000,000  gallons),  of  which 
only  about  a  fifth  is  consumed  in  the  district. 

BUEIAD,  a  word  of  Teut.  origin  (Ang.-Sax.  Urgan, 
to  conceal),  is  applied  to  the  prevalent  method  among 
civilised  nations  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  by  hiding 
them  in  the  earth.  As  there  is  almost  nothing  else 
so  deeply  interestiag  to  the  living  as  the  disposal  of 
those  whom  they  £ive  loved  and  lost,  so  there  is 
perhaps  nothing  else  so  distinctive  of  the  condition 
a?id  character  of  a  people  as  the  method  in  which 
they  treat  their  dead.  Hence,  funeral  customs  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  a  wide  variety  of  sentiments, 
from  gentle  and  rational  sorrow,  up  to  deification  of 
the  d.eparted,  accompanied  Bometimes  with  cruelty 
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and  ferocity  towards  the  living.  People  of  a  low 
and  barbarous  type  carelessly  permit  the  remains  of 
the  dead  to  He  in  the  way  of  the  living,  and  there 
are  a  few  instances  in  which  the  object  of  artificial 
arrangements  has  been  to  preserve  a  decorated  por- 
tion of  the  body — as,  for  instance,  a  gilded  skull— 
among  survivors.  The  general  tendency  of  man- 
kind, however,  has  always  been  to  bury  the  dead 
out  of  sight  of  the  Hving ;  and  various  as  the  methods 
of  accomplishing  this  end  have  been,  they  have 
resolved  themselves  into  three  great  classifications  : 

1.  The  simple  closing  up  of  the  body  in  earth  or  stone ; 

2.  The  burning  of  the  body,  and  the  entombing  of 
the  cinders;  and,  3.  The  embalming  of  the  body. 
The  first  of  these  seems  to  be  the  earKest  form  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  and  it  is  the  form  most 
amply  sanctioned  by  the  existing  practice  of  the 
civihsed  world.  It  is  the  method  referred  to  in  the 
earKest  Scriptures ;  and  all  are  familiar  with  the 
touching  scene  in  which  Abraham  buries  Sarah 
ia  the  cave  in  the  land  of  Canaan  which  belonged 
to  Ephron,  but  was,  after  a  solemn  and  coiuHieous 
negotiation,  secured  to  Abraham  for  a  possession 
to  bury  his  dead  in  (Gen.  c.  23).  The  horrible  fate 
of  beiog  left  unburied,  either  from  scorn  or  neglect, 
is  powerfully  told  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  against 
Jehoiakim :  '  He  shall  be  buried  with  the  burial  of 
an  ass,  drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem.'  There  is  frequent  allusion  in  the  later 
Scriptures,  and  especially  in  the  New  Testament,  to 
the  embalmiug  of  the  body  in  antiseptics  and  fragrant 
substances ;  and  the  burning  of  the  bodies  of  Saul 
and  his  sons  is  accounted  for  by  commentators  on 
the  supposition  that  they  were  too  far  decayed 
to  be  embalmed.  The  Israelites  may  have  learned 
the  practice  of  embalming  from  the  Egyptians, 
among  whom  it  was  an  art  so  greatly  cultivated 
and  extensively  practised,  that  Egyptian  corpses, 
as  inoffensive  as  any  article  of  wood  or  stone,  are 
scattered  over  Europe  in  museums,  and  are  even 
to  be  found  as  curiosities  in  private  houses.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  Upper  Egypt  seem  to  have 
afforded  facilities  for  embalming  unmatched  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world;  and  in  other  places 
the  vestiges  of  the  practice  are  comparatively 
rare,  though  it  is  usual  even  yet  to  embalm  royal 
corpses,  and  in  some  places  to  preserve  a  series 
of  mummies,  as  in  the  vault  of  the  monastery  of 
Kreuzberg,  at  Bonn,  where  the  monks  have  been  suc- 
cessively preserved  in  their  costume  for  centuries. 
The  practice  of  incremation,  or  of  the  burning  of 
the  body,  and  the  entombing  of  the  ashes,  deserves 
more  inquiry  than  it  has  yet  obtained.  In  Greece, 
in  Etruria — both  before  and  after  it  came  under 
the  Romans — and  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  simple 
burial  of  the  body,  and  its  prior  reduction  to 
ashes,  were  both  practised,  and  sometimes  contem- 
poraneously. The  tombs  of  Etruria  are  rich  in  art, 
much  of  it  going  to  the  adornment  of  the  urns  of 
baked  clay  in  wMch  the  ashes  of  the  dead  are  kept. 
Vessels  of  terra-cotta,  or  cooked  earth,  containing 
human  remains,  have  been  found,  often  so  large  that 
they  appear  to  have  served  as  coffins  for  containing 
the  whole  body.  'Vessels  of  this  kind  were  found  in' 
the  vaUey  of  the  Scamauder  by  some  British  officers 
while  spending  their  leisure  time  after  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol,  upon  the  ground  supposed  to  have  been 
occupied  by  the  besiegers  of  Troy.  Smaller  cinerary 
urns  have  been  found  over  so  extensive  a  portion  of 
the  world,  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  limits  to 
which  they  belong.  The  Danish  antiquaries  say, 
that  in  their  stone  period,  when  the  use  of  metals 
was  unknown,  the  dead  were  all  buried  unbumed 
in  stone  chambers,  and  that  the  burning  of  the  bodies 
and  the  preservation  of  the  ashes  in  urns  came  in 
with  the  age  of  bronze.    These  antiquaries  associate 
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with  the  older  system  those  amorphous  mounds  of 
earth  or  stoae  called  barrows  or  tumuli,  which  are 
to  be  found  all  over  the  iioi*h  of  Europe.  Mr 
Brenmer,  in  travelling  among  the  steppes  of  the 
Ukraine,  saw  multitildes  of  these  small  mounds, 
which  reminded  bim  at  once  of  what  he  had  seeu  on 
the  plaia  of  Troy,  at  Upsala  in  Sweden,  in  Scotland, 
and  ia  Ireland.  Tie  Irish  tumulus  of  N6w  Grange 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  forming  a 
connecting  link  between  the  simple  barrow  on  the 
moor  and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  which  are  the 
perfection  of  the  same  kind  of  structure  applied  to 
the  same  purpose — ^the  burial  of  the  distmguished 
dead.  These  structures  open  up  a  large  field  of 
curious  inquiry.  The  simple  theory,  that  they  were 
raised  over  the  dead,  has  lately  been  disturbed  by 
the  discovery  that  many  of  them  are  not  artificial, 
but  relics  of  sheets  of  alluvial  matter,  the  mass 
of  which  has  been  carried  away ;  and  even  iu  these, 
human  remains  have  been  found,  the  natural 
mounds  having  been  used  as  monuments.  Even 
when  human  remains  are  connected  with  barrows, 
cromlechs,  or  the  large  shapeless  pillars  commonly 
called  DruidicaJ,  it  is  often  questionable  whether 
the  monument  was  made  to  receive  such  remains. 
It  is  certainly  ascertained  to  have  been  a  practice 
in  «ncient  times  to  bury  bodies  in  tombs  which 
were  themselves  ancient  when  they  received  their 
inmates. 

Some  of  the  grandest  buildings  in  the  world  have 
been  tombs ;  such  are  the  pyramids,  the  castle  of  St 
Angelo,  the  tomb  of  Cseoilia  MeteUai  and  many 
temples  scattered  over  Hindustan  and  other  eastern 
ooimtries.  Thus,  the  respect  paid  by  the  living  to 
the  dead  has  preserved  for  the  v^orld  many  magnifi- 
cent fruits  of  architectural  genius  and  ;labour.  A 
notion  that  the  dead  may  require  the  things  they 
have  been  fond  of  in  life,  has  also  preserved  to  the 
existing  world  many  reKcs  of  the  customs  of  past 
I  a^es.  The  tombs,  of  Egypt  have  supplied  an  immense 
quantity  of  them,  which  have  taught  the  present  age 
more  of  the  manners  of  ancient  nations  than  all  the 
learned  books  that  have  been  written.  It  is  an 
awful  remembrance,  at  the  same  time,  that  inanimate 
things  were  not  aJl  that  the  dead  were  expected  to 
take  with  them.  Herodotus  tells  us  of  favourite 
horses  and  slaves  sacrificed  at  the  holocaust  of  the 
dead  chief;  The  same  thing  has  been  done  in  our 
own  day  in  Ashantee.  In  many  countries,  the  wives 
had  the  doom,  or  privilege,  as  it  was  thought,  of 
departing  with  tbeir  husbands ;  and  down  to  the 
present  generation  the  practice  has  lived  in  fuU 
vigour  in  the  Hindu  sutti.  Among  the  Jews,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  many  ancient  nations,  the 
dead  were  buried  beyond  the  towns.  The  'stop, 
traveller !'  was  a  usual  memorandum  onltoman  tombs. 
In  Christian  countries,  if  the  remains  of  the  saint  to 
whom  a  church  was  dedicated  could  be  obtained — or 
anything  passing  for  the  remains — ^they  were  buried 
near  the  mar  in  the  choir.  It  became  a  prevalent 
desire  to  be  buried  near  these  saints,  and  lie  bodies 
of  men  eminent  for  their  piety,  or  high  in  rank, 
came  thus  to  be  buried  in  churches.  The  extension 
of  the  practice  was  the  origin  of  churchyards.  These, 
in  crowded  towns,  became  ofiensive  and  unhealthy. 
It  can  scarcdy  be  said  that  this  practice,  so  detri- 
mental to  the  public  health,  as  the  bunal  within 
churches,  was  checked  in  this  country  until  the 
whole  system  of  intramural  interment,  as  it  was 
called,  was  attacked,  about  the  year  1844,  by  Mr 
Chadwick,  and  other  sanitary  reformers.  Measures 
were  afterwards  carried  for  shutting  graveyards  in 
crowded  cities,  and  placing  interments  IH  open  ceme- 
teries under  sanitary  control.  The  first  great  measure 
was  passed  in  1850,  when  the  Board  of  Health  was 
made  a  Burial  Board  for  the  Metropolis,  and  power 


was  given  to  the  Privy  OouncU  to  close  the  city 
graveyards.  The  act  was  modified  two  years  after- 
wards, by  transferring  the  duties  of  managing  ceme- 
teries to  local  boards  appointed  by  the  vestries.  It 
was  in  London  that  uie  danger  was  most  urgent 
and  the  remedy  immediate.  It  was  extended  to 
the  English  provinces  in  1853,  and  to  Scotland  in 
1855. 

In  England,  burial  in  some  part  of  the  parish 
churchyard  is  a  common  law  right,  without  even 
paying  for  breaking  the  soil,  and  that  right  will 
be  enforced  by  mandamus.  But  the  body  of  a 
parishioner  cannot  be  interred  in  an  iron  coffin  or 
vault,  or  even  in  any  particular  part  of  a  church- 
yard, as,  for  instance,  the  family  vault,  vrithout 
the  sanction  of  the  incumbent.  To  acquire  a  rirjht 
to  be  buried  ia  a  particular  vault  or  place,  a  faculty 
must  be  obtained  from  the  ordinary,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  pew  in  the  church.  But  this  right  is  at  an 
end  when  the  famUy  cease  to  be  parishioners.  All 
such  rights,  by  faculty  or  otherwise,  are  expressly 
saved  by  the  Bubial  Acts  (q.  v.). 

By  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  England,  clergy- 
men cannot  refuse  or  delay  to  bury  any  corpse  that 
is  brought  to  the  church  or  churchyard ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  a  B.  is  an 
indictable  ofience,  and  so  is  the  wilfully  obstructing 
a  clergyman  in  reading  the  B.-service  in  a  parish 
church.  It  is  a  popular  error,  that  a  creditor  can 
arrest  or  detain  the  body  of  a  deceased  debtor ;  and 
the  doing  such  an  act  is  indictable  as  a  misde- 
meanour. It  is  also  an  error,  that  permitting  a 
funeral  procession  to  pass  over  private  grounds 
creates  a  public  right  of  way.  By  the  3  Geo.  IV. 
c.  126,  s.  32,  the  inhabitants  of  any  parish,  town- 
ship, or  place,  when  going  to  or  returning  from 
a,ttending  funerals  of  persons  in  England  who  have 
died  and  are  to  be  buried  there,  are  exempted  from 
any  toll  within  these  limits.  And  by  the  4  Geo.  IV. 
c.  49,  s.  36,  the  same  regulation  is  extended  to 
Scotland ;  the  only  difference  being,  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  limitation  of  the  district  is  described  by  the 
word  parish  alone.  The  6  and  7  WiU.  IV.  c.  86 
regulates  the  registly  of  deaths.  The  4  Geo.  IV.  c. 
52  abolished  the  barbarous  mode  of  burying  persons 
found  felo  de  se,  and  directs  that  their  B.  snail  take 
place,  without  any  marks  of  ignominy,  privately 
in  the  parish  chiu:chyard,  between  the  hours  of  nine 
arid  twelve  at  night,  under  the  direction  of  the 
coroner.  The  B.  of  dead  bodies  cast  on  shore  is 
enforced  by  48  Geo.  HI.  c.  75.  See  Wharton's 
Laib  Lexicon,. 

In  Scotland,  the  right  of  B.  in  a  churchyard  is  an 
incident  of  property  m  the  parish ;  but  it  is  a  mere 
right  of  B.,  and  there  is  not  necessarily  any  corres- 
ponding ownership  in  the  solum  or  ground  of  the 
churchyard.  In  Edinburgh,  however,  the  right  to 
special  B.-places  in  churchyards  is  recognised.— For 
B.  in  cemeteries  in  England  and  Scotland,  see 
Cemeteet. 

BUBIAL  ACTS.  These  are  the  15  and  16 
Vict.  c.  85,  for  London ;  the  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  134, 
the  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  87,  and  the  18  and  19  Vict. 
CO.  79*  and  128,  for  places  in  England  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  metropolis — all  as  amended  by  the 
20  and  21  Vict.  c.  81,  and  the  22  Vict.  c.  1. 
The    regulations    relate    to   the    appointment    of 

*  By  some  clerical  error  or  inadvertence,  this  act  is 
erroneously  described  in  the  preamble  of  the  20  and  21 
Vict.  c.  81,  which  professes  to  amend  it.  It  is  there' 
described  as  the  18  and  19  Vict,  c  78,  and  it  is  also 
erroneously  entitled.  The  effect  of  this  mistake  may 
be  serious,  for  it  is  plain  that  the  act  intended  to  be 
amended  by  the  20  and  21  Vict,  cannot  strictly  be  said 
to  be  affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  latter. 
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burial-boards  for  parishes — the  authorising  new 
burial-places,  proper  sanitary  regulations,  the  con- 
trol by  the  government,  and  by  order  in  council,  and 
,  many  other  details  too  numerous  to  specify  here. 
Our  readers  must  be  content  with  our  referring 
them  to  the  acts  themselves,  or  to  their  lawyers. 

The  corresponding  acts  for  Scotland  are  the  18 
and  19  Vict.  c.  68,  amended  by  the  20  and  21  Vict, 
c.  42. 

BU'RIAL_  SOCrBTIES  are  friendly  societies 
constituted  in  the  usual'  manner,  and  with  the 
express  object  of  supplying  a  fund  for  paying  the 
funeral  expenses  of  the  members  on  their  death. 
See  Eeiejtdly  Societies.  It  became  customary  to 
enter  the  names  not  only  of  adults,  but  of  children, 
in  such  societies.  The  proceedings  of  the  criminal 
courts  have  shewn  that,  in  some  instances,  chil- 
dren on  whose  lives  such  an  insurance  was  effected 
have  been  killed  or  allowed  to  die  of  neglect,  and 
the  alarm  created  by  such  instances,  was  enhanced 
by  the  discovery  that  children  were  frequently 
insured  in  more  than  one  society.  To  obviate  this 
calamitous  use  of  a  beneficial  arrangement,  it  was 
provided  that  no  insurance  of  a  child  under  six 
years  of  age  in  a  burial  society  should  be  legal.  It 
was  attested  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mons on  Friendly  Societies  in  1849,  that  the 
practice  of  such  insurances  continued  in  uncertified 
societies ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  stated  on 
behalf  of  the  friendly  societies :  '  In  our  long 
experience  with  these  societies  in  Liverpool,  in  which 
are  nearly  100,000  members,  approximating  to  nearly 
one-third  of  the  population  of  this  great  town,  we 
have  not  had  one  instance  of  death  by  violence  for 
the  sake  of  the  burial  money.'  In  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act  of  1850,  and  in  subsequent  enactments, 
stringent  arrangements  for  certifying  the  cause  of 
death  have  been  adopted  as  a  sufficient  protection 
from  this  crime. 

BUEIDAN",  Jeast,  a  scholastic  metaphysician 
of  the  nominalist  party,  was  bom  at  Bethune, 
in  Artois,  in  the  14th  c,  and  studied  at  Paris 
under  Occam,  where  he  also  became  a  teacher  of 
philosophy.  The  events  of  his  bfe,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  his  death,  are  very  obscure.  One  account 
states,  that  he  was  thrown  into  the  .Seine,'  by 
command  of  Marguerite  de  Bourgogne,  daughter- 
in-law  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  whose  infideUties  he 
had  rebuked.  Another,  later,  but  less  mythical- 
looking  account,  states  that  B.  was  driven  from 
France  as  a  disciple  of  Occam,  and  fled  to  Austria, 
where  he  founded  a  school.  His  elucidations  of 
Aristotle  are  among  his  most  useful  writings.  In 
his  Logic,  his>  great  endeavour  was  to  facilitate  the 
discovery  of  middle  terms  for  all  kinds  of  syllogisms. 
The  celebrated  sophism  known  to  the  schoolmen 
imder  the  name  of  Bubidan's  Ass,  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  superfluous  length,  and  with  needless 
ingenuity,  by  Bayle.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  it 
was  ever  adduced  by  B.,  but  more  probably  by  his 
adversaries,  who  wished  to  ridicule  his  metaphysical 
doctrine  of  Determinism — ^viz.,  that  in  every  mental 
and  bodily  action  the  will  must  be  determined  by 
something  out  of  itself.  The  sophism  referred  to  is, 
that  i£  a  hungry  ass  be  placed  exactly  between  two 
bundles  of  hay  of  equal  size  and  attractiveness,  it 
must  starve,  as  there  is  nothing  to  determine  the 
will  of  the  animal  towards  either  bundle.  His 
chief  works  are — Summida  Dialectica  (Paris,  1487), 
Compendium  Logicce  (Venice,  1489;  Oxford,  1637), 
In  Aristotelis  Metaphysica  (Paris,  1518). 

BU'RIBT,  or  GRAVER,  the  principal  instrument 
used  in  copper-engraving,  is  made  of  tempered  steel, 
and  is  of  prismatic  form,  the  graving  end  being 
ground  off  obliquely  to  a  sharp  pomt.    The  style  of  a 


master  is  frequently  described  by  the  expressions- 
soft  B.,  graphic  B.,  brilliant  B.,  or  whatever  other 
character  may  belodg  to  it. 

BUKITI  PALM  (Mauritia  vimfera ;  see 
Maubitia),  a  beautiful  pahn,  which  grows  in  great 
abundance  in  the  swamps  of  some  parts  of  the 
north  of  Brazil.  It  is  one  of  the  loftiest  of  palms. 
Its  leaves  are  fan-shaped,  and  form  a  large  globular 
head  at,  the  top  of  the  stem.  It  produces  a  great 
number  of  nuts  about  the  size  of  a,  small  hen's  egg, 
covered  with  rhomboidal  scales  arranged  in  a  spiral 
manner.  Between  these  scales  and  the  albiuninous 
substance  of  the  nut,  there  is  an  oUy  reddish  pulp, 
which  is  boiled  with  sugar,  and  made  into  a  sweet- 
meat. An  emulsion  is  also  prepared  from  it,  which, 
when  sweetened  with  sugar,  is  a  very  palatable 
beverage,  but  if  much  used,  is  said  to -tinge  the 
skin  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  juice  of  the  stem  also 
makes  a  very  agreeable  drink ;  but  to  obtain  it,  the 
tree  must  be  cut  down,  when  several  holes  about 
6  inches  square,  3  inches  deep,  and  6  feet  apart,  are 
cut  in  the  trunk  with  a  small  axe ;  and  these  in  a 
short  time  are  filled  with  a  reddish-coloured  liquid, 
having  much  the  flavour  of  sweet  wine. 

BURKE,  EDMTOfD,  a  philosopher  and  politician, 
distinguished  over  all  the  men  of  his  times  for 
eloquence  and  poHtical  foresight,  was  bom  in  1730, 
in  Dublin,  where  his  father  had  an  extensive  prac- 
tice as  an  attorney.  As  a  school-boy,  he  displayed 
those  traits  of  character  and  the  germs  of  those 
powers  which  ultimately  gave  liiTn  greatness.  In 
1744,  B.  entered  the  university  of  Dublin,  of  which 
he  became  a  scholar.  His  undergraduate  course 
was  not  unmarked  by  the  ordinary  distinctions 
of  successful  application  ;  but  it  would  appear 
that  he  mainly  devoted  himself  to  his  favourite 
studies  of  poetry,  oratory,  history,  and  metaphysics. 
In  February  1748,  he  graduated  B.A.,  and  in 
1751  took  his  degree  as  Master  of  Arts.  In  the 
interval  (1750),  being  destined  for  the  Enghsh  bar, 
he  proceeded  to  London,  to  keep  his  terms  at  the 
Middle  Temple.  To  legal  studies,  however,  he 
never  took  kindly,  and  ultimately  he  abandoned 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  barrister.  During  the  years 
1750 — 1756  he  would  appear  to  have  occupied 
himself  in  travelling  through  England,  enjoying 
the  society  of  hterary  men,  in  study,  and  finally 
in  writing  for  various  periodicals. 

B.,  when  yet  at  the  university,  had  achieved  a 
local  reputation  for  literary  talent  and  eloquence. 
Among  the  compositions  of  his  undergraduate  life, 
the  most  noticeable  perhaps  is  his  translation  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  Georgic  of  Virgil,  which 
shews  poetic  talent  of  no  mean  order.  His  first 
important  pubHcation,  however,  was  the  celebrated 
Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  written  in  imitation 
and  ridicule  of  the  style  and  reasoning  of  Lord 
BoMngbroke,  in  which,  with  well-concealed  irony,  he 
confutes  his  lordship's  views  of  society  by  a  reductio 
ad  absurdnm.  This  work,  published  anonymously 
in  1756,  at  the  age  of  26,  attracted  considerable 
attention.  Soon  after,  in  the  same  year,  appeared 
his  well-known  essay,  A  Philosophical  Inquiry  into 
the  Origin  of  our  Idem  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful — 
a  work  containing  a  comprehensive  induction  of  the 
various  sources  of  the  ideas  referred  to,  but  which 
must  be  pronounced  a  failure,  so  far  as  it  pretends 
to  analyse  iato  their  primary  elements  the  emotions 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful. 

The  essay  on  the  SuMime  and  Beautiful  attained 
a  rapid  popularity,  and  its  author  soon  found 
himaeU  courted  by  all  the  eminent  men  of  his 
time.  GaiTick  was  already  one  of  his  friends  ; 
among  them  he  soon  could  count  Rejmolds,  Soame 
Jenyns,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Warburton,  Hume,  and  Dr 
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Johnson.  Notwithstanding  this  popularity,  how- 
ever, his  progress  continued  slow ;  for  three  years 
yet,  he  had  to  occupy  himself  with  periodical 
writing,  devoting  his  leisure  principally  to  politi- 
cal suDjects.  What  is  considered  a  joint  work  of 
B.  and  his  cousin,  WUliam  Bourke,  appeared  in 
1757 — viz.,  An  Account  of  the  European  Settle- 
ments in  America — and  shews  how  carefully  at 
this  date  he  had  studied  the  condition  of  the 
colonies.  In  1761,  Mr  W.  G.  Hamilton  ('Single- 
speech  Hamilton'),  then  Secretary  for  Ireland,  hav- 
ing appointed  him  his  private  secretary,  he  returned 
to  Dublin,  where,  during  two  years'  service,  he 
demonstrated  his  aptitude  for  political  business, 
receiving  in  1763,  in  rewar^  of  lua  services,  a  pen- 
sion on  the  Irish  establishment  of  £300,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  long  enjoy. 

Eeturning  to  London,  B.,  in  1764,  along  with  Rey- 
nolds, founded  the  Literary  Club,  the  history  of 
which  is  associated  with  almost  every  considerable 
name  in  the  literature  of  the  period.  But  literary 
society  did  not  call  off  his  attention  from  the 
chances  of  a  poUtioal  career.  He  became  private 
secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Eockingham,  on  his 
becoming  premier,  and  at  the  same  time  entered 
parliament  as  member  for  Wendover.  Here  his 
eloquence  at  once  made  him  the  reputation  of  being 
'  the  first,  man  in  the  Commons.'  The  Eockingham 
administration,  however,  lived  only  a  few  months, 
and  with  it  terminated  this  his  second  political 
employment.  To  trace  his  subsequent  career  in 
parliament  is  more  than  the  hmita  of  this  article 
will  allow ;  it  must  suffice  to  state  briefly  that  his 
parliamentary  life  extended  from  1766  to  1794  with- 
out intermission ;  that  he  was  sviooessively  member 
for  Wendover,  Bristol,  and  Malton ;  twice  held 
the  post  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  once  under 
Eocldngham,  and  again  under  Lord  North,  with  the 
standing  of  a  privy  councillor ;  that  after  a  career 
in  parhament  remarkable  for  the  laboriousness, 
earnestness,  and  brilliancy  with  which  every  duty 
was  discharged,  and  extending  over  nearly  30 
years,  he  retired  at  last,  receiving  the  thanks  of 
the  Conmions  for  his  numerous  public  services,  and 
rewarded  by  government,  on  the  express  request  of 
his  sovereign,  with  pensions  amounting  in  all  to 
£3700.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  omit  that 
as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  he,  with  a  scrupulous 
regard  to  public  economy,  sacrificed  aU  the  per- 
quisites of  his  office,  exhibiting  a  severe  integrity 
unexampled  among  public  men ;  and  that,  in  his 
relation  with  the  constituency  of  Bi-istol,  which  was 
alienated  from  him  by  his  advocacy  of  the  claims  of 
the  Eoman  Catholics  and  of  the  opening  up  of  the 
trade  of  Ireland,  he  was  the  first  to  maintain  the 
doctriae  of  the  independence  of  parliamentary 
representatives — ^that  they  are  not  machines  to  vote 
for  measures  approved  by  their  constituencies 
simply  for  that  reason,  but  men  and  thinkers 
chosen  by  them  to  calmly  consider  and  legislate  for 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  It  must  also  be 
mentioned,  that  during  his  career  he  rendered  more 
important  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity  than 
any  nian  of  his  time  :  he  prepared  the  way  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  a  measiire  which  was 
destined  to  ripen  to  success  in  the  hands  of  WHber- 
force ;  he  advocated  the  cause  of  humanity  in  India 
against  the  voracious  greed  of  stockholders,  who 
regarded  its  millions  simply  as  materials  for  plunder, 
and  largely  contributed  to  improve  the  government 
of  that  country.  Towards  America  he  advocated  a 
policy  of  justice  and  conciliation,  which,  had  it  been 
adopted,  would  have  averted  the  horrors  of  the  War 
of  Independence,  and  retained  tiie  colonies  in  amity 
with  the  mother-country.  And  to  the  advocacy  of 
every  cause  which  he  espoused,  he  brought  a  capacity 


for  patient  research  that  was  unlimited,  and  an 
eloquence  that  has  never  been  trahscended. 

Before  proceeding  to  remark  on  the  character  and 
powers  of  B.,  a  very  brief  notice  must  be  taken  of 
his  leading  Uterary  efforts  connected  with  his  poli- 
tical labours.  Little  more  than  a  catalogue  can  here 
be  given  of  them.  Omitting  a  variety  of  valuable 
letters — several  on  the  condition  of  Ireland — notice 
must  be  taken  of  his  Observations  cm  a  Pamplilet  on 
the  Present  State  of  the  Nation,  being  his  first  poli- 
tical pamphlet,  published  in  1769,  in  answer  to  one 
variously  ascribed  to  Fox  or  GrenvUle.  In  1770, 
he  published  a  pamphlet.  On  the  Cause  of  the  Present 
Discontents.  On  the  13th  February  1788,  he  com- 
menced his  celebrated  speech  opening  the  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings  (q.  v.),  the  most  remarkable 
trial,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world.  This 
speech  lasted-  over  four  days,  and  has  been  charac- 
terised as  'a  tempest  of  invective  and  eloquence.' 
No  idea  can  be  conveyed  of  the  effect  which  it 
produced.  The  trial  lasted  seven  years,  and  closed 
with  another  great  and  splendid  oration  from  B., 
lasting  over  nine  days.  Hastings,  it  is  well  known, 
was  acquitted.  While  this  trial  was  advancing,  B. 
found  time  to  take  part  in  all  the  current  busi- 
ness. In  1790  appeared  his  Beflections  on  the  Revo- 
lution of  France,  which  sold  in  tens  of  thousands, 
and  is  said  to  have  produced  an  effect  never  pro- 
duced before  nor  since  by  any  political  essay.  Here- 
after, the  world  showered  honours  on  E.,  of  which 
space  forbids  even  the  enumeration.  Having,  in 
1791,  withdrawn  from  the  Whigs  on  the  French 
question,  he  offered  for  the  consideration  of  govern- 
ment. Thoughts  on  French  Affairs,  which,  however, 
was  not  published  tiU  after  his  death.  Heads  for 
Consideration  on  the  Present  State  of  Affairs,  and 
P^ly  to  a  Noble  Lord,  next  followed,  the  latter 
being  relative  to  himself  personally.  His  last  work. 
Thoughts  on  a  Segidde  Peace,  shewed  that  he 
retained  to  the  end  of  his  life  his  whole  powers 
unimpaired. 

Few  men  have  been  the  subjects  of  higher  pane- 
gyric than  B.,  and,  on  the  whole,  few  have  better 
deserved  praise.  He  was  noble-minded,  pure  in  his 
life,  and  a  purist  in  politics.  Intellectually,  he 
was  most  richly  endowed ;  with  much  imagination, 
rare  powers  of  observation,  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, there  was  no  subject  which  he  could  not 
master,  and  none  which,  having  mastered,  he  could 
not  expound  with  unparalleled  richness  of  language. 
But  with  these  virtues  and  powers  were  conjoined 
defects,  which,  without  bating  their  greatness, 
largely  neutralised  their  influence.  He  was,  it  may 
be  said,  too  literary  to  be  a  philosopher,  and  too 
philosophic  to  be  a  politician.  His  career  would 
seem  to  illustrate  this  position.  His  oratory 
astounded  by  its  brilliancy  rather  than  persuaded 
by  its  tone  and  argument ;  and  in  the  long-run,  the 
eloquence  which  failed  to  command  the  reason, 
ceased  to  captivate  the  ear.  The  man  who  at 
first  evoked  the  enthusiasm  of  the  House  by  the 
brilliancy  and  power  of  his  eloquence,  did  actually 
at  last  empty  it  by  persistence  in  the  monotonous 
splendours  of  his  speeches.  Passionate,  and  iu 
a  great  degree  untractable,  he  was  unsuited  for 
party  politics,  and  drifted  from  all  his  connections, 
breaking  up  slowly  all  party  ties,  and  even  the  ties 
of  friendship,  tiU  he  reached  at  last  a  state  of  almost 
political  isolation.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  how  great  an  influence  he,  half  phi- 
losopher half  politician,  exercised  on  the  counsels 
of  the  state;  many  of  his  views  on  politics  and 
public  economy  were  anticipations  of  science,  as 
many  of  his  previsions  of  the  course  of  events 
were  prophecies. 
B.  died  on  the  7th  July  1797,  in  his  68th  year. 
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A  collected  edition  of  his  ■works  in  quarto  was  pub- 
Hslied  ia  1827.  His  life  has  been  written  by  iDr 
Croly.  More  recently  (1842),  his  works  have  been 
collected  by  Dr  Henry  Eogers,  who  has  prefaced 
the  collection  by  an  able  biographical  and  critical 
sketch. 

BTJRKING.    See  Auatomt  (in  Law). 

BURLEIGH,  WrLLiAM  Cboil,  Lokd.  See 
Cecil. 

BUB.LB'SQtrB  (from  Ital.  Iwrh,,  jest,  mockery), 
denoting  a  style  of  speaking,  acting,  writing,  draw- 
ing, is  a  low  and  rude  grade  of  the  comic.  The 
legitimate  comic  brings  together  contrasts  with  a 
final  view  to  harmonising  and  reconciling  them; 
the  B.  distorts  and  caricatures,  and  brings  the 
incongruities  into  stronger  relief.  The  farce  is 
the  B.  of  comedy.  Deformities  and  monstrosities 
that  excite  disgust  do  not  belong  to  the  bur- 
lesque. The  lofty  and  the  abject,  the  great  and 
the  little  are  conjoined,  with  the  sole  view  of 
exciting  a  laugh.  Nor  does  the  true  B.  turn  real 
greatness  and  nobiUty  into  laughter,  but  only 
sham  greatness — false  pathos,  and  all  hoUow  pre- 
tension and  affectation.  The  B.  style  appears  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  it  originated 
among  the  Italians,  more  particularly  with  the  poet 
Bemi  (q.  v.).  The  genuinely  national  huffbne  of  the 
Italians  personates  the  burlesque.  Carlo  Gozzi,  in 
his  tragi-comedies,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  in  the 
B.  vein.  Soarron  among  the  French,  and  Sudibras 
in  English,  are  examples.  Parody  or  travesty  (q.  v.) 
is  a  species  of  burlesque. 

BUELB'TTA,  a  comic  operetta  or  musical  farce. 

Btr'RLINGTON,  the  name  of  two  cities  of  some 
note  in  the  United  States. — 1.  A  port  of  entry  in 
New  Jersey,  on  the  Delaware,  about  twenty  tidies 
above  Philadelphia,  with'  which,  as  well  as  with 
New  York,  it  is  connected  by  the  Camden  and 
Amboy  Railway.  Here  is  an  Episcopalian  college, 
founded  in  1846,  which,  in  1852,  numbered  118 
students.  B.  is  in  lat.  40°  5'  N.,  and  long.  75°  10' 
W.,  and  has  about  5000  inhabitants,  with  about 
13,000  tons  of  shipping. — 2.  The  most  populous  city 
in  Vermont,  containing  about  8000  inhabitants, 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  Montpelier,  the  capital 
of  the  state.  It  is  in  lat.  44°  27'  N.,  and  long.  73° 
10'  "W". ;  and  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  east  shore 
of  Lake  Ohamplain,  the  ground  gradually  rising  as 
it  recedes  from  the  lake.  It  commimicates  with 
the  St  Lawrence  by  means  of  the  Richelieu  River 
• — ^the  outlet  of  the  lake — and  its  artificial  sub- 
stitute the  Chambly  Canal;  while  through  the 
Champlain  Canal  it  has  access  to  the  Hudson.  It 
is  connected  also  by  railway  with  Montreal,  Boston, 
and  New  York.  The  Vermont  university  crowns 
the  slope  on  which  the  city  stands,  and  commands 
an  extensive  view  of  the  opposite  coast  of  New 
York. 

BURLINGTON.    See  BBiDLlNGTOif. 

BU'BMAH,  Empike  of,  called  also  the 
EMPIRE  OP  AVA,  an  important  kingdom  pf  the 
Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  formerly  of  great  extent; 
but  by  two  contests  with  the  British  power  in  India, 
it  lost  several  provinces,  and  is  now,  ia  its  widest 
sense  and  including  tributary  states,  comprehended 
between  19°  29'  and  28°  N.  lat.,  and  93°  and  100°  E. 
long.,  having  an  area  of  157,500  square  miles,  and 
a  scanty  population  estimated  at  about  3,000,000. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  lofty  mountains,  sepa- 
rating it  from  Assam  and  Tibet;  on  the  E.,  by 
China  ;  on  the  S.,  by  the  British  province  of  Pegu; 
and  on  the  W.,  by  Mimnipore  and  mountain- 
ranges  dividing  it  from  Tipperah,  Chittagong,  and 
Aracan.  The  Burman  empire,  as  it  noiv  exists,  has 
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three  weU-marked  divisions :  1.  Northern  B.,  inha- 
bited chiefly  by  Singphos,  Shans,  and  other  tribes ; 
2.  B.  Proper;  3.  "The  Eastern  Shan  tributary  states. 
The  area  of  B.  proper,  from  lat.  24°  N.  to  the  frontier 
of  Pegu,  is  44,450  square  mUes,  with  a  population  of 
about  1,200,000. 

Physical  features. — Erom  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  great  transverse  mountain-barrier  of  Northern 
India,  longitudinal  ranges  strike  away  southwards, 
and  between  two  of  these  the  Burman  territories 
are  situated.  'The  country  slopes  from  the  high- 
land regions  of  the  north  towards  the  coast,  and 
has  been  fitly  described  as  '  a  varied  surface  of 
rolling  upland,  interspersed  with  alluvial  basins 
and  sudden  ridges  of  hlU.' 

The  principal  river,  the  Irrawaddy  (q.  v.),  having 
its  source  amid  the  snowy  mountains  from  which 
descends  the  Brahmaputra,  is  the  great  commercial 
highway  of  the  country,  through  the  heart  of 
which  it  takes  its  course.  Passing  Amarapura,  Ava, 
and  other  towns,  it  enters  Pegu,  and,  90  miles 
below  Prome,  divides  into  an  eastern  and  western 
branch,  the  former  flowing  past  Rangoon,  the  latter 
forming  the  Bassein  river.  The  Kyen-dwen  is  its 
principal  tributary.  To  the  east  of  the  Irrawaddy, 
the  Salween,  after  an  almost  parallel  course,  enters 
the  British  territories  in  nearly  the  same  latitude. 

Climate. — On  the  coast,  only  two  seasons  are 
known — the  dry  and  the  rainy,  which  are  regulated 
by  the  north-east  and  the  south-west  monsoons; 
but  in  B.  proper,  less  rain  faEs,  and  there  are  three 
seasons — the  cold,  the  hot,  and  tlie  rainy.  Some 
showers  fall  in  May  or  June,  but  the  great  rains 
last  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  end  of 
October.  The  cool  season  is  from  the  middle  of 
October  till  the  beginning  of  April,  and  from  this 
month  tUl  the  great  rains  is  the  hot  part  of  the 
year,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  85°  to  100°. 
The  climate  is,  on  the  whole,  healthy,  but  the 
junglcis  are  very  pestiferous. 

Minerals. — B.  has  vast  fields  of  mineral  wealth, 
but  little  enterprise  and  capital  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  There  are  gold  mines  at  Bamo,  near 
the  Chinese  frontier.  Auriferous  sand  is  found  in 
many  of  the  streams.  Silver  is  obtained  at  Bau-dwen, 
likewise  on  the  confines  of  China,  and  also  in  the 
Shan  country,  from  whence  comes  the  chief  supply 
of  lead.  Iron  is  quarried  at  Poukpa,  a  lofty  moun- 
tain a  few  miles  east  of  Pagan.  The  celebrated 
ruby  mines  of  B.  are  situated  60  or  70  mUes  north- 
east from  the  capital,  and  are  jealously  guarded. 
Sapphires  of  great  size  are  found  in  the  same 
stratum,  but  are  more  rare.  The  annual  value  of 
the  gems  is  estimated  at  from  £12,000  to  £15,000 
sterhng,  and  they  are  the  property  of  the  king. 
WeUs  of  the  mineral  oil,  petroleum,  are  worked  at 
Ye-uan-gyoimg,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  above  Prome. 
Marble,  noble  serpentine,  and  amber  are  likewise 
found  in  large  quantities. 

Vegetable  productions. — A  few  only  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  can  be  noticed.  Of  the  graceful 
pahn-tribe  ( Palmacece),  the  cocoa-nut,  the  betel,  the 
palmyra,  and  the  nipa,  or  water-palm,  are  the  most 
prized.  The  useful  bamboo  is  widely  diffused. 
The  teak,  of  which  B.  possesses  inexhaustible  forests, 
and  the  hopsa,  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  of 
the  timber-trees.  Forests  of  pine  grow  to  the  east- 
ward of  Amarapura.  The  wood-oil  tree  is  found 
on  the  higher  Salween,  one  trunk  of  which  wiU 
produce  from  30  to  40  gallons  of  oU  every  season. 
The  staple  ,fruit  of  the  coimtry  is  the  plantain  or 
banana.  The  jack  is  prized  by  the  natives.  The 
mango  reaches  the  height  of  100  feet,  and  produces 
a  delicious  fruit.  Rice,  wheat,  tobacco,  indigo,  and 
cotton  are  cultivated. 

Animals. — The  Felidce,  or  cat   family,  abound. 
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tigers,  leopards,  and  tiger-oats  being  met  ■with  in 
every  part  of  the  oovintry.  Of  the  PoAydermata, 
the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  are  the  most  note- 
worthy. The  elephant,  buffalo,  and  Indian  ox  have 
been  domesticated. 

Sthnology.— The  Biumans  belong  to  that  branch 
of  the  Mongolidse  characterised  by  a  monosyUabio 
language;  they  are  short -headed,  broad- skulled, 
and  flat-faced.  The  hair  is  black,  and  the  skin  of 
a  deep  brown  colour.  Their  dress  is  simple,  but 
pecuUar.  The  in-gie,  a  white  linen  jacket,  is  com- 
mon to  both  sexes.  Wrapped  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  the  men  wear  the  put-so,  which 
IS  several  yards  in  length ;  the  women,  the  te-mine, 
a  scant  garment  of  cotton  or  silk.  Silks,  muslins, 
and  valuable  gold  ornaments  are  worn  on  especial 
occasions.  Betel-nut  chewing  and  cigar-smoking 
are  greatly  practised  by  both  men  and  women. 
The  Burmans  are,  generally  speaking,  fine,  weU- 
made  men,  and  excd  ia  wrestlmg,  bojdng,  rowing, 
football,  and  other  athletic  exercises ;  they  are 
clever  as  carpenters  and  smiths.  ,  Burman  houses 
are  made  of  a  framework  of  bamboo,  thatched  with 
the  leaf  of  the  water-palm,  and  are  invariably  raised 
on  posts  several  feet  from  the  ground.  The  women 
are  more  industrious  than  the  men ;  they  buy, 
sell,  weave,  and  attend  to  the  domestic  concerns. 
Both  sexes  delight  in  merry-making,  feasting,  buf- 
foonery, and  sight-seeing.  A  pooay,  or  theatrical 
representation,  is  a  very  favourite  amusement,  and 
a  buffalo-fight  attracts  crowds  of  spectators.  The 
Burman  has  Kttle  patriotism,  but  is  attached  to 
his  home.  Without  individual  cruelty,  he  is  indif- 
ferent to  the  shedding  of  blood  by  his  rulers. 
Though  temperate  and  hardy,  he  dislikes  discipline 
and  continued  employment ;  and  when  in  power, 
is  too  often  arrogant,  arbitrary,  and  corrupt. 

Besides  the  true  Burman,  a  great  variety  of 
races  inhabit  the  Burman  territories.  The  Tdaings, 
or  Moans,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Peguans, 
are  pretty  well  amalgamated  with  the  Burmans. 
The  Slums,  or  Tai,  perhaps  the  most  numerous 
and  widely  difflxsed  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peoples, 
are  scattered  over  the  peninsula,  from  Munnipore 
to  Bangkok.  Of  the  eastern  Shan  states,  some  are 
tributary  to  B.,  others  to  Siam,  while  those  west 
of  the  Irrawaddy  are  wholly  under  Burman  rule. 
The  SingpJios  cluster  round  the  mountains  of  the 
north,  and  along  the  western  mountain-boundary 
of  Burmah,  wild  Kyhens,  and  many  tribes  under 
different  names,  hve  in  varying  degrees  of  civili- 
sation. The  Kwrens  are  met  with  chiefly  in 
Southern  Burmah. 

Beligion. — Buddhism  (q.  v.)  is  the  prevailing  reU- 
gion  of  B.,  where  it  has  been  preserved  in  great 
purity.  Its  monuments,  temples,  pagodas,  and 
monasteries,  are  innumerable ;  its  festiv^  are  care- 
fully observed,  and  its  monastic  system  is  fully 
established  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  While 
directing  the  reader  to  the  special  article  on 
Buddhism  for  an  account  of  its  doctrines,  history, 
&c.,  we  may  here  glance  at  its  development,  insti- 
tutions, and  edifices  among  the  Burman^. 

The  members  of  the  monastic  fraternity  are 
known  in  B.  as  pon-gyees,  meaning  'great  glory;' 
but  the  PaH  word  is  rahan,  or  holy  man.  The 
pon-gyees  are  not  priests,  in  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  term,  but  rather  monks.  Their  religious 
ministrations  are  confined  to  sermons,  and  they 
do  not  interfere  with  the  worship  of  the  people. 
They"  are  a  very  numerous  class,  Uving  in  monas- 
teries, or  hyoungs,  and  may  at  once  be  known  by 
their  yellow  robes  (the  colour  of  mourning),  shaven 
heads,  and  bare  feet.  They  subsist  wholly  by  the 
charity  of  the  people,  which,  however,  they  well 
repay  by  instructing  the  boys  of  the  country.    The 


kyoungs  are  thus  converted  into  national  schools. 
The  vows  of  a  pon-gyee  include  celibaoy,  poverty, 
and  the  renunciation  o£  the  world ;  but  from  these 
he  may  at  any  time  be  released,  and  return  to  a 
secular  life.  Hence,  nearly  every  youth  assumes  the 
yellow  robe  for  a  time,  as  a  meritorious  act,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  study,  and  the  ceremony  of  making 
a  pon-gyee  is  one  of  great  importance.  The  osten- 
sible object  of  the  brotherhood  is  the  more  perfect 
observance  of  the  laws  of  Buddha.  The  order  is 
composed  of  five  classes — viz.,  young  men  who  wear 
the  yellow  robe  and  live  in  the  kyoungs,  but  are 
not  professed  members;  those  on  whom  the  title 
and  character  of  pon-gyees  have  been  solemnly 
conferred  with  the  usual  ceremonies ;  the  heads  or 
governors  of  the  several  communities ;  provincials, 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  their  respective 
provinces ;  and,  lastly,  a  superior  general,  or  great 
master,  who  directs  the  affairs  of  the  ord*  through- 
out the  empire. 

No  provision  is  made  for  religion  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  it  meets  with  liberal  support -from  the 
people.  A  pon-gyee  is  held  is  profound  veneration; 
his  person  is  sacred,  and  he  is  addressed  by  the 
lordly  title  of  pra  or  pTira  ;  nor  does  this  reverence 
terminate  with  his  death.  On  the  decease  of  a  dis- 
tinguished member,  his  body  is  embalmed,  whUe 
the  limbs  are  swathed  in  linen,  varnished,  and  even 
gilded.  The  mummy  is  then  placed  on  a  highly 
decorated  cenotaph,  and  preserved,  sometimes  for 
months,  until  the  graiid  day  of  funeral.  The  Bur- 
man rites  of  cremation  are  very  remarkable,  but 
we  cannot  here  enlarge  upon  them.  On  the  whole, 
a  favourable  opinion  may  be  passed  on  the  monastic 
fraternity  of  B. ;  although  abuses  have  crept  in, 
discipline  is  more  lax  than  formerly,  and  many 
doubtless  assume  the  yellow  robe  from  imworthy 
motives. 

In  B.,  the  last  Buddha  is  wotshipped  uflder  thd 
name  of  Gautama.  His  images  crowd  the  temples, 
and  many  are  of  a  gigantic  size.  The  days  of 
worship  are  at  the  new  and  full  moon,  and  seven 
days  after  each;  but  the  whole  time,  from  the  full 
moon  of  July  to  the  fuU  moon  of  October,  is 
devoted  by  the  Burmans  to  a  stricter  observance 
of  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion.  During  the 
latter  month,  several  religious  festivals  take  place, 
which  are  so  many  social  gatherings  and  occasions 
for  ^and  displays  of  dress,  dancing,  music,  and 
feastmg.  At  such  times,  barges  full  of  gaily-dressed 
people,  the  women  dancing  to  the  monotonous 
dissonance  of  a  Burman  band,  may  be  seen  ghding 
along  the  rivers  to  some  shrine  of  peculiar  sanctity. 
The  -worship  on  these  occasions  has  been  described 
by  an  eye-witness,  in  1857,  as  follows:  'Arrived 
at  the  pagodas  and  temples,  the  people  suddenly 
turn  from  pleasure  to  devotion.  Men  bearing 
ornamental  paper-umbrellas,  fruits,  flowers,  and 
other  offerings,  crowd  the  image-houses,  present 
their  gifts  to  the  favourite  idol,  make  their  sliek-ho, 
and  say  their  prayers  with  all  dispatch.  Others 
are  gluing  more  gold-leaf  on  the  face  of  the  image, 
or  saluting  him  with  crackers,  the  explosion  of 
which  in  nowise  interferes  with  the  serenity  of 
the  worshippers.  The  women  for  the  most  part 
remain  outside,  kneeling  on  the  sward,  just  at 
the  entrance  of  the  temple,  where  a  view  can  be 
obtained  of  the  image  within.'  On  another  occa- 
sion, we  read:  'The  principal  temple  being  Under 
repair,  was  much  crowded  by  bamboo  scaSblding, 
and  new  pillars  were,  being  put  up,  each  bearing 
an  inscription  with  the  name  of  the  donor.  .... 
The  umbrellas  brought  as  offerings  were  so  numer- 
ous, that  one  could  with  difficulty  thread  a  passage 
through  them.  Some  were  pure  whitef,  others  white 
and  gold,  while  many  boasted  aU  the  colours  of  the 
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rainbow.  Tliey  were  made  of  paper,  beautifully 
cut  into  various  patterns.  There  were  numerous 
altars  and  images,  and  numberless  little  Gautamas  ; 
but  a  deep  nione  or  cave,  at  the  far  end  of  which 
was  a  fat  idol,  with  a  yellow  cloth  wrapped  round 
him,  seemed  a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity.  This 
recess  woxdd  have  been  quite  dark,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  numberless  tapers  of  yellow  wax  that 
were  burning  before  the  image.  The  closeness  of 
the  place,  the  smoke  from  the  candles,  and  the 
fumes  from  the  quantity  of  crackers  constantly 
being  let  off,  rendered  respiration  almost  impossible. 
An  old  pon-gyee,  however,  the  only  one  I  ever  saw 
in  a  temple,  seemed  quite  in  hi^  element ;  his 
shaven  bristly  head  and  coarse  features  looking 
ugly  enough  to  serve  for  some  favovirite  idol,  and 
he  seemed  a  fitting  embodiment  of  so  senseless 
and  degrading  a  worship.  Offerings  of  flowers, 
paper-omaments,  flags,  and  candles  were  scattered 
about  in  profusion.  The  beating  a  bell  with  a 
deer's  horn,  the  ejcplosion  of  crackers,  and  the  rapid 
muttering  of  prayers,  made  up  a  din  of  sounds, 
the  suitable  accompaniment  of  so  misdirected  a 
devotion.' 

The  rosary  is  in  general  use,  and  the  Pali  words 
Aneitya!  doha!  anatta!  expressing  the  transitory 
nature  of  all  sublunary  things,  are  very  often 
repeated.  The  Burman  is  singularly  free  from 
fanaticism  in  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  and  his 
most  sacred  temples  may  be  freely  entered  by  the 
stranger  without  offence;  indeed,  the  impartial 
observed  will  hardly  fail  to  admit  that  Buddhism, 
in  the  absence  of  a  purer  creed,  possesses  consider- 
able influence  for  good  in  the  country  imder  con- 
sideration. Keciprocal  kindnesses  are  promoted, 
and  even  the  system  of  merit  and  demerit — the  one 
leading  to  the  perfect  state  of  Nirvana,  the  other 
pimishing  by  a  degrading  metempsychosis — has 
no  doubt  some  moral  effect. 

The  religious  edifices  are  of  three  kinds :  1.  The 
pagoda  [Zadee  or  Tsa-dee),  a  monument  erected  to 
the  last  Buddha,  is  a  solid,  beU-shaped  mass  of 
plastered  brickwork,  tapering  to  the  summit,  which 
is  crowned  by  the  tee,  or  umbrella,  of  open  iron- 
work.   2.  The  temple,  in  which  are  many  images 


of  Gautama.  The  most  remarkable  specimen  of 
Burman  temple-architecture  is  the  Ananda  of 
Pagan.  The  ground-plan  takes  the  form  of  a 
perfect  Greek  cross ;  and  a  tapering  spire,  with  a 
gilded  tee  at  the  height  of  168  feet  from  the  foun- 
dation, crowns  the  whole.  3.  The  hyoung  is  gene- 
rally constructed  with  a  roof  of  several  diminishing 
stages,  and  is. often  adorned  with  elaborate  carved 
work  and  gilding.  Burman  architecture  '  differs 
essentially  from  that  of  India  in  the  frequent  use 
of  the  pointed  arch,  not  only  for  doors  and  windows, 
but  also  in  the  vaulted  coverings  of  passages.' 

Cities. — ^Amarapura,  the  present  capital  of  B., 
and  seat'  of  royalty,  is  bmlt  on  a  peninsula  of  the 
Irrawaddy,  a  few  mdes  above  Ava.  ,  It  is  laid 
out  four-square,  and  bounded  by  .^.  defensive  wall 
of  brick ;  the  palace  occupies  the  centre.  Ava, 
for  a  long  time  the  capital  of  the  empire,  has  been 
for  years  almost  a  desert.  Pagan  represents  the 
past  of  B.,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  magnificent 
ruins  of  temple  -  architecture,  extending  over  a 
space  of  8  square  miles ;  the  prevailing  type  is  the 
cruciform  vaulted  temple. 

Government. — The  government  of  B.  is  a  pure 
despotism,  Hfe  and  property  being  at  the  mercy  of 
the  reigning  sovereign.  Many  instances  of  the  cruel 
abuse  of  arbitrary  power,  by  even  recent  kings, 
might  be  given.  The  present  monarch  is,  how- 
ever, mild,  approachable,  ai;d  apparently  desires  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  his  subjects.  The  Lot-dau, 
or  High  Court  of  Council,  is  composed  of  the  four 
woon-gijees,  or  principal  ministers  of  state.  The 
atwen-woons,  or  household  ministers,  are  likewise 
four  in  numljer.  They  receive  the  royal  conunands, 
and  are  in  close  attendance  upon  the  king.  The 
woon-douhs  are  a  third  order  of  ministers,  and  act 
as  assistants  to  the  woon-gyees.  The  decisions  of 
the  lot-dau,  when  sanctioned  by  the  king,  become 
law.  The  Dam-a-that,  a  Burman  translation  of  the 
Institutes  of  Mam,  is  also  in  force.  White  umbrellas 
and  white  elephants  are  regarded  as  insignia  of 
royalty.  The  '  Lord  White  Elephant,'  indeed,  is 
looked  on  as  an  estate  of  the  realm,  a  mark  of 
universal  sovereignty,  and  a  sacred  being.  It  has  a 
palace,  a  minister,  and  numerous  attendemts. — The 
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milUa/ry  power  of  the  country  is  not  great,  and  of 
musketeers  it  is  probable  that  the  king  could  not 
command  more  than  18,000. 

The  civilisation  of  B.,  if  not  retrograde — ^which 
the  ruins  of  Pagan  would  almost  seem  to  indicate 
— is  stationary  and  stereotyped,  like  that  of  China. 
AH  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  lavished  on  religious 
edifices,  £10,000  sterling  being  sometimes  expended 


on  the  gilding  and  beautifying  of  a  single  pagoda  or 
temple,  whilst  roads,  bridges,  and  works  of  public 
utUity  are  neglected. 

The  vemaeular  tongue  of  B.  belongs  to  the  mono- 
syUabio  class  of  languages,  and  is  without  inflection; 
the  character  is  formed  of  circles  and  segments  of 
circles.  It  is  engraved  on  prepared  strips  of  palm- 
leaf,  and  a  number  of  these  form  a  book.    Printing 
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is  unknown  except  where  introduced  by  the  mis- 
aiouariea.  Paii  is  the  language  of  the  religious 
literature. 

Commerce. — Exports  and  imports,  by  way  of  Pegu, 
pay  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  at  the  British  frontier 
custom-house,  established  at  Thayet-myo.  The 
principal  exports  (from  B.  Proper)  consist  of  Sesa- 
mum  oil,  teak-timber,  petroleum,  sweet-oil,  tobacco, 
lackered  boxes,  gold-leaf,  silver,  lead,  copper,  stick- 
lac,  indigo,  cocoa-nuts,  &c. ;  ponies,  wheat,  pulse, 
and  cotton,  pass  Thayet-myo  duty  free.  The 
imports  (into  the  Burman  empire)  are  ngapee  (a 
paste  of  rank  pickled  fish,  which  is  eaten  with  rice, 
the  staple  food  of  the  Biuraan),  paddy,  rice,  dried 
fish,  salt — aU  these  being  imported  by  thousands  of 
tons  annually.  Cotton  piece-goods,  silk  do.,  and 
woollens,  pass  free.  The  value  of  this  trade  up  and 
down  the  river,  for  one  year,  from  June  1,  1855, 
was  £338,880.  B.  carries  on  likewise  an  overland 
trafiio  with  China,  the  cotton  of  Ava  being  ex- 
changed for  the  sUk  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

The  standard  currency  of  B.,  called  yowet-ni  (red- 
leaf),  is  silver,  but  there  is  no  coinage.  This  metal 
is  used,' however,  of  varying  degrees  of  purity,  which 
complicates  mercantile  transactions,  and  assayers 
are  employed  to  find  the  value  of  the  metal. 

History. — Of  the  early  and  mythical  history  of  B., 
nothing  need  here  be  said.  The  kingdoms  of  Ava 
and  Pegu  long  contended  for  mastery.  The  latter 
was  in  its  zenith  in  about  1580  a.d.  Passing  on  to 
1752,  it  appears  that  the  Peguaus,  after  a  period  of 
subjection,  obtained  the  advantage.  At  this  time, 
however,  Alompra,  or  Aloung  Pra,  the  most  cele- 
brated warrior-king  in  Burman  history,  rose  to 
power,  founded  the  present  djmasty,  subdued  the 
Peguans,  and  incorporated  their  country,  as  well 
as  many  neighbouring  states,  with  his  own.  The 
Burman  empire  attained  its  greatest  expansion  in 
1822.  The  wars  of  1822—1824  and  1852  with  the 
British,  have  reduced  the  kingdom  to  its  present 
contracted  limits.  See  Narrative  of  the  Mission 
from  the  Governor-general  of  India  to  the  Court  of 
Ava,  1855,  by  Captain  Yule  (Lond.  1858) ;  Mason's 
Natural  Productions  of  B.;  Winter's  Six  Months 
in  B.  (Lond.  1858) ;  Malcom's  Travels  in  the  Bur- 
mam  Empire;  Missions  of  Symes,  Cox,  Caiming, 
Crawfurd,  and  Bumey  to  the  Court  of  Ava,  and 
personal  observation. 

BXJRMAH,  British.  The  provinces  composing 
this  portion  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire  have  afl 
been  wrested  from  the  kings  of  Ava,  and  are  as 
follow :  ' 

Area  in  Square       Approximate  Statement 
Miles.  of  Population. 

TenaBserim  Provinces  {q.  v.),  .  30,000  210,187 

Martaban  (q.  t.),  .        .        .  3,800  76,000 

'Pegu(q.Y.) S2,30O  640,180 

,  Ari'acaii,  or  Aracan  (q.  T.),  10,700  362,797 


76,800 


1,189,164 


Of  these,  the  Tenasserim  provinces  of  Maulmain 
(or  Amherst),  Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  together  with 
Aracan,  were  ceded  to  the  British  government 
by  the  treaty  of  Yandaboo,  signed  on  Qie  24th  of 
February  1826,  at  the  close  of  the  first  war  with 
Burmah.  Pegu  and  the  province  of  Martaban  were 
retained  as  compensation,  after  the  war  of  1852, 
and  annexed  to  the  British  dominions  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  governor-general  of  India. 
EURMANlSr,  Petbb,  the  most  important  mem- 
-  ber  of  a  Dutch  family  celebrated  for  learning,  was 
bom  at  TJtrecht  1668,  studied  law  at  the  university 
of  that  city  and  of  Leyden,  and,  after  taking  his 
degree  in  1688,  travelled  through  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  After  practising  as  an  advocate  for 
some  years,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history 
and  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Utrecht ;  which 


office  he  subsequently  exchanged  for  the  profes- 
sorship of  Greek.  In  1715,  after  the  death  of 
Perizonius,  he  removed  to  the  university  of  Leyden, 
where  he  died  31st  March  1741. 

His  literary  career  was  very  active,  and  his  hot 
temper  and  intolerant  spirit  involved  him  in  many 
controversies.  Among  his  most  distinguished  adver- 
saries were  Le  Clerc  and  Bentley.  His  chief  works 
are  editions  of  the  Latin  classics — Petronius,  VeUeius 
Pateroulus,  Quintilian,  Valerius  Flaocus,  Phaedrus, 
Ovid,  the  Poetse  Minores,  Suetonius,  Lucan.  The 
first  of  these  appeared  in  1709,  and  the  last  in 
1740.  They  are  characterised  less  by  taste  and 
critical  acumen  than  by  learning,  fulness  of  matter, 
and  beauty  of  type. 

BURN,  BiCHABD,  was  bom  in  1720  at  the  village 
of  Winton,  in  Westmoreland.  After  being  educated 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  he  received  the  Living 
of  Orton,  in  his  native  county,  which  he  contiaued 
to  hold  until  his  death  in  1785.  He  is  widely 
known  as  the  compiler  of  two  very  useful  law-books, 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Ecclesiastical  Law,  which 
have  each  passed  through  many  editions.  He  also 
published  a  History^  of  the  Poor-laws,  an  edition  of 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and  several  serinons  and 
works  of  a  religious  nature. 

BXJRNES,  Sir  Alexandbe,  a  distinguished 
traveller  in  Central  Asia,  was  bom  at  Montrose, 
in  Scotland,  1805,  where  his  father,  who  was 
a  cousin  of  Robert  Bums  the  poet,  was  an  active 
magistrate.  He  early  entered  the  Indian  army, 
and  his  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages  gained 
him  rapid  promotion.  After  performing  some 
important  missions  for  the  Indian  government,  he 
was,  at  his  own  suggestion,  sent  on  an  expedition 
into  Central  Asia.  Starting  from  Lahore  on  the 
11th  February  1832,  B.,  having  adopted  the  dress 
and  usage  of  the  Afghans  for  greater  safety,  passed' 
through  Peshawur  and  Cabm,  and  crossing  the 
Indian  Caucasus,  reached  Balkh  on  the  9th  June. 
Thence  he  passed  on  to  Bokhara,  Astrabad,  and 
Teheran,  and  journeying  through  Ispahan  and 
Shiraz,  reached  Bushire  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  from 
whence  he  embarked  for  India.  He  received  the 
special  thanks  of  the  governor-general  for  his 
travels ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  in  1833;  he 
received  a  warm  welcome  ifrom  the  India  House 
and  Board  of  Control,  amd  was  highly  honoured  by 
the  Royal  Geographical  and  other  societies.  In 
September  1839,  having  previously,  for  his  import- 
ant services,  been  knighted  and  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  he  was  appointed  poli- 
tical resident  at  Cabul,  where  he  was  murdered 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  in  that  city 
in  November  1841.  B.  was  the  author  of  several 
papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society, 
also  of  Travels  into  Bokhara,  and  of  Cabul,  being 
a  narrative  of  a  journey  to  and  residence  in  that 
city,  which  was  published  after  his  death. 

BURNET,  the  English  name  of  two  genera  of 
plants,  Sanguisorba  and  Poterkum,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Sanguisorbece  (q.  v.) — very  generally 
regarded  as  a  sub-order  of  Bosacece — which  have 
much  resemblance  to  one  another,  and  receive  a 
common  name  also  in  other  languages.  Sanguisorba 
has  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  four  stamens;  in 
Poterium,  the  flowers  are  polygamous,  and  the 
stamens  indefinite  in  number.  In  both,  the  calyx 
is  4-fid,  and  the  coroUa  wanting. — Great  B.  (San- 
guisorba officinalis)  is  common  in  meadows  in  all 
parts  of  Europe,  and  not  unfrequent  in  some  parts 
of  England,  particularly  where  the  soU  is  calcareous. 
It  has  a  stem  1 — 2  feet  high,  pinnate  leaves,  with 
about  four  pair  of  ovate  serrated  leaflets  and  an  odd 
one;  the  flxjwers  are  crowded  in  dark  red  spikes, 
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It  is  cultivated  in  Grermany  for  feeding  cattle,  and  is 
mucli  esteemed  for  this  use,  as  it  grows  ■well  even 


Great  Burnet  {Sannuisorha  officinalis) : 
a,  a  leaf ;  6,  spikes  of  flowers ;  c,  a  flower. 

on  very  poor  soils,  and  the  produce  is  abundant. 
Cattle  are  very  fond  of  it.  The  root  is  astringent, 
and  was  formerly  used  in  medicine. — Common  B. 
[Poterium  Sanguisorha)  grows  in  sunny  places  on 
hilla  in  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  and  is 


Common  Burnet  iPoteriam,  Sanguisorha) : 

common  in  England,  especially  in  the  chalk  dis- 
tricts. In  habit  and  foliage,  it  much  resembles  the 
Great  B.,  but  the  leaflets  are  smaller,  and  the 
flowers  are  in  heads  of  a  dull  pui^plish  colour.  It 
has  been  much  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  England 
as  a  substitute  for  clover  on  chalky  soils,  and  is 
relished  by  cattle.  It  forms  great  part  of  the 
natural  pasture  of  the  South  Downs,  and  of  the 
excellent  sheep-walks  of  Salisbury  Plain.  It  is 
regarded  as  a  plant  particularly  suitable  for  poor 
and  soUs.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens, 
and  its  leaves,  which  are  slightly  astringent,  are 
used  in  salads  or  soups.    They  are  said  to  form  one 


of  the  ingredients  of  the  famous  cool  tankard,  and 
the  name  Poterivm  is  from  a  Greek  word  signifying 
a  drinldng  vessel. — ^Both  this  and  the  preceding  are 
perennial  plants. — There  are  several  other  species 
both  of  Sanguisorha  and  Poterium,  some  of  the 
latter  shrubby,  natives  chiefly  of  the  warmer 
temperate  parts  of  the  world. 

BURNET,  GiLBEET,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  18th  September  1643. 
He  was  educated  at  home,  and  afterwards  at 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  so  diligently,  that  he  took  his  degree 
of  M.A.  before  he  was  fourteen.  In  the  course  of 
a  year  he  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  the  church, 
and  read  so  hard  at  theology,  that  in  less  than 
three  years  he  had  mastered  the  chief  systems 
of  divinity,  besides  having  gone  over  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  the  origmaJ,  with  all  the  Com- 
mentaries of  note  in  his  time.  In  1663,  he  visited 
Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  London,  where  he  met  with 
many  of  the  leadingdivines  of  England.  Next  year, 
he  passed  over  into  Holland,  and  perfected  his  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  under  a  learned  rabbin  of  Amster- 
dam. In  1665,  he  was  presented  to  the  parish  of 
Saltoun,  where  he  remained  five  years.  In  1669,  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  but  having  mixed  himself  up  in  the 
poUtico-ecclesiastical  afiairs  of  the  time,  he  brought 
upon  himself  the  enmity  of  Lauderdale,  and  found 
it  prudent  to  resign  his  chair  in  1674.  He  now 
removed  to  London,  and  was  made  preacher  at 
the  KoUs'  Chapel  by  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston,  and 
afterwards  lecturer  at  St  Clements.  In  1676,  he 
published  his  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  ofSamilton,  and 
in  1679,  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Eefor- 
maiion,  which  procured  him  a  vote  of  thanks  from 
both  Houses  of  Parhament.  Next  year  appeared 
SoToe  Passages  in  the  Life  and  Death  of  ffie  Marl  of 
Sochester,  in  which  B.  records  the  religious  inter- 
views which  he  had  with  that  profligate  nobleman 
during  his  last  illness,  and  which  led  to  the  latter's 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  In  1681,  he 
published  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of  (lie 
ReJformaMon,  and  in  1682,  his  Life  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale.  The  efforts  which  had  previously  been  made, 
were  now  repeated,  to  induce  him  to  break  with  the 
liberal  and  moderate  party,  and  to  attach  himself  to 
the  king.  He  was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Chichester, 
but  refined  it.  In  1683,  he  narrowly  escaped  being 
brought  into  trouble  in  regard  to  the  Eyehouse  plot. 
He  conducted  the  defence,  attended  the  execution, 
and  vindicated  the  memory  of  his  friend  Lord 
WOliam  Russell.  The  king  exhibited  his  unkingly 
spite  by  depriving  B.  of  his  St  Clements  lectureship. 
On  the  accession  of  James  II.,  he  went  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  travelled  through  Prance,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany.  In  1684,  he  was  introduced 
to  .the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  whom  he  became  a 
great  favourite,  and  by  whom  he  was  frequently 
consulted  in  reference  to  the  great  scheme  for  the 
deliverance  of  England.  When  WiUiam  came  over, 
B.  accompanied  bmi  in  the  capacity  of  royal  chap- 
lain, and  shortly  after,  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  He  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  diocese 
with  great  ardour;  but  his  first  pastoral  letter,  in 
which  he  founded  the  right  of  William  to  the 
throne  on  conquest,  gave  so  much  oflence  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  that  they  ordered  it  to  be 
burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 
William,  however,  who  knew  the  excellent  qualities 
of  the  bishop,  was  not  greatly  impressed  by  this 
solemn  performance,  and  continued  to  trust  B.  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  In  1698,  B.  was  appointed 
preceptor  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester;  in  1699,  he 
published  his  celebrated  exposition  of  the  39  Artioles,i 
which  was  condemned  as  heterodox  by  that  not 
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very  competent  assembly,  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
1714,  appeared  the  third  volume  of  his  History  of- 
the  BeformaMon.  In  the  spring  of  1715,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  pleuritic  fever,  and  carried  off  on 
the  17th  of  March,  iu  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  B. 
was  thrice  married:  his  first  wife  was  remarkable 
for  her  beauty j  the  second,  for  her  fortune;  and  the 
third,  for  her  piety. 

Soon  after  B.'s  death,  appeared  Bislwp  B.'s  His- 
tory of  his  Ovm  Time,  from  the  BmtoraMon  of  King 
Ohar&s  II.  to  the  Conclusion  of  t/ie  Treaty  of  Peace 
at  Utrecht,  in  the  Beign  of  Queen  Anne.  It  was 
sarcastically  but  foolishly  abused  by  the  Tory 
writers  of  the  day — Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  and 
others.  B.  was  a  man  of  strict,  almost  of:  puritanic 
virtue ;  yet  his  charity,  geniality,  and  moderation  of 
sentiment  might  be  imitated  with  advantage  even 
in  our  own  day.  His  style  is  neither  elegant  nor 
correct,  and  his  judgment  is  not  always  reliable, 
yet  the  honesty,  earnestness,  simplicity,  and  vigour 
of  his  writings,  as  well  as  their  fulness  of  details, 
make  his  works  very  valuable  to  the  student  of 
history. 

BUENET,  JoHtf,  a  painter,  engraver,  and  author, 
was  bom  at  Fisherrow,  near  Edinburgh,  March 
1784.  He  was  first  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
pubho  through  his  engravings  of  WiUde's  works, 
which  he  executed  in  a  most  ^.dmirable  manner.  Oi 
his  own  paintings,  the  best  known  engraving  is  that 
of  '  Greenwich  Pensioners  receiving  News  of  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar.'  He  has  written  several  works 
on  art,  illustrated  by  drawings  and  engravings  of 
his  own,  the  most  important  of  which  is  a  Practical 
Tregiise  on  Painting.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
Benibrcmdt  and  his  Works,  4to,  1849 ;  and  in  con- 
junction with  Mr  Peter  Cunningham,  of  the  Life 
and  Works  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  4to,  1832. 

BXJEWET,  Thomas,  best  known  ^om  his  Theory 
of  the  Bartli,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  1635,  and 
studied  at  Cambridge.  After  acting  as  travelling- 
tutor  to  several  noblemen,  he  was  pleoted  Master  of 
the  Charter-house  (1685),  and  later,  succeeded  Arch- 
bishop TiUotson  as  clerk  of  the  closet  to  William  III. 
But  having  (1692)  published  a  work,  Archceohgiae 
Philosophical  sive  Doctrina  Antigua  de  Berum  Ori- 
ginibus  (also  in  English),  displaying  great  learning, 
but  treating  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Pall  as  an 
aUegoiy,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  clerk- 
ship, and  lived  in  the  Charter-house  till  his  death, 
in  1715.  His  Telluris  Theoria  Sacra  (first  part, 
1680;  second,  1689)  was  written  in  Latin,  but  trans- 
lated, or  rather  recomposed  in  English,  by  the 
author.  It  is  an  ingenious  speculation,  written  in 
ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  earth's  structure,  and 
is  therefore  a  mere  system  of  cosmogony,  and  not 
geology.  But  it  abounds  in  sublime  and  poetical 
conceptions  and  descriptions,  conveyed  in  language 
of  extraordinary  eloquence,  and  called  forth  the 
Jiighest  applause  at  the  time. 

BURNETT  PRIZES,  Thb,  are  two  theologioal 
premiums,  founded  by  Mr  Burnett  of  Dens,  i^er- 
deenshire.  This  gentleman  (bom  1729— died  1784) 
was  a  general  merchant  in  Aberdeen,  and  for 
many  years  during  his  lifetime  spent  £300  annually 
on  the  poor.  On  his  death,  he  bequeathed  the 
fortune  he  had  made  to  found  the  above  prizes, 
as  _  well  as  for  the  estabhshment  of  funds  to 
relieve  poor  persons  and  pauper  lunatics,  and  to 
support  a  jail-chaplain,  in  Aberdeen.  He  directed 
the  prize-fund  to  be  accumulated  for  40  years  at 
a  time,  and  the  prizes  (not  less  than  £1200  and 
£400)  to  be  awarded  to  the  authors  of  the  two  best 
treatises  on  '  The  evidence  that  there  is  a  Being 
aU-powerful,  wise,  and  good,  by  whom  everything 
exists ;    and    particularly   to    obviate    difficulties 


regarding  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Deity; 
and  this  independent  of  written  revelation,  and  of 
the  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  and  from  the 
whole  to  point  out  the  inferences  most  necessary 
and  useful  to  mankind.'  The  competition  is  open  to 
the  whole  world,  and  the  prizes  are  adjudicated  by 
three  persons  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  testa- 
tor, together  with  the  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  principals  and  prO' 
fessors  of  King's  and  Marischal  Colleges,  Aberdeen. 
On  the  first  competition  in  1815,  50  essays  were 
given  in;  and  the  judges  awarded  the  first  prize, 
£1200,  to  Dr  William  Lawrence  Brown,  Principal 
of  Marischal  College  and  University  of  Aberdeen, 
for  an  essay  entitled  The  Existence  of  a  Supreme 
Creator;  and  the  second  prize,  £400,  to  the  Rev. 
John  Bird  Sumner,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, for  an  essay  entitled  Becords  of  Creation. 
On  the  second  competition,  in  1855,  208  essays  were 
given  in;  and  the  judges.  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  Mr 
Henry  Rogers,  and  Mr  Isaac  Taylor,  awarded  the 
first  prize,  £1800,  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Anchor  Thomp- 
son, Lincolnshire,  for  an  essay  entitled  Christian 
Theism;  and  the  second  prize,  £600,  to  the  Rev. 
Dr  John  Tulloch,  Principal  of  St  Mary's  College, 
St  Andrews,  for  an  essay  on  Theism.  The  above 
four  essays  have  been  published  in  accordance  with 
Mr  Burnett's  deed. 

BURNETT'S  DISINEBCTING  LIQUID  akd 
ANTISEPTIC  FLUID  is  a  liquid  introduced  by 
Sir  W.  Burnett  for  the  purpose  of  deodorising  the 
bOge-water  of  ships,  sewerage-water,  &c.  It  is  a 
strong  solution  (sp.  gr.  2)  of  chloride  of  zinc,  accom- 
panied by  a  small  amount  of  chloride  of  iron ;  and 
when  intended  to  be  used,  it  is  mixed  with  water 
in  the  proportion  of  one  pint  to  five  gallons  of 
water.  The  liquid  acts  only  as  a  deodoriser  and 
antiseptic  (see  Aktiseptios),  and  does  not  yield 
any  vapour  which  can  exhibit  the  properties  of  a 
disinfectant  (q.  v.).  It  is  of  service  in  preserving 
dead  animal  tissues,  as  in  the  dissecting-room,  and 
iu  jars  containing  anatomical  specimens.  It  has 
littie  action  on  knives  or  steel  instruments.  When 
added  to  bilge  or  sewerage-water,  the  chloride  of 
zinc  (ZuCl)  mainly  acts  by  deoojnposing  the  offen- 
sive sulphide  of  ammonivuu  (NH^S),  which  it  does 
by  forming  the  sulphide  of  ziao  (ZnS)  and  chloride 
of  ammonium  (NH4CI),  both  of  which  are  odour- 
less. The  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  ziac  has 
also  been  applied  to  the  preservation  of  timber, 
and  the  process  of  so  treating  wood  is  called,  after 
its  inventor,  Bwmettising.  Creaks  disinfectant  liquid 
is  chemically  the  same  as  the  above. 

BURNEY,  Dk  Charles,  a  musical  composer, 
cdebrated  as  the  author  of  the  General  History  of 
Music,  was  bom  at  Shrewsbury,  1726.  Having 
studied  music  in  his  native  city,  in  Chester,  and 
under  Dr  Ame  in  London,  he  commenced  giving 
lessons  in  music  himself.  After  composing  three 
pieces — Boiin  Hood,  Alfred,  and  Queen  Mob — for 
Drury  Lane,  B.  left  London,  and  settled  at  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk,  where  he  designed  his  work  on  the  History 
of  Music.  In  1770—1772,  he  travelled  in  Prance, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany,  collecting 
materials  for  his  proposed  work,  and  published  an 
essay  on  the  Present  State  of  Music  m  France  and 
&c.  (2  vols.,  Lond.  1772).    This  was  followed 


by  his  General  History  of  Mu^ic  from  the  earliest 
Ages  to  the  present  Period  (4  vols.,  Lond.  1776 — 
1789).  Beside  other  minor  works,  B.  wrote  a  Life 
of  HanM,  and  nearly  all  the  musical  articles  in 
Bees's  Cyclxipaidia.  He  was  appointed  organist  to 
the  Hospital  at  Chelsea  in  1789.  He  died  in  1815. 
He  was' intimately  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  day,  including  Edmund 
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Burke  and  Dr  Johnson. — His  second  daughter, 
Feancisca  B.  (afterwards  Madame  D'Arblay), 
became  distinguished  as  authoress  of  Evelina, 
Cecilia,  Georgma,  and  Camilla — novels  formerly- 
very  popular,  and  still  retaining  some  interest. 

BURNING  GLASSES  and  MIRRORS.  See 
Lens,  and  Mirkor. 

BURNLEY,  a  thriving  town  in  Lancashire, 
situated  in  a  narrow  vale  on  the  banks  of  the  Brun, 
a  mile  and  a  half  above  its  junction  with  the 
North  Calder,  and  24  mOes  north  of  Manchester. 
Pop.  now  upwards  of  30,000.  It  has  manufactures 
of  cottons  and  woollens,  calico-printing  works,  iron 
and  brass  foundries,  maohine-makiug  works,  brew- 
eries, tanneries,  and  rope-works.  Its  prosperity 
greatly  depends  on  the  collieries  in  the  vicinity,  and 
traffic  is  facHitated  by  railways  and  canals,  which 
unite  it  with  the  priucipal  centres  of  trade  ia  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire. 

A  Roman  vicinal  way  passed  through  the  town, 
part  of  which  is  stiU  known  and  iised  as  the  '  Long 
Causeway.'  Roman  coins,  pottery,  urns,  &c.,  have 
been  found  near  the  town,  and  an  extensive 
series  of  beacons,  encampments,  dikes,  &c.,  occupy 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a 
linear  distance  of  more  than  10  miles.  From  the 
name  of  the  river,  Brun,  and  other  circumstances, 
these  slopes  are  supposed  to  furnish  a  very  probable 
site  for  the  battle  of  Brunnanburh,  so  celebrated  in 
Saxon  history. 

BURNOUF,  Eugene,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished orientalists  of  modem  times,  was  born 
at  Paris,  April  1,  1801,  and  after  entering  on 
the  study  of  law,  betook  himself  to  the  oriental 
languages,  especially  those  of  India  and  Persia.  In 
conjimction  with  Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn,  he 
pubUshed,  in  1826,  Essai  sur  le  Pali,  which  was 
followed,  in  1827,  by  Observations  Orammaiicales 
sur  quelques  Passages  de  VEssai  sur  le  Pali.  His 
great  aim,  however,  at  this  time,  was  to  obtain 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  remains  of  the 
rehgious  literature  in  the  Zend,  or  old  Persic  lan- 
guage, which  had  been  neglected  since  the  time  of 
Anquetil  du  Perron,  or,  at  least,  not  philologically 
and  critically  examined.  B.  undertook  to  decipher 
those  curious  MSS.  which  Anquetil  du  Perron  had 
brought  home  vrith  him,  and  which  lay  unregarded 
in  the  BibliotMque  Imperiale.  He  commenced  by 
causing  the  chef-d^cmvre  of  old  Persic  literature, 
the  Vendidad-SadS  (one  of  the  books  of  Zoroaster),  to 
be  lithographed  with  great  care,  and  published  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  the  brilliant 
results  of  his  laborious  studies,  which  drew  upon 
hiTn  the  regard  of  the  learned  world.  In  1834,  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  Commentaires  sur 
le  Yofna  I'un  des  Livres  Litwrgiques  des  Perses,  a 
work  which,  for  the  first  time,  rendered  possible  a 
knowledge  not  only  of  the  dogmas,  but  also  of  the 
language  of  Zoroaster.  It  is  a  master-piece  of  con- 
scientious industry,  united  with  copious  lingual  and 
antiquarian  lore.  His  studies  in  the  Zend  language 
induced  him  to  make  an  attempt  to  decipher  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Persepolis,  in  his  Memoire 
sur  deuix  Inscriptions  Ouneiformes  (Par.  1836).  In 
1840,  he  published  the  text  along  with  a  translation 
of  the  BMgavat-Purdna,  a  system  of  Indian  mytho- 
logy and  tradition.  As  ihe  fruit  of  his  study  of  the 
Sanscrit  books  of  the  Buddhists,  appeared  in  1845 
the  Introduction  d  I'Histoire  du  Boudhisme.  See 
Buddhism.  This  great  work  absorbed  for  six  years 
the  whole  energies  of  B.,  who  was  now  recognised 
as  the  worthy  successor  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  death  did  not  permit  this 
illustrious  orientahst  to  continue  his  labours  further. 
He  died  May  28,  1852. 
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BURNS,  Robert,  the  great  lyric  poet  of  Soot- 
land,  was  bom  25th  January  1759,  in  a  small  cottage 
near  Ayr.  His  father,  then  a  nursery-gardener, 
and  afterwards  the  occiipant  of  a  small  farm,  had 
to  struggle  all  his  life  with  poverty  and  misfortune, 
but  made  every  exertion  to  give  his  children  a  good 
education ;  and  the  young  poet  enjoyed  an  amount 
of  instruction  and  miscellaneous  reading  which,  to 
those  unacquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  Scot- 
tish peasantry,  would  seem  incompatible  with  the 
straitened  circumstances  and  early  toil  which  were 
his  lot.  About  his  sixteenth  year,  he  began  com- 
posing verses  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  which  attracted 
notice  in  the  vicinity,  and  extended  the  circle  of 
his  acquaintance;  and  thus  he  became  exposed 
to  temptations  which,  acting  on  an  extremely 
sociable  and  passionate  disposition,  broke- in  upon 
the  previous  sobriety  and  correctness  of  his  life. 
A  small  farm,  on  which  he  had  entered  with  his 
brother  in  1781,  proved  far  from  a  prosperous  under- 
taking ;  and  being  harassed  and  imbittered  by 
other  misfortunes — the  results  of  imprudence — he 
resolved  to  leave  his  native  land,  and  go  to  Jamaica. 
Partly  to  procure  the  means  of  paying  his  passage, 
he  pubHshed  a  collection  of  his  poems  at  Kilmar- 
nock in  1786.  The  reception  these  met  with  was 
highly  favourable,  and  his  genius  was  recognised  in 
quarters  where  he  had  not  looked  for  notice.  While 
preparing  to  embark,  he  received  a  letter  encourag- 
ing him  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  and  issue  a  new  edi- 
tion. This  was  the  turning-point  of  his  life.  During 
his  stay  in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  he  associated 
with  all  that  was  eminent  in  letters,  rank,  and 
fashion,  and  his  conversational  powers  excited  little 
less  admiration  than  his  poetry.  The  profits  of  the 
publication  were  considerable,  and  enabled  him  to 
take  the  farm  of  ElHsland,  near  Dumfries,  where  he 
settled  in  1788,  having  publicly  ratified  his  marriage 
with  Jean  Armour.  With  his  farm  he  conjoined 
the  office  of  an  exciseman ;  but  after  three  or  four 
years,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  farming,  and  from 
that  time  hved  in  Dumfries,  dependent  on  his  salary 
from  the  Excise,  which,  at  first,  only  £50,  never 
rose  above  £70.  The  striking  contrasts  in  the  lot 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor  with  which  his  residence  in 
Edinburgh  had  impressed  him,  made  Vii'tti  hail  the 
French  Revolution  with  enthusiasm;  and  some 
imprudent  expressions  of  his  having  been  reported  to 
the  authorities,  destroyed  his  prospects  of  promotion 
in  the  service,  and  only  the  interference  of  an  influ- 
ential friend  prevented  him  from  losing  his  office. 
Such  was  then  the  terror  of  innovation,  and  the 
hatred  of  everything  hke  liberal  opinions,  that 
many  of  the  better  classes,  who  had  ffited  the  poet, 
now  shunned  the  '  Jacobin,'  as  they  stigmatised 
him.  Imbittered  by  what  he  felt  to  be  injustice, 
he  recklessly  allowed  those  habits  of  dissipation  to 
grow  upon  him  which  made  the  more  respectable 
of  aU  classes  look  coldly  on  him  ;  and  the  remorse 
thus  occasioned  in  his  calmer  moments  aggravated 
that  tendency  to  melancholy  which  the  gloom  and 
toil  of  his  early  years  had  probably  implanted  in 
his  constitution.  Broken  in  health,  he  died  2l3t 
July  1796. 

The  poetry  of  B.  is  purely  the  outpouring  of 
the  moment — the  response  of  the  feelings  to  the 
immediate  circumstances  of  life.  Its  c£^rm  and 
power  lie  in  the  justness  of  the  feelings  expressed, 
and  in  the  truthfulness  and  freshness  vAdch  it 
derives  direct  from  life.  Seldom  have  such  manli- 
ness, tenderness,  and  passion  been  united  as  in  the 
songs  of  Bums.  They  formed  the  fiirst  awakening 
of  the  spirit  of  true  poetry  in  Britain  after  a  long 
slumber.  The  popularity  that  B.  instantly  acquired 
has  continued  unabated,  not  only  in  his  native  Scot- 
land, but  wherever  English  is  spoken;  his  poems 
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have  also  teen  translated  into  almost  every  Euro- 
pean tongue.  Di-  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  published  the 
first  collected  edition  of  his  poems  and  letters,  with 
a  life  (4  vols.  Lond.  1800),  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poet's  widow  and  family.  Several  moife  complete 
collections  have  appeared  since,  of  which  that  by 
Allan  Cunningham,  in  8  vols.  (Lond.  1834),  may  be 
mentioned.    A  life  of  B.,  by  Lookhart,  appeared, 


Edin.  1828.  In  Tlie  Life  and  Worlcs  of  Burns 
(Edin.  1851-2),  by  R.  Chambers,  the  j)oems  are 
incorporated  in  the  narrative  in  chronological  order. 
In  1859,  the  centenary  of  B,'s  birth  was  celebrated 
with  unparalleled  enthusiasm,  not  only  in  every 
city  and  almost  in  every  village  of  Scotland,  but  in 
the  chief  cities  of  England,  and  throughout  America, 
the  British  colonies,  and  Lidia. 


Autograph  of  Bums. 


BURNS  AND  SCALDS  are  injuries  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  living  body  arising  from  excessive  heat 
— a  scald  implying  that  the  heat  proceeded  from  a 
fluid  medium,  as  boiling  water ;  a  bum,  from  a  solid. 
The  injury  is  much  the  same  in  both  cases ;  there- 
fore the  directions  for  the  treatment  of  burns  will 
be  applicable  also  to  scalds.  These  injuries  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes :  1.  Bums  resulting 
in  simple  redness  of  the  skin ;  2.  Bums  resulting 
in  vesication  or  blistering;  3.  Bums  resulting  in 
sloughing,  or  death  of  the  part.  The  first  object, 
after  the  accident  has  occurred,  is  to  relieve  the 
suffering ;  and  cold  applied  either  in  the  form  of  ice 
or  water  seems  in  most  cases  to  have  almost  a 
specific  power  in  allaying  pain  and  checking  the 
advance  of  inflammation.  In  other  cases,  moderate 
warmth  is  found  more  efficacious,  and  we  must  be 
guided  mainly  by  the  sensations  of  the  sufferer  as  to 
which  of  these  remedies  we  make  use  of.  In  very 
severe  cases,  opium  or  chloroform  may  be  employed. 
But  if  the  injury  the  body  has  received  be  very 
serious,  the  patient  complains  less  of  pain  than  of 
cold ;  he  shivers,  is  much  depressed,  and  must  be 
weH  supplied  with  stimulants,  to  prevent  his  dying 
from  the  shock. 

The  best  local  application  is  the  Carron-oil,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  famous  ironworks,  where 
it  has  been  used  for  many  years.  It  consists  of 
equal  parts  of  olive-oU  and  lime-water,  and  should 
be  appUed  on  linen  rags  or  cotton-wool.  Blister% 
may  be  pricked,  and  the  contained  serum  allowed 
to  trickle  away,  but  on  no  account  is  the  raised 
skin  to  be  removed.  The  dressings  should  not  be 
changed  oftener  than  cleanliness  feqiiires ;  and  as 
each  portion  of  the  old  dressing  is  a-emoved,  it  must 
at  once  be  replaced  with  fresh,  'so  that  as  Kttle 
exp'osure  as  possible  of  the  burnt  surface  may  take 
place.  The  main  principle  of  treatment  iS'^  exclusion 
of  the  air  from  the  injured  part ;  and  so  long  as  thip 
is  effected,  it  matters  but  little  what  remedial  agent 
is  employed.  Great  care  must  be  taken  ii  the 
treatment  of  a  sore  resulting  from  a  bum,  that  the 
contraction  of  the  scar  does  not  cause  distortion  of 
the  neighbouring  parts. 

"When  the  clothes  catch  fire,  the  person  should  lie 
down  on  the  floor,  and  roll  herself,  or  be  rolled,  in 
the  rug,  table-cover,  or  anytliing  sufficiently  volu- 
minous to  stifle  the  flames;  and  afterwards  the 
clothes,  especially  stockings,  should  be  removed 
with  great  care,  lest  the  cuticle  should  separate 
with  them,  which  would  materially  increase  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient. 


Extensive  scalds  or  bums  are  very  fatal  to  young 
children;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  their 
skin  is  more  susceptible  to  external  impressions,  ^d 
will  suffer  from  a  degree  of  heat  innocuous  to  an 
adult.  Infants  have  frequently  been  scalded  to 
death  in  too  hot  baths,  or  by  too  hot  fomentations. 
The  principles  of  treatment  for  burns  produced  by 
the  contact  of  chemical  agents  to  the  skin,  are  the 
same  as  those  for  bums  by  fire. 

BURNT  OFFERING.    See  SACEmcB. 

BURNT  SIB'NNA,  a  fine  orange-red  pigment, 
transparent  and  permanent,  used  both  in  oil  and, 
water  colour  painting.  It  is  obtained  by  simply 
burning  the  ferruginous  oohreous  earth  knoyn  as 
Terra  di  Sienn^.  Excellent  greens  are  produced  by 
mixing  it  with  Prussian  blue.  It  nuxes  well  with 
other  pigments  generally,  and  dries  quickly. 

BURNT  STONES,  ^tique  '  carnehans  found 
in  ruins,  and  seeming  to^  have  been  acted  upon 
by  fire,  having  i  a'  duQ^  appearanqe  externally,  but 
exhibiting  a  beautiful -red  colour  1  when  held  up  to 
the  light-  They,are  sold  at  a  very  high  price,  par- 
ticularly if  to;  the  natural  beauty  of  the  stone  is 
added  the  merit  of  fine  .workmanship.  They  were 
oneej  ho-frever,  more  esteemed  than  now,  and  an 
rmitaitiou  of  tl\em,  by  burning  the  upper  surface  of 
camehans  with  a  hot  iron,  was  very  fashionable. 

BURNT  U'MBER,  a. pigment  of  a  rasset-brown 
colour,  is  semi-transparent,  mixes  well  with  other 
pigments,  and  dries  .quickly.  It  is  obtained  by 
Ijuming  umber,  an  ochreous  earth  containing  man- 
ganese, and  deriving  its  name  from  the  place  where 
it.) was  ifirst  discovered — Umbria  in  Italy. 

■  BURNTI'SLAND,  a  seaport  town  of  Kfeshire, 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  about  8 
miles  'north-north-west  of  Edinburgh.  It  consists 
of  one  long  street,  clean  and  well  kept,  with  a  back 
street  running  parallel,  and  some  diverging  lanes. 
B.  is  a  sta;tion  on  the  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and 
Dundee  Railway,  a  steam-boat  ferry  connecting 
it  with  Granton,  the  station  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Forth.  It  has  a  commodious  harbour  on 
the  west.  Its  trade  consists  principally  of  dis- 
tflling,  fisheries,  and  herring-curing;  and  in  the 
summer  season  it  is  now  considerably  resorted  to 
as  a  convenient  watering-place.  It  unites  with 
Kinghorn,  Dysart,  and  Kirkcaldy  to  send  one 
member  to  parliament.    Pop.  (1851)  2724 

BURRIA'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
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of  Castellon-de-la-Plana,  about  8  miles  south  from 
the  town  of  that  name,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rio  Seco,  about  1  mile  from  its  mouth  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  has  a  population  of  6200,  who 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  ag^oulture  and  fishing ;  and 
exports  wine,  oU,  and  fruit. 

EtJRRITT,  ELiHtr,  a  distinguished  advocate  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  widely 
known  as  'the  learned  blacksmith,'  was  born  at 
New  Britain  in  Connecticut,  United  States,  in  1811. 
He  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith ; 
but  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  study,  especially  to 
mathematics  and  languages.  In  the  latter  field  of 
study,  his  range  has  been  very  wide,  embracing  more 
or  less  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  other 
oriental  tongues,  and  almost  aU  modem  European 
and  Slavonic  languages.  He  is,  however,  much 
better  known  to  the  world  as  an  earnest  apostle  of 
peace  than  as  a  scholar.  To  preach  the  doctrine  of 
'universal  brotherhood,'  he  has  travelled  through 
the  United  States  and  a  great  part  of  Europe.  His 
chief  works  are.  Sparks  from  ike  Anvil,  A  Voice 
from,  tJie  Forge,  and  Peace  Papers.  He  has  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Peace  ConOTesses  of  Brussels, 
IParis,  Fraiifort,  London,  and  Edinburgh;  and  is 
an  eloquent  advocate  of  an  ocean  penny-postage. 
He  has  edited  many  journals  promoting  peace- 
views;  and  his  tracts  have  been  translated  into 
all  the  languages  of  Europe. 

BU'RSARY  (Fr.  bourse,  Lat.  bursa,  a  purse),  a 
stipend  paid  to  a  student  at  a  university,  being 
generally  the  annual  proceeds  of  a  bequest,  perman- 
ently invested  for  that  purpose.  The  bursaries  of 
the  Scottish  universities  correspond  very  nearly  to 
the  scholarships  (q.  v.)  of  the  English.  They  are 
more  numerous  in  Aberdeen  than  in  any  of  the 
other  universities ;  and,  what  seems  strange,  consi- 
dering the  antiquity  and  dignity  of  the  f  oimdation, 
they  are  least  numerous  at  St  Andrews,  and  smallest 
in  amount.  At  King's  CoUege,  Aberdeen,  there 
were,  at  the  date  of  the  report  of  the  University 
Commission  of  1831,  134  bursaries,  being  one  to 
every  third  student;  and  at  Marischal  College, 
there  were  106,  being  more  than  one  to  every  third 
student,  taking  the  divinity  students  who  attend 
both  colleges  as  included  in  the  number  attending 
King's  College.  The  amount  of  these  provisions  is, 
in  general,  very  smalL  At  King's  College,  noiie 
exceed  £50  a  year,  and  the  highest  at  Marischal 
College  is  £26,  whilst  in  both  there  are  several 
which  do  not  exceed  £5,  and,  at  Marischal,  eight 
which  are  under  £5.  At  Glasgow,  at  the  same  date, 
there  were  71  bursaries,  exclusive  of  ten  exhibitions 
to  BaUiol  CoUege,  Oxford,  on  the  Snell  Foundation 
(q.  v.),  and  four  smaller  ones  to  the  same  college  on 
that  of  Bishop  "Warner.  The  ordinary  bursaries  at 
Glasgow  range  from  £50  to  £5.  At  St  Andrews, 
there  are  55  bursaries,  the  highest  being  £25,  and 
the  lowest  £5.  At  Ediiaburgh,  though  not  numerous 
in  proportion  to  the  attendance — only  80  in  all — the 
bursaries  are  somewhat  better ;  three  of  them  being 
worth  £100  a  year  each.  Many  of  these  bursaries 
were  destined  for  the  education  of  persons  bearing 
particular  names,  and,  till  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  1831,  few  of  them  were  disposed  of  by 
competition.  Since  that  period,  this  system  has 
been  adopted  in  almost  every  case  in  which  it  is 
not  expressly  excluded  by  the  conditions  of  the 
bequest. 

As  very  extensive  changes,  both  in  the  number 
and  mode  of  disposal  of  these  endowments,  are  likely 
to  result  f  roin  the  labours  of  the  existing  University 
Commission  (1860),  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the 
details  of  the  present  arrangeinents  with  regard  to 
them.  But  the  opinions  expressed  on  the  subject 
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by  the  former  commissioners  may  not  be  without 
interest  at  the  present  time,  as  indicating  the  direc- 
tion which  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  reforms  of 
their  successors  wiU  take.  '  We  entertain,'  they 
say,  'very  strong  apprehensions  that  the  laudable 
object  which  it  is  proposed  to  promote  by  such 
bequests,  has  not  been  very  satisfactorily  or  usefully 
accomplished,  and  that  the  number  of  small  bur- 
saries has  been  attended  with  consequences  very 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  imiversities.  The 
mmiber  of  bursaries  is  greatly  beyond  the  proportion 
necessary  for  the  encouragement  of  extraordinary 
merit,  or  to  provide  for  individual  cases  of  unusual 
poverty  and  hardship.  It  is  completely  proved  that 
many  are  attracted  to  the  university  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  bursary,  and  are  induced  to  continue  their 
attendance  without  aiiy  natural  turn  for  any  of  the 
learned  professions,  it  appears  that  some  of  these 
persons  are  at  last  left  in  the  most  distressing  of  all 
situations — disqualified  for  the  occupations  in  which 
they  might  otherwise  have  been  employed,  and 
unable  to  turn  to  any  account  the  education  which 
they  have  received  in  the  university.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, many  are  induced  to  direct  their  views 
to  the  church,  and  very  painful  instances  have  been 
mentioned  to  us  of  their  occupations  and  condition 
in  after-life.'  The  opinion  is  gaining  ground,  that 
what  is  wanted  in  Scotland  is  not  so  much  provision 
for  encouraging  learning  in  its  earUer  stages,  as  ade- 
quate inducements  to  persons  who  have  passed  the 
preliminary  stages  to  make  it  the  business  of  Uieir 
lives ;  and  that  donors  to  the  universities  would  do 
much  more  for  the  advancement  of  education  by  the 
foundation  of  fellowships  than  of  bursaries. 

BU'RSLBM,  a  town  of  Staffordshire,  on  the 
Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  in  the  centre  of  the 
pottery  district,  20  miles  north  of  Stafford.  Part 
of  the  town'  stands  on  a  height,  and^part  on  low 
ground,  filled  up  and  raised  considerably  by  the 
refuse  of  the  local  manufacture.  The  footpaths 
aore  mostly  paved  with  blue  bricks.  It  foi;m3  a 
portion  of  the  parHaidentary  borough  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent.  Pop.  19,725.  The  abundance  of  coal 
and  the  variety  of  clays,  both  of  which  are  essential 
to  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  earthenware — 
especially  for  the  production  of  saggars,  in  which 
those  goods  are  passed  through  tiie  kilns — ^have 
made  B.,  since  the  17th  c,  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  the  fictile  manufacture.  The  native  clays  are 
also  used  in  making  fine  articles  of  terra  cotta,  and 
coarse  ones  for  kitchen  utensils,  of  a  red,  yellow,  and 
brown  colour.  There  is  also  a  glass  manufactory 
here.  The  affairs  of  the  town  are  managed  by  a 
'  local  Board  of  Health.'  At  Birche's  Head,  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  B.,  stands  a  large  service  reservoir 
of  the  Staffordshire  Water-works  Company,  from 
which  the  town  and  neighbourhood  are  supplied 
with  excellent  water.  B.  was  the  native  place  of 
JosiaJi  Wedgwood,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  c. 
greatly  improved  the  manufacture  of  pottery. 

BURTON,  John  Hill,  advocate  (member  of  the 
Scottish  Bar),  has  achieved  for  himself  a  place  in  the 
world  of  letters  by  a  variety  of  works,  all  remark- 
able for  ability,  and  several  for  original  thought. 
B.  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  on  the  22d  of  August 
1809 ;  his  father  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and 
his  mother  the  daughter  of  an  Aberdeenshire  laird. 
Having  graduated  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
he  became  an  apprentice  to  the  profession  of  law 
in  his  native  city;  which,  however,  he  afterwards 
abandoned  for  the  higher  sphere  of  the  Edinburgh 
bar.  Here,  with  time  on  his  hands,  he  devoted 
himself  to  study  and  letters.  For  a  long  series 
of  years,  from  1833  downwards,  he  was  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Westminster  Mei/iew  of  articles  on 
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law,  history,  and  political  economy;  and  for 
several  years  he  has  contributed  to  Slaehwood's 
Magazine  literary  sketches,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  series  entitled  The  Scot  Abroad. 
Among  his  original  works  may  be  mentioned,  T!ie 
Life  and  Correspondence  of  David  JSvme,  2  vols. 
8vo  (Edin.  1846) ;  Lives  of  Simon  Lord  Lovat  and 
Duncan  Forbes  of  CuUoden,  8vo  (Lend.  1847),  both 
excellent  biographies ;  Political  and  Social  Economy, 
16mo  (Edin.  1849),  a  work  in  which  he  has  shewn 
high  capacity  for  economical  and  social  speculation, 
and  which  is  indeed  a  valuable,  condensed,  and 
lucid  contribution  to  the  literature  of  social  science ; 
Narratives  from  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland;  A 
Manual  of  Scottish  Law ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Law 
(Scottish)  of  Bankruptcy ;  and  a  History  ofBcotland 
from  the  Sevoluiion  to  the  Extinction  of  tlie  Last 
Jacobite  Insurrection,  2  vols.  8vo  (Lond.  1853). 
He  is  now  occupied  (1860)  with  The  History  of 
Scotland  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Bevolution 
of  1688.  The  high  merits  of  his  History  already 
published  have  been  universally  admitted.  Besides 
the  numerous  works  already  mentioned,  B.  has 
among  his  other  labours  edited  the  works  of 
Jeremy  Bentham  (nominally  in  conjunction  with 
Dr,  now  Sir  John,  Bowring),  with  an  able  intro- 
duction; in  addition  to  this,  he  has  the  merit  of 
having  conferred  a  benefit  at  once  on  the  public 
and  me  memory  of  his  author  by  a  volume  of 
Senthamiana,  being  a  collection  of  choice  and  lead- 
ing passages  from  Bentham's  works,  illustrative  of 
his  style, ,  and  explanatory  of  his  doctrines,  accom- 
panied by  a  memoir  (prefixed),  and  view  of  Ben- 
tham's system  (appended).  As  a  reward  for  his 
ittdefatigable  labours  in  the  fields  of  law,  history, 
and  poEtics,  B.  was,  in  1854,  appointed  secretary 
to  the  Prison  Board  of  Scotland. 

BURTOW,  Egbert,  author  of  the  Anatomy  of 
Mekmcholy,  was  bom  at  Lindley,  in  Leicester- 
shire, in  1576,  and  studied  at  Brasenose  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  In  1616,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
vicarage  of  St  Thomas,  and  in  1628,  to  the  rectory 
of  Segrave  in  his  native  county.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  continued  all  his  life  at  Christ 
Church,  where  he  died  in  1640,  leaving  -  legacies 
of  £100  each  to  the  Bodleian  and  Christ  Church 
libraries,  and  as  many  of  his  books  as  they  did 
not  already  possess.  A  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral  B.  is 
described  by  Anthony  Wood  as  a  good  mathema- 
tician, a  dabbler  in  nativities,  a  wdl-read  scholar, 
and  a  thorough-paced  philologist.  '  As  he  was  by 
many  accounted  a  severe  student,  and  a  melancholy 
and  hmnoroua  person,  so  by  others  who  knew  hiin 
well,  a  person  of  great  honesty,  plain-dealing,  and 
charity.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  ancients  of 
Christ  Church  often  say  that  his  company  was  very 
merry,  facete,  and  juvenile.'  His  Anatomy  of 
Mdandioly,  in  which  he  appears  under  the^iitle 
of  Democritus  Junior,  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
Tndanges  of  heterogeneous  elements  ever  put 
together.  It  consists  mainly  of  an  extraordinary 
mass  of  quotations  from  old  and  obscure  writers, 
strung  on  a  thread  of  rambling  reflection ;  often 
tiresomely  pedantic,  but  relieved  by  quaint  touches 
of  humour  and  feeling.  In  his  own  lifetime,  it  was 
highly  popular,  and  went  through  five  editions; 
after  that,  it  fell  into  comparative  oblivion,  but  i^ 
now  again  popular  among  lovers  of  quaint  literature. 
Dr  Johnson  said  it  was  the  only  book  that  ever 
took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours  before  his  usual 
time. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT,  a  town  in  Stafford- 
shire, 21  miles  east  of  Stafford,  on  the  Trent.  Pop. 
7934.    The  Grand  Trunk  or  Trent   and  Mersey 


Canal  passes  B.,  and,  a  mile  below  the  town,  enters 
the  Txent,  which  flows  into  the  Humber.  The 
Trent  here  is  crossed  by  a  freestone  bridge  of  36 
arches,  and  1545  feet  long,  built  before  the  Norman 
Conquest.  In  the  Uth  o.,  the  Earl  of  Mercia 
founded  an  extensive  abbey  here,  some  of  the  abbots 
having  seats  in  parliament.  B.  was  once  celebrated 
for  its  alabaster  works,  and  is  now  noted  for  its  ale. 
Bass,  AUsopp,  Worthington,  and  several  other  large 
brewers  of  bitter  ale  have  their  premises  here.  In 
the  manufacture  of  this  ale,  hard-water  instead  of 
soft  is  used. 

BU'RTSCHEID, ,  or  BORCE'TTE,  a  town  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  about  half  a  mile  distant  from 
Aix-la-ChapeUe,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an 
avenue  of  trees.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloths  and  cassimeres,  and  celebrated  sulphiu:  springs 
and  baths,  with  a  temperature  of  106°  to  155°  F. 
Pop.  6000. 

BU'RWHA,  or,  as  Dr  Earth  spells  it,  BAHUWA, 
a  town  of  Bomu,  Central  Africa,  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  Lake  Tsad,  about  80  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Kuka.  The  town,  which  consists 
of  closely  packed  huts,  is  surrounded  by  high  clay- 
waUs,  which,  however, '  owing  to  the  mgh  mounds 
of  rubbish  imbedding  them  on  all  sides,'  aflford 
no  protection  whatever  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Tawarek,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  have  to  pay 
tribute.  Fish  in  great  quantities  are  caught  in 
the  adjoining  lake,  and  form  the  chief  food  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  their  only  article  of  com- 
merce.   Pop.  about  6000. 

BU'RY,  a  flourishing  manufacturing  town  in  the 
south-east  of  Lancashire,  on  a  rising  ground  backed 
by  hiUs  on  the  north  and  east,  between  the  Irwell 
and  the  Roche,  9  miles  north-west  of  Manchester. 
It  was  early  a  seat  of  the  wooUen  manufactures, 
carried  on  by  Flemings,  but  these  now  yield  in 
importance  to  those  of  cotton.  Besides  spinning 
and  weaving  factories,  there  are  important  print, 
bleach,  paper,  and  dye  works,  and  some  large 
foundries.  In  the  vicinity,  are  excellent  freestone 
quarries,  and  abundant  coal-mines.  The  town  has 
been  much  improved  of  recent  years,  and  is  respect- 
ably provided  with  educational  and  literary  insti- 
tutions. Pop.  31,262.  B.  returns  one  member  to 
parliament.  There  once  stood  a  castle  here,  which 
was  besieged  by  the  ;^arliamentary  forces  in  1644 
Some  improvements  in  the  cotton  manufacture 
arose  here — viz.,  the  invention  by  John  Kay  of  the 
fly-shuttle,  which  is  thrown  by  the  picking-peg 
instead  of  the  hand ;  and  that  of  the  drop-box,  by 
his  son,  Robert,  whereby  the  weaver  can  use  at  will 
any  one  of  three  shuttles,  so  as  to  produce  a  party- 
coloured  fabric.  The  late  Sip  Robert  Peel  was  born 
in  B.,  where  his  father  established  his  great  print- 
works. 

BURY  ST  E'DMUNDS,  or  ST  EDMUNDS- 
BURY,  an  ancient  borough  in  Sufiblkshire,  on 
the  Upper  Larke,  26  imles  north-west  of  Ipswich. 
It  is  well  bmlt,  and  delightfully  situated.  Pop. 
13,900.  It  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 
The  guildhall  is  built  of  flint  and  freestone.  It 
has  a  botanic  garden.  It  has  a  trade  in  wool, 
butter,  com,  and  cheese,  but  no  manufactures.  It 
received  its  name  from  Edmund,  the  Saxon  king 
and  martyr,  who  was  crowned  here  on  Christmas 
Day,  856 ;  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  the 
Danes,  and  soon  after  canonised.  On  the  site  of 
his  tomb,  six  priests  founded  a  monastery;  and 
here  Canute  raised  a  Benedictine  abbey — 505  feet 

by  212,  with  40  chapels,  churches,  cloisters,  &c. 

which  in  time  became  the  richest  and  most  impor- 
tant in  England,  save  that  of  Glastonbury.  Prom 
1020  to  its  dissolution  by  Henry  VEX,  it  was  ruled 
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over  by  a  line  of  33  abbots.  The  abbot  was  a 
spiritual  baron  of  parUament,  had  judicial  authority 
in  all  causes  -within  the  liberty  of  B.,  had  the  power 
of  inflicting  capital  punishment,  and  the  privilege 
of  coining.  At  the  dissolution,  the  annual  income 
was  equivalent  to  £50,000  of  our  money.  Of  this 
magnificent  estabHshmeut,  little  now  remains  but 
the  western  gate,  erected  in  1327,  a  noble  relic  of 
the  decorated  Gothic  style ;  and  the  '  Church-gate,' 
a  quadrangular  tower  of  massive  simplicity,  86  feet 
high.  The  churchyard,  to  which  this  tower  formed 
the  portal,  includes,  besides  the  abbey  ruins  and 
some  other  buildings,  the  fine  old  chirrches  of  St 
Mary  and  St  James,  the  first  containing  the  tomb 
of  Queen  Mary  of  France.  It  has  a  fine  avenue 
of  tail  lime-trees.  The  celebrated  grammar-school 
of  B.  was  founded  by  King  Edward  VI.  in  1550, 
and  is  free  to  sons  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  It  has  two  annual  exhibitions  to  the  univer- 
sities, and  has  produced  many  eminent  scholars. 
Among  the  many  rehgious  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions connected  with  the  abbey,  of  which  por- 
tions stUl  exist,  is  St  Saviour's  Hospital,  founded 
by  that  notable  abbot,  Samson,  whose  life  and 
actions,  as  recorded  by  Jocelyn  of  Brakelond,  Mr 
Carlyle  has  so  vividly  recalled  in  his  Pixst  and 
Present.  The  poet  Lydgate  was  a  monk  in  this 
abbey;  and  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  was  bom  here.  At 
B.,  King  John  first  met  his  indomitable  barons 
before  he  signed  Magna  Charta.  Parliaments  were 
held  here  in  1272,  1296,  and  1446,  the  last  of  which 
ordered  the  arrest  of  Humphrey,  the  good  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  the 
morning  after  his  arrest;  and  sovereigns,  as  late 
as  Elizabeth's  time,  were  often  nobly  entertained 
at  St  Edmund's  town.  Three  miles  south-west  of 
B.,  the  Marquis  of  Bristol  has  a  splendid  seat, 
lokworth  Park,  a  circular  pile  90  feet  in  diameter, 
and  140  feet  high,  with  grounds  11  miles  in  circuit. 
BU'BYING  BEE'TLE  {Seerophorus),  a,  genus 
of  Coleopterous  (q.  v.)  insects,  of  the  tribe  or  family 
Silphales,  with  short  club-shaped  antennae,  remark- 
able for  their  habit  of  burying  the  bodies  of  mice. 
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moles,  and  other  small  animals,  in  order  to  deposit 
their  eggs  in  them,  and  to  provide  a  supply  of  food 
for  their  larvae.  Some  of  the  species  are  natives 
of  Britain,  among  which  is  N'.  VespUlo,  the  species 
of  which  the  habits  were  first  observed,  which  is, 
however,  more  common  in  some  parts  of  continental 
Europe.  It  is  a  black  beetle,  about  an  inch  long, 
with  two  bright  orange  bands  across  its  back,  and 
having  an  excessively  fetid  smeU,  which  long 
adheres  to  whatever  it  touches.  Its  sense  of  smell 
would  seem  to  be  extremely  acute,  and  a  dead 
animal  soon  attracts  it,  a  pair  generally  arriving 
together,  male  and  female,  to  feed  upon  the  body, 
and  the  male  to  proceed  to  its  interment,  if  suffi- 
ciently small,  previous  to  which,  however,  they 
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have  sometimes  to  drag  it  to  some  distance  to  a 
place  suitable  for  their  purpose.  The  head  of  the 
insect  is  the  only  tool  employed  in  the  operation, 
and  is  held  sloping  outwards,  and  employed  in  a 
manner  which  exhibits  great  muscular  power.  A 
furrow  is  first  made  around  the  body,  then  another 
within  the  first,  and  so  on  tiU  the  earth  is  so  exca- 
vated from  beneath,  that  the  body  begins  to  sink, 
when  the  insects,  by  great  efforts,  drag  it  down  into 
the  hole,  and  when  it  is  fairly  in,  the  excavated 
earth  is  thrown  back  over  it.  The  female  then  lays 
her  eggs  in  it ;  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  and 
the  cravings  of  appetite  are  satisfied,  it  is  left  for 
the  larvae,  which  are  of  a  lengthened  form,  with 
six  feet,  whitish,  and  a  brown  head. — The  known 
species  of  B.  B.  are  mostly  natives  of  Europe  and 
of  North  America. 

BtTSACHrNO,  or  BUSAQUrNO,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  about  29  miles 
south-south-west  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  has 
manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  population  of  8100. 

BUSA'CO,  a  ridge  or  serra  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  Moudego,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  Portugal, 
about  20  miles  north-north-east  of  Coimbra.  Here 
Wellington,  with  about  40,000  British  and  Por- 
tuguese troops,  repulsed  the  attack  of  Massena 
with  65,000  French,  27th  September  1810.  Unable 
to  force  the  position,  Massena  turned  it  by  a  pass 
over  an  adjoining  ridge,  and  Wellington  retired 
behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  which  indeed  it 
was  his  intention  to  do,  even  if  there  had  been  no 
battle. 

BUSBY,  EiCHABD,  the  most  famous  of  English 
schoolmasters,  was  bom  at  Lutton,  Northampton- 
shire, September  22, 1606.  Educated  at  Westminster 
School,  and  Oxford,  he  was,  in  1640,  appointed  head- 
master of  Westminster  School,  the  duties  of  which 
office  he  continued  to  discharge  until  his  death  in 
1695.  He  is  the  type  of  pedagogues  alike  for  learn- 
ing, assiduity,  and  the  application  of  the  birch.  He 
was  a  most  successful  teacher,  and  at  one  time 
could  point  to  no  less  than  sixteen  occupants  of  the 
bench  of  bishops  who  had  been  educated  in  his 
school ;  and  altogether,  he  has  the  reputation  of 
having  'bred  up  the  greatest  number  of  learned 
scholars  that  ever  adorned  any  age  or  nation.'  He 
published  several  works,  but  they  were  chiefly  for 
school  use. 

BU'SCA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Maira,  an  affluent  of  the  Po, 
about  9  miles  north-west  of  Coni.  Excellent  wine 
is  produced  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  9375. 

BUSCHING,  Ant.  Fkiede.,  a  celebrated  geo- 
grapher, was  bom  27th  September  1724,  at  Stadt- 
hagen,  in  the  principality  of  Schaumburg-Lippe, 
Germany.  He  studied  theology  at  HaUe,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Baumgarten.  In  1754,  he 
was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy 
in  Giittingen,  but  soon  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  Hanoverian  government  by  his  religious  hetero- 
doxy. Gbttingen  thus  becoming  an  unpleasant 
residence  to  him,  he  accepted  an  invitation,  in  1761, 
to  St  Petersburg  as  preacher  to  a  Protestant  con- 
gregation there.  In  1765  he  returned  to  Germany, 
and  in  1766  was  called  to  Berlin  as  Upper  Consis- 
torial  Councillor  and  Director  of  a  gymnasium  in 
Berlin,  where  he  died,  28th  May  1793.  Until 
the  appearance  of  B.'s  Erdbeschreibung,  the  first 
volume  of  which  was  published  at  Hamburg  in  1754, 
neither  Germany  nor  any  other  nation  possessed  a 
geographical  work  which  made  any  pretension  to 
scientific  treatment  or  completeness  of  execution. 
The  changes  in  the  political  arrangements  of  the 
world  have,  however,  deprived  the  work  of  its 
original  value,  but  it  has  been  corrected  and  edited 
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by  sutsequent  -vrntera.  .Of  his  other  numerous 
publications,  the  most  important  is  the  Magazin 
fiir  Historie  und  Oeographie  (25  vols.  Hamburg, 
1767—1793). 

BTJSESlBAirM,  Heemann,  a  theologian  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  was  bom  in  1600  at  Nottelen, 
in  "Westphalia.  About  1640,  he  taught  ethical  phi- 
losophy at  Cologne,  and  later,  was  appointed  rector 
of  the  College  of  Jesuits  at  MUnster.  He  died 
31st  January,  1668.  His  work  entitled  MedvUa 
Theologies  Moralis  (1645),  was  celebrated  as  a 
standard  authority  in  the  seminaries  of  the  Jesuits, 
though  several  of  its  propositions  were  condemned 
by  the  pope.  It  has  gone  through  more  than  fifty 
editions.  It  was  enlarged  by  the  Jesuit  Lacroix 
(1707),  and  re-edited,  with  improvements  and  addi- 
tions, by  the  Jesuit  Montausan  in  1729,  and  again 
by  Alfonso  de  Ligorio  in  1757.  As  it  was  found 
that  the  work  contained  doctrine  in  favour  of 
regicide,  it  was  burned,  by  or3.er  of  the  parliament 
of  Toulouse,  on  the  occasion  of  an  attempt  made 
on  the  life  of  Louis  XV.  by  Damiens  in  1757.  Sub- 
sequently, the  Jesuits  Zacharia  and  Franzoja  of 
Padua  wrote  in  defence  of  B.'s  work. 

BtrSH  ANTELOPE,  BUSH  BUCK,  andBUSH 
GOAT,  names  common  to  a  number  of  species  of 
Antelope  (q.  v.),  natives  chiefly  of  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  Africa,  forming  a  section  of 
the  genus  Antilope,  which  some  naturalists  have 
attempted  to  erect  into  a  distinct  genus  (Philatomba 
or  Cephalopua).  They  are  animals  of  more  conipact 
form,  shorter  limbs,  and  greater  strength,  but  much 
less  agUity,,  than  the  true  or  typical  antelopes. 
They  are  remarkable  for  the  arched -form  of  the 
back.  '  They  have  short,  straight,  or  slightly  curved 
horns,  situated  far  back,  and  generally  peculiar  to 
the  male  sex,  with  usually  a  loiig  tuft  of .  hair 
between  them.  They  have  no  tear-pits,  but  instead 
of  them,  a  naked  glandular  line,  formed  of  two  series 
of  pores,  on  each  cheek.  They  frequent  jungles, 
thick  forests,  and  beds  of  reeds,  and  when  pursued, 
seek  to  escape  by  diving  into  a  thicket.  The 
common  or  white-backed  B.  A.  of  Sieira  Leone 
(Antilope  syhicultrisc)  is  about  three 'feet  high  at 
the  shoulder :  it  is  a  duU,  heavy,  awkward-looking 
animal ;  keeps  concealed  in  the  thickets  during  the 
day,  living  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  feeds  in  the  open 
spaces  in  the  early  mornings  only.  To  shoot  it, 
sportsmen  place  themselves  on  the  margin  of  the 
woods,  and  watch  their  opportunity  as  it  comes 
out  to  graze.  Its  flesh  is  more  esteemed  than 
that  of  the  more  agile  antelopes.  Nearly  twenty 
other  species  are  usually  ranked  in  this  section  of 
antelopes,  among  which  is  the  Kleene  Boc  (Anti- 
lope pygmcea)  of  South  Africa,  a  species  abundant 
in  many  parts  of  Cape  Colony,  of  very  small  size, 
not  more  than  one  foot  in  height  at  the  shoulder, 
and  with  horns  only  about  1^  inch  in  length.  It  is 
a  timid,  gentle  animal,  easily  domesticated.  It 
differs  from  the  typical  Bush  Antelopes  in  the  great 
activity  which  it  displays. 

BUSHEA'B,  a  low  flat  island  iu  the  Persian 
Gulf,  about  11  miles  from  the  Persian  coast,  .in 
lat.  26°  50*  N.,  long.  53°  12'  E.  It  is  about  18 
miles  long,  narrow,  and  well  peopled,  with  a  town 
and  harbour  at  its  western  extremity.  Its  proper 
name  is  Khoshaub,  signifying  '  good  water.' 

BU'SHEL  PV.  loiaseau,  allied  to  loi(a)U,  box, 
butt ;  Lat.  iutta,  a  measure  in  general],  a  dry  measure 
used  in  Britain  for  grain,  fruit,  &c.  The  quarter 
contains  8  bushels,  and  the  bushel  8  gallons,  the 
gallon  measuring  277'274  cubic  inches,  ancl  hold- 
mg  10  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water.  Hence 
the  imperial  bushel  contains  80  lbs.  of  water,  and 
measures  2218'2  cubic  inches.     The  old  Winchester 


bushel   measured   2150    cubic    inches ;    hence    33 
Winchester  bushels  =  32  imperial  bushels  nearly. 

BUSHIEB.    See  Abushehb. 

BU'SHMAN'S  RIVER,  or  BO'SJESMAN'S 
RIVER,  in  the  cast  part  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
South  Airica,  is  about  200  miles  long,  and  forms  on 
its  lower  course  the  west  boundary  of  Albany,  whose 
capital  is  Graham's  Town.  Its  general  direction  is 
from  north  to  south,  its  mouth  being  about  lat. 
334°  S.,  and  about  long.  264°  E. 

BU'SKIN,  a  kind  of  half- boot, 
lacing  tight  to  the  leg.  The  ancient 
tragedians  wore  buskins  (cothurni), 
often  with  thick  soles,  to  add  to  their 
stature.  Hence  the  B.  is  often  put 
for  Tragedy,  as  the  sock  (soccua,  a  flat- 
soled  shoe)  for  Comedy.  In  ancient 
sculpture,  Diana,  and  hunters  in  gene- 
ral, as  wdl  as  men  of  rank  and  author- 
ity, are  represented  in  buskins  often 
highly  ornamented. 

BUSS  is  the  name  of  a  small  vessel, 
usually  from  60  to  60  tons'  burden, 
much  used  in  the  herring-flshery, 
especially  by  the  Dutch.  The  B.  has 
two  small  sheds  or  cabins — one  at  the 
prow,  to  serve  as  a  kitchen,  and  the  other  at  the 
stem.     The  remaining  space  is  a  receptacle  for  fish. 

BUSSU  PALM  {Manicaria  saccifera),  a  South 
American  palm,  growing  in  the  tidal  swamps  of  the 
Amazon,  the  oiily  known  species  of  its  genus.  The 
stem  is  only  10—15  feet  high,  curved  or  crooked, 
and  deeply  ringed.  The  leaves  are  simple  or  imdi- 
vided,  and  are  the  largest  of  the  kind  produced  by 
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any  known  palm,  being  often  30  feet  long,  and  4  or 
5  feet  wide.  They  aie  simply  branched,  drooping, 
and  the  fruit  is  of  an  ohve  colour,  large,  hard, 
and  three-seeded. .  The  leaves  make  excdlent  and 
durable  thatch,  being  split  down  the  midrib,  and 
laid  obliquely  on  the  rafters,  so  that  the  furrows 
formed  by  the  veins  lie  in  a  nearly  vertical  direction, 
and  serve  as  so  many  little  gutters  to  carry  off  the 
water.  The  spathe,  taken  off  entire,  is  used  by  the 
Indians  as  a  bag,  or  the  larger  ones  are  stretched  out 
to  make  caps. 
BUST  (Ital.  husto;  Fr.  huste),  in  plastic  art,  the 
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name  given  to  a  sculptural  representation  of  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  human  body.  The  earliest 
busts  formed  by  the  ancients  were  probably  those 
heads  of  Mercury  which,  when  elevated  on  taU 
square  blocks  of  stone,  received  the  name  of  Hermae 
(q.  v.).  These  hermse  were  afterwards  frequently 
surmounted  by  representations  of  other  divinities, 
such  as  Minerva  ;  and  as  they  gradually  assumed 
more  and  more  of  the   human  form,  they  passed 
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into  busts,  which  were  made  of  marble,  bronze, 
&c.  But  it  was  not  till  very  late  in  the  history 
of  art  that  busts,  in  the  sense  of  portraits  of  indi- 
viduals, came  to  be  used,  either  in  Greece  or  Rome ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  neither  Greeks  nor 
Romans  designated  them  by  any  special  name,  for 
the  Latin  word  bustum  had  a  quite  different  mean- 
ing. It  was  not  tUl  Alexander's  time  that  busts 
were  used  for  purposes  of  portraiture  in  Greece; 
and  most  of  the  Roman  busts  which  we  possess 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  emperors.  During  the 
learned  period  of  Greece,  which  commenced  with 
Aristotle,  portraits  of  men  of  letters  formed  an 
important  department  of  art;  and  it  became  an 
object  with  the  founders  of  museums  and  libraries 
to  procure  complete  sets  of  them.  The  artists  of 
this  period  exhibited  remarkable  ability  in  express- 
ing the  characters  of  the  individuals  whom  they 
represented.  In  this  way,  we  have  weU  authenti- 
cated busts  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Zeno  the  Stoic,  and 
other  philosophers;  of  poets  and  orators,  such  as 
Isocrates  and  Demosthenes ;  of  Athenian  statesmen 
and  distinguished  women.  In  Rome,  representa- 
tions of  the  kings,  and  persons  of  distinction  belong- 
iug  to  the  earlier  period,  were  probably  made  from 
the  iTnagines  majm-um  which  every  patrician  pre- 
served in  his  atrium,  and  which  were  commonly 
made  of  wax.  These,  no  doubt,  were  often  merely 
fanciful  representations,  partly  taken,  it  may  be,  from 
the  more  prominent  features  which  belonged  to  the 
existing  members  of  the  fanuly.  The  earliest  well 
authenticated  Roman  B.  which  we  possess,  is  pro- 
bably that  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  Mder.  During 
the  empire,  busts  for  the  most  part  were  accurate 
portraits,  and  stDl  furnish  us  with  the  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  features,  not  only  of 
the  emperors  themselves,  but  of  most  other  persons 
of  distinction.  Busts  of  poets  and  men  of  letters 
are  far  less  frequently  met  with  amongst  the  Romans 
than  amongst  the  Greeks.  The  chief  marks  of  the 
authenticity  in  these  busts  are  the  names  which 
very  frequently  are  inscribed  on  them,  and,  where 
these  are  not  found,  the  comparison  which  we  are 
enabled  to  make  between  them  and  coins.    Private 
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collectors  of  busts  were  not  unknown  in  antiquity, 
as,  for  example,  M.  Terentiua  Varro  and  Pomponius 
Atticus.  In  our  own  time.  King  Louis  of  Bavaria 
made,  in  his  celebrated  Valhalla,  the  most  remark- 
able coUeotion  of  bvists  which  perhaps  anywhere 
exists.  The  first  complete  collection  of  engavings 
from  antique  busts  was  made  by  Fulvius  tfrsinius 
in  his  IV/ustriv/m,  Imagines  (Rome,  1569,  and  Ant- 
werp, 1606).  Recently,  we  have  been  indebted  to 
Visconti's  IconograpJiie  Cfrecque  (Paris,  1811)  and 
Iconographde  Bomaine  (Paris,  1817)  for  a  similar 
collection. 

BU'STAED  (Otis),  a  genus  of  birds,  sometimes 
made  the  type  of  a  family,  OUdce,  usually  ranked  in ' 
the  order  GralloB  (q.  v.).  The  general  structure  seems 
to  agree  best  with  that  of  the  Grallce;  but  there 
are  points  of  strong  resemblance  to  gallinaceous 
birds,  both  in  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the 
bustards;  while  their  power  of  running,  and  the  use 
which  they  make  of  their  wings  to  aid  in  running, 
are  indicative  of  a  relation  to  the  Struthionidce, 
or  ostrich  tribe.  They  differ,  however,  from  these 
birds  in  possessing  wings  quite  capable  of  flight, 
although  even  when  pressed  by  danger  they  often 
seek  to  escape  by  running,  and  the  great  B.  of 
Europe  has  been  pursued  and  taken  by  greyhounds. 
— Bustards  are  birds  of  bulky  form,  with  long  neck 
and  long  naked  legs ;  the  toes,  three  in  number,  all 
directed  forward,  short,  united  at  the  base,  and 
edged  with  membrane;  the  wings  rather  rounded; 
the  bin  of  moderate  length,  straight,  or  nearly  so. 
They  are  mostly  iohabitants  of  open  plains,  to  which 
all  their  habits  are  adapted. — The  Gkeat  B.  {Otis 
tarda)  was  at  one  time  plentiful  in  some  parts  of 
England,  and  was  also  an  inhabitant  of  the  south- 
east of  Scotland;  but  extending  cultivation,  and  the 
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persecution  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  have 
now  rendered  it  a  very  rare  British  bird.  It  is  com- 
mon in  the  south  and  east  of  Europe,  and  abounds 
in  the  wide  steppes  of  Tatary.  It  is  the  largest 
of  European  birds,  the  male  sometimes  weighing 
nearly  30  lbs.  The  female  is  much  smaller  than  the 
male.  The  plumage  is  of  a  pale  chestnut  colour  on 
the  upper  parts,  beautifully  varied  with  black — 
much  white  and  black  on  the  wings,  the  tail  tipped 
with  white.  The  tail  is  short,  spreading,  and 
rounded.  A  tuft  or  plume  about  seven  inches  long, 
springing  from  the  chin,  passes  backwards  and 
dTownwards  on  each  side,  in  the  summer  dress  of  the 
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male,  partly  concealing  a  long  stripe  of  bare  skin 
on  each  side  of  the  neck.  The  anatomy  of  the 
male  exhibits  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  a  large 
bag  or  poiioh,  capable  of  holding  several  pints,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  between  the  under-side  of  the 
tongue  and  the  lower  mandible.  The  use  of  this 
bag  is  unknown ;  but  it  has  been  conjectured  to  be 
for  conveying  water  to  the  females  and  young,  in 
wide  arid  plains.  The  Great  B.  feeds  indiscrimi- 
nately on  animal  and  vegetable  food,  swallows  frogs, 
mice,  worms,  &c.,  and  is  very  fond  of  turnip-tops. 
Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  flavour.  It 
is  polygamous.  No  difficulty  is  found  in  taming  it, 
but  all  attempts  to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  true 
domestication  have  hitherto  failed,  from  its  not 
breeding  in  the  poultry-yard. — -The  Little  B.  (0. 
tetrasc),  frequent  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  north 
of  Africa,  is  only  an  accidental  visitant  in  Britain. 
It  is  not  half  the  size  of  the  Great  Bustard. — The 
Black-hbadbd  B.  (0.  nigriceps)  is  found  in  large 
flocks  in  the  open  plains  of  the  Mahratta  country. 
Its  flesh  is  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies 
which  India  produces. — The  KoEi  B.  (0.  Kori)  of 
South  Africa,  a  magnificent  bird,  standing  upwards 
of  five  feet  in  height,  has  a  similar  reputation 
as  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  game. — Australia  pos- 
sesses a  B.  (0.  AitstrcUasiamis)  somewhat  exceeding 
the  Great  B.  of  Europe  in  stature.  It  is  called 
Wild  Turkey  by  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales; 
Its  plumage  is  finely  freckled  or  spotted ;  the  pre- 
vailing colour  is  brown.  It  has  become  compara- 
tively rare  in  the  more  settled  districts,  its  flesh 
being  particularly  delicate  and  well  flavoured,  but 
may  be  seen  stalking  maiestioally  in  the  grassy 
plains,  wherever  human  footsteps  are  still  rare. 

BU'TCHER  BIRD.    See  Sheiks. 

BUTCHERS'  BROOM  (Ruscus),  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  LUmcece,  with  male  and 
female  flowers  on  separate  plants,  a  perianth  of  six 
leaves,  filaments  united,  one  style,  and  the  fruit  a 
berry.  The  common  B.  B.  (iJ.  aculeatus)  is  a  shrubby, 
or  almost  shrubby  evergreen  plant,  with  a  biennial 


Butchers'  Broom : 

«,  branch,  with  flowers ;  6,  a  berry ;  c,  a  seed ; 

d,  a  female  flower. 

stem,-  1 — 3  feet  high,  sending  out  many  short 
branches  and  ovate  alternate  sharp-pointed  false 
leaves  of  the  same  substance  as  the  branches,  the 
flowers  minute  and  arising  from  the  disk  of  the 
false  leaves,  solitary;  the  berries  red,  almost  as 
large  as  wild-cherries,  and  of  a  sweetish  taste.  It 
is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe, 


and  in  the  south  of  England  in  woods  and  hedges. 
The  English  name  is  derived  from  the  use  made  of 
the  plant  by  butchers,  to  sweep  their  blocks.  It 
grows  well  under  trees  or  shrubs,  and  can  often  be 
advantageously  introduced  for  ornamental  purposes. 
The  root  was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine.  It 
is  aperient  and  diuretic. — E.  hypophyllum,  a  native 
of  Italy,  had  once  a  considerable  reputation  as  a 
stimulant  of  the  uterus. 

BUTE,  an  island  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  Scotland, 
separated  from  the  coast  of  Argyle  by  a  narrow 
winding  strait,  called  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  mostly 
under  a  nule  wide,  about  6  miles  distant  from 
the  west  coast  of  Ayrshire,  and  8  miles  north  of 
Arran.  It  is  about  16  miles  long,  of  irregular 
breadth,  and  with  an  area  of  60  square  mUes.  The 
surface  to  the  north  is  high,  rugged,  and  barren; 
in  the  centre  and  south,  it  is  low  and  undulating, 
and  comparatively  fertile.  The  highest  point  rises 
875  feet.  The  coast  is  rocky,  and  has  some 
bays.  The  island  has  several  small  lakes.  The 
ohmate  is  milder  than  in  any  other  part  of  Scot- 
land, and  though  moist,  less  so  than  on  the  west 
coast  generally;  hence,  it  is  much  resorted  to  by 
invalids.  In  the  south,  the  soil  is  sandy ;  towards 
the  north,  clay  predominates.  Most  of  the  arable 
land  is  under  tillage,  and  agricultiure  is  in  a  good 
state.  The  chief  crops  are  oats  and  wheat.  Pop. 
10,661.  The  principal  town  is  Rothesay.  Most 
of  the  island  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute, 
whose  beautiful  seat.  Mount  Stuart,  is  about  4 
nules  south  from  Rothesay.  Among  the  anti- 
quities of  B.  are  Rothesay  Castle,  Kames  Castle, 
Kilmorie  Castle,  St  Blaine's  Chapel,  Dungyle, 
a  remarkable  vitrified  fort  on  a  high  crag  on  the 
south-west  coast,  and  the  Devil's  Caldron,  a  circu- 
lar erection,  the  original  purpose  of  which  is  not 
weU  known.  B.  and  the  neighbouring  isles  were  for 
many  centuries  subject  to  the  Norwegians. 

Buteshire,  a  county  in  the  south-west  of  Scot- 
land, comprising  the  isles  of  Bute  (q.  v.)  and  Arran 
(q.  v.),  and  the  Cumbrays,  Holy  Isle,  Pladda, 
Inchmarnoch,  and  other  smaller  islands.  The 
estimated  area  of  the  whole  is  about  257  square 
mUes.  Pop.  in  1851,  16,608 ;  day-schools,  33,  with 
2096  scholars;  places  of  worship,  26.  B.  returns 
one  member  to  parliament.  The  county  town  is 
Rothesay,  in  Bute. 

BUTE,  John  Stuart,  third  Eaul  Off,  was  boni 
in  1713,  and  died  iu  1792.  About  1737,  he  attracted 
the  favourable  notice  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  made  him  one  of  his  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber. 
After  the  death  of  the  prince,  he  became  Groom  of 
the  Stole  to  his  son,  afterwards  George  III.,  over 
whose  mind  he  obtained  a  strong  influence.  In 
March  1761,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal 
Secretaries  of  State;  and  from  the  29th  May  1762  to 
the  8th  April  1763,  he  was  Prime  Minister.  His 
government  is  memorable  only  as  one  of  the  most 
unpopidar  that  ever  held  office  in  Britain,  its 
fundamental  principle  being  the  supremacy  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  of  which  the  executive  govern- 
ment were  merely  the  hunjble-  servants.  Lord 
Bute  was  given  to  scientific  pursuits,  especially 
botany,  and  shewed  himself  a  liberal  patron  of 
literature  and  art.  He  married  the  only  daughter 
of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 

BU'TEA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Leguminosce,  sub-order  Papilionacece,  remarkable 
for  the  great  length  of  the  standard  of  the  flower, 
and  having  a  compressed  one-seeded  pod,  mem- 
branaceous at  the  apex.  The  best  known  species  are 
B.  frondosa  and  B.  superba,  natives  of  India;  and 
the  former  very  widely  diffused  throughout  that 
country,  generally  appearing  as  a  sort  of  shrub  in 
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the  Beighbourliood  of  villages,  but  in  the  jungles 
growing  into  a  small  tree.  These  trees  present  a 
gorgeous  sight  when  covered  with  racemes  of  large 
deep  scarlet  flowers.  They  have  trifoliate  leaves, 
with  rbundish  leaflets,  velvety  beneath.  They 
yield  a  resinous  exudation,  which  occurs  in  the 
form  of  lurid  red  tears,  often  covering  the  twigs, 
and  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  Lao  (q.  v.)  brought  to  the 
market  in  India.  The  juice  of  the  tree  is  not  red, 
and  the  lac  is  supposed  to  be  elaborated  by  insects, 
but  of  what  species  is  unknown. — B.  frondosa  is 
called  the  Dhak  Tree  in  India.  The  bark  and  roots 
are  very  fibrous,  and  the  fibre  is  used  for  calking 
boats.  The  flowers,  called  Teesoo  or  Keesoo,  yield 
'a  beautiful  dye,  which  is  likely  to  come  into 
extensive  use '  (Eoyle). 

BUTLER,  Joseph,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
English  divines,  was  bom  in  1692  at  Wantage,  in 
Berkshire,  where  his  father  kept  a  shop.  With  a 
view  to  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
he  attended  a  dissenting  academy  at  Tewkesbury,  in 
Gloucestershire.  At  the  age  of  22,  he  gave  proof  of 
high  metaphysical  ability  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Samuel 
Clarke,  usually  appended  to  that  celebrated  writer's 
a-priori  demonstration,  to  which  it  offers  some 
objections.  About  this  time,  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  join  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  March  1714 
entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Soon  after,  he  took 
orders.  In  1718,  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the 
Rolls  Chapel,  where  he  preached  those  remarkable 
sermons  which  he  published  in  1726.  The  first 
three,  On  Human  Nature,  constitute  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  ever  made  to  moral 
science.  The  scope  of  the  reasoning  is  briefly,  that 
virtue  is  consonant  with,  and  vice  a  violation  of, 
man's  nature.  In  1725,  B.  was  presented  to  the  rich 
benefice  of  Stanhope,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  to 
which  he  removed  in  the  following  year.  Here  he 
resided  in  great  retirement  till  1733.  His  friend 
Seeker,  the  archbishop,  desired  to  see  him  promoted 
to  some  more  important  position,  and  mentioned  his 
name  once  to  Queen  Caroline.  The  queen  thought 
he  had  been  dead,  and  asked  Archbishop  Blackbume 
if  it  were  not  so.  'No,  madam,'  said  the  archbishop ; 
'but  he  is  buried.'  In  1733,  B.  became  chaplaiu 
to  his  friend  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  prebendary  of  Rochester.  In  1736,  he 
published  the  great  work  of  which  the  germs  were 
contained  in  his  three  sermons,  and  which  has 
entitled  him,  in  the  eyes  of  his  eloquent  disciple 
Chalmers,  to  be  called  'the  Bacon  of  theology.' 
The  leading  aim  of  the  Analogy  is  to  shew,  that 
all  the  objections  to  revealed  religion  are  equally 
appHcable  to  the  whole  constitution  of  nature,  and 
that  the  general  analogy  between  the  principles  of 
divine  government,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  those  manifested  in  the  coiurse  of  natiure, 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  they  have  one 
Author.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  work, 
B.  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  queen, 
who  greatly  prized  his  conversation.  In  1738,  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  Bristol;  in  1740,  Dean  of  St 
Paul's;  and  in  1750,  he  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  Durham.  He  Kved  only  to  make  one  visitation 
of  his  diocese.  His  'charge'  on  the  occasion,  in 
which  he  pointed  out,  with  characteristic  depth  of 
insight,  the  importance  of  a  due  maintenance  of 
the  externals  of  religion,  as  a  means  of  keeping 
ahve  the  thought  of  it  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
subjected  him  to  much  censure  as  betraying  a  ten- 
dency to  Roman  Catholicism — a  charge  unworthy 
now  of  serious  notice.  B.'s  private  character  was 
such  as  became  a  Christian  prelate  :  grave  and  judi- 
cious, he  was  at  the  same  time  meek  and  generous. 
His  intercourse  with  his  clergy  and  people  was  fi-ank 
and  humane ;  his  episcopal  treasures   were  wisely 


and  munificently  distributed,  as  not  his  own;  and 
no  anxious  legatee  looked  with  hope  to  his  death. 
That  event  took  place  at  Bath,  June  16,  1752,  and 
the  good  bishop's  remains  were  buried  in  Bristol 
Cathedral.  His  works,  notwithstanding  a  dry  and 
uninteresting  style,  have  gone  through  numerous 
editions.  The  best  is  that  edited  with  a,  life,  &o., 
by  Fitzgerald. 

BUTLER,  Samuel,  poet,  was  born  at  Strensham, 
Worcestershire,  in  1612.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in 
that  place,  and  said  to  be  a  person  of  some  educa- 
tion. Young  B.,  after  acquiring  the  rudiments  of 
liis  education'  at  home,  was  placed  at  the  college 
school  at  Worcester.  His  progress  there  was  rapid, 
and  on  leaving  it,  he  proceeded  to  one  of  the 
universities.  Alter  finishing  his  education,  he  was 
appointed  clerk  to  T.  Jeffreys,  Esq.,  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  in  his  leisure  hours  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  music  and  poetry.  He  afterwards 
entered  the  household  of  the  Countess  of  Kent, 
which  he  left,  and  went  to  live  with  Sir  Samuel 
Luke,  who  resided  in  the  same  county.  After  the 
king's  restoration,  he  was  made  secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Carberry,  which  office  he  held  tiU  1661. 
About  this  time,  B.  married  a  Mrs  Herbert,  a  lady 
of  good  family  and  some  property,  which,  how- 
ever, was  afterwards  lost  by  being  invested  in  bad 
securities.  He  piublished  the  first  part  of  Hudih-as 
in  1663,  and  its  reception  at  court  was  nnmediate 
and  triumphant.  It  received  all  the  favour  Charles 
could  spare  from  his  spaniels  and  his  mistresses,  and 
he  deigned  even  to  garnish  his  royal  conversation 
with  its  wit.  The  courtiers  took  up  the  fashion, 
the  coffee-houses  and  taverns  followed  suit,  and 
finally  the  mob  went  into  raptures,  in  imitation  of 
its  betters.  Hudihras  was  pirated  within  four 
weeks  of  its  publication.  The  king  had  wit  enough 
to  see  the  merit  of  the  worji,  but  he  lacked  gener- 
osity to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  writer.  There 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  B.'s 
pahn  ever  tingled  to  the  touch  of  royal  pension  or 
gratuity.  Poverty  is  almost  the  only  thing  in  B.'s 
life  that  one  is  certain  of.  In  1664,  he  published 
the  second  part  of  his  book,  and  a  third  part 
appeared  in  1678.  He  died  in  Rose  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  in  1680 ;  and  while  some  say  that  he  starved 
from  pride,  all  agree  that  at  his  death  he  was  very 
poor. 

Hudibras  is  a  kind  of  metrical  Don  Quixote ;  and 
if  the  work  of  Cervantes  stands  at  the  head  of  its 
class  in  the  literature  of  Spain,  Hudibras  occupies 
the  same  place  in  the  literature  of  England.  The 
Puritans  are  the  subjects  of  B.'s  derision,  and  King 
Charles  must  have  felt  that  the  poet  avenged  for 
him  the  battle  of  Worcester.  The  weight,  com- 
pression, and  plenteousness  of  the  wit  is  wonderful. 
Hudibras  is  like  a  mass  of  crystals,  every  point 
flashes.  It  is  beyond  any  other  book,  of  wit  '  all 
compact.'  B.  thinlis  in  witty  couplets,  he  argues  in 
them,  he  spears  his  foes  with  a  jest,  he  routs  and 
chases  them  into  obhviou  with  unextinguishable 
laughter.  His  best  things  have  become  proverbs. 
His  mass  of  wit  has  been  grated  down  into  common 
speech,  and  particles  of  it  may  be  found  any  day 
glittering  in  the  talk  of  English  ploughmen  and 
artisans. 

BUTLER,  William  Archer,  a  religious  and 
phUosophioal  writer  of  singularly  high  promise,  was 
born  in  1814,  at  Annerville,  near  Clomnel,  Irdand. 
He  was  originally  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  subse- 
quently became  a  Protestant,  and  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  1837.  He  died  in  1848. 
The  principal  work  on  which  his  reputation  is  based, 
is  the  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy, 
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edited  with  notes  by  W.  Hepworth  Thomson  (Cam- 
bridge, 1856,  2  vols.).  These  lectures  are  remark- 
able for  their  great  learning,  eloquence,  and  depth 
of  judgment.  Besides  his  lectures,  there  have 
appeared,  Sermons,  with  a  memoir  by  the  Kev. 
Thomas  Woodward  (DubUn,  1849);  Letters  on  the 
Defiielopment  of  Christian  Doctrine  (Dublin,  1850) ; 
Letters  on  Homanism  (Lond.  1854). 

JBU'TLERAGE  OP  WINE,  as  described  by 
Blackstone  and  Stephen,  is  a  very  ancient  heredi- 
tary duty  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  is  otherwise 
called  the  prisage  of  wines.  Tlds  duty  is  taken 
.  notice  of  in  the  Great  RoU  of  the  Exchequer,  8 
Eiohard  I.,  still  extant.  Under  the  right  to  levy 
it,  the  crown  could  take  two  tuns  of  wine  from 
every  ship  (English  or  foreign)  importing  into 
England  twenty  tuns  or  more,  one  before,  and  one 
behind  the  mast ;  which,  by  charter  of  Edward  I., 
was  exchanged  into  a  duty  of  two  shillings  for  every 
tun  imported  by  merchant  strangers,  and  called 
butlerage,  because  paid  to  the  king^  butler. 

BU'TOMUS,  a  genua  of  aquatic  plants,  of  which 
one  species,  S.  umbellatus,  is  frequent  in  ditches 
and  ponds  in  England,  Ireland,  and  many  parts  of 
Europe,  but  is  very  rare  in  Scotland.  It  is  popularly 
,  called  Flowering  Bush,  and  is  one  of  the  plants  to 
which  the  praise  has  been  assigned  of  being  the 


Butomus  umbellatus. 

most  beautiful  in  the  British  flora.  The  leaves  are 
all  radical,  2 — 3  feet  long,  linear,  triangular,  their 
sharp  edges  sometimes  cutting  the  mouths  of  cattle, 
whence  the  generic  name  (Gr.  ox-cutUng).  The 
scape,  or  flowering  stem,  is  longer  than  the  leaves, 
terminating  in  a  large  umbel  of  rose-coloured  flowers, 
readily  distinguished  from  those  of  all  other  British 
plants  by  having  nine  stamens,  six  in  an  outer,  and 
three  in  an  inner  row. 

BU'TTER  (Ger.  IvMer;  Fr.  beurre;  Lat.  httyrum) 
is  the  fatty  substance  present  in  the  milk  of  the 
mammalia,  and  capable  of  being  extracted  from  it. 
In  ancient  times,  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  made 
copious  use  of  butter  as  food;  but  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  used  it  only  as  an  ointment  in 
their  baths,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks 
obtained  their   knowledge  of  the  substance  from 


the  Scythians,  Thracians,  and  Phrygians,  whilst 
the  Romans  obtained  it  from  Germany.  In 
Southern  Europe,  at  the  present  time,  B.  is  very 
sparingly  used;  and  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Southern  France,  it  is  sold  by  apothecaries  as  a 
medicinal  agent  for  external  application.  The 
amount  of  B.  in  cows'  milk  (q.  v.)  is  about  4  per 
cent.,  though  the  kind  of  pasture,  quantity  of  nulk, 
and  general  condition,  influence  the  relative  quantity 
of  the  several  ingredients  of  mUk.  In  the  extrac- 
tion of  B.,  the  nulk  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  cream 
which  rises  to  the  surface  is  skimmed  ofij  and  put 
into  a  large,  deep,  earthenware  vessel,  where  it  lies 
for  several  days  till  enough  has  been  collected  for 
a  churning.  Any  diflerence  in  the  exact  mode  of 
treatment  of  the  milk  yields  a  B.  with  some  pecu- 
liarity or  other.  Thus,  the  B.  and  cream  of  Devon- 
shire, which  are  famed  for  their  superior  richness, 
owe  this  in  greater  part  to  the  mode  of  manipulat- 
ing the  milk,  and  not  to  the  special  character  of 
that  fluid,  or  to  the  richness  of  the  pastures  in  those 
districts.  The  mOk  in  Devonshire  is  not  allowed 
to  cool  slowly,  as  elsewhere,  but  is  at  once  placed 
in  large  deep  pans,  and  carefully  heated.  A  scum 
quiokfy  rises,  which  is  pushed  to  the  side ;  and 
whenever  the  bubbles  of  steam  appear,  the  mUk  is 
removed,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the  ordinary  way, 
when  a  good  deal  of  the  milk  thickens  to  the  con- 
sistence of  B.,  and  is  skimmed  off  as  the  celebrated 
I>em)nshire  clouted  cream.  In  England,  the  B.  of 
Epping  and  Cambridge  is  highly  esteemed,  and  in 
every  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  Dutch  B.,  in  a 
salted  fonu,  is  very  largely  consumed ;  indeed, 
three-fourths  of  all  the  foreign  B.  consumed  in 
Great  Britain  is  imported  from  Holland. 

In  order  to  separate  the  B.  from  milk,  re- 
course is  always  had  to  the  process  of  agita- 
tion in  Chubns  (q.  v.).  The  principle  involved 
in  each,  and  all  of  the  forms  of  this  apparatus  is 
the  thorough  agitation  of  the  contents,  so  as 
to  cause  the  rupture  of  the  minute  fat  globules 
present  in  the  mUk,  and  the  incorporation  or 
kneading  of  these  ruptured  fat  ^obules  into 
larger  or  smaller  masses  of  butter.  The  cream  is 
strained  through  cloth  into  the  chum,  to  remove 
any  foreign  matter;  and  the  agitators  being  set  in 
motion,  the  friction  of  the  movement,  combined 
with  the  admission  of  air,  and  the  cheinical  changes 
it  induces,  raises  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
contents.  At  one  time,  it  was  thought  that  one 
great  object  of  the  agitation  was  the  admission  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  becoming  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  constituents  of  the  tnilk,  com- 
bined therewith,  and,  as  a  consequence,  led  to  the 
separation  of  the  butter.  It  is  found,  however,  that 
B.  can  be  obtained  from  nulk  by  mere  agitation, 
without  the  admission  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  churning, 
oxygen  does  play  a  subordinate  part  by  combining 
with  the  sugar  of  the  mUk,  and  forming  lactic  acid, 
which  in  its  turn  sours  the  milk,  and  separates 
therefrom  the  caseiae  (q.  v.) — cheese -matter — in 
minute  clots  or  flakes,  yielding  what  is  commonly 
called  sour  or  butter  milk.  The  process  of  churning 
must  be  conducted  at  a  medium  rate.  If  too  quickly 
performed,  the  B.  is  soft  and  frothy,  and  is  said 
to  be  burst;  whilst  when  too  slowly  made,  it  is 
highly  tenacious,  strong  tasted,  and  badly  flavoured. 
When  all  the  B.  has  com£,  which  is  known  by  the 
partidea  agglutinating  iuto  irregular  masses,  the  B. 
is  made  by  taking  the  lumps,  and  well  washing  and 
kneading  them  on  a  wooden  board  ia  a  tub  of  pure 
spring-water  tiU  all  the  butter-milk  has  been 
expressed ;  it  is  then  divided  into  the  requisite 
size  of  hunps,  fashioned  into  rolls,  or  moulded  into 
forms,  and  usually  stamped  with  some  device.    In 
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tlie  making  up  of  the  B.,  the  hands  of  the 
operator  must  be  scrupulously  clean,  and  be  free 
from  the  slightest  taint  of  soap.  Persons  who 
are  subject  to  moist  hands  should  never  knead 
B.,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  be  contaminated  by  the 
slightest  foreign  matter,  especially  animal  secre- 
tions; and  it  is  better  always  for  the  operator  to 
wash  the  hands  with  water  containing  some  oatmeal 
before  commencing.  So  important  is  this  source 
of  contamination  regarded  in  America,  that  every 
endeavour  is  made  to  get  quit  of  manual  labour  in 
working  the  B.,  and  a  wooden  butter-i^orher  has 
been  invented,  and  is  largely  used  there.  When 
newly  prepared,  the  B.  is  caUed  fresh  or  &weet  B., 
and  is  of  a  yeUow  colour,  which  is  well  known  to  be 
deeper  as  the  pasture  on  which  the  cows  have  been 
fed  is  richer,  and  hence  the  poorer  kinds  of  B. 
are  often  artificially  coloured  with  a  little  arnotto 
(q.  v.),  and  rarely  with  the  juice  of  carrots. 

A  large  quantity  of  the  B.  sent  into  market  has 
more  or  less  common  salt  added,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  it.  For  use  within  a  week  or  two,  the 
proportion  of  common  salt  employed  is  about  half 
an  ounce  to  two  pounds  of  B.,  though,  where  it  has 
to  be  kept  for  some  time,  as  much  as  one  ounce  of 
salt  to  one  pound  of  B.  is  iised.  The  incorporation 
requires  to  be  carefully  and  dexterously  done,  so 
that  the  resulting  material  may  be  imiform;  and  the 
better  plan  is  to  add  only  a  portion  of  the  salt  at  a 
time,  and  to  knead  and  re-knead  the  B.  till  the 
whole  is  thoroughly  mixed.  When  the  less  amount  of 
salt  has  been  employed,  the  result  is  powdered  B.,  and 
the  larger  quantity  yields  salt  butter.  Much  of  the 
latter  is  Closely  packed  in  small  wooden  firkins  or 
kits,  and  occasionally  in  stoneware,  and  sent  into 
market.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  have  these 
kits,  and  indeed  to  have  every  vessel  used  in  the 
preparation,  as  clean  or  sweet  as  possible.  Constant 
rinsings  with  cold  water,  and  scaldings  with  boiling 
water,  are  resorted  to.  Attention  must  likewise  be 
paid  to  ths  atmosphere  of  the  apartments  in  which 
the  milk  is  first  placed,  and  in  which  the  subsequent 
operations  go  on,  as  a  tainted  atmosphere  always 
tends  to  injure  the  quahty  of  the  marketable  com- 
modity. 

The  adulterations  Hable  to  be  present  in  B.  are 
an  undue  proportion  of  salt  and  water,  and  these 
run  up  occasionally  to  upwards  of  33  per  cent.,  or 
one-tMrd  of  the  total  weight.  Another  adulteration 
is  the  presence  of  lactate  of  zinc,  derived  from  the 
milk  being  placed  in  zinc  pails  and  basins,  from  the 
impression  that  by  some  imaginary  electrical  influ- 
ence an  increase  in  the  amount  of  cream  will  be  the 
result;  but  though  this  is  not  attained,  yet  the 
milk  tending  to  form  lactic  acid,  the  latter  attacks 
the  zinc  vessel,  and  forms  lactate  of  zinc,  which  dis- 
solves in  the  milk,  and  thereby  contaminates  it, 
imparting  an  unpleasant  taste,  and,  when  present  in 
larger  quantity,  leading  to  violent  spasmodic  vomit- 
ing. When  B.  is  allowed  to  get  old,  it  becomcis 
rancid,  and  tastes  and  smells  disagreeably.  To  some 
extent,  an  acid  is  formed,  called  Butyric  Acid  (q.  v.). 
The  use  of  B.  ia  diet  will  be  considered  under  Food 
and  NuTRiTioir. 

BuTTBB,  in  Chemistry,  is  often  applied  generic- 
ally  to  any  substance  of  the  consistence  of  B., 
and  is  therefore  used  to  designate  palm,  cocoa- 
nut,  shea,  and  nutmeg  oUs.  It  is  also  apphed  to 
certain  metallic  subtances  which  have  an  oily  aspect 
and  consistence  resembling  melted  B. ;  thus  we 
have  B.  of  antimony,  bismuth,  zinc,  and  tin. — 
Butter  of  Antimony  is  a  thick,  dense,  oily  com- 
poimd,  produced  by  acting  upon  the  native  sulphuret 
of  antimony  (SbSj)  by  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  (HCl)  and  heat,  when  the  oily  chloride  of  anti- 
mony (SbClj)  is  formed.  See  Aotehont. 
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BUTTER,  RocB:,a  mineral  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  variety  of  Alum  (q.  v.) — an  iron  alum,  appear- 
ing as  a  pasty  exudation  from  rocks  that  contain 
alum  or  its  constituents,  particularly  alum-slate 
and  other  schistose  rocks.  It  occurs  at  Hurlet 
alum- work,  near  Paisley,  Scotland,  and  in  a  number 
of  places  on  the  contiaent  of  Europe.  It  is  not 
unlike  butter  ia  colour,  varying  from  yellowish 
white  to  sulphur  yellow.  It  is  rather  greasy  to  the 
touch,  and  is  easily  broken  in  pieces. 

BXJTTBB  TREE,  a  name  given  to  several  tro- 
pical trees,  of  different  natural  orders,  the  fruits  of 
which  yield  concrete  fixed  oils,  having  the  appear- 
ance and  used  for  the  purposes  of  butter.  The  B. 
trees  of  India  and  Africa  belong  to  the  genus 
Bassia  (q.  v.),  of  the  natural  order  Sapotacece;  the 
B.  trees  of  Guiana  and  Brazil  to  the  genus  Garyocar 
(q.  v.),  of  the  natural  order  BIdzobolacece.  The  Oil- 
pahus  (q.  v.),  and  the  Oocos  butyracea  (see  Cocoa 
Nut),  may  also  be  regarded  as  B.  trees,  although 
not  generally  receiving  that  name. 

BU'TTEBCUP.    See  Ranunculus. 

BU'TTEBFISH.    See  Gunnel. 

BU'TTERFLY,  the  common  English  name  of  all 
the  diurnal  Lepidopterous  (q.  v.)  insects,  correspond- 
ing with  the  genus  Papilio,  as  originally  defined  by 
Linnaeus,  but  forming  many  genera  in  the  most 
recent  entomological  systems.  Butterflies  exhibit 
a  great  similarity  in  almost  all  respects  to  other 
lepidopterous  insects,  the  cormnon  characters  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  that  order ; 
but  are  distinguished  even  more  than  the  rest  of 
them  generally,  by  brilliancy  of  colouring,  which  in 
butterflies  also  belongs  to  the  under  as  well  as  the 
upper  side  of  the  wings,  whilst  the  beauty  of  moths 
and  hawk-moths  appears  chiefly  on  the  upper  side. 
Accordant  with  this  circumstance,  is  the  further 
peculiarity,  that  almost  all  butterflies,  when  at  rest, 
usually  hold  their  wings  erect,  the  under  side  being 
thus  chiefly  exhibited;  whilst  the  other  lepidop- 
terous insects,  when  at  rest,  hold  their  wings  in  a 
horizontal  or  somewhat  inclined  position,  and  some 
have  them  wrapped  round  the  body.  Butterflies 
are  also  the  only  lepidopterous  insects  which  have 
no  spines,  bristles,  or  hooks  on  the  margins  of  their 
wings,  by  which  the  second  wing  on  each  side  can 
be  attached  to  the  first,  but  both  when  flying  and 
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Various  forms  of  Scales  (highly  magmfied)  from  the 
Wings  of  Butterflies. 

at  rest,  have  aU  their  wings  quite  separate.  The 
manner  in  which  the  scales  of  the  wings  are  imbri- 
cated, gives  those  of  butterflies  a  smoother  appear- 
ance than  those  of  moths  and  hawk-moths.  The 
antennae  of  butterflies  are  generally  simple,  slender, 
and  elongated,  and  terminated"  by  a  little  club. 
Their  caterpillars  have  always  sixteen  feet  (see 
Catekpillak).  The  pupa  or  chrysaHs  is  angular ; 
is    seldom    enveloped   in   a   cocoon;    is  generally 
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suspended  by  the  tail,  by  means  of  a  silky  substance, 
often  to  a  leaf  or  twig,,  but  is  sometimes  supported 
by  bands  around  the  middle ;  and  generally  exhibits 
more  or  less  of  that  golden  colouring  from  which 
both  the  names  auretia  (Lat.  aunm)  and  (hrysaiis 
(Gr.  chryaos)  are  derived. 

Butterflies  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
they  are  to  be  seen  during  the  sunshine  of  the  brief 
summer  extracting  nectar  from  the  flowers  even 
of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  but  they  are  most 
numerous  in  the  warmest  regions ;  where,  however, 
many  of  them  live  chiefly  m  the  shade  of  moist 
foliage,  in  woods  and  jungles.  Dr  Hooker,  describ- 
ing the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Runjeet 
in  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  says,  that  'by  far  the  most 
striking  feature  consisted  in  the  amazing  quantity 
of  superb  butterflies,  large  tropical  Swallow-tails, 
black,  with  scarlet  or  yeflow  eyes  on  their  wings. 
They  were  seen  everywhere,  sailing  majestioafly 
through  the  still  hot  air,  or  fluttermg  from  one 
scorching  rock  to  another,  and  esjgeciaffy  loving  to 
settle  on  the  damp  sand  of  the  river  edge,  where 
they  sat  by  thousands,  with  erect  wings,  balancing 
themselves  with  a  rooking  motion,  as  their  heavy 
sails  inclined  them  to  one  side  or  the  other,  resem- 
bling a  crowded  fleet  of  yachts  on  a  calm  day.' 

Butterflies  possess  Ho  small  power  of  wing ;  some 
of  them,  indeed,  of  which  the  wings  are  compara- 
tively thin  and  delicate,  are  inferior  in  this  respect, 
and  have  a  sort  of  zigzag  ihght ;  but  others  soar  in 
the  air  with  a  steady  and  continuous  motion.  Short- 
lived as  they  are  all  generally  beUeved  to  be,  some 
of  the  tropical  species  perform  wonderful  migra- 
tions ;  concerning  which,  however,  nothing  but  the 
fact  is  yet  weE  known.  'Frequently,'  says  Sir 
James  Emerson  Tennent  in  his  work  on  Ceylon,. 
'  the  extraordinary  sight  presents  itself  of  flights  of 
these  delicate  creatures,  generally  of  a  white  or  pale 
yellow  hue,  apparently  uules  in  breadth,  and  of 
such  prodigious  extension  as  to  occupy  hours  and 
even  days  uninterruptedly  in  their  passage,  whence 
coming  no  one  knows,  whither  going  no  one  can  tell.' 

The  number  of  species  of  B.  is  very  great,  and 
the  arrangement  of  them  has  been  found  difficult, 
chiefly  upon  account  of  the  great  similarity  in  all 
important  respects  which  prevails  among  them  alL 
They  are  divided,  however,  into  two  well-marked 
sections,  of  which  the  first  is  characterised  by 
having  only  a  single  pair  of  spurs  or  spines  on  the 
tibUe  (or  fourth  joints  of  the  legs),  placed  at  their 
lower  extremity;  whilst  in  the  other  section,  the 
tibiae  of  the  hinder  legs  have  two  pair  of  spurs, 
one  pair  at  each  extremity.  This  disiinction,  seem- 
ingly unimportant  in  itself,  is  accompanied  by  other 
differences.  The  second  section  of  butterflies  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  a  sort  of  connecting  Unlr  between 
butterflies  and  hawk-moths.  A  few  British  species 
belong  to  it,  but  the  species  are  generally  tropical, 
and  some  of  them,  found  in  tropical  America,  are 
remarkable  for  their  rapidity  and  power  of  flight, 
and  for  the  migrations  which  they  perforin,  besides 
beiog  amongst 'the  most  splendid  insects  in  creation,' 
a  resplendent  green,  inimitable  by  art,  relieving  the 
velvet  black  of  their  wings,  and  varying  with  every 
change  of  light.  The  beautiful  iridescence  of  the 
wings  of  these  and  many  other  butterflies  is  owing 
to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  scales. 

Some  groups  of  butterflies  are  remarkable  for  the 
imperfect  development  of  the  first  pair  of  legs,  so 
that  they  are  generally  described  as  having  four  legs 
instead  of  six. 

The  eggs  of  butterflies  are  deposited  on  the  plants, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  to  supply  the  food  of  the 
caterpillars.  In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  the 
eggs  deposited  in  autumn  are  not  hatched  till  the 
following  spring;  but  it  is  believed   that   many 


species  produce  several  broods  in  a  year,  as  the 
eggs  in  summer  may  be  hatched  in  a  few  days.   The 


-Eggs  of  Butterflies,  highly  magnified  : 
1.  Egg  of  Queen  of  Spain  Fritillary  [Argynnis  Zathonia) ; 
2.  Egg  of  Peacock  Butterfly  {Vanessa  Jo) ;  3.  Larva  of  Large 
Garden  White  Buttei-fly  {Pieris  Srassica),  in  the  act  of  burst- 
ing from  the  egg;  4.  Egg  of  same  insect,  ready  to  hatch, 
shewing  the  head  and  curved  body  of  enclosed  caterpillar 
through  the  transparent  envelope. — For  these  illnstrations 
•we  are  indebted  to  Westwood's  excellent  treatise  on  British 
Butterflies. 

caterpillars  of  each  species  are  generally  confined  to 
some  particular  kind  of  plant,  the  leaves  of  which 
they  devour;  their  ravages  are  well  known,  but 
the  excessive  increase  of  their  numbers  is  in  part 
restrained  by  many  enemies,  and  by  none  more  flian 
by  the  ichneumons  (q.  v.)  and  other  insects  which 
deposit  their  eggs  in  them,  and  the  larvae  of  which 
feed  on  them.  The  annexed  cut  represents  a  com- 
mon species  of  B.,  with  its  larva  and  pupa ;  an 
account  of  B.  transformations  will  be  given  under 
Insect  Tbansfoematioks. 


Large  Garden  White  Butterfly  [Pieria  Brasiica), 

reduced : 

a,  caterpillar ;  b,  chrysalis ;  c,  perfect  insect. 

Butterflies  vary  in  size  from  less  than  an  inch 
to  almost  a  fgot  across  the  expanded  wings.  The 
largest  species  are  tropical  Some  of  the  species 
are  very  widely  distributed :  Cynthia  cardui,  of 
which  the  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  thistles, 
is  found  not  only  throughout  Europe,  but  in  Egypt, 
Barbary,  Senegal,  Cape  Colony,  Madagascar,  China, 
Java,  Australia,  Brazil,  and  North  America,  being, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  of  ah 
insects.  The  geographical  limits  of  other  species 
appear  to  be  very  restricted.  The  diversity  of 
colouring  is  almost  endless,  but  a  prevalence  of 
certain  hues,  or  of  certain  modes  of  the  disposal  of 
them,  is  observable  throughout  large  groups.    The 
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caterpillars  of  many  species  are  variously  furnished 
■with  spines,  those  of  others — none  of  them  British — 
have  long  fleshy  prominences,  horny  at  the  tip, 
probably  intended  as  means  of  defence.  The 
hinder  wings  of  many  butterflies  are  curiously 
prolonged  into  tail-hke  appendages,  one  or  more  on 
each  wing,  which  vary  in  form,  being  sometimes 
long  and  linear,  sometimes  broad  and  widening 
towards  the  extremity.  These  are,  however,  little 
seen  in  British  species. 

Butterflies  are  chiefly  known  to  us  as  objects  of 
admiration  and  of  pleasing  contemplation,  enhancing 
the  charms  of  the  most  delightful  weather,  and 
always  associated  with  the  most  lovely  scenes,  or 
— it  must  be  added — as  a  cause  of  annoyance  and 
vexation  by  the  ravages  of  their  caterpillar  young 
in  our  fields  and  gardens.  There  is,  however,  one 
small  species  (Euplcsa  humaia)  which  affords  a 
supply  of  food  to  some  of  the  wretched  aborigines 
of  Australia.  Butterflies  of  this  species  congregate 
ia  such  vast  numbers  on  the  masses  of  granite  in 
the  mountains,  that  they  are  collected  by  simply 
making  smothered  fires  under  the  rocks,  in  the 
smoke  of  which  they  are  suffocated.  Bushels  of 
them  are  thus  procured,  and  they  are  baked  by 
plaoLQg  them  on  the  heated  around,  the  down  and 
wings  removed,  and  the  bodies  made  into  cakes 
which  resemble  lumps  of  fat.  The  months  of 
November,  December,  and  January  are  quite  a 
season  of  festivity  from  the  abundance  of  this  food. 

Brief  notices  of  a  few  of  the  principal  kinds 
of  B.  will  be  found  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 
See  Cabbage  Buttbei'ly,  Cambbrwell  Beauty, 
Purple  Emperor,  &c. 

BUTTERFLY  TISH.    See  Bleniit. 

BUTTERFLY  WEED,  or  PLEURISY  ROOT 
{Asdepias  tuierosa,  see  Asclbpias),  a  plant  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  which  has 
obtained  a  considerable  reputation  for  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  its  root.  The  root  is  large,  formed  of 
irregular  tubers  or  spindle-shaped  branches,  exter- 
nally yellowish  brown,  internally  white,  with  a 
somewhat  acrid  nauseous  taste  when  recent,  merely 
bitter  when  dried.  It  yields  its  properties  to  boil- 
ing water,  and  is  usually  administered  in  the  form 
of  a  decoction,  sometimes  in  that  of  a  powder.  It 
is  diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  and  has  been  found 
useful  in  the  commencement  of  pulmonary  affections, 
in  rheumatism,  and  in  dysentery. — The  stem  of  the 
plant  is  erect  and  hairy,  with  spreading  branches ; 
the  leaves  oblongo-lanceolate,  alternate,  hairy,  and 
somewhat  crowded ;  the  flowers  orange-yeUow, 
forming  numerous  umbels. 

BU'TTERMILK  is  the  form  of  milk  from 
which  the  butter  or  oily  matter  has  been  abstracted. 
See  Butter,  Buttermilk  contains  the  caseine, 
sugar,  and  salts  of  ordinary  milk,  and  is  only 
deficient  in  oily  matters.  It  is  therefore  nutritious, 
and  is  largely  used  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  as  an 
article  of  food,  being  very  generally  partaken  of 
with  porridge  and  with  potatoes.  It  may  be  drunk 
ad  libitum,  is  a  very  agreeable  cooling  beverage, 
and  is  therefore  useful  in  certain  febrile  and  inflam- 
matory conditions. 

BU'TTERWORT-  (Pinguieula),  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Lentibulariacem  (q.  v.), 
distinguished  by  a  two -lipped  calyx,  the  upper 
lip  trifid,  the  lower  bifid;  a  spurred  corolla, 
two-lipped  and  gaping,  the  upper  lip  arched ; 
and  a  globose  germen.  The  species  are  small 
plants  with  only  radical  leaves,  found  in  the  bogs 
and  marshes  of  different  quarters  of  the  world. 
Some  of  them  possess  much  beauty  when  in  flower, 
particularly  P.  grandiflora,  a  rare  native  of  the 
south  of  France  and  of  Ireland.  The  common  B. 
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{P.  vulgaris)  ia  abundant  in  the  northern  parts  of 
JSritain  and  of  Europe.  ,  It  has  the  power  of  coagu- 
lating miUc     The  Laplanders  pour  reindeer  milk, 


Butterwort  (Pinguieula  milf/aris) : 
a,  the  entire  plant ;  5,  a  fiower. 

warm  from  the  animal,  upon  the  leaves  of  this  plant, 
instantly  strain  it,  and  set  it  aside  for  two  or  three 
days,  till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  cream,  and 
some  degree  of  acidity,  when  it  is  with  them  a 
favourite  article  of  food!  A  little  of  it  in  this  state 
win  produce  the  same  effect  on  warm  reindeer  milk 
which  was  at  first  produced  by  the  leaves  of  the 
plant.  The  origin  of  the  English  name  B.  is  some- 
times referred  to  the  power  of  coagulating  mUk, 
sometimes  to  the  peculiar  shminess  of  the  leaves. 

BU'TTISHOLZ,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Lucerne,  and  11  miles  north-west  from 
the  city  of  that  name.  Near  to  B.  is  a  large  mound 
called  the  English  Barrow,  because  here  are  buried 
3000  Englishmen,  followers  of  De  Coucy,  son-in-law 
of  Edward  III.  of  England,  who,  while  devastating 
the  cantons,  were  defeated  and  killed  by  Swiss 
peasants  in  1376. 

BUTTMANN,  Philipp  Kael,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  philologists  of  modern  times,  was 
born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1764,  and  studied 
at  Gottingen  under  Heyne.  He  became,  in  1789, 
assistant  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin,  and  rose 
successively  to  be  secretary  and  librarian  (1811). 
He  held  at  the  same  time  (1800—1808)  a  professor- 
ship in  the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium  in  Berlin, 
which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  a  professorship 
in  the  newly  founded  university  of  that  city.  He 
died  21st  June  1829.  B.  is  best  known  by  his  Greek 
grammars,  the  Griecli.  Grammaiik  (Berl.  1792  ;  18th 
ed.  by  his  son,  Alexander  Buttmann,  1849),  and  an 
abridgment  of  it,  Qriech.  Schulgram.  (11th  ed.  1843) ; 
both  have  been  translated  into  English.  His 
LexUogus  (translated  by  Fishlake)  and  Ausfuhrliche 
Griech^  SpracJdehre,  or  Larger  Greek  Grammar,  which 
have  gone  through  several  editions,  are  designed  for 
scholars.  In  his  Mythologu^,  he  has  collected  his 
essays  on  the  myths  of  the  ancients. 

BU'TTON.  The  term  B.  is  appHed  to  the  weU- 
known  appendages  to  dress  used  for  fastening  or 
for  ornament;  and  to  a  sort  of  oblong  latch  moving 


BUTTON. 


upon  a  pivot  in  the  middle,  that  is  applied  by 
carpenters  and  cabinet-makers  for  fastenmg  the 
lids  of  boxes,  doors  of  presses,  &o.  The  mass  of 
fused  metal  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  bruoible  or 
cupel,  after  fusing  or  assaying,  is  also  technically 
called  a  button. 

Buttons  used  for  dress  are  of  four  kinds — shank 
buttons,  hole  buttons,  covered  buttons,  and  wire 
buttons.  The  chief  seat  of  manufacture  is  Birming- 
ham, though  recently  a  very  keen  competition  has 
been  established  in  France  and  Germany,  especially 
in  fancy  buttons.  Shank  buttons  are  for  the  most 
part  of  brass,  •which  is  supplied  to  the  maker  in 
sheets  rolled  to  the  ■^hickness  he  reqtiires.  Circular 
discs,  called  '  blanks,'  are  cut  from  these  by  means 
of  fly-presses  and  pimches.  The  fly-press  consists 
of  a  vertical  iron  screw  with  a  triple  thread,  to 
which  screw  is  attached  a  horizontal  arm,  bending 
downwards  at  the  end  to  form  a  handle,  by 
swinging  which  the  screw  is  made  to  descend 
rapidly  and  firmly,  carrying  the  punch  with  it. 
The  presses  are  worked  by  women  and  mrla,  who 
hold  the  sheet-metal  in  the  left  hand,  and  push  it 
under  the  punch  while  the  screw,  which  is  worked 
by  the  right  hand,  is  ascending.  More  complex 
machines  are  also  used,  by  means  of  which  a  row  of 
8  or  10  blanks  are  cut  at  once,  the  machine  itself 
pushing  the  metal  forward ;  but  hand-punching  is 
stiU  the  method  most  extensively  adopted  in  Bir- 
mingham. The  edges  are  next  trimmed,  to  remove 
the  burr,  and  the  blaiik  is  planished  by  stamping  with 
a  plain  die',  and  the  name  of  the  maker  embossed  in 
like  manner.  The  shanks  are  made  by  a  machine 
which  is  fed  with  a  coil  of  wire,  which  it  pushes  in 
short  lengths  to  a  pair  of  shears ;  these,  when  cut 
off,  are,  by  another  part  of  the  machine,  forced  into 
a  kind  of  vice,  which  bends  them  to  the  required 
loop  shape ;  the  ends  are  then  struck  out  flat  with 
a  hammer,  and  the  complete  shank  is  pushed  out 
of  the  machine.  These  shanks  are  soldered  to  the 
blanks,  and  the  buttons  are  finished  in  the  lathe. 
They  are  then  lackered  or  gUded.'  See  Gilding  and 
Lackeking. — '  Shell'  buttons  are  those  with  a  convex 
face,  a  flat  or  convex  back,  and  hollow.  These  are 
made  of  two  blanks,  that  forming  the  face  being 
larger  than  the  back  to  which  the  shank  is  attached. 
These  blanks  are  pressed  into  the  required  shape  by 
dies  worked  in  the  fly-press,  and  then,  by  another 
die,  the  edge  of  the  larger  blank  is  lapped  over 
the  smaller,  and  thus  attached  without  soldering. 
Livery  and  other  buttons  having  a  device  in  strong 
relief  are  stamped  by  a  die  attached  to  a  heavy 
weight  or  '  monkey.'  This  monkey  is  suspended  by 
a  rope  working  over  a  pulley,  and  terminating  in 
a  stirrup,  into  which  the  workman  places  his  foot, 
and  thereby  lifts  the  weight  and  die ;  then  raising  his 
foot,  suddenly  lets  it  fall  upon  the  B.,  which  reste  in 
another  die  fuced  in  the  bench  below.  The  monkey 
and  die  are  guided  in  their  descent  by  working  in  a 
groove  between  two  upright  posts.  While  the  die  is 
ascending,  the  workman  holding  the  blank  next  to 
be  stamped  xmder  his  thumb,  pushes  it  to  its  place, 
at  the  same  time  pushing  out  the  one  that  has  been 
stamped.  This  is  done  very  rapidly ;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  a  moment's  inattention  is  a  crushed 
thimib — by  no  means  an  uncommon  accident. — 
Common  white  metal-buttons  are  cast  in  moulds,  in 
which  the  shanks  are  previously  placed,  and  are 
thereby  attached  without  soldering.  When'  the 
body  of  the  B,  is  of  pearl-shell,  bone,  or  wood,  the 
blanks  are  cut  out  by  means  of  a  tubular  saw — i.  e., 
a  tube  toothed  at  one  end ;  this  is  made  to  revolve 
in  a  lathe,  and  the  shell  is  pressed  against  it:  The 
shanks  are  fixed  by  cutting  a  cavity  half  way 
through  the  blank;  this  is  undercut,  so  that  it  is 
enlarged  as  it  deepens.    The  stem  of  the  shank 


is  shaped  like  a  hoUow  cone,  with  its  base  just  large 
enough  to  enter  the  cavity;  and  after  insertion,  a 
blow  spreads  it  out,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  inner  and 
larger  part  of  the  cavity,  and  thus  it  is  dove-tailed  in. 

Buttons  with  holes,  technically  called  '  four-holes,' 
'three-holes,'  and  'two-holes,'  when  of  pearl-shell, 
wood,  bone,  or  ivory,  are  cut  with  the  tubular  saw 
as  above,  turned  separately  in  a  lathe,  and  drilled. 
When  of  metal,  the  blanks  are  punched,  then 
stamped  in  di'es  to  the  required  form  ;  the  holes  are 
punched,  and  again  stamped,  to  round  the  sharp 
edges  that  would  otherwise  out  the  thread. 

The  semi-paper  B.  is  an  important  improvement 
recently  made  upon  the  metal  four-hole.  A  very 
thin  sheet-iron  blank  is  struck  with  the  edge  turned 
up ;  into  this  is  laid  a  blank  of  thick  brown  paper 
or  rather  thin  null-board ;  another  stamping  squeezes 
the  raised  edge  round  the  paper,  and  clasps  it  tightly, 
thus  incorporating  together  the  metal  and  paper. 
The  holes  are  then  punched,  and  again  pressed,  so 
that  the  metal  edges  may  be  weS  rounded  and 
sunk  into  the  paper.  After  being  japanned,  these 
buttons  appear  as  if  of  solid  metal;  but  they  are 
superior  on  account  of  their  lightness,  and  the 
absence  of  any  edges  to  the  holes  that  can  cut  the 
thread. 

Wire  buttons  are  simply  rings  of  wire  covered  by 
machinery  with  threads  radiating  from  the  centre, 
and  embracing  the  wire-ring.  These  are  almost 
entirely  superseded  by  linen-covered  buttons. 

Covered  Duttons  were  formerly  made  by  sewing 
cloth  upon  '  bone-moulds' — i.  e.,  flat  bone  discs  with 
a  hole  in  the  middle.  These  have  been  quite  super- 
seded by  the  various  modifications  of  the  '  flexible 
shank,'  '  florentine,'  and  other  buttons,  the  subjects 
of  a  multitude  of  patents.  The  details  of  these  are 
somewhat  complex,  but  the  general  principles  of 
construction  are  nearly  the  same  in  all.  A  metal 
blank  is  punched,  and  its  edge  is  turned  up  by  a 
die  in  a  fly -press;  then  another  blank  is  punched 
with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  and  of  such  size, 
that,  when  flat,  it  shall  fit  into  the  uptiu-ned 
edge  of  the  first :  this  perforated  blank,  or  collet, 
is  next  pressed  into  a  concave  or  dished  shape. 
Two  cloth  blanks  are  now  punched,  one  consi- 
derably larger  than  the  metal  blank,  the  other 
somewhat  smaller;  the  larger  cloth  blank  is  laid 
upon  the  flat  face  of  the  metal  blank,  and  its  edges 
tiuned  over ;  these  edges  are  covered  by  the  smafler 
cloth,  and  then  the  collet  laid  upon  them  with  its 
concavity  towards  the  cloth.  They  are  now  all 
pressed  together  in  a  sort  of  die  or  moidd,  by  which 
means  the  collet  is  flattened  and  spread  out,  whUe 
the  upturned  edge  of  the  metal  blank  is  turned 
forcibly  over  it,  thus  securing  the  collet,  and  with 
it  the  cloth  which  is  strained  tightly  on  the  face,  and 
its  edges  bound  between  the  blank  and  the  collet, 
so  that  the  whole  is  firmly  held  together.  This 
process  is  variously  modified  according  to  the  kind 
of  button.  The  Unen  B,  before  referred  to  is  formed 
simply  of  the  blank  and  collet,  both  being  perforated 
in  the  middle,  and  the  linen  stretched  over  them, 
forming  the  flat  B.  used  for  underclothing.  This 
has  recently  been  improved  by  leaving  a  bar  of 
metal  across  the  central  hole  of  the  blank,  over 
which  bar  the  thread  is  passed  in  sewing  on  the 
button.  The  flexible-shank  buttons  have  a  padding 
of  paper  and  cloth  between  the  blank  and  collet ; 
and  this  padding,  covered  with  the  smaller  cloth 
or  silk  blank,  is  made  by  the  pressure  to  project 
through  the  hole  of  the  collet,  and  form  the 
shank. 

Many  four  and  two  hole  buttons  are  now  made 
of  plastic  materials,  which  are  pressed  in  moulds  to 
the  shape  required.  Horn  buttons  are  made  by 
pressure,  the  horn  having  been  softened  by  heat. 
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Very  elaborate  and  elegant  patterns  in  relief  are  at 
the  same  time  produced  on  the  surface.  In  this 
branch  of  the  manufacture  the  French  excel  us, 
both  in  quality  and  cheapness. 

A  very  cheap  substitute  for  pearl  buttons  is  made 
by  forcibly  compressing  clay  into  moulds.  There 
are  several  compositions  of  this  kind  used,  and 
most  of  them  patented.  An  attempt  is  now  being 
made  by  Messrs  Dain,  Watts,  and  Manton  of 
Birmingham,  to  supersede  the  Trench  horn  buttons 
by  means  of  a  mixture  of  vegetable  fibre  and 
resinous  matter.  The  patent  is  not  yet  (1860)  com- 
pleted; but  from  the  specimens  that  have  been 
shewn  to  the  writer,  it  appears  very  hkely  that  this 
branch  of  the  trade  will  return  to  Birmingham 
■ — a  matter  of  some  importance,  as  buttons  of  this 
kind  are  now  much  in  request.  Buttons  made  of 
horn,  vegetable  ivory,  the  coquiUa  nut  (see  Vege- 
table Ivory,  CoQtnLLA  Nut),  various  hard  woods, 
glass,  &c.,  are  now  to  a  great  extent  superseding 
covered  buttons,  as  the  covered  B.  has  superseded 
those  of  gilded  brass. 


According  to  the  census  of  1851,  only  11  males 
and  4  females  were  employed  in  Scotland  in  manu- 
faoturing  buttons.  The  number  in  England  and 
Wales  was  2988  males  and  3950  females ;  total, 
6938,  of  whom  4980  were  employed  in  Birmingham. 
Of  these,  there  were  770  males  under  20  years  of 
age,  and  1350  above;  1265  females  under  20,  and 
1595  above.  Nearly  all  the  fly -press  stamping 
and  punching  is  done  by  women  and  girls.  The 
stirrup-stamping  is  done  chiefly  by  men;  and  the 
bone,  ivory,  and  other  buttons  that  are  turned  in 
lathes,  are  chiefly  made  by  men.  A  consider- 
able number  of  skilled  workmen,  receiving  high 
wages,  are  employed  in  making  dies,  punches,  and 
other  tools  for  this  trade.  The  carding  of  buttons 
— ^i.  e.,  sewing  th&  cards  on  which  they  are  sold 
— employs  a  large  nimiber  of  girls.  The  cost  of 
paper  and  cards  is  a  serious  item  in  this  trade,  and 
the  paper-duty  presses  very  heavily.  The  cards 
and  paper  of  some  of  the  cheaper  pressed  four-holes, 
cost  more  than  the  buttons  themselves. 

BU'TTONWOOD.    See  Plane. 


Vaeious  Fobms  of  Bottbesses. 


Fountains  Abbey, 
c.  1170. 


Dorchester,  Oxfordshire, 
c.  1300. 


Canterbury  Cathedra], 


Flying  Buttress, 
Westminster  Abbev. 


BTJ'TTEBSS  (Old  Eng.  hotress;  Jv.  buUSe),  a 
projection  for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional 
support  or  strength  to  a  wall.  In  the  classical 
style,  there  were  no  buttresses,  their  place  beiag, 
to  a  certain  extent,  supphed  by  pilasters,  antse,  &c. 
The  different  stages  of  Gothic  architecture  are 
marked  by  the  form  of  buttresses  employed,  almost 
as  distinctly  as  by  the  form  of  the  arch.  The 
Norman  B.  was  broad,  often  semicircular,  some- 
times dieing  into  the  wall  at  the  top,  and  never 
projecting  from  it  to  any  great  extent.  Early 
English  buttresses  project  much  more  boldly,  and 
are  considerably  narrower,  than  the  Norman.  They 
are  frequently  broken  into  stages,  which  diminish 
in  size  as  they  ascend.  In  the  decorated  style,  this 
division  into  stages  is  almost  invariable,  the  B. 
beiiig  often  supplied  with  niches  terminating  in 
pinnacles,  and  very  highly  ornamented  with  carving, 
statues,  &c.  In  the  perpendicular  style,  they  retain 
the  forms  which  had  been  introduced  during  the 
decorated  period,  the  ornamentation,  of  course,  being 
varied  to  suit  the  character  of  the  style.  Flying 
buttresses — i.  e.,  buttresses  of  which  either  the 
upper  portion  or  the  whole  upright  part  are 
detached  from  the  wall,  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected by  an  arch — were  introduced  into  England 


at  the  period  of  the  Early  English,  though  -they 
existed  on  the  continent  previously,  where  they 
continued  to  be  used  to  a  greater  extent.  They 
were  also  very  common  in  Scotland.  In  England, 
they  are  generally  called  arch-buttresses. 

BU'TUA  ROOT.    See  Cissampblos. 

BUTY'RIC  ACID  may  be  best  obtained  by 
saponifying  butter  with  potash,  then  adding  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  tiU  an  acid  reaction  is  attained, 
and  distilling  about  one  half  of  the  mixture,  add- 
ing a  little  water,  and  continuing  the  distillation 
till  the  residue  is  not  acid.  B.  A.  may  also  be 
obtained  by  allowing  a  small  quantity  of  milk-curd 
to  act  upon  a  solution  of  sugar  at  a  temperature  of 
77°  to  86°,  which  excites  a  peculiar  process  of  fer- 
mentation resulting  in  the  formation  of  butyric 
acid.  Some  chalk  is  added  to  take  up  the  B.  A. 
whenever  produced,  and  the  better  proportions  to 
employ  are  100  sugar,  8  to  10  fresh  curd,  and  50 
chalk,  with  sufficient  water  to  make  a  thin  hquid. 
The  butyrate  of  lime  is  left  in  the  vessel,  and  on 
acting  upon  that  by  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  redistilling,  the  free,  B.  A.  passes 
over  in  vapour,  and  is  condensed.  B.  A.  is  a  trans- 
parent, thin,  oily  liquid,  with  a  most  persistent 
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rancid  odonr.  It  is  mixable  in  all  proportions  in 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  vitriol;  has  the 
specific  gravity  973  (water  being  1000),  boils  at 
314°;  though  it  volatilises  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
as  appears  from  the  rancid  odour  of  its  vapour.  Its 
chemical  symbol  is  H0,C8H,0„  and  it  combines 
with  bases,  such  as  lime,  soda,  &o.,  to  form  salts. 

BUTYRIC  ETHER,  or  PINE-APPLE  OIL,  is 
an  exceediugly  fragrant  oil  obtained  by  distilling 
butyric  acid  (or  the  butyrate  of  lime),  alcohol,  and 
sulphuric  acid.  The  material  which  passes  over  is 
the  B.  E.,  and  it  is  generally  mixed  with  alcohol, 
and  sold  in  commerce  as  Artifiaal  Pine-apple  Oil. 
It  possesses  the  same  very  pleasant  flavour  which 
belongs  to  pine-apples,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  pine-apples  owe  their  flavour  to  the  presence 
of  natural  butyric  ether.  The  artificial  variety 
is  now  extensively  used  for  flavouring  confec- 
tions, as  pine-apple  drops,  for  sophisticating  bad 
rum,  and  for  flavouring  custards,  ices,  and  creams, 
as  also  an  acidulated  drink  or  lemonade  named 
Pine-apple  Ale.  B.  E.  alone  cannot  be  used  in  per- 
fumery for  handkerchief  use,  as,  when  inhaled  in 
even  small  quantity,  it  tends  to  cause  irritation  of 
the  air-tubes  of  the  lungs  and  intense  headache,  but 
it  is  employed  as  one  material  in  the  maniitacture 
of  compound  perfumes.  It  is  composed  of  ordinary 
ether  (O4H5O)  and  butyric  acid  (CsHyOs  +  HO), 
and  its  strict  chemical  name  and  symbol  is  the 
butyrate  of  the  oxide  of  ethyl  (GAo,GaTS.,0,). 
It  is  remarkable  that  a  substance  possessing  such  a 
disagreeable  odour  as  butyric  acid  (that  of  *ancid 
butter)  should  be  capable  of  forming,  in  part  at 
least,  a  substance  with  such  a  pleasant  flavour  as 
artificial  pine-apple  oil 

BUXA'R,  a  town  of  Shahabad,  in  the  sub-presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ganges.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  a 
victory  gained  in  1764  by  Sir  Hector  Mimro.  At 
the  head  of  7072  men,  of  whom  only  857  were 
Europeans,  he  defeated  a,  native  army  of  40,000, 
and  captured  133  guns.  B.  is  62  nules  north-east 
of  Benares,  and  398  north-west  of  Calcutta.  Pop. 
3000. 

BTJXBAU'MIA,  a  genus  of  Mosses,  of  which  only 
one  species  is  known,  B.  wphyUa,  a  very  rare  British 
plant,  remarkable  for  its  apparent  want  of  leaves ; 
the  whole  plant  above  ground  seeming  to  consist  of 
a  little  conical  bulb,  with  minute  scsSes,  which  are, 
however,  really  its  leaves. 

BU'XTOK,  a  town  in  Derbyshire,  33  miles  north- 
west of  Derby.  It  Hes  900  feet  above  the  sea,  in 
a  deep  valley,  surrounded  by  hills  and  moors,  which 
have  been  tastefully  planted;  the  only  approach 
being  by  a  narrow  ravine,  by  which  the  Wye  flows 
into  the  Derwent.  The  new  part  of  the  town 
is  much  imder  the  level  of  the  old.  Eive  mOes 
to  the  east  of  B.  is  Ghee  Tor,  a  perpendicular 
limestone  rock,  rising  to  a  height  of  between  300 
and  400  feet  from  the  Wye.  B.  has  for  300  years 
been  famous  for  its  calcareous  springs,  tepid  (82°  E.), 
and  cold  (discharging  120  gallons  of  water  per 
minute),  and  its  chalybeate  springs.  It  is  visited 
annually,  from  June  to  October,  by  12,000  to  14,000 
persons,  the  waters  being  taken  for  indigestion,  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  nervous  and  cutaneous  diseases. 
Nearly  5000  strangers  can  be  accommodated  at  one 
time.  There  is  an  institution,  called  the  Devonshire 
Hospital,  containing  100  beds,  supported  by  sub- 
scription, where  nearly  1000  patients  are  annually 
boarded  and  lodged  free  of  charge.  The  baths  and 
pubHo  walks  are  numerous.  Much  of  the  splendour 
of  B.  is  due  to  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire,  one  of 
whom,  in  the  last  century,  at  the  cost  of  £120,000, 
erected  an  immense  three-storied  pile  of  buildings. 


of  gritstone,  called  the  Crescent,  a  curve  of  200 
feet,  with  wings  of  68  feet.  It  includes  two  hotels, 
a  library,  assembly  rooms,  &o.  Near  B.  is  the 
Diamond  HiU,  famous  for  its  crystals;  and  Poole's 
Hole,  a  stalaotitio  cavern  560  yards  long.  The 
Romans  had  baths  here.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
resided  for  some  time  at  B.,  when  in  the  custody  of 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  B.  is  approached  by  railway 
both  from  north  and  south ;  and  the  baths,  which 
have  been  recently  rebuilt,  are  considered  among 
the  finest  in  Europe.  The  town,  which  in  1851  had 
a  population  of  1235,  is  rapidly  increasing:  above 
60  new  houses  are  now  (1860)  in  course  of  erection. 

BUXTON,  StB  Thomas  Fowbli,,  a  man  of  singu- 
lar earnestness  and  force  of  character,  belonging  to 
the  class  termed  '  philanthropists,'  was  bom  in  1786 
at  Earl's  Colne,  Essex.  The  eldest  sou  of  a  wealthy 
fanuly,  and  early  deprived  of  paternal  guidance,  his 
youth  was  distinguished  chiefly  by  a  strong  develop- 
ment of  animal  energy',  natural  enough  to  a  young 
Englishman  whose  fuU.  stature  exceeded  6  feet  4 
inches.  At  the  imiversity  of  Dublin,  his  mind  at 
length  asserted  its  clairns,  and  the  new  consciousness 
of  needing  to  raise  the  famUy  fortunes  animated 
him  to  extraordinary  efforts.  His  preparatory 
education  had  been  almost  thrown  away,  but  at 
21  he  left  the  university  its  most  distinguished 
graduate.  In  that  yeaj  he  married  a  sister  of  the 
celebrated  Mrs  Ery,  and  entered  business  as  a 
brewer,  with  an  energy  which  in  due  time  was 
crowned  with  splendad  prosperity.  His  warm 
religious  and  moral  impulses  soon  brought  him  pro- 
minently forward  as  an  advocate  of  philanthropic 
interests.  Prison  discipline  formed  one  of  the  eariiest 
subjects  of  his  efforts.  In  1818,  he  entered  parlia- 
ment as  member  for  Weymouth,  which  he  continued 
to  represent  for  abowt  20  years,  taking  a  promi- 
nent part  in  every  debate  on  such  questions  as  the 
amelioration  of  criminal  law  and  of  prison  discipline, 
widow-burning  and  slave  einancipation.  The  latter, 
in  particular,  engrossed  a  large  share  of  his  activity 
for  many  years,  and  no  man  on  tiiat  side  dis- 
played more  indomitable  zeal  and  flrmuess  in  its 
advocacy.  In  1837,  he  was  rejected  by  his  constitu- 
ency, and  refused  ever  after  to  stand  for  a  borough. 
His  philanthropic  labours,  however,  terminated  only 
with  his  hfe.  In  1840,  he  received  the  well-merited 
distinction  of  a  baronetcy.  He  died  on  the  19th 
February  1845. 

BUXTORF,  JoHAMT,  a  celebrated  orientalist, 
was  born  25th  December  1564,  at  Kamen,  in  West- 
phaha;  studied  at  Marburg,  Herborn,  Basel,  and 
Geneva.  After  travelling  through  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  he  settled  at  Basel,  where  he  became 
professor  of  Hebrew  m.  1591.  He  died  of  the  plague, 
13th  September  1629.  In  a  knowledge  of  rabbinical 
literature,  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  The 
two  works  which  prove  his  extensive  acquaintance 
with  this  recondite  branch  of  theological  study,  are 
his  BibUa  JSebuim  jRabbinica  (Basel,  1618 — 1619), 
and  his  Tiberias  sen,  Oommentarius  Masorethicus 
(Basel,  1620).  The  most  useful  of  his  grammatical 
works  is  the  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  ciialdaicum 
(Basel,  1607). 

BUXTORF,  JoEAiTN,  the  son  of  the  former,  was 
bdm  at  Basel,  13th  August  1599,  and  diplayed  at 
an  early  period  a  decided  predilection  for  the  same 
studies  with  his  father.  At  five  years  of  age — accord- 
ing to  his  rather  credulous  biographers — ^he  could 
read  German,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  To  perfect  his 
knowledge  of  these  tongues,  he  visited  Holland, 
France,  and  Germany;  and  in  1630  was  appointed 
to  succeed  his  father  in  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at 
Basel,  where  he  died  16th  August  1664.  Besides 
his  Lexicon  Ohaldaicum  et  87/riatyum  (Basel,  1622) 
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and  a  work  of  Maimonides,  entitled  More  NevocMm 
(Basel,  1629),  whioli  is  an  exposition  of  obscure 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  published  from 
the  MSS.  of  his  father  a  Lexicon  Ghaldaicum, 
Talmudiowm,  et  Rabbinkum  (Basel,  1639),  and 
ConcordanticB  Sibliorum  Hebraicorum  (Basel,  1632). 

BU'XTJS.    See  Box. 

BUYING  OP  PLEAS  by  lawyers  is  prohibited 
by  an  old  Scotch  act  passed  in  1594.  It  -will  be 
explained  under  the  English  term  champerty,  to 
which  it  is  analogous. 

BTJYUKDEE.EH,  a  beautiful  suburb  of_  Con- 
stantinople, from  which  it  ia  a  few  miles  distant, 
situated  on  the  Bosporus,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
charming  scenery.  It  forms  the  siunmer  residence 
of  many  of  the  Christian  ambassadors,  some  of 
whom  have  splendid  mansions  here. 

BU'ZZARD  [Bitteo),  a  genus  of  Accipitres  (q.  v.), 
or  birds  of  prey,  of  the  family  Falconidce,  having  a 
rather  small  and  weak  bill,  which  bends  from  the 
base,  and  is  not  notched,  as  in  falcons.  The  legs  are 
short  and  strong,  the  tarsi  covered  with  scales  or 
with  feathers,  the  toes  short,  and  the  claws  strong. 
Buzzards  may  be  regarded  as  an  inferior  kind  of 
eagles ;  they  do  not  possess  courage  equal  to  that 
of  eagles  and  falcons,  nor  equal  strength  of  biU 
or  claws.    They  are  large  birds;  the  Common  B. 


Common  Buzzard. 

{B.  vulgaris)  measuring  almost  4  feet  from  tip 
to  tip  of  its  outstretched  wings.  It  is  a  bird  still 
pretty  common  in  Britain,  although  much  less  so 
than  it  formerly  was.  It  is  subject  to  variations 
of  plumage ;  the  prevailing  colour  is  brown,  with 
a  considerable  mixture  of  black  on  the  upper 
parts,  and  of  white  or  grayish-white  on  the  under. 
It  is  sluggish  and  inactive,  in  comparison  with 
many  other  birds  of  the  same  family;  is  usually 
slow  in  its  flight,  and  often  sits  long  on  a  tree, 
watching  for  prey,  which,  when  it  perceives,  it 
glides  silently  into  the  air,  and  sweeping  rapidly 
down,  seizes  it  in  its  claws.  This  B.  ia  plentiful 
in  all  the  wooded  parts  of  Europe;  it  is  found 
also  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  is  known  to  exist 
in  the  western  parts  of  Asia;  but  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  it  extends  over  that  continent,  a  distinct 
although  very  similar  species  occurring  in  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.  The  Common  B.  is,  however, 
a  North  American  bird.  Tame  female  buzzards 
have  been  known  in  several  instances  to  exhibit  so 
strong  a  propensity  for  incubation,  and  the  rearing 
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of  young,  at  the  proper  season,  that  they  have 
hatched  hens'  eggs  and  brought  up  the  chickens, 
although  if  chickens  not  of  their  own  hatching  were 
brought  within  their  reach,  they  devoured  them. 
Meat  ^ven  to  the  B.  nurse  was  carefully  divided 
among  her  nurslings,  but  they  found  out  by  their 
own  instincts  the  use  of  grain  and  other  vegetable 
food. — The  Eough-lbggbd  B.  (B.  lagopua)  is  very 
similar  to  the  Common  B.,  but  is  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  tarsi  feathered  to  the 
toes,  whilst  in  the  Common  B.  they  are  covered 
with  scales.  It  is  a  rarer  British  bird,  yet  not  of 
unfrequent  occurrence ;  it  is  very  widely  diflused, 
being  found  in  the  Old  World  from  Lapland  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  equally  common  in  North 
America.  It  is  most  frequently  to  be  seen  in  marshy 
districts,  and  often  skimming  over  marshes,  where  it 
makes  prey  of  frogs. — The  Eed-tailed  Hawk  of 
North  America  is  a  species  of  B.  {Bitteo  borealis). 
It  is  in  very  bad  repute  among  American  farmers 
and  housewives  for  its  frequent  invasion  of  poultry- 
yards,  from  which  it  has  acquired  the  name  of 
Hen-hawk. — Several  other  species  of  B.  appear 
to  be  limited  to  particular  parts  of  the  world,  as 
Buteo  Jackal — so  called  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  voice  to  that  of  the  jackal — ^to  South  Africa, 
and  B.  mdanostemon  to  AustraHa.  The  Australian 
species  has  the  head,  chest,  and  centre  of  the  belly 
deep  black. — The  Honey  Buzzards  (q.  v.)  belong  to 
a  dmerent  genus,  although  nearly  allied  to  the  true 
buzzards,  as  are  also  the  Harbibks  (q.  v.),  of  which 
the  most  common  British  species,  the  Marsh  Harrier, 
is  sometimes  called  the  Moor  Buzzard.— 'Baixi  B.  is 
a  name  of  the  Ospbey  (q.  v.). 

BY'BLOS,  an  ancient  city  of  Phoenicia,  now  called 
Jubeil,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  lower  range  of 
the  Libanus,  about  half-way  between  Tripoli  and 
Beyrout.  B.  was  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Adonis, 
or  Thammuz,  in  whose  honoiu:  a  splendid  temple 
was  erected,  which  attracted  many  worshippers. 
The  name  given  to  the  town  by  the  Jews  was 
Giblah,  and  its  inhabitants  the  GibHtes  are  noticed 
in  the  Scriptures  as  stone-squarers  and  caJkers  of 
ships.  A  wall  belonging,  apparently,  to  the  era  of 
the  Crusades,  surrounds  the  town,  and  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  theatre  are  still  visible. — ^B.  was  also 
the  name  of  a  town  in  the  Egyptian  Delta,  cele- 
brated for  its  manufacture  of  papyrus  from  the 
byblus  or  papyrus  plant. 

BY-LAWS  are  the  private  regulations  which 
are  usually  made  by  corporate  bodies  for  the  control 
and  government  of  the  corporation.  They  are  bind- 
ing, unless  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  to  the , 
charter,  or  act  of  incorporation,  or,  as  it  has  been 
decided  in  En^and,  unless  they  are  manifestly 
unreasonable.  Blaokstone  tells  us  that  the  right 
of  making  B.  was  allowed  by  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  at  Borne;  and  Mr  Stephen,  in  his 
Commentaries,  states  that  in  the  law  of  England 
such  a,  right  is  so  much  of  course,  as  regards  every 
corporation,  that  if  the  charter  by  which  certain 
persons  are  incorporated  give  to  a  select  body,  out 
of  their  whole  number,  a  power  to  make  B.  as 
to  certain  specified  matters,  the  body  at  large  is 
nevertheless  at  liberty  to  make  them  with  regard 
to  aU  matters  not  specified.  Every  corporation, 
too,  can  of  course  alter  or  repeal  the  B.  which 
itself  has  made.  By  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Act,  5  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  s.  90,  borough  coun- 
cils have  powei;  to  make  B.  for  the  government 
of  the  borough,  and  for  the  prevention  and  sup- 
pression of  nuisances  ;  such  by-laws,  however, 
not  to  be  of  force  tOl  the  expiration  of  forty  days 
after  the  same,  or  a  copy,  shall  have  been  sent  to 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  during  which  period 
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Her  Majesty,  with  the  advice  o£  her  privy  oounoil, 
may  either  disallow  the  B.,  or  a  part,  or  enlarge 
the  time  within  which  they  shall  not  come  into 
force.  Eailway  companies  are  required  to  lay 
before  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  the  approbation  of 
that  authority,  certified  copies  of  the  B.  and  regula- 
tions by  which  the  raUway  is  governed,  which  B. 
may  be  disallowed  by  the  Board  at  its  pleasure. 
See  Canal  Acts,  Cabkibk,  Railway. 

BYNG,  George,  Viscount  Tobrington,  a  British 
admiral,  bom  January  27,  1663,  eldest  son  of  John 
Byng,  Esq.,  of  "Wrotham,  Kent,  entered  the  navy  as 
a  volunteer  at  the  age  of  15,  and  rapidly  rose  to  the 
rank  of  Ueutenant.  In  1688,  he  recommended  him- 
self to  the  Prince  of  Orange  by  his  activity  and  zeal 
in  attaching  the  officers  of  the  fleet  to  the  cause  of 
the  Eevolution,  and  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  In  1702  he  took  part  in  the  capturing  and 
burning  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Vigo,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  red. 
The  attack  on  Gibraltar  was  solely  confided  to  his 
command,  and  for  his  gallant  conduct'  at  the  battle 
of  Malaga  he  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne.  In 
1708  he  became  admiral  of  the  blue,  and  com- 
manded a  squadron  fitted  out  to  oppose  an  intended 
invasion  of  Scotland  from  France,  on  the  part  of 
the  Pretender.  He  pursued  the  French  fleet  to  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  took  one  ship,  and  forced  the  fleet 
back  to  Dunkirk,  on  which  occasion  he  was  pre- 
sented with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of~  1715,  ne 
'  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  squadron  in 
the  Downs,  and  for  important  services  against  the 
French,  was  created  a  baronet.  In  1718,  he  com- 
manded the  English  fleet  sent  to  Sicily  for  the 
protection  of  the  neutrality  of  Italy,  and  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Messina.  Soon 
after,  he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  navy  and 
rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain.  In  Januajy  1721, 
he  was  sworn  one  of  the  privy  council,  and  in 
September  following,  created  Baron  Southhill  and 
Viscount  Torrington.  On  the  revival  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath,  in  1725,  he  was  installed  one  of 
the  knights ;  and,  on  the  accession  of  George  II., 
was  nominated  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He 
represented  Plymouth  in  parliament  from  1706 
until  1721.    Died  January  17,  1733. 

BYNG,  John,  a  brave  but  ill-fated  British  admiral, 
fourth  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1704,  entered 
the  navy  early,  served  under  his  father,  and,  in 
1727,  became  captain.  In  1748,  he  had  attained 
the  rank  of  adnural  of  the  red.  In  1756,  he  was 
appointed  to  command  a  squadron  of  ten  ships  of 
the  line  in  the  Mediterranean,  destined  for  the 
reUef  of  Minorca,  at  that  time  blockaded  by  a 
French  fleet  under  La  Galissoniere.  On  the  20th 
May,  B.  made  the  signal  to  engage,  which  was 
obeyed  by  Eear-admiral  West  with  such  impetu- 
osity that  several  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  driven 
out  of  the  line;  but  B.  not  advancing  to  his 
support,  the  French  were  allowed  to  escape,  and 
Minorca  was  lost.  The  dissatisfaction  in  !&igland, 
on  the  news  arriving,  was  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  ministry  to  avert  the  public  odium  from  tbeir 
own  inefficient  measures.  B.  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  condemned  to  death,  for  a  breach  of 
the  12th  article  of  war,  but  recommended  to  mercy. 
Sacrificed  to  the  general  indignation,  he  was  shot  on 
board  the  Monarch,  at  Portsmouth,  March  14,  1757, 
meeting  his  fate  vrith  firmness  and  resignaidon. 
In  the  fleet,  he  was  not  popular,  being  a  strict 
disciplinarian. 

BYNKERSHOEK,    Cobnbliot  van,  a   Dutch 
jurisconsult,  was  bom  at  Middelburg,  in  Zealand, 
29th  May  1673.    He  studied  at  the  university  of 
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Franeker,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1694,  and 
immediately  after  commenced  to  pi'actise  as  an 
advocate  at  the  Hague.  In  1703,  he  was  elected 
by  the  states-general  a  member  pi  the  supreme 
court,  and  m  the  exercise  of  his'  functions,  soon 
had  occasion  to  observe  how  defective  and  vague 
was  the  common  law  of  the  country.  In  1710, 
with  a  view  to  remedy  this,;  he  published  the 
fh:st  part  of  his  Ohservationea  Juris  Bormmi ;  in 
1719,  his  Opusada  Varii  Argiimenti ;  and  in  1724, 
he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  president  of 
the  supreme  court.  In  1733,  appeared  the  rest  of 
his  Obaervatwmea  Juris  Sonmm.  B.  now  began  to 
devote  himself  eaomestly  to  the  study  of  Dutch 
and  international  law,  acquiring,  of  the  former 
in  particular,  a  most  extensive  and  soUd  know- 
ledge. His  great  work  on  this  subject  is  his 
Quoestkmes  Juris  Privaii,  which  he  did  not  live  to 
finish,  and  on  the  other,  lus  Qucestiones  Juris  JPublid. 
In  addition  to  these,  B.  collected  (from  his  notes) 
the  decisions  and  proceedings  of  the  supreme 
court  iu  his  time,  under  the  title  Observaiiones 
Tumultuarice,  and  besides  (what  is  perhaps  his  most 
valuable  work)  made  a  dk;est  under  the  title  of 
Corpus  Juris  ffoUandid  et  Zelandici,  of  all  the  laws 
of  his  own  country,  whether  statutory,  or  existing 
in  the  decisions  of  courts,  or  in  the  practice  of  the 
bar,  or  iu  the  customs  of  particular  places.  He  died 
16th  April  1743.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
was  pubUshed  by  Professor  Vicat  of  Geneva,  in 
1761. 

BY'EGrtJS,  Justus,  or,  more  properly,  Jobst 
BfjRGi,  the  inventor  of  various  astrononiical  instru- 
ments, was  bom  28th  February  1552,  at  Lichten- 
steig,  in  the  canton  of  St  Gall,  Switzerland.  In 
1759,  he  went  into  the  service  of  the  learned 
Landgraf/of  Hesse,  Wilhelm  IV.  His  first  work 
was  a  ■  celestial  globe,  the  surface  of  which  was 
plated  With  'silver,  and  in  which  the  stars  were 
placed  /according  to  his  own  observations.  The 
landgraf  sent  it  to  the  Emperor  Rudolf  IL,  who 
thouglit  it  so  beautiful,  that  in  1604,  he  appointed 
B.  his  own  mechanician.  B.  subsequently  went  to 
Aus^a,  but  returned  to  Cassel  in  1622,  where  he 
died:  in  1633.  Many  of  his  reputed  discoveries  and 
inventions  are  questioned,  such  asthose  of  logarithms 
and  the  proportional  compasses;  but  he  seems  to 
have  hit  upon  something  like  both,  while  it  is 
(jfertain  that  he  was  the  mveutor  of  a  method  of 
resolving  spherical  triangles. 

BY'RLAW,  BI'RLAW,  or  BTJ'RLAW,  the  name 
given  to  a  sort  of  popular  jurisprudence  formerly  iu 
use  in  Scotland,  in  villages  and  among  husbandmen. 
Sir  John  Skene,  writing  in  1597,  when  the  system 
was  in  full  force,  defines  B.  as  '  leges  rusticoruin,  de  re 
iiistica  IcUce— laws  made  by  husbandmen,  concerning 
neighbourhood  to  be  kept  among  themselves.' — Seg. 
Majest.  Ub.  iv.  c.  39 ;  De  Verb.  Signif.  voce  Bvrlaw. 
As  the  B.  was  enacted  by  the  common  consent  of 
the  villagers  or  neighbours,  so  it  was  administered 
by  judges  chosen  by  them  from  their  own  ranks, 
■fiiese  judges  were  commonly  called '  byrlaw  men,' 
a  name  which  is  still  applied  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land to  an  arbiter,  oddsman,  or  umpire.  The  courts 
which  they  held  were  called  'byrlaw  courts,'  and 
took  cognizance  of  disputes  between  neighbour  and 
neighbour.  B.  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  hoor, 
or  mur,  a  countryman. 

BYRON,  George  Gordon,  Lord,  a  great  English 
poet,  was  born  ia  Holies  Street,  London,  on  the  22d 
of  January  1788.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Captain 
John  Byron,  of  the  Guards,  and  Catherine  Gordon  of 
Gight,  an  heiress  in  Aberdeenshire.  Captain  Byron 
and  his  wife  did  not  hve  happily.  Domestic  peace 
perished  in  the  conflict  of  their  ungovernable  tempers. 
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The  husband's  ^aHts  were  profligate  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  the  yife's  fortune  was  soon  squandered 
in  the  debauch  and  at  the  gambling-table.  Sepa- 
rated trom  her  husband,  the  lady  retired  to  the  city 
of  Aberdeen  withv  her  little  lame  boy,  whom  she 
passionately  loved,  ber  sole  income  at  this  time  being 
about  £130  per  annum.  In  his  -11th  year,  B.  suc- 
ceeded his  grand-uncle,  William  Lord  Byron ;  and 
mother  and  son  immediately  left  the  north  for  New- 
stead  Abbey,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  family,  situated 
a  few  miles  distant  from  Nottingham,  in  the  romantic 
district  which  Sherwood  Forest  shadowed,  and  which 
was  once  familiar  with  the  bugle  of  Hobin  Hood. 
On  succeeding  to  the  title,  B.  was  placed  in  a  private 
school  at  Dmwich,  and  thereafter  sent  to  Harrow. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  about  B.'s  early  years 
was  his  extraordinary  attachments.  Like  almost 
every  member  of  the  poetic  tribe,  he  '  had  a  passion 
for  the  name  of  Mary.'  In  his  8th  year,  in  Aber- 
deenshire, he  fell  in  love  with  Mary  Duff.  Margaret 
Parker,  a  cousin  of  his  own,  and  who  died  early,  was 
his  next  idol.  His  strongest  passion  was,  however, 
for  Mary  Chaworth.  This  lady  he  first  met  when  on 
a  visit  to  Newstead  in  1803,  at  which  date  he  was 
in  his  15th  year.  Miss  Chaworth's  father  had  been 
killed  in  a  duel  by  Lord  Byron,  the  grand-uncle  of 
the  poet,  and  marriage  would  have  healed  the  family 
feud,  and  would  have  joined  rich  estates.  But  it 
was  not  to  be.  Miss  Chaworth  was  B.'s  senior 
by  two  years,  and  evidently  felt  little  flattered  by 
the  worship  of  the  lame  Harrow  boy.  Next  year 
came  the  parting  interview  described  in  Tke  Dream, 
with  which  every  Englishman  is  familiar  now  as 
with  a  personal  experience.  In  1805,  B.  removed 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  two  years  there- 
after his  first  volume  of  verse,  entitled  Hcmrs  of 
Idleness,  was  printed  at  Newark.  The  poems  therein 
contained  were  not  absolutely  without  merit,  but 
they  might  have  been  written  by  any  well-educated 
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lad,  who,  in  addition  to  ordinary  ability,  possessed 
the  slightest  touch  of  poetic  sensibility.  The  volume 
was  fiercely  assailed  by  Lord  (then  Mr)  Brougham 
in  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  and  his  sarcasms  stung 
B.  into  a  poet.  The  satire,  EnglisJi  Bards  and  Scotch 
Beviewers,  was  written  in  reply  to  the  article  in  the 
Edinburgh,  and  the  town  was  taken  by  a  play  of 
wit  and  a  mastery  of  versification  unequalled  since 
the  days  of  Pope.  In  the  babble  of  praise  that  imme- 
diately arose,  B.  withdrew  from  England,  visited 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  sojourned 
in  Turkey  and  Greece.  On  his  return  in  1812,  he 
published  the  first  two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  with 
immense  success,  and  was  at  once  enrolled  among 
the  great  poets  of  his  country.  During  the  next  two 
years,  he  produced  The  Giaour,  The  Bride  ofAbydos, 
The  Corsair,  and  Lara.  While  these  briUiant  pieces 
were  flowing  from  his  pen,  he  was  indulsjng  in  all 
the  revelries  and  excesses  of  the  metropolis.  ASTiat 
was  noblest  in  the  man  revolted  at  this  mode  of  life, 
and,  in  an  effort  to  escape  from  it,  he  married  Miss 
Mflbanke,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  MUbanke,  a  baronet 
in  the  county  of  Durham.  This  imion  proved  singu- 
larly infelicitous.  It  lasted  only  a  year,  and  during 
that  brief  period,  money  embarrassments,  recrimina- 
tions, and  all  the  miseries  incident  to  an  ill-assorted 
marriage,  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  After  the 
birth  of  her  child  Ada,  Lady  Byron  retired  to  her 
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father's  house,  and  refused  to  return.  This  event, 
from  the  celebrity  of  one  of  the  parties,  caused  con- 
siderable excitement  in  the  fashionable  world.  B. 
became  the  subject  of  aU  -uncharitable  tongues. 
The  most  popular  poet,  he  was  for  a  space  the  most 
unpopular  individual  in  the  country.  In  one  of  his 
letters,  written  from  Italy  some  years  later,  referring 
to  the  slanders  current  at  the  time,  he  thus  expresses 
himself:  'I  was  accused  of  every  monstrous  vice 
by  public  rumour  and  private  rancour.  My  name, 
which  had  been  a  knightly  or  a  noble  one  since  my 
fathers  helped  to  conquer  the  kingdom  for  William 
the  Norman,  was  tainted.  I  felt  that  if  what  was 
whispered,  and  muttered,  and  murmured  was  true, 
I  was  unfit  for  England  ;  if  false,  England  was  unfit 
for  me.  I  withdrew.'  The  separation  from  his  wife, 
and  the  departure  from  England,  mark  a  stage  in 
B.'s  genius.  A  new  element  of  power  had  entered 
into  his  verse ;  the  reader  feels  it  quite  distinctly  in 
the  magnificent  burst  of  exultation  that  xopena  the 
third  canto  of  the  ChUde — 

Once  more  upon  the  waters,  yet  once  more  ! 

Misery  and  indignation  stimulated  him  to  remark- 
able activity.  Six  months'  stay  at  Geneva  produced 
the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold  and  The  Prisoner 
of  Chilian.  Manfred  and  The  Lament  of  Tasso  were 
written  in  1817.  The  next  year,  he  was  at  Venice; 
and  finished  Childe  Harold  there ;  and,  in  the  gay 
and  witty  Beppo,  made  an  experiment  in  the  new 
field  which  he  was  afterwards  to  work  so  success- 
fully. During  the  next  three  years,  he  produced 
the  first  five  cantos  of  Don  Juan,  and  a  number 
of  dramas  of  various  merit,  Cain  and  Werner  beiiig 
opposite  poles.  In  1822,  he  removed  to  Pisa,  and 
worked  there  at  Don  Jvan,  which  poem,  with  the 
exception  of  TIk.  Visum  of  Jvdgment,  occupied  his 
pen  almost  up  to  the  close  of  his  lijfe.  Morally, 
his  Italian  life  was  unsatisfactory,  and  his  genius 
was  tainted  by  his  indulgences.  At  the  close  of 
his  career,  he  was  visited  by  a  new  inspiration; 
the  sun,  so  long  obscured,  shone  out  gloriously  at 
its  setting.  In  the  summer  of  1823,  he  sailed  for 
Greece,  to  aid  the  struggle  f  etr  independence  with  his 
influence  and  money.  He  arrived  at  Missolonghi 
on  the  4th  of  January  1824.  There  he  found 
nothing  but  confusion  and  contending  chiefs;  but 
in  three  months,  he  succeeded  in  evoking  some 
Idnd  of  order  from  the  turbulent  patriotic  chaos. 
His  health,  however,  began  to  faU.  On  the  9th  April, 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  shower  while  on  horseback, 
and  fever  and  rheumatism  followed.  Medical  aid 
was  procured,  and  copious  bleeding  recommended; 
but  this,  B.,  with  characteristic  wilfulness,  opposed. 
Before  death,  he  sank  into  a  state  of  lethargy,  and 
those  who  were  near  heard  him  murmuring  about 
his  wife,  his  sister,  and  his  child.  After  twenty-four 
hours'  insensibility,  he  expired  on  the  evening  of 
the  19th  April  1824.  His  body  was  conveyed  to 
England ;  and,  denied  a  resting-place  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  it  rests  in  the  family  vault  in  the  village 
church  of  Hucknall,  near  Newstead. 

Lord  B.  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  fluc- 
tuations of  literary  fashion.  Elevated  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  fame  in  the  heyday  of  his 
early  popularity,  he  was  unduly  depressed  after 
his  death,  when  the  false  romance  which  he  threw 
around  himself  and  his  writings  began  to  wear 
away ;  and  it  is  only  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  that  the  proper  place  has  been  found  for  him 
in  the  public  estimation.  He  is  high,  but  not  the 
highest.  The  resources  of  his  intellect  were  amazing. 
He  gained  his  first  reputation  as  a  depicter  of  the 
gloomy  and  stormful  passions.  After  he  wrote 
Beppo,  he  was  Surprised  to  find  that  he  was  a 
humorist;  when  he  reached  Greece,  he  discovered 
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an  ability  for  military  organisation.  Wien  all  the 
school-girls  of  England  fancied  their  HandBome  idol 
■with  a  scowling  brow  and  a  curled  lip,  he  was 
laughing  in  Italy,  and  declaring  himseK  to  be  the 
most  unromantio  being-  in  the  worli  And  he  was 
right.  Take  away  all  his  oriental  wrappings,  and 
you  discover  an  honest  Englishman,  who,  above  all 
things,  hates  cant  and  humbug.  In  Don  Jvan 
and  his  Letters  there  is  a  wonderful  fund  of  wit, 
sarcasm,  humour,  and  knowledge  of  man.  Few 
men  had  a  clearer  eye  for  fact  and  reality.  His 
eloquence,  pathos,  and  despair ;  his  Mrnifreds  and 
Ckilde  Harolds,  were  only -phases  of  his  mind. 
Toward  the  dose  of  his  life,  he  was  worMng  toward 
his  real  strength,  and  that  lay  in  wit  and  the  direct 
representation  of  human  life.  If  his  years  had  been 
extended,  he  would  in  all  likelihood  have  deserted 
poetry  for  prose,  gaudy  coloured  fiction  for  sober 
fact ;  and  the  assertion  may  be  hazarded,  that  the 
English  novel  would  have  boasted  of  ajiother  and  a 
greater  Fielding. 

BYRON  BAY  lies  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
Labrador  in  North  America,  its  lat.  and  long,  being 
respectively  64°  W  N.,  and  57°  30'  "W. 

BYRON  ISLAND  is  situated  in  the  Mulgrave 
Archipelago  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  its  lat.  and  long, 
being  respectively  1°  18'  S.,  and  VIT  20'  E. 

BY'SSTJS,  a  name  given  from  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  times  to  the  Dimdle  of  silky  filaments  by 
which  many  lameUibranchiate  moUusks — bivalve 
sheUs — attach  themselves  to  rocks  or  other  fixed 
substances.  The  B,  springs  from  a  cavity  at  the  base 
of  the  solitary  foot  of  the  moUusk,  and  its  filaments, 
which  are  capable  of  being  reproduced  if  destroyed, 
are  secreted  by  a  glandular  tissue  which  occupies  a 
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furrow  running  nearly  to  the  extremity  of  the  foot. 
They  are  united  together  at  the  base  in  a  common 
mass,'  and  are  often  considerably  divergent,  They 
are  guided  to  their,  place  by  the  foot,  and  .'.^cpand 
into  a  sort  of  disc  at  the  point  of  attachment,  so 
as  to  have  a  firm  hold.  A  few  common  mussels 
in  an  aquariiun  readily  afford  an  Opportunity  Of 
observing  the  B.,  particularly  when  the  filamtots 
are  attached  to  the  glass-sides  of  the  vessel.  In 
the  Pinna  (q.  v.)  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  B.  is 
remarkably  long  and  delicate,  has  a  beautiful  silky 
lustre,  is  very  strong,  and  is  capable  of  being  woven 
into  cloth,  upon  which  a  very  high  value  is  set ;  but 
the  animal  which  produces  it  is  now  so  rare,  that  it 
lis  almost  exclusively  an  article  of  curiosity.  This 
manufacture  was  known  to  the  ancients. 

BYSSUS  (Gr.,  a  fine  flaxen  or  silky  substance), 
a  genus  established  by  Linnseus  to  include  some 
of  the  lowest  and  most  obscure  forms  of  vege- 
tation, and  defined  as  having  a  substance  like  mie 
down  or  velvet,  simple  ■  or  feathered.  Botanists 
sometimes  ranked  it  among  Algce,  sometimes  among 
Fungi;  it  has   Been   made  tiie  type  of  a  group 


Syssacem,  and  placed  among  Lichens.     Some  have 
regarded  this  group  as  entitled 
to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  order, 
'  comprehending  the  filamentous  < 
fungi  found  in  cellars,  and  simi- 1 
lar  plants;'   but    others   reject^ 
the  genus  as  altogether  spurious. 
Some  pf  the  species  once  included 
in  it  have  now  been  satisfac- 
torily shewn  to  be  Lichens,  others 
to  be  Oonfervacew,  whilst  many 
appear  to  be  really  not  distinct  ™    ,      ■---• 
vPetable  forms,  but  cryptoga^c  ^^(^^^P^^ 
plants  prevented  by  unfavour-  "    ' 

able  circumstances  from  proper  development.  The 
green  incrustations  formerly  regarded  as  species  of 
B.,  have  been  found  to  be  the  primary  germination 
of  mosses,  often  species  of  Polytrieimm  and  TorhUa. 
It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  nature  of  all 
the  vegetable  forms  which  have  been  referred  to 
the  genus  B.,  has  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
Some  of  them  are  very  phosphorescent,  and  are 
generally  found  where  some  higher  form  of  vegeta- 
tion is  nndergoiug  decay. 

BYSTR5m,  Joh.  NiKOLAtTS,  a  celebrated  sculp- 
tor, was  bprn  18th  December  1783,  at  Philippstadt, 
in  the  province  of  Wermeland,  Sweden,  and  educated 
under  SergpU  of  Stockholm.  In  1809,  he  obtained 
the  highest  prize  in  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Arts, 
and  in  the  following  year  went  to  Rome,  where  h^ 
executed  his  first  independent  work,  a  'Drunken 
Bacchus,'  and  sent  it  home.  It  was  received  with 
great  approlsation,  and  B.  was  compelled  to  repeat  it 
thrice.  In  1815,  he  returned  to  Stockholm,  and 
surprised  the  newly  elected  crown-prince  by  exhibit- 
ing a  colossal  statue  of  himself,  which  he  had  finished 
aE  but  the  head  in.  Rome,  and  which  he  had  found 
means  to  .  complete  quietly  in  Stockholm.  The 
crown-prince  was  highly  gratified,  and  commissioned 
B.  to  execute  coIosseu  stataies  of  Charles  X.,  XL,  and 
XII.  B.  returned  to  Rome,  but  has  siace  taken  up 
his  residence  in  Stockholm.  His  chief  works  are :  'A 
Nymph  goiog  into  the  Bath,'  'A  reclining  Juno, 
suckling  the  xoung  Hercules,'  'Hygieia,'  'A  Pandora 
combing  her  Hair,'  'A  Dancing-girl,'  a  statue  of 
Linnseus,  and  colossal  statues  of  Charles  XIII., 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  Charles  XIV.  B.  excels  in 
th(^  delineation  of  females  and  children,  but  his 
male  figures  want  strength  of  character;  his  con- 
ceptions are  always  true  to  nature,  his  grouping 
skilful  and  pleasant,  and  his  execution  is  clear  and 
distinct. 

:  BYTTNERIACE^,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
1  plants,  sometimes  united  with  the  order  SterculiaoecB 
(q.  v.),  and  also  closely  allied  to  Mahiaceas  (q.  v.), 
from  which  it  differs,  especially  in  the  stamens 
not  being  columnar — although  more  or  less  united, 
generally  into  a  cup  or  tube — also  in  the  anthers 
being  tiurned  inwards,  and  2-celled.  The  species  of 
this  order  are  trees,  shrubs,  or  half-shrubby  plants, 
abounding  chiefly  in  tropical  climates,  although  some 
are  natives  of  the  temperate  zones.  About  400  have 
been  described.  The  flowers  of  many  are  beauti- 
ful. The  most  important  product  of  the  order  is 
Cocoa  (q.v.).  The  fruit  of  (hiazwma  idmi/oUa,  a 
native  of  Brazil,  is  eaten,  being  filled  with  a  sweet 
and  pleasant  mucilage.  The  young  bark  of  this  tree 
yields,  when  macerated,  a  copious  mucilage,  and  ia 
therefore  used  in  Martinique  for  clarifying  sugar,  as 
is  that  of  Kydia  calydna  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  India.  Quazuma  ulmi/olid  was  introduced  into 
India,  and  at  one  time  largely  cultivated  in  the 
Madras  presidency,  under  the  name  of  Bastard 
Cedar,  that  its  foliage  and  young  shoots  might 
be  employed  as  fodder  for  cattle.     Its  strai^t, 
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luxuriant  young  branches  yield  a  strong  fibre.  The 
bark  of  other  species  of  this  order  also  affords  a 
tough  fibre,  which  is  employed  for  making  cordage, 
particularly  that  of  Microlama  (or  Schillera)  specta- 
bilis  in  the  regions  on  the  southern  base  of  the 
Himalaya,  Abroma .  augvMum  in  various  parts  of 
India,  DonJxya  spectabUia  in  Madagascar,  and  D. 
uwhellata  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  Abroma  augus- 
ium  has  been  especially  recommended  to  attention 
and  cultivation  on  account  of  its  fibre,  which  is 
beautiful,  white,  fine,  and  strong,  and  is  produced 
in  great  abundance.  The  plant  grows  to  be  a 
handsome  small  tree,  having  hairy  lobed  leaves  and 
beautiful  drooping  purple  flowers;  but  may  be 
treated  much  as  willows  grown  for  baskefcmaking, 
and  in  this  way  yields  two,  three,  or  even  four  crops 
of  cuttiags  annually,  which  are  peeled  and  the  bark 
macerated  in  order  to  the  separation  of  the  fibre. 

BY-TOWIT,  a  town  of  Upper  Canada,  on  the 
Ottawa,  takrug  its  name  from  Colonel  By  of  the 
Royal  Engineers.  It  is  now  Ottawa  (q.  v.),  the 
capital  of  United  Canada. 

BYZA'NTINB  AET.  From  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  the  emperors  of  the  East  arrogated 
to  their  imperial  city  the  pre-eminence  which, 
for  so  long  a  period,  ancient  Kome  had  actually 
possessed ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this 
assumption,  Coustantiuople,  or  Byzantium,  as  it  stUI 
continued  sometimes  to  be  called,  became  the  rival 
of  the  mother-city  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  its 
artistic  monuments.  In  Home,  and,  indeedTiu  the 
whole  of  Western  Europe,  the  first  effect  produced 
by  the  influx  of  the  mighty  stream  of  barbarian  life, 
and  the  consequent  dissolution  of  existing  society, 
was  the  almost  total  suppression  of  artistic  effort. 
It  was  then  that  the  artists  of  the  West,  willing  and 
eager  to  af  ail  themselves  of  the  invitation  held  out 
to  them,  poured  into  Constantinople,  carrying  with 
them  what  yet  remained  of  the  artistic  life  of  the 
ancient  world.  Byzantium  was  the  hearth  on 
which,  during  the  dark  period  of  the  middle  ages, 
those  feeble  sparks  of  ancient  art  were  kept  ahve, 
which  served  to  kindle  the  new  and  independent 
artistic  life  of  the  modem  world.  Not  only  were 
the  painters  and  sculptors  of  Italy  indebted  to  the 
art  of  Byzantium  for  the  tradition  of  that  ideal 
mode  of  conception  to  which  the  term  classical  is 
peculiarly  applied,  but  artists  in  every  department 
derived  thence  the  elements  of  that  technical  know- 
ledge without  which  the  embodiment  of  such  con- 
ceptions ia  impossible.  This  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  technical  rudiments  of  their  respective  arts, 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  derived  from  a  mere 
examination  of  ancient  works,  was  communicated  to 
the  fathers  of  Italian  art  by  living  Byzantines,  some 
of  them  probably  the  descendants  of  those  whom 
barbarian  conquests  had  driven  into  the  East,  and 
whom  the  conquests  of  a  stiU  more  barbarous  race 
now  restored  to  Western  Europe.  It  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  modern  art  was  largely  indebted  to 
this  circumstance  for  the  marvellous  stride  which 
it  took' innmediately;  after  the  taking  of  ;  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks.  But  though  its  chief  value 
may  consist  in  its  having  thus  transroitted  to  us  the 
succession  of  antiquity,  B.  A.  was  by  no  means 
devoid  of  original  and  individual  character  ;  and  it 
is  only  in  so  far  as  it  possesses  this,  and  not  when 
regarded  as  a  mere  conservation  of  antique  types 
and  processes,  that  it  takes  rank  as  a  school  of  art. 
The  characteristic  element  in  B.  A.  may  be  described 
as  the  earliest  artistic  recognition  and  representa- 
tion to  the  senses  of  what  was  new  and  peculiar  in 
Christian  as  opposed  to  heathen  life.  To  the  fullest 
extent  to  wmoh  it  coidd  claim  a.  separate  and 
individual  existence,  B.  A  was  Christian  art;  and 
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consequently  iu  Germany,  where  the  subject  has 
received  more  attention  than  in  this  country,  the 
two  terms  are  frequently  used  as  synonymous. ,  The 
appearance  of  B.  A.,  in  this  its  only  peculiar  iSense, 
dates  from  the  age  of  Justinian,  i.  e.,  from  the  earlier 
half  of  the  6th  c,  and  its  productive  period  may  he 
said  to  terminate  with  the  conquest  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  by  the  Crusaders  in  1204  But,  though  its 
declension  dates  from  this  event,  B.  A.  continued 
to  exist  in  considerable  vigour  down  to  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Empire  of  the  East  in  1453;  and 
even  now  may  be  seen  as  the  inseparable  handmaid 
of  the  Greek  Church,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 
It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  and  more  particularly  as 
forming  the  basis  of  artistic  life  in  Bussia,  that  B.  A, 
possesses  its  chief  living  interest  in  our  day.  What 
Rome  was  to  the  Western,  Byzantium  was  to  the 
Eastern  European  ;  and  the  relation  of  the  latter  to 
his  mother-city,'  if  it  commenced  at  a  somewhat 
later  date,  continued  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
middle  ages. 

Though  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  .Europe  thus 
derived  their  traditions  of  antiquity  from  a  meaner 
source  than  the  Romanic  nations,  they  received 
them  more  unbroken;  and,  from  first  to  last, 
were  subjected  to  their  influences  during  a  much 
longer  period.  To  them  the  living  voice  and 
hand  continued  to  communicate  what  for  nearly 
a  thousand  years  ItaHans,  Spaniards,  and  JPr^nks 
had  had  to  seek  in  the  dead  image  and  letter 
alone;  and  if  anything  still  remains  imreoorded 
of  ancient  thought,  it  doubtless  dwells  on  Greek, 
and  not  on  Roman  or  German  tongues.  Indolent, 
luxurious,  and  dissolute  as  their  ancestors  had  been 
in  classical  times,  the  citizens  of  Constantinople 
were  distinguished  by  an  intellectual  character, 
which,  unfruitful  and  enfeebled  though  it  was,  was 
systematic,  subtle,  mystical,  and  pedantio.  They 
were  eminently  an  instructed  people ;  but,  like 
individuals  whose  glory  is  in  the  past,  they  were 
more  conservative  th^n  origina.1;  and,  however 
justly  we  may  despise  the  chaff  which  they  engen- 
dered, it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of 
the  corns  of  gold  which  clung  to  their  memories. 

Byzanthtii  Aechhectuee.  The  typical  form  of 
B.  ArchiteoturCj  at  least  as  applied  to  ecclesiastical 


Church  of  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople ; 
Specimen  of  Byzantine  Architectare. 

purposes,^  was  fixed  by  the  church  of  St  Sophia, 
which  stiU  exists  as  the  great  mosque  of  Constan- 
tinople. It  was  built,  or  rather  rebuilt,  by  the 
orders  of  Justinian,  the  architects  being  Anthemiua 
of  TraUes,  and  Isodorus,  the  Elder,  of,  Jliletus,  *n(i 
completed  537  A.D.  Though  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent,  the  church  of  St  Sophia  was  but  one  of 
twenty-five  churches  which  were  erected  in  the 
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oapitsd,  and  of  a  vastly  greater  number  of  eccle- 
siastical'struoturea  -with  whioh  the  provinces  were 
adorned  by  the  pious  emperor.  The'  style  thus 
introduced  largely  influenced  the  architecture  even 
of  Western  Europe ;  and  in  St  Mark's  at  Venice, 
the  churches  at  Ravenna  and  else'Where  on  the 
Adi'iatic,  and  even  in  the  cathedral  of  Aix-la- 
ChapeUe,  we  have  examples  of  chxtrches  almost 
purely  Byzantine.  The  fundamental  principle  in 
the  conatruotion  of  Byzantine  churches  was  an  end- 
lessly varied  application  of  the  Roman  arch,  whilst 
its  exhibition  in  the  form  of  the  cupola  was  their 
most  characteristic  •  feature.  In  the  St  Sophia,  as 
was  generally  the  case,  the  cupola  covered  the 
principal  central  portion  of  the  church,  and  was 
Bupported'by'strong  and  lofty  piUars,  bound  together 
b^  bold  arches.  To  this  central  space  were  usually 
joined  others  of  smaller  size,  which  were  covered 
by  half-oupolaa  or  arches  of  more  ordinary  construc- 
tion. Though  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  with  the  great  cupola 
rising  in  the  centre,  and 
smaller  or  semi-cupolas  sur- 
mounting the  four  arms, 
neither  this  nor  any  other 
plan  was  consistently  adhered 
to  in  Byzantine  churches. 
The  windows  were  always 
-  semicircular,  similar  to  those 
in  the  Romanic  churches  of 
Germany,  and  I  in  our  own 
Saxon  or  early'  Norman 
churches ;  .  but  the  doors 
werefrequentlysquare-headed, 
■  after  the  classical  model. 
Many  of  the  details,  such  as 
the  square  capitals  tapering 
Byzantine  Column,  downwards,  and  the  bold  pro- 
jecting mouldings  ornamented 
with  foliage,  seem  to  have  owed  their  •  origin 
entirely  to  'the  Ingenuity  of  Byzantine  architects. 
The  earUer  Byzantine  churches  were  profusely 
ornamented  with  mosaics,  which,  after  the  admix- 
ture of  the  Gothic  element,  and  'the  adoption  of 
the  pointed  arch,  gave  place  to  fresco-paintings. 
The  constant  use  of  the  Apse  (q.  v.)  is,  after 
the  cupola,  perhaps  their  most  marked  feature.. 
The  following  division  into  periods,  though,  like 
most  divisions  of  the  kind,  somewhat  arbitrary, 
has  the  authority  of  M.  Couohaud,  an  eminent' 
French  architect,  in  its  favour,  and  is,  apparently, 
adopted  by  Patrker:  1.  Prom  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino to  the  middle  of  the  6th  c. ;  2.  From 
the  beginning 'of  Justinian's  reign  down  to  the 
I'lth '  c,  which  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the 
existing  buildings  of  the  pare  Byzantine  type ; 
3.  From  the  Hth  o.  to  the  conquest  of  Greece  by 
the  Turks,  when  the  influence  of  the  Venetian 
conquests  is_  apparent  in  the  intermixture  of  Italian 
and  Gothic  details,  and  characteristics. 

Byzantine  ^SouiPTtrRE.  When  contrasted  with 
the  ignoble,  tasteless,  and  meaningless  productions 
of  the  later  plastic  art  of  Rome,  that  of  Constan- 
tinopler  claims  both  admiration  and  respect.  The 
figures  are  not  deficient  in  dignity  either  in 
form  or  in  attitude,  and  a  deeply  Christian  spirit  is! 
traceable  both  in  their  general  conception,  and  in 
their  rich  and  significant  symbolical  accompani-' 
ments.  In  sculpture,  as  in  architecture,  the  pecu- 
liar Byzantine  type  first  exhibits  itself  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  Alongside  of 
immistalcable  reminiscences  of  the  antique,  it  exhi- 
bits characteristics  which  are  as  unquestionably 
oriental.  The  figures  are  positively  laden,  not  ■with 
drapery  alone,  but  with  costume,  which  obscures 
the  nobler  and  freer  lines  in  which  the  ancients 


delighted.  The  execution  is  careful,  even  painful. 
AH  this  becomes  more  and  more  the  case  as  we 
advance  in  the  order  of  time,  the  earliest  Christian 
works,  and  those  immediately  suggested  by  the 
antique,  exhibiting  such  faults  on^''  to  a  limited 
extent.  Bown  to  the  12th  c,  the  defects  which  we 
have  described  were  the  worst  which  could  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  B.  sculpture,  and  it  is  scarcely  earlier 
than  the  13th  c.  that  it  assumes  that  mummy-like 
aspect  by  which  it  is  iboo  generally  known.  The  art 
of  carving  in  ivory  was  practised  with  great  success 
at  Constantinople,  and  in  the  examples  of  it  which 
remain,  the  gradual  decline — the  bekwmbing  process, 
as  it  has  been  aptly  called — may  be  traced  with  great 
distinctness.  Of  this  species  of  work,  in  its  earlier 
and  better  time,  a  fine  specimen  in  alto-rilievo  of 
the  'forty  saints'  may  be  seen  ia  the  museum  at 
Berlin.  The  decorations  of  the  churches,  and  of  the 
sacred  vessels  used  in  the  service  of  the  altar,  formed 
no  insignificant  objects  of  art  in  the  better  Byzap- 
tine  period.  Cups,  plates,  lamps,  candlesticks, 
crosses,  and  the  like,  were  either  of  gold  or  silver, 
and  frequently  adorned  with  jewels;  whilst  the 
altar  itseK,  the  chancel,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
interior  of  the  church,  were  covered  with  precious 
metals,  the  panels  being  adorned  'with  mosaics  or 
frescoes.  ■ 

Byzaktine  Painting.  The  same  characteristics 
which  we  have  ascribed  to  the  sculpture  belonged 
to  tjie  pictorial  efforts  of  the  artists  of  Byzantium, 
and  of  the  neighbouring  countries  who  were  mostly 
their  imitators.  The  execution  was  careful  and 
anxious  rather  than  skilful,  and  such  skiU  as 
still  remained  was  exhibited  in  the  mechanical 
perfection  -with  which  the  gUding  of  the  back- 
grounds and  other  details  were  managed.  Of  B. 
pictures,  the  best  existing  specimens  are  to  be  found 
ia  Italy,  and  belong  especially  to  the  school  of 
Sienna.  The  picture  of  the  Virgiii  in  the  church 
of  St  Domen^co  at  Sienna  by  Guido,  bearing  date 
1221,  deserves  special  mention.  Much  la.boiir  was 
expended  on  the  .illuminktion  of  MSS.  of  .the  Scrip- 
tures, and  of  these  raany  beautiful  examples,  as 
fresh  as  when  they  were  painted,  may  be  seen  in 
most  of  the  larger  public  libraries  of  Europe.  The 
chief  interest  attaching  to  B.  painting  consists  in 
the  parental  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  the  art  of 
Italy.  Cimabiie  inay  be  regarded  as  its  immediate 
heir;  and  in  the  works  of  Giotto,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Pietro ,  Perugino,  and  even  of  Raphael  in  his  earlier 
time,  the  traces  of  the  inheritance  ai-e  quite  unmis- 
takable. '  See  PiiimNO. 

BYZA'NTINE  'BMPIREj  also  styled  the  East 
Roman,  Eastern,  or  Greek  Empire,  was  founded  in 
395  A.  D.,  when  Theodosius  the  Great,  at  his  death, 
divided  the  Roman  empire  between  his  two  sons, 
Arcadius  aind  Honorius.  The  former,  a  weak  and 
luxurious  character,  was  made  emperor  of  tho 
eastern  division,  formerly  included  under  the  pre- 
fectures of  the  East  and  of  Illyricum— namely,  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  ajid  Pontus,  stretching  along  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  in  Asia ;  Egypt  in  Africa ;  and 
Thrace,  Moesia  (now  Bulgaria),  Macedonia,  Greece,  and 
Crete  in  Europe.  Arcadius  left  the  government  of  the 
empire  in  the  hands  of  his  minister,  Rufiuus,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  and  after- 
wards to  Gainas,  the  murderer  of  Rufinus.  Gainas 
fell  by  his  ambition  in  401,  and  the  shameless  .and 
avaricious  Empress  Eudoxia  ruled  Until  the  time  of 
her  death,  404.  See  Arcadius.  After  Theodosius  II., 
a  minor,  under  the  guidance  of  the  prefect 
Prsetorio  i  Aiithemius,  had  held  the  reins  during 
six  years,  he  resigned  the  government  in  favour  of 
his  sister  Pulcheria  (Augusta),  who  ruled  powerfully 
while  her  brother  was  kept  apart  from  all  state 
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aflfairs.  Western  Illyria  (oomprehendms  Pannonia, 
Dalmatia,  and  Norictun)  was  ceded  to  ttie  Eastern 
empire  by  the  Koman  emperor,  Valentinian,  III.; 
and  after  several  -victories  acliieved  by  the  Byzan- 
tine general,  Ardaburius,  over  the  Persians,  a  part 
of  Aimenia  was  also  annexed.  But,  nevertheless, 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  could  only  be  secured  from 
the  destructive  conquests  of  Attila  by  the  payment 
of  tribute.  After  the  death  of  Theodosius  II., 
Pulcheria  married  the  senator  Marcianus  (450 — 457), 
whose  firmness  repelled  the  invasions  of  Attila.  Mar- 
cianus was  followed  by  Leo  I.,  sumamed  MaceUa 
(the  Butcher),  a  Thracian  of  low  birth,  but  elevated 
to  the  throne  by  the  commander-in-chief,  Aspar, 
who,  being  himself  an  Arian,  would  not  venture  to 
encounter  the  perils  that  sovereignty  might  have 
entailed  on  one  of  his  religious  views.  Leo  II., 
grandson  of  the  former,  succeeded,  but  died  after  a 
few  mouths,  in  consequence  of  which  the  crown 
came  into  the  possession  of  his  father,-  Zeno  (474 — 
491),  who  was  banished  by  Basihscus  (475),  but 
who  re-ascended  the  throne  in  477.  Though  a  weak 
and  unpopular  ruler,  he  contrived  to  retain  his 
power  in  spite  of  several  serious  revolts.  The 
mtemal  distraction  of  the  empire,  to  which,  as  at 
other  times,  religious  strifes  added  considerably, 
increased  greatly  during  the  reign  of  Zeno,  and  the 
invasions  of  the  Goths  were  prevented  only  by  gifts 
and  stratagems.  Ariadne,  widow  of  Zeno,  by  her 
second  marriage,  raised  the  courtier  Silentiarius  to 
the  throne  under  the  title  Anastasius  I.  (491 — 518). 
By  the  help  of  the  Goths,  this  monarch  over- 
threw, after  a  six  years'  contest,  the  robber  tribes 
of  Mount  Taurus.  A  new  enemy,  however,  now 
appeared  on  the  Danube  in  the  Bulgarians,  against 
whose  desolating  raids  Anastasius  built  the  Long 
Wall,  to  protect  the  peninsula  on  which  Constan- 
tinople lies.  The  war  with  the  Persians  also  broke 
out  anew  during  his  reign,  and  religious  tumults 
often  purpled  the  streets  of  Constantinople  itself.' 
After  his  death,  the  army  raised  Justinus  I.  to  the 
throne.  He  maintained  his  position  mainly  through 
the  favour  of  the  clergy,  whom  he  had  conciliated 
by  his  severe  persecution  of  heretics. 

His  nephew,  Justinian  (q.  v.),  succeeded  (527 — 
565),  and  became  celebrated  by  his  code  of  laws, 
and  by  the  victories  of  his  OTeat  generals,  Belisarius 
(q.  V.)  andNarses  (q.  v.).  But  the  rapid  decline  of 
the  empire  after  his  death  shewed  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  give  it  any  internal  consolidation  or 
vitality.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Justinian  that 
those  pestilent  contests  of  the  Blues  and  Wlites 
against  the  Greens  and  Reds  (political  factions  so 
named  from-  the  colours  respectively  worn)  iirst 
attained  any  consequence ;  and  though  the  first  dis- 
turbance was  terribly  chastised  by  Belisarius  in  532, 
they  continued  to  distract  the  capital  periodically 
down  to  the  7th  century.  Justin  II.  (565 — 578),  a 
weak  man,  governed  by  his  wife,  Sophia,  yielded  a 
part  of  Italy  to  the  Longobards,  was  unsuccessful 
against  the  Persians,  allowed  the  Avari  to  plunder 
the  Danubian  provinces,  and  ultimately  became 
insane  through  vexation  and  anxiety.  Tiberius,  the 
captain  of  the  guard,  was  then  made  regent,  and 
after  the  death  of  Justin  II.,  received  the  imperial 
dignity.  He  ruled  with  mildness  and  prudence 
(578 — 582),  purchased  a  peace  with  the  Avari,  con- 
cluded the  war  with  Persia,  and  left  as  his  successor 
the  commander-in-chief,  Maurioius,  who  reigned 
from  582  to  602.  Having  replaced  on  the  throne 
the  Persian  king,  Kdsroes  11.,  who  had  been  banished 
by  his  subjects,  he  thus  secured  the  peace  of  his 
eastern  frontiers;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  war 
against  the  Avari  did  not  prosper.  His  niggardly 
treatment  of  the  army  caused  a  military  insurrec- 
tion, in  which  he  was  slain  along  with  his  son ;  and 
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Phooas,  one  of  his  generals,  was  elevated  to  the 
throne.  Phocas  proved  a  bad  ruler.  Through  his 
monstrous  vices,  tyranny,  and  incapacity  for  govern- 
ment, the  empire  lapsed  into  stiU  deeper  anarchy. 
Suddenly,  however,  a  deliverer  appeared  in  the 
person  of  HeracHus  (q.'v.),  son  of  the  exarch  or 
governor-general  of  Africa,  who  headed  a  conspiracy, 
marched  to  Constantinople,  overthrew  the  tyrant, 
and  ascended  the  throne,  610.  But  great  as  was 
the  genius  of  HeracHus,  he  had  to  submit  to  twelve 
years  of  defeat  before  he  could  organise  and  dis- 
cipline a  victorious  army.  In  622,  he  opened  those 
magnificent  campaigns  in  which  the  power  of  Persia 
was  crushed,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Gibbon, 
were  equal  to  those  of  Scipio  or  HannibaL  He 
hved,  however,  to  see  more  formidable  foes  in  the 
Arabs,  who,  inspired  by  fanatic  zeal,  and  led  by  the 
Calif  Omar,  captured,  during  635 — 641,  the  countries 
on  the  Euphrates,  with  Syria,  Judsea,  and  Egypt. 
The  power  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  demanded  to 
resist  the  Arabian  invasions,  was  miserably  divided 
and  weakened  by  their  unending  religious  quarrels, 
especially  the  controversy  of  the  Orthodox  against 
the  Monothelites  (q.  v.).  The  empire  was  breaking 
asunder,  and  HeracHus,  now  worn  out  with  the 
fatigues  of  war,  had  abandoned  his  enfeebled  senses 
to  pleasure,  and  his  enfeebled  intellect  to  theological 
discussions.  He  died  in  641.  Constantino  III.,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  Herachus,  also  died  soon  after, 
and  was  followed  by  Heracleonas,  who  lost  the 
crown,  and  was  mutilated  in  an  insurrection.  The 
next  ruler  was  Oonstans,  son  of  Constantine  IH., 
who  ruled  from  642  to  668,  made  himself  odious  by 
cruelty,  and  perished  in  an  insurrection.  His  son, 
Constantine  IV.,  Pogonatus  (668 — 685),  enforced  a 
treaty  of  peace  on  the  invading  Arabs  (675)  by  his 
successful  use  of  the  Greek  fire  in  warfare.  On 
the  other  side,  he  was  compelled  to  pay  tribute  in 
680  to  the  Bulgarians,  who  had  established  them- 
selves in  ancient  Moesia.  Justinian  II.  (685 — 711), 
son  and  successor  of  Pogonatus,  was  victorious  in 
war  against  the  Monothehte  Maronites;  but  was 
defeated  by  the  Bulgarians  (688),  and  by  the  Arabs 
(692).  His  cruelty  caused  an  insurrection,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Leontius,  who,  in  695, 
deposed  him,  cut  oflf  his  nose  (hence  his  surname 
Jihinotmetus),  and  banished  bim  to  the  Tauric 
Chersonese ;  in  705,  he  was  restored  to  the  throne, 
but  adversity  had  taught  biin  no  wisdom.  A  part  ' 
of  his  subjects  revolted,  and  the  king,  abandoned 
by  his  army  and  by  the  Bulgarians,  was  assassin- 
ated in  711.  With  him  the  dynasly  of  Heraclius 
expired. 

Philippicus  Bardanes  (the  leader  of  the  last 
insm-rection  against  Justinian  II.)  was  next  raised  to 
the  throne  (711);  but  having  made  himself  odious 
by  favouring  the  metaphysical  tenets  of  the  Mono- 
thelites, he  was  deposed,  and  brutally  deprived 
of  eyesight  (713).  His  successor,  Anastasius  II., 
prudently  screened  himself  from  a  mutinous  army 
by  retiring  into  a  monastery  (716),  and  left  the 
crown  to  Theodosius  III.,  who  abdicated  in  717, 
when  Leo,  the  Isaurian,  and  general  of  the  army 
of  the  East,  did  not  recognise  him,  and  marched 
with  hostile  intent  to  Constantinople.  Leo  (q.  v.) 
himself  ascended  the  throne  in  717,  and  drove  baoK 
the  Arabs  from  Constantinople,  but  unhappily  gave 
occasion,  in  726,  for  that  contest  concerning  the 
worship  of  images,  which  rent  the  empire  for  more 
than  a  century.  In  728,  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna 
was  lost,  and  the  eastern  provinces  became  the  prey 
of  the  Arabs,  over  whom,  however,  he  won  a  great 
victory  in  Phrygia.  He  died  in  741.  Constantine  V. 
(741 — 775),  son  of  Leo  III.,  on  account  of  his 
zeal  as  an  iconoclast,  was  hated  by  the  monks, 
who  gave  him  the  surname  '  Copronymos,'  because 
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(according  to  their  malicious  and  uncleanly  staite- 
ment)  he  nad  polluted  the  font  at  his  baptism.  He 
■was  a  brave  ruler,  recovered  from  the  Arabs  parts 
of  Syria  and  Armenia,  and  ultimately  defeated  the 
Bulgarians,  against  whom  he  had  long  been  unsuc- 
cessful. His  son,  Loo  IV.  (773 — 780),  was  a  mild 
ruler;  but  by  the  ability  of  hia  generals,  he  made 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire  secure  against  the 
Arabs.  After  him,  Constantine  VI.  ascended  the 
throne  under  the  guardianship  of  his  ambitious 
mother,  Irene  (q.  v.),  who  raised  a  powerful  party 
in  favour  of  image-worship.  ,  Constantine  having 
made  an  attempt  to  liberate  himself  from  the  influ- 
ence of  his  mother  and  her  paramour,  Stauratius, 
Irene  barbarously  caused  her  own  son  to  be  blinded 
(797).  He  died  soon  after  this  atrocity;  and  Irene, 
who  had  boldly  conceived  the  design  of  marry- 
ing the  Emperor  Chaorlemagne,  and  thus  uniting 
the  east  and  west  of  Europe  in  one  vast  realm, 
excited  the  opposition  which,  in  802,  riaced  her 
treasiu-er,  Nicephorus,  on  the  throne.  Irene  was 
banished  to  Lesbos,  where  she  died  in  803.  Niogph- 
orus,  who  feU  in  battle  against  the  Bulgarians 
(811),  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Stauratius,  who 
soon  yielded  the  throne  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Michael  I.,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the 
Armenian  general,  Leo  V.,  a  powerful  ruler,  ^cho 
conquered  the  Bulgarians,  but  fell  (820)  in  a  con- 
spiracy excited'  by  his  zeal  against  image- worship. 
Michael  II.,  the  Stammerer,  was  raised  from  a 
dungeon  to  the  throne,  and  ruled  until  829.  In  his 
reign,  Crete  and  Sicily  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs.  Under  the  rule  of  his  son,  Theophilus,  who 
is  praised  by  the  Byzantine  hbtorians  for  his  love 
of  justice  (829—842),  the  general,  Manuel,  gained 
some  indecisive  victories  over  the  Arabs.  Theodora, 
widow  of  Theophilus,  and  guardian  of  Michael  III. 
(842—867),  brought  the  controversy  about  images 
to  a  close  at  the  council  of  Nicsea  (842),  when 
the  worship  of  these  was  fully  sanctioned  and 
re-introduced.  During  this  reign,  the  government 
busied  itself  in  the  persecution  of  the  Paulicians 
(q.  v.),  while  the  Arabs  devastated  the  Asiatic 
provinces.  Theodora,  having  been  banished  to  a 
convent  by  her  son,  the  government  was  for  some  time 
held  by  Bardas,  uncle  of  Michael  III.,  and  after  his 
assassination,  by  BasUiua  I.,  the  Macedonian,,  who 
caused  Michael  to  be  put  to  death,  and  ijitei^ardB 
ruled  ably  from  867  to  886.  But  though  on  the 
whole  successful  against  the  Arabs,,  the  latter  con- 
trived to  make  themselves  masters  of  Syracuse.  His 
dynasty  (the  Macedonian)  maintained  itself  oj;i  the 
Byzantine  throne,  with  some  few  interruptions,  until 
1056.  The  reign  of  his  son,  Leo  VL,  the  Philosopher, 
(886 — 912),  was  not  prosperous.  The  uiroai  of  the 
Bulgarians  and  of  the  Arabs,  who,  in  904,  plun- 
dered Thessalonica,  continued  to  increase  during  the 
government  of  his  son,  Constaintine  VII.,  Porphyrg- 

fenituB,  who  ruled  mildly  but  feebly  (912^959). 
Fnder  his  son,  the  dissolute  Romanus  II.  (959—963), 
Crete  was  retaken  from  the  Ar^bs  by  the  vigour  of 
his  general,  Nicephorus  Phocas,  who,  on  the  death 
of  the  emperor,  married  his  widow,  Theophania. 
She,  however,  caused  him  to  be  murdered  in  ,969,  as 
she  wished  to  marry  John  Tziiniskes,  who  nied 
till  976,  and,  like  his  predecessor,  was  victpripus 
against  the  Arabs  and  Bulgarians,  as  also  the 
Russians,  who  about  this  time  began  to  emerge 
from  obscurity  as  an  enemy  of  the  Byzantine 
power.  His  successor,  Basiliua  II.  (976 — 1025),  the 
son  of  Romanus,  conquered  the  Bulgarian  kingdom, 
and  attached  it  as  a  province  to  the  empire,  which 
it  remained  till  1186,  when  it  again  became  inde- 
pendent. His  brother,  Constantme  VIII.  (1025 — 
1028),  did  not  resemble  him.  Romanus  III,  next 
ascended  the  throne,  but  was  assassinated  by  his 


wife,  Zofi,  a  profligate  but  crafty  princess,  who 
raised  successively  to  the  imperial  dignity  Michael 
IV.  (1034),  Michael  V.  (1041),  and  Constantine  IX. 
(1042).  Meanwhile,  Russians  and  Arabs  devastated 
the  realm,  In  Asia,  the  Seljuli  Turks  proved 
dangerous  enemies ;  while  in  Lower  Italy,  the 
Normans  narrowed  the  Byzantine  power  to  the 
possession  of  Otranto.  After  Constantino's  death 
m  1054,  Theodora,  sister  of  Zoe,  was  elected 
empress ;  and  on  her  d^ath  in  1056,  Michael  VI., 
who  was  deposed  by  Isaac  I.,  Comnenus. 

With  Isaac  I.,  Comnenus,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  1057,  the  dynasty  of  the  Comnenian 
emperors  began,  He  retired  to  a  monastery  (1059), 
and  was  succeeded  by  Constantino  X.,  whose 
widow,  Eudocia,  married  Romanus  IV.,  and  raised 
him  to  the  throne.  Romanus  was  deposed  in 
1071  by  Michael  VII.  (son  of  Constantine  A.),  who, 
in  his  turn,  was  dethroned  by  Nioephorus  III. 
(1078),  who  reigned  until  1081,  when  he  was 
deposed  by  Alexius  I.,  Comnenus  (q.  v.),  (1081 — 
1118).  This  last  reign  was  marked  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Crusades.  The  successors  of 
Alexius — his  son,  Kalo-Joarmes  (1118 — 1143),  and 
Manuel  I.  (1143 — 1180) — were  able  rulers,  and 
yiptopious  in  their  engagements  with  the  Turks. 
Manuel's  son,  Alexius  II.,  was  murdered  by  his 
guardian,  Andrpnicus  (grandson  of  Alexius  I.),  who 
raised  himself  to  the  throne.  He  was  the  last 
prinpe  of  the  Comnenian  dynasty,  and  fell  in  an 
inaurreotiou  excited  by  his  own  cruelty,  1185. 

After  the  first  turbulent  reign  of  Isaac  II., 
who  was  blinded  and  deposed  by  his  brother, 
Alexius  III.,  who  took  the  surname  of  Com- 
nenus in  1195,  the  Crusaders  restored  Isaac  to 
the  throne  (1203),  and  also  crowned  his  sou 
Alexius  rV. ;  but  the  restless  citizens  of  Constanti- 
nople elected  Nicolas  Kanabns,  who  took  the  title 
of  Alexius  v.,  and  pursuing  the  usual  bloody 
course,  put  his  predecessor  to  death. 

In  1204,  the  French  and  the  Venetians  (coUec- 
tiyely  named  Latins)  advanced  on  Constantinople, 
and  captured  the  city,  April  12,  having  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  European  provinces. 
The  whole  was  divided  into  four  parts,  of  which 
the  first,  including  the  metropohs,  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Baldwin,  Count  of  Elanders,  who  was  made 
eniperor,  and  to  whom  the  other  participants  in  the 
expedition  did  fealty  for  their  respective  shares. 
The  -Venetians  obtained  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic 
and  .^gean  seas,  a  part  of  the  Morea,  and  several 
islands ;  Bonif  aoius,  Coimt  of  Montf  errat,  Macedonia 
and  part  of  Greece ;  several  dukedoms,  qouutships, 
&o.,  were  also  established  at  Athens,  PhilippopoEs, 
and  other  places  for  French  knights;  whUe  a 
nmnber  of  Greek  princes,  both  on  the  mainland 
and  ,ia  the  islands,  maintained  their  independence. 
In  the  west  of  Asia  Minor,  Theodorus  Lascaris, 
who  had  been  elected  emperor  at  Constantinople, 
formally  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to 
NioEea ;  and  finally,  in  the  north-east  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  governor  of  the  province  of  Colchis,  Alexius 
pomnenus,  ruled  at  Trebizond  with  absolute  author- 
ity; while  one  of  his  successors,  John  Comnenus, 
even  assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  At  Con- 
stantinople, neither  Baldwin  nor  his  successors 
could  strengthen  the  sinking  empire.  Baldwin 
himself  died  (1206)  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bulgarians.  After  him  came  his  brother  Henry, 
whp  ruled  bravely  and  vidsely  till  1216.  For  the 
next  four  .years,  the  empire  was  actually  without 
a  ruler,  and  a  prey  to  utter  anarchy.  In  1221, 
Robert,  son  of  Reter,  Count  of  Auxerre  and  Cour- 
tenay,  came  to  the  throne;  and  was  succeeded 'by 

John  of  Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem  (1228 

1237) ;  and  thp  latter  by  Baldwin  U.  (1237—1261). 
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During  these  reigns,  a  great  part  of  the  empire  was 
seized  by  John  Vatazes,  successor  of  Theodorus 
Lascaris  of  Niosea  (1222—1255).  This  ruler  was 
followed  in  Niosea  by  Theodorus  II.  (1255 — 1259), 
whose  son,  Johannes,  during  hia  minority,  was 
superseded  by  Michael  VIII.,  Palseologus,  who,  by 
the  help  of  the  Genoese,  captured  Constantinople 
(July  25,  1261),  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Latin 
dynasty;  though  some  few  Latin  principalities 
maintained  themselves  till  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine 
empire. 

Michael,  the  first  of  the  Palseologi,  a  powerful 
prince,  really  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  realm; 
but  by  his  unhappy  attempt  to  imite  the  Greek 
Church  with  the  Latin,  from  which  it  had  deci- 
sively separated  (1054),  he  gave  great  offence  to 
the  clergy  and  the  people.  His  son,  Andronicua  II., 
who  came  to  the  throne,  1282,  re-established  the 
Greek  ritual.  After  the  death  of  his  son  and 
co-regent,  Michael  IX.  (1320),  Andronicus  II.  was 
compelled  to  divide  the  throne  with  his  grandson, 
Andronicus  III.,  who  became  sole  emperor,  1328. 
This  monarch  uhsuocessfuUy  opposed  the  Turks; 
who  took  Nioasa  and  Nioomedia  in  1339,  and  wasted 
the  European  coasts.^  He  died  in  1341.  Under  hia 
son,  Johannes  V.,  the  Turks  first  gained  a  firm 
footing  in  the  European  provinces,  and  spread  them- 
selves from  Gallipoli  (which  they  captured  in  1357) 
over  other  diatrieta.  Sultan  Murad  took  Adrianople, 
1361,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  government.  He  and 
his  follower,  Bajazet,  conquered  all  the  Byzantine 
territories  aa  far  aa  Conatantinople.  Manuel  II., 
son  and  auccessor  of  Johannes,  was  besieged  in 
Constantinople  by  Bajazet,  who  defeated  an  army 
imder  Sigismund  of  Hungary,  at  Nicopolis,  in  1396, 
and  compelled  the  Byzantine  monarch  to  cede 
to  the  Turks  one  of  the  main  streets  of  the  city, 
which  was  saved  from  capture  only  by  Timur's 
incursions  into  the  Turkish  territories,  1402.  By 
this  diversion  Manuel  recovered  some  portion  of 
the  Byzantine  provinces ;  but  made  so  little  use  of 
the  occasion,  that,  in  1422,  the  metropolis  was  again 
besieged  by  Murad  II.,  who,  after  he  had  over- 
thrown the  force  sent  to  aid  the  emperor  by 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary,  at  the  battle  of  Varna, 
made  Constantinople,  in  1444,  the  limit  of  the 
domains  of  Johannes  VI.,  son  of  Manuel,  and 
compelled  liim  to  pay  tribute.  Constantino,  XL, 
brother  of  Johannes,  bravely  but  fruitlessly  con- 
tended against  the  overwhelming  Turkish  forces, 
and  fell  heroically  in  the  defence  of  Constantinople, 
which  was  captured  by  Mohammed  II.,  May  29, 
1453,  when  the  B.  E.  was  brought  to  a  close.  The 
petty  Latin  princes  who  existed  here  and  there  in 
Greece,  and  the  despots,  Demetrius  and  Thomas, 
who  ruled  in  the  Morea,  were  subdued  by 
Mohammed  in  1460 ;  while  David,  a  member  of  the 
Comnenian  dynasty,  the  last  emperor  of  Trebizond, 
submitted  in  1461. 

It  is  almost  superfluous,  after  this  painful  and 
bloody  record  of  dynastic  crimes  and  tumults, 
continuing  century  after  century  for  upwards  of  a 
thousand  years,  to  affirm  that  the  history  of  the 
world  never  witnessed  so  miserable  and  degraded  a 
caricature  of  imperial  government  aa  the  B.  E. 
affords,  or  to  express  the  conviction,  that  nature  was 
sternly  satisfied  to  behold  it  finally  swept  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  even  by  the  hands  of  barbarous 
Turks. 

The  constitution  of  the  B.  E.  was  founded 
on  the  institutions  of  Diopletian  and  Constantino 
the  Great,  and  was  purely  despotic.  The  empe- 
rors, who  were  consecrated  by  the  Patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  claimed,  as  the  true  descendants 
of  the  Caesars,  a  sovereignty  over  the  West  aa  well 
as  the  East,  and  styled  themselves  '  rulers  of  the 
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Romans,'  even  after  Charlemagne  had  founded 
a  new  dynasty.  Though  great,  influence  was  at 
various  times  exercised  by  the  clergy  as  weU  as  by 
women,  courtiers,  and  ministers,  the  emperors  were 
pure  autocrats,  having  supreme  power  in  aU  depart- 
ments of  government,  and  being  themselves  superibr 
to  all  laws.  By  pompous  titles,  by  great  splendolu: 
of  costume,  and  by  a  strict  observance  of  an  elabor- 
ately minute  court  cereinonial,  as  well  as  by  the 
cruel  penalties  inflicted  for  any  inault  offered  to  the 
imperial  dignity,  or  to  the  dignity  of  the  emperor's 
relatives,  they  kept  themselves  sacredly  apart  from 
the  people.  Gradually  everything  disappeared  thai; 
might  hav6  been  a  check  upon  the  utter  despotism 
of  the  supreme  power.  As  early  as  the  6th  c,  the 
consulate  was  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  imperial 
honours,  while  the  traces  of  the  senate  which  Con- 
stantino had  established  at  Byzantium,  and  which 
was  composed  of  those  on  whom  the  emperor  had 
bestowed  the  dignity  of  patriciate,  as  well  as  the 
chartered  privileges  of  the  towns,  had  entirely 
vanished  in  the  10th  century.  The  privy  council, 
to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  state  was  intrusted, 
was  arbitrarily  chosen  by  the  emperor.  The  state- 
officials  were  very  numerous,  and  their  respective 
ranks  carefully  distinguished.  They  were  raised  far 
above  the  populace  by  titles  and  privileges,  but  were 
utterly  dependent  on  the  throne.  Among  these, 
the  Domestid  (including  many  eunuchs),  claimed  the 
highest  rank  as  immediate  attendants  on  the 
emperor.  The  rank  of  the  Curopalates,  who  had 
charge  of  the  four  chief  imperial  palaces,  became,  in 
course  of  time,  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Protovesti- 
arius,  who  was  invested  with  the  highest  dignity 
of  aU.  The  Domestioi  were  made  commanders-in- 
chief  of  the  army.  Among  them,  the  Domesticus  of 
the  East  (styled,  par  excellence,  Megadomesticus)  held 
the  highest  rank,  and  finally,  under  the  Palseologi, 
was  considered  the  first  civil  and  military  officer 
of  the  realm.  The  provinces  were  ruled  by 
governors  bound  to  contribute  certain  sums  to  the 
royal  revenue,  which  gave  rise  to  oppressive  exac- 
tions. No  distinction  was  made  between  the  state- 
revenue  and  the  privy-purse.  For  military  service, 
the  land  was  divided  into  districts  ( Themata) ;  and 
the  army,  down  to  the  later  times,  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  foreign  mercenary  troops,  the  imperial 
body-guard,  or  Spatharii,  who  were  mainly  Ger- 
mans, holding  the  highest  rank.  The  admiral  of 
the  fleet  was  styled  Megas  Diix.  In  the  midst 
of  constant  internal  and  external  disturbances, 
the  administration  of  justice  was  grossly  neglected 
and  abused,  though  Justinian  and  other  emperors 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  establish  just  laws. 

BYZA'NTINE  HISTORIANS  are  those  Greek 
writers  who  have  handled  the  history  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire.  They  are  divided  into- three  classes — 
1.  Those  whose  works  refer  exclusively  to  Byzantine 
history;  2.  Those  who  prof  essedly  occupy  themselves 
with  universal  history,  but  at  the  same  time  treat 
Byzantine  history  at  disproportionate  length ;  3. 
Those  who  write  on  Byzantine  customs,  antiquities, 
architecture,  &c.  The  B.  H.  are  far  from  faultless, 
yet,  as  they  are  the  only  sources  of  information 
regarding  the  vast  empire  of  the  East,  they  are 
invaluable  to  us.  The  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive among  them,  however,  are  those  who  confine 
their  attention  to  a  limited  number  of  years,  and 
to  the  events  which  transpired  imder  their  own 
observation,  or  in  which  they  took  part.  The 
principal  B.  H.  were  collected  and  pubHshed  at 
Paris  in  36  vols.,  with  Latin  translations  under  the 
editorship  of  P.  Philippe  Labbg,  a,  Jesuit  and  his 
successors  (1648 — 1711).  This  magnificent  collec- 
tion was  reprinted,  with  additions,  at  Venice,  1727 
—1733.    In  1828,  Niebuhr,  assisted  by  Bekker,  the 
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two  Bindorfs,  Sohopen,  Meineoke,  and  Laohmann, 
began  a  new  Corpus  Scriptorum  Historice  ByzamMmx, 
of  whioh  many  volumea  have  already  appeared. 

BYZA'KTINES,  in  Numismatics,  is  tlae  teVm 
appKed  to  goiiis  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  Byzan- 
tine coins  are  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze ;  bear 
impressions  distinpt  from  those  of  the  earlier  Eoman 
coins ;  and  were  copied  in  several  countries  where 
the  Byzantine  standard  was  adopted.  ,  The  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  Eastern  empire  Served 
to  distribute  its  coinage  over  almost  all  the  then 
known  world.  It  was  current  in  India,  as  well 
as  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Recently,  an  increased 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  study  of  Byzantine 
coins  as  aids  to  history. — Saulcy,  Essai  de  Olassi- 
fication  de  Suites  Monitaires  Byzantines  (Metz, 
1S36).  , 

BYZA'NTIUM,  a  city  which  stood  on  the 
Thracian  Bosporus,  was  first  founded  by  emigrants 
from  Megara  in  667  b.  c,  and  rapidly  rose  to  import- 
ance as  a  seat  of  commerce.  '  Its  position  was  at 
once  secure  and  enchanting ;  it  commanded  the 
shores  of  Europe  and  Asia,  had  mamifioent  facili- 
ties for  trade,  and.  was  also  encircled  with  rich, 
picturesque,  and  varied  Scenery.  After  a  time  of 
subjugation  under  Darius  Hystaspes,  B.  was  hber- 
ated  from  the  Persian  yoke  by  Bausaniasi  Along 
with  other  Grecian  seaports,  B.  revolted  from 
Athens  in  440  B.  c,  but  was  captured  by  Alcibiades 
(408).     Lysander   recovered  it  for   the   Lacedse- 


monians  in  405.  Shortly  afterwards,  it  renewed 
its  alliance  with  Athens,  and>  in  390,  Thrasybulua 
altered  its  form  of  government  from  an  oligarchy 
into  a  democracy.  When  Athens  again  acquired 
a  dangerous  importance  as  a  naval  power,  B.,  in 
356,  leagued  itself  with  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  King 
Mausolus  II.  of  Caria,  and  crippled  the  trade  of  the 
former  city;  with  which,  however,  it  again  formed 
an  alliance,  through  the  influence  of  Demosthenes, 
in  opposition  to  Philip  of  Maoedon,  who,  in  341 
— 340  B.  a,  vainly  besieged  Byzantium.  Under 
Alexander  the  Great,  B.  retained  a  certain  degree 
of  indeperidence.  Por  some  time,  B.  was  tributary 
to  the  Gauls,  who  settled  in  Thrace,  after  the  death 
of  Brennus  (280  B.  c).  After  the  second  Punic  war, 
when  the  Romans  began  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
Grecian  and  Asiatic  cities,  B.  attached  itself  to  Rome, 
and,  retaining  almost  entire  its  former  liberties, 
maintained  also  its  commercial  importance.  In  the 
civil  war  between  Septimius  Severus  and  Pescennius 
Niger,  B.  sided  with  the  latter.  It  was  therefore 
besieged  by  Severus,  and,  after  a  brave  defence  of 
three  years'  duration,  was  captured  in  196  A.  D.,  and 
reduced  to  ruin,  Severus,  repenting  of  the  desola- 
tion which  he  had  made,  rebuilt  a  part  of  the  city 
under  the  name  of  Augusta  Antonina,  and  orna- 
mented it  with  baths,  porticos,  &c.  Caracalla 
restored  to  the  inhabitants  their  ancient  privileges; 
and,  in  330  A.  d.,  under  the  name  of  New  Rome  or 
Constantinople,  it  was  made  the  metropoUa  of  the 
I  Eoman  empire.    See  Coxstantihople. 
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'  THE  third  letter  in  all  the  alpha- 
beta  derived  from  the  Koman.  It 
corresponds  in  place  to  the  Greek 
gamma  (r),  and  had  originally  the 
same  sound — viz.,  that  p£  g  in 
I  gun;  as  is  expressly  recorded,  and 
as  is  proved  by  very  old  inscrip- 
tions, on  which  we  read  leciones,  lece,  for  what 
'  were  afterwards  written  legiones,  lege.  This 
medial  or  flat  guttural  sound  of  c  was  at  an  early 
period  of  Eomaoa  history  lost  in  the  sharp  g\ittural 
or  A-soimd  {see  Alphabet),  and  this  continued  to  be 
the  pronunciation  of  the  letter  c  in  Latin  down  at 
least  to  the  8th  c.  of  the  Christian  era,  not  only  in 
such  words  as  comes,  damo,  but  also  before  the 
vowels  e  and  i.  Such  Latin  words  as  Gicero,  feat, 
are  uniformly  represented  in  Greek  by  Kikero, 
pltehit;  and  ia  the  times  of  the  Empire,  the  Germans 
borrowed  Kaiser,  Tceller,  from  Gcesar,  cdlarium. 

It  seems  difficult,  at  first  sight,  to  accoimt  for  the 
same  letter  having  sounds  so  different  as  those 
heard  in  caU  and  m  civil  The  beginning  of  the 
transition  is  to  be  found  in  the  effect  produced  upon 
certain  consonants  by  their  standing  before  i 
followed  by  a  vowel.  Thus,  in  nation,  ti  has  the 
effect  of  sh;  and  out  of  diurnal  has  spnmg  journal. 
In  such  combinations,  i  is  originally  a  semivowel 
having  the  force  of  y,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  tyon, 
dyur,  pronounced  in  one  syllable,  cannot  but  slide 
into  the  sibilant  or  hissing  sounds  of  short,  jur.    A 

Erecisely  similar  effect  is  produced  on  the  4-sound 
efore  ia,  iu,  io;  in  Lucius,  Porcia,  or  rather 
Lukyus,  Porkya,  hy  tends  to  slide  into  a  hissing 
sound  similar  to  that  of  ty  and  dy.  This  tendency 
shewed  itself  early  in  the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  in  the 
vulgar  Latin  of  later  ages,  and  in  the  Komanic 
tongues  that  sprang  out  of  it,  it  fuUy  developed 
itself,  so  that  the  Italian  came  to  pronounce  LvxAa 
as  if  written  Lutshia.  Combinations  like  ceo,  cea, 
are  little  different  from  do  and  cia,  and  would 
naturally  follow  the  same  course ;  and  the  s  sound 
being  once  associated  with  the  letter  c  in  these 
positions,  was  gradually  extended  to  it  in  oases 
where  the  e  or  i  was  not  followed  by  a  vowel. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  resembled  the  Roman, 
from  which  it  sprang,  in  having  no  k,  and  iu 
always  using  c  with  the  sound  of  h;  king  and 
keen  were  speUed  cyning  and  cene.  It  was  also  with- 
out g,  for  which  cw  was  used — quick  being  spelled 
cwic.  By  a  process  analogous  to  that  described 
above,  such  Anglo-Saxon  words  as  ceorl,  ceosan  (pro. 
kyorl,  hyosan),  became  transformed  into  the  English 
churl,  Aoose.  And  this  suggests  a  natural  explana- 
tion of  the  multitude  of  cases  where  the  c  of  the 
Latin  has  been  transformed  into  ch  in  French,  and 
has  passed  in  this  form  into  English — e.  g.,  Lat. 
caput,  Er.  chef,^  Eng.  cliief;  Lat.  caminus,  Eng. 
chimney;  Lat.  carmen,  Eng.  charm.  For  as  the 
Anglo-Saxons  turned  the  karl  or  kmi  of  the  other 
Gowiic  nations  into  hym'l,  so  doubtless  the  Roman- 
ised Gauls  corrupted  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Latin  camera,  for  example,  into  kyamera  (compare 
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Eng.  cart,  pro.  by  some  hyart),  which  would  then 
readily  slide  into  charribre. 

In  the  other  Germanic  alphabets,  which  were 
derived  partly  from  the  Roman  and  partly  from  the 
Greek,  the  Greek  kappa  or  A  is  used  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  c,  which,  in  German,  Swedish,  &c., 
appears  only  iu  words  borrowed  from  the  Romanic 
languages.    See  letter  K. 

In  modern  English,  c  is  pronounced  like  k  before 
the  vowels  a,  o,  u,  and  like  s  before  e,  i,  and  y;  and 
where  the  sharp  guttural  sound  has  to  be  represented 
before  e,  i,  and  y,  the  Germanic  k  has  superseded 
the  Anglo-Saxon  c,  as  in  king,  keen.  In  so  far  as 
mere  sound  is  concerned,  c  is  a  superfluous  letter 
iu  English ;  in  every  case  its  power  could  be  repre- 
sented either  by  k  or  .by  s.  In  the  correspondinjg 
words  of  the  several  Aryan  languages,  we  find  vari- 
ous substitutions  for  c,  thus:  Lat.  calamus,  Eng. 
halm  (stalk),  Rus.  soloma;  Lat.  cord-,  Eng.  heart, 
Rus.  serdtse;  Lat.  collum,  Ger.  hals  (neck) ;  Lat.  acer 
(sharp),  Fr.  aigre,  Eng.  eager;  Lat.  due-  (lead  or 
draw),  Ger.  zog,  Eng.  tug;  Gr.  pepo,  Lat.  coguo,  Eng. 
cook;  Lat.  dictus,  Ital.  ditto.  C  sometimes  disap- 
pears before  I  and  )•  /  thus :  Gr.  kleo  (to  sound  one's 
fame,  allied  to  kaleo,  to  call  or  shout),  Lat.  laudo, 
to  praise,  Ger.  laut,  voice,  Eng.  loud.  Old  Ger. 
hlvd,  fame  (hence  Hludwig  or  Clodowig,  Clovis, 
Louis). 

0,  in  Music,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  notes  of 
the  gamut.  The  scale  of  C  major  has  neither  flats 
nor  sharps,  and  therefore  is  called  the  natural 
scale.  The  different  octaves  of  the  gamut,  begin- 
ning with  C,  are  called  by  the  Germans  the  great, 
small,  one-stroked,  two-stroked,  &c.,  beginning  with 

I     I ;  thus,  C,  c,  c,  c,  c. 


0  is  also  the  sound  on  which  the  system  of  music 
ia  founded,  and  from  which  the  mathematical  pro- 
portions of  intervals  are  taken;  that  is,  a  string 
of  a  given  length  sounding  C,  when  divided  into 
certain  proportions,  is  made  to  produce  harmonicaBy 
the  intervals  of  the  different  fundamental  chords. 

C  Major,  the  first  of  the  twelve  major  keys  in 
modern  music ;  being  the  natural  scale,  it  has  no 
signature. 

C  Mince,  the  tonic  minor  of  C  major,  has  three 
flats  for  its  signature — viz.,  B  flat,  E  flat,  and  A  flat. 

CAABA.     See  Kaaba. 

CAA'ING  WHALE  [Globicephalus  deduOor),  an 
interesting  cetaceous  animal,  which  has  boen  very 
generally  mcluded  by  naturalists  in  the  genus  Dd- 
phinus  with  dolphins  (q.  v.)  and  porpoises  (q.  v.), 
being  named  by  some  Delphinus  mdas  (Gr.  black),  by- 
others  D.  glohiceps,  from  the  round  form  of  its  head, 
but  which  has  recently  been  separated  from  the  true 
dolphins,  either  as  a  species  of  porpoise  (Plwccma), 
ov  as  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus,  Globicephalus, 
principally  characterised  by  the  roimded  muzzle, 
and  the  convex  and  roimded  top  of  the  head.  The 
general  form  of  the  animal  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
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oommon  porpoise,  but  it  is  muoli  larger,  being  from 
16  to  24  feet  in  lengtji.  The  body  is  thick,  its 
circumference  at  the  origin  of  the  dorsal  fin,  where 
it  is  greatest,  being  rather  more  than  10  feet,  taper- 
ing towards  the  tail,  which  is  deeply  forked.    The 


Caaing  Whale. 

pectoral  fins  are  remarkably  long  and  narrow,  fuUy 
5  feet  in  length,  differing  very  much  in  this 
respect  from  those  of  every  other  known  cetaceous 
animal.  The  whole  number  of  vertebrse  ia  55.  The 
colour  is  black,  with  a  white  streak  from  the  throat 
to  the  vent;  and  the  skin  is  beautifully  smooth, 
shining  Uke  oiled  silk. 

The  C.  W.  feeds  on  cod,  ling,  and  other  large 
fishes,  but  also  to  a  great  extent  on  oephalopodous 
mollusoa,  the  cuttle-fish,  indeed,  seeming  to  be  its 
principal  food.  It  is  the  most  gregarious  of  all  the 
Cetacea,  great  shoals  or  herds  bemg  usually  seen 
together  m  the  northern  seas  whiSi  it  inhabits. 
These  herds  exhibit  the  same  propensity  with  flocks 
of  sheep,  when  pressed  by  any  danger,  to  follow 
their  leaders,  so  that  when  they  are  hemmed  in 
by  boats,  if  one  break  through  to  the  open  sea,  all 
escape;  but  if  one  is  driven  ashore,  the  rest  rush 
forward  with  such  blind  impetuosity  as  to  strand 
themselves  upon  the  beach,  where  they  become 
an  easy  prey  and  rich  prize  to  their  pursuers.  The 
appearance  of  a  herd  of  caaing  whales  in  a  northern 
bay  produces  a  scene  of  great  excitement,  and 
every  boat  is  in  requisition.  Prom  50  to  100 
whales  are  often  captured,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
1110  were  killed,  in  the  winter  of  1809—1810,  at 
Hvalfiord,  in  Iceland.  The  word  caaing  is  not  the 
Scottish  form  of  calling,  as  has  been  supposed,  but 
is  a  totally  different  Scotch  word,  which  signifies 
driving.  C.  W.  appears  to  be  originally  an  Orkney 
or  Zetland  name.  The  same  animal  is  known  to 
sailors  as  the  Black  Whale,  the  Howling  Whale, 
the  Social  Whale,  and  the  Pilot-fish. — Another 
species  of  the  same  genus,  G.  llis^oanus,  9  or  10 
feet  long,  the  male  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  the 
female  brown,  both  sexes  marked  with  irregular 
white  Unes  and  brown  spots,  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean.  • 

CABAGA'IT,  a  thriving  town,  situated  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  one  of 
the  Philippines,  with  a  population  of  abouli  11,000. 

CABA'L,  a  term  employed  to  denote  a  small, 
intriguing,  factious  party  m  the  state,  and  also 
a  union  of  several  such,  which,  for  pohtical  or 
personal  ends,  agree  to  modify  or  sacrifice 'their 
principles.  The  word  was  used  to  describe  an  English 
ministry  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  initials 
of  whose  names  composed  Cabal — ^viz.,  Clifford, 
Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arhngtou,  and  Lauderdale. 
This  was  not  the  origin  of  the  word,  however,  as 


some  have  supposed ;  but  merely  the  ingenious 
application  of  a  word  previously  in  use,  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  French 
caSale,  possessing  a  similar  signification. 

CABAKIS,  Pierre  Jeak  Geoeoes,  a  French 
physician,  philosophical  writer,  and  partisan  of 
Mirabeau  in  the  Kevolution,  was  born  at  Cosnac,  in 
the  department  of  the  Charente-Infgrieure,  1757. 
When  he  had  completed  his  studies  in  Paris  (1773), 
he  went  to  Warsaw,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to 
a  PoHsh  magnate.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was 
for  some  time  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  from 
which  he  turned  his  attention  to  an  earnest  study 
of  medicine.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
he  attached  himself  to  the  liberal  side,  but  detested 
the  cruelties  which  followed.  For  Mirabeau,  whose 
opinions  he  received,  he  wrote  a  work  on  national 
education,  which  was  published  after  the  death  of 
that  great  orator  (1791).  C.  was  one  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  afterwards  member  of '  the  senate, 
and  administrator  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  He 
died  May  5,  1808.  liis  chief  work.  Rapports  du 
Physique  et  du  Moral  de  VHomme,  completed  in 
1802,  gained  its  author  a  considerable  reputation 
as  a  writer  and  philosopher.  The  work  displays 
no  mean. power  of  observation  and  analysis,  but 
is  vitiated  by  a  sensationalism  so  absolute,  that 
it  seems  at  first  sight  as  if  the  author  were 
burlesquing  .with  grave  irony  the  doctrines  of  his 
brother-materialists.  He  denies  that  the  soul  is 
an  entity;  it  is  only  a  faculty;  and  declares  the 
brain  to  be  merely  a  particular  organ  specially  fitted 
to  produce  thought,  as  the  stomach  and  the  intes- 
tines perform  the  function  of  digestion.  C.  traces 
this  grotesque  analogy  through  aU  its  niceties, 
and  at  last  triiraiphantly  concludes,  'that  the 
brain  digests  impressions  and  organically  secretes 
thought ! ' 

CABATTJAN',  a  city  of  the  province  of  HoUo,  on 
the  island  of  Panay,  one  of  the  Philippines.  It  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tiguin,  which  so . 
abounds  with  crocodiles  that  fishing  is  unsafe. 
Navigation  is  very  uncertain,  the  river  being  some- 
times nearly  dry,  while  at  others  it  overflows  its 
banks,  and  deluges  the  surrounding  country.  The 
city  was  founded  in  1732,  and  possesses  a  population 
of  23,000,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  production 
of  rice,  and  of  cocoa-nut  oil. 

CABAZEKA,  capital  of  the  province  of  Cagayau, 
island  of  Luzon,  Philippines.  Pop.  15,000.  Tobacco 
is  grown  very  e^ftensively  in  the  province,  and  its 
manxifacture  affords  employment  to  large  numbers 
of  people. 

CA'BBAGE  [Brassica  oleracea;  see  Beassica), 
a  plant  in  most  general  cultivation  for  culinary 
purposes  in  Europe  and  othe!r  countries,  cultivated 
also  to  a  considerable  extent  for  feeding  cattle.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  rocky  shores  of  Britam  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  more  plentiful  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  than  in  more  northern  latitudes^  and 
in  its  wild  state  is  generally  from  a  foot  to  two 
feet  high.  This  plant  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe 
from  tune  immemorial ;  it  has  likewise  been  culti- 
vated from  an  early  period  in  gardens  and  about 
villages  in  India.  Few  plants  shew  so  great  a  ten- 
derioy  to  vary  in  their  form  through  cultivation ;  and 
among  the  varieties  of  this  one  species  are  reckoned 
several  of  our  most  esteemed  culinary  vegetables, 
such  as  Kale  (q.  v.)  or  Greens,  Borecole,  Colewort 
(q.  v.).  Savoy  (q.  v.),  Kohl  Rabi  (q.  v.).  Cauliflower 
(q.  v.),  and  Broccoli  (q.  v.)-^plants  which  differ 
much  in  their  appearance  and  in  the  particular 
qualities  for  which  they  are  valuable,  both  from 
each  other  and  from  the  original  wild  plant. 

The  wild  C.  has  smooth  sea-green  leaves,  waved 
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and  variously  indented;  the  boUing  of  the  leaves, 
or  their  fomung  close  heads  at  a  certain,  stage  of 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  so  that  the  inner  leaves  are 
blanched,  is  peculiar  to  those  cultivated  varieties 
which  commonly  receive  the  name  of  cabbage. 

The  ordinary  varieties  of  0.  are  often  called  by 
the  general  name  of  White  0.,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Bed  C,  which  is  of  a  deep  brownish-red 
or  purplish  colour,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  pickling, 
for  wMch  purpose  it  is  much  esteemed.  The  Tree 
C,  or  Cow  C,  is  a  variety  cultivated  for  cattle, 
especially  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  north  of 
I^anoe,  of  which  the  leaves  do  not  close  together 
into  compact  heads,  but  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  height — reaching,  when  it  is  in  flower,  ten  feet 
on  rich  soils — and  for  its  branching  stem.  The 
stems  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  used  as  stakes  for 
pease,  and  even  as  cross-spars  for  thatched  roofs. 
The  Portugal  or  Tranomda  C,  also  known  as  Oouve 
Tronchuda,  is  a  variety  remarkable  for  its  delicacy, 
and  for  the  large  midribs  of  its  leaves-,  which  are 
often  used  like  sea-kale.  It  is  an  article  of  luxury 
like  cauhflower,  and  requires  a  somewhat  similar 
cultivation. — C.-seed  is  sown  either  in  spring  or 
autumn,  and  the  seedlings  transplanted  in  rows  at 
distances  of  two  feet  or  upwards,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  variety.  They  are  often  planted  closer, 
and  the  alternate  plants  cut  young  for  open  greens, 
for  which  the  sprouts  that  arise  from  the  stem  of 
some  varieties  after  the  head  has  been  cut  off  are 
also  used.  Cabbages  require  a  rich,  well-manured 
soU,  and  the  earth  about  the  roots  ought  to  be 
often  stirred.  By  sowing  and  planting  at  different 
dates  and  of  different  varieties,  a  succession  is 
secured  in  the  garden;  and  when  winter  approaches, 
part  of  the  principal  crop  may  be  taken  up  and  laid 
in  a  sloping  position,  so  that  only  the  heads  are  above 
the  earth,  m  which  way  they  are  generally  preserved 
without  injury.  In  some  places,  cabbages  are  com- 
pletely buried  in  the  earth,  the  plants  not  being 
allowed  to  touch  each  other;  and  this  method 
succeeds  well  m  peaty  or  sandy  soUs. 

The  C,  considered  as  food,  contains  more  than  90 
per  cent,  of  water,  and  therefore  cannot  be  very 
nutritious :  100  parts  of  the  ordinary  C.  consist  of 
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The  digestibility  of  C.  varies  according  as  it  is 
partaken  of  raw  or  boiled :  thus,  raw  C.  alone  is 
digested  in  2^  hours;  raw  C.  with  vinegar,  in  2 
hours ;  and  boiled  C.  takes  4^  hours.  Immense 
quantities  of  cabbages  are  used  in  Germany  as 
Sauer  Kraut  (q.  v.). 

CABBAGE  BARK.    See  Andira. 

CABBAGE  BU'TTERFLY,  a  name  common 
to  several  species  of  butterfly,  the  larvEe  of  which 
devour  the  leaves  of  cnioiferous  plants,  especially 
of  the  cabbage  tribe,  and  are  popularly  known  as 
cabbage-worms  or  kale- worms.  The  Laegb  C.  B., 
or  Large  White  Garden  Butterfly  {Pontia  Brassicce, 
or  Pieris  Brasskce),  is  one  of  the  most  common  of 
British  butterflies.  It  is  white ;  the  wings  tipped 
and  spotted  with  black.  The  wings,  when  expanded, 
measure  from  2^  to  3  inches  across.  The  antennas 
terminate  in  an  ovoid  club.  The  female  lays 
her  eggs,  which  are  conical  and  bright  yellow,  in 
clusters  of  20  or  30,  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
which  are  the  destined  food  of  the  eaterpfllars. 
The  caterpillars,  when  fully  grown,  are  about  1  inch 
or  14  inch  long,  and  are  excessively  voracious, 
eating  twice  their  own  weight  of  cabbage-leaf  in  24 
hours.     When  fuU  grown,  they  suspend  themselves 


by  their  tails,  often  under  ledges  of  garden-walls, 
or  similar  projections,  and  are  metamorphosed  into 
shining  pale-green  chrysalids,  spotted  with  black, 
from  which  the  perfect  insect  emerges,  either  in 
the  same  season  or  after  the  lapse  of  a  winter — 
no  longer  to  devour  cabbage-leaves,  but  to  subsist 
deUcately  upon  honey,  which  it  sucks  from  flowers. 
See  Insects. — The  Small  C.  B.,  or  Small  Garden 
White  Butterfly,  sometimes  called  the  Tubnip 
BtJTTEEFLY  (Pontia  or  Pieris  Bapoe),  very  much 
resembles  the  Large  C.  B.,  but  the  expanse  of  the 
wings  is  only  about  2  inches.  The  eggs  are  laid 
singly  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  cabbages, 
turnips,  &c.,  and  the  caterpillars,  which  are  of  a 
velvety  appearance,  pale  green,  with  a  yellow 
line  along  the  back,  and  a  yellow  dotted  line 
on  each  side,  sometimes  appear  in  great  numbers, 
and  prove  very  destructive.  They  bore  into  the 
hearts  of  cabbages,  instead  of  merely  stripping  the 
leaves,  like  those  of  the  last  species,  and  thus 
are  a  greater  pest,  even  when  comparatively  few. 
The  chrysalis  is  of  a  pale  reddish-brown  colour, 
freckled  with  black. — A  third  species,  also  common 
in  Britain,  the  Geeen-veined  White  Butteefly 
{Pontia  or  Pieris  Napi),  very  nearly  resembles  the 
smaU  cabbage  butterfly. — The  excessive  multiplica- 
tion of  these  insects  is  generally  prevented  by  small 
birds,  which  devour  them  and  their  caterpillars,  and 
by  insects  of  the  Ichneumon  (q.  v.)  tribe,  which  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  caterpillars,  that  their  own  larvse 
may  feed  on  them. 

CABBAGE  FLY  {Antlwmyia  Brasskce),  a  fly  of 
the  same  family  with  the  house-fly,  flesh-fly,  &c., 
and  of  which  the  larvse  or  maggots  often  do  great 
injury  to  the  roots  of  cabbages,  and  sometimes  to 
those  of  turnips.  It  is  of  the  same  genus  with  the 
fly  generally  known  as  the  Turnip  Fly  (q.  v.),  and 
also  with  the  Potato  Fly  (q.  v.).  Beet  Fly  (q.  v.),  &c. 
It  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  iu  length,  and  half 
an  inch  in  expanse  of  wings ;  of  an  ash-gray  colour; 
the  male  having  a  silvery  gray  face,  and  a  long 
black  streak  on  the  forehead ;  the  female,  a  silvery 
white  face,  without  any  black  streak ;  the  abdomen 
of  the  male  is  linear,  that  of  the  female  terminates 
conically ;  the  eyes  of  the  male  nearly  meet  on  the 
crown,  those  of  the  female  are  distant,  with  a  broad 
black  stripe  between  them.  The  larva  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  flesh-fly — ^yellowish  white, 
tapering  to  the  head,  which  has  two  black  hooks. 
The  pupa  is  rust-coloured  and  homy. 
_  CABBAGE  MOTH  {Mamestra  or  I^octua  Bras- 
sica),  a  species  of  moth,  the  caterpfllar  of  which 
feeds  on  cabbage  and  turnip  leaves,  and  is  some- 
times very  destructive.  The  caterpillar  is  greenish- 
black,  and  changes  to  a  brown  pupa  in  autumn. 
The  pei-fect  insect  is  of  a  rich  mottled-brown  colour, 
the  upper  wings  clouded  and  waved  with  darker 
brown,  and  having  pale  and  white  spots,  a  yellowish 
line  near  the  fringe,  the  fringe  dotted  with  black 
and  ochre,  the  under  wings  brownish  and  white. 

CABBAGE  PALM,  or  CABBAGE  TREE,  a 
name  given  iu  different  countries  to  different  species 
of  Palm,  the  great  terminal  bud  of  which— the  Pain 
Cabbage— is  eaten  like  cabbage.  The  C.  P.  of  the 
West  Indies  is  Areca  oleracea.  The  Southern  States 
of  America  have  also  their  C.  P.  or  Cabbage  Tree, 
otherwise  called  the  Palmetto  (Ohamcerops  Palmato). 
See  Aeeca,  Euteepe,  Palm,  and  Palmetto. 

CA'BBALA  (from  Heb.  hibbel,  to  receive),  the 
received  doctrine,  by  which  is  not  to  be  understood 
the  popularly  accepted  doctrine,  but  that  inner  or 
mystical  interpretation  of  the  Law  which  the  Cab- 
baJists  allege  that  Moses  received  from  God  iu  the 
mount,  and  subsequently  taught  to  Joshua,  who  in 
his  turn  communicated  it  to  the  seventy  elders,  and 
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which  has  ever  since  been  lie  treasure  of  the  select 
Jews.  Since  the  12th  c,  the  study  of  this  secret 
lore  has  gradually  resulted  in  a  distinct  school 
and  literatiu^e,  the  elements  of  which,  howeyer,  are 
already  visible  in  the  Macedonian  epoch,  and  the 
real  or  historical  source  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  eastern  doctrine  of  emanation,  ,In,  Philo,  in 
the  Talmud,  &o.,  we  certainly  find  theologioo-philo- 
sophical  conceptions,  which  were  at  a  later  period 
taken  up  and  modified ;  but  the  first  book  on 
cosmogony  is  Jemrah,  a  production  of  the  7th  c, 
attributed  to  Akiba.  After  the  second  half  of  the 
12th  c,  the  Cabbalistic  doctrines,  which  had  at  first 
been  confined  to  such  high  theptes  as  God .  and 
creation,  began  to  include  exegesis,  ethics,  and 
philosophy,  and  so  became  a  kind  of  mystical 
religious  philosophy.  The  nxmierous  cabbajistio 
writings  composed  during  the  three  subsequent 
centuries,  professed  to  teach  the  secret  or  mystical 
sense  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  grounded,  the  higher  meaning  of  the  Law,  as  well 
as  the  method  of  performing  miracles,  by  the  use  of 
divine  names  and  sacred  incantations.  The  cfib- 
baJists,  moreover,  prepared  books,  which  they  attri- 
buted to  the  oldest  authorities — for  instance,  Sohar, 
a  work  written  in  Aramaic,  during  the  13th  c,  and 
fathered  upon  Simeon-ben-Joachai,  a  scholar  of 
Akiba.  This  became  the  Bible  of  the  Cabbalistic 
neophytes.  The  chief  opponents  of  the  Oabbalists 
were  the  philoBophers,  and  in  part  the  Talmudists. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  16th  c,  the  CabbaJistio 
wisdom,  which  by  that  time  had  degenerated  into 
magic  and  word-jugding,  received  a  new  impulse 
from  its  teachers  iiiPalestine  and  Italy.  Since  the 
time  of  Eeuchlin,  many  Christian  scholars  have 
investigated  the  subject. 

CABEIEI,  divinities  anciently  worshipped  in , 
Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece.  The 
ancients  have  left  us  very  obscure  notices  of  the  C, 
and  learned  men  have  -been  unable  to  reach  any 
satisfactory  conclusions  with  regard  to  them  and 
their  worship.  It  is  certain  that  the  worship  had 
both  its  mysteries  and  its  orgies,  and  it  appears  also 
that  the  C.  were  amongst  the  inferior  divinities, 
and  regarded  as  dwelling  upon  the  earth,  like  the 
Curet^sj  Corybantes,  and'  Daotyles,  and  were  prob- 
ably representatives  of  the  powers  of  nature. 

CA'BlSS,  or  KHABS,  GuLl'  oi"  (ancient  SyrtU 
Minor),  an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  lying 
between  the  islands  of  Kerkenna  and  Jerba,  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  about  34°  N;,  and 
long,  from  10°  to  11°  E.  The  town  of  Cabes  (ancient 
Tacape)  stands  at  the  head  of  the  gulf. 

CABET,  fciEiraE,  a  notable  French  communist, 
was  bom  at  Dijon,  January  2,  1788,  and  educated 
for  the  bar,  but  turned  his  attention  to  literature 
and  politics.  Under  the  Restoration,  he  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Carbonari  (q,  v.),,  and  in  1831  was 
elected  deputy  for  the  department  of  C*te  d'Or. 
Soon  afterwards,  he  published  a  History  of  the  JvZy 
Revolution  (1832),  started  a  Radical  Sunday  paper, 
Le  Populaire  (1833),  and,  on  account  of  an  article  in 
this  paper,  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment, but  escaped  to  Loudon.  '  Here  he  wi'ote 
brochures  against  the  July  government,  and  began 
his  communistic  studies.  After  the  amnesty,  1839; 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  published  a  History  of  tJie 
French  Sevolution  (4  vols.,  1840),  bestowiiig  great 
praise  on  the  old  Jacobins.  ;  He  attracted  far  more 
notice  by  his  Voyage  en  Icarie  (1840),  a  'philoso- 
phical and  social  romance,'  describing  a  eommunistio 
tJtopia.  The  work  obtained  great  popularity  among 
the  worfcing-claflses  of  Paris.  C.  next  proceeded 
to  turn  his  'philosophical  romance'  into  a  reality,! 
and  published  (1847)  in  his'  journal,  Le  Populaire^ 


the,  statutes  for  the  formation  of  an  *  Icarian 
colony'  on  the  Red  River  in  Texas;  inviting  his 
followers  to  emgcai^.  The  first  division  sailed  on 
the  2d  February  1848,  but  a  short  experience 
convinced  them  that  Texas  was  anything  but  a 
Utopia.  Their  complaints  reached  Europe,  but  did 
not  deter  C.  from  embarking  at  the  head  of  a  second 
band  of  colonists.  On  his  arrival,  he  learned  that  the 
Mormons  had  just  been  expelled  from  Nauvoo,  in 
Illinois,  and  that  their  city  was  left  deserted.  The 
Icariens  established  theraselves  there  in  May  1850. 
0.  now  returned  to  France,  to  repel  the  accusations 
against  his  probity  which  had  been  circulated  during 
his  absence,  and  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  judg- 
ment which  had  been  formally  pronounced  against 
him,  30th  September  1849.  Having  succeeded  in 
this,  he  went  back  to  Nauvoo,  where  he  governed, 
as  a  sort  of  dictator,  his  petty  colony,  until  1856, 
when  he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  obliged  to  flee 
to  St  Louis,  where  he  died  9th  December  of  the 
same  year.  C.  was  a  shallow  thinker,  a  weak  ruler, 
and  a  poor  ■writer;  but  his  success,  such  as  it  was, 
is  a  proof  of  what  can  be  apcomphshed  by  what 
has  been  termed,  with  more  ■yrigour  than  elegance, 
'  pig-headed  perseverance.' 

CABB'ZA  DEL  BUEY,  a  town  of  the  new 
province  of  Badajoz,  Spain,  about  86  miles  east- 
south-east  of  the  city  of  Badajoz,  It  is  situated 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Pedregoso,  has 
manufactures  of  woollens  and  linens,  and  a  trade  in 
cattle  and  agricultural  produce.    Pop.  5395. 

CABBZO'ir  DE  LA  SAL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Valladolid,  about  7  miles  north- 
north-east  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Pisuerga,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  first  battles  of  the  Peninsular  campaign, 
in  which  the  Spaniards  were  signally  defeated  oy 
the  French.    Pop.  2000. 

OA'BIlf  is  the  general  name  for  a  room  or 
apartment  on  shipboard.  In  ships  of  war,  the 
living-rooms  of  the  admirals  and  captains  are  called 
'  state'  cabins,  and  are  fitted  up  with  much  elegance, 
with  a  gallery  or  balcony  projecting  at  the  stern. 
The  chief  officers  below  the  captain  have  their 
cabins  on  either  side  of  the  main-deck ;  while  those 
of  the  subordinate  commissioned  officers  are,  in 
large  ships,  on  either  side  of  the  lower  or  orlop 
deck.  All  the  cabins  of  a  ship  of  war  are  enclosed 
by  Hght  panelling,  which  is  quickly  removable  when 
preparing  for  action. 

CABINET  [ItaX.  patnneUo),  a  small  chamber  set 
apart  for  some  special  purpose,  such  as  the  conser- 
vation of  works  of  art,  antiquities,  specimens  of 
natural  objects,  models,  and  the  Uke.  From  signi- 
fymg  the  chamber  in  which  such  collections  are 
contained,  the .  term  C.  has  recently  come  to  be 
employed  by  us,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  to 
signify  the  collections  themselves,  and  this  even 
when  they  fill  many  rooms  or  gsdleries.  It  often 
means  simply  a  small  room  appended  to  a  larger 
one,  when  it  is  also  called  an  anteroom,  a  retiring- 
room,  and  the  like.  See  Closet. — Cabinet  Piotukb, 
a  picture  suited  for  a  cabinet  or  small  room.  C. 
pictures  are  generally  small  in  size,  highly  finished, 
and  thus  suited  for  close  inspection. 

CABINET.    See  Ministby. 

OA'BLB  is  either  a  large  rope,  or  a  chain  of 
iron  links,  chiefly  employed  on  shipboard  to  sus- 
pend and  retain  the  anchors.  Rope  cables  are 
made  of  the  best  hemp,  twisted  into  a  mass 
of  great  compactness  and  strength.  The  circum- 
ference varies  from  about  3  inches  to  26.  A 
certain  number  of  yams  are  twisted  to  form  a 
liaswm ;  three  lissums  are  twisted  in  an  Opposite 
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direction  to  form  a  strand;  and  tliree  strands  are 
twisted  (in  the  same  direction  as  the  yarns  in  a 
Kasum)  ttf  form  a  cable.  The  number  of  yams 
in  a  0.  of  given  size  is  not  always  alike,  bfecause 
the  yams  shghtly  vary  in  thickness ;  hut  the 
foUowing  is  on.e  among  many  tables  which  have 
been  prepared  relating  to  cables  of  120  fathoms, 
and  of  the  usual  degrees  of  thickness  : 


lachcH. 
circumference. 

Yam.. 

Lbs. 

3 

=    48 

.    =   192 

6  . 

.    =   174    . 

=  696 

9 

=   393 

.    =1572 

12    . 

.    =   699    . 

=  2796 

15 

=  1093 

=  4372 

18   . 

.    =1574    . 

=  6296 

SO 

=  1943 

.    =7772 

Some  cables  are  made  with  four  strands,  but  three  is 
the  common  number.  If  a  C.  be  twisted  too  much, 
it  is  stiff;  if  too  little,  it  is  weak.  The  strength  of 
a  C.  of  18  inches'  circuinferenoe  is  found  to  be  about 
60  tons;  and  for  other  dimensions,  the  strength 
varies  according  to  the  cube  of  the  diameter.  On 
shipboard,  cables  receive  the  names  of  ddef  cables, 
hower  cables,  &c.,  according  to  the  anchor  to  which 
they  are  attached.  During  the  last  great  European 
war,  the  largest  ships  in  the  British  navy  carried 
ten  cables,  most  of  which  were  about  two  feet,  or 
a  little  more,  in  circumference.  Although  ships 
seldom  anchor  at  a  greater  depth  than  40  fathoms, 
it  is  not  deemed  safe  to  trust  the  anchor  to  a  0.  of 
120  fathoms,  lest  the  C.  should  be  jerked  by  a  high 
sea  when  too  nearly  perpendicular ;  two  are  sphced 
together  at  the  ends,  and  the  C.  of  240  fathoms 
thus  produced  acts  more  like  an  elastic  spring. 

Chain  Cables  are  made  of  links,  the  length  of 
each  of  which  is  generally  about  six  diameters  of 
the  iron  of  which  it  is  made,  and  the  breadth 
about  three  and  a  halt  diameters.  In  government 
contracts,  chain  cables  are  required  to  be  made 
in  124  fathoms  lengths,  with  one  swivel  in  the 


Chain  and  Hemp  Cables.  , 

middle  of  every  alternate  length,  and  one  joining- 
shaokle  in  each  length.  The  stay-pins,  to  strengthen 
the  links,  are  of  cast  iron.  The  bar  or  rod  from 
which  each  link  is  made,  has  the  two  ends  cut 
diagonally ;  '  it  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  nearly 
complete  oval  ring;  and  then  the  two  ends  are 
joined  and  welded,  the  stay-pin  being  at  the  same 
time  introduced  at  the  proper  place.  Besides  the 
ordinary  links,  there  are  end-links,  joining-shackles, 
splicing- tails,  mooring-swivels,  and  bending-swivels. 
The  sizes  of  chain  cables  are  denoted  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  rod-iron  selected  for  the  links.  The 
following  table  gives  certain  ascertained  quantities 
concerning  the  cables  in  ordinary  use  : 
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Weight 
per  Fathom. 

BrodUne 

Strain. 

135  lbs. 

6  tons. 

64     » 

U     II 

121     „ 

60    // 

215     // 

99    II 

272     " 

126    // 

TlilcknoBa  Weight 

of  Iron.  ofSta7-pin. 

^  inch.  i  oz. 

1  II  3J    // 
IJ  II  12      II 

2  //  28      // 
2i  II  40      // 

There  are  a  few  defects  in  chain  cables  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  hemp  :  such  as  the  greater 
weight,  the  less  elasticity,  and  the  greater  care 
required  in  management ;  but  the  advantages  more 
than  counterbalance  these  defects,  and  have  led  to 
the  very  extensive  adoption  of  chain  cables  both  in 
men-of-war  and  in  merchant-ships. 

CABLE-MOULDING,  in  Architecture,  is  a 
moulding  cut  in  the  form  of  a  rope,  the  twisting 
being  prominently  shewn.  It  was  much  used  in 
the  later  Norman  style. 

CABLING,  the  moulding  by  which  the  hollow 
parts  in  the  flutes  of  columns  and  pilasters  in 
classical  architecture  are  often  partially  filled.  The 
C.  seldom  extends  beyond  the  third  part  of  the 
shaft  from  the  ground; 

CABO'CHED,  or  CABO'SSED,  an 
heraldic  term,  from  the  old  French 
word  caioche,  the  head.  When  the 
head  of  an  animal  is  borne,  without 
any  part  of  the  neck,  and  exhibited 
full  in  face,  it  is  said  to  be  caboched. 

CABOO'SB,  or  CAMBOOSB  (Dan-  Stag's  Head 
ish,  Icahyse,  a  cook's  room  in  a  ship;  Caboched. 
Ger.  mbuse,  a  little  room),  is  the 
name  of  the  kitchen  or  cook-room  in  a  merchant- 
ship.  In  coasting-vessels,  the  term  is  apphed  to  a 
portable  cast-iron  stove  on  the  deck,  where  food  is 
cooked. 

CABOT,  the  name  of  two  Venetians,  father  and 
son,  both  celebrated  as  navigators  and  discoverers. 
. — GiovANOT  Cabot,  or  Cabotto,  the  father,  whose 
business  compelled  him  to  reside  much  in  Bristol, 
was  appointed  by  Henry  VII.,  March  5, 1496,  to  the 
command  of  a  squadron  of  five  vessels  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  this  expe- 
dition he  was  accompanied  by  his  sons  Ludovico, 
Sebastiano  (bom  at  Bristol,  1477),  and  Sanzio.  On 
the  24th  of  June  1497,  the  coast  of  Labrador,  North 
America,  was  sighted.  The  merit  of  this  discovery 
has  been  generally  ascribed  to  the  navigator's  second 
son,  Sebastian  C,  the  most  scientific  of  the  family ; 
but  an  extract  from  a  chart  preserved  by  Hakluyt 
mentions  the  father  before  the  son.  The  expedition 
returned  in  August  1497.  In  1498,  a  second  was 
made,  with  what  results  we  do  not  know ;  and  in 
1499,  a  third  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  About  this 
time,  Giovanni,  the  father,  appears  to  have  died,  and 
we  hear  no  more  of  Sebastian  till  1512,  when  he 
entered  the  service  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain. 
During  the  year  1515,  he  was  engaged  in  revising 
maps_  and  charts,  in  connection  with  his  profession, 
and  in  planning  an  exploration  of  the  North-west 
Passage  to  Asia,  which,  however,  was  laid  aside 
on  account  of  the  death  of  Ferdiaand  in  1516; 
C,  who  seems  to  have  been  no  favourite  with  the 
Spanish  courtiers,  was  now  subjected  to  a  series  of 
contemptible -insults.  This  usage  induced  him  to 
retum  to  England,  and  in  1517,  he  was  appointed 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  command  of  an  expedition  to 
Labrador.  He  reached  lat.  67i°  N.,  and  entered 
Hudson's  Bay,  where  he  gave  names  to  several  places ; 
but  the  expedition  proved  on  the  whole  a  fadure, 
on  acooixnt  of  the  cowardice  or  malice  of  his  vice- 
conimandant.  Sir  Thomas  Perte.  0.  now  entered 
again  into  the  Spanish  service,  was  made  pilot- 
major  of  the  kingdom  by  Charles  V.,  and  commanded 
an  expedition  which  examined  the  coast  of  Brazil 
and  La  Plata,  which  he  attempted  to  colonise.    In 
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1531,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  resumed  his  old 
situation ;  but  in  1548,  he  once  more  betook  himself 
to  England,  where  he  was  weU  received  by  King 
Edward  VI.,  who  made  Mm  Inspector  of  the  Navy, 
and  gave  him  a  pension.  To  this  monarch  he  seems 
to  have  explained  the  variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle  in  several  places,  which  he  was  among  the 
first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  notice  particularly.  In 
1553,  C.  was  the  prime  mover  and  director  of  the 
expedition  of  Merchant  Adventurers  which  opened 
to  England  an  important  coromerce  with  Russia. 
It  is  not  known  exactly  when  C.  died. — Memoir  of 
Sebastian  Cabot  (Lend.  1831). 

CABOTZ.    See  Cusso. 

CA'BRA  (ancient  ^gabrwm),  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Cordova,  30  miles  south-east  of  the 
city  of  that  name.  C.  is  irregularly  built  between 
two  hills,  and  surrounded  with  gardens ;  vine- 
yards in  the  neighbourhood  produce  excellent  wine. 
It  is  chiefly  agricultural ;  but  it  has  manufactures 
of  woollen,  Imen,  hats,  soap,  earthenware,  &c. 
Pop.  11,576. 

CABRAL,  or  CABRERA,  Pbdbo  Alvahez,  the 
discoverer  of  Brazil,  was  descended  from  an  old  and 
patrician  Portuguese  family.  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  eajly  life,  save  the  fact,  that  he  must  have 
recommended  himself  by  talent  and  enterprise  to 
King  Emanuel  of  Portugal,  who,  after  tibe  first 
voyage  of  Vaspo  de  Gama,  appointed  C.  to  the 
command  of  a  fleet  of  13  vessels,  carrying  1200  men, 
and  bound  for  the  East  Indies.  On  the  9th  March 
1500,  he  sailed  from  Lisbon.  To  avoid  the  incon- 
venience of  being  becalmed  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
he  took  a  course  too  far  westerly,  fell  into  the  South 
American  current  of  the  Atlantic,  and  was  carried 
to  the  unknown  coast  of  Brazil,  of  which  he  claimed 
possession  for  the  king  of  Portugal,  April  24,  1500, 
naming  the  new  country  'Terra  da  Santa  Cruz.' 
After  sending  home  one  vessel  to  bear  news  of  this 
great  accidental  discovery,  C.  sailed  for  India ;  but 
on  the  29th  of  May,  four  of  his  vessels  foundered, 
and  all  on  board  perished,  including  Diaz  the  great 
navigator ;  and  soon  afterwards  three  more  vessels 
were  lost.  C.  therefore  landed  at  Mozambique,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Africa,  of  which  he  first  gave  clear 
information,  and^  also  discovered  (August  23)  the 
Antsohedives  Islands,  of  which  he  described  correctly 
the  position.  Hence  he  sailed  to  CaJliait,  where, 
having  made  the  terror  of  his  arms  felt,  he  was 
permitted  to  found  a  factory ;  entered  into  success- 
ful negotiations  with  native  rulers,  and  thus  estab- 
lished the  first  commercial  treaty  between  Portugal 
and  India.  He  returned  from  India,  bringing  with 
him  a  considerable  booty,  and  arrived  in  the  port  of 
Lisbon,  July  31,  1501.  It  appears  probable  that  the 
king  was  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the  expedi- 
tion (although  it  had  annexed  Brazil  to  the  crown 
of  Portugal),  for  subsequently  we  find  no  mention 
made  of  C.  among  other  discoverers.  At  the  request 
of  C,  Sanoho  de  Tear  wrote  a  description  of  the 
coast  of  Sofola.  C.'s  voyages  are  described  in 
Ramusio's  NavigaUone  e  Viaggi,  3  vols.  (Venice, 
1563;  new  ed.,  Venice,  1835). 

CABRE'RA,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
lying  off  the  southern  point  of  Majorca.  It  is  about 
three  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  with  an  irregular 
coast,  and  is  little  else  than  a  barren  calcareous 
rock.  The  only'  interest  attached  to  C.  is,  that 
during  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  it  formed  a 
Spanish  dep6t  for  J?rench  '  prisoners,  who  were 
crowded  in  thousands  into  the  desolate  spot,  and 
treated  with  great  barbarity  ;  of  which  an  account 
is  given  in  a  popular  *ork,  entitled  the  Adventures 
of  a  French  Sergeant. 

CABRE'RA,  Don  Ramon,  the  boldest  leader  of 


the  Carlist  party  in  Spain,  was  bom  at  Tortosa, 
in  Catalonia,  31st  August  1810.  The  death  of 
Ferdinand,  in  1833,  gave  the  signal  for  a  civil 
war,  and  first  brought  C.  into  notice.  Placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  some  gueiiUa  troops,  he 
joined  the  Absolutists,  or  partisans  of  Don  Carlos, 
and  by  his  vigilance,  energy,  and  daring  soon 
rose  to  be  second  in  command  in  the  Maestrazgo 
district.  Tlrroughout  Aragon  and  Valencia  his 
name  became  a  by- word  for  cruelty.  After  pene- 
trating as  far  south  as  Andalusia,  his  forces  were 
completely  routed  by  the  royal  troops,  on  the 
borders  of  Aragon,  and  he  himself,  severely  wounded, 
escaped  with  difficulty  into  the  woods.  It  was 
now  rumoured  that  C.'  was  dead,  when  aU  at 
once  he  reappeared  at  the  head  of  10,000  foot  and 
1600  horse.  Invading  the  province  of  Valencia, 
he  overthrew  the  royal  army  at  Bullol,  18th 
February  1837,  and  again  on  the  19th  March  at 
Burjasot;  but  was  in  his  turn  vanquished  at 
Torre-Blanca,  and  once  more  compelled  to  seek 
a  hiding-place.  Shortly  after,  he  re-opened  the 
war  with  fiery  energy.  Madrid  itself  was  threat- 
ened by  C,  who,  about  this  time,  received  the  title 
of  Count  of  MoreUa  for  his  vigorous  defence  of  the 
fortress   of   that   name,   and  was  also   appointed 

foverhor-general  of  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Murcia. 
'he  Carhsts  now  believed  that  the  triumph  of 
absolutism  was  approaching,  when  the  treachery 
of  the  Carlist  general,  Marotto,  changed  the  whole 
Eispeot  of  affairs,  and  Don  Carlos  fled  from  Spain. 
C.  held  out  until  Espartero  forced  him  to  quit  the 
country  in  the  summer  of  1840.  He  then  entered 
Prance,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  confined 
for  a  short  time  in  the  fortress  of  Ham.  In  1845, 
he  stron^y  opposed  Don  Carlos's  abdication  of  his 
rights.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution 
in  1848,  he  renewed  the  struggle  on  behalf  of 
absolutism  in  Spain;  but  the  adventure  proved  a 
miserable  failure,  and  on  the  17th  January  1849, 
he  recrossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  has  since  Kved  in 
exile.  He  took  no  active  part  in  the  recent  attempt 
of  General  Ortega  (April  1860)  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Spain. 

CABU'L,  a  river  in  Afghanistan,  rises  in  lat.  34' 
21'  N.,  and  long.  68°  20'  B.,  on  the  southern  decli- 
vities of  the  Hindu  Kush  or  Indian'  Caucasus.  Its 
source  is  8400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and 
an  eastward  run  of  320  mUes,  with  a,  fall  of  about 
7500  feet,  along  North  Afghanistan,  through  the 
Khyber  Mountains,  and  across  Peshawur,  carries 
it  into  the  Indus,  opposite  to  Attock,  in  the 
Punjab.  The  point  of  confluence  marks  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  main  stream,  while  the  tributary 
itself  is  practicable  about  50  miles  upwards  for 
craft  of  40  or  50  tons.  By  means,  therefore,  of  the 
two  taken  as  one  line,  there  exists  an  available 
communication  of  about  1000  miles  between  the 
Khyber  Mountains  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
C.  washes  the  cities  of  Cabul,  Jelalabad,  and 
Dobundee. 

CABU'L  (city)  stands  in  lat.  34°  30'  N.,  and 
long.  69°  6'  E.,  near  the  point  where  the  river,  here 
crossed  by  three  bridges,  ceases  to  be  fordable. 
Elevated  about  6400  feet,  and  overtopped,  within 
a  short  distance  to  the  north,  by  pinnacles  of  the 
Indian  Caucasus,  about  14,000  feet  higher  than 
itself,  C.  differs  Widely  in  climate  from  most  places 
on  the  same  parallel.  The  winter  is  severe,  and 
the  summer  is  temperate,  ranging  from  75°  to 
85°  F.,  though  sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature 
are  common  at  every  season,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  warmer  months.  C.  is  celebrated  all  over 
the  East  for  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its  fruits. 
Within  a  circuit  of  three  mUes,  it  has  a  population 
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of  about  60,000,  wliiola,  besides  the  various  tribes  of 
Afghans,  comprises  representatives  of  nearly  every 
part  of  Central  and  Southern  Asia.  As  the  different 
races  live,  as  much  as  possible,  apart  from  each 
other,  the  city,  in  addition  to  its  being  fortified-  as 
a  whole,  is  separated  into  different  quarters,  for 
the  purposes  of  defence,  by  stone-waUs — the  Bala 
Hissar,  or  citadel  proper,  being  on  the  east,  and  the 
KuzzUbashes  or  Persians  having  a  strongly  fortified 
quarter  on  the  south-west.  The  thoroughfares  are 
often  too  narrow  for  one  horseman  to  pass  another. 
The  residences  of  the  wealthy  display  extensive 
courts  and  gardens.  The  trade  of  the  city  is  con- 
siderable. Independently  of  its  markets  for  native 
productions,  it  forms  an  entrepdt  between  India  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Turkestan  and  Tatary  on  the 
other.  In  the  days  of  Sultan  Baber,  whose  tomb  is 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  0.  was  the  capital 
of  the  Mogul  Empire.  In  more  recent  times,  it 
has  witnessed  some  of  the  most  momentous  events 
in  Anglo-Indian  history.  In  1839,  it  was  taken 
by  the  British ;  in  1841,  it  was  lost  through  a 
treacherous  outbreak,  which  led  (6th  January  1842) 
to  the  massacre  of  about  4000  soldiers  and  12,000 
followers ;  and,  finally,  after  being  recovered  by 
General  Pollock  in  the  same  year,  it  was  abandoned, 
its  bazaars  and  public  buildings  having  previously 
been  burned  to  the  ground. 

C.  is  also  the  name  given  to  the  territory  of 
which  the  above  city  is  the  capital.  It  nearly 
coincides  with  North  Afghanistan,  extending  from 
the  south  of  Ghiznee  to  the  Hindu'  Kush,  and  from 
Bamian  (q.  v.)  to  the  Khyber  Pass.  This  region 
has  long  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  world. 
Through  it,  as  the  passage  from  Persia  to  India, 
Alexander  the  Great  marched  in  order  to  complete 
his  eastern  conquests ;  from  it  issued  Mahmoud  of 
Ghiznee,  the  first  Mohammedan  invader  of  Hin- 
dustan ;  and,  as  above  stated,  it  has  been  twice 
overrun  by  England,  with  the  view  of  counteract- 
ing the  ambition  and  influence  of  Russia.  See 
Ajghaotstau. 

CACA'O.    See  Cocoa. 

CACCA'MO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Palermo, 
Sicily,  about  6  miles  south-west  of  Termini,  with 
a  population  of  6394. 

OA'CBRES,  a  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  new 
province  of  Caceres,  is  situated  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  about  25  miles  west  of  TruxiUo,  in  a 
rich  agricultural  district.  It  is  famous  for  its  bacon ; 
has  manufactures  of  linen,  woollens,  leather,  hata, 
soap,  &c.;  dye-works  and  flour-miUs,  and  a  large 
trade  in  the  produce  of  the  district.  It  is  the 
Caslra  Caeilia  of  the  Komans,  and  many  relics  of 
its  antiquity  are  still  found.  It  is  rich  in  archi- 
tecture of  the  feudal  period,  and  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  bull-rings  in  Spain.     Pop.  12,051. 

C  A'CBRBS,  Nue'va,  a  town  of  the  Philippines,  in 
the  province  of  South  Gamarines,  on  the  island  of 
Luzon.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Naga,  or  Santa 
Cruz,  between  the  Bay  of  San  Miguel  and  the  Gulf 
of  Bagay,  .about  175  miles  south-east  of  ManiUa» 
Pop.  12,000. 

CACHA'O,  capital  of  the  province  of  Tonquin, 
and  the  largest  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Aiam 
(q.  v.),  having  an  estimated  population  of  100,000. 
It  stands  about  100  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the 
Tonquin  River,  which  is  thus  far  navigable  for 
smaJl-craft.  It  has  a  considerable  trade,  sufficient 
to  have  at  one  time  attracted  English  and  Dutch 
factories.  The  exports  are  bulHon,  sUks,  and 
lackered  ware;  and  the  imports  are  pepper,  arms, 
long  cloths,  chintzes,  and  manufactured  goods 
generally. 

CACHA'R,  or  HAIRU'MBO,  a  British  district 
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of  Farther  India,  lying  to  the  south  of  Assam, 
between  24°— 26"  N.  lat.,  and  92°— 93°  30'  E. 
long.  With  an  area  of  4000  square  nules,  it  is 
said  to  contain  only  60,000  inhabitants,  being 
mostly  mountainous,  and  chiefly  uncultivated.  Its 
principal  river  is  the  Barak,  which,  after  a  singu- 
larly tortuous  course  of  350  miles,  enters  the  Brah- 
maputra about  40  miles  above  Dacca.  The  terri- 
tory produces  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  timber,  bamboo, 
iron-ore,  wax,  and  ivory,  and  imports  salt,  cloths, 
tobacco,  and  ghee  or  half -liquid  butter. 

CACHE  (Fr.  a  lurking-hole),  the  name  given  by 
parties  of  travellers  in  the  great  western  prairies  of 
the  United  States  to  places  for  concealing  provi- 
sions and  other  articles.  Designing  to  return  on 
their  tracks  after  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
they  disburden  themselves  of  what  articles  can  be 
spared,  and  to  conceal  them  from  the  Indians, 
construct  places  of  deposit  in  the  wilderness.  The 
making  of  a  C.  is  a  matter  of  much  labour  and 
ingeumty.  A  hole  is  dug  to  a  depth  of  perhaps  six 
or  eight  feet  and  several  feet  broad,  and  then  the 
articles  being  interred,  the  surface  is  replaced  with 
the  utmost  possible  care.  The  excavated  earth  is 
also  carefully  removed,  so  as  to  leave  no  trace 
whatever  of  the  excavation.  The  situation  of 
the  C,  however,  is  known  to  the  party  by  some 
landmark,  and  returning  months  afterwards,  they 
probably  find  its  contents  undisturbed. 

CACHET,  Lettees  be.   See  Lbttres  db  Cachet. 

CACHE'XIA,  a  name  applied  by  physicians 
sometimes  to  a  group  of  diseases,  and  sometimes  to 
the  constitutional  state  accompanying  a  particular 
disease — e.g..  Cancerous  C,  Gouty  C,  Mercurial 
Cachexia.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
hakos,  bad,  and  hexis,  a  habit,  and  signifies  simply 
a  had  habit  of  body,  without  reference  to  the  cause 
of  illness.  From  Cullen's  having  in  modern  times 
given  extensive  circulation  to  the  word,  as  indicating 
a  large  group  of  chronic  diseases,  in  most  of  which 
there  are  complicated  changes  in  the  blood  and 
in  the  solid  textures,  C.  has  come  to  be  chiefly 
employed  with  reference  to  diseases  in  which  the 
general  nutrition  of  the  body  is  at  fault,  and  in 
which  the  local  disorders  are  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  a  constitutional  cause.  Thus,  Cancerous 
C.  indicates  the  peculiar  impoverished  state  of  the 
blood  and  general  debility  which  are  associated 
with  the  deposits  of  cancer  in  various  parts  of  the 
body ;  Gouty  C,  the  state  of  the  general  system  in 
gout,  as  opposed  to  the  mere  local  attack  of  gout  in 
the  foot,  &o.  The  cachexise  difler  from  the  fevers 
iu^  being  much  slower  in  development,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  in  having  no  natural  termination  at  a 
fixed  period.    See  Cbisis. 

CA'CHOLONG,  a  beautiful  mineral,  regarded  as 
a  variety  of  Opal  (q.v.).  It  is  sometimes  called 
Pearl  Opal,  or  Mother-of-pearl  Opal.  It  is  generally 
of  a  nulk- white  colour,  rarely  with  a  yellowish  or 
reddish  tinge,  opaque  and  duU  or  pearly  and  shining, 
and  has  a  flat  conchoidal  fracture.  Among  the 
localities  in  which  C.  is  found  are  the  Giants' 
Causeway  and  the  Faroe  Islands. 

CA'CHOLOT,  SPERMACETI  WHALE,  or,  by 
contraction,  SPERM  WHALE  {Physeter  macroce- 
pludus  or  Gatodon  macrocephaliis),  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  Getacea  (q.  v.),  very  peculiar  in  form  and 
appearance,  much  sought  after  not  only  on  account 
of  the  oil,  but  stiU  more  on  account  of  the  Sper- 
maceti (q.  V.)  which  it  yields.  Ambergris  (q.  v.)  is 
also  obtained  from  it.  The  C.  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Getacea  called  Physekridce,  or  GatodonMdce,  of 
which  some  naturalists  still  think  that  there  is 
only  one  well-ascertained  species.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  pretty  good  reason  for  thinking 
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tliat  at  least  two  species  exist,  both  of  wMoh 
are  occasional  visitants  of  the  British  shores — 
the  Common  C,  having  no  dorsal  fin,  and  the 
Hieh-iinned  0.  (Physeter  Tursio),  having  a  very 
hi^  dorsal  fin.  The  Common  C.  has  a  very  wide 
geographical  range.  It  may  almost  be  said  to 
mhabit  all  seas,  although  it  is  most  abundant  in 
those  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is  not  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  on  the  European  shores,  although 
it  sometimes  enters  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
occasionally  stranded  on  the  coasts  of  Britain.  An. 
individual,  fifty-four  feet  long  .and  thirty  in  cir- 
cumference, ran  ashore  on  Cramond  Island  in  the 
Krth  of  Forth  in  1769,  and  was  very  particularly 
described  in  the  Plulosophioal  Transactions  by  Mr 
Kobertson  of  Edinburgh.  Twelve  were  caught  at 
Walderwioh,  on  the  Suffolk  coast,  in  1788.  The  C. 
sometimes  reaches  the  length  of  seventy  or  eighty 
feet.  The  head  is  enormously  large,  forming  about 
one-half  of  the  entire  bulk  of  the  animal,  and 
occupying  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  length. 
From  the  head,  the  body  tapers  to  the  taU,  and  at 
last  rather  rapidly.  The  general  colour  is  very 
dark  gray,  nearly  black  on  the  upper  parts,  lighter 
beneath.  Old  males,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
South  Sea  whalers,  old  buU-whales,  usually  have 
a  large  gray  spot  on  the  front  of  the  head. 
The  muzzle  is  very  obtuse,  almost  as  if  suddenly 
cut  off  in  front,  the  breadth  of  it  almost  equalling 
the  thickness  of  the  body.  In  a  protuberance  on 
the  upper  part  of  it,  is  the  blow-hole,  which  is 
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single,  situated  a  little  on  the  left  side,  and  in 
form  not  unlike  the  letter  S  elongated.  The  mouth 
is  very  large  and  wide ;  and  the  throat,  unlike,  that 
of  the  Greenland  whale,  is  very  wide,  sufficiently 
so  to  adinit  the  body  of  a  man.  The  upper  jaw 
projects  some  feet  beyond  the  lower,  and  is  desti- 
tute both  of  teeth  and  whalebone;  the  lower  jaw 
has  from  20  to  25  teeth  on  each  side,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  animal.  The  teeth  are  conical  and 
slighuy  recurved,  projecting  about  two  inches  from 
the  gum.  The  lower  jaw  is  extremely  narrow,  the 
two  branches  being  in  contact  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  length:  it  fits  into  a  groove  in 
the  upper,  in  which  are  cavities  for  the  teeth.  The 
eyes  are  small,  and  placed  far  back  in  the  head, 
above  the  angles  of  the  mouth;  the  left  eye  is 
said  to  be '  smaller  than  the  right.  Just  above 
the  eyes,  the  dorsal  line  rises  considerably;  the 
dorsal  ■  fin  is  also  represented  by  a  protuberance 
about  half-way  between  the.  neck  and  the  tail ; 
and  these  parts  are  seen  above  water,  ini  the 
ordinary  swimming  of  the  animal,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  from  3  to  7  miles, an  hour,  and  just  under 
the  surface  of  the  water,  although  when  alarmed 
it  swims  with  greater -velocity,  striking  the  water 
upward  and  downward  with  its  tail  with  great  force. 


The  pectoral  fins  are  small,  and  seem  scarcely  if  at 
all  to  aid  in  progression,  which  is  accomplished  by 
the  large  and  powerful  taU-im.  The  tail-fin  is  very 
broad,  and  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  called  by 
South  Sea  whalers  iluifluhea. 

The  enormous  head  of  the  C.  is  in  great  part 
occupied  by  a  cavity  in  front  of  and  above  the  skull, 
called  by  whalers  Hie  case,  which  is  a  receptacle  for 
spermaceti  (q.  v.).    This  substance  being  hghtj  it  is 
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not  wonderful  that  the  animal  in  swimming  raises  its 
head  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  it  also 
often  does  even  when  at  rest,  '  like  a  black  rock  in 
the  ocean.'  The  case  frequently  holds  as  much  as 
ten  large  barrels  of  spermacetL  It  is  not  formed  of 
bone,,  but  of  a  strong  tendinous  integxunent,  and  is 
divided  into  compartments  communicatiag  with 
each  other.  The  substance  which  it  contains  is  in  a 
semi-fluid  state,  but  hardens  on  cooling :  it  consists 
of  spermaceti  and  oil ;  the  oil  is  separated  by  draining 
and  squeezing,  and  the  spermaceti  further  purified, 
till,  instead  of  being  a  yellow  unctuous  mass,  in 
which  state  it  is  brought  home  by  the  whalers,  it 
assumes  a  beautiful  pearly  white,  flaky,  almost 
crystalline  appearance.  When  the  spermaceti 
whale  is  killed,  and  towed  alongside  the  whaling- 
ship,  the  case  is  emptied  of  its  valuable  contents 
through  a  hole  made  in  front  of  the  muzzle,  and  by 
means  of  a  bucket  attached  to  a  pole.  The  sperma- 
ceti was  at  one  time  imagined  to  be  the  brain  of 
the  whale ;  what  purpose  it  serves  in  the  animal 
economy,  is  not  well  known,  except  that  already 
alluded  to  of  giving  buoyancy  to  the  forepart  of  the 
huge  body ;  and  perhaps  this  is  its  chief  use,  respir- 
ation even  more  than  progression  depending  on  it ; 
but  it  is  distinct  enough  from  the  brain,  which  is 
comparatively  very  small,  and  is  indeed,  as  well  as 
the  skull  which  contains  it,  small  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  bulk  of  the  creature.  Cavities  filled  with 
spermaceti  are  distributed  over  the  body,  and  even 
ramify  through  the  external  fat  or  blubber,  although 
the  principal  mass  is  in  the  head.  The  blubber  of 
the  G.  is  not  nearly  equal  in  thickness  to  that  of  the 
Greenland  whale,  being  only  about  fourteen  inches 
thick  on  the  breast  of  a  large  whale,  and  from  eight 
to  eleven  inches  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is 
called  by  whalers  the  blemcet,  is  removed  from  the 
body  of  the  captured  whale  in  great  stripes,  and  is 
heated  in  large  pots,. the  skin  of  the  whale  serving 
for  fuel,  when  the  oil  known  as  Sperm  Oil  (q.  v.) 
flows  from  it.  The  junk,  a  thick  elastic  mass,  which 
occupies  the  .forepart  of  the ,  head,  immediately 
under  the  case,  yields  also  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sperm  oil. 

The    C.    feeds    upon  fishes    and   cephalopodous 
moUusks.    Squids  and  cuttle-fishes  appear  to  be  its 
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chief  food.  It  is  gregarious  in  its  habits,  and  the 
herds  are  called  schooh  by  whalers.  Five  hundred 
or  more  have  been  seen  in  a  single  herd.  Large 
herds  generally  consist  of  females,  with  only  a  few 
males;  herds  of  young  males  also  occur;  when 
solitary  individuals  are  met  with,  they  are  almost 
always  old  males.  Terrible  conflicts  often  take 
place  among  the  males,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  the  lower  jaw  deformed  in  consequence  of 
having  been  dislocated  or  broken  in  them.  See 
■  Whale-vtsbxry. 

CACI'QTJB,  or  OAZrQTJE,  the  designation  giveu" 
to  the  chiefs  of  Indian  tribes  in  works  relating  to 
the  central  and  southern  parts  of  America.  The 
word  was  derived  by  the  Spaniards  from  the 
language  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  St  Domingo. 

CACOD^'MON.    See  Dbmoit. 

CA'CODYLE,  or  KA'KODYLE,  is  an  organic 
substance  containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  arsenic 
(CjHjAs).  It  has  recently  been  proposed  to  employ 
the  oxide  of  C.  (OJE^AsO)  as  a  deadly  agent  in  war. 
This  compound,  otberwise  known  as  Cadet's  fuming 
liquor  or  alkarsine,  has  the  remarkable  property  of 
taking  fire  spontaneously  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  evolving  abundant  fumes  of  arsenic.  Thus, 
a  shell  filled  with  it  would,  on  bursting,  saturate 
a  space  of  ground,  or  the  rigging  or  deck  of  a 
man-of-war,  with  a  liqmd  wMch  would  quickly 
take  fire  of  its  own  accord,  and  besides  causing 
destruction  by  burning,  would  likewise  spread  death 
by  its  fumes. 

OACO'lSrGO,  or  MALLE'MBA,  an  independent 
state  of  South  Guinea,  Africa,  extending  along  the 
South  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  lat.  5°  S.,  and  stretching 
south-east  as  far  as  the  river  BeU.  Its  limits 
interiorly  are  not  weU  defined.  The  country  is 
generally  flat,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  principal 
towns  are  Kinguele,  and  Caoongo  and  MaUemba 
on  the  coast,  the  last  once  a  great  mart  for  slaves. 

CA'CTE^,  or  CACTA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  succulent  shrubs  of 
very  singular  appearance.  XinnEeus  included  all  the 
0.  in  the  single  genus  Gactiis,  which  is  now  divided 
into  a  number  of  genera ;  the  name  Oactws,  how- 
ever, still  continuing  in  popular  use,  common  to  the 
whole  order.  Nearly  500  species  are  known,  but 
the  real  number  is  probably  much  greater.  The  C. 
are,  without  exception,  natives  of  America,  and 
their  extraordinary  forms  constitute  a  remarkable 
feature  in  the  vegetation  of  its  warmer  regions.  All 
of  them  have  fleshy  stems,  either  simple  or  branched, 
often  very  soft  and  juicy ;  but  in  many,  at  least  when 
old,  having  an  easily  distinguished  woody  axis, 
composed  of  annual  linas,  and  covered  with  a  layer 
of  inner  bark,  so  that  the  thick  fleshy  part  may  be 
regarded  only  as  a  layer  of  bark.  Most  of  them  are 
leafless ;  the  Pereshice  alone  have  true  leaves,  which 
are  fleshy ;  and  the  OpunUce  have  rudimentary  leaves, 
which  soon  fall  off ;  but,  instead  of  leaves,  most  of 
the  order  have  clusters  of  hairs  or  prickles,  where 
buds  are  formed  in  their  stems,  and  these  are  very 
numerous,  even  in  the  species  which  in  ordinary 
circumstances  most  rarely  develop  branches.  The 
multiplicity  of  curious  forms  exceeds  imaginatiou; 
in  many  species  {MelocacUdcB,  or  Melon  Thistles), 
the  stem  swells  out  into  a  globe ;  in  others  (Torch 
Thistles),  it  rises  up  as  a  column  with  many  angles; 
in  others  (Opuntim,  Indian  Eigs,  or  Prickly  Pears),  it 
divides  in  leaf-like  articulations ;  in  some  (Peireshim) 
it  assumes  a  tree-like  form,  in  which  the  thick  stem 
bears  a  head  of  branches,  and  reaches  a  considerable 
height,  sometimes  even  30  or  40  feet.  Those  which 
have  angular,  ribbed,  and  channelled,  or  flat  and 
two-edged  stems,  shew  a  tendency  to  the  cylindrical 
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form  as  the  stem  advances  in  age.  Some  species 
have  long  creeping  or  traUing  stems.  The  whole 
organisation  of  the  0.  adapts  them  for  the  endurance 
of  long  droughts;  they  vegetate  vigorously  during  a 


Melon  Cactus  or  Thistle  (Melocactus). 

part  of  the  year,  and  then  rest ;  the  very  absence  of 
leaves  concurring  with  the  absence  of  pores  or 
sUmvata  in  their  tough  skin  to  enable  them  to  resist 
the  action  of  a  dry  atmosphere  and  powerfiil  sun- 
shine, and  to  occupy  arid  soils  and  bare  rocks,  on 
which  they  are  very  generally  found,  often  covering 
large  tracts.  Some  of  them  grow  rapidly  on  old 
lavas,  and  disintegrate  them  by  their  penetrating 
roots,  thus  preparing  a  soil  for  other  plants ;  and 
the  Prickly  Pear  is  often  planted  in  Sicily  by  the 
mere  insertion  of  a  branch  or  joint  of  it  in  a  fissure 
of  lava.  Many  species  occur  as  epiphytes  (q.  v.) 
on  the  trees  of  American  forests.  Some  also  grow 
on  high  mountains,  a  few  even  reaching  almost  to 
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Cochineal  or  Nopal  Cactus  (Opwntia  CocMnellifera), 
with  Cochineal  Insects. 

the  border  of  the  snow.  The  plants  of  this  order 
are  a  great  boon  to  the  regions  in  which  they 
chiefly  abound,  which  are,  at  least  during  great 
part  of  the  year,  very  destitute  of  water;  their 
stems  containing  a  store  of  insipid  and  wholesome 
juice,  of  which  both  men  and  cattle  avail  them- 
selves.— Some  species,  as  the  Prickly  Pear  (q.  v.), 
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produce  a  pleasant  fruit. — ^The  fruit  of  Opwntia  Twna 
affords  a  valuable  pigment  of  the  richest  carmine 
colour. 

The  flowers  of  the  C.  are  in  general  very  short- 
lived; those  of  some  night-flowering  species,  as  of 
Gereua  grandifiorus,  well  known  in  our  hothouses, 
endure  only  for  part  of  a  single  night.  In  the 
greater  number,  they  are  large  and  splendidly 
coloured,  in  some  they  are  very  fragrant.  The 
order  is  regarded  as  botanicaJIy  aUied  to  Mesem- 
hryacece  (q.  v.)  and  to  QrosmlariaeecB  (q.  v.,  Goose- 
berry, Currant,  &c.). 

The  cultivation  of  the  0.  in  green-houses  and 
hothouses  has  been  much  in  fashion  for  more  than 
20  years.  The  gardener  must  imitate  the  natural 
conditions  of  their  growth,  by  giving  water  freely 
during  a  few  montifis,  and  witnhql£ng  it  almost 
entirely  during  the  rest  of  the  year.'  Most  of  them 
are  easUy  propagated  by  branches,  taken  off,  and 
allowed  to  dry  a  little  before  being  planted.  The 
MdocMtidce,  which  do  not  readUy  produce  branches, 
are  made  to  do  so  by  cutting  off  or  burning  out 
the  central  bud,  that  the  means  of  propagating  them 
may  be  obtained. 

OA'DDICB,  or  CA'DDICE-FLY  {Phryganea),  a 
Linnsean  genua  of  insects  of  the  order  Newropiera, 
a  famUy  in  subsequent  entomological  systems,  and 
constituted  by  Mr  Kirby  into  a  distinct  order, 
Trichoptera  (Gr.  hairy-winged).  The  caddice-flies 
certainly  differ  in  important  particulars  from  the 
other  neuropterous  insects,  and  exhibit  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  Lyndoptera.  They  have  no 
mandibles,  and  the  maxiUse  and  lower  lip  are 
membranous  and  united;  the  head  is  small,  with 
prominent  eyes,  and  two  additional  small  simple 
eyes  situated  on  the  forehead;  the  antenna  are 
Ions  and  bristle-Uke,  composed  of  very  numerous 
indistinct  joints.  Both  wings  and  body  are  gene- 
rally very  hairy,  and  the  wings,  when  at  rest, 
are  raised,  and  meet  above  the  back  like  those  of 
butterflies,  from  which,  however,  they  differ  very 
much  in  form,  being  much  more  elongate:  the  legs 
are  long.  Caddice-nies  are  extremely  active,  par- 
ticularly in  the  evening  and  at  night,  when  the 


Various  shapes  of  Caddice  Cases,  and  perfect  Insect : 
o,  case  of  bark ;  6,  case  of  sand ;  «,  case  of  sand,  magnified : 
d,  case  of  grass  stems ;  e;  case  of  grass ;  /,  orifice  of  case, 
shewing  the  silk  grating,  magnified ;  g,  pupa ;  A,  stone,  or 
caddice-fiy. 

smaUer  species  often  fly  in  ^eat  numbers  above 
streams  and  ponds.  These  insects  are  most  interest- 
ing, however,  on  account  of  their  larvae,  of  which 
the  larger  kinds  are  the  weU-known  Oaddke-vxirms, 
or  Oad-bait  of  anglers.    They  are  of  a  long,  almost 


cylindrical  form,  the  head  and  first  three  segments 
hard,  the  remainder — the  abdominal  segments — 
soft.  To  the  thoracic  segments  are  attached  the 
feet,  six  in  number,  as  in  the  perfect  insect.  The 
larva  lives  always  in  water,  feeding  on  aquatic 
vegetables.  It  spins  by  its  mouth  silken  threads,  by- 
means  of  which,  together  with  a  viscid  substance,  it 
attaches  together — and  often  in  a  very  symmetrical 
manner,  and  with  interesting  peculiarities  which 
differ  in  the  different  species— small  hard  substanceij, 
such  as  small  stones,  bits  of  stick,  or  small  shells, 
even  although  they  happen  to  contain  living  inmates, 
and  thus  constructs  a  case  for  itself,  in  which  its 
soft  body  is  protected,  and  from  wluch  only  the 
head  and  hard  thoracic  segments  are  voluntarily 
protruded.  When  it  changes  iato  the  pupa  state, 
in  which  [it  differs  little  from  the  perfect  insect, 
except  in  the  imperfectly  developed  wings,  it  fixes 
its  case  to  some  solid  substance  beneath  the  water, 
and  closes  the  two  extremities  with  a  kind  of 
grating,  which  admits  the  free  passage  of  water, 
necessary  for  respiration.  Before  assuming  the 
perfect  form,  the  pupa  of  the  larger  species  breaks 
out  of  its  case  by  means  of  a  pair  of  hooks  on  the 
forepart  of  the  head,  and  swims  actively  by  means 
of  ttie  hind  legs,  or  crawls  by  the  pther  two  pair. 
Many  of  the  snuiller  species  bring  their  pupa  case  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  there  take  wing  from 
it  as  from  a  boat.  The  species  of  caddice-Sy  are 
very  numerous,  and  they  are  said  to  be  more  so  in 
the  north  than  in  the  south  of  Europe.  About  200 
British  species  have  been  described. — The  angler 
looks  for  cad-bait  about  the  edges  of  streams  and 
under  stones,  or  on  the  stalks  of  water-cresses,  and 
other  aquatic  plants.  As  a  bait  for  angling,  the 
caddice  is  almost  as  deadly  as  the  May-fly,  and 
more  so,  in  clear  running  streams,  than  the  ordinary 
worm;  the  usual-sized  bait-hook  is  used,  upon  which 
two  of  the  baits  are  fixed,  the  angler  proceeding 
exactly  as  in  ordinary  worm-fishing. 

CADE,  Jack,  a  historical  character,  leader  of  an 
insurrection  which  broke  out  in  Kent,  June  1450. 
Little  is  known  of  his  personal  history,  further, 
than  that  he  was  an  Irishman,  and  an  illegitimate 
relation  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  hence  called 
himself  Mortimer.  With  15,000  or  20,000  armed 
men  of  Kent,  0.  marched  on  London,  and  encamped 
at  Blackheath,  whence  he  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  citizens,  many  of  whom  were  favourable  to 
his  enterprise.  The  court  sent  to  inquire  why  the 
good  men  of  Kent  had  left  their  homes ;  C.,  in  a 
paper  entitled  '  The  Complaint  of  the  Commons  of 
Kent,'  replied,  that  the  people  were  robbed  of  their 
goods  for  the  king's  use;  that  mean  and  corrupt 
persons,  who  plimdered  and  oppressed  the  commons, 
filled  the  high  offices  at  court;  that  it  was  'noised 
that  the  king's  lands  in  Prance  had  been  aliened;' 
that  miagovemment  had  banished  justice  and  pros- 
perity from  the  land;  and  that  the  men  of  Kent 
were  especially  iU-treated  and  overtaxed,  and  that 
the  free  election  of  knights  of  their  shire  had  been 
hindered.  In  another  paper,  called  '  The  Bequests 
by  the  Captain  of  the  Great  Assembly  in  Kent,'  0. 
demanded  that  the  king  should  resume  the  grants  of 
the  crown,  which  he  complained  the  creatures  about 
the  royal  person  fattened  on,  the  king  thus  being 
compelled  to  Uve  on  taxation;  that  the  false  pro- 
geny of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  should  be  dismissed; 
and  that  the  Duke  of  York  and  others  should  be 
restored  to  favour,  and  a  number  of  persons  punished. 
The  court  sent  its  answer  in  the  form  of  an  army, 
before  which  C.  retreated  to  Sevenoaks,  where  he 
awaited  the  attack  of  a  detachment,  which  he 
defeated.  The  royal  army  now  objected  to  fight 
against  their  countrymen;  the  court  made  some 
concessions,  and  C.  entered  London  on  the  3d  Julv 
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For  two  days,  he  maintamed  the  strictest  order;  but 
he  forced  the  mayor  and  judges  to  pass  judgment 
upon  Lord  Say,  one  of  the  king's  hated  favourites, 
■whose  head  C.'s  men  immediately  cut  off  in  Cheap- 
side.  On  the  third  day,  some  houses  were  plundered, 
the  leader  himself,  it  is  said,  setting  the  example. 
C,  who  at  night  lodged  his  army  in  the  Borough, 
got  news  that  the  citizens  intended  to  prevent  his 
entrance  into  the  city  on  the  morrow,  and  in  the 
night  he  made  an  attack  on  the  bridge,  but  was 
defeated.  A  promise  of  pardon  now  sowed  dissen- 
sion among  his  followers,  who  dispersed,  and  a  price 
was  set  upon  C.'s  head.  He  attempted  to  reach  the 
Sussex  coast,  but  was  followed  by  an  esquire,  named 
Alexander  Iden,  who  fought  and  killed  him,  July 
11.  His  head  was  stuck  upon  London  Bridge,  as  a 
terror  to  traitors. 

CADE'LLB  (Trogosita  Mauritanica  or  cara- 
boides],  an  insect  sometimes  found  in  granaries  in 
Britain,  but  seemingly  imported  from  more  southerly 
countries,  where,  as  in  France,  its  larvEe  often  com- 
mit great  ravages  among  stored  com.  They  also 
live  on  bread,  almonds,  and  even  rotten  wood. 
When  full  grown,  they  are  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  flattened,  fleshy,  rough  with  scattered 
hairs,  whitish,  tapering  towards  the  head ;  which  is 
black,  homy,  and  furnished  with  two  curved  jaws: 
The  perfect  insect  is  a  glossy  beetle  of  a  deep  chest- 
nut colour,  marked  with  dotted  lines.  It  belongs 
to  the  faniily  of  Xylophagi,  of  the  order  Goleoptera 
(q.  v.),  section  Tetramera.    The  name  C.  is  French. 

CA'DBNCB,  in  Music,  is  the  finish  of  »  phrase 
(in  German,  ScUuszfali),  of  which  there  are  three 
principal  species — ^viz.,  the  whole,  the  half,  and 
the  interrupted  cadence.  The  whole  C,  which 
finishes  on  the  harmony  of  the  tonic,  is  also  called 
the  perfect  C,  and  is  always  used  at  the  end  of  a 
composition,  and  frequently  called  the  final  cadence. 
In  its  most  perfect  use,  it  consists  of  three  chords — 
the  one  before  the  final  being  always  the  dominant, 
as  for  example : 


ii^i^ii 


^ 


BE 


^^^ 


The  half  C,  also  called  the  imperfect  C,  is  used 
to  mark  the  termination  of  an  idea  or  phrase, 
like  the  colon  and  semicolon;  shewing  a  consider- 
able division,  but  at  the  same  time  that  a  continua- 
tion is  necessary.  The  harmony  of  the  halt  C.  is  the 
reverse  of  the  whole  C,  as  it  falls  from  the  tonic  to 
the  dominant,  and  sometimes  to  the  subdomiaant, 
as  follows : 


p^^ 

^^^m 


In  the  interrupted  0.  (Ger.  TrugscMusz;  Ital. 
Cadenza  d'  inganno),  the  preparation  for  the  ordinary 
perfect  0.  is  made  ;  but  instead  of  the  harmony  of 
the  tonic  following  the  dominant,  another  harmony 
quite  strange  is  mtroduced,  so  that  the  ear  is 
deceived.  The  more  particular  the  preparation 
for  the  usual  C.  is  made,  the  more  strange  and 
unexpected  is  the  interruption,  which  can  be  made 
in  so  many  ways  that  Beicha,  in  his  TraitS  de 
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Saute  Composition  Muskale,  gives  129  interrupted 
cadences.    The  following  are  those  generally  in  use : 


^ 


iffl; 


¥ 


^S 


CA'DENCY  (from  Lat.  cado,  to  fall  or  decline)., 
The  marks  by  which  the  shields  of  the  younger 
members  of  families  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  elder,  and  from  each  other,  is  an  exten- 
sive, and,  in  so  far  as  that  term  can  be  applied 
to  heraldry  at  all,  an  important  branch  of  the 
science.  No  di^inctiou  is  usually  made  by  writers 
on  heraldry,  and  probably  the  practice  of  heralds  in 
general  scarcely  admits  of  any  being  made,  between 
marks  of  C,  differences,  distinctions,  or  even  hrisures, 
though  the  last  term  is  pretty  constantly,  and  quite 
appropriately  used  to  include  not  only  differences 
itt  general,  but  also  abatements  (q.  v.)  or  bearings 
by  which  the  arms  of  the  family  are  broken  or 
diminished.  See  Bastakd  Bab.  But  there  is  a 
manifest  convenience  in  the  practice  which  is  usually 
followed  in  Scotland,  of  appropriating  the  label,  the 
orescent,  the  mullet,  and  the  rest  of  the  series  of 
marks,  commonly  known  as  marks  of  C,  to  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing  the  sons  from  the  father, 
and  from  each  oth^r,  during  the  father's  lifetime; 
and  of  adopting  other  distinctions — such  as  the 
bordeur  of  various  kinds,  the  chief  engrailed, 
embattled,  and  the  like,  as  differences  between 
the  coats  of  brothers,  after  the  death  of  their 
father,  and  of  the  houses  descended  from  them. 
Another  very  common  mode  of  differencing  the 
shields  of  brothers  in  early  times,  was  by  changing 
the  tinctures ;  but  this  is  now  regarded  as  too  exten- 
sive a  change  for  such  a  purpose.  The  method  of 
dififerencing  by  means  of  the  ordinary  marks  of  C.  will 


Distinction  of  Houses : 
In  the  First  House,  the  first,  second,  &c.,  sons  are  denoted  ,hy 
1,  the  lahcl ;  2,  the  crescent ;  3,  the  mullet ;  ^,  the  martlet ; 
5,  the  annulet;  6,  the  fleur-de-lis  ;  7,  the  rose  (not  fibred  in 
the  cut) ;  8,  the  cross  moline ;  9,  the  double  quatrefoil.  In 
the  Second  House,  or  family  of  the  second  son,  the  first  son 
is  denoted  by  (1)  the  crescent,  with  the  label  upon  it ;  the 
second,  by  (2)  the  crescent,  with  the  crescent  upon  it;  and  so 
on.  In  the  Third  House,  or  family  of  the  third  son,  the  first 
son  is  denoted  by  the  mullet,  with  the  label  upon  it;  the 
second,  by  the  mullet,  with  the  crescent  upon  it;  and  so  on. 

be  understood  from  the  accompanying  illustration. 
Fanciful  reasons  have  been  imagined  by  heralds  for 
assigning  these  different  marks  to  the  different  sons. 
The  differences  at  present  used  by  the  royal  family 
will  be  found  in  most  of  the  peerages.  The  rule 
with  regard  to  them  seems  to  be  that,  unlike  sub- 
jects, they  all  bear  the  label  of  three  points  argent ; 
but  the  label  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  plain,  whilst 
those  of  the  other  princes  and  princesses  are  charged 
with  crosses,  fleurs-de-Us,  hearts,  or  other  figures, 
for  the   sake   of   distinction.     One   of   the   most 
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frequent  reasons  for  matrioulatiug  the  arms  of  the 
younger  branches  of  families  of  distinction  in  the 
Lord  Lyon's  Register,  is  that  they  may  be  properly 
distinguished  from  those  borne  by  the  head  of  the 
house. 

CADE'lIZA,  in  Music,  an  ornamental  succession 
of  notes  introduced  at  pleasure  by  the  performer  at 
the  finishing  of  a  phrase. 

CA'DEE  I'DKIS  (Chair  of  Idris,  a  reputed  giaint), 
a  picturesque  mountain  in  Merionethshire,  Wales,  5 
miles  south-south-west  of  Dolgelly.  It  consists  of  an 
immense  ridge  of  broken  precipices,  10  miles  long, 
and  1  to  3  imles  broad;  the  highest  peak  reaching 
an  elevation  of  2914  feet.  It  is  composed  of  basalt, 
porphyry,  and  other  trap  rocks,  with  beds  of  sla,g 
and  pumice.  The  view  from  the  summit,  which  is 
very  extensive,  includes  the  Wrekin  in  Shropshire, 
and  St  George's  Channel  almost  to  the  Irish  coast. 

CADE'T,  MiLiTABY  (Fr.  cadet,  younger,  junior 
in  service — allied  in  derivation  and  meaning  to 
cadency  (q.  v.)  in  heraldry),  is  a  term  applied  m  a 
general  sense  to  a  jimior  member  of  a  noble  family 
as  distinguished  from  the  eldest;  and  in  France, 
any  officer  junior  to  another  is  a  C.  in  respect  to 
him.  In  a  strict  military  sense,  however,  a  C.  is  a 
youth  studying  for  the  public  service.  , 

In  England,  military  cadetship  has  presented  two 
aspects,  according  as  it  related  tp  the  East  India 
Company's  or  to  the  royal  servipe.  When  the 
Company  possessed  political  and  military  authority 
in  India,  there  were  about  5000  English  officers  in 
their  pay.  Those  who  commanded  the  Company's 
own  regiments  had  been  professionally  educated 
by  the  Company.  A  youth,  nominated  by  the 
directors,  was  examined  as  to  his  proficiency  in  an 
ordinary  English  education,  and  admitted  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  18  to  Addiscombe  School  or 
Cpljege,,  near  Oroydop.  It  a  probation  of  six 
mouths  resulted  sat^actonly,  he  entered  upon  a 
two  years'  course  of  study.  If  he  passed  through 
this  ordeal  well,  he  became  a  C  in  the  Cojnpany's 
service,  receiving  pay  or  salary,  and  being  available 
for  service  xa  India,  as  opportunity  might  ofler. 
The  system  of  Indian  cadetship  underwent  various 
modifications,  by  the  introduction  of  competition  in 
the  appointments,  and  by  the  transference  of  the 
Company's  powers  to  the  Crown ;  and  the  proposed 
(1860)  amalgamation  of  the  Indian  and  royal  armies, 
wiU  (if  acted  upon)  nullify  the  distinctive  char- 
acters of  East  India  cadets. 

The  second  aspect  of  military  cadetship  in  Eng- 
land, adverted  to  above,  is  that  of  the  Koyal  or 
Queen's  cadets.  The  arrangements  in  operation 
until  recently  wiH  be  found  noticed  under  Sand- 
hurst College;  and  the  present  arrangements 
under  Cadets'  College  and  Staff  College. 

CADE'T,  Naval,  is  the  lowest,  grade  of  officer 
in  the  royal  navy.  The  cadets  enter  the  royal 
service  at  12  to  14  years  of  age.  Every  captain, 
on  being  appointed  to  a  ship  in  commission,  is 
allowed  to  nominate  one  G.;  every  flag-officer 
(admiral,  &c.),  two,  on  receiving  his  flag;  but  all 
the  rest  are  nominated  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  subject  to  regulations  recently  made 
concerning  competitive  examinations.  The  oamdii 
dates  are  examined  at  the  Royal  Naval  i  College 
at  Portsmouth ;  if  they  pass,  they  are  sent  for 
three  months  to  a  training  ship  at  Portsmouth  or 
Plymouth,  to  learn  the  elements  of  rigging  and 
seamanship.  If  they  do  not  progress  siifficiently 
in  the  training  ship,  they  are  rejected ;  but  if  the 
report  is  favourable,  ■  they  become  cadets,  and  are 
put  into  sea-going  ships.  While  on  board,  the  C. 
is  expected  to  watch  and  learn  as  much  as  possible 
of  what  is  going  on — aaJuting  officers^  tying  knots. 


splicing  ropes,  arranging  rigging,  learning  technical 
terms,  going  aloft,  keeping  the  log,  keeping  watch, 
&o.  If  the  C.  serves  satisfactorily  for  3  months  in 
a  training  ship,  and  15  months  in  a  sea-going  ship, 
he  becomes  eligible  for  the  next  higher  rank  in  the 
navy — that  of  midshipman.  The  cadets  mess  with 
the  midshipmen  on  shipboard.  There  are  375  cadets 
on  the  navy  estimates  for  1860 — 1861. 

CADETS'  COLLEGE  was  established  in  1858 
by  a  remodelling  of  the  Junior  Department  of  the 
Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst.  Its  objects 
are,  to  give  a  sound  military  education  to  youths 
intended  for  the  army,  and  to  facilitate  the  obtain- 
mg  of  commissions  when  the  education  is  finished. 
The  age  of'  admission  is  between  16  and  19.  The 
friends  of  a  youth,  able  to  pay  the  sums  of  money 
presently  to  be  named,  apply  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  for  permission  to  place  the  youth  on  the  list 
of  candidates  ;  this  permission  is  usually  granted  on 
production  of  satisfactory  certificates  and  refer- 
ences. The  youth  may  gO'  up  for  examination  on 
any  haU-year.  The  list  of  subjects  includes  English 
composition,  continental  languages,  mathematics, 
history,  geography,  natural  sciences,  experimental 
sciences,  and  drawing.  After  the  examination,  the 
candidates  are  reported  to  the  commander-iu-chief 
in  their  order  of  merit.  Those  who  have  the  most 
marks  are  admitted  as  cadets  as  soon  as  vacancies 
occur  in  the  college.  When  entered,  they  study  for 
two  years  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  connected 
with  military  science  and  practice.  The  friends 
supply  clothing,  books,  and  instruments.  The  annual 
payment  for  education,  board,  and  lodgmg  varies 
from  £100  per  annum  down  to  £20 ;  the  highest 
sum  being  demanded  for  '  the  sons  of  private 
gentlemen,'  while  the  lowest  is  deemed  sufficient 
for  '  the  sons  of  officers  of  the  army  or  navy  who 
have  died  in  the  service,  and  whose  families  are 
proved  to  be  left  in  pecuniary  distress.'  Twenty  of 
the  youths  are  '  Queen's  cadets,'  sons  of  officers 
'  who  have  fallen  in  action,  or  have  died  from  the 
effects  of  active  service,  and  have  left  their  families 
in  reduced  circumstances.'  These  20  cadets  are 
admitted  and  ;  educated  gratuitously.  When  the 
course  is  completed,  the  cadets  are  eligible  to  the 
reception  of  commissions  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry, 
a  certain  number  of  which  are  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  college. 

At  the  most  recent  competitive  examination,  in 
June  1860,  the  examiners  announced  that  40  cadets 
were  fitting  recipients  of  commissions  in  the  army. 
The  commander-in-chief  ,  had,  however,  only  20 
commissions  for  bestowal,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  system  of  army  purchase. 

CADET'S  FUMING  LIQUOR.   See  Cacodyle. 

CA'DI,  an  Arabic  word  signifying  a  judge  or 
person  learned  in  the  law,  .the  title  of  an  inferior 
judge  amongst  the  Mohammedan  nations,  who,  like 
the  Mollai  (q.  v.),  or  superior  judge,  must  be  chosen 
from  the  higher  ranks  of  the  priesthood,  as  all  law  is 
founded  upon  the  Koran. 

CA'DIZ  (ancient  Oades),  an  important  commercial 
city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  modern  province  of  the 
same  name,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  great  division 
of  Andalusia ;  is'  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  long 
narrow  isthmus  of  the  Isle  of  Leon,  in  lat.  36°  32'  N., 
and  long.  6°  17'  W.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  washes  its 
western  and  part  of  its  southern  side,  and  on  the 
north  and  north-east  it  is  enclosed  by  the  Bay  of 
Cadiz,  a  deep  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  forming  an  outer 
and  an  inner  bay.  Connected  by  only  a  narrow 
strip  of  ground  (in  some  places  not  above  200  yards 
across)  with  the  mainland,  C.  is  admirably  situated 
for  defence ;  but,  though  it  has  several  sea  and  land 
fortifications,  these   are  by  no   means   considered 
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impregnable.  Tlie  town,  which  ia  surrounded  by 
walls,  forma  nearly  a  square,  each  side  being  about 
a  nule  and  a  half  in  length.  The  houses  being  built 
of  white  stone,  the  city  presents  a  remarkably  bright 
and  clean  appearance  from  the  sea.  The  streets 
are  weU  paved  and  lighted,  regular,  but  narrow, 
and  there  are  some  pleasant  pubHc  walks,  the  most 
frequented  of  which  is  the  Alameda.  It  has  few 
public  buildings  of  note;  its  two  cathedrals  are, 
on  the  whole,  but  poor  specimens  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  and  its  pictures,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  excellent  pieces  by  MuriUo,  are  of  little 
value.  As  a  commercial  city,  0.  has  greatly  declined 
since  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
South  America ;  but  it  is  stUl,  so  far  as  the  amount 
of  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  and  leaving,  and  the 
value  of  exports  are  concerned,  the  chief  of  Spanish 
ports,  though  with  regard  to  the  value  of  imports 
it  stands  below  Barcelona  and  Santander.  Ships 
with  tonnage  to  the  amount  of  231,253  tons,  and 
151,992  tons,  respectively,  entered  and  cleared  out 
of  the  port  of  C.  in  1856 ;  the  value  of  imports  and 
of  exports  in  the  same  year  being  138,343,590  reals 
(£1,383,435)  and  187,001,584  reals  (£1,870,015) ;  in 
the  latter  case,  little  more  than  a  third  of  what  it 
was  in  1849.  The  exports  consist  of  wine,  olive-oil, 
fruits,  salt,  and  metals;  and  the  manufactures  of 

flass,  coarse  wooUen  cloth,  soap,  hats,  leather,  &c. 
op.  (1857)  71,914. 

C.  ia  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Europe, 
having  been  bmlt  by  the  Phrenicians,  under  the 
name  of  Gaddir,  347  years  before  the  foundation  of 
E«me,  or  about  1100  B.  o.  It  afterwards  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom  it 
was  captured  by  the  Romans,  who  named  it  Gades, 
and  imder  them  it  soon  became  a  city  of  vast 
wealth  and  importance.  Occupied  afterwards  by 
the  Goths  and  Moors,  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1262.  In  1587,  Drake  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet 
in  the  bay;  nine  years  later,  it  was  pUlaged  and 
burned  by  Lord  !fesex;  and  in  1625  and  1702,  it 
was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  other  English  forces. 
After  the  revolution  (1808),  C.  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  insurrectionary  junta,  by  whose 
orders  it  was  separated  from  the  mainland.  The 
French,  in  February  1810,  commenced  a  blockade, 
which  they  vigorously  persevered  in,  capturing 
several  of  the  forts,  until  August  25,  1812,  when 
the  victories  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington  forced 
them  to  abandon  it.  The  .city  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  French  in  1823,  and  held  by  them 
until  1828. 

0 A'DMIA  is  the  term  applied  to  the  crust  formed 
in  zinc  furnaces,  and  which  contains  from  10  to  20 
per  cent,  of  cadmium. 

CA'DMIUM  is  a  metal  which  occurs  in  zinc 
ores,  and,  being  more  volatile  than  ziac,  rises  in 
vapour,  and  distils  over  with  the  first  portions  of 
the  metal.  See  ZiNO.  0.  is  represented  by  the 
symbol  Cd,  has  the  atomic  weight  or  eqtiivalent 
5574,  and  the  specific  gravity  8"6.  It  is  a  white 
metal,  somewhat  resembling  tin;  is  malleable  and 
ductile ;  fuses  at  442°  F.,  and  rises  in  vapour  a  little 
above  600°.  It  is  rarely  prepared  pure,  and  is  not 
employed  in  the  arts  as  a  metal,  though  one  or 
more  of  its  salts  have  been  serviceable  in  medicine. 
The  sulphide  of  C,  OdS,  occurs  naturally  as  the 
mineral  Oreenochite,  and  when  prepared  artificially, 
is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  It  is  known  as  Cad- 
midm:  Yellow,  and  is  of  great  value  to  the  artist. 
A  great  variety  of  tints  are  produced  by  mixing  it 
with  white-lead.  Much  of  what  is  sold  as  Naples 
Yellow  (q.  v.)  is  thus  prepared;  but  the  genuine 
Naples  Yellow  has  a  greenish  tint,  which  renders  it 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  imitation.    Cadmium 


Yellow,  however,  has  many  valuable  qualities,  which 
are  causing  it  rapidly  to  supersede  Naples  YeUow. 

CA'DMUS  (according  to  Apollodorus  and  others) 
was  the  son  of  Agenor  and  Telephassa,  and  the 
brother  of  Buropa.  When  the  latter  was  carried  oflf 
by  Zeus,  he  and  his  brothers,  as  also  their  mother, 
were  sent  in  quest  of  her,  with  injunctions  from 
Agenor  not  to  return  without  her.  Their  search 
was  vain,  and  the  oracle  at  Delphi  told  C.  to 
relinquish  it,  and  to  follow  a  cow  of  a  certain  kind 
which  he  should  meet,  and  build  a  city  where  it 
should  lie  down.  He  found  the  cow  in  Phocis, 
followed  her  to  Boeotia,  and  built  there  the  city  of 
Tbebes,  about  1550  B.C.  The  myth  of  C,  however, 
like  other  early  Greek  mjrths,  abounds  in  contradic- 
tions, and  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  disentangle  the 
historical  facts  from  the  meshes  of  fable  in  which 
they  are  imprisoned.  To  liim  is  ascribed  the  intro- 
duction into  Greece  of  an  alphabet  of  16  letters, 
derived  from  Egypt  or  Phcenicia,  and  the  discovery 
of  brass,  or  introduction  of  its  use. 

OADOTJDAIj,  Gbokgb,  a  distinguished  leader  in 
the  Chouan  or  Koyalist  war  in  Brittany,  was  bom 
near  Auray,  in  Lower  Brittany,  where  his  father 
was  a  miller,  in  1771.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  Republic,  and  soon  acquired 
great  influence  over  the  peasants.  Captured  in  1794, 
he  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Brest,  from  which  he 
soon  made  his  escape,  imprisonment  having  only 
increased  his  loyal  ardour.  Annoyed  at  the  dis- 
sensions between  the  Vendean  generals  and  the  emi- 
OTant  officers,  and  the  disasters  consequent  thereon, 
C.  organised  an  army  in  which  no  noble  was  per- 
mitted to  command,  and  which  Hoche,  with  all  his 
great  military  talents,  was  unable  to  subdue  or  dis- 
perse. In  1799,  C.  was  the  soul  of  the  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  the  First  Consul,  and  place  a  Bourbon  on 
the  throne ;  but  the  events  of  the  18th  Brumaire 
disarranged  the  plans  of  the  conspirators.  Bonaparte 
recognised  O.'s  energy  and  force  of  character,  and 
offered  to  make  Vii-m  a  lieutenant-general  in  his 
army,  which  offer  C.  refused,  as  well  as  another  of 
a  pension  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  if  he  would 
oiiy  consent  to  remain  quiet.  Bonaparte  attempted 
to  arrest  him,  but  he  fled  to  England,  where,  in 
1802,  he  conspired  with  Pichegru  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  First  Consul.  With  this  design  he  went  to 
Paris,  but  was  arrested,  condemned,  and  executed 
June  25, 1804.  C.  was  a  man  of  stern  honesty  and 
indomitable  resolution.  '  His  mind  was  cast  in  the 
true  mould ;  in  my  hands  he  would  have  done  great 
things,'  was  Napoleon's  estimate  of  him. 

CADTJ'CBUS,  the  winged  staff  of  Mercury,  or 
Hermes,  as  he  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  which  was 
supposed  to  give  the  god  power  to  fly.  The  C.  in 
the  actual  world  was  the  staff  or  mace  carried  by 
heralds  and  ambassadors,  from  which 
circumstance,  no  doubt,  it  came  to 
form  one  of  the  attributes  of  the 
messenger  of  the  gods.  Originally,  it 
was  simply  an  olive-branch,  the  stems 
of  which  were  afterwards  formed  into 

ikes,  in  accordance  with  several 
poetical  tales  invented  by  the  mytho- 
logists.  One  of  these  was  to  the 
effect  that  Mercury,  having  found 
two  snakes  fighting,  divided  them 
with  his  rod,  and  that  thus  they 
came  to  be  used  as  an  emblem  of 
peace.  Many  miraculous  virtues 
were  ascribed  to  the  caduceus.  On 
the  coinage  of  antiquity,  the  C.  is 
often  given  to  Mars,  who  holds  it  in  the  left  hand, 
a  spear  being  in  his  right,  to  shew  how  peace  and 
war  alternate.    It  is   also  seen  in  the  hands  of 
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Hercules,  Bacchus,  Ceres,  Venus,  &o.  Amongst  the 
moderns,  the  0.  is  used  as  an  emhlem  of  commerce, 
over  which  Mercury  was  the  presiding  divinity. 

O^OI'LIA  (Lat.  cceeus,  blind),  a  genus  of  reptiles, 
formerly  placed  'among  serpents,  on  account  of 
their  form,  although,  in  their  .anatomical  structure. 


Two-banded  Cseoilia. 

peculiarities  were  observed  allying  them  to  Batra- 
ohians,  with  which  they  are  now  ranked,  the 
important  fact  having  been  ascertained  of  their 
breathing  by  giUs  when  young,  and  undergoing  a 
metamorphosis.  The  body  is  ^jmost  cylindSoal  or 
worm-like,  the  head  small,  the  eyes  very  small,  and 
nearly  hidden  by  the  skin ;  in  some  species,  indeed, 
imperfect  or  wanting,  upon  which  account  the  name 
C.  was  given  to  them,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  transfer  to  them  the  English  name  Blindworm, 
commonly  given  to  the  Anguis  frag^Ms.  The  skin 
is  smooth,  viscotis,  and  annularly  wrinkled,  appear- 
ing naked,  although,  upon  dissection,  minute  scales 
are  found  disposed  between  its  wrinkles,  at  least 
in  some  species.  The  vertebras  are  articulated  as  in 
fishes  and  in  some  of  the  other  lower  Batrachians, 
not  as  in  serpents,  and  the  skuU  is  imited  to  the  first 
vertebra  by  two  tuberdes.  The  ribs  are  imper- 
fectly developed,  and  much  too  short  to  encircle  the 
trunk. — The  original  genus  C.  has  been  subdivided, 
now  forming  a  femily,  OcaMiadcB.  T?he  species  are 
inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  and  of  marshy  or 
moist  places. 

C^'CUM  (Lat.  ccEcus,  blind),  a  blind  sac;  that  is, 
a  sac  or  bag  having  only  one  opening,  connected 
with  the  intestine  of  an  animal.  In  man,  there  is 
only  one  C,  very  small,  and  apparently  not  per- 
forming any  important  function,  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  small  intestine,  where  it  termin- 
ates in  the  large  intestine  or  colon.  In  many  of 
the  mammaha,  nowever,  and  particularly  in  most 
of  those  which  are  herbivorous,  it  is  comparatively 
large,  and  is  found  to  secrete  an  acid  fluid  resem- 
bling the  gastric  juice.  It  therefore  appears  that, 
where  the  nature  of  the  aSsimilatory  process  is 
such  as  to  require  the  detention  of  the  food  for 
a  considerable  time,  this  provision  is  made  for  it, 
in  order  that  digestion  may  be  more  completely 
accomplished.  The  C.  is  entirely  wanting  in  some 
quadrupeds,  as  in  bats,  and  the  bear  and  weasel 
families.  Birds  have  two  cseca,  which  are  generally 
long  and  capacious  in  those  that  are  omnivorous 
or  granivorous,  and  the  position  of  which  is  the 
only  circumstance  that  marks  the  division  of  the 
intestine  into  two  parts,^  the  small  and  the  large 
intestine,  or  the  ileum  and  the  colon.  In  reptiles,  a 
C.  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Fishes  have  none  in 
the  position  occupied  by  those  of  quadrupeds  and 
birds,  but  many  of  them  have  cseca  attached  to  the 
intestine  at  its  uppermost  part,  and  very  generally 
regarded  as  appendages  of  the  stomach.  The  num- 
ber of  these  csca  is,  however,  extremely  various ; 
sometimes  there  are  only  2,  and  sometimes  more 
than  100.  The  number  is  different  even  in  very 
nearly  allied  species  of  the  same  family ;  thus,  there 
are  only  6  in  the  smelt,  but  70  in  the  salmon ;  24  in 
the  herring,  and  80  in  the  shad.  In  some  fishes,  as 
the  cod,  the  caeca  consist  of  large  trunks  ramified 


into  smaller  ones. — The  intestinal  canal  of  some  of 
the  Infuamia  is  furnished  throughout  its  whole 
length  with  ntimerous  cseca,  no  other  organ  corre- 
sponding to  a  stomach  appearing  to  exist. 

O.SIDMOH',  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  writer  of  note 
who  composed  in  his  own  language,  and  of  whom 
there  are  any  remains.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
unknown,  but  his  death  occurred  about  680  A.  D.  He 
was  orimaally  a  cow-herd,  attached  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Whitby,  and,  according  to  Bede,  '  even  more 
ignorant  than  the  majority  of  his  fellows,  so  that 
in  the  evenings,  when  the  domestics  assembled  in 
the  hall  to  recreate  themselves  with  music  after 
the  labours  of  the  day,  Casdmon  was  frequently 
obUged  to  retire,  in  order  to  hide  hia  shame  when 
the  harp  was  moved  towards  him.'  One  night,  how- 
ever, as  he  was  sleeping  in  the  stable-loft,  a  stranger 
appeared  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  sing.  C. 
declared  his  ignorance,  but  the  stranger  would  take 
no  refusal,  and  imposed  on  the  poor  cow-herd  the 
sublime  task  of  hymning  the  glories  of  creation. 
Suddenly,  a  poetic  inspiration  seized  him,  and  he 
began  to  pour  forth  verses.  When  he  awoke  from 
his  dream,  the  words  remained  fast-rooted  in  his 
memory,  and  were  recited  by  him  to  others  vrith 
new  confidence.  The  Abbess  Hilda,  and  the  learned 
men  who  were  with  her  in  the  monastery,  imme- 
diately declared  that  he  had  received  the  gift  of 
song  from  Heaven.  He  was  now  educated,  became 
a  monk,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  composing 
poems  on  the  Bible  histories  and  on  miscellaneous 
religious  subjects,  many  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served, and  are  altogether  in  bulk  nearly  equal  to 
the  half  of  Paradke  Lost,  to  parts  of  which  some  of 
them  bear  a  striking  resemblance.  Satan's  Speech 
in  Hell  is  characterised  by  a  simple-  yet  solemn 
greatness  of  imagination,  which  may  possibly  have 
mfluenced  at  some  period  of  his  life  the  more 
magnificent  genius  of  Milton. 

CaiLATU'RA.    See  Chasino. 

CABS',  the  chief  town  in  the  department  of 
Calvados,  France — ^formerly  the  capital  of  Lower 
Normandy — ^is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ome, 
about  9  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  English  Channel, 
and  122  miles  west-north-west  of  Paris.  C.  is  built 
in  the  middle  of  a  fertile  plain ;  its  streets  are  wide 
and  clean,  it  has  several  fine  squares,  and  many 
noble  specimens  of  ancient  Norman  architecture. 
Among  the  best  examples  are  the  churches  of  St 
Etienne,  founded  by  WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  and 
which  contained  his  monument,  erected  by  WiUiam 
Bufus,  and  destroyed  by  the  Huguenots  in  1562;  La 
TrinitS,  called  also  Abbaye  mix  Dames,  founded  by 
Matilda,  vrife  of  the  Conqueror ;  St  Nicholas,  now 
used  as  a  shot-factory ;  St  Pierre  and  St  Jean.  The 
castle,  founded  by  the  Conqueror,  and  finished  by 
Heniy  I.  of  England,  was  partially  destroyed  in  1793. 
Little  trace  of  the  ancient  defences  of  the  town  now 
remains.  There  are  several  beautiful  promenades  in 
the  city,  which  has  manufactures  of  lace,  blonde, 
crape,  cutlery,  cotton-yam,  &o. ;  and  breweries,  dye- 
works,  wax-bleaching,  and  ship-buHding  yards.  Its 
Angora  gloves,  made  from  the  unwashed,  imdyed 
fur  of  Angora  rabbits,  which  are  reared  in  great 
numbers  in  the  district,  are  celebrated.  Quarries  in 
the  nraghbourhood  produce  an  excellent  stone, 
called  Caen  Stone  (q.  v.).  Trade  is  facilitated  by 
a  canal,  which  intersects  the  city,  and  by  a  mari- 
time canal  connecting  the  port  with  the  sea,  and 
admitting  larger  ships  than  can  enter  the  Ome. 
Nothing  is  known  of  C.  bpfore  the  9th  century. 
It  was  a  place  of  importance  in  912,  when  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Normans,  under  whom 
it  increased  rapidly.  William  the  Conqueror  and 
his    queen   maide  it   their  residence,  and  greatly 
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improved  it.  In  1346,  it  Tvas  taken  and  pillaged 
by  the  English,  who  again  captured  it  in  1417. 
It  was  held  by  them  until  1450,  when  the  French 
compelled  them  to  surrender.  During  the  revolution 
of  1793,  several  of  the  Girondist  chiefs,  proscribed 
by  the  Jacobins,  went  to  C,  and  organised  a  revolt 
against  the  Mountain,  which  proved  unsuccessful. 
Pop.  about  33,000. 

CAEN  STONE.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
of  Caen,  in,  Normandy,  has  been  celebrated  for 
its  stone-quarries  from  a  very  early  period.  The 
exceUenoe  of  the  stone,  and  the  facility  of  transport 
by  sea,  led  to  C.  S.  being  very  extensively  used 
iu  England  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  In  1460, 
the  Abbot"  of  Westminster  obtained  a  licence  to 
import  C.  S.  for  the  repairs  of  the  monastery.  Later, 
it  became  a  regular  article  of  importation;  and  in 
1582  it  is  rated  at  the  custom-house  at  6s.  8d.  the 
ton.  Winchester  and  Canterbury  cathedrals,  Henry 
VII.'s  Chapel  at  Westminster,  and  many  country 
churches,  are  built  of  C.  S.,  which  is  stiU  frequently 
used  in  England.  The  stone  is  an  oolite,  resembling 
Stonesfield  slate,  but  without  its  slaty  structure. 
The  quarries  are  subterraneous,  and  the  stone  is 
brought  up  through  vertical  shafts  in  blocks  8  or 
9  feet  long,, and  about  2  thick. 

CABRLE'ON  (Castle  of  the  Legion),  a  small 
but  ancient  town  in  Monmouthshire,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Usk,  2  miles  north-east  of  Newport. 
It  is  the  Isca  Silurum  of  the  Romans,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
province  Britannia  Secunda,  now  Wales,  and  the 
residence  of  the  famous  King  Arthur.  It  was 
the  seat  of  an  ancient  archbishopric,  which  was 
removed  to  St  Davids  about  519  A.D.  An  abbey  of 
Cistercian  monks  existed  here  before  the  Refor- 
mation. C.  was  an  important  place  in  the  12th  c, 
but  it  was  afterwards  ruined  by  the  frequent  wars 
between  the  Welsh  and  Anglo-Saxons.  Many 
Roman  relies  have  been  found  here,  as  aqueducts, 
baths,  pavements,  altars,  tiles,  coins,  inscriptions, 
and  statues;  many  of  the  smaller  antiquities  are 
deposited  in  a  museimi  in  the  town ;  besides  haJf- 
melted  ore  and  cinders,  and  the  remains  of  a  fortress, 
with  walls  12  feet  thick  and  1800  yards  long,  and 
of  an  amphitheatre,  called  King  Arthur's  Round 
Table,  222  by  192  feet  in  size.  Pop.  1281,  the  chief 
occupation  being  the  manufacture  of  tin-plates. 

CAERMA'RTHBN  (Welsh,  Caer  Fyrddyn,  the 
Maridunum  of  Ptolemy),  a  seaport  town,  capital  of 
Caermarthenshire,  South  Wales,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Towy,  9  miles  from  Caermarthen  Bay.  It 
lies  in  a  picturesque  situation,  but  the  streets  are 
irregular,  steep,  and  often  narrow.  The  Towy  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons  up  to  the  town,  and 
salmon  and  sewin  are  caught  in  the  river.  There 
are  tin  and  iron  works  near  the  town.  C.  exports 
tin-plates,  cast  iron,  timber,  marble,  bark,  slates, 
lead  ore,  bricks,  grain,  butter,  and  eggs.  The  Welsh 
language  is  used  in  mpst  of  the  churches.  C.  is  a 
county  borough,  having  a  separate  jurisdiction  from 
the  shire.  It  uhites  trith  Llanelly  in  returning 
one  member  to  parKament.  Pop.  10,524.  There 
is  a  college  for  Welsh  teachers.  Near  C.  are  the 
remains  of  two  Roman  camps.  In  the  5th  c. 
Merlin,  the  Welsh  prophet,  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  here.  It  was  long  the  residence  of  the  native 
princes  of  South  Wales.  Caermarthen  Castle  often 
changed  hands  in  the  contests  of  the  Welsh  chiefs 
with  each  other,  and  iu  the  subsequent  wars  of  the 
Welsh  with  the  Saxons  and  Normans. 

CAERMARTHENSHIRE,  a  maritime  county 
in  South  Wales,  on  the  Bristol  Channel ;  bounded 
N.  by  Cardigan,   from  which   it  is  separated   by 
4SS 


the  Teify;  E.  by  Brecknock;  S.  by  Glamorgan 
and  Caermarthen  Bay;  and  W.  by  Pembroke.  It 
is  the  largest  of  the  Welsh  counties;  length,  53 
miles ;  greatest  breadth,  33  miles ;  area,  974  square 
miles,  nearly  a  third  of  which  is  waste.  The  county 
is  mountainous  iu  the  north  and  east,  and  is  charac- 
terised by  productive  though  narrow  valleys  and 
deep,  wooded  glens.  Caermarthen  Van  or  Beacon 
rises  to  the  height  of  2596  feet,  being  the  greatest 
elevation  in  the  county.  The  coast  of  C.  is  marshy, 
and  is  all  situated  on  Caermarthen  Bay,  which 
washes  also  small  portions  of  the  coasts  of  Glamor- 

fan  and  Pembroke,  is  17  miles  across,  10  miles 
eep,  35  in  circuit,  and  receives  the  rivers  Taff  or 
Tave,  Towy,  and  Lhoughor.  The  chief  rivers  of 
C.  are  the  Towy,  Cothy,  TafF,  and  Teify.  The 
Towy  has  a  course  of  60  miles,  of  which  50  are 
in  Caermarthenshire.  It  yields  plenty  of  salmon, 
sewin,  trout,  eels,  and  lamprey,  and  is  navigable  for 
the  last  9  miles  of  its  coiu'se.  On  this  river  is  i;he 
celebrated  vale  of  the  Towy,  30  mUes  long,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  2  miles.  C,  north  and 
west  of  the  Towy,  comprising  three-fourths  of  the 
comity,  consists  of  lower  Silurian  clay-slate  and 
grauwacke.  In  the  south-east  comer  of  the  county 
is  a  band  of  'carboniferous  limestone  and  grit,  to 
which  succeeds  a  small  part  of  the  South  Welsh 
coal-field  of,  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth,  chiefly 
composed  of  stone-coal  .and  culm. ,  The  mineral 
productions  of  the  county  are  iron,  coal,  copper,  lead, 
slates,  lime,  dark-blue  marble.  These,  with  tinned 
iron,  grain,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  butter,  are 
exported.  The  climate  of  C.  is  mild,  but  moist; 
the  soil  is  stiff  and  poor  in  the  uplands,  affording 
pasturage  for  small  cattle  ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
county  is  well  wooded,  and  in  the  south  part 
along  the  rivers  very  fertile.  Oats  and  barley  are 
the  chief  crops.  The  chief  towns  are  Caermarthen 
(the  county  town),  Llanelly,  Llandeilo-vawr,  Llan- 
dovery, Newcastle-in-Emlyn,  and  Kidwelly.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  woollens  and  hides.  Pop. 
(1851)  110,632.  The  county  contains  remains  of 
so-called  Druidical  circles,  cromlechs,  and  Roman 
roads,  besides  many  baronial  and  ecclesiastical  ruins. 
In  this  county  originated  the  '  Rebecca'  riots,  which 
in  South  Wales,  in  1843 — 1844,  were  directed  against 
the  number  and  position  of  the  turnpike-gates. 

CABRNA'RVON  (Gaer-yn-ar-Fm,  Fort  opposite 
Mon  or  Anglesea),  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough  and  seaport  iu  North  Wales,  the  capital  of 
Caernarvonshire,  situated  near  the  south  end  of  the 
Menai  Strait,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seiont, 
245  miles  north-west  of  London.  C.  has  a  castle 
situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  the  biulding 
of  which  was  commenced  by  Edward  I.  in  1284.  It 
is  one  of  the  noblest  ruins  in  the  kingdom,  the  walls 
being  still  entire,  and  enclosing  an  oblong  of  three 
acres.  The  walls  are  7  to  9  feet  thick,  and  are 
pierced  by  a  covered  gallery,  with  loopholes  to  dis- 
charge arrows.  There  are  thirteen  embattled  towers, 
with  five,  six,  or  eight  sides,  and  surmounted  by 
turrets.  The  gateway  under  the  great  square  tower 
has  four  portcuUiaes.  The  town  itself  was  once 
surrounded  by  walls  and  round  towers.  These 
walls,  with  several  of  the  gates,  still  exist,  but  are 
now  within  the  town.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but 
regular,  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  In  the 
churches  and  chapels,  the  services  are  in  Welsh  and 
English.  C.  unites  with  Pwllheli,  Nevin,  Criocieth, 
Conway,  and  Bangor  in  returning  one  member  to 
parliament.  In  1858,  1334  vessels,  with  a  burden  of 
68,215  tons,  entered,  and  437  vessels,  with  a  burden 
of  28,920  tons,  cleared  the  port,  chiefly  small-craft 
and  steamers  to  and  from  Liverpool.  The  harbour 
admits  of  ships  of  400  tons.  The  chief  exports  are 
copper  ore,  coal,  and  slates.     There  is  also  a, great 
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iron  and  brass  foundry.  •  C.  is  a  bathing-place,  and 
is  much  frequented  by  tourists,  on  account  of  its 
vicinity  to  ttie  grandest  scenery  in  North  Wales. 
Many  families  of  the  upper  ranks  reside  in  and 
around  the  town.  Poj).  (1851)  8674.  Half  a  mile 
from  C.  are  the  remams,  covering  seven  acres,  of 
Segoutium,  or  Caer  Seiont,  a  Roman  station  or  city. 
Gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins  and.  ornaments,  and 
other  Roman  reUos,  have  been  found  here.  There 
is  a  Roman  fort  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seiont,  still 
almost  complete,  with  walls  11  feet  high,  and  6  feet 
thick,  and  with  parallel  rows  of  holes  3  inches  in 
diameter.  0.  was  the  seat  of  the  native  princes  of 
North  Wales  down  to  873.  In  1284  was  bom  here 
the  first  Anglo-Norman  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
the  unhappy  Edward  II.  In  1294,  the  town  and 
castle  were  burned,  and  the  Enghsh  inhabitants 
massacred  by  the  Welsh  under  Madoc,  the  illegi- 
timate son  of  Llewelyn,  a  native  prince  of  Wales. 
From  a  rooky  height  near  TJxbridge  Hotel,  there 
is  a  fine  view  of  Snowdon  and  the  island  of 
Anglesea. 

CAERNA'ETONSHIRB,  a  maritime  county  in 
North  Wales,  bounded  N.  by  the  Irish  Sea;  E.  by 
Denbigh,  with  the  Conwaybetweeu ;  S.  by  Merioneth 
and  Cardigan  Bay ;  and  W.  by  Caernarvon  Bay 
and  the  Menai  Strait,  the  latter  separating  it  from 
Anglesea.  It  is  51  miles  long;  greatest  breadth, 
22  miles ;  average,  9 ;  area,  &44  square  miles,  of 
which  4  is  in  pasture,  and  only  .^th  in  tillage. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  is  iJaversed  by  the 
grandest  and  highest  ranges  in  South  Britain,  and 
it  is  the  highest  and  most  mountainous  county  in 
North  Wales.  The  Snowdonian  or  chief  range  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  greatest  length  of  the 
county,  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  is  very 
bold  and  rooky.  It  attains  its  greatest  elevation 
in  Snowdon  (q.  v.),  3571  feet,  in  the  centre  of  the 
county,  and  the  highest  mountain  in  South  Britain. 
Caernarvon  Bay  is  30  miles  across,  15  long,  with  2 
to  30  fathoms  water,  and  communicates  with  the 
Irish'  Sea  through  the  Menai  Strait,  which  is  17 
miles  long,  and  J  to  4  miles  broad.  The  rivers  of 
C.  are  numerous,  but  small,  from  the  nearness  of 
all  parts  of  the  county  to  the  sea.  The  Conway, 
navigable  for  10  miles,  which  nms  along  the  east 
border,  is  the  chief.  Almost  aU  the  streams  flow 
through  small  lakes  or  tarns — of  which  there  are  50 
or  60  in  the  county— around  the  central  or  Snow- 
donian group  of  mountains.  There  are  many  fine 
cataracts  on  these  streams.  The  mineral  products 
of  C.  are  copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  roofing  and  writing 
slates,  slabs,  chimney-piers,  honestone.  The  slate- 
quarries  employ  many  thousands  of  workmen.  The 
dimate  is  nuld  in  the  peninsular  part  of  C,  but 
severe  among  the  hiUs.  The  chief  branch  of  rural 
industry  in  0.  is  the  rearing  of  black-cattle  for  the 
dairy,  and  of  small  sheep.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and 
potatoes  areraisedin  thevalleys.  Pop.  (1851)  87,870. 
The  chief  towns  are  Caernarvon  (the  county  town), 
Baneor;  PwUheU,  Conway,  Nevin,  and  Criooieth. 
,  In  addition  to  the  above^  boroughSj  several  flourish- 
ing towns  have  recently  sprung  anto  existence  in 
the  coimty — Llandudno,  Tiemadoc,  and  Bethesda 
being  the  principal.  It  returns  two  members  to 
parliament — one  for  the  county,  and  one  for  these 
six  towns.  Connected  with  0.  is  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  Railway,  on  the  great  route  from  London 
to  Dublin,  which  crosses  into  Anglesea  by  the 
Britannia  Tubular  Bridge  over  the  Menai  Strait. 
C.  contains  the  remains  of  British  or  Celtic  camps 
and  hill-forts,  especially  around '  Snowdon,  several 
cromlechs  and  stone  circles,  and  some  ancient 
castles.  The  Snowdonian  moimtains  w^ere  long 
the  stronghold  of  the  Welsh  against  the  Romans, 
Saxons,  and  Normans  in  their  eflTorts  to  subjugate 


Wales,  and  here  the  Welsh,  under  Llewelyn,  were 
at  last  defeated  in  1283  by  Edward  I. 

C^SALPI'NIA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Leguminoace  (q.  v.),  the  type  of  the  sub-order- 
CcescHpinieoi.  This  sub-order  is  characterised  by 
irregiilar  flowers,  which  are  not  papilionaceous 
(q.  v.),  and  contains  upwards  of  700  known  species, 
among  which  many  are  notable  for  their  purgative 
properties,  as  Senna  (q.  v.) ;  some  produce  eatable 
fruits,  as  the  Tamarind  (q.  v.),  the  Carob  (q.  v.),  and 
the  West  Indian  Locust  Tree  (q.  v.) ;  some  yield 
resinous  and  balsamic  products,  as  Copaiva  (q.  v.). 
Aloes-wood  (q.  v.),  &o. ;  some  produce  important 
dye-woods,  as  Logwood  (q.  v.),  Brazil  Wood  (q.  v.). 
Camwood  (q.  v.),  &c. ;  and  some  are  trees  of  great 
size,  and  very  valuable  for  their  timber,  as  the 
Purple-heart  (q.  v.)  and  the  Wallaba  (q.v.),  trees 
of  Guiana.  No  species  of  the  sub-order  is  British, 
and  it  generally  belongs  to  warm  climates. — The 
genus  0.  contains  a  number  of  species,  trees  with 
pinnate  or  bipinnate  leaves,  natives  of  the  warm 
parts  of  Asia  and  America,  which  yield  the  Brazil 
Wood,  Pernambuco  Wood  (see  Brazil  Wood),  and 
Sappan  Wood  (q.  v.)  of  commerce,  also  the  astringent 
pods  called  Dividivi  (q.  v.),  used  in  tanning. 

CaS'SAR,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Julia  Gens,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Roman  state, 
claiming  to  be  descended  from  lulus,  the  son  of 
.Maeas.  When  or  from  what  cause  the  surname  of 
C.  was  first  acquired,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
uncertain.  Spartianus,  in  his  Life  of  uEUus  Vents, 
mentions  four  different  opinions  respecting  its 
origin :  1.  That  the  w:ord  signified  an  elephant  in 
the  language  of  the  Moors,  and  was  given  as  a 
surname  to  one  of  the  Julii  because  he  had  killed 
an  elephant ;  2.  That  it  was  given  to  him  because 
he  had  been  cut  {ccesue)  out  of  his  mother's  womb 
after  hei;  death ;  3.,  Because  he  had  been  bom  with 
a  great  quantity  of  hair  {ccesaries) ;  or,  4.  Because 
heliad  azure-coloured  eyes  (ctm'i).  The  opinion  to 
which  we  most  incline  is  the  third  of  these,  but 
who  was  the  original '  shock-head '  of  the  gens  we 
cannot  say ;  the  first,  however,  mentioned  in  history 
is  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  prsetor  in  208  B.  c.  The  greatest 
individual  of  the  family,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
men  the  world  has  ever  seen,  was 

CiESAR,  Catos  JuLiirs,  sou  of  a  Roman  prsetor 
of  the  same  name,  was  bom  12th  July,  100  B.C. 
Two  external  circumstances  conspired  to  determine 
his.  political  sympathies  in  favour  of  democracy,  and 
against  a  republican  oligarchy :  the  first  was  the 
marriage  of  his  aimt  JuUa  with  Caius  Marius ;  the 
second,  the  marri^ige  of  0.  himself,  in  83  B.  c,  with 
Cornelia,  daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  one  of  the  principal 
enemies  of  Sulla.  The  anger  of  the  dictator  at  this 
cost  C.  his  rank,  property,  and  almost  his  lite  itself. 
Eeeling  that  he  would  be  safer  abroad  for  a  time,  he 
went  to  Asia,  81  B.  c. ;  but  on  learning  the  death  of 
Sulla  (78  B.  c),  he  hurried  back  to  Rome,  where  he 
f oimd  the  popular  party  in  a  state  of  great  ferment, 
and  anxious  to  regain  what  it  had  lost  under  the 
vigorous  despotism  of  the  aristocratic  dictator.  C, 
however,  took  no  part  in  the  atteinpts  of  Lepidus 
tpj  overthrow  the  oligarchy;  but  he  shewed  his 
political  leanings  by  prosecuting  (77  B.  c.)  Cn. 
pplabella — a  great  partisan  of  Smla^or  extortion 
in  his  province  of  Macedonia.  To  improve  his 
eloquence,  he  went  to  Rhodes  to  study  under  the 
rhetor  ApoUonius  Molo.  In  74  B.  c,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where  he  had  been  elected  pontifex, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  threw  himself  earnestly 
into  pubKc  life.  In  the  year  70  B.  c,  he  attached 
himself  to  Pompey,  whose  political  actions  at  this 
time  were  of  a  decidedly  democratic  character.  In 
08   B.  c,    C.   obtained   a   qusestorship   in    Spain. 
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On  his  return  to  Eome  (67  B.  c),  he  married 
Pomnma,  a  relative  of  Pompey,  with  whom  he 
was  dSly  becoming  more  intimate.    In  66  B.  C.  he 


was  elected  to  the  cm-ule  sedileship,  and  lavished 
vast  smns  of  money  on  games  and  public  bnild- 
ings,  by  which  he  increased  his  already  great  popu- 
larity. For  the  next  few  years,  C.  is  found  steadily 
skirmishing  on  the  popular  side.  In  63  B.  o.  he  was 
elected  pontifex  maximus,  and  shortly  after,  prsetor. 
During  the  same  year  occurred  the  famous  debate 
on  the  Catiline  conspiracy,  in  which  the  aristocratic 
party  vainly  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  consul, 
Cicero,  to  include  C  in  the  list  of  conspirators. 
In  62  B.  c,  Pompey  returned  from  the  East,  and 
disbanded  his  army.  Next  year,  C.  obtained  the 
province  of  Sispania  Ulterior.  His  career  in  Spain 
was  briUiant  and  decisive.  On  his  return,  he  was 
elected  consul,  along  with  M.  Calpumius  Bibulus. 
Shortly  before  the  passing  of  the  agrarian  law  (59 

B.  c),  C.,  with  rare  tact  and  sagacity,  had  reconciled 
the  two  most  powerful  men  in  Eome,  who  were  then 
at  variance,  Pompey  and  Crassua,  and  had  formed  an 
alliance  with  them,  known  in  history  as  the  First 
Trivjmvirale.    Both  of  these  distinguished  men  aided 

C.  in  carrying  his  agrarian  law ;  and  to  strengthen 
BtiU  further  Qie  union  which  had  been  formed,  C. 
gave  Pompey  his  daughter,  Julia,  in  marriage, 
though  she  had  been  promised  to  M.  Brutus ;  wlme 
he  himself  also  married  Calpumia,  daughter,  of  L. 
Piso,  his  successor  in  the  consulship.  On  the  expiry 
of  his  term  of  office,  he  obtained  for  himself,  by  the 
popular  vote,  the  province  of  Gallia  Gieal/jpina  and 
Illyricum  for  five  years,  to  which  the  senate  added 
— to  prevent  the  popular  assembly  from  doing  so — 
the  province  of  Gallia  Transal/pina.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  favourable  for  O.'s  aims.  He  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  developing  his  extraordinary 
mflitary  genius,  and  of  gathermg  round  him  an 
army  of  veterans,  whom  perpetual  victory  should 
inspire  with  thorough  soldierly  fidelity  and  devotion 
to  his  person.  This  was  the  very  thing  he  wanted 
to  give  him  a  reputation  equal  to  that  of  his  coad- 
jutors, Pompey  and  Crassus,  whom,  in  genius,  he  far 
.surpassed.  Leaving,  therefore,  the  pohtical  factions 
at  Kome  to  exhaust  themselves  in  petty  strifes,  C, 
in  58  B.  a,  after  the  banishment  of  Cicero,  repaired 
to  his  provinces,  and  during  the  next  nine  years, 
conducted  those  splendid  campaigns  in  Gaul,  by 
which,  had  he  done  nothing  else,  he  would  have 
'bmlt  himself  an  everlastmg  name.'  O.'s  first 
campaign  was  against  the  Helvetii,  whom  he  totally 
defeated  near  Bibracte  (Autun).  Out  of  368,000 
only  110,000  remained.  These  were  commanded  by 
0.  to  return  home,  and  cultivate  their  lands.  The 
eyes  of  the  Gauls  were  now  turned  upon  the  new 
conqueror.  His  help  was  solicited,  among  others, 
by  Divitiacus,  an  M&a3.n  chief.  This  involved  C. 
in  a  second  war  with  a  German  prince,  named 
Ariovistus,  who  was  utterly  overthrown ;  and  now 
C,  having  in  the  course  of  one  campaign  successfully 
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concluded  two  important  wars,  led  his  troops  into 
winter-quarters. 

Next  year  (57  B.  o.)  occurred  the  Bdgic  war, 
in  which  C.  successively  routed  the  Suessiones, 
Bellovaci,  Ambiani,  and  Nervii,  who,  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms,  had  entered  into 
an  aUiance  with  each  other  against  the  invaders. 
When  the  senate  received  O.'s  oflB^cial  dispatches, 
it  decreed  a  thanksgiving  of  15  days — an  honour 
never  previously  granted  to  any  other  general. 
During  the  winter  and  the  spring  following,  C. 
stayed  at  Lucca;  and  after  spending  large  sums 
of  money  in  hospitality,  and  m  other  less  praise- 
worthy purposes,  he  departed  for  Gaul,  where  the 
flames  of  war  had  burst  out  in  the  north-west. 
The  Veneti,  a  maritime  people  of  Brittany,  were 
the  chief  instigators  of  the  insurrection.  C.'s 
plans  were  laid  with  consummate  skill,  and  were 
crowned  with  the  most  splendid  success.  The 
Veneti  were  totally  defeated,  and  most  of  the  other 
Gallic  tribes  were  either  checked  or  subdued.  0. 
wintered  in  the  country  of  the  Aulerci  and  Lexovii 
(Normandy),  having,  in  the  course  of  three  cam- 
paigns, conquered  Gaul.  Next  year  (55  B.  c), 
Crassus  went  to  Syria,  and  Pompey  to  Spain,  while 
C.'s  provincial  government  was  prolonged  for  five 
years.  He  now  undertook  a  fourth  campaign  against 
two  German  tribes  who  were  about  to  enter  Gaul. 
He  was  again  successful ;  and  pursuing  the  fleeing 
enemy  across  the  Khine,  spent  eighteen  days  in  plun- 
dering -the  district  inhabited  by  the  Sigambri.  He 
next  mvaded  Britain,  about  the  autumn ;  but  after 
a  brief  stay  in  the  island,  returned  to  GauL  The 
Koman  senate,  astonished  at  his  hardihood  and  his 
successes  in  regions  where  no  Roman  army  had' 
ever  been  before,  accorded  Viim  a  pubho  thanks- 
giving of  20  days.  In  54  B.  c,  C.  opened  his  fifth 
campaign  by  a  second  invasion  of  Britain.  On  his 
return  to  Gaul,  C.  was  compelled — on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  com,  arising  from  drought — to  winter 
his  army  in  divisions.  This  natiiraUy  aroused  the 
hopes  of  the  Gauls,  who  thought  the  time  had  come 
for  recovering  their  independence.  An  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  north-east  of  Gaul,  which  was  at 
first  partially  successful,  but  was  ultimately  crushed. 
0.  resolved  to  winter  at  Samarobriva  (Ainieus),  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  malcontents.  In  53  e.  c,  C. 
commenced  his  sixth  campaign.  It  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  crushing  a  second  insurrection  of  the 
Gau£.  C.  now  returned  to  Northern  Italy,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  communicate  more  easily  and 
securely  with  his  friends  at  Rome.  That  city  was 
gradually  becoming  more  anarchic,  the  e'vils  of 
weak  government  more  apparent;  the  hour  for 
decisive  action  seemed  to  be  approaching,  and  doubt- 
less C.'s  heart  beat  with  expectation  of  the  mighty 
future,  when  all  at  once  tiie  plot  that  Fate  was 
weaving  in  his  favour,  appeared  to  be  completely 
marred  by  a  tremendous  rebellion  over  the  whole 
of  Gaul,  headed  by  a  young  warrior  named  Ver- 
oingetorix.  It  was  in  the  dead  of  winter  when  the 
news  came  to  C,  who  instantly  saw  that,  at  all 
hazards,  he  must  preserve  his  fame  and  his  army. 
Leaving,  therefore,  Pompey  to  succeed  at  Rome, 
he  hurried  to  meet  the  insurgent  hordes.  His  great 
difficulty  was  to  collect  his  scattered  legions.  First 
crossing,  with  some  Cisalpine  and  provincial  troops, 
the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  though  they  lay  six 
feet  deep  ia  snow,  he  suddenly  appeared  among  the 
Arvemi,  who,  terrified  at  his  unexpected  approach, 
sent  for  their  chief,  Verciagetorix,  to  come  to  their 
assistance.  This  was  what  C.  wished.  After  some 
wonderful  exhibitions  of  military  skill,  and  numer- 
ous successes,  Vercingetorix  was  shut  up  in  Alesia 
(Alise  in  Burgundy)  with  aU  his  infantry.  C. 
besieged  him,  and  though  harassed  by  nearly  300,000 
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Gauls  -without,  who  attempted,  but  in  Vain,  to  break 
through  the  well-defended  Boman  lines,  forced 
Veroingetorix  to  capitulate.  Many  of  the  tribes  now 
hastened  to  submit  to  C,  who  prudently  deter- 
mined to  winter  among  the'vanquished.  The  senate, 
of  course,  voted  >'iTn  another  public  thanksgiving. 
Next  year  (SI  B.C.),  0.  proceeded  to  quell  the 
tribes  who  still  held  out.  This  he  successfully 
accomplished,  and  having  in  addition  reduced  the 
whole  of  Aquitania,  passed  the  winter  of  his  eighth 
campaign  at  Nemetocenna,  ia  Belgium,  where  he 
spent  the  time  both  in  a  magnanimous  and  politic 
manner.  The  Gallic  princes  were  courteously  and 
generously  treated ;  the  common  people  were  spared 
the  imposition  of  further  taxes,  and  everything  was 
.done  to  render  it  possible  for  him  to  visit  Italy  with 
safety  in  the  spring.  This  he  did,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Ravenna,  where  he  was  informed  of 
eveiything  that  was  going  on  by  the  tribune  C. 
Curio.  There  can  bp  no  doubt  that  at  this  moment 
he  was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  state,  while 
his  soldiery  were  devoted  to  him  with  a  loyalty  as 
enthusiastic  as  that  which  Bonaparte  inspired  when 
fresh  from  his  Italian  victories. 

MeamwMle,  Pompey,  •  whose  vanity  could  not 
endure  the  greatness  of  C,  had  been  gradually 
veering  round  again  to  the  aristocracy,  whose  dread 
of  the  new  conqueror  was  hourly  increasing.  After 
much  futile  diplomatic  iinessing  on  all  sides,  the 
senate  carried  a  motion  '  that  C.  should  disband  his 
army  by  a  certain  day ;  and  that  if  he  did  not  do 
so,  he  should  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  state.' 
The  tribunes,  Mark  Antony  and  Q.  Cassius  put  their 
veto  on  this  motion ;  but  they  were  violently  driven 
out  of  the  senate-chamber,  and  fearing  for  their 
lives,  they  fled  to  C.'s  camp.  The  senate,  in  the 
madness  of  their  terror,  now  declared  war,  and 
intrusted  the  conduct  of  it  to  Pompey,  whose  pride 
in  the  invincibility  of  his  military  prowess  hindered 
him  from  taking  the  necessary  measures  for  the 
defence  of  the  state.  He  fancied  that  his  name 
would  bring  thousands  to  his  standard,  and  he  was 
even  led  to  believe  that  C.'s  troops  were  willing  to 
desert  their  general:  the  result  of  which  delusion 
was,  that  when  hostilities  formally  commenced,  he 
had  hardly  any  soldiers  except  two  legions  which 
had  recently  been  in  the  service  of  his  rival.  C.,  on 
the  other  hand,  perceiving  that  the  time  for  decisive 
action  had  at  length  come,  harangued  his  victorious 
troops,  who  were  willing  to  follow  liim  anywhere ; 
crossed  the  Rubicon  (a  small  stream  which  separated 
his  province  from  Italy  Proper),  and  moved  swiftly, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  towards  Rome. 
Pompey  fled  to  Bmndusium,  pursued  by  C,  but 
contrived  to  reach  Greece  in  safety,  17th  March, 
49  B.  c.  The  Italian  cities  had  everywhere  gladly 
opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror  as  a  deliverer. 
In  three  moniis,  C.  was  master  of  aU  Italy. 

C.  next  subdued  Pompey's  legates  in  Spain,  who 
were  at  the  head  of  considerable  forces.  On  his 
return,  he  took  Massiha,  where  he  learned  that  he 
had  been  appointed  dictator  of  the  republic — a 
function  which  at  this  time  he  retained  only  for 
H  days,  but  these  were  honourably  distinguished 
by  the  passing  of  several  humane  enactments. 
Pompey,  now  thoroughly  alive  to  the  magnitude 
of  his  danger,  had  gathered  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
the  East,  a  powerful  army,  while  his  fleet  swept 
the  sea.  C,  however,  crossing  the  Adriatic  at 
an  unexpected  season,  made  a  rush  for  Dyrrha- 
chium,  where  Pompey's  stores  were ;  but  was  never- 
theless outstripped  by  his  opponent.  Pompey 
intrenched  his  army  on  some  high  jground  near 
the  city,  where  he  was  besieged  by  C.  The  first 
encounter  was  favourable  to  Pompey,  who  drove 
back  C.'s  legions  with  much  loss.    The  latter  now 


retreated  to  Thessaly,  followed  by  his  exulting 
enemies.  A  second  battle  ensued  on  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia,  9th  August,  48  B.  o.  Pompey^'  army 
was  utterly  routed;  Pompey  himself  fled  to  Egypt, 
where  he  was  murdered.    See  Pompey. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  reached  Rome,  than  C. 
was  again  appointed  dictator  for  a  year,  and  consul 
for  five  years.  He  was  invested  with  tribunicial 
power  for  life,  and  with  the  right  of  holding  aU  the 
magistricial  comitia  except  those  for  the  election  of 
the  plebeian  tribunes.  He  did  not,  however,  return 
to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  but  went  to 
Egypt,  then  in  a  distracted  condition  on  account  of 
the  disputes  regarding  the  succession.  Out  of  love 
for  Cleopatra  (who  subsequently  bore  him  a  son), 
he  entered  upon  the  '  Alexandrine  War,'  in  which  he 
was  successful,  and  which  he  brought  to  a  close 
in  March  47  B.C.  He  next  overdrew  a  son  of 
Mithridates,  near  Zela,  in  Pontus,  August  2  of 
the  same  year,  and  arrived  in  Rome  in  September. 
He  was  once  more  appointed  dictator,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  Pompey  was  confiscated  and  sold.  Before 
the  close  of  the  year,  he  had  set  out  for  Africa, 
where  Ins  campaign  against  the  Pompeian  generals, 
Scipio  and  Cato,  was  crowned  -with  victory  at  the 
ba,ttle  Of  Thapsus,  6th  April,  46  B.C.  Cato  com- 
mitted suicide  at  Utica,  and  with  such  irresis- 
tible celerity  was  the  work  of  subjugation  carried 
on,  that  by  the  end  of  the  summer,  C.  was  again 
in  Rome.  Now  occurred  that  display  of  noble 
and  wise  generosity  which  proves  C.  to  have  been 
possessed  of  a  great  magnanimous  nature.  He  was 
not  a  man  that  could  stoop  to  the  vulgar  atrocities 
of  Marius  or  Sulla,  and  so  he  majestically  declared 
that  henceforth  he  had  no  enemies,  and  that  he 
would  make  no  difference  between  Pompeians  and 
Csesarians.  His  victories  ia  Gaul,  Egypt,  Pontus, 
and  Africa,  were  celebrated  by  four  great  triumphs, 
during  which  the  whole  Roman  populace  was  feasted 
and  fSted  by  the  magnificent  liberality  of  the 
dictator. 

He  now  proceeded  to  check,  by  wholesome  enact- 
ments, as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  social  evils  which 
had  long  flourished  in  the  city.  During  the  year 
46  B.  G.,  also,  he  conferred  a  benefit  on  Rome  and  on 
the  world  by  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  which 
had  been  greatly  abused  by  the  pontifical  college  for 
poHtical  purposes.  After  quelling  an  insurrection 
which  now  broke  out  ia  Spain,  where  Pompey's 
sons,  Cueius  and  Sextus,  had  collected  an  army,  he 
received  the  title  of  'Father  of  his  Country,'  and 
also  of  vmperaiorr,  was  made  dicstator  and  prcefectus 
morum  for  life,  consul  for  10  years;  his  person  was 
declared  sacred,  and  even  divine;  he  obtained  a 
body-guard  of  kirights  and  senators ;  his  statue  was 
placed  in  the  temples;  his  portrait  was  struck  on 
coins;  the  month  Quintilis  was  called  Julius  in 
his  honour;  and  on  all  public  occasions  he  was 
permitted  to  wear  the  triumphal  robe.  He  now 
proposed  to  make  a  digest  of  the  whole  Roman 
law  for  public  use,  to  found  hbraries  for  the  same 
purpose,  to  drain  the  Pontine  Marshes,  to  enlarge 
the  harboiir  of  Ostia^  to  dig  a  canal  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  to  quell  the  inroads  of 
the  barbarians  on  the  eastern  frontiers ;  but  ia  the 
midst  of  these  vast  designs  he  was  cut  off  by 
assassination  on  the  Ides  (15th)  of  March,  44  b.  c. 
The  details  of  this  crime — ^the  greatest  disaster 
that  could  have  befallen  the  Roman  world,  as 
subsequent  events  shewed — are  too  familiar  to 
require  narration.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  of  the 
sixty  aristocrats  who  were  in  the  conmiracy,  many 
had  partaken  of  C.'s  generosity,  aud!^  all  of  his 
clemency.  A  few,  like  Brutus,  out  of  a  weak  and 
formal  conscientiousness,  based  on  theory  rather 
than  insight,  were  probably  offended  by  C.'s  desire 
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to  change  the  form  of  govermnent  into  a  hereditary 
monarchy;  but  the  most,  like  Cassius,  were  inspired 
by  a  spleenful  hatred  of  the  dictator,  and  the  base 
ambition  of  regaining  power  at  all  hazards. 

C,  who  was  56  years  of  age  when  he  was  murdered, 
was  of  a  noble  and  kingly  presence,  tall  of  stature,  and 
possessing  a  countenance,  which,  though  pale  and  thin 
with  thought,  was  always  animated  Dy  the  light  of 
his  black  eyes.  He  was  bald-headed  (at  least  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  bfe),  wore  no  beard,  and  though 
of  a  rather  delicate  constitution  naturally,  he  ulti- 
mately attained  to  the  most  vigorous  health.  His 
besetting  sin  was  sensuality ;  but  without  meaning 
to  detract  from  the  criminality  of  his  conduct  in 
this  respect,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  as  much 
the  sin  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  as  his  own, 
and  that  the  superlative  grandeur  of  his  position 
gave  a  prominence  to  his  licentiousness  which  a 
more  humble  lot  would  have  escaped.  His  intel- 
lect was  marvellously  versatile.  In  everything  he 
exceEed.  He  was  not  only  the  first  general  and 
statesman  of  his  age,  but  he  was — excepting  Cicero 
— its  greatest  orator.  As  a  historian,  he  has  never 
been  surpassed  and  rarely  equalled  in  simplicity 
and  vigour  of  style,  and  in  the  truthfulness  with 
which  he  narrates  events  of  which  he  was  an 
eye-witness.  He  was,  in  addition,  a  mathematician, 
philologist,  jurist,  and  architect,  and  always  took 
great  pleasijre  in  literary  society.  Most  of  his 
writings  have  been  lost,  though  their  titles  are 
preserved ;  but  we  still  possess  his  invaluable  Com- 
mentarii  (generally  known  as  'Caesar's  Commen- 
taries on  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars ').  The  editio 
princeps  was  printed  at  Kome  1449.  C.'s  life  was 
formally  written  in  ancient  times  by  Suetonius  and 
Plutarch,  whUe  notices  of  him  are  found  in  Dion 
Cassius,  Appian,  Velleius  Paterculus,  and  Cicero. 

C^SARE'A  {Turris  Siratonis),  caUed  by  the 
natives  '  Kaisari'yeh.'  This  once  proud  and  splendid 
seaport,  perhaps  one  of  Herod's  most  magnifi- 
cent works^-a  Grecian  town  with  its  temples, 
amphitheatre,  baths,  &o.,  imported  into  Syria — was 
situated  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  95  miles  south  of 
Beyrout,  and  37  miles  north  of  Jaffa. 

In  65  A.  D.,  Gessius  Horus,  the  worst  of  all  the 
petty  tyrants  that  had  afflicted  Judaea,  was  appoiuted 
governor  of  Ctesarea.  About  that  time,  a  terrible 
revolution,  which  commenced. at C,  broke  out  all 
over  Judaea.  It  arose  from  a  dispute  between  the 
Syrian  and  Jewish  citizens  of  C.  as  to  which  of  them 
the  city  really  belonged  to ;  and  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  extent  of  the  insurrection  from  the 
fact,  that  above  20,000  Jews  were  massacred  in  C. 
in  the  space  of  one  hour ;  13,000  in  one  night  at 
Scythopolis ;  50,000  at  Alexandria  ;  8000  at  Joppa ; 
and  10,000  at  Damascus. 

C.  was  occupied  by  the  Crusaders ;  after  them,  it 
seems  to  have  gradually  decayed  into  nothingness. 
It  is  now  (1860)  a  heap  of  half-buried  ruins,  with  a 
few  miserable  stone-houses  inhabited  by  fishermen. 

C^SAEB'A  PHILI'PPI  (Panivm).  This  town, 
mentioned  in  Matt,  xvi.'  13,  was  situated  about 
20  miles  north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  was  distin- 
guished from  the  Csesarea  on  the  coast  of  Syria 
by  the  append'age  of  '  Philippi,'  given  to  it  in  honour 
of  Philip  the  'Tetraroh,  who  repaired  the  city.  It 
is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  overgrown  with  bushes 
and  grass. 

C^SA'REAN  OPEEATIOK  [ccedo—c(esus)has, 
from  very  ancient  times,  been  the  popular  name  for 
Hysterotomy  {hyatera,  uterus  ;  tome,  section).  Pliny 
distinctly  alludes  to  it  in  his  Natural  History  (lib. 
vii.  cap.  ix.),  saying  that  Caesar  was  so  called  from 
being  taken  by  excision  out  of  the  womb  of  his 
mother,  and  that  such  persons  were  called  Oeesonea 
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(Caesar  a  caeso  matris  utero  diotus;  quD,  de  causi 
Ocesones  appellati).  In  his  case,  the  mother  must 
have  survived  the  operation,  as  Aurelia  was  ahve 
when  her  son  invaded  Britain. 

The  pages  of  a  popular  work  scarcely  allow  of  the 
details  of  such  a  proceeding,  but  we  may  state  that 
the  first  incision  is  made  exactly  in  the  middle  line 
of  the  body,  to  the  length  of  6  or  7  inches.  When 
the  uterus  is  exposed,  it  must  be  carefully  opened, 
the  child  lifted  out,  and  then  the  after-birth.  The 
uterus  now  contracts,  and  sinks  down  into  the 
pelvis,  the  wound  is  closed,  and  opium  is  given  to  ■ 
the  patient  to  allay  pain  and  nervous  irritability. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  C.  0.  has  been  rarely  per- 
formed, most  likely  from  the  skUl  of  the  accoucheurs 
rendering  such  a  proceeding  unnecessary ;  but  still 
several  cases  are  on  record  where  not  only  the  child 
but  the  mother  was  saved.  Some  women,  indeed, 
seem  to  have  accepted  it  as  their  usual  method  of 
delivery,  having  several  children,  each  requiring  to 
be  removed  through  an  abdominal  incision;  one 
woman  submitted  to  it  seven  times.  It  has  also 
been  successfully  performed  in  most  unfavourable 
circumstances.  In  the  year  1500,  a  sow-gelder 
operated  successfully  on  hia  own  wife  ;  an  iUiterate 
Irish  midwife,  Mary  DonaUy,  operated  with  a  razor 
on  a  poor  farmer's  wife  in  January  1738,  and  removed 
a  dead  child ;  her  patient  completely  recovered,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  walk  a  mile  on  foot  on  the  27th 
day  after  the  operation.  Nay,  a  negro  woman  in 
Jamaica  out  herself  open  with  a  butcher's  knife, 
removed  her  infant,  and  recovered.  Practitioners 
are  not  quite  decided  as  to  the  circumstances  which 
justify  tixe  performance  of  this  severe  operation  on 
the  living  female,  but  all  agree  on  the  propriety  of 
at  once  removing  by  it  the  child  of  a  recently  dead 
woman.  Numa  Pompilius  decreed  that  every  preg- 
nant woman  who  died  should  be  opened;  and  the 
senate  of  Venice,  in  1608,  decreed  that  practitioners 
should  perform,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  C.  O.  on 
pregnant  women  supposed  to  be  dead.  In  1749,  the 
king  of  Sicily  decreed  the  punishment  of  death  to 
memcal  men  who  omitted  to  perform  it  on  women 
dying  when  advanced  in  pregnancy.  Of  course,  to 
be  of  any  use,  it  must  be  performed  immediately, 
in  the  method  briefly  described  above. 

CAFF  A.    See  Kaita. 

CA'PFBiilirE,  or THEINE  (Cj  ^H^  (,0iN„2H0),  is 
the  alkaloid  or  active  principle  of  Coffee  (q.  v.)  and 
Tea  (q.  v.).  When  isolated,  it  forms  beautiful  white 
crystals,  with  a  sUky  lustre,  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  present  in  cofiee  to 
the  extent  of  about  1  per  cent.,  and  in  ordinary 
or  Chinese  tea,  from  24  to. 6  per  cent.,  and  is  also 
found  in  Paraguay  and  Guiana  teas.  It  may  be 
extracted  from  coffee  or  tea  by  making  a  decoction 
in  hot  water,  and  adding  acetate  of  lead,  which 
causes  a  precipitate  of  caffeotannate  of  lead.  When 
the  latter  is  acted  on  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
lead  is  separated,  and  the  C.  left  in  solution.  On 
evaporation  of  the  hquid,  and  recrystallisation  from 
alcohol,  the  C.  separates  in  crystals. 

CA'FFBR  BREAD,  a  name  given  to  several 
species  of  Encephalarios,  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Gycadacece  (q.  v.),  which,  like  many  others  of  that 
order,  have  much  starch  in  their  stems,  and  afford 
food  to  the  natives  of  South  Africa.  They  are 
also  called  Bread-trees. 

GAFFERS.    SeelCAHES. 

CAFFRA'RIA.    See  Kaiteabia. 

CAFPEISTA'K.     See  Ka3?irbtan. 

CAGAYA'N  SOOLOO',  an  island  of  the  Asiatic 
Archipelago,  in  lat.  6°  58'  N.,  and  long.  118°  28'  E. 
It  is  about  20  miles  in  circumference,  well  wooded 
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£md  elevated. — Oagayan  is  also  the  name  of  a  provinoB 
on  the  island  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippines. 

CA'GLIABI,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  on  the  north- 
east shore  of  a  spacious  bay,  and  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island,  in  lat.  39°  13'  N.,  long.  9°  8'  E. 
It  has  a  spacious  and  safe  harbour,  defended  by 
several  forts,  and  is  the  emporium  of  all  the  trade 
of  the  island.  The  town  contains  many  pubUo 
buildings  and  churches,  some  of  which  are  said  to 
be  very  splendid;  but  its  streets,  for  the  most 
part,  are  very  narrow,  steep,  and  dirty.  C.  has  a 
population  of  about  31,000.  It  has  also  a  dock- 
yard, and  a  good  road  has  lately  been  constructed 
from  C.  to  Sassari,  the  second  city  in  the  island,  and 
to  some  of  the  more  considerable  places.  Steamers 
ply  very  frequently  between  C.  and  Genoa;  and 
it  is  now  ranted  to  the  continent  of  Europe  by 
a  line  of  electric  telegraph. 

CA6LIAE.I,  Paolo,  best  known  as  Paolo 
Veronese,  an  Italian  painter  of  great  eminence,  was 
born  at  Verona  in  1532.  He  first  studied  under 
his  uncle,  Antonio  Badile,  a  respectable  artist,  and 
afterwards  settled  in  Venice,  where  he  rapidly 
acquired  both  wealth  and  reputation.  He  had 
for  contemporaries  both  Titian  and  Tintoretto, 
and  was  held  in  equal  admiration  with  these 
famous  painters.  The  church  of  San  Sebastiauo,  in 
Venice,  contains  many  of  his  productions,  which  are 
reckoned  the  most  important  of  his  earlier  period — 
i.  e.,  the  period  before  he  visited  Rome,  when  he 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  master-pieces  of 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  The  influence  of 
the  Roman  school  on  his  style  was  so  happy,  that, 
on  his  retm-n,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
fi-om  the  Doge.  He  died  19th  April  1588.  C.  is 
remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  his  imagination.  His 
design  is  generally  noble,  his  composition  rich,  and 
his  execution  truthful.  In  the  invention  of  details, 
especially,  he  is'  inexhaustible,  and  often  overloads 
his  pictures  with  ornament.  One  peculiarity  of  his 
works  is  the  frequent  introduction  of  splendid 
architectural  backgrounds,  which,  however,  were 
generally  painted  by  his  brother  Benedetto.  The 
most  celebrated  of  his  productions  is  the  '  Marriage 
Feast  at  Cana  of  GalUee,'  now  in  the  Louvre  at 
Paris.  It  is  20  feet  high,  and  30  in  length,  and 
contaios  130  figures.  Besides  these  may  be  men- 
tioned '  The  CiSling  of  St  Andrew  to  the  Apostle- 
ship,'  '  The  Feast  of  Simon,'  and  the  '  Presentation 
of  the  Family  of  Darius  to  Alexander.' 

CAGLIOSTRO,  Cottnt  Axessandro  bi,  a  noto- 
rious impostor,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
c,  travelled  through  Europe,  and  whose  adventures 
afford  considerable  insight  into  the  social  cbarao- 
teristics  of  his  times.  He  was  bom  at  Palermo,  of 
poor  parentage,  June  2,  1743,  and  his  true  name 
was  GiusKPPE  Balsamo.  Oarlyle's  picture  of  him 
when  a  boy — '  brass-faced,  vociferous^  voracious' — 
is  probably  accurate,  and  already  prophesies ;  the 
bold  and  boisterous  quack.  When  13  years  old, 
he  ran  away  from  the  seminary  of  St  Roch,  and 
was  afterwards  sent  to  a  monastery  at  Cartagiore. 
Here  he  became  assistant  to  the  apothecary  of  the 
monastery,  and  picked  up  that  scanty  knowledge 
of  chemistry  and  medicine,  which  was  afterwards 
found  quite  sufficient  to  impose  upon  so  many 
respectable  individuals.  His  conduct  in  the  monas- 
tery was  in  keeping  with  his  character,  but  finding  it 
too  contracted  a  sphere  for  the  development  of  his 
ambitious  genius,  he  left  it,  or  was  ejected,  and  for 
a  time  led  '  the  loosest  lite '  in  Palermo.  When  26 
years  old,  he  found  it  highly  advisable  to  leave  his 
native  place.  In  company  with  a  certain  sage  named 
Althotas,  0.  is  vaguely  represented  as  travelling 


first  in  some  parts  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Asia. 
At  Rome,  '  his  swart,  squat  figure  first  becomes 
authentically  visible  in  the  Corso  and  Oampo 
Vaccino.  He  lodges  at  the  sign  of  the  Sun  in 
the  Rotuiida,  and  sells  etchings  there,'  very  hard  up 
at  this  time.  In  Venice,  '  the  bull-necked  forger ' 
contrived  to  marry  a  very  pretty  woman  named 
Lorenza  FeHoiana,  who  became  a  skilful  accomplice 
in  his  schemes,  and  captivated  many  admirers,  while 
C.  picked  their  pockets.  C.  now  made  the  tour  of 
Italy  with  great  success  as  a  physician,  philosopher, 
alchemist,  free-mason,  and  necromancer !  Next,  he 
extended  his  victorious  career  through  some  parts  of 
Germany,  and  especially  carried  on  a  lively  business 
in  his  '  elixir  of  immortal  youth,'  which  became 
very  popular  among  the  ladies.  By  virtue  of  this 
fine  medicine,  the  count  assured  lus  patients  that 
he  had  already  attained  his  150th  year,  while  his 
young  and  charming  wife  often  tsdked  affection- 
ately of  her  son  as  'a  commander  in  the  Dutch 
navy.'  Through  Courland,  the  count  and  his 
accomplice  advanced  triumphantly  to  the  court  of 
St  Petersburg,  where  he' seems  to  have  first  made 
a  failure ;  for  the  Empress  Catharine,  aided  by  her 
Scotch  physician,  Rogerson,  a  keen-witted  native  of 
Annandale,  who  sceptically  examined  his  famous 
'  Spagiric  food,'  and  pronounced  it  '  unfit  for  a 
dog,'  penetrated  his  real  character,  and  made  him 
the  subject  of  a  comedy.  C.  soon,  found  it  conve- 
nient to  vanish.  We  next  find /him  at  Warsaw, 
discoursing  on  his  pet  Egyptian  masonry,  medical 
philosophy,  and  the  ignorance  of  doctors,  but  he 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  unmasked  by  a  certaia 
Count  M.  This,  however,  had  little  effect  on  the 
stupid  credulity  of  C.'s  dupes — belonging,  it  must  be 
remembered,  to  the  upper  classes,  who  in  that  age, 
according  to  Carlyle,  were  at  once  sensual,  infidel, 
and  superstitious — so  that  they  persisted  for  a  time 
in  'distending  his  pockets  with  ducats  and  dia- 
monds,' which,  however,  his  lavish  dissipation  soon 
scattered  to  the  winds— for  this  prophet  of  a  new 
physical  and  moral  regeneration,  and  inventor  of 
an  '  invaluable  pentagon  for  abolishing  original  sin,' 
was  a  desperate  gambler.  In  1780,  he  went  to 
Straaburg ;  and  soon  afterwards  we  find  him  in 
Paris,  stiU  founding  lodges  of  '  Egyptian  free- 
masons,' holding  nocturnal  meetings  for  calling 
'  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,'  &o.,  and  scandalously 
simulating;  the  character  and  deeds  of  a '  philan- 
thropist. Prom  Paris  he  came  over  to  England, 
where  he  was  cordially  received  by  the  followers 
of  Swedeuborg.  On  his  return  to  Paris  (1785),  he 
became  distinguished  at  court,  was  intimate  with  the 
weak  and  credulous  Cardinal  Rohan,  and  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  affair  of  the  Diamond  Neck- 
lace (q.  v.).  This  lodged  him  in  the  BastUle;  but 
he  cleared  himself  by  a  statement  which  gained 
credit,  and,  after  being  liberated,  carried  on  his 
adventures  once  more  in  England,  but  feebly,  the 
sunshine  of  success  now  obviously  growing  dim : 
in  short,  the  count,  in  gloqni  and  foreboding, 
disappeared  from  the  island.  But  the  market  in 
Germany,  too,  was  closed,  a  general  distrust  having 
been  excited  by  the  revelations  of  one  of  the  coimt's 
dupes.  Elsewhere,  also,  these  began  to  fail  him. 
'  At  Aix,  in  Savojf,  there  are  baths,  but  no  gudgeons 
in  them ;'  at  Turin,  he  is  ordered  off  by  the  king ; 
a  similar  fate  befalls  him  at  Roveredo ;  at  Trent,  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  him, '  painting  a  new  hieroglyphic 
screen,'  which,  however,  attracts  no  more  the  gapiog 
crowd ;  lower  still,  '  he  pawns  diamond  buckles ; ' 
flnajly,  his  wayworn  -vfife — in  whom,  perhaps, 
because  of  her  womanhood,  the  enormous  lie  and 
quackery  first  breaks  up — '  longs  to  be  in  Rome  by 
her  mother's  hearth,  by  her  mother's  grave,  where 
,  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  refuge  awaits  her.'    In 
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May  1789,  he  entered  the  city ;  on  the  29th  Decem- 
ber, the  Holy  Inquisition  detected  him  founding 
'some  feeble  ghost  of  an  Egyptian  lodge.'  He 
was  imprisoned,  and  condemned  to  death  for  free- 
masonry. His  sentence  was  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment for  life  in  the  fortress  San  Leon,  where,  in 
spite  of  his  '  elixir  of  immortal  youth,'  he  died,  1795, 
aged  52  years.  His  wife  ended  her  days  in  a  convent. 
Hia  Mimoires  Avikentiqiiea,  posthumously  circulated 
iu  Paris,  were  not  authentic. — See  Carlyle's  Miscel- 
laneous Assays,  art.  Count  CagUostro. 

CAGNOLA,  LtJiGl  MabCHesb,  a  distinguished 
Itahan  architect,  was  bom  at  Milan  in  1759 — died 
1833.  Belonging  to  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family, 
he  could  afford  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  inclin- 
ation, and  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of 
architecture.  TTia  master- works  are  two  triimiphal 
arches.  The  first  is  the  famous  Arco  delta  Pace,  in 
MUan,  commenced  in  1807,  but  not  finished  until 
1838.  It  is  constructed  of  white  marble,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Arc  de  I'EtoUe,  in  Paris,  is 
both  the  largest  and  noblest  structure  of  the  kind 
in  Europe,  reaching  a  height  of  78  feet.  On  the 
top  of  the  arch  is  a  bronze  figure  of  Peace,  in  a  car 
drawn  by  six  horses,  while  the  sides  are  richly 
adorned  with  innumerable  bas-rehefs.  The  second 
forming  the  Porta  di  Marenga,  or  Porta  Ticinense, 
is  also  a  work  of  great  beauty,  and  is  much  admired. 
Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Campanile 
(Bell-tower)  at  Urguano,  in  the  Bergamese. 

CAGOTS  is  the  name  given  to  a  tribe  of  men, 
of  manners  and  customs  akin  to  those  of  the  gipsies, 
who  are  found  scattered  through  various  parts  of 
Beam  and  Gasoony,  in  France.  They  are  usually 
thought  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Visigoths,  who 
remained  in  France  after  their  defeat  by  Clovis,  in 
the  5th  century.  Until  the  French  devolution  of 
1790,  they  received  even  worse  treatment  than  that 
which  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  remnants  of 
conquered  races.  They  were  forced  to  wear  a  pecu- 
liar dress,  were  forbidden  to  practise  aU  but  the 
most  menial  trades,  and  were  obliged  to  live  isolated, 
either  in  separate  villages  or  in  separate  quarters 
of  the  towns.  So  com;^ete  was  their  estrangement 
from  the  other  inhabitants,  that  they  were  forced  to 
enter  the  churches  by  doors  speciaUy  set  apart  for 
them.  Since  the  Kevolution,  they  have  been  placed, 
as  regards  the  law,  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
citizens,  but  socially  they  are  still  regarded  as  a 
degraded  race.  Their  language  has  been,  so  far 
back  as  is  known,  a  corrupt  dialect  of  that  spoken 
in  the  surrounding  countrjr;  but  their  blue  eyes, 
fair  hair,  and  fair  complexion,  mark  them  out  as 
ethnologcaUy  distinct,  and  speak  to  a  Teutonic 
origin.  From  a  great  liability  to  the  diseases  afflicting 
cretins,  probabfy  caused  by  their  exposed  manner 
of  life  and  insufficient  nourishment,  they  were  at 
one  time  erroneously  thought  to  belong  to  that 
unfortunate  class.  Tribes,  whose  history  and  pre- 
sent condition  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  C,  are 
to  be  found  in  Brittany,  where  they  receive  the 
name  of  'Caqueux;'  and  in  Poitou,  Maine,  and 
Anjou,  where  they  receive  the  name  of  '  OoUiberts.' 
See  Michel's  Histoire  des  Saces  Maudites  de  la 
France  et  de  VEspagne  (History  of  Outcast  Eaoes 
in  France  and  Spain),  Par.  1847. 

CAGSA'NA,  a  town  near  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Luzon,  Philippines,  with  a  population 
of  12,755. 

OA'HIR,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
Ireland,  on  the  Suir,  beautifully  situated  at  the  east 
end  of  a  vaUey  between  the  Galteea  and  Knockmele- 
down  Mountains,  8  miles  north-west  of  Clonmel. 
In  the  town  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  GlengaU, 
with  a  park  which  extends  along  the  river  for  two 
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miles  below  the  town.  Cahir  Castle,  an  ancient 
irregular  Norman  structure  of  considerable  extent, 
is'situated  on  a  rock  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Suir. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1599,  and 
by  Cromwell-  in  1650.  It  has  been  lately  restored. 
0.  has  extensive  flour-miUs  and  a  population  of 
3719. 

OAHOES  (anciently,  Divona),  a  town  in  the 
department  of  Lot,  France,  is  situated  on  a  small 
rocky  peninsula,  formed  by  a  bend  of  the  river  Lot 
— ^here  crossed  by  three  bridges — about  60  miles 
north  of  Toulouse.  The  streets  of  C.  are  steep  and 
narrow,  and  present  many  specimens  of  antique 
architecture.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  several 
Boman  remains,  including  those  of  a  magnificent 
aqueduct.  There  is  an  obehsk  to  FgnSlon,  who 
was  a  student  at  the  university  here.  The  town 
was  taken  and  pUlaged  by  Henri  of  Navarre  in 
1580.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton-yarn,  woollens, 
leather,  paper,  glass,  &c. ;  the  district  produces  wine 
in  considerable  quantities.  Population,  exclusive  of 
government  officials,  about  10,000. 

CAI'COS,  or  GAY'OS,  or  KEYS,  a  term  applied 
to  numberless  rocky  islets  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
that  generally  with  a  reference  to  some  more  consi- 
derame  island  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thus,  to  take 
the  Bahamas  as  an  instance,  there  are  the  Keys  of 
Providence,  of  Eleuthera,  of  Abaco,  &c.  But  more 
specifically  the  name  is  often  appropriated  to  the 
more  southerly  members  of  the  group  just  men- 
tioned— ^North,  West,  East,  Grand,  and  other  Keys 
together  covering  about  450  square  miles,  and  con- 
taining about  3000  inhabitants.  They  he  between 
21°  and  22°  N.  lat.,  having  been  transferred,  with 
a  local  president,  from  the  government  of  Babama 
to  that  of  Jamaica.  The  revenue  is  about  £8000. 
In  1852,  the  imports  were  valued  at  £29,867,  and 
the  exports  (consisting  chiefly  of  salt)  at  £24,826. 

OAI'FA,  or  HAI'FA,  a  seapopt  on  the  coast  of 
Syria,  situated  exactly  opposite  Acre,  upon  a  spur 
of  Mount  Carmel,  and  on  the  south  side  of  a  wide 
semicircular  bay,  four  miles  across.  It  is  the  ancient 
Hefa,  or  SycaminopoMs.  It  covers  but  a  small 
space  of  ground,  and  contains  no  edifice  of  any 
note  except  a  few  minarets.  The  houses  are  built 
of  rough  unhewn  sandstone,  plastered  over  with 
hme — ^the  roofs  flat.  Pop.  about  2000 — Moslems, 
Christians,  and  Jews.  C,  having  a  better  anchor- 
age than  Acre,  is  fast  eclipsing  that  city  as  a 
port,  and  within  the  last  few  years  almost  all  the 
trade  of  Acre  has  been  transferred  to  it.  Consular 
agents  from  England,  France,  &c.,  have  lately  been 
established  at  C. ;  and  among  other  late  improve- 
ments are  a  coffee-house  and  biUiard-room,  things 
rare  in  Syria.  Several  cargoes  of  barley,  wheat, 
and  sesame  seed  are  yearly  shipped  at  C,  and 
exported  to  Great  Britain  and  France.  C.  is  sur- 
rotmded  by  beautiful  gardens  of  pahn,  ohve,  orange, 
citron,  fig,  mulberry,  and  pomegranate  trees. 

CAILLi:^,  Kek^  or  Au&ubtb,  a  French  traveller, 
noted  for  hia  journey  to  Timbuktu,  was  bom  19th 
September  1799,  at  Mauzg,  in  the  department  of  ■ 
Deux-Sfevres.  Btaving  gone  to  Senegal,  and  engaged 
in  trading  with  the  natives,  he  learned,  about  1826, 
that  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  had  offered 
a  premium  of  10,000  francs  to  the  first  traveller 
who  should  reach  Timbuktu.  Provided  with  a 
stock  of  goods  for  barter,  d  started  from  Sierra 
Leone,  March  22,  1827,  and  after  some  delay  caused 
by  iUness,  he  reached  the  mysterious  city  in  April 
1828,  where  he  remained  14  days.  On  leaving 
Timbuktu,  he  accompanied  a  caravan  across  the 
Sahara  Desert,  reaching  the  coast  at  Tangier.  After 
hearing  and  examining  his  statements,  Sie  Society 
awarded  to  him  the  offered  prize,  with  a  pension  of 
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1000  francs,  and  the  oider  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
His  notes  of  travel,  arranged  by  M.  Jomard,  were 
published  under  the  title  Jcmmal  dlun  Voyage  d, 
TenibmJctou,  et  d  JennS  dans  VAfrique  OentrcUe,  &c. 
(3  vols.,  Par.  1830).  In  England,  doubts  were  raised 
as  to  the  veracity  of  0.,  but  without  just  grounds. 
C.  died  at  his  estate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
May  25,  1838. 

CAIBT,  the  flrst-born  of  Adam  and  Eve.  His 
history,  as  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  is 
mysterious  and  inexplicable,  and  the  traditions 
which  a  later  superstition  has  gathered  round  it, 
have  thrown  no  light  whatever  on  its  dark  per- 
plexity. As  the  ncsk  murderer,  his  memory  has 
always  been  profoundly  execrated  by  the  Christian 
Church;  yet  such  is  the  perversity  of  human  nature, 
that  one  sect — if  not  more — of  the  pseudo-Gnostics 
found  his  actions  and  character  so  much  to  their 
liking,  that  they  called  themselves  Camites  (130 
A.  s.),  and  invented  an  explanation  of  his  ajleged 
crime,  which,  like  most  of  the  Gnostic  heresies  in 
the  early  church,  sprang  out  of  the  deep-rooted 
fundamental  error  of  the  'two  principles,'  The 
Cainites  believed  that  C.  was  the  offsprmg  of  the 
intorcourse  of  a  superior  Power  with  Eve,  and  Abel 
of  an  inferior  Power;  that  their  characters  corre- 
sponded to  their  paternal  parentage,  and  that  the 
slaying  of  Abel  only  symbolised  the  victory  of  the 
superior  over  the  inferior  Power.  The  subsequent 
punishments  of  C.  were  regarded  as  the  persecutions 
of  Abel's  father — ^i.  e.,  the  Jewish  God.  For  the 
same  reason,  they  highly  honoured  all  the  repro- 
bates of  the  Old  Testament — such  as  the  people  of 
Sodom,  Esau,  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram — whom 
they  looked  upon  as  the  viotiais  of  the  hatred  of 
Jehovah.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  possess  only 
distorted  and  fragmentary  accounts  of  this,  as  of 
all  the  other  heretical  sects.  The  Cainites  are 
also  said  to  have  denied  the  dogma  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  to  have  rejected  the  New 
Testament,  and  accepted  a  gospel  of  Judas,  the 
betrayer,  whom  they  also  reverenced  for  the 
singular  reason  that  his  crime,  by  procuring  the 
death  of  Christ,  secured  the  salvation  of  men. 

CAINOZO'IC  (Gr.  'recent  life'),  a  geological 
term,  synonymous  with  Tertiary,  introduced  with 
other  words  by  Mr  Phillips,  to  avoid  the  confusion 
which  attended  the  use  of  the  terms  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary,  owing  to  the  various 
meanings  attached  to  them  by  geologists. 

gA  IRA  (French  for  '  It  will  go  on ! '),  the  well- 
known  refrain  of  the  song  beginning  with — 
'Ah,  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  qa,  ira ! 
Les  aristocrates  ^  la  lanteme !' 

which  must  always  be  remembered  as  associated 
with  the  most  terrible  scenes  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Like  the  Marseillaise,  the  Carmagnole,  and 
the  Ohant  du  DSpart,  it  became  a  French  national 
song,  and  was  styled  the  GafiUon  National.  The 
melody,  taken  from  another  song,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  favourite  air  with  the  unhappy  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette. 

CAIRD,  Rev.  John,  a  minister  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
Uving  preachers  in  Great  Britain,  was  bom  at 
Greenock  in  1820.  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  in  18^5  was  ordained  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  church  of  Newton-upon-Ayr,  whence 
in  1847  he  was  translated  to  Lady  Tester's,  Edin- 
burgh. Here  his  popularity  was  extraordinary,  but 
the  demands  made  on  his  physical  energies  were  so 
great,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to  the 
country,  and  accepted,  in  1849,  the  country  charge 
of  Enrol,  in  Perthshire.  A  sermon  which  he  preached 
before  the  Queen  in  1855,  in  the  church  of  Crathie, 


and  which  was  published,  by  royal  command, 
under  the  title  of  The  sdigion  of  Common  Life, 
was  universally  admired  throughout  Great  Britain ; 
translated  on  the  continent  under  the  auspices  of 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  who  wrote  a  prrface  to  it,  and 
suddenly  carried  the  fame  of  the  author  into  aU 
parts  of  the  Protestant  world.  In  1857  Mr  0. 
accepted  a  call  to  Glasgow,  where  he  still  labours. 
In  1858  he  published  a  volume  of  sermons,  marked 
by  great  chasteness  and  beauty  of  language,  strength 
and  deUcacy  of  thought,  and  above  all  by  spirit- 
uality of  tone  and  breadth  of  earnest  sympathy 
with  men. 

CAIRN,  or  CAEIN,  a  Celtic  word  signifying  a 
protuberance,  a  heap,  a  pile.  In  that  sense,  it  appears 
m  the  names  of  hills  and  other  natural  objects  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Brittany. 
It  is  also  applied  to  artificial  heaps  of  unhewn 
stones,  which,  among  arohseologists,  have  come  to  be 
generjiUy  known  as  '  cairns.' 

There  are  several  kinds  of  cairns.  The  simplest 
and  most  common  form  seems  to  be  a  conical  pile  of 
stones  of  no  great  size.  Next  is  what  may  be  called 
the  fenced  or  ringed  C. — a  heap  of  stones  girdled 
round  by  large  unhewn  stones  set  upright  in  the 
ground.  Some  cairns  have  two,  and  a  very  few 
have  three  such  concentric  girdles;  in  some  in- 
stances, there  are  concentric  rows  of  upright  stones 
within  the  cairn.  Many  cairns  are  foimd  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  circles  of  unhewn  stone  pillars 
which  antiquaries  used  to  style  'Druidical.'  In  a 
few  instances,  cairns  are  found  at  the  end  of  an 
avenue  of  standing  stones.  Some  cairns  are  fenced 
round  by  a  narrow  ditch  and  a  small  earthen 
rampart.  A  very  few  cairns  have  unhewn  flat  stones 
on  their  tops ;  a  still  smaller  number  are  surmounted 
by  an  unhewn  stone  pillar.  A  few  are  oblong  in 
shape. 

Cairns  were  erected,  doubtless,  for  several  pur- 
poses. It  appears  from  record  that  they  were 
often  raised  to  distinguish  the  marches  or  boun- 
daries of  lands.  One  0.  near  Balmoral,  on  the 
Highland  Dee,  is  said  to  have  been  erected  as  a 
mustering-place  for  the  men  of  Strathdee,  who 
took  its  name,  Gairrwna-cu.imkne,  or  '  C.  of  Remem- 
brance,' for  their  slogan  or  war-cry.  In  later 
times,  places  where  great  crimes  had  been  com- 
mitted were  marked  by  cairns;  thus,  'Mushet's 
C.,'  in  the  Queen's  Park  at  Edinburgh,  shews  the 
spot  where  a  wife  was  murdered  by  her  husband,  • 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity,  in  1720. 
But  that  the  great  purpose  of  the  C.  was  sepul- 
chral, is  shewn  by  the  human/  remains  found  in 
so  many  of  them.  'Disjectis  et  erutis,  ossa  inveni- 
untwr,  et  qmbusdoum  honor  nominis  adhue  manet,'  says 
Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch,  vmting  of  Scotch  cairns 
in  1654.  'For  the  cairns  or  heaps  of  stones  in 
several  parts  of  Ireland,'  wrote  Thady  O'Roddy  in 
1617, '  some  of  them  were  heaped  as  montunents  of 
battles,  some  made  in  memory  of  some  eminent 
persons  buried  in  such  a  place.'  A  Highland  sup- 
pliant would  have  said  to  his  benefactor :  Curri  mi 
doeh  er  do  ehame, '  I  will  add  a  stone  to  your  cairn.' 
The  bones  foimd  in  cairns  are  generally  calcined  or 
half -burned,  and  enclosed  either  in  what  are  called 
dsts — small  rude  coffins  of  unhewn  stones — or  in 
urns  of  earthenware,  which,  again,  are  in  many  cases 
protected  by  stone  cists.  Along  with  the  bones  are 
often  found  flint  arrow-heads,  mnt  axe-heads,  stone 
hammers,  stone  rings,  glass  beads,  implements  of 
bone,  bones  of  horses  and  oxen,  spear-heads,  and 
other  weapons  of  bronze.  In  some  instances,  human 
bones  are  found  unbumed,  enclosed  in  stone  cists 
about  three  feet  long,  or,  more  rarely,  of  the  full 
size  of  a  man.  In  one  case,  as  many  as  seventeen 
stone  cists  were  found  in  one  cairn. 
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Many  cairns  are  of  considerable  size.  Each  of 
three  cairns  at  Memsie,  near  Fraserburgh,  in  Aber- 
deensliire,  was  about  300  feet  in  circumference,  and 
about  40  feet  higk  A  C.  in  the  parish  of  Minnigaff, 
in  Galloway,  was  891  feet  in  circumference.  Several 
of  the  larger  cairns  are  what  is  called  '  chambered' — 
that  is,  have  internal  galleries  or  cells.  Of  three 
large  ringed  cairns  at  Clava,-  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kami  river,  near  the  battle-field  of  Culloden,  one 
was  found  to  contain  a  gallery,  about  2  feet  wide, 
leading  from  the  south  side  of  the  C.  to  a  circular 
chamber  in  the  centre,  about  15  feet  in  diameter, 
built  of  unhewn  and  uncemented  stones,  each  course 
overlapping  the  other  so  as  to  meet  at  the  top  in 
that  sort  of  rude  dome  which  has  received  the  name 
of  the  'beehive  house'  (q.  v.).  The  Boss  C,  on  the 
moor  of  Dranandow,  in  the  parish  of  Minnigaflf,  had 
two  galleries  crossing  each  other' — each  80  feet  long, 
4  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  high. 

But  of  all  the  '  chambered '  cairns,  the  most 
remarkable  is  that  at  New  Grange,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Boyne,  near  Drogheda,  in  Ireland.  It  is  400 
paces  in  circumference,  and  about  80  feet  high,  and  is 
supposed  to  contain  180,000  tons  of  stones.  In  1699, 
it  was  described  by  Edward  Llhwyd,  the  Welsh 
antiquary,  as  '  a  mount  or  barrow,  of  very  consider- 
able height,  encompassed  with  vast  stones,  pitched 
on  end,  round  the  bottom  of  it,  and  having  another, 
lesser,  standing  on  the  top.'  This  last  piUar  has 
disappeared;  of  the  outer  ring  of  pillars,  ten  stiU 
remain,  placed  at  about  ten  yards  one  from  another. 
'  The  cairn,'  says  Mr  Wakeman  in  his  Archceologia 
Hibemka  (Dublin,  1848),  'in  its  present  ruinous 
condition,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  grassy  bill 
partially  wooded ;  but,  upon  examination,  the  coat- 
ing of  earth  is  found  to  be  altogether  superficial, 
and  in  several  places  the  stones,  of  which  the  hiU  is 
entirely  composed,  are  laid  bare.  The  opening 
[which  is  nearly  square,  and  lined  by  large  flags]  was 
accidentally  discovered  about  the  year  1699.  The 
gallery,  of  which  it  is  the  external  entrance,  com- 
municates with  a  [dome-roofed]  chamber  or  cave 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  moimd.  This  gallery, 
which  measures  in  length  about  50  feet,  is,  at  its 
entrance,  4  feet  high ;  in  breadth  about  3  feet.' 
Towards  the  interior,  its  size  gradually  increases ; 
and  its  height,  where  it  forms  the  chamber,  is  18 
feet.  The  chamber  is  cruciform,  the  head  and  arms 
of  the  cross  being  formed  by  three  recesses — each 
.containing  a  basin  of  granite.  The  sides  of  these 
recesses  are  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone, 
several  of  which  bear  a  great  variety  of  carving, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  symbolical.  The  majority 
of  these  carvings  must  have  been  executed  before 
the  stones  had  been  placed  in  their  present  posi- 
tions. The  length  of  the  passage  and  chamber  from 
north  to  south  is  75  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
chamber  from  east  to  west  20  feet.  Of  the 
urns  or  basins  in  the  recesses,  that  to  the  east  is 
the  most  remarkable.  It  is  formed  of  a  block  of 
granite,  and  appears  to  have  been  set  upon,  or 
rather  within,  another  of  somewhat  larger  dimen- 
sions.' The  Irish  antiquaries  believe  that  the 
chambered  C.  of  New  Grange — '  the  Cave  of  Achadh 
Aldai,'  as  it  was  called,  from  Aldai,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Tuatha  De  Danaau  kings — was  opened 
and  rifled  by  the  Norsemen  in  862.  About  a  mile 
from  it,  on  either  side,  are  other  two  cairns  of 
nearly  equal  size,  named  Knowth  and  Dowth. 
The  latter  was  opened  in  1847,  and  found  to 
contain  a  gallery,  a  cruciform  chamber,  a  basin 
or  sarcophagus,  and  carved  stones,  aE  of  the  same 
type  as  those  of  New  Grange.  Engravings  of  the 
sculptures,  in  both  cairns,  are  given  in  Mr  W.  R. 
Wilde's  Boyne  and  Blackwater,  pp.  192 — 207  (Dublin, 
1850),  and  some  of  them  are  obviously  of  the  same 
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character  with  sculptures  found  in  Scandinavia ;  at 
Locmariaker,  and  at  Gavr  Innis,  in  the  Morbihan,  in 
Britanny ;  in  one  of  the  cells  of  a  tumulus  opened 
in  1853  at  Piokaquoy,  near  Kirkwall,  in  Orkney; 
among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fort  at  the  Laws,  near 
Dundee ;  at  the  ancient  forts  at  Rowtin  Lynn,  and 
Old  Bewick,  in  Northumberland;  and  on  one  of 
the  standing  stones  near  Penrith  in  Cumberland, 
called  '  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters.' 

Cairns  are  most  frequent  in  stony  countries. 
Whei-e,  as  in  many  parts  of  England,  stones  are 
scarce,  the  barrow  or  earthen  mound  came  in  place 
of  the  G,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  made.  So  also  in  Scandinavia.  Cairns, 
or  dyaser,  as  they  are  there  called,  are  rare  in  Den- 
mark, but  of  more  common  occurrence  in  Sweden 
and  Norway. 

CAIRNGO'RM  STONE,  or  simply  CAIRN- 
GORM, a  name  often  given  by  jewellers,  and 
particularly  in  Scotland,  to  brown  or  yellow  quartz 
or  rock-crystal,  because  found  at  Cairngorm,  in 
Aberdeenshire.  The  same  mineral  is  found  in 
many  other  locsJities,  as  at  Olivet  near  Orleans, 
in  Brazil,  and  in  Siberia.  In  Cairngorm  and  the 
neighbouring  district  of  Mar,  it  occurs  both  in 
the  granite  rook  and  in  the  alluvial  soil.  It  differs 
from  common  colourless  quartz  or  rock-crystal  only 
in  the  presence  of  a  very  little  oxide  of  iron  or 
manganese,  to  which  it  owes  its  colour.  It  is  much 
used  as  an  ornamental  stone.  The  yellow  variety 
is  not  imfrequently  called  topaz,  although  quite 
different  from  the  true  topaz,  which  it  resembles 
chiefly  in  colour,  having  neither  its  hardness  nor 
its  brilliancy.  The  tojpaz  is,  however,  sometimes 
foimd  along  with  it  in  the  granite  and  gneiss 
districts  of  Mar  and  Cairngorm.  The  brown 
variety  is  sometimes  called  Smoky  Quautz,  and 
when  of  a  good  and  uniform  colour  is  by  some 
preferred  to  the  yeUow. 

CAI'RO  (Arabic,  Musr  el  Kaherali, '  the  victorious 
capital'),  the  capital  of  modem  Egypt,  is  situated 
in  lat.  30°  2'  N,  and  long.  31°  16°  E.,  in  a  sandy 
plain  betwixt  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  and  the 
ridge  of  Mokattam,  and  near  the  point  of  the 
delta  of  the  Nile.  From  the  foundation  of  the  city 
in  969,  the  Eatimite  califs  of  Africa,  who  brought 
the  bones  of  their  ancestors  with  them  from  Kairon, 
reigned  for  ten  generations  over  the  land  of  Egypt. 
The  calif  Hakem,  who  buUt  a  mosque  near  Bab-el- 
Nassr,  and  who  is  the  supposed  founder  of  the 
Druse  religion,  was  the  third  in  this  succession. 
In  the  year  1171,  Saladin  usurped  the  throne 
from  the  last  of  the  Patimites.  His  descendant, 
Moosa-el-Ashref,  was  deposed  in  his  turn  in  1250 ; 
from  that  time  till  the  year  1517,  when  the 
city  was  stormed  and  taken  by  Sultan  Selim, 
C.  was  governed  by  a  succession  of  Mameluke 
kings. 

'She  city  of  C.  occupies  about  three  square  miles, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  low  wall.  Its  streets  are 
narrow,  dark,  crooked,  and  uupaved,  and  'in  some 
parts  arched  over.  The  bazaars,  althou^  dark  and 
gloomy,  are  well  and  richly  supplied.  The  houses, 
which  are  generally  two  or  three  stories  high,  are 
aU  built  of  variegated  brick,  with  interlinings  of 
wood,  and  have  flat  roofa.  The  city  is  divided  into 
different  quarters,  one  quarter  being  appropriated  to 
the  Turks,  one  to  the  Christians,  one  to  the  Jews, 
&c. ;  so  that  every  religious  sect  has  its  own  quarter, 
which  is  separated  from  the  adjoining  one  by  strong 
gates  at  the  end  of  the  streets ;  these  are  closed  at 
night,  and  guarded  by  a  porter,  who  opens  the  gate 
when  any  one  wants  to  pass. 

The  most  remarkable  buildings  in  the  city  of  C. 
are  its  minarets  and  mosques.    The  minarets  are 
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the  most  beautiful  o£  any  in  the  Levant,  of  a  prodi- 
gious height,  and  built  of  alternate  layers  of  red 
and  ■white  stone.  The  most  ancient  of  aU  the 
minarets  is  that  attached  to  the  great  mosque  of 
Sultan  Tayloon.  This  mosque  was  built  in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  265  (879  A.  D.),  before  the  founda-. 
tiou  of  the  city,  and  consists  of  an  immense  cloister 
or  arcade  built  on  pointed  arches,  being  the  earliest 
extant  in  that  form.  Another  magnificent  mosque 
is  that  of  the  Sultan  Hassan,  situated  in  the  place 
of  the  Roumayli,  near  the  citadel,  and  -which  was 
finished  about  the  year  1362  a.d.  It  has  two  very 
elegant  and  high  minarets,  and  the  mosque,  in 
consequence  of  its  size,  and  the  thickness  of  its 
walls,  was  frequently  seized  and  made  use  of  as 
a  fortress  by  the  insurgents  in  the  numerous  rebel- 
lions and  insurrections  which  were  always  taking 
place  at  C.  under  the  rule  of  the  Mameluke  kings. 
Stains  of  blood  are  still  to  be  traced  on  the  marble 
walls  of  the  com-tyard.* 

The  population  of  C.  consists  of  the  ruling  class, 
who  are  all  Turks ;  Arabs,  the  former  conquerors 
of  the  land,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population,  all 
the  petty  tradesmen  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  being 
of  Arab  origin ;  Copts,  who  are  descended  from  the 
original  lords  of  the  land,,  the  ancient  Egyptians ; 
Jews,  Armenians,  Syrians,  Africans,  and  Euro- 
peans. The  population  may  be  estimated  at  250,000 
inhabitants,  of  which  200,000  are  Mussulmans, 
10,000  Copts,  4000  Jews,  and  the  rest  Syrians, 
Africans,  and  strangers. 

Of  objects  worthy  of  note  in  the  environs  of  C, 
there  may  be  mentioned  the  tombs  of  the  califs, 
situated  about  a  mile  beyond  the  walls,  which  are 
magnificent  and  imposing  buildings,  forming  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  Arabian  architecture.  The  mau- 
soleum of  Sultan  Bergook  is  a  triumph  of  Sajacenio 
architecture.  The  public  gardens,  which  consist  of 
groves  of  orange,  citron,  palms,  and  ^'ines,  are  also 
very  beautiful. 

C.  is  the  seat  of  learning  for  the  East,  and  is 
celebrated  for  the  eminence  of  its  professors,  espe- 
cially those  of  Mohammedan  theology  and  jurispru- 
dence. There  is  a  university  or  college  attached  to 
the  mosque  of  Ezher,  and  a  considerable  Oriental 
library.  In  this  university,  grammar,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  rhetoric,  &o.,  are  taught,  and  lectures 
delivered  on  logic,  theology,  the  exposition  of  the 
Koran,  moral,  criminal,  and  civil-  law,  &c.  The 
nimiber  of  students  who  congregate  here  from  all 
parts  of  the  Mohammedan  world  is  about  2000,  and 
the  instruction  is  given  gratis,  the  professors  subsist- 
ing on  private  instruction  and  on  presents  from  the 
wealthy.  Besides  this  university,  there  are  other 
schools  where  grammar,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are 
taught,  and  others  devoted  to  arts  and  sciences,  and 
engineering.  At  Abou  Zabel,  there  is  also  a  school 
of  anatomy,  medicine,  and  surgery.  The  language 
spoken  at  C.  is  Arabic,  which,  though  not  the 
piurest,  is  superior  in  pronunciation  to  that  spoken 
in  Syria.  C.  is  the  official  residence  of  the  viceroy 
of  Egypt,  and  thd  residence  of  a  consul-general  from 
Great  Brit^,  France,  &c.  A  railway  now  comieots 
C.  with  its  seaport  Alexandria. 

CAISSO'N,  in  military  matters,  is  a  name  some- 
times given  to  a  tumbril  or  ammunition  wagon.  It 
is  more  frequently  applied,  however,  to  a  large 
wooden  chest  or  frame,  loaded  -with  powder,  shells, 
or  both,  and  buried  several  feet  deep  in  the  ground 
under  some  fortification  ;  thi^  ,destructive  combina- 
tion is  to  be  blown  up  if  there  be  danger  of  the 
enemy  approaching  and  taking  possession  of  that 
particular  part  of  the  defence-work.  The  French 
give  the  name  of  caisson  pour  les  vivre^  to  a  large 
chest,  carried  vdth  the  army,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining 800  rations. 
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CAISSON,  in  relation  to  shipping,  is  an  appar- 
atus for  lifting  a  vessel  out  of  the  water  for  repairs 
or  inspection.  It  is  usually  a  hollow  structure,  sunk 
by  letting  water  into  it.  There  is  an  air-chamber 
inside,  -vwiich  aUows  it  to  sink  only  to  a  certain 
depth.  In  that  state  it  is  hauled  under  the  ship's 
bottom,  the  traps  or  openings  are  closed,  the  water 
is  p-umped  out,  and  the  caisson  rises  with  the  ship 
upon  it. 

In  another  arrangement,  a  j)latform  is  sunk  to  a 
certain  depth  in  the  water,  and  is  suspended  by  iron 
screws  from  a  strong  wooden  framework ;  the  ship 
is  floated  upon  the  platform,  steadied  by  shores,  and 
lifted  high  and  dry  by  means  of  levers,  wheels, 
pinions,  and  screws. 

CAI'THNBSS,  a  maritime  county,  the  most 
northerly  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  It  is  trian- 
gular in  shape;  length  from  north  to  south,  40 
miles ;  greatest  breadth,  30  miles ;  area,  616  square 
miles.  Except  in  the  west  and  south,  where  the 
mountain-range  (composed  of  granite  and  gneiss) 
di-yiding  C.  from  Sutherland  attaios,  in  its  highest 
point,  a  height  of  more  than  2300  feet,  the  general 
aspect  of  C.  is  level  and  bare,  being  in  great  part 
moorland  and  destitute  of  trees,  whne  the  sea-coast 
is  bold  and  rocky,  -with  many  bays,  inlets,  promon- 
tories, and  caves.  On  the  north  coast  are  Dunnet 
Head  and  Duncansby  Head ;  and  on  the  west  side 
of  the  last-named  head  is  a  spot  of  green  turf, 
called  John  o'  Groat's  House,  where  John  de  Groot 
or  Groat  of  "Warse  settled  with  his  brothers  in 
James  IV. 's  time,  and  built  a  house.  There  are  no 
navigable  rivers  in  C,  and  no  lakes  of  importance. 
I'he  climiate  is  damp  and  chilly,  but  snow  rarely 
lies  on  the  plains  above  a  day  or  two  at  a  time. 
Thunder  is  rare,  but  aurorae  are  seen  almost  nightly. 
In  1857  about  an  eighth  of  the  surface  was  in  crop, 
the  chief  crops  being  oats,  bea,r,  turnips,  and  pota- 
toes. The  parts  of  the  surface  under  tillage  (on 
the  slopes  and  level  tracts  of  the  high  plains,  and 
along  the  streams)  are  generally  a  deep  fertUe 
loam  on  a  strong  till  clay.  In  the  north-east, 
the  SOU  is  sandy.  The  crops  are  20  days  later  in 
ripening  than  in  the  Lothians.  The  occupants 
of  many  of  the  small  farms  di-vide  their  time 
between  farming  and  fishing.  There  are  herring, 
ling,  cod,  salmon,  and  lobster  fisheries.  The  herring- 
fishery  in  July  and  August  employs  about  2000 
boats  and  12,000  persons,  300  of  the  boats  congre- 
gating here  from  other  parts  of  the  Scotch  coasts, 
wick  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  British  hen-ing- 
fishery.  150,000  to  200,000  barrels  of  cured  fish 
are  exported  yearly.  The  other  exports  are  cattle, 
oats,  and  wool.  C.  contains  quarries  of  flagstone, 
freestone,  and  slate.  The  chief  towns  are  Wick 
and  Thm:so.  In  1851,  the  population  was  38,709 ; 
there  were  115  schools,  -with  6365  scholars;  and 
31  churches  (14  Estabhshed  and  17  Free).  The 
county  returns  one  member  -to  parliament,  and 
Wick  unites  -with  Kirkwall,  Dornoch,  Dingwall, 
Tain,  and  Cromarty,  in  returning  another.  In  early 
tinies,  C.  is  supposed  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
Celts  ;  these  became  afterwards  mixed  with  Gothic 
colonies.of  Danes  and  Norwegians,  who  long  kept 
up  a  trade  -with  the  Baltic.  C.,  in  the  middle"  ages, 
was  subject  to  the  kings  of  Norway.  David  II. 
adopted  the  weights  and  measures  of  C.  for  all 
Scotland.  The  Scandinavian  origin  or  mixture  o£ 
the  people  of  C.  is  shewn  by  their  tall  forms  and 
soft  fair  features,  and  their  speaking  English  instead 
of  Gaelic.  C.  has  remains  of  what  are  called  Picts' 
houses,  sepulchral  circles,  Danish  round  towers  and 
forts  on  the  sea-cliffs. 

CAITHNESS  FLAGSTONES  are  daark-coloured 
bituminous  schists,  slightly  niioaoeous  and  calcareous, 
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valuable  on  accoimt  of  their  great  touglmess 
and  durability  for  pavements,  cisterns,  and  various 
other  purposes,  and  accordingly  are  largely  exported. 
They  belong  to  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone,  and  contain 
abundant  remains  of  fossil  fishes. 

OAIUS,  Dr  John,  the  person  from  whom  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  takes  its '  name,-  was  bom  at 
Norwich  in  1510.  His  real  name  was  Kaye  or  Key, 
which  he  Latinised  into  Caius.  He  was  educated  at 
Gonville  Hall,  university  of  Cambridge ;  and  at  the 
age  of  20,  turned  into  liigUsh  Chrysostom's  Method 
of  Praying  to  God,  which  was  followed  by  a  transla- 
tion of  Erasmus  Ore  Tru£  Theology.  He  next  went 
abroad,  and  resided  in  Italy  for  several  years, 
studying  medicine.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
practised  with  success  at  Cambridge,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Norwich.  Henry  VIII.  appointed  him  anatomical 
lecturer  to  the  Company  of  Surgeons  in  London.  In 
1547,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  of  which  he  was  subsequently  made 
president.  He  also  became  physician  to  Edward  VI., 
Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1557,  he 
obtained  permission  to  elevate  GouviUe  Hall  into 
a  college,  which  took  the  name  of  Caius  College, 
and  of  which  he  became  master.  This  office  he  held 
tin  his  death,  in  July  1573.  His  principal  work  is, 
A  Bohe  or  Qounseill  against  the  Disease  commonly 
called  the  Sweate  or  Sweatyng  Sichnesse.  Anno  Do. 
1552.  C,  however,  wrote  a  great  number  of  works 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  critical,  antiquarian,  and 
scientific. 

CAIUS  COLLEGE.  See  Gonville  and  Caids 
College. 

CA'JEPTJT  {Melaleuca  Gajepvii  or  M.  minor), 
a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Myrtacecs,  sub-order 
Leptosrpermece,  from  the  leaves  of  which  the  pungent, 
aromatic,  volatile  oil,  called  Oil  of  Gajeput,  is 
obtained  by  distillation.  The  C.  tree  is  common 
on  the  mountaias  of  the  Moluccas.  It  is  rather  a 
small  tree,  with  a  crooked  trunk,  thick  spongy  bark, 
white  wood  (whence  the  name  C,  properly  hxyu- 
puti,  signifying  white  wood),  elliptical-lanceolate 
alternate  leaves,  and  terminal  spikes  of  white  flowers. 
The  greater  number  of  the  species  are  natives  of 
Australia,  some  of  them  very  beautiful  shrubs  and 
frequent  ornaments  of  British  hot-houses.  Much 
of  the  oil  of  C.  of  commerce  is  prepared  in  the  islau^ 
of  Banda.  It  is  said  that  two  sackfuls  of  leaves 
yield  scarcely  three  drachms  of  the  oil,  which  is 
green,  transparent,  hmpid,  with  a  strong  penetrating 
odour,  and  agreeable  only  when  much  diffused. 

CA'LABA  TEEE.     See  Calophyllum. 

CALABA'E,  the  name  of  a  coast  district  of 
Upper  Guinea,  Africa,  the  limits  of  which  are  not 
clearly  defined ;  but  it  is  usually  understood  to 
extend  between  the  river  Benin  and  New  Calabar, 
called  by  the  Portuguese  Bio  del  Eey,  and  as 
far  north  as  the  Kong  Mountains.  The  surface 
is  low  and  flat,  and  the  climate  unhealthy.  Yams, 
which  are  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  are 
raised  in  plenty,  and  also  the  sugar-cane,  and  palms, 
from  which  pahn-oil  is  obtained  in  large  quantities. 
The  inhabitants  are  polygamists,  and  make  human 
sacrifices  to  good  and  evil  spirits.  It  has  long  been 
a  scene  of  missionary  labour,  but  the  converts  to 
Christianity  are  stiU  few. 

CALABAE  (Old),  a  river  of  this  district,  enters 
the  Bight  of  Biafra,  about  52  miles  west-north-west 
of  Fernando  Po,  by  an  estua.ry  about  9  miles  in 
breadth.  It  is  navigable  by  steamers  for  about  200 
miles  above  its  mouth,  and  abounds  in  crocodiles. 
The  chief  towns  on  its  banks  are — ^Duke  Town, 
situated  on  its  estuary ;  Creek  Town,  further  up, 
both  seats  of  British  missions ;  Acoono  Coono,  and 
Omun. — Calabar  (New),  a  branch  of  the  Niger, 


falling  into  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  in  lat.  4°  30*  N., 
and  long.  7°  7'  E.  It  has  a  bar  across  its  mouth, 
which  prevents  the  entrance  of  vessels  drawing 
more  than  12  feet;  but  some  mUes  up  it  has  an 
average  depth  of  30  feet. 

CALABASH  TEEB  (Crescerdia_  Gujete),  a  tree 
foimd  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  America,  of  the  natural  order  Bignoniacew 


Carved  Calabashes. 


Calabash  Tree. 

(q.  v.),  suborder  Orescentiacece.  In  height  and  size 
it  resembles  an  apple-tree,  and  has  wedge-shaped 
leaves,  large  whitish  fleshy  flowers  scattered  over 
the  trunk  and  older  branches,  and  a  gourd-hke  fruit, 
sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  wood  of  the  tree 
is  tough  and  flexible,  and  is  well  adapted  for  coach- 
making.  But  the  most  useful  part  is  the  hard  shell 
of  the  fhiit,  which,  under  the  name  of  calabash,  is 
much  used  in  place  of 
bottles  for  holding  Uquids, 
and  for  goblets,  cups, 
water-cans,  &c.  These 
shells  may  even  be  used 
as  kettles  for  boiling 
liquids,  and  they  wiU  bear 
this  several  times  with- 
out being  destroyed.  They 
are  sometimes  highly  pol- 
ished, carved  with  figures, 
tinged  with  various  colours,  and  converted  into 
ornamental  vessels.  The  rinds  of  gourds  are 
sometimes  also  used  for  holding  liquids,  and  called 
calabashes. 

C  AL  A'BEIA,  a  district  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
forming  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  south  of 
the  province  of  Basilioata.  Its  greatest  length,  from 
the  southern  border  of  BasUicata  to  Cape  Sparti- 
vento,  is  about  160  miles.  In  its  northern  part  it 
has  a  breadth  in  some  places  of  more  than  60  miles, 
which  suddenly  contracts,  between  the  Gulfs  of 
Sant'  Eufemia  and  Squfllace,  to  not  more  than  16. 
Its  entire  area  is  nearly  7000  square  miles,  and 
its  population,  in  1856,  amounted  to  1,187,782. 
It  is  traversed  throughout  its  enture  length  by  the 
Apennine  Mountains  (q.  v.),  whose  summits  in  the 
region  in  the  north  of  C,  known  as  La  Sila,  and 
the  Aspromonte,  in  the  south,  are  crowned  with 
pines,  while  forests  of  oak  and  beech  cover  their 
sides.  The  valleys  between  the  various  bills  afford 
rich  pasture,  especially  in  the  north,  to  which,  in 
spring-time,  whole  colonies  migrate  with  their  flocks 
and  herds.  There  is  no  river  of  any  importance  in 
C. ;  but  the  valleys  and  plains,  watered  by  such 
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streama  as  there  are,  are  veiy  fertile,  yielding 
wheat,  rice,  cotton,  liquorice,  saffron,  the  sugar- 
cane, &o.,  and  also  the  vine,  orange,  lemon,  ofive, 
fig,  and  mulberry,  in  luxuriance.  Iron,  alabaster, 
marble,  gypsum,  and  antimony,  are  among  its 
minerals.  The  fisheries  of  its  coasts,  particidarly 
the  timny  and  anchovy  fisheries,  are  important, 
and  afford  employment  to  a  large  number  of  the 
population.  Manufactures  are  in  a  backward 
state.  SUk  is  the  staple  article.  The  district  is 
very  subject  to  earthquakes.  For  purposes  of 
administration,  C.  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of 
C.  Citra,  which  has  a  population  of  456,018!— capital, 
Cosenza;  C.  Ultra  II.,  with  a  population  of  393,684 
— capital,  Catanzaro ;  and  C.  Ultra  I.,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  338,180 — capital,  Eeggio. 

In  ancient  times,  the  name  C.  was  given  only  to 
the  south-east  peninsula,  nearly  corresponding  to 
the  modern  province  of  Terra  di  Otrauto,  no  portion 
of  which  is  included  in  modem  C,  which  answers 
to  the  ancient  Bruttium.  The  name  C,  as  appKed 
to  the  district  now  known  by  that  name,  appears  to 
have  originated  with  the  Byzantines  sometime  prior 
to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Normans.  A 
colony  of  the  Vaudois  or  Waldenses  of  Piedmont 
was  founded  in  C.  in  1340,  and  for  some  time  enjoyed 
great  prosperity,  but  was  extirpated  in  1560 — 1561. 
The  destruction  of  this  colony  is  one  of  the  blackest 
passages  of  the  history  of  religion  in  Italy. 

The  Calabrians  are  a  proud,  fiery,  and  revengeful 
race.  They  were  long  celebrated  as  among  the 
fiercest  of  banditti ;  but  the  crimes  which  in  former 
times  made  them  infamous  are  no  longer  frequent. 
They  strenuously  resisted  the  power  of  France  dur- 
ing the  Napoleonic  campaigns,  and  were  not  finally 
subdued  until  1810. 

CALA'DITJM.    See  Cocco. 

CALAHO'EEA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  province 
of  Logroilo,  24  uules  south-east  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  is  situated  on  the  small  river  Cidacos,  about 
2  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Ebro.  C.  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  Calagurris,  celebrated  in 
classic  history  for  the  obstinate  but  unsuccessful 
resistance  it  offered  (78  B.  C.)  to  Afranius,  Pompey's 
legate,  when  the  citizens  slaughtered  their  wives 
and  children  for  food  rather  than  surrender.  C.  was 
the  birthplace  of  Quintilian  the  rhetorician.  It  has 
an  old  cathedral,  and  a  trade  ia  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  rich  district  in  which  it  is  situated. 
Pop.  about  6000. 

CALAIS,  a  seaport  town  of  Prance,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Pas-de-Calais,  on  the  Straits  of  Dover,  near 
its  narrowest  part,  the  distance  from  the  town  of 
Dover  not  being  more  than  26  miles.  The  latitude 
of  the  new  h^t-house— 190  feet  in  height — is  50° 
57'  45"  N.,  long.  1°  51'  18"  E.  C.  is  a  fortress  of  the 
first  class.  On  the  south  and  east,  low  marshy 
grounds,  which  those  in  the  city  have  the  means  of 
submerging,  stretch  up  almost  to  the  walls,  which  on 
the  north  and  west  are  washed  by  the  sea.  The  town, 
adjacent  country,  and  port,  are  commanded  by  the 
citadel,  wliich  is  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  while  numerous  forts,  by  their  cross-fire,  defend 
the  weakest  points.  The  harbour,  which  is  nearly 
dry  at  low  tide,  and  which  has  rarely  more  than 
from  15  feet  to  18  feet  of  water  in  it,  is  formed  by 
two  moles,  which  project  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  into  the  sea.  Being  one  of  the  chief  ports  of 
debarkation  for  travellers  from  England  to  Prance, 
it  has  daily  steam  communication  with  Dover 
— with  which  it  is  also  connected  by  submarine 
telegraph — and  with  London  and  Eamsgate  several 
times  a  week.  The  city,  which  is  entered  from  the 
sea  by  a  drawbridge  and  gate,  erected  in  1685  by 
Cardinal  Bichelieu,  is  square  in  form;  its  streets 


are,  for  the  most  part,  broad  and  weU  paved;  and 
its  ramparts  form  jpleasant  promenades.  But  it  is 
on  the  whole  a  dull  place,  though  its  proximity  to 
England  has  made  it  the  residence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  English  people.  It  has  few  objects  of  mterest, 
the  most  noticeable  being  the  cathedral,  with  a 
fine  picture  of  the  'Assumption '  by  Vandyck.  The 
manufactures  of  C,  consisting  of  bobbin-net  (tulle), 
hosiery,  &c.,  are  rapidly  extending :  it  has  also  dis- 
tiHeriea,  salt  refineries,  ship-building  yards,  fisheries. 


&o.  Its  exports  consist  of  eggs— nearly  60  miUious 
of  which  are  yearly  sent  to  England — com,  wine, 
brandy,  &o.  Its  trade  with  several  French  towns 
of  importance  is  facilitated  by  canal.  Pop.,  exclu- 
sive of  garrison,  10,860. 

In  the  9th  c,  0.  was  but  a  small  fishing- village. 
In  the  following  c.,  it  was  much  improved  by 
Baldwin  IV.,  Count  of  Flanders,  and  still  further 
enlarged  and  greatly  strengthened  by  Philippe  of 
France,  Count  of  Boulogne.  After  a  long  siege 
and  heroic  defence,  it  was  captured  by  Edward  lU. 
of  England,  whose  hard  terms,  and  the  noble  self- 
devotion  they  called  forth  on  the  part  of  six  of  the 
citizens  of  C,  who,  however,  were  saved  by  Queen 
PMlippa's  intercession,  form  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  best  known  passages  of  history.  The 
Enghsh  retained  it  until  1558,  when  it  was  captured 
by  the  French,  under  the  Duke  of  Guise,  since 
which  time  (with  the  exception  of  two  years,  1596 
— 1598,  when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Spaniards)  it  has  remained  in  their  hands.  During 
the  time  it  belonged  to  England,  it  was  visited  by 
several  of  the  En^ish  monarohs.  Afterwards,  in 
1659,  Charles  II.  ofTEngland  resided  some  time  here ; 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,-  James  II. 
arrived  here  with  French  troops  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  which  the  destmction  of  the  French 
fleet  prevented  him  from  accomplishing.  Louia 
XVIII.  landed  here  in  1814,  after  his  exile. 

CALAMANDBR  WOOD,  a  cabinet-wood  of 
the  greatest  value,  resembling  rose-wood,  but  much 
surpassing  it  in  beauty  and  durability.  The  tree 
which  produces  it  is  Diospyros  hirsuta  (see  Dios- 
PYKOS),  a  species  of  the  same  genus  which  pro- 
duces ebony;  it  has  oblong  obtuse  leaves,  which 
are  downy  beneath,  and  flowers  without  stalks  and 
crowded;  and  is  a  native  of  the  south-east  of  India, 
and  of  Ceylon,  particularly  of  the  forests  at  the  base 
of  Adam's  Peak.  But  this  tree  '  has  been  so  prodi- 
gally feUed,  first  by  the  Dutch  and  afterwards  by 
the  EngjKsh,  without  any  preoaiitions  for  planting  or 
production,  that  it  has  at  last  become  exceedingly 
rare,'  so  that  wood  of  considerable  size  is  scarcely 
to  be  procured  at  any  price.  It  yields  veneers  of 
unusual  beauty, '  dark  wavings  and  blotches,  almost 
black,  being  gracefully  disposed  over  a  dehcate 
fawn-coloured  ground.'  Its  density  is  very  great,  a 
cubic  foot  weighing  nearly  60  lbs.,  and  it  takes  an 
exquisite  polish.  The  name  C.  W.  is  supposed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  Coromandel  wood. 

CA'LAMARY,  SQUID,  or  SLEEVE-FISH 
{Loligo),  a  genus  of  cephalopodous  mollusks  of 
the  order  DSranchiata,  and  family  Teuthidce.  The 
body  is  of  an  elongated  form,  firm,  fleshy,  tapering, 
and  flanked  towards  its  posterior  extremity  by  two 
triangular  fins.  The  body  contains  a  gladiits,  or 
intemal  shell,  which  is  homy  and  flarible,  narrow 
and  pen-shaped,  with  the  shaft  produced  in  front. 
The  mouth  is  furnished  with  eight  arms.  Cala- 
maries  have  the  power  of  diffusing  a  dark-coloured 
fluid  around  them  in  the  water  lie  the  cuttle-fish. 
The  different  species  are  distributed  over  aU  parts 
of  the  world.  Several  are  found  in  the  British  seas. 
In  some  seas,  however,  they  abound  much  more' 
and  form  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  some  of 
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the  larger  fishes  and  of  whales.  The  Common  0. 
or  Sq^uid  (L.  vulgaris)  is  of  a  bluish  colour,  speckled 
with  purple.    It  grows  to  nearly  a  foot  and  a  half 


Conunon  Calamary  (Loligo  Vulgaris) : 
a,  gladius. 

in  length,  without  reckoning  the  head  and  arms, 
which  add  to  the  length  about  half  a  foot  more. 
See  Cephalopoda. 

CALAMIA'NJ^S,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  in  lat.  about  11°  25' — 12°  20'  N., 
and  long.  120°  E.  Calamianes,  the  name  of  the 
largest  of  the  group,  is  about  35  miles  long  and 
15  miles  broad,  elevated  and  fertile,  with  abimd- 
ance  of  animals,  such  as  deer  and  hogs.  It  has  a 
Spanish  settlement. 

CA'LAMINE,  an  ore  consisting  essentially  of 
carbonate  of  zinc.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  calamus,  a,  reed,  because 
when  fused  it  adheres  to  the  base  of  the  furnace 
in  a  reed-hke  form.  Its  primary  form  is  a  rhom- 
boid, and  it  occurs  in  small  obtuse-edged  crystals, 
also  compact  and  massive.  It  is  white,  yellowish- 
white,  brown,  green,  or  gray;  is  sometimes  opaque, 
sometimes  translucent ;  is  brittle,  and  has  an  uneven 
conchoidal  fracture.  It  occurs  in  beds  and  veins 
in  roolcs  of  various  kinds,  but  most  commonly  in 
limestone.  Mendip,  Matlock,  Alston  Moor,  Lead- 
hUls,  and  Wanlockhead  are  British  localities.  C.  is 
an  important  ore  of  zinc.  In  the  duchy  of  Limburg, 
in  the  Netherlands,  about  1,500,000  lbs.  of  it  are 
annually  extracted  from  the  mines. 

CA'tAMINT  (OalamintJia),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Zidbiatce,  nearly  allied  to  Balm 
(q.  v.)  (Melissa).  The  Common  C.  (C.  officinalis, 
formerly  Melissa  Calamintha)  is  not  iinfrequent  in 
England.  It  has  whorls  of  flowers  {vertidllasters), 
on  forked  many-flowered  stalks,  and  serrated  leaves, 
with  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  not  unlike  that 
of  some  kinds  of  mint.  It  is  used  by  the  country 
people  to  make  herb-tea,  and  as  a  pectoral  medicine. 
— The  Lessee  C.  (C  Nepeta),  also  an  English  species, 
is  used  in  the  same  way. 

CA'LAMITE,  a  genus  of  fossil  plants  whose  true 
pasition  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
They  appear  first  in  the  Devonian  rocks,  and  rise 
through  the  intermediate  for- 
mations to  the  OoHtio  series, 
where  they  are  represented  by 
a  single  species.  They  reach 
their  culminating  point  in  the 
Coal-measures,  where  39  species 
have  been  determined.  The 
'iK^CnHf  tall  straight  steins  rose  from  a 

swampy  clay  soil  in  profusion 

W>jf^»  in  the  forests  of  sigiUaria,  and 

formed  a  striking  and  charac- 
teristic  feature    in    the    coal 
Fragment  of  Calamite  flora,    though    they    suppKed 
{G.  cannceformis).    little  material  for  the  structure 
of  coal.  They  are  hollow- jointed 
cylinders,  with  longitudinal  furrows,  giving  the  fossil 
the  appearance  pf  Mguiseta;  from  this  resemblance, 


botanists  have  generally  considered  them  as  huge 
'horsetails.'  Hooker  has  been  unable  to  detect  any 
traces  of  structure,  in  carefully  prepared  specimens, 
or  the  presence  of  those  siliceous  stomata  which 
characterise  JSquiseta,  and  which  would  have  been 
preserved  in  the  fossil  state,  and  Pleming  has 
shewn  that  the  furrows  are  markings  on  the 
interior  cavity.  While,  therefore,  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  not  'horsetails,'  the  absence  'of 
fructification  makes  every  attempt  to  give  them 
their  position  but  guess-work.  Hooker  supposes 
them  nearly  aUied  to  Eerns,  or  Club-mosses ;  Brong- 
niart  ran'ks  them  among  Gymuospermous  Dico- 
tyledons. The  upper  part  of  the  stem,  and  the 
foliage,  if  any,  have  not  been  noticed.  The  root 
termination  was  conical,  the  joints  decreasing  down- 
wards in  size  and  length.  Erom  the  scars  on  the 
upper  portion  of  each  joint,  there  proceeded  fila- 
ments, which  were  supposed  to  be  leaves,  but  are 
really  roots.  These  are  shewn  in  the  species  figured 
— a  species  common  in  the  English  coal-field. 

CA'L  AMTTS,  the  reed  pen  which  the  ancients  used 
in  writing,  was  made  of  the  stem  of  a  reed  growing 
in  marshy  places,  probably  Arundo  Doncux,  (see 
Ebed),  of  which  the  best  were  obtained  from  Egypt. 
The  stem  was  first  softened,  then  dried,  and  cut 
and  split  with  a  knife  {scaXyrum  librarium),  as  quill 
pens  are  made.  To  "this  day,  the  Orientals  gener- 
ally write  with  a  reed,  which  the  Arabs  "also  call 
KalAm. 

CALAMUS,  a  genus  of  palms.  See  EATiAif  and 
Dragon's  Blood. 

CALAMUS,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Sweet 
Elag  (Aconis  Calamus).  See  Acokus.  See  also  next 
article. 

.  CA'LAMUS  AROMA'TICUS,  the  name-  given 
by  the  ancients  to  a  plant  to  which  they  ascribed 
important  medicinal  virtues.  It  is  by  no  means 
ascertained  what  the  plant  is  :  the  most  probable 
opinion  appears  to  be  that  of  Dr  Royle,  who  sup- 
poses it  to  be  one  of  the  sweet-scented  grasses  which 
yield  the  grass-oil  (q.  v.)  of  India,  to  which  he  has 

fiven  the  name  of  Andropogon  calamus  aromaiicus. 
ee  Lemon-brass.  The  C.  A.  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  came  from  the  East.  Tlhe  Sweet  Galairms 
and  Sweet  Cane  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Exod.  xxx. 
23,  and  Jer.  vi.  20)  are  probably  the  same  with  the 
calamus  aromaticus. 

CALAMY,  Edmottd,  an  eminent  English  divine, 
was  born  in  London,  1600  A.  D. ;  studied  at  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  attached  himself  to  the 
Calvinistic  party ;  and  afterwards  became  domestic 
chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  In  1626,  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  at  Bury  St  Edmunds,  but  resigned 
his  office  when  the  order  to  read  the  Booh  of  Sports 
began  to  be  enforced.  In  1639,  he  was  chosen  minister 
of  St  Mary's,  Aldermanbury,  London.  He  now 
entered  warmly  into  the  controversies  of  the  time, 
and  became  noted  as  a  leading  man  on  the  side  of 
the  Presbyterians.  He  had  a  principal  share  in  the 
composition  of  Smectymnus,  i  work  intended  as  a 
reply  to  Bishop  Hall's  Divine  Sight  of  Episcopaa/, 
and  one  of  the  most  able  and  popular  polemics  of 
the  day.  Like  the  mass  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy, 
he  was  monarchical  and  not  republican  in  his  poli- 
tical opinions.  He  disapproved,  therefore,  of  the 
execution  of  Charles,  and  the  protectorate  of  Crom- 
well, and  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  his  attachment 
to  the  royal  cause.  He  was  one  of  the  deputies 
appointed  to  meet  Charles  IL  in  Holland,  and  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  restoration.  His  services  were 
recognised  by  the  offer  of  a  bishopric,  which  he 
refused  from  conscientious  scruples.  The  increas- 
ing tyranny  and  mtolerauce  of  the  High  Church 
party  compelled  him  to  give  up  even  his  royal 
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chaplaincy.  He  died  Octoter  29,  1666. — Iwo '  of 
his  sona  were  educated  for  a  religious  profession : 
the  one,  Dr  Benjamin  C,  became  a  High  Church- 
man, and  wrote  A  Discourse  against  a  Scrupulous 
Conscience;  the  other,  Edmund  C,  was  ejected  for 
nonconformity,  and  had  a  son,  also  named  Edmund, 
who  acquired  some  reputation  as  the  biographer  of 
the  ejected  clergy. 

CALA'NDO,  in  Music,  an  Italian  expression, 
meaning  diminishing  by  degrees  from  forte  to  piano ; 
it  differs  from  decresoendo  or  diminuendo,  as  the 
tempo,  at  the  same  time,  is  dightly  retarded,  but  not 
so  much  as  in  ritaidando.  The  proper  performance 
of  the  C.'is  purely  a  matter  of  good  taste  and  feeling, 
depending  on  the  performer. 

CALA'NDRA.    See  Coen  Wmewtl. 

OALANDRO'N!^,  a  wind-instrument  used  by 
the  Italian  peasants,  on  which  they  play  simple 
■  melodies,  and  also  sometimes  accompany  their 
national  songs.  It  has  the  holes  of  the  common 
flute,  but  the  intonation  is  produced  as  in  the 
common  pipe. 

GALAS,  Jean,  a  Freuchman,  remembered  as  the 
unhappy  victim  of  fanaticism  and  the  shocking  mal- 
administration of  justice,  was  bom  at  Laoaparfede, 
in  Languedoc,  March  19, 1698.  He  lived  as  a  trades- 
man in  -Toulouse,  where  he  had  a  very  good  reputa- 
tion. One  evening  after  supper  (October  13,  1761), 
the  eldest  son  of  the  C.  family,  Marc  Antoiue,  a 
youth  addicted  to  gambling,  and  subject  to  fits  of 
deep  melancholy,  was  found  hanged  in  the  ware- 
house. There  was  not  a  shadow  lof  a  reason  for 
doubting  that  the  unhappy  young  man  had  com- 
mitted suicide;  but  popular  rumour  accused  the 
father,  or  other  members  of  the  C.  family,  of  mur- 
dering the  eldest  son,  '  because  he  had  contemplated 
conversion  to  Catholicism.'  It  was  also  asserted 
that  a  young  man  named  Lavaysse,  who  was  in  the 
house  on  the  fatal  evening,  had  been  despatched 
'  by  the  Protestants  ot  Guyenne  to  perpetrate  the 
murder.'  The  clergy  exerted  aU  their  influence  to 
confirm  the  populace  in  their  delusion.  At  Toulouse, 
the  White  Penitents  celebrated  with  great  solemnity 
the  funeral  of  the  young  man,  and  the  Dominican 
monks  erected  a  scaffold  and  placed  upon  it  a  skele- 
ton, holding  in  one  hand  a  wreath  of  palms,  and 
in  the  other  an  abjuration  of  Protestantism.  The 
family  of  C.  was,  in  consequence  of  the  popular 
excitement,  brought  to  trial  for  the  murder,  and 
several  deluded  and  (most  probably)  some  bribed 
witnesses  appeared  against  them.  A  CathoUc  servant- 
maid,  and  the  young  man  Lavaysse,  were  also 
implicated  in  the  accusation.  0.,  in  his  defence, 
insisted  on  his  uniform  kindness  to  all  his  children ; 
reminded  the  court  that  he  had  not  only  allowed 
another  of  his  sona  to  become  a  Catholic,  but  had 
also  paid  an  annual  sum  for  his  maintenance  since 
his  conversion.  He  also  argued  from  his  own  infir- 
mity that  he  could  not  have  prevailed  over  a  strong 
young  man,  and  referred  to  the  well-known  melan- 
choly moods  of  the  deceased  as  likely  to  lead  to 
suicide ;  and,  lastly,  he  pointed  out  the  improbability 
that  the  Catholic  servant-maid  would  assist  iu  such 
a  murder.  But  all  his  arguments  proved  unavail- 
ing, and  the  parliament  of  Toulouse  sentenced  the 
wretched  man — by  a  majority  of  8  votes  against  6 — 
to  torture  and  death  on  the  wheel!  With  great 
fiimneas  and  protestations  of  his  innocence  to  the 
last,  the  old  man  died  on  the  wheel,  March  9,  1762. 
His  property  was  confiscated.  His  youngest  son 
was  banished  for  life  from  France,  but  was  captured 
by  the  monks,' and  compelled  to  abjure  Protestant- 
ism. The  daughters  were  sent  to  a  convent.  The 
young  man  Lavaysse  was  acquitted,  and  the  widow 
uf  C.  escaped  into  Switzerland,  where  she  was  so 


fortunate  as  to  excite  the  benevolent  interest  of 
Voltaire,  who  brought  the  whole  affair  before  the 
pubUo,  and,  in  his  book  Sur  le  Tolerance,  proved  that 
C.  had  fallen  a  victim  to  reUgious  hatred  and  popular 
fanaticism.  A  revision  of  the  trial  followed,  and, 
after  fuU  investigation,  the  parliament  at  Paris 
declared  (March  9,  1765)  C.  and  all  his  family  inno- 
cent. Louia  XV.  gave  to  the  bereaved  family  the 
sum  of  30,000  livres ;  but,  strange  to  say,  neither 
th^  parliament  of  Toulouse  nor  the  fanatical  monks 
were  ever  brought  to  account  for  this  horrible 
judicial  murder ! 

GALASA'YA  BARK.     See  CiNchona. 

CALASIA'O,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Luzon 
(Philippines),  with  a  population  of  18,000,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  manmacture  of  straw-hats,  cigar- 
ca^es,  &c. 

CALASPA'RRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Murcia,  40  miles  north-west  of  the  city  of 
that  name.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  5275,  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

GALATABBLLO'TA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  G-irgenti,  and  27  miles  north-west  of  the 
city  of  that  name.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Triocala,  the  chief  fortress  of  the 
insurgents  m  the  second  Servile  war,  103 — 100  B.  c. 
Pop.  about  5000. 

OAL AT AFI'MI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
of  Trapani,  situated  8  mUes  south-west  of  Alcamo, 
in  a  very  fertile  district.  It  is  ill-built,  and  has  a 
ruinous  old  castle.  Here,  in  1860,  the  troops  of 
Garibaldi  defeated  the  ^Neapolitan  soldiers.  Pop. 
8376. 

C ALATAGIRO'NE,  or  CALTAGIRO'NE,  a  city 
of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania,  about  34  miles 
south-west  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  well  built, 
with  clean  wide  streets,  and  has  the  reputation  of 
great  wealth.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics 
and  pottery.    Pop.  22,000. 

GALATANAZO'R,  a  town  of  Aragon,  Spain, 
about  10  miles  south-weat  of  Soria.  It  is  celebrated 
for  a  great  victory  over  the  Christians  obtained  by 
Al-Mansur  in  1001.    Pop.  1500. 

■  GALATAYU'D,  a  city  of  Aragon,  Spain,  situated 
on  the  Jalon,  near  its  junction  with  the  Jiloca, 
about  48  miles  south-west  of  Saragoasa.  It  ia  built 
at  the  base  of  two  rocky  ridges,  and  out  of  the 
ruins  of  ancient  BUbilis,  which  lay  about  2  miles  to 
the  east.  The  city  is  divided  into  a  new  and  old 
portion,  the  former  of  which  is  composed  of  mean 
old  buildings.  The  latter  has  some  good  streets  and 
handsome  squares.  C.  has  a  noble  old  castle,  and 
among  its  other  most  noteworthy  pubHc  edifices  are 
the  two  collegiate  churches  and  the  Dominican 
convent.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  some  curious 
atalactitical  caves.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and 
hempen  fabrics,  woollens,  paper,  leather,  &o.,  and  a 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.    Pop.  7125. 

GALATEA' VA,  an  order  of  knighthood  in  Spain, 
instituted  at  Calatrava  (q.  v.).  The  statutes  of  the 
order,  framed  by  the  chapter-general  of  the  Cister- 
cian monks,  were  sanctioned  by  the  Biahop  of 
Toledo  in  1164,  and  afterwards  by  the  pope.  At 
subsequent  periods,  many  privileges  were  added. 
After  the  death  of  the  king,  their  patron,  some 
of  the  knights  were  no  longer  wiUjng  to  obey 
the  abbot,  and  they  consequently  separated  them- 
selves from  the  monks,  and  elected  a  grand-master, 
Don  Garcias  de  Eedon.  At  a  later  period,  they 
again  united  themselves  to  the  Cistercians,  after 
they  had  gained  rich  possessions  from  the  Moors 
both  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  When  Castile  had 
fallen  into  anarchy,  and  flie  other  kingdoms  were 
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exhausting  themselves  by  internal  feuds,  the  war 
against  the  unbelievers  was  almost  entirely  carried 
on  by  the  knights  of  Calatrava.  Their  almost 
uniform  success,  however,  gave  rise  to  rashness ; 
the  knights  were  defeated  by  Emir  Jacob  ben 
YuseflF,  nearly  all  of  them  perished,  and  Calatrava 
was  occupied  by  the  Moors.  After  this  disaster, 
the  knights  transferred  their  seat  to  the  Castle 
of  Salvatierra,  by  the  name  of  which  they  passed 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  A  truce  of  12  years 
having  been  concluded,  during  which  the  order 
revived,  the  knights  were  able,  at  the  battle  of 
Las  Navas  de  Tolosa,  in  1212,  again  to  turn  the 
tide  in  favour  of  the  Christians.  They  then 
returned  to  Calatrava.  Notwithstanding  their  splen- 
did achievements,  the  knights  of  C.  never  possessed 
the  vast  wealth  of  their  brethren  of  St  James  of 
Compostella  (q.  v.),  a  fact  which  is  probably  to  be 
accounted  for  by  their  having  ceded  a  part  of  their 
conquests  to  the  orders  of  Alcantara  and  Aviz. 
But  their  grand-masters,  who  were  chosen  from  the 
highest  fanuhes  in  Spain,  were  very  powerful,  and 
exercised  a  vast  influence  on  public  affairs.  They 
did  not,  however,  escape  the  jealousy  of  the  crown. 
Two  of  them  were  accused  of  treason,  and  died  on 
the  scaffold;  and  on  the  death  of  the  13th  grtad- 
master,  in  1489,  the  administration  of  the  order  was 
transferred  to  the  king  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Innocent 
VIIL  By  way  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their 
independence,  the  knights  were  permitted  to  marry 
once,  though  they  were  still  bound  to  make  vows 
of  poverty,  obedience,  and  conjugal  chastity ;  and 
latterly  to  profess  beHef  in  the  immaculate  con- 
ception. Their  original  costume  consisted  of  a  coat 
of  white  mail,  with  a  white  scapulary,  a  black  cap, 
and  a  pilgrim's  hood ;  but  this  dress  the  Anti-pope 
Benedict  XIU.,  in  1397,  granted  them  permission  to 
exchange  for  a  civil  apparel.    Their  present  costume 


Red  Cross  of  Knights  of  Calatrava. 

is  a  white  mantle,  with  a  red  cross  cut  out  in  the 
form  of  lilies  upon  the  left  breast ;  while  the  cross 
of  the  order  has  the  same  symbol  on  a  silver  ground. 
Two  convents  for  nuns  were  attached  to  the  order, 
and  were  at  one  time  richly  endowed.  The  nuns 
were  called  '  female  commanders,'  and  wore  the 
dress  of  Cistercian  nuns,  with  the  cross  of  the  order 
on  the  left  side  of  the  capoch,  fastened  to  the 
scapulary. 

CALATRAVA  LA  VIEGA,  a  ruined  city  of 
Spain,  situated  on  the  Guadiana,  about  12  miles 
north-east  of  Ciudad  Real.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  a  strongly  fortified  place,  but  nothing  now 
remains  but  a  single  tower.  Its  defence  against  the 
Moors,  undertaken  by  Raymond,  abbot  of  Pitero, 
and  Diego  Velasquez  in  1158,  after  it  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Templars,  is  famous  on  account  of 
its  having  originated  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of 
Calatrava,  long  one  of  the  most  honourable  in 
Spain.  The  town  was  called  C.  la  Viega,  or  Old 
Calatrava,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
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convent  of  the  knights  of  the  Order  of  Calatrava, 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood  in  1214,  and  which 
was  called  Calatrava  la  Nueva. 

CALBU'ROA,  a  town  of  the  Nizam's  dominions 
in  Hindustan,  about  110  miles  to  the  West  of  Hyder- 
abad. It  stands  on  a  tributary  of  the  Beemah, 
which  is  itself  a  tributary  of  the  Kistna  or  Krishna. 
It  has  been  successively  the  capital  of  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan  sovereignties.  * 

CALCAIRE  GROSSIBR  (Pr.  'coarse  limestone'), 
the  Prench  representative  of  the  Bracklesham 
Eocene  beds.  It  consists  of  compact  limestones 
with  seams  of  chert,  and  intercalated  marls  and 
freestones.  The  fossils  are  fresh  water  and  marine 
moUusca;  so  abundant  are  they  that  in  one  spot 
near  Grignon  no  less  than  400  distinct  species  have 
been  procured.  Associated  with  the  fresh-water 
remains  are  the  bones  of  reptiles  and  mammalia. 

CALCAIRE  SILICBUX  (Pr.  'sUioeous  lime- 
stone ')  is  the  Prench  representative  of  the  Bembridge 
Eocene  strata.  These  compact  siUceous  limestones 
extend  over  a  wide  area  in  the  Paris  basin.  The 
few  fossils  they  contain  are  fresh  water  and  land 
shells. 

CALCAREOUS,  in  Chemistry,  is  a  term  applied 
to  substances  containing  much  lime  (Lat.  calx). 
Thus,  C.  waters  are  those  which  hold  in  solution 
much  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  Hme,  and  which 
are  generally  known  as  hard  waters,  and  form  a 
deposit  in  kettles  and  other  vessels  when  heated 
therein. — G.  rocks  are  those  in  which  lime  forms 
the  prevailing  element.  They  may  be  chemically 
formed,  as  in  the  case  of  tufas,  where  a  saturated 
solution  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  water  is  deposited 
from  evaporation  or  other  causes  ;  but  they  are 
generally  aqueous  rocks,  the  materials  of  which 
are  supplied  by  animal  remains.  Thus,  many  rocks, 
like  the  mountain-limestone,  are  composed  of  shells, 
corals,  and  encrinites ;  while  others,  like  chalk, 
consist  of  f  oraminif  era  and  fragments  of  other  minute 
testacea.  A  crystalline  structure,  varying  in  degree 
from  the  partially  crystallised  carboniferous  lime- 
stones to  the  saccharine  statuary  marble,  is  pro- 
duced in  •  calcareous  rocks  by  metamorphio  action. 
Oolite  is  a  variety  of  limestone  composed  of  small 
egg-Uke  grains  resembling  the  roe  of  fish.  The 
existence  of  lime  in  rocks  can  always  be  detected 
by  the  application  of  dilute  nitric  or  muriatic  acid, 
when  it  effervesces  from  the  liberation  of  the 
carbonic  acid.  Pure  hme  is  obtained  from  calcareous 
rocks  by  calcining  them — i.  e.,  by  driving  off  the 
carbonic  acid  and  other  volatile  matter  by  heat. — 
C.  soils  are  produced  from  the  disintegration  of 
calcareous  rocks.  A¥hen  the  rocks  are  perfectly 
pure,  they  generally  yield  barren  soils,  as  in  many 
chalk  and  limestone  districts  of  Britain ;  but 
when  the  lime  is  mixed  with  clay,  so  as  to  form 
marl,  and  has  a  httle  vegetable  matter  added, 
it  forms  an  excellent  though  rather  light  soil. 
Calcareous  soils  are  difficult  of  drainage,  owing  to 
the  property  that  soft  Hme  has  of  retaining  water, 
although  it  easily  yields  it  up  by  evaporation. 
Such  soils  are  consequently  soon  dry  at  the 
surface  after  rain,  but  yet  rarely  suffer  severely 
from  drought. 

CALCAREOUS  SPAR,  or  CALC-SPAR,  the 
name  usually  given  by  mineralogists  to  carbonate 
of  lime,  rhombohedral  in  its  crystallisation.  It 
differs  from  arragonite  only  in  crystallisation.  See 
Aekagonitb.  C.  S.  occurs  in  all  geological  forma- 
tions, and  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  all 
minerals.  It  often  completely  fills  cavities  in  rocks ; 
and  although  it  has  been  prevented  by  want  of 
space  from  assuming  a  crystalline  form,  is  readily 
divided  by  the  knife  and  hammer  into  rhomboids. 


CALCAEEOUS  TUFA— OALC-SINTER. 


the  primary  form  of  its  crystals  being  a  rhomboid, 
of  which  the  greatest  angles  are  105°  6'.  Its  second- 
aty  forms  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  any 


Calcareous  Spar. — ^Various  Forms  of  Crystals. 

other  mineral.  More  than  seven  hundred  have  been 
observed.  One  of  the  most  common,  a  rather  elon- 
gated j)3^amid,  is  sometimes  called  Dog-tooth  Spar. 
C.  S.  is  colourless  and  transparent,  except  in 
consequence  of  impurities  ■which  may  be  present  in 
it;  and  when  perfectly  transparent,  it  exhibits  in 
a  high  degree  the  property  of  double  refraction  of 
light,  -whioh  was  &st  discovered  in  it  by  Bartholinus. 
The  presence  of  foreign  substances  frequently  renders 
0.  S.  gray,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red,  brown,  or  even 
black. 

The  name  Iceland  Spar  has  often  been  given  to 
C.  S.,  at  least  to  the  finest  colourless  and  transparent 
variety,  because  it  is  found  in  Iceland,  massive  in 
trap-rook.  Slate  Spar  is  a  lamellar  variety,  often 
with  a  shining,  pearly  lustre,  and  a  greasy  feel,  of 
which  Wicklow  in  Ireland,  and  Glen  Tilt  in  Scotland 
are  locaKties. 

CALCAEEOtrS  TUFA,  CALC-TUPF,  or 
TDFACEOUS  LIMESTONE,  a  mineral  which  in 
its  chemical  composition  is  nearly  identical  with 
limestone  and  marble;  but  is  distinguished  by  its 
spongy  and  cellular  structure.  It  is  generally  rather 
soft,  brittle,  and  friable,  but  sometimes  it  is  suffi- 
ciently hard  to  be  used  as  a  building  stone.  The 
travertino,  used  for  building  at  Bome,  is  a  hard 
calcareous  tufa.  The  colour  of  0.  T.  is  generally 
yellowish-gray,  sometimes  yellow  or  yellowish- 
brown.  It  occurs  massive,  or  assumes  many 
uncrystalline  forms,  as  tubular,  botryoidal  (like  clus- 
ters of  grapes),  cellular,  &c.  Sometimes  it  incrusts 
animal  and  vegetable  remains.  It  is  frequent  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  calcareous  springs.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  filteiing-stone. 

CALCB'DONY.    See  Chaxcbdony. 

CALCEOLA'IIIA  (Lat.  calceolua,  a  little  shoe), 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ScrophiUa- 
riacecB  (q.  v.),  of  which  there  are  numerous  species, 
natives  of  South  America,  chiefly  of  that  part  of  the 
Andes  which  is  more  than  9600  feet  above  the  sea, 
a  few  of  them  reaching  almost  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  vegetation ;  although  some  are  found  in  lower 
and  warmer  situations,  and  some  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  American  continent.  They  abound 
so  much  in  some  parts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  as  to  give 
a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  landscape.  The  calyx  in 
this  genus  is  4-partite ;  the  corolla,  2-hpped ;  the 
lower  lip  remarkably  inflated,  so  as  to  form  a 
bag ;  and  the  shape  of  the  whole  in  some  species 
considerably  resembling  that  of  a  slipper.  There  are 
only  two  fertile  stamens,  and  the  capsule  is  semi- 
bivalvular  with  bifid  valves.  Some  of  the  species 
are  shrubby,  some  herbaceous,  almost  all  the 
herbaceous  species  being  perennial.  Many  of  them 
have  corymbs  of  numerous  showy  flowers.  Yellow 
is  the  colour  which  chiefly  prevails  in  the  flowers  of 
the  original  species,  and  next  to  it  purple  ;  but  the 
art  of  the  gardener  has  succeeded  in  producing 


varieties  and  hybrids  which  exhibit  many  other 
rich  and  delicate  tints.  Calceolarias  have  been 
florists'  flowers  since  about  1830,  the  curious  appear- 
ance of  the  flowers  combining  with  their  beauty 
to  render  them  attractive,  and  in  no  genus  is  the 
production  of  hybrids  more  easily  or  frequently 
effected.  They  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings. 
Few  plants  require  more  liberal  supplies  of  water. 
They  are  generally  treated  in  Britain  as  half-hardy 
or  as  greenhouse  plants. — Some  of  the  species  are 
used  in  South  America  for  dyeing.  The  roots  of 
C.  arachnoidea,  a  parent  of  many  of  the  hybrids 
in  our  gardens,  are  largely  employed  in  Chili,  under 
the  name  of  Bdbvm,  for  dyeing  woollen  cloths 
crimson. 

CALCINA'TIOlsr,  or  CALCrNING  (see  Caxx), 
is  the  process  of  heating  or  roasting  in  furnaces  or 
in  heaps  the  various  metallic  ores.  It  is  resorted 
to  as  the  first  stage  in  the  extraction  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  common  metals  from  their  ores,  and  is 
essentially  a  process  of  oxidation. 

CA'LOIUM  is  the  metal  present  in  chalk,  stucco, 
and  other  compoimds  of  lime.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  passing  a  powerful  current  of  voltaic  electricity 
through  fused  chloride  of  C.  (CaCl),  when  the  metal 
separates  in  minute  globules.  It  is  a  yellowish- 
white metal,  can  be  rolled  into  sheets,  and  hammered 
into  leaves,  and  is  intermediate  between  lead  and 
gold  in  hardness.  It  is  represented  by  the  symbol 
Ca,  has  the  atomic  weight  or  equivalent  20,  and  has 
the  density  1'578,  or  nearly  half  as  heavy  again  as 
water.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  it  slowly  tarnishes 
by  oxidation;  and  when  placed  in  contact  with 
water,  it  rapidly  decomposes  the  water  (HO),  form- 
ing lime  (CaO),  whilst  hydrogen  escapes.  To  be 
retained  bright,  C.  must  be  kept  under  the  surface 
of  naphtha.  At  a  red  heat,  it  melts  and  bums  with  a 
dazzling  white  light,  accompanied  by  scintUlations. 
See  Limb. 

OALCOTT,  Sm  Atjgustus  Wall,  E.A.,  a. dis- 
tinguished English  landscape  painter,  was  bom  at 
Kensington,  London,  in  1779.  In  1803,  he  devoted 
himself  to  landscape  painting ;  in  1810,  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy;  was  knighted  iu 
1837 ;  and  in  1844,  made  conservator  of  royal  pic- . 
tures.  His  landscapes  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  clear  definition  of  objects,  good  drawing, 
and  truthful  natural  colouring.  He  has  been  called 
the  English  Claude,  a  desigiation  to  whioh  he  is 
not  altogether  imentitled.    He  died  November  1844. 

CALCOTT,  John  Wall,  a  distinguished  musical 
composer,  elder  brother  of  the  above,  was  bom  at 
Kensington,  1766.  Too  nervous  to  be  a  surgeon,  for 
which  he  was  intended,  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
music,  and  in  1785  won  three  of  the  four  gold 
medals  annually  given  by  the  Catch  Club,  the 
admired  0  Sovereign  of  the  willing  Soul  being  one 
of  the  successful  pieces.  During  the  next  ten  years, 
he  obtained  twenty  of  the  medals  given  by  the  same 
society.  In  1785,  he  was  made  Bachelor,  and  five 
years  afterwards.  Doctor  of  music  at  Oxford.  In 
1805,  he  published  his  Musical  Grammar ;  iu  the 
following  year  his  mind  gave  way  under  the 
continuous  strain  to  which  it  had  been  subject.  He 
recovered  again,  but  only  for  three  years,  when  he 
relapsed,  and  continued  insane,  until  his  death  in 
May  1821.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  com- 
posers belonging  to  the  British  school  of  music,  and 
especially  celebrated  for  his  glee  compositions.  His 
choicest  productions  were  pubKshed  in  two  volumes 
by  his  son-in-law,  Mr  Horsley,  in  1824. 

OA'LC-SINTBE,  a  mineral,  chemically  identical 
with  the  purest  marble  and  calcareous  spar,  but 
peculiarly  characterised  by  its  fibrous  structure.     It 


CALCULATING  MACHINE— CALCULUS. 


is  fonned  from  water  holding  carbonate  of-  lime  in 
solution,  and  occurs  generally  incrusting  the  roofs, 
■walls,  and  floors  of  oaves,  particularly  those  in 
limestone  rocks;  often  assuming  curious  and  even 
fantastic  forms.  Macalister's  Cave,  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  and  the  limestone  cavea  of  Derbyshire,  are 
the  most  celebrated  British  localities.  But  the 
stalactitic  cave  of  Antiparos,  in  the  Greoiaja  Archi- 
pelago, is  a  far  more  famous  locahty  for  this 
mineral,  which  is  often  called  Calcareous  AldbaMer, 
and  used  for  the  same  purposes  with  the  true 
alabaster  (q.  v.),  to  which  it  is  in  some  respects 
preferable,  particularly  as  not  being  liable  to  injury 
from  exposure  to  the  air.  Volterra,  in  Tuscany,  is 
another  very  famous  locality  for  Calc-sinter. 

CA'LOULATING  MACHI'JSTB.  The  most 
remarkable  application  hitherto  made  of  machinery, 
is  perhaps  that  through  which  it  has  been  used  to 
relieve  the  scientific  inquirer  to  a  very  great  extent 
of  the  fatigue  of  manipulating  figures,  which  con- 
sumes so  much  of  his  time  and  energies.  Various 
machines  have  been  constructed  for  this  purpose, 
differing  in  the  extent  of  their  faculties — to  use 
words  more  suitable  to  thinking  beings  than  to 
engines — and  somewhat  in  the  principles  of  their 
construction.  By  the  Arithmometer,  for  instance, 
ii  machine  invented  by  M.  Thomas  of  Colmar, 
all  ordinary  arithmetical  operations  are  executed 
without  fatigue  to  the  operator ;  and  by  a  machine 
contrived  by  M.  M.  Scheutz,  which  rests  on  the 
principle  of  Diferences  (q.  v.) ,  on  the  turning  of  a  wheel, 
the  successive  terms  of  any  series  whose  law  may 
be  confided  to  it,  are  produced — the  machine  at  the 
same  time  printing  a  large  proportion  of  its  results, 
and  thus  providing  for  the  accuracy  of  its  tables. 
It  is  a  fact  of  which  the  nation  should  be  proud, 
that  our  countryman,  Mr  Babbage,  is  imiversally 
acknowledged  as  the  instigating  and  guiding  genius 
in  the  progress  of  these  remarkable  inventions. 
Among  his  inventions  are  a  Difference  Engine,  of  very 
comprehensive  powers,  indeed  capable  of  managing 
series  so  complex  that  the  differences  of  its  terms 
do  not  reach  zero  until  we  ascend  to  the  seventh 
order  {vide  art.  Difeebbnces,  Calculus  oi').  An 
immense  range  of  nautical  and  astronomical  tables 
lie  within  the  limits  just  defined ;  and  the  machine 
further  tabulates  approximately  any  series  what- 
ever that  can  be  treated  by  the  Method  of  Diffei-- 
eiices.  While  engaged  in  constructing  the  Difference 
Machine,  Mr  Babbage,  probably  through  his  in- 
creased experience  of  the  capabilities  of  machinery, 
was  led  to  form  a  new  conception — that,  namely,  of 
the  Analytical  Madnne.  This  has  not  yet  been  fully 
realised ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  with  pro- 
per encouragement,  Mr  Babbage  woxild  successfully 
construct  it.  He  has  actually  succeeded  so  far  as 
to  devise  the  means  of  making  his  machine  perform 
all  the  elementary  operations  of  addition,,  subtrac- 
tion, multiphcation,  and  division;  and  it  is  clear 
that  all  changes  that  can  be  produced  on  quantity 
are  merely  combinations  of  these.  If,  then,  he 
could  but  make  his  machine  perform  these  opera- 
tions at  command,  and  according  to  any  special 
order,  it  could  clearly  develop  any  function  what- 
ever whose  law  is  ascertained  and  fixed.  A  solu- 
tion of  this  difficulty  was  suggested  by  the  Jacquard 
Loom  (q.  v.),  in  which  the  cards  oblige  a  machine 
capable  of  working  any  pattern  to  work  out  one 
particular  pattern;  and  Mr  Babbage  having  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  form  a  maohme  capable  of 
executing  any  development,  expects,  by  means  of 
cards  of  operations,  to  compel  his  C.  M.  to 
work  according  to  one  fixed  law,  and  no  other. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  government  aid,  given 
to  him  for  a  series  of  years,  has,  however,  much 
to  the  public  regret  and  loss,  prevented,  let  iis  hope 
sot 


only  for  >■•  time,  the  realisation  of  his  views.  An 
instructive  paper  on  the  details  of  the  Difference 
Machine  will  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  July 
1834 ;  and  both  machines  will  be  found  described 
in  a  memoir  by  M.  Menabrea  of  Turin,  translated 
by  Lady  Lovelace  in  the  third  volume  of  Taylor's 
Scientific  Memoirs. 

CA'LCULUS,  or  STONE  (in  Medicine),  a  hard 
concretion  formed  within  the  animal  body,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  deposition  in  the  sohd  form  of 
matters  which  usually  remain  in  solution.  See 
CoNCRETiOB".  The  concretions  most  commonly 
termed  calculi  are  those  formed  in  the  kidneys  or 
bladder  { Urinary  C.) ;  and  those  formed  in  the  gall- 
bladder or  bdiary  ducts  (Biliary  C).  Both  of  these 
give  rise  to  very  painful  symptoms,  and  may  even 
threaten  life. 

Biliary  O.,  or  Gall-stone,  may  generally  be  pre- 
sumed to  exist  when  excessively  severe  pain  suddenly 
arises  in  the  right  side  beneath  the  border  of  the 
ribs,  and  when  in  a  few  hours  jaundice  comes  on, 
shewing  that  some  obstruction  has  existed  to  the 
outward  flow  of  the  bile.  But  the  absolute  proof 
that  these  symptoms  depend  on  C.  is  often  wantiug. 
The  pain  is  fortunately  transitory,  but  is  more  severe 
while  it  lasts  than  almost  any  other  known  form  of 
suffering,  unless  it  be  that  of  a  0.  in  the  kidney  and 
ureter.  It  may  be  relieved  by  large  doses  of  opium, 
but  the  remedy  requires  to  be  cautiously  given,  as 
even  in  medical  hands  fatal  accidents  have  occurred. 
Gall-stones,  when  impacted  in  the  ducts,  sometimes 
have  proved  fatal ;  but  much  more  frequently  they 
find  their  way,  sooner  or  later,  into  the  intestines. 
They  are  almost  invariably  composed  of  cholesteriue 
(q.  v.),  with  colouring  matter  and  mucus,  arranged  in 
layers  in  a  semi-crystalline  disposition. 

Urinary  G.  is  a  disease  of  alt  ages,  but  most  com- 
mon in  advanced  life  and  in  the  male  sex.  It  is  also 
very  frequent  in  gouty  persons,  or  among  those  who 
pursue  sedentary  occupations,  and  live  freely.  It  is 
rare  among  those  who  Uve  much  in  the  open  air, 
or  who  take  much  violent  exercise,  and  use  little 
animal  food  and  wine.  Among  sailors,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly rare.  In  certain  parts  of  the  country,  the 
disease  is  said  to  be  frequent,  as  in  Norfolk,  and 
perhaps  along  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  In 
India,  too,  where  some  of  the  predisposing  circum- 
stances mentioned  above  can  hardly  be  said  to 
prevail,  stone  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  predisposing 
causes  of  C.  are  still  very  imperfectly  understood. 
In  its  early  stages,  the  disease  usually  presents 
itself  in  the  form  of  Gravel,  shewn  by  the  passage 
of  numerous  very  small  portions  of  gritty  concre- 
tions, which  may  be  observed  in  the  urine  as  a 
deposit  like  sand,  or  like  small  grains  of  Cayenne 
pepper.  When  such  deposits  occur  frequently, 
especially  if  they  are  present  at  the  time  of  passing 
the  urine,  and  not  merely  after  it  has  cooled,  there 
is  reason  to  apprehend  the  formation  of  calculus. 
If,  in  these  circumstances,  there  are  pains  of  a  dull 
character  in  the  loins,  with  occasional  twinges  of 
sharper  suffering,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  seek- 
ing, medical  advice.  If  a  fit  of  very  severe  pain 
shoidd  occur  in  a  person  for  some  time  affected  with 
gravel,  if  the  urine  be  bloody,  if  agonising  twinges, 
commencing  in  the  loins,  sting  downwards  into  the 
thigh  or  the  groin,  it  is  probable  that  a  stone  has 
already  formed  in  the  kidney,  and  is  being  displaced 
towards  the  bladder.  C.  in  the  bladder  is  at  first  - 
attended  with  little  suffering,  as  compared  with 
that  caused  by  the  stone  in  ite  passage  downwards 
from  the  kidney ;  but  unless  removed  or  evacuated, 
the  C.  is  sure  to  enlarge,  and  it  then  becomes  the 
cause  of  one  of  the  most  painful  diseases  that  afflict 
humanity.    The  existence  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder, 
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however,  should  never  be  taken  for  granted  without 
a  surgical  examination,  as  all  the  symptoms  are 
deceptive  in  certain  cases.  The  most  striking,  and 
perhaps  the  most  trustworthy  evidence  of  stone  in 
the  bladder,  apart  from  the  use  of  the  sound  (see 
Lithotomy),  is  smarting  and  burning  pain  expe- 
rienced after  the  bladder  has  been  emptied,  together 
with  occasional  temporary  stoppage  in  the  flow  of 
urine.  The  correct  appreciation  of  all  the  symp- 
toms, however,  demands  considerable  familiarity 
with  sitch  cases. 

The  discovery  of  the  tendency  to  urinary  C.  at  an 
early  period  of  its  growth,  has  been  greatly  aided 
by  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  of  chemical 
tests.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that 
whenever  the  urine,  after  standing  for  a  few  hours, 
can  be  observed  to  contain  more  sediment  than 
a  very  slight  cloudiness  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  there  is  room  for  careful  inquiry  into 
the  existence  of  some  derangement  of  the  health. 
But  aU  sediments  are  not  equally  apt  to  deter- 
mine C,  nor  is  the  treatment  of  the  different 
kinds  of  sediment  at  all  similar;  care  should  there- 
fore be  taken  to  determine,  from  time  to  time, 
whether  the  character  of  the  sediment  may  have 
undergone  a  change,  so  that  the  treatment  may  be 
adapted  accordingly. 

The  chief  varieties  of  urinary  0.  are — 1.  Uric 
acid  (red  sand) ;  2.  Urates  of  ammonia,  soda,  lime, 
&c.  (brick-dust  sediment) ;  3.  Phosphates  of  ammonia 
and   magnesia,    Ume,    &c.  ;    4.    Oxalate    of    lime ; 

5.  Carbonate  of  lime  (chiefly  in  domestic  animals) ; 

6.  Cystine ;  7.  Xanthio  oxide  (a  very  rare  form,  dis- 
covered J)y  Dr  Marcet).  Calculi  are  frequently  found 
to  be  composed  of  numerous  successive  layers,  having 
a  perfectly  distinct  chemical  composition.  Urates 
and  phosphates  in  particular  frequently  succeed 
each  other,  and  form  what  is  called  an  fdternating 
calculus. 


Alternating    Calculus — from    Dr    Maroot's    Essay    on 

Calculus  : 

n,  uiic  acid  nnoleni ;  i,  oxalate  of  lime;  c,  phosphates  of  lime, 

and  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. 

When  C.  has  once  fairly  formed  in  the  urinary 
passages,  it  seems  probable  that  no  absolute  cure 
exists  except  the  removal  of  it,  if  possible,  from  the 
body  (see  Lithotomy  and  Lithotbity)  ;  but  in  the 
stage  of  gravel,  and  stiU  more  in  the  earlier  stages 
detected  by  careful  examination  of  the  urine,  much 
may  be  done  to  check  the  tendency  to  this  distress- 
ing and  dangerous  malady.,  The  chief  remedies 
consist  in  careful  regulation  of  the  diet  and  mode  of 
living,  together  with  the  use  of  solvents  adapted  to 
the  particular  form  of  deposit  found  to  be  habitually 
present.    See  Ubine. 


CA'IiCULUS,  THE  Infinitesimai,  otherwise 
sometimes  called  the  Transcendental  Analysis,  is 
a  branch  of  mathematical  science  which  commands, 
by  one  general  method,  the  most  difficult  problems 
in  geometry  and  physics.  The  merit  of  the  inven- 
tion of  this  powerful  mathematical  instrument  has 
been  claimed  for  Leibnitz,  but  is  undoubtedly  due 
with  equal  justice  to  Newton,  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  it  in  that  celebrated  section  of  his  Prindpia 
in  which  he  demonstrates  the  chief  theorems 
regarding  the  ultimate  values  or  limits  of  the  ratios 
of  variable  quantities.  The  view  of  one  class  of 
writers  is,  that  these  distinguished  men  invented 
the  C.  simultaneously  and  independently ;  and  it  is 
the  fact  that  Leibnitz's  system  is  unfolded  from 
premises  differing  somewhat  from  those  of  Newton. 
See  Fluxions.  Another  class  of  writers  hold  that 
Newton  is  the  real  inventor,  and  that  to  Leibnitz 
no  more  can  be  conceded  than  that  he  was  the  first 
who,  using  the  suggestions  of  Newton's  genius,  gave 
a  systematic  statement  to  the  principle  of  the  trans- 
cendental analysis,  and  invented  its  appropriate 
symbolic  language.  He  had  the  doctrine  of  limits 
before  him  when  he  wrote,  and  did  little  more  than 
unfold  more  fully  the  logic  of  the  processes  therein 
suggested,  and  exhibit  them  in  algebraical  forms. 

The  Infinitesimal  C,  both  in  its  pure  and  applied 
forms,  whether  of  geometry  or  mechanics,  is  a 
branch  of  the  science  of  number;  its  symbols  are 
of  the  same  kind,  are  operated  on  according  to 
the  same  laws,  and  lead  to  analogous  results. 
It  differs  from  the  other  branches  of  the  .science 
of  number,  such  as  arithmetic  and  algebra,  in 
regarding  number  as  continuous — i.  e.,  as  being 
capable  of  gradual  growth  and  of  infinitesimM 
increase,  whereas  they  deal  with  finite  and  discon- 
tinuous numbers.  It  differs  frOm  ordinary  algebra 
in  another  respect.  In  the  latter,  the  values  of 
unknown  quantities,  and  their  relations  with  each 
other,  are  detected  by  aid  of  equations  established 
between  these  quantities  directly;  in  the  C,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  equations  between  the  quantities 
are  not  directly  established,  but  are  obtained  by 
means  of  other  equations  primarily  established,  not 
between  them,  but  certain  derivatives  from  them, 
or  elements  of  them.  This  artifice  is  most  fertQe, 
for  it  can  be  shewn  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  relations  of  quantities  concerned  in  any 
problem  may  more  easily  be  inferred  from  equations 
between  these  their  derivatives  or  elements  than 
between  themselves. 

It  wUl  be  seen  that  the  C.  created  a  new  notion 
of  number — as  continuous  or  growing.  It  is  now 
necessary,  in  order  to  a  proper  conception  of  it,  that 
a  precise  idea  should  be  formed  of  a  differential. 
The  simplest  idea  of  a  differential  is  imquestionably 
that  got  by  considering  number  as  made  up  of 
infinitesimal  elements,  and  a  differential  or  '  infini- 
tesimal '  as  being  the  value  of  the  difference  between 
a  number  at  one  stage  of  its  growth  and  at  another 
vay  near  it.  Every  finite  number  being — ^in  the 
view  of  the  C.  as  first  conceived  by  Leibnitz — com- 
posed of  an  infinite  number  of  these  infinitesimal 
elements,  certain  axioms  at  once  present  themselves 
regarding  infinitesimals ;  as,  for  instance,  '  that  a 
finite  number  of  them  has  no  value  at  aU  when 
added  to  a  finite  quantity.'  Many  other  such  axioms 
readily  follow,  from  which,  on  this  view,  the  whole 
theory  of  the  infinitesimal  C.  may  be  constructed. 
But  there  are  logical  objections  to  this  mode  of 
forming  the  theory  of  the  transcendental  analysis, 
and  of.  three  views  that  have  been  propounded, 
that  now  imiversally  accepted  as  the  most  logical] 
and  as  beicg  capable  of  the  easiest  application, 
is  that  founded  on  the  method  of  limits,  already 
referred  to    as   the   invention    of    Newton.     The 
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meaniug  of  a  differential  on  this  view  will  now 
be  explained. 

It  is  clear  that  the  C.  can  be  applied  only  where 
numbers  may  have  the  continuous  character — i.  e., 
where  they  are  or  may  be  conceived  as  being 
variable.  If  two  unknown  quantities  are  connected 
by  a  single  equation  only,  we  clearly  have  the 
condition  satisfied,  as  where  y  and  x  are  connected 
by  the  equation 

(1)    y  =  F(x),  _ 

where  F  is  3,  sign  denoting  some  function  of  x,  as 
tan.  X,  cos.  x,  x'^,  &c.  This  equality  maybe  satisfied 
by  innumerable  values  of  y  and  x.  One  question 
which  the  C.  solves  is,  how  does  y  vary  when  x 
varies?  To  solve  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  shew 
how  the  doctrine  of  limits  affects  the  definition  of 
a  differential,  suppose  x,  y,  and  x  +  Dx,  y  +  Dy,  to 
be  two  pairs  of  values  of  the  variables  which  satisfy 
the  above  equation ;  then 

(2)    y  =  F[x),     and  (3)    y  +  Dy  =  F(x  +  Dx). 
From  (2)  and  (3)  we  have,  by  subtraction, 
(4)    Dy  =  F(x  +  Dx)  -  F{x) ; 
whence  we  have  the  ratio 

Dy      F(x  +  Dx)  -  F{x) 
Dx~  Dx 

This  ratio  wiU  generally  change  in  value  as  Dx  and 
Dy  diminish,  tul,  as  they  both  vanish,  which  they 

must  do  simultaneously,  it  assumes  the  form  -. 

Taking  this  form,  it  ceases  to  have  a  determinate 
actual  value,  and  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
method  of  limits,  to  ascertain  the  value  to  which  it 
was  approaching,  as  Dx  and  Dy  approached  zero. 
Let,  then,  dx  and  dy  be  any  quantities  whose  ratio 
is  equal  to  the  limiting  ratio  of  the  increments  Dx, 
Dy,  so  that 


dy 
dx 


;  limit 


Dx 
Dy 


as  Dx  and  Dy  approach  zero.  Then  dx  and  dy  are 
the  differentials  of  x  and.  y.  It  may  be  observed 
that  where  x  and  y  are  connected  as  above,  they 
cannot  vary  independently  of  one  another.  In  the 
case  assumed,  x  has  been  taken  as  what  is  called  the 
independent  variable,  the  question  being,  how  does  y 
vary  when  x  varies.  If  y  were  made  the  independent 
variable,  it  would  be  necessary  to  solve  the  equation 
y  =  F{x),  if  possible,  so  as  to  express  x  in  terms  of  y. 
The  result  would  be  an  equation  x  =  ip{y).     This 

being  obtained,  we   should  find  -r-  =  limit  j—  as 

before.  It  will  be  seen  that  on  this  view  differentials 
are  defined  merely  by  their  ratio  to  one  another. 
Their  actual  magnitude  is  perfectly  arbitrary.  This, 
however,  does  not  render  an  equation  involving 
differentials  indeterminate,  siooe  their  relative  mag- 
nitude is  definite,  and  since,  from  the  nature  of  the 
definition,  a  differential  cannot  appear  on  one  side 
of  an  equation  without  another  connected  with  it 
appearing  on  the  other. 

The  idea  of  a  differential  being  once  compre- 
hended, the  reader  wUl  be  able  to  understand, 
in  a  general  way,  the  main  divisions  of  the  C, 
which  we  shall  now  briefly  delineate.  So  much 
is  clear  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  there 
must  be  two  main  divisions — one  by  which,  the 
primary  quantities  being  known,  we  may  deter- 
mine their  differentials;  and  another  by  which, 
knowing  the  differentials,  we  may  detect  the 
primary  quantities.  These  divisions  constitute  the 
Differential  C.  and  Integral  C.  respectively. 

1.  The  Dipeseential  Calculus. — Recurring  to 
the  formula  already  given  we  know 
606 


dy      ,.    -^J^y       V    ..F(x  +  Dx)-F^ 

-/  =  limit  YT  =  ^^^^ T^ 

dx  Dx  Dx 

F(x  +  Dx)  -  F(x) 
It  is  clear  that,  m  the  general  case,  -^ 

at  the  limit  wiU  still  be  some  function  of  x.    Calling 

it  F'(x),  we  have  generally  ^  =  F'[x).     F\x)  is 

called  the  first  differential  coefficient  of  y  or  _F(x). 
Being  a  function  of  x,  it  may  be  again  differentiated. 
The  result  is  written ' 

F"{x)  being  the  second  differential  coefficient  of  y  or 
F(x) ;  and  again  F"{x)  may  be  a  function  of  x,  and 
so  capable  of  differentiation.  Now,  it  is  the  object 
of  the  differential  C.  to  shew  how  to  obtain  the 
various  differentials  of  those  few  simple  functions  of 
quantity  which  are  recognised  in  analysis,  whether 
they  are  presented  singly  or  in  any  form  of  com- 
bination. Such  fimctions  are  the  sum,  difference, 
product,  and  quotient  of  variables,  and  their  powers 
and  roots ;  exponentials,  logarithms ;  and  direct  and 
inverse  circular  functions.  The  C.  so  far  is  com- 
plete as  we  can  differentiate  any  of  those  functions 
or  any  eombioatiou  of  them — whether  the  functions 
be  explicit  or  implicit ;  and  with  equal  ease  we  may 
differentiate  them  a  second  or  any  number  of  times. 
This  C.  is  capable  of  many  interesting  appKcations 
as  to  problems  of  maxima  and  minima,  the  tracing 
of  curves,  &o.,  which  cannot  here  be  particularly 
noticed. 

2.  The  Integkal  Calculus  deals  with  the  inverse 
of  the  former  problem.  The  former  was :  Given 
F{x),  to  find  F'{x),  F"(x),  and  so  on.  The  present  is 
in  the  simplest  case — ^viz.,  that  of  an  explicit  func-  • 

tion :  Given  ^  =  F\x),  to  find  F{x).    The  methods 

of  the  Integral  C,  instead  of  being  general,  are  little 
better  than  artifices  suited  to  particular  cases ;  no 
popular  view  can  be  given  of  these.  In  many  cases, 
integration  is  quite  impossible.  The  explanation 
of  integration  by  parts,  by  approximation,  definite 
integrals,  and  singvlar  solutions,  is  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  j)resent  work.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  any  of  the  numerous  text-books  on  the  subject. 
The  Integral  C.  has  apphcations  in  almost  eveiy 
branch  of  mathematical  and  physical  science.  It  is 
specially  of  use  in  determining  the  lengths  of  curved 
Imes,  the  areas  of  curved  surfaces,  and  the  solid 
contents  of  regular  soHds  of  whatever  form.  The 
whole  of  the  lunar  and  planetary  theories  may  be 
described  as  an  application  of  the  integralC,  especially 
of  that  branch  of  it  which  deals  with  the  integra- 
tion of  differential  equations.  It  is  apphed,  too,  in 
hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics, 'and  in  the  sciences 
of  hght,  sound,  and  heat.  In  short,  it  is  an  instru- 
ment without  which  most  of  the  leading  triumphs 
in  physical  science  could  never  have  been  achieved. 
Calculus  of  Variations. — The  foundation  of 
this  C.  is  a  method  of  differentiation,  but  of  quite  a 
peculiar  kind.  As  above  explained,  the  object  of 
the  differential  C.  is  to  determine  the  form  which  a 
function,  such  as  F(x),  will  assume  if  x  receive  an 
indefinitely  small  increment,  such  as  Dx.  In  the  C. 
of  variations,  the  object  is  to  ascertain  and  liy 
down  the  laws  of  the  changes  supervening  on  a 
slight  alteration  of  the  form  of  the  function,  or 
should  F{x)  become  F^x.  This  C.  commands  with 
ease  a  class  of  problems  called  problems  of  isoperi- 
meters,  which  were  formerly  insoluble.  It  has  also 
power  over  mechanical  problems,  and  many  depart- 
ments of  high  physics  cannot  be  touched  without 
its  aid.    Mr  Airy  and  Professor  Jellet  have  both 
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■written  works  on  the  subject,  whioli  may  be  con- 
sulted. 

Calculus  op  Finitb  Doteeenoks,  Calculus  oi' 
PmronoNS,  and  Calculus  oe  Operations.— For 
brief  notices  of  these  growths  from  the  oririnal  Trans- 
cendental Analysis,  see  Dutbrenoes,  TuNCiiONS, 
and  Operations. 

CALCU'TTA,  the  capital  of  the  presidency  of 
Bengal  and  of  all  British  India,  and  the  chief 
commercial  city  of  Asia,  is  situated  on  the  left  or 
east  bank  of  the  Hoogly,  one  of  the  principal  arms 
of  the  Ganges,  nearly  a  hundred  iniles  from  the 
sea,  in  lat.  22°  35'  N.,  long.  88°  30'  E.  The  river 
adjacent  to  the  city  varies  in  breadth  from  rather 
more  than  a  quarter  to  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  Ships  of  1400  or  1500  tons  can  ascend  to  C, 
where  there  is  anchorage  in  six  or  seven  fathoms  of 
water;  for  greater  security,  however,  against  the 
violent  gales  which  not  uiifrequently  occur,  the 
vessels  are  often  made  fast  by  strong  moorings  along 
the  river's  bank.  The  city  stands  on  a  level  tract 
of  land,  and  extends  from  north  to  south  nearly  five 
miles;  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is 
about  two  miles.  Pop.  estimated  at  from  600,000  to 
700,000,  of  whom  the  Europeans  and  those  of  Euro- 
pean extraction,  including  half-castes,  may  amount 
to  about  15,000.  The  remainder,  though  consisting 
chiefly  of  natives  of  India,  includes  persons  from 
almost  eyery  part  of  Asia,  from  the  neighbouring 
islands,  and  from  Eastern  Africa. 

The  southern  portion  of  C,  called  Chowringhee, 
comprises  the  principal  European  residences,  many 
of  which  are  fine,  and  even  splendid  edifices,  so  that 
the  town,  viewed  from  that  side,  may  merit  the 
appellation,  which  it  has  frequently  received,  of  the 
'  City  of  Palaces.' 

Towards  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  city, 
there  is  a  large  open  space,  popularly  known  as  the 
Maidan  (pronounced  'my-dkn'),  or  'Plaui,'  nearly 
two  miles  long,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  at  its  northern,  to  a  mile 
and  a  half  at  its  southern  margin.  The  northern 
portion  of  this  plain  is  called  the  Esplanade.  The 
Maidan  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Hoogly, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Chowringhee  Eoad.  It  is 
intersected  by  various  streets  or  roads,  which,  with 
the  Strand  (along  the  river),  constitute  the  fashion- 
able '  drives '  for  the  wealthy  Europeans  of  Calcutta. 
Near  the  river,  and  about  equally  distant  from  the 
north  and  south  extremities  of  the  Maidan,  stands 
Fort  AViUiam,  the  most  important  fortress  of  India. 
It  occupies,  with  its  outworks,  a  space  of  more 
than  half  a  nule  in  diameter,  moimting  upwards 
of  600  cannon.  It  will  conveniently  hold,  it  is  said, 
for  purposes  of  defence,  15,000  men. 

.&nong  the  principal  edifices  of  C,  the  most 
conspicuous  is  the  Government  House,  or  residence 
of  the  governor-general,  a  magnificent  palace,  built 
by  the  Marquis  of  WeUesley  (q.  v.),  and  situated 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  Esplanade,  about 
one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  river.  It,  has  four 
wings,  and  the  central  building  is  surmounted 
by  a  splendid  dome.  The  houses  of  Esplanade 
Eow,  in  a  line  with  the  Government  House,  and 
facing  the  Maidan,  are  among  the  finest  in  Calcutta. 
Of  the  various  monuments  with  which  the  city  is 
adorned,  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are,  perhaps, 
the  statue  of  the  Marquis  of  WeUesley,  and  Sir 
David  Ochterlony's  monument,  a  lofty  tower 
standing  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Maidan.  The  summit  of  this  tower  commands  an 
extensive  and  magnificent  view  of  the  city  and  its 
environs. 

C.  is  the  residence  of  an  Endish  bishop,  who 
is  metropolitan  of  all  India.  The  city  contains 
religioua  edifices  of  almost  every  class,  comprising. 


besides  Christian  churches  of  various  denomina- 
tions, Hindu  temples,  Mohammedan  mosques,  and 
a  Chinese  temple. 

C.  is  the  seat  of  numerous  educational  institutions, 
both  secular  and  religious.  Among  the  former  are, 
the  college  of  Fort  WUUam,  onginally  designed 
especially  for  the  Company's  civil  service  ;  the 
Sanscrit  college ;  the  Madrussa  or  Mohammedan 
college;  and  the  Hindu  college;  all  under  the 
control  of  the  government.  The  principal  institutions 
affording  religious  instruction  are  Bishop's  College, 
intended  chiefly  for  the  education  of  missionaries, 
teachers,  &o. ;  and  the  institutions  of  the  Estab- 
lished and  Free  Churches  of  Scotland,  which  are 
conducted  with  great  ability,  and  have  been  emi- 
nently successful. 

Of  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  C, 
the  most  important  is  the  Asiatic  Society,  which 
possesses  an  extensive  and  valuable  museum,  and  an 
excellent  library,  exceedingly  rich  in  Oriental  works 
and  rare  manuscripts.  The  museum  contains  speci- 
mens illustrating  almost  every  department  of  the 
antiquities  as  well  as  the  natural  history  of  India. 
There  is  also  a  large  and  well-selected  public 
library,  which  is  not  only  free  to  aU  visitors,  but 
those  wishing  to  take  out  books  are  accommodated 
on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Among  other  objects  of  interest,  the  Mint, 
situated  m  Clive  Street,  deserves  particular  mention. 
The  machinery  for  coinage,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ments, are  of  the  most  perfect  kind.  It  is  stated 
that  in  this  establishment  500,000  ^coins  can  be 
struck  off  in  twenty-four  hours. 

C.  is  supplied  with  excellent  water,  brought  from 
the  numerous  tanks  throughout  the  city  by  water- 
bearers  or  haJdsties  (familiarly  called  beesties  by  the 
English),  who  carry  it  in  large  leathern  bags.  The 
talis,  which  are  walled  with  mason-work,  exceed 
1000  in  number.  They  are,  for  two  reasons,  a 
necessary  of  hfe  to  the  city.  Boring  has  unifonnly 
failed,  though  carried,  on  one  occasion,  to  the  depth 
of  about  500  feet;  and  the  river  is,  in  general,  so 
brackish,  as  to  be  unfit  for  domestic  use.  The 
reservoirs  rely  altogether  on  the  wet  season,  being 
either  fed  directly  from  the  heavens,  or  else  supplied 
from  the  Hoogly,  when  it  is  sufficiently  freshened 
by  the  periodical  rains.  It  is  only  for  such  rough 
purposes  as  the  watering  of  the  streets,  that  the 
stream  itself  is  rendered  unmediately  available. 

Among  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  is  the  Botanic  Garden,  situated 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  about  three  miles 
below  Calcutta.  It  contains  an  extensive  and  varied 
collection  of  tropical  plants  from  both  hemispheres, 
among  which  the  great  banyan-tree,  covering  more 
than  two  acres  of  ground,  attracts  the  notice  and 
wonder  of  aU  beholders.  Garden  Reach,  a  beauti- 
ful suburb  of  C,  extends  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Hoogly,  opposite  the 
Botanic  Garden,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  the  palatial  residences  of  wealthy 
merchants  doing  business  in  the  city.  In  C.  aU  the 
necessaries,  and  nearly  aU  the  luxuries  of  Ufe, 
whether  produced  in  the  neighbouring  districts,  or 
imported  from  the  most  distant  countries,  may  be 
obtained  at  very  moderate  prices.  Living  at  hotels 
is  indeed  cheaper  here  than  in  most  of  the  cities  of 
Europe  or  America. 

C.  was  founded  by  Mr  Charnock,  agent  of  the 
East  India  Company,  near  the  close  of  the  17th  c, 
on  or  near  the  site  of  a  smaU  viUag?  caUed  KaU- 
kutta,  the  '  vUlage  of  the  goddess  Kdi,'  whence  the 
present  name  of  the  city.  (The  temple  of  Kah, 
immediately  south  of  C,  is  stiU  frequented  at 
the  period  of  the  annual  worship,  or  jny'a,  by  vast 
multitudes  of  devotees.)     In  1756,  tte  place  was 
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taken,  and  nearly  destroyed,  by  Saraja  Dowlah, 
Nabob  of  Bengal,  on  wMoh  occasion  123  English 
prisoners  were  suffocated  in  tbe  '  Black  Hole ' 
(q.  v.).  In  tbe  following  year  (1757),  Colonel,  after- 
wards Lord,  CHve,  gained  tbe  important  victory 
of  Plassey,  wbicb  may  be  said  to  have  established 
the  British  dominion  in  India.  Soon  after,  the  pre- 
sent Fort  "William  was  buUt,  and  from  that  date  the 
city  has  been  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing  in 
wealth  and  population  until  it  has  become  the 
metropolis  of  a  mighty  empire. 

C,  in  fact,  is  the  key,  military  and  mercantile, 
of  the  spacious  and  populous  basins  both  of  the 
Ganges  and  of  the  Brahmaputra.  Along  each  of  its 
subject  valleys  C.  has  established  steam-navigation, 
thus  bringing  Assam  and  Allahabad  within  com- 
paratively easy  reach  of  itself  and  of  one  another, 
while  it  is,  twice  a  month,  connected  with  England 
by  voyages  of  five  weeks.  C,  at  the  same  time, 
communicates  by  railway  with  the  north-west,  as 
it  soon  wiE  do  with  Bombay  and  Madras,  being 
already  linked  by  the  electrical  wire  with  all  the 
three.  But  the  city's  tenure  of  its  river  is  believed 
to  be  precarious — to  be,  in  fact,  steadily  weakening. 
Through  the  same  influences  which  have  created, 
and  are  still  extending,  the  delta  of  Bengal,  the 
Hoogly  is  known  to  be  silting  up  from  the  bottom. 
Even  as  to  this,  however,  C.  is  not  without  a 
remedy.  The  Mutwal  or  Eoymatla,  the  fourth 
channel  of  any  magnitude  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Hoogly,  which  is  itself  the  most  westerly,  has  never 
less  water  in  it  than  three  fathoms,  so  that  a 
ship  of  considerable  burden  can  ascend  to  Taida,  a 
village  apparently  as  near  to  C.  as  Diamond 
Harbour,  its  ordinary  port  at  present.  With  this 
available  stream,  C,  as  has  been  suggested,  may, 
in  case  of  necessity,  be  joined  by  a  railway,  or  by  a 
canal  of  adequate  dimensions. 

Politically,  the  alarming  crisis  of  1857  has  had  its 
effect  on  Calcutta.  The  insurrection,  it  is  true,  did 
not  actually  break  forth  here,  being  probably  kept 
down  by  that  self-relying  attitude  of  the  citizens 
which  it  had  provoked ;  but  the  transfer  of  autho- 
rity, which  the  insurrection  may  be  said  to  have 
occasioned,  has  virtually  placed  imder  C.  the  eastern 
dominions  of  the  crown  as  well  as  those  of  the  Com- 
pany; so  that,  after  the  lapse  of  Httle  more  than 
100  years,  the  Black  Hole  of  1756  is  now  the  centre 
of  a  viceroyalty,  which,  from  Cashmere  to  Singapore, 
and  from  Hong  Kong  to  Aden,  includes  three  times 
the  popidation  of  Kussia,  and  embraces  about  as 
many  deg'ees  of  latitude  and  of  longitude  as  the 
whole  of  Europe. 

In  1852,  C.  was  erected  into  a  sort  of  muni- 
cipality, the  proprietors  paying  assessments  and 
electing  commissioners  for  cleansing,  improving,  and 
embellishing  the  city.  About  the  same  time,  the 
Oriental  Gas  Company  of  London,  organised  for 
India  in  general,  selected  its  metropolis  as  the 
first  scene  of  its  operations. 

During  a  series  of  6  years,  the  annual  fall  of  rain 
was  found  to  average  64  inches.  The  mean  tem- 
perature is  66°  F.  in  January,  69°  in  February,  80° 
in  March,  85°  in  April  and  May,  83°  in  June,  81°  in 
July,  82°  in  August  and  September,  79°  in  October, 
74°  in  November,  and  66°  in  December. 

The  maritime  commerce  of  C,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  other  seats  of  presidency,  stands  as 
follows  in  the  official  returns  for  1857 : 

Tonnage    of  ves-)                    ""«•'•  ''°°"»''-  "'"""• 

sels  entered  and  V       Tons,  1,606,583  1,501,063  1,441,629 
cleared,              j 

Exports £13,443,967  £10,740,004  £2,407,906 

Imports 14,172,486  11,895,060  2,540,739 

CA'LDAS,  01  CALDE'TAS  (Lat.  CalUdus,  hot), 
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the  Spairish  for  warm  springs  (aquas,  waters,  being 
understood),  which  are  very  abundant  in  the  Pen- 
insula,, where  a  great  number  of  places  have  received 
their  names  from  the  presence  of  these  mineral 
waters ;  such  as  C.  de  Malavella,  C.  de  Estrac,  and 
C.  de  Mombuy,  in  Catalonia ;  C.  de  Keyes,  C.  de 
Cuntis,  and  C.  de  Tuy,  in  Galicia ;  0.  de  Taipas, 
C.  de  Faveios,  C.  de  Eainhas,  and  C.  de  Kenduse, 
in  Portugal.  The  name  has  also  passed  into  the 
topography  of  the  New  "World.  There  is  a  0.  in 
Brazil,  which  is  noted  for  its  hot  sulphur  springs. 

CA'LDBR,  a  river  in  the  "West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire.  It  rises  in  a  marsh  on  the  borders  of 
Lancashire,  near  Burnley,  runs  tortuously  east  in  the 
deep  valley  of  Todmorden,  past  Halifax,  Dewsbury, 
and  Wakefield.  It  then  runs  north-east,  and  after  a 
total  course  of  40  mUes,  it  joins  the  Aire  near  Pon- 
tefract,  that  river  faUing  into  the  Ouse.  The  C.  is 
important  as  forming  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
canal  route  through  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, 
between  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  England. 

CA'LDBRON"  (Don  Pbdeo)  DB  LA  BARCA 
HENAO  Y  RIAKO,  was  bom  in  Madrid,  in  the 
year  1601,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the 
Jesuits'  College  at  Madrid.  Afterwards,  at  Sala- 
manca, he  studied  chiefly  history,  philosophy,  and 
law.  His  poetical  genius  was  precocious.  Before 
he  was  14  years  old,  he  had  ■mritten  a  drama,  El 
Cairo  dd  Gielo  (The  Celestial  Chariot).  In  early 
life  he  gained,  by  his  poetry,  and  also  by  his  fertile 
invention  of  decorations,  &c.,  for  festive  occasions, 
the  patronage  of  several  distinguished  persons,  and, 
on  leaving  Salamanca,  1619,  was  well  received  by 
the  courtiers  at  Madrid.  Love  of  military  adven- 
ture induced  him  to  enter  the  army,  1625 ;  and,  after 
serving  with  distinction  in  Milan  and  the  Nether- 
lands, he  was  recalled  to  the  court  of  Philip  IV.,  a 
prince  fond  of  theatrical  amusements,  by  whom  ho 
was  employed  to  superintend  various  court-amuse- 
ments,' and  especially  to  invent  dramas  for  the 
Eoyal  Theatre.  In  the  following  year  C.  was  made 
knight  of  the  order  of  San  Jago,  and  took  part  in 
the  campaign  in  Catalonia.  Peace  brought  him 
back  to  poetry.  The  king  gave  him  a  pension, 
contrived  to  let  him  cultivate  uninterruptedly  his 
fertile  dramatic  genius,  and  spared  no  cost  in 
securing  for  his  plays  a  splendid  initiation  on 
the  stage.  In  1651,  C.  received  from  the  head  of 
the  order  of  San  Jago  permission  to  enter  the 
church,  and,  in  1653,  was  appointed  to  the  chap- 
laincy of  the  arch-episcopal  church  of  Toledo; -but 
as  this  post  removed  him  too  far  from  the  court, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  the  Eoyal  Chapel  at 
Madrid,  1663,  and  received,  with  other  favours, 
a  pension  charged  on  the  revenue  of  Sicily.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  a  priest  in  the 
brotherhood  of  San  Pedro,  and,  shortly  before  his 
death,  was  elected  by  his  brethren  as  their  caplan 
mayor.  He  died  May  25,  1681,  leaving  his  con- 
siderable property  to  the  fraternity  of  ,San  Pedro, 
by  whom  a  splendid  monument  to  his  memory  was 
raised  in  the  church  of  San  Salvador  at  Madrid. 
Fame  and  pecuniary  prosperity  had  accompanied  his 
career.  The  chief  cities  of  Spain — such  as  Toledo, 
Seville,  and  Granada — ^had  paid  him,  from  time  to 
time,  large  sums  of  money  for  writing  their  Autos 
Sacrammtales,  or  Corpus  CJiristi  pieces.  In  these 
compositions,  C.  excellfed  all  his  predecessors,  and 
esteemed  them  more  highly  than  all  his  other 
works,  though  in  many  respects  the  latter  display 
the  author's  genius  quite  as  remarkably. 

Spain  numbers  C.  among  its  greatest  poets,  and 
criticism  must  allow  that  many  of  the  defects  in  his 
works  are  to  be  ascribed  to  circumstances,  and  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  rather  than  to  the  native 
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tendenoiea  of  his  genius.  He  is  characterised  by 
brilliancy  of  fancy,  elegance  of  versification,  and  a 
richness  of  detail,  which  from  its  very  abundance 
often  becomes  tedious.  His  collected  dramatic  works 
— including  many  pieces  of  intrigue,  heroic  comedies, 
and  historical  plays,  of  which  some  deserve  the  title 
of  tragedy — amount  to  128.  Among  his  romantic 
tragedies,  the  Constant  Prince  (El  Principe  Con- 
stante)  holds  the  first  rank.  Besides  these,  he  wrote 
95  Autos  Sacramentales;  200  Loas  (preludes) ;  and 
100  Saynetes  (divertissements).  His  last  play,  Hado 
y  Divisa,  was  written  in  his  80th  year.  His  shorter 
poems  have  perished;  but  his  dramas  have  held 
their  place  on  the  stage  better  than  those  of  Lope  de 
Vega  himself.  The  most  complete  edition  of  his 
dramas  appeared  at  Madrid  (9  vols.,  1683 — 1689) ; 
another  was  published  by  Apuntes  (10  vols.,  Madrid, 
1760 — 1763).  Goethe  and  Schlegel  have  made  him 
popidar  in  Germany,  but  in  Britain  he  is  not  well 
known,  and  in  France  not  cared  for. 

CALDERON,  Don  Seeaphin,  a  living  Spanish 
poet,  was  bom  at  Malaga  about  the  commencement 
of  the  century,  studied  law  at  the  university  of 
Granada,  and  in  1822  became  professor  of  poetry 
and  rhetoric  there.  A  volume  of  poems  which  he 
published  shortly  after  procured  for  him  some 
distinction.  Subsequently,  he  became  an  advocate 
in  his  native  city,  but  stiU  continued  faithful  to 
the  muses.  In  1830,  he  went  to  Madrid,  where  he 
published  anonymously  his  Poesias  del  Solitario 
(1833).  He  also  wrote  several  articles  on  Andalusian 
manners  for  the  Cartas  Espaflolas,  the  only  literary 
journal  at  that  period  in  Spain.  In  1836  he  was 
appointed  civil  governor  of  Logrofio,  but  an  accident 
obliged  him  to  retium  to  Madrid,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  collecting  MSS.  of  the  old  national  litera- 
ture, to  be  the  basis  of  a  great  critical  edition  of  the 
Cancioneros  and  Bomancavs.  C.  has  likewise  written 
a  fine  novel,  entitled  Gristianos  y  Moriscos,  in  the 
spirit  and  style  of  Cervantes,  which  was  published 
in  the  Oollecdon  de  Novdas  Originales  Espanolas. 
To  the  hter'ature  of  the  Spanish  Moors  he  has 
paid  great  attention.  His  latest  work  is  a  series 
of  lively  sketches  of  Andalusian  life,  Escemas 
Andcdvuas  (1847). 

CALDERWOOD,  David,  an  eminent  Scottish 
divine  and  ecclesiastical  historian,  descended  of  a 
good  family,  was  born  in  1575,  and  about  1604 
was  settled  as  Presbyterian  nunister  of  Crailing, 
Roxburghshire.  Opposed  to  the  designs  of  James  VI. 
for  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  on 
that  monarch's  visit  to  his  native  country  in  1617, 
he  and  other  ministers  signed  a  protest  against  a 
bUl,  then  before  the  Soots  parliament,  for  granting 
the  power  of  framing  new  laws  for  the  church  to 
an  ecclesiastical  council  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
in  consequence  he  was  summoned  before  the  High 
Commission  of  St  Andrews.  Refusing  to  submit, 
he  was  committed  to  prison  for  contumacy,  and  then 
banished  the  kingdom.  He  retired  to  Holland,  and 
in  1623  pubUshed  there  his  celebrated  controversial 
work,  entitled  Altare  Damascenum.  &c..  in  which 
he  rigorously  examined  the  origin  and  authority  of 
Episcopacy.  In  1622,  a  pretended  recantation  of  his 
protest  was  published  at  London  by  a  venal  writer, 
Patrick  Scott.  While  on  the  continent.  0.  was 
known  by  the  quaint  appellation  of  Edwardus 
Didoclavius,  being  an  anagram  on  his  name  Latinised. 
After  King  James's  death  in  1625,  he  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  for  some ,  years  ,  was  engaged 
collecting  all  the  memorials  relating  to  the  eccle- 
siastical affairs  of  Scotland,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation  there  to  the  death  of  James  v  I. 
In  1638,  he  became  minister  of  Pencaitlaud,  near 
Edinburgh ;  and  in  1643  was  appointed  one  of  the 


committee  for  drawing  up  the  Directory  for  Public 
Worship  in  Scotland.  He  died  at  Jedburgh  in  1651. 
From  the  original  MS.  of  his  History  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  an 
edition  was  printed  for  the  Wodrow  Society,  in 
8  vols.,  8vo  (Edin.  1842—1845),  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Thomson. 

CALDXE'JIO  (ancient  Caldarium),  a  decayed 
town  of  North  Italy,  about  nine  imles  east  of 
Verona.  Its  thermal  springs  were  in  repute  as 
early  as  the  1st  c.  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
continued  to  enjoy  popularity  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  16th  c,  after  which  they  gradually 
became  neglected,  and  are  now  little  visited.  The 
Austrians  repulsed  the  French  here  in  1796. 

CALEDO'NIA,  a  kind  of  poetical  name  applied 
to  Scotland;  being  a  resumption  of  that  given  by 
the  Romans  to  the  country  north  of  the  Wall  of 
Antoninus,  which  ran  between  the  Firths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde.  Among  the  chief  tribes  of  this  region 
were  the  Caledomi,  whence  the  whole  country  has 
been  called  Caledonia.  Tacitus  speaks  of  the 
Caledonians  as  having  red  hair,  large  limbs ;  being 
naked  and  barefooted ;  living  in  tents  without 
cities ;  supporting  themselves  by  pasturing  cattle, 
by  the  chase,  and  by  certain  ferries ;  addicted  to 
predatory  warfare;  and  fighting  in  chariots  with 
shields,  short  spears,  and  daggers.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  of  Gaelic  or  Celtic  origin,  and 
to  have  painted  their  bodies,  whence  the  name 
Picti  or  Picts,  by  which,  a,ccording  to  many  writers, 
they  were  afterwards  known.  Agricola  was  the 
first  Roman  general  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
Caledonians.  In  84  a.d.  he  defeated  them,  now 
imited  to  repel  a  common  enemy,  under  their  chief 
Galgaous,  at  the  Mons  GrampiUs,  the  site  of  which  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  determined.  The  Romans 
overran  the  north-east  of  Scotland  as  far  as  the 
Moray  Firth,  and  formed  many  encampments  (of 
which  remains  still  exist),  but  they  never  reduced 
the  country  to  a  Roman  province.  Roman  coins 
and  military  relics  have  been  found  in  connection 
with  these  camps.  The  n3me  of  Caledonii  disap- 
pears about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  c,  when  the 
inhabitants  of  Scotland  begin  to  be  spoken  of  as 
Scots  (q.  V.)  and  Picts  (q.  v.). 

CALEDONIA,  New.    See  New  Caledonia. 

CALEDONIAN  CANAL,  a  chain  of  natural 
lakes  united  by  artificial  canals,  running  across 
the  north  of  Scotland  in  a  straight  line  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  from  ,  the  North  Sea 
to  the  Atlantic,  through  Glenmore,  or  the  Great 
Glen  of  Albin,  in  Inverness-shire,  and  touching 
Argyleshire  at  the  south  end.  The  sea  and  fresh- 
water lochs  in  this  line  are  Beauly,  Ness,  Oich, 
Lochy,  EU,  and  Linnhe.  The  canal  was  formed 
to  avoid  the  dangerous  and  tedious  navigation 
of  ships,  especially  coasting  vessels,  round  by  the 
Pentland  Firth,  Cape  Wrath,  ,and  the  Hebrides; 
the  distance  between  Kinnaird's  Head  and  the 
Sound  of  Mull  by  this  route  being  500  miles,  but 
by  the  canal  only  250,  with  an  average  saving  of 
9|  days  for  sailing  vessels.  The  C.  C.  begins  in 
the  Beauly  Firth,  near  Inverness,  whence  a  cut  of 
7  miles  joins  Loch  Ness,  which  is  24  by  ,1|  mUe. 
A  cut  of  6  miles .  joins  Loch  Ness  and  Loch  Oich, 
which  is  34  by  i  mile.  Another  cut  of  2  miles  joins 
Loch  Oich  and  Loch  Lochy,  which  is  10  by  1  mile ; 
and  a  fourth  out  of  8  miles  joins  Loch  EO  at  the 
viUage  of  Corpach,  2  miles  north  of  Port  William. 
This  ship-communication  is  604  nfiles  long,  374 
miles  being  through  natural  lochs  or  lakes,  and  23 
miles  by  artificial  cuts.  Each  cut  is  120  feet  broad 
at  surface,  and  50  at  bottom,  and  17  deep.  The 
highest  pairt  is  Loch  Oich,  which  is  94  feet  above 
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the  sea.  There  are  in  all  28  locks,  each  170  to  180 
feet  long,  and  40  wide,  with  a  rise  or  lift  of  water 
of  8  feet.  Eight  of  the  locks,  called  Neptune's 
Staircase,  occur  in  succession  near  the  west  end 
of  the  canal.  Some  large  mountain  streams  be- 
tween Lochs  Eil  and  Lochy  are  conducted  in  huge 
culverts  under  the  canal ;  and  by  a  new  cut,  the 
Lochy  water  is  turned  into  the  Spean.  The 
practicability  of  this  great  work  was  first  shewn 
by  a  survey  under  government  in  1773  by  the 
celebrated  James  Watt;  but  it  was  not  till  1803 
that  it  was  begun  under  Mr  Telford.  The  whole  line 
was  opened  for  ships  in  1823.  After  three  years 
of  repair,  it  was  re-opened  in  1847.  Ships  of  500 
to  600  tons,  fully  laden,  can  pass  through  the  canal. 
The  canal  and  tonnage  rates  for  sailing  vessels 
are  each  a  farthing  per  mile  per  ton,  and  a  half 
of  this  for  vessels  under  125  tons.  Steamers  pay 
2s.  a  ton.  Of  £1,368,203  expended  on  this  canal, 
from  1803  to  1856,  £1,242,387  were  voted  by  parlia- 
ment, and  £90,748  were  from  canal  dues.  Heavy 
gales  and  rains  in  December  1848  and  January 
1849  did  much  damage  to  the  canal,  which  was 
repaired  by  a  government  grant  of  £10,000.  During 
the  year  ending  1st  May  1859,  1432  vessels  passed 
through  the  C.  C. ;  and  the  income  from  tonnage- 
rates  was  £5080,  and  expenditure,  £6951.  There 
is  a  regular  steam-communication  along  the  canal 
between  Glasgow  and  Livemess.  There  is  romantic 
and  wild  mountain  scenery  on  both  sides  of  the 
canal,  besides  many  other  objects  of  interest  to  the 
tourist,  such  as  Port  William,  Ben  Nevis,  Inver- 
loohy  Castle,  Tor  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of 
Cameron  of  Locheil,  Glen  Spean,  Glen  Eoy,  with 
its  Parallel  Koads,  Fort  Augustus,  the  Fall  of 
Foyers,  and  Inverness. 

CA'LEMBOtTRG,  or  CA'LEMBOTJR,  the  French 
name  for  a  pun  (q.  v.). 

CA'LENDAR  (from  Calekds,  q.  v.),  the  mode 
of  adjusting  the  months  and  other  divisions  of  the 
civil  year  to  the  natural  or  solar  year.  The  neces- 
sity of  some  division  and  measurement  of  time  must 
have  been  early  felt.  The  phases  or  changes  of  the 
moon  supplied  a  natural  and  very  obvious  mode  of 
dividing  and  reckoning  time,  and  hence  the  division 
into  months  (q.  v. — see  also  Week)  of  29  or  30  days 
was,  perhaps,  the  earliest  and  most  universal.  '  But 
it  would  soon  be  observed  that,  for  many  purposes, 
the  changes  of  the  seasons  were  more  serviceable 
as  marks  of  division;  and  thus  arose  the  division 
into  years  (q.  v.),  4etermined  by  the  motions  of  the 
sun.  It  was  soon,  however,  discovered  that  the  year, 
or  larger  division,  did  not  contain  an  exact  number 
of  the  smaller  divisions  or  months,  and  that  an 
accommodation  was  necessary ;  and  various  not  very 
dissimilar  expedients  were  employed  for  correcting 
the  error  that  arose.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had 
a  year  determined  by  the  changes  of  the  seasons, 
without  reference  to  the  changes  of  the  moon,  and 
containing  365  days,  divided  into  twelve  months  of 
30  days  each,  with  five  supplementary  days  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  Jewish  year  consisted,  in 
the  earliest  periods,  as  it  stiU  does,  of  twelve  lunar 
months,  a  thirteenth  being  from  time  to  time  intro- 
duced, to  accommodate  it  to  the  sxm  and  seasons ; 
this  was  also  the  case  with  the  ancient  Syrians, 
Macedonians,  Sec.  The  Jewish  months  have  alter- 
nately 29  and  30  days ;  and  in  a  cycle  of  19 
years  there  are  seven  years  having  the  intercalary 
month,  some  of  these  years  having  also  one,  and 
some  two  days  more  than  others  have,  so  that  the 
length  of  the  year  varies  from  353  to  385  days. — 
The  Greeks,  in  the  most  ancient  periods,  reckoned 
according  to  real  lunar  months,  twelve  making  a 
year;  and  about  594  B.O.,  Solon  introduced  in 
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Athens  the  mode  of  reckoning  alternately  30  and 
29  days  to  the  month,  accommodating  this  civil  year 
of  354  days  to  the  solar  year,  by  occasional  intro- 
duction of  an  intercalary  month.  A  change  was 
afterwards  made,  by  which  three  times  in  eight 
years  a  month  of  30  days  was  intercalated,  makmg 
the  average  length  of  the  year  365.j  days.  See 
Metonic  Cycle. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  had  originally  a 
year  of  10  months  ;  but  in  the  times  of  their  kings, 
they  adopted  a  lunar  year  of  355  days,  divided 
into  12  months,  with  an  occasional  intercalary 
month.  Through  the  ignorance  of  the  priests,  who 
had  the  charge  of  this  matter,  the  utmost  confusion 
gradually  arose,  which  Julius  Caesar  remedied,  46  B.C., 
by  the  introduction  of  the  JuiiAir  CaIiENDAe, 
according  to  which  the  year  has  ordinarily  365 
days,  and  every  fourth  year  is  a  leap-year  of  366 
days — the  length  of  the  year  being  thus  assumed  as 
365J  days,  while  it  is  in  reality  365  days,  5  hours, 
48  minutes,  and  50  seconds ;  o!r  11  minutes,  10 
seconds  less.  Caesar  gave  to  the  months  the  number 
of  days  which  they  stiU  have. 

So  comparatively  perfect  was  the  Julian  style  of 
reckoning  time,  that  it  prevailed  generaOy  among 
Christian  nations,  and  remained  undisturbed  tiU  the 
renewed  accumulation  of  the  remaining  error  of 
eleven  minutes  or  so  had  amounted,  in  1582  years 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  to  ten  complete  days ; 
the  vernal  equinox  falling  on  the  11th  instead  of 
the  21st  of  March,  as  it  did  at  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  325  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
This  shifting  of  days  had  caused  great  disturb- 
ances, by  unfixing  the  times  of  the  celebration  of 
Easter,  and  hence  of  all  the  other  movable  feasts. 
And  accordingly,  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  after  deep 
study  and  calculation,  ordained  that  ten  days  should 
be  deducted  from  the  year  1582,  by  calling  what, 
according  to  the  old  calendar,  would  have  been 
reckoned  the  5th  of  October,  the  15th  of  October 
1582 ;  and  in  order  that  the  displacement  might  not 
recur,  it  was  further  ordained  that  every  hundredth 
year  (1800,  1900,  2100,  &c.)  should  not  be  counted  a 
leap-year,  excepting  every  fourth  hundredth,  begin- 
ning with  2000.  In  this  way  the  difference  between 
the  civil  and  the  natural  year  will  not  amount  to  a 
day  in  5000  years.  In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  part  of 
Italy,  the  pope  was  exactly  obeyed.  In  France,  the 
change  took  place  in  the  same  year,  by  calling  the 
10th  the  20th  of  December.  In  the  Low  Countries, 
the  change  was  from  the  15th  December  to  the  25th ; 
but  it  was  resisted  by  the  Protestant  part  of  the 
community  tiU  the  year  1700.  The  Cathohc  nations, 
in  general,  adopted  the  style  ordained  by  their 
sovereign  pontiflf ;  but  the  Protestants  were  then  too 
much  inflamed  against  Cathohcism  in  aE  its  relations, 
to  receive  even  a  purely  scientific  improvement 
from  such  hands.  The  Lutherans  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  of  the  Low 
Countries,  at  length  gave  way  in  1700,  when  it  had 
become  necessary  to  omit  eleven,  instead  of  ten  days. 
A  bin  to  this  effect  had  been  brought  before  the 
parliament  of  England  in  1585,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  gone  beyond  a  second  reading  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  was  not  tiU  1751,  and  after  great 
inconvenience  had  been  experienced  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  from  the  difierenoe  of  the  reckoning,  that 
an  act  was  passed  (24  Geo.  11.,  1751)  for  equalising 
the  style  in  Great  Britain  and  Iceland  with  that 
used  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  then 
enacted  that  eleven  days  should  be  omitted  after 
the  2d  of  September  1752,  so  that  the  ensuing 
day  should  be  the  14th.  A  similar  change  was 
about  the  same  time  made  in  Sweden  and  Tuscany ; 
and  Russia  is  now  the  only  country  which  adheres 
to  the  old  style;  an  adherence  which  renders  it 
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necessary,  wteu  a  letter  is  thence  addressed  to  a 
person  in  another  country,  that  the  date  should 
be  given  thus:— April  f,  or  i^/;  for  it  will  be 
observed,  the  year  1800,  not  being  considered  by  us 
as  a  leap-year,  has,  interjected  another  (or  twelfth) 
day  between  old  and  new  style. 

The  C.  of  the  French  Republic  remaios  to  be 
noticed,  which  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  a 
decree  of  the  National  Convention  in  1793.  The 
midnight  preceding  the  autumnal  equinox  of  1792 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  new  epoch,  from  which  the 
years  were  to  be  reckoned  as  the  Year  One,  the 
Year  Two,  &c.  The  year  was  divided  into  12 
months,  each  of  30  days,  to  which  new  names  were 
given,  as  VendSmiaire  (vintage  month),  Brumaire 
(foggy  month),  &c. ;  and  instead  of  weeks,  each 
month  was  divided  into  periods  of  10  days,  called 
Primidi,  Duodi,  Tridi,  &o.  Five  complementary  days 
were  added  at  the  end  of  each  year,  which  were  the 
FHe  du  OSnie,  F4ie  du  Travail,  &c.  By  Napoleon's 
command,  this  new  system  was  abolished,  and  the 
use  of  the  Gregorian  0.  resumed  on  January  1, 1806. 

CALENDAR  OF  PRISONERS,  in  the  practice 
of  the  criminal  law  iu  England,  is  the  technical 
name  given  to  the  list  of  all  prisoners'  names  in  the 
custody  of  the  sheriff  of  each  county,  prepared  for 
the  assizes.  When  the  business  is  over,  and  the 
trials  concluded,  the  clerk  of  assize  makes  out  in 
writing  four  lists  of  all  the  prisoners,  with  separate 
columns,  containing  their  crimes,  verdicts,  and 
sentences,  leaving  a  blank  column,  in  which,  if  the 
judge  has  reason  to  vary  the  course  of  the  law,  he 
writes  opposite  the  names  of  the  capital  convicts — 
to  be  reprieued,  respited,  transported,  &c.  These  four 
calendars,  being  first  carefully  compared  together  by 
the  judge  and  the  clerk  of  assize,  are  signed  by 
them,  and  one  is  given  to  the  sheriff,  one  to  the  jailer, 
and  the  judge  and  the  clerk  of  assize  respectively 
keep  another.  If  the  sheriff  receives  afterwards  no 
special  order  from  the  judge,  he  executes  the  judg- 
ment of  the  law  in  the  usual  manner,  agreeably  to 
the  directions  of  his  calendar.  In  every  county,  this 
important  subject  is  settled  with  great  deUberation 
by  the  judge  and  the  clerk  of  assize,  before  the  judge 
leaves  the  assize-town ;  but .  probably  in  different 
counties,  with  some  slight  variation,  as  in  Lanca- 
shire, no  calendar  is  left  with  the  jailer,  but  one  is 
sent  to  the  home  secretary. 

OA'LENDERING  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
process  of  finishing  by  pressure  the  surface  of  linen 
or  cotton  goods.  It  is  usually  done  by  passing  the 
fabric  between  cylinders  pressed  together  with  great 
force;  hence  the  origin  of  the  term,  which  is  a 
corruption  of  cylindering. 

The  familiar  domestic  processes  of  starching  and 
ironing  afford  the  simplest  illustrations  of  the  object 
and  result  of  calendering.  The  domestic  mangle 
effects  the  same  object  as  the  flat  iron,  and  ia  a  near 
approach  in  construction  to  the  C.  engines  of  the 
manufacturer,  no  traversing-box  of  stones  being  used 
ia  the  new  patent  mangles.    See  Maugle. 

The  cylindrical  C.  machine  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  this  country  by  the  Huguenots, 
driven  here  by  persecution.  The  cylinders  were 
originally  of  wood,  but  the  liability  to  warping  is  a 
strong  objection  to  these.  Hollow  iron  and  copper 
cylinders  are  used  where  heat  as  well  as  pressure  ia 
required,  the  cylinders  being  heated  by  steam  passed 
through  the  inside,  or  by  red-hot  rollers  or  heaters. 
Iron  against  iron  does  not,  however,  produce  the 
desired  effect ;  it  is  necessary  that  one  of  the  cylinders, 
at  least,  shall  be  of  a  material  combining  consi- 
derable hardness  with  a  slight  degree  of,elasticity; 
for  this  purpose,  paper  cylmders  are  used.  They 
are  made  by  cutting  a  number  of  circular  disks  of 


thick  pasteboard,  each  with  a  square  hole  in  the 
centre-;  these  disks  are  threaded  side  by  side  on  an 
iron  axis,  and,  thus  united,  form  a  cylinder.  Cir- 
cular cast-iron  plates,  rather  smaller  than  the  card 
disks,  are  placed  at  each  end  of  the  axis,  and  the 
whole  is  compressed  with,  enormous  force,  until  the 
paper  cylinder  becomes  so  excessively  hard  that,  in 
the  subsequent  process  of  turning  in  the  lathe,  which 
it  has  to  undergo  to  make  it  perfectly  true  and 
smooth,  the  took  are  so  rapidly  blunted  that  two 
men  are  constantly  employed  in  sharpeniog  them. 
These  paper  cylinders  usually  work  against  a  heated 
iron  or  copper  roller. 

Before  the  final  rolling  in  the  C.  machine,  the 
fabric  is  first  lightly  smoothed  by  passing  over  warm 
cylinders.  Cotton  goods  are  starched  with  a  starch 
prepared  from  flour,  and  the  starch  is  sometimes 
thickened  with  plaster  of  Paris,  porcelain  clay,  or  a 
mixture  of  these,  to  give  a  fictitious  appearance  of 
stoutness,  which  of  course  vanishes  when  the  article 
is  washed.  For  ordinary  C,  the  fabric  is  then  simfly 
passed  between  plain  cylinders,  which  produces  the 
desired  effect  by  flattening  the  otherwise  round 
threads.  When,  by  means  of  a  hot  cyhnder,  with  a 
pattern  raised  upon  it,  the  amount  of  this  flattening 
is  unequal  on  different  parts  of  the  cloth,  the  beauti- 
ful effect  known  as  '  watering '  is  the  result.  Glazing 
is  produced  by  combined  rubbing  and  pressure ;  the 
rollers  being  made  to  move  with  different  velocities, 
so  that  one  side  of  the  fabric  is  rubbed  as  well  as 
pressed  by  the  roller  whose  surface  moves  with  the 
greater  rapidity.  A  copper  roller  is  preferred  for 
glazing,  and  is  made  so  hot  that  if  the  machine  stops 
it  bums  the  goods.  For  glazing  on  a  small  scale, 
and  for  made-up  articles  with  seams,  a  polished 
flint,  attached  to  a  lever,  and  pressed  down  by  a 
spring,  is  rubbed  over  the  surface  of  the  fabric, 
which  is  laid  upon  a  smooth  wooden  table  or  horse. 
This  is  the  old  method  of  glazing,  generally  used 
before  the  invention  of  the  rubbing  cylinders. 

CA'LENDS.  The  Romans  made  a  threefold 
division  of  the  month  into  Calends,  Nones,  and 
Ides.  The  C.  always  fell  upon  the  1st  of  the 
month;  the  Nones  in  March,  May,  July,  and  October, 
on  the  7th;  and  the  Ides  on  the  15th;  and  in 
the  remaining  months,  the  Nones  on  the  5th,  and 
the  Ides  on  the  13th.  The  0.  were  so  named  because 
it  was  an  old  custom  of  the  College  of  Priests  on  the 
first  of  the  month  to  call  (or  assemble)  the  people 
together  to  inform  them  of  the  festivals  and  sacred 
days  to  be  observed  during  the  month ;  the  Nones 
received  their  name  from  being  the  ninA  day  before 
the  Ides,  reckoning  inclusively ;  and  the  Ides  from 
an  obsolete  verb,  signifying  to  divide,  because  they 
nearly  halved  the  month.  This  threefold  division 
also  determined  the  reckoning  of  the  days,  which 
were  not  distinguished  by  the  ordinal  numbers 
first,  second,  third,  &c.,  but  as  follows :  Those 
between  the  C.  and  the  Nones  were  termed  Hie  days 
before  the  Nones  ;  those  between  the  Nones  and  the 
Ides,  i/je  days  before  the  Ides;  and  the  remainder, 
the  days  before  the  O.  of  the  next  month.  Thus,  the 
Ides  of  January,  happening  on  the  13th  of  that 
month,  the  next  day  would  not  be  termed  by  a 
Latin  writer  the  14th,  but  ffie  19th  before  tJie  O.  of 
February,  reckoning  inclusively,  i.  e.,  reckoning  both 
the  14th  of  January  and  the  1st  of  February,  and  so 
on  to  the  last,  which  was  termed  pridie  Galendas. 

Ad  Calendas  Orcecas,  a  Roman  proverbial  saying, 
practically  equivalent  to  '  never.'  The  Roman 
C.  were  often  appointed  as  days  for  payment  of 
rent,  interest,  &c. ;  but  as  the  Greeks  had  no  0.  a 
postponement  of  payment  ad  Calendas  Orcecas, 
simply  meant  a  refusal  to  pay  altogether.  It  is 
said  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  frequently  used  the 
phrase,  which  afterwards  became  a  proverb. 
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CA'LENTUBB,  a  Spanish  term  {calmtura) 
applied  to  a  species  of  temporary  delirium  or -fever 
occurriQg  on  board  ship  in  hot  climates,  and  prob- 
ably due  to  the  effect  of  exposure  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  descriptions  of  the  disease  seem 
rather  fanciful  and  contradictory,  and  the  term 
is  nearly  obsolete.  See  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences 
Midicales. 

CALHOUST,  John  Cxldwill,  an  eminent 
American  statesman,  descended  from  an  Irish  family 
who  foimded  the  Calhouns'  Settlement  in  South 
Carolina,  was  born  at  Abbeville,  South  Carolina, 
March  18,  1782.  Having  gained  distinction  at  the 
bar,  he  was  sent  to  congress  in  1811,  where  he  soon 
made  himself  the  leader  of  the  war-party  against 
England.  Author  of  the  tariff  of  1816,  so  favour- 
able to  his  native  state,  he  in  1817  was  named 
minister  of  war  by  President  Monroe,  and  reduced 
the  confused  state  of  affairs  in  his  department  to 
order,  and  made  a  great  reduction  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  army  without  sacrificing  its  efficiency. 

This  early  part  of  C.'s  career  was  marked  by 
broad  and  patriotic  views,  to  which  his  subsequent 
preference  of  southern  interests  presented  an  un- 
favourable contrast.  The  tariff  of  1828  not  being 
very  favourable  to  the  Southern ,  States,  C.  still 
adhered  to  the  government,  hoping  that  the  presi- 
dent, Jackson,  would  veto  the  measure ;  but  as 
this  hope  was  disappointed,  C.  went  to  South 
Carolina,  and  there  (1829)  carried  in  the  legislature 
the  notorious  resolution,  '  that  any  state  in  the 
Union  might  annul  an  act  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ineut.'  To  this  decision,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama  gave  in  their  adhesion,  and  threatened 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  President  Jackson 
promptly  used  energetic  measures  to  make  this 
resolution  of  no  effect.  C.  lost  popularity,  and 
despairing  of  reaching  the  presidency,  resigned  his 
vice-presidency;  but  soon  afterwards  was  elected 
into  the  senate.  In  1838,  he  delivered  his  famous 
speech  on  slavery,  and  contiaued  to  agitate  on 
behalf  of  the  slave-holding  interest  and  for  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  both  with  voice  and  pen, 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Washington, 
March  31,  1850.  In  his  private  character,  C.  was 
blameless  ;  but,  as  a  statesman,  he  cast  a  firebrand 
into  the  States,  which  is  not  yet  extinguished,  nor 
does  it  seem  likely  to  be,  until  slavery  is  abohshed, 
or  the  union  of  North  and  South  dissolved.  During 
many  years,  he  had  been  employed  in  writing  his 
work  on  IVie  Philosophy  of  Government,  in  which  he 
vindicates  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty,  and 
which,  along  with  other  works,  was  posthumously 
published. 

CALIA'NO,  a  small  town  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  about  9 
miles  south  of  Trent.  It  figures  in  history  as  the 
place  where  the  Austrian  archduke,  Sigismund,  won 
a  signal  victory  over  the  Venetians  in  1487.  Being 
a  place  of  considerable  military  importance,  it  was 
also  contested  in  the  campaigns  of  1797  and  1809. 

CA'LIBRB,  or  CA'LIBER,  is  a  technical  namo 
for  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  a  firearm,  whether 
a  piece  of  ordnance  or  a  small-arm.  The  ordnance 
from  which  sohd  shot  are  projected  are  usually 
denoted  by  the  weight  of  each  shot,  as  24-poimder,  | 
6S-pomider,  &c. ;  but  mortars,  and  such  guns  as 
project  shell  or  hollow  shot,  are  more  usually 
denoted  by  the  C,  such  as  13-inch  mortar, 
10-inch  shell-gun,  &o.  The  C.  of  the  chief  kinds  of 
firearm  wHl  be  noticed  under  the  proper  headings ; 
but  it  may  here  be  observed,  generally,  that  the 
C.  of  English  ordnance  has  been  greatly  increased 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  partly  by  boring  up 
old  guns,  and  partly  by  casting  new. 


CA'LICO-PRINTING  is  that  department  of 
the  art  of  dyeing  which  takes  cognizance  of  the 
production  of  a  coloured  pattern  on  cloth.  ,  It 
appears  to  have  been  first  practised  at  Ccdicut  in 
India — Whence  the  term  calico;  and  the  pallam- 
poors,  or  large  cotton  chintz  counterpanes,  which 
have  been  manufactured  in  the  East  Indies  for 
centuries,  are  evidence  of  the  successful  practice 
of  the  art  in  that  country.  From  the  East  Indies, 
the  art  spread  to  Asia  Minor  and  the  Levant, 
thence  to  Augsburg  in  Bavaria ;  from  whence,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  it  spread  to  Alsace  in 
France,  to  Switzerland,  and  ultimately  to  England 
and  Scotland.  The  term  is  strictly  applicable  to 
the  production  of  coloured  patterns  on  cotton 
cloth  or  cahco ;  but  as  now  employed,  it  includes 
all  the  processes  followed  in  the  formation  of  a 
coloured  pattern  on  cotton,  Hnen,  worsted,  and  silk 
goods,  as  also  mixtures  of  two  or  more  of  these, 
such  as  the  fabric  called  de  laiiie,  which  is  composed 
of  cotton  and  worsted. 

The  first  operation  connected  with  the  printing 
of  cloth  is  the  removal  of  the  surface-hairs  or 
minute  threads  which  communicate  a  fibrous  down 
or  nap  to  the  surface  of  the  cloth,  and  if  allowed  to 
remain,  would  interfere  with  the  uniform  apphca- 
tion  of  the  colours.  The  surface  down  is  got  rid 
of  by  the  process  of  singeing,  during  which  the 
cloth  is  drawn  over  a  red-hot  iron  or  copper  bar  or 
plate,  or  through  a  series  of  gas  jets.  The  apparatus 
generally  used  for  hoi-plate  singeing  consists  of  a 
furnace  surmounted  by  a  metal  plate,  which  is  some- 
times ridged  on  the  surface.  The  cloth  having  pre- 
viously been  joined  at  the  ends,  to  make  a  long  length, 
and  been  placed  on  a  winch-roller,  is  first  brought 
in  contact  with  roller  brushes,  which  raise  the  nap 
on  the  cloth,  then  passes  over  the  white-hot  metal 
cylindrical  bar,  and  is  wound  on  to  a  second  winch- 
roller.  The  process  is  repeated  twice  on  the  face  of 
the  cloth,  being  the  surface  to  be  printed  on,  and 
once  on  the  back.  Gas-singeing  is  accomplished 
by  drawing  the  cloth  through  brushes,  and  then 
over  a  horizontal  pipe,  perforated  with  rows  of 
small  holes,  or  sHt  from  end  to  end,  so  that  the  gas  • 
issuing  therefrom  bums  as  a  narrow  sheet  of  flame. 
The  cloth  is  not  only  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  burning  gas,  but  the  flame  is  transmitted 
through  the  cloth,  and  a  suction-apparatus  is  often 
placed  immediately  above,  so  as  to  draw  the  flame 
through  more  effectually.  When  well  singed,  the 
cloth  undergoes  the  process  of  bleaching  {q.  v.),  and 
is  thereafter  calendered.     See  Calendering. 

There  are  several  modes  of  applying  the  colours 
to  cloth,  and  these  are  respectively  named — 1.  The 
Madder  style ;  2.  The  Padding  style ;  3.  Topical 
style ;  4.  Resist  or  Reserve  style ;  5.  Discharge 
style ;  and  6.  China  blue  or  pottery  style.  These 
various  processes  are  at  one  in  being  intended  to  fix 
upon  the  cloth  the  different  colours ;  but  they  differ 
from  each  other  more  or  less  in  the  several  steps 
through  which  the  cloth  is  passed,  though  occasion- 
ally there  is  little,  or  no  line  of  separation  ;  and 
at  times,  the  cloth  is  treated  by  one  method,  and 
subsequently  by  another  style. 

The  madder  style  is  that  in  which  a  certain 
fixing  agent  or  mordant  is  printed  on  the  cloth, 
which  is  then  introduced  into  the  colouring  matter 
in  a,  dye-vat,  when  the  mordant,  having  an  attrac- 
tion alike  for  the  fibre  of  the  cloth  and  for  the 
colouring  matter,  acts  the  part  of  glue  or  paste,  and 
cements  the  colour  to  the  cloth.  Originally,  madder 
was  the  only  colouring  substance  employed  in  this 
style;  but  now-a-days,  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  dye-stuffs,  vegetable  and  animal,  including 
cochineal,  logwood,  &c.,  are  attached  to  cloth  in  this 
manner.    The  fixing  agents  or  mordants  generally 
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employed  are  different  strengths  of  red  liquor 
(acetate  of  alumina),  iron  liquor  (acetate  of  iron),  and 
mixtures  of  these.  These  are  thickened  with  wheat- 
starch,  potato-flour,  roasted  starch  or  dextrine,  and 
gum-arabic,  so  that  the  mordant  may  not  run  when 
it  is  placed  on  the  cloth  by  the  pattern-block  or  by 
the  printing-machine.  After  the  mordant  has  been 
imprinted  on  the  cloth,  the  latter  is  hung  in  a  warm 
airy  room,  where  it  can  easily  dry,  but  where  it  is 
at  the  same  time  surrounded  by  a  moist  atmosphere. 
The  result  is,  that  tiie  mordant  is  decomposed,  the 
acetic  acid  is  evolved,  and  the  alumina  or  iron  is 
left  attached  to  the  fibre  of  the  cloth  in  the  state 
of  an  iusoluble  sub-salt,  which  cannot  be  dissolved 
by  water.  As  some  of  the  mordant  is  still  left  in 
its  original  soluble  condition,  it  is  necessary  to  wash 
the  cloth  free  from  this,  else,  during  the  dyeing 
operation,  the  soluble  part  of  the  mordant  would 
nm  on  to  those  parts  of  the  cloth  not  intended  to 
be  coloured,  and  thus  produce  a  blotted  appearance. 
To  obviate  this,  the  cloth,  having  undergone  the 
process  of  drying  and  ageing,  is  then  introduced  into 
a  vat  oontaioing  water,  through  which  is  diffused 
some  cow-dung,  dung  substitute — a  preparation 
of  bone  ash,  sulphuric  acid,  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  glue — or  bran.  The  result  of  this  process  of 
dunging  is  the  removal  of  the  soluble  part  of  the 
mordant,  as  also  the  starch  or  thickening  agent, 
leaving  the  decomposed  or  insoluble  mordant  adhering 
to  the  fibre.  The  terms  dMnjr-fixing,  suhstitute-^'yang, 
and  ftroTO-fixing,  have  reference  to  the  employ- 
ment of  one  or  other  of  these  agents  at  this  stage 
of  the  operation.  When  the  cloth  has  been  well 
washed  from  the  dunging,  it  is  introduced  into  the 
vat  or  dye  beck  containing  the  colouring  matter. 
The  whole  is  heated  by  steam-pipes,  and  the  cloth 
being  placed  on  a  sparred  reel  kept  in  motion,  is 
repeatedly  woimd  out  of  the  vat,  and  returned 
thereto.  The  result  is,  that  wherever  the  mor- 
dant adhered  to  the  cloth,  the  colouring  matter  is 
attached  thereto,  and  little  or  no  trace  of  colour 
adheres  to  the  unmordanted  parts.  The  last-  oper- 
ation is"  the  clearing  or  brigMening,  during  which 
the  coloured  cloth  is  introduced  into  warm  baths  of 
water  containing  soda,  soap,  or,  for  the  more  deli- 
cate tints,  bran,  and  is  thereafter  acted  on  by  weak 
acid  solutions.  The  object  is  to  clear  the  colours, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  confer  upon  them  the 
property  of  resisting  the  fading  action  of  the  air 
and  sun  for  a  much  longer  tmie.  The  different 
shades  of  colour  which  can  be  obtained  from  the 
same  madder  beck  or  vat,  with  different  mordants, 
are  very  numerous,  and  include  reds,  lilacs,  purples, 
chocolates,  and  blacks.  Thus,  when  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  red  liquor  (acetate  of  alimuna)  is  employed 
as  the  mordant,  a  light  red  tint  is  procured ;  with  a 
stronger  aluminous  mordant,  a  deep  red,  is  formed 
on  the  cloth;  with  a,  more  or  less  dilute , solution 
of  iron  liquor  (acetate  of  iron),  the  cloth  is  coloured 
lilac,  violet,  or  purple ;  with  a  strong  solution 
of  iron  Kquor,  black  is  obtained.  Indeed,  the 
same  piece  of  cloth  stamped  in  different  places 
with  the  various  strengths  of  aluminous  and  iron 
mordants,  and  mixtures  of  these,  and  immersed  in 
the  madder-bath,  vrill  be  obtained  dyed  with  all 
the  shades  mentioned ;  and  in  this  manner,  many 
of  the  beautiful  variegated  coloured  dresses  and 
handkerchiefs  are  prepared  for  market. 

The  padding  style  in  C.  is  intended  mainly  for 
the  impregnation  of  cloth,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with 
mineral  colouring  substances.  VVTien  the  cloth  is  to 
be  entirely  coloured,  it  is  immersed  wholly  in  a  vat 
containing  the  mordant.  When  the  colour  is  to 
appear  as  a  pattern  on  the  fabric,  the  mordant  is 
applied  by  a  pattern  block,  or  by  the  printing- 
machine.     In  either  case,  the  cloth  is  thereafter 


thoroughly  dried,  and  washed  in  various  solutions, 
and  then  introduced  into  a  vat  containing  the  sub- 
stance to  form  the  colour.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of  cloth 
is  to  be  entirely  impregnated  witii  dirome  yellow,  it 
is  first  treated  or  padded  in  a  solution  of  8  parts  of 
bichromate  of  potash  (KO,2Cr03)  to  a  gallon  of 
water  dried,  and  then  placed  in  a  vat  containing  a 
solution  of  6  or  8  ounces  of  acetate  or  nitrate  of 
lead  (fbOA,  or  PbONO,)  to  the  gallon  of  water. 
The  result  is  that  the  chromate  of  lead  (PbOCrOj) 
is  formed  in  the  tissue  of  the  cloth ;  and  when  the 
latter  is  washed  and  dried,  the  yellow  colour  stUl 
adheres  to  the  cloth  firm  and  fast.  To  print  a 
yellow  pattern  on  cloth,  7  to  9  ounces  of  acetate  of 
lead,  and  the  same  quantity  of  nitrate  of  lead,  are 
dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  thickened  with 
starch,  and  placed  upon  the  cloth  according  to 
pattern.  After  drying,  the  cloth  is  first  immersed 
in  water  containing  a  little  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
ultimately  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
when  the  pattern  becomes  fixed  in  bright  yellow, 
insoluble  in  water.  To  produce  Prussian  blue  on 
cloth,  it  is  treated  with  acetate  and  sulphate  of 
iron,  dried,  washed  with  warm  chaUi-water,  and 
immersed  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash.  A  pattern  in  Prussian  blue  is  produced 
by  printing  a  pattern  in  the  cloth  with  the  iron 
solutions  thickened  with  gum,  and  thereafter  pro- 
ceeding as  above. '  Chrome  green  is  produced  in  a 
similar  way,  by  using  sulphate  and  acetate  of  copper, 
thickened  with  glue,  and  thereafter  arsenious  acid 
with  potash ;  and  so  also  other  colours,  such  sis  iron 
buff  or  chamois,  manganese  bronze,  &c. 

The  topical  style  m  C.  is  the  process  whereby 
certain  colouring  matters  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  and  cannot  therefore  be  applied  to  cloth  by 
the  modes  suggested  under  the  madder  and  pad- 
ding styles,  are  treated  at  once  with  the  mordant, 
and  the  mixture  by  one  operation  transferred  by 
block,  or  otherwise,  directly  on  the  surface  or  top 
of  the  cloth,  and  hence  the  term  topical.  Indigo, 
safflower,  and  amotto  are  instances  of  such  insol- 
uble colouring  substances  ;  and  when  these  and 
other  dye-stuffs,  such  as  logwood  and  Brazil  wood, 
are  treated  with  water,  thickened  with  starch  and 
nitro-muriate  of  tin  (known  as  spirits)  added,  with 
occasionally  a  little  of  other  salts,  such  as  nitrate  of 
copper,  the  result  is  the  formation  of  spirit-dolours, 
which  can  be  printed  on  the  surface  of  cloth,  and 
possess  a  certain  degree  of  fixity.  The  permanency 
of  these  spirit-colours,  however,  is  very  much 
increased,  and  the  general  appearance  improved, 
by  afterwards  subjecting  the  goods  to  the  action 
of  steam  in  a  wooden  chest  or  box,  when  the  term 
steam-colowrs  is  applied. 

The  resist  style  in  C.  is  that  in  which  certain 
materials  are  placed  on  the  surface  of  cloth,  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  adherence  of  the  mordants,  and, 
consequently,  to  keep  that  part  of  the  cloth  from 
being  attacked  by  the  colouring  matter.  These 
materials  are  termed  resists,  reserves,  or  resist- 
pastes,  and  they  are  divisible  into  mechanical  and 
chemical.  The  mechanical  resists  are  such  sub- 
stances aa  fats,  resins,  oils,  wax,  and  pipe-clay.  A 
common  resist  for  silk  and  woollen  goods  is  a 
mixture  of  2^  of  resin  and  1  of  suet ;  and  it  is  prin- 
cipally in  the  colour-printing  of  silk  and  woollen 
dresses  and  handkerchiefs  that  mechanical  resists 
are  employed,  though  they  are  occasionally  used  for 
the  printing  of  cottons.  The  chemical  resists  may 
act  on  the  mordant  or  on  the  colour.  Thus,  if 
it  be  desirable  to  remove  the  mordant,  and  thus 
leave  certain  parts  of  the  cloth  unable  to  attach 
colour,  the  printing  of  a  pattern  with  some  acid 
substance  on  the  cloth  will  form  vrith  the  mordant 
a  soluble  salt,  which  can  be  readily  removed  by 
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washing,  whilst  the  parts  which  have  not  been  so 
acted  on  by  acid  are  not  dissolved  away  by  the 
washing,  and  still  retain  the  full  power  in  the  colour- 
vats  to  cause  the  adhesion  of  the  colour.  For  this 
purpose,  where  an  iron  or  aluminous  mordant  has 
been  employed,  it  is  customary  to  print  thereon 
in  the  requisite  pattern,  lemon-juice  or  lime-juice 
(containing  citric  acid),  tartaric  or  oxalic  acid,  and 
bisulphate  of  potassa,  or  a  mixture  of  two  or  more 
of  these,  thickened  with  pipe-clay,  China-clay,  gum- 
arabic,  dextrine  (British  gum),  gum-Senegal,  or  a 
mixture  of  these;  occasionally,  chloride  of  tin  ia 
employed.  Sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  and  acetate 
of  copper,  and  the  chloride  of  mercury,  are  used  to 
resist  the  adherence  of  indigo  blue. 

The  discliarge  style  in  C.  comprehends  the  employ- 
ment of  similar  materials  to  those  used  in  the  resist 
style,  but  after  the  cloth  has  been  coloured  or  dyed, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  colour,  or 
bleaching  the  cloth  at  certain  parts,  according  to 
pattern.  The  dischargers  for  organic  colouring 
matters  are  chlorine  and  chromic  acid.  The  chlo- 
rine is  employed  in  the  form  of  bleaching-powder 
(q.  v.),  and  the  cloth  already  dyed  is  printed  with 
a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  (or  other  acid),  thickened 
with  pipe-clay  and  gum,  then  dried,  and  passed 
through  a  solution  of  bleaching-powder,  when  the 
decoloration  occurs,  as  already  explained  under 
Bleaching.  The  chlorine  is  also  appHed  by  placing 
a  number  of  folds  of  coloured  cloth  between  perfo- 
rated pattern-plates,  and  subjecting  the  whole  to 
great  pressm'e ;  a  solution  of  chlorine  (obtained  by 
adding  an  acid  to  a  weak  solution  of  bleaching- 
powder)  is  allowed  to  percolate  down  through  the 
perforations  of  the  plates,  and  the  cloth  immediately 
underneath,  so  that  only  those  spots  are  bleached, 
while  the  rest  of  the  cloth  is  so  highly  compressed 
as  to  keep  the  liquid  from  coming  in  contact 
therewith.  The  well-known  Turkey-red  hand- 
kerchiefs are  patterned  in  this  way.  The  chromic 
acid  is  generally  employed  in  discharging  indigo 
colour.  The  cloth,  already  entirely  blue,  is  soaked 
or  padded  in  bichromate  of  potash,  and  then  an 
acid  discharger  printed  thereon;  and  wherever  the 
acid  discharger  (tartaric,  oxalic,  citric,  or  hydro- 
chloric acid)  comes  in  contact  with  the  blue  cloth 
containing  the  bichromate  of  potash,  chromic  acid  is 
Kberated,  and  destroys  the  colour.  Instead  of  acting 
upon  the  coloured  cloth,  the  discharger  may  be 
employed  to  carry  off  the  mordant.  Thus,  cloth 
treated  wholly  with  a  mordant,  and  thereafter 
printed  with  a  pattern  in  acid,  has  the  mordant 
removed  at  those  parts  where  the  pattern  block 
has  placed  the  acid.  Mineral  colours  can  also  be 
discharged  in  a  similar  way. 

The  Cliina  blue  or  pottery  style  in  C.  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  topical  style,,  where  indigo  is  deposited 
on  cloth  in  the  insoluble  state,  and  is  thereafter 
manipulated  with,  so  as  to  impregnate  the  cloth 
with  the  indigo  more  or  less  strongly,  and  thus 
produce  different  shades  of  blue. 

The  above  descriptions  of  the  various  operations 
in  C.  have  special  reference  to  cotton  cloth;  and 
though  many  steps  of  the  manipulative  processes 
apply  equally  well  to  hnen,  sflk,  worsted,  and 
de  laines  (worsted  and  cotton),  yet  considerable 
modifications  in  mode  of  treatment  and  material 
employed  are  required  in  the  successful  colour- 
printing  of  all  texture  containing  animal  fibre,  such 
as  sUk  and  wool.  Where  the  printing  of  such  fabrics 
differs  essentially  from  the  processes  already  indi- 
cated, special  reference  will  be  made  under  Silk  and 
Wool.  The  different  colouring  matters  employed 
in  C.  being  identical  with  those  used  in  dyeing, 
will  be  considered  under  the  general  popular  title 
Dyb-stutfs  ;  and  the  mode  of  compounding  these 
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into  the  various  colours  and  shades,  will  be  more 
appropriately  introduced  under  Dyeing. 

OA'LICUT,  a  seaport  of  the  district  of  Malabar, 
which,  though  on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula  of 
Hindustan,  yet  forms  part  of  the  presidency  Of 
Madras.  In  lat.  11°  15'  K,  and  long.  75°  Sff  E.,  it  is 
distant  from  6oa  and  Bombay  respectively  300  and 
566  miles.  It  was  the  first  spot  in  India  visited  by 
Vascp  de  Gama,  being  then  the  chief  emporium  on  the 
coast,  with  stately  dweUings  and  magnificent  pagodas. 
So  populous  and  powerful  was  it,  that  it  twice 
repulsed  the  Portuguese,  slaying  their  commander 
in  1509,  and  expeUing  Albuquerque  himself,  after  a 
momentary  success  on  his  part,  in  1510.  It  stands 
near  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name, 
appearing  to  have  possessed  at  one  time  a  tolerably 

food  haven,  ftradually,  however,  this  harbour  has 
een  filled  up  with  sand ;  and  now  its  anchorage  is 
merely  an  open  roadstead,  at  a  distance,  at  least 
for  large  vessels,  of  two  or  three  miles  from  land. 
Independently  of  this  physical  disadvantage,  the 
ravages  of  war  and  the  competition  of  superior 
loOahties  contributed  to  the  decay  of  Calicut. 
Accordingly,  in  1792,  when  it  feU  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  the  city  was  little  better  than  »  ruin. 
Since  then,  it  has  made  considerable  progress,  and 
has  been  estimated  to  contain  about  20,000  inhabi- 
tants. From  C,  calico  is  understood  to  have  derived 
its  name,  just  as  cambric  from  Cambray,  in  the 
north-east  of  France. 

CA'LIP  (Turk.,  a  successor),  the  title  of  Moham- 
med's successors  in  temporal  and  spiritual  power, 
from  which  the  historians  of  the  middle  ages  desig- 
nated the  Arab  empire  f  oilnded  by  these  prmces,  the 
Calitate.  This  empire,  for  two  or  three  centuries, 
exceeded  even  the  Roman  empire  in  extent.  As 
Mohammed  died  without  leaving  any  sons,  a  contest 
arose  concerning  the  inheritance  of  his  power,  which 
terminated  (632  a.  d.)  in  the  triumph  of  Abubekr 
(q.  v.),  one  of  his  fathers-in-law,  over  Ali,  his  nephew 
and  son-in-law.  Abubekr  now  assumed  the  title  of 
Calitet-Resul- Allah — i.  e.,  Eepresentative  or  Deputy 
of  the  Prophet  of  God.  He  sent  forth  his  armies 
for  the  extension  of  Mohammedanism,  and  after 
several  victories  over  the  forces  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  conquered  .Syria.  He  was  succeeded  in  634 
by  Omar,  another  father-in-law  of  Mohammed,  by 
whom  E^pt  and  Jerusalem  were  annexed  to  the 
califate.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Emir-al-Mumenin 
— i  e.,  Piince  of  the  Faithful — a  title  which  aU  subse- 
quent califs  retained.  Othman,  a  son-in-law  of  the 
Prophet,  was  the  third  C,  and  was  elected  by 
six  persons  appointed  by  Omar  before  his  death. 
During  his  reign  (644—656  A.  d.),  the  Arabian  empire 
grew  with  e3ctraordinary  rapidity,  being  extended 
into  Persia,  and  westward  along  the  north  coast  of 
Africa  as  far  as  Ceuta.  The  Byzantine  emperors 
recovered  Egypt;  but  it  was  wrested  from  them 
again  at  a  prodigious  expense  of  blood.  The  people 
of  Medina  elected  Ali-ben-Abi-Taleb  as  C.  upon 
the  death  of  Othman.  The  Shiites  regard  bim  as  the 
first  true  Imam  or  high-priest,  and  honour  him  and 
his  son ,  Hassan  almost  equally  with  Mohammed 
himself.  Contests  against  rivals  prevented  him 
from  doing  much  for  the  extension  of  the  califate. 
Moawijah,  the  governor  of  Damascus,  having  made 
himself  really  mdependent  during  All's  life,  and 
having  extended  his  power  over  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
part  of  Arabia,  became  C.  in  661,  and  founded 
the  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades,  making  the  califate 
hereditary.  He  removed  the  seat  of  the  califate 
to  Damascus.  His  armies  ravaged  Asia  Minor,  and 
laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  but  could  not  take  it. 
He  made  important  conquests,  however,  in  Central 
Asia.      The  califate  did  not  remain  long  in  the 
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family  of  Moawijah,  and  it  frequentljr  happened 
that  in  one  or  other  of  the  subject  countries  a  gover-^ 
nor  raised  himself  to  a  temporary  independTenoe ; 
and  rival  califs  frequently  contended  for  power. 
Ahdalmelek  (685^705  A.  d.)  upited  all  the  Moslems 
under  hia  dominion.  Under  his  son,  WaUd  I.,  the 
oalitate  reached  its  zenith  of  prosperitjr,  the  Arabs 
conquering  Turkestan  in  707,  Galatia  in  710,  and 
Spain  in  711.  Under  Hesham,  the  progress  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  west  was  arrested  by  Charles  Martel 
at  Tours  (732  a.  d.)  and  at  Narbonne  (736  A.  D.). 
The  dynasty  of  the  Oumiiades  in  Asia  terminated 
with  Merwan  II.  in  752,  giving  place  to  that  of  the 
Abbasides.  But  a  branch  of  the  Ommiades  founded 
an  independent  califate  at  Cordova,  and  another 
founded  one  in  Arabia,  which  subsisted  till  the  16th 
century.  Abnl-Abbas  (750—754  A.  d.),  the  first 
Abbaside  C,  signalised  himself  by  his  cruelty 
and  the  torrents  of  human  blood  which  he  shed. 
His  successor,  Abu- Jafar,  called  Al-Mansur,  a  patron 
of  the  arts,  but  a  persecutor  of  Christians,  founded 
Bagdad  (q.  v.),  and  removed  the  seat  of  the  califate 
thither.  !From  the  beginning  of  the  9th  c,  the  Arab 
empire,  which  had  suffered  much  from  corruption 
and  internal  disorganisation  under  the  last  califs 
of  the  Ommiade  dynasty,  and  had  never  completely 
recovered,  shewed  increasing  signs  of  decay.  Even 
under  the  0.  Harun-al-Raschid,  whose  praises  the 
eastern  poets  were  accustomed  so  much  to  celebrate, 
independent  kingdoms  were  established  (800  A.  D.) 
by  the  Aghlabides  in  Tunis,  and  the  Bdrisides  in 
Fez.  In  821,  Taher,  the  governor  of  Khorassan, 
made  himself  independent,  and  established  a  dynasty 
there,  and  other  governors  of  provinces  followed 
his  example.  But  under  the  C.  Al-Mamun,  the 
Arabians  conquered  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  the  former 
of  which  they  held  till  it  was  taken  from  them  in 
1035  by  the  Normans;  and  the  latter,  till  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Pisans  in  1051.  The  C.  Motassem 
(833—842  A.  D.)  was  the  first  to  employ  Turkish 
soldiers ;  but  the  practice  was  followed  by  his  suc- 
cessors; and  the  Turkish  body-guard  soon  became 
a  formidable  power  in  the  califate,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  9th  c.  assumed  the  right  of  deciding 
the  succession  to  the  liirone.  Many  of  the  califs, 
meanwhile,  were  base  voluptuaries,  and  of  the 
others,  some  were  of  httle  capacity,  and  their  power 
rapidly  declined.  Ere  the  middle  of  the  10th  c,  the 
califs  themselves  exercised  a  mere  nominal  sove- 
reignty, whilst  the  emirs,  like  the  mayors  of  the 
palace  towards  the  close  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty 
among  the  Franks,  possessed  all  real  power.  The 
princes  of  the  Fatimide  dynasty,  which  succeeded 
that  of  the  Aghlabides  in  Tunis,  having  made  them- 
selves masters  of  lEgypt  in  970,  assumed  the  title 
of  C,  so  tiiat  there  were  now  three  oaUfates — at 
Bagdad,  at  Cairo,  and  at  Cordova.  In  the  11th  c, 
the  califs  of  Bagdad  were  still  acknowledged  as 
the  spiritual  chiefs  of  all  the  Moslems;  but  their 
temporal  power  scarcely  extraided  beyond  the  walls 
of  Bagdad.  Bagdad  itsdf  became  the  prey  of  a 
Mongol  horde  in  1258,  and  the  representative  of 
the  califs  fled  to  Egypt,  where,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Mamelukes,  who  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  that  coimtry  in  1250,  he  retained  his  title 
and  spiritual  power,  which  he  transmitted  to  his 
successors,  who  continued  to  reside  there  tiU  the 
Turks  conquered  Egypt  in  1517,  when  the  last  of 
them  was  carried  to  Constamtinople ;  and  since  that 
time  the  Turkish  sultans  have  assumed  the  title  of 
C,  and  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  the  spiritual 
chiefs  of  all  the  Moslems,  a  claim  to  which  Httle 
respect  has  ever  been  paid  except  within  the  limits 
of  their  own  empire. 

CALIFOTBNIA.    This  name  was  at  first  applied 
to  a  peninsula  on  the  west  side  of  Mexico,  but  was 


gradually  extended  to  an  indefinite  portion  of  the 
adjoining  continent,  as  far  north  as  the  parallel  of 
42°.  The  original  C,  however,  and  its  augmenta- 
tion were  distmguished  from  each  other  as  Old  and 
New,  Lower  and  Upper.  In  1848,  partly  by  con- 
quest and  partly  by  purchase,  continental  C,  down 
to  the  parallel  of  32°  28',  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  After  existing  as  a  territory  for  two  years, 
it  was,  in  1850,  subdivided — ^the  portion  to  the  west 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Colorado  becoming 
the  state  of  C.,  and  a  portion  to  the  east,  the  Utah 
of  the  Mormons.  Between  the  two  Califomias 
of  the  present  day,  the  American  one  and  the 
Mexican  one,  there  is  nothing  in  common  but  the 
name. — 1.  Mexican  C.  is  the  peninsula  above  men- 
tioned, which,  though  considerably  longer  than  Great 
Britain,  is  yet  so  narrow  as  to  be  very  little  larger 
than  Scotland.  From  end  to  end,  it  is  one  ridge 
of  moimtains,  which  here  and  there  rise  to  about 
5000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  few  favoured  spots 
yield  fruits  and  grains  in  abundance ;  but,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  productions  are  imimportant,  for 
even  trees,  and  those  of  no  great  size,  are  found 
only  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  country. 
The  populalion  certainly  does  not  exceed  10,000 — . 
the  oldest  and  most  considerable  town,  Loretto,  on 
the  cast  side,  containing  barely  1000  inhabitants. 
On  the  west  side  is  the  magnificent  harbour,  pecu- 
liarly valuable  on  a  coast  so  destitute  of  shelter, 
formed  by  the  Bay  of  Magdalena  and  the  island 
of  Santa  Margarita. — 2.  American  C,  vaguely 
claimed,  under  the  name  of  New  Albion,  by  Drake 
for  England  in  1579,  lay  unoccupied  tOl  1767,  when 
it  was. invaded  by  Franciscan  friars,  the  successors 
in  Mexico  of  the  newly  expelled,  Jesuits.  These 
zealous  apostles,  backed,  when  necessary,  by  armed 
coadjutors,  planted  various  missions,  brin^g  under 
their  influence,  such  as  it  was,  the,  great  mass  of 
the  aborigines.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  new 
province  became  pre-eminent,  even  in  Spanish 
America,  for  everything  that  could  paralyse  the 
progress  of  a  community.  Anglo-Saxon  speculators 
engrossed  most  of  the  trade ;  American  trappers 
walked  through  the  land  as  if  it  had  been  their  own ; 
the  Muscovites  established,  in  the  north,  a  town 
under  the  ominous  title  of  Soss  or  Sussia;  and  a 
Swiss  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Sutter,  who  had 
carved  out  for  himself  a  N'ew  Helvetia,  virtually  set 
the  government  at  defiance.  But  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  Sutter's  mill-race  during  1847,  and  the  poli- 
tical transfer  of  1848,  taken  together,  changed,  as  if 
by  a  miracle,  the  aspect  of  afiairs.  The  matchless 
harbour  of  San  Francisco  became  the  grand  mart 
on  the  Pacific,  presenting  a  centre  of  attraction 
to  the  restless  and  energetic  of  every  race  and 
every  clime.  Between  1850  and  1852,  the  popula- 
tion increased  from  92,597  to  264,435;  and  in  1855 
the  population  was  327,000.  In  1852,  gold  was 
exported  according  to  the  official '  returns,  to  the 
amount  of  fully  45  millions  of  dollars,  or  more  than 
9  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  Nor  did  this  mate- 
rially exceed  the  average  value,  for,  between  April 
1849  and  December  1856,  the  entire  quantity  was 
322  millions  of  dollars,  being  eqmvalent  to  at  least 
40J  millions  a  year.  Platina,  too,  and  copper  are 
known  to  exist ;  and  more  recently,  silver  has  b^n 
said  to  be  found  as  plentifully  as  gold.  In  1857, 
the  revenue,  wholly  the  fruits  of  direct  taxation, 
yielded  1,152,234  dollars;  922,644  dollars,  four-fifths 
of  the  whole,  were  paid  by  property,  personal  as 
well  as  real,  at  the  rate  of  ^%-  per  cent,  on  the  abso- 
lute valuation,  or,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  of  7  per 
cent,  on  the  annual  proceeds — ^beiag,  in  other  words, 
an  income-tax  of  Is.  5d.  in  the  poimd.  In  the  same 
year,  the  public  debt  stood  at  12,163,090  dollars— the 
state  owing  4,128,927;  the  counties,  2,365,260  ;  and 
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the  cities,  5,668,903.  Notwithstanding  the  imme- 
diate incidence  of  the  burden  and  the  uncontrolled 
imiversaKty  of  the  suffrage,  the  people,  in  September 
1857,  declared  for  payment,  as  agaiast  repudiation, 
by  57,661  votes  to  16,970. 

The  country  is  moimtainous,  fitter,  in  general,  for 
pasturage  than  for  cultivation.  It  is  cut '  into  coast 
and  interior  by  a  subordinate  range  from  Oregon, 
which  forks  into  the  Sierra  Nevada  towards  the 
south.  The  interior,  again,  is  subdivided  into  the 
valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin — 
two  navigable  rivers  respectively  from  the  north- 
east and  the  south-east,  which  enter,  as  one  stream, 
the  noble  haven  of  San  Francisco.  Of  those  two 
valleys,  the  former  is  the  more  important,  both  as 
being  the  chief  seat  of  the  '  diggings,'  and  as  leading 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  the  comparatively 
level  route  of  IVemont's  Pass.  Thus  does  the  north 
section  of  C,  with  its  rare  combination  of  inland  and 
maritime  faoihties,  promise  to  contend  successfully 
with  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  Central  America  as 
a  route  for  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific. 
C,  with  a  lovely  and  salubrious  climate,  produces 
fruits  and  grains  freely,  under  advantageous  circum- 
stances of  soil  and  situation.  In  the  growth  of 
timber,  however,  it  appears  to  be  almost  unrivalled. 
Fremont  measured  one  tree  that  was  21  feet  in 
diameter,  or  66  in  circumference ;  and,  according  to 
a  recent  statement,  another  has  been  seen,  which, 
with  a  length  of  150  yards,  is  nearly  120  feet  in 
^rth.  Besides  the  capital,  the  state  contains  the 
cities  of  Sacramento,  MarysviUe,  and  Stockton ;  and 
the  towns  of  Placerville,  San  Jose,  Vallejo,  Sonora, 
Shasta,  Sonoma,  Monterey  with  a  pretty  well- 
sheltered  anchorage,  and  San  Diego  with  the  best 
port  in  the  state  next  to  that  of  San  Francisco. 

OALIFOENIA,  Gulf  of,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  divides  the  peninsula  above  described 
from  the  rest  of  Mexico.  It  was  originally  known 
as  the  Sea  of  Cortez,  having  been  discovered  under 
his  auspices,  and  explored  by  himself ;  and  it  has, 
from  its  shape,  been  occasionally  designated  the 
Adriatic  of  the  New  World,  It  is  700  miles  in 
length,  and  varies  in  width  from  40  to  100  miles. 
At  its  northern  extremity,  it  almost  touches  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  receiving  therefrom 
the  united  streams  of  the  trila  and  the  Colorado. 
The  gulf  contains  many  islivnds,  particularly  towards 
its  head,  and  has  long  had  a  pearl-fisheiy.  At  the 
east  side  of  its  entrance  stands  Mazatlan,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  now  the  most  frequented  port  of 
the  neighbouring  regions. 

CALI'GTJLA,  Caius  GaesAE.  AuGtrSTUs  Geemani- 
cos,  Roman  emperor  (37 — 41  A.D.),  the  youngest  son 
of  Germanicus  (nephew  of  Tiberius)  by  Agrippina, 
was  bom,  31st  August,  12  A.D.,  at  Antium,  and  was 
educated  in  the  camp,  where  the  soldiers  gave  him 
the  by-name  C.,  from  the  half-boots  {caligce)  which 
he  wore.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  Drusus,  he 
was  made  augur  in  his  stead ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Tiberius  (37  A.D.),  who,  it  was  suspected,  had 
received  foul-play  at  his  hands,  it  was  found  that 
he  had  been  appointed  co-heir  along  with  the  grand- 
son of  Tiberius,  but  the  senate  and  the  people 
avowed  C.  supreme  and  sole  authority.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,,  he  appeared  hardly  likely 
to  fulfil  the  threat  of  Tiberius,  >who;  had  talked 
of  educating  C.  '  for  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
people.'  He  was,  to  appearance,  lavishly  generous 
and  merciful,  pardoning  even  those  who  had  been 
the  instruments  of  cruelty  against  his, own  family. 
But  this  ostentatious  magnanimity  was  itself  a 
disease,  an  unwholesome  affectation,  founded  on 
no  principle,  or  even  humanity  of  heart,  and  co- 
existed with  the  most  savage  voluptuousness  and 
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lust.'  Consequently,  when  illness,  the  result  of  his 
vicious  Me,  had  weakened  his  facilities,  the  lower 
qualities  of  his  nature  obtained  the  complete  mas- 
tery. In  addition  to  the  senseless  prodigality  with 
which  he  commenced  his  career-^expendmg  in  one 
year  the  enormous  wealth  left'  by  Tibenus  '  (720 
millions  of  sesterces) — he  began  to  manifest  the 
most  barbarous  propensities.  He  banished  or  mur- 
dfered  his  relatives,  excepting  his  uncle  Claudius'  and 
sister  Drusilla  (with  whom  he  carried  on  incestiious 
intercoiurse) ;  filled  Rome  with  executions,  confis- 
cating the  estates  of  his  victims;  amused  himself, 
while'  diniag,  by  having  victims  tortured  and  slain 
in  his  presence ;  and  uttered  the  wish  '  that  all  the 
Roman  people  had  but  one  neck,  so  that  he  might 
decapitate  Rome  at  a  blow  ! '  To  vie  with  Xerxes, 
he  made  a  bridge  of  ships  over  the  bay  between 
Baiae  and  Puteoli  (a  distance  of  three  Roman  miles 
and  six  hundred  paces),  and  celebrated  the  exploit 
by  a  costly  banquet  on  the  middle  of  the  bridge, 
and  by  collecting  on  it  great  numbers  of  people, 
and  causing  them  to  be  drowned.  His  favourite 
horse  was  stabled  in  a  palace,  fed  at  a  marble 
manger  with  gUded  oats,  was  made  a  member  of 
the  college  of  priests,  and  afterwards  raised  to  the 
consulship.  As  a  climax  to  all  his  absurdities,  he 
declared  himself  a  god,  and  had  temples  erected, 
and  sacrifices  offered  to  himself.  To  gratify  his 
monstrous  desires,  he  shrunk  from  no  infamy ;  he 
robbed,  plundered,  and  taxed  his  subjects  to  a 
degree  which  seems  almost  incredible,  and  when 
even  these  means  proved  insufficient,  he  established 
a  brothel  in  his  own  palace,  and  sent  out  his  slaves , 
to  sohcit  the  public  patronage  for  it.  At  length 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  agamst  him,  and  he  was 
assassinated  41  A.  D. 

CALI'PPIC  CY'OLE.    See  Peeiod. 

OALI'TEI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Principato  Ultra,  .near  the  Of  anto,  and  about  7  miles 
east-north-east  of  Conza.  It  has  a  population  of 
5219,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. Sheep  are  reared  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  vicinity. 

GA'LIVER  was  a  matchlock  or  firearm  about 
midway  in  size  and  character  between  an  arquebus 
and  a  musket ;  it  was  small  enough  to  be  fired 
without  a  rest  or  support. 

CALI'XTINES,  a  Bohemian  religious  sect,  so 
named  from  the  Latin  cala,  a  cup,  because  they 
contended  for  gi'ving  the  cup,  as  well  as  the  conse- 
crated wafer,  to  the  laity.  Their  confession  of  faith 
(1421)  contained  the  following  articles  :  1.  That 
the  word  of  God  ought  to  be  jEreely  and  regularly 
preached  by  the  priests  of  the  Lord  throughout 
Bohemiai ;  2.  That  the  eucharist  in  both  kinds  ought 
to  be  administered  to  all  burdened  with  '  no  mortal 
sins,'  according  to  the  language  and  command  of  the 
Saviour;  3.  That  the  clergy  should  separate  them- 
selves from  secular  affairs ;  4.  That  all '  mortal  sins,' 
and  especially  public  ones,  such  as  debauchery  and 
simony,  and  any  other  disorders  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God,  should  be  prevented  or  punished  by  those 
who  were  the  lawful  authorities  in  such  matters.  ■  In 
other  main  points  they  were  moderate  followers  of 
John  Huss,  and  were  opposed  to  the  more  extreme 
sect  of -Taborites  (q.  v.).  Then-  peculiar  articles  of 
faith  were  conceded  by  order  of  the  council  at  Basel 
(1433) ;  and  having  prevailed  over  the  Taborites  in 
the  conflict  which  took  place  at  Boehmischbrod 
30th  May  1434,  they  became  the  dominant  party  in 
Bohemia,  and  exercised  considerable  influence  over 
poHtioal  affairs.  Gradually,  however,  the  C.  lapsed 
from  the  severity  of  their  four  articles,  while  the 
schism  of  the  energetic  Taborites,  and  later  of  the 
Bohemian  Brethren  (q.  v.),  rendered  them  completely 
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powerless.  At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c,  they 
had  ceased  to  possess  any  unportauce,  and  only 
served  to  prepare  the  way  for  Protestantism. 

CAiilXTTJ^,  Geobg  (properly,  Ccdliaen),  an 
eminent  theologian  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  was 
born  15th  December  1586,  at  Mell^y,  in  Holstein; 
studied  atFlensborg  and  Helmstedt ;  and,  in  1605,, 
became  professor  of  philosophy  iii  the  latter  of 
these  cities.  Two  years  after,  he  betook  himself 
to  theology,  and  attracted  great  attention  by  the 
breadth  and  originality  of  his  Tiewsi  After  travel-, 
ling  for  some  time  in  Germany,  Holland,  England, 
and  France,  where  he  made  the  acc[uaintauoe  of 
the  most:  learned  men  of  his  time,  he  returned  to 
Helmstedt  in  1613,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology.  His  genius,  the  depth  of  his  knowledge, 
and  his  large  experience  of  the  world  and  of  men, 
which  he  had  acquired  in  his  travels,  developed  in 
him  a  spirit  of  great  tolerance  towards  all  who  held 
their  religious  opinions  honestly,  whatever  these 
might  be.  Although  his  dissertations  on  the  Holy 
Spripture,  transubatautiation,  communion  in  one 
kind,  &o.,  are  acknowledged  by  learned  Catholjoa  to 
be  about  the  most  soM  and  admirable  which  have 
been  composed  by  Protestants  against  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  CatholifiiSim,  he,  was, ,  on  accountj  of 
some  statements  iU;  his  |Work,  entitled  De  Prf^puis 
Rmgionis  Clirietiance  Capitibu^.  (Helmstedt,  1613), 
'which  seemed  favourable  to  Catholic  dogmas,  and  of 
others  in  his  Epitome  Theologia  Morcdis  (Helmstedt, 
1634),  De  Tolerantia  S^ormatorum,  &c,  (Helmstedt, 
1658),  declared  guilty  of  abominable  heresy  by  tiie 
adherents  of  the  letter  of  the  Concordienformel — i.  e., 
the  Lutherans,  men  who  now  possessed  nothing  of 
the  great  reformer  but  his  animosity.,  C.  seems  to 
have  felt,  what  many  devout  hearts  still,  feel,  that 
the  polemical  harshness  of  Luiheranism  is  a  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  great  Catholic  Christianity, 
and  that  Protestantism  must  assume  another  form 
stm  before  it  can  hope  to '  become  the  religion  of 
Europe.  Under  this  conviction,  C.  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  the  oldest  and  most  fundamental  articles^ 
of  the  Christian  faith — ^viz.,  the  facts  embodied  in' 
the, >*  Apostles'!  Creed' — were  common  to  aid  Chris- 
tian sects  (see  art. <  Synoebtism).  In.  subsequent 
dissertations,  having  stated  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  was  less  distinctly  taught  in  the  Old 
than  in  the  New  Testainent,  and  that  good  works 
were  necessary  to  salvation;  and  finally,  at  the 
religious  cpnference  of  Thorn,  in  1649,  whither  he 
was  sent  as  a  mediator  by  the  llleotor  pf  Branden- 
bijirg,  having  been  on  more  intimate  terms  with  the 
Calvinistic  than  the  Lutheran  theologians,  C.  was 
accused  of  apostasy.  Fortunately,  h^owever,  he  had 
powerful  friends,  who  stood  finnly  by  him,  and 
through  their  help  he  was  enabled  to  retain  his 
professorial  chair  to  the  en,d  of  his  Ufe.  He  died 
19th;March  1656. 

CALL,  a  temi  often  used  in  reference  to  various 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  '  subjects. — 1.  The 
command  or  invitation  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 
is  designated  the  call  of  God,  or  the  gospel  call 
Calvinistic  theologians  make  a  distinction  between 
a  general  call  and  a  special  or  effeciaccl  call.  The 
former  is  addressed,  they  say,  to  all  to  whom  the 
word  of  God  comes;  but  it  is  insufficient  of  itself 
to  induce  any  man  to  the  act  of  faith,  and  requires, 
in  order  to  its  efficacy,  that  ■  it  be  accompanied 
by  the  special  and  irresistible  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  They  are  careful,  however,  to  state  that  the 
general  or '  outward  calling  by  the  word  always 
precedes  and  accompanies  the  special  and  effectual 
calling  by  the  Spirit.  The  notion  of  an  inward 
call  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  soul,  imoonnectBd 
with'   outward  cailling   by  the  word,  belongs  not 


to  Calvinistic,  but  to  mystic  theology. — 2.  A  call 
to  office  in  the  church,  and  J)aJ:ticularly  to  the 
ministry  of  the'  gospel,  is  regarded  by  Christians 
generally  as  proceeding  from  God ;  and  the  Church 
of  England  requires  of  candidates  for  ordination  an 
express  profession  that  they  trust  they  are  so  moved 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. — 3.  A  call  by  the  people  who 
are  to  be  under  the  pastoral  care  of  a  minister  has 
been  generally  regarded  in  the  Christian  church 
as  necessary  to  the  estabhshmeut  of  the  pastoral 
relation.  But  there  have  been  great  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  sufficient  call,  and 
great  differences  of  practice  with  regard  to  it.  Some 
of  the  principal  ecclesiastical  dissensions  in  Scot- 
land have  had  their  origin  in  this  question.  The 
election  of  a  pastor  by  the'  Ghriatian  people  of  his 
parish  or  congregation,  has  been  contended  for  by  ■ 
many  as  the  true  call,  or  the  best  kind  of  it ;  others, 
approving  of  patronage  with  certain  limitations, 
hAve  contended  no  less  earnestly  for  the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  consulted,  so  that  withotit  their  con- 
curring by  a  call,  the  patron's  presentee  should  not 
be  held  entitled  to  be  inducted  into  the  pastoral 
office ;  and  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  this  concurrence  has  been  always  at 
least  formally  sought.  Questions  concerning  the  call 
and  its  proper  value  were  supposed  to  have  been, 
determined  by  an  act  (usually  called  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen's  Act),  passed  when  the  Disruption  oi  the 
Chilroh  of  Scotland  took  place  in  1843,  but  have 
begun  again  to  be  agitated  within'  the  Established 
Church.  See  Choisoh'  ot  Scotiaitd,  Feee  CntrRCH 
OF  ScoTLAJTD,  and  Pateonage. 

CALL,  a  'stipulated  sum  to  be  paid  towards  a 
share  in  a  joint-stock  undertaking.  For  example,  in 
a  £10  share,  there  are  usually  at  least  four  calls  of 
£2,  10s.  each,  the  calls  being,  made  at  intervals  of 
not  less  than  three  months. 

CALL,  a  military  musical  term  mOaning  a  signal 
on  the  trumpet.  ■       ■ 

CALL  is  a  inetal  whistle  used  by  the  boatswain 
and  his  mate  on  shipboard.  'Various  strains  or  kinds 
of  sound  produced  denote  signals  or  orders  for  hoist- 
ing, heaving,  lowering,  veering,  belaying,  letting-go, 
&c.  These  sounds  are  as  much  attended  to  by 
seamen,  as  those  of  the  drum,  biigle,  and  trumpet  are 
by  soldiers.  At  one  tiine,  a  gold  call,  with  a  chain, 
used  to  be  the  badge  of  aii'affiurilJ. 

CALL  OF  THE  ,  HOUSE  is  an  imperative 
summons  tp  every  member  of  parliament  of  either 
House  on  some  particular  occasion,  when  the  sense 
of  the  whole  House  is  deemed  necessary.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  when  any  urgent  business  is  deemed 
to  require  the  attendance  of  the  lords,  it  has  been 
usual  to  order'the  House  to  be  called  over;  and  this 
order  has  sometimes  been  enforced  by  fines  and 
imprisonment  upon  absent  lords.  On  some  occa- 
sions, the  Lord  Chancellor  has  addressed  letters  to 
all  the  peers,  desiring  their  attendance,  as  on  the 
illness  of  George  IIL,  1st  November  1810.  The 
moat  iniiportant  occasion  on  Which  the  House  was 
called  over,  in  modern  times;  was  in  1820,  for  the 
trial  of  Queen  Caroline. 

When  the  House  of  Commons  is  ordered  to  be 
called'  over,  it  is  usual  to  name  a  day  which  wiU 
enable  the  members  to  attend  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  ■  The  interval  between  the  order  and  the 
call  has  varied  from  one  day  to  six  weeks.  If  it  be 
reajly  intended  to  enforce  the  call,  not  less  than  a 
Week  or  ten  days  should  intervene  between  the 
I  order  and  the  day  named  for  the  call.  The  order 
for  ithe  House  to  be  called  over  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  resolution,  'that  such  members  as'  shall'  not 
then  attend,  be  sent  for,  in  custody  of  the  serjeant- 
at-arms.'    And  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  desire 
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the  Speaker  to  write  to  all  the  sheriffs  to  summon 
the  members  to  attend.  On  the  day  appointed  for 
the  call,  the  ord^r  of  the  day  is  read  and  proceeded 
with,  postponed,  or  discharged,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  House.  If  proceeded  with,  the  names  are  called 
over,  according  to  the  counties,  which  are  arranged 
alphabetically.  The  members  of  a  county  are  called 
first,  and  then  the  members  for  every  city  or  borough 
within  that  county.  The  counties  in  England  and 
"Wales  are  called  first,  and  those  of  Scotland  and 
L:eland  in  their  order.  This  point  is  mentioned, 
because  it  makes  a  material  difference  in  the  time  at 
which  a  member  is  required  to  be  in  his  place. — See 
May's  Proceedings  in  Parliament,  on  Attendance  of 
Members. 

CALL  TO  THE  BAR  is  the  formal  expression 
by  which  the  admission  of  law-students  to  the 
rights  and,  privileges  of  the  degree  of  barrister  in 
England  and  Ireland  is  publicly  announced.  In 
Scotland  the  corresponding  expression  is  Passing 
Advocate.  See  Baeeisteb,  Irros  of  Couet,  and 
Advocates,  FACuLiy  of. 

CAXLANDER,  a  village  in  Perthshire,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Teith,  16  miles  north-west  of 
Stirling,  and  to  which  there  is  a  branch  of  the 
Scottish  Central  Railway.  It  lies  in  a  beautiful 
and  romantic  situation,  surrounded  by  high  moun- 
tains and  Highland  lakes.  Hence  it  is  much 
frequented  by  tourists,  who  make  this  place  a 
centre  to  visit  Benledi,  the  Trosachs,  the  Bracklin 
EaUs,  and  Lochs  Lubnaig,  Vennachar,  Achray,  and 
Katrine.  There  is  a  large  and  commodio\is  hotel, 
well  provided  with  carriages  and  horses.  Pop. 
1716. 

CALLA'O,  the  port  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru, 
connected  with  that  city  by  a  railway  of  6  miles  in 
length.  It  stands  in  lat.  12"  S.,  and  long.  77°  13'  W. 
The  harbour  has  a  commodious  quay  with  a  fine 
pier.  The  roadstead  is  large,  free  from  rocks,  and 
safe,  being  sheltered  by  the  island  of  San  Lorenzo. 
The  exports  are  specie,  copper,  cotton,  bark,  and 
hides.  C.  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
only  about  110  years  old,  the  original  city  having, 
in  1746,  been  submerged  and  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake. 

CALLI'CHTHYS  (Gr.  halos,  beautiful,  icMhys,  a 
fish),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Siluridce  (q.  v.), 
having  the  body  almost  entirely  covered  by  ioTxx 
rows  of  large,  hard,  narrow,  scaly  plates,  two  rows 
on  each  side.  The  head  is  also  protected  by  a  sort 
of  hehnet.  The  mouth  is  small,  the  teeth  very 
small;  two  long  barbules  hang  from  each  angle  of 
the  mouth.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  natives 
of  warm  climates,  particiJarly  of  South  America. 
They  are  interesting  because,  when  the  streams  or 
pooi  which  they  inlaabit  dry  up,  they  make  their 
way  across  the  land  to  some  other  piece  of  water, 
even  although  at  a  considerable  distance.  They 
also  sometimes  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  of 
wet  meadows,  out  of  which  they  are  digged.  They 
have  no  special  organs  for  carrying  a  supply  of 
water  with  them,  like  the  climbing  perch,  but  are 
supposed  to  retain  a  Httle  between  the  plates  of 
their  body.  A  still  more  interesting  part  of  the 
natural  history  of  these  fishes  is  their  making  regular 
nests,  generally  of  leaves,  in  which  they  deposit 
their  eggs,  near  the  margin  of  the  water,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  the  male  and  female 
umtiug  in  watching  them  until  they  are  hatched. 
These  habits  are  shared  by  the  species  of  the  allied 

fenus  Doras,  in  which  the  lateral  plates  are  broader, 
eeled,  and  each  ending  in  a  spine. 

CALLrGONtJM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natu- 
ral order  Polygonece  (q.  v.),  having  a  quadrangular 
fruit  {achenium,  q.  v.),  winged  at  the  angles.     The 


best  known  species  is  G.  Pallasia,  a  succulent  shrub 
found  on  the  sandy  steppes  near  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Volga, 
where  its  acid  fruit  and  its  also  acid  shoots  often 
serve  to  allay  the  thirst  of  the  Kalmucks  and  of 
weary  travellers.  Its  root  strikes  deep  into  the 
sand,  is  swollen  at  its  upper  part,  and  when  cut 
there,  gives  out  a  nutritious  gum  resembling  traga: 
canth  (q.  v.),  which  is  also  obtained  by  pounding  and 
boiling  it,  and  on  which  the  Kalmucks  feed  in 
times  of  scarcity. 

OALLI'MACHUS,  an  eminent  poet,  grammarian, 
and  critic  of  the  Alexandrian  period,  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  3d  c.  B.  c.  He  was  of  a 
distinguished  family  at  Cyrene,  in  Libya;  taught 
grammar  and  belles-lettres  in  Alexandria;  was  a 
favourite  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Ptolemy  Euergetes ;  and  was  made  principal 
Hbrarian  of  the  Alexandrian  Library.  He  wrote 
many  works  on  the  most  various  subjects  (Suidas 
ipientions  800),  but  only  fragments  are  extant ;  nor 
have  we  many  of  his  poems ;  but  the  poems  which 
we  have,  bear  the  marks  of  an  age  when  the  artificial 
had  obtained  a  preference  over  the  natural. 

CALLING-  THE  DIET  is  the  Scotch  term  for 
Arraignment  (q.v.),  although  the  forms  are  different. 
In  Scotland,  excepting  in  cases  of  high  treason, 
there  is  no  OTand  jury,  but  the  procedure  is  briefly 
as  follows :  Before  a  prisoner  can  be  tried,  a  written 
or  printed  copy  of  the  indictment  preferred  against 
him  must  have  been  served  fifteen  days  before 
the  trial,  with  a  copy  of  the  list  of  witnesses  to  be 
examined  against  hrm,  and  also  of  the  jury  paneL 
When,  therefore,  he  is  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  court, 
and  called  on  to  plead,  he  is  presumed  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  charge  made  against  him.  But  if  it 
be  desired  by  him,  or  by  his  counsel,  the  clerk  in 
the  first  instance  reads  the  indictment  aloud  in 
open  court — the  same  being  a  weU-prepared  syUo- 
gistie  statement  of  the  facts,  which  the  prosecutor 
is  prepared  to  prove.  He  is  then  called  upon  to 
state  his  objections  to  the  relevancy,  and  to  have 
such  relevancy  disposed  of  by  the  court,  before 
being  caUed  on  to  plead  to  the  fact.  If  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  is  in  favour  of  the  objection, 
the  prosecution  for  the  time  fails,  and  the  prisoner 
is  sent  back  to  jail,  to  abide  another  indictment, 
unless  the  prosecutor  chooses  to  abandon  the  case 
against  him  altogether.  See  Indictment,  Vekdict, 
Defence. 

C A'LLIN GER,  one  of  the  hill-forts  of  Bundelound 
(q.  v.),  elevated  about  700  feet  above  the  adjacent 
plain,  and  separated  from  a  neighbouring  range  of 
mountains  by  a  ravine  of  1200  yards  in  width.  It 
is  in  lat.  25°  N.,  and  long.  80°  32'  E.,  being  112  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  Allahabad.  From  its  position 
and  size,  C.  must  at  one  time  have  been  a  place  of 
great  strength.  It  was  stormed  by  the  British  in 
1812.  At  the  south-east  base  of  the  rock  stands  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  which,  though  it  is  now 
much  decayed,  yet  bears  testimony  to  its  ancient 
extent  and  grandeur.  The  looaUty  is  famous  for  its 
excavated  temples  of  Siva. 

CALLIO'NYMUS.  See  Deagonet. 
CALLI'OPE  (l  e.,  the  sweet-voiced)  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancients,  the  first  of  the  Muses  (q.  v.), 
and  presided  over  epic  poetry,  or  over  poetry  in 
general.  She  was  said  to  be  the  mother  of  Orpheus, 
of  the  Sirens,  &c.  She  was  usually  represented  with 
a  style  and  wax  tablets. 

CA'LLIPERS,  a  kind  of  compasses  with  curved 
legs,  used  by  turners  and  other  workmen  for  measur- 
ing the  diameters  of  cylindrical,  spherical,  and  other 
curved  work.  The  C.  are  laid  over  the  work,  and 
opened  or  closed  until  both  points  just  touch  the 
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periphery;  then  the  0.  are  laid  upon  a  rule,  and 
the  extent  of  their  opening  measured,  or  the  size  is 
compared  with  a  pattern. 

OALLI'STHENES,  of  Olynthua,  was  the  son 
of  Hero,  a  couain  of  Aristotle.  0.  was  born  about 
360  B.C. ;  he  was  educated  by  Aristotle  along  with 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  natural  and  political  history,  and  accom- 
panied Alexander  the  Great  in  his  expedition  to 
India,  He  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  courtiers 
and  royal  favourites,  and  of  Alexander  himself, 
who  was  displeased  by  his  remonstrating  against 
his  intended  assumption  of  divine  honours,  and  in 
general  by  his  bold,  indiscreet,  outspeaking  ways  ; 
and  he  was  put  to  death  on  a  pretended  charge  of 
treason,  328  B.  c.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  his 
historic  works  remain,  and  these  are  not  valuable. 
The  History  of  Alexander  ascribed  to  him,  of  which 
there  are  several  MSS.  in  the  Paris  Library,  is 
evidently  a  production  of  the  7th  c,  and  rather  a, 
romance  than  a  history. 

CA'LLITHRIX.    See  Sagottiit. 

OA'LLITRIS.    See  Sanbasach. 

CALLO'SITIBS.    See  Cokns. 

OALLOT,  Jacqtjib,  one  pf  the  most  eminent 
artists  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Nancy,  1592.  Pro- 
ceeding to  Rome,  he  commenced  drawing  and  engrav- 
ing imder  Thomassin  in  his  eighteenwi  year.  He 
next  went  to  Florence,  where,  by  numerous  spirited 
etchings,  he  gained  great  fame,  and  engraved  for 
Cosmo  II.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  a  series  of 
plates  of  court-festivals,  &o.  When  his  patron 
died  (1621),  0.  returned  to  his  native  place,  ^ud 
increased  his  reputation  by  a  copious  series  of 
etchings,  including  six  plates  of  the  siege  of  Breda. 
By  order  of  Louis  XIII.,  who  invited  0.  to  Paris, 
etchings  of  the  sieges  of  Rochelle  and  the  lie  RhS 
were  executed ;  but  C.  refused  to  commemorate  by 
art  the  capture  of  his  native  town,  and,  decUning  the 
pension  offered  by  the  king,  returned  to  Nancy, 
where  he  died,  1635.  His  activity  as  an  artist  was 
marveUoua.  Of  his  engravings,  1800  are  still  pre- 
served at  Dresden.  As  helps  to  a  vivid  conception 
of  the  manners,  conditions  of  life,  events,  &p.,  in 
the  17th  0.,  they  are  invaluable.  C.'s  'Misferes 
de  la  Guerre,'  a  series  of  18  plates,  are  especially 
celebrated. 

CALLU'NA.    See  Heath. 

CA'LLUS.  This  term  was  employed  in  old 
surgical  works,  and  is  still  used  popularly,  to  indicate 
the  exuded  material  by  which  fractures  of  bones  are 
consolidated  together.  If  the  broken  ends  are  accu- 
rately adjusted  to  each  other,  there  is  no  projection 
of  C,  but  merely  a  slight  deposition  of  it  between 
the  two  surfaces ;  it,  however,  the  adjustment  is  not 
accurate,  the  C.  is  effused  in  such  quantity  as  to  fill 
up  any  interspaces  that  may  exist,  and  as  often  to 
form  a  considerable  hard  swelling;  round  the  seat 
'  of  the  fracture ;  any  excess  is,  however,  usually 
absorbed  during  the  last  stage  of  the  repair  of  a 
fracture.  When  the  broken  ends  are  allowed  to 
move  upon  each  other — which,  of  course,  should 
be  always  prevented,  if  possible — a  ferule  of  new 
bone,  encircling  both  fragments  for  some  little  dis- 
tance, so  as  to  splice  them  together,  till  they  are 
united  by  a  pemw.nent  C,  is  formed ;  this  is  termed 
a  provisional  callus. 

'  CALMET,  AuGtJBTlNE,  an  exegetical  and  histori- 
cal writer,  and  learned  Benedictine,  was  bom  at 
Mesnil-la-Horgue,  near  Commercy,  February  26, 
1672,  and,  in  1689,  entered  the  order  of  Benedictines. 
In  1698,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  philosophy 
and  theology  in  the  Abbey  Moyen-Moutier  ;  in 
1704,  sub-prior  of  a  convent  of  learned  moiiks  at 


Mlinster,  in  Alsace;  and  in  1706  he  went  to  Paris,  to 
superintend  the  pubHcation  of  his  Commentary  on  the 
JSme.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  prior  at  Lay- 
(1715),  Abbot  of  St  Leopold  (1718),  Abbot  of  Senones 
in  Lorraine  (1728),  and  died  at  Paris,  October 
25,  1757.  His  exegetical  writings  have  been  com- 
mended and  studied  with  advantage  by  both  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  Commentary  on  the 
Bible  (23  vols.,  Paris,  1707—1716),  though  marked 
by  the  author's  deficient  knowledge  of  the  oriental 
languages,  contains  valuable  researches  in  biblical 
antiquities.  C.'s  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary 
oftheBible  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1722—1728)  was  translated 
into  English,  German,  and  other  languages,  and  has 
passed  mrough  many  editions.  His  other  works — a 
History  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  Jews  (1718),  and  a 
Universal  History  (1735— 1771)— are  mere  compila- 
tions ;  but  his  History  of  Lorraine  is  founded  on 
original  researches.  Solid  criticism  and  vigorous 
intellect  are  wanting  in  all  his  works. 

CALMS,  or  CALM  LATITUDES,  are  those 
parts  of  the  ocean,  near  the  equator,  which  are  subject 
to  tot4  absence  of  wind  for  long  periods  together. 
The  part  of  the  ocean  where  C.  are  most  looked  for, 
is  between  the  region  of  the  trade- winds  and  that 
of  the  variable  winds.  See  Winds.  It  is  almost  as 
much  dreaded  by  seamen  as  a  region  of  storms,  for 
the  ship  is  unnavigable ;  and  during  a  calm  of  many 
weeks,  foftd  and  water  may  be  nearly  exhausted,  at 
a  point  too  far  from  land  for  boats  to  reach  it. 
Wliere  a  cahn  occurs  unexpectedly,  it  is  likely  to 
be  followed  by  violent  storms. 

CA'LMUCKS.    See  Kalmitcks. 

CALNB,  a  parUamentary  borough  and  ancient 
town  of  Wiltshire,  on  the  river  Marden,  31  miles 
north-north-west  of  Salisbury.  It  lies  in  one  of 
the  many  valleys  in  the  chalk  escarpment  of  this 
part  of  England,  with  the  plateau  of  the  Marl- 
borough Downs  and  Salisbury  Plain  on  the  east 
and  south.  It  consists  of  several  streets,  and  the 
houses,  which  of  late  have  been  greatly  improved,  are 
chiefly  built  of  stone.  The  manufacture  of  wooDens, 
formerly  carried  on,  has  become  quite  extinct ;  but 
tljere  is  a  flax  factory  at  which  a  considerable 
number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  are  employed. 
There  is  also  a  weekly  corn-market.  Population 
of  the  town  in  1851,  5117.  The  parliamentary 
borough,  formerly  returning  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, out  now  only  one,  includes  part  of  Blackland 
and  Calstpne.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been 
found  here.  The  West-Saxon  kings  had  a  palace  at 
Calne,  but  no  traces  of  it  now  remain.  At  a  synod 
held  here  by  St  Dun^tan  in  977,  relative  to  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  floor  of  the  room  in 
which  the  synod  sat  gave  way,  precipitating  all  to 
the  ground  but  St  Dunstan,  who  presided.  On  an 
almost  perpendicular  declivity  3  mUes  east  of  C.  is 
the  figure  of  a  Jiorse,  157  feet  long,  in  a  spirited 
attitude.  It  was  cut  out  in  white  chalky  ground 
in  1780  by  Dr  AUsopp,  and  is  visible  50  miles  off. 
Dr  Priestley  resided  at  C.  1770— 17S0. 

CALO'EE.    See  Boehmbbia. 

CALOMARDE,  Don  Feancisco  Tadeo,  Count, 
a  Spanish  statesman,  was  born  in  1775  at  ViUel, 
ia  Aragon.  He  studied  at  Saragossa,  where  he' 
passed  as  an  advocate.  After  the  expijlsion  of  the 
French,  aijid  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1814, 
C.  was  among  the  first  to  hurry  to  Aragon,  and  do 
homage  to  him  as  an  absolute  monarch.  As  a 
reward  of  his  obsequidus  celerity,  he  obtained  the 
highest  office  in  the  Secretaria  General  de  Indias, 
but  lost  it  on  account  of  accepting  a  bribe.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  constitution  in  1820,  he  unsuccess- 
fully courted  the  favour  of  the  Liberals ;  but  when 
the  French  army  in  1823  enabled  the  king  once 
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more  to  rule  despotically,  G.  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  C&mara  del  Heal  Patronato,  one  of  tlie 
most  influential  offices  in  the  kingdom.  Not  long 
after,  the  king  made  him  Minister  of  Justice.  While 
he  held  this  function,  he  persecuted  the  Liberals 
with  cold-blooded  savageness,  recalled  the  Jesuits, 
reopened  the  monastei'ies,  and  closed  the  univer- 
sities. He  also  secretly  favoured  the  party  of  Don 
Carlos ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  treating  any 
unseasonable  outbreak  with  a  strictness  bordering 
on  cruelty)  he  preserved  himself  from  the  suspicion 
of  being  implicated  in  their  schemes.  In  1833,  when 
Ferdinand  was  supposed  to  be  on  his  death-bed,  he 
was  prevailed  on  by  C.  to  reintroduce  the  Salic 
Law,  by  which  Christina  was  excluded  from  the 
throne^  and  Don  Carlos,  the  favourite  of  the  Abso- 
lutists, appointed  his  successor.  This  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  nation;  and  Ferdinand  recovering, 
aboUshed  the  law.  To  avoid  imprisonment,  C.  fled 
to  France.    He  died  at  Toulouse  in  1842. 

CA'LOMEL  is  the  popular  name  given  to  one  of 
the  compounds  of  mercury  (Hg)  and  chlorine  (CI), 
and  known  to  scientific  chemists  as  the  subohloride 
of  mercury  (Hg^Cl).  It  is  prepared  by  taking  two 
equal  portions  of  mercury,  dissolving  one  portion 
in  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (SOj),  which 
forms  siilphate  of  mercury  (HgOSOj),  thereafter 
adding  the  second  part  of  the  metal,  and  triturating 
the  whole  in  a  mortar  tUl  the  metal  becomes  incor- 
porated with  the  sulphate  of  mercury.  This  mixtm'e 
is  then  added  to  one-half  its  weight  of  common  salt 
(NaCl),  and  heated  in  a  retort,  when  C.  sublimes, 
and  condenses  in  the  cool  part  of  the  receiver, 
as  a  fine  white  powder.  A  minute  portion  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  which  accompanies  it,  is  removed 
by  washing  with  water.  0.  is,  very  dense."  It  is 
not  soluble  in  water,  and  sparingly  so  in  acids.  It 
turns  black  on  the  addition  of  lime-water,  potash, 
soda,  or  ammonia ;  and  when  heated  in  an  iron  spoon, 
or  on  a  knife,  it  does  not  char,  but  rises  in  vapour, 
subhmes  imaltered,  and  readily  condenses  again 
on  any  cool ,  surface  held  near  it.  Altiiough  C.  has 
been  more  used  in  British  practice  than  any  other 
preparation  of  mercury,  it  is  not  known  to  have 
been  employed  before  the  17th  century.  Its  medi- 
cinal virtues  wiU  be  treated  of  with  the  other 
mercurials.    See  Mercury. 

CALONNB,  Charles  Alexandre  de,  Controller 
General  of  Finance  in  France  imder  Louis  XVI., 
was  bom,  January  20,  1734,  at  Douay.  Possessing 
superior  abilities,  he  studied  law,  and  having  filled 
successively  various  offices,  was' made,  in  1783,  Con- 
troller General  of  the  Treasury.  In  this  capacity 
he  soon  gained  favour  among  the  courtiers,  who  had 
complained  of  the  parsimony  of  Turgot  and  Necker. 
C,  though  he  found  French  finance  in  a  deplorable 
state,  was  determined  not  to  seem  poor,  gave  bril- 
liant entertainments,  paid  off  the  debts  of  his  patron 
the  Coimt  of  Artois,  supplied  the  queen  with  suffi- 
cient pocket-money,  granted  pensions  and  gratuities 
to  his  supporters  and  favourites,  paid  off  arrears, 
and  purchased  the  residences  of  St  Cloud  and  Eam- 
bouillet !  His  means  of  raising  money  were  perfectly 
simple— ^he  borrowed,  anticipated,  issued  chancery- 
edicts,  and  prolonged  and  augmented  extraordinary 
taxations  in  a  style  never  known  before.  TheparHa- 
ment  resisted  these  measures,  but  C,  backed  by  royal 
authority,  carried  them  into  execution.  The  crisis 
necessarily  arrived ;  and  in  1786,  when  the  people 
could  bear  the  extraordinary  taxation  no  longer, 
C.  advised  the  king  to  convoke  the  Assembly  of 
the  Notables,  and  proposed  to  abolish  the  privileges 
(exemption  from  taxes)  of  the  noble  and  wealthy, 
to  take  the  duty  off  salt,  to  abolish  socage  (feudal  or 
compulsory  service  to  the  lord  of  the  manor),  and 


to  distribute  the  burden  of  taxation  more  equally. 
The  people  and  the  aristocracy  demanded  a  con- 
vocation of  the  States  General,  instead  of,  the 
Assembly  of  the  Notables  ;  but"C.  boldly  proceeded 
with  his  plan,  opened  the  Assembly,  of  the  Notables, 
February  2,  1787,  and  in  a  pleasant  and  florid 
oration,  described  the  general  prosperity  of  French 
industry  and  commerce,  and  brought  his  speech  to  a 
climax  by  confessing  that  the  annual  deficit  of  the 
treasury  had  risen  to  115  millions  of  francs,  and  that 
during  the  time  from  1776  to  1786,  the  government 
had  borrowed  no  less,  a  siun  than  about  1250  millions ! 
The  Notables,  instead  of  proceeding  with  C.'s 
plan  of  reorganisation,  demanded  from  him  a  state- 
ment of  accounts.  Not  being  able  to  give  this 
satisfactorily,  he  was  stripped  of  his  dignities,  and 
banished  to  Lorraine.  After  this,  C.  resided  chiefly 
in  England,  until  in  1802  he  obtained  from  Bona- 
parte permission  to  return  to  France,  where  he 
died,  in  very  embarrassed  circmnstances,  October 
30,  1802. 

CALOPHY'LLUM  (Gr.  beautiful  leaf),  a  genus 
of  trees  of  the  natural  order  Gultiferm  (q.  v.),  natives 
of  warm  climates.  Some  of  the  species  yield  valu- 
able timber,  as  G.  angiistifolium,  the  PiNBY  Tree, 
which  grows  at  Penang,  and  in  the  islands  to  the 
eastward  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  furnishes  the 
beautiful  straight  spars  called  Peon.  The  resinous 
products  of  some  species  are  valuable,  and  among 
them  are  some  of  the  substances  known  by  the 
name  of  Tacamahaca  (q.  v.).  G.  Jnophyllum,  which 
yields  true  East  Indian  Tacamahaca,  is  a  very  large 
and  beautiful  umbrageous  tree,  often  planted  for'  its 
shade  and  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  which  are 
white  and  in  loose  axillary  racemes.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  timber-trees  of  the  South  Sea  islands. 
The  timber  resembles  mahogany,  being  of  equally 
close  texture,  although  of  lighter  colour,  and  very 
durable.  The  leaves  are  oblong  and  obtuse  ;  the 
fruit — which  in  all  this  genus  is  a  globose  drupe  or 
stone  fruit — ^is  about  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  and  a 
fixed  oil  is  expressed  from  its  kernel,  which  is  used 
for  lamps,  &c.  A  similar  oil  is  expressed  from  the 
seed  of  C.  Gaiaba,  the  Calaba  Tree  of  the  West 
Indies,  which  also  has  white  sweet-scented  flowers, 
and  of  which  the  timber  is  used  for  various  purposes, 
particularly  for  staves  and  cask-headings. 

CALO'RIC,  a  term  for  Heat  (q.  v.). 

CALORIC  ENGINE.  This  is  a  new  name  given 
by  Captain  Ericsson  to  his  latest  and  most  improved 
air-mgine.  There  seems  no  reason  for  this  change 
of  name,  unless  it  were  meant  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  previously  well-known,  though  hitherto  unsuc- 
cessful air-engines  of  the  Messrs  StirHng,  with  which 
it  is  nevertheless  identical  in  principle,  although 
somewhat  modified  in  form. 

Air-engines,  in  their  principal  working-parts,  are 
very  similar  to  the  ordinary  steam-engine,  the  power, 
which  is  derived  from  air  expanded  by  heat,  being 
communicated  to  a  piston  working  in  a  cylinder, 
and  thence  by  piston-rod  and  connecting-rod  to  the 
crank  and  main  shaft.  In  the  earlier  air-engines  by 
Sir  George  Cayley  and  others,  the  air  had  its  tem- 
perature raised  to  500°  or  600°  by  passing  it  through 
a  heated  chamber ;  and  after  having  onee  acted  on 
the  piston,  it  was  allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmo- 
sphere, carrying  along  with  it  a  large  portion  of :  its 
heat,  which  was  thi\s  wasted. 

The  distinctive  principle  of  the  Messrs  Stirling's 
air-engine,  as  of  the  later  C.  E.,  consists  in  saving 
the  greater  part  of  this  waste  heat,  and  using  it 
again  and  again  in  the  working  of  the  engine,  so 
as  greatly  to  economise  the  expenditure  of  fuel. 
This  frequent  use  of  the  same  heat  is  effected  by 
means  of  an  '  economising  process '  or  '  regenerator,' 
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consisting  of  a  chamber  or  chambers  filled  with 
metallic  sieves  of  wire-gauze,  or  minutely  divided 
metallic  passages,  throu^  which  the  hot  air  is  made 
to  pass  outwards  from  the  cylinder,  after  having 
performed  its  work  on  the  working-piston  of  the 
engine,  leaving  a  great  part  of  its  heat  in  the  sieves 
or  narrow  passages,  to  be  given  out  by  them  again 
to  the  returning  air,  which  is  made  to  pass  in- 
wards thiotigh  the  same  sieves  or  narrow  passages, 
and  by  a  sBght  accession  of  new  heat  from  the 
furnace,  to  produce  another  effective  stroke  of 
the  piston.  By  repeating  this  process  at  each 
stroke  of  the  engine,  it  is  evident  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  go  to 
waste  will  be  used  many  times  over,  and  thus  a 
smaller  amount  of  new  heat  will  require  to  be 
supplied  from  the  heating  furnace  of  the  engine, 
and  a  corresponding  saving  of  fuel  be  effected.  The 
most  ready  and  simple  illustration  of  the  action  of 
the  economiser  is  to  be  found  in  Jeffrey's  Respirator, 
which  is  almost  a  fac-simile  of  one  of  the  forms  of 
economiser  previously  adopted  in  Stirling's  engines. 

This  method  of  extracting  the  he»t  from  air, 
and  recommunicating  it  to  the  same,  or  a  similar 
quantity  of  air,  was  first  discovered  by  the  Rev.  Dr 
Stirling,  now  of  Galston,  Ayrshire,  who  obtained  a 
patent  for  it  in  1816.  After  testing  it  in  various 
working  models,  an  engine  was  built  and  applied  to 
the  piunping  of  water  &om  a  quarry  in  Ayrshire  sp 
early  as  1818,;  but,  from  the  slight  ,constructi,oni 
of.  the  heating  vessel,  which  was  of  boiler-plate,  and 
the  want  of  experience  and  care  in  the  engine- 
keeper,  the  part  exposed  to  the  heat  of,  the  furnace 
became  overheated, ,  and  soon  gave  way,  and  the 
invention  was  for  a  time  abandoned. 

In  working  with  air  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  engine  was  found  to  require  to 
be  of  large  dimensions,  as  compared  to  a  steam- 
engine  of  the  same  power ;  and  in  order  to  obviate 
this  objection,  it  occurred  to  Mr  Jauies  Stirling, 
CE.  (nowof  Edinburgh),  brother  of,  the,  inventor, 
that  by 'Using  air  of  a  higher  density,  mechanically 
compressed,  the  power  might  be  much  increased 
without  materially  increasing  the  size  of  the  engine. 
This  became  the  subject  of  a  second  patent  by  the 
two  brothers  jointly  in  1827 ;,  but  various  defects 
in  this  engine,  wHch  had  not  been  anticipated, 
led  to  its  abandonment  a  second  time.  One  of 
these  defects  arose  from  the  accumulation  of  the 
heat — not  fully  extracted  by  the  sieves  or  small 
passages — in  the  cool  part  of  the  regenerator,  of 
which  the  external  siufaoe  was  not  sufficiently 
large  to  throw  off  the  unreoovered  heat  when  the 
engine  was  working  with .  highly  compressed  air. 
In  order  to  meet  this  defect,  a  powerful  tubular 
refrigerator,  cooled  with  water,  was  designed,  which, 
along  with  several  other  improvements,  were,  after 
being  tested  in  a  small  engine  of  2  horse-power, 
finally  secured  by  patent  by  the  Messrs  Stirhng  in 
1840.  Two  of  wese  improved  engines  were  con- 
structed, one  with  a  cylinder  12  inches  in  diameter, 
and  2  feet  stroke,  which  worked  to  20  horse-power ; 
and  another  with  a  cylinder  16  inches  in  diameter, 
and  4  feet  stroke,  which  was  tested  to  fully  40 
horse-power.  This  latter  engine  did  all  the  work  of 
the  Dundee  Foundry  Company  regularly,  with  a 
saving  of  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  fuel  used  by  the 
steam-engine,  for  upwards  of  three  years,  during 
which  period  they  eniployed  no  other  motor.  At 
the  end  of  this  period,  it  was  laid  aside,  owing 
to  the  failure  of  one  of  the  heating  vessels,  the 
renewal  of  which  would  have  led  to  considerable 
expense  and  loss  of  time. 

Captain  Ericsson,  in  his  late  bold  attempt  to 
introduce  his  C.  E.  in  the  splendid  ship  which 
bore  his  name,  seems   to   have   experienced   the 


same  difficulties  and  disappointments,  and  to  have 
tried  nearly  the  same  remedies  as  the  Messrs 
Stirling.  The  first  working  cylinders  of  the  Erkason 
were  168  inches,  or  14  feet  in  diameter,  with 
a  stroke  of  8  feet,  and  worked  with  air  at  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  This  power  being 
found  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  the  ship, 
he  attempted  to  employ  highly  compressed  air, 
and  reduced  the  size  of  the  worliing  cylinders  to 
72  inches,  or  6  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of 
8  feet,  but  still  without  the  favourable  result  which 
he  expected.  But  although  he  has  been  disappointed 
in  the  great  results  anticipated  for  the  Ericsson, 
air-engines  on  a  small  scale  are  being  extensively 
introduced  in  the  United  States  for  driving  printing, 
presses  and  the  like;  and  it  is  to. be  hoped  that, 
with  a  larger  experience  in  the  use  of  these  engines, 
some  beneficial  result  may  yet  be  obtained  on  a 
greater  scale  from  the  use  of  the  economising  principle, 
of  the  efficacy  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

For  full  accounts  of  these, engines,  see  Minutes  of 
Proceedings,  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  London,  Jime  1845, 
and  May  1853 ;  and  Appleton's  Mechanics'  Magazine, 
New  York,  October  1851,  and  March  and  September 
1853. 

CALORI'MBTER,  a  measurer  of  the  degree  of 
heat(q.  V.)., 

CALO'TROPIS.    See  Mudar. 

CALOTTISTBS  {Le  Sigiment  de  la  Calotte),  a 
society  of  witty  and  satirical  tnen,  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  were  headed  by  two  officers  iri 
the  king's  body-guard,  named  Torsac  and  Aimon. 
Their  name  was  taken  froni'  the  word  calotte  (a 
'  small  cap,'  worn  by  monks  over  the  tonsure),  and 
their  amusement  consisted  in  sendittg  to  any  public 
character  who  had  exposed  himself  to  ridicule,  a 
'patent,'  authorising  him' to  wear  the  calotte,  as  a 
covering  for  the  weak  part  of  his  head.  The  armo- 
rial bearings  of  the  Regiment  de  la  Calotte  consisted 
of  various  symbols  of  folly,  with  the  motto,  '  C'est 
rigner  que  de  savoir  rire.'  When  Torsac,  its  first 
'  generalissimo '  died,  the  society — whicb  occupied  a 
position  of  satirical  hostility  to  the  French  Academy 
— ^drew  up  a  burlesque  funeral  oration,  manufactured 
out  of  the  pompously  eulogistic  phrases  that  the 
academicians  were  in  the  habit  of  using.  As  the 
society  became  audacious,  and  did  not  spare  even 
rpyalty  itself,  it  was  dissolved  by  the  minister 
Fleury.  The  Mimoirespour  servir  d  VHistoire  de  la 
Ctrfote  (Basel,  1725)  is  an  amusing  little  book.  During 
the  Restoration,  the  title  Regime  de  la  Calotte  was 
applied  to  the  priestly  administration  of  affairs. 

CA'LOTYPE  PEO'CBSS  (6r.  kalos,  beautiful, 
typos,  impression),  a  title  comprehending,  a  variety 
of  methods  for  the  production  of  negative  photo- 
graphs on  paper ;  and  so  named  by  the  inventor, 
Mri  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  who  exhibited  the  result  of 
his  experiments  in  the  year  1840.  The  principle 
involved  in  the  C.  P.  depends  on  the  susceptibility 
to  the  action  of  daylight  of  a  surface  chemically 
prepared,  and  the  practice  consists  in  the  prepar- 
ation, and  exposure  in  the  camera,  of  a  sheet  of 
paper,  Jiaving  on  one  surface  an  even  and  finely 
divided  layer  of  iodide  of  silver,  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  an  organic  acid;  the  image  obtained  on  this 
surface  being  subsequently  developed  with  gallo- 
nitrate  of  silver.  It  wiE'  bei  unnecessary  here  to 
describe  the  various  modifications  which  have  been 
introduced  with  the   object  of  imparting   a   high 

degree  of  sensibility  to  the  paper ;    one  process 

'  the  best — will  suffice  to  describe  the  manipulation. 

6ood,EngUsh  paper,  sized  with  gelatine,  should 
be  chosen,  the  foreign  starch-sized '  papers  being 
unsuitable,  on  account. of  the  solutions  sinking  in 
too  deeply,  and  thus  impairing  that  sharpness  of 
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outline  whioh  should  be  possessed  by  a  good  nega- 
tive. The  paper  is  then  floated  on  one  side,  and  for 
a  moment  only,  on  a  solution  of  iodide  of  silver  in 
iodide  of  potassium;  prepared  by  adding  freshly 
precipitated  iodide  of  s&ver  to  a  strong  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  then  dried,  and  plunged 
into  a  dish  containing  distilled  water,  which,  by 
removing  the  soluble  iodide  of  potassium,  precipi- 
tates the  iodide  of  silver  in  an  even  and  finely 
divided  condition  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
paper,  which  iu  this  state  will  keep  good  for  twelve 
mouths.  It  is  now  ready  to  receive  the  sensitive 
coating;  this  operation,  which  is  called  exciting  the 
paper,  is  performed  in  the  following  manner :  Two 
solutions  are  prepared — one,  a  saturated  solution 
of  gaUio  acid  in  cold  distilled  water,  called  solution 
A;  the  other,  a  solution  of  50  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  one  ounce  of  distUled  water,  to  which  one 
dram  of  glacial  acetic  acid  has  been  added;  this 
is  called  solution  B.  The  iodised  paper  obtained 
as  above  is  now  laid  on  a  board  having  a  piece 
of  clean  blotting-paper  on  it  a  little  larger  than 
the  paper  to  be  excited,  and  the  following  solution 
brushed  over  it  with  a  clean  Buckle's  brush — dis- 
tilled water,  1  oz.  ;  solution  A,  15  drops ;  solution 
B,  15  drops.  This  mixture,  prepared  in  a  chemi- 
cally clean  glass  vessel,  should  be  freely  apphed, 
and  the  excess  absorbed  by  clean  blotting-paper. 
The  paper  is  now  ready  for  exposure  in  the  camera, 
and  may  be  at  once  placed  in  the  dark  shde ;  or  a 
stock  may  be  thus  sensitised,  and  preserved  between 
folds  of  blotting-paper  until  required  for  use.  The 
tiTm  of  exposure — ^varying  from  three  minutes  to  a 
quarter  of  an  hour — is  determined  by  the  diameter 
and  focal  length  of  the  lens  employed,  the  aperture 
of  the  diaphragm  or  stop,  and  the  amount  of  light 
prevailing  at  the  time.  The  development  of  the  latent 
image,  an  operation  which,  like  the  preceding,  is  of 
course  conducted  in  a  room  illiiTninated  only  by 
yellow  light,  is  accompHshed  by  applying  freely  and 
uniformly  over  the  whole  surface  solution  A;  and 
when  the  image  begius  to  appear,  applying  a  second 
quantity,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  solution  B  have 
been  previously  added,  to  increase  the  intensity. 
The  whole  operation  of  development  occupies  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  when  the  details  are  fully 
out,  the  picture  should  be  washed  with  water,  and 
fixed,  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  1  part  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  to  4  parts  of  water ;  it  is  then  again 
freely  washed  in  frequent  changes  of  water  during 
several  hours;  it  is  lastly  dried  and  waxed;  when  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  £nished  negative,  from  which 
positive  prints  may  be  obtained,  having  the  hghts 
and  shadows  as  in  nature.  See  Positive  Pkjqtting. 
CALOY'ERS,  a  general  name  for  the  monks  of 
the  Greek  Church.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  two 
Greek  words,  kalos  and  geron,  and  signifies  '  good 
old  men.'  The  C.  follow  the  order  of  St  Basil,  and 
are  divided  into  three  ranks :  the  novices,  called 
Archari;  the  ordinary  professed,  caiXed.  Microchemi; 
and  the  more  perfect,  called  MegalochemL  It  is 
always  from  among  them  that  bishops  and  patriarchs 
are  chosen,  because  they  are  generally  members  of 
the  most  distinguished  famihes  of  the  iipper  and 
middle  classes.  '  The  0.  also  furnish  the  only  learned 
theologians  in  Greece  at  the  present  day.  Their 
monasteries  are  very  numerous.  The  most  cele- 
brated in  Asia  is  that  of  Mount  Sinai,  founded  by 
the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  endowed  with  a  revenue 
of  60,000  crowns.  In  Europe,  Mount  Athos  alone 
has  twenty,  the  inmates  of  which  have  so  great  a 
reputation  for  sanctity,  that  even  the  Turks  seek  an 
interest  in  their  prayers.  The  C.  are  obliged  to 
labour  for  the  benefit  of  their  monastery  as  long  as 
they  continue  in  it.  Their  religious  services  occupy 
an  unnaturally  large  portion  of  their  time,  beginning 
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at  midnight,  and  continuing  at  intervals  until  sunset. 
They  observe  four  Lents ;  the  first,  of  eight  weeks, 
in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord; 
the  second,  of  three  weeks,  in  honour  of  the  holy 
apostles;  the  third,  of  fourteen  days,  va.  commemo- 
ration of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  and  the 
fourth  in  commemoration  of  the  Advent. — There  are 
also  female  C,  or  Greek  nuns,  who  hkewise  foUow 
the  nile  of  St  BasiL 

CA'LPEB,  a  city  of  Bundelcund,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  lat.  26°  7'  N.,  and  long.  79° 
48'  E.  In  1848  it  had  a  population  of  18,714.  It 
is  an  entrepdt  for  the  cotton  of  the  neighbouring 
district.  It  has  manufactures  of  paper,  and  is 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  refined  sugar.  It 
became  British  by  capture  and  cession,  respectively, 
in  1803  and  1806.  It  is  46  nules  to  the  south- 
west of  Cawnpore,  and  is  closely  linked  with  it  in 
the  history  of  the  insurrection  of  1857 — 1858,  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  GwaHor  Contingent. 

CALPENTY'N,  a  long  and  narrow  peninsula  on 
the  west  side  of  Ceylon,  in  lat.  8°  14'  ST.,  and  long. 
79°  5S  E.  The  neck  is  so  low  as  to  be  over- 
flowed during  the  north-east  monsoon,  so  that  it 
is  transformed  into  an  island. 

OALPU'RNIUS.  The  Calpurnia  gens  was,  by  its 
own  account,  one  of  the  oldest  plebeian  elans  in 
Rome ;  but  it  does  not  figure  in  history  till  the  time 
of  the  first  Punic  war.  The  family  names,  in  the 
time  of  the  Republic,  were  Bestia,  Bibulua,  Flamma, 
and  Piso. — Makcus  CAUUENrus  Bibulus  is  known 
as  the  hostile  but  incapable  colleague  of  Csesar 
(q.  V.)  in  the  consulate.  He  was  put  up  by  the 
aristocratic  party,  who  spent  vast  sums  to  carry  the 
election.  He  finally  joined  the  Pompeian  party, 
had  command  of  the  fleet  intended  to  prevent 
Cassar's  passage  to  Greece,  and  died  48  B.C.,  before 
the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium.  Among  the  Roman 
women  of  this  family,  two  are  celebrated — Cal- 
PUBNIA,  the  daughter  of  Calpumius  Piso  (consul 
58  E.  c),  and  the  last  wife  of  Csesar,  who  seems, 
from  the  scanty  notices  of  her  we  possess,  to  have 
been  a  quiet  domestic  woman,  full  of  love  and 
soUoitude  for  her  great  husband ;  and  Calpuekia, 
the  daughter  of  L.  Calpumius  Bestia,  wife  of  P. 
Antistius,  who  kUled  herseM  when  her  husband  was 
murdered  by  order  of  the  younger  Marius,  82  b.  c. 

_  CALTANISE'TTA,  a  fortified  town  of  Sicily, 
situated  on  a  fertile  plain  near  the  Salso,  about  28 
mUes  north-east  of  Girgenti.  It  has  mineral  springs 
and  extensive  sulphur- works.    Pop.  16,563. 

CA'LTHA.    See  Marsh  Mabigold. 

CALTO'NICA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  about  15  miles 
north-west  of  Girgenti  It  has  pretty  extensive 
sulphur- works  and  salt-works.    Pop.  7000. 

CA'LTROP,  CA'LTHROP,  or  CA'LTHORP,  in 

military  warfare,  is 
a  four-pronged  piece 
of  iron,  each  prong 
about  four  inches  in 
length.  When  it  is 
wished  to  check  the 
approach  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  over 
a  plain,  or  of  his 
besiegers  in  the  ditch  • 
of  a  fortification,  cal- 
trops are  sometimes 
thrown  down ;  from 
their  shape,  one  prong 
is  sure  to  stand  up-  „  ,, 

right,  and  may  work  Caltrop, 

terrible  mischief  to  the  enemy's  horses  or  men. 


OALTTIRE-CALVELLO. 


CALITIRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ehone,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
SaOne,  about  three  miles  north-north-east  of  Lyon. 
It  has  three  annual  fairs.    Pop.  5500. 

CALTJ'MBA,  or  COLO'MBO,  very  extensively 
used  in  medicine,  is  the  root  of  Oocculus  palmatus,  a 
herbaceous  plant  of  the  natural  order  Mesmpermacece 
(q.  v.).  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Colombo 
in  Ceylon,  although  the  C.  now  chiefly  in  use  is  the 

E reduce  of  Mozambique.  The  flowers  in  this  genus 
ave  12  sepals  and  petals  m  all,  similar  in  appear- 
ance, and  disposed  in  four  rows.  The  male  and 
female  flowers  are  on  separate  plants.  C.  paVmaMia 
has  nearly  circular  leaves  with  5 — 7  lobes,  on  long 
hairy  foot-stalks,  and  solitary  axillary  racemes  of 
small  green'flowers,  the  racemes  of  the  male  plants 
branching.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe,  or  1-seeded  berry- 
like fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  densely 
clothed  with  long  hairs.  The  stem  is  annual  and 
twining ;  the  root  perennial,  consisting  of  clustered 
spindle-shaped  fleshy  tubers,  with  a  brown  warty 
epidermis,  and  internally  deep  yellow.  The  plant 
is  not  cultivated :  the  root  ia  collected  where  it 
grows  wild  in  dense  forests.  It  is  dug  up  in 
March,  cut  into  slices,  or  short  cylindrical  pieces, 
and  dried  in  the  shade.  In  this  state  it  appears 
in  commerce,  having  a  greenish -yellow  tmt,  a 
very  bitter  taste,  and  a  faint  aromatic  odour. 
Its  bitterness  is  ascribed  to  a  somewhat  narcotic 
principle  called  Oalumbine,  and  to  Berberine,  an 
alkaloid  originally  discovered  in  the  Barberry 
(q.  v.),  which  is  also  present  in  it.  C.  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  useful  stomachics  and  tonics.  It 
is  demulcent,  not  at  all  stimulant,  and  capable  of 
being  employed  in  cases  in  which  almost  every 
other  tonic  would  be  rejected  by  the  stomach.  It 
is  sometimes  given  to  allay  vomiting.  It  has  been 
found  very  useful  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  It  is 
administered  in  the  form  of  powder,  infusion,  or 
tincture.  Similar  properties  seem  to  reside  in  the 
roots  of  the  species  of  Cocculus  generally. — The  very 
poisonous  seed  known  by  the  name  of  CocouLUS 
Indicus  (q.  v.),  belongs  to  a  plant  of  a  different 
but  allied  genus. — The  root  of  Frasera  Walteri  is 
sometimes  fraudulently  substituted  for  C,  and  has 
been  ealled  American  Cailumba  Eoot.  It  does  not 
agree  with  C.  in  its  properties,  but,  besides  its  very 
diOferent  appearance,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
undergoing  no  such  change  of  colour  when  touched 
with  tincture  of  iodine,  as  in  true  C.  Root  is 
produced  by  the  presence  of  starch.    See  Frasera. 

CALUMET,  the  'peace-pipe'  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  is  a  tobacco-pipe  having  a  stem 
of  reed  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  decorated 
with  locks  of  women's  hair  and  feathers,  and  a  large 
bowl  of  polished  marble.  It  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  conclusion  of  treaties,  of  which,  indeed, 
it  may  be  described  as  the  ratifier.    Aiter  a  treaty 


Calumet,  or  Pipe  of  Peace. 

has  been  simied,  the  Indians  fill  the  C.  with  the  best 
tobacco,  and  present  it  to  the  representatives  of  the 
party  with  whom  they  have  been  entering  into 
affiance,  themselves  smoking  out  of  it  afterwards. 
The  presentation  of  it  to  strangers  is  a  mark  of 
hospitality,  and  to  refuse  it  would  be  considered 
an  act  of  hostility. 

CA'LUMNY.      An   ancient  regulation   of   the 


Scotch  law  obliged  litigants  to  give  their  oath  of 
0. — that  is,  they  swore,  either  by  themselves  or  by 
their  counsel,  that  the  facts  alleged  by  them  were 
true,  although  in  practice  this  oath  was  not  usually 
put  unless  one  of  the  parties  required  it  of  his 
adversary.  In  the  modern  practice,  however,  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  this  oath  is  confined  to  actions 
for  divorce,  and  other  consistorial  cases — the  object 
being  to  guard  against  collusion  between  the  husband 
and  wife.    See  Divoecb. 

CALUMNY,  Law  as  to.    See  Libel. 

CALU'SO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  about  11  miles 
south  of  Ivrea,  and  connected  with  Turin  by  railway. 
Pop.  5548. 

CALVADOS,  a  maritime  department  in  the  north- 
west of  France,  bounded  N.  by  the  English  Channel, 
and  E.,  W.,  and  S.  by  the  departments  of  Eure, 
Manche,  and  Ome.  It  is  formed  out  of  a  part  of  the 
old  province  of  Normandy.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Touques,  Ome,  Dives,  Senile,  Dromme,  and  Vire. 
The  coast,  which  has  few  bays  or  inlets,  is  partly 
formed  by  bold  ridges,  and  partly  by  sand-downs, 
cli6fe,  and  reefs.  The  reef  extending  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Ome  and  the  Vire,  called  Calvados, 
after  one  of  the  vessels  in  the  Spanish  Armada 
shipwrecked  here,  and  from  which  the  department 
takes  its  name,  is  vfery  dangerous  to  navigation. 
The  soil  of  the  department  ia  generally  fertile,  espe- 
cially in  the  valleys,  supplying  rich  pasturage  for 
homed  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  swine,  which  consti- 
tute the  principal  wealth  of  Calvados.  The  climate 
is  healthy,  though  changeable.  Iron,  marble,  slate, 
and_coal  are  found.  Tnere  are  various  manufao- 
tin:es,  and  the  coast-fisheries  are  of  some  importance. 
C.  has  an  area  of  2130  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  1856  of  478,397,  and  is  divided  into  six 
arrondissements.    Caen  is  the  capital. 

OALVABRT,  Dionts,  called  also  Diomsio 
Flamminqo,  a  distinguished  painter,  especially  in 
landscape,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1555.  He 
settled  early  at  Bologna,  where  he  opened  a  school, 
and  had  among  his  students  the  celebrated 
Domenichino,  Giudo,  and  Albani,  who  were  after- 
wards, however,  pupils  of  the  Caracci.  Many 
excellent  fractures  by  him  are  still  preserved  at 
Bologna.    He  died  in  1619. 

CA'LVARY,  MouuT,  the  scene  of  our  Saviotu-'s 
oruciflxion,  is  an  eminence  which  lay  at  the  north- 
west, and  just  on  the  outside,  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Jerusalem.  Calvary,  or  Calvaria,  is  a  translation 
into  Latin  of  the  Hebrew  word  Golgotha,  signifying 
a  '  skuU,'  either  because  the  mount  was  a  place  of 
public  execution,  or  because  it  was  shaped  like  a 
human  skull. 

CALVARY,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  is  a 
representation  of  the  various  scenes  of  the  passion 
and  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  either  in  a  chapel,  or 
external  to  the  church,  as  at  St  Jacques  at  Antwerp. 
It  consists  of  three  crosses  with  the  figures  of 
Christ  and  the  thieves,  usually  as  large  as  life, 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  figures,  representing 
the  various  personajges  who  took  part  in  the  cruci- 
fixion. At  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  the  C.  is  a  church  on 
the  top  of  a  bill,  surrounded  by  twelve  sculptured 
stones,  each  marking  an  event  which  took  place  on 
the  journey  of  the  Saviour  to  Mount  Calvary.  The 
approach  to  the  C.  is  called  the  Via  Dolorosa,  each 
of  the  stones  marking  what  is  called  a  station,  at 
which  the  pious  say  a  prayer  in  passing. 

CALVE'LLO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Basili- 
cata,  Naples,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill-slope 
about  13  miles  south  of  Potenza.  It  has  two 
convents.    Pop.  6550. 
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OALVEN'TU'RA  ISLANDS,  off  the  coast  of 
Arracan,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  their  centre  being 
in  lat.  16°  53'  N.,  and  long.  94°  20'  E.  The  group 
consists  of  two  divisions — one  to  the  south-east, 
which  is  composed  of  two  lofty  and  weU-wooded 
islets ;  and  another  to  the  north-west,  which  presents 
seven  bare  rooks,  chiefly  of  fantastic  shapes. 

CA'LVI,  a  seaport  on  the  island  of  Corsica, 
situated  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Gulf  of  Calvi,  about 
38  mUes  ■west-south-west  of  Bastia,  lat.  42°  35'  N., 
long.  8°  43'  B.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  a 
good  port,  with  a  high  light  atlts  entrance,  and 
a  considerable  export  trade.  C.  was  captured  by 
the  English  in  1794,  after  a  siege  of  51  days.  Pop. 
1746. 

CA'LVILLE,  a  kind  of  apple,  of  which  there  are 
numerous  sub-varieties.  The  calviUes  diminish  in 
thickness  from  the  middle  towards  the  calyx, 
where  they  form  a  point ;  they  have  regular  ribs, 
and  a  large  open  seed-chamber;  also  a  pleasant 
smell,  and  are  unctuous  to  the  touch.  They  are 
never  altogether  streaked;  they  have  a  fine  loose 
flesh,  with  a  flavour  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
the  raspberry  or  strawberi-y.  The  White  Winter 
0.  is  in  high  repute  both  as  a  ouhnary  and  dessert 
apple;  it  is  very  extensively  cultivated  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

CALVIN,  John,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
reformers  of  the  16th  c,  was  bom  at  Noyon,  in 
Picardy,  on  the  10th  of  July  1509.  His  father, 
Gerard  Cauvin  or  Calvin,  was  procureur-fiscal  of 
the  district  of  Noyon,  and  secretary  of  the  diocese. 
He  was  .  one  of  six  children — ^f our  sons  and  two 
daughters.  All  the  three  sons  who  survived  were 
bred  ecclesiastics ;  and  the  reformer  himself,  while 
stiU.  only  12  years  of  age,  was  appointed  to  a 
chaplaincy  in  the  cathedral  church  of  ■  Noyon. 
This  he  held  as  a  means  of  support  during  the 
period  of  his  education,  and  even  for  some  short 
time  after  he  had  entered  on  his  reforming  career. 
C.  was  educated  in  circumstances  of  ease,  and  even 
affluence.  The  noble  family  of  Mommor,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  invited  him  to  share  in  the  studies 
of  their  children ;  he  was  in  some  measure  adopted 
by  them ;  and  when  the  family  went  to  Paris,  in 
his  14th  year,  he  accompanied  them,  and  parti- 
cipated in  the  benefits  of  the  higher  instruction 
which  was  there  attainable.  He  was  entered  as  a 
pupil  in  the  College  de  la  Marche,  under  the  regency 
of  Mathurin  Cordier,  better  remembered,  perhaps, 
by  his  Latin  name  of  Corderius.  It  was  under  this 
distinguished  master  that  C.  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  own  wonderful  mastery  of  the  Latin  language. 
During  this  early  period,  he  was  distinguished  by 
the  great  activity  of  his  mental  powers,  and  the 
grave  severity  of  his  manners.  His  companions,  it 
is  said,  surnamed  him  the  '  Accusative.' 

For  awhile,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  study 
of  law.  His  remarkable  talents  seemed  to  promise 
great  success  iu  this  branch  of  study,  and  his  father 
sent  him,  with  the  view  of  prosecuting  it,  to  the 
university  of  Orleans,,  then  adorned  by  Pierre  de 
I'EtoUe,  one  of  the  most  famous  jiirists  of  his  day, 
and  afterwards  president  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 
At  Orleans,  he  continued  the  same  life  of  rigorous 
temperance  and  earnest  studiousness  for  which  he 
was  already  noted.  Beza  says,  that,  after  supping 
moderately,  he  would  spend  half  the  night  in  study, 
and  devote  the  morning  to  meditation  on  what  he 
had  acquired.  His  undue  habits  of  study  seem  to 
have  laid  thus  early  the  foundation  of  the  ill-health 
which  marked  his  later  years.  It  was  wHle  a  law- 
student  in  Orleans  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Scriptures,  and  received  his  first  impulse  to  the 
theological  studies  which  have  made  his  name  so 
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A  relative  of  his  own,  Pierre  Robert 
Ohvetan,  was  there  engaged  in  a  translation  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  this  had  the  effect  of  drawing  C.'s 
attention,  and  awakening  within  him  the  rehgious 
instinct  which  was  soon  to  prove  the  master-principle 
of  his  life.  We  cannot  say  as  yet  that  his  tradition- 
ary opinions  were  unfixed,'  or  that  he  had  embraced 
with  any  decision  the  Protestant  opinions  that  were 
spreading  everywhere ;  but  the  seeds  of  the  new 
faith  were  now  beyond  doubt  sown  in  his  heart,  and 
from  this  time,  although  he  still  continued  for 
awhile  longer  to  pursue  his  legal  studies,  his  main 
interests  appear  to  have  been  rehgious  and  theolo- 
gical. Erom  Orleans  he  went  to  Bourges,  where  he 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  Greek,  under  the  tuition 
of  a  learned  German,  Melchior  Wolmar,  to  the 
influence  of  whose  spiritual  instructions  he  was 
also  greatly  indebted.  He  began  here  to  preach 
the  reformed  doctrines,  and  passed  over  into  the 
ranks  of  Protestantism,  under  the  slow  but  sure 
growth  of  his  new  convictions,  rather  than  under  the 
agitation  of  any  violent  feeling.  Here,  as  every- 
vrnere,  his  life  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of_ 
Luther. 

He  proceeded  to  Paris  in  1533,  which  at  this  date 
had  become  a  centre  of  the  '  new  learning,'  under 
the  teaching  of  Lefevre  and  Farel,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I. 
The  Sorbonne  itself  had  not  escaped  the  infection. 
There  was  a  growing  rehgious  excitement  in  the 
university,  iu  the  court,  and  even  among  the  bishops. 
This,  how:ever,  was  not  to  last.  The  king  was  soon 
Stirred  up  to  take  active  measures  to  queU  this 
rising  spirit ;  and  the  result  was  that  C.  and  others 
were  obhged  to  flee  for  their  hves.  The  story  is 
that  C.  narrowly  escaped,  having  descended  from 
his  window  by  means  of  his  sheets,  and  fled,  under 
the  guise  of  a  vine-dresser,  a  friend  of  his,  in  whose 
clothes  he  concealed  himself.  After  this  he  repaired 
for  a  short  time  to  his  native  place,  resigned  the 
preferment  he '  held  in  the  Roman  Cathoho  church, 
and  for  a  year  or  two  led  a  wandering  life,  sheltered 
in  various  places.  We  find  him  at  Saintonge ;  at 
Nerac,  the  residence  of  the  queen  of  Navarre ;  at 
AngoulSme,  with  his  friend  Louis  TiUet ;  then  for  a 
brief  while  at  Paris  again,  strangely  enough  expecting 
a  meeting  with  Servetus,  who  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  and  confer  with  him.  Persecution  against  the 
Protestants  at  this  time  raged  so  hotly,  that  C.  was 
no  longer  safe  in  France  ;  and  he  betook  himself  to 
Basel,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  prepared  the 
first  edition  of  the  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Beligion, 
and  whence  he  certainly  issued,  in  the  year  1535,  the 
famous  preface  addressed  to  Francis  I.  The  concen- 
trated vigour  of  this  address,  it^  intensity  of  feeling, 
rising  ,  into  indignant  remonstrance,  and  at  times 
a  pathetic  and  powerful  eloquence,  make  it  one  of 
the  most  memorable  documents  in  connection  with 
the  Reformation.  It  is  throughout  a  noble  defence 
of  the  righteous  character  of  the  reformed  doctrines, 
and  their  support  alike  in  Scripture  and  in  history. 
The  energetic  decisiveness  and  moral  zeal  of  the 
future  teacher  and  legislator  of  Geneva,  speak  in 
every  page  of  it.  After  completing  this  great  service 
to  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  ne  made  a  short 
visit  to  Italy,  to  Eenge,  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara. 
Finally,'  he  revisited  his  native  town;  sold  the 
paternal  estate,  which  had  devolved  to  him  on  the 
death  of  his  eldest  brother;  and  bidding  it  adieu, 
set  out  in  company  with  his  younger  brother  and 
sister,  on  his  way  to  Strasburg.  The  direct  road 
being  rendered  dangerous  by  the  armies  of  Charles  V., 
which  had  penetrated  into  France,  he  sought  a 
circuitous  route  through  Savoy  and  Geneva.  ■ 

The  result  of  this  journey  was  memorable  for  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation.     Arrived  in  Geneva,  he 
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met  there  hie  friend,  Louia  Tillet;  who  commvmioated 
the  fact  of  his  arrival  to  Farel,  then  in  the  very 
midst  of  his  struagle  to  promote  the  Eeformation  in 
the  city  and  heigSbourhood.'  Farel  hastened  to  pee 
him,  and  urge  upon  him  the  duty  of  remaining 
■where  he  was,  and  undertaking  hia  share  of  the 
■work  of  God,  under  the  burden  of  ■which  he  ■was 
like  to  fail.  0.  did  not  at  first  respond  to  the 
call.  He  ■was  given,  he  himself  says,  to  hia  '_  o^wn 
intense  thoughts  and  private  studies.'  He  -wished 
to  deVote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  reformed 
churches '  generally,  rather  than  to  the  care  of.  any 
partioiilaT  church.  A  life  of  intellectual  and  theo- 
logical labour  -was  that  ■which  at  that  time  ■was  most 
congenial  to  him.  By  some  strange  insight,  ho^wever, 
Farel  penetrated  to  the  higher'  fitness  of  the  young 
stranger  ■who  stood  before  him,  and  he  ventured,  in 
the  spirit  of  that  daring  enthusiasm  ■which  charao^terr 
ised  hini,  to  lay  the  curse  of  God  upon  him  and  his 
studies  if  i  he  refused  his  aid  to  the  church  of  Geneva 
in  her  time  of  need.  This  seemed  to  C.  a  divine 
menace.  '  It  ■was,'  he  said,  '  as  if  God  had  seized 
me  by  hia  a-wful  hand  from  heaven.'  He  abandoned 
his  intention  of  pursuing  his  journey,  and  joined 
eagerly  ■with  Fare!  in  the  ■work  of  reformation. 

Such  ■was  the  beginning  of  C.'a  great  career  in 
Geneva.  Ha^ving  entered  iipou  his  task,  he  soon 
infused  an  energy  into  it  -which  clowned  the 
struggling  efforts  of  Farel  ■with  success.  The  hier- 
archical authority  was  already  overturned  before 
hia  arrival ;'  the  citizens  had'  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence against  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whose  alliance 
with  the  corrupt  episcopate,  which  was  the  direct 
governing  influence  m  the  place,  had  called  forth  the 
patriotic  as  weU  as  the  religious  feelings 'of 'the 
people.  The  magistrates  and  people  eagerly  joined 
with  the  refbrmers  in  the  first  heat  of  their  freedom 
and  zeal.  A  Protestant  Confession  of  'Faith  was 
drawn  out,  approved  of  by  the  Council  of  Two 
Hundred,  the  largest  ■  governing  board  of  the  city, 
and  then  proclaimed  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St 
Peter's  as  binding  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens. 
Great  and  marvellous  changes  were  wrought  in  a 
short  time  upon  the  manners  of  the  people ;  where 
,  licence  and  frivoUty  had  reigned,  a  strict  moral 
severity  began  to  characterise  the  whole  aspect  of 
society:  The  strain,  however,  was  too  sudden  and 
too  extreme.  A  spirit  of  rebelhon  to  the  rule  of  the 
reformers  broke  forth ;  they  refused  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  a  party  animated  by  a  more  easy  and 
liberal  spirit  than  themselves,  and  kno^wm  in  the 
history  of  Geneva  under  the  nickname  of  Libertines ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  they  were  both 
expelled  from  the  city  after  less  than  two  years' 
residence.  ' 

C.  retreated  to  Strasburg,  where  he  had  meant  to 
go  when  arrested  in  his  .course  at  Geneva.  Here 
he  settled,  and  devoted  himself  to  theological  study, 
and  especially  to  his  critical  labours  on  the  New 
Te8ta.ment.  Here,  also,  in  October  1539,  he  married 
the  ■widow  of  a  converted  Anabaptist.  The  marriage 
app^rs  to  have  proved  a  happy  one,  although  mot 
of  long  duration. 

'  The  Genevans  found;  after  a  short  time,  that  they 
could  not  well  -get  on  Trathout  Calvin.  His  rule 
might  be  rigid;  but  an  authority,  even  such  as  his, 
which  inight  gall  from  its  severity,  was  better  than 
no  settled  authority  at  all ;  and  the  Libertine  party 
seem  to  have  been  unable  to  construct  any  efficient 
and  beneficent  form  of  government.  Accordingly, 
they  in^vited  C.  to  return ;  and  after  some  delay'  on 
his  part,  in  order  to  test  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  acting,  he  acceded  to  their  invitation,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1541,  after  three  years'  absence, 
once  more  made  his  entry  into  Geneva. 

Now,  at  length,  he  succeeded  in  establishing'his 


plan  of  church-government,  in.  all  its  forma  and 
details.  By  his  College  of  Pastors  and  Doctors,  and 
his  Consistorial  Court  of  Discipline,  he  founded  a 
theocracy,  with  himself  at  •■  the  head  of  it,  which 
aimed  ■virtually  to  direct  all  the  aflairs  of  the  city, 
and  to  control  and  modify  both  the  social  and 
individual  life  of  the  citizens.  '  Not  without  a 
struggle,  it  may  be  supposed,  did  he  succeed  in  his 
great  autdcrjitia  scheme.  The  Libertines,  although 
dishonoured  by  their  ineffectual  attempts  to  piain- 
taiu  order  in  the  city,  and  uphold  its  rights  and 
dignity,  stiU,  remained  a  strong  party,  wEoh  was 
even  augmented,  after  C.'s  return,  by  men  such  as 
A-my  Perrin,  who  had  strongly  concurred  in  the 
invitation  to  C,  but  who  were  afterwards  alien- 
ated from  him  by  the  high  and  arbitrary  hand  ■with 
which  he  pursued  his  designs,  as  well  as  by  their 
o^wn  schemes  of  ambition.  The  struggle  -with  this 
party '  lasted  -with  various  fortune  lor  no  less  a 
period  than  fifteen  years,  and  was  only  terminated 
in  1555,  after  a  soniewhat  ridiculous  (Jmeitte  in  the 
streets.  Amy  Perria  and  others,  driven  from  the 
city,  were  executed  in  effigy';  and  the  reformer's 
authority  from  this  date'cohfiimed  into  an  absolute 
supremacy. 

During  the  period  o;f  this  long  struggle  -with  the 
Libertines,  C.  had  maiiy  other  disputes,  in  which  he 
conducted  himself  -with  no  less  heartiness  and  zeal. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  were  his  controversies 
-with  Sebastian  Castellio,  Jerome  Bolsec,  and  abpve 
all,  Michael  Servetus. 

C. '  had  ^become  acquainted  with  Castellio  at 
Strasburg.  They  entertained  at  first  a  warm  friend- 
ship for  each-  other,  and  C.  shewed  great  zeal  in 
assisting  GasteUiot  whose  poverty  and  learning 
had  attracted  his  aympathy.  When  he  returned 
to  Geneva, '  he  in-rited  Castellio  to  join  him  there, 
and. procured  for  him  the  title  of  Regent  or  Tutor 
in  the  gytoHasium  of  the  -  city.  There  was  little 
similarity,  however,  in  the i. characters  of  the  two 
men,  and' the  diversity  of  their  tastes  and  -views 
soon  became  apparent.  The  learning  of  Castellio 
was  intensely  humanitio ;  a  classical  spirit  and  a 
somewhat  arbi-trary  opinionativeness  moulded  all 
his  studies ;  and  as  soon  as  he  began  to  apply  himself 
to  theology,  he  came  into  conflict  with  -  Calvin. 
In  a  letter  to  Farel  in' 1542,  we  find  C.  speaking  of 
the  freaks  of  'our  friend  Sebastian,  which  may  both 
raise  your  bile  and  your  laughter  at  the  same  time.' 
These  freaks  relate  to  CasteUio's  notions  of  Scrip- 
tural translation,'and  his  refusal  of  C.'s  offer  to  re^viae 
the  version  which  he  had  made  of  certain  parts  of 
Scripture.  Then,  two  years  later,  when  Castellio 
desired  to  enter  into  the  ministry,  C.  dissuaded  the 
council .  from  accepting  him,  on  account  of  some 
peculiar  opinions  which  he  held.  These  were  certain 
rationalistic  ■views  as  to  the  authenticity  and  char- 
acter of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  descent  of  Christ 
into  hell,'  and  also  about  election.  After  this, 
Castellio  left  Geneva  for  awhile,  but  soon  return- 
ing, he  attacked  the  -views  of  C,  openly.  After  a 
■violent  scene  in  church,  \vhich  is  painted  in  C.'s 
letters  •  very  stronglyj  he  was  forced  to  leave .  the 
city.  The  two  old  Mends,  now 'declared  enemies, 
did  not  spare  each  other  henceforth;  The  fate  of 
Servetus  drew  forth  an  anonymous  publication, 
attacking  ■with. keen  logic  and  covert  and  ingenious 
sarcasm  the  Genevan  doctrines.  This  publication 
was  'attributed  by  both  C.  and  Beza  to  Castellio, 
and  they  repUed  to  him  in  no  measured  terms, 
stigmatising  bi-m  as  a  '  deceiver  and  vessel  of  Satan.' 
One  fact  really  disgraceful  to  C.  in  the  controversy 
deserves  not  to  be  passed  over.  Sunk  in  great 
poverty,  CaateUio  was  obliged,  in  his  old  age,  to 
gather  sticks  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehine  at  Basel,  as 
a  means  of  support.    C.  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse 
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him  of  stealing  tlie  sticks.  Such  polemical  tnicu- 
lence  may  weU  make  us  turn  away  m  disgust  and 
indignation. 

The  controversy  with  Bolseo  belongs  to  a  later 
period.  Jerome  Bolsec  was  originally  a  Carmelite 
monk,  but  he  had  thrown  aside  the  habit,  and 
betaken  himself  to  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Geneva.  He  was  led  to  attack  C.'s  doctrine  of 
predestination.  As  soon  as  C.  heard  of  this,  he 
led  him  to  understand  that  he  was  not  at  liberty 
to  question  the  Genevan  doctrine.  He  and  the 
other  clergy  dealt  with  him  ;  but  after  repeated 
disputations  Bolseo  was  found  incorrigible,  and  was 
sentenced  to  banishment  from  the  city.  Cast  out 
of  the  theocratic  community,  he  ultimately  rejoined 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  and  revenged  himself 
in  a  somewhat  mean  way  against  C.  by  writing  his 
life  in  a  spirit  of  detraction  and  slander. 

Of  all  these  contests,  however,  the  most  memor- 
able is  that  with  Servetus.  A  melancholy  interest 
encircles  the  name  of  this  great  heretic,  which  the 
criminal  tragedy  of  his  death  keeps  always  fresh 
and  vivid  iu  the  minds  of  all  who  hate  intolerance, 
and  who  love  truth  rather  than  dogmatism.  The 
character  of  Servetus  himself  has  little  to  do  with 
this  interest.  He  seems  to  have  been  more  of  a 
vain,  restless,  and  enthusiastic  dreamer,  than  of  a 
calm  and  patient  inquirer.  In  his  very  dreams, 
however,  and  the  vague  audacities  of  his  specula- 
tion, there  is  a  kind  of  simpEoity  and  unconscious 
earnestness  that  wins  sympathy.  He  had  entered 
into  various  connections  with  C,  even  from  the 
time  of  his  early  residence  in  Paris ;  particularly, 
he  had  sent  him  variotig  documents  containing  the 
views,  fully  developed  in  his  work  subsequently 
published  under  the  title  of  Hestitutio  Christianismi. 
C.  never  concealed  his  abhorrence  of  these  views; 
and  in  a  letter  to  Farel  as  early  as  1546,  he 
threatens  that  if  Servetus  should  come  to  Geneva, 
he  would  do  what  he  could  to  bring  him  to  condign 
punishment :  Naw,  si  venerit,  modo  valeat  Tnea  autho- 
ritas,  vivum  ecire  nunquam  patiar.  The  history  of 
his  seizure  and  condemnation  at  Vienne  by  the  , 
Catholic  authorities,  and  especially  of  C.'s  share 
in  the  correspondence  which  led  to  his  seizure, 
is  very  complicated  and  obscure.  It  has  been 
maintained  that  C.  was  the  instigator,  through  a 
creature  of  his  own  of  the  name  of  Trie,  of  the 
whole  transaction;  it  w  certain  that  he  forwarded 
to  the  authorities,  through  Trie,  private  documents 
which  Servetus  had  intrusted  to  him,  with  a  view 
to  the  heretic's  identification,  and  as  noaterials  for 
his  condemnation.  Servetus  was  sentenced  to  be 
burned,  but  eflfected  his  escape,  and,  after  several 
months'  wandering,  he  was  found  at  Geneva.  It  was 
his  intention  to  proceed  to  Italy,  where  he  hoped 
his  opinions  might  meet  with  some  degree  of  tolera- 
tion, and  he  arrived  at  Geneva  on  his  way.  This  is 
the  explanation  of  an  event  otherwise  unaccount- 
able. Having  ventured  to  church,  according  to  the 
common  account,  he  was  recognised,  apprehended, 
and  conveyed  to  prison  by  C.'s  order,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  leave  the  city.  The  particulars  of 
his  trial  are  full  of  interest,  but  too  lengthened  to 
be  detailed  here.  It  lasted,  with  various  inter- 
ruptions, for  two  months.  He  attacked  G.  with 
the  most  foul  epithets,  and  C.  retorted  with  a 
virulence  and  foulness  quite  equal  to  his  own.  At 
length,  on  the  26th  of  October  1553,  sentence 
was  passed  upon  Servetus,  condemning  him  to 
death  by  fire.  C.  used  his  influence  to  have  the 
mode  of  death  alleviated,  but  without  success.  On 
the  very  next  morning,  the  sentence  was  put  into 
execLxtion.  On  an  extended  eminence  fet  some 
distance  from  the  city,  Servetus  was  fastened  to  a 
stake  surrounded  by  heaps  of  oak-wood  and  leaves, 
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with  his  condemned  book  and  the  MS.  he  had  sent 
to  C.  attached  to  his  girdle;  and,  amid  his  agonis- 
ing cries,  the  fire  was  kindled,  and  the  wretched 
man  expiated  his  heresy  amidst  the  flames.  What- 
ever apologies  may  be  urged  for  this  memorable 
crime,  it  must  remain  a  mournful  and  scandalous 
blot  on  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  The 
disgrace  of  it  has  particularly  attached  to  C,  and 
with  some  justice,  from  the  special  and  imhappy 
relation  which  he  bore  to  the  whole  transaction; 
but  most  of  the  Eeformers  are  no  less  implicated 
in  it.  The  wise  Buliinger  defended  it,  and  even 
the  gentle  Melancthou  could  only  see  cause  for 
gratitude  in  the  hideous  tragedy. 

After  the  execution  of  Servetus,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Libertines,  two  years  later,  C.'s  power 
in  Geneva  was  firmly  established,  and  he  used  it 
vigorously  and  beneficently  for  the  defence  of  Pro- 
testantism throughout  Europe.  By  the  mediation 
of  Beza,  he  made  his  influence  felt  in  Erance  in  the 
great  struggle  that  was  there  going  on  between  the 
hierarchical  party,  with  the  Guises  at  its  head,  and 
the  Protestants,  led  by  CondS  and  Cohgny.  In 
1561,  his  energies  began  to  fail.  He  had  been  long 
suffering  from  bad  health,  but  his  strength  of  will 
and  buoyancy  of  intellect  sustained  him  amid  all 
his  bodily  weakness.  In  the  year  now  mentioned, 
his  bad  health  greatl/  increased,  and  although 
he  siuTdved  for  more  than  two  years,  he  never 
regained  any  vigour.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  May 
1564. 

Very  different  estimates,  it  may  be  imagined,  have 
been  formed  of  C.'s  character,  according  to  the  point 
of  view  from  which  it  is  contemplated.  None,  how- 
ever, can  dispute  his  iutellectual  greatness,  or  the 
powerful  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
Protestantism.  Stern  in  spirit,  and  unyielding  in 
wiU,  he  is  never  selfish  or  petty  in  his  motives. 
Nowhere  amiable,  he  is  everywhere  strong.  Arbi- 
trary and  cruel  when  it  suits  him,  he  is  yet  heroic 
in  his  aims,  and  beneficent  in  the  scope  of  his 
ambition.  Earnest  from  the  first,  looking  upon  life 
as  a  serious  reality,  his  moral  purpose  is  always 
clear  and  definite — to  live  a  life  of  duty,  to  shape 
circumstances  to  such  divine  ends  as  he  apprehended, 
and,  in  whatever  sphere  he  might  be  placed,  to 
work  out  the  glory  of  God. 

He  rendered  a  double  service  to  Protestantism, 
which,  apart  from  anything  else,  would  have  made 
his  name  illustrious  :  he  systematised  its  doctrine,  and 
he  organised  its  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He  was  at 
once  the  great  theologian  of  the  Reformation,  and 
the  founder  of  a  new  chureh  polity,  which  did  more 
than  all  other  influences  together  to  consolidate  the 
scattered  forces  of  the  Reformation,  and  give  them 
an  enduring  strength.  As  a  religious  teacher,  as  a 
social  legislator,  and  as  a  writer,  especially  of  the 
French  language,  then  in  process  of  formation,  his 
fame  is  second  to  none  iu  his  age,  and  must  always 
conspicuously  adorn  the  history  of  civilisation. 
Among  C.'s  most  important  workis  are :  Christianm 
Beligionis  Institutio  (Basel,  1536) ;  De  Necessitate 
Reformandoi  Ecdesice  (1544) ;  Gommentaires  sur  la 
Concordance  ou  Harmonie  des  Evangelistes  (Gen. 
1561) ;  In  Nomim  Testamentum  Gommentarii  (edited 
by  Tholuck,  in  7  vols.,  HaUe,  1833—1834) ;  In  Libros 
Psalmorum  Gommentarii  (edited  by  Tholuck,  1836) ; 
In  Lihrwm  Geneseos  Gommentarii  (edited  by  Heng- 
stenberg,  1838).  A  coUeotion  of  C.'s  Letters,  com- 
piled from  the  original  MSS.,  and  edited  with 
historical  notes  by  Dr  Jules  Bonnet,  were  translated 
into  English  by  D.  Constable,  2  vols.,  1855—1857. 
The  best  edition  of  C.'s  whole  works  is  that  of 
Amsterdam,  1671,  in  9  vols.  fol.  By  the  'Calvin 
Translation  Society,'  in  Edinburgh,  his  works  have 
been  collected,  translated  into  fiiglisl*,  and  isstied 
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in  51  vola.  8vo,  1843— 1855,  a  series  of  books  pro- 
curable at  a  moderate  price. 

CA'LVINISM  is  the  system  of  religions  doctrine 
associated  with  the  name  of  Calvin,  and  supposed  to 
distinguish  the  chimshes  more  particultmy  called 
the  Reformed,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Lutheran 
and  Anglican  churches.  Calvin's  doctrinal  views 
are  laid  down  at  length  in  his  Institutio  Christiana 
Beligiords,  first  published  in  1536.  It  was  not  till 
many  years  later,  however,  that  the  name  of  C. 
came  to  be  attached  to  a  certain  set  of  doctrinal 
opinions,  and  not  till  the  rise  of  Arminiua  (q.  v.) 
and  the  synod  of  Dort  (q.  v.)  in  1618,  that  these 
opinions  may  be  said  to  have  been  polemically 
marked  off  from  others  with  which  they  are  gene- 
rally contrasted,  and  to  which  they  are  recognised 
as  standing  in  opposition. 

The  difference  of  thought  expressed  in  the 
Arminian  and  Oalvinistio  systems  is  as  old  as 
the  history  of  Christian  doctrine.  In  almost  every 
point,  Augustine  may  be  said  to  have  anticipated 
Calvin;  while  Pelagius  and  the  eastern  divines, 
such  as  Chrysostom,  represented  a  type  of  opinion 
upon  the  whole  consonant  to  that  which  in  more 
modem  times  has  been  opposed  to  Calvinism.  In 
the  Eoman  CathoUo  Church,  since  the  Eeforma- 
tion,  the  same  opposition  of  thought  has  presented 
itself  in  the  famous  contest  of  Jansenism  and 
Jesuitism. 

The  main  point  of  distinction  in  the  two  systems 
or  modes  of  Christian  opinion,  is  as  to  the  operation 
of  divine  grace  in  the  salvation  of  sinners.  In  the 
one  system,  this  operation  is  considered  as  prede- 
termined and  absolute ;  in  the  other,  as  merely 
prescient,  and  in  some  sense  conditioned.  Predesti- 
nation and  Irresistible  Orace  are  the  great  key-notes 
of  C. — its  two  main  points.  Others  were  added  in 
opposition  to  Arminianism — ^viz.,  Original  Sin,  Parti- 
cular Medemption,  and  the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints; 
but  the  first  of  these  is  not  peculiarly  Calvinistic, 
and  the  last  two  are  merely  corollaries  from  the 
doctrines  of  Predestination  and  Grace.  Predestina- 
tion is,  in  fact,  the  one  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the 
system,  as  it  was  of  Augustimanism,  of  which  C.  was 
merely  the  revival.  The  divine  will,  apprehended 
as  decretive  and  predestinating,  is  necessarily  irre- 
sistible in  its  efficacy,  sdeet  in  its  objects,  and 
'persevering  in  its  results.  The  characteristic  of 
C,  therefore,  is  that  it  is  a  speculative  Christian 
system,  springing  from  a  single  great  principle,  carried 
out  rigorously  into  all  its  logical  consequences. 

The  Church  of  England,  in  its  earlier  history, 
was  Calvinistic  in  its  creed,  although  mediieval  and 
Catholic  in  its  ritlial.  Puritanism  was  nothing 
else  than  a  movement  to  red.uce  it  altogether  to  a 
Calvinistic  model.  In  the  re-action  which  followed 
this  movement,  the  Church  of  England,  while  retain- 
ing its  original  articles,  nearly  parted  with  its 
Calvinistic  faith;  and  throilghout  the  18th  c,  its 
chief  divines  are  conspicuously  Arminian  or  latitU- 
dinaiian.  But  with  the  revival  of  the  evangelical 
party  in  the  end  of  the  century,  C.  revived ;  and  it 
still  maintains,  if  not  an  absolute  sway,  yet  a 
powerful  influence  over  many  minds  in  the  Ahghcau 
estabhshmfelBt,  w'hUe  it  is  the  professed  creed  of  a 
great  proportion  of  the  dissenters. 

The  Chtlroh  of  Scotland,  along  with  the  other 
Presbyterian  churches  in  this  country,  and  the 
large  and  numerously  increasing  bodies  of  Presby- 
terians in  America,  aU  hold  to  the  Westminster 
Confession-  of  Kaith,  the  most  elaborate  and  formal 
expression  of  Calvinistic  doctrine  that  exists.  But 
while  holding  to  the  same  Calvinistic  standard,  these 
churches  shew  many  varieties  of  actual  opinion; 
and  in  the  history  of  Presbyterianism,  C.  has  shewn 
a  tendency  ia  its  logical  developinent  to  pass  into 


Rationalism  or  Unitarianism.  This  is  conspicuously 
the  case  in  the  church  of  Geneva  itself,  and  some 
of  the  old  Puritan  churches  of  America.  It  still 
remains,  however,  as  opposed  to  Arminian,  Socinian, 
or  any  cognate  forms  of  the  same  type  of  doctrine, 
the  most  living  and  powerful  among  the  creeds  of 
the  Reformation. 

CALX  is  the  Latin  term  for  quicklime.  As 
quicklime  is  produced  by  burning  limestone,  the 
alchemists  applied  the  term  C.  to  the  product 
obtained  by  burning  any  ore  or  other  mineral 
substance ;  and  calcination  (q.  v.)  to  the  process. 

CALYCA'NTHUS  (Gr.  calyx-flower),  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Calycanthacece,  an  order 
allied  to  Bosaceai,  and  of  which  only  a  few  species 
are  known,  natives  of  North  Ameiica  and  Japan — 
shrubs,  with  square  stems,  which  are  of  remarkable 
structure,  having  around  the  central  woody  axis 
four  smaller  imperfect  ones.  An  aromatic  fragrance 
characterises  this  order.  In  the  genus  C,  the  bark 
and  leaves  possess  it  as  well  as  the  flowers.  The 
bark  of  0.  floridus,  -a,  native  of  Carolina,  has  been 
used  as  a  spice  and  carminative,  and  has  acquired 
the  name  of  Carolina  Allspice,  or  American  Allspice. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  chocolate  colour. 

CALYDO'NIAN  BOAK.  Once  upon  a,  time, 
aooordimg  to  a  Greek  myth,  a  certain  (Eneus,  king 
of  Calydola,  Kie  ancient  capital  of  jEtolia,  omitted  a 
sacrifice  to  Diana,  whereupon  the  goddess,  in  her 
rage,  sent  into  his  fidds  a  tichtful  boar,  which  com- 
mitte'd  great  devaetation.  No  one  had  the  courage 
to  hunt  it  exxjept  MeleSiger,  the  son  of  ffineus,  who, 
calling  to  his  help  the  oravest  heroes  of  Greece — 
Theseus,  Jason,  Nestor,  aad  others — ^pursued  and 
slew  the  monster.  Later  writers,  however,  aflUrm 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  destroy  the  animal, 
until  Atalanta,  his  mistress,  aided  him  by  piercing 
it  with  an  arrow. 

CALY'MENE,  a  genus  of  the  fossil  order  Trilo- 
bites  (q.  v.).  It  differed  from  the  other  genera  of  the 
order  in  the  individuals  having  the  power  of  roUing 
themselves  into  a,  ball,  so  that  they  are  often  found 


Calymene  Blumenhaohii. 

coiled  up  like  an  oniscns,  i.  e.,  hog-louse — vulgo,  a 
slater.  The  genus  is  characteristic  of  the  Silurian 
formation.  The  species  we  figure  has  been  long 
known  as  the  '  Dudley  Locust?  It  is  remarkable 
as  a  very  long-subsisting  species,  passing  from  the 
Caradoc  beds  to  the  Ludlow  rocks.  Twenty  species 
have  been  described. 

CALY'PSO,  in  Grecian  legend,  was,  according  to 
Homer,  the  daughter  of  Aflas,  and  inhabited  the 
solitary  wooded  isle  of  Ogygia,  far  apart  from  all 
gods  and  men.  Ulysses  being  thrown  upon  her 
island  by  shipwreck,  she  treated  him  kindly,  and 
prolnised  him  immortality  if  he  would  marry  her. 
He  was  fascinated  by  her  charms,  but  unvnUing 
to  desert  his  wife  and  his  native  land ;  she  detained 
him';  however,  seven  years,  and  bore  him  two  sons. 
On  his  departure,  she  died  of  grief. 

CALYPTR^'A  (Gr.  kalyptra,  a  head-diress),  a 
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genua  of  ,gasteropodou3  mollusks,  of  tte  order 
Pectinibranckiaia,  the  type  of  a  family,  Caiyptrceidce, 
formerly  included  in  the  genu3  Patella,  or  Limpet, 
when  the  mere  form  of  the  sheU  was  more  regarded 
in  classification  than  the  structure  of  the  animal, 
and  still  known  as  Chambered  Limpets,  Cup-and- 
Sauoer  Limpets,  Bonnet  Limpets,  and  SUpper 
Limpets.  The  shell  is  limpet-shaped,  but  the  apex 
is  more  or  less  spiral,  and  has  a  calcareous  process 
from  its  inner  surface  for  the  attachment  of  a 
principal  muscle.  The  Oalyptrcddce  differ  much 
in  shape,  some  being  very  flat,  and  others  very 
conical ;  some  elongated  and  shpper-Uke.  The 
species  are  generally  natives  of  the  shores  of  warm 
climates.  Only  two  are  'BirAiish.-^Calyptrceidce  are 
common  in  the  older  fossiUferous  rocks. 

CA'LYX  (a  term  originally  Greek),  in  Botany,  the 
outermost  of  the  circles  of  modified  leaves  which 
surround  the  parts  of  fructification,  and  along  with 
them  constitute  the  flower.  Within  the  C.  there  is 
generally  at  least  a  second  circle  of  leaves,  called 
the  corolla  (see  CoEOLLA  and  Plowee)  ;  hut  this  is 
sometimes  awanting,  and  the  C.  is  the  only  envelope 
of  the  parts  of  fructification.     The  leaves  of  which 


Calyx  of  Thorn  Apple,  Pink,  and  Campanula.  ' 


the  C.  is  composed  are  called  sepals,  when  quite 
separate  from  each  other;  but  they  often  grow 
together  into  a  tube  at  the  base,  and  the  C.  is  then 
said  to  be  monosepalous  or  ga/mosepalous  {monos, 
one ;  gamos,  union).  The  sepals  are  generally  simple 
and  without  stalks ;  they  are  generally  green, 
and  differ  much  less,  widely  from  ordinary  leaves 
than  the  petals  or  leaves  of  the  corolla;  some- 
times, however,  they  are  petaloid,  and  brightly 
coloured,  as  in  Fuchsia.  The  C.  and  corolla  of  many 
endogenous  plants  resemble  one  another  almost 
completely,  and  the  common  term  perianth  (q.  v.) 
is  then  very  generally  employed.  In  some  plants, 
the  C.  passes  insensibly  into  the  corolla,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  distinguish  the  innermost  sepals  from 
the  outermost  petals.  The  C.  is  in  such  cases 
often  composed  of  more  circles  of  leaves  than  one. 
The  C.  occasionally  falls  off  when  flowering  is 
over  (deciduous),  as  in  Ranunculus;  sometimes  even 
when  it  commences  (caducous),  as  in  the  poppy; 
generally  it  remains  till  the  fruit  is  ripe  (persistent), 
and  is  then  much  enlarged  and  more  brightly 
coloured,  as  in  Physalis.  It  often  becomes  fleshy, 
and  forms  the  seeming  fruit,  as  in  the  rose. — 
The  glumes  (q.  v.)  of  grasses,  &c.,  used  to  be 
regarded  as  a  C.,  to  which,  however,  they  have  no 
proper  analogy. 

CAM,  or  GRANTA,  a  river  of  England,  which, 
rising  in  Essex,  flows  north-east  through  Cambridge- 
shire, and  after  a  course  of  about  40  miles,  joins  the 
Ouse  34  miles  above  Ely.  It  gives  its  name  to  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  which  stands  upon  it,  and  below 
which  it  is  navigable,  and  is  classic  on  account  of 
the  boat-races  on  it  by  Cambridge  students. 

OAMA'LDOLITES,  a  religious  order  founded  in 
the  vale  of  Camaldoli,  near  Arezzo,  in  the  Apennines, 
in  1018,  by  St  Eomuald,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  a 
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member  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Dukes  of  Ravenna. 
From  Italy  it  spread  into  France,  Germany,  and 
Poland.  The  brethren,  who  wear  a  white  garment, 
are,  and  have  always  been,  characterised  for  the 
excessive  rigidity  of  their  monastic  rule ;  but  except 
to  shew  to  what  lengths  in  a  cruel  mortification  of 
natural  life  man  can  proceed,  they  have  been  prac- 
tically useless  ia  the  world.  The  order  is  now 
almost  extinct. 

CAMABGXJE.     See  Bottches  du  Ehonb. 

CAMARI'LLA,  a  Spanish  word,  diminutive  of, 
camara,  Kterally  signifies  a  little  chamber.  As 
camara  is  used  to  designate,  par  excellence,  the 
chamber  of  the  king  of  Spain,  the  royal  chamber, 
so  C.  is  also  used  to  designate  his  private  chamber 
or  cabiuet,  the  place  ■Where  he  receives  his  most 
intimate  friends,  courtiers,  sycophants,  and  aU  the 
moral  refuse  that  naturally  gathers  round  a  weak 
throne.  Hence,  iu  the  political  language  of  modern 
Europe,  it  has  come  to  signify  the  influence 
exercised  on  the  state  by  secret  and  unaccredited 
councillors,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the 
legitimate  ministry,  an  influence  which  in  Spain 
particularly  is  most  pernicious.  The  word  first 
obtaiaed  this  meaning  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
who  was  excessively  addicted  to  the  unkingly  habit 
of  hstening  to  the  insinuations  of  the  companions 
of  his  pleasures. 

CAMAY'ETJ  AND  MO'WOCHROME  are  terms 
by  which  painting  in  one  colour  is  designated.  The 
ancients  painted  thus  both  in  gray  (en  grisaille)  and 
in  red.  Pictures  of  several  tints,  but  where  the 
natural  colours  of  the  objects  are  not  copied,  are  said 
to  be  en  camayew.  As  one  colour  generally  prevails, 
we  speak  of  blue,  red,  yellow,  green  eamayeu. 
Polidori  Caravaggio,  for  example,  so  overlaid  his 
other  colours  with  brown,  that  his  works  give  the 
impression  of  monochrome  paintings.  Drawings  in 
Indian  ink,  red  and  black  chalk,  pencil,  &o.,  as  well 
as  engravings,  may  be  said  to  be  en  eamayeu. 

CAMBACilRES,  Jeas  Jacques  Regis,  Duke 
of  Paima,  and  High  Chancellor  of  the  French 
Empire,  under  Napoleon,  was  born  at  MontpeDier, 
October  18,  1753.  In  1791,  he  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  criminal  court  in  his  native  place. 
Afterwards,  as  member  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion, he  took  a  prominent  part  in  sketching  the 
new  code  of  laws,  and  distinguished  himseK  by 
his  moderation.  He  denied  the  right  of  the  Con- 
vention to  condemn  the  king,  and,  when  this  was 
done,  argued  in  favour  of  a  reprieve.  After  the 
revolution  of  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  27,  1794), 
C.  was  elected  president  of  the  Convention,  and, 
as  head  of  the  Committee  of  PubUo  Safety,  was 
active  in  procuring  peace  with  Prussia  and  Spain. 
His  enemies  having  succeeded  in  expelling  him  from 
office,  he  engaged  himself  iu  legal  studies,  and  laid 
before  the  council  of  Five  Hundred  the  sketch  of  a 
civil  code  which  afterwards  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Code  Napoleon.  In  1796,  C.  was  for  a  short  time 
made  president  of  this  council.  After  the  changes 
made  iu  the  Directory,  he  was  made  Minister  of 
Justice,  assisted  in  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Bru- 
maire  (November  9, 1799),  was  made  Second  Consul, 
and  faithfully  attached  himself  to  the  interest 
of  Napoleon,  by  whom  he  was  raised  to  the  office 
of  High  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  and  in  1808  was 
made  Duke  of  Parma.  He  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
Napoleon  from  the  projected  invasion  of  Russia,  but 
in 'this  instance  his  advice  was  vainly  given.  In  1813, 
when  Napoleon  took  the  field  against  the  allies,  C. 
was  left  as  president  of  the-regency,  and  in  this 
capacity  accompanied  the  empress  to  Blois,  1814 
Prom  this  place  he  sent  to  Paris  his  vote  for  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon.    During  the  Hundred  Days, 
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agaiust  his  own  ■will,  he  was  made  Minister  of 
Justice,  and  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
After  the  second  restoration,  C.  lived  privately  in 
Paris  for  some  time;  but  in  1816,  was  exiled  for 
having  taken  part  in  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI. 
In  1818,  his  civil  and  political  rights  were  restored, 
and  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  retired  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  March  5,  1824  Among  the 
men  of  the  Revolution,  0.  was  one  of  the  few  whose 
activity  was  peaceable  and  truly  progressive.  His 
services  m  the  establishment  of  law  were  great.  His 
nature  was  mild  and  candid,  and  his  int3leot  very 
acute. 

OAMBAY',  a  city,  district,  and  gulf  at  the  north- 
west extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan. — 1. 
C.,  ike  city,  stands  at  the  head  of  its  gulf,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Myhee,  in  lat.  22°  18'  N.,  and 
long.  72°  39'  E.,  being  76  miles  to  the  north-north- 
west of  Surat.  It  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants, 
having  been  at  one  time  much  more  populous — 
ruinous  palaces,  mosques,  and  tombs,  and  an  exca- 
vated temple  of  considerable  pretensions,  attest  its 
former  magniiicenca  and  extent.  The  main  cause 
of  its  decay  has  been  the  gradual  obstruction  of  its 
seaward  navigation.  ,  It  still  exports  grain,  cotton, 
and  ivory,  besides  its  renowned  manufactures  in 
bloodstone  and  carnelian. — 2.  C,  the  district,  con- 
tains an  area  of  500  square  miles,  stretching  in 
N.  lat.  from  22°  ff  to  22°  41',  and  in  B.  long,  from 
72°  20'  to  73°  5'.  It  is  attached  to  the  presidency 
of  Bombay,  though  under  the  immefli^te  government 
of  a  nawab  of  its  own. — 3.  C,  the  gulf,  extends  in 
N.  lat.  between  21°  and  22°  10',  and  in  E.  long, 
between  71°  50'  and  72°  40',  measuring  80  miles  in 
length,  and  averaging  25  in  breadth.  In  propori: 
tion  to  i^  size,  it  receives  a  vast,  quantity  of  fresh 
water— on  the  west,  the  Gooma,  Oblowtee,  Gelya, 
and  Setroonjee;  on  the  north,  the  Sabiuanuttee  and 
Myhee ;  and  on  the  east,  the  Nerbudda  and  the 
Taptee.  The  inundations  of  so  many  rivers,,  and 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  tides,  which,  fall  and,  rise  30 
feet,  conspire  not  only  to  elevate  the  bottom,  but 
also  to  generate  movable  quicksands. 

OA'MBBE.,  ia  Ship-building,  implies  a  slight 
arching  or  convexity  upwards.  A '  cambered '  ship  is 
one  in  which  the  floor  is  higher  in  midslii^s  than 
at  the  stem  and  stern. — The  name  '  camber'  is  also 
given  to  a  small  dock  in  a  dobkyard,  for  containing 
boats,  and  for  loading  and  unloading  timber. 

CA'MBEEAVELL,  once   a  rural  village,  now  a 
suburb  of  London,  on 
a  the  south  side  of  the 

iisM^.^ Thames. 

CAMBBBWELL 
.BEAUTY  {Vanessa 
Antiopa),  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  beau- 
tiful British  butterflies, 
rare  inBritain,  although 
it  has  been  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  common  in  the 
C  central  and  southern 
parts  of  Europe.  The 
'  wings  are  of  a,  deep 
brown  colour,  with  a 
band  of  black  aroimd 
the  brown,  and  an  outer 
band  or  margin  of  pale 
yellow,  the  black  band 
containing    a    row    of 

.     ...       .  large   blue   spots,   the 

ci,  larva  or  caterpillar ;  i,  pupa  j       .9  •  ^  i       i  j 

c,  pevfeol  inject.    '  yeUow  margin  dappled 

with  black  spedks,  all 

the  colours  rich  and  velvety.    The  margin  of  the 
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wings  exhibits  tooth-hke  angularities.  The  antennae 
are  terminated  by  a  knob.  The  oaterpUlar  feeds 
on  the  willow.  It  is  black,  with  white  dots  and 
a  row  of  large  red  spots  down  the  back,  and  is 
rough  with  soft  spines. — When  Camberwell  was 
more  rural  than  now,  and  abounded  in  willows, 
this  butterfly  was  sometimes  taken  there. 

CA'MBIO,  CAMBIST.  The  former  of  these 
two  words  is  the  Italian  for  exchange;  the  latter, 
for  a  moiiey-chqnger.  Cambist  is  also  used  figur- 
atively as  the  title  of  a  book  in  which  the  moneys, 
weights,  measures,  &c.,  of  various  nations  are  given 
ill  the  equivalents  of  some  particular  one.  For 
instance,  Kelly's  Universal  Cambist  gives  these  in 
English,  and  the  GawMsta  Maltesa  in  Italian. 

OA'MBITJM  (Lat.  cambio,  to  change),  in  Botany, 
a  layer  of  mucilaginous  viscid  matter,  particularly 
abundant  in  spring,  interposed  between  the  woody 
layers  and  the  bark  of  trees  and  other  stems. 
Delicate  cells  (Cambium  cells)  are  formed  in  it, 
which  certainly  fulfil  important  fimctions  m  the 
formation  of  new  wood,  although,  notwithstanding 
much  investigation  by  some  of  the  greatest  vegetable 
■physiologists  of  our  time,  the  nature  of  these  func- 
tions is  stiU  very  imperfectly  ascertained.  The 
medullary  rays  are  connected  with  the  C.  cells,  and 
these  oeUs  gradually  elongate  into  the  shape' which 
belongs  to  those  of;  woody  tissue.  The  CT  layer  is 
found  only  in  exogenous  stems. 

CAMBO'DIA,  or  CAMBO'JA  (native  name, 
Kan-pau-chi),  an  extensive  country  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  Peninsula,  formerly  independent,  but  now 
(excepting  the  province  of  ^atabang,  which  belongs 
to  Siam)  forming  a  part  of  the  iSapire  of  Anara, 
to  which  it  was  united  in  1809.  ,It  extends  from 
8°  47'  to  15°  N.  lat.,  along  the  basin  of  Ma-kiang 
or  Camboja  Eiver;  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Laos  country,  on  the  E.  by  Coohin-China,  on 
the  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  the  China  Sea,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Siam.  See  Coohin-China. 
CAMBO'GB.  See  Gamboge. 
CA'MBORNB,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  11  miles 
north-west  of  Falmouth.  It  is  surrounded  by  very 
productive  copper,  tin,  and  lead  mines.  C.  church 
has  a  stone  inscription  of  the  10th  century.  Pop. 
6547. 

CAMBRAI,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Nord,  about  32  miles  south-south-east  of 
LiUe.  It  ia  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt, 
is :  strongly  fortified  and  well  built,  with  tolerably 
wide,  but  irregular  streets,  and  many  picturesque 
old  houses.  The  cathedral,  archiepiscopal  palace, 
town-house,  and  theatre  are  among  the  principal 
public  buildings.  The  city  was  greatly  injured 
in  1793,  when  the  revolutionists,  among  other 
vandalisms,  razed  the  fine  cathedral.  They  also 
disentombed  the  remains  of  F6u§lon,  who  was  arch- 
bishop here,  and  melted  his  lead  coffin  into  bullets. 
A  monument,  however,  by  David  the  sculptor  was 
erected  (1825)  in  the  new  cathedral,  in  memory  of 
the  immortal  author  of  TilSmague.  The  manu- 
factures of  the  city  are  important,  consisting  of 
cambrio-^so  called  from  its  manufacture  here — 
hnen-thread,  lace,  cotton-yam,  beet-root  sugar,  soap, 
starch,  leather,  &o. ,  It  has  also  a  trade  in  agricul- 
tural produce.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  garrison  and 
goveriim'ent  ofiioials,  18,000. 

,  C.  was  known  to  the  Komans  under  the  name  of 
Cctmaracum,  and  it  was  then  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  the  Nervii..  It  was  fortified  by  Charlemagne, 
and  was  long  governed  hy  its  own  bishops,  to  whom 
Charles  the  Bald  ceded  it.  The  celebrated  league 
against  the  republic  of  Venice,  which  comprised  the 
pope,  the  emperor  of  Gem^any,  and  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain,  was  entered  into  here  in  1508, 
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and  takes  ita  name  from  the  city.  Here  also  -were 
concluded  treaties  between  the  ift'enoh  king  and  the 
German  emperor  in  1529,  and  in  1724^—1725  between 
Charles  "VI.  and  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  During  1815— 
1818  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army  of 
occupation. 

CA'MBRIA,  the  ancient  name  of  Wales,  the 
Britannia  Secunda  of  the  Komans.  The  name  is 
derived  from  that  of  Cimbri  or  Cymri,  by  which  the 
Welsh  have  always  called  themselves.  See  Brbtts 
AND  Scots. 

CAMBRIAN  ROCKS,  the  name  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick  to  the  oldest  known  foasililEerous 
rocks,  on  account  of  their  extensive  development  in 
North  Wales.  Their  true  limits  have  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  controversy.  When  Sedgwick 
first  described  them,  they  were  considered  inferior 
to  the  SUuriau  measures.  Subsequent  examination 
has  shewn  that  they  are  the  equivalents  of  rocks 
previously  described  by  Murchison  as  Lower  Silu- 
rian; and  accordingly,  geologists  generally,  follow- 
ing the  classification  of  the  government  geological 
surveyors,  confine  the  term  to  an  extensive  series 
of  gritstones,  sandstones,  and  slates,  which  under- 
lie the  Silurian  Lingula  beds.  In  Anglesea,  these 
I'ooks  have  been  metamorphosed  in  one  place  into 
chlorite  and  mica  schists ;  in  another,  into  gneiss, 
and  all  traces  of  organisms  have  been  destroyed.  In 
North  Wales  they  are  less  altered,  but  have  as  yet 
proved  unfossUiferous.  In  the  Longmynd-  (Salop), 
there  is  an  apparent  thickness  of  26,000  feet, 
which  may  be,  however,  owing  to  folds  in  the 
beds.  A  few  fossils  have  been  noticed  here,  con- 
sisting of  a  fucoid  plant  or  two,  the  tracks  of 
annelids,  and  the  fragments  of  a  supposed  trilobite, 
called  Palceapyge  Bamsayi.  In  Ireland,  similar 
rocks  occur,  containing  two  species  of  a  small 
branched  zoophyte,  named  Oldhamia,  and  nmnerous 
tracks  and  burrows  of  sea-worms. 

CA'MBRIC,  a  general  term  applied  to  the  finest 
and  thinnest  of  Hnen  fabrics.  It  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  Cambrai,  where  such  goods  were  first 
made.  Some  of  the  fiiiest  cambrics  of  the  present 
day  are  produced  in  Switzerland.  Scotch  C.  is 
really  a  muslin,  being  made  of  cotton  with  the  fibre 
twisted  very  hard,  to  imitate  real  or  Hnen  cambric. 

CA'MBRIDGB,  the  chief  town  of  the  county  so 
named,  lies  48  miles  north-north-east  of  London. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Cam,  which  was 
anciently  called  the  Granta.  By  the  Saxons,  C. 
appears  to  have  been  known  as  Gbautabsycge, 
which  is  found  with  many  slight  variations  of 
spelling,  and  probably  became  abbreviated  into 
CAiifTBB.iCGE.  It  is  also  supposed  that  C,  and 
not  the  adjacent  village  of  Grantchester,  was  the 
Gkantaoeaster  of  the  Saxons.  There  are,  however, 
traces  of  a  camp  at  Grantchester.  In  870,  the  Danes 
ravaged  the  country  hereabouts,  and  are  said  to  have 
destroyed  the  town.  King  John,  in  the  second  year 
of  his  reign  (1200  A.D.),  granted  a  charter  to  the 
town,  permitting  it  to  have  a  guild  of  merchants,  and 
in  1207,  confirmed  the  burgesses  in  their  privileges  in 
perpetuity.  In  1225,  they  paid  a  fine  of  50  marks 
for  having  their  liberties ;  and  in  1227,  Henry  IIL 
confirmed  their  charters.  The  town  has  sent  two 
members  to  parliament  from  the  earliest  period.  The 
university  sends  two  members  of  its  own.  The 
population,  in  1841,  including  the  members  then 
livmg  in  college,  was  24,453,  and  in  1851  it  was 
27,815.  There  are  14  parishes,  and  as  many 
churches,  none  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty.  The  most  curious  is  that  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  which  is  one  of  the  few  in  England 
that  have  a  roimd  tower.  The  town  is  hot  gene- 
rally pretty  or  picturesque,  but  the  gardens  at  the 
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backs  of  the  colleges,  by  the  Cam,  are  extremely 
beautiful  in  the  summer  months.  Its  architectural 
features  depend  chiefly  on  the  college  and  university 
buildings. 

CAMBRIDGE,  UirrvEESiTy  of,  one  of  the  two 
ancient  institutions  of  the  kind  existing  in  England. 
Overlooking  several  fabulous  accounts  of  its  origin, 
its  true  history  may  be  said  to  begin  at  the  opening 
of  the  12th  century.  It  was  in  1110  that  Joffirid, 
Abbot  of  Croyland,  sent  over  to  his  manor  of 
Cottenham,  near  Cambridge,  Gislebert,  his  fellow- 
monk  and  professor  in  divinity,  with  three  other 
learned  monks.  These  came  over  to  Cambridge, 
and  in  a  hired  bam  taught  their  sciences,  and  in  a 
short  space  of  time  drew  together  so  great  a  mmiber 
of  scholars,  that  in  the  second  year  of  their  coming 
no  single  building  was  able  to  contain  them.  Per- 
haps even  this  statement  is  doubtful.  At  anyrate, 
when  Alfred  of  Beverley  was  student  here — viz., 
1129  A.  D. — there  were  as  yet  no  public  halls  or 
hostels,  but  each  one  Hved  in  his  own  hired  lodging. 

The  first  regular  society  of  students  was  that 
of  Peterhouse,  founded  in  1257.  About  this  time, 
students  began  to  live  together  in  hostels,  under 
the  rule  of  a  principal,  at  Sieir  own  charges.  These 
hostels  were  named  after  the  saints  to  whom 
they  were  dedicated,  the  churches  which  they 
adjoined,  or  the  persons  who  formerly  built  or 
possessed  them.  In  the  year  1280,  there  were  as 
many  as  34,  and  some  of  them  contained  from  20 
to  40  masters  of  arts,  and  a  proportionate  number 
of  younger  students ;  but  aU  these  hostels  decayed 
by  degrees  when  endowed  colleges  began  to  appear. 
TMnity  hostel  survived  all  the  rest,  and  continued 
to  1540.  The  hostels  were  the  beginning  of  what 
may  be  called  the  college  system,  which  distinguishes 
the  sister-imiversities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
from  those  of  Edinburgh,  London,  and  the  contiuent. 
See  Universities. 

It  was  between  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  and 
the  close  of  the  16th  century  that  all  these  royal 
and  religious  foimdations  were  endowed  which  now 
constitute  the  university.  Hugh  de  Balsham  has 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  benefactor  in  this  way. 
Michael  House  was  founded  by  Hervey  de  Stanton 
in  1324,  and  King's  HaU  by  Edward  IIL  in  1332, 
both  of  which  were  absorbed  into  Trinity  College 
by  Henry  VIIL  in  1546.  Clare  Hall,  as  it  used  to 
be  called,  one  of  the  earliest,  and  now  one  of  the 
prettiest  colleges  in  Cambridge,  was  founded  by  the 
Countess  of  Clare  in  1326.  Henry  VI.  has  left 
himself  an  imperishable  monimient  in  the  splendid 
foundation  of  King's  College ;  and  his  queen, 
Margaret,  commenced  the  foundation  of  Queens' 
College,  which  was  added  to  by  Elizabeth  Widville, 
queen  of  Edward  IV.  Lady  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Richmond  and  Derby,  mother  of  Henry  VII., 
founded  Christ's  College  and  St  John's  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  c,  and  also  the  Divinity  Professor- 
ship named  after  her.  Henry  VIII.  appropriated 
part  of  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Trioity  College,  and  Queen  Mary  augmented 
the  endowment.  Ths  five  Regius  Professorships 
were  endowed  by  Henry  VIII.  Cambridge  was 
frequently  visited  by  the  plague,  and  university 
proceedings  were  suspended  by  it  in  1642  and  1666. 
In  1643,  Cromwell  took  possession  of  the  town,  and 
the  most  eminent  loyalists  were  expelled  from  the 
imiversity.  Almost  aU  the  colleges  had  sent  their 
plate  to  the  king  at  Nottingham.  As  might  be 
expected,  little  was  done  for  the  university  in  this 
troubled  century ;  indeed  no  new  colleges  were  added 
until  the  founding  of  Downing  College  in  1800. 

The  predominance  of  the  religious  element  in  the 
college-discipline  is  to  be  attributed  as  much  to  the 
circumstances  and  manners  of  the  times  in  which 
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the  collegea  ■were  fovmded,  aa  to  the  piety  o£  the 
founders  themselves.  There  had  heen,  from  very- 
early  times,  'Religious  Houses,'  and  these  were  in 
many  cases  united  with  the  new  collegiate  founda- 
tions. There  were,  for  example,  the  Dominicans,  or 
Preaching  Friars,  whose  house  is  now  turned  into 
Emmanuel  College.  The  friars  who  lived  in  these 
convents  were  capable  of  degrees,  and  kept  their 
'acts,'  or  exercises  for  degrees,  as  other  univer- 
sity men.  There  were,  however,  frequent  quarrels 
between  them  and  the  other  students.  To  the 
same  cause  is  to  be  traced  the  condition  of  celi- 
bacy, upon  which,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  the 
fellowships  are  tenable;  the  masters  of  colleges, 
however,  may  all-  marry.  There  ia  a  disposition 
amongst  some  members  of  the  university  to  procure 
a, relaxation  of  this  rule.  With  the  exceptions  of 
Trinity  HaU  and  Downing  College,  some  members 
of  King's,  and  a  few  at  other  colleges,  the  fellows 
are  obEged  to  take  holy  orders  within  a  limited 
period,  or  to  vacate  their  fellowships. 

The  present  university  statutes  were  confirmed 
by  Queen  Victoria,  by  order  in  coimcil,  July  31, 
1858.  The  governing  body  is  the  senate,  and  the 
building  where  they  meet  is  caUed  the  senate-house. 
All  university  laws  are  approved  by  an  elected  body 
called  the  council,  before  they  are  submitted  to  the 
senate.  The  executive  powers  are  intrusted  to  a 
chancellor,  high-steward,  vice-chancellor,  commis- 
sary, and  assessor.  The  public  orator  is  the  voice 
of  the  senate  upon  public  occasions.  The  proctors 
superintend  the  discipline  and  morals  of  all  persons 
in  statu  pupillari;  they  are  present  at  all  congrega- 
tions of  the  senate,  read  the  '  graces,'  and  take  the 
votes.  The  registrary  is  responsible  for  the  graces 
being  offered  in  due  form,  and  has  charge  of  the 
university  records.  There  are  three  terms  in  thia 
university — the  Michaelmas  or  October  term,  the 
Lent  term,  and  the  Easter  term.  To  take  an  ordi- 
nary B.A.  degree,  a  student  must  reside  nine  terms. 
The  M.A.  degree  follows  three  years  after.  Dissen- 
ters are  not  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  new 
statutes  from  taking  degrees,  except  in  divinity. 

With  respect  to  the  admiasion  of  students,  their 
university  course,  expenses,  and  proceedings  in 
degrees,  the  following  information  may  be  useful : 
There  are  four  classes  of  students — ^viz.,  Fellow  Com- 
moners and  Noblemen,  Pensioners,  Sizars,  and  the 
more  distinguished  students  who  are  elected  Scholars 
on  the  foundation  of  their  college.  The  first  class 
are  so  called  from  their  dining  at  the  Fellows' 
table ;  they  wear  silk  or  embroidered  gowns,  and 
pay  heavier  fees.  The  Pensioners  are  the  great  body 
of  students  who  are  not  on  the  foundation,  and 
who  pay  for  their  own  commons,  viz.,  dinners  in 
haU,  &o.,  and  for  their  chambers.  The  Sizars  are 
the  poorer  students,  who  are  admitted  at  lower 
charges  than  the  pensioners,  but  wear  the  same 
dress,  and  are  no  longer  subject  to  the  perform- 
ance of  menial  officea  as  they  once  were.  iSome 
of  the  collegea,  especially  St  John'a  and  Trinity, 
have  very  liberal  endowments  for  the  aizars,  and 
very  considerable  pecuniary  assistance  is  given  to 
the  more  deserving  of  them,  so  that  no  youth 
of  real  ability,  industry,  and  good  character, 
need  be  deprived  by  poverty  of  the  advantagea 
of  a  university  education.  AH  students  conmig 
to  the  university  are  entered  in  one  of  these  three 
classes.  The  Scholars  are  elected,  by  examination, 
from  the  pensioners  and  sizais;  they  are  on  the 
foundation  of  the  college,  have  rooms  and  com- 
mons free,  and  other  emoluments.  The  fellows 
are  subsequently  elected  from  the  scholars,  though 
there  are  exceptions  to  thia  rule.  At  Cambridge, 
the  fellowships  are  generally  confined  to  members 
of  the  college,  and  are  not,  as  at  Oxford,  open  to 


the  competition  of  the  whole  luuTeraity.  The  usual 
age  of  admission  is  from  17  to  20.  Before  a  student 
can  be  admitted,  he  must  obtain  a  certificate  from 
some  master  of  arts  of  the  university  of  being 
sufficiently  instructed  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathe- 
matics; this  certificate  must  be  sent  to  the  tutor 
of  the  college,  with  the  caution-money,  which  in 
the  case  of  a  pensioner  amounts  to  £15.  At  some 
colleges  there  is  an  examination  previous  to  matri- 
culation in  addition  to  the  above. 

Residence  is  commenced  in  the  October  Term. 
It  is  usual,  particularly  at  the  larger  collegea,  to 
have  the  name  entered  on  the  college  boards  for  a 
term  or  two  previous ;  but  this  ia  not  necessary  now, 
aa  it  uaed  to  be,  in  order  to  keep  such  terms  with 
a  view  to  the  degree.  When  the  undergraduate 
comes  into  residence,  he  is  oaUed  a  '  Freshman ; '  in 
his  second  year,  »  '  Junior  Soph ; '  in  his  third  year, 
a  'Senior  Soph.'  The  ordinary  B.A.,  or  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree,  may  be  taken  m  the  ninth  term  of 
residence — viz.,  in  the  third  June  after  coming  up. 
The  subjects  of  examination  are  partly  fixed,  partfy 
variable.  They  are  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  in 
Greek,  one  Greek  and  one  Latin  claaaic.  The  History 
of  {he  English  Se/ormaiion;  Euclid,  Books  i.,  ii.,  iii., 
iv.,  and  Propositions  1 — 6  of  Book  vi. ;  together 
with  certain  parts  of  Algebra,  Mechanics,  and 
Hydrostatics.  The  candidates  for  examination  for 
dewee  are  called  Questionists. 

Candidates  for  mathematical '  honours '  do  not  go 
up  till  the  end  of  their  tenth  term — i.  e.,  the  Christ- 
mas three  years  after  coming  up.  The  examination 
embraces  the  whole  range  of  pure  mathematics,  and 
mathematics  as  applied  to  natural  philosophy.     The 

successful  candidates  are  arranged  in  a  Tripos 

i.  e.,  in  three  classes,  called  respectively  Wranglers, 
Senior  Optimes,  and  Junior  Optimes ;  the  first  mathe- 
matician of  the  year  is  called  the  Senior  Wrangler. 
The  Smith's  Prize  Examination  for  the  beat  mathe- 
matician sometimes  reverses  the  decision  of  the 
tripoB. 

The  examination  for  classical  'honours'  is  one 
temi  later  still,  and  the  candidates  are  arranged  in 
a  tripos,  and  diatingnished  aa  Pirat,  Second,  and 
Third  Class.  Very  accurate  scholarship  is  required 
to  obtain  a  good  place  in  this  tripos.  The  examina- 
tions for  degree  are  called  '  Great  Go.'  The  previous 
examination,  which  comes  in  the  second  year 
of  residence,  is  called  'Little  Go.'  Students  who 
intend  to  graduate  in  classical  honours,  are  required 
to  take  mathematical  honours  in  Little  Go.  The 
previous  examination  ia  one  Greek  and  one  Latin 
author,  one  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  Pale/s  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  and  Elementary  Mathematics. 
There  are  lectures  in  the  colleges  and  examinations 
every  year,  which  the  atiidenta  are  obliged  to  attend, 
and  which  prepare  them  for  the  university  examin- 
ations. Questionists,  who  are  not  candidates  for 
honours,  must  produce  certificates  of  having  attended 
and  passed  an  examination  in  one  course  of  lectures 
from  one  of  the  foUomng  university  professors -^ 
Regius  Professor  of  Laws,  Regius  Professor  of 
Physic,  Professor  of  Moral  PhiTosophy,  Professor 
of  Chem^tiy,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Professor  of 
Modem  History,  Professor  of  Botany,  Professor  of 
Geolo^,  Jacksonian  Professor  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England 
Downmg  Professor  of  Medicine,  Professor  of  Min- 
eralogy Professor  of  PoUtical  Economy.  ■  Besides 
these,  the  university  has  Regius  Professors  of  Greek 
Hebrew  and  Divinity.  There  are  also  a  Lady 
Margar^and  a  Nomsian  Professor  of  Divinity,  two 
^?t^°  ^  !f°T '  ^^^I-r^^ian  Professor  of  llkthe- 
maties,  and  the  Lowndes's  Professor  of  Astrenomy 
Kie  university  IS  about  to  confer  degrees  in  NatoS 
and    Moral    Science,   without    requiring   tetter 
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proficiency  ia  the  normal  studies  of  tte  place,  classics 
and  mathematics,  than  is  ascertained  by  passing  the 
Little  Go.  The  fees  for  the  different  degrees  will 
all  be  found  in  the  Cambridge  Calendar.  .  There  are 
different  fees  at  the  different  colleges  in  addition  to 
the  university  fees.  It  wiU  be  sufficient  to  state, 
that  for  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees,  the  fees  amount 
to  about  £12  and  £25  respectively. 

The  great  prizes  at  the  university  are  the  Fellow- 
ships,  of  which  there  are  not  less  than  430  tenable 
for  life,  thQugh  in  most  cases  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion of  taking  holy  orders  within  a  limited  period. 
Their  value  varies  from  £100  to  £300  per  annum, 
and  the  Senior  Fellowships  are  often  £500  or  more. 
There  are  also  stipends  attached  to  all  the  college 
offices — e.  g.,  those  of  Dean,  Bursar,  Steward,  &c. 
The  office  of  Tutor  is  one  of  great  honour  and 
emolument.     The    Chancellor   gives   annually  two 

fold  medals  to  the  two  commencing  bachelors,  who, 
aving  taken  a  senior  optime's  degree  in  mathe- 
matics, shew  themselves  the  greatest  proficients  in 
classical  learning.  The  Members  of  Parhament  for 
the  university  give  annually  four  prizes  for  the  best 
dissertations  in  Latin  prose..  There  are  numerous 
other  university  distinctions,  both  scholarships  and 
of  other  kinds,  for  an  accurate  account  of  which  the 
Cambridge  Calendar  should  be.  consulted. 

In  November  1859,  the  resident  members  of  the 
university  amounted  to  1652 ;  and  of  these  only 
one-half  lived  in  college  ;  the  matriculations  in  that 
year  were  398. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  colleges  in  the  order 
of  their  antiquity.  A  particular  notice  of  each 
college  will  be  found  in  its  alphabetical  place. 


Name. 

Founded. 

RcBidont 
in  1859. 

St  Peter's  College,  or  Peter-houBe,  . 

12S7 

41 

Clare  College,     •  . 

1328 

51 

Pembroke  College, 

1347 

35 

Gonville  and  Caius  College, 

1343 

142 

Trinity  Hall,    . 

1360 

81 

Corpus  Chriati,  or  Benedict  College, 

1351 

67 

King's  College, 

1441 

29 

Queens'  College,    . 

1448 

40 

St  Catharine's  College  or  Hall, 

1473 

37 

Jesus  College, 

149S 

43 

Christ's  College,          .           • 

1605 

115 

St  John's  College, 

1511 

248 

Magdalene  College,    . 

1619 

42 

Trinity  College,'  . 

164S 

625 

Emmanuel  College,    . 

15S4 

108 

Sidney  Sussex  College,    . 

169S 

35 

Downing  College, 

1800 

8 

To  these  may  be  added  a  Hostel,  opened  in  1859  by 
an  eminent  surgeon,  Dr  Humphry,  for  the  reception 
of  medical  students.    ; 

Few  of  the  colleges  present  an  imposing  fagade 
to  the  streets — King's  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one 
of  which  this  may  be  said — but  the  quiet  and 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  courts  in  the  interiors  is 
very  pleasing.  Dr  Whewell,  the  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  has  lately  built  a  new  hostel  in  connection 
with  Trinity,  which  is  considered  to  be  in  very  good 
taste.  ■  Arnongst  the  other  public  buildings  of  Cam- 
bridge are  to  be  mentioiied  the  Senate-house,  where 
university  examinations  are  held,  degrees  conferred, 
and  all  pubHo  business  of  the  university  conducted. 
The  FitzwiUiam  Museum  is  the  finest  of  the  modern 
additions  to  the  university.  Viscount  FitzwiUiam 
bequeathed,  in  1816,  £100,000  South-sea  Annuities, 
the  interest  of  which  was  to  build  and  support  a 
museum.  He  left  also  a  very  valuable  collection 
of  books,  paintings,  &c.,  as  a  nucleus  for  future 
contributions.  G.  Basevi  was  the  architect.  The 
University  Library  is  a  fine  mass  of  buildings  of 
different  periods,  and  contains  at  present  more  than 
170,000  volumes.  The  Geological  Museum  contains 
the  original  collection  of  Dr  Woodward,  which,  out  of 
respect  to  the  founder,  has  been  kept  in  its  original 


state,  unmixed  with  more  recent  and  vastly  more 
numerous  and  interesting  acquisitions.  The  uni- 
versity is  indebted  for  many  of  these  geological 
treastires  to-  Professor  Sedgwick.  The  Mineralogical 
Room  contaias  the  valuable  collections  of  the  late 
Sir  A.  Hume,  Charles  Brooke,  and  Henry  "Warburton. 
The  Pitt  Press  is  a  Gothic  structure  built  in  honour' 
of  Mr  Pitt,  who  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  It 
contains  the  university  printing-offices,  which  are 
very  extensive,  and  well  conducted.  There  is  also 
a  good  Anatomical  Museum. 

There  is  a  very  good  hospital,  founded  under  the 
will  of  Dr  Addenbrooke  in  1753.  The  Observatory- 
contains  some  very  fine  instruments,  amongst  which 
is  to  be  noted  a  large  equatorial  telescope,  presented 
by  the  Duke  of  Northiunberland  in  1835.  The 
object-glass  is  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  20  feet 
focal  length. 

For  the  most  recent  information  about  the  uni- 
versity studies,  &c.,  the  Cambridge  Calendar  for  the 
current  year  should  be  consulted ;  for  the  history, 
biography,  and  antiquity,  see  Fuller's  History  of 
Cambridge;  Dyer;  Caius;  Le  Keiix'  Memorials; 
Cooper's  Anncds  ;  Cooper's  .4i7ie»CB  Oaniabrigienses ; 
Graduati  Oaniabrigienses. 

CAMBRIDGE,  a  town  of  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  Charles  Kiver,  3  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Boston  (q.  v.).  Here,  in  1638,  within 
eighteen  years  after  'the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  was  founded  Harvard  University  by  the 
Rev.  John  Harvard,  who  bequeathed  it  a'  legacy  of 
about  £780,  and  which  has  gradually  been  endo"wed 
to  the  amount  of  1,000,000  dollars,  so  that  its  vested 
income  must  be  at  least  60,000  dollars  or  £12,000. 
The  oldest,  it  is  also  generally  considered  the  best, 
institution  of  the  kind  in  America.  In  addition 
to  the  collegiate  department  proper,  thq  univer- 
sity includes  a  theological  school,  a  law  school,  a 
medical  college,  and  a  department  for  such  as  -wish 
to  prepare  themselves  for  business  avocations  with- 
out going  through  a  classical  course.  In  1852  the 
alumni  amounted  to  6342.  The  town  of  C.  is  rapidly 
advancing  in  population,  the  census  in  1830,  1840, 
and  1850  respectively  having  been  6072,  8409,  and 
15,215. 

CA'MBBIDGESHIRE,  an  inland  county 
of  England,  in  lat.  62°  1'— 52°  45'  N.,  long.  0°  31'  E., 
and  0°  16'  W.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north  to 
south,  is  about  50  miles,  and  its  breadth  3&  mUes, 
with  an  area  of  857  square  miles.  Pop.  185,405. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  county  consists  of  arable 
land,  meadow,  and  pasture,  the  rest  being  fens. 
The  surface  of  C,  except  in  the-  south,  which  is 
somewhat  elevated  and  on  the  chalk  formations, 
is  marshy  and,  flat,  thinly  wooded,  and  ■with  vil- 
lages" and  churches  here  and  there  on' slight  eleva- 
tions, called  '  eys '  or  islands.  The  upper  greensand, 
which  in  some  places  near  Cambridge  comes  to 
the  surface,  yields  in  rich  abundance  the  curious 
fossils  miscalled  coprohtes  (q.  v.),  wliich  are  of 
gi'eat  value  as  an  artificial  manure.  Their  value 
is  in  some  places  equal  to  that  of  the  land  itself. 
The  northern  part  of  C.  forms  part  of  the  Bed- 
ford Level.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Ouse, 
which  crosses  the  middle  of  the  county  from  west 
to  east,  with  its  tributary  the  Cam ;  the  Nene, 
which  borders  the  county  on  the  north ;  and  the 
Lark.  These  are  all  navigable  to  a  certain  extent. 
C.  is  an  agricultural  county.  In  the  higher  parts, 
the  laud  produces  fine  crops  of  beans  and  wheat. 
Many  cattle  and  sheep  are  now  supported  on  the 
thin  chalky  soils.  The  black  spongy  soil  of  the  fens 
consists  of  mud  mixed  with  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  and  when  drained  and  burned,  produces, 
in  dry  years,  hea-vy  crops  of  cole-seed,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  hay,  potatoes,  hemp,  and  flax.  Horses,  cattle, 
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sheep,  and  pigeons  are  also  reared  in  the  fens.  The 
unreclaimed  feus  yield  peat,  osiers,  reeds,  and  sedges 
for  thatching,  and  lighting  fires.  The  Isle  of  Ely, 
part  of  the  feu-tract,  and  within  the  Bedford  Level, 
IS  famed  for  garden  vegetables;  and  the  meadovrs 
of  the  Cam  yield  fine  butter  and  cream-cheese.  The 
chief  towns  of  C.  are  Cambridge,  the  county  town ; 
Ely,  Wisbeach,  March,  Thomey,  Linton,  Soham, 
Newmarket,  and  Eoyston.  In  1851  there  were  in 
0.  586  day-schools,  with  24,329  scholars ;  churches, 
404  (176  Church  of  England,  101  "Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist). C.  returns  3  members  to  parliament.  This 
county  was  anciently  the  seat  of  a  powerful  tribe — 
the  Iceni.  It  was  crossed  by  several  British  and 
Roman  roads,  in  some  parts  now  covered  by  several 
feet  of  peat-soil  Remains  of  Boman  camps,  sea- 
embankments,  and  villas,  occur,  and  Boman  antiqui- 
ties, as  coins  and  urns,  have  been  found.  There  are 
some  ancient — supposed  pre-Eomau — ditches  miles 
in  length.  One  of  these,  the  Devil's  Ditch,  with  an 
elevated  vallum,  having  a  slope  of  52  feet  on  one 
side  and  26  feet  on  the  other,  is  about  100  feet  broad. 
In  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  C.  was  the  scene  of 
severe  contests  between  the  Danes  and  Saxons.  The 
Isle  of  Ely  and  its  monks  withstood  William  the 
Conqueror  for  8  years.  C,  and  especially  the  Isle 
of  Ely,  suffered  much  in  the  civil  wars  of  Stephen, 
Johu,  Henry  III.,  and  Charles  I.  There  formerly 
existed  36  religious  houses  in  Cambridgeshire.  Since 
Charles  I.'s  time,  much  has  been  done  to  reclaim 
the  flooded  fen-lands  by  embanking  rivers,  cutting 
new  channels  for  them,  and  pumpuig  water.  Ague 
formerly  prevailed  in  the  fens,  but  drainage  has 
much  dinunished  its  frequency. 

OAMBY'SBS,  second  king  of  the  Modes  and 
Persians,  was  the  son  of  Cyrus  and  Cassandaue,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  monarchy,  529  B.C.  C. 
is  the  Greek  form  of  his  name,  the  ancient  Persian 
name  is  Kabujiya.  In  525  B.  c,  0.  invaded  Egypt, 
defeated  Fsammenitus,  the  king  of  Egypt,  at  Pelu- 
sium,  and  in  six  months  made  ImnseU  master  of  the 
whole  country.  He  meditated  further  conquests, 
but  was  not  permitted  to  carry  his  designs  into 
efiect ;  the  Tyrians,  upon  whom  his  maritime  power 
depended,  refused  to  serve  him  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians ;  an  army  which  he  sent  to  take  possession 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Aiumon,  perished  in  the 
desert ;  and  one  which  he  led  in  person  against  the 
Ethiopians,  was  compelled  to  return  from  want  of 
provisions.  C.  now  addicted  himself  to  excessive 
intoxication,  and  perpetrated  horrid  cruelties  in 
Egypt ;  the  accounts  of  which,  however,  depending 
upon  his  enemies  the  Egyptian  priests,  are  doubt- 
less exaggerated.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
his  tendency  to  epileptic  fits,  along  with  the  arbi- 
trary disposition  induced  by  success  and  power, 
caused  him  to  indulge  in  violent  and  capricious 
acts  of  tyranny.  The  Egyptians  beheved  him  to  be 
mad.  A  pretender  to  the  Persian  throne  having 
appeared,  C.  marched  against  him,  but  died  on  the 
way  in  Syria,  521  B.  c. 

CAMDEN',  Chaeles  Pratt,  Earl  of,  a  younger 
son  of  Sir  John  Pratt,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  was  born 
in  1714.  •  Educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  he 
studied  for  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1738.  Not  untU  1752,  however,  when  he  defended 
a  bookseller  successfully  against  a  government 
prosecution  for  libel  on  the  House  of  Commons, 
did  C.'s  prospects  appear  very  promising;  from 
this  time  his  success  was  certain.  In  1757,  he  was 
appointed  Attorney-general,  and  four  years  after- 
wards, accepted  a  seat  on  the  bench  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  Judge  in  the  trial  of  Wilkes,  he 
declared  his  opinion  emphatically  that  the  action  of 


government  in  this  case,  by  general  warrants,  was 
altogether  illegal — an  opinion  which,  chiming  in 
with  pubUo  sentiment  at  the  time,  made  him  the 
most  popular  of  judges.  In  1765,  he  was  created 
Baron  C.  of  Camden  Place,  Kent,  by  the  Booking- 
ham  administration ;  to  whose  American  policy, 
and  to  their  treatment  of  Wilkes,  notwithstanding, 
he  offered  constant  opposition.  The  following  year, 
when  he  was  made  Lord  Chancellor,  he  did  not 
abandon  his  principles ;  and  four  years  after — the 
Duke  of  Grafton  being  then  prime  minister — he 
supported  an  amendment  made  by  Chatham  on 
the  government  address,  and  resigned  his  place. 
His  judicial  career  ended  here ;  henceforth,  he  was 
entirely  a  political  character,  and  for  more  than 
20  years  took  an  active  part  against  the  Ul-advised 
American  poHoy  pursued  by  Lord  North,  and  in 
discussions  on  the  law  of  libel,  in  which  he  main- 
tained the  popular  view.  As  a  judge,  he  is  held  in 
high  estimation,  though  his  manner  was  somewhat 
undignified.  He  filled  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Council  in  the  Bolskingham  administration  in  1782, 
and  also  from  the  following  year  until  his  death, 
under  Pitt.    He  died  April  1794. 

CAMDEN,  William,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars  and  historians,  and  the  most  labori- 
ous and  painstaking  antiquary  of  the  16th  c.,  was 
born  in  London,  where  his  father  was  a  paper- 
stainer,  in  May  1551.  His  education,  commenced 
at  Christ's  Hospital,  was  oomjpleted  at  St  Paul's 
School,  and  at  Oxford.  In  1575,  he  was  appointed 
second  master  of  Westminster  School ;  and  it  was 
while  discharging  the  duties  of  this  office  that  he 
undertook  the  work  which  has  made  his  name 
famous,  his  Britannia,  giving  an  account  of  the 
British  Isles  from  the  earliest  ages,  which,  written 
in  elegant  Latin,  was  first  published  in  1586.  It 
at  once  brought  him  into  communication  with  the 
learned  men  of  his  time.  Before  1607,  the  work 
had  passed  through  six  editions,  being  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved  by  the  indefatigable  industry 
of  the  author.  The  book,  at  first  but  a  compara- 
tively small  single  volume,  has  received  much 
additional  matter  from  other  writers.  The  best 
known  edition  of  C.'s  Britannia,  is  that  of  Edmund 
Gibson,  in  English,  2  vols.  fol.  Of  this  great 
work  of  C,  Bishop  Nicolson  said  it  was  '  the 
common  sun  whereat  our  modem  writers  have 
all  lighted  their  little  torches.'  In  1593,  C.  was 
appointed  head-master  of  Westminster  School ;  and 
four  years  later,  he  was  made  Clarencieux  King- 
at-arms,  an  appointment  which  gave  him  more  time 
for  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  studies.  His  other 
most  important  works  are — Annals  of  the  Sdgn 
of  Elizabeth ;  A  Collection  of  Ancient  English  His- 
torians ;  An  Account  of  the  Monuments  and  Inscrip- 
tionsin  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  a  Narrative  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  He  died  in  1623,  at  the  age  of  72; 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Before  his 
death,  he  endowed  a  professorship  of  history  at 
Oxford.  The  '  Camden  Society,'  for  the  publication 
of  early  historical  and  literary  remains,  is  so  named 
in  his  honour. 

CA'MEL  {Oamelus),  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the 
order  Buminantia,  of  which  only  two  species  exist, 
both  of  great  use  to  mankind.  This  genus  is  the 
type  of  the  family  Oamelidoi,  to  which  there  belongs 
only  one  other  genus,  Auchenia  (q.  v.),  including  the 
llama,  alpaca,  &c. '  The  whole  number  of  species 
of  CamdidcB  is,  therefore,  very  small,  and  they  seem 
to  belong  originally  to  limited,  regions,  both  in  the 
Old  World  and  in  the  New.  To  the  peculiarities  of 
these  regions,  they  exhibit  a  wonderful  completeness 
of  adaptation.  The  family  is  regarded  as  forming 
a  sort  of  link  between  the  orders  Buminantia  and 
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Pachydenmda.  The  dentition  differs  from  tliat  of 
all  other  ruminatiug  animals,  particularly  in  the 
presence  of  incisors  or  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw ;  camels  having  also  canine  teeth  in  both  jaws, 
and  the  Uama  and  its  congeners  ia  the  lower  jaw 
of  both  sexes ;  and  differences  equally  important 
appear  in  the  feet,  -Hrliioh  have  not  the  cloven  hoof 
common  to  all  the  rest  of  the  order — two  short  toes 
with  separate  hoofs  adapted  to  one  another — but 
two  elongated  toes,  each  tipped  with  a  small  nail- 
like  hoof,  the  feet  resting  not  upon  the  hoofs,  but 
upon  elastic  pads  or  cushions  under  the  toes.— In 
the  camels,  the  toes  are  united  by  a  common  sole, 
thus  resting  upon  one  extended  pad,  instead  of 
having  each  a  separate  one,  as  in  the  genus  Auchmia; 
the  broader  expanse  of  the  foot  enabling  the  animals 
of  the  one  genus  more  easily  to  traverse  the  loose 
sand  of  the  desert,  whilst  the  separation  of  the  toes 
in  the  other  is  suited  to  the  uneven  surface  of  rocky 
heights.  The  camels  are  also  distinguished  by  the 
females  having  four  teats,  whilst  those  of  the  other 
genus  have  only  two ;  and  by  a  hump  or  humps 
upon  the  back,  of  which  the  Uama  and  its  congeners 
exhibit  no  trace.  The  long  neck,  small  head,  pro- 
minent eyes,  and  tumid  and  cleft  upper  lip,  with 
considerable  prehensile  power,  are  common  to  both 
genera ;  but  with  much  similarity  of  form,  as  well 
as  of  particular  characters,  the  Gamdidcs  of  the 
Andes  exhibit  a  gracefulness  of  outline  which 
'  strongly  contrasts  with  the  gaunt  angularity  of 
those  of  the  eastern  deserts.  Camels  are  indeed 
animals  of  uncouth  appearance.  Of  the  two  species, 
that  known  as  the  Arabian  C.  {G.  Dromedarius)  has 
only  one  hump  on  the  back,  whilst  the  Bactrian  C. 


Bactriau  Camel. 

[0.  Bactnanus)  has  two.  Some  confusion  has  arisen 
from  the  occasional  employment  of  the  name  Drome- 
dary as  a  designation  of  the  former  species,  it  being, 
however,  more  properly  limited  to  a  particular 
variety  of  that  species,  more  slender  and  graceful 
than  the  ordinary  variety,  and  of  much  greater  fleet- 
ness.  Buffon's  notion,  that  the  hump  is  a  badge  of 
servitude,  and  the  consequence  of  harsh  treatment 
throughout  many  generations,  is  singularly  at  vari- 
ance with  what  we  know  of  its  uses.  The  hump  on 
the  C.'s  back  is  a  wonderful  provision  of  nature,  to 
adapt  the  animal  to  the  endurance  of  long  abstinence 
from  food,  or  subsistence  on  very  scanty  supplies,  to 
which  it  is  often  subjected  in  the  desert,  and  without 
a  capacity  for  which  it  wovild  be  comparatively  of 
little  value  to  man;  and  the  wide  deserts  across 
which  he  journeys  and  transports  his  merchandise 
by  its  aid,  would  be  altogether  unpassable.  The 
hump  is,  in  fact,  a  store  of  fat,  from  which  the 
animal  draws  as  the  wants  of  its  system  require; 
and  the  Arab  is  very  "Careful  to  see  that  the  himip 
is  in  good  condition  before  the  commencement  of  a 
journey.    After  it  has  been  much  exhausted,  three 
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or  four  months  of  repose  and  abimdant  food  are 
necessary  to  restore  it.  The  backbone  of  the  C.  is  as 
straight  as  that  of  other  quadrupeds. — Another  very 
interesting  adaptation  to  the  desert  is  to  be  noticed 
in  the  thick  sole  which  protects  the  feet  of  the  C. 


Inside  of  a  Camel's  Foot : 

A,  is  the  cushion  on  -which  the  animal  treads,  shewn  as  lifted 

out  of  its  bed. 

from  the  burning  sand,  and  in  callosities  of  similar 
use  on  the  chest  and  on  the  joints  of  the  legs,  upon 
which  the  C.  rests  when  it  lies  down  to  repose,  or 
kneels,  as  it  do'es  for  various  purposes,  and  is  taught 
to  do  that  it  may  be  loaded,  or  that  its  rider  may 
mount  upon  its  back. — The  wedge-shaped  cutting- 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  also  particularly  fitted  for 
browsing  on  shrubby  plants,  such  as  the  desert 
produces — ^the  camel's  thorn,  tamarisk,  &c.,  which 
form  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the  C. ;  the  eyes  are 
furnished  with  long  eyelashes,  to  protect  them  from 
the  glare  and  from  the  drifting  sand;  whilst  the 
exclusion  of  the  sand  from  the  nostrils  is  also  provided 
for  by  a  power  of  closing  their'  obHque  openings  at 
wiU.  But  most  interestmg  of  all  is  the  provision 
made  for  the  C.'s  endurance  of  long  drought,  by  the 
lining  of  the  inside  of  the  second  stomach,  or  honey- 
comb bag,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  first  stomach  or 
paunch,  with  great  masses  of  cells,  in  which  water 
is  stored  up  and  long  retained.  This  store  of  water 
is  well  known  to  the  Arabs,  who,  when  sore  pressed 
by  thirst,  sometimes  avail  themselves  of  it  by 
kiUing  some  of  the  camels  of  the  caravan. — The  first 
stomach  of  the  Gamelidce  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments by  a  muscular  band — one  of  the  points  of 
difference  between  them  and  the  other  ruminants. 
Muscular  bands,  proceeding  from  this  principal  one, 
and  intersected  by  other  muscular  bands,  nearly  at 
right  angles,  form  the  cells  for  containing  water. 
It  may  be  added  here,  that  the  senses  both  of 
sight  and  smeU  are  extremely  acute  in  the  C,  and 
that  it  is  capable  of  discerning  water  at  a  great 
distance. 

The  Arabian  C.  carries  twice  the  load  of  a  mule. 
The  Bactriau  C.  is  sometimes  loaded  with  1000  or 
even  1500  lbs.  weight,  although  not  generally  with 
so  much.  The  East  India  Company  had  at  one  time 
a  corps  of  camels,  each  mounted  by  two  men,  armed 
with  musketoons.  The  use  of  the  C.  for  the  con- 
veyance both  of  travellers  and  merchandise  has  won 
it  the  name  of  the  ship  of  the  desert.  A  caravan  some- 
times contains  1000,  sometimes  even  4000  or  5000 
camels.  The  supply  of  food  carried  with  the  caravan 
for  the  use  of  the  camels  is  very  scanty :  a  few 
beans,  dates,  carob-pods,  or  the  like,  are  all  that  they 
receive  after  a  long  day's  march,  when  there  is  no 
herbage  on  which  they  may  browse.  The  pace  of 
the  loaded  C.  is  steady  and  uniform,  but  slow :  it 
proceeds,  however,  from  day  to  day,  acoomplishiiig 
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journeys  of  hundreds  of  miles  at  a  rate  of  about  2^ 
miles  per  hour.  Some  of  the  slight  dromedaries, 
however,  can  carry  a  rider  more  than  100  miles  in  a 
day.  The  motion  of  the  C.  is  peculiar,  jolting  the 
rider  in  a  manner  extremely  disagreeable  to  those 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  it ;  both  the  feet  on  the 
same  side  being  successively  raised,  so  that  one  side 
is  thrown  forward,  and  then  the  other. 

The  0.  produces  only  one  young  one  at  a  time,  or 
rarely  two.    It  lives  30  or  40  years. 

The  patience  of  the  0.  has  been  celebrated  by 
some  authors ;  and  the  cries  by  which  it  expresses 
its  sense  of  injury  when  a  heavy  load  is  placed  upon 
its  back  have  been  pathetically  described.  With  all 
its  general  submissiveness,  however,  the  0.  is  resentful 
of  mjury,  and  during  the  rutting  season  it  becomes 
particularly  vicious. 

The  flesh  and  the  TuilTf  of  the  C.  are  much  valued, 
by  the  Arabs  as  articles  of  food.  The  dung  is  iised 
for  fuel,  and  it  was  from  the  soot  of  this  dung  that 
the  sal-ammoniac,  formerly  imported  from  Egypt, 
was  obtained  by  sublimation,  whilst  the  sources 
from  which  that  substance  is  now  procured  were 
unknown.  The  hair  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
cloth,  som^  kinds  of  which  are  coarse,  and  others 
comparatively  soft  and  fine.  C.'s  hair  is  also  imported 
into  Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  the  pencils  or 
small  brushes  used  by  painters. 

The  C.  can  now  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  anywhere 
in  a  wild  state. 

A  fossil  species  of  0.  (C  Sivalmsis),  larger  than 
either  of  the  existing  species,  has  been  discovered 
in  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Sewalik  Hills,  in 
Hindustan. 

OA'MBLFOED,  a  village  in  the  north-west  of 
Cornwall,  near  the  source  of  the  Camel  (crooked 
brook),  14  miles  west  of  Launceston.  It  lies  in  a 
high  and  hilly  tract  near  the  moors.  Pop.  705.  C. 
is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  battle,  in  542, 
between  King  Arthur  and  Mordred,  his  nephew, 
when  both  were  slain.  The  West  Saxons,  imder 
Egbert,  had  a  battle  with  the  Britons  here  in  823. 
The  ruins  of  King  Arthur's  Castle,  Tintagel,  stands 
on  the  high  rocky  coast,  4  miles  norfli-west  of 
Camelford.  Twonules  north  of  C.  are  the  celebrated 
slate-quarries  of  Delabole,  employing  1000  men. 
Macpherson,  the  author  or  translator  of  Ossian,  was 
member  of  parliament  for  C.  in  1791,  but  the 
Keform  Act  of  1832  disfranchised  the  borough. 

CAME'LLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Temstramiacece  (q.v.),  natives  of  China, 
Japan,  and  the  north  of  India — some  of  which  are 
now  among  the  most  common  and  admired  green- 
house shrubs  in  Britain  and  other  coimtries  too 
cold  for  their  cultivation  in  the  open  air,  receiving 
the  same  sort  of  attention  which  is  bestowed  on 
other  florists'  flowers,  and  with  the  same  result,  of 
an  endless  multiphcation  of  beautiful  hybrids  and 
varieties.  The  best  known  and  most  esteemed  is 
O.  Japonica.  Its  leaves  are  ovate-eUipticaJ,  almost 
acuminate  and  serrate,  shining ;  the  flowers  without 
stalks,  mostly  solitary,  large,  and  rose-like.  It  is  a 
native  of  Japan ;  and  there  and  in  China  it  has  been 
carefuUy  cultivated  from  time  immemorial.  In  its 
wild  state,  it  has  red  flowers ;  and  the  red  single  C.  is 
much  used  by  gardeners  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft 
the  fine  varieties,  the  flowers  of  which  are  gene- 
rally double,  and  in  many  cases  most  completely 
so.  Many  of  them  are  of  Chinese  or  Japanese 
origin;  many  have  been  raised  by  cultivators  in 
Britain,  continental  Europe,  and  America.  Their 
colours  are  very  various;  and  the  varieties  also 
difier  much  in  the  form  and  position  of  the  petals. 
It  adds  to  the  value  of  the  C.  that  its  flowering 
time  is  in  autumn,  winter,  and  sprJBg,    By  those 


who  can  afford  the  expense,  entire  houses  are  often 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  camellias.  Some  cultiva- 
tors are  careful  to  protect  them  from  direct  sunshine, 
others  recommend  an  opposite  treatment  in  this 
particular;  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  free  access  of 
air  is  of  great  importance,  and  that  water  must  be 
given  very  hberally,  yet  with  such  caution  that  the 
soil  may  never  remain  soaked  after  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  plant  are  supplied.  The  cultivation 
of  cameUias  m  the  windows  of  houses  is  often 
attended  with  disappoiiitment,  from'the  buds  drop- 
ping off  when  almost  ready  to  expand,  which  la 
generally  owing  either  to  a  neglect  or  an  excess  of 
watering;  an  apparently  slight  mistake,  either  of 
tho  one  kind  or  of  the  other,  being  very  speedily 
productive  of  this  evil.  Too  much  heat  at  this  time 
is  also  apt  to  cause  the  flower-buds  to  fall  ofll  The 
0.  flowers  well,  when  the  temperature  is  kept  not 
very  much  above  the  freezing-point,  but  frost  it 
cannot  bear.  In  the  south  of  England,  some  of  the 
varieties  are  occasionally  trained  to  walls  in  the 
open  air,  receiving  a  little  protection  in  winter. 
The  proper  soil  for  camellias  is  a  loose  black  mould ; 
a  little  sand  and  a  little  peat  are  often  advanta- 
geously mixed  with  loam  to  form  it.  Camellias  are 
often  propagated  by  cuttings,  often  by  layers  ;  but 
the  finest  varieties  very  generally  by  grafting  or 
by  inarching.  The  single  C.  is  also  propagated  by 
seed,  and  in  this  way  the  best  stocks  for  grafting  are 
procured. — Of  the  other  species  of  C,  the  most 
hardy,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  is  O.  reticulata, 
from  which  not  a  few  of  the  varieties  now  in  culti- 
vation are  partly  derived. — C.  oleifera  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  China— not,  however,  in  the 
more  northerly  parts — ^for  its  seeds,  from  which  an 
oil  is  expressed  after  boiling,  very  similar  to  olive 
oil,  and  much  in  use  as  an  article  of  food  and 
otherwise  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  Chinese. 
The  seeds  of  almost  all  the  species,  however,  yield 
this  oil. — O.  Sasanqua  heaxs  the  name  of  Sasanqcta 
Tea.  It  is  cultivated  in  China  for  the  sake  of 
its  flowers,  which  are  said  to  be  used  for  flavouring 
certain  kinds  of  tea. 

CAMELOPAEBA'LIS.    See  Gibatm. 

CAMEL'S  THORN  (AlMgi),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Leguminoe(£  (q.  v.),  sub-order 
Papilionacece,  containing  a  number  of  herbaceous  or 
half-shrubby  species,  natives  chiefly  of  the  deserts 
of  the  east,  having  simple  leaves,  minute  stipules, 
racemes  of  red  flowers,  and  jointed  pods  with  one 
seed  in  each  joint.  These  plants  are  of  great 
importance  on  account  of  the  food  which  they 
afford  for  camels,  where  other  vegetation  is  far  from 
being  abundant;  and  camels  are  particularly  fond  of 
them.  A.  camdorum,  a  herbaceous  species,  yields 
a  kind  of  Manna  (q.  v.),  which  appears  in  the  form 
of  drops,  as  of  honey,  on  the  leaves,  and  gradually 
hardens.  A  similar  exudation  is  yi^ded  by  A. 
Nipalensis,  another  herbaceous  species;  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  manna  of  Persia  and  Bokhara 
is  produced,  as  has  been  alleged,  by  A.  Maurorum, 
a  shrubby  species  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  which 
certainly  does  not  jdeld  it  in  India  or  Egypt ;  the 
supposition  that  this  exudation  results  from  some 
peculiarity  in  the  climate  of  Persia  and  Bokhara, 
being  perhaps  less  probable  than  that  of  a  mistake 
concerning  species  not  very  dissimilar, 

OA'MEO  (ItaL  camei).  Gems  cut  in  relief  are 
caUed  cameos,  in  opposition  to  those  that  are 
hollowed  out  so  as  to  yield  a  raised  impression 
which  are  called  Intaglios.  The  term  C,  however 
IS  appHed  more  especially  to  those  diminutive  pieces 
of  sculpture  which,  are  prepared  from  precious 
stones  havmg  two  strata  or  layers  of  different 
colours,  the  undermost  of  which  is  left  to  form  the 
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background,  the  object  to  be  represented  being  cut 
in  tbe  upper  one.  The  stone  generally  used  for  this 
purpose  by  the  ancients  was  the  variegated  onyx. 

The  art  of  C.-cutting  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  of  Asiatic  origin,  and»to  have 
been  practised  by  the  Babylonians,  from  whom  the 
Phoenicians  carried  it  into  Egypt.  From  the 
Egyptians,  it  was  transmitted  to  the  Greeks,  who 
brought  it  to  great  perfection ;  and  latterly  it  was 
practised  very  extensively,  and  more  successfully 
than  perhaps  any  other  art,  in  Rome.  To  what 
extent  the  gems,  commonly  called  Etruscan,  are  in 
reality  early  Greek,  is  a  subject  of  dispute  amongst 
the  learned.  It  was  not  tUl  a  comparatively  late 
period — ^the  age  following  Praxiteles — that, C.-cutting 
became  popular  in  Greece;  and  it  was  in  the 
courts  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  that  it  was 
chiefly  patronised.  At  this  period,  cameos  were  very 
extensively  used,  not  only  as  personal  ornaments, 
but  in  cups,  vases,  candelabra,  and  other  objects 
of  domestic  luxury.  PateriB  and  other  vessels  were 
frequently  worked  out  of  a  single  stone,  upon  which 
were  exhibited  a  whole  series  of  figures  of  the  most 
exquisite  workmanship.  Many  of  the  antique  cameos 
which  have  been  preserved  are  wonderfiily  beauti- 
ful both  in  design  and  execution.  The  finest 
specimen  in  existence  is  said  to  be  the  Gonzaga  C, 
formerly  at  Malmaison,  now  at  St  Petersbiu-g.  It 
represents  the  head  of  a  prince  and  his  wife,  probably 
Ptolemy  I.  and  Eurydice.  Winkelman  mentions  a 
C.  representing  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  in  such 
high  relief,  that  almost  the  whole  contour  of  the 
figures,  which  are  of  the  most  delicate  white,  is 
detached  from  the  ground.  It  belonged  to  the 
painter  Mengs,  and  at  his  death  was  purchased  by 
the  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia.  The  only  other 
gem  which  Winkelman  is  disposed  to  rank  with 
that  just  mentioned,  is  '  the  Judgment  of  Paris  '  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  Prince  Piombino  at  Rome.  Of 
cameos  of  the  Roman  time,  many  fine  specimens  are 
to  be  found  in  the  continental  museums.  The  most 
celebrated  C.  in  England  is  the  '  Cupid  and  Psyche,' 
in  the  Marlborough  Collection,  by  Tryphon,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  Hved  in  Macedon  under  the  imme- 
diate successors  of  Alexander.  The  stones  on  which 
many  of  these  cameos  are  cut  are  of  surprising, 
and,  in  modem  times,  unequalled  size  and  perfec- 
tion. They  are  supposed  to  have  been  procured 
by  the  ancients  through  their  oriental  and  African 
commerce.  Cameos  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
made  in  medieval  times;  but  the  art  revived  in 
Italy,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Medici ;  and  the 
production  of  cameos,  both  in  pielra  dura  and  in 
shell,  has  there  become  a  branch  of  art-manu- 
facture of  considerable  importance.  Impressions 
from  antique  cameos  in  glass,  sulphiu',  porcelain,  and 
other  materials,  are  produced  in  many  places ;  and 
for  artistic  purposes,  possess  all  the  value  of  the 
originals. 

Olass  Caineos. — The  manufaotui'e  of  cameos  from 
artificial  substances  was  not  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  an 
imitation  of  C.  in  glass  is  the  famous  Barberini  or 
Portland  Vase,  now  in  the  British  Museiun.     The 

f pound  is  blue,  the  figures,  which  are  in  low  relief, 
eing  of  a  delicate,  half -transparent  white.  See 
Portland  Vase.  Many  fragments  of  the  same 
kind  of  manixfaeture  exist  in  other  cabinets,  but 
that  which  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  perfect  example. 

Shdl  Cameos. — The  art  of  imitating  cameos 
in  shell,  which  has  now  attained  to  such  perfec-- 
tion  as  to  rival  the  delicacy  and  finish  even  of 
antique  workmanship,  and  which  is  a  process  qmte 
as  artistical  as  their  production  from  gems,  is  of 
modern   invention.     The  shells,   like  Bie    stones, 


chosen  for  this  purpose,  are  such  as  possess  layers 
of  different   colours.      The  most    useful   are   the 
BulUs  Mouth,   the   under  layer   of  which  is  red, 
resembling  the  sardonyx ;  the  Blade  Helmet,  which 
has  a  dark  onyx  ground;  and  the  Queen's  Conch, 
of  which  the  ground  is  of  a  pinldsh   hue.     These 
shells  have  three  strata,  the  imdermost  of  which 
forms  the  ground,  the  figure  being   sculptured  in 
the  second,  and  the   third  serving  to  mark  the 
hair,  wreaths,  armour,  and  other  more  prominent 
objects.      The  portion  of  shell  having  been  pre- 
pared   of   the   requisite  size,  form,   and  thickness 
by  various  mechanical  means,  it  is  fixed  by  some 
adhesive  substance — usually  rosin — to  a  small  block 
of  wood,  of  such  form  and  thickness  as  to  be  con- 
veniently grasped  by  the  artist  in  his  left  hand. 
The  outline  of  the  object  or  objects  to  be  repre- 
sented is  then  sketched  with  a  pencil,  and,  in  the 
case  of  portraits,  is  usually  copied  from  a  previous 
pencil-sketch  on  paper.     The  pencil-marking  on  the 
shell  is  then  followed  with  a  scratch-point,  and  the 
surrounding  white  Substance  is  removed  by  means 
of  files  and  gravers.     This  latter  process,  which  is 
more  mechanical  than  the  rest,  is  usually  performed 
by  an  assistant.     The  artist  then  proceeds  slowly 
and  carefully  to  work  out  his  subject  by  the  use 
of  smaller  tools ;  those  used  at  last  for  deepening 
the  finer  lines  being  scarcely  larger  than  ordinary 
darning-needles.    The  manufacture  of  shell-cameos 
in  Rome  commenced  about  1805,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  of  Sicilian  origin.    The  art  was  at  first  confined 
to  Italy ;  but  during  the  last  20  years,  it  has  been 
carried  on  in  Paris  to  a  greater  extent  than  even 
in  Rome,  though  not  with  equal  success.    A  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  cameos  manufactured  in 
France  are  imported  into  England,   and   many  of 
them   are  mounted  as  brooches,   and  exported  to 
the  United  States  and  the  British  colonies.     Saolini 
and  Giovanni  Dies  have  long  been  celebrated   as 
artists  in   shell-cameo  in  Rome,  whilst   Girometti 
has  enjoyed  a  similar  reputation  for  his  works  in 
pietra  dura. 

CA'MBRA  LU'CIDA,  an  optical  instrument 
constructed  of  various  forms,  and  for  various  pur- 
poses. Dr  Wollastou's  C.  L.,  intended  tofacilitate 
the  perspective  delineation  of  objects,  consists  of  a 
small  quadrilateral  prism  of  glass,  of  which  AB  in  the 
annexed  figure  is  the  perpendicular  section,  held  in 
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a  brass  frame,  which  is  attached  to  an  upright  rod, 
having  at  its  lower  end  a  screw-olamp,  to  fix  it  to 
the  edge  of  a  table.  The  prism  being  at  the  height 
of  about  a  foot  from  the  table,  has  its  upper  face 
horizontal.  Two  of  its  faces,  as  in  the  figure,  are 
at  a  right  ajigle  at  A;  the  contiguous  faces  make 
respectively  with  them  angles  of  67^°;  so  that 
the  remaining  obtuse  angle  at  B  contains  135°. 
Rays  coming  from  an  object  PQ,  and  falling  nearly 
perpendicularly  on  the  first  surface,  enter  the  prism, 
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and  undergo  total  reflection  at  the  contiguous 
surface  (see  Diopteios);  they  then  fall  at  the 
same  angle  on  the  next  surface,  and  are  totally 
reflected  again ;  finally,  they  emerge  nearly  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  remaining  surface.  An  eye,  as  in 
the  figure,  then  receives  the  emergent  pencil  through 
one  part  of  the  pupil,  so  that  an  image,  pq,  of  the 
object  is  seen  projected  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  upon 
the  table.  The  rays  from  the  drawing-pencil  pass- 
ing the  edge  of  the  prism,  enter  the  other  part  of  the 
pupE ;  and  the  pencil  and  image  being  seen  together 
upon  the  paper,  a  sketch  of  the  latter  can  be  taken. 
There  is,  however,  a  practical  difficulty — the  image 
and  the  drawing-pencil  are  at  distances  sensibly 
difl'erent  from  the  eye,  and  so  cannot  be  seen 
together  distinctly  at  the  same  time.  To  obviate 
this,  a  plate  of  metal,  with  a  smaiU  aperture  as  an 
eye-hole,  is  placed  at  the  edge  under  the  eye,  so  that 
the  rays  through  the  'prism,  and  those  from  the 
drawing-pencil,  which  both  pass  through  the  eye-hole, 
form  only  very  small  pencils.  By  this,  the  difficulty 
is  greatly  diminished.  It  is  still,  however,  difficult 
to  use  the  instrument  satisfactorily;  and  though 
many  acquire  great  readiness  in  its  use,  others 
have  never  been  able  to  attain  the  same  facility. 
The  instrument  is  remarkable  for  its  sitaaU  bulk 
and  portability.  A  good  one  will  pack  in  a  box  8 
inches  by  2,  and  hsSf  an  inch  deep.  Besides  this 
form  of  the  0.  L.,  which  is  the  most  common,  there 
are  others.  Its  simplest  form  is  merely  a  piece  of 
smooth  glass  fixed  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the 
horizon.  An  image  from  a  horizontal  object  falling 
on  this  glass  will  be  perfectly  reflected,  and  that 
in  the  vertical,  so  that  the  eye  looking  vertically 
down  will  see  the  image,  and,  owing  to  the  trans- 
parency of  the  glass,  the  artist  will  be  able  to  trace 
it  out  upon  paper  below.  Iii  this  case,  however 
(see  Catoptkics),  the  image  will  be  inverted. 

CA'MERA  OBSCU'RA  (literaDy,  a  dark  cham- 
ber), an  instrument  invented  by  Baptista  Porta  in 
the  16th  century.  It  is  known  in  its  simplest  form 
as  a  familiar  toy,  consisting  of  a  rectangidar  box, 
furnished  at  one  end  with  a  lens  whose  focal  length 
is  egual  to  the  length  and  depth  of  the  box;  at 
the  opposite  end  of  which  a  plane  reflector  is  placed 
at  an  angle  of  45°,  which  throws  the  image  of 
any  objects  to  which  the  lens  may  be  directed  on  a 
piece  of  ground-glass  on  the  top  of  the  box  in  a  non- 
inverted  position,  so  that  they  may  be  viewed  or 
sketched  from  as  in  nature. 

The  0.  0.  being  now  an  indispensable  article  in 
the  practice  of  photography,  has  received  a  number 
of  recent  improvements,  which  make  it  rank  as 
a  scientific  instrument.  The  principle,  however, 
involved  in  the  simplest  and  most  refined  forms  is  the 
same,  and  may  be -illustrated  and  made  intelligible 
by  the  following  experiment :  Let  a  small  hole  be 
bored  in  a  window-shutter,  and  the  room  be  dark- 
ened. If,  now,  the  beam  of  light  entering  the  room 
by  this  hole  be  intercepted  by  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  held  at  a  small  distance  from  the  hole,  an 
inverted  image  of  objects  without  will  be  seen  upon 
the  paper.  By  placing  a  small  convex  lens  over  the 
hole,  this  image  is  rendered  m.uoh  more  distinct,  or 
sharp,  in  photographic  language.  Moreover,  it  will 
be  found  that,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  hole, 
the  image  attains  a  maximum  degree  of  sharpness ; 
and  that  if  the  paper,  be  removed  from  this  point  to 
any  position  either  nearer  to  the  hole  or  further 
from  it,  the  image' becomes  indistinct  and  confused. 
At  the  poitttof  greatest  distiactness,  the  image  is 
said  to  be /ocMsed,  Such  being  the  principle  of  the 
camera,  it  is  evident  that  in  practice  the  instrument 
may  assume  many  forms,  provided  always  that  it 
consists  of  a  darkened  box  or  chamber  having  a  hole 
at  one  end  for  the  insertion  of  a  lens,  or  combination 


of  lenses,  and  at  the  other  a  screen,  generally  made 
of  around-glass,  on  which  to  receive  the  image.  Fig.  1 
wiU  at  once  give  an  idea  of  a  very  common  and 
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simple  form  of  camera.  C  is  the  body  of  the  instru- 
ment, made  of  any  opaque  substance ;  L,  the  tube 
or  tubes,  generally  formed  of  brass,  and  containing 
one  or  more  lenses ;  G,  the  obscured  or  ground-glass, 
upon  which  the  image  is  thrown  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  the  focus ;  £.,  the  rack  behind,  by  means  of 
which,  and  the  double  sides  of  the  camera,  the  body 
of  the  instrument  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened 
till  the  image  on  the  ground-screen  is  accurately 
focused.  This  rack  is  most  frequently  placed  upon 
the  tubes  carrying  the  lenses.  The  interior  of  the 
whole  apparatus  is  blackened,  to  prevent  reflection 
of  the  rays  falling  on  their  sides,  and  to  impart 
greater  distinctness  to  the  picture.    S,  in  fig.  2, 


Fig.  2. 

represents  the  camera-slide:  This  is  a  thin  dark 
box,  and  is  used  for  conveying  a  sensitive  plate  from 
the  operating-room  to  the  camera,  and  back  again 
after  exposure.  It  consists  of  a  rectangular  frame, 
made  to  fit  exactly  into  the  back  of  the  camera 
when  the  f ocusing-screen  is  removed.  At  the  back 
is  a  hinged  door,  by  means  of  which  the  plate  is 
introduced  into  the  slide ;  and  in  front  is  a  shutter, 
which  is  pulled  up  when  the  plate  is  to  be  exposed, 
and  shut  down  after  the  time  requisite  for  the 
action  of  the  light  upon  the  plate  has  expired.  It 
must  be  constructed  so  that,  when  substituted  for 
the  focusing-screen  G  (fig.  1),  the  surface  of  the 
prepared  plate,  which  is  intended  to  receive  the 
image,  shall  correspond  exactly  in  distance  from  the 
lens  with  the  ground-surface  of  the  focusing-screen. 
The  plate  rests  upon  projections  of  silver  wire  in 
the  comers  of  the  slide ;  and  the  same  slide  may  be 
used  for  plates  of  different  sizes,  by  introducing  into 
it  thin  frames  of  suitable  dimensions  also  furnished 
with  silver-wire  corners. 

Photographic  cameras  are  generally  required  for 
one  of  three  purposes — viz.,  portraits,  landscapes, 
or  copying ;  and  for  each  of  these  it  is  necessary 
to  make  suitable  modifications  in  the  construction 
of  the  instrument.  A  camera  has,  however,  been 
recently  contrived  which  combines  within  itself  the 
conditions  necessary  for  all   contingencies.    It  is 
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called  Martin's  Universal  Portrait,  Landscape,  and 
Copying  Camera,  and  consists,  primarily,  of  a  base- 
board, 30  inches  long  and  11  inches  wide,  divided 
into  three  pieces,  and  hinged  together  by  means  of 
broad  brass  hinges,  so  as  to  dimise  the  bearing  as 
much  as  possible,  and  bolted  together  when  in  use 
by  shding  panels  of  mahogany,  ejctending  across  the 
entire  width  of  the  base-board.  This  base-board 
being  grooved  on  its  outer  edges,  allows  the  sliding 
portions  of  the  camera  to  be  moved  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  so  as  to  alter  the  relation  between 
object,  lens,  and  image  ad  infinitum. 

What  may  be  regarded  as  the  body  of  the  camera, 
is  of  the  same  construction  as  an  ordinary  expand- 
ing camera  (fig.  1),  except  that  it  is  furnished  with 
additional  apertures  for  camera  slides,  and  the 
front  (C)  and  the  back  are  united  by  means  of  an 
accordion  or  bellows  body  of  suitable  length  to 
extend  from  one  end  of  the  base-board  to  the  other. 

CAMERA'mUS,  Joachim — originally,  Liebhard, 
which  name  he  changed  into  C,  because  his  fore- 
fathers had  been  Kammerer  (chamberlains)  at  the 
court  of  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg — was  born  at 
Bamberg,  April  12,  1500,  and  died  at  Leipsic,  after 
a  life  devoted  to  literature,  AprU  17,  1574.  He 
was  by  nature  earnest  and  taciturn ;  but  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  his  sobriety  of  opinion,  strength 
of  character,  and,  when  he  pleased,  overpowermg 
eloquence,  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  his  con- 
temporaries. His  works,  of  which  several  still 
remain  valuable,  include  an  excellent  biography  of 
Melancthon,  and  a  collection  of  letters  by  this 
reformer;  also  annotations  on  Cicero's  Qucestiones 
Tusculance  (1525),  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  Comsmen- 
tarii  Linguae  QrceccB  et  Latinos  (1551),  and  Epistolce 
Familiares  (1583 — 1595),  giving  interesting  notices  of 
his  times. — His  son,  Joachlm  C.  (b.  1534,  d.  1598), 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  physicians  and  botanists 
of  his  age. 

CAMERI'NO  (ancient  Oamerinum),  a  town  of 
Central  Italy,  capital  of  the  delegation  of  the 
same  name,  situated  on  a  liill  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  41  miles  south-west  of  Ancona.  It  has 
a  cathedral,  occupying  the  site  of  a  temple  to 
Jupiter,  a  university,  and  some  manufactures  of 
silk.  Its  bishopric  dates  from  the  3d  c. ;  and  it 
was  made  an  archiepisoopal  see  in  1787.     Pop.  6000. 

CA'MERON,  John,  a  famous  scholar  and  divine, 
was  bom  at  Glasgow  about  the  year  1580,  and 
educated  at  the  university  of  that  city,  where,  in 
his  20th  year,  he  held  an  appointment  as  reader 
in  Greek.  In  1600,  he  set  out  to  travel  in 
Prance,  where  his  ability  and  erudition  secured  for 
him  a  philosOT)hical  professorship  in  the  university 
of  Sedan.  He  afterwards  acted  as  a  Protestant 
clergyman  at  Bordeaux,  and,  on  the  death  of 
Gomarus,  was  appointed  to  the  divinity  chair  in 
the  university  of  Saumur,  an  appointment  he  held 
until  1620.  Ketuming  to  Britain,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  divinity  at  Glasgow ;  but  in  less  than 
a  year  he  returned  to  Saumur ;  thence  to  Montau- 
ban,  where  he  received  a  divinity  professorship. 
Here  his  opposition  to  the  party  who  advocated  a 
civil  war  made  him  many  enemies,  by  one  of  whom 
he  was  stabbed  in  the  street ;  and  he  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  wound  in  1623.  He  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  scholars  of  his  time;  ia  biblical 
criticism,  he  was  inclined  to  be  perverse ;  where 
there  was  a  difficulty,  he  usually  chose  the  opposite 
view  to  that  held  by  other  divines,  especially  Beza. 
His  theological  opinions  were  of  a  somewhat  lax 
character,  his  works  being  said  to  be  the  foundation 
of  Amyraut's  doctrine  of  universal  grace. 

CAMERON,  Richard,  a  Scottish  Presbyterian 
preacher  in  the  17th  c,  who  suffered  death  for  the 
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cause  he  espoused,  and  from  whom  the  religious 
sect  ordinarily  called  Oameronians  (q.v.)  has  been 
named.  C.  belonged  to  the  extreme  party,  who  held 
by  the  perpetually  binding  obligations  of  the  Solemn 
•League  and  Covenant  (see  Covbnants),  which  were 
set  aside  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Along 
with  some  others,  he  strenuously  resisted  those 
measures  that  reinstated  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland,  and  that  proscribed  the  meetings  for  public 
worship  of  unauthorised  religious  bodies.  Contrary 
to  law,  he  persisted  in  preaching  in  the  fields,  and 
became  obnoxious  to  government,  to  which,  indeed, 
he  finally  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance.  La 
June  1680,  he,  in  company  with  about, twenty  per- 
sons of  equal  zeal,  well  armed,  entered  the  town 
of  Sanquhar ;  and  in  the  market-place  they  formally 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  Charles  II.,  who  had 
so  grossly  abused  his  power,  and  declared  war 
against  him  and  all  his  adherents.  After  this 
act,  they  retired  to  the  hills  between  Nithsdale 
and  Ayrshire,  where  they  succeeded  in  evading 
capture  for  a  month,  though  a  price  of  5000  merl5 
had  been  set  upon  C's  head  by  government,  and 
3000  upon  the  heads  of  the  others.  On  the  20th 
July  1680,  however,  they  were  surprised  by  a 
vastly  superior  force  in  Aird's  Moss,  and  after  a 
brave  fight,  C.  was  killed.  His  hands  and  head 
were  cut  off,  and  sent  to  Edinburgh,  where  they 
were  fixed  upon  the  Netherbow  Port.  C.  ranks 
as  a  martyr,  and  has  an  honourable  place  in  the 
history  of  iScote  Worthies. 

CAMERON  HIGHLANDERS,  the  designa- 
tion  given  to  the  79th  Regiment  of  infantry  in  the 
British  service,  in  consequence  of  the  corps  having 
been  raised  by  Allan  Cameron  of  Erroch  in  1793. 
Originally,  it  consisted  of  1000  men,  but  a  second 
battalion  was  added  in  1804.  This  gallant  regiment, 
which  wears  the  Highland  garb,  performed  distin- 
guished services  in  the  peninsula  and  at  Waterloo, 
and  has  been  engaged  in  the  chief  warlike  struggles 
of  more  recent  times. 

CAMBRO'NIAN  REGIMENT,  the  26th  Regi- 
ment of  infantry  in  the  British  service,  so  called 
from  having  had  its  origin  in  a  body  of  Oameronians 
(q.  V.)  during  the  Revolution  of  1688  in  Scotland. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  zeal  and  courage  of  the 
HiUmen  or  Oameronians,  the  Convention  which  sat 
at  Edinburgh  induced  a  number  of  them  to  assist  in 
completing  the  work  of  the  Revolution,  which,  as 
was  still  imagined  by  some,  was  to  re-establish 
things  according  to  the  letter  of  the  Covenants.  A 
regiment  of  Oameronians  was  accordingly  organised; 
each  soldier  being  induced  to  enlist  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  special  object  of  the  corps  was 
'  to  recover  and  estabUsh  the  work  of  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  in  opposition  to  popery,  prelacy,  and  arbi- 
trary power,  in  all  the  branches  and  steps  thereof, 
tfil  the  government  in  church  and  state  be  brought 
to  that  lustre  and  integrity  which  it  had  in  the  best 
of  times.'  (See  Burton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. 
p.  49.)  Thus  was  formed  the  celebrated  0.  R.,  with 
the  youthful  Lord  Angus  as  colonel,  and  WiUiam 
Cleland  as  lieutenant-colonel  and  actual  commander. 
Under  Cleland,  not  yet  in  his  30th  year,  the  regi- 
ment was  sent  northwards  to  quell  the  insurrec- 
tion, after  the  fall  of  Viscoimt  Dundee.  Surrounded 
by  from  4000  to  5000  Highlanders,  the  Oamer- 
onians, only  800  strong,  gaUantly  defended  them- 
selves during  a  whole  day  in  Dunkeld,  August  21, 
1689.  In  this  terrific  struggle,  the  brave  Cleland 
was  killed.  The  Oameronians,  whom,  considering  the 
issue  of  the  Revolution,  we  must  suppose  to  nave 
been  entrapped  into  military  service,  were  after- 
wards employed  in  the  foreign  wars  of  William  III., 
greatly  to  the  scandal  of  that  stern  portion  of  the 
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Presbyterians  wto  founded  the  Oameronian  sect. 
As  the  26th  of  the  liae,  the  regiment  has  ever  done 
credit  to  its  origin ;  being  distinguished  alike  for 
gallantrj;  in  the  field,  and  for  its  good  and  orderly 
oouduot  in  gajrrison. 

OAMEKO'N'IANS,  the  religious  sect  in  Scotland 
alluded  to  in  the  notice  of  Eiohard  Cameron,  from 
whom  the  body  has  been  popidarly  named.    Its 
official  designation,  however,  is  that  of  Reformed 
Presbyterians.    No  doubt,   the  principles   of   the 
body  are  those  for  which  Cameron  contended  and 
died ;  but  it  assumed  no  distinct  form  till  after  the 
Bevolutiou  of  1688 ;  and  it  might  briefly  be  defined 
as  consisting  of  a  small  party  of  Presbyterians,  who 
objected  to  the  Revolution  settlement  in  church 
and  state,  and  desired  to  see  in  full  force  that  kind  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  that  prevailed  in  Scot- 
land from  1638  to  1649.    According  to  the  Solemn 
Lea^e  and  Covenant,  ratified  by  the  parliaments  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  also  by  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  at  Westminster  in  1643,  Presbyteiianism 
was  to  be  maintained  in  the  kingdoms  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  popery,  prelacy,  super- 
stition, heresy,  schism,  &c.,  were  to  be  extirpated. 
The  Covenanters  in  Scotland  contended,  as  is  well 
known,  under  much  sufferiog,  for  this   species  of 
Presbyterian  supremacy  throughout  the  reigns   of 
Charles  11.   and/  James  VII.   (11.).    As  a  measure 
of  pacification  at  the  Revolution,  Presbytery  was 
established  in  Scotland  by  act  of  parliament  1690 ; 
but    it  was    of   a   modffied   kind.     Substantially 
the  church  was  rendered  a  creature  of  the  state, 
more  particularly  as  regards  the  calling  of  General 
Assemblies ;  and  equally  to  the  disgust  ofthe  extreme 
party  whom  we    refer  to,   prelacy  was   not  only 
confirmed  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  they  saw 
that  there  was  a  general  toleration  of  heresy — ^i.  e., 
dissent.     In  sentiment,  if  not  in  form,  therefore,  this 
uncompromising  party  repudiated  the  government  of 
WUliam  III.  and  his  successors,  and  still  maintained 
the  perpetually  binding  obligations  of  the  Cove- 
nants.  Unquestionably,  these  0.  acted  under  strong 
convictions,  and   only   desired  to   carry  out  to   a 
legitimate  issue  those  principles  which  have  always 
mingled   with   the   theories    of    the    Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland ;  but  which,  for  prudential  con- 
siderations, have  been  long  practically  in  abeyance. 
In  short,  it  is  in  the  standards  of  this  sect  that  we 
have  to  look  for  a  true  embodiment  of  the  tenets 
held  by  the  great  body  of  English  and  Scotch  Pres-- 
byterians  of  1643.   Others  gave  in  to  the  Revolution 
settlement,  and  afterwanS  found  cause  to  secede. 
The  C.  never  gave  in,  and,  of  course,  never  seceded. 
Although  thus,  in  point  of  fact,,  an  elder  sister  of 
the  existing  Church  of  Scotland  and  aU  its  Seces- 
sions, the  Cameronian  body,  as  has  been  said,  did 
not  assume  a  regular  form  till  after  tie  Revolution ; 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty,  amidst  the  general 
contentment    of   the   nation,   that  it   organised  a 
communion  with  ordained  ministers.     The  stead- 
fastness of  members, was  put  to  a  severe  trial  by 
the  defection  of  their  ministers ;   and  for   a  time, 
the  people  were  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.    At 
length,  after  their  faith  and  patience  had  been  tried 
for  16  years,  they  were  joined  by  the  Rev.  John 
M'Millan,  from  the  Established  Church,  in  1706. 
In  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  communion  was 
joined  by  the  Rev.  John  M'NeU,   a  licentiate  of 
the  Established  Church.    As  a  means  of  confirming 
the  faith  of  members  of  the  body,  and  of  giving  a 
public  testimony  of  their  principles,  it  was  resolved 
to  renew  the  Covenants ;  and  this  solemnity  took 
place  at  Auchensach,  near  Douglas,  in  Lanarkshire, 
m  1712.      The  subsequent  accession  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Naime,  enabled  the  C.  to  constitute  a  presby- 
tery at  Braehead,  in  the  parish  of  Camwath,  on 


the  1st  of  August  1743,  under  the  appellation 
of  the  Reformed  Presbytery.  Other  preachers 
afterwards  attached  themselves  to  the  sect,  which' 
continued  to  flourish  obscurely  in  the  west  of 
Scotland  and  north  of  Ireland.  Por  their  history  and 
tenets,  we  refer  to  the  Testimony  of  (lie  Erformed 
Presbyterian  Church  (Glasgow,  John  Keith,  1842). 
Holding  strictly  to  the  Covenants,  and  in  theory 
rejecting  the  Revolution  settlement,  the  political 
position  of  the  0.  is  very  peculiar,  as  they  refuse 
to  recognise  any  laws  or  institutions  which  they 
conceive  to  be  inimical  to  those  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ;  from  which  cause  they  have 
greatly  isolated  themselves  from  general  society, 
and  refused  several  of  the  responsibilities  and 
privileges  of  citizens.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
proper  to  say,  that  if  zealous  and  uncompromising, 
they  are  also  a  peaceful  body  of  Christians,  who, 
under  the  shelter  of "  a  free  and  tolerant  govern- 
ment, are  left  unmolested  to  renew  the  Cove- 
nants as  often  as  fancy  dictates.  In  1860,  the  sect 
numbered  6  presbyteries,  comprising  altogether  45 
congregations  in  Scotland,  one  of  which  was  in 
Edinburgh  and  4  in  Glasgow.  Connected  with 
the  body,  there  are  congregations  iu  Ireland  and 
North  America. 

CAMEROO'NS,  a  river  of  Upper  Guinea,  Africa, 
which  enters  the  Bight  of  Biafra  from  a  north-east 
direction,  in  about  lat.  4°  N.,  long.  9°  40'  E.,  by  an 
estuary  some  20  miles  in  breadth.  Its  length  is 
not  certainly  known,  but  for  40  miles  upwards  its 
breadth  averages  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  its 
depth  varying  in  the  dry  season  from  2  to  20  feet. 
The  left  bank  of  the  river  is  steep  and  high,  the 
right  for  many  miles  low  and  swampy,  and  covered 
with  mangroves.  There  are  several  populous  and 
thriving  villages  on  its  banks,  whose  inhabitants 
carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in  palm-oil,  and  ivory, 
obtaiued  in  great  quantity  from  dead  elephants, 
which  have  perished  in  search  of  water  in  a  great 
morass  inland. — C.  is  also  the  name  of  a  cape  on 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  estuary. — C.  Peak  is  the 
name  of  the  culminating-point  in  the  C.  Mountains, 
which  in  lat.  4°  13'  N.,  and  long.  9°  10*  B.,  has  an 
elevation  estimated  at  13,000  feet. 

CAME'TA,  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tocantins,  which  joins  the  estuary  of  the 
Amazon  from  the  south.  It  is  85  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Para  or  Belem.  It  has  a  fertile 
district  attached  to  it,  which  is  estimated  to  contain 
20,000  inhabitants. 

CAMILLUS,  Mabcus  Pueius,  a  celebrated 
Roman  patrician,  who  first  makes  his  appearance 
as  consular  tribune,  403  B.C.  His  military  career 
was  a  series  of  unbroken  successes,  according  to 
the ,  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us ;  but 
these  accounts  have  been  shewn  by  Niebuhr  to 
possess  a  considerable  admixture  of  mythological 
or  poetic  fiction.  In  396,  C.  was  made  dictator, 
during  the  Veientine  war,  in  which  he  mined  and 
captured  the  city  bf  Veil ;  but  the  proud  splendour 
of  his  -  subsequent  triumph  offended  the  Roman 
populace,  who  were  still  further  displeased  when 
C.  demanded  a  tithe  of  the  spoils  of  Veil,  in  order 
to  fulfil  a  vow  made  to  Apollo,  on  condition  of 
victory.  In  394,  C.  was  again  elected  consular 
tribune,  and  besieged  the  Falerii,  who  after  bravely 
defending  themselves,  were  led  by  a  magnanimous 
act  of  C.  to  yield  unconditionally.  Afterwards,  C, 
being  accused  of  peculation,  and  foreseeing  certain 
condemnation,  banished  himself  from  Rome,  391, 
and  lived  in  retirement  at  Ardea,  until  Brennus, 
at  the  head  of  his  wild  Gauls,  had  swept  through 
Etruria,  and  captured  and  destroyed  the  whole  of 
Rome  except  the  Capitol.     C.  was  now  recalled,  and 
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appointed  dictator  a  second  time.  He  achieved  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  invaders,  rebiult  Rome, 
and  obtained  new  victories  over  the  Volsci,  and 
others.  In  386  B.C.,  he  was  elected  dictator  for 
the  third  time,  but  refused  the  office.  In  381 
B.C.,  C.  was  victorious  in  the  war  of  Home  against 
Prjeneste  and  other  Latin  towns ;  and  in  368 
B.C.,  he  was  elected  to  his  fourth  dictatorship,  but 
abdicated  during  the  same  year.  In  367  B.C., 
when  war  broke  out  with  the  Gauls,  C,  though  80 
years  old,  accepted  the  dictatorship  for  the  iifth 
time,  defeated  the  barbarians  near  Alba,  and  made 
peace  between  patricians  and  plebeians.  After 
this,  he  erected  near  the  Capitol  a  temple  to 
Concord,  and,  having  retired  from  public  life,  died 
365  B.C.,  of  the  plague,  lamented  by  the  whole 
Eomau  people. 

GAMISAEDS.    See  Cevennes. 

CA'MLBT  (from  Arab.  cJuxmal,  fine)  is  properly  a 
fabric  made  from  the  hair  of  the  Angora-goat  (q^.v.). 
The  camlets  made  in  Britain  are  either  whoUy  of 
wool,  or  of  wool  mixed  with  cotton  or  linen,  and 
spun  hard. 

CAMOEIirS,  Luis  de,  the  epic  poet  of  Portugal, 
was  born  about  1524,  at  Lisbon,  and  studied  the 
ancient  classics  at  Coimbra.  On  his  return  to 
Lisbon,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  of  honour, 
Catharina  d'Atayada.  This  affair  was  the  begin- 
ning of  all  the  poet's  misfortunes.  Having  been 
banished  by  royal  authority  to  Santarem,  C.  joined 
the  expedition  of  John  III.  against  Marocco,  and 
lost  his  right  eye  in  a  naval  engagement  with 
the  Moors  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar^  On  his 
return  to  Lisbon,  his  bravery  as  a  soldier  was  no 
more  honoured  than  his  genius  as  a  poet.  Dis- 
appointed in  all  his  hopes,  he  determined  to  leave 
for  ever  his  native  land,  and  saUed  for  India, 
1553.  Offended  by  certain  abuses  of  the  Portuguese 
authorities  in  India,  C.  ventured  to  expose  them 
in  a  satire,  entitled  Disparates  na  India,  '  FolHes  in 
India,'  in  which  he  treated  even  the  viceroy  with 
ridicule.  For  this  offence,  the  poet  was  banished, 
1556,  to  Macao,  where  he  lived  several  years,  and 
was  engaged  in  writing  Os  Ludadas.  Here  C. 
held  the  unpoetical  but  probably  lucrative  post  of 
administrator  of  the  effects  of  deceased  persons ; 
and  having  saved,  as  he  thought,  a  competency 
for  his  future  hfe,  was  recalled  from  his  banish- 
ment, 1561.  Unhappily,  in  returning  to  Goa,  he 
Buffered  shipwreck,  and  lost  all  his  property, 
excepting  his  epic  poem.  After  other  wanderings 
'  and  misfortunes,  C.  took  ship  for  Lisbon,  where 
he  arrived  in  1569,  with  no  other  wealth  but  his 
epic.  He  dedicated  The  Lusiad  to  the  young  king, 
Sebastian,  who  was  very  gracious ;  but,  nevertheless, 
all  the  real  patronage  bestowed  on  C.  consisted 
of  a  very  small  pension  (about  £4),  and  perfnis- 
sion  to  remain  at  the  court  of  Lisbon.  Even  this 
small  pittance  was  taken  away  after  the  death  of 
Sebastian,  and  C.  was  left  in  such  poverty,  that 
a  faithful  Indian  servant  begged  in  the  streets 
of  Lisbon  for  the  support-  of  the  great  epic  poet 
of  Portugal.  C.'s  lyric  poems,  written  during 
this  time  of  destitution,  contain  many  pathetic 
lamentations.  He  died  obscurely  in  the  hospital 
at  Lisbon,  1579;  and  sixteen  years  afterwards, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  splendid  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
finding  his  burial-place. 

The  Lusiad  (Os  Lusiadas,  'the  Lusitanians ') 
celebrates  the  chief  events  in  the  history  of  Portu- 
gal, and  is  remarkable  as  the  only  modern  epic 
poem  which  is  pervaded  by  anything  like  the  true 
national  and  popular  spirit  of  ancient  epic  poems. 
It  is  a  gallery  of  epic  pictures,  in  which  all  the 
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great  achievements  of  Portuguese  heroism  are 
represented.  Among  the  most  famous  passages  are 
the  tragical  story  of  Inez  de  Castro,  and  the  appari- 
tion of  the .  giant  Adamastor,  who  appears  as  the 
Spirit  of  the  Storm  to  Vasco  de  Gama,  when  cross- 
ing the  Cape.  The  versification  of  T/ie  Lusiad  is 
extremely  charming.  Patriotic  sentiments  pervade 
the  whole  work.  Besides  his  epic  poem,  C.  wrote 
sonnets,  odes,  elegies,  eclogues,  epigrams,  satires, 
epistles,  and  three  comedies — Os  Amphitryoes  (after 
Plautus),  King  Seleucus,  and  Filodemo.  'The  latest 
and  best  complete  edition  of  his  poems  appeared  in 
three  volumes  (Hamburg,  1834).  .  The  best  edition 
of  Tlie  Lusiad  was  published  in  Paris  (1817), 
reprinted  in  1819,  and  again,  with  emendations  by 
Berdier,  in  1823.  The  Lusiad  has  been  translated 
into  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  Enghsh,  Polish,  and 
German. 

CAMO'GLIA,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa,  about  13  miles  east-south-east  of 
the  city  of  that  name.  Its  inhabitants,  amounting 
to  6809,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing. 

CA'MOMILB.     See  Chamomile. 

CA'MOUFLET,  m  Military  Pyrotechny,  is  a 
stinking  composition  enclosed  in  paper-cases.  It 
is  used  in  siege- works,  to  blow  into  the  faces  of  the 
sappers  and  miners,  when  hostile  parties  come 
within  reach  of  each  other,  and  thus  to  distress  and 
confuse  them. 

CAMP  (Pr.,  from  Lat.  campus,  a  plain,  or  level 
field).  The  signification  of  this  word  in  English  is 
rather  that  which  belonged  to  the  Latin  castrum,  an 
encampment,  or  caslra,  a  collection  of  tents,  huts, 
and  other  structures,  for  the  accommodation  and 
protection  of  troops,  than  that  which  its  etymology 
would  more  directly  indicate.  ,  The  regular  system 
of  encampment  ultimately  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
was  forced  upon  them  by  degrees.  The  most  com- 
plete account  of  it  is  furnished  to  us  by  Polybius. 
A  plan  will  be  fomid  in  Dr  Smith's  Diclionary 
of  Greek  and  Boman  Antiquities,  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  his  description.  When 
a  Roman  army  was  about  to  encamp,  a  tribime 
and  several  centurions  were  sent  on  before,  to 
select  a  suitable  site  for  the  purpose.  As  soon 
as  the  locality  was  determined  on,  they  chose  the 
spot  for  the  prEetorivun  or  general's  tent,  and  marked 
it  with  a  white  flag.  Around  the  praetorivun,  as  a 
sort  of  centre  or  heart  to  the  whole  system,  the  rest 
of  the  C.  was  laid  out.  It  was  generally  placed 
on  an  elevated  position,  in  order  that  the  general 
might  have  the  rest  of  the  encampment  under  his 
eye,  and  be  able  to  transmit  his  orders  with  greater 
facility.  Polybius  himself  tells  us,  that  the  best 
conception  which  can  be  formed  of  a  Roman  C.  of 
the  more  permanent  kind  is  by  regarding  it  as  a 
military  town,  resembling  in  many  respects  no 
doubt  that  which  has  recently  grown  up  at  Alder- 
shot  (q.  v.).  The  streets  were  broader  than  those 
usually  to  be  found  in  towns,  the  wider  ones 
measuring  100,  and  the  narrower  50  feet;  and  the 
forum,  as  its  name  indicates,  was  a  sort  of  public 
market-place.  A  space  of  200  feet  was  left  vacant 
all  round  between  the  tents  and  the  ramparts, 
partly  to  afford  space  for  the  arrangements  of  the 
army,  and  for  stowing  away  any  booty  that  might 
be  captured,  but  chiefly  to  protect  the  soldiers' 
huts  from  incendiary  attempts  from  without.  In 
form,  the  Roman  C.  was  square,  except  in  the  case 
in  which  it  was  intended. to  embrace  within  its 
ramparts  four  legions,  or  two  consular  armies,  when 
it  became  an  oblong  rectangle.  The  C.  was  siu:- 
rbunded  by  a  fosse  or  trench  (fossa),  which  was 
generally  9  feet  deep  and  12  broad.  On  the  top 
of  the  rampart,  which  was  of   earth,  there  were 
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The  labour  o£  constructing' the  rampart 
and  the  fosse  was  divided  between  the  allies  and 
the  Eoman  legions,  the  former  making  the  sides 
along  which  they  were  stationed,  and  the  legions 
the  rest.  The  task  of  superintending  the  construc- 
tion of^the  C.  amongst  the  Eomans  was  intrusted  to 
the  tribunes;  amongst  the  allies,  to  the  preefecta. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  the  different  parts 
of  the"  C.  were  so  distinctly  marked  out  and 
measiu'ed  off,  that  they  at  once  proceeded  to  their 
respective  stations,  as  if  they  had  entered  a  well- 
known  city,  and  were  marching  to  their  quarters. 
The  discipline  of  the  0.  was  of  the  strictest  kind. 
The  tribunes  administered  an  oath  agajnst  .theft 
both  to  freemen  and  slaves,  and  two  maniples  were 
chosen  to  keep  the  via  principalis,  which  was  a 
place  of  general  resort,  clean  and  in  good  repair. 
The  other  occupations  connected  with  the  C,  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned  here,  were  portioned 
out  in  like  manner;  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
whole  was  intrusted  to  two  tribunes  chosen  by  lot 
from  each  legion,  and  appointed  to  serve  for  two 
months.  The  prsefects  of  the  aUies  possessed  a 
similar  authority,  which,  however,,  seems  to  have 
been  limited  to  their  own  troops.  Every  morning  at 
daybreak,  the  centurions  and  horsemen  presented 
themselves  to  the  tribunes,  and  these,  in  their  turn, 
received  their  orders  from  the  consul.  The  watch- 
word for  the  night,  marked  on  a  four-cornered  piece 
of  wood,  was  given  out  with  much  formality.  The 
night  was  divided  into  four  watches,  each  of  three 
hours'  length;  and  there  was  a  curious  arrange- 
ment for  ascertaining  that  guard  was  kept  with 
vigilance.  The  soldiers  of  the  watch  companies 
received  from  the  tribune  a  number  of  small 
tablets,  with  certain  marks  upon  them,  and  these 
tablets  were  collected  during  the  night  by  the 
horsemen  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  the  posts, 
from  such  of  the  guards  as  they  found  on  duty. 
Where  these  inspectors  found  the  guards  asleep  or 
absent,  they  called  upon  the  bystanders  to  witness 
the  fact,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  next.  In  the 
morning,  the  inspectors  appeared  before  the  tribunes, 
and  gave  up  the  tablets  they  had  received,  when 
the  guards  .whose  tablets  were  not  produced  were 
requured  to  account  for  them.  A  regular  scale  of 
rewards  and  punishments  was  established  in  the 
camp.  In  comparing  the  encampments  of  the 
Eomans  with  those  of  his  own  countrymen,  Polybiu3 
tells  us  that  the  Greeks  trusted  mainly  to  a  judicious 
selection  of  their  ground,  and  regarded  the  natural 
advantages  which  they  thxis  secured-  as  supplying 
in  a  great  measure  the  place  of  artificial  means  of 
defence.  The  Greeks,  consequently,  had  no  regular 
form  of  C.,  and  no  fixed  places  were  assigned  to  the 
different  divisions  of  the  army.  When  the  prac- 
tice of  drawing  up  the  army  according  to  cohorts, 
introduced  by  Marius  and  Caesar,  was  adopted,  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  C.  experienced  a  cor- 
responding change.  Latterly,  even  the  square  form 
was  abandoned,  and  the  C.  was  made  to  suit  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  It  was  always  held  to  be  of 
importance,  however,  that  the  C.  occupied  a  def en- 
sible  position ;  that  it  could  not  be  ovenooked;  and 
that  it  had  a  command  of  water. 

When  stationary  camps  {mstra  stativa)  came  into 
more  general  use,  we  hear  of  several  parts  which 
are  not  mentioned  by  Polybius,  for  example;  the 
infirmary  (valetudirmrium),  the  farriery  [veterina- 
rium),  the  forge  {fabrica),  &c. ;  and  as  a  great  variety 
of  troops  then  came  to  be  employed,  they  must,  of 
course,  have  had  new  stations  appointed  to  them  in 
the  camp.  Many  of  the  stationary  camps  ultimately 
became  towns,  and  to  this  is  ascribed  the  origin  of 
most  of  the  towns  in  England  the  names  of  which 
end  in  cester  or  Chester.    Amongst  the  most  perfect 


of  those  which  retained  the  form  of  the  simple 
encampment,  is  that  at  Ardoch  in  Strathearn,  Perth- 
shire, m  the  grass-covered  mounds  and  ridges  of 
which  most  of  the  divisions  of  the  C.  have  been 
distinctly  traced  by  antiquaries.  For  further  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
General  Eoy's  Military  Antiquities  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Caledonia  Somana  of  the  late  Mr  Eobert 
Stuart.  In  these  works  will  be  found  ample 
accounts  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  Eoman 
camps  in  Britain ;  those  described  by  Eoy  being 
rendered  intelligible  by  large  engravings. 
-  It  is  believed  that,  during  the  middle  ages,  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  Eomans  in  their  camps  was 
more  or  less  adhered  to,  seeing  that  the  weapons 
employed,  which  mainly  determined  the  character 
of  the  troops,  were  nearly  the  same.  In  Britain, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Eomans,  and  also  during 
the  Saxon  and  Danish  periods,  the  camps,  usually 
circular  in  form,  appear  to  have  been  somewhat 
nide  in  character,  with  the  cavalry  grouped  round 
the  standard  in  the  centre,  and  the  infantry  placed 
near  the  front. 

The  principles  of  castrametation,  or  camp-forma- 
tion, underwent  much  change ,  after  the  invention  of 
gunpowder,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  defending 
the  C.  from  artillery.  Modern  camps,  of  different 
kinds,  will  be  foimd  described  under  Encampment. 

CAMP  E'QTJIPAGE  is  a  general  name  for  all 
the  tents,  furniture,  fittings,  and  utensils  carried  vrith 
an  army,  applicable  to  the  domestic  rather  than  the 
warlike  wants  of  the  soldier.  In  the  days  when 
armour  was  worn,  the  C.  E.  was  enormously  heavy 
and  complicated.  In  the  present  day,  a  certain 
amount  of  C.  E.  is  provided  for  a  given  number  of 
troops.    See  Encampment,  Tent,  &c. 

CAMP  FOLLOWERS  are  the  sutlers  and 
dealers  in  small- wares  who  follow  an  army.  In  India, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  habits  and  customs  of  the 
Hindus,  and  the  large  number  of  servants  retained 
by  English  officers,  the  C.  F.  are  in  immense  number : 
comprising  servants,  sutlers,  cantiniers,  hostlers, 
water-carriers,  snake-charmers,  dancers,  conjurors, 
and  women.  In  February  1839,  when  a  Bengal 
army  of  15,000  men  left.  Shikarpoor  for  Afghan- 
istan, it  was  accompanied  by  no  fewer  than  85,000 
C.  F. :  the  commander  took  with  him  six  weeks' 
food  for  the  whole  100,000.  AU  English  commanders 
in  India  find  this  regulation  a  very  burdensome 
one. .Even  in  European  armies,  however,  C.  F.  are 
regarded  as  necessary ;  they  are  under  the  control 
of  the  commanding  officer,  and  are  subject  to  the 
Articles  of  War— not,  however,  in  cantonments, 
only  in  the  field.  French  armies  are  accompanied 
by  women  much  more  largely  than  English. 

.  CAMPA'GITA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Principato  Citra,  is  situated  between  high  moun- 
tains, about  20  miles  east  of  Salerno.  It  has  a  fine 
cathedral,  several  convents,  and  a  large  annual  fair. 
Pop.  8192. 

CAMPAGSTA  DI  EOMA,  an  undulating,  uncul- 
tivated,  and  unhealthy  plain  of  Italy  surrounding 
Home,  including  the  greatest  part  of  ancient  Latium, 
and  now  forming  the  papal  delegation  of  Frosinone 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Comarca  di  Eoma.  Its 
length  is  variously  stated,  arising  from  the  fact 
that  different  authorities  measure  it  from  different  ' 
points.  But  supposing  the  name  to  apply  to  the 
district  extending  from  Cape  Linaro,  south  of  Civita 
Vecchia,  to  Terracina,  beyond  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
its  length  is  about  90  miles  ;  and  its  breadth  inland, 
to  the  Alban  and  Sabine  .hills,  is  stated  at  from  27 
to  40  miles.  A  broad  strip  of  sandy  plain  skirts 
the  Mediterranean.  The  ground,  which  never  rises 
above  200  feet  above  the  Sea,  is  almost  entirely 
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volcanic,  and  the  lakes  are  formed  by  craters  of 
extinct  volcanoes.  The  vapours  rising  from  this 
district,  and  especially  from  the  Solfatara  (q.v.), 
produce  the  pestilential  atmosphere  styled  Aria 
Cattiva.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  very  small, 
and  in  summer  they  are  driven  from  the  C.  by  its 
pestilent  air,  and  seek  shelter  in  Rome  and  other 
neighbouring  places.  In  autumn,  herdsmen  descend 
from  the  Apennines  to  the  C.  with  their  herds,  the 
pasturage  in  some  parts  being  rich  and  abundant. 
This  district  was  not  always  uncultivated  and  depo- 
pulated as  we  now  find  it,  for  Domitian  and  Hadrian 
built  here  their  splendid  villas.  Wars  and  devasta- 
tions, the  'black-death'  (q.v.)  in  the  14th  c,  which 
greatly  thinned  the  population,  and  inundations  from 
the  Tiber,  have  been  the  main  causes  of  the  present 
state  of  the  0. ;  but,  according  to  Livy,  it  wag 
always  an  unhealthy  district,  even  when  weU  culti- 
vated. Some  of  the  popes,  especially  Pius  VI.,  have 
endeavoured  to  drain  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and, 
during  the  dominion  of  the  French  in  Italy,  General 
Miollis  made  great  improvements  in  drainage,  timber- 
planting,  and  cultivation  in  the  Campagna. 

CAMPAI'&N'  generally  means  a  connected  series 
of  military  operations,  forming  a  distinct  stage  or 
step  in  a  war.  Under  the  old  system  of  warfare, 
when  armies  kept  the  field  only  during  the  summer 
months,  a  C.  was  understood  to  include  all  that  was 
done  by  an  army  from  the  time  it  took  the  field  till 
it  went  again  into  winter-quarters.  Now  that  winter 
is  no  longer  allowed  to  arrest  military  operations,  it 
is  more  diflBcult  to  say  where  one  C.  ends  and  another 
begins.  Some  writers  make  a  C.  include  all  the 
steps  taken  to  accomplish  some  one  immediate 
object. 

CAMPAW,  jKAmra  LouiSB  Henriette,  reader 
to  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.,  was  bom  in  Paris, 
October  6,  1752.  She  was  favoured  by  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  gave  her  royal  patroness  numerous 
proofs  of  her  fidelity.  When  the  unfortunate  queen 
was  conveyed  to  the  Temple,  she  wished  to  share 
her  captivity,  but  was  refused  entrance  by  Petion. 
During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  she  remained  concealed 
at  Combertin.  After  the  faU  of  Robespierre,  she 
opened  a  boarding-school  at  St  Germain-en-Laye, 
which  was  patronised  by  Josephine  Beauharnais, 
who  sent  her  daughter  Hortense  to  it.  In  1806, 
Napoleon  appointed  her  lady-superiutendent  of  the 
Institution  at  Ecouen  for  the  education  of  the 
daughters  of  the  oflBcers  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
After  the  Restoration,  this  institution  was  sup- 
pressed, and  Madame  0.  retired  to  Mantes,  where 
she  died,  May  16,  1822.  She  is  chiefly  remembered 
on  account  of  her  interesting  works — Mimoires  sur 
la  Vie  Privie  de  la  Seine  Marie  Antoinette  (4  vols., 
5th  ed.,  Par.  1824),  Journal  Anecdotique  (Par.  1824), 
and  Gorrespondance  InSdite  avec  la  Seine  Hortense 
(2  vols..  Par.  1835) — giving  recollections  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XV.,  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  Revo- 
lution, and  some  traits  from  the  private  character  of 
Napoleon. 

CAMPA'NA,  La,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain, 
situated  on  the  Madre-Viega,  a  tributary  of  the 
Guadalquiver,  about  37  nules  east-north-east  of 
SevOle.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  5380,  are 
engaged  chiefly  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in 
weaving  and  brick-making. 

CAMPANA'RIO,  a  town  of  Estremadura,  Spain, 
about  62  miles  east-south-east  of  Badajos.  It  is 
an  ill-built  place,  with  narrow,  uncared-for  streets. 
It  has  manufactures  of  linens  and  ropes,  and  a 
trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  neighbour- 
hood.    Pop.  5400. 

CAMPANELLA,  Tomma'so,  a  Dominican  monk 
celebrated  for  his  philosophical  ability,  was  bom  in 


1568  at  Stilo  in  Calabria,  and  studied  at  Naples  and 
Cosenza.    The  writings  of  Telesius  first  awakened 
his  doubts  respecting  that  pile  of  artificial  dogmas 
styled  the  'scholastic  philosophy.'    The  results  of 
his  studies  were  given  in  his  PhUosopMa  Sensibua 
Demonstrata,  &o.  (Naples,  1591),  which  contained  a 
defence  of  Telesius.    His  superiority  in  disputations 
exposed  him  to  the  hatred  and  false  accusations  of 
the  orthodox  monks  and  schoolmen.     He  was  in 
consequence  compelled  to  flee  from  Naples  to  Rome, 
and  thence  to  Florence,  Venice,  and  Bologna.  After- 
wards, he  returned  to  Calabria,  but  having  involved 
himself  in  a  political  conspiracy,  he  was  seized  and 
confined  in  a  Neapolitan  dungeon  for  27  years ;  tried 
five  times,  and  tortured  seven ;  accused  of  heresy ; 
and  declared  the  author  of  a  book  which  had  been 
published  thirty  years  before  he  was  bom.    In  1626, 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  had  him  brought  to  the  prison  of 
the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  but  immediately  liberated 
him,  and  treated  him  in  a  very  generous  manner. 
After  being  again  persecuted  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, G,  who  had  formed  the  friendship  of  the 
French  ambassador  at  Rome,  the  Due  de  NoaiUes, 
obtained  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, and   secretly  left  for  France,  where  he  was 
graciously  received.     He  died  in  the  Dominican 
monastery  of  St  HonorS,  near  Paris,  1639.     Most 
of  his  works — De  Oentilismo  non  Betinendo  (Paris, 
1636),  Astrologicorum  Libri  VII.  (Lyon,  1629),  Pro- 
dromus  PMlosopMm  Instaurandce  (Frankfort,  1617), 
Exordium  Metaphydece  Novm,  De  Sensu  Serum  ei 
Magia  (Frankfort,  1620) — were  written  during  his 
imprisonment.    His  philosophical  views  give  expres- 
sion to  that   confused   fermentation  of  new  ideas 
which  was  characteristic  of  the  close  of  the  16th 
and  opening  of  the  17th  c. — bold  and  clear  opinions 
strangely  mingled    with    commonplaces   and  with 
astrological    dreams    and  fancies.     It    may    seem 
strange  that  C.  should  have  been  patronised  by  the 
pope ;   but   this   favour  was    gained,    not   by  his 
speculative  works,  but  by  sever^  writings  in  defence 
of  the  Roman  CathoUo  Church.    His  De  MonarcMa 
Hispanica  Discursus  is  a  work  of  great  power  and 
value,   comprising  a  sketch  of  the  political  world 
of   C.'s  time,  with  special  reference  to  Spain.     It 
was   translated   into   3Elnglish   during    Cromwell's 
Protectorate. 

CAMPA'NIA,  anciently  a  province  of  Central 
Italy,  having  Capua  as  its  capital  (now  known 
as  the  province  Terra  di  Lavoro,  Naples),  was 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  Lucania,  E.  by  Samnium, 
N.  by  Latium,  and  "W.  by  the  Tyrrhenian ,  Sea. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  productive  plains  in  the 
world,  producing  in  extraordinary  abundance  corn, 
wine,  and  oil ;  and  both  by  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  is  celebrated  for  its  soft  and  genial  climate, 
the  beauty  of  its  landscapes,  and  the  excellence 
of  its  harbours.  It  was  the  regio  felix  of  the 
Romans,  who  biiilt  here  many  of  their  most  splendid 
vnias,  &c.  Through  it  passed  the  Appian  Way, 
the  greatest  high-road  of  Italy.  The  promontory 
Misenum,  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  river  Vulturnus,  the 
towns  BaiiB,  Cumae,  Lintemum,  Puteoli,  Naples, 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Nola,  Salemum,  Capua,  &c., 
belonged  to  Campania.  It  was  the  oldest  Greek 
settlement  in  Italy,  having  been  colonised,  according 
to  the  later  chronologers,  about  1050  B.  c. ;  but  this 
is  in  aU  probability  too  early  a  date.  It  was  next 
conquered  by  the  Etruscans,  and  several  of  the  towns 
above  mentioned,  such  as  Capua  and  Nola,  were 
founded  by  that  people.  The  Etruscans  then  suc- 
cumbed to  the  more  warlike  and  hardy  Samnites, 
who,  in  their  turn,  yielded  to  the  irresistible  valour 
of  Rome  (340  B.C.).  Through  aU  these  vicissitudes 
of  conquest,  the  substratum  of  the  people  remained 
as  at  the  beginning.     The  mass  of  the  Campanians 
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were  essentially  of  Oscan  race,  and  Osoan  they 
remained.  Indeed,  it  is  mainly  from  them  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  Oscan  language  is  derived,  and 
one  of  their  towns — Atella,  between  Capua  and 
Naples — ^had  the  honour  of  introducing  upon  the 
early  Roman  stage  a  species  of  popular  drama  or 
comedy,  which  was  greatly  relished  for  its  quaint 
and  vigorous  humour.    See  Atbllan^. 

CA'MPANILB  (Ital.,  from  Mid.  Lat.  caimpana,  a 
bell),  a  name  adopted  from  the  Italian  to  signify  a 
bell-tower  of  the  larger  kind,  and  usually  applied 
only  to  such  as  are  detached  from  the  church. 
Scarcely,  any  of  the  existing  bell-towers  of  Eng- 
land answer  to  the  Italian  conception  of  the  0., 
but  it  is  said  that  there  was  a  very  fine  one  at 
Salisbury,  200  feet  in  height,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Wyatt.  In  Italy,  they  are  found  everywhere — 
at  Bologna,  Padua,  Ravenna,  Cremona,  Venice. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  are  the  so-called 
'  leaning  tower'  of  Pisa,  and  the  C.  of  Florence. 
The  former,  which  is  circular  in  form,  is  decorated 
with  columns  and  arcades  to  the  siumnit  of  its 
eight  stories,  and  presents  a  very  imposing  appear- 
ance, reminding  the  traveller  of  the  Cofiseum  at 
Rome,  from  which,  and  the  now  destroyed  Septi- 
zonium,  the  idea  of  it  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
the  architects  Bonano  of  Pisa,  and  Wilhelm  of  Inns- 
pruck.  But  though  less  curious,  the  famous  C.  of 
Giotto  is  perhaps  even  more  worthy  of  the  travel- 
ler's attention.  It  was  erected  in  1334,  with  the 
express  object  of  surpassing,  both  in  height  and  in 
richness  of  workmanship,  any  of  the  remains  of 
antiquity.  In  form,  it  is  a  paraUelopiped,  and  is  of 
the  same  dimensions  from  bottom  to  top.  Though 
it  is  very  lofty — 267  feet — ^it  consists  of  only  four 
stories,  of  which  the  tallest  are  the  uppermost  and 
undermost ;  and  the  windows  in  the  upper  story  are 
rather  larger  than  those  in  the  two  beneath,  the 
object  being  to  counteract  the  diminution  'to  the 
eye  occasioned  by  the  greater  distance.  The  efifeot 
of  this  arrangement  has  been  much  praised  by  archi- 
tects ;  but  there  seems  ground  for  scepticism  as  to 
its  advantages.  The  style  is  the  real  Italian  Gothic, 
which  unites  simplicity  vrith  great  richness  of  orna- 
mentation. The  original  design  of  Giotto  was  that 
a  spire  of  100  bracoia  in  height  should  have  sur- 
mounted the  present  structure,  and  on  the  summit 
may  be  seen  the  four  great  piers  from  which  it  was 
intended  that  it  should  have  risen.  The  splendid  C. 
of  Florence,  in  its  present  condition,  must  thus  be 
regarded  only  as  a  fragment.  There  ia  a  fine  C. 
at  Seville,  350  feet  in  height,  which  was  built  by 
Guever  the  Moor  in  1568.  It  is  called  La  Giralda, 
from  a  brazen  figure,  which,  though  it  weighs  a  ton 
and  a  half,  turns  with  the  wind. 

CAMPA'JS'ULA  (Lat.,  a  little  beU),  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Campanulacece  (q.  v.), 
distinguished  by  a  bell-shaped  corolla  with  five 
broad  short  segments,  filaments  dilated  at  the 
base,  a  2 — 5-cleft  stigma,  and  a  top-shaped  capsule 
with  2 — 5  cells,  opening  by  lateral  clefts  below  the 
calyx  segments.  The  species  are  very  numerous, 
chiefly  but  not  exclusively  abounding  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  more  elevated  districts 
of  the  temperate  zones.  They  are  mostly  herbaceous, 
some  of  them  annual.  The  name  Beu-plowkk  ia 
common  to  many  of  them,  and  is  often  extended  to 
all.  The  flowers  are  in  general  beautiful,  and  many 
of  the  species  are  therefore  frequent  ornaments  of 
flower-borders.  Of  the  native  British  species,  the 
most  common,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  is 
the  Harebell  (q.  v.)  or  BltTEBELL  (G.  rotundifolid). 
The  Canterbubt  Bell  (C.  Medium)  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful annual,  which  has  long  been  so  generally  sown 
in  flower-borders  in  Britain,  that  it  ia  almost  as 


familiar  to  every  one  as  the  most  common  field- 
flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  central  parts  of 
Europe. — Medicinal  virtues  were  formerly  ascribed 
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to  some  species,  particularly  in  affections  of  the 
throat,  wherefore  G.  Trachelium,  frequent  in  woods 
in  England,  has  received  the  name  of  Throatwoit ; 
but  they  are  now  regarded  as  inert. — The  roots  of 
some  are  reckoned  among  esculents,  as  those  of  the 
Rampion  (q.  v.),  (C.  Sapunculua),  occasionally  culti- 
vated in  Britain,  and  much  more  generally  in  some 
parts  of  continental  Europe. 

CAMPANULA'CBiE,  a  natural  order  of  exo- 
genous plants,  herbaceous  or  half  shrubby,  with 
a  bitter  milky  juice ;  leaves  vfithout  stipules,  and 
generally  alternate ;  the  calyx  usually  5-lobed,  its 
tube  adhering  to  the  ovary;  the  corolla  mono- 
petalous,  inserted  into  the  top  of  the  calyx,  usually 
5-lobed  and  regular ;  the  stamens  inserted  into  the 
calyx,  and  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  coroUa  j 
the  fruit  with  two  or  more  many-seeded  cells, 
crowned  with  the  withered  calyx  and  corolla,  and 
opening  by  division  of  the  cells  {loculicidally} ;  the 
seeds  fixed  to  the  axis,  and  having  fleshy  albumen. 
About  500  species  are  known,  natives  chiefly  of  the 
temperate  and  colder  climates  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, where  their  blue  or  white  fiowers  are  among 
the  finest  ornaments  of  fields  and  woods.  The  roots 
and  young  leaves  of  some  species  are  eatable,  as  ia 
the  half -fleshy  fruit  of  Canarina  Campanula,  a  native 
of  the  Canary  Islands. 

CA'MPBELL,  the  family  name  of  the  Lords  of 
Argyle.  The  origin  of  the  family  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  One  theory  makes  it  of 
Anglo-Norman  origin;  another  traces  its  descent 
through  a  long  line  of  Celtic  chiefs  to  King  Arthur. 
It  first  appears  in  record  towards  the  end  of  the 
13th  c,  when  it  held  lands  in  Ayrshire  and  Argyle. 
The  chiefs  of  the  family  having  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs,  the  most  distinguished  are 
noticed  rmder  the  head  Abgylb. 

CAMPBELL,  Sir  Coliw,  Lord  Clyde,  one 
of  the  bravest  soldiers  and  most  distinguished 
generals  of  modern  times,  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  in 
1792.  His  father  was  a  cabinet-maker,  named 
John  MaoHver,  but  Colin  assumed  the  name  of 
Campbell,  to  gratify  an  uncle  on  the  mother's 
side.  He  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  1808 ; 
fought  through  the  war  in  the  Spanish  peninsula 
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with  distinction,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  to 
the  United  States  in  1814.  In  1842,  he  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
present  at  the  attack  on  Chusan,  in  China,  and  for 
his  services  there  received  honourable  mention 
in  the  GazMe.  He  next  served  in  the  Punjab, 
commanding  the  left  at  the  battle  of  ■  ChiUian- 
wallah.  For  his  conduct  in  this  battle,  Lord  Gough 
awarded  him  the  highest  praise  in  his  dispatch  to 
the  governor-general  of  India.  He  next  commanded 
in  the  Peshawur  district  with  uniform  success 
against  the  hiR-tribes.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Crimean  war  in  1854,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Highland  Brigade,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma;  and 
afterwards  at  Balaklava,  where,  with  the  93d 
Highlanders,  which  he  did  not  even  form  into 
square,  he  beat  back  the  Russian  cavalry,  who 
were  swooping  down  on  the  port,  with  its  accumu- 
lation of  shipping  and  stores.  His  services  in  this 
war  were  rewarded  with  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
major-general,  and  he  was  also  created  a  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  received 
the  Cross  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honour.  He 
was  appointed  Inspector-general  of  Infantry,  and 
in  1857,  commander  of  the  forces  in  India,  then 
engaged  in  quelUng  the  Indian  mutiny,  which  by 
his  energy  and  judgment  was  soon  utterly  subdued. 
One  of  the  most  notable  characteristics  of  C.'s 
generalship,  is  the  care  he  takes  of  the  lives  of  his 
men,  all  his  victories  being  won  with  the  minimum 
expenditure  of  the  blood  of  his  soldiers.  For  his 
exploits  in  India,  C,  in  1858,  was  created  a  peer 
of  the  realm,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Clyde,  and 
appointed  a  general,  the  East  India  Company 
granting  him  an  amiuity  of  £2000.  C.  arrived  in 
Britain  from  India  in  July  1860. 

CAMPBELL,  GEOBaE,  D.D.,  an  eminent  theo- 
logical writer,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1719.  He 
was  educated  for  the  law,  but  abandoned  that 
profession  for  the  study  of  divinity.  In  1746,  he  was 
ordained  minister  of  Banchory  Ternan,  a  parish 
lying  some  nules  south-west  of  Aberdeen;  and  in 
1759,  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  Marischal 
College.  His  first  work  was  his  famous  Treatise  on 
Miracles,  in  answer  to  Hume.  The  dispute  con- 
cerning miracles  has  assumed  a  new  form  in  the 
present  century,  and  C.'s  arguments  would  not 
meet  all  the  objections  which  the  modem  school 
of  rationalists  urge ;  but  the  work  in  its  own  day 
was  greatly  admired,  and  characterised  as  'one  of 
the  most  acute  and  convincing  treatises  that  has 
ever  appeared  on  the  subject.'  It  was  speedily 
translated  into  French,  Dutch,  and  German.  In 
1771,  C.  was  elected  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
Marischal  College.  In  J1776,  he  published  his 
Philosophy  o/Bhetoric,  which  is  stiU  a  standard  work 
on  the  subject.  His  last  work  was  a  Translation 
of  the  Gospels,  with  Preliminary  Dissertations  and 
Notes.  He  died  April  6,  1796.  After  his  death 
appeared  his  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

CAMPBELL,  John-  (Campbell),  Lord,  High 
Chancellor  of  England,  son  of  a  minister  of  Cupar, 
in  the  county  of  Fife,  Scotland,  was  bom  in  1779. 
He  was  at  first  destined  to  foUow  his  father's 
profession,  and  was  sent,  whUe  stiU  a  mere  boy, 
to  the  neighbouring  university  of  St  Andrews.  C. 
himself  had  no  inclination  for  a  clerical  life,  and 
when  he  had  completed  his  studies  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  he  left  for  London,  being  then  about  19 
years  of  age.  ~  He  obtained  employinent  on  the 
staff  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  where,  in  due  time, 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  theatrical 
criticism  and  the  reports  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1806.    His 


sound  sense,  and  impretehding  activity  and  devo- 
tion to  business,  were  awarded  with  an  exteiisive 
common-law  practice,  and,  after  a  time,  with  profes- 
sional promotion.  The  sUk-gown  of  a  king's  covmsel 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  1827.  Three  years  after- 
wards, he  entered  parliament,  actuated,  he  tells  ua 
in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  works,  by  a  desire  to 
obtain  for  England  the  benefits  of  a  national  registry 
of  titles  to  land.  The  effort,  at  the  time,  was 
unavailing,  as  the  landlords,  whom  it  was  destined 
more  immediately  to  benefit,  completely  naisunder- 
stood  the  purport  of  the  project.  C.  was  promoted 
by  the  Whig  party,  to  which  he  had  attached  him- 
self, to  the  Solicitor-generalship  in  1832,  and  to  the 
Attorney-generalship  in  1834.  In  the  same  year, 
he  was  chosen  the  representative  in  parliament  for 
Edinburgh.  He  continued  to  represent  Edinburgh 
down  to  1841,  and  remained  in  the  office  of  Attorney- 
general  during  that  period,  with  the  exception  of 
the  short  time  in  1835,  when  the  Conservatives  were 
in  power.  In  1841,  he  was  made  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  and  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  held 
the  office  of  Chancellor  for  only  a  few  months,  when 
the  Melboxu-ne  cabinet  left  office,  necessitating  C. 
also  to  resign.  For  the  first  time  since  boyhood, 
he  found  himself  without  regular  daily  labour,  and 
at  the  mature  age  of  60,  set  to  work  to  win  the 
Hterary  fame  which  he  professes  always  to  have 
secretly  coveted.  His  first  publication  was  a  collec- 
tion of  his  speeches  at  the  bar  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  For  three  or  four  years  after  the 
pubHcation  of  his  speeches,  C.  was  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Lives  of  the  Glumcmors,  the  first 
series  of  which  appeared  in  1845. '  In  1846,  he  joined 
the  Russell  cabinet  in  the  capacity  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  His  ministerial  duties 
were  not  sufficiently  arduous  to  interrupt  his 
literary  labours,  and  he  proceeded  to  complete  the 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  and  to  pubhsh  a  supple- 
mental'series  of  Lives  of  the  Chief-justices  of  JSng- 
kmcl.  Both  works  have  enjoyed  great  popularity, 
but  leave  no  doubt  that  the  author  was  more  fitted 
for  a  practical  lawyer  than  for  a  man  of  letters.  C. 
returned  to  more  congenial  labours  in  1850  ;  he  was 
then  appointed  to  succeed  Denman  as  Chief-justice. 
He  held  the  office  for  nine  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  received  the  highest  honour  that  can  be 
obtained  by  a  member  of  the  legal  profession — ^the 
Chancellorship  of  England. 

CAMPBELL,  Thomas,  a  distinguished  English 
poet,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  27th  July 
1777.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  and  the  poet  was 
the  youngest  of  ten  children.  He  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  his  native  city,  and  remained  there 
six  years.  During  his  collegiate  course,  he  received 
several  prizes,  and  was  particularly  distinguished 
for  his  knowledge  of  Greek  hteratiu-e.  On  leaving 
the  university,  C.  went  to  reside  as  >■■  tutor  for  a 
year  in  the  island  of  Midi.  The  scenery  of  the 
West  Highlands  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
mind,  and  to  Ms  abode  in  these  grand  and  desolate 
regions  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  touches 
of  sublimity  which  occur  in  his  verses.  Returning 
from  Argyleshire,  C.  meditated  the  study  of  law, 
and  repaired  to  Ediixburgh ;  but  he  could  not 
shake  off  his  recollections.  In  his  eyes,  the  mists 
were  folded  on  the  hiUs  of  Morven,  the  roar  of 
Corrievrekin  was  in  his  ears,  and  instead  of  pro- 
secuting the  study  of  jurisprudence,  he  wrote  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope.  The  poem  was  published  in 
1799,  and  went  through  four  editions  in  a  twelve- 
month. After  its  pubhcation,  C.  went  to  the  con- 
tinent; and  on  December  3,  1800,  witnessed  from 
a  Bavarian  monastery  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden, 
fought  between  the  French  and  Austrians.  In 
1801,  he  returned  to  England,  with  T!i£  Exile  of 
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Erin  and  Ye  Marinei-s  of  England  in  his  port- 
manteau; and  shortly  after,  took  np  his  abode 
in  Edinburgh,  where  LocheiPs  Warning  was  com- 
posed. In  1803,  C.  .proceeded  to  London,  and 
adopted  literature  as  a  profession.  He  contri- 
buted articles  to  Tlie  Edinlurgh  Eneyclopcedia,  and 
compiled  TJie  Annals  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
Accession  of  Oetyrge  11.  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  in 
,3  vols.  In  1806,  through  the  influence  of  Mr  Fox, 
C.  received  a  pension  of  £200  per  annum  from 
government.  In  1809,  he  published  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope  that  The  Castle  of  Indolence 
bears  to  The  Seasons— a  less  brilliant  and  striking, 
but  more  mature  and  finished  performance.  In 
1818,  C.  was  again  in  Germany,  and  "on  his  return, 
he  published  his  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,  in 
7  vols.  In  1820,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  poetry  at  the  Surrey  Institution.  From  this 
date  to  1830,  C.  edited  Tlie  New  MonOdy  Maga- 
zine, and  contributed  thereto  several  poems,  one 
of  which.  The  Last  Man,  is  in  some  respects 
the  loftiest  of  all  his  performances.  In  1824,  he 
published  Theodork  and  other  Poems.  In  1827,  he 
was  elected  Lord  Eector  of  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow, and  received  the  unusual  honour  of  re-election 
the  two  following  years.  He  j)ublished  The  Pilgrim 
of  Glencoe  and  oSier  Poems  in  1842.  His  later 
publications  did  not  add  to  hjs  fame.  He  died  at 
Boulogne  in  1844,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  Macaulay,  Dean  Milman,  and  other  cele- 
brated persons  bearing  the  pall. 

C.  is  an  established  English  classic.  With  the 
young,  2'he  Pleasures  of  Hope  will  ever  be  a  chief 
favoiurite;  while  readers  of  maturer  years  will 
■  linger  with  delight  over  the  silvan  scenery  and 
-  tender  domestic  scenes  of  Gertrude.  It  is  in  his 
lyrics,  however,  that  C.  has  ascended  highest  into 
the  heavens  of  song — Hohenlinden,  Te  Mariners  of 
England,  and  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  cannot  be 
paralleled  in  the  language.  Than  these  lyrics, 
nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  spirited.  Once 
read,  they  cannot  be  forgotten.  '  They  will  fan  the 
patriotism  of  many  generations. 


Campbell's  Autograph. 

CAMPBELL  ISLAND,  a  lonely  spot  on  the 
South  Pacific,  in  lat.  52°  33'  S.,  and  long.  169°  9'  E. 
Though  it  is  mountainous,  and  measures  only  36 
•niles  round,  it  is  yet  valuable  on  account  of  its 
harbours.  It  is  also  scientifically  interesting,  being 
volcanic,  and  displaying  a  rich  and  rare  flora. 

CA'MPBELTON,  a  royal  boroxigh  and  seaport, 
on  the  east  coast,  near  the  south  end  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Cantire,  Ajgyleshire,  and  the  most  important 
town  in  that  county,  is  65  miles  west-south-west 
of  Glasgow,  on  a  fine  harbour  or  sea-loch,  2  miles 
long,  and  1  mile  broad.  It  is  noted  for  the  number 
—between  20  and  30— of  its  whisky  distilleries. 
It  imites  with  Ayr,  Inverary,  Irvine,  and  Oban  to 
return  one  member  to  parfiament.  A  sculptured 
granite  cross  stands  in  the  principal  street,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  lona.  Pop. 
.6880.  The  chief  exports  are  whisky,  herrings, 
and '  Highland  cattle  and  sheep.  In  1858,  2912 
vessels,  of  238,360  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port. 
C.  is  a  favourite  summer  resort. 

CAMPEA'CHY,  a  seaport  on  the  west  side  of 
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the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  which  divides  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  from  the  Gujf  of  Mexico.  It  is  in  lat.  19° 
50'  N.,  and  long.  90°  33'  W.  Though  it  has  a  shallow 
haven,  yet  it  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  in  logwood ; 
it  exports  likewise  cotton  and  wax.  It  is  a  hand- 
some city  of  15,000  inhabitants,  containing  churches, 
convents,  a  cemetery,  a  theatre,  a  college,  and  ship-  ^ 
building  docks. 

CAMPER,  Petee,  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
acute  physicians  and  anatomists  of  the  18th  c, 
was  bom  at  Leyden,  11th  May  1722,  and  studied 
medicine  there.  In  1750,  he  became  professor  of 
medicine  at  Franeker ;  in  1755,  at  Amsterdam ;  and 
in  1765,  at  Groningen.  In  1773,  he  resigned  his  post, 
resided  some  time  at  Franeker,  and  then  traveUedi 
On  being  elected  a  member  of  the  state  council  in 
1787,  he  removed  to  the  Hague,  where  he  died,  7th 
April  1789.  C.  was  distinguished  not  only  for  the 
services  he  rendered  to  anatomy,  surgery,  obstetrics, 
and  medical  jurisprudence,  but  also  as  a  promoter 
of  the  fine  arts.  He  was  remarkably  skilful  in 
pen-and-ink  drawing,  painted  in  oil,  embossed,  and 
even  acquired  considerable  experience  as  a  sculptor. 
For  his  observations  on  the  facial  angle,  see  article 
Angle.  His  work  on  the  connection  of  anatomy 
with  the  art  of  drawing  was  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  theory  of  art.  Another  work, 
Description  Anatomique  d'un  MSphant  Mdle,  edited 
by  his  son,  G.  A.  Camper,  and  published  at  Paris 
in  1802,  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  C.'s  collected 
writings,  with  plates,  appeared  under  the  title, 
CEuvres  qui  ont  pour  Objet  I'Histoire  Naiwrelle,  la 
Physiologic  et  V Anatomic  comparee,  3  vols.  (Par. 
1803). 

CAMPERDOW'K,  a  village  of  Holland,  27  nules 
north-west  of  Amsterdam,  celebrated  on  account 
of  the  victory  obtained  off  its  coast  by  Admiral 
Duncan  over  the  Dutch  fleet,  October  11,  1797. 
The  Dutch  fleet,  consisting  of  11  sail  of  the  line 
and  other  smaller  vessels,  under  the  command  of 
the  gallant  Admiral  de  Winter,  had  stolen  out  of 
the  Texel  during  a  storin,  with  the  view  to  join  the 
French  fleet  at  Brest,  when  they  were  attacked 
by  Admiral  Duncan  with  16  ships  of  the  line. 
After  an  obstinate  combat,  attended  with  great  loss 
on  both  sides,  the  Dutch  admiral  was  compelled 
to  strike,  leaving  8  sail  of  the  line  and  some  smaller 
vessels  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 

CA'MPHENE,  or  CAMPHILENE,  is  an  artifi, 
cial  variety  of  camphor  obtained  from  turpentine,  by 
acting  thereon  with  the  dry  vapour  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  keeping  the  whole  at  a  low  temperature 
by  immersing  the  vessel  in  a  freezing  mixture.  A 
solid  substance  is  produced,  which  separates  in  white 
crystalline  prisms,  and  has  the  taste  and  agreeable 
aromatic  smell  of  common  natural  camphor.  As 
prepared,  it  is  strictly  a  hydrochlorate  of  C. ;  but  the 
latter  can  be  obtained  free  from  hydrochloric  acid, 
by  passing  the  vapour  of  the  compound  substance 
over  dry  heated  quicklime,  when  the  acid  is  held 
by  the  lime,  and  pure  C.  passes  over.  It  is  not  so 
similar  to  ordinary  camphor  when  thus  freed  from 
the  hydrochloric  acid.  j 

CA'MPHINB  is  the  name  applied  to  a  variety 
of  spirit  of  turpentine  obtained  from  the  Pinus 
aiistroMs  of  the  Southern  States  of  America,  and 
rather  extensively  sold  and  used  in  Britain  for 
burning  in  out-of-door  lamps.  It  is  very  volatile, 
and  burns  very  freely,  giving  off  a  pure  white 
brflliant  light ;  and  when  the  vapour  diffuses  itself 
through  air,  and  is  set  fire  to,  it  forms  a  dangerous 
and  violently  explosive  mixture. 

CA'MPHOR  is  a  solid  essential  oil  which  is 
found  in  many  plants,  and  may  be  separated  from 
many  essential   oils.     It   particularly  aboimds  in 
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certain  species  of  the  natural  order  Lawacem  (q.  v.). 
Almost  all  the  0.  of  commerce  is  the  produce 
of  the  C  Laurel  or  C.  tree  [Gamphora  offidnarum, 
formerly  known  as  Lmirus  Camphora),  a  native 
of  China,  Japan,  Formosa,  and  Coohii\-Chuia,  and 
which  has  been  introduced  into  Java  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  genus  Camphora  differs  from 
Oinnamomum  (see  CrNHAMON)  chiefly  ia  having  a 
tlun  instead  of  a  leathery  calyx.  The  C.  Laurel 
is  a  tree  of  considerable  height,  much  branched, 
with  lanceolate,  evergreen  leaves  on  short  stalks, 
and  smaU  yellowish-white  flowers  ia  axillary  and 
terminal  panicles.  The  fruit  is  ia  size  and  appear- 
ance not  unlike  an  imperfectly  ripened  black 
currant.  Every  part  of  the  tree,  but  especially  the 
flower,  smells  strongly  of  camphor.  The  wood  is 
light  and  durable,  not  Hable  to  be  injured  by 
insects,  and  much  valued  for  carpenter's  work.  Ia 
the  extraction  of  C.  from  the  0.  Laurd,  the  wood 
of  the  stem  and  branches  is  chopped  up  into  frag- 
ments, and  introduced  into  a  still  with  water,  and 
heat  apphed,  when  the  steam  generated  carries  off 
the  C.  in  vapour.  These  vapours  rise,  and  in  pass- 
ing through  rice-straw,  with  which  the  head  of 
the  still  is  filled,  the  Q.  solidifies,  and  is  deposited 
round  the  straw  in  minute  grains  or  particles,  some- 
what about  the  size  of  raw  sugar  or  coarse  sand. 
These  grains  of  impure  C.  are  detached,  and  being 
introduced  into  a  large  globular  glass  vessel  in 
quantities  of  about  10  lbs.,  are  reheated,  when  first 
the  water  rises  in  steam,  and  is  allowed  to  escape 
at  a  small  aperture ;  and  thereafter,  this  aperture 
being  closed,  the  C.  sublimes  and  resohdifies  in  the 
interior  uppel;  part  of  the  flask,  as  a  semi-transpa- 
rent cake,  leaving  all  the  impurities  behind.  The 
flasks  are  then  cooled  and  broken  by  throwing  cold 
water  on  them,  and  the  C.  taken  out,  and  sent  into 
market.  The  glass  globes  employed  are  called 
by  an  ItaUan  name,  bomboloes,  the  sublimation  of 
C.  having  been  first  practised  in  Venice. — C.  was 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  was 
first  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Arabs.  It  is  a 
white  tough  soHd,  sHghtly  lighter  than  water,  and 
floats  thereon.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
Water,  but  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic 
acid,  and  the  essential  oils.  It  fuses  at  347°,  and 
boils  at  399°,  and  when  set  fire  to,  is  very  in- 
flammable, and  bums  with  a  white  smoky  flame. 
Thrown  upon  water,  it  floats,  and  may  be  set 
fire  to,  when  the  currents  generated  alike  from 
the  solution  in  water  and  the  irregular  burning  of 
the  pieces,  cause  a  curious  rotatory  motion.  It  has 
a  peculiar  hot  aromatic  taste,  and  an  agreeable 
characteristic  odour. 

C.  is  used  in  medicine,  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally, as  a  temporary  stimulant.  It  is  frequently 
employed  in  gout  and  rheumatism.  In  small  doses, 
it  acts  as  an  anodyne  and  antispasmodic ;  in  very 
large  doses,  it  is  an  irritant  poison.  It  is  generally 
reckoned  an  anaphrodisiac.  Its  alcohohc  solution 
and  liniments  in  which  it  is  the  principal  ingredient, 
are  much  used  for  external  application  in  sprains 
and  bruises,  chilblains,  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
paralysis. — The*  efliuvia  of  C.  are  very  noxious  to 
insects,  and  it  is  therefore  much  used  for  preserving 
specimens  in  natural  history. 

The  BoENEO  C.  or  Sumatea  0.  of  commerce, 
sometimes  called  Haed  C,  is  the  produce  of  Dryo- 
halanops  aromatica,  a  large  tree  of  the  natural  order 
Dipteracem  (q.  v.).  The  C.  is  obtained  by  cutting 
down  the  tree,  and  sphtting  it  into  small  pieces ; 
being  found  in  crystalline  masses  in  natural  cavities 
of  the  wood.  To  this  substance,  the  Chinese  ascribe 
extraordinary  medicinal  virtues,  so  that  it  is  sold 
among  them  at  more  than  fifty  times  the  raice  of 
common  camphor.    It  is  seldom  brought  to  Europe 


as  an  article  of  commerce. — The  Drydbalanops 
arrnnatka  yields  also  a  ,pale'3rellowish  hmpid  fluid, 
which  gushes  out  when  deep  incisions  are  made  in 
the  tree  with  an  axe,  and  which  is  generally  called 
Liquid  0.  or  C.  Oil.  It  is  sometimes  imported 
into  Europe.  It  has  a  smell  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  C,  but  more  aromatic,  like  oil  of  cajeput. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  from  this  fluid  that  the  crystal- 
line Hard  C.  is  deposited.     See  Boeneenie. 

CAMPI,  a  family  of  artists,  who  founded  at 
Cremona,  in  the  middle  and  near  the  close  of  the 
16th  c,  an  eclectic  school  of  painting,  parallel  with 
that  founded  by  the  family  Caracci  (q.  v.).  Giuuo 
C.  (1500—1572)  was  the  head  of  the  school.  He 
studied  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  under 
Giulio  Eomano.  He  also  imitated  the  works  of 
Titian  (at  least  in  colouring)  and  Pordenoue  with 
such  success  that  his  pictures  have  sometimes  been 
ascribed  to  both  of  these  artists.  Hig  female  heads, 
hke  those  of  his  brothers,  are  remarkably  beautiful. 
— Antonio  C.  studied,  under  his  brother,  both 
painting  and  ai'chitectiire.  His  knowledge  of  the 
latter  was  very  serviceable  in  several  of  his  paint- 
ings ;  for  example,  that  of  the  sacristy  of  St  Peter. 
He  was  also  a  plastic  artist,  an  engraver,  and  the 
historian  of  his  native  place. — ViNCBNZO  C.  (b.  before 
1532,  d.  1591)  seems  to  have  followed  the  guidance 
of  Antonio  rather  than  that  of  Giulio,  and  excelled 
more  in  small  figures  than  in  large  pictures.  Hm 
paintings  of  fruite  are  highly  valued. — Bbenaebino 
C.  (b.  1622,  d.  about  1590),  a  kinsman  of  the  three 
brothers  C,  was  the  most  famous  of  the  whole. 
Lanzi  terms  him  '  the  Annibale  Caracci '  of  the 
school.  He  studied  first  imder  Giulio  C.',  but  soon 
excelled  his  master.  Afterwards,  he  chose  Giulio 
Romano,  Titian,  and  Correggio  as  models,  but 
chiefly  followed  Raphael,  yet  without  servile  imita- 
tion. Many  of  his  works  are  found  in  MHan  and 
Cremona.  In  the  latter  place,  the  cupola  of  the 
choir  in  the  church  San-Gismondo  is  Bernardino's 
master-piece.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  portrait- 
painter  and  engraver.  ' 

CA/MPION.    See  Lychnis,  and  Siuars. 

CA'MPLI,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo 
Ultra,  Naples,  about  5  nules  north  of  Teramo.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  an  abbey,  and  several  convents. 
Pop.  7125. 

CAMPOBA'SSO,  a  fortified  town  of  Naples;  in 
the  province  of  Molise,  about  53  miles  north-north- 
east of  the  city  of  Naples.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral, 
a  ruined  castle,  some  convents,  and  palaces  belong- 
ing to  resident  nobles.  It  has  manufactures  of 
cutlery,  which  enjoys  a  considerable  reputation  for 
excellence.  Its  situation,  though  far  from  invjting 
as  regards  scenery,  is  favourable  for  trade,  which  is 
facilitated  by  good  roads.    Pop.  10,400. 

CAMPOBE'LLO,  an  island  of  New  Brunswick, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Passamaquoddy  Bay, 
in  lat.  44°  57'  N.,  and  long.  66°  55'  W.  It  is  smaU, 
being  9  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  3  miles  broad; 
but  it  is  decidedly  valuable,  possessing  some  good 
harbours,  and,  at  its  north  end,  a  light-house  of  60 
feet  in  height. 

CAMPO'  DB  CRIPTA'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of,  and  about  50  miles  north-east  of 
the  city  of  Ciudad-Eeal.  It  has  manufactures 
of  coarse  cloths,  .and  some  trade  in  com  and  fruits. 
Pop.  5250. 

CAMPO-PO'EMIO,  a  viUage  in  the  province  of 
Friuli,  Northern  Italy,  about  7  miles  south-i^est  of 
the  city  of  Udine,  is  celebrated  for  the  treaty  of 
peace  here  concluded,  October  17,  1797,  between 
Austria  and  the  French  Republic.  After  subjugat- 
ing Italy  (1796),  the  French  army  had  crossed  the 
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Noric  Alps,  and  threatened  Vienna.  Austria,  there- 
fore, hastened  to  arrange  preliminaries  of  peace. 
In  the  treaty  ■which  was  oohcluded  by  Bonaparte 
with  the  Count  of  Cohlenz,  17th  October  1797, 
Austria  ceded  the  Netherlands,  Milan,  and  Mantua, 
and  received  as  compensation  the  districts  Istria, 
Dalmatia,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige  in  the 
Venetian  states,  and  the  capital,  Venice ;  while 
I^anoe  took  the  remaining  territory  of  Venice,  its 
possessions  in  Albania,  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  In 
the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty,  Austria,  in  ceding 
the  left  bank  of  the  Khine,  was  to  receive  as  com- 
pensation Salzburg  and  the  Bavarian  district  on 
the  Inn ;  and  promises  were  held  out  to  the  Duke 
of  Modena,  and  other  Italian  houses,  that  their 
concessions  should  be  compensated  at  the  cost  "of 
Germany. 

CAMPOMA'NiiS,  Pedbo  KoDEietmz,  CouifT  op, 
Spanish  minister  and  director  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  History  at  Madrid,  founded  by  Philip  V.  in  1738, 
was  bom  in  Asturias  in,  1723.  His  talents  and  learn- 
ing were  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  his  native 
country.  By  his  enlightened  views  of  state  policy, 
as  well  as  by  his  writings,  which  ranked  him  among 
the  most  eminent  Spanish  authors,  he  obtained  a 
great  reputation  throughout  Europe.  He  gave  effec- 
tual assistance  to  Count  Ar^nda  in  his  difficult 
enterprise  of  driving  the  Jesuits  out  of  Spain. 
He  died  February  3, 1802.  C.'s  chief  works  are — 
Antiffuedad  MarHina  de  la  EepvbVka  de  Gartago 
con  el  Periplo  de  mi  general  Hannon,  traducido  del 
Oriego  y  iliistrado  (Madrid,  1756) ;  Discurao  sdbre  el 
fomento  de  la  Industria  papular  (1771) ;  Discurso 
solre  la  Educadon  popular  de  loa  Artisanos  y  su, 
fomento  (1775);  Apendke  a  la  Educadon  popular 
(1775 — 1777).  These  writings  contained  his  opinions 
on  politics,  taxation,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  The  best  kiiowu  of  his  financial  pro- 
ductions is  Tratado  de  la  Begalia  de  Amortizadon 
(Madrid,  1765). 

CA'MPO  SA'KTO  (Holy  Field)  is  now  the  ItaUan 
designation  for  a  cenretery  or  burying-ground,  but 
more  especially  for  an  enclosed  place  of  interment, 
surrounded  internally  by  an  arcade,  and  destined  to 
receive  the  remains  of  persons  of  distinction.  The 
most  famous  C.  S.,  and  that  from  which  the  others 
derived  the  name,  is  that  of  Pisa — ^in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Dome,  and  consecrated  to  the 
memory  of  men  who  had  deserved  well  of  the 
repubhc.  It  was  founded  by  Archbishop  XJbaldo, 
towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  The  arch- 
bishop, having  been  driven  out  of  Palestine  by 
Saladin,  brought  his  fifty-three  vessels,  which  had 
been  destined  for  the  conquest,  laden  with  the  earth 
of  the  Holy  Land.  This  he  deposited  on  the  spot 
which  was  thence  called  the  Holy  Field,  and  which, 
as  we  have  said,  gave  its  name  as  a  generic  term  to 
the  burying-grounds  of  Italy.  The  architect  of 
the  existing  buUding  was  Giovanni  Pisamo,  under 
whose  superintendence  it  was  completed  in  1283. 
It  contains  an  area  of  400  feet  in  length,  and  118  in 
breadth ;  and  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  on  the 
inner  side  of  which  a  wide  arcade  runs  roimd  the 
whole  enclosure,  giving  to  it  thje  character  of  one 
magnificent  cloister.  At  the  smaller  eastern  side, 
there  is  a  large  chapel^  and  two  chapels  of  smaller 
size  on  the  northern  side.  The  lofty  circular  arches 
of  the  arcade  are  filled  with  the  richest  Gothic 
tracery,  which  belongs,  however,  to  a  later  date— 
the  latter  half  of  the  15th  c. — and  consequently 
fprmed  no  part  of  the  original  design.  The  walls, 
are  adomedwith  frescoes,  which  are  of  great  interest 
and  value,  both  absolutely  and  with  reference  to 
the  history  of  art..  The  oldest  of  those  which  have 
been  preserved  adorn  one  side  of  the  eastern  wall : 


they  represent  the  passion  of  Christ,  his  resurrec- 
tion, and  other  sacred  subjects.  These  remarkable 
paintings  are  supposed  to  date  before  the  middle 
of  the  14th  c,  and  are  ascribed  to  BuffiJmaoo.  But 
the  most  marvellous  productions  are  those  of  Giotto 
(p.  v.),  of  Simone  Memmi,  the  friend  of  Petrarch,  and 
of  Andrea  ajid  Bernardo  Orcagna.  As  a  museimi  of 
classical  antiquities,  the  C.  S.  is  perhaps  even  more 
remarkable  than  in  any  other  point  of  view.  Altars, 
sarcophagi,  bas-reUefs,  Statues,  inscrn)tions,  every- 
thing that  is  interesting  or  curious  which  has  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  Pisans  for  centuries,  they 
have  accumulated  within  its  walls. 

CAMPVE'RE,  now  caUed  VERB  or  VEERE,  a 
small  fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Zealand,  in  Walcheren  Island,  4  milea 
north-north-east  of  Middleburg.  It  has  a  port 
on  the  Veersche  Gat,  a  tract  of  water  separating 
Walcheren  from  North  Beveland.  The  town  is  now 
in  a  state  of  deplorable  decay,  but  it  still  possesses 
remnants  of  its  early  prosperifrjr  in  its  town-house  of 
white  freestone,  remarkable  for  its  elegant  tower, 
and  in  its  beai^iful  cathedral.  C.  has  now  one 
calico-factory.  Its  popiilation  has  dwindled  down 
to  a  few  hundreds. 

From  a  historical  poitft  of  view,  0.  is  a  city 
of  great  interest.  In  the  y^ar  1304  it  was  the 
scene  of  a  battle  between  Guy,  Count  of  Flanders, 
and  William,  governor  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
in  which  the  first  was  victorious.  In  1572,  it  was 
delivered  from  the  Spanish  garrison ;  and,  a  century 
later,  it  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  William  III.,  stadtholder.  But  0.  is  chiefly 
interesting  for  the  toading  relations  subsisting 
between  it  and  Scotland  for  nearly  four  centuries. 
Wolfaard  van  Borssele,  Lord  of  Vere,  Sandenbiirg, 
&o.,  having  married  Mary,  the  sister  of  James  I. 
of  Scotland,  the  Scotch  staple  was  transferred 
from  Bruges  to  C.  in  1444.  C.  owed  its  name  to 
the  circumstance,  that  there  originally  existed , 
a  ferry  (Dutch,  veer)  from  thence  to  the  village 
of  Campen,  in  North  Beveland,  a  village  situated 
on  the  spot  where  now  lies  the  hamlet  of  Kamper- 
land.  The  Scotch  staple-right  at  Vere  consisted 
in  the  privilege  of  having  all  goods,  destined  from 
Scotlajid  to  the  Netherlands,  brought  to  that  city ; 
and  they  could  not  be  transferred  to  another  place 
before  they  had  been  sold  there.  The  numerous 
Scotchmen  living  at  Vere  were  under  the  rule 
of  a  '  Conservator  of  the  Scotch  nation,'  and  had 
many  privileges  conceded  to  them,  including  the 
right  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  Scotland.  The 
last  treaty  respecting  those  rights  was  in  1741,  after 
which  time  me  increasing  prosperity  of  Scotland 
rendered  the  renewal  of  such  partial  arrangements 
unimportant.  The  conservatorship,  however,  was 
held  as  a  sinecure  long  after  the  necessity  for  the 
office  had  ceased,  the  name  of  Sir  Alexander  Ferrier 
appearing  in  the  Edinbwrgh  Almanac  aa  '  Conser- 
vator at  Campve):e'  so  lately  as  1847,  after  which 
time  the  office  seems  to  have  been  abolished.  The 
Scotch  formed  a  separate  reliaous  community, 
which,  from  1613  untE  the  Fren5i  Revolution,  had 
a  minister  of  its  own,  and  afterwards,  till  1809, 
was  served  by  the  minister  of  Vlissiugen,  when 
it  ceased  to  exist. 

CAMTOO'S,  or  GAMTOO'S,  a,  river  of  the  east 
division  of  the  Cape  Colony,  of  200  miles  in  length. 
It  rises  in  the  Niewveld  mountains,  near  Tat. 
32°  S.,  and,  flowing  through  the  ioland  district  of 
Beaufort,  and  the  maritime  one  of  TJitenhage,  falls 
into  that  inlet  of  the  sea  which  is  immediately  to, 
the  west  of  Algoa  Bay.  It  is  valuable  as  an  aid 
to  irrigation.  For  instance,  Hankey,  a  station  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  on  its  banks,  is 
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thoroughly  watered  by  means  of  a  splendid  tunnel 
carried  through  solid  rook  at  the  expense  of  the 
association  just  mentioned.   , 

CAMTJCCI'N'I,  VnfCENZO,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished modern  historical  painters  in  Italy,  was 
bom  in  Kome  1775.  The  school  of  which  he  became 
the  head  was  founded  on  the  theatrical  antique  style 
of  the  French  painter  David.  The  first  important 
works  by  C.  were  the  'Assassination  of  Caesar' 
and  the  '  Death  of  Virginia ;'  both  paiuted  for  Lord 
Bristol  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
His  picture  of  'Unbelieving  Thomas'  was  copied 
in  mosaic  for  St  Peter's  Church.  For  the  church  of 
San  Giovanni  in  Piacenza  he  executed  a  '  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple,'  which  was  greatly  admired. 
These  works  were  followed  by  many  scenes  from 
Roman  history;  among  them,  the  pictures  of  'Horatius 
Codes,'  and  '  Eomulus  and  Eemus '  as  children. 
C.  who,  as  a  man  and  an  artist,  was  highly  honoure'd 
during  his  career,  died  at  Rome,  September  2,  1844. 

CAMUS,  Aemand  Gaston,  a  prominent  char- 
acter in  the  French  Revolution,  was  bom  in  Paris, 
April  2, 1740.  On  account  of  his  superior  knowledge 
of  ecclesiastical  law,  he  was  elected  Advocate- 
general  of  the  French  clergy.  He  was  a  zealous 
and  ascetic  Jansenist,  and  possessed  of  extraor- 
dinary firmness  of  character.  He  hailed  the  move- 
ments of  1789  with  joy,  and  was  elected  member 
of  the  States-general  by  the  people  of  Paris.  In 
this  position,  he  appeared  as  the  resolute  foe  of  the 
ancient  rggime.  He  gaiaed  possession  of,  and  pub- 
lished, the  so-called  Eed  Book,  giving  accounts  of 
court  expenditure,  which  was  highly  disadvantage- 
ous to  the  court  and  its  ministers.  After  the 
flight  of  Louis  XVI.,  C,  with  Montmorin,  Lafay- 
ette, and  Bailly,  accused  the  king  of  treason  and 
conspiracy,  and  insisted  on  the  suppression  of  all 
orders  and  corporations  based  on  hereditary  rights. 
As  conservator  of  the  national  archives,  he  rendered 
an  important  service  by  preserving  from  destruction 
the  old  documents  of  the  abolished  corporations  and 
institutions.  He  was  absent  in  Belgium  during  the 
king's  trial,  but  sent  his  vote  for  death.  In  March 
1793,  when  he  was  commissioned  to  make  prisoners 
of  Dimiouriez  and  olflier  generals  suspected  of 
treason,  ,C.  himself  and  his  four  colleagues  were 
taken  prisoners  and  delivered  over  to  the  Austrians 
(April  3) ;  but,  after  an  imprisonment  of  two  and 
a  half  years,  he  was  exchanged  for  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XVI.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  made 
member  of  the  CoimcU  of  Five  Hundred,  of  which 
he  became  president,  January  23,  1796,  but  resigned 
20th  May  1797,  and  devoted  his  time  to  litera- 
ture. Remaining,  however,  true  to  his  principles, 
he  voted,  July  10,  1802,  against  Napoleon's  pro- 
posed consulship  during  life.  C.  died  of  apoplexy, 
November  2,  1804. 

CA'MWOOD,  or  BATIWOOD,  a  dyewood  which 
yields  a  brilliant  but  not  permanent  red  colour, 
and  is  used  along  with  sxilphate  of  iron  to  produce 
the  red  colour  in  English  Bandana  handkerchiefs. 
It  is  the  wood  of  Baphia  nitida,  a  tree  of  the 
natural  order  Leguminosm,  sub-order  Gcesalpiniece, 
a  native  of  Angola.  It  is  preferred  to  Brazil  Wood 
(q.  v.),  as  producing  a  finer  and  richer  red. 

CAN  A  OP  GA'LILEE,.  called  by  the  natives 
'Kefr  Cana.'  This  place,  celebrated  in  Scripture 
as  the  scene  of  oiu:  Lord's  first  miracle,  when  he 
turned  water  into  wine,  is  now  a  small  village  of  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants,  who  are  principaEy  Greek 
Christians  or  Nazarenes,  situated  about  13  miles 
west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  6  miles  north  of 
Nazareth.  At  the  entrance  to  the  village  there  is  a 
fountain  of  the  clearest  and  most  delicious  water— 
the  best,  say  the  Christians  of  Palestine,  in  the 


world:  from  it,  it  is  supposed,  the  vessels  for  the 
marriage-feast  were  filled;  and  near  the  fountain 
are  also  lying  the  fragments  of  a  Roman  column. 
A  house  is  stiU  shewn  as  that  in  which  the  miracle 
was  performed ;  and  some  earthen  jars  sunk  into 
the  floor  are  said  to  be  the  very  jars  in  use  on  that 
day.  A  church  was  built  over  the  spot,  but  it  is 
now  in  ruins^ 

CA'NAAN.    See  Palestine. 

CA'NADA,  the  most  valuable  province  of  British 
America,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  colony 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  situated  chiefly  in  the 
basin  of  the  St  Lawrence,  including  in  that  term 
both  the  lakes  and  the  river.  On  the  left  side  of 
the  stream,  it  covers  from  end  to  end  the  whole 
depth  back  to  the  hei^t  of  land  which  sends  its 
northerly  tribute  into  Hudson's  Bay.  But  on  the 
right  side  only  a  portion  of  the  lower  basin  belongs 
to  Canada.  Beginning  at  the  west,  the  boundary- 
line  between  C.  and  the  United  States  runs  along 
the  mid-channel  of  the  lakes  and  the  river  to  the 
point  where  it  meets  the  parallel  Of  45°;  it  then 
follows  that  parallel  for  about  150  miles,  after 
which  it  bends  northward  nearly  along  the  bound- 
ary of  the  basin,  and  finally  eastward  to  the  Bay 
of  Chaleur. 

The  most  important  tributaries  of  the  St  La-m-ence 
are  all  from  the  left,  and  therefore  belong  to  Canada. 
The  Ottawa,  the  St  Maurice,  and  the  Saguenay  are 
rivers  of  the  first  magnitude,  according  to  European 
analogies.  The  only  affluents  from  the  right  worth 
naming  are  the  Richelieu,  the  St  Francis,  and  the 
Chaudiere ;  and  even  of  these  subordinate  streams, 
the  last  two  are  totally  Canadian,  while  the  first, 
as  the  outlet  of  Lakes  Cbamplain  and  George, 
belongs  to  the  United  States  only  in  part.  C.  has 
been  estimated  to  contain  350,000  square  miles, 
being  about  thrice  the  size  of  the  British  Isles :  it 
stretches  in  "W.  long,  from  about  64°  to  about  90°, 
and  in  N.  lat.  from  abotit  42°  to  about  53°.  It  has 
been  cut  into  two  tolerably  equal  sections — West  and 
East,  or  Upper  and  Lower.  The  Ottawa,  which 
joins  the  St  Lawrence  a  little  above  Montreal,  is 
the  dividing-line,  excepting  that  the  immediate 
fork  has  been  transferred  from  Canada  West  or 
Upper  to  Canada  East  or  Lower. 

C,  as  far  up  the  St  Lawrence  as  Montreal,  was 
visited  by  the  French  in  1534.  In  1609  they  founded 
Quebec ;  and  after  holding  the  country  rather  as  a 
mihtary  possession  than  as  a  colonial  dependency 
for  a  century  and  a  half,  they  were  supplanted  by 
the  English  under  Wolfe  and  Amherst  in  1759 — 
1760.  In  1763,  immediately  after  the  conquest  had 
been  ratified  by  cession,  a  small  portion  of  the 
recently  acquired  territory  wlis  organised  by  royal 
proclamation  under  English  laws.  In  1774,  tiie  new 
province  was  extended  by  parliamentary  enactment, 
and  that  under  French  laws,  down  the  Ohio  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  and  up  the  latter 
stream  to  its  source.  Finally,  C.  receded  to  its 
present  limits  in  1783,  giving  up  to  the  American 
republic  the  sites  of  six  sovereign  states — Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Bliaois. 
In  1791,  it  was  divided,  under  separate  legislatures, 
into  two  sections — the  eastern  retaining  French 
institutions,  and  the  western  receiving  those  of 
England;  and  these  sections,  again,  after  political 
discontent  had  in  each  ripened  into  armed  insur- 
rection, were  re-united  for  legislative  purposes  in 
1840. 

In  1763,  the  French  population  amounted  to  about 
65,000,  occupying  the  immediate  banks  of  <ihe  Lower 
St  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries.  Excepting  within 
the  cities  of  Montreal  and  Quebpc,  the  immigrants 
of  a  different  origin,  whether  from  the  old  colonies 
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or  from  the  mother-country,  scarcely  attempted  to 
eatablish  themselves  among  the  ancient  settlers ; 
thus  producing  a  kind  of  reciprocal  isolation,  which, 
even  down  to  the  present  day,  has  not  been  mate- 
rially disturbed.  Generally  spealdng,  therefore,  the 
two  grand  elements  of  the  provincial  population  are 
locally  distinguished  .  from  each  other — a  relative 
position  which  has  happily  excluded,  as  between 
them,  nearly  every  difficulty  as  to  education  and 
religion.  The  settlers  of  Fi-ench  origin,  almost 
entirely  confined  to  East  C,  occupy  the  banks  of 
the  St  Lawrence  and  of  the  lower  courses  of 
its-  tributary  streams ;  all  the  rest  of  East  C.  and 
the  whole  of  West  C,  so  far  as  they  are  reclaimed  at 
_all,  belong  to  colonists  of  English  race.  According 
to  the  census  of  1851,  the  former  numbered  about 
700,000;  while  the  latter,  including  a  small  pro- 
portion neither  English  nor  French,  amovmted  to 
about  1,140,000.  The  population  of  French  origin 
may  be  reckoned,  according  to  natural  increase, 
to  amount  in  1860  to  875,000;  the  others,  taking 
immigration  into  account,  to  1,710,000.  The  way  in 
which  the  population  was  divided,  in  1851,  in  respect 
of  creed,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 

Cimada  Eiist.  Canada  West. 

Chureli  of  England,                    .  45,402  223,190 

Church  of  Scotland,        .        .  4,047  57,642 

Church  of  Rome,         .        .        .  746,866  167,695 

free  ft-esbyterians,        ...  267  G5>807 

Other  Presbyterians,  .               '.  29,221  80,799 

Weslcyan  Methodists,    .        .        .  '5,799  96,840 

Episcopal  Methodists,         .  7  43,884 

New  Connection,    .        .        .  3,442  7,547 

Other  Methodists,        .        .        .  11,936  69,585 

Congregationalists,  3,927  7,747 

Baptists 4,493  45,858 

Lutherans, 18  12,089 

Quakers, 163  7,460 

Jews 34S  103 

Others  not  Classed,     .        .        .  34,826  76,563 

Totals,      .        .  890,261  952,004 

The  two  divisions  of  the  province  present  a 
striking  contrast  in  their  rates  of  progress.  To  take, 
for  instance,  the  growth  of  tovyns:  In  Lower  C, 
Sherbrooke,  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Townships, 
with  about  1500  inhabitants,  forms  almost  the  only 
additiop  to  Quebec,  Three  Eivers,  and  Montreal — 
the  three  French  foundations;  in  Upper  C,  besides 
five  cities,  to-  be  immediately  noticed,  there  are 
already  six-and-thirty  towns,  at  least  equal,  on  an 
average,  to  Sherbrooke.  With  respect,  again,  to 
cities,  properly  so  called,  the  growth  of  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  remarkable  enough  in  itself,  has  been 
owing  rather  to  their  commercial  facilities  with 
regard  to  the  country  at  large  than  to  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  their  inmiediate  vicinities;  while 
Toronto,  London, '  Kingston,  and  Hamilton — each 
nurtured  chiefly  by  its  own'  locality— have  an 
aggregate  population  of  about  100,000;  the  first 
two  having  quadrupled  their  numbers  respectively 
within  the  last  20  and  10  years. 

Great  part  of  C,  more  especially  the  shores  of 
Lake  Superior,  is  valuable  only  for  mineral  resoxirces, 
such  as  iron,  zinc,  lead,  copper,  silver,  gold,  cobalt, 
manganese,  gypsum,  marl,  granite,  sanitone,  lime- 
stone, slate,  a"nd  marbles  of  nearly  every  imagin- 
able Colour.  Considerable  portions,  also,  though 
heavily  timbered,  chiefly  with  pine,  are  yet  but  Uttle 
adapted  to  settlement  and  cultivation.   Towards  the 

fiilf  of  the  St  Lawrence,  again,  a  considerable  section 
erives  importance  mainly  from  the  fisheries,  being, 
with  partial  exceptions  in  Gaspe,  comparatively 
worthless  for  every  other  object.  Thus  the  area  for 
the  prpfitable  production  of  ordinary  cereals  fcannot 
materially  exceed  40,000  square  miles,  containing, 
however,  withiu  this  space  a  singularly  small  propor- 
tion of  irreclaimable  surface.  This  cultivable  block 
increases  regularly  in  width  and  fertility,  from  its 


commencement  on  the  Lower  St  Lawrence  to  the  • 
shores  of  Lake  Huron.  Below  Quebec — to  say 
nothing  of  the  precarious  nature  of  the  crops — there 
may  always  be  seen,  on  'one  or  on  both  sides,  the 
primeval  forest.  Between  that  city,  again,  and  the 
basin  of  the  Ottawa,  a  gradual  improvement  shews 
itself,  even  on  the  north  side ;  and  towards  the 
south,  there  stretches  away  to  the  frontier  of  the 
United  States  a  broad  belt  of  generally  undulating 
character,  probably  the  best  field  in  the  cotmtry  for 
the  blending  of  pasturage  and  agriculture.  Prom 
the  bi^sin  of  the  Ottawa  .inclusive,  the  parallel  of 
the  south  end  of  Lake  Nipissing  may  be  said  to  cut 
off,  towards  the  south-west,  the  entire  residue  of 
the  practicable  soil,  in  the  shape  of  a  roughly  defined 
triangle,  which,  as  a  whole,  is  at  least  equal,  in  the 
growth  of  grain  in  general  and  of  wheat  in  par- 
ticular, to  any  region  of  the  same  extent  in  North 
America. 

As  C.  slants  southwards  eight  or  nine  degrees 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  to  that  of  tlje 
Detroit,  which  comm|Unicates  between  Lakes  St 
Glair  and  Erie,  the  climate  of  the  west  must  be 
warmer  than  that  of  the  east.  In  addition  to  this 
cause  of  difference,  it  holds  as  a  general  law  over  the 
continent  that  the  climate  improves  in  advancing 
westward,  even  on  the  same  parallel.  Besides,  the 
lakes  of  Upper  0.  appear,  in  a  good  measure,  to 
neutraUse  and  mitigate  the  extremes  of  a  Canadian 
climate.  While  Quebec  in  winter  ordinarily  enjoys 
five  or  six  months  of  sleighing,  the  corresponding 
season  in  Toronto  ranges  from  five  or  six  days  to 
five  or  six  weeks.  As  to  summer,  the  difference  in 
favour  of  Toronto  is  rather  in  point  of  duration  than 
of  intensity.  As  indications  of  the  climate  of  C,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  isle  of  Orleans,  immediately 
below  Quebec,  is  famous  for  its  plums,  and  the  island 
of  Montreal  for  its  apples ;  and  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Toronto  to  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  grapes  and 
peaches  ripen  without  any  aid  whatever.  Melons, 
again,  of  large  size,  come  to  maturity,  through- 
the  settled  parts  of  the  province,  in  the  open  air ; 
and  pumpkins  and  squashes  attain  enormous  size, 
some  of  them  near-Toronto  having  weighed  300  lbs. 
The  climate  of  C,  though,  as  a  whole,  vastly  steadier 
than  that  of  the  British  Isles,  is  yet  occasionally 
liable  to  such  changes  as  among  us  are  all  but 
impossible.  Montreal,  for  instance,  may  be  said,  on 
an  average,  to  have  an  extreme  cold  of  24°  below 
zero,  and  an  extreme  heat  of  96°  above  it.  Now, 
on  short  notice,  a  thaw  may  surprise  the  former 
temperature,  and  a  frost  the  latter ;  so  that  there 
is  room,  in  -winter  and  suinmer  respectively,  for  a 
comparatively  sudden  rise  or  fall  of  about  60°. 

In  the  matter  of  communications,  C.  is  unrivalled. 
The  St  La-wrence,  -with  its  lakes,  puts  it  in  connec- 
tion at  once  -with  the  most  commercial  sections  of 
the  United  States,  and  "with  the  open  ocean.  The 
na-vigation  of  this  great  water-system  has  been 
greatly  assisted  by  art.  B^low  Montreal,  Lake  St 
Peter  has  been  deepened;  and  above  that  city,  a 
series  of  cuts,  skirting  the  rapids,  admit  sea-going 
vessels  into  Lake  Ontario.  Beyond  this,  the 
WeUand  Canal  lifts  the  maritime  na-vigation  round 
the  Fa.Us'  of  Niagara  into  Lake  Erie.  Without 
reckoning,  therefore,  the  American  works  between 
Huron  and  Superior,  the  Canadian  settlement  at 
the  foot  of  Sault  Ste  Marie,  now  a  free  port,  is 
virtually,  as  it  were,  washed  by  the  tides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  government  has  subsidised  a  line 
of  steam-ships,  nmniug  weekly  to  England  from 
the  St  Lawrence  in  summer,  and  from  Portland, 
in  the  state  of  Maine,  during  winter.  In  addition 
to  the  navigation  of  the  main  artery,  there  are 
numerous  canals  and  navigable  streams  and  lakes 
throughout  the  pro-yince.     The  chief  canal  is  the 
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Ontario. 

Over  and  above  all  these  facilities  in  the  way 
of  navigation,  C.  is  not  deficient  in  roads  of  every 
description.  To  say  nothing  of  the  snow  and  ice, 
with  which,  at  least  in:  the  north  and  east  of  the 
country,  the  winter  paves  the  length  and  breadth 
of  land  and  water  silike,  or  of  the  macadamised 
thoroughfares  in  the  older  localities,  the  government 
has  recently  laid  out,  in, the  newer  and  remoter 
townships,  two  great  systems  of  highways,  seven 
lines  for  the  upper  province,  and  five  for  the  lower, 
subsidising,  as  it  were,  the  same  by  free  grants  of 
100  acres  to  each  holder  on  both  sides  of  every 
route,  imder  condition  of  residence  and  cultivation.' 
As  to  railways,  0.  has  more  nulea  in  proportion  to 
population  than  any  country  in  the  world.  Exclu- 
sive of  the  Grand  Trunk  Kailway,  there  are  f  olu^;eeu 
of  these  works  of  the  aggregate  len^h  of  1006 
miles,  of  which  the  Great  Western  from  Niagara 
Falls  to  Detroit,  including  its  branches  to  Guelph 
and  Toronto,  forms  upwards  of  a  thif d.  The  Grand 
Trunk,  which  extends  from  Detroit  to  below  Quebec, 
with  an  extension  to  Portland,  in  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  secure  an  ocean  port  in  winter,  has  a 
length  (exclusive  of  that  extension)  of  870  miles. 
The  Victoria  Bridge  (q.  v.),  by  which  this  railway 
crosses  the  St  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world. 

In  the  face  of  the  severe  competition  of  ener- 
getic rivals,  who  were  sooner  in  the  field,  C.  now 
presents  the  shortest  and  cheapest  and  speediest 
route,  whether  for  goods  or  for  passengers,  between 
Europe  and  the  north-western  states  of  the  American 
Union.  Hitherto,  whatever  may  have  occasioned 
the  shortcoming,  the  incidental  outlay  has  been 
veiy  far  from  repaying  itself.  But,  in  the  hope 
of  ultimate  success,  the  legislat'ure  has  hesitated 
at  no  sacrifice.  On  the  St  Lawrence  canals,  which 
cost  fully  £1,500,000,  it  has  entirely  remitted,  on 
behalf  of  provincial  interests,  all  toUs  and  dues; 
and  to  the  Grand  Trunk  EaEway  it  has  handed 
a  virtual  donation  of  more  than  £3,000,000.  At 
the  rate  of  even  5  per  cent,  a  year,  the  two  sunk 
capitals  are  equivalent  to  an  annual  payment  in 
perpetuity  of  £225,000. 

In  1858,  the  exports  and  imports  of  C.,  estimated 
in  doUars  of  about  4s.  Id.  sterling  each,  amounted 
respectively  to  22,029,565  and  29,078,527.  Among 
the  various  countries  with  which  the  colonial  irade 
is  carried  on,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
absorb  between  them  at  least  95  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  the  former  alone  considerably  exceeding,  in 
both  branches,  aU  the  others  taken  together. 

Exports.  Import!.  Total. 

Great  Briliain,        .       .      8,898,611  12,295,487  21,194,098 

N  American  Colonies,            960,428  415,375  1,375,803 

United  States,          .             11,930,094  15,635,582  27,665,676 

Other  foreign  conntries,         240,432  732,083  ■972,516 

Further,  as  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  nearly  every  head  of  the  exports  establishes 
the  same  relative  position.     Thus  : 

'  Great  United 

Britain.      '     States.  Excess. 

Produce  Of  mines,  .         .  112,040  202,783  SO.?"!!.  S. 

fisheries,    .  119,075  158,485  39,410  U.  S. 

„          forest     .         .  6,089,060  3,318,174  2,770,886  G.  B. 

Animals  and  their  products,  132,470  2,232,368  2.099.898  U.  S. 

Agricultural  products,     .  1,627,885  5,744,959  4,1  7,074  U.  S. 

Manufactures,    .          .  64,791  176,083  110,292  U.  S. 

Other  articles,  including!  753  290  98,242  666,048  G.  B. 

ships  for  sale,        .       /  ' 

The  year  1858,  partly  from  a  failure  of  crops,  and 
partly  from  an  augmentation  of  duties,  fell  far  short 
of  1857,  and  still  more  so  of  1856.  The  year  1859, 
so  far  as  its  returns  are  accessible,  exhibited  an 
improvement  as  compared  with  185S. 
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reached  4,928,975  dollara,  or  about  £1,000,000  ster- 
ling. The  public  debt  was  not  less  thaii  £13,000,000 
sterling. 

The  larger  half  of  the  provincial  trade — namely, 
that  with  the  neighbouring  repubKo — ^is  the  residt 
chiefiy  of  a  Keciprocity  Treaty  between  C.  and  the 
United  States.  To  say  nothing  of  the  mutual 
advanf ages  of  such  intercourse  to  the  parties  inter- 
ested, the  compact  in  question  places  in  a  new 
light  the  commercial  relation  between  the  mother- 
country  and  the  colonies.  Within  less  than  100 
years,  Great  Britain  selfishly  and  heavily  fettered 
even  the  internal  economy  of  its  American  depend- 
encies, issuing  penal  prohibitions  against  the  making 
of  hats  and  the  working  in  iron — against  everything, 
in  a  word,  that  threatened  a  practical  abridgment 
of  imperial  monopoly ;  and  now  C,  besides  enjoying 
absolute  immunity  within  its  own  borders  from 
such  extraneous  interference,  is  permitted  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  nations,  as  freely  as  they  negotiate 
with  one 'another,  on  the  subject  of  commerce  and 
manufactures.  In  this  respect,  the  colony  of  C. 
may  challenge  comparison  with  the  neighbouring 
sovereign  states. 

Even  poHticaUy,  C.  is  virtually  its  own  master  as 
to  its  domestic  concerns.  Responsible  government, 
as  recommended  by  Lord  Durham  in  1838 — 1839, 
necessarily  led  to  this  result.  In  addition  to  the 
rule  of  a  common  sovereign,  the  single  tie  that  still 
binds  the  colony  to  the  mother-country  is  that  of 
protection,  military  and  diplomatic.  In  other  words, 
the  subordination  of  C.  to  the  empire,  so  far  from 
being  a  badge  of  subjection  or  an  instrument  of 
oppression,  is  a  guarantee  at  once  of  external  inde- 
pendence and  internal  tranquiUity.  The  provincial 
constitution  rests  on  the  broadest  basis.  The  elec- 
tive franchise  is  nearly  universaL  Every  man  who 
pays  30  doUars  of  house-rent  in  city  or  to^vn,  or  20 
in  a  rural  district,  is  entitled  to  votfe.  Neither  creed 
nor  colour  is  any  disquahfioation ;  while,  by  a  resi- 
dence of  three  years,  a  foreigner  may  acquire  the 
right  of  suffrage. 

The  provincial  parliament  consists  of  two  houses — 
the  Council  and  the  Assembly ;  while  the  authority 
of  the  crown  is  represented  by  a  governor,  who 
is  at  the  same  time  Governor-general  of  the  other 
North  American  colonies.  The  Council,  at  present 
in  a  state  of  transition  between  royal  nomination 
and  popular  election,  has  54  members  in  all — 30 
nominated  and  24  elected  equally  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  colony.  The  Assembly,  again,  con- 
tains 130  representatives — 65  for  Upper  C.  and  Q5 
for  Lower  Canada.  Lower  C.  returns  8  for  four 
cities  and  towns,  and  57  for  as  many  counties ; 
while  Upper  C,  with  9  for  eight  cities  and  towns, 
apportions  56  between  twenty-five  counties  and  the 
thirty-one  ridings  of  fifteen  more.  The  parhament 
is  elected  for  four  years.  Before  the  union,  the 
separate  places  of  meeting  were  Quebec  and  Toronto. 
Since  then,  the  united  parhament  has  been  suc- 
cessively held  in  Kingston,  Montreal,  and  Toronto ; 
and  at  present  (1860),  it  provisionally  sits  at  Quebec, 
till  Ottawa,  lately  chosen  as  the  capital,  where  the 
Prince  of  Wales  has  just  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  requisite  buildings,  may  be  ready  to 
receive  it. 

Detailed  statistics  with  respect  to  so  extensive  a 
coimtry,  the  intending  emigrant  must  not  expect  to 
find  m  so  brief  a  summary  as  this  ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that,  whatever  may  be  his  iveans  and  views, 
he  win  meet  in  C.  all  the  main  elements  of  comfort 
and  prosperity— the  civilisation  of  Europe  with  the 
cheaper  land  and  higher  wages  of  America.  Besides 
the  free  grants  already  mentioned  along  the  newly 
opened  highways,  he  may  at  reasonable  rates,  and 
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under  easy  terms  of  payment,  sdeot,  from  many 
millions  of  acres,  such  allotmeuts  as  may  suit  lis 
resouroes,  purcliasing  not  only  from  the  government, 
but  also  Qom  either  of  the  great  companies — the 
British  American  for  the  lower  province,  and  the 
Canada  for  the  upper.  If  he  has  carped  with  him 
capital,  or  has  acquired  it  on  the  spot  hy  his  skill  or 
labour,  he  -will  always  be  able  to  secure  a  ready- 
made  homestead  for  less  than  it  would  cost  him  to 
erect  it.  If  he  has  substance  to  spare  beyond  the 
immediate  demands  of  his  own  location,  he  may 
invest  it  in  duly  registered  mortgages  at  8  per 
cent.,  or  else  buy  blocks  of  about  50,000  acres 
each,  at  prices  varying  from  9d.  sterling  to  2s.  an 
acre,  and  that  on  not  very  onerous  conditions  .of 
survey  and  settlement.  Places  of  worship  abound  in 
all  but  the  youngest  and  •wildest  localities.  The 
Church  of  England,  besides  2  bishops  in  each  pro- 
vince, numbers  315  clergymen.  The  Church  of 
Rome,  with  8  bishops  in  all,  has  about  540  priests. 
Among  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  respectively, 
of  all  known  denominations,  there  are  325  and  743 
ministers.  Other  sects,  dividing  among  them  359 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  make  up  a  total  of  2294 
pastors ;  or,  on  an  average,  one  pastor  to  little  more 
than  a  thousand'  of  the  population.  In  the  eye 
of  the  law,  aU  denominations  are  equal,  for  the 
tithe  p4,yable  ui  Lower  C.  by  the  flocks  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  not  a  real  burden  on  the 
property,  as  such,  but  merely  a  personal  liability 
on  the  part  of  the  occupier,  as  a  Catholic.  Ija 
facilities  for  education,  too,  C.  presents  great  advan- 
tages to  the  intending  emigrant.  In  the  upper 
province — ^there  were,  m  1858,  l2  universities  and 
colleges,  and  4242  schools — 121  grammar,  255  private, 
and  3866  common;  while  the  pupils  attained  the 
aggregate  of  306,626.  In  the  lower  province,  again, 
during  the  same  year,  there  were,  besides.  2  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  2985  schools — 10  superior,  170 
secondary,  3  normal,  2  special,  and  2800  primary  ; 
while  the  pupils  numbered  166,872.  It  thus  appears 
that  Lower  C.  mustered  a  far  smaller  attendance 
than  Upper  C,  whether  in  proportion  to  seminaries 
or  to  populatioiL  WhUe  the  populations  must  have 
been  about  3  to  4,  the  attendance  was  a  fraction 
more  than  1  to  2;  and  the  respective  averages  to 
each  seminary  were  about  52  and  72. 

Every  year  some  new  njovement  marks  the  pro- 
gress of  affairs  in  C,  where,  but  for  political  con- 
tentions, and  the  occasional  but  angry  brawls  of 
the  British  and  French  races,  we  should  have  to 
report  a  state  of  unalloyed  peace  and  prosperity. 
It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that  the  Canadians  as 
a  body  are  warmly  attached  to  Britain ;  their 
loyalty  to  the  crown  having  been  warmly  demon- 
strated during  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1860. 

CANADA  BALSAM  is  a  kind  of  turpentine 
(q.  V.)  obtained  from  the  Balm  of  GUead  Fir  (AUea 
•or  Picea  lalsamea),  a  native  of  Canada  and  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States.  See  Fir.  It 
exists  in  the  tree  in  vesicles  between  the  bark  and 
the  wood,  and  is  obtained  by  making  iooisions,  and 
attaching  bottles  for  it  to  flow  into.  It  is  a  trans- 
parent hquid,  almost  colourless,  and  with  an  agree- 
able odour  and  acrid  taste.  It  pours  readily  out  of 
a  vessel  or  bottle,  and  shortly  dries  up,  and  becomes 
solid.  When  fresh,  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  thin 
honey,  but  becomes  viscid,  and  at  last  solid  by 
age.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  resin  dissolved  in  an 
essential  oil,  and  its  composition  is  as  follows  : 


Essential  Oil,     . 

Befiin,  soluble  in  Alcohol,  . 

Besin,  sparingly  soluble, 

Elastic  Resin, 

Bitter  Extractive  and  Salts, 


18'6 
400 
331 
4-0 

_i? 

100-0 


It  is  the  finest  kiad  of  turpentine  obtained  from 
any  of  the  Gomferai,  and  is  much  employed  for 
medicinal  purposes,  particularly  as  a  stimulant  for 
the  cure  of  mucous  discharges,  and  as  a  detergent 
application  to  ulcers.  It  is  also  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  in  the  arts — as  an  ingredient  in  vamiEuies, 
in  mounting  objects  for  the  microscope,  in  photo- 
graphy (q.  v.),  and  hj  opticians  as  a  cement,  par- 
ticularly for  connectmg  the  parts  of  achromatic 
lenses  to  the  exclusion  of  moisture  and  dust.  Its 
value  for  optical  purposes  is  very  great,  and  depends 
not  only  on  its  perfect  transparency,  but  on  its 
possessing  a  refractive  power  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  glass. 

CANADA  GOOSE.    See  GoosB. 

CANA'L,  an  artificial  channel  for  water,  formed 
for  purposes  of  drainage,  irrigation,  or  navigation, 
but  now  usually  employed  to  designate  only  such 
cuts  as  are  intended  for  the  passage  of  vessels.* 

Canals  date  from  a  period  long  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era,  and  were  employed  as  a  means 
of  irrigation  and  communication  by  Assyrians, 
Egyptians,  and  Hindus ;  also  by  the  Chinese, 
whose  works  of  this  kind  are  said  to  be  unrivalled 
in  extent ;  one  of  them,  the  Imperial  C,  having  a 
length  of  about  1000  miles.  For  the  most  part, 
howeVer,  these  early  canals  were  of  one  uniform 
level,  and  hence  exhibit  no  great  skill  or  inge- 
nuity ;  and  the  modems  were  content  to  follow  wie 
rudimentary  efforts  of  the  ancients  in  this  way 
until  the  15th  c,  when  the  invention  of  the  Lock 
(q.  V.) — shewing  how  canals  might  be  generally  and 
advantageously  used  for  inland  navigation,  in 
countries  whose  surface  was  irregular — gave  a  great 
impulsa  to  this  branch  of  engineering.  The  Italians 
and  Dutch,  for  both  of  which  nations  the  invention 
of  the  lock :  hss  been  claimed, ,  were  the  first  to 
develop  this  kmd  of  engineering  in  Europe.  In 
France,  the  first  C.,that  of  De  Briare,  to  form  a 
communication  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine, 
was  opened  in  1642.  In  1681  was  completed  the 
greatest  imdertakiag  of  the  kind  on  the  continent, 
the  C.  of  Languedoc,  or  the  C.  du  Midi,  to  connect 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Mediterranean.  The  length 
of  this  C.  is  148  miles,  it  has  more  than  100 
locks,  and  about  50  aqueducts,  and  in  its  highest 
part  it  is  no  less  than  600  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  upwards  of  100 
tons.  It  was  not  until  nearly  a  century  later  that ' 
C.  navigation  assumed  importance  in  England, 
through  the  sagacity,  energy,  and  liberality  of  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  (q.  v.),  and  his  celebrated 
engineer,  James  Brindley  (q.  v.).  The  success  of 
these  works  stimulated  other  pubKc  persons  to 
engage  in  similar  tindertakings.  Speculation  in  C. 
shares  became  a  mania  similar  to  that  which  over- 
took the  people  in  connection  with  railways  at  a 
more  recent  period,  and  a  crash  ensued  on  the 
prospect  of  war  in  1792.  It  would  be  an  endless 
task  to  pursue  the  history  of  canal  development  in 
Britain,  which  speedily  became  ;  intersected  with 
these  watery  highways  to  an  extent  imequaUed  in 
any  European  country  save  BtoUand.    In  the  space 

*  In  the  fen-districts  of  the  east  coast  of  England, 
however,  the  large  channels  required  for  drainage  are 
made  subservient  to  purposes  of  inland  navigation  by 
sluices  at  the  mouth — one  to  keep  out  the  tide  at  high 
water,  and  another  acting  in  the  opposite  direction,  to 
retaia  water  of  depth  sufficient  in.  the  channel  to  float 
such  boats  as  make  use  of  it.  These  combinations 
of  drain  and  canal  are  commonly  called  r^amgations ; 
hence  the  workmen  employed  in  their  construction 
were  called  navigators,  which,  contracted  into  navvy,  is 
now  applied  indiscriminately  to  persons  engaged  in  any 
Mnd  of  earth-works. 
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remaining  at  our  disposal,  we  shall  briefly  consider 
the  several  kinds  of  canal. 

Canals  may  be  divided  into  three  general  heads — 
viz.,  1.  Canals  proper,  i.  c,  entirely  artificial  chan- 
nels, having  no  water  running  through  them  beyond 
what  is  necessary  for  their  own  purpose ;  2.  Tidal, 
i.  e.,  affected  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides ;  and 
3.  Rivers  rendered  navigable  by  weirs  built  across 
them  to  increase  their  depth,  and  having  a  lock  at 
one  end  for  the  ascent  or  descent  of  vessels;  and 
occasionally,  when  there  is  much  fall,  or  any  formid- 
able obstruction  in  the  river,  by  lateral  cuts,  with 
locks  for  part  of  their  course. 

Another  division  may  be  made  (1)  of  ship-canals 
for  the  transit  of  sea-goiug  vessels  generally,  from 
sea  to  sea ;  these  are  necessarily  of  large  dimensions, 
and  must  be  crossed  by  swing  or  draw  bridges; 
and  (2)  of  canals  for  the  passage  of  mere  boats  or 
barges,  generally  without  masts,  so  that  they 
may  be  crossed  by  stone  or  other  solid  bridges. 
The  largest  ship  C.  ia  Eip-ope'  is  the  Great  North 
Holland  C,  completed  in  1825,  which  has  a  breadth 
of  125  feet  at  the  water-surface,  and  of  31  feet  at 
the  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  20  feet.  It  extends 
from  Amsterdam  to  the  Helder,  a  distance  of  51 
miles  ;  it  thus  enables  ships  of  as  much  as  1400 
tons  burden  to  avoid  the  shoals  of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
The  surface  of  the  water  in  this  C.  is  below  the 
high-water  level  of  the  German  Ocean,  from  which 
it  is  protected  by  embankments  faced  with  wicker- 
work.  The  locks  on  this  C.  are  297  feet  long,  51 
feet  broad,  and  20.  feet  deep.  There  is  a  similar  C. 
from  near  Rotterdam  to  Helvoetsluis,  to  avoid  the 
shallows  of  the  BrUl  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maas. 
Another  great  ship  C.  is  the  Caledonian  C.  (q.v.). 
The  Forth  and  Clyde  C.  is  also  one  on  a  smaller 
scale  for  the  passage  of  sea-going  vessels.  Its 
length  is  35  miles ;  its  medium  width  is  56  feet  at 
the  surface,  and  27  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  its 
depth  9  feet.  It  has  39  locks,  each  75  feet  long, 
and  20  feet  wide,  and  a  rise  of  155  feet.  In  con- 
structing ship-canals,  it  is  important  to  secure  a 
sheltered  entrance,  one  not  hkely  to  become  silted 
up,  and  of'  sufficient  depth  to  admit  vessels  at  all 
times  of  the  tide ;  and  towing-paths  on  both  sides 
are  desirable. 

Among  the  principal  canals  in  England  for  the 
passage  of  barges,  some  of  which  run  to  very  great 
elevation,  are  the — 

Len^h.        Rise. 

Miles.  rect 

Grand  Junction,  .        .        .        128 

Leeds  and  Liverpool,  .            128  433 

Trent  and  Mersey,  .                  93  32S 

Kennet  and  Avon,  .        .             57  402 

The  C.  of  the  Loire  is  one  of  those  aiding  the 
navigation  of  a  river,  it  has  a  width  on  the  water- 
line  of  33  feet,  and  a  depth  of  51  feet,  the  loclcs 
being  17  feet  broad,  and  100  feet  long.  The  river 
Lea  and  the  Mersey  and  IrweU  Navigations  in 
England,  and  the  "WeUand  C.  in  Canada,  formed  to 
connect  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Ontario,'  and  avoid 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  are  also  among  the  most 
noteworthy  works  of  this  class ;  the  river  Thames, 
above  the  first  look  at  Twickenham,  partakes  also 
of  the  nature  of  a  canal. 

Many  canals  pass  through  long  tunnels,  some  very 
low  and  without  towing-paths,  in  which  case  the 
mode  of  propulsion  is  by  the  boatmen  lying  on  their 
backs  and  pushing  with  their  feet  against  the  roof 
of  the  timnel, 

The  great  expenditure  of  tvater  and  time  in 
'locking'  have  led  to  the  trial  of  various  other 
plans  for  overcoming  differences  in  level.  On  the 
Great  Western  C,  boats  are  raised  and  lowered  by 
means   of  machinery,  called   a   perpendicular    lift. 


On  the  Morris  C.  (United  States),  boats  are  con- 
veyed on  a  carriage  up  a  railway  inclined  plane, 
from  one  reach  to  another ;  on  the  Chard  C, 
Somersetshire,  and  on  the  Monkland  C.  near  Glas- 
gow, they  are  taken  afloat  in  a  caisson,  or  water- 
tight vessel,  up  or  down  an  inoHned  plane — ^in  the 
latter  case,  empty  boats  of  60  tons  burden  are  raised 
or  lowered  96  feet. 

Other  matters  engineers  have  to  consider  are  an 
ample  supply  of  water,  by  meaijs  of  feeders  and 
reservoirs,  to  the  smnmit-level ;  stop-gates  at  con- 
venient distances,  to  shut  off  the  water  in  ca^e  of 
damage  to  any  part  of  the  C. ;  means  of  drainage 
when  repairs  are  necessary;  and  provision  against 
leakage  through  the  banks,  by  puddling  or  other- 
wise. The  floor-line  or  bottom  of  a  C.  is  usua,lly 
made  twice  the  width  of  the  largest  boat  likely 
to  enter  the  C.,'with  an  addition  of  6  or  8  inches 
for  play  at  each  side,  and  the  depth  12  or  18  inches 
more  than  the  draught  of  the  boat. 

The  introduction  of  railways  has  materially  inter- 
fered with  C.  traffic,  and  some  canals  have  been 
altogether  abandoned.  Many,  however,  still  con- 
tinue to  prosper,  as,  for  instance,  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion, which  in  1840  conveyed  924,259  tons,  and 
in  1856,  1,187,201-  tons,  shewing  an  increase  of 
262,942  tons ;  Lea  Navigation,  which  increased 
from  214,927  tons  in  1851  to  269,044  in  1856.;  and 
the  Trent  and  Mersey,  which  rose  from  1,284,222 
in  1855  to  1,558,027  in  1857.  There  are  in  Great 
Britain  2172  miles  of  C.  proper,  which  have  been 
estabUshed  at  a  cost  of  £28,400,000;  and  1315 
miles  of  improved  river-navigation,  formed  at  a 
cost  of  £6,270,000.  In  France,  in  the  same  year, 
there  were  1974  miles  of  C,  the  cost  of  which  had 
been  about  £12,250,000 ;  and  in  the  United  States, 
2000  miles,  costing  £9,200,000. 

Laws  regarding  Canals. — The  traffic,  and  gener- 
ally the  rights,  duties,  and  liabiliiaes  of  canal  com- 
panies are  regulated  by  two  acts  of  parliament,  the 
8  and  9  Vict.  c.  42,  and  the  17  and  18  Vict.  o.  31, 
called  '  The  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854.' 
The  word  axnal  is  declared  to  include  any  naviga- 
tion whereon  tolls  are  levied  by  authority  of  parha- 
ment,  and  also  the  wharves  and  landing-places  used 
by  such  canal  or  navigation ;  and  traffic  is  defined 
as  including  not  only  passengers  and  their  luggage, 
but  also  goods,  animals,  trucks,  boats,  and  vehicles 
of  every  description.  All  toUs  and  charges  in 
respect  of  the  traffic  are  to  be  charged  equally  to 
all  persons.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  canal 
companies  to  make  arrangements  for  the  receiv- 
ing and  forwarding  of  traffic  without  unreasonable 
delay,  and  without  partiality;  and  facOities  are 
given  for  a  remedy  to  parties  complaining  of  want 
of  attention  in  these  respects. 

According  to  section  7  of  the  17  and  18  Vict.  c. 
31,  companies  are  liable  for  neglect  or  default  in  the 
carriage  of  animals  or  gOods,  although  they  may 
have  given  notice  to  the  contrary.  Where  the 
effect  of  such  neglect  or  default  occasions  the  loss 
of  or  injury  to  animals,  the  act  provides  that  no 
greater  damages  shall  be  recovered  than  as  follows  : 
for  any  horse,  £50 ;  for  any  neat  cattle,  per  head, 
£15  ;  for  any  sheep  or  pigs,  per  head,  £2,  unless  at 
the  time  of  dehve^y  for  transit,  the  animals  were 
declared  to  have  been  of  higher  value.  No  special 
contract  between  the  company  and  parties  employ- 
ing the  canal  shall  be  binding  on  the  latter  unless 
signed  by  them.  The  act  .saves  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  liabilities  of  companies  under  the  Carriers'  Act, 
the  U  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Wfil.  IV.  c.  68. 

Injury  to  canals,  with  intent  to  obstruct  the 
navigation,  is  punishable  with  penal  servitude  for 
not  more  than  seven,  or  less  than  three  years ;  or 
imprisonment  for  two  years,  with  the  addition  of 
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ird  labour,  solitary  oonftijement,  and  whipping,  at 
le  discretion  of  the  court.    See  Cabbiebs. 

CANALE'TTO,  or  CANA'LB,  the  name  of  two 
enetian.painters,  who  have  acquired  a  reputation 
r  their  landscapes  and  views  of  towns.  The 
der,  Antonio  C,  bom  1697,  was  the  son  and  pupil 
:  a  theatrical  decorator  in  Venice.  He  studied  at 
ome.  He  painted  a  mimerous  series  of  excellent 
lews  in  Venice,  among  which  that  of  the  great 
mal  are  especially  adnurable  for  their  fresh  colour- 
ig,  faithfulness,  and  the  invention ,  dispUyed  in 
jcessory  objects.  He  came  to  England  by  the 
ivice  of  Amioonai.  He  died  in  1768,  after  having 
;quired  both  wealth  and  fame  by  his  representa- 
ons  of  Endish  scenes,  several  of  which  are  in 
uckinghain  House,  and  are  highly  admired. 

Beenakdo  Bellotto,  surnamed  Canaletto, 
ephew  and  pupil  of  Antonio,  was  bom'  at  Venice, 
724,  and  attained  high  excellence  as  a  painter,  and 
Iso  as  an  engraver  on  copper.  He  practised  his  art 
I  his  native  place,  and  afterwards  in  Rome,  Verona, 
irescia,  -Milan,  and  Dresden.  Correct  perspective, 
owerfiil  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  beautiful 
iy-tints,  are  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of 
is  works.  C.  visited  England,  where,  among  several 
ther  excellent  works,  he  painted  a  masterly  interior 
iew  of  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge.   He  died 

1  Warsaw,  1780. 

CANAMI'NA,  a  town  of  Dahomey,  Africa,  about 

2  mUes  south  of  the  capital,  Abomey.  It  is 
ituated  in  the  midst  of  a  cuMvated  plain,  and  has 

house  for  the  accommodation  of  white  men,  set 
part  by  the  king.    Pop.  10,000.  ' 

GANANO'EB,  a  seaport  and  military  station  of 
he  district  of  Malabar,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras, 
t  is  in  lat.  11°  52'  N.,  and  long.  75°  26'  E.,  being 
bout  50  miles  to  the  north  of  Calicut.  The  town 
bands  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  which,  opening  from 
lie  south,  forms  its  harbour,  while  the  fort  and 
intonments  occupy  the  bluff  headland,  which 
delters  the  inlet  on  the  side  of  the  Arabian  Sea. 
besides  pepper,  grain,  and  tiniber,  the  neighbour- 
ood  produces  immense  quantities  of  cocoa-nuts, 
rhich  are  largely  exported  to  the  northward,  where 
liey  are  said  to  be  scarce.  C.  has  been  a  British 
ossession  since  1791,  having  in  that  year  been 
iken  from  Tippoo  Sultan  by  General  Abercromby. 

CA'NARA,  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  presi- 
ency  of  Madras,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula 
f  Hindustan,  separating  the  district  of  Malabar 
■om  Portuguese  Goa.  It  stretches  in  N.  lat.  from 
2°  11'  to  15°  ,30',  and  in  E.  long,  from  74°  9'  to 
5°  44',  containing  7720  square  mfles,  and  number- 
ig,  in  1852,  1,056,333  inhabitants.  The  territory  is 
ivided  into  north  and  south,  the  most  noteworthy 
)wns  beiijg  Mangalore  in  the  latter  half,  and 
oomta,  a  place  for  the  shipping  of  cotton,  in  the 
irmer.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Tippoo 
ultan,.  C.  came  into '  the  possession  of  the  East 
adia  Company  in  1799. 

OA'TTARAC,  a  town  on  the  Orissa  coast,  at  the 
orth-west  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  lat. 
9°  54'  K,  and  long.  86°  10'  E.,  being  235  nules  to 
le  south-west  of  Calcutta.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly 
)r  the  remains  in  its  vicinity  of  a  colossal  pagoda, 
he  entire  area,  a  square  of  about  13  acres,  is  said 
)  have  been  surrounded  by  waU4  150  cubits  high 
id  19  broad;  and  the  principal  materials  appear  to 
ave  been  red  granite  and  black  basalt,  some  of  the 
locks  measurmg  15  or  16  feet  in  length,  by  6 
:  8  in  width,  and  2  or  3  in  thickness.  Most  of 
le  sculptured  embellishments  have  been  removed 
I  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  which  is  in  the  sam^ 
istiict  of  Pooree  as  C.  itself. 
CANA'RIES,  or  CANA'Ry  ISLANDS,  a  group 


of  islands  belonging  to  Spain  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
off  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  27°  40" — 
29°  25'  N.,  and  long.  13°  25'— 18°  16'  W.  The  group 
consists  of  seven  large  and  several  small  islets, 
having  altogether  an  area  of  about  3800  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  230,000.  The 
principal  islands  proceeding  from  east  to  west,  are 
Lanzarote,  Fuerteventura,  Gran  Canaria,  Tenerife, 
Gomera,  Palma,  and  Hierro  or  Ferro.  i?he  coasts 
are  steep  and  rocky,  and  the  surface  is  diversified 
with  lofty  moimtains  (the  greatest  elevation  being 
attained  in  the  Pico  de  Teyde,  in  the  island  of 
Tenerife,  which  has  s,  height  of  12,182  feet),  narrow 
gorges,  and  fertUe  valleys.  AU  the  islands  are'  of 
volcanic  origin.  On  the  summits  of  the  highest 
elevations,  depressions,  like  those  left  by  fallen 
cones  of  volcanoes,  are  almost  everywhere  found; 
and  the  steep  declivities  are  marked  by  deep 
fissures,  of  which,  usually,  only  one  penetrates  the 
depressed  summit,  and  exposes  to  view  the  several 
strata  of  the  volcanic  rock.  There  are  numerous 
torrents,  but  no  rivers,  and  fresh  water  is  very 
scarce  lin  the  southern  parts  of  the  islands,  and 
especially  in  Hierro. 

The  researches  of  Humboldt  and  Vim  Buoh  led  to 
the  division  of  .the  botanical  geography  of  Tenerife 
into  five  distinct  regions.  The  first,  or  region  of 
African  forms  of  vegetation,  extends  to  about  1300 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  marked  by  the  growth  of 
the  date  palm,  sugar-cane,  dragon's-blood  tree,  &e. 
The  second  region  extends  to  the  height  of  2800 
feet,  and  produces  vines,  corn,  maize,  olives,  chest- 
nuts, &c.,  in  luxuriance.  Tliis  zone  represents  the 
vegetation  of  Southern  Europe.  In  the  third  region, 
rising  1200  feet  or  so  higher,  we  have  laurels  and 
evergreens.  In  the  fourth,  extending  to  above 
6000  feet,  we  find  vegetation  nipped  by  cold  and 
excessive  dryness,  snow  falling  several  months  of 
the  year,  and  onljr  the  Pinua  Canariensis  and  other 
oonifersB  flourishmg.  The  fifth  region  attains  an 
elevation  of  nearly  11,000  feet.  Here  are  found 
a  kind  of  iSparlium  (Broom)  pecuhar  to  this 
zone,  with  cedrine  junipers,  and  one  Alpine  plant, 
Arabis  alpina.  The  barren  mountain-peaks  are 
just  below  the-  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  although 
in  a  cavern  at  the  height  of  11,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  snow  is  said  to  be  preserved  throughout  the 
year.  All  the  rest  of  the  islands  are  similar  in 
character,  with  the  exception  of  Fuerteventura  and 
Lanzarote,  which  are  less  elevated,  more  abund- 
antly wooded,  and  more  luxuriant  in  vegetation 
generally. 

Minerals  are  few,  and  of  little  importance.  Near 
the  sea,  the  general  temperature  ranges  from 
60° — 66°  F.,  in  the  coldest  month,  January,  to 
78°— 87°  F.,  in  the  warmest  mouth,  October.  The 
rainy  season  lasts  from  November  to  February; 
from  April  to  October,  the  weather  is  uniformly 
fine.  The  islands,  however,  suffer  much  from  the 
east  and  south-east  winds,  which,  blowing  over 
the  hot  deserts  of  Africa,  burn  up  vegetation,  and 
generate  disease.  The  annual  produce  of  ■  the 
islands  is  estimated  at  170,000  quarters  of  grain, 
54,000  pipes  of  wine,  300,000  quintals  of  barilla,  and 
500,000  barrels  of  potatoes,  besides  oil  and  fruits 
of  all  kinds.  The  chief  foreign  trade  is  with  the 
United  States,  Englapd,  and  .  Hamburg ;  and  an 
active  trade  between  the  islands  themselves  is  carried 
on.  Manufacturing  industry  is  httle  developed.  A 
captain-general  rules  over  the  whole,  with  a  governor 
for  each  of  the  islands  under  him. 

Tenerife,  the  largest  island  of  the  group,  has  an 
area  of  877  miles,"  with  a  population  of  85,000.  In 
the  north-west  of  this  island,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  vine-culture,  is  situated  the  famous 
Pico  de  Teyde,  or  Peak  of  Tenerife  (q.  v.).  The  chief 
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town  and  port  is  Santa-Cruz  de  Santiago  (q.  v.),  on 
the  north-east  coast. 

Gkan  Canaria,  which  is  next  in  importance,  has 
an  area  of  758  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
68,000.  Its  culminating  peak  is  El  Ciunbre,  with 
a  height  of  6648  feet.  The  capital.  Las  Fahnas 
(q.  v.),  on  the  east  coast,  is  the  largest  town  of  the 
archipelago. 

Palj^a  has  an  area  of  718  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  33,000.  Its  highest  peak,  Pico  de  los 
Muchaohos,  has  an  elevation  of  more  than  7600 
feet.  Capital,  Santa-Cruz  des  las  Pahnas  (q.  t.),  on 
the  east  coast. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  other  islands  are 
as  follows :  Lanzarote  is  323  square  nules,  pop. 
17,400 ;  FuBETByBNTURA,  326  square  miles,  pop." 
13,800;  GoMEEA,  169  square  miles,  pop.  11,700; 
Heekro,  82  square  miles,  pop.  4400.  The  chief 
towns  of  these  islands  are  small. 

The  C.  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  Fortunate 
Islands  of  the  ancients.  The  Carthaginians  are  said 
to  have  visited  them,  and  Juba  II.,  king  of  the 
two  Mauritanias,  wrote  an  account  of  them  that 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  PUny.  In  modem 
times,  the  first  account  of  them  was  furnished 
in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  c,  by  the  crew  of 
a  vessel  that  had  been  driven  among  them  by 
stress  of  weather.  A  Spanish  gentleman  obtained  a 
grant  of  them  from  the  pope ;  but  when  an  attempt 
at  settlement  was  made,  the  Spaniards  were  driven 
off  by  the  natives.  In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  c, 
the  Spaniards  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  footing  in 
the  islands ;  but  a  difference  having  arisen  with 
Portugal  concerning  them,  it  was  not  imtil  1493 
that  the  authority  of  Spain  was  finally  established. 
Since  that  time,  they  have  remained  attached  to 
the  Spanish  crown.  The  Guanches,  who  were  the 
aborigines  of  the  islands,  have  long  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  separate  people,  the  population  being 
now  quite  Spanish.  They  were  a  brave  and 
intelligent  race. 

CANA'RIXJM,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Amyridacece,  natives  of  the  south-eastern  parts 
of  Asia,  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  &c.  The  fruit  is 
a  drupe.  The  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  C  commune 
is  eaten  both  raw  and  roasted;  and  in  Amboyna, 
bread  is  made  of  it,  which  is  generally  in  the  form 
of  rolls  about  a  yard  long  and  an  inch  thick.  An 
oil  is  expressed  from  it,  which  is  used  both  for  the 
table  and  for  lamps.  The  tree  is  about  50  feet  high. 
O.  sylveslre  ^so  produces  eatable  kernels.  O.  com- 
mune is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  trees  which  yield 
Elbmi  (q.  v.),  and  C  micrbcarpum  yields  an  oil 
ver^  like  copaiva,  known  in  ship-buflding  yards  as 
Damar  (q.  v.). 

GAIT  ART,  or  CANARY  BIRD,  a  beautiful  little 
bird,  very  common  as  a  cage-bird,  and  much 
esteemed  for  its  musical  powers.  It  is  one  of  the 
numerous  family  of  finches  {Fringillidce),  and  is 
Fringilla  Canaria  of  Linnaeus.  Some  modern  orni- 
thologists place  it  in  the  genus  Carduelis,  others  in 
Linota;  it  is  indeed  intermediate  between  these 
genera,  the  goldfinches  and  the  linnets.  Some  make 
it  the  type  of  a  genus  or  sub-genus,  Canaria.  It 
is  found  in  Madeira,  the  Canary  Isles,  and  the 
Cape  Verd  Isles ;  frequents  the  neighbourhood 
of  human  habitations ;  builds  its  nest  of  moss, 
feathers,  hair,  &o.,  in  thick,  bushy,  high  shrubs  or 
trees ;  and  produces  four,  five,  or  even  six  broods 
in  a  season.  In  its  wild  state,  its  plumage  is 
greenish,  or  greenish  -  yellow,  sometimes  tinged 
with  brown,  and  exhibits  less  variety  and  beauty 
than  in  domestication.  It  was  brought  to  Europe 
in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  It  breeds 
readily    in    confinement,    and    seems    thoroughly 


reconciled  to  its  cage-Uie;  but  although  canaries 
of  long  domesticated  races  sometimes  excel  in 
imitative  powers  and  acquired  strains,  yet  they  are 


Canary. 

surpassed  in  loudness  and  clearness  of  note  by 
some  of  the  wild  birds,  which,  when  caught  and 
imported,  are  occasionally  sold  for  .extraordinary 
prices.  Evei^  in  confinement,  the.  C.  often  breeds 
four  or  five  times  a  year,  laying  from  four  to  six 
eggs  each  time.  '  The  eggs  are  pale  blue.  The  male 
assists  the  female  in  bmlding  the  nest  and  in  feed- 
ing the  young.  Besides  seeds  of  various  kinds, 
which  are  their  principal  food,  canaries  are  very 
fond  of  bland  green  leaves,  such  as  those  of  chick- 
weed,  a  supply  of  which  is  very  necessary  for  their 
health ;  and  one  of  their  favourite  luxuries  is  sugar. 
The  C.  not  -unfrequently  lives  15  or  16  years.  It 
can  be  taught  various  notes  and  airs,  and  some  even 
learn  to  articulate  words.  The  rearing  and  training 
of  canaries  afford  occupation  to  -  no  small  number 
of  persons,  particularly  in  the  Tyrol.  The  C.  hybri- 
dises readily  with  some  other  species  of  finch,  pro- 
ducing '  mules,'  some  kinds  of  which  are  valued  as 
song-birds. — There  are  several  species  very  closely 
allied  to  the  C,  one  of  which,  a  beautiful  little  bird, 
entirely  yellow,  with  an  orange  crown,  a  native  Of 
Brazil,  is  sometimes  sold  in  Britain  as  a  song-bird, 
but  its  musical  powers  are  very  inferior  to  those  of 
the  common  species. 

CANARY  GRASS  {Phalaris  Canariensis),  a 
grass  of  which  the  seed  is  much  used,  under  the 
name  of  canary-seed,  as  food  for  cage-birds,  and 
which  is,  on  that  account,  cultivated  to  some  extent 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  certain  districts  of 
Germany  and  England.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  naturalised  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  in  many  places  in  Britain.  The  chief  seats  of 
its  cultivation  in  England  are  the  counties  of  Kent 
and  Essex.  The  seed  is  sown  early,  generally  in 
February,  yet  the  crop  is  not  reaped  till  after  the 
ordinary  grain  harvest,  for  which  reason  the  cultiva- 
tion of  C.  G.  is  seldom  attempted  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Britain. — This  grass  attains  a  height  of  two 
or  three  feet,  and  has  a  crowded,  egg-shaped,  spike- 
like panicle,  from  an  inch  to  almost  two  inches 
long;  the  spikelets  are  one-flowered,  very  much 
laterally  compressed,  a  rudimentary  scale-like  floret 
on  each  side  of  the  perfect  floret ;  '  the  glumes 
winged  on  the  .keel,  and  with  two  strips  of  darker 
green  on  each  side ;  the  palece  awnless,  shining,  and  ■ 
at  last  firmly  enclosing  the  seed.  A  fine  flour  is 
prepared  from  canary-seed,  which  is  employed  as 
dressing  in  fine  cotton-weaving,  and  for  the  finish- 
ing of  silken  stuffs.  The  groats  and  flour  of  this 
small  kind  of  grain  are  also  used  in  the  Canary 
Islands,   in    Barbary,    and  in  Italy,  as  food,  the 
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flour  being  made  into  bread,  which  is  very  nutri- 
tious and  pleasant. — Other  closely  aUi«d  species  of 
PhcUaris  produce  a -similar  grain,  but  are  inferior 


Canary  Grass.  < 

in  productiveness  and  quality. — ^A  grass,  now  gene- 
rally referred  to  this  genus,  and  sometimes  called 
Reed  0.  G.  [Phaktris  arundmcicea),  is  very  common 
on  the  banks  of  lakea  and  rivers,  and  in  other 
wet  places  in  Britain,  and  throughout  Southern  and 
Central  Europe.  It  differs  very  much  in  appearance 
from  C.  G.,  having  a  large  spreading  panicle,  gener- 
ally of  a  reddish  colour;  and  the  glumes  are  not 
winged  at  the  keel.  It  is  a  somewhat  reed-like 
grass,  4 — 6  feet  high,  with  creeping  roots,  which  help 
to,  secure  river-banks;  and  yiel(fi  a  great  bulk  of 
hay,  but  has  been  very  generally  despised  as  a  coarse 
grass,  fit_  only  for  littering  cattla  The  justice  of 
this  opinion  has,  however,  been  called  in  question, 
and  the  grass  proclaimed  to  be  very  nutritious,  and 
sufficiently  acceptable  both  to  horses  and  oxen  when 
cut  early.  It  may  be  mown  twice  a  year.  A  variety 
with   curiously  striped   leaves  is  well  known  in 

fardens,  as  Sibton  Orass,   Gardeners'  Garters,  or 
ladie^  Traces. 

CANARY  plan!'.    See  Teop^iolum. 

CANARY  WINE,  also  known  as  Tbneeipb,  is 
the  produce  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  resembles 
Madeira ;  but  the  name  is  properly  applied  only  to 
the  Bidogne  wine,  which  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  Malvoisie  of  the  Canaries.  The  former  is  made 
from  grapes  gathered  before  they  have  ripened,  and, 
when  new,  is  crude  and  unpleasant ;  but  in  the 
course  of  two  or  tjiree  years,  increasing  in  mUdness 
as  in  age,  becomes  so  much  like  Madeira,  that  it 
is  often  sold  for  it.  Like  Madeira,  it  is  greatly 
improved  by  a  voyage  to  the  tropics.  It  is  produced 
chiefly  on  the  island  of  Tenerife,'and  the  trade  in 
the  wine  is  mostly  carried  on  at  the  chief  port  of 
this  island.  The  Canary  of  the  island'  of  Pahna  is 
inferior,  to  Tenerife,  but  may  be  consumed  sooner, 
and  has  a  pleasant  flavour. 

OANA'STER,  the  name  given  to  a  rush-basket  in 
which  tobacco  is  placed  in  Spanish  America ;  hence 
is  said  to  be  derived  the  name  canaster,  now  applied 
to  tobacco  of  a  certain  kind. 

CANCELLA'RIA,  a  genus  of  moUuska — class 
Gasteropoda  (q.  v.),  order  PectinibraruMaia — ^with 
univalve  shells,  sometimes  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  family  VolvMdoe,  or  Volute  Shells  (q.  v.),  but 
now  generally  placed  among  Buccinidae,  or  Whelks 
(q.  v.).      The   spire  is  prominent,  the  last  whorl 


'  ventricose,  the  surface  reticulated,  the  mouth  large, 
the  columella  plaited.  AU  the  recent  species  are 
natives  of  tropical  or  subtropical  seas,  and  are  found 
chiefly  on  sandy  bottoms,  at  the  depth  of  a  few 
fathoms.  The  fossil  species,  amounting  to  nineteen, 
occur  in  the  newer  strata  from  the  chalk  upwards. 

CA'NOBLLING  OP  DEEDS  AND  WILLS. 

The  word  cancel  comes  from  the  Lat.  caneeUi 
(lattice-work),  and  a  deed  was  formerly  said  to  be 
cancelled  when  lines  were  drawn  over  it  in  the  form 
of  lattice-work.  The  word  cancel  is  now  used  to 
signify  any  sort  of  obliteration; 

The  Court  of  Chancery  in  England  gives  relief 
against  the  effect  of  improper  cancellation ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  order  'a  deed  which  has  been 
improperly  obtained  to  be  deUvered  up  in  order  to 
be  cancelled.  The  effect  of  the  cancellation  is  to 
make  the  deed  void  If  a  deed  is  given  up  to  be 
cancelled",  and  the  cancellation  does  not  take  place, 
it  remaias  in  force  at  law.  But  if  an  obligee  deliver 
up  an  obligation  to  be  cancelled,  and  the  obligor  do 
not  afterwards  cancel.it,  and  the  obligee  happen  to 
get  it  again  into  his  hands,  and  sue  the  obligor  on  it, 
the  latter  cannot  plead  its  voidance,  for  the  deed 
stm  remains  in  force  at  law — although  here,  too, 
equity  would  relieve,  and  decree  according  to  the 
original  cancellation.  Where  a  deed  is  cancelled  by 
consent  of  the  parties  to  it,  it  is  thereby  destroyed 
as  to  their  interest  under  it,  but  third  parties  may 
still  produce  it  in  evidence.  As  to  a  wUl,  its  can- 
cellation may  have  the  effect  of  revoking  it,  if  done 
with  such  iatention. 

In'Scptland,  the  system  of  registration  of  deeds 
and  other  writings  prevents  the  occurrence  of  many 
of  the  questions  that  arise  in  England  on  this  head, 
but  the  intention  and  effect  of  the  cancellation  or 
destruction  of  documents  would  in  most  cases  be  a 
question  of  evidence;  and  where  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  contents  of  the  destroyed  paper,  its  effect 
may  be  judicially  declared  by  a  form  of  suit  called 
an  action  for  proving  the  tenor,  as  indeed  may  be 
done  in  an  English  court  of  equiiy  by  a  bill  to 
recover  the  contents  of  a  lost  document.  In  the 
Scotch  law,  again,  a  deed  or  other  writing  may  be 
judicia,Ily  cancelled  or  set  aside  by  an  action  of 
reduction,  a,nd  the  courts  in  England  substantially 
exercise  a  similar  jurisdiction. 

It  would  appear  that  Where  a  testator  has  pre- 
scribed certain  forms  for  the  authentication  of  his 
will,  and  such  fcwms  have  either  not  been  observed 
by  him,  or  if  observed,  have,  in  some  essential  pai- 
ticular,  been  negatived  by  obliteration,  an  intention 
to  revoke  wiU  be  presumed :  thus,  where  a  Scotch- 
man, who  had  long  resided  in  India,  executed  a  wiU, 
concluding,  'In  testimony  of  this  being  my  last 
win  and  testament,  I  hereto  set  my  hand  and  seal ; ' 
and  the  document  was  found  in  his  repositories  with 
the  part  to  which  the  seal  had  evidentiy  been 
affixed  cut  (not  torn)  off,  the  House  of  Lords  held 
the  deed  to  be  cancelled,  because  the  testator  had 
himself,  besides  the  usujj.  solemnities,  prescribed  a 
seal  as  necessary  to  the  authentication  of  his  wUl. 
A  will,  however  mutilated  or  canceEed  by  a  testator 
during  his  insanity,  would  be  good;  and  of  course 
there  is  no  effectual  cancellation  when  done  by  a 
third  party  without  sufficient  authority.  But  all 
such  considerations  aire  questions  of  evidence.  See 
Deed,  Wl^l. 

CANCELLING  OP  LETTERS-PATENT.  The 

Lord  Chancellor  may,  cancel  the  Queen's  Letters- 
patent,  when  granted  contrary  to  lie  law, '  which ' 
says  Blackstone,  quoting  Sir  Edward  Coke,  'is  thd 
highest  point  of  his  jurisdiction.'  See  Lettbhs- 
Patebt,  Chancelioe. 

CANCER,    a   disease    characierised    by    slow 
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alterations  of  structure,  or  tumours  in.  various  parts 
of  the  body,  occurring  either  simultaneously  or  in  a 
certain  order  of  succession.  In  many  cases,  an 
isolated  tumour  in  an  external  part  is  the  earliest 
symptom ;  it  is  then  viewed  as  the  starting-point  of 
the  disease,  and  is  termed  a  malignant  tumour  (tumor 
noli  m.oris),  from  its  presumed  tendency  to  infect 
the  system,  and  to  cause  the  reproduction  of 
growths  similar  to  itself.  It  is  right,  however,  to 
remark,  that  upon  the  pathology  of  C.  authorities 
are  by  no  means  agreed,  some  holding  that  a  con- 
stitutional taint  or  diathesis  must  always  precede 
any  local  development  of  C,  and  that  the  first 
growth  in  point  of  time  (or  primary  C.)  is  there- 
fore only  the  first  of  a  series  determined  by 
a  pre-existing  cause  in  the  blood  or  general  sys- 
tem ;  while  others  hold  that  C.  is  originally  a 
truly  local  disease,  or  even  that  a  growth  at  first 
simple  {non-mcdignant  or  benign),  may,  in  conse- 
quence of  local  causes,  degenerate — i.  e.,  become 
cancerous,  and  infect  the  whole  system  with  the 
.morbid  tendency  thus  secondarily  acquired.  The 
discussion  of  this  disputed  question  involves  state- 
ments of  a  too  comphcated  kind  to  be  in  place 
here ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  considerable  importance, 
as  bearing  on  the  probability  or  improbability  of 
curing  the  disease  by  extirpating  the  primary 
,  tiunour  at  'an  early  stage  of  its  development.  All 
authorities  are  agreed  that,  when  any  trace  of 
secondary  C.  exists,  the  removal  of  the  parts 
aflfeeted  gives  scarcely  any  hope  of  a  favourable 
result,  and,  accordingly,  operations  under  these 
circumstances,  unless  merely  for  the  relief  of  local 
suffering,  are  discountenanced  by  all  respectable 
surgeons.  The  disease,  however,  is  one  of  which 
the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  learned  have  a  well- 
founded  dread,  and  hence  it  j)resents  a  large  field 
for  the  practice  of  imposture,  and  for  that  less  deli- 
berate, but  often  not  less  hurtful  kind  of  quackery 
which  is  the  residt  of  pure  ignorance,  grafted  on  a 
meddlesome  desire  to  do  good.  "We  propose  to  give 
such  a  sketch  of  the  characters  and  progress  of 
cancerous  disease  as  may  serve,  in  some  degree,  as 
a  protection  against  ignorance  on  the  one  hand,  and 
deception  on  the  other. 

The  leading  character  of  C,  being  a  tumour  or 
morbid  growth  iri  a  part,  it  is  important,  in  the 
first  place,  to  observe  that  not  all,  nor  even  the 
majority,  of  morbid  growths  are  cancerous.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  growths,  involving  swelling  or 
change  of  structure  in  a  part,  are  either  determined 
by  a  previous  process  of  inflammation — leading  to 
chronic  abscess  and  induration — or  belong  to  what 
is  called  the  non-malignant  order  of  tumours^e.  g., 
cysts,  fatty  and  fibrous  tumours,  simple  hypertrophy 
of  glandular  structures,  cartilaginous,  bony,  calca- 
reous, and  vascular  growths.  See  TuMOUii.  Further, 
among  the  tumours  admitted  by  general  consent 
into  the  order  of  cancerous,  there  are  widely  dif- 
ferent "degrees  of  malignancy  or  cancerousness,  so 
to  speak ;  some  having  the  tendency  to  spread 
rapidly,  and  infect  the  system  at  an  early  period, 
while  others  remain  local  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  may  be  removed  while  yet  local,  with  good 
hope  of  a  permanent  recovery. 

Now,  the  praptical  distinction,  or  diagnosis,  to  use 
the  technical  phrase,  of  these  different  tumours,  is 
founded  upon  a  very  careful  and  delicate  appreciation 
of  the  characters  of  the  malignant  and  non-malignant 
tumours,  considered  as  morbid  products,  and  also 
upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and 
relations  of  the  textures  in  which  they  arise.  One  of 
the  leading  characters  of  malignant  tumours  is  the 
tendency  to  involve,  by  a  kind  of  specific  destruc- 
tion or  degeneration,  the  ultimate  elements  of  the 
textures  in  which  they  arise,  and  in  which  they 
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spread.  The  attempt,  therefore,  to  '  distinguish 
these  from  other  growths,  must  always  call  for  the 
highest  qualities  of  the  surgeon — large  experience, 
guided  at  every  step  by  consummate  science,  and, 
in  particular,  by  minute  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
natural  structure.  And  the  difficulties  of  the  inquiry 
are  such,  that  even  in  the  dead  body,  or.  in  a  tumour 
excised  from  the  living  body,  all  the  resources  of 
the  anatomist,  aided  by"  the  microscope,  will  occa- 
sionally fail  in  distinctly  and  surely  discovering 
the  true  character  of  the  morbid  structure. 

The  most  common  seats  of  C.  are,  among  external 
parts,  the  female  breast,  the  eye^the  tongue,  the  Hp, 
the  male  genital  organs,  and  the  bones;  among 
internal  organs,  the  liver,  stomach,  uterus,  rectum,  - 
gullet,  peritoneum,  and  lymphatic  glands.  Some  of 
these  parts  are  more  Hable  to  primary,  others  to 
secondary  cancer.  Thus,  the  female  breast,  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  the  lower  lip,  the  scrotum,  the 
extremity  of  the  penis,  are  very  often  the  seats  of 
a  single  cancerous  tumour,  which  in  its  early  stage 
at  least  seems  to  be  unconnected  with  any  constitu- 
tional taint;  while  the  liver,  the  bones,  and  the 
lymphatic  glands  are  more  frequently  the  seats  of 
secondary  or  multiple  cancerous  tumours.  There 
are  also  differences  in  the  character  of  the  C.  itself, 
apart  from  its  anatomical  seat,  which  are  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  probability  of 
its  being  soli,tary.  Some  of  these  diflferences  are 
regarded  by  pathologists  as  amounting  almost  to 
specific  distinctions;  thus,  scirrhus,  or  hard  C, 
observed  most  frequently  in  the  breast,  uterus,  and 
stomach,  is  more  frequently  soUtary  than  encepAaloid 
(brain-like),  otherwise  called  medullary,  or  soft'  C. ; 
again,  melanosis,  or  melanic  0.,  a  variety  charged 
with  a  brown  or  black  pigment,  is  almost  always 
multiple  in  its  occurrence;  while  epithelial  C,  or 
epithelioma,  as  it  has  been  recently  termed,  of  which 
examples  are  frequently  found  in  the  Up,  scrotum, 
penis,  or  tongue,  is  so  genera.lly  soKtary  as  to  have 
led  some  pathologists  to  place  it  in  a  class  altogether 
apart  from  the  truly  cancerous  growths,  with  which, 
however,  it  presents  too  many  points  of  affinityi  in 
its  fatal  tendency  to  recur  after  operation,  and  to 
infect  the  lymphatic  glands  and  other  structures 
adjoining  the  part  primarily  affected.  Again,  there 
are  certain  varieties  of  fibrous  and  of  cartilaginous 
tumour,  as  well  as  certain  tumours  of  bone,  and 
bone-like  tumours  developed  in  soft  .parts  (osteoid), 
which  must  be  regarded,  in  the  meantime,  as  occu- 
pying a  doubtful  position  between  the  malignant 
and  non-maUgnant  growths.  (Paget,  Lectures  on 
Surgical  Pathology,  vol.  ii.) 

Generally  speaking,  a  tumour  may  be  said  to  fall 
under  the  suspicion  of  being  C.  when  it  more  or  less 
completely  infiltrates  the  texture  in  which  it  arises, 
and  passes  from  it  into  the  surrounding  textures; 
when  it  invades  the  lymphatic  glands  ac^'oining  the 
part  first  affected ;  when  it  is  attended  by  stinging 
or  darting  pains,  or  by  obstinate  and  slowly  extend- 
ing ulceration,  not  due  to  pressure ;  when  it  occurs  • 
in  a  person  having  impaired  health,  or  past  the 
middle  period  of  life,  and  is  not  traceable  to  any 
known  cause  of  inflammatory  disease  or  local  irrita- 
tion,' nor  to  any  other  known  constitutional  disease, 
such  as  syphilis  or  scrofula.  The  probabilities  are 
of  course  increased  if  the  tumour  be  in  one  of  the 
habitual- seats  of  C,  or  if  it  be  attended  by  evidence 
of  disease  in  some  internal  organ  known  to  be  fre- 
quently thus  affected.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  that  the  very  complex  elements  of 
diagnosis  here  referred  to  ought,  to  be  always  sub- 
mitted to  the  scrutiny  and  judgment  of  a  well- 
educated  medical  adviser,  whose  skill  and  personal 
character  place  him  above  suspicion,  before  the 
disease  has  assumed  such  a,  form  as  to  be  beyond 
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the  reach  of  remedial  procedure.  The  patient  who 
broods  in  secret  ovei'  ti  suspicion  of  C,  or  ■who 
.  declines  to  apply  for  advice  from  a  fear  of  enoouu- 
tmng  the  truth,  is  in  all  j)robahUity,  only  cherishing 
the  seeds  of  future  suffering;  wliile  if,  as  often 
happens,  the  suspicion  is  unfounded,  a  few  minutes' 
earful  examination  would  suffice  to  remove  a  source 
of  misery  which  otherwise  would  poison  the  mind 
for  years. 

These  remarks  apply  stUl  more  emphatically  to 
the  misguided  persons  who  trust  to  the  non- 
professional cancer-curer,  or  to  the  quasi-professional 
specialist.  The  charlatan,  who  pretends  to  hold  in 
his  hands  a  secret  remedy  for  this  most  terrible 
-disease,  wiU  invariably  be  found  to  pronounce 
almost  every  tumour  C,  and  every  C.  curable.  By 
this  indiscriminating  procedure,  and  by  the  falla- 
cious promise  of  a  cm-e  without  an  operation,  many 
persons  who  have  never  been  affected  with  C.  at  all, 
have  been  persuaded  to  submit  to  the  slow  torture 
of  successive  cauterisations  by  powerful  caustics,  at 
the  expense  of  needless  mutilation  and  no  small  risk 
to  life.  In  other  cases,  truly  cancerous  tumours 
have  been  removed  slowly  and  imperfectly,  at  the 
cost  of  frightful  and  protracted  suifferings,  only  to 
return  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks ;  and  Mr  Spencer 
"Wells  has  lately  shewn  that  in  some  notorious 
instances  persons  were  reported  as  cui-ed,  when  they 
had  actually  died  of  the  disease  at  no  long  period 
after  the  supposed  cure  was  stated  to  have  taken 
place.     [Cancer  and  Oancer-curers,  London,  1860.) 

What  is  really  known  as  to  the  cure  of  C,  may 
be  stated  in  few  words.  Modern  pathological 
researches  render  it  probable  that  a  complete  sus- 
■  pension  of  th^  progress  of  C.  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  takes  place;  and  individual  thmours  are 
found  not  uufrequeutly  to  undergo  partial  healing, 
or  even  to  become  entirely  metamorphosed  into 
inert  cicatrices,  while  others,  associated  with  them, 
continue  to  advance.  The  degree  of  rapidity  of  the 
advance  of  C.  is  also,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
exceedingly  variable.  But  "these  observations  modify 
only  to  a  very  slight  degree  the  general  doctrine, 
that  C.  is  a  disease  tending  to  a  fatal  issue,  and 
hardly,  if  at  all,  under  the'control  of  remedies,  as  to 
its  ultimate  result.  The  removal  of  a  cancerous 
tumour,  indeed,  is  stUl resorted  to  by  surgeons;  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  when 
performed  early,  and  in  well-selected  cases,  it  has 
been  followed  by  long-continued  exemption.  But 
the  occasional  spontaneous  arrest  of  such  growths 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  doubtful  results  of  opera- 
tion in  a  large,  proportion  of  cases  on  the  other, 
have  combined!  to  render  surgeons  of  late  years  more 
chary  of  the  use  of  the  knife.  In  aged  persons,  in 
particular,  the  question  often  resolves  itself  into  a 
calculation  of  the  chances  of  life,  foimded  on  a  great 
number  of  conflicting  data,  and  only  to  be  solved 
by  a  careful  attention  to  the  state  of  the  general 
health,  as  well  as  to  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  local 
disease.  Operations  are  now  very  rarely  performed 
after  the  lymphatic  glands  are  involved,  or  when 
there  is  evidence  of  a  deteriorated  constitution,  or 
of  internal  disease;  but  sometimes  grpat  pain, 'or 
profuse  and  exhausting  discharge  from  an  external 
tumour,  may  justify  its  removal,  as  a  palliative 
measure,  even  imder  these  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. For  the  mode  of  removal  of  cancerous  and. 
other  tumours,  see  Ttjmoub. 

Among  the  lower  animals,  this  disease  is  more 
rare;  nevertheless,  cases  are  not  unfrequent,  pre- 
senting the  same  malignamt  characters  as  those 
observed  in  the  human  subject.  Usually  mani- 
festing itself  in  the  form  of  a  specific  tumour  of 
some  organ  or  tissue,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the 
in-^asion  of  othir  parts  of  the  system,   and  the 


development  of  a  constitutional  state  called  the 
cancerous;  cachexia.  M.  XJ.  Leblanc  of  Paris,  the 
best  veterinary  authority  on  this  subject,  has  shewn 
that  the  dog  and  cat  are  most  frequently  affefited 
with  C. ;  and  next  in  frequency  come  the  pig,  ox, 
horse,  and  mule.  It  has  not  been  observed  in 
birds,  reptiles,  or  fishes.  Females  are  more  liable 
to  C.  than  males.  It  is  hereditary,  but  not  trans- 
missible from  animals  to  man,  or  from  one  animal 
to  anotjier.  It  does  not  disappear  under  the  influ- 
ence of  remedies,  but,  if  possible,  the  tumours  should 
be  excised  when  first  seen,  and  if  the  knife  fail 
to  extirpate  the  malady,  cauterisation  should  be 
had  recourse  to.  A  relapse  is  almost  certain ;  but 
Leblanc  says  there  is  greater  chance  for  the  patient, 
when  a  carnivorous  animal,  if  it  is  kept  on  a  strictly 
vegetable  diet. 

CANCER,  the  CraJ,  the  fourth  of  the  twelve 
constellations  of  the  zodiac,  usually  represented  on 
the  globe  as  a  crab,  and  denoted  in  works  on  astro- 
nomy by  the  sign  55,  which  resembles  the  number 
69  laid  sideways.  It  contains,  according  to  Flam- 
steed,  83  stars,  of  which  the  principal  is  Acubens,  a 
star  of  the  third  magnitude.  In  the  divisions  of  the 
ecUptic,  the  sign  cafled  C.  occupies  y-  place  between 
90°  and  120°  from  the  vernal  equinox ;  but  owing  to 
precession,  the  sign  and  the  constellation  have  not 
coincided  for  nearly  2000  years.  See  Ecliptic, 
Precession,  Zodiac.  Annexed  is  a  representation 
of  the  constellation,  which  is  one  of  the  least  striking 
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in  the  zodiac.  Besides  Acubens,  it  has  two  stars 
of  the  fourth  magnitude,  called  by  the  Romans 
Aselli  or  the  Little  Asses ;  and  a  nebulous  cluster 
of  minute  stars  about  2°  from  the  Asses,  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Prcesepe  or  the  Manger. 

CANCER.    SeeCEAB. 

CANCER,  Teopic  op.     See  Tuopics. 

CANCER  ROOT,  or  BEECH-DROPS  {Bpiphegus 
Virginiana),  a  parasitic  plant  of  the  natural  order 
OrobancheCB  (q.  v.),  a  native  of  North  America,  grow- 
ing almost  exclusively  on  the  exposed  roots  of  beech- 
trees.  Like  all  the  other  plants  of  its  order,  it  has 
a  curious  appearance,  having  scales  instead  of  leaves. 
Its  stem  is  braiiching,  and  produces  distant  alter- 
nate white  flowers,  streaked  with  purple.  The 
whole  plant  is  powerfully  astringent ;  and  the  root 
is  brownish,  spongy,  and  very  bitter  and  nauseous 
in  taste.  It  has  acquired,  in  its  native  country,  the 
reputation  of  being  a  cure  for  cancer.  All  parts  of 
the  plant  are  used,  and  externally  more  than  inter- 
nally, ^liis  plant,  in  conjunction  with  white  oxide 
of  arsenic,  is  believed  to  have  formed  a  medicine 
once  famous  in  North  America  under  the  name  of 
Martin's  Cancer-powder. — Another  American  plant 
of  the  same  order,  Phdipcea  Uflora,  is  sometimes 
also  called  C.  R.,  and  is  used  in  the  same  way;  and 
an  infusion  of  the  Common  Broomrape  (Ordbanche 
major)— a  native  of  Britain  and  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  parasitic  on  the  roots  of^broom,  furze,  and 
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other  legumitiotia  plants — ^has  been  employed  as  a 
•  detergent  applioation  to  foul  sorea. 

CANDAHA'E,  or  KANDAHAE,  the  capital  of 
Central  or  Southern  Afghanistan,  situated  about  200 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Cabul,  It  is  in  lat.  32°  37' 
N.,  and  long.  66°  20'  E.,  and  has  an  elevation  of 
3484  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  be 
an  oblong  sc[uare,  while  all  its  streets  run  straight, 
and  cut 'one  another  at  right  angles — an  alleged  regu- 
larity which  can  Bardly  be  reconciled  with  Elpmn- 
stone's  avowed  inability  even  to  guess  the  extent  of 
the  city  or  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  which  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  25,000  to  100,000. 
0.  is  well  watered  by  two  canals  drawn  from  a 
neighbouring  river,  which  send  to  aJmoat  every  street , 
its  own  adequate  supply ;  and  .the  same  means 
of  irrigation  have  covered  the  immediate  vicinity 
with  gardens  and  orchards.  C.  is  a  place  of  great 
trade,  attracting  dealers  from  Bokhara,  and  even 
from  Samaroand.  Among  its  permanent  residents, 
0.  has  a  larger  proportion  of  Afghans,  chiefly  of  the 
Dooraanee  tribe,  than  any  other  city  of  Afghanistan. 
Abont  2  miles  to  the  northward  rises  a  precipitous 
rock, 'crowned  by  a  fortress  impregnable  to  every- 
thing but  heavy  artUlery.  Here,  amid  all  the 
disasters  of  the  Afghan  war,  the  British  maintained 
their  ground.  C.  has  been  a  pivot  for  the  history 
of  Central  Asia  during  more  than  2000  years. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  foimded  by  Alexander 
of  Macedon,  owing,  most  probably,  its  name  to  the 
oriental  corruption  of  Iskender  or  Scander,  as  in 
Soanderoon  or  Iskenderun  of  Syria.  A  comparative 
blank  of  upwards  of  13  centuries  in  the  history 
reaches  to  the  famous  Mahmoud  of  Ghiznee,  who 
wrested  the  stronghold  from  the  Afghans.  From- 
that  epoch  down  to  1747,  when  the  native  rule  was 
permanently  established,  C,  with  brief  and  precari- 
ous intervals  of  independence,  was  held  by  Tatary, 
India,  and  Persia  in  turn. 

CAKDEI'SH,  a  coUeetorate  in  the  presidency  of 
Bombay  (lat.  20°  10'— 21°  58'  K,  and  long.  73°  37' 
—76°  20'  E.),  and  containing  9311  square  miles, 
with  a  comparatively  scanty  population  of  778,112. 
It  lies  chiefly  in  the  valley  or  basin  of  the  middle 
part  of  the  Taptee,  which  enters  the  Gulf  of  Cambay 
below  Surat ;  and  it  •  is  bounded  mostly  by  ter- 
ritories of  nearly  all  the  powerful  native  princes 
— ^the  Nizam,  Scindia,  Holkar,  and  the  Guioowar. 
Through  its  situation,  it  necessarily  suffered  much 
from  the  long  contest  between  the  Mohamniedans 
and  the  Mahrattas,  and  also  from  the  struggles 
among  the  rival  chiefs  .  of  the  latter.  Accordingly, 
when,  in  1818,  it  fell  to  the  East  India  Company 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  Peishwa,  it  presented 
little  better  than  a  scene  of  desolation,  with 
ruined  mansions,  dismantled  towns,  and  dilapidated 
temples.  The  difficulties  of  the  new  government 
were  considerably  aggravated  by  the  Bheels,  amore 
than  half-savage  race,  that  formed  abdut  an  eighth 
of  the  population ;  and  even  beasts  of  prey,  parti- 
cularly tigers,  had,  under  the  constant  influences  of 
human  strife,  multipKed  to  an  unusual  extent.  But 
the  impuovement  was  regular  and  steady.  Peace 
and  security  reigned ;  so  that  roads,  formerly  hazard- 
ous for  armed  parties,  were  traversed  in  safety  by 
unarmed  individuals.  The  staple  productions  are 
cotton,  wheat,  and  other  grains,  and  also  a  little 
indigo.  The  cultivators  are  generally  in  a  progressive 
condition,  more  especially  in  the  cotton  districts, 
and  the  well- watered  talooka  of  Baglan. 

OANDBLA'BEUM,  a  Latin  word  signifying 
properly  a  candlestick  (from  candda,  a,  candle),  but 
more  frequently  employed  to  mean  a  support  for  a 
lamp.  _  There  were,  perhaps,  no  articles  of  furniture 
in  which  the  ancients  combined  the  beautiful  with 
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the  useful  to  so  large  an  extent  as  in  their  caudle- 
sticks  and  lamps.  Candelabra  usually  stood  on 
the  ground,  and  were  of  considerable  height — ^from 
4  to  8,  or  even  10  feet.  The  most  common  were  of 
wood;  but  metals  of  aU  kinds, 
including  the  precious  metals, 
were  used  for  their  construc- 
tion, and  sometimes'  they 
were  even  adorned  with  gems. 
The  candelabra  found  at  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii  are 
mostly  of  bronze.  In  the 
temples  and  palaces  of  the 
emperors,  they  were  fre- 
quently of  marble,  and  of 
great  size  and  richness.  They 
have  usually  a  capacious  cup 
at  the  top,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  containing  oil  enough 
to  feed  a  large  flame,  or  that 
they  might  be  used  for  burn- 
ing incense.  Though  varying 
greatly  in  details,  a  gener^ 
design  runs  through  the  forms 
of  the  candelabra  of  antiqjiity. 
They  have  all  a  foot  or  feet, 
a  shaft,  and  a  plinth  on  which 

a  lamp  is  placed,  or  which  is  furidshed  with  a 
socket  for  a  candle.  The  base  often  consists  of 
three  feet  of  a  Hon,  goat,  griffin,  or  other  animal  real 


Ancient  Koman 
Candelabra. 


Candelabrum,  with  suspended  Lamps. 

or  imaginary.  Sometimes  a  figure  was '  introduced 
either  mto  the  body  of  the  sh3t,  or  placed  on  the 
top  of  it,  in  either  case  supporting  the  superincum- 
bent portion  of  the  C.  on  its  head.  Sometimes  a 
figure  was  substituted  ioi  the  shaft  altogether,  the 
receptacle  for  the  oil  being  placed  in  one  hand.  In 
others,  the  shaft  is  a  sliding  one,  like  that  of  a 
music-stand,  the  object  being,  of  course,  to  raise  or 
depress  the  Kght  at  pleasure,     i 

In  addition  to  the  various  kinds  of  candelabra 
which,  from  their  height,  seem  to  have  stood  on  the 
floor,  the  ancients  had  others  intended  to  be  placed 
on  a  table.    These  consisted  either  of  a  pillar  or  of  a 
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tree,  and  from  the  capital  of  the  former,  or  the 
branches  of  the  latter,  lam^a  were  suspended,  as  in 
the  aooompanying  illustration,  which  we  copy  from 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Soman  Antiquities. 
The  C,  in  this  instance,  including  the  stand,  is  only 
three  feet  high.  From  the  size  of  the  stand  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  C,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  used  for  some  other  purpose. 

OA'NDIA,  in  Turkish,  'Kim'd,'  called  in  the 
most  ancient  times  Idcea,  afterwards  Crete,  one  of 
the  largest  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  situated 
at  the.  entrance  of  the  Archipelago,  in  long.  23°  40' 
—26°  40'  E.,  lat.  34°  50'— 35°  55'  N.  It  is  very 
irregular  in  form,  its  length  being  about  160  miles, 
and  its  breadth  varying  from  6  to  35  miles.  The 
history  of  0.  commences  with  Greek  mythology,  and 
historians  and  poets  say  that  it  was  governed  by 
its  own  kings,  among  whom  were  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
and  Minos,  1300  years  before  Christ.  C.  was  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  under  MeteEus,  who,  on  that 
account,  iad  the  title  of  '  Creticus ; '  on  the  division 
of  the  empire,  it  fell  to  the  share  of  the  eastern 
monarohs.  In  823  A.D.,  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Saracens,  who  built  the  city  of  C.  on  the  ruins  of 
Heraclea.  In  1204,  it  was  sold  by  Pope  Boniface 
— to  whom  Baldwin  I.  gave  it — ^to  the  Venetians. 
The  Venetians  divided  the  island  into  four  provinces 
— Sitia,  Candia,  Ketimo,  and  Canea.  In  1645,  the 
Turks  besieged  Canea,  and  in  1669  conquered  the 
island,  after  a  war  which  lasted  24  years,  and 
a  blockade  of  13  years — 30,985  Christians,  and 
118,754  Turks  being  killed  or  wounded  in  the  siege. 
At  present,  the  island  belongs  to  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey. 

The  island  of  C.  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous, 
the  mountains  being  chiefly  composed  of  freestone  or 
of  marble,  which  is  either  gray  or  white.  Towards 
the  south  side  of  the  western  part  of  the  island, 
there  is  a  chain  of  high  mountains,  extendrag  in 
length  about  374  miles,  which,  from  their  appearing 
white,  especially  at  their  west  end,  were  anciently 
called  Leuci  Mount  Ida,  now  called  by  the  natives 
Upsilorites,  is  one  in  a  chain  of  mountains  extending 
to  the  north-west  of  the  island  almost  to  Hetimo ; 
the  mountain  is  of  gray  marble,  and  the  surface 
loose  stones  :  there  is  no  verdure  on  it  except  a  few 
small  shrubs.  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  passed  great 
part  of  his  youth  amongst  these  mountains  in  the 
exercise  of  hunting  and  irawing  the  bow. 

The  island  abounds  in  springs  and  fountains,  which 
are  found  even  by  the  sea-si<fe ;  most  of  the  rivers 
are  dry  in  smnmer,  but  in  winter  many  of  them 
are  very  dangerous  ■  torrents.  The  island  does  not 
produce  any  minerals  of  importance.  The  soil  of  C. 
is  fertile,  and  produces  wheat  in  abundance.  The 
exports,  which  consist  chiefly  of  oil,  wool,  linseed, 
and  fruit,  in  1857  amounted  in  value  to  £402,556, 
and  the  imports  to  £435,628. 

C.  had  once,  according  to  Homer  in  his  Odyssey, 
90  cities ;  there  are  now  only  3'  principal  towns : 
MegSla  Kfatrou  or  Candia,  pop.  12,000,  of  which 
8000  are  Christians ;  Betimo  or  Ilhithymnos,  pop. 
3200,  of  which  1600  are  Christians;  Canea  or 
Khania,  pop.  6000,  of  which  3800  are  Christians. 
The  total  population  of  the  island  does  not  now 
number  200,000 — ^less  than  half  its  amoimt  at  the 
outbreaking  of  the  Greek  revolution  in  1821. 

The  language  spoken  by  both  Christians  and 
Moslems  in  C.  is  modem  Greek.  The  whole  rural 
populatiqn  may  be  said  to  have  a  common  descent 
from  the  Cretans  of  the  middle  ages — the  worldly 
advantages  which  used  to  result  from  embracing 
Islamism,  induce'd  whole  districts  to  abandon  the 
faith  of  their  forefathers — ^but  a  mere  change  of 
religious  faith  was  unaccompanied  by  any  change  of 
language. 


OA'NDIDATB  (Lat.  candidaius).  Among  the 
Homans,  a  suitor  for  the  office  of  consul,  qusestor, 
priBtor,  &o.,  was  named  C.  because,  in  appearing 
before  the  people,  he  wore  a  white  {Candida)  toga 
without  a  tunic.  His  dress  was  chosen  partly  as  an 
ostentation  of  humility,  and  partly  as  it  served  to 
display  wounds  received  ia  battle.  The  candidature 
commonly  lasted  two  years :  in  the  first  year,  the 
C.  was  proved  by  the  senate,  whose  decision,  it 
favourable,  was  ratified  by  the  popular  assemblies ; 
and,  in  the  second,  his  name  was  entered  in  the  list 
of  candidates.  During  this  period  occurred  the 
a/mMtio,  or  canvassing  of  voters,  which  often  gave 
occasion  to  enormous  Dribery,  in  spite  of  the  severe 
enactments  passed  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  the 
eleotora    The  elected  0.  was  styled  Designatiis. 

In  the  early  Christian  Church,  newly  baptized 
converts  were  styled  Caitdiiiatbs,  on  account  of 
the  white  garments  worn  during  eight  days  after 
baptism,  m  modem  times,  a  German  probationer 
or  theological  student  who  has  been  approved  before 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities,  js  called  a  C. ; 
but  a  etiU  broader  signification  is  also  attached  to 
the  word,  an  appUoant  for  any  office  whatever, 
religious  or  secular,  feeing  termed  a  candidate. 

OA'NDLE,  a- cylinder  of  wax  or  fatty  matter, 
with  a  wick,  intended  for  giving  light.  Candles  are 
made  principally  of  taUow;  also  of  the  solid  por- 
tion of  pakn  and  cocoa-nut  oUs,  of  bleached  wax, 
and  of  spermaceti.  They  are  either  dipped,  moulded, 
or  rolled.  '  Dips '  are  made  by  stretching  a  number 
of  wicks  upon  a  suitable  frame,  so  that  they  may 
hang  down  at  a  distance  from  each  other  equal  to 
about  double  the  intended  thickness  of  the  C. ; 
these  are  then  dipped  in  a  trough  of  melted  tallow, 
and  hung  upon  a  rack  until  cooled,  then  dipped 
again  and  again,  until  the  required  thickness  is 
obtained.  The  dipper  has  a  number  qf  frames  pre- 
pared before  commencing,  &nd  by  the  time  he  has 
dipped  the  last,  the  tost  is  cool  enough  to  dip 
again.  The  tallow  in  the  trough  has  to  be  kept 
only  a  little  above  its  melting  point,  for  if  it  were 
much  hotter,  it  would  melt  away  a  portion  of  the 
tallow  already  on  the  wick,  instead  of  adding  to  it. 
TaUow-candles  are  much  improved  by  being  kept  a 
year  or  a  winter  before  using. 

Moulds,  or  mould-candles,  are  cast  by  pouring  iihe 
tallow  down  a  pewter  tube,  along  the  axis  of  which 
the  wick  has  been  previously  fixed.  These  tubes  are 
well  polished  in  the  inside,  ■and  several  are  fitted  in 
a  frame,  the  upper  part  of  which  forms  a  trough, 
into  which  the  moulds  all  open ;  and  thus  Dy 
pouring  into  the  trough,  all  the  moulds  are  filled  at 
once. 

Wax-candles  are  not  moulded,  on  account  of  the 
preat  amount  of  contraction  which  wax  undergoes 
m  cooling,  and  the  difficulty  of  drawing  it  from 
the  moulds.  The  wicks  are  warmed,  and  suspended 
over  a  basin  of  melted  wax,  which  ii  poured  over 
them  until  they  acquire  the  proper  thickness ;  they 
are  then  rolled,  while  hot,  between  two  flat  pieces 
of  smooth  hard  wood,  kept  wetted  to  prevent 
adhesion. 

Great  improvements  have  recently  been  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  candles,  and  these  are  especially 
interesting  from  being  the  direct  results  of  the 
progress  of  scientific  chemistry — of  theory  applied 
in  practice.  All  oUs  or  fats  are  composed  of  one 
or  more  fatty  acids  combined  with  a  base,  called 
glycerine.  The  fatty  acids  constitute  the  combus- 
tible and  more  solid  portion  of  the  compound.  Both 
acid  and  base  are  very  weak,  and  it  is  a  general 
law  in  cheraistry,  that  a  strong  base,  vmder  favour- 
able conditions,  wiU  separate  a  weaker  one  from 
its  acid,  by  combining  with  the  acid,  and  taking 
the  place  of  the  weak  base;  and  a  strong  acid  wifl 
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in  like  manner  displace  a  weaker  one.  Lime  is  a 
strong  base,  and  being  cbeap,  is  used  to  separate  the 
glycerine  from  the  fatty  acid  of  tallo-w,  palm-oil,  &o. 
This  it  does  when  the  melted  fat  is  stirred  for  some 
hovas  with  a  mixture  of  hme  and  water.  The  lime 
forms  a  hard  insoluble  soap,  by  combining  with  the 
fatty  acid,  and  the  glycerine  remains  in  solution 
with  the  water.  This  lime-soap  is  then  broken  to 
powder;  and  the  weak  fatty  acid  separated  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  combines  with  the 
lime,  forming  sulphate  of  lime.  The  whole  being 
heated,  the  fatty  acid  floats  on  the  top,  is  skimmed 
off,  and  the  candles  made  from  it.  These  are 
called  composite  candles;  they  give  a  purer  light 
than  ordinary  tallow,  from  being  freed  from  the 
glycerine,  which  not  only  softens  the  fat,  but 
dimiQishes  its  combustibility.  Pure  stearic  acid,  or 
stearine,  the  chief  fatty  acid  of  taUow,  is  a  hard 
crystalline  substance,  perfectly  dry,  and  free  from 
any  greasiness,  with  a  somewhat  pearly  lustre. 
Its  crystalline  structure  presents  a  difficulty  in  the 
manufacture  ^of  candles,  for  when  cast  in  moulds, 
it  contracts  on  cooling,  and  leaves  small  spaces 
between  the  crystals.  This  has  been  obviated  by 
mixing  a  little  arsenic  with  it ;  but  this  method  is 
pow  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  poisonous  gas 
evolved  by  the  combustion  of  such  candles,  and  the 
desired  effect  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  stearine 
with  a  little  wax,  and  pom-ing  it  uito  hot  moulds. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  of  snuffing  candles, 
several  contrivances  have  been  adopted;  in  all  of 
them,  the  object  is  effected  by  causing  the  wick  to 
bend  over  and  its  end  to  fall  outside  of  the  flame, 
and  thus,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air,  to  be  completely  burned — for  such  combus- 
tion cannot  take  place  within  the  flame.  See  Flame. 
This  bending  over  is  variously  brought  about.  One 
method  is  by  twisting  the  wick  with  one  strand 
shorter  than  the  rest,  which  is  strained  straight 
while  the  candles  are  being  cast ;  and  when  released 
by  the  melting  of  a  portion,  it  contracts,  and  bends 
the  wick.  Another  method  is  by  adding  on  one 
side  of  the  wick  a  paste,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
borax,  bismuth,  floiu-,  and  charcoal.  Another,  by 
coating  one  of  the  threads  of  the  wick  with  a 
metaUio  envelope,  by  dipping  it  iu  fused  bismuth ; 
the  metal  fuses  at  the  end  of  the  burning  wick,  and 
forms  a  small  globiile,  which  bends  the  wick  over, 
and  is  itself  readily  combustible  at  a  red  heat. 
These  are  called  inelallic  wicks.  Various  other 
contrivances  have  been  adopted  for  the  same 
object. 

•  Candles  of  this  improved  kind,  in  which  the  wick 
disappears  in  burning,  and  that  bear  a  general 
resemblance  to  candles  of  wax,  are  now  manufac- 
tured on  an  exten^ve  scale,  'the  progressive  use  of 
gas  making  apparently  little  impression  on  this 
branch  of  trade.  Price's  manufactory  of  'patent' 
candles,  as  these  improved  candles  usually  are  called, 
is  perhaps  the  largest  in  England.  It  is  situated  at 
VauxhaD,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  its 
economic  arrangements  have  attracted  not  a  httle 
.public  attention. 

Candles  were  early  introduced — with  symbolical 
signification — into  Christian  worship,  and  are  still 
so  employed  in  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church.  In 
the  Church  of  England,  candles  are  sometimes 
placed,  on  the  altar ;  but  the  practice  is  a  subject  of 
controversy.  The  numerous  superstitious  notions 
and  observances  connected  vrith  candles  and  other 
lights  in  all  countries  had  a  more  remote  origin, 
and  may  be  considered  as  relics  of  the  once  uni; 
versaUy  prevalent  worship  of  the  sun  and  of  fire! 
Numerous  omens  are  taken  from  them,  and  they 
are  also  used  as  charms.  In  Britain,  a  portion  of  the 
tallow  rising  up  against  the  wick  of  the  candle,  is 


called  a  winding-sheet,  and  regarded  as  a  sure  omen 
of  death  in  the  family.  A,  bright  spark  at  the 
candle  denotes  that  the  party  directly  opposite  is 
to  receive  a  letter.  Windy  weather  is  prophesied 
from  the  waving  of  the  flame  without  visible  cstuse, 
and  wet  weather  if  the  wick  does  not  light  readily. 
Lights  appearing  to  spring  up  from  the  ground,  or 
issue  out  of  a  house,  and  traverse  the  road  or  air 
by  invisible  agency,  the  superstitious  in  Wales  and 
elsewhere  call  corpse-candles.  They  are  ominous  of 
death,  and  their  route  indicates  the  road  the  corpse 
is  to  be  carried  for  burial.  The  size  and  colour  of 
the  light  teU  whether  ^he  fated  jjerson  is  young  or 
old.  It  is  or  was  customary  in  some  places  to 
light  a  candle,  previously  blessed,  during  the  time  of 
a  woman's  travail.  '  C.  were  supposed  to  be  effica- 
cious after  death  as  well  as  before  birth,  for  they 
were  placed  on  the  corpse.  The  object  was  doubt- 
less to  ward  off  evil  spirits,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  always  on  the  alert  to  injure  souls  on  entering 
and  on  quitting  the  world.     See  also  Candlemas. 

CA'NPLEBEERY,  Candlebekey  Myhtlk,  Wax 
Tree,  Wax  Myktlb,  Tallow  Tree,  or  Baybeeey 
(Myrica  cerifera),  a,  small  tree  or  shrub  of  4 — 18 
feet  high,  but  generally  a  low  spreading  shrub,  a 
native  of  the  United  States  of  America,  but  most 
abimdant  and  luxuriant  in  the  south.  It  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Amentacece,  sub-order  Myrkece, 
according  to  some,  a  distinct  natural  order,  distin- 
guished by  naked  flowers,  with  l-ceUed  ovary,  a 
drupaceous  fruit  (stone-fruit)— rthe  scales  becoming 
fleshy — and  a  single  erect  seedl  The  genus  Myrica 
has  male  and  female  flowers  on  separate  plants; 
and  the  scales  of  the  catkin  in  both  male  and  female 
flowers  are  concave.  The  C.  has  evergreen  oblongo- 
lanceolate  leaves,  with  two  small  sepratures  on 
each  side  at  the  point,  sprinkled  with  resinous  dots. 
The  bark  and  leaves  when  bruised  emit  a  delightful 
fragrance.  The  drupes — ^popularly  called  berries — 
are  about  the  size  of  peppercorns,  and  when  ripe, 
are  covered  with  a  greenish-white  wax,  which  is 
collected  by  boiling  them  and  skimming  it  off,  and 
is  afterwards  melted  and  refined.  A  bushel  of 
berries  will  yield  four  or  five  pounds.  It  is  used 
chiefly  for  candles,  which  bum  slowly  with  httle 
smoke,  and  emit  an  aOTeeable  balsamic  odour,  but 
do  not  give  a  strong  light.  An  excellent  scented 
soap  is  made  from  it. — M.  Gale  is  the  Sweet  Gale  of 
the  moors  and  bogs  of  Scotland,  well  Imown  for  its 
delightful  fragran,ce,  a  native  of  the  whole  northern 
parts  of  the  world.  Several  species  are  found  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  one  of  which,  M.  cordi/olia, 
bears  the  name  of  Wax  SniRtTE,  and  candles  are 
made  from  its  berries. 

CA'NDLEMAS,  in  its  ecclesiastical  meaning,  is 
the  feast  of  the  Pyuriflcation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
IS  observed  on  the  2d  of  February.  This  festival 
IS  very  strictly  kept  by  the  Roman  Ckthoho  Church, 
there  being  a  procession  with  many  hghted  candles| 
and  those  required  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing 
year  being  also  on  that  occasion  consecrated ;  hence 
the  name  Candlemas  Day.  In  Scotland,  this  day  is 
one  of  the  four  term-days  appointed  for  periodical 
annual  payments  of  money,  interest,  taxes,  &o.,  and 
of  entry  to  premises— the  three  other  term-days 
there  bemg  Whitsunday,  Lammas,  and  Martinmas. 
See  Term-days. 

An  old  document  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL, 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
■ries,  London,  concerning  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
in  the  EngKsh  Church,  speaks  thus  of  the  custom 
of  carrying  candles  :  'On  Candlemas  Daye  it  shall 
be  declared  that  the  bearymge  of  candels  is  done  in 
the  memorie  of  Christe,  the  spirituaU  lyghte  whom 
Simeon  dyd  prophecye   ["a  light  to  Ughten  the 
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Gentiles  "],  as  it  is  redde  in  the  ohurohe  that  daye.' 
But  an  older  and  heathen  origin  is  ascribed  to  the 
practice.  The  Romans  were  in  the  habit,  of  burning 
candles  on  this  day  to  the  goddeSs  Februa,  the 
moth^  of  Mars;  and  Pope  Sergius^  seeing  it  woujd 
be  useless  to  prohibit  a  practice  of  so  long  stand- 
ing, turned  it  to  Christian  account  by  enjoining 
a  similar  offering  of  candles  to  the  Virgin.  The 
candles  were  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  frighten- 
ing the  devil  and  all  evil  spii-its  away  from  the 
persons  wh9  carried  them,  or  from  tne  houses  in 
which  they  were, placed.  An  order  of  council  in 
1584  prohibited  the  ceremony  in  England.  There  is 
a  tjadition  in  most  parts  of  Europe  to  the  effect 
that  a  fine  C.  portends  a  severe  winter.  In  Scotland, 
the  prognostication  is  expressed  in  the  following 
distich: 

'  If  Candlemas  is  fair  and  clear, 
There  'U  be  twa  winters  in  the  year.' 

Christ's  Presentation,  the  Holiday  of  St  Simeon, 
and,  in  the  north  of  England,  the  Wives'  Eea^-day, 
were  names  given  to  Candlemas  Day.  ,  See  Brand's 
Popular  Antiquities,  Bojm's  edition. 

CA'NDLB-NTJT  (AlmriUi  triloba),  a  tree  of  the 
natural  order  UupifMrUacece  {q.  v.),  a  native  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  Madagascar,  Molucca,  Java,  &c., 
which  produces  a  hear1;-shaped  nut  with  a  very 
hard  shell,  and  a  kernel  good  to  eat  when  roasted, 
although  in  a  raw  state  it  possesses  in  a  slight 
degree  some  of  the  active  properties  so  common  in 
the  EupTmrUacece,  and  is  apt  to  cau^e  purging 
and  colic.  It  is  about  as  large  as  a  walnut.  An 
excellent  bland  oil  is  procured, from  it,  used  both 
for  food  and  as  a  lamp-oiL  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Society  Islands  after  slightly  baking  these  nuts  in  an 
oven,  and  removing  the  shell,  bore  holes  through 
the  kernels,  and  string  thepi  on  rushes,  hanging 
them  up  in  their  houses,  to  be  used  for  torches, 
which  are  made  by  enclosing  four  or  five  strings 
in  a  leaf  of  the  screw-pine  (Pandanus).  These 
torches  are  often  .used  in  fishing  by  night,  and 
bum  with  much  briUianoyi  The  lampblack  used 
in  tattooing  was  obtained  from  the  shell  of  the 
candle-nut.  A  gummy  substance  exudes  from  the 
C.  tree,  which  the  Tahitians  chew. 

CANDLESTICK.  The  ordinary  C.  is  ,so  well 
known  that  no  description  is  needed.  The  most 
iinportant  modem  inlprovement'in  the  C,  is  a  con- 
trivance for  maintaining  the  candle-  at  a  uniform 
height,  by  means  of  a  spring  placed  below  the 
candle,  apd  confined  in  the  oylindrical  body  of  the 
C. ;  thjB  spring  presses  the  candle  upwards  with 
S^ciejit  force  to  drive  it  completely  out,  but  jfor 
a' collar  at  the  top,  against  which  the  surface  around 
the  wick  bears,  and  thus,  as  the  candle  melts,  it 
yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  spring!  and  maintains  a 
uniform  height.  The  collar,  when  properly  adjusted, 
also  prevents  the  guttering  to  which  composite 
candles  are  liable,  when  exposed  to  currents  of  air 
or  moved  about.-  ' 

OANDLISH,  EoBEET  Smith,  D.D., ,  an  emi- 
nent Scottish  divine,  was  bom  in  '  Glasgow  in 
1807,  entered  the  university  of  his  native  city  in 
1822,  and  was  Hcehsed  as  a  preacher  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Established  Church  in  1831.  In  1834 
he ,  became  minister  of  St  George's,  Edinburgh. 
From  this  peijod,  his  public  career  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced.  With  intense  zeal,  he  advocated 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  ecclesiastical  reforms, 
and  became  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  vigorous 
leaders  of  the  popular  or '  non-intrusion '  party.  After 
the  Disruption  (see'EEEB  Chdhoh),  he  co-operated 
with  Dr  Chalmers  and  other  .chiefs- of  the  newly 
formed  denomination  in  organising,  consolidating, 


and  extending  its  aggressive  efforts.  Since  the  death 
of  Dr  Chalmers,  he  has  been  the  most  active  and 
influential  worker  in  the  Free  Church,  and  the 
man  to  whom,  above  all  others,  it  is  most  deeply 
indebted.  As  a,  debater  in  church-courts,  he  is 
imequalled ;  as  a  preacher,  he  is  noted  for  earnest- 
ness, strength,  and  acuteness  of  mind.  His  writings 
have  not  made  the  same  impression  on  the  com- 
munity as  his  actions,  but  they  are  nevertheless 
highly  respectable  in  point  of  ability.  The  prin- 
cipal are — Contributions  to  the  Exposition  of  the 
Booh  of  Genesis,  An  Exarrtination  of  Mr  Maurice's 
T/ieologkal  Essays,  and  Life  in  a  Risen  Saviour. 

CA'NDY.    See  Ceylon. 

CA'NDYS  (Gr.),  a  loo.se  gown,  worn  by  the  Medes 
and  Persians  over  their  other  garments.  It  was 
made  of  wooUen  cloth,  which'was  either  purple  or  of 
some  other  brilliant  colour,  and  had  wide  sleeves. 
In  the  sculptures  at  Persepohs,  nearly  all  the 
personages  are  represented  a^  ,so  attired.  A  gown 
of  a  very  similar  kind  is  still  worn  by  Arabians, 
Turks,  and  other  orientals. 

CANDY-STJ'GAR  is  the  popular  name  applied 
to  ordinary  sugar  when  prdcured  in  large  crystals 
by  the  gradual  and  slow  cooHng'  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sugar.    See  Sugar. 

CANDYTUFT  {Ib&ris),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
nafoal  order  Crudferce,  distmguished  by  unequal 
p.etals,  the  largest  being  towards  the  circumference 
of  the  dense  corymbs  in  which  the  flowp-s  grow,' 
and  by  ^n  emarginate  pouch  with  the  valves  keeled 
and  vringed,  the  c^s  one-seeded,  and  the  cotyle- 
dons aooumbent.  See  CoTyLBDON.  The  species 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  countries  surrounding  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  name  ,C.  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  ft'om  that  of  the  island  of  CahcMa,  the 
name  Tberis  from  Iberia  (Spain).  One  spebies,  /. 
a/mara,  remarkable  for  its  bitterness,  is  a  doubtful 
native  of  England.  Some  species  are  slightly 
shrubby,  some  are  herbaceous  perennials,  some 
annuals.  Some  are  among  the  most  familiar  orna- 
Aents  of  our  fiower-gardens,  as  the  annual  White 
and  Purple  C.  (/.'  umbellata),  the  Sweet-scented 
0.  (/.  odora^),  and  two  slightly  shrubby  species, 
/.  sempervirens  and  I.  semperflorens,  the  latter  of 
which,  in  favourable  situations,  continues  to  blossom  i 
throughout  the  whole  winter,  and  pleases  the  eye  at 
all  seasons,  both  by  the  abundance  and  the  perfect 
whiteness  of  its  flowers. 

CANE,  or  KEN,  a  river  rising  in  Bundelound, 
near  lat.  23°  54'  N.,'  and  long.  80°  13'  E.,  and,  after 
a  north-north-east  course  of  230  nules,  entering' the 
Jumna  in  lat.  25°  47'  N.,  and  long.  80°  35'  E.  It 
is  too  rapid  and  rugged  for  navigation ;  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  matchless  beauty  of  its  pebbles. 

CANE,  a  term  sometimes  indiscriminately  applied 
to  any  small  and  smooth  rod,  of  the  thickness  of  a 
walldng-stiok  or  less ;  but  more  correctly  limited 
to  the  stems  of  the  smaller,  palms  and  the  larger 
grasses.  We  thus  speak  of  Sugar  C,  Bamboo  C, 
&c.,  among  the  latter;  whilst  among  the  former, 
this  name  is  particularly  appropriated  to  the  species 
,of  the  genus  Oalmmcs,  also  called  Battan.  »To  this 
genus  belong  the  canes  largely  imported  from  the 
tropical  regions  of  the  east  for  making  bottoms  of 
chairs,  couches,  &c.    See  Rattait. 

CANE  SUGAR.    See  Sttqah. 

CANB'A,  or  C A'NNA,  caUed if /jania  {Td  Chanid) 
by  the  Greeks,  is  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Candia 
or  Crete,  and  situated  on  the  northern  coast,  in  lat. 
35°  S!8'  N.,  and  long.  24°  2'  E.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Cydonia.  Tlje  present  city  is  of  Venetian 
origin,  and  dates  from  1252  A.D..  when.a  colony  was 
sent  from  Venice  to  occupy  it.     The  object  of  its 
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foundation  was  to  keep  do'wn  the  Greeks,  who  had 
been  in  arms,  and  at  open  war  -with  their  Italian 
lords,  almost  without  intermission  from  the  day  when 
the  Venetians  &st  set  foot  on  their  shores.  Venetiau 
coats  of  arms  are  still  observed  over  the  doorways 
of  some  of  the  principal  houses.  C.  is  surrounded 
by  a  strong  wall  and  deep  ditch,  both  of  which, 
hbwevpr,  are  in  a  state  of  great  dilapidation ;  it 
has  a  good  but  very  shallow  haAour.  C.  is  the 
principal  mart  for  Gandian  conuneroe,  and  exports 
to  France  and  Italy,  oil,  soap,  wax,  &c.  Consuls 
from  all  lotions  are  stationed  h§re,  and  it  is  the 
residence  of  the  Turkish  governor  of  Candia,  and 
of  the  Greek  bishop.  '  Pop.  about  6000,  of  whom  a 
seventh  are  Cliristians  and  Jews.  The  language 
spoken  is  modem  Greek.  The  environs  of  C.  are 
very  beautiful  > 

CA'NE-BRAKE  {Arundmana  macrosperma),  a 
large  kind  of  reed  or  grass,  indigenous  to  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  It 
grows  ia  marshy  situations.  It  is  of  a  genus  allied 
to  the  bamboo.     The  flowers  are  in  panicles. 

-  CANE'LLA  {Gandia  alba),  a  small  tree  comiaon 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  often  called  Wild 
Cinnamon.  Its  place  ia  the  botanical  system  has 
not  yet  been  exactly  ascertained,  but  it  seems  to 
be  allied  to  Pittosporacece.  The  rniit  is  a  small 
black  berry.  The  whole  tree  is  very  aromatic,  and 
its  flowers  are  extremely  fragrant.  The  bark  of 
the  young  branches  is  the  C.  Bark  of  apothecaries, 
also  knovm  in  commerce  as  White-wood  Bark,  and 
sometimes  called  White  Cinnamon.  It  forms  a 
considerable  article  of  export  from  the  Bahamas. 
It  has  an  aromatic  fragrance,  regarded  as  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  cinnamon  and  that  of 
cloves,  ^ud  a  bitterish,  acrid,  pungent  taste.  It  is 
employed  as  a  stomachic  and  stimulant  tonic,  and 
as  an  aromatic  addition  to  tonics  or  to  purgatives, 
in  debihtated  conditions  of  the  digestive  organs. 

OA'NiS  TENA'TICI  (Lat.  Hunting  Dogsj,<  a 
constellatipn  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  added  by 
Helvetius,  and  known  generally  as  the  greyhounds 
of  Helvetius.  The  dogs  are  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Asterion  and  Chara.  On  the  celestial 
i^lobe,  they  are  represented  as  being  held  ijj  leash 
by  Bootes,  and  apparently  pursuing  Ursa  Major 
(q.  V.)  round  the  pole  of  the  heavens. 

.  GANG,  CANQUE,  or  KEA,  an  instrument  of 
degrading  punishment  in  use  in  China.  It  consists 
of  a  large  wooden  collar  fitting  close  round  the 
neck,  and  the  weight  of  which  is  usualUy  from  50 
to  60  pounds.  Over  the  parts  where  the  C.  fastens 
are  pasted  sUps  of  paper,  on  which  the  mandarin 
places  his  seal,  so  that .  the  culprit  may  not,  be 
relieved  -  untQ  the  fuU  term  of  his  sentence  has 
expired,  which  sometimes  extends  to  15  days.  On 
the  C.  is  also  inscribed,  in  large  letters;  the  offence 
and  the  duration  of  the  punishlnent.  The  criminal 
having  been  paraded  tmough  the  streets  by  the 
police,  is  then  left  exposed  ia  some  thoroughfare  of 
the  city.  As  he  is  iacapable  T)f  using  his  hands,  he 
has  to  be  fed  during  the  time  he  is  suffering  the 
penalty. 

CA'NGAS  DE  O'NIS,  a  town  of  the  Asturias, 
Spain,  about  35  miles  east-south-east  of  Oviedo. 
It  is  a  poor  place,  but  in  its  vicinity  are  one  or 
two  interesting  monastic  structures,  and  the  cave 
whence  the  Goths  fled  and  hid  themselves,  after  the 
battle  of  Guadalete,  in  1\\,  and  from  which,  in  718, 
they  issued,  and  aimilulated  the  Moorish  invaders. 
Pop.  6380. 

CANICA'TTI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
of  Girgenti,  and  15  miles  east-north-eaSt  of  the  city 
of  that  name.    It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Naro,  is  weU  built,  and  has  sulphxir  jnines.  The 
inhabitants,  18,000-  in  number,  are  principally 
engaged  in  agjicultural  pursuits. 

OASri'OULAR,  OANIOULAE.  DATS,  or 
DOG-DAYS,  CAJSflCULAE  YEAR.  Canicular 
was  an  old  name  of  Canis  Minor  (q.  V.) ;  it  was  also 
used  to  denote  Sinus,  ^ov  the  Dog-star,  the  largest 
and  brightest  of  all  the  stars,  and  which  is  situated 
in  the  mouth  of  Canis  Majtfr  (q.  v.).  Prom  the 
HeUacal'  Rising  (q.v.)  of  this  star  (Sjrius),  the 
ancients  reckoned  their  dog-days,  or  Dies  Gamcw-  ^ 
lares,  which  were  40  in  number — ^20  before,  and  20 
after  the  rising  of  the  star.  The  rising  of  the  dog- 
star  was  in  ignorance  supposed  to  be  the  occasion 
of  the  extreme  heat  and  tke  diseases  incidental  to 
these  days.  It  was  by  mere  ^.ccident  that  the 
rising  of  the  star  coincided  with  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year,  in  the  times  and  countries  of  the  old 
astronomers.  The  time  of  its- rising  depends  on  the 
latitude  of  the  place,  and  is  later  and  later  every 
j'ear  in  all  latitudes,  owing  to  precession.  In  time, 
the  star  -will  rise  in  -^le  dead  of  -winter.  The  Cani- 
cular Year  was  that  kno-syn  among  the  Egyptians 
and  Ethiopians.  It  was  computed  from  one  rising 
of  Sirius  to  the  next,  and  consisted  ordinarily  of  365 
days,  and  every  fourth  year  of  366.  This  year  was 
sometimes  called  the  Heliacal  Year.  The  reason 
for  computing  the  year  from  the  rising  of  Sirius, 
seems  to  have  been  that,  at  the  time,  the  hehacal 
rising  coincided  -with  the  greatest  swelling  of  the 
Nile. 

CA'KID.^  (Lat.  canis,  a  dog),  a  family  of  the 
Digitigrade  (q.  v.)  Sectiop ,  of  cajmvof  ous  mammaUa, 
wMch,  as  now  generally  defined,  is  less  extensive 
than  the  Linnseaji  genus  Canis,  the  hyenas  being 
excluded  from  it,  and  referred  to  the  family  Vivei-- 
ridce  (civets,  ichneumons,  &c.).  These  families  are, 
indeed,  closely  connected,  and  hysenas  may  be  said 
to  form  a  connecting-link  between  them,  the  denti- 
tion, however,  makmg  a  nearer  approach  than  in 
either  of  them  to  that  of  the  cats  or  Felidos. — The 
C.  have  two  flat  tuberculous  molar  teeth  or  grinders 
on  each  side,  behind  the  great  carnivorous  cheek- 
tooth— the  last  premolar 

— of    the   upper   jaw,   a      //^^rri-~.~-<V^ 
dentition  resembHng  that     M  ^^^^&^ 

of  '  the  bear   family,    or     H        ^        r^^VV  -r-jpn 
Ursidw,  to  which    they     K:>-&&>£^(S^P^ 

exhibit  a  further  resem-        „     ,.,.        .  „     . , 
•.  1  •     ii,  •  i         Dentition  of  CamdEe. 

blance  va.  then-  power  of 

adapting  -Ehemselves  to  the  use  of  vegetable  food. 

Their    whole    organisation    fits   them    to    be    less 

exclusively  carnivorous  tlian  the  fehne  tribe.    They 

have  generally  three  incisors  or  cutting  teeth,  -with 

one  large  canine  tooth,  and  four  prsemolars  on  each 

side  in  each  jaw,  two  true  molars  on  each  side  in 

the  upper  jaw,  and  three  in  the.  lower.     The  true 

molars  are  adapted  for   brushing  either  bones   or 

vegetable  food.    The  last  praemolars  in  the  upper 

jaw  are  remarkably  large,  and  particularly  adapted 

for  cutting  flesl^.    See  Dog,  Feojbc,  Eox,  Jackal, 

Lycaon,  Wolf,  '&c. 

OA'NIS  MA'JOE,  the  Greater  Dog,  a  constella- 
tion of  the  southern  hemisphei'e,  below  the  feet  of 
Orion.  It  contains  Sirius,  the  brightest  of  all  the 
stars,  and  its  place  may  be  found  By  means  t)f  this 
star,  which  is  on  the  continuation  of  the  hne  through 
the  belt  of  Orion.  According  to  Flamsteed, ,  it 
contains  31  stars. 

_  CA'NIS  MrNOR,  the  Lesser  Dog,  is  a  consteUa- 
tion  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is  near  Cauis 
Major,  and  just  below  ;Gemini.  Procyon,  of  the 
first  magnitude,  is  its  principal  star,  and  lies'  in  a 
direct  line  betweeh  Sirius  and  Pollux ;  so  that  the 
position  of  the  constellation  maybe  found  by  .means 
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of  tBis  star.    According  to  Flamsteed,  it  contains 
in  aJl  14  etars. 

CA'NISTBR  SHOT.    See  Gase  Shot. 
"  'OA'NKEE,  a  disease  of  plants,  especially  fatal  to 
fruit-trees  in  piaay  gardens.    It  is  a  kind  of  gan- 

frene,  usually  beginning  in  the  young  shoots  and 
ranches,  and  gradually  prooeecGng  towards  the 
trunk,  killing  the  trfce  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
Wet  subsoils  seem  in  many  cases  to  induce  it,  and  it 
begins  most  readily  in  shoots  that  have  been  imper- 
fectly ripened  and  injured  by  frost,  or  which  nave 
received  some  accidental  wound.  Those  varieties  of 
fruit-trees  which  have  been  long  propagated  by- 
grafting  and  budding  are  most  liable  to  it.  It  is 
sometimes  cured  by  heading  down  the  tree,  and 
causing  it  to  throw  out  new  branches. 

CANKER,  a  vague  term  applied  to  various  dis- 
eases of  the  lower  .aniinals,  characterised  by  their 
chronic  nature,  and  consisting  chiefly  in  ulceration, 
suppuratian,  and  the  development 'of  fungoid  excres- 
cences in  the  parts  affected. 

CANKER,  in  the  foot  of  the  horse.  This  malady, 
believed  by  Gerlaoh  of  Berlin  to  be  truly  cancerous, 
is  observed  in  two  different  fprms :  in  the  acute 
stage,  when  the  malady  is  chiefly  local ;  and  in  the 
chronic  stage,  when  the  constitution  suffers,  and  all 
local  rememes  fail  to  restore  a  healthy  function  of 
tlie  strijctures  of  the  foot. 

Symptoms. — ^It  usually  commences  by  discharge 
from  the  heels,  or  the  cleft  of  the  frog  of  the  horse's 
foot.  The  horn  becomes  soft  and  disintegrated,  the 
vascular  structures  beneath  become  inflamed,'  and 
the  pain  which  the  animal  endures  is  intolerable. 
It  is  therefore  Very  lame  on  one,  two,  or  all  fSet, 
according  to  the  number  affected.  Though  there  is 
no  constitutional  fever,  the  horse  becomes  ema- 
ciated, an(^  unfit  for  work.  During  wet  weather, 
and  on  damp  soil,  the  symptoms  increase  in  severity. 
The  sore  structures  bleed  on  the  least  touch,  and 
considerable  ftmgoid  granulations,  commonly  called 
proud  flesh,  fonn  rapidly. 

Causes. — This  disease  is  occasionally  iereditary, 
and  it  is  most  frequently  seen  in  low-bred  draught 
or  coach -horses.  Dirt,  cold,  and  wet,  favour  the 
production  of  the  disease,  and  there  is  always  a 
tendency  to  relapse  when  once  an  animal  has  been 
affected. 

TreaMiemt. — ^Pare  ^way  detached  portions  of  horn, 
and,  in  mild  cases,  sprinkle  powdered  acetate  of 
copper  over  the  sore ;  apply  over  this  pledgets  of 
tow,  fixed ,  over  the  foot  by,  strips  of  iron  or  wood 
passed  between  shoe  and  foot.  In  severe  cases,  tar 
and  nitric  acid,  creasote  and  turpentine,  chloride 
of  zinc  paste,  and  other  active  caustics,  iave  to 
be  used  for  a  time  with  the  regular  employment 
of  pressure  on  the  diseased  surface.  The  animal 
requires  to  be  treated  constitutionally  by  periodical 
purgatives  and  alteratives.  Good  food,  fresh  air, 
and  exercise  often  aid  much  in  the  treatment  of 
the  disease. 

OA'NNA^  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Hebrides,  off 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  7  miles  soutji-west  of 
Skye,  and  3  nules  north-west  of  Rum.  It  belongs 
to  Argyleshire,  and  is  4^  nules  long  from  east  to 
west,  and  1  Imle  broad.  The  surface  stands  high 
above'  the  sea,  and  consists  of,  trap  (claystone, 
porphyry,  and  trap  conglomerate,"  with  fragments 
of  old  red  sandstone  and  bituminou/  wood),  which 
has  overflowed  thin  laminffi  of  coal  and  shale. ,  The 
island  has  a  hill  of  basalt,  called  Compass  Hill, 
which  reverses  the  magnetic  needle. 

CANNABINA'CE.a;,  a  natural  order  of  Dicoty- 
ledonous plants,  or,  according  to  many,  a  sub-order 
of  TJBTiCAcai;  (q.  v.),  differing  from  the  proper 
Urticacece  chiefly  in  the  suspended  exalbuminous 


seed,  and  hooked  or  spiral  embryo.  But  only  two 
plants  of  the  order  or  sub-order  are  known,  both  of 
them  valuable.  Hemp  (q.  v.)  and  the  Hop  (q.  v.). 

OA'NNlS  (ancient  Cannce),  a,  town  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Terra  di  Bari,  8  nules  west-south- 
west of  Barletta,  not  far  from  th,e  mouth  of  the 
Ofanto,  formerly- the  Aufidus.  It  is  celebrated  on 
account  of  the  great-  victory  here  gained  by 
Hannibal  over  the  Romans  in  the  summer  of  216 
B.  0.  Hannibal  crossed  the  Aufidus  at  a  ford, 
and  attacked  the  Romans,  who  in  a  short  time 
were  almost  annihilated  by  the  terrible  Numidjan 
cavalry.  Among  those  left  on  the  field  were 
Paulus  .Sinihus,  the  consul  of  the  previous  year ; 
Minucius,  the  "late  Master  of  the  Horse;  and  a 
vast  nuniber  of  Roman  knights.  The  loss  of  the 
Romans  is  stated  by  Livy  at  45,000  infantry  and 
3000  cava.Iry.  As  Hannibal  lost  in  the  battl?  8000 
men,  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Maharbal,  and  advance  rapidly  on  Rome. 
■Twenty  thousand  Romans  were  made  prisoners, 
partly  on  the  field  of  battle  and  partly  in  the 
camp. 

CANNES,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  in  the 
.department  of  Var,  pleasantly  situated  on  -the 
Mediterranean,  on  thfi  road  to  Nice.  It  is  famed 
for  its  salubrity,  which  has  induced  a  number  of 
English  families  to  make  it  a  winter  residence ; 
Lord  Brougham,  among  others,  has  a  fine  -vUla 
here.  Latterly,  the  town  has  been  much  improved. 
It  has  fisheries  of  anchovies  and  sardines,  and  a 
trade  in  the  produce  of  the  district.  AJEter  his 
escape  from  Elba,  Bonaparte  landed  about  amUe 
and  a  half  to  the  east  of  C,  March  1,  1815.  Fop. 
5000. 

OA'NNIBAL  (derived  from  a  Variety  in  -the 
speUiug  of  Caribs,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
west  India  Islands,  -who  were  reputed  to  be  man- 
eaters,  and  some  tribes  of  whom,  ha-ving  no  r  in 
their  language,  pronounced  their  name  Canvb)," 
means,  like  the  Greek  word  anthropopkagos, . 
which  is  often  used  instead  of  it,  one  who  feeds 
on  hmnau  flesh.  The  practice  is  often  attributed 
by  classical  and  earty  Christian  -writers  to  races 
whose  practices  they  denounce  as  abominable ; 
but  the  denunciation  is.  often'  better  evidence  of 
the  abhorrence  ■  of  cannibalism  by  those  making 
the  accusation  than  of  its  practice  by  the  accused. 
Homer  makes  Polyphemiis  eat  men,  but  only  as 
one  of  his  other  unnatural  attributes  as  a  monster.- 
The  early  Christian  -writers  frequently  attributed 
cannibalism  to  the  unconverted.  St  Jerome  gives 
his  personal  testimony  to  the  practice,  stating  that 
when  he  was  a  little  boy  li-ving  in  Ga-ul  he  beheld 
the  Scots — aj)eople  of  Britain— eating  human  flesh; 
and  though  fliere  were  plenty  of  cattle  and  sheep 
at  theii?  disposal,  yet  would  they  prefer  a  ham 
of  the  herdsman  or  a  piece  of '  f eniale  breast  as 
a  luxury.  Statements  m  old  authors  still  more 
absurd  induced  some  thinkers  to  believe  that  canni- 
balism is  unnatural,  and  to  deny  that  it  was  ever 
practised  by  human  beings  except  under  the  pres- 
sure of  starvation.  The  accurate  observation  of 
late  travellers  has,  Wwever,  put  it  beyond  doubt 
that  cannibalism  has  been  and  is  systematically 
practised.  Comte,  as  part  of  his  system  of  positive 
philosophy,  accepting  of  cannibalism  as  a  condition 
of  barbarism,  maintains  that  the  greatest  step  in 
human  civilisation  was  the  (invention  of  slavery, 
since  it  put  an  end  to  the  -victor  eating  the  van- 
quished. The  fact^,  however,  which  we  possess, 
shew  that  the  people  systematically  addicted  to 
human  flesh  are  not  the  most  degraded  of  the 
human  race.  For  instance,  in  the  Australian  conti- 
nent, where  the  larger  animals  are  scarce^  the  people, 
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who  are  of  an  extremely  degraded  type,  feed  on 
worms  aad  lierbs,  and  have  only  been  known  ia 
casual  and  exceptional  conditions  to  feed  on  human 
flesh.  The  New  Zealanders,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  are  the  most  highly  developed  aboriginal 
race  with  which  late  European  civilisation  has  had 
to  compete,  were,  down  to  a  late  period,  systematic 
feeders  on  tuman  flesh,  despising  the  inefiicient 
food  which  satisfied  the  natives  of  Australia.  In 
Angas's  JVew  Zealand  Illustrated,  there  is  a  picture 
of  the  covmtry  mansion  of  'the  accomplished  chief 
Bangihaeta,  '  one '  of  the  finest  specimens,'  says  the 
author,  '  of  elaborately  ornamented  dwellings  yet 
extant.'  Its  name  is  Kai  Tangata,  which  means, 
Eat  man ;  and  it  had  been  so  called  in  pleasing 
memorial  of  the  feasts  held  within  its  walls.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  reason  why,  among  the 
Jews  and  several  eastern  nations,  the  eating  of 
swine's  flesh  was  forbidden  as  an  unclean  food,  was 
its  resemblance  to  himian  flesh,  and  the  danger  that- 
persons  accustomed  to  the  one  might  not  retain 
their  abhorrence  cf  the  other.  In  the  Crusades,  the 
Saracens  charged  their  Christian  enemies  with  eating 
unclean  food,  including  flesh  of  men  and  of  swine. 
In  the  old  romance  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  he  is 
represented,  on  recovering  from  sickness,  as  longing 
for  a  piece  of  pork;  but  that  not  being  procurable,. a 
piece  of  a  Saracep's  head  was  substituted  for  it,  and 
pronounced  by  him  to  be  infinitely  more  palatable. 
There  have  been  many  sad  instances  where  people 
who  naturally  had  a  horror  of  such  food,  have  been 
driven  by  starvation  to  eat  human  flesh — as  in 
sieges  and  shipwrecks.  Besides  these  instances, 
however,  and  the  systematic  cannibals,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  people  -not  Otherwise  habituate4  to  the 
praptioe,  have  been  excited  by  ferocity  and  revenge 
to  eat,  and  with  relish,  the  flesh  of  enemies,  in 
many  of  the ,  cannibal  countries,  only  the  flesh  of 
enemies  is  consumed.  As  an  instance  that  this  is  a 
natural  development  of  ferocity  in  degraded  natures, 
we  may  take  the  fate  of  the  Princess  laamballe  in 
the  French  Eeyolution,  whose  heart  was  plucked 
out  by  one  of  the  savages  of  fhe  mob,  taken  to  a 
restaurant,  and  there  cooked  and  eaten  by  him. 
The  great  Highland  chief.  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of 
Lochiel,  in  a  death-struggle  with  an  English  trooper, 
killed  him  by  biting  a  piece  put  of  his  throat,  and 
used  to  say  it  was  the  sweetest  morsel  he  had  ever 
tasted, 

CANNING-,  Geokge,  a  distinguished  British 
statesman  and  orator,  was  born  in  London,  April 
11,  1770.  His  father,  who  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  family,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his 
relatives  for  marrying  beneath  his  station,  and  died 
in  poverty  when  his  son  was  only  a  year  old.  His 
mother  (who  for  a  subsistence  tried  the  'stage,  with 
but  Httle  success,  married ,  an  aotcsr,  and  subse- 
quently a  linen-draper)  lived  to  rejoice  in  the  success 
.and  participate  in  the  good-foitime  of  her  boy; 
whose  education  was  KberaUy  provided  by  an  uncle. 
-C.  was  first  educated  at  Eton.,  from  which  he 
passed,  at  the  age  of  17,  to  Christ's  Church  College, 
-Oxford,  whete  he  greatly  distinguished  himself, 
especially  in  classics.  While  here,  he  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Jenkinson  (after- 
wards Lord  Liverpool),  who  was  of  considerable 
service  to  him  in  after-life.  From  Oxford  he  went 
to  Lincohi's  Inn,  but  on  the  suggestion  of  Burke,  as 
it  is  said,  he  soon  relinquished  the  bar  for  a  parlia- 
meutary  career.  He  entered  the'  House  for  New- 
port, Isle  of  Wight,  in  1793,  as  the  protggg  and 
supporter  of  the  minister,  Pitt.  In  l796,  he  was 
appointed  an  under-secretary  of  state.  It  was  not, 
however,  imtU  1798  that  C.  made  a  reputation  as 
an  orator  and  a  statesman,  by  his  speeches  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and 
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against  Mr  Tierney's  motion  regarding  peace  with 
the  French  Directory,  the  latter  of  which,  espe- 
cially, was  regarded  as  a  master-piece  of  eloquence, 
alike  by  the  .House  and  the  country.  In  tjie 
debates  on  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act, 
the  union  with  Ireland,  and  other  important  ques- 
tions, C.  gave  valuable  assistance  to  the '  ministry, 
not  only  by  his  voice  in  parliament,  but  by  Ms 
pen  in  a  satirical  paper,  called  the  Anti-Jacdbi/ii, 
in  which  he  especially  lashed  the  'Kfew  Philoso- 
phy,' as  it  was  called,  promulgated  by  the  French 
repufilicans.  The  Knife  Grinder  is  one  of  the 
best  known  and  happiest  of  his  efforts  in  this 
line.  In  1801,  Pitt  resigned  office,  and  C.  joiued 
the  opposition  against  the  Addington  ministry. 
"When  Pitt  again  became  premier  in  1804,  C.  was 
made  treasurer  of  the  navy,  an  office  which  he  held 
imtil  Pitt's  death  in  1806.  His  opposition  to  the 
short-lived  GrenviUe  ministry  which  succeeded, 
savoured  of  the  bitterness  of  party  feehng,  and  his 
treatment  of  Fox  in  his  last  days,  and  of  his  memory 
after  his  death,  was  far  from  generous.  When  the 
Portland  nainistry  was  formed  in  1807,  C.  was 
appointed  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  a  position 
for  which  he  was  specially  qualified,  and  his  dis- 
patches, written  at  this  time,  are  models  of  manli- 
ness and  lucidity.  In  1812  all  his  eloquence  was 
enKsted  iu  favour  of  Catholic  emancipation.  During 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  for  Liverpool,  for  which 
he  was  again  returned  three  successive  times.  In 
1814  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  returned  in 
1816,  and  was  made  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  supported  tte  Liverpool  ministry  in  all 
their  arbitrary  ^and  repressive  measures  until  1820, 
when  he  resigned,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
the  government  against  Queen  Caroline.  Nominated 
Governor-general  of  India  in  1822,  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  departure  when  the  suicide  of  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  called  him  to  the  head  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  In  this  capacity,  C.  conferred  lasting  benefits 
on  his  country.  He  infused  a  more  liberal  spirit 
into  the  cabinet,  he  asserted  the  independence  of 
British  pontics  against  the,  diplomacy  -that  would 
have  entangled  the  nation  with  the  Holy  Alliance, 
and  gave  a  new  direction  and  impetus  to  commercial 
aft'jurs  by  a  gradual  laying  aside  of  the  prohibitive 
system.  He  arranged  the  relations  of ,  Brazil  and 
Portugal;  drew  the  French  cabinet  into  agreement 
with  the  ^British  respecting  Spanish  American 
affairs ;  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  free  states  of 
Spanish  America ;  promoted  the  treaty  combining 
England,  France,  and  Russia,  for  a  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  and  which  was  signed  July  6, 
1827;  protected  Portugal  from  Spanish  invasion; 
contended  earnestly  for  CathoHc  eniancipation ;  and 
prepared  the  way  for  a  ,repeal  of  the  corn-laws. 
In  February  1827,  a  stroke  of  paralysis  forced  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool  to  resign,  and  Mr  C.  was  called 
upon  to  form  a  new  administration.  His  health, 
however,  gave  way  under  the  cares  of  office,  and  he 
died  8th  August  of  the  same  year.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  those  of 
Pitt.  As  a  parliamentary  orator,  C.  holds  a  promi- 
nent place  in  British  annals.  His  acuteness  of  mind, 
power  of  expression,  and  weU-pointed  wit,  were 
remarkable;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  was  inferior 
to  Pitt,  Burke,  and  Fox.  He  lacked  the  .imposing 
characteristics  of  the  first,  the  overpowering  enthu- 
siasm of  the  second,  and  the  winning  address  of  the 
last.  He  was  intensely  British,  and  his  foreign 
policy  was  bf  the  .character  best  calculated  to 
promote  British  interests. 

His  speeches  have  been  reprinted  in  6  vols.  8vo, 
by  Therry,  and  several  memoirs,,  including  one 
by  his  private  secretary,  Mr  Stapleton,  have  been 
published. 
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CANNING,  ChabiM  JdHN,  VisCoott,  second 
son  of  tie  above  statesman,  was  bom-  December 
.1812.  Edilcated  at  Eton-  and  Oxford,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  C,  on  his  mother's 
death  in  1837,  his  dder  brother,  who  was  a  captain 
in  the  navy,  having  beeji  drowned  at  Madeira  in 
1828.  ,In  1841  he  became  Under-secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Sir  Kobert  Peel's  govern- 
ment, and  afterwards  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests.  When  Lord  Aberdeen  came  into  office,  he 
was  made  Postmaster-general ;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1856,  he  succeeded  Lord  Dalhojisie  as 
Governor-general  of  India,  an  office  which  he  still 
holds.    Hia  conduct  during  the  awful  crisis  of  the 


Indian  muljny  was  decried  at  the  time  by  many 
as  weak  and  pusillanimous ;  but  the  general  opinion 
now,  when  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
are  better  known,  is  that  he  acted  with  singular 
courage,  moderation,  and  judiciousness. 

CANNING,    Sib  Steatfobd.    See  Stbattoed 

DB  EEDCLIPFEy  VlSCOUNT. 

CA'NNON,  is  a  general  name  for  large  pieces  of 
^ordnance  or  artillery,  as  distinguished  from  those 
pieces  which  can  be  held  in  the  hand  while  being 
fired.  No  military  weapon  in  use  before  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder  qan  fairly  come  under  this 
designation ;  they  were  more  generaUy  of  the  kinds 


Earliest  forms  of  English^Cannon,  from  examples  in  the  Tower  of  London. 


Mounting  of  a  Cannon. — From  Froissart, 


described  under  Bat.tsta.  .  At  what  exaet  date  C. 
were  first  used  is  not  known ;  but  C,  called  '  orakys 
of  ,war,'  were  employed  by  Edward  III.  against  the 
Scots  in  1327,  by  the  French '  at  the  siege  of  Puy 
Gmllaume  in  1338,'  arid  ^yy  Edward  III.  at  Crecy, 
and  at  Calais  in  1346.  Figs.'  1  and  2  represent  early 
forms  of  English  C,  and  fig.  3  a  mode  of  mounting 
the  C.  on  earriages.  The  first  C.  -W:  homicmds  were 
clumsy,  wider  at  the  mouth  than  at  the  chamber, 
and  made  of  iron  bars  hooped  together  with  iron 
rings.> '  The  balls  fired  from  them  were  first  made  of 
stdne,  afterwards  superseded  by  iron.  In  the  15th 
c,  various  kinds  were  known  by  the  names, of  C, 
bombards,  culverins,  serpentines,  &o.  Bombards  of 
great  length  and  powei^  were  employed  by  Lotds.XI. 
during  his  Flemish  campaign  in  1477,  some  with 
stone  baHa;  some  with  iron.  About  this  tiuje,  C. 
began  to  be  made  ^y  casting  instead  of  with  hooped 
bars  i' and  bronze  or.  brass'  as.  a  material  began  to 
be-'used  as  well  as  iron.  The  C.  of  the  16th  c.  were 
generally  smiiUer,  but  better  finished,  than  those  of 
the  15th.  The  largest  C.  made  in  the  17th  c,  so 
isfc  as  is  known,  was  the  Bejapoor  cast-iron  gun, 
'  Malick  §  Meidan,'  or  '  Lord  of  the  Plain,'  made 
either  by  Aurungzebe  or  by  the  Mahrattas ;  itwas 
14  feet  l6ng,  28  inches  bore,  and  required  a  ball 
of  1600  lbs.  weight.  •  From  the  time  of  the  great 
European  wars  in  that  century,  C.  have  undergone 
vast  improvements,'  as  well  as  the  science  and  art 
of  artillery  necessary  for  their  nTaiiagement.  ,  Major 
Straith,  a  leadiag  authority  on  this  matter,  gives 
the  following .  tabular ,  view  of  the  chief  kinds  of 


ordnance  .now,  or  rather  recently,  in  use  in  the 
British  service,  army  and  navy : 


Kind. 

Name. 

Calibre. 

Lengtb. 

WeighU 

Inch. 

Feet  Incb 

on. 

12  inch 

12 

« 

4 

90 

Iron  Shell  Guns, 

■(10 

B 

^ 

10 

9 

4 

84 

8 

II 

-  8 

8 

9 

60 

|-32-pounderB, 

64 

9 

« 

56 

24 

It 

5-8 

9 

U 

47 

Long  Iron  Guns, 

i  18 

„ 

5-3 

9 

0 

'  42 

.la 

11 

4-6 

9 

0 

33 

9 

V 

4-2 

8 

B 

S8 

(-12 

ff 

(medium 

,4-6 

6 

7 

18 

» 

a 

4-2 

t> 

0 

13 

Lon^  Brass  Guns 

6 
1    B 

" 

(heavy),, 
(light). 

37 
3-7 

8 

6 
0 

23 
6 

3 

.  1 

0 

(colonial' 

2-9 

4 

0 

3 

u 

V 

2-0 

5 

0 

2 

f  10  inch. 

]00 

.'i 

0 

40 

Iron  Howitzers, 

I  8 

II 

«0 

4 

0 

20 

>32-pounders,   , 

6-3 

S 

3 

17 

Brass  Howitzers, 

J  24 

n 

5-0 

4 

9 

12 

|12 

II 

4'6 

3 

9 

6 

>68 

g 

8-0 

5 

2 

29 

42 

II 

6-8 

4 

4 

32 

32 

6-2 

4 

0 

17 

Iron  Carronades, 

\  24 

w 

67 

3 

9 

13 

18 

,f 

5-2' 

3 

3 

,    10 

-12 

n 

4-6 

2 

8 

6 

( 13  inch. 

130 

3 

1 

36 

J  10 

II 

100 

2 

4 

16 

1    8 

II 

8-0 

1 

11 

8 

{% 

„ 

5-6 

1 

3 

150  lb. 

Brass  Mortars, 

' 

46 

1 

0 
\ 

104  f 

It,  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  many  of 

t!he  novelties  introduced  within  the  last  few  years 
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are  not  here  included.  Nevertheless  the  table  will 
be  useful  for  occasional  reference;  The  apparent 
inconsistencies  in  length  and  weight  are  due  to  the 
great  differences  in  Mickness  of  metal;  and  if  we 
■were  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  table,  we  should 
find  that,  during  half  a  dentury,  iron  32-pounders 
have  varied  from  63  down  to  so  low  as  25  cwt., 
and  24-pounder3  from  50  to  33  cwt. ;  in  each  case 
the  length  and  weight"  varying,  while  the  calibre 
remained  constaUt.  In  the  above  table,  the  caUbre 
is  not  always  precisely  the  same  for  the  same  weight 
of  ball;  as  instanced  by  the  32-pounders,  which 
have  6'2,  6'3,  and  6'4  inches  calibre ;  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  some  guns  have  more  windage,  or 
space  round  the  ball,  than  others. 

In  England,  during  the  last  few  years,  great 
'  expense  has  been  incurred  in  replacing  old  C. 
by  others  of  larger  power  and  calibre ;  while  the 
Blench  are  gradually  bringing  about  >  a  limitation  in 
the  number  of  kiuds  and  sizes,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity. 

This  being  merely  a  general  or  coUfeotive  notice 
of  all  kinds  of  C.  as  a  class,  particulars  concerning 
each  kind  will  be  found  under  such  headings  as 
Aemstronq  Gun,  CAESaiTADiii  Gun,  Howiizee, 
Laitcastek  Gun,  Moktab,  Shell  Gun,  &o. 

CANNON,  Allots  poe^  -The  material  generally 
,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  ordnance  is  bronze  (g.  v.), 
.  consisting  of  about  90  parts  ^of  copper  to  about  10 
parts  of  tin.  In  the  casting  of  small  C,  such  as 
8-pouuders,  the  alloy  used  contains  92J  parts  of 
copper  to  7i  parts  of  tin ;  while  ia  the  larger  C. 
the  tin  is  iucreased  until  the  proportion,  reaches 
88  to  12.  The  presence  of  the  tin  increases  the 
hardness  of  the  alloy,  but  this  is  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  the  tenacity.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
to  insure  the  purity  of  the  copper  and  the  tin.  ,  -  If 
,  lead  is  present,  the  alloy  is  always  more  or  less  soft, 
and,  moreover,  Hable  to  fuse  after  repeated  explo- 
sions ;  while  the  presence  of  a  mere  trace  of  sulphur, 
arsenic,  phosphorus,  &c.,  renders  the  alloy  very 
brittle.  The  finest  and  best  kinds  of  tiu  are  those 
known  as  Cornish  or  as  Banca  tin,  which  are  almost 
free  from  lead,  &c.  It  is  customary,  in  the  casting  of 
C,  to  use  up  old  C.  or  other  bronze  implements,  so 
as  to  form  a  beginning  of  the  fused  metal  in  the 
furnace,  and  then  to  add  little  by  Kttle  the  extra 
amount  of  copper  and  tin.  This  mode  of  procediu:e 
is  followed,  owing  to  the  difficulty  found  in  getting 
copper  and  tin  to  amalgamate  'readily,  so  as  to  yield 
an  ■  alloy  of  uniform  composition.  This  point  is  of 
great  importj^nce  iu  the  casting  if  ordnance,  as  the 
metals,"  when  not  properly  alloyed,  are  liable  to 
separate  during  oooUng,  and  yield  a  C.  of  variable 
cbmposition  throughout. 

CANNON  FOUNDING  is  a  very  imi)ortant 
manufacture,  requiring  a  careful  application  of 
metallurgic  processes.  In  1856,  tlie  government 
invited  iron  smelters  to  send  specimens  of  iron  to 
the  Koyal  Gun  Factory  at  Woolwich,  to  test  the 
capabilities  of  EngHsh  metal  for  the  manufacture 
of  good  guns.  After  three  years  of  almost  inces- 
sant experiments,  it  was  announced,  in  1859,  that 
Netherton  and  Parkhead  iron  from  Staffordshire, 
BowUng  iron  from  Yorkshire,  Blaenavon  iron  from 
Monmouthshire,  and  some  other  kinds,  possess  as 
many  good  qualities  for  the  purpose  as  any  foreign 
iron  whatever — a  decision  which  was  as  unexpected 
as  it  was  welcome. 

There  are  now  many  important  questions  under 
discussion  concemiug  the  manufacture  of  large 
ordnance.  Whether  cast-iron,  or  wrought-irou  bars 
bound  together  with  iron-hoops;  whether  iron,  or 
steel ;  whether  steel  outside  of  iron,  or  iron  outside 
of  steel;  whether  iron  or  brass;  if  cast,  whether  cast 
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hollow  or  solid;  whether  to  be  made  for  breech- 
loading  or  for  muzzle-loading;  whether  for  smooth 
bore  or  rifled  bore — ^these  are  points  on  which  elabo- 
rate and  costly  experiments  are  b^ing  madp.  Some 
of  the  results  will  be  noticed  under  the  particular 
kinds  of  ordnance  to  which  they  more  especially 
relate. 

When  the'  earlier  guns,  made  of  hooped  bars,  were 
superseded  by  cast  guns,'  the  latter  were  always 
cast  hollow;  but  a  French  founder,  in  1749,  dis- 
covered a  mode  of  boring  guns  cast  solid.  Ever 
since  that  time,  cannon  have  been  more  frequently , 
cast  soHd  than  hollow,  imder  a  belief  that  the 
texture  of  the  metal  is  rendered  closer  by  this 
arrangement.  This,  as  well  as  many  other  questions 
relating  to  the  manufacture  of  large  ordnance,'  is  at 
the  presfent  day  undergoing  reconsideration. 

British  iron  cannon  were  wholly  made  by  con- 
tract until  within  the  last  few  years,  mostly  at 
the  great  works  in  Yorkshire  and  Staffordshire, 
and'  at  Carron  in  Scotland;  but  a  large  factory 
has  recently  been  established  within  the  arsenal  at 
Woolwich,  and  the  government  has  to  some  extent 
acquired  the  power  of  lowering  the  price  and  expe- 
diting the  supply.  The  casting  does  not  differ 
much  in  detail  from  that  of  other  large  masses  of 
iron-work.  There  ia  a  central  pattern  or  model 
of  well-seasoned  wood,  or  of  iron;  there  is  an  exte- 
rior casting-box,  or  jacket  of  iron;  and  there  is  a 
mass  of  well-compacted  sand  and  clay,  or  sand 
and  coke-dust,  in  the  annular  space  between  the 
pattern  and  the  jacket.  The  jacket  and  the 
annulus  of  sand  are  bmlt  up  piecemeal,  so  that  the 
mould  shall  be  vertical  in  the  casting-pit,  with 
the  muzzle  upwards.  At  Woolwich  there  are 
furnaces,  each  of  which  would  contain  molten  metal 
enough  for  a  large  gun,  such  as  a  68-pounder;  but 
it  is  deemed  better  to  melt  in  two  furnaces  for 
the  larger  castings,  and  to  let  the  two  streams  flow 
together  into  the  mould.  An  additional  mass  of 
iron  is  left  at  the  top,  to  compress  the  metal  of  the 
cannon  by  its  weight  when  in  the  liquid  state. 
After  a  due  length  of  time  for  cooling,  the  jacket 
is  opened  and  removed,  the  annulus  of  sand-  ia 
knocked  off,  and  the  cannon  is  bored  within  and 
turned  without,  until  the  proper  degree  of  smooth- 
ness is  attained.  In  boring,  according  to  some 
plans,  the  gun  revolves,  while  the  cutter  is  station- 
ary ;  in  others,  the  cutter  revolves,  while  the  gun  is 
stationary.  The  cutter  is  a  strong  sharp  steel  tool 
at  the  end  of  a  long  bar ;  and  a  train  of  mechanism 
drives  it  onwards  as  fast  as  the  bore  is  made.  If 
the  gun  be  cast  hoUow,  the  boring  is  only  a  kind  of 
scraping  of  the  interior;  'but  if  solid,  the  whole, 
calibre  is  formed  by  a  long-continued  action  of  the 
cutter,  which  brings  off  the  metal  in  fine  fragments. 
All  the  brass  guns  for  British  service  are  made 
by  the  government  at  Woolwich-  The  metal  is 
in  reality  bronze,'  not  brass  (see  preceding  article). 
The  general  processes  are.  similar  to  those  for  iron 
ordnance,  with  modifications  depending  partly  on 
the  smaller  size  of  the  guns,  and  partly  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  metal  In  France,  brass  guns 
are  used  much  more  largely  than  in  England; 
they  are  lighter,  stronger,  and  more  durable  than 
those  of  iron;  and  it  is  a  question  now  largely 
discussed  among  military  men,  whether  brass  guns 
are  or  are  not  worth  the  greatly  increased  cost  -vAich 
they  involve. 

Certain  peculiarities  in  the  manufacture  of  special 
kinds  of  ordnance  are  noticed  in  the  articles  relating 
to  them. ' 

CA'NNON-BALIi  TREE  (Couroupita,  Quian- 
ends),  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  LeoythidacecB,  a 
native  of  Guiana,  of  great  size,  the  trunk  being 
often  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter.    It  has  large 
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oyate-oblong  leaves;  the  floweis  are  produced  in 
racemes,  they  are  white  and  rbse-ooloured;.  and  the 
fruit  is  large,  '  about  the  size  of  a  36-pouiid  shot,' 
nearly  round.  The  hard  woody  shell  of  this  frujjt 
is  used  for  diiiiking- vessels. 

GANNSTABT,  a  town  of  WUrtemberg,  bea)iti. 
fuUj:  aitusrted  on  the  Neckar^  about  3  miles  north- 
east of  Stutl^ait.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Komans,  of  whose  presence  there  are  still  found 
many  traces.  It  has  numerous  mineral  springs, 
discharging  800,000  cubic  feet  of  water  in  the^ai 
hour^,  which  are  much  freqilented  during  the  season ; 
mamrfactures  of  woollens,  cottons,  tobacco,  &c. ; 
and  a  large  trade  by  means  of  the  Neckar.  Pop. 
6350. 

CA'N'O,  AxoNSO,  an  illustrious  Spanish  paLater, 
the  founder  of  the  School  of  Granada,  in  which  city 
he  was  bom,  March  1601.  He  received  his  first 
insti;uctlQns  in  the  principles  of  art  from  his 
father,  Miguel  Cario,  who  was  an  architect ;  studied 
scnhiture  under  J.  Montanes,  and  painting,  under 
Pacheco  and  Juan'de  Castillo ;  akd  attained  celebrity 
so  eayly,  that,  in  1638  or  1639,  he  was  appointed, 
court  painter  and  architect  to  the  king.  ^  C.  was  of 
a  hasty  temper,  and  was  accused  of  having  murdered 
his  wife  in  a  fit  of  violent  jealousy,  but  the  accusa- 
tion appears  to  have  been  quite  groundless.  He  was, 
however,  subjected  to  the  torture ;  but  no  confession 
having  been  elicited,  he  was  acquitted  and  received 
again  into  fher  royal  favour,  named  residentiary  of 
G-ranada,  and  spent  his  last  years  in  act^  of  devotion 
and  charity.    He  died  at  Granada  in  1664  or  1667. 


In  the  opinion  of  FuseU,  he  excelled  all  his  contem- 
poraries except  Velasquez.  His  eminence  in  the  three 
departments  of  the  fine  arts — sculpture,  painting,  ; 
and  architecture — obtained  for  hiin  the  hyperbolical 
honour  of  being  called  the  Michad  Angela  of 
SpaJn.  His  pictures,  marked  by  graceful  design  and 
pleasing  colouring,  are  very  numerous,  and  are  pre- 
served in  Granada,  Seville,  Madrid,  Malaga,  and 
other  Spanish  cities.  ^ 

OASTOE',*  is  a  bdat  made  of  a  hollowed  trunk  of  a' 
^ree,  or  of  the  bark  shaped  and  strengthened.  Canoes 
have  been  made  large  enough  to  carry  twenty  or 
thirty  hogsheads  of -sugar.  Some  have  decks,  and 
cjrry  sail  of  rush  or  silk-grass;  but  they  are  gene- 
rally open  boats,  rowed  by  paddjes,  and  steered  by 
an  oar.  They  are  seldom  wide  enough  for  two  men 
to  sit  'abreast,  but'  vaiy  greatly  in  length.  Near 
sea-coasts,  canoes  are  often  made  of  light  yooden- 
frames,  covered  with  seal-skins,  which  are  also 
drawn  across  a^  a  deck,  with  only  a  hole  left  for  one 
man  to  sit  in.  In  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territories, 
canoes  are  used  which  are  light  enough  to  be 
carried  over  the  portages,  or  portions  of  river  too 
shallow  for  navigation.  Canoes,  hollowed  out  of 
the  trunks  of  oaks,  seem  to  have  been  in  use  among 
the  early  inhabitaj]Lts  of  the  British  Islands.  They 
have  been  dug  up  'in  considerable  numbers  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  They  appew  to 
have  beeJi  chi6fly  of  two  sorts — one  about  10  feet 
loifg,  with  square  ends,  and  projecting  handles; 'the 
other,  about  20  feet  long,  sometimes  sharp  at  both 
ends,  sometimes  roimd  a^  the  prow  and  square  at 
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Foreshortened  View,  shevring  the  End. 


the  stem.  The  accompanying  wood-cut  shews  one 
of  this  last  variety,  dug  out  of  a  marsh  in  Sussex. 

CA'NOSr,  a  word  originally  Greek,  and  signify- 
ing a  measuring-rod  (see  Canob— foot-note),  applied 
•in  various  arts  and  sciences  to  what  serves  for  a 
rule  or  standard,  b"t  particularly  employed  to 
designate  collectively  those  books  which  constitute 
the  Holy  Scripture,  and,  are  accepted  by  Christians 
as  a  rule  of  faith.  See  Bibi,e.  In  ecclesiastical 
language,  the  word  canon  signifies,  besides,  not  only 
a  cl)rur3i-iffecept,  but  also  the  decree  of  a  universal 
council,  which  is  held  valid  as  law.  See  .Cajston 
Law.  At  one  period  the  word  was  used  to  desig- 
na,te  the  prayers  which  the  B«man  Catholic  priests 
said  before,  at,  and  after  the  consecration  of  the 
Host;  the  term  is  also  employed  to  denote. the 
cataloguer  or  register  of  Catholic  saints. 

CANON,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  so  called 
as  living  under  a  rule,  or  as  following  the  rule  or 
canon  of  divine  service.  Hiis  office  is  of  no  great 
antiquity.  Afcoording  to  Pasohier,  the  name  was 
not  known  before  Charlemagne.    This,  however,  is 


not  precisely  true,  for  the  term  C.was  applied  in. 
the  4th  c.  to  cenobites  living  under  a  common 
rule;  but  the  office  of  C.  is  supposed  to  have  been 
first  instituted  by  Chrodegand,  or  Chrodegang, 
Bishop  of  Metz,  in  763.  It  is  at  least  certain  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  oldest  canonical  rule, 
which  was  simply  an  adaptation  of  the  monastic 
rule  (commonly  but  erroneously  attributed  to .  St 
Augustine)   to   the  priests  and  '  cleAs '  specially 

*'  The  word  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  borrowed 
by  thp  Spaniards  from  the  native  Indian  name  of  such 
boats.  But  a  similar  name  exists  in  the  Aryan  lan- 
guages :  Ger.  kahn,  a  ^oat ;  Old  Fr.  come,  a  ship,  and 
cmwt,  a  boat.  The  root  of  these  words  is  the  same  as 
that  of  ccme  (Lat.  camna),  a  reed  or  hollow  stem,  and 
signifies  hoUowness,  capacity;  Gr.  chaimo,  to  gape  or 
yurnn:  From  the  same  root  come  cann,  a  drinMng- 
ojip;  cannon  (Ital.  cannone,  properly  a  large  /tube, 
being  .an  augmentative  from  cwnna,  a  hollow  stem  or 
tube);  camon  (Gr.),  a  ruler  or  straight  rod,  most 
readily  obtained  from  a  .joint  of  a  reed;  canal  (Lat. 
camalis,  a  pipe  or  conduit). 
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attached  to  the  service  of  a  cathedral  or  other 
church.  It  enjoined  on  the  canons  manual  labour, 
the  practice  of  silence  at  certain  tinjes,  confession 
twice  a  yeat,  and  other  duties  needless  .to  specify. 
The  canons  formed  the  council  of  the  bishop;  and 
assisted  hiin  in  the  government  of  his  diocese. 
They  lived  in  a  house  called  a  monastery,  slept  in  a 
common  room,  ate  at  the  same  table,  and  were 
originally  supported  out  of  the  episcopal  revenues. 
In  816,  Louis  le  Dgbonnaire  induced  the  Council 
of  Aix-la-ChapeUe  to  draw  up  a  general  rule  for 
the  whole  body  of  canons.  Canons  found  their  way 
not  long  afterwards  into  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland:  Various  reforms  of  0.  were  made  in  the 
11th  and  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  Gradually, 
however,  many  begajj  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  the  restrictions  of  monastic  life,  and  to  live 
independent  of  any  rule,  which -is  not  at  all' sur- 
prising, for  the  canons  were  wont  to  keep  apart  from 
the  'lower  clergy,'  as  they  called  parish  priests 
and  others  who  really  laboured  to  impart  religious 
instruction.  They  were  often  of  noble  families, 
loved  titles — at  Lyon,  they  were  called  counts — and 
in  general  were  men  of  the  world  rather  than  true 
churchmen.  Some  of  these  reformed  or  remodelled 
Canons  were  called  Black  Canons,  from  wearing 
a  black  cassock;  others,  White  Canons,  from  wear- 
ing a  white  habit  like  the  Prcenwnstrcctenses  of 
Pioardy  in  France.'  The  class  of  secular  canons, 
whose,  manner  of  hfe  was  not  conventual,  and  who 
therefore  escaped  destruction  in  England  when  the 
monasteries  were  abolished  by  Henry  VIII.,  prob- 
ably originated  in  a  tendency  to  relax  the  severity 
of  rule-  enjoined  on  the  regulars,  which  indeed  was 
hardly  less  stringent  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
monks.  Secular  canons  stiU  exist  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  their  duties — ^making  allowance  for 
the  difference  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  religions^are  much  the  same  in  kind  as 
they  were  before  the  Reformation.  See  Cathedral. 

CANOK,  in  Music,  a  kind  of  fugue  in  which  not 
merely  a  certain  period  or  phrase  is  to  be  imitated 
or  answered,  but  the  whole  of  the  first  part  with 
which  the  C.  begins  is  imitated  throughout  by  aU 
the  other  parts.  As  in  fugues,  the  melody  of  the 
part  to  be  imitated  is  called  the  subject,  and  the 
others  its  reply.  The  C.  is  the  highest  degree 
of  mechanical  musical  contrivance.  The  ancients 
spent  more  time  in  the  construction  and  resolving 
of  mere  puzzling  and  unelitertaiuing  canons,  than 
in  the  cultivation  of  good  harmony. and  melody. 
Good  canons,  hrowever,  are  always  interesting,  and 
different  froiji  any  other  composition.  For  a  full 
treatment  of  vmtinga C,  see Marpurg's  Abhandlung 
von  der  Fuge,  pubKshed  by  Peters,  Leipzig. 

CANON'  LAW  is  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical 
constitutions  for  the  government  and  .regulation  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  although  mapy  of  its 
regulations  have  been  admitted  into  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal system  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  still 
influence  other  Protestant  bodies.  It  was  compiled 
from  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Latin  Fathers,  the 
decrees  of  general  councils,  and  the  decretal  epistles 
and  bulls  of  the  Holy  See.  These,  from  a  state  of 
disorder  and  confusion,  were  gradually  reduced  into 
method,  and  may  be  briefly  described  in  the  follow- 
ing chronological  order :  1.  Oratian's  Decree,  which 
was  a  collection  of  ordinances,  in  three  books,  com- 
menced by  Ivo,  Bishop  of  Ohartres,  1114  A.  D.,  and 
subsequently  corrected  and  arranged  by  Gratian,  a 
Benedictine  monk,  in  the  year  1150,  after  the  maimer 
of  Justinian's  Pandects  of  t!w  Soman  Law.  This  work 
comprises  ecclesiastical  legislation,  as  it  maybe  called, 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  4th,  to  that  of  Pope  Alexander  III., 
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at  the  end. of  the  12th  century.    2.,  The  Decretals. 
They  are  a  coUectiou  of  canonical  epistles,  in  five 
books,  written  by  popes  alone,  or  assisted  by  some 
cardinals,  to  determine  any  controversy,  and  first 
published    about   the    year   1230,    by  Raimundus 
Barcinus.      They  ],ay  down  rules   respecting   the 
Mves  and  conversation  of  the   clergy,  matrimony' 
and  divorces,  inquisition  of  criminal  matters,  purga- 
tion, penance,  excommunication,  and  other  matters 
deemed  to  be  within  the  cognizance  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts.     To  these  five  books  of  Gregory,  Boni- 
face  VIII. '  added   a   sixth,    published   1298  A.  D.,  i 
called  Sextus  Decretalium,  or  the  Seait,  which  is  itself  ' 
divided  into  five  books,   and  forms  a   supjplement 
to  the  work  of  Barcinus,  of  which  it  follows  the 
arrangement.     The  Sext  consists   of  decisions  pro- 
mulgated after  thepontificate  of  Gregory  IX.    Then 
there  came  the  Clementines,  which   were  constitu- 
tions  of   Pope   Clement    v.,   published   1308  A.  D. 
These  decretals'  form  the  principal  portion  of  the 
canon  law.     John  Andreas,  a  celebrated  canonist  in 
the  14th  c,  wrote  a  commentary  on  them,  which  he 
entitled  Novellm,  from  a  very  beautifid  daughter  he 
had  of  that  name,  whom  he  bred  a   scholar;'  the 
father  being  a  professor  of  law  at  Bolo^a,   had 
instructed    his    daughter  so   well    in  it,   that   she 
assisted  him  in  reading  lectures  to  his  scholars,  and 
therefore,  to  perpetuate  her  memory,  he  gave  that 
book  the  title  of  Novdlce.      3.  The  Mxtravagants  of 
John  XXII.  and  other  later  popes,  by  which  term  is 
meant  to  be   denoted  documents  which  transcend 
the  limits  of  a  particular  collection  of  regulations. 
These  books,   viz.,    Oratiaris  Decree,  the  Decretals, 
and  the  Extravagants,  together  form  the   Gerpus 
Juris  Canonid,  or  great  body  of  the  'candn  law,' 
as    formerly  received    and    administered    by   the 
Church  of  Rome.     There  are,  however,  other  pub- 
lications of  a  later  period,  of  more  or  less  authority, 
but   which   do  not    amear  to   have  received   the 
formal  sanction  of  the  Holy  See.  «         ' 

This  C.  L.,  borrowing  from  the  Roman  civil  law 
many  of  its  principles  and  rules  of  proceeding,  has 
at  (hfferent  times  undergone  careful  revision  and 
the  most  learned  and  scientific  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  ^  its  professors,  and  was  very  generally 
received  in  those  Christian  states  which  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  pope ;  and  it  stiU  gives 
ecclesiastical  law  more  or  less  to  Roman  Catholife 
Christendom,  although  its  provisions  have  in  many 
countries  been  considerably  modified  by  the  con- 
cordats (q.  v.)  which  the  popes  now  and  then  find  it 
expedient  to  enter  into  with  Roman  Catholic  sove- 
reigns and  governments,  whose  municipal  system 
does  not  admit  of  the  application  of  the  C.  L.  in  its  ■ 
integrity.^  Indeed,  the  fact  of  its  main  object  being 
to  establish  the  supremacy  pf  the  ecolesiasticsd  ■ 
authority  over  the  temporal  power,  is  sufficient  to 
explain  why,  in  modern  times,  it  is  fouhd  to  con- 
flict with  the  views  of  pubKc  law  and  government, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  most  absolute  and  despotic 
governments. 

This  ecclesiastical  system,  however,  never  obtained 
a  firm  footing,  in  England,  and.  the ,  great  lavryers 
and  statesmen  have  always  shewn  not  only  an 
unwaiinguess  to  defer  to  its  authority,  but  even  an 
aversion  to  its  rule.  There  was,  however,  a  kind  of 
national  C.  L.  in  England,  composed  of  legaiive  and 
promncial  constitutions,  adapted  to'  the  particular' 
necessities  of  thS  English  Church.  The  legative  con- 
stitutions were  ecclesiastical,  laws,  enacted  m  National 
synods,  held  under  the  Cardinals  Otho  and  Othobon, 
legates  from  Pope  Gregory  IX.  and  Pope  Clement 
IV.,  m  the  reign  of  King"  Henry  IIL,  about  the 
years  1220  and  1268.  The  provincial  constitutions 
are  principally  the  decrees  of  provincial  synods,  held 
under  divers  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  from  Stephen 
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Langton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  to  Henry 
Ciioneley,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  and  adppted 
also  by  the  province  of  York  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL 
At  the  da-wn  of  the  Eeformation,  m  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL,-  it  was  enacted  in  jparUament  that 
a  review  should  be  had  o£  the  C.  L. ;  and  till  such 
review  should  be  made,  aU  canons,  constitutions, 
ordinances,  and  synodals  provincial  bting  then 
already  made,  and  not  repugnant  to  the -law  of 
the  land  or  the  "king's  prerogative,  should  still 
be  used  and  executei  And  as  no  such '  review 
has  yet  been  perfected,  upon  this«enactment  now 
depends  the  authority  of  the  C.  L.  in  England,  the 
limitations  of  which  appear,  upon  the  whole,  to  be 
as  follows  :  that  no  canon  contrary  to  the  common 
or  statute  law,  or  the  prerogative' royal,  is  of  any 
validity;  that, Subject  to  this  condition,  tl^e  canons 
made  anterior  to  the  parliamentary  provision  above 
mentioned,  and  adopted  in  our  system  (for  there  are 
some  which  have  had  no  reception  among  us),  are 
binding  both  on  cleigy  and  laity ;  but  that  canons 
made  since  that  period,  and  having  no  sanction  from 
the  parhament,  are,  as  regards  the  laity  at  least,  of  no 
forcei    See  Canons  op  the  Chuboh  of  England. 

In  Scotland,  Presbyterian  though  the  ecclesias- 
tical system  of '  that|  country  be,  the  old  Bomau 
C.  L.  still  prevails  to  a  seisin  extent.  'So  deep 
hath  this  canon  law  been  footed,'  observes  Loird 
Starr  in  his  Institutes  of  the  Scotch  Law,  '  that  even 
where  the  pope's  authority  is  rejected,  yet  consider- 
ation must  be  had  to  these  laws,  not  only  as  those 
by  which  church  benefices  have  been  erected  and 
ordered,  but  as  likewise  containing  many  equit- 
able and  profitable, "laws,  which,  because  of  their 
weighty  matter,  and  their  being  once  received,  may 
more  fitly  be  retained  than  rejected.'  In  two  old 
Scotch  acts  of  parliament,  made  in  1540  and  1551, 
the  C.  L.  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Koman 
law  to  denote  the  common  law  of  the  country, 
the  expression  used  being  'the  commoun  law, 
baith  canon,  civil,  and  statutes  of  the  r^alme.' 
Seo  on  the  subject  of  tkis  article  generally,  the 
following  aut'horities — ^Blackstone's  Crnnmentaries, 
by  Kerr,  vol.  i.  pp.  ^5  and  66 ;  Stephen's  Com- 
mentaries, 4th  edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  61  and  69 — vol.  iij 
pp.  251,  256,  257,  and  290— vol.  iii.  pp.  45,  48,  and 
421 — and  vol.  iv.  p.  242;  Dr  Irvmg's  Study  of 
the  Civil  Law;  and  PhiUimore  on  me  Influence 
of  the  Ecdesiastkal  Law,  &c.,  1851.'  See  also  a 
discriminating  article  on  this  subject  in  Knirfit's 
PolMcal  Dictionary,  1845  ;  and  see  Wharton's  Law 
Dictionary,  2d  edition,  1859.  It  will  also  be  found 
carefully  treated  iii  Dr  Hook's  Church  Dictionary, 
7th  edition,  1854.  In  regard  to  Scotland,  see 
Stair^a Institutes  6fihe  Law  of  Scotland,^!.  1,  13,  and 
II.  8,  29 ;  and  Erskrne's  Institutes  of  the  same  law, 
I.  1,  28.  . 

CANO'NICAL  HGTJRS  are  the  times  fixed  for 
^divine  service  in  the  Catholic  Church,  but  no  longer 
strictly  adhered  to.  These  have  not  always  been 
the  same,  and  it  is  not  known  when  nor  by  whom 
they  were  settled — some  say  by  Popes  Damasus, 
or  Gelasius,  of"  Gregory-«-but  they  are  now  fixed 
at  seven ;  viz.,  Matios  and  Lauds, '  Prime,  Tierce, 
Sext,  Nones,  Vespers,  anji  Compline.  These  used 
to  be  observed  as  follows ;  Prime,  Tierce,  Sext,  and 
'  Nones,  at  the  first,  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours 
of  the  day,'  counting  from  six  in  the  morning ; 
Vespers  at  the  elevei^th  hour;  Compline,  or  Com- 
pletbriuin,  as  completing  the  services  of  the  day, 
at  midnight ;  and  Matins  shortly  after  midnight. 
These  hours  were  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  oafied 
Uhtsang,  Primesang,  TJndersang,  Middaysang,  Noon- 
sang,  '  Evensang,  and  Nightsang.'  The  first  two 
and  the  last  formed  the  nocturnal,  the  remaining 
four  the  diurnal  offices.    The  reasons  given  for  the 


dividing  the  day  into  seven  parts  were — that  in  seven 
days  the  creation  was  completed,  that  seven  times 
a  day  the  just  man  falls,  there  are  seven  graces 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  seven  divisions  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  seven  ages  of  a  man's  life,  &c.  The  hours, 
had  also  each  its  mystical  reference  to  certain 
sacred  occurrencEs,  such  as  the  incidents  at  our 
Lord's  birth  and  crucifixion.  (The  word  'hour,'  in 
C.  H.,  is  derived,  as  some  have  suggested,  from-oro, 
a  prayer;  but  more  probably  from  hora,  an  hour, 
and  called  canonical  because  according  to  the  canon 
or  rule  of  the  church.  The  proper  offices  for  the 
C.  H.  are  to  be  found  in  the  BBEViAitT  (q.  v.). 

CANONICALS,  a  term  used  to  describe  the 
proper    Ecclesiastical   dress    of   the    clergy.      See 

VESTMENTS. 

CANONISATION,  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
act  of  the  pope  by  which  a  deceased  person  is 
solemnly  declared  to  be  a  saint.  Something  analo- 
gous to  it  may  be  foimd  ia.th^  Apotheosis  jq.  v.) 
of  the  ancient  Koinans.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
practice, of  the  early  church,  at  the  dispensation  ol 
the  Lord's  Supper,  to  name  and  pr£^y  for  those  who 
had  died  as  martyrs.  vTheir  names,  deeds,  and 
sufferings,  the  manner  and  day  of  their  death,  were 
inserted  in  th6  catalogue  of  martyrs,  called  the 
'Canon,  and  they  were  called  saints.  Each  bishop 
was  at  first  accustomed  to  declare  deceased  persons 
to  be  saints.  The  exclusive  exercise  of  this  power 
was  gradually  assumed  by  the  popes,  and  proved 
a  very'  fruitful  source  of  revenue,  the  prevalent 
notions  with  regard  to  saints  having  become  such 
as  to  attach  to  it  a  very  great  importance.  The 
first  papal  C.  was  accomplished'  by  John  XV. 
The  pop?s  have  possessed  the  exclusive  right  since 
1170.  The  right  of  Beatification  (q.  v.)  also  be- 
longs to  them.  When  the  pope  thinks  proper 
to  canonise,  he  declares  his  views  in  a  consistory, 
and  an  inquiry  is  instituted  as  to  the  virtues  and 
merits  of.  the  person  proposed.  The  form  of  a 
regular  process  at  law  is  adopted,  and  an  eccle- 
siastic is  specially  appointed  to  contend  against 
the  claims  advanced,  who  receives  the  designation 
of  Advocatus  DiaboU;  but  no  instance  ever  yet 
occurred  of  the  Devil's  Advocate  winning  a  case. 
When  a  fa-^ourable  decision  is  pronounced,  the 
ceremony  of  C.  is  performed  in  St  Peter's  Church 
with  great  pomp.    The  last  0.  was  in  1839. 

The  Gr?ek  Church  also  recognises  Canonisation.^ 
The  right  to  perform  the  ceremony  lies  with  the 
Patriarch    of    Constantinople,   but    it    has    rarely 
occurred. 

CANONEY,  the  office  and  dignity  of  a  Canon. 
See  Cathbdbal. 

CANONS,  Book  of,  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
history,  a  code  of  canons  or  rules  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  prepared  by  the  Scottish  bishops,  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  Charles  I.,  revised 
by  Laud,  and  confirmed  by  letters-patent  under 
the  great  seal,  23d  May  1635.  It  tended  much  to 
increase  the  dissatisfaction'  prevalent  throughout 
Scotland,  and  .which  soon  broke  out  so  violently. 
It  not  only  required  the  most  strict  adherence  to 
the  Liturgy,  then  not  yet  published,  but  enjoined 
many  thmgs  concerning  ceremonies  in  worship 
beyond  What  Laud  had  been  able  to  introduce  in  the 
Church  of  England ;  it  also  took  away  the  powers 
of  ohurch-coUrts,  and  decreed  the  penalty  of  excom- 
mimication  against  all  who  should  deny  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  by  bishops  to  be  scriptural, 
whilst  its, very  first  canon^  decreed  that  penalty 
against  all  who  should  deny  the  king's  supremacy 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

CANONS  OF  THE  CHUECH  OP 
ENGLAND,  called  Constitutions  and  Canons 
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Ecdesiaatioal,  agreed  uponi  with  the  ting's  licence, 
in  the  synod  held  at  London  in  1603 — 1604  They 
•  were  drawn  up  bjr  the  Convocation,  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  the  decisions  of  the  Conference  held  £(fc 
Hampton;  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  digest  of  old 
canousj  with  some  new  ones  added.  They  are  141 
in  number.  They  are  the  basis  of  the  ecclesiastieal' 
law,  as  far  as  the  clergy  are  concerned,  but  they  are 
not  binding  upon  the  laity,  except  in'  so  far  as  they 
are  declaratory  of  the  ancient  canon  law.  There  had 
been  a  previous  body  of  canons  drawn  up  in  1571, 
but  these  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  sovereign. 
In  1640,  the  Convocation,  which  was  then  assembled 
•wiih  the  parliament,  prolonged  its  session  beyond 
it,  and  passed  a  body  of  canons  of  a  very  arbitrary 
character;  amongst  other  things,  enjoining  that 
on  some  Sunday  in  every  quarter,  every  officiating 
minister  should  insist  on  the  divine  right,  of  kings 
and  their  prerogatives,  and  enforce  conformity  to 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  these  canons, 
it  was  directed  that  the  communion-table  should  be 
railed  in,  and  be  placed  as  in  cathedrals,  as  is  now 
done  in  all  churches.  These  canons  were  abrogated 
by  an  act  passed  in  the  13th  year  of  Charles  II. 
An  account  of  these  canons  and  those  now  in  force 
may  be  found  at  length  in  Hook's  Church  Directory. 
■—Every  clergyman,  when  instituted  to  a  benefice  or 
licensed  to  a  cure,  promises  Canonicai  Obbdienoe 
to  the  bishop— i.  e.,  the  obedience  due  according  to 
the  canons  of  the  church. 

OANO'PIC  VASES  were  vases  used  by  the 
Egyptian  priests  to  contain  the  viscera  of  embalmed 
bodies.  They  were  arranged  in  a  series  of  four — 
the  first  contained  the  stomach  and  larger  intes 
tines ;  the  second,  the  smaller  intestines ;  the  third 
the  lungs  and  heart ;  and  the  fourth,  the  liver  and 
gall-bladder;  and  each  had  on  its  lid  the  head  of 
the  particular  deity  who  was  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  contents. 

CAN-O'Ptrs,  or  OAlSrO'BtrS,  a  city  of  ancient 
Egypt,  from  which  the  Canopio  mouth  of  the  Nile 
derived  its  name,  was  situated  on  the  sea-coast  15 
miles  east  of  Alexandria.  The  Canopic  mouth  of 
the  Nile  appears  to  have  been  at  an  early  penod 
the  only  one  into  which  foreign  ships  could  enter 
At  C.  the  boundary-line  between  Aiia  and  Afnca 
was  drawn  by  the  ancient  geographers.  There  was 
a  temple  of  Hercules  here,  which  was  a  secure 
sanctuary  to  all  who  fled  to  it ;  also  one  of  Serapis 
as  several  extant  Greek  inscriptions  shew.  The 
inhabitants  of  C,  a  mixed  Egypto-HeUenie  people 
were  infamous,  in  the 'Greek  and  Roman  times,  for 
their  profligacy*  The  city  declined  after  the  use 
of  Alexandria.  Traces  of  its  ruins  are  visible  about 
3  ndles  from  Aboukir. 

CAif  OPUS  is  also  the  name  of  a  very  brilliant  star 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  the  consteUatioh  of 
the  ship  Argo,  and,  as  Plutarch  relates,  received 
its  name  from  Canopos,  the  pilot  of  Menelaus. 

CA'NOPY  (Lat.  Ganopeum;  Gr.  KonSpeion,  from 
Konops,  gnat  or  mosquito).  'The  derivation  of  this 
word  throws  a  curious  light  oh  ,its  original  mean- 

,  ing,  which  probably  was  a  mosquito-curtaSn.  The 
simplest  form  of  C.,  in  this  its  primitive  sense, 
is  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iL  95),  who 
tells  us  that  the  fishermen  on  the  NUe  were  in 
lihe  habit  of  suspending  the  net  with  which 
they  had  fished  during  the  day  on  an  upright 
pole,  from  which  it  was  expanded  into  the  form 
of  a  tent,  and  served  to  protect  them  from  the 
attacks  of  insects  during  the  night.  As  it  has 
been  proved  that  insects  will  not  pass  through 
the  meshes  of  a  net,  though  wide  enough  to  admit 
them,  it  is  probable  that  thjs  simple  contrivance 

■  may  have  been  quite   effectual 'for   the   purpose 
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for  which  it  was  used.  Horace  (Epod.  ix.  9),  and 
others  of  the  ancient  writers,  mention  gnat-ciurtains 
(canopea).  Subsequently,  the  same  term  came  to 
be  used  for  the  projecting  covering  and  hangings  of 
a  bed,  without  reference  to  their  original  ua^  and 
latterly  for  any  projecting  covering  of  a  similar 
form,  to  whatever  use  it-'might  be  adapted,  or 
of  whatever  ma.terials  it  might  be  formed.  -  C.  is 
thus  used  to  signify  the  covering  which  is  borne 
over  the  heads  of  kings  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, and  stiU  more  frequently  over  the  Holy 
Sacrament  and  the  image  of  Christ,  in  processions . 
in  Roman  Cathohs  coun&ies.    See  Baidachht. 

In  Gothic  architecture,  C.  is 'the  term  i  applied 
to  those  rich  coverings  which  are  frequently  met 
with  over  niches  and  tombs,  and  sometimes  over 
doors  and  windows.  It  belongs  chiefly'  to  the 
decorated  and  perpendicular  styles,  though  it  was 
not  unknown  much  earher.  The  0.  consists  of  a 
roof,  which  may  be  supported  on  piUars  all  round, 
or  mayv  have  one,  or  if  in  an  angle  two,  sides 
attached  to  the  wall,  with  dependent  ornamental 
work  representing  drapery;  The  early  TJIngliaTi 
canopies  are  usually  simple  in  form;  those  in 
French  buildings  of  the  same  period  being  greatly 
more  complicated  and  >  elaborate,  as,  for  example, 
those  in  the  cathedrals  of  Chartres  and  Bayeux.  In 
the  decorated  style,  the  canopies  were  richly  orna- 
mented and  very  various  in  form,  as  in  the  accom- 
panying illjistration.    Some  canopies  are  ornamented 


Canopy  over  Chaucer's  Tomb  in  ■Westminster  Abbey. 

by  pinnacles  supporting  smaller  canopies,  the  whole 
terminating  in  a  structure  resembling  a  small  turret, 
or  crocketed  spire.  In  the  .perpendicular  style, 
though  more  varied  in  form,  the  canopies  resemble 
those  in  the  decorated.  Most  of  the  cathedrals  and 
larger  churches  of  England  furnish  examples  of 
caiiopies,  many  of  which  are  enumerated  in  Parke's 
Glossary  ef  Architecture.  E'er  the  use  of  canopies 
in  Italian  architecture,  see  Baldachin: 

CANO'SA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Terra  di  Bari,  13  miles  south-west  of  Barletta.  It 
is  situated  on  the  dechvity  of  a  steep  hiU,  upon -the 
summit  of  which  there  are  the  remains  of  ap  old 
castle.  It  has  a  cathedral ;  and  in  an  adjoining  court 
13  a  tomb  to  Bohemond,  Prince  of  Aatioch.  It  ia 
chiefly  remarkable,  however,  in  oonnectiou  with  the 
discovered  antiquitiea  of  ancient  Ganusvmn,  (one  of 
the  chief  cities  pf  the  Apulians,  the  ori^  of  which 
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is  obscured  in  the  mists  of  mythology),  on  the  site 
of  whose  citadel  the  modem  town  is  said  to  ^tand. 
The  antiquities  consist  of  subterranean  sepulchres, 
containing  painted  vases  and  funereal  furniture  of 
the  most  magnificent  description  in  perfect  order, 
painted  busts,  marble  statues,  &c.  Many  of  the 
bodies  found  here  were  attire^  in  cloth  of  gold,  with 
head-dresses  gleaming  with .  pi^ecious  stones,  aitd 
earrings  and  bracelets  of  rich  anj  exquisite  work- 
manship. The  objects  were  transferred  to  the 
museum  at  Kaplea.  The  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre, 
aqueduct,  &o.,  have  also  been  found.  C.  suffered 
by  earthquake  in  1851.    Pop.  8000. 

CANO'SSA,  a  town  of  Modena,  Northern  Italy, 
about  1^  miles  south-west  of  KeggiOj  celebrated  as 
the  place  where,  in,  1077,  the  Emperor  Henri  IV. 
_  of  Germany  obtained  absolution  from  Pope  Gregory 
Vll.,  after  he  had  abased  himself  by  three  (&ys' 
supplication,  bareheaded  and  barefooted. 

OANCVA,  ASTONIO,  the  founder  of  a  new 
school  of  Italian  sculpture,  was  born,  Novenjber  1, 
1757,  at  Poasagno,  a  village  in  the  Venetian  terri- 
tory. Having  displayed  m  boyhood  great  talent 
in  modelling,  the  artist  gained  the  patronage  of 
Giovanni  Faliero,  a  Venetian  senator,'  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  work  under  a'  sculptor  at  Baasano. 
His  first  imarinative  performance,  'Euiydice,'  half 
the  size  of  Sfe,  was  executed  in  hia  17th  year. 
After  this  he  went  to  Venice,  where  his  study 
of  art  properly  began.  In  1,779,  Paliero  sent  Th'tti 
to  Eome,  with  an  intreduction  to  Cav.  Zuliano, 
the  Venetian  ambassador,  and  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  patrons  of  ait  a,t  this  time  in  Italy. 
In  Home  the  first  result  of  his  studies  appeared 
in  the  'statue  of  '  ApoUo,'  which  must  be  regarded 
as  his  earliest  effort  in  ideal  sculpture ;  out  a 
far  greater  progress  ^ioward  the  pure  style  of  the 
antique  was  evident  in  his  next  work,  _' Theseus 
with  the  Centaur.'  Nevertheless,  G.  did  not  rigor- 
ously adhere  to  the  severe  "aimplioity  of  the  antique, 
but  rather  .took  pains  to  mitigate  it  by  a  peculiar 
grace  and  lovelineaa  of  hia  own,  anch  as  charac- 
terised his  group  of  'Cupid  and  Psyche,'  which 
was  produced  soon  after  he  had  Completed  the 
monument  of  Pope  Clement  XIV.  Thia  is  apparent 
even  in  the  colossal  monument  of  Clement  XIIL 
(erected  in  St  Peter's,  1792) ;  though  this  work,  on 
the  whole,  is  a  magnificent  effort  of  genius,  simple 
in  style,  and  with  nothing  overwrought  in  the 
figures.  Among  hia  other  works  may  bfe  noticed 
a  'Winged  Cupid,'  'Venus  and  Adonis,'  a  'Psyche 
holding  a  Butterfly;'  'Penitent  Magdalen,'  in  life- 
size;  'Hercules  hurling  Lichas  from  the  rock,' 
a,  coloaaal  work,  but  not  free  from  affectation; 
'Ereugas  and  Damoxenos'  (two  pugilists),  'Pala- 
raedesi'  and  '  Perseus  with  the  head  of  the  Medilsa,' 
a  work  which,  more  than  idl  previous  efforts,  served 
to  raise  his  fame.  In  1802,  C.  was  appointed  by 
Pop9  Pins  VII.  chief  curator  of  all  Eoman  works 
of  art  in'  the  Papal  States ;  but  was  soon  called 
away  to  Paris,  to  prepare  the  model  of  a  colossal 
statue  of  Bonaparte.     .  ' 

After  the  fall  of  the  French  empire,  C,  i^  1815, 
was  employed  by  the  Boman  government  as  ambas- 
sador to  recover  the  works  of  art  which  had  been 
taken  to  Paris,*and  paid  a  visit  to  England.  '  On 
his  return  to  Eome,  he  was  ,created  Marqiiis  of 
Ischia,  with  a  pension  of  3000  scudi  This  money 
"he  expended  in  the  mipport  of  art  and  artists  in 
Rome.  0.  died  in  Vgnice,  I3th  October  1822.  A 
marble  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
Church  de'  !Prati,  1827.  Another  monument  to  C. 
was  erected  in  the  library  of  the  capitoL  by  order 
of  Leo  Xn.,  in  1833. 

It  is  universally  allowed  that  to  C.  belongs  the 


honour  of  having  restored  to  sculpture  the  position 
which  it  had  lost  among  the  modem  fi^e  arts. 
After  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  and  Bemini,  he 
waa  the  third  of  epoch-making  Italian  sculptors. 
His  delicate  execution  and  masterly  treatment  of 
marble  are  unrivalled,  and  even  lus  faults— viz.,' 
his  exaggerated  nicety  and  carefulness,  and  his 
use  of  corrosives  to  produce  fine  finish — served  to 
attract  by  the  novel  effects  which  they  produced. 
The  essential  characteristic  of  all  his  works  is 
sentiment — often  verging,  however,  on  aentimen- 
talism — and  this  also,  like  his  delicacy  in  Retails, 
was  accordant  with  the  taste  prevalent  in  his 
time,  and  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  popularityi  as 
of  his  errors.  "When  judged  by  the  sterner  prin- 
ciples of  antique  sculpture,  th'e  works  of  0.  are 
found  deficient  in  that  objective  or  realistic  character 
which  ThoDwaldsen  could  express  sty  welL 

During  his  leisure  hours  C.  amused  himself  in 
painting,  in  which  he  attained  such  a  degree  of 
excellence  in  following  the'  colouring  of  the 
Venetian  masters,  that  his  pictures  nave  even 
deceived  connoisseurs.  In  his  private  life,  C.  was 
a  very  amiable  and  benevolent  man.  Biographies 
of  0.  have  been  written  by  Missirini  (4  vols.  R'ato, 
1824),  Cicognara  (Venice,  1823),  and  Eosini  (Pisa, 
1825). 

CA2JKOBEET,  PBAtrsois  Certain,  Db,  Marshal 
of  France,  bom  in  1809,  studied  io  the  nulitary 
school  of  St  Cyr,  and  ia  1828  entered  the  army.  In 
1835  he  sailed  for  Algeria,  and  during  the  war  in 
the  province  of  Oran  was  made  a  captain.  In  the 
storming  of  Constantino,  he  waa  one  of  the  firat  who 
.entered  the  breach,  wJien  hs  received  a  wound  in 
the  leg.  About  the  aametimehe  had  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Legion  of  Honbur  conferred  upon  him. 
In  1846  he  became  lieutenant-colonel,  and  aeon  after 
colonel.  In  1848  he  had  the  command  of  an  expe- 
dition againat  the  tribes  of  the  Bouaoun,  whom  he 
defeated  at  the  Pass  of  Djerma,  and  waa  victorious 
againat  the  Kabyles.  As  general  of  brigade,  in  1850 
he  led  an  expe^tion  through  the  rocky  country  of 
Narah,  and  destroyed  the  Arab  stronghold  there. 
In  January  1853,  he  became  a  general  of  division. 
He  had  the  command  of  the  firat  division  of  the 
French  army  under  Marshal  St  Araaud,  sent  to 
the  Crimea  in  1864;  and  at  the  battle  of  the 
Ahna,  waa  wounded  in  the  breast  and  hand,  by  the 
splinter  of  a  shell.  On  the  death  of  the  marshal, 
C.  took  the  chief  command  of  the  French  army; 
and  at  Inkeimann  waa  slightly  wounded,  and  had 
a  horse  kiUed  under  him.  in  1855  he  rraigned 
his  position  to  General  Pelissier,  and  resumed  the 
command  of  the  first  division.  The  same  year  he 
waa  made  G.C.B.  '  On  the  birth  of  the  heir  to  the 
imperial  throne,  March  16, 1856,  he  was  created  a 
marshal  of  France.  In  the  war  in  Italy  against 
the  Austrians,  in  1859,  C.  had  the  command  of  the 
third  diviaion  of  the  French  aimy;  and  at  the 
battle  of  Magenta,  June  4,  his  corps  cParwAe  turned 
the  left  of  the  Austrians.  In  the  great  battle  of 
SolfrainOi  on  tlie  24th  of  the  same  month,  his 
division  was  hotly  engaged,  and  lost  1000  men  in 
killed  and  wounded. 

,  CA'N^O  (Cape),  the  eastern  extremity  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  entrance 
of  Chebucto  or  Chedabucto  Bay.  It  ia  in  lat.  45°  17' 
N.,  and  long.  61°  W.— 2.  (Strait),  a  paaaage  of  17 
miles,  in  length  and  24  in  average  breadth,  connect, 
ing  the  inlet  just  mentioned  with  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  so  as  to  form  an  island  of  Cape  Breton. 
Of  the  three  channels  between  that  inland  ,sea  and 
the  open  ocean,  it  is  the  one  that  is  least  frequently 
used  by  European  vessels. 

CANT,  on  shipboard,,  is  a  name  given  to  such 
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timbers,  near  the  bow  and  stem,  as  lie  obliquely  to 
the  line  of  keel.  It  is  also  a  general  term  for  any- 
thing sloping,  inclined,  or  turned  aside.  '  Canting ' 
is  to  turn  anything  over,  or  out  of  its  proper 
position. 

CANT,  Andkew,  a  Scottish  divine  of  the  17th 
c,  was  first  minister  of  Pjtsligo,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland, '  and  afterwards  in  Aberdeen.  In  July 
1638,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  that 
city,  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  subscribe  the 
National  Covenant ;  and  in  November  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  a  member  of  the  memorable  General 
Assembly,  held  at  Glasgow,  which  abolished  Epis- 
copacy in  Scotland.  He  was  with  the  Scots  army 
when  it  obtained  possession  of  Newcastle,  August 
30,  1640 ;  and  in  1641,  on  the  second  visit  of 
Charles  I.  to  Scotland,  C.  preached  before  his 
majesty  at  Edinburgh.  In  1660,  in  consequence  of 
a  complaint  presented  to  the  magistrates  of 
Aberdeen,  charging  him  with  haviag  pubHshed  a 
seditious  book,  entitled  Lex  Rex-,  and  with  fulminat- 
ing anathemas  and  imprecations  against  many  of 
his  congregation,  0.  reHnquished  his  charge  and 
left  the  town.     He  died  about  1664. 

OANTA'BILB;  in  Music;  is  found  in  several 
significations.  In  general,  it  is  placed  over  passages 
of  easy  and  flowing  melody,  as  well  in  instrumental 
as  vocal  music.  In  songs,  the  melodies  which  Ha 
chiefly  in  the  middle  region  of  the  voice  are  marked' 
C, :  extreme  tones  of  the  voice  have  a  pecuhar 
timire  and  character  quite  foreign  to  the  cantabile. 
C.  marked  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  means  rather 
'  slow  than  quick.  In  the  C.  style  the  finest  effects 
can  be  produced  by  the  singer  in  swelling,  sus- 
tained sound,  the  portamento,  &c.  C.  is  also  called 
contilene. 

CANTA'Bm,  a  rude  race  of  mountaineers  in 
ancient  Spain,  were  of  Iberian  origin,  and  lived  in 
the  district  now  known  as  Burgos,  and  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  derived  from  them  its 
name,  Oceahus  OantabrHcus.  Tne  most  important 
of  their  nine  towns  were  JuKobrica  (near  the 
source'  of  the  Ebro),  VeUica,  and  Conoana.  The  C. 
are  described  as  like  the  S<33rthians  and  Thracians 
in  hardihood  and  martial  character,  sleeping  on  the 
bare  earth,  enduring  extreme  pain  without  a  mur- 
mur, and,  like  most  savages,  leaving  agricultural 
tod  to  their  women.  Their  bravery  was  evinced 
in  the  Cantabrian  war,  a  six  years'  contest  with 
the  Jlomans,  begun  under  Augustus,  and  concluded 
by  Agrippa,  25 — 19  b.c.  Tiberius  afterwards 
stationed  garrisons  in  the  towns  of  the  conquered, 
C. ;  but  some  portion  retreated  into  their  fastnesses 
among  the  .  mountains,  ,.w;here  they  preserved 
their  independence.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the 
ancestors  of  the  Basques  (q.  v.). 

CANTA'BRIAN  MOU'NTAINS,  the  general 
name  of  the  several  ranges  of  coast  and  boundary 
mountains,  extending  along  the  north  coast  of 
Spain,  from  .Cape  Einist^rre,  to  \he  southern  base  of 
the  West  Pyrenees,  and  so  dividing  the  coast  dis- 
tricts from  the  interior  elevated  plateau  of  Castile. 
The  summits  of  the  mountains  here  and  there  reach 
the  lower  line  of  the  snow  region,  with  a  more 
gentle  slope  on  the  south  side,  and  forming  plateau- 
districts  from  1600  to  2000  feet  high  on  the  north, 
where  the  slopes  are  steeper  and  intersected  by  coast 
rivers,  leave  in  several  parts  only  narrow  stripes  of 
flat  coast-land,  and ,  running  out  into  the  sea  form 
several  bold  pr6montorie^  The  Whole  group  of 
mountains  is  named  variously,  by  the  people  of 
various  localities,  and  includes  the  Sierra  de  Aralar, 
Salvada,  Anagila,  Sejos,  Albas,  and  Altuna — all 
more  or  less  wild  and  romantic,  but  having  those 
fertile  and  prosperous  trading  "districts  which 
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distinguish  the  Basque  Provinces  and  Asturias  from 
the  sterile  central  plateau  of  Spain.  • 

CANTAL,  a  central  department  of  France, 
formed  out  ,of  the  south  portion  of  the  old  pro- 
vince of  Auvergne.  It  has  an  area  of  2090  sqiiare 
miles,  and  a  population,  in  1856,  of  247,665.   "See 

AUVBKQNE. 

CA'NTALIVER,  or  CA'NT- 
LIVER,  a  large   bracket  used  in  ^"       ^' 

architecture  for  supporting  cornices, 
balconies,  and  even  stairs.  Canta- 
Hvers  are  often  highly  ornamented. 
The  accompanying  example '  is  from 
a  stair  at  'the  corner  of  Randolph 
Crescent,  Edinburgh. 

CANTAEINI,  SiMONE,  also 
known  as  Simone  da  Pesaeo  or  il 
Pesaeese,  an  Italian'  painter,  was 
bom  at  Pesaxo  in  1612.  He  studied 
under  Guido  Kehi  at  Bologna;  but 
his  'intolerable  arrogance  made  him 
nimierous    enemies,    and  in   oonsb-  , 

quence  he  left  the  city,  and  went  to  Home,  where 
he  won  a  high  reputation,  and  was  thought  by 
many  to  excel  even  his  master  in  the  graceful  finish 
of  his  brush.  On  his  return  to  Bologna,  he  opened 
a  school,  but  shortly  after  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  Duke  of  Mantua  to  visit  that  city.  Here 
als®  his  excessive  self-esteeni  involved  him  in  dis- 
agreeable relations  vrith  everybody,  and'  at  last  he 
quarrelled  with  the  duke  bjjnself,  on  which  he  left 
for  Verona,  where  he  died  in  1648,  under  suspicion 
either  of  having  poisoned  himself,  or  of  having 
been  poisoned  by  a  Mantuan  painter  whom  he  had 
injured.  C.  was  distinguifihed  in  modelling  and 
flesh-colouring.  A  '  Madonna  upborne  by  Angels,' 
and  a  head  of  Guido  when  old,  in  the  gallery  at 
Bologna;  Snd  others  elsewhere,  remain  as  proofs  of 
his  skiU.  His  thirty-seven  etchings  closely  resemble, 
the  etchings  of  Guido  Eeni,  and  have,  in  several 
instances,  been  fraudulently  sold  with  the  mark  of 
this  master  forged  upon  them. 

CANTA'TA,  ia  Music,  is  a  name  given  to  a  vocal 
composition ;  but  it  is  so  very  indefinite,  that  it  in 
no  way  shews  in  what  respect  such  composition 
diflfers  from  any  other.  In  Zedler  of  Halle's  great 
Lexicon,  the  C.  is  defined  as  a  '  long  vocal  composi- 
tion, the  text  of  which  is  Italian,'  &o. ;  while  in 
feulzer's  Theorie  der  SchSnen  Kilnste,  it  is  said  to  be 
'  a  short  piece  of  vocal  music  of  a  pathetic  nature,' 
&c.  The  C,  is  always  more  extended  and  wrought 
out  than  the  simple  song,  and  consists  of  different 
movements. 

,  OANTBE'N",  is  a  refreshment-house  in  a  barrack, 
for  the  use  of  the  soldiers.  The  chief  articles  of 
food  are  supplied  to  the  troops  direct  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  malt  hquor,  spirits,  and  small  grocery- 
wares,  the  soldier  is  left  to  buy  for  himJelf ;  and  the 
C.  is,  or  is  intended  to '  be,  a  shop  where  he  could 
make  these  purchases  economically  without  the 
necessity  of  '  gouig  beyond  the  preoiaots  of  the 
barrack.  Practically,  however,  they  are  little  more 
than  beer  and  spirit  shops.  One  of  the  officers 
twice  a  week  inspects  the  goods  sold  at  the  C, 
and  occasionally  insists  on  the  price  being  lowered. 
No  soldier  is  obliged  to  buy  anything  at  the  C. ; 
he  may  lay  out  liis  small  sums  elsewhere  if  he 
prefer.  Between  the  years  1836  and  1845,  it  was 
found  that,  among  112  canteens  in  the  United  King- 
dom, the  rent  and  head-money  paid  varied  from 
£4  per  ann,um  (one  at  Guernsey)  to  £1344  per 
annum  (one  at  Woolwich) ;  they  brought  in  collec- 
tively to  the  government  about  £70,000  annually. 
Great  intoxication  having  resulted  from  the-  sale  of 
spirits  at  the  .canteens,  the  War  Office  prohibited 
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sjioh  sale  in  1847 ;  as  a  consequence,  the  rents  had 
to  he  lowered  to  the  extent  of  £20,000  in  the 
following  yeai,  the  oantineers  finding  their  profits 
much  reduced.  It  is  believed  that  the  rent  paid'  is 
injurious  to  the  soldiers,  who  are, charged  higher 
prices  within  the  barrack  than  without,  and  who 
are' thence  driven  to.  places  where  dangerous  temp- 
tations are  at  hand.  So  bad,  at  one  time,  were 
the  disorderly  scenes  at  the  canteens,  that  many 
officers  suggested  their  suppression  altogether.  'A 
committee  on  barrack-accommodation  (see  Bae- 
EACKS)  lately  recommended  an  improved  organ- 
isation. 

In  French  barracks,  the  C.  is  a  sort  of  club-room 
for  the  whole  regiment.  The,  cantineer  is  a  non- 
commissioned -officer,  who  acts  merely  as  an  agent 
for  aU,  selling  the  liquors  and  commodities  at  prime 
cost., 

CANTEEN,  besides  its  application  to  a  room 
or  building,  is  a  name  also  given  to  a  vessel  used 
by  soldiers  to  contain  whatever  beverage  may  be 
obtainable- on  the  march  or  in  the  field.  It  is  some- 
times ctt  tin,  sometimes  of  ■Wood.  In  the- British 
army,  the  C.  is  a  wooden  vessel,  holding  about  three 
pints,  painted  blue,  and  inscribed  with  the  number 
or  designation  of  J;Ke  regiment,  battalion,  and  com- 
l)any  to  which  the  soldier  belongs. 

There  is  stUl  another  xise  of  the  word  C,  as 
a  name  for  a  leathern  or  wooden  chest,  divided 
into  compariiments,  and  containing  the  plate  and 
table-«quipage  for  a  military  officer  when  on  active 
service.  , 

CA'NTERBTJRY,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  a  county  by  itself,  a  cathedral  city,  and 
"seat  of  the  metropolitan  see  of  aU  England,  in  East 
Kent,  on  the  Stour,  56  miles  east-south-e^st  of 
London,  on  thfe  high  road  from  London  to  Dover.  The 
distance  from  London  by  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
is  81  niLles ;  by  the'  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
line,  about  60.  It  stands  on  a  flat  Ijetween  lulls  of 
moderate  height.  It  has  the  aspect  of  an  old  town, 
many  of- the  houses  along  the  high  street  having 
gabled  ends  and  mrdjecting 'fronts.  It  has  little 
manufacture  or  traffic.  The  chief  trade  is  in  corn, 
wool,  and  hops.  Pop.  18,398.  Many  are  engaged 
in  the  hop-grounds  around.  C.  retilrns  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.-  It  is  noted  for  its  brawn.  Some 
remains  of  the  walls  (If  ipUe  in  circuit  and  20  feet 
high)  which  formerly  surrounded  C,  and  one  of  the 
gates,  still  exist.  Near  the  city  wall  is  a- large  arti- 
ficial mound, -known^  as  the  Dane  John  (probably 
Donjon),  and  connected  with  this  mound  is  a  pubKc 
garden,  laid  out  in  the  end  of  the  18th  c,  from  the 
top  of  which  is  a  fine  view  of  the  country  around. 
But  the  great  glory  of  C.  is  its^  magnificent 

Cathedral.  When  St  Augustine  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  '597  A.  D.,  he  consecrated, 
under  the  name  Christ's  Church,  a  church  said 
to  have 'been  formerly  used  by  Roman  Christians.' 
Cuthbert,  the  11th  archbishop,  740  JiLj>.,  added  a 
church  to  the  east  of  this.  In  the  course  of  ages, 
it .  received  numerous  additions,  until  it  assumed 
its  present  magnificent  form.  Among  those  who 
helped  to  repair,  enlarge,  and  rebuild  it,  were  Arch- 
bishops Odo  (940  A.D.),Lanfrano  (1070),  and  Anselin 
(1033).  -  In  1174  the  choir  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  in  order  to  the  rebuilding  of  it,  a  nuiuber  of 
French  and  English-  artificers  were  summoned! 
Among  the  former  was  a  certain  William  of  Sens, 
and  to  him,  a  man  of  real  genius,  the  work  was 
intrusted.  The  church  was  rich  in  rehos :  Plege- 
mund  had  brought  hither  the  body  of  the.  martyr 
Blasius  from  Rome ;  there  were  the  relics  'of-  St 
Wilfred,  ^t  Dunstan,  and  St  EKege ;  the  murder  of 
Thomas  Becket  (q.  v.)  had  recently  added  a  still 


more  popular  name  to  the  list  of  martyrs.  The 
offerings  at  these  shrines,  especially  the  last,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  magni- 
ficent work.  William  of  Sens  did  not,  however.  Jive 
to  see  its  completion.  He  was  succeeded  by  another 
William,  an  Englishman,  and  to  him  we  owe  the 
completion  of  the  existing  unique  and  beautiful 
choir,  terminated  by  the  corona  or  circular  chapel 
called  Becket's  Crown.  Ggrvasius,  a  monk,  who 
witnessed  the  fire  of  1174,  and  has  left  ap  account  of 
it,  tells  us  that  the  parts  of  Lanfranc's  church  which 
remained  in  his  time  were  the  nave,  the  central  and 
western  towers,  the  western  transepts,  and  their 
eastern  chapels.  In  the  14th  c,  the  nave  and 
transepts  were  transformed  into  the  Perpendicular 
Stj^e  of  that  period.  The  central  tower,  called 
the  Angel  Steeple,  was  carried  up  (1486 — 1504) 
to  about  double  its  "original  height,  also  in  the 
Perpendicular  Style ;  it  is  234  feet  high,  and  35 
feet  in  diameter.  The  north-west  tower  was  taken 
down  in  1834 ;  it  was  113  feet  high,  and  divided 
into  five  stories.  The  Norman  plinth  still  remains 
on  each  side  of  the  nave  in  the  side  aisles,  and 
portions  of  Norman  ashlaring .  may  still  be  seen 
about  the  transepts  outside  the  west  wall,  and  on 
the  east  piers  of  the  great  tower.  The  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  'Round'  or  'Norman,'  and  the  'Pointed' 
or  'Early  English'  arch,  is  also  a  very  striking 
feature  in  the  eastern  part ,  of  the  building.  The 
Lady  Chapel,  now  called  the  Dean's  Chapel,  stands 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  and  was  bmlt  in 
1468 ;  the  roof  is  a  fan- vault.  •  'The  north  transept 
is  called  the  Martyrdom,  for  Tiere  took  place  the 
murder  of  Becket,  on  Tuesday,  December  29,  1170. 
Fifty  years  later,  his  remains  were  translated  from 
.the  crypt  to  a  shrine  in  the-  newly  erected  Trinity, 
Chapel,  eastward  of  the  choir.  About  the  year 
1500,  the  yearly  offerings  at  this  shrine  amounted  to 
£4000 ;  but  they  had  then  deolinsd  much  in  value. 
A  curious  mpsaic  pavement  stiE  remains  in  front 
of  the  place  where  the  shrine  stood,  and  the  stone 
steps  which  lead  up  to  it  are  worn  by  the  knees 
of  countless  pilgrims ;  but'  the  shrine  itself  was 
demolished  in  1538,  and  the  bones  of-  ISbie  saint 
burned  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1643,  the  build- 
ing was  further  '  purified,'  as  it  was  caUe.d,  by  order 
of  parliament.  Still  very  many  most  interesting 
monuments  remain — such  as  the  tombs  of  Stephen 
Langton ;  that  which  is  commonly,  but .  wrongly, 
supposed  to  be  the  tomb,  of  Ai^chbishop  Theobdd ; 
with  those  Qf  the..  Black  Prince,  of  Henry  IV., 
of  Archbishops'  Maphan,  Peckham,  Chicheley, 
Courtenay',  Sudbury,  Stratford,  Kemp,  Bourchier, 
Warham,  and  of  Cardinal  Pole.  The  total  exterior 
length  of  the  cathedral  is  545  feet,  by  156  in  breadth 
at  the  eastern  tranjjept.  The  crypt  is  of  greater 
extent  and  loftier — owing  to  the  choir  being  raised 
by  numerous  sj^eps  at  the  east  end^-than  any  other 
in  England. 

The  Archbishop  of  C.  is  primate  of  all  England, 
metropohtan,  and  first  peer  of  the  realm.  He 
ranks  next  -to  royalty,  and  crowns  the  (sovereign. 
His  ecclesiastical  province  included'  all  England, 
except  the  six  northern  counties.  Among  his 
privileges,  he  can  confer  degrees  in  divinity,  law, 
and  medicine.  His  seats  are  at  Lambeth  and 
Addington  Park.  He  is  patron  of  149  Hvings,  and 
has  an  income  of  £15,000.  a  year.  There  are  four- 
teen  old  churches  in  C,  mostly  of  rough  flint,  and 
containing  fragments  of  stUl  older  structures.  St 
Martin's  Church  standson  the  site  of  one  of  the  7th 
c,  and  is  partly  built  of  ancient  Roman  bifick  and 
tile.  Attached  to  the  cathedral  is  a  grammar  school, 
remodelled  by  Henry  VIII.  Part  of  St  Augustine's 
Benedicjtine  Abbey  still  remains,  with  its  fine 
gateway,  near  the  cathedral    It  occupied,  with,  its- 
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precinots,  sixteen  acres.  Tlie  old  buildings  have 
lately  received  large  modern  additions,  in  order  to 
fit  them  for  the  purposes  of  a  missionary  college  in 
connection  ■with  the  Church  of  England.  Another 
recent  institution  for  education  is  the  Clergy  Orphan 
School,  which  occupies  a  conspicuous  position  on  St 
Thomas's  Hill,  about  a  mile  out  of  the  city.  The 
'  ruins  of  a  Norman  castle,  88  by  80  feet,  the  third  in 
size  in  England,  stands  near  the  city  wall.  C.  stood, 
in  Koman  times,  at  the  union  of  two  Eoman  roads 
from  Dover  and  LyApne,  the  chief  seaports  of  the 
Romans.  C.  was  the  capital  of  Kent,  and  the  centre 
from  which  England  was  Christianised.  St  Augus- 
tine, the  apostle  of  England,  sent  by  Gregory  I., 
was  the  first  archbishop,  and- baptized  King  Ethel- 
bert  of  Kent.  C.  was  the  Saxon  Oaer  Oant,  City  of 
Kent,  and  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  The 
Danes  in  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  centuries  often 
ravaged  and  burned  the  city.  Henry  VIII.  con- 
fiscated the  treasures  of  the  cathedral,  and  Edward 
VI.  levied  fresh  exactions  from  it.  The  cathedral 
suffered  much  in  the  parUamentary  struggles,  but 
it  has  been  in  recent  times  repaired. 

CAIfTBRBUKY,  a,  settlement  of  about  2400 
square  miles,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  north  island 
of  the  New  Zealand  group,  with  Christehurch  as  its 
capital,  and  Lyttelton  as  its  port.  The  district  pro- 
fesses to  be  more  specially  set  apart  for  Episcopalians. 
In  1858,  its  external  trade  steod  thus :  imports, 
£216,383,  5s.  2d. ;  exports,  £108,713,  12s.  4d.— totals 
£325,0^6,  17«.  6d  Of  this  amount,  wool,  to'  the 
weight  of  1,352,011  lbs.,  gave  £90,134,  Is.  4d.,  or 
more  iJhan  five-sixths  of  the  whole.  The  other' 
articles,  arranged  in  order  of  worth,  were  potatoes, 
wheat,  cheese,  oats,  oil,  whalebone,- tallow,  sheep- 
skins, barley,  gold-dust,  hides,  curiosities,  and  seeds. 

CANTERBURY  BELLS.    See  Campahtjla. 

CANTHARE'LLUS.    See  Fungi,  Ediblb. 

CANTHA'RIDINB.  ■  See  Cantharis. 

CAN'THARIS  (Gr.  a  small  beetle,  plural  Can- 
ffia'rides),  a  genus  of  insects  of  -the  order  Coleoptera, 
section  Heteromera.  See  Coleoptbha.  It  belongs 
to  a  family  balled  Trachdides,  or  necked  beetles,  the 
head  beiag  separated  from  the  thorax  by  a  distinct 
neck  or  pedicle,  and  iorms  the  type  of  a  sub- 
'  division  of  that  family  called  Oantkaridias,  many  of 
the  species  of  which  possess  blistering  properties 
analogous  to  those  of  the  common  Bl^tering  Ely, 
Spanish  Fly,  or  Blistek  Beetle  (O.  veskcUoria). 
This  insect,  the  best  known  and  most  important 
of  the  genus,  is  about  an  inch  long;  has  a  large 
heart-shaped  head,  rather  broader  than  the  thorax ; 
thread-like  antennee  three  times  longer  than  the 
head;  a  nearly  quadrangular  thorax ;  and  soft  elytra 
(wing-covers)  concealing  the  abdomen,  and  of  equal 
breadth  throughout.  It  is  of  a  bright  glossy  green 
colour,  and  exhibits  not  a  httle  of  that  metaUio 
brilHanoy  which  characterises  many  beetles,  and  in 
particidar  many  of  the  Oaniharidim.  This  metaUio 
brilliancy  is  of  use  in  detecting  cases  of  poisoning 
by  Cantliarides,  golden  green  particles  being  always 
seen  in  powders  made  of  these  insects,  and  these 
particles  remaining  longninohanged  whilst  decom- 
position is  taking  place  around  them.  The  common 
Blistering  Fly  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  iu 
the  south  of  Siberia.  It  is  abundant  in  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  Spain,  in  the  south  of  France,  in  Hungary,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Russia.  It  is  rare 
in  England,  but  in  1837  great  numbers  appeared  in 
Essex,  Sufiblk,  and  thelsle  of  Wight.  The  larva  is 
not  well  known. .  The  perfect  insect  feeds  on  the 
leaves  of  the  ash,  privet,  Mac,  elder,  and  honey- 
suckle ;  and  rests  on  them  during  the  night,  the  day 
being  its  time  of  activity.  '  It  k  therefore  taken  by 
beatmg  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  the  morning  or 
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evening,  when  it  is  comparatively  lethargic,  a  cloth 
being  spread  belpw  to  receive  the  insects  as  they 
faU.  The  gathering  of  Gantluurides  takes  place,  in 
the  SQuth  of  France,  iu  the  month  of  May.  It 
requires  great  caution  to  prevent  injuiy  to  those 
who  engage  in  it,  the  insects  emitting  a  volatile 
substance  with  a  strong  smell,  which  causes  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  cbnvulsive  sneezing, 
and  irritation  of  the  throat  and  bronchial-tubes,  nor 
can  they  be  handled  without  danger  of  blistering. 
Those  who  collect  them,  therefore,  generally  wear 
gloves  'and  veils,  tlnpleasaiit  effects  have  been  ejfpe- 
rienoed  from  even  sitting  under  trees  on  the  leaves  of 
which  cantharides  were  numerous.  Various  methods 
are  employed  for  killing  cantharides  when  they 
have  been  taken;  the  cloths  containing  them  are 
very  generally  immersed  in  hot  vinegar  and  water, 
and  they  are  afterwards  carefuUy  dried ;  sometimes 
they  are  killed  by  the  vapour  of  vinegar,  and  some- 
times by  oil  of  turpentine.  Unless  Kept  with  great 
care,  they  soon  begin  to  lose  their  active  properties, 
although,  in  stoppered  bottles,  they  remain  fit  for 
use  for  years.  They  are  very  Hable  to  be  injured  by 
mites,"  and  afford  a  favourite  food  also  to  a  kind  of 
moth  and  to  some  other  insects.  They  are  imported 
into  Britain  from  the  south  of  Eurojje,  and  also  from 
St  Petersburg.  The  Russian  cantharides  are  rather 
more  highly  esteemed  than  any  other. — Some  of  the 
species  of  the  genus  Meloe,  including  one  or  two 
British  species,  are  occasionally  used  as  vesicants, 
but  their  use  seems  to  be  attended  with  danger, 
except  in  veterinary  practice. 

The  active  principle  of  ttie  blistering  flies  is 
cantharidine,  which  possesses  such  powerful  blistering 
properties,  that  iw^li  o^  *  grain  placed  on  the  lip 
rapidly  causes  the  rise  of  small  blisters.  Adminis- 
tered internally,  bhsteriug  flies  cause  heat  in  the 
throat,  stomach,  intestines,  respiratory  organs,  &c. ; 
and  if  in  large  doses,  they  give  rise  to  inflam- 
mation of  a  serious  natvire,  and  sufficient  to  cause 
death.  Externally,  they  are  employed  as  a  blistering 
agent.  There  are  ,various  medicinal  preparations 
of  bUstering  flies,  such  as  Vinegar  of  Cantharides, 
lObtained  by  macerating  blistering  flies  in  acetic 
acid ;  Tincture  of  Cantharides,  procured  by  digesting 
bhstering  flies  in  proof-spirit,  &c. ;  but  that  most 
commonly  employed  is  Blaster  of  Cantharides  or 
Blistering  Plaster,  obtained  by  mixing  equal  parts 
of  blistering  flies,  yellow  wax,  resin,  and  lard.  See 
Blister. 

CA'NTICLES,  a  word  which  literally  signifies 
songs,  but  which  is  specially  applied  to  a  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  called  in  Hebrew  Tlie 
Song  of  Songs — i  e.,  the  most ,  beautiful  song.  The 
author  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  Solomon,  and 
in  the  rich  luxurious  splendour  of  its  colouring,  it 
admirably  harmonises  with  the '  golden  time '  of  that 
magnificent  monarch.  The  theme  which  it  celebrates 
is  love ;  but  what  kind  of  love,  whether  earthly  or 
spiritual,  is  a  question  that  has  perplexed  biblical 
critics.  The  oldest  interpretations  are  allegorical, 
and  are  either  pohtical  or  rehgious.  The  former  of 
these,  considered  C.  as  the  symb(»lical  expression  of 
a  deep  longing  for  the  reunion  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Judah  and  Israel ;  the  latter,  of  the  love  of  God 
for  his  chosen  people,  the  Jews.  The  religious 
interpretation  passed  over  from  Judaism  to  Cliris- 
tianity,  and  assumed  a  new  aspect  in  consequence. 
Origeu  and  Jerome  found  in  Christ,  the  Beloved 
Bridegroom,  and  in  the  Church,  the  Bride.  Similarly 
did  Augustine  and  others  explain  the  poeni.  Only 
among  the  theologians  of  the  Syrian  school,  especially 
in  that  remarkable  man  Theodoras  of  Mopsuestia, 
do  we  find  an  effort  made  to  adhere  to  more 
intelligible  principles  of  interpretation,  but  the 
'mystical  view'  obtained  the  upper  hand.    At  the 
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Reformation,  it  was  opposed  by  EraBinus,  and 
adopted  by  Luther.  It  is  stUl  the  popular  view  of 
the  poem  among  orthodox  theologians,'  many  of 
whom  have  endeavoured  to  imfold  its  supposed 
spiritual  or  mystical  meaning  often  with  more  inge- 
nuity tiian  wisdom.  Whether  C.  is  one  song,  an 
anthology  of  detached  erotic  idyls,  or  a  whole  formed 
■  of  connected  parts,  is  doubtful.'  Father  Simon  was 
the  first  to  maintain  the  second  of  these  opinions; 
which  has  been  since  advocated  by  Eichhom,  Jahn, 
Pareau,  and  others.  Sir  William  Jones  and  Dr 
Mason  Good  adopt  the  third ;  Ewald,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  consider  it  idylic  at  all,  but  main- 
tains that  it  is  a  drama  in  five  parts ;  while  Bossuet 
regarded  it  as  a  pastoral  eclogue,  consisting  of 
seven  acts,  each  act  filling  a  day,  concluding  with 
the  Sabbath.  Its  object,  according  to.Dr  Davidson, 
'  appears  to  be  to  depict  true,  chaste  love  in  humble 
life.' 

CANTILE'NA.    See  Cantabilb; 

CAKTI'EE,  or  KINTYIIE  (GaeUc,  headland),  a 
long  narrow  peninsula  of  Algyleshire,  running  north 
and  south  between  Airran  Isle  and  the  Atlantic, 
jmd  united  at  the  north  end  with  the  mainland 
of  'Scotland  by  the  isthmus  of  Tarbet,  a  mile  broad 
between  East'  Loch  Tarbet,  a  small  loch  or  bay  of 
Loch  Fyne,  and  We^t  Loch  Tarbet.  It  is  40  miles 
long,  and,  on  an  average,  6^  broad.  The  surface  is 
,  much  diversified  by  low,  undulating,  moorish  hiUs, 
with  many  lochs.  The  highest  point  is  Bennear,  1515 
feet.  It  contains  much  cultivated  land.  The  north 
four-fifths  of  C,  and  the  south-west  comer  round  the 
Mull,  or  promontory,  of  Kintyre,  consist  chiefly  of 
mica  slate.  Old  red  sandstone  occurs  on  the  south- 
east shore.  Coal  is  found  between  Campbelton  and 
the  west  coast.  A  light-house,  297  feet  above  the 
sea,  stands  on  the  Moll  of  Kintyre.  C.  includes  10 
parishes.  Pop.  17,916.  Campbelton  (q.  v.)  is  the 
chief  seat  of  population.  C.  was  in  ancient  times 
peopled  by  Picts  and  Celts  more  densely 'than  the 
rest  of  Scotland.  The  Soots  from  Ireland  subdued 
it  in  210  A.D.,  were  expelled  from  it  in  446,  but 
returned  in  503  under  Fergus,  the  £xpt  Scottish 
ki'ng,  who  fixed  his  seat  at  Campbelton.  Kenneth 
n.  (MacAlpine),  oil  defeatingv  the  Picts  in  843, 
removed  toTorteviot.  From  the  8th  to  the  12th  c, 
C.  was  occupied  by  Northmen  from  Scandinavia, 
and  afterwards  hy  flie  Maodonalds  of  the  Isles,  and 
more  lately -by  the  Campbells.  Many  burying- 
grounds  and  small  ruined  chapels  or  monasteries 
m  C,  shew  its  .former  populousness.  Near  these 
chapels,  and  in  the  villages,  are  m^ny  high,  upright 
slate  crosses,,  with  rude  figures  and  inscriptions  on 
them.  C.  contains  many  ancient  Watch  or  ward 
forts  often  vitrified.  '     ' 

OA'M'TO,  in  Music,  an  Italian  term  for  the  highest 
vocal  part  or  treble.    See  also  SoPKAifo. 

CANTO  FERMO,  in  Church  Music,  means 
plain  song,  or  choral  song  in  unison,  and  in  notes  all 
of  equal  length.  Its  introduction  into  the  Christian 
church  is  attributed  to  Pope  Gregory  the  Great, 
before  the^  inveiltion  of  the  modem  notation.  See 
sJso  GEEGORiiN  Tones. 

CA'NTON.  In  Heraldry,  the  C.  occupies  a  corner 
of  the  shield,  either  dexter  or  sinister,  and  in  size  is 
the  third  of  the  chief.  It  is  one  of  the  nine  honour- 
able ordinaries, '  and  of  great  esteem.' 
..  CANTON  (from  the  Fr.  catiton,  a  comer,  a 
district;  Ger.  leante,  a  point,  comSr,  border;  allied 
to  Eng.  cantle),  sigmfies  in  geography  a  division  of 
territory, '  constituting  a  separate  government  or 
state,  as  in  Switzerland.  In  France,  C.  is  a 
subdivision  of  an  arrondissement. 

CA'NTON,  a  large  commercial  city  and  port  in 
the  south  of  China,  and  capital  of  the  province  of 


Kwang-tung.  It  is  situated  in  lat.  23°  T  10"  N.,  and 
long.  113°  14'  30"  E.,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Choo- 
Keang  or  Pearl  Eiver,  32  miles  irom  the  sea.  The 
river  (the  entrance  to  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Booca  Tigris)  is  very  picturesque.  The  city 
is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  six  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  entered  by  12.  gates,  to  each  of  which 
a  guard-house  is  attached.  '  It  forms  an  irregular 
square,  and  is  divided  by  a  wall  iuto  the  North 
and  South,  or  Old  i^nd  New  City.  The  former  is 
inhabited  by  the  Tatar  population,  the  latter  by 
Chinese ;  and  between  the  two,  communication  is 
maintained  by  four  gates  in  the  separating  wall. 
The  suburbs  are  very  extensive,  and  in  one  of  these, 
facing  the  river,  stood  the  European  factories  or  hongs. 
Many  of  the  streets  of  C.  are  devoted  to  distinct 
trades  ;  thus  there  is  '  Carpenter '  Street,  '  Apothe- 
cary '  Street,  &c.  The  Joss-houses,  chiefiy  Buddhist 
temples,- are  said  to  be  124  in  number.  The  largest 
of  these,  on  Honam  Island,  covers  sdven  acres,  and, 
has  175  priests  attached;  there  are  several  many- 
storied  towers  or  pagodas,  a  Mohammedan  mosque, 
a  foimdling  hospital,  an  English  and  an  American 
miasjonaty  hospital.  The  former,  conducted  by  Dr 
Hobson,  was  opened  by  him  in  the  western  suburb 
April  1,  1848,  and  continued  in  most  successful 
operation  till  October  1856,  when  the  difficulties 
that  arose  between  leh  and/ the  British  authorities 
compelled  its  temporary  abandonment.  It  appears 
from  the  printed  report;  that  from  July  1,  1855,  to 
June  30,  1856,  32,61^  persons  attended,  and  14,600 
books  of  religious  ■  information  were  distributed. 
Streets  of  wooden  houses  were  formerly  to  be  seen 
on  the  river-side,  but  these  were  swept  away  durijig 
the  l^te  -quarrel  with  Yeh ;  and  one  large  site  that 
they  occupied  is  now  walled  in,  preparatory  to  the 
erection 'of  the  new  foreign  factories,  thcold  ones 
having  been  totally  des&oyed  by  fire.  A  very 
remarkable  example  of  life  upon  the  water  is  the 
boat-town  of  Canton.  '  The  total  population  of  the 
city  has  been  vaguely  estimated  at  1,000,000.  The 
eUmate  of  C.  may  be  pronounced  healthy ;  though 
the  heat  from  June  to  September  is  oppressive,  and 
the  thermometer  sometimes  stands  at  100°  in  the 
shade.  The  north-east  monsoon  commences  in 
October,  and  is  the  prevailing  wind  tiU  March, 
when  the  south-west  monsoon  sets  in.  Its  average 
temperature  is  70^°  F.,  and  the  annual  fa^  of  .ram 
70'625  inches.  The  Cantonese  are  notorious  for  their 
turbulence  and  hatred  of  foreigners,  and  the  Euro- 
pean factories  have  more  than  once  been  attacked  by 
infurialted  mobs,  who  were  onlykept  at  bay  by  force 
of  arms.  This  hostility  may,  however,  jbe  greatly  due 
to  the  baneful  influence  of  those  in  power ;  for  here 
the  government  of  the  mandarins  of  the  present 
Manchoo  Tatar  dynasty  appears  to  have  reached  its 
maximum  of  corruption  and  barbarity,  and  was  fitly 
represented  by  the  notorious  Yeh,  late  governor- 
general  of  Kwang-tung  and  Kwang-se.  The  author 
of  Twdve  Years  in  Ohina,  gives  us  some  startling 
facts  illustrative  of  mandarmic  rule  in  this  part  of 
China.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Triad  rebels,  who 
besieged  C.  in  1844 — 1845,  it  is  estimated  that 
1,000,000  of  people  perished  in  the  province,  ,of 
whom  some  100,000  were  executed  in  the  city  of 
Canton.  British  trade  had  been  confined  almost 
entirely  to  C.  for  about  200  years,  when  the  mono- 
poly of  the  East  India  Company  ceased  on  the  22d 
April  1834.  Since  that  date  the  proceeding  ^  of  the 
C.  government  officers  have  originated  two  wars 
with  the  British.  The  city  waS  captured  by  the 
alhed  French  and  English  forces  December  1857,  and 
is  at  the  present  time  (September  1860)  garrisoned  ' 
by  them.  See  CHTtfA,  After  the  treaty  of  Nankin 
(signed  29th  August  1842),  C.  was  k^own  as  one 
of  ike  five  ports;  Amoy,  Fooohow,  Ningpq,  and 
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Shanghai,  having  also  been  thrown  open  to  foreign  i  never  met  the  requirements  of  the  trade  of  whieli 
commerce.  ,       '  it  was  30  long  the  only  emporium;  and  since  the 


Placed  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  the  princi- 
pal tea-districts,  and  the  great  commercial  marts  of 
the  empire — with  the  anchorage  at  Whampoa,  12 
miles   from   tlie  warehouse  of   the  merchant — C. 


more   northern   ports   have  been    opened,   it   has 
become  of  less  importance. 

The  following   official   trade   returns  ai-e_  taken 
from  the  North  China  Hercdd  of  May  26,  1860  : 


A  COMPARATITS  STATEMENT  OF  THE  QUANTITIES  OF  TEA  EXPORTED  FROM  THE  CANTON  WATERS  TO  THE  COUKTEIES 

AND  Places  undermentioned  during  the  Five  Teahs  enping  31st  December  1859. 


.    Countries. 

1855. 

1856. 

,     1857. 

1868. 

,1859. 

Great  Britain,         .     '  . 
United  States,     . 
Continent  of  Europe, 
Australia,    . 

Total,    .        .        . 

lb.. 

17,603,000 

1,629,170 

909,400 

101,800 

Ibn. 
31,819,000 
7,518,484 
1,327,100 
2,075,820 

No  direct  trade. 
Port  blocltaded  by 
allied  French  land 

English  forces. 

Ibi. 

26,227,556 

1,400,000 

! 

» 

lb..' 
28,695,770 
2,836,000 
1.500,000 
8,000,090 

20,243,870 

42,740,404 

27,627,656 

35,531,770 

Value  of  the  exports  from  the  port  of  C,  in  British 
vessels,  during  the  year  1859,  11,799,297  dollars ; 
y3,lue  of  the  imports  into  the  port  of  C,.  in  British 
vessels,  duriag  the  year  1859,  8,971,451  dollars. 

The  Middle  Eingdom,  by  Dr  S.  W.  WiUiams ; 
The  CIdnese,  by  Sir  John  Davis ;  Meadow's  Chinese  ; 
Twelve  Tears  in  China  (Edin.jl860) ;  Report  of  the 
Missionary  Hospital  in  the  Western  Suburbs  of 
Canton;  North  China  Herald,  May  26,  1860. 

OA'NTONMENTS,  in  the  general  operations  of 
European  armies,  are  temporary  resting-places. 
Many  circumstances,  especially  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  supply  of  food,  influence  a  general 
in  detennining  whether  to  go  into  0.  or  to  encamp, 
in  the  intervals  between  active  operations ;  or  he 
■may  take  the  former,  course  during  an  armistice. 
The  quartermaster-general  previously  examines  the 
district,  and  determines  how  many  men  and  horses 
t;o  place  in  each  village ;  arrangements  are  also  made 
for  a  main-guard,  cavalry  pickets,  alarm-posts,  road- 
bdrricadea,  lines  of  sentries,  mounted, orderKes,  &c., 
to  guard  against  a  sudden  surprise  from  the  enemy. 
In  C.  the  men  are  not  generally  under  canvas,  as 
described  in  Camp. 

In  India,  C.  are  permanent  places,  regular  military 
towns,  distinct  and  at  some  little  distances  from  the 
principal  cities.  If  on  a  large  scale,  such  a  canton- 
ment contains  barracks  for  European  cavalry,  in- 
fantry, and  artillery ;  rows  of  bungalows  or  houses, 
«ach  enclosed  in  a  garden,  for  the  officers ;  rows  of 
huts  for  the  native  soldiery ;  magazines  and  parade- 
grounds  ;  public  offices  and  buildings  of  various 
kiqds ;  and  a  bazaar  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
native  troops.  During  the  revolt  in  1857 — 1858, 
/most  of  the  outbreaks  began  ia  the  cantonments.- 
It  was  in  the  cantonment  outside  Cawnpore  that 
Nena  Sahib  commenced  his  treachery.  < 

CANT0NN:EB,  in  Heraldry.  When  a  cross  is 
,  placed  between  four  other  •  objects,  e.  g.,  scallop 
shells,  it  is  said  to  be  cantonnge. 

CA'NTON'S  PHO'SPHORUS,  or  PYKO'PH- 
OE.US,  is  obtained  by  heating  in  a  close  vessel 
3  parts  oyster-sheDs  and  1  part  subliined  sulphur, 
when  the  sulphuret  of  calcium  (OaS)  is  formed, 
which  takes  fire  when  expoSed  to  or  thrown  iato 
the  air.  '  ' 

CA'WTOK.    See  Peecentor. 

CANTTJ,  Cesake,  one  of  the  best  of  modern 
ItaHan  authors,  was  born  September  5,  1805,  at 
Brescia,  in  Northern  Italy,  and  was  educated  at 
Sondrio,  where  he  was  appoiated  professor  of  belles- 
lettres.  Having  been  imprisoned  for  the  offence 
of  expressiag  liberal  tendencies  in  a  historical 
work  on  Lombardy,  C.  spent  his  leisure  hours  in 
describing .  the  sorrows  of  a  prisoner  ia  the  form  of 


a  historical  romance,  Margherita  Pusterla  (Florence, 
1845).  C.  has  also  written  several  religious  hymns- 
and  songs,  which  have  become  popular;  but  his 
great  work — the  greatest  Italian  flistorical  work  of 
file  present  century — is  the  Storia  Universale  (35 
vols.,  Turin,  1837—1842).  It  is  reckoned  by  the 
Italians  among  their  classical  works. 

OANTtJ'BIO,  or  CANTU',  a  town  of  Northern 
Italy,  5  miles  south-east  of  Como.  It  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  rich  district,  has  a  church  with  an 
elegant  tower,  which  served  as  a  beacon  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  manufactures  of  iron- wares.  Pop. 
5500. 

CANXJN,  a  Turkish  musical  instrument,  strung 
with  gut-strings ;  is  played  on  by  the  fingers,  on 
which  are  thimbles  of  tortoise-shell,  poioted  with 
pieces  of  cocoa-nut,  forming  plectra  for  striking  the 
strings  with.  The  C.  is  a  favourite  instrument  with 
the  ladies  in  seraiglios,  many  of  whom  produce  very 
.pleasant  music  and  harmony  on  it. 

CANUTE,  king  of  England,  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Danes  in  England  on  the  death  of  his 
fathei:,  Swein  or  Sweyn,  and  was  by  them  proclaimed 
king  of  England.  On  the  death  of  Ethelred,  he 
shared  the  sovereignty  with  Edmund  Ironside,  who 
I'uled  over  the  south,  while  C.  was  monarch  over  the 
north  of  England.  The  sudden  decease  or  assassina- 
tion of  Edmund  made  C.  sole  ruler'  in  1017,  and  he 
continued  to  reign  uutU  his  death,  in  1035  or  1036. 
His  rule  was  marked  at  first  by  cruelty,  but  when 
aU  who  were  likely  to  interfere  with  his  power  had 
been  disposed  of,  he  exhibited  great  mildness  and 
justice,  combined  with  talent  and  judgment.  The 
Anglo-Saxons,  whose  complete  subjugation  he  had 
effected,  did  not  feel  their  chains  :  they  had  expe- 
rienced no  such  good  government  since  the  time  of 
Alfred  and  Athelstane.  He  was  easily  accessible  to 
all  his  subjects ;  and  won  the  hearts  of  the  people 
by  his  love  f6r  old  ballads  and  songs,  and  his 
liberal  patronage  of  minstrels -and  of  gleemeu.  He 
also  wrote  verses  himself,  and  one  ballad — aU  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  one  verse,  has  been 
lost — long  continued  popular  among  the  peasantry. 
In  his  latter  years  he  became  very  religious,  made  a 
pUgrima-ge  to  Rome,  and  built  monastic  establish- 
ments. , 

CA'NVAS,  regarded  from  an  artist's  point  of 
vieTy,  is  the  principal  material  upon  which  oil- 
paintings  are  made.  Two  lands  are  prepared  for 
this  purpose,  of  which  the  best  is  called  ticking. 
Before  it  is  put  into  the  artist's  hands,  it  is  usually 
primed,  or  grounded  (see  Grounds)  of  a  neutral  gray, 
or  other  tint,  as  he  may  direct.  Certain  sizes  of  C. 
being  in  greater  request  than  others,  are  kept  ready 
stretched  on  -frames.    Those  used  for  portraits  ara 
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known  by  the  names  of  hit-cat,  which  measures  28 
or  29  inches  by  36  ;  three-quarters,  25  by  30  inches  ; 
half-length,  40  by  50  ;  Bishop's  half-lrngth,  44  or  45 
by  66  ;  Bishop's  whole  length,  58  by  94. 

CANVAS,  Ship's.    See  Sail,  Sailcloth. 

CANZO'N]^  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  prized  forms  of  the  Italian  lyric.  The  word 
is  borrowed  from  the  Provengals,  whose  cansCs  or 
chansds,  however,  were  not  restricted  to  any  precise 
form,  but  were  simply  verses  intended  to  be  sung. 
The  ItaJian  writers  first  attempted  to  regulate  the 
wayward  and  arbitrary  character  of  the  TProven9al 
cansds ;  Dante,  and  subsequently  Petrarch,  being 
especially  successful.  The  Canzone  Petrarch^sca 
or  Toscana  was  any  considerable  lyrical  poem, 
composed  of  stanzas  exactly  corresponding  to  one 
another  in  number  of  lines,  measure,  and  position 
of  rhymes,  and  which  customarily  closed  with  a 
short  stanza.  About  the  end  of  the  16th  c,  the 
ItaJian  writers  began  to  deviate  from  the  strict 
fonn  of  the  Petrarchian  canzone.  Torquato  Tasso 
and  Chiabrera  are  the  most  notable  names  in  the 
new  movement.  The  most  of  the  canzones  of  the 
latter — called  by  their  author  canzonette — are 
written  in  shqrt  lines  and  stanzas,  the  position  of 
the  rhymes  being  also  completely  arbitrary. 

CAOU'TCHOUC,  GUM  ELASTIC,  or  INDIA 
RUBBER,'  a  substance  which,  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  properties,  is  extensively  used'  in  the  arts, 
and  of  which  the  use  is  continually  and  rapidly 
increasing.  It  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  wonder- 
ful chemistry  of  nature,  beiug  found  in  the  milky 
juices  of  plants,  and  most  abundantly  in  the  natural 
orders  Moracece,  Artocarpacece,  Ewphorhiacece,  Apoay- 
nacea,  Asdepiadacece,  and  jPapayacece.  It  exists 
iu  the  milky  juice  of  plants  growing  in  temperate 
climates ;  but  it  is  only  in  tropical  and  subtropical 
countries  that  it  occurs  so  abundantly  as  to  be  of 
economical  importance.  Its  uses  to  the  plants  in 
which  it  is  elaborated  h.?,ve  not  been  ascertained ; 
and  the  conjectures  of  theorists  on  this  subject  are 
not  supported  by  arguments  sufficient  to  give  them 
mudh  probabihty.  In  the  mUky  juice,  the  C.  is 
diffused  in  the  form  of  minute  globides,  and  not, 
strictly  speaking,  in  solution ;  and  when  the  juice 
is  extracted  from  the  plant,  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  short  time,  these  globules  separate  from  the 
watery  part  of  it,  and  form  a  sort  of  cream  on  the 
top,  br,  in  close  vessels,  appear  throughout  it  as  a 
flsuiy  coagulum.  The  first  specimens  of  C.  seen  in 
Europe  were  brought  from  the  East  Indies ;  but 
its  nature  and  properties  were  first  examined  with 
care  by  M.  de  la  Condamine,  whose  attention  was 
attracted  to  it  in  South  America,  and  who  pub- 
lished a  memoir  on  the  subject  in  1735.  It  was  at 
first  known  by  the  name  of  Mastic  Gum,  but  it 
received  that  of  India  Rubber  from  the  discovery  of 
its  use  for  rubbing  out  black-lead  pencil  marks,  for 
which  purpose  it  began  to  be  imported  into  Britain 
in  small  quantities  about  the  end  of  last  century, 
being  much  valued  by  artists,  and  sold  at  a  high 
price.  Even  before  this  time,  its  employment  for  the 
manufacture  of  flexible  tubes  for  the  use  of  surgeons 
and  chemists  had  been  successfully  attempted; 
but  the  expensive  character  of  the  solvents  then 
known  for  it,  prevented  its  general  application  to 
any  purpose  in  the  arts.  It  was  not  till  1820  that 
its  employment  began  to  extend  beyond  the  rub- 
bing out  of  pencil  marks,  although  in  the  meantime 
the  quantity  imported  had  increased  so  that  the 
price  was  diminished,  and  it  was  common  enough 
in  the  hands  even  of  school-boys.  Its  application  to 
the  manufacture  of  water-proof  cloth  first  gave  it  com- 
mercial importance.  About  the  same  time,  a  method 
was  discovered  of  fabricating  articles  of  various 
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kinds  by  casting  Q.  in  moulds.  Its  elasticity  and 
flexibihty,  its  insolubility  in  water,  and,  its  great 
impenetrability  to  gases  and  fluids  in  general,  have 
now  been  found  to  adapt  it  to  a  great  variety  of  uses. 
In  one  form  or  another,  it  is  spread  in  thin  layers, 
to  make  water-proof  cloth ;  it  is  drawn  into  threads 
to  give  elasticity  to  articles  of  dress  ;  pipes  for  con- 
veying gas  are  made  of  it,  pipes  for  fire-engines, 
cylinders  for  the  use  of  printers  and  calico-printers, 
cushions  for  biUiard-tables,  buffers  for  railway 
carriages,  rings  to  be  placed  around  the  stoppers  of 
bottles  to  render  them  air-tight,  a  varnish  useful 
for  many  purposes,  and  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
other  articles.  It  is  aJso  emH)loyed  in  combination 
with  sulphiu-  to  form  Vulcanised  India  Rubber, 
the  uses  of  which  are  fully  as  munerous  and  as  great 
as  those  of  0.  itself. 

The  C.  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  the  East 
Indies  and  from  South  America.  That  of  the  East 
Indies  is  in  great  part  the  produce  of  Ficus  elastica, 
a  species  of  fig  (natural  order  Moracece),  often  called 
the  India-rubber  tree,  which  grows  in  great  abimd- 
ance  on  rocky  dechvities  in  the  forests  of  Sylhet, 
and  is  now  perhaps  one  of  the  most  common  orna- 
ments of  British  hothouses.  In  its  native  country, 
it  becomes  a  tree  of  great  size ;  and  its  large,  oval, 
thick,  glossy  leaves  make  it  an  object  of  great 
beauty.  Its  fruit  is  small  and  uneatable.  It  grows 
with  very  great  rapidity.  The  mUky  juice  is 
extracted  by  making  incisions  through  the  bark 
down  t£>  the  wood,  completely  round  the  trunk  or 
branch,  and  at  distances  of  about  a  foot  from  each 
other.  The  juice  is  acrid  and  tenacious.  Fifty 
ounces  of  the  juice  yield  fully  fifteen  ounces  of  C. — 
Other  species  of  fig  also  yield  C,  particularly  the 
sacred  fig  or  Peepul  {F.  religiosa)  of  India. — The  C. 
of  South  America  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the 
SipJionia  elastiea  (also  known  as  Hevea  C),  a  tree  of 
the  natural  order  Eupliorlnacecs.  This  tree  is  common 
in  the  forests  of  Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  has  been 
introduced  into  the  West  Indies.  It  has  a  trunk 
50 — 60  feet  high,  scaly,  very  straight,  and  branched 
only  at  the  summit.  The  milky  juice  is  obtained 
by  incisions  through  the  bark  ;  and  the  natives  of 
South  America  make  clay-moulds,  often  pear-shaped 
or  like  small  bottles,  which  they  smear  with  the 
juice,  and  then  dry  in  smoke,  so  as  to  impart  to  the 
C.  a  black  colour.  Successive  layers  of  juice  are 
appUed  and  dried,  imtil  a  sufficient  thickness  is 
attained.  The  C.  which  is  obtained  from  the  East 
Indies  is  generally  in  junks  and  balls,  and  is  light  in 
colour,  owing  to  its  being  dried  by  the  sun  instead 
of  over  a  fire,  as  in  South  America.  AVhen  the 
layers  are  sufficiently  united,  the  clay  or  other 
mould  is  broken,  and  the  lotUe  or  loll  India  rubber 
is  fit  for  immediate  use,  and  is  preferred  in  this 
state  for  some  purposes ;  but  the  layers  are  often 
imperfectly  united,  and  impurities  are  found  to  have 
been  fraudulently  introduced  between  them,  in  order 
to  increase  the  weight. — Among  the  other  trees 
yielding  C.  are  CoUophora  utilis  and  Cameraria 
iaUfolia,  in  South  America;  Valiea  gummifera,  in 
Madagascar;  and  Urceola  elastica  and  Willuglibeia 
edulis,  in  the  East  Indies — all  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Apocynacem.  Urceola  elastica  yields 
it  in  great  abundance,  and  of  the  finest  quality.  It 
grows  in  the  island  of  Sumatra.  An  attempt  has 
recently  been  made  to  impoi-t  the  juice  of  the  tree 
and  subject  it  to  the  drying  process  in  this  country, 
but  little  has  as  yet  been  imported  into  Britain. 
The  characters  of  iie  juice  are,  that  it  possesses  the 
consistence  of  cream,  has  a  yellow  colour,  is  miscible 
with  water,  but  not  with  naphtha  or  other  of  the 
solvents  of  ordinary  C,  and  has  the  specific  gravity 
of  1012 — ordinaty  C.  being  925.  The  juice  contains 
31'70  per  cent,  of  caoutchouc.     When  heated,  it 
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coagulates  (as  the  glaire  of  egg  does),  owing  to  tlie 
presence  of  albumen,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
dries  up,  and  leaves  a  film  of  caoutchouc.  In  the 
preparation  of  pure  C,  the  natural  juice  is  mixed 
with  five  or  six  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  then 
either  heated  or  mixed  with  common  salt  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  when  the  pure  C.  separates  as  a 
white  opaque  substance,  which  becomes  transparent 
when  dry.  The  chemical  composition  of  pure  C.  is 
regarded  as  CsH, ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  compound 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  alone. 

Commercial  0.  is  a  tough  fibrous  substance, 
possessing  elastic  properties  m  the  highest  degree. 
Reduced  to  the  temperature  of  freezing  water  (32° 
F.),  it  hardens,  and  in  greater  part,  if  not  entirely, 
loses  its  elasticity,  but  does  not  become  brittle. 
When  heated,  as  by  placing  in  boUing  water,  it 
softens,  and  becomes  very  much  more  elastic  than 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  though  it  does  not  in 
any  degree  dissolve  in  the  water.  If  suddenly 
stretched  to  seven  or  eight  times  its  original 
length,  it  becomes  warm ;  and  if  kept  in  this  out- 
stretched form  for  several  weeks,  it  appears  to  lose, 
in  great  part,  its  elastic  properties,  and  in  this 
condition  is  readily  cut  into  those  thin  threads 
which  are  used  in  the  elastic  put  in  gloves,  bonnets, 
&c.,  and  the  elasticity  of  which  is  readily  renewed 
by  the  application  of  gentle  heat.  Commercial 
C.  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  is  not  acted 
upon  by  alkahes  or  acids,  except  when  the  latter 
are  concentrated,  and  heat  is  apphed ;  ,  but  is 
soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  bisulphuret  of  carbon, 
naphtha,  ci-ude  petroleum,  benzol,  and  the  essential 
oils  of  turpentine,  lavender,  and  sassafras.  Many 
other  essential  and  fixed  oils,  when  heated  with 
C,  cause  it  to  soften,  and  produce  thick  glutinous 
compounds,  especially  linseed  oU,  which,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  If  lb.  of  the  oil  to  4  oz.  C.  in  thin  strips 
or  films,  yields  a  solution  which,  when  strained,  is 
of  great  use  in  rendering  shoes,  cloth,  &o.,  water- 
proof. When  heated  to  248°  P.,  C.  fuses;  and  at 
600°  it  is  volatilised,  at  the  same  time  undergoing 
decomposition,  and  yields  ahq aid  called  GamiidtmuAne 
or  Gaoutchisine,  with  the  specific  gravity  680,  and 
possessing  great  solvent  powers  over  C.  and 
other  substances.  Caoutchoucine  is  necessarily  very 
expensive,  and  hence  its  use  is  limited ;  but  cordage 
steeped  in  it  and  dried  acquires  great  supple  and 
tenacious  properties,  and  cloth  saturated  with  it, 
and  dried  by  ejtposvire  to  the  air,  becomes  water- 
tight. 

In  the  employment  of  C.  as  a  branch  of  manu- 
facture, the  first  operation  is  the  purification  of 
the  crude  material  as  it  comes  from  abroad.  The 
crude  material  is  cut  into  minute  shreds,  and 
washed  by  powerfid  machinery,  immersed  in  water, 
which  releases  the  solid  impurities,  and  the  pure 
C.  being  removed,  is  placed  on  iron  trays,  and 
dried  in  a  room  heated  by  steam.  The  material 
then  undergoes  a  process  of  kneading  under  very 
heavy  rollers,  which  causes  the  adhesion  of  the  vari- 
ous pieces  of  C.  to  each  other;  and  ultimately  yields 
a  mass  or  block  of  C.  in  which  the  condensation  is 
so  perfect  that  all  air-holes,  and  other  cells  and 
interstices,  disappear.  The  block  of  C.  is  then  cut 
under  water  by  powerful  knives  or  shears  into 
sheets,  from  which  the  pieces  sold  by  stationers  may 
be  shaped  out,  or  from  which  C.  bands  or  thread 
may  be  obtained.  In  the  manufacture  of  square 
threads,  mere  cutting  is  had  recourse  to ;  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  operation  may  be  understood  when 
it  is  stated  that  one  pound  of  C.  will  yield  32,000 
yards  of  thread.  The  round  thread  elastic  is  pre- 
pared from  0.  which  has  been  treated  with  about 
double  its  weight  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  containing 
about  5  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  which  yields  a  soft 
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material  resembling  in  consistence  bread-dough  or 
putty ;  and  this  bemg  squeezed  through  a  series  of 
small  holes,  is  obtained  in  minute  round  threads, 
which  are  first  received  on  an  endless  piece  of 
velvet,  and  ultimately  on  an  endless  web  of  common 
cloth  500  to  600  yards  long,  during  the  transit  of 
the  threads  across  which,  the  solvent  or  bisulphide 
of  carbon  evaporates,  and  leaves  the  caoutchouc. 
When  it  is  wished  to  weave  these  threads  into 
cloth,  they  are  wound  upon  bobbins,  taking  care 
to  stretch  the  C.  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to 
deprive  it,  for  the  time  being,  of  its  elasticity ;  and 
after  it  has  been  woven  ioto  the  cloth,  a  hot  iron 
is  passed  over  the  fabric,  and  immediately  the- 
C.  resimies  its  elasticity. 

In  the  manufacture  of  water-proof  clothing,  or 
Machintoshes  (see  Mackquosh),  the  C  is  treated 
with  one  or  other  of  the  solvents  already  men- 
tioned ;  but  that  generally  employed,  from  its 
cheapness,  is  ordinary  spirits  of  turpentine.  An 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  latter  is,  that  the 
odour  of  it  never  altogether  leaves  the  fabric.  The 
employment  of  ether  as  the  solvent,  which  would 
leave  the  fabric  without  offensive  odour,  has  hitherto- 
been  prevented  by  the  expense.  The  solution, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  somewhat  thick  liquid, 
is  laid  on  the  cloth  with  a  wooden  spatula,  after 
which  the  cloth  is  passed  through  rollers,  which 
cause  the  equal  distribution  of  the  C. ;  and  the- 
cloth  being  subsequently  carried  over  rollers,  and 
STispended  in  a  shed  to  dry,  is  again  and  again 
treated  with  the  solution,  tUl  the  coating  of  C.  i& 
sufficiently  thick.  This  process  yields  single  water- 
proof doth ;  but  if  two  pieces  of  cloth  be  similarly 
treated,  and  the  surfaces  with  the  covering  of  C. 
be  laid  face  to  face,  and  the  whole  passed  through 
heavy  rollers,  the  two  coatings  of  C.  adhere 
together,  and  the  compound  fabric  constitutes  dmible 
water-proof  doth.  The  C.  which  is  thus  left  on 
cloth  is  much  softer  than  ordinary  C,  and  is  more 
Hable  to  become  glutinous  and  sticky,  when  shghtly 
heated.  But  experiments  shew  that  if  the  juice,  in. 
its  natural  state,  were  applied  to'  cloth,  the  C.  left 
would  be  of  the  harder  variety.  It  is  found  that 
when  the  juice,  as  it  exudes  from  the  tree,  is  mixed 
with  about  an  ounce  of  liquor  ammonia  to  the  pound 
of  juice,  and  enclosed  in  hermetically  sealed  vessels, 
it  can  be  exported,  and  retains  its  properties  for 
years. 

One  objection  to  the  use  of  water-proof  clothing  " 
is,  that  while  the  rain  is  excluded,  the  escape  of 
the  moisture  from  the  skin  is  prevented.  The 
disagreeable  smeU  usually  adhering  to  the  fabric,  is 
considerably  diminished  by  exposing  it  to  the 
fumes  of  certain  essences,  such  as  chamomile, 
verbena  root,  lavender,  whorl-flowers,  &c. ;  or  to  the 
gases  given  off  during  the  heating  of  sublimed 
sulphur  vrith  ammonia  and  alcohol,  and  subsequent 
airing.  The  latter  process  is  resorted  to  in  the 
deodorising  of  mattresses  and  air-cushions.  Among 
the  more  xmcommon  uses  of  C,  is  its  employment 
in  the  paving  of  the  carriage  entrance-court  at 
Windsor  Castle,  the  Admiralty  courtyard,  and  the 
stables  at  Woolwich.  It  has  likewise  been  used 
for  lobbies,  staircases,  &o. 

Vulcanised  C. — Important  as  the  applications  of 
pure  C.  are,  its  employment  in  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures was  limited,  till  the  introduction  of  the  com- 
pound of  sulphur  and  C,  known  as  Vidcanised  0.,  and 
which  was  first  discovered  by  Goodyear,  in  America, 
who  kept  his  process  a  secret,  tUl  the  same  material 
was  discovered  independently  by  Hancock,  in  Eng- 
land, and  patented  by  him.  The  usual  process  of 
vulcanising  is  to  mix  the  C,  previously  reduced  to 
a  state  of  fine  division  by  grinding,  with  sublimed 
sulphur,  and  submit  the  mi^ure  to  a  heat  of  800°  P., 
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■when  siilpliur  and  C.  unite  to  form  a  sulphide  of 
G.,  which  is  so  far  a  chemical  oompoimd,  that  neither 
the  sulphur  nor  the  0.  can  be  dissolved  out  by  their 
ordinary  solvents.  The  vulcanised  C.  obtained  in 
this  way  is  never  entirely  homogeneous,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  thoroughly  incorporating  the  ingre- 
dients before  heating;  and  hence,  in  the  preparation 
of  the  finer  sorts,  the  C.  is  first  immersed  for  a  few 
minutes  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  containing  ZJ  or  3 
per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  chloride  of  sulphur,  and  then 
heated ;  the  sulphur  thus  becomes  more  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  C,  and  the  product  is  a  fine 
variety  of  mdcanised  caoutchouc.  In  this  manner, 
India-rubber  overshoes  are  manufactured,  as  well  as 
many  other  articles.  A  more  efieotual  combination 
of  the  sulpbur  and  C  is  supposed  to  be  obtained 
by  treating  the  0.  with  kermes  mineral,  or  the 
sulphuret  of  antimony  (SbSj),  and  applying  a 
temperature  of  250°  to  280°  F. 

The  properties  of  viUoanised  C.  are — 1.  It  pos- 
sesses elasticity  at  all  ordinary  temperatures,  even  at 
the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water.  2.  It  is 
not  dissolved  by  turpentine,  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
naphtha,  or  any  other  Known  solvent,  and  is  scarcely 
affected  by  acids  or  alkalies.  3.  It  resists  compres- 
sion in  the  highest  degree.  The  uses  to  which  the 
ordinary  form  of  vulcanised  C.  is  put,  are  almost 
endless.  Elastic  rings  or  bands  for  ktteifs,  flexible 
gas-pipes,  water-pipes  for  brewery  and  other  purposes, 
fire-hose,  life-boats,  ocean  and  river  electric  cables, 
springs  for  doors  and  windows,  buffers  for  railway 
carriages,  open- worked  mats,  and  rugs  for  doors  and 
rooms,  and  washers  for  the  largest  used  engines,  as 
well  as  hats,  braces,  boots,  shoes,  machinery-belts, 
harness,  saddle-girths,  and  noiseless  carriage- wheels, 
aire  a  few  of  the  many  appliances  of  this  substance. 

Modifications  of  vulcanised  C.  are  obtained  by 
mixing  silicate  of  magnesia,  pipe-clay,  ground  porce- 
lain, oxide  of  lead,  and  magnesia,  with  the  sulphur 
and  caoutchouc.  These  substances  all  give  density 
and  compactness  to  the  finished  material.  The 
oxide  of  lead  also  imparts  a  smoothness  of  skin  to 
the  manufactured  article,  which  is  taken  advantage 
of  in  the  preparation  of  goloshes  or  India-rubber 
shoes.  The  magnesia  imparts  hardness,  and  yields 
a  material  so  rigid,  that  it  can  be  manufactured 
into  buttons,  combs,  picture  frames,  knife  handles, 
&c.,  and  be  made  mto  slates  for  schoolsj  and 
veneers  for  furniture,  &c.  Another  kind  of  vidoan- 
ised  C.  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  vegetable  or 
mineral  tar,  or  natural  bitumen,  to  the  sulphur 
and  caoutchouc.  Coal-tar  can  be  used,  and  is  first 
boiled  for  two  or  three  hours  tiU  the  adherent 
water  and  naphtha  are  driven  off,  and  the  whole 
becomes  not  unlike  soft  pitch,  and  this,  when 
allowed  to  cool,  acquires  the  consistence  of  ordi- 
nary caoutchouc.  If  this  substance  be  added  in 
considerable  proportion  to  sulphur  and  C,  and 
heated  to  about  300°,  a  compound  is  obtained  which 
resembles  ordinary  vulcanised  0.  in  properties, 
possessing  great  elasticity,  &o.,  and  which  may 
be  similarly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
numberless  articles.  A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  the 
prepared  tar  to  one  of  C.  is  used  for  rendering  coarse 
fabrics  water-proof,  though,  for  finer  articles,  the 
proportion  of  tar  is  diminidied.  A  mixture  of  tar  and 
0.  with  fully  more  than  their  weight  of  sulphur, 
heated  for  about  six  hours,  at  a  temperature  of 
230°,  and  afterwards  to  300°  and  320°,  yidds  a 
material,  which  can  be  cast  into  moulds,  or  rolled 
into  sheets,  and  which,  when  cold,  admits  of  the 
finest  polish,  and  is  so  hard  and  black,  that  it  rivals 
the  expensive  substance,  jet,  in  appearance  and  other 
properties,  and  can  be  similarly  cut  and  fashioned 
into  the  most  elaborately  carved  bracelets,  shawl- 
pins,  thimbles,  hair-combs  of  all  shapes,  cork-screws, 


pencil-cases,  and  other  ornamental  and  useful  articles. 
At  the  present  time  (1860),  these  articles  are  rare ; 
but  there  is  little  doubt— from  their  resemblance  to 
jet  in  lightness,  colour,  and  high  polish,  and  their 
elasticity,  which  prevents  them  from  being  broken 
when  allowed  to  fall — that  such  things  wfll  very 
shortly  command  public  attention  and  approbation. 
Several  other  modes  of  employing  C.  require  to  be 
mentioned.  Heated  with  sulphur  and  finely  divided 
sand,  and  made  into  small  cakes,  it  is  now  sold  in 
shops  as  an  ink-eraser.  When  one  pound  of  C.  in 
shavings  or  fragments  is  mixed  with  four  gallons  of 
coal-tar  naphtha,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  ten  or 
twelve  days,  a  liquid  of  the  consistence  of  cream 
is  obtained,  which,  treated  with  twice  its  weight  of 
shell-lac,  and  heated,  yields  a  thickish  substance, 
capable  of  being  obtained  in  slabs  when  spread  out. 
If  this  mixture  be  heated  in  an  iron  vessel  to  248°  F., 
and  brushed  over  the  surface  of  two  pieces  of 
wood,  it  causes,  them  to  adhere  so  firmly,  that, 
when  fractured,  the  wood  gives  way  at  other  parts 
rather  than  those  which  are  cemented  together. 
The  consumption  of  C.  is  rapidly  increasing  from 
year  to  year.  In  1830,  only  446  cwts.  of  the  crude 
material  was  imported  into  Britain;  in  1853,  the 
quantity  had  risen  to  19,607  cwts. ;  and  in  1857,  it 
was  22,000  cwts. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  uses  to  which  C. 
is  already  applied,  it  is  believed  by  every  one  at  all 
connected  with  the  manufacture,  that  it  is  as  yet 
only  in  its  infarucy;  and  that  singly,  or  coupled  with 
gutta-percha,  and  other  substances,  new  fields  of 
application  for  it  wiU  shortly  be  opened  up. 

CAP,  in  Ship-bmlding,  is  a  strong,  thick  block  of 
wood  fixed  near  the  top  of  each  mast ;  it  has  a  hole 
to  receive  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  mast,  and 
another  to  receive  the  lower  end  of  the  topmast, 
with  eyebolts  to  aid  in  hoisting  the  topmast.  There 
is  also  a  C.  of  smaller  size  at  the  point  of  junction 
between  the  topmast  and  the  top-gallaut-mast. 
When  made  of  iron,  the  C.is  called  a  crance. 

CAP.    See  Pbeoussion'  Cap. 

CAP  OP  MAI'NTENAN-CE,  or  DIGNITY,  is 
a  cap  worn  by  noble  and  royal  personages  on 
certain  state  occasions.  Such  a  cap  was  sent  by 
Pope  Julius  II.  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  for  writing 
his  book  against  Martin  Luther. 

CAPX'CITY,  Legal,  is  such  a  condition  of 
individuals,  in  regard  to  their  natural  qualities 
and  actual  position  under  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  as  fits  them  for  the  apphoation  of  the 
laws  civil  and  criminal.  Generally  speaking,  all 
persons  have  this  legal  capacity  excepting  cdiens, 
persons  attaiiAed,  convicts,  insane  persons,  and  to 
some  extent  also  infants,  femimes  coverts  or  married 
women,  and  persons  under  duress;  see  these  heads. 
See  also  Conveyance,  Contract,  PT.ATTOttf, 
PintsTJEE,  Defendant,  Suit. 

CAP-A-PIE'  (Fr.  head  to  foot),  in  the  military 
language  of  the  middle  ages,  was  applied  to  a 
knight  or  soldier  armed  at  all  poiats,  or  fro%i 
head  to  foot,  with  armour  for  defence  and  weapons 
for  attack. 

OAPA'EISONED,  in  Heraldry.  A  war-horse 
completely  furnished  for  the  field  is  said  to  be 
caparisoned. 

CAPE,  in  Geography,  the  extremity  of  a  portion 
of  land  projecting  into  the  sea  beyond  the  general 
line  of  the  shore.  On  a  low  sandy  coast,  a  cape 
generally  forms  an  obtuse  angle,  being  merely  a, 
change  in  the  trending  of  the  land.  On  rocky 
shores,  capes  usually  form  acute  angles,  and  are 
here  sometimes  called  points  or  promontories. 
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CAPE  BRE'TON,  a  rocky  island  of  irregular 
form  in  Britisli  North  America,  stretching  ui  N.  lat. 
between  45°  and  47°,  and  in  W.  long,  between  60° 
and  61°  30'.  It  is  separated  from  the  peninsula  of 
Nova  Scotia  by  Chebuoto  or  Chedabuoto  Bay  and 
the  Gut  of  Canso,  contains  3120  square  nules,  and 
has  a  population  of  35,000.  Its  principal  exports 
are  pine,  oak,  birch,  maple,  fish,  and  coal.  Though 
the  island  produces  maize  and  other  grains,  yet 
it  depends  for  its  bread-stuffs  chiefly  on  the  United 
States.  C.  B.,  originally  a  French  possession,  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1745;  but  being  subse- 
quently restored  to  France,  it  was  again  captured  in 
1758,  and  ceded  in  1763.  After  having  been  for  a 
time  a  distkict  colony,  it  now  forms  part  of  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  towns  are  Sydney, 
Ariohat,  and  Port  Hood,  the  once  famous  Louis- 
bourg,  stripped  of  its  fortifications,  having  become 
merely  a  village. 

CAPE  COAST  CASTLE,  the  chief  settlement 
of  Great  Britain  in  North  or  Upper  Guinea,  lat. 
5°  5'  N.,  and  long.  1°  13'  W.  The  place,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  defended  by  a  fort,  or  rather  by 
three  forts.  It  has  a  population  of  10,000.  During 
1858,  the  external  trade  of  the  entire  Gold  Coast, 
C  C.  C.  being  the  capital,  was  as  follows :  imports, 
£118,270  ;  exports,  £124,394 :  total,  £242,664. 
Under  the  latter  head,  the  principal  articles  were 
pahn-oU,  gold-dust,  tortoise-shell,  and  maize. 

CAPE  COD,  properly  a  narrow  peninsula  of 
Massachusetts,  which,  with  a  length  of  65  miles, 
forms  the  south-east  boundary  of  the  great  bay  of 
that  state.  The  northern  extremity,  marked  by  a 
revolving  light  155  feet  high  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  is  in  lat.  42°  3'  40"  N.,  and  long.  70°  14'  48"  "W. 

CAPE  HA'TTERAS,  a  dangerously  low  poiut  of 
North  Carolina,  United  States,  in  lat.  35°  14'  N.,  and 
long.  75°  30'  W.  It  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  insular  banks  of  the  same  name,  projecting 
virtually  into  the  Florida  Stream,  and  markiig  the 
spot  where  the  coast-line  abruptly  turns  from  the 
direction  of  north-east  to  that  of  due  north. 

CAPEHA'YTIEN  (formerly  caUed  Gape 
J'ranfais  and  Oape  Henri),  a  seaport  town,  of  the 
island  of  Hayti,  on  its  north  coast,  in  lat.  19°  40'  N., 
long.  72°  54'  W.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
small  bay,  partly  encircled  by  hifls,  has  wide  and 
well-paved  streets,  and  some  handsome  squares.  A 
great  portion  of  it,  however,  is  ui  ruins,  the  effects 
of  the  revolutionary  wars  at  the  end  of  last  century. 
Safe  anchorage  is  found  within  the  harbour,  which, 
however,  is  rather  difficult  of  access.  C.  H.  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  United  States. 
Popidation  stated  at  from  12,000  to  16,000. 

CAPE  HORN,  or  HOORN,  the  most  southerly 
point  of  America,  terminating  an  island  of  its  own 
name,  in  the  archipelago  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  It  is 
in  lat.  55°  58'  40"  S.,  and  long.  67°  16'  W.,  having  a 
perennially  antarctic  climate,  and  being  in  itself 
merely  a  detached  link,  bare  and  rugged,  of  the 
jchain  of  the  Andes.  It  was  discovered  by  Schouten, 
a  native  of  Hoorn  in  Holland,  about  90  years  later 
than  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  since  then  the 
course  of  navigation  has  been  round  the  cape  instead 
of  through  the  strait. 

CAPE  LA  HAGUE,  a  promontory  of  France, 
forming  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Cotentin,  in  the  department  of  Ma^iche.  It  juts 
out  into  the  English  Channel,  opposite  the  island  of 
Aldemey,  and  about  16  miles  north-north-west  of 
Cherbourg,  and  50  miles  south  of  St  Alban's  Head, 
in  Dorsetshire. 

CAPE  LA  HOGUE,  often  confounded  with  Cape 
la  Hague,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  same 
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peninsula.      Here  the  united  English  and  Dutch 
fleets  defeated  the  French  in  1692. 

CAPE  OP  GOOD  HOPE,  popularly  regarded 
as  the  most  southerly  promontory  of  Africa,  though 
it  is  half  a  degree  to  the  north  of  Cape  Agulhas. 
The  latter  is  merely  a  projection  on  a  coast-hne, 
which  diverges  inconsiderably  from  a  parallel ; 
but  the  former  is  really  the  turning-point  from 
south  to  east  on  the  voyage  from  Europe  to 
India.  This  celebrated  promontory  is  in  lat.  34° 
22'  S.,  and. long.  18°  29'  B.,  being  the  termination 
of  Table  Mountain,  which,  as  it  recedes  towards 
the  bay  of  its  own  name,  rises  from  the  height 
of  1000  feet  above  the  sea  to  that  of  3582.  The 
Cape  (for  so  it  is  called  by  way  of  eminence)  was 
discovered  and  doubled  by  Diaz,  a  Portuguese  navi- 
gator, as  early  as  1486 — six  years  before  Columbus, 
in  aiming  at  the  same  goal  by  a  different  route, 
led  the  way  to  America.  But  it  was  only  in  1497 
that  Vasco  de  Gama  realised  the  value  of  Diaz's 
discovery,  by  rounding  it  on  his  adventurous 
voyage  from  Lisbon  to  CaHcut.  The  result  was  not 
merely  to  open  a  new  channel  for  the  traffic  of  the 
East,  but  it  was  also  to  transfer  trading  superiority 
from  the  republics  of  Italy  to  the  states  of  Western 
Europe. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  a  colony  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
promontory  above  mentioned.  The  Portuguese, 
possessing  in  Brazil  a  more  central  house  of  call 
in  the  du-ection  of  India,  were  comparatively  inde- 
pendent of  Table  Bay  as  a  halting-place.  In  like 
manner  the  Dutch,  who  had  supplanted  the  original 
discoverers  at  once  in  India  and  in  Brazil,  miist 
have  felt  something  of  the  same  indifference.  It  was, 
therefore,  only,  in  1652,  when  they  were  on  the  very 
point  of  being  expelled  from  South  America,  that 
they  founded  Cape  Town  (q.  v.),  as  the  first  settle- 
ment of  Europeans  in  South  Africa.  The  Dutch 
contemplated  at  first  but  little  more  than  what 
they  found  among  the  Hottentots,  the  tending  of 
flocks  and  herds,  and  this  would  be  all  the  more 
likely  to  provoke  and  aggravate  animosities  and 
coUisions  between  the  intruding  strangers  and 
the  natives.  Certainly  the  civilisation,  such  as  it 
was,  involved  at  least  an  average  amount  of 
injustice  and  inhumanity,  until,  with  the  aid  of 
illusory  purchase  and  violent  occupation,  it  had, 
before  the  close  of  the  18th  c,  spread,  with  an 
indefinite  boundary  to  the  north,  as  far  to  the  east 
as  the  Great  Fish  River,  comprising  within  its 
extreme  range  a  population  of  about  20,000  whites 
and  an  area  equal  to  that  of  the  British  Isles.  lu/ 
1795,  this  dependency  of  Holland,  threatened  with 
the  revolutionary  tide  which  had  ah-eady  over- 
whelmed Holland  itself,  was  seized  by  a  British 
force  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Restored, 
in  1802,  to  the  Dutch  imder  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
the  Cape  Colony  was  once  more  captured,  and  that 
finally  and  permanently,  by  the  English  in  1806. 
The  new  masters  of  the  country,  inheriting,  in  this 
respect,  from  their  predecessors  a  ready-made  feud, 
fronted  on  the  east  the  Kafirs,  a  warUke  and 
proud  race,  which,  with  the  exception  of  pastoral 
pursuits,  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  Hotten- 
tots. The  almost  inevitable  results  followed — a 
normal  state  of  insecurity  and  strife  on  the  border, 
diversified  by  at  least  three  actual  wars.  After 
twice  advancing  to  the  Kei,  the  colony,  as  a  whole, 
has  receded  to  the  Keiskamma,  retaining,  however, 
the  port  of  East  London;  while  the  rest  of  the 
intermediate  region  has  been  placed,  as  British 
Kaffraria,  under  the  military  authorities  of  the 
empire.  From  the  source  of  the  Keiskamma,  the 
eastern  limit  runs  onward,   as    against   Kaffraria 
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Proper,  to  the  Orange,  which  thence  down  to  the 
Atlantic  foims  the  northern  line — the  western  and 
southern  confines  being  washed  by  the  two  adjacent 
oceans. 

But,  during  brief  periods,  the  country  extended 
further,  embracing,  from  1842  to  1847,  Port  Natal 
(see  Natal)  beyond  Kafiraria,  and,  from  1848  to 
1854,  what  is  now  the  Free  State  (q.  v.)  between  the 
Orange  and  its  main  affluent  the  Vaal.  Across  the 
last-mentioned  stream,  too,  discontented  or  adven- 
turous settlers,  almost  exclusively  of  Dutch  origin, 
have  planted,  under  the  name  of  the  Trans- vaal 
Territory  (q.  v.),  an  apparently  prosperous  republic. 

Without  reckoning  the  outlying  harbour  in  British 
Kafiraria,  the  colony  stretches  in  S.  lat.  from  28°  Iff 
to  34°  51',  and  in  E.  long,  from  16°  20'  to  27°  30'— the 
longest  meridian,  that  of  Cape  Agulhas,  being  about 
450  miles,  and  the  longest  parallel,  pretty  nearly 
that  of  the  mouth  of  the  Keiskamma,  measuring 
about  100  more.  Independently,  therefore,  of  its 
offshoots,  it  cannot  contain  less  than  200,000  square 
miles.  For  purposes,  however,  of  administration,  as 
distinguished  from  legislation,  this  immense  area  is 
divided  into  the  Western  and  Eastern  Provinces — 
the  point  of  separation  on  the  coast  being  about 
midway  between  the  Cape  itself  and  the  Keis- 
kamma. Each  of  the  two  contains  11  divisions. 
These  22,  again,  are  broken  up,  according  to  size, 
into  more  or  fewer  field  cometcies;  while  some 
of  them,  on  the  ground  of  populousness  or  extent, 
constitute  two,  or  perhaps  three,  magisterial  or 
judicial  districts.  Each  province,  moreover,  is  a 
diocese  of  the  Church  of  '  England — Cape  Town 
and  Graham's  Town,  the  respective  capitals,  being 
the  Episcopal  seats.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
community  belong  to  the  Dutch  Presbjrterian  Church. 

The  two  provinces  have,  to  a  certain  extent, 
distinct  administrations — the  western  being  under 
the  govemor-in-chief,  and  the  eastern  under  a 
lieutenant-governor.  The  two  together  are  under 
one  and  the  same  legislature — a  council  of  15 
nominated  members,  and  an  assembly  of  46  elected 
representatives. 

As  vaguely  numbered,  the  population  is  said  to 
be  about  280,000— ^the  whites  being  perhaps  a  little 
more  than  a  third  of  the  .whole.  As  the  country 
from  its  earliest  settlement  in'  1652  to  1795,  and 
again  from  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802  to  1806, 
belonged  to  Holland,  the  white  inhabitants  are  in  a 
considerable  proportion  of  Dutch  descent. .  To  judge 
roughly  from  the  names  of  meinbers  of  assembly, 
the  two  races  are  probably  almost  equal  in  num- 
bers. Two  causes  have  steadily  been  leading  to  this 
result.  While  the  English  element  has,  of  course, 
been  positively  recruited  by  immigration  from 
Europe,  it  has  also  been  relatively  strengthened  by 
that  overland  emigration,  which,  almost  exclusively 
under  Dutch  impulses,  has  poured  swarm  after 
swarm  into  the  Free  State,  the  Trans-Vaal  Terri- 
tory and  the  colony  of  Natal. 

Hydrographioally,  the  country  is,  as  a  whole, 
decidedly  superior  to  most  parts  of  Africa.  The 
sea-board  presents  several  comparatively  safe  and 
commodious  harbours.  Of  these,  however,  two — 
Table  Bay  in  the  Western  Province,  and  Algoa  Bay 
in  the  Eastern — absorb  nearly  the  whole— fully  97 
per  cent. — of  the  foreign  trade.  The  others  are — 
St  Francis  Bay,  in  the  latter  division;  and  in  the 
former,  Pletteuberg  Bay,  Knysua  Inlet,  Mossel 
Bay,  St  Sebastian's  Bay,  and  False  Bay,  on  the 
Indian  Ocean,  with  Saldanha  Bay  and  St  Helena 
Bay  on  the  Atlantic.  All  these,  as  well  as  East 
London  in.  British  Kafiraria,  are  used  chiefly  in  the 
coasting  traf&c.  Even  for  this  purpose,  most  of 
them — perhara  all  of  them  but  Saldanha  Bay,  and  a 
part  of  False  Bay — are  safe  against  only  one  of  the 


prevailing  winds,  the  north-west  and  the  south- 
east. Great  efforts,  however,  are  making  to  improve 
the  harbours  generally;  in  Table  Bay,  a  breakwater 
has  been  commenced.  Hardly  any  of  the  ports  com- 
mand navigable  communications  with  the  interior. 

The  dividing  ridge  runs  parallel  with  the  coast,  at 
a  distance  of  about  100  miles.  The  opposite  faces  of 
this  water-shed  are  as  unlike  to  each  other,  in  kind 
if  not  in  degree,  as  those  of  the  Andes.  While  the 
inner  slope  pours  out  its  tribute  exclusively  towards 
the  Orange,  with  its  course  of  1500  miles,  the  outer 
declivity  sends  down  numberless  streams,  remark- 
able chiefly  for  their  rapidity,  at  once  to  the  sea. 
Of  these  last,  moreover,  the  characteristics  become 
more  and  more  .conspicuous  in  the  north-east,  for 
in  that  direction  the  dividing  ridge  rises  gradually 
from  about  3000  feet,  till,  amid  the  sources  of  the 
Orange,  it  attains  fuUy  thrice  that  height.  The 
streams  of  the  outer  deohvity,  too,  reach  either 
ocean,  not  by  a  regular  descent,  but  by  successive 
leaps,  for  all  round,  to  the  west  and  south  of  the 
dividing  ridge,  there  run  parallel  with  it  two  subor- 
dinate ranges,  each  supporting  its  own  terrace:  On 
these  plateaus,  more  particularly  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  Western  Province,  there  is  found  many 
an  arid  and  irreclaimable  waste,  styled  karoo  in 
the  indigenous  tongue.  In  other  localities,  like- 
wise, throughout  the  colony,  water  appears  to  be 
scarce  at  certain  seasons.  Much  may  be  done,  and 
something  has  been  done,  to  remedy  the  evil,  both 
by  digging  and  by  irrigation.  Such  undertakings 
seem  to  be  invaluable ;  even  the  parched  mud  of 
the  karoos,  when  borne  down  the  Oliphant  by 
inundations,  is  said  to  rival  in  fertility  the  alluvial 
sediment  of  the  Nile. 

The  three  chains  of  mountains  present  serious 
impediments  to  the  opening  of  roads,  being  passable 
only  through  natural  breaks  or  kloofs.  Still  many 
highways,  generally  good  ones,  have  been  laid  out — 
depending  partly  on  toUs  and  partly  on  assessments. 
Some  of  tiiem  penetrate  from  the  south  coast  to  the 
Free  State ;  while,  in  the  direction  of  west  and 
east,  the  principal  thoroughfare  carries  the  mail  in 
12  days  between  the  metropolis  and  Port  Natal — 
soon  to  be  connected  also  by  the  telegraphic  wires. 

The  prevalent  winds — the  south-east  in  summer, 
and  the  north-west  in  winter — mitigate  each  the 
rigour,  whether  heat  or  cold,  of  its  own  season — 
and  in  spite  of  occasionally  sudden  and  great 
changes,  render  the  temperature,  as  a  whole,  per- 
haps the  most  salubrious,  as  well  as  the  most 
delightful,  in  the  world.  The  water-shed,  again, 
with  its  ascending  levels,  crowds,  as  it  were,  into 
one  every  region  in  Europe  from  Sicily  to  Scotland. 
Every  locality,  in  a  measure,  has  its  own  staple 
production.  If  the  Western  Province  yields  nearly 
all  the  wine  that  is  exported,  the  Eastern  greatly 
preponderates  in  wool;  while  the  southern  shore, 
more  especially  at  Plettenberg  Bay  and  Knysna 
Inlet,  excels  in  the  growth  of  timber. 

Perhaps  the  best  summary  view  of  the  resources 
and  capabilities  of  the  country  may  be  gathered 
from  the  list  of  exported  axticles.  These,  when 
aoranged  in  order  of  value,  stand  thus  :  wool,  wine, 
copper-ore,  hides,  goat-skins,  sheep-skins,  horses,, 
flour,  .  aloes,  fish,  fruits,  oats,  bran,  beans  and 
peas,  wheat,  barley,  and  maize.  The  whole  of  the 
exported  articles  exhibit  a  great  increase  in  value 
during  the  last  three  years  of  authentic  returas : 

1865i  1856,  1857. 

£970,839  £1,136,136  £1,988,406 

Within  the  same  period,  the  imported  articles 
were  doubled  in  value — 


1855. 
£1,175,489 


1856. 
£1,404,493 


1867. 
£2,637,192 
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The  colonial  revenue  had  in  the  same  time  aug- 
mented from  £306,027  to  £491,525.  Finally,  in  the 
year  last  mentioned,  the  shipping  was  officially 
reported  as  follows : 


Entered, 
Cleared,    . 

Total, 


1,132 
1,085 


2,217 


382,112 
3S2,890 


CAPE  EIVEB,  properly  Vaunhs,  taking  its 
popular  name  from  the  proximity  of  its  mouth  to 
Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  on  the  east  reach  of  the 
Mosquito  shore  ia  Central  America.  After  a  gener- 
ally north-east  course  of  nearly  300  miles,  it  enters 
the  Caribhean  Sea,  about  lat.  14°  59'  N.,  and 
long.  83°  11'  W.,  being  navigable  for  a  considerable 
distance  upwards. 

CAPE  ST  VINCENT,  a  headland  forming  the 
Bouth-west  extremity  of  Portugal,  in  lat.  37°  2'  N., 
long.  9°  W.,  is  celebrated  on  account  of  two  naval 
battles  in  which  British  ships  were  engaged,  fought 
off  it,  one  in  1693,  the  other  in  1797.  In  the 
former.  Admiral  Eooke,  who  with  some  20  English 
and  Dutch  men-of-war  was  convoying  a  fleet  of 
some  400  merchantmen,  was  attacked  off  this  point 
by  the  French  Admiral  De  Tourville,  and  after 
a  running  fight  lost  several  ships,  and  80  mer- 
chantmen. In  February  1797,  Sir  John  Jervis,  with 
a  fleet  of  15  saU,  gave  battle  to  a  Spanish  fleet  of  27 
sail  of  the  line,  and  defeated  them,  capturing  four 
ships  and  driving  the  rest  into  Cadiz  Bay,  where 
they  were  blockaded. 

CAPE  TOWN,  the  capital  of  Cape  Colony,  takes 
its  name,  like  the  colony,  from  the  grand  turning- 
point  between  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  It 
faces  the  south-west,  or  best  sheltered  side,  of  Table 
Bay,  having  at  its  back  Table  Mountain.  Of  the 
observatory,  the  lat.  and  long,  respectively  are 
33°  56'  S.,  and  18°  28'  7"  E.  The  mean  temperature 
is  58'3°  F.  for  the  winter,  76'6°  for  the  summer, 
and  67"3°  for  the  whole  year.  In  1849,  the  popu- 
lation was  23,749 ;  and  now,  in  1860,  it  cannot  be 
much  less  than  30,000.  The  city,  originally  Dutch, 
abounds  in  straight  lines  and  right  angles,  the 
principal  streets  being  threaded  by  canals.  The 
houses  generally  are  nat-roofed,  with  terraces  in 
front.  The  castle,  a  regular  fortification,  with 
bastions  and  outworks,  occupies  the  extreme  east. 
Of  the  other  public  establishments,  the  most 
important  are  the  exchange,  the  college,  a  literary 
institution,  a  public  libraocy,  a  botanic  garden,  a 
gas  factory,  several  banks,  various  insurance  com- 
panies, and  15  places  of  worship.  There  are  two 
immigration  agencies — a  private  society  for  intro- 
ducing 'juvenue  servants'  from  Holland,  and  a 
pubhc  board,  supported  by  an  amiual  grant  of 
£50,000,  for  giving  free  passages  to  certain  classes 
of  settlers  from  the  United  Kmgdom.  C.  T.  has  a 
municipal  body  of  12  commissioners  and  48  ward- 
masters,  and  it  returns  4  representatives  to  the 
colonial  assembly,  other  constituencies  electing  only 
2  each ;  and  further,  it  has,  since  1847,  been  the  see 
of  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  In  1857,  it 
had  44  registered  vessels,  ranging  from  878  tons 
to  13 — surpassing,  in  this  respect,  all  the  other  ports 
of  the  colony  at  least  sevenJEold.  It  is  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  C.  T.  that  produces  all  the  genmne 
Constantia  wine.  That  wine,  however,  bears  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  other  wines.  The  official 
returns  of  exports  for  1855  stood  as  follows : 
Constantia  wine,  2983  gallons — £891 ;  other  wines, 
613,766  gaUons— £71,081 :  total,  616,749  gaHons— 
£71,972.  C.  T.  forms  a  convenient  place  of  rest  and 
Refreshment  for  vessels  on  the  route  between  Europe 
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and  India.     A  telegraphic  line  from  C.  T.  to  the 
eastern  frontier  is  in  progress. 

CAPE  VEED,  the  most  westerly  headland  in 
Africa,  jutting  out  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between 
the  rivers  Gambia  and  Senegal,  in  lat.  14°  43'  N.,  long. 
17°  34'  W.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 
about  1445,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  a  group  of  gigantic  baobab-trees  which  adoma 
its  summit. 

CAPE  VEED  ISLANDS  (nhas  Verdes),  a 
group  of  islands  belonging  to  Portugal,  lying-in 
lat.  14°  45'— 17°  19'  N.,  and  long.  22°  45^25°  25^., 
and  distant  aboiit  320  miles  west  of  the  cape  from 
which  they  take  their  name.  The  principal  islands 
are  ten — ^viz.,  Santiago,  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant, Fogo,  Brava,  Maio,  Boavista,  San  Nicol&o, 
San  Antonio,  San  Vicente,  San  Luzia,  and  SaL 
There  are  besides  four  islets,  barren  and  uninha- 
bited. The  total  area  is  about  1700  square  miles, 
with  a  population  (1857)  of  85,393.  The  islands  are 
all  very  mountainous,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the 
action  of  submarine  volcanoes.  The  highest  eleva- 
tion is  reached  in  a  volcanic  peak,  9157  feet  above 
the  sea,  on  the  island  of  Fogo,  and  which  is  still 
active.  The  climate  is  unhesuthy  diiring  the  rainy 
season.  Though  water  is  deficient,  vegetation  is 
luxuriant,  yieldmg  African  and  Southern  European 
products.  Sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  indigo 
are  grown,  and  the  trade  in  archil,  monopolised  by 
government,  has  in  some  seasons  yielded  as  much  as 
£24,000.  Several  of  the  European  domestic  animals 
thrive  well.  Turtles  are  abundant  in  the  surround- 
ing seas,  and  whales  also  are  fished  by  British  and 
American  vessels.  Amber  is  found  on  the  coasts, 
and  great  quantities  of  salt  formed  by  solar  eva- 
poration is  obtained  from  the  lagunes  on  the  shores, 
especially  on  the  island  of  Sal.  The  inhabitants, 
who  are  mostly  negroes,  indolent  but  harmless, 
speak  a  corrupted  form  of  Portuguese,  called  Lingua 
Creoula.  The  revenue  for  1857 — 1858  was  estimated 
at  about  £24,000,  and  the  expenditure  for  the  same 
year  at  £31,000.  The  islands  are  under  a  governor- 
general,  exercising  both  civil  and  military  authority. 
The  chief  ports  are  Porto  Praya,  on  the  island  of 
Santiago,  and  Porto  Grande,  the  best  harbour  in 
the  whole  group,  on  the  island  of  San  Vicente.  The 
islands  were  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
c.  by  the  Portuguese,  who  shortly  after  colonised 
them. 

CAPE  WEATH,  a  pyramidal  promontory  of 
unrivalled  wUdness  and  grandeur,  forming  the  north- 
west extremity  of  Scotland  and  of  Sutherland,  and 
running  out  into  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  58°  38'  N., 
and  long.  4°  58'  5"  W.  It  consists  of  gneiss,  with 
beds  of  dark  hornblende  rook,  is  intersected  by 
complex  granite  veins,  ajid  presents  deep  fissures 
and  tall  pinnacles.  From  it  a  reef  of  rocks,  per- 
forated with  arches  and  caverns,  juts  out  into  the 
sea.  Off  the  cape  is  Stag  Eock,  a  pillar  200  feet 
high.  C.  W.  is  600  feet  high,  and  there  is  a  light- 
house near  it,  400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  seen  25 
miles  off.  From  the  Cape  can  be  seen  N.  Eona,  50 
mUes  off;  Hoy  Head,  Orkney;  the  Butt  of  Lewis; 
and  a  grand  panorama  of  mountains  in  Sutherland. 

CAPEFIGUE,  Baiuste  HoNOEfi  Eaymonb,  a 
French  publicist  and  historian,  was  bom,  1802,  at 
Marseille.  He  studied  law  at  Aix,  and  in  1821, 
proceeded  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
his  juridical  course,  but  soon  betook  himself  to 
journalism  and  authorship.  He  held  a  post  in  the 
foreign  office  untU  1848.  This,  however,  did  not 
interfere  with  his  amazing  activity.  Besides 
contributing  extensively  to  many  of  tbe  Parisian 
journals,  he  has  'manufactured'  not  less  than  a 
hundred  volumes  of  history — not,  indeed,  intrinsically 
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Taluable,  but  indicating  ■vfonderful  facility  in  the 
use  of  the  pen.  Hia  •writinea  relate  chiefly  to  events 
and  characters  in  French  niatoiy.  The  beat  is  the 
Hiitoire  de  la  Eestauration  (3d  edit.  1842). 

CA'PELIU'  (Mallotus  OrandanXma),  a  amall 
fish  of  the  family  of  Sahnmddcs,  extremely  abun- 
dant on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  much 
used  as  bait  in  the  ood-flshery.  It  is  also,  in  a 
dried  state,  an  article  of  oommereei  and  is  imported, 
although  not  very  largely,  into  Britain,  where  it 
sometimes  appears  on  the  breakfast  or  supper  table. 
Its  flavour,  which  is  very  agreeable,  suggests  to 
most  persons  the  idea  of  its  belongng  to  the  herring 
rather  than  the  salmon  family.  It  is  nearly  allied 
to  the  smelt,  but  the  teeth  are  smaller  and  more 
numerous.  It  is  the  only  known  species  of  its 
genua. — Shoals  of  capeUns  arrive  periodically  on  the' 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  the  vast  mmibers  changing 
the  very  colour  of  the  sea. 

CAPE'LLA,  a  bright  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
on  the  left  shoulder  of  Auriga.  C.  is  also  called 
Capra  or  the  Slie-goat,  a  name  also  sometimes  given 
to  Oapricom. — ^The  poets  fable  C.  to  be  Amalthea's 
goat,  which  suckled  Jupiter  in  his  infancy. 

CAPELLA.    See  A  Capklla. 

CAPELLA,  MahtUlNUS  Mineus  Felix,  a 
learned  author  belonging  to  the  second  half  of  the 
5th  c,  was  bom  in  Africa,  but  where  is  not  defi- 
nitely ascertained.  Of  his  life  nothing  whatever  is 
known.  The  work  which  has  preserved  his  name  to 
posterity  is  the  Satiricon,  a  kind  of  encyclopaedia, 
highly  esteemed  during  the  middle  ages,  as  a  work 
of  reference.  It  is  written  in  a  medley  of  prose  and 
verse,  and  is  fuU  of  curious  learning,  but  possesaes 
no  literary  value ;  the  style  has  all  the  bombastic 
pomp  of  the  African  school  of  later  Latinista. 
It  cousiata  of  nine  books.  The  firat  two  consist 
of  an  allegory,  The  Nuptials  of  Philology  and 
Mercury,  ■mule  the  remaimng  seven  are  devoted 
to  the  'liberal  arts,'  grammar,  dialectics,  rhetoric, 
geometiy,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  and  music.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Satincon  appeared  in  1499, 
under  the  care  of  Franciacua  Bodianus ;  the  best  in 
1836,  under  the  care  of  U.  F.  Kopp. 

The  book  on  astronomy  is  remarkable  as  con' 
taining  a  hint  of  the  true  theory  of  the  solar 
system.  Mercury  and  Venus  are  there  declared  to 
move  round  the  SM»,  and  not  round  the  earth;  and 
their  relation  to  these  bodies  is  properly  explained. 
,  Now  as  Copernicus  knew  C,  and  quotes  from  him, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  derived  the  first  idea  of 
his  doctrine  from  this  writer. 

OAPEROAI'LZIE,  CAPERCAILLIE,  WOOD 
GROUSE,  or  COCK  OF  THE  WOODS  (Telmo 
UrogaUus),  the  largest  of  the  gallinaceoua  birda  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  apecies  of  Grouae  (q.  v.),  almost 
equal  in  size  to  the  turkey ;  the  male,  which  is  the 
largest,  aometmes  weighmg  fiLEteen  pounds  or  more. 
In  figure  and  appearance,  it  much  reaemblea  the 
black-cock,  but  the  tail  of  the  male  C.  is  rounded, 
and  not  forked,  as  in  that  speeiea;  and  the  male  C. 
has  the  feathers  of  the  head  elongated.  The  general 
colour  of  the  adult  male  is  browniah  black,  mmutely 
freckled  with  grayish  white,  and  with  lighter 
brown;  the  qufflifeathera  dark  brown;  the  tail- 
feathers  nearly  black,  some  of  the  longer  tail- 
■coverta  on  the  sides  of  the  tail  tipped  wii£  white ; 
the  chest  is  of  a  shining  dark  green;  there  is  a 
small  scarlet  patch  of  naked  skin  above  the  eye, 
and  the  bill  is  whitish.  The  general  colour  of  the 
female  and  of  young  males  is  dark  brown,  freckled 
with  yellowish  brown;  the  front  of  the  neck  and  the 
chest  are  yellowish  chestnut;  and  the  feathers  of  the 
under  parts  are  generally  edged  with  white.  The 
C.  has  the  feet  feathered  to  the  toes,  but  the  toes 


are  naked.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  pine-woods;  feeds 
on  berries,  seeda,  worms,  insects,  &c.,  and  on  the 
young  shoots  of  the  pine,  greatly  preferring  the 
Sooton  fir  to  the  spruce;  ocoaaionaUy  also  eating, 
at  least  in  winter,  the  buds  of  the  birch  and  other 
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The  female  makes  her  nest  on  the  ground, 
and  lays  from  six  to  twelve  eggs,  of  a  pale  reddish 
or  yellowish  brown,  spotted  with  other  shades  of 
brown,  and  more  than  two  inches  long.  Like  the 
black-cook,  the  C.  is  polygamous. — ^The  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  the  C.  is  very  extensive  :  it  ia 
found  on  the  pineicovered  mountains  of  all  parts  of 
Europe,  from  Spain  and  Italy  almost  to  the  North 
Cape,  and  is  abundant  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia.  It  was  at  one  time  found  both  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  but  was  completely  extirpated  about 
the  end  of  the  18th  or  beginning  of  the  19th 
century.  Through  the  exertions,  however,  of  theEarl 
of  Fife  and  other  proprietors  of  great  Hi^iland 
estates,  but  particularly  of  the  Marquis  of  Bread- 
albane,  it  has  again  been  restored  to  the  forests  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  C.  is  very  capable 
of  domeatication,  and  breeds  readily,  if  allowed  the 
range  of  a  apace  containing  a  few  pine-trees.  It  is 
much  esteemed  for  the  table.  The  market  of 
Stockholm  is  well  supplied  with  it  in  winter;  and 
since  the  establishment  of  steam  communication, 
it  has  been  regularly  brought  from  Scandinavia  to 
London.  ■ 

CAPB'RNAtJM,  meaning  '  the  field  of  repent^ 
ance,'  or  'city  of  comfort,'  was  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  a  favourite  and  exalted  city,  and  one  of  the 
three  which  he  upbraided  'because  they  repented 
not.'  It  was  situated  on  the  north-western  coast 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  or  Lake  of  Gennesareth.  It  is 
now  a  heap  of  ruins,  extending  more  than  a  nule 
along  the  shore  and  back  towards  the  moimtains,  so 
overgrown  with  grass  and  bushes,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  move  among  them.  C.  is  called  by  the  natives  of 
Syria  Tell-hdn. 

CA'PERS  are  the  pickled  flower-buds  of  the 
caper-bush  (Capparis  spinosa).  They  have  an 
agreeable  pungency  of  taste,  with  a  slight  bitter- 
ness, and  have  long  been  in  very  generd  use  as  a 
condiment  and  ingredient  of  sauces,  along  with 
boiled  mutton  and  other  kinds  of  food.  They 
possess  medicinal  properties,  being  antiscorbutic, 
stimulant,  and  laxative.  They  are  of  a  grayish 
green  colour,  to  improve  which,  however,  cojper  is 
sometimes  used,  as  in  the  case  of  gherkins  and  other 
pickles,  rendering  them  poisonous.  This  can  be 
detected  by  thrusting  a  polished  iron  rod  into  the 
vessel  which  contains  the  C.  j  the  surface  of  the 
rod  Boon  becoming  coated  with  copper,  if  it  is 
present.— The  caper-bush  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
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Europe,  and  other  countries  near  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the 
south  of  France  and  in  Italy,  but  most  of  all  in 
Sicily.  It  succeeds  in  the 
open  air  even  at  Paris, 
but  in  Britain  requires  the 
aid  of  artificial  heat.  It  is 
a  trailing,  rambling  shrub, 
loviag  dry  places,  and 
often  growing  on  rooks 
or  ■walls,  adding  a  fresh 
charm  of  beauty  to  many 
an  ancient  ruin.  It  begins 
to  flower  early  in  summer, 
and  continues  flowering 
till  winter.  The  buds  are 
gathered  every  morning, 
and  are  immediately  put 
into  vinegar  and  salt:  at 
the  end  of  the  season, 
they  are  sorted  according 
to  their  size  and  colour, 
the  greenest  and  least 
expanded  being  the  best, 
and  are  again  put  into 
vinegar,  the  finest  being 
sent  to  the  market  in 
Caper  [Capparis  spinosa).  bottles,  the  coarser  in 
,  small  barrels.  The  fruit, 
which  is  a  small  berry,  is  also  pickled  in  the  south 
of  Italy.  The  flower-buds'  of  the  caper  of  Mount 
Sinai  (Capparis  Sinaica)  are  pickled  like  those  of 
the  common  species ;  the  seeds  are  also  pickled,  and 
are  called  by  a  name  signifying  Mountain  Pepper. 
The  fruit  of  Capparis  aphylia  is  made  into  a  pickle 
in  India.  Species  of  Capparis  are  numerous  in 
India,  the  warm  parts  of  America,  &c.  See  Cap- 
PAKIDEJE. — Various  substitutes  for  C.  are  sometimes 
used,  as  the  flower-buds  of  the  Marsh  Marigold 
{Caltha  palustris),  those  of  the  Indian  Cress  (Tro- 
pcBolitm  majus),  and  those  of  the  Bean  Caper 
(Zygophyllum  Fdbago). 

CA'PETIAN  DY'S'ASTY,  the  third  Frankish 
dynasty,  founded  about  the  close  of  the  10th  c, 
when  Hugo  Capet  ascended  the  throne.  The 
surname  Capet  has  been  derived  from  cappetus, 
'a  monk's  hood,'  because,  though  duke  of  Prance, 
Hugo  was  also  abbot  of  St  Martin  de  Tours.  On 
the  death  of  the  last  Carlovingian  monarch  (Louis  V., 
sumamed  Le  Faineant — i.  e.,  the  Slothful),  Hugo, 
the  most  powerful  of  French  vassals,  seized  the 
throne,  and  by  moderation  and  prudent  concessions 
made  to  the  authorities  of  the  church,  as  well  as 
to  hia  brother-nobles,  who  had  made  themselves 
independent,  contrived  to  retain  the  power  he  had 
seized.  He  was  crowned  at  Noyon,  July  3,  987.  In 
order  to  establish  his  dynasty,  Hugo  caused  his 
eldest  son  Robert  to  be  crowned  as  co-regent,  988. 
Capet  first  made  Paris  the  capital  of  France.  He 
died  in  996 ;  when  his  son  Eobert,  a  well-disposed 
but  feeble  ruler,  ascended  the  throne,  who  died 
1031,  beloved  by  his  domestics,  but  despised  by  his 
neighbours  and  vassals,  forgotten  by  his  people,  and 
permitting  all  power  to  vanish  from  his  hands.  It  was 
during  his  long  lethargic  reign  that  the  towns  and 
cities  of  France  began  to  form  themselves  into 
corporations,  to  act  in  their  own  name,  to  contract 
obligations,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  middle-class 
freedom.  In  many  other  ways,  also,  the  happy 
dissolution  of  royal  power  sowed  the  seeds  of 
national  prosperity.  Robert's  sons  were  Henry,  who 
succeeded  him,  and  Eobert,  ancestor  of  the  older 
House  of  Burgundy. 

Henry  left  two  sons — Philippe  I.,  who  ascended 
the  throne,  and  Hugo,  who  distmguished  himself  in 
the  first  crusade  (1096),  and  died  1102.    Philippe, 
SSI 


under  the  regency  of  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders, 
came  to  the  throne  when  only  eight  years  old,  and 
first  really  began  to  reign  after  tke  death  of  the 
regent  (1066).  He  took  hardly  any  part  in  the 
great  movements  and  events  of  his  times,  but 
supported  Robert,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  his 
rebeUiou  against  his  father.  Consequently,  WiUiam 
commenced  an  expedition  agaiiist  Paris,  and  would 
probably  have  dethroned  Philippe,  but  died  in 
1089.  By  his  dissolute  course  of  life,  Philippe  fell 
under  a  sentence  of  excommunication  issued  by 
Pope  Gregory  VII.  in  1094,  and,  after  doing 
penance,  died  in  1108. 

His  successor,  Louis  VI.,  sumamed  Le  Oros,  had, 
during  Philippe's  lifetime,  been  active  in  the 
support  of  the  crown,  and  now  extended  the  royal 
power .  which  had  been  almost  entirely  confined 
within  the  duchy  of  Paris.  By  bold  and  vigorous 
measures  he  brought  everywhere  his  vassals  into 
real  subjection  to  ms  authority,  liberated  the  towns 
from  baronial  oppression,  partly  abolished  feudal 
bondage,  and  extended  considerably  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  crown.  His  life  was  an  almost  incessant 
contest  with  the  small  and  turbxilent  vassals  who 
had  rioted  in  the  Kcense  afforded  them  by  the 
weakness  of  his  predecessors.  He  died  1137,  leaving 
a  mmierous  family. 

As  his  eldest  son  and  co-regent,  Philippe,  had  died 
during  the  reign  of  Louis,  his  second  son,  Louis 
VII.,  le  Jeune,  now  came  to  the  throne,  and  by  his 
marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  heiress  of  the 
Duke  of  Aquitaine,  gained  a  considerable  accession 
to  the  power  of  the  crown.  He  engaged  in  the 
second  crusade,  and  led  100,000  men  to  the  East  ,- 
but  was  unsuccessful,  and  returned  to  France  after 
an  absence  of  two  years.  In  1152  he  divorced  his 
unfaithful  wife  Eleanor,  who  subsequently  married 
Henry  Plantagenet,  afterwards  Henry  II.  of  England. 
This  marriage  made  Henry  far  more  powerful  than 
the  king  of  France,  and  Louis  would  probably  have 
lost  his  crown  had  not  the  disturbances  in  England 
— ^the  quarrels  with  Becket  and  with  his  own  sons 
— proved  sufficient  to  occupy  Henry's  attention. 
Louis  le  Jeune  died  1180. 

Philippe  Auguste  (q.  v.),  his  son  by  a  third  mar- 
riage, ascended  the  throne  ten  mouths  before  his 
father's  death,  and  proved  himself  the  most  able 
ruler  of  the  Capetian  dynasty.  Against  the  wishes 
of  his  family,  he  married  Isabelle  of  Hainault, 
great-granddaughter  of  the  last  of  the  Carlovin- 
gians,  and  thus  finally  united  the  two  houses.  His 
successor,  Louis  VIII.,  who  died  1226,  was  said  to 
have  been  poisoned  by  the  Coimt  of  Champagne, 
paramour  of  the  queen,  Blanca  of  Castile.  Louis 
VIII.  was  followed  by  his  son  Louis  IX.  (Saint 
Louis,  q.  v.),  who  died  at  Tunis,  1270.  Of  the 
eleven  childreu  of  St  Louis,  the  eldest,  Louis,  died 
aged  16  years,  while  the  youngest,  Robert,  became 
the  founder  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  (see  BoimBON). 
The  second  son,  Philippe  III.,  le  Hardi,  succeeded 
his  father,  and,  by  the  decease  of  two  brothers 
and  two  ■  uncles,  acquired  possession  of  Poitou, 
Auvergne,  and  Toulouse.  His  son  (Philippe  IV.,  le 
Bd)  acquired  by  marriage  Champagne  with  Navarre. 
These  acquisitions,  and  his  attempt  to  secure  for 
his  uncle,  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  throne  of  Naples, 
involved  Philippe  III.  in  contentions  with  Italy  and 
Spain.  He  subjugated  Navarre,  1276,  and  died  of 
the  plague  in  1285.  Philippe  IV.,  le  Bd,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  when  seventeen  years  old.  He 
soon  gave  signs  of  a  despotic  character,  plundered 
the  estates  of  the  church,  defied  papal  authority, 
persecuted  the  order  of  Templars  (q.  v.),  and  removed 
the  residence  of  the  pope  to  Avignon.  The  atrocious 
act  of  burning  the  grand-master,  with  sixty  knights, 
of  the  order  of  Templars,  after  they  had  recaUeo.  all 
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the  confessions  drawn  from  them  hy  torture,  has 
left  an  ineffaceable  blot  on  the  name  of  Philippe  le 
Bel.  He  died  1314,  and  left  three  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

The  eldest  son,  Louis  X.,  le  Hutin,  who  ascended 
the  throne,  displayed  remarkable  weakness  of 
character,  and  dded  1316.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Philippe  v.,  le  Long,  second  son  of  Philippe  le 
Bel,  who  died  without  issue.  By  his  death  (1322) 
the  crown  came  to  Charles  IV.,  le  Bel,  third  son  of 
Philippe  le  Bel,  and  the  last  of  the  direct  line  of 
the  Capetian  kings.  He  died  1328,  leaving  by  his 
third  marriage  a  daughter,  named  Blanche,  who 
married  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  died  (1392) 
leaving  no  issue.  IsabeUe  (daughter  of  Philippe  le 
Bel)  married  Edward  11.  of  England,  and  was  mother 
of  Edward  III.,  who  consequently  took  the  title  of 
king  of  Prance,  which  was  retained  by  the  kings  of 
Endand  until  the  reign  of  George  III. ;  but  PhiEppe 
of  Valois,  cousin  of  the  last  Capetian  king,  and 
grandson  of  Philippe  III.,  le  ffardi,  claimed  the 
crown  of  France  by  virtue  of  the  SaUc  law,  and  so 
founded  the  dynasty  of  Valois  (q.  v.). 

CA'PIAS,  in  the  practice  of  the  English  common 
law,  is  a  writ  directed  against  the  person,  and  so 
called  from  the  commencement  of  the  process  in  the 
old  Latin  form.  It  has  various  applications,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  following  : 

Capias  ad  Respondendum:  is  a  writ  which  a 
plaintiff  is  at  liberty  to  sue  out  upon  affidavit 
against  a  defendant  who,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
is  about  to  quit  England,  and  against  whom  there  is 
a  cause  of  action,  to  the  amount  of  £20  or -upwards, 
whether  as  matter  of  contract  or  of  damage.  Tie 
writ  directs  the  sheriff  to  arrest  the  defendant,  who 
remains  in  custody  on  such  arrest  until  he  shall 
have  either  given  a  bail-bond  with  reasonable 
sureties,  or  made  a  deposit 
of  the  plaintiff's  demand, 
together  with  £10  for  costs. 
Capias  ad  Satisfacien- 
dum, or  Ca.  Sa.  This  is 
one  of  the  writs  by  which 
g  a  plaintiff  can  put  a  judg- 
ment  recovered  by  bim  m 
execution.  The  object  of  it 
is  to  imprison  the  debtor  tiU 
satisfaction  be  made  of  the 
debt  or  damages  and  costs. 
See  on  the  subject  of  Capias 
generally,  Appkehbnd,,  Ar- 
BEST,. Attachment,  Execu- 
tion, and  Bail. 

CAPILLAI'EE,  a  medi- 
cinal  syrup,  used  as  a 
pectoral  in  chronic  catarrhs, 
is  prepared  by  adding  sugar 
and  orange-flower  water  to 
an  infusion  of  the  fern  called 
Maidenhaie  (q.  v.),  or  by 
pouring  boiling  syrup  on  the 
fern. 

CA'PILLARIES.      The 

tubes  which  convey  the 
blood  from  the  left  side 
of  the  heart  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  body  are  termed 
arteries,  while  those  which 
return  it  to  the  right  side  of 

,  «,»  o,f„_.  I  H,      ■     ^^^  heart,  after  it  has  dis- 

s,  tne  artery ;  o,  the  vein :    i  j  -i         •        p       .  .^^ 

c,  the  interVening  capil-  pharged  its  various  functions 

laries.  in  the  body,  are  known  as 

veins.     The  name  of  capil- 

lary  (from  capUla,  a  hair)  is  given  to  the  minute 

vessels  which  form  the  connection  between  the) 
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terminal  branches  of  the  arteries  and  the  com- 
mencements of  the  trunks  of  the  veins.  These 
little  vessels  are  of  various  sizes,  some  admitting 
only  one  blood-corpuscle  at  once,  while  others  are 
large  enough  to  allow  of  the  simultaneous  passage 
of  two,  three,  or  more  corpuscles.  In  the  muscular 
tissue  their  average  diameter  is  0'003  of  a  line ;  they 
are  smallest  in  the  brain,  and  largest  in  bone. 
Their  arrangement  varies  in  different  parts.  In  the 
accompanying  figure,  which  represents  their  distri- 
bution in  muscular  tissue,  they  run  for  the  most 
part  parallel  to  one  another ;  in  other  cases  (as 
around  fat-cells)  they  have  a  spherical  arrangement, 
and  in  the  skin  and  in  parts  of  the  intestines  they 
form  loops;  and  many  other  forms  of  distribution 
might  be  mentioned.  These  various  arrangements 
have  been  discovered  by  the  microscopic  examin- 
ation of  tissues  that  Have  been  successfully  injected 
with  coloured  fluids. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  C.  may 
be  readily  seen  in  the  web  between  the ,  toes  of  the 
hind-foot  of  the  frog,  in  the  tongue  of  that  animal, 
in  the  tail  or  giUs  of  the  tadpole,  in  the  wing  of  th^ 
bat,  &c. 

The  principal  uses  of  the  capillary  system  of 
vessels  wiU  be  noticed  in  the  articles  on  Digestion, 
Nutrition,  Respiration,  and  Secretion. 

CA'PILLARY  A'CTION.  Wben  a  clean  glass 
tube  with  a  fine  bore,  open  at  both  ends,  is  plunged 
into  a  liquid  capable  of  wetting  it,  such  as  water^ 
the  liquid  is  found  (1)  to  rise  in  the  tube  above  the 
level  of  its  surface  in  the  vessel  containing  it;  (2)  to 
rise  the  higher  in  the  tube  above  that  level  the 
finer  its  bore  is ;  (3)  to  stand  above  the  general  level 
in  the  tube  where  it  approaches  the  sides  (as  in  fig.  1, 
which  is  drawn  on  a  greatly  exaggerated  scale),  so 
that  its  upper  surface  in  the  tube  is  curved  and 
concave.  When  a  similar  tube  is  plunged  into  a 
liquid  incapable  of  wetting  it,  such  as  mercury, 
phenomena  of  a  precisely  opposite  nature  are 
presented.  The  liquid  stands  in  the  tube  below  the 
level  of  its   surface  in  the  vessel ;   and  where  it 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


approaches  the  sides  of  the  tube,  it  stands  below  its 
general  level  in  the  tube,  so  that  its  upper  surface 
is  curved  and  convex  as  in  fig.  2,  the  convexity 
and  depression  in  the  tube  increasing  with  the 
fineness  of  its  bore.  While  such  is  the  case  with  the 
two  classes  of  liquids  described,  there  are  others  on 
which  fine  tubes  have  no  action,  so  that  they  stand 
in  such  tubes  at  the  same  level  as  in  the  vessel, 
and  vrith  plane  upper  surfaces.  These  are  the  leading 
phenomena  to  be  explained  by  what  is  called  C.  A., 
the  tubes  with  fine  hair-like  bores  being  called 
capillary  tubes,  from 
liSktseapiUa,  ahair.  The 
phenomena,  however, 
though  connected  by 
name  with  such  tubes, 
are  not  dependent 
on  them,  but  may 
be  produced  without 
their  intervention  by 
any  contriyance  which 
gives  room  for  the 
so-called  capillary  ac- 
tion. For  ■  instance, 
if  two  plates  of  glass  with  parallel  faces  be  placed 
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together  with  two  of  their  edges  in  contact,  and 
the  two  opposite  be  separated  a  very  little  by  a  fine 
wedge ;  and  then  if  they  be  put  standing  with 
their  common  edge  vertical  in  a  trough  (fig.  3), 
containing  a  little  coloured  fluid  capable  of  wetting 
the  glass,  the  fluid  will  rise  between  the  plates,  the 
height  attained  at  any  point  being  inversely  as  the 
distance  between  the  plates  at  that  point,  so  that 
its  upper  surface  will  be  a  curve  of  the  kind 
known  as  the  hyperbola — ^being  highest  near  the 
common  edge,  and  lowest  near  the  edges  separated 
by  the  wedge.  If  the  Sjune  apparatus  be  placed  in 
a  trough  containing  merciuy,  the  mercury  will  be 
depressed  between  the  plates  till  its  upper  surface 
forma  a  hyperbola  convex  to  the  zenith. 

To  understand  the  peculiar  action  producing  these 
phenomena,  it  must  be  kept  in  view  that  the 
surface  of  a  fluid  at  rest  under  gravity  is  a  horizontal 
plane  (see  Hydeostatics),  "and  that  this  plane  is 
maintained  by  gravity  and  the  mutual  attractions 
of  the  particles  of  the  fluid  mass.  Suppose  now  a 
fluid  at  rest  m  a  vessel  to  have  a  foreign  body,  such 
as  a  capillary  tube,  suddenly  plunged  into  it,  and 
separating,  as  by  walls,  a  portion  of  the  fluid  from 
the  rest.  By  cohesion 
(q.v.),  the  fluid  particles 
cV  inside   the   tube   will  be 

held  on — drawn  down- 
wards— ^to  the  mass  of  the 
fluid,  while  by  adhesion 
(q.  V.)  they  will  be  drawn 
upwards  towards  the  sides 

9!!_ ^  O/ of  the  tube.    By  the  ordi- 

'    •  nary  action  of  gravity,  as 

in  tubes  of  a  large  size, 
the  fluid  will  at  once 
tend  to, rise  in  the  tube 
to  its  level  in  the  vessel. 
Whether  it  will  succeed 
in  doing  so,  or  whether  it 
will  rise  still  higher,  must 
depend  on  the  adjustment  of  the  forces  of  cohesion 
between  the  fluid  particles  and  their  adhesion  to 
the  BoM  of  the  tube.  The  relation  of  these  forces 
may  be  generally  explained  as  follows :  Let  mm' 
(fig.  4)  be  the  surface  of  the  column,  m»,  of  a  liquid 
contained  in  a  space,  abVa',  above  or  below  the 
surface,  nn',  of  the  external  liquid.  There  beiug 
equilibrium  between  the  liquid  in  the  tube  and  in 
the  vessej,  any  line  of  liquid  particles  may  be  taken 
and  supposed  to  be  detached  from  the  rest  and 
enclosedin  a  tube,  without  altering  the  forces  exerted. 
Let  the  line'  included  between  the  dotted  lines  be 
conceived  so  detached.  The  actions  which  the 
particles  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  exert  on  each 
other,  or  sustain  from  the  sides  of  the  tube,  have  no 
tendency  to  make  the  liquid  move  either  up  or  down. 
But  the  column,  mb,  in  the  tube  has  some  action 
exerted  on  it  by  the  sides  of  the  tube  above  the  surface, 
mrri.  Let  A,  depending  on  the  force  of  adhesion, 
represent  this  upward  action  of  the  tube.  The 
column  is  also  attracted  downwards  by  the_  detached 
column  he,  L  e.,  by  the  liquid  in  the  imaginary 
tube.  Let  C,  depending  on  the  force  of  cohesion, 
represent  this  downward  action  of  the  liquid.  Also 
the  part  6c  of  the  liquid  is  attracted  upwards  by 
the  tube  ah  by  the  attraction  which  we  have  repre- 
sented by  A.  Thus  the  liquid  column  is  actedT  on 
by  two  upward  actions  =  2A,  and  a  downward 
action,  C.  The  whole  force  acting  on  it,  exoluxiing 
gravity,  is  2A  —  0.  Gravity  would  make  the  liqmd 
rise  to  nn'  at  once,  i.  e.,  tiU  it  stood  as  high  in  the 
tube  as  in  the  vessel.  Whether,  then,  it  wiU  rise 
above  nn',  or  be  depressed  below  it,  must  depend 
on  whether  2A  is  greater  than  C,  equal  to  it,  or  less 
than  it.     If  2A  =  C,  the  liquid  will  stand  in  the 
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tube  at  the  level  nri,  as  if  these  forces  did  not  act 
at  all.  If  2A  be  7^  C,  then  2A  — C  will  be  an 
upward  force,  and  the  column  will  be  raised  above 
the  level  nn'.  If  2A  be  ^  C,  then  2A  —  C  wiU  be 
a  downward  force,  and  the  column  be  depressed. 

Regarding  the  forms  of  the  upper  surfaces  of 
columns  of  liquid  in  capUlary  tubes,  it  can  be 
demonstrated  mathematically  that  the  same  rela- 
tions of  the  forces  of  attraction  and  cohesion,  which 
determine  the  devation  or  depression  of  the  liquid 
column,  determine  also  the  form  of  its  upper  surface 
in  the  two  cases  of  elevation  and  depression.  In 
fact,  the  case  of  the  elevated  column  resembles 
that  of  a  cylinder  of  any  very  elastic  substance  (so 
elastic  as  to  suffer  change  of  form  very  readily 
under  pressure),  supported  wholly  by  the  rim  at 
one  of  its  ends;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  by 
vertical  forces  acting  in  the  lines  composing  its 
outer  surface.  Gravity  draws  down  the  concentric 
shells,  of  which  the  cylinder  may  be  conceived 
to  be  composed,  the  further  the  more  remote  they 
are  from  the  outermost,  or  that  which  is  directly 
supported,  the  central  rod  being  the  most  depressed. 
The  reader  who  desires  fuller  information  on  this 
subject  of  the  curvature  in  capillary  tubes,  should 
refer  to  the  chapter  on  Capillarity  in  Webster's 
Hydrostatics.  It  appears  from  various  experiments 
there  recounted,  that  the  form  of  the  surface  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  cause  of  the  production 
of  the  whole  phenomena. 

The  third  fact  of  observation — ^viz.,  that  the 
liquid  rises  higher  or  is  more  depressed  the  finer 
the  bore  of  the  tube — is  thus  explained  iu  the 
case  of  elevation :  Since  the  action  of  adhesion 
is  confined  to  the  superficial  layer  of  the  fluid, 
and  between  the  same  substances  is,  aeteris  pari- 
bus, constant  in  quantity  for  an  equal  extent  of 
surface,  the  wider  the  tube  the  shorter  must  be 
the  column  sustained,  as  the  contents  of  the 
column  raised  by  cohesion  increase  more  rapidly 
when  the  bore  increases  than  the  attracting  sur- 
face. The  column  increases  with  the  square  of  the 
diameter  of  the  tube,  while  the  attracting  surface 
increases  only  with  the  diameter.  The  height, 
therefore,  is  inversely  as  the  breadth  of  the  tube." 
That  the  depression  must  increase  as  the  bore  of 
the  tube  diminishes,  appears  from  reasoning  similar 
to  that  employed  in  the  case  just  discussed. 

The  degree  of  elevation  varfea  with  the  na-ture  of 
the  fluid,  the  variation  depending  partly  on  the 
difference  of  cohesion  between  the  particles  of 
the  fluid,  and  partly  on  the  difference  of  adhesion 
between  the  fluid  and  glass.  It  is  found  that 
temperature  affects  these  forces,  so  that  the  height 
diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises. 

The  depression  of  mercury  in  a  fine  glass  tube 
makes  it  necessary  to  use  a  correction  in  reading  off 
the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  barome- 
ter, which,  owing  to  it,  stands  always  a  little  lower 
than  the  height  due  to  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
Experience,  however,  has  shewn  that  the  capillary 
depression  is  nearly  one-half  less  in  tubes  which 
have  had  the  mercury  boiled  within  them  than  iu 
unboiled  tubes,  as  by  the  boiling  a  film  of  air,  which 
ia  unboiled  tubes  adheres  to  the  glass,  is  expelled. 
By  widening  the  bore  of  the  tube  also,  the  error 
may  be  diminished  so  as  to  be  neglected  alto- 
getiier.  In  a  tube  of  ^  inch  in  diameter,  iu  which 
tbe  mercury  has  been  boiled,  the  depression  is  002 
inch,  whUe  with  a  similar  tube  of  -J  inch  diameter  it 
is  only  O'OOS.  The  depression  of  mercury,  it  is  found, 
is  sU^tly  increased  n^  an  elevation  of  temperature. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  reading  off  the 
level  of  mercury  in  any  instrument,  such  as  the 
barometer,  the  height  should  be  taken  from  the 
convexity  of  the  curve.    If  the  liquid  used  in  the 
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instrument,  however,  wets   the  tube,  the  height 
should  be  taken  from  the  concavity. 

As  already  stated,  the  phenomena  are  not  depen- 
dent on  the  intervention  of  tubes;  any  capillary 
cavity  suffices  to  produce  them.  When  two  light 
bodies,  such  as  two  bits  of  cork,  are  left  to  float  on 
water,  near  each  other,  they  soon  come  together, 
moving  at  last  with  a  rush.  This  is  sometimes 
given  as  an  example  of  the  gravitation  that  draws 
the  planets  to  the  sun ;  but  it  is  really  owing  to 
this  capillary  action  that  we  are  considering,  when 
the  liquid  wets  the  floating  bodies,  it  rises  slightly 
all  round  them,  and  this  sustained  liquid  hangs  as 
a  weight  on  them  on  all  sides.  So  long  as  it  rises 
equally,  there  is  no  motion ;  but  when  the  bodies 
come  near  each  other,  the  space  between  them 
becomes  like  part  of  the  inside  of  a  capillary  tube, 
the  water  rises  higher  there  than  on  the  other 
sides,  and  the  bodies  move  towards  the  sides  that 
are  most  strongly  puUed.  When  the  floating  bodies 
are  not  wetted  by  the  liquid,  the  surface  between 
the  two  bodies  is  depressed,  as  that  of  mercury  is 
inside  a  glass  tube,  and  the  bodies  descend,  as  it 
were,  down  the  opposing  slopes,  and  meet  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hollow.  If  one  of  two  bodies  floating 
on  water  is  smeared  with  oil  so  as  to  prevent  the 
water  from  adhering,  instead  of  coming  together, 
the  two  wiU  recede  from  each  other,  for  reasons 
analogous  to  the  above. 

G.  A.  plays  a  most  important  part  in  nature  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways.  An  instance  of  its  employ- 
ment by  man  is  seen  in  the  wicks  of  lamps  and 
candles,  which,  being  composed  of  fibrous  materials, 
furnish  hair-like  channels  by  which  the  melted 
oH  is  elevated  to  the  flame,  and  supplied  as  fast  as 
it  is  consumed.  C.  A.  influences  tiie  circulation  of 
fluids  in  the  porous  tissues  of  animals,  and  it  is  the 
piinoipal  mode  in  which  water,  with  the  various 
substances  which  it  holds  in  solution,  is  supphed 
to  the  roots  of  growing  plants.  It  is  through  it 
that  in  summer  droughts  moisture  is  raised  to  the 
surface  for  the  maintenance  of  vegetable  hfe.  C. 
A.,  too,  affects  many  phenomena  usually  considered 
under  the  head  Diffusion  (q.  v.)  of  flmds  and  gases. 
The  reader,  on  referring  to  the  article  Osmotic 
AcnoN,  win  also  see  that  it  enters  into  the  explan- 
ation of  the  phenomena  known  as  exosmose  and 


.  A  familiar  illustration  of  C.  A.  is  furnished  when 
one  end  of  a  towel  happens  to  be  left  in  a  basin  of 
water,  while  the  other  hangs  over  the  side  bdow 
the  level  of  the  water ;  the  basin  is  soon  emptied  of 
its  contents.  It  is  important  to  observe  that, 
althooigh  the  towel  will  become  wet,  not  a  drop  wiU 
flow  from  it,  unless  the  outside  end  reach  below  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  basin.  In  this  respect 
G.  A.  resembles  that  of  the  syphon.  And  this 
shews  the  error  of  supposing  that  water  may  rise 
through  the  earth  by  C.  A.,  and  flow  out  as  springs 
at  a  nigher  level  than  the  source  whence  it  is 
drawn. 

Some  very  interesting  experiments  have  been 
made  by  M.  PoiseniQe  {Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Phys. 
III.  xxi.  76)  concerning  the  flow  of  liquids  through 
capUlary  tubes,  the  results  of  which  must  here  be 
stated.  It  appears  that'when  the  tube  exceeds'  a 
certain  length — which  is  greater  as  the  bore  increases 
— ^the  following  laws  regulate  the  rate  of  efflux  of 
tlie  liquid,  the  efflux  taking  place  under  pressure  : 
1.  The  flow  increases  directly  as  the  pressure,  so 
that  under  double  the  pressure,  double  the  amount 
is  discharged  in  equal  times.  2.  In  tubes  of  equal 
diameter,  the  quantities  discharged  vary  inversely 
as  the  length  of  the  tube.  If  a  tube  2  inches  long 
discharge  100  grains  in  5  minutes,  a  tube  4  inches 
long  will  only  discharge  50  grains.    3.  In  tubes 


of  equal  lengths,  but  different  diameters,  the  flow 
is  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  diameters.  If  one  be 
■^  of  an  inch  in  bore,  and  the  other  yJtt,  the  efflux 
from  the  larger  will  be  16  times  as  great  as  from 
the  smaller.  It  is  further  found  that  the  efflux 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  the  material  of 
the  tube  not  appearing  to  affect  the  result  in  any 
great  degree.  No  law  of  the  rate  of  efflux  has 
yet  been  discovered,  depending  on  the  density, 
capillarity,  or  fluidity  of  the  flui£. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
tubes  to  be  used  in  the  experiments  on  capillarity 
should  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry.  If  wetted,  the 
film  of  moisture  on  the  tube  forms  a  new  tube,  and 
the  action  wUl  be  the  same  as  with  a  tube  of  the 
substance  .forming  the  film.  The  reader  should 
consult  on  the  whole  subject,  Webster's  Hydro- 
statics, chapter  on '  Capillarity,'  and  Miller's  Elements 
of  Chemistry. 

CA'PITA,  DiSTBiEtmoN  PEa— i.  b.,  distribution 
by  heads,  or  by  numbers,  equally — occurs  in  the 
case  of  several  claimants  to  the  property  of  a 
deceased  person,  all  severally  claiming  in  their  own 
right,  in  equal  degree  of  londred,  and  not  imder 
any  right  of  representation.  See  iHHEEiiAifOB, 
Succession. 

CA'PIT AL  (Lat.  capiMum,  from  caimt,  the  head), 
the  head  of  a  column,  pilaster,  &o.  Till  the  period 
of  the  renaissance,  the  head  of  a  colimm  in  jSiglish 
was  called  chapiter  (chapter),  its  diminutive  being 
ohapitrell.     See  CoLOTiN'. 

CAPITAL,  in  Fortification,  is  an  imaginary  line 
dividing  a  defence- work  into  two  similar  and  equal 
parts.  The  C.  of  a  bastion  is  a  right  line  drawn 
from  the  point  or  salient  angle  to  the  middle  of  the 
gorge  or  entrance  in  the  rear.  The  C.  of  a  ravelin 
IS  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  re-entering  angle  of 
the  coimterscarp  to  the  salient  angle  of  the  ravelin. 
See  the  wood-cut  in  CAPOHiBitE. 

CAPITAL,  in  Geography,  the  principal  city  or 
town  of  a  country,  that  in  which  the  sovereign 
usujJly  resides,  and  where  the  legislature  meets,  and 
the  cluef  legal  courts  are  held. 

CAPITAL,  in  Trade  and  Political  Economy,  is 
in  its  restricted  sense  applied  to  the  money,  or  the 
property  convertible  into  money,  with  which  a 
trader  or  producer  carries  on  his  business.  In  this 
sense,  Adam  Smith  and  many  other  writers  call  it 
stock ;  and  there  is  a  convenience  in  having  a  separate 
term  for  expressing  this  sense  of  the  word  C,  since 
it  is  totally  different  from  its  wider  sense  as  an 
element  in  political  economy.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  define  C.  in  its  general  sense,  but  with 
very  imperfect  success,  since  no  sooner  is  a  restrictive 
demition  laid  down,  than  some  one  can  point  at 
things  which  are  C,  and  yet  are  not  included  in  the 
definition.  It  has,  for  instance,  been  called  the 
produce  of  past  labour  stored  up  and  applied  to  the 
facilitating  of  future  labour;  but,  as  we  shall  see, 
many  things  become  C.  which  the  hand  of  man  has 
never  tou3ied.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  existence  of  C.  arises  put  of  the  fact  of  labour 
or  industry  having  been  exercised ;  and  perhaps  a 
good  genferal  xmderstanding  of  its  character  may  be 
derived  from  treating  it  as  the  impvlee  or  impetiLa 
which  past  industry  gives  to  facilitate  future 
industry.  Wherever  something  is  reserved  from 
immediate  consumption,  and  made  to  serve  in  future 
production,  there  is  capital  We  cannot  have  a 
better  illustration  than  in  the  first  bow  and  arrow 
made  by  the  savage.  He  has  expended  on  this 
machine  for  securing  his  food  a  portion  of  the  time 
and  labour  which  he  might  have  given  to  the  tedious 
task  of  catching  his  food  with  his  own  hands,  and  at 
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tMs  sacrifice  he  has  obtained  the  means  of  more 
easily  and  economically  obtaining  it  in  future.     AH 
C.  ia  not,  however,  directly  made  by  the  industry  of 
the  owner,  or,  indeed,  by  industry  at  all.     The  acci- 
dental finder  of  a  diamond,  or  a  pearl,  worth  £100, 
possesses  so  much  capital.     His  acquisition,  how- 
ever, would  have  no  value  but  for  those  productions 
of  industry  which  it  is  permitted  to  represent,  and 
if  pearls  and  diamonds  were  often  found,  they  woiUd 
cease  to  be  valuable ;  the  trade  of  finding  them  is  as 
laborious  and  as  ill  remimerated  in  the  long-run  as 
most  others.    The  owner  of  a  barren  heath,  which 
was  intrinsically  worth  nothing,  finds  it  become 
suddenly  valuable  by  the  progress  of  a  large  town; 
but  it  is  the  industry  of  that  town  which  has  given 
the  value,  and  the  owner  having  the  good-fortime 
to  have  a  hold  on  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  that 
industry,  becomes  a  capitalist.    It  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  aU  the  elements  of  which  C.  in  the  general 
sense  consists,  or  all  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be 
made.     Whatever  thing  done   enables   some   other 
thing  to  be  done  which  supplies  any  of  the  necessi- 
ties or  wishes  of  the  human  race,  becomes  capital. 
Thus,  the  education  and  skill  of  the  barrister,  the 
physician,    and   the    artist — the    agility,   acquired 
through  long  and  toilsome  practice,  of ,  the  rope- 
dancer  and  the  juggler — aU  are  capital.     It  makes 
C.  to  shift  the  place  of  a  thing,  bringing  it  from 
where  it  is  not,  to  where  it  is,  wanted.     So,  also, 
the   changing  of  a  person's  place  may  become  C. 
to  him,   as   where  he  leaves   a   district   in  which 
his  trade  is  not  required,  or  exceeds  the  demand, 
for    one  where    he    can    pursue   it  to   advantage. 
Successful  emigration  thus  creates  C,  bringing  into 
human  use  districts  of   land  which  previously  lay 
useless.     The  total  C.   at    any  time  in   existence 
consists  of  an  aggregate  of  the  several  capitals  at 
the  coromand  of  mdividuals  or  communities.     But 
it  is  essential  to  any  unit  of  C.  that  it  should  be 
feufficient  for  the  purpose  it  is  intended  for,  otherwise 
it  may  seem  to  be,  but  will  not  in  reality  be,  a  part 
of  the  general  aggregate — it  wiU,  in  fact,  be  lost. 
If  an  expenditure  of  £1000  be  necessary  to  raise  a 
sunk  ship,  and  only  £900  are  expended,  that  sum 
which  might  have  been  available  for  some  other 
purpose    IS  lost.      0.,  as    distinguished   from   pro- 
perty or  wealth,  is  a  momng  'force  ;  and  if  it  be  not 
sufficiently  strong  for  accomplishing  its  purpose,  it 
is  lost.     This  is  one  of  the  most  important  truths  in 
all  political  economy,  since  most  of  the  great  losses 
suffered  by  communities  and  individuals  arise  from 
undertakings  for  which  they  have  not   adequate 
C,   or  for  which  that  which  seems  to  be  C.  does 
not  really  turn  out  to  be  so.     Perhaps  the  most 
memorable    mistake   of  this  kind   ever  made  was 
when  the  French  revolutionfiry  government  issued 
assignats    (q.  v.).     These   were   ostensibly  issued 
on  a  good  security — ^namely,  the   security  of  the 
forfeited  land.     But  however  valuable  that  land 
might  be    in  the  long-run,   it   was  not   available 
to  pay  the  assignats  ;  there  was  no  purchaser  for 
it ;    and  the   assignats  consequently  fell  in  value. 
Gold  to  a  far  less  amount  than  the  money  value 
of  the  laud — ^that  is  to  say,  than  the  price  which 
would   be  paid   for   it  when   sold   in  the  natural 
coiu'se  of  things — ^would  have  been  a  sufficient  C. 
for  the  issue  of  these  assignats.     The  same  mistake 
is  often  exhibited  on  a  small  scale  when  a  landed 
proprietor  keeps  together  a  large  estate  which  he 
canaiot  afford  to  improve  and  cultivate  properly.    It 
loses    its    power    of    0.   in   his    hands ;   and    he 
would  be  much  better  off  if  he  sold  a  portion  of  it 
for  money  to  be  invested  in  improvements  on  the 
remainder.     Probably  19  out   of   every  20   bank- 
ruptcies arise  from  the  bankrupts  having  under- 
taken enterprises  beyond  the  reach  of  their  C. — 
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from  over-trading,  or  over-speculating,  as  it  "is  other- 
wise called.  When  speculation  becomes  epidemic, 
the  whole  community  suffers  from  undertakings  too 
great  for  its  C,  and  a  crisis  occurs.  Such  was 
the  great  railway  crisis  of  1847.  Parliament 
had,  in  the  previous  year,  passed  bills  for  the 
construction  of  railways,  which,  if  they  had  all  been 
made,  would  have  cost  upwards  of  £130,000,000 — a 
sum  which  the  country,  rich  as  it  was,  could  not 
afford  to  advance.  Though  it  is  an  axiom  that 
people  cannot  trade  beyond  their  C,  yet  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  any  given  amount  of  C. 
must  depend  on  the  skill  and  sagacity  of  the  person 
employing  it.  Competition  no  doubt  tends  to 
equahse  profits,  but  competition  is  itself  a  contest 
in  which  each  tries  to  drive  a  more  profitable  trade 
than  his  neighbours,  and  some  are  more  success- 
ful than  others.  A  frequent  element  of  success  is 
the  rapid  circulation  of  C,  by  which  it  is  made 
to  return  many  profits,  though  perhaps  small  ones, 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  trader  who  turns 
over  his  C.  ten  times  at  a  profit  of  3  per  cent.,  makes 
more  than  he  who  draws  a  single.profit  of  10. 

If  the  nature  of  C,  as  the  produce  of  past,  and 
the  promoter  of  future  industry,  were  better  imder- 
stood  by  the  working-classes,  they  would  be  saved 
from  much  unhappiness  and  mischief.  Whatever  C. 
may  be  to  the  rich  man,  it  iS  bread  itself  to  the 
working  family.  The  withdrawal  of  the  C.  embarked 
in  the  cotton  trade  alone  would  starve  millions ; 
and  yet  many  eduqated  men  have  endeavoured  to 
teach  working-people  that  C.  is  their  natural  enemy. 
Its  strength  may  no  doubt  be  sometunes  used  for 
evil  purposes,  but  none  save  evil  results  can  arise 
from  destroying  it.  The  only  way  in  which  any  man 
can  effectually  protect  himself  from  such  mischief  as 
he  supposes  it  may  do,  is  to  save,  and  become  a 
participator  in  it.  Itself  the  result  of  indiistry,  it 
is  a  more  powerful  instnunent  in  the  hands  of  liim 
who  has  made  it  than  in  any  other's.  The  savings 
of  working-men  are  the  best  laid  out  C.  in  the 
world.  The  first  pound  laid  past  is  the  most  profit- 
able of  all — it  represents  freedom  from  debt,  and 
the  capacity  of  its  owner  to  purchase  what  he  wants 
with  ready  money — a  privilege  probably  bringing 
him  a  profit  of  many  pounds,  or  many  hundreds  per 
cent,  upon  his  capital. 

CAPITAL  ACCOUNT  ;  such  is  the  name  given 
to  what  concerns  the  capital  stock  of  a  railway  or 
other  public  company.  In  authorising  a  railway 
company — which  we  take  as  an  example — ^parlia- 
ment gives  power  to  raise  so  much  money  by  shares, 
and  so  much  by  borrowing.  The  amount  that 
may  be  borrowed  is  equal  to  a  third  of  the  share 
stock,  but  it  cannot  be  legally  borrowed  untE  at 
least  one-half  of  the  share  stock  has  been  paid  up. 
The  form  of  borrowing  is  that  of  giving  a  mortgage 
on  the  whole  property  of  the  railway ;  the  deed  of 
mortgage,  which  is  called  a  debenture,  expresses 
the  sum  lent,  the  rate  of  interest  that  is  to  be 
paid,  and  the  period  for  which  the  loan  is  given. 
See  Debbntube.  Unitedly,  the  money  got  for 
shares  and  by  debentures  forms  the  capital  of  the 
company ;  and,  deposited  in  a  bank,  constitutes 
the  Gapital  Account.  On  this  fund  the  directors 
of  the  company  make  draughts  to  pay  for  the 
land,  and  all  the  works  connected  with  the  lime, 
as  also  raOs,  locomotives,  carriages,  and,  in  short, 
everything  involved  in  perfecting  the  railway  up  to 
the  point  of  working.  From  the  first,  the  holders 
of  debentures  receive  interest,  which  must  be  paid 
in  all  circumstances, '  and  the  principal  must  be 
returned  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  which  it 
has  been  borrowed;  at  least,  such  are  the  ordinary 
obligations  towards  debenture  holders.  For  the 
share  part  of  the  capital  no  return  is  made  till  the 
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railway  has  been  in  operation,  and  draivjuga  come  in 
from  the  traffic. 

As  soon  as  traffic  commenoes,  there  begins  a  new 
account  called  the  Revenue  Account,  and  which,  kept 
in  the  same  or  a  different  bank,  has  no  connection 
with  the  Capital  Account.  This,  it  may  be  judged, 
at  once  introduces  a  great  complexify  into  the 
■financial  affairs  of  railways.  In  ordinary  businesses, 
the  profits  of  a  concern  are  the  free  proceeds  after 
deducting  interest  on  capital  and  aU  expenses ;  and 
no  attempt  is  made  to  keep  two  accounts,  or  to  detach 
one  part  of  the  revenue  from  the  other.  As  share- 
holders in  a  railway  occupy  the  position  of  partners 
in  a  business,  it  might  be  expected  that  they  would 
receive  a  divisible  part  of  the  proceeds  equal  to 
their  respective  claims  after  aU  expenses  whatsoever 
tad  beed  paid.  This  is  not  the  plan  usually  adopted. 
In  general,  the  shareholders  are  only  temporary 
partners ;  they  buy  shares  in  order  to  sell  them  at 
an  advance.  Wbat  they  maiolj^  look  to  is  the  rise 
on  shares  in  the  market,  and  therefore  any  process 
of  management  which  can  promote  this  important 
object  meets  their  approval.  Hence,  the  keeping  of 
two  accounts,  two  bank  pass-books,  and  two  books 
of  cheques.  From  the  revenue  account  are  drawn 
all  payments  for  wages,  rates,  and  taxes,  coke, 
oil,  and  other  petty  furnishings,  also  repairs  on 
carriages  and  locomotives,  maintenance  of  way,  and 
general  management.  What  remains  is  the  fund, 
whence  is  paid,  first,  the  interest  on  debentures, 
and,  second,  the  dividend  of  the  shareholders.  From 
the  C.  A.  are  drawn  all  other  outlays :  first,  the 
repayment  of  principal  to  debenture  holders,  and, 
second,  the  expenditure  for  new  carriages  and 
locomotives,  new  rails,  and  other  substantial  repairs 
upon  and  additions  to  the  plant.  As  all  railway 
traffic  exceeds  the  expectations  formed  respecting  it, 
the  demands  on  the  C.  A.  for  fresh  additions  of  one 
kind  or  other,  become  exceedingly  onerous.  Were 
the  shareholders  to  look  to  ultimate  advantages,  they 
would  sanction  the  payment  for  permanent  improve- 
ments out  of  the  current  revenue ;  but,  as  has  been 
stated,  shareholders  for  the  most  part  care  nothing 
for  the  remote  and  contingent  prosperity  of  the 
undertaking,  and  will  not,  or  cannot  make  a  corre- 
■spouding  sacrifice.  Greatly  diminished  by  primary 
■outlay,  and  now  operated  upon  for  aU  sorts  of  addi- 
tions and  improvements,  the  C.  A.  is  at  length 
exhausted,  and  new  powers  have  to  be  got  from 
parliament  to  create  new  sha,re3  and  new  deben- 
tures, and  which  shares  are  only  taken  up  by  being 
guaranteed  a  preferable  claim  on  the  funds'  of  the 
■company.  Where  a  large  extension  of  traffic  must 
be  provided  for,  the  creation  of  fresh  capital  is 
-  indispensable  and  legitimate ;  but  it  is  equally 
open  to  remark  that  the  C.  A.,  as  usually  con- 
ducted, affords  the  means  of  enormously  increasing 
the  company's  obligations,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  expe- 
dient to  give  good  dividends  to  present  holders  of 
stock  at  the  cost  of  their  succSfesors.  Perceiving 
what  must  be  the  consequences,  those  among 
the  proprietary  of  the  small  and  more  prudently 
managed  railways  who  look  to  permanent  invest- 
ment, lose  no  opportunity  to  urge  '  that  the  capital 
account  shall  be.  closed,  and  the  whole  expenditure 
of  the  company,  including  the  payment  of  dividends 
and  interests,  be  taken  from  revenue.'  Objections 
are  raised  to  these  remonstrances,  sometimes  on 
plausible,  sometimes  on  sufficiently  valid,  grounds ; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  in  remarkably  few  cases 
have  railway  companies  been  able,  or  been  disposed, 
to  close  their  Capital  Account.  See  Railways 
(Legislation  and  Management).  w.  c. 

CAPITAL  FELONIES.    See  Felonies. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  in  criminal  juris- 


prudence is  the  punishment  of  death.  It  is  called 
capital  punishment  because  the  head  (Lat.  caput), 
from  being  the  most  vital,  is  usually  that  part 
of  the  body  which  is  acted  on.  This  applies 
especially  to  beheading  and  hanging;  but  almost 
all  modes  of  depriving  a  criminal  of  life  appear 
to  have  in  view  the  peculiar  vulnerability,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  vitality  of  the  head.  This 
extreme  penalty,  notwithstanding  the  practice  of 
the  world  from  the  remotest  times  down  to  the 
present  day,  has  frequently  been  reprobated  by 
philosophers  and  philanthropists,  who  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  deny  the  right  so  to  punish  to  any 
earthly  power.  The  weight  of  authority,  however, 
appears  m  favour  of  capital  punishment.  Mr  Ben- 
tham,  one  of  the  most  reasonable  and  discriminating 
authorities  on  the  subject,  in  his  well-known  and 
valuable  treatise,  says,  that  the  idea  of  C.  P.  would 
naturally  suggest  itself  in  the  infancy  of  a  state. 
When  any  one  had  committed  an  offence,  and 
disturbed  the  peace  of  society,  the  question  would 
then  first  arise :  '  How  shall  we  prevent  these 
things  ? '  and  the  answer  most  likely  to  occur  to  a 
set  of  barbarians  would  be :  '  Extirpate  the  offender, 
and  give  yourself  no  further  trouble  about  him.' 
.And  m  conformity  with  this  view  of  the  matter,  he 
alludes  in  a  note  to  the  case  of  the  Hottentots,  who 
have  no  fixed  Ifiws  to  direct  them  in  the  distribution 
of  jiistice,  and  consequently,  when  an  offence  has 
been  committed,  there  is  no  form  of  trial,  or  pro- 
portion of  punishments  to  offences;  but  the  kraal 
(village)  is  called  together,  the  delinquent  is  placed  in 
the  midst,  and  without  further  ceremony,  demolished 
with  their  clubs,  the  chief  striking  the  first  blow. 
The  Marquis  Beccaria,  in  his  remarkable  Sssay  on 
Crimea  and  Punishments,  strongly  argues  against 
the  capital  sentence  being  carried  out  in  any  case, 
denying  the  right,  in  fact,  of  government  so  to 
punish,  and  maintaining,  besides,  that  it  is  a  less 
efficacious  method  of  deterring  others,  than  the 
continued  example  of  a  living  culprit  condemned,  by 
laboxuing  as  a  slave,  to  repair  the  injury  he  hap  done 
to  society.  Bentham,  on  the  contrary,  holds  that 
death  is  regarded  by  most  men  as  the  greatest  of 
aE  evils ;  and  that  especially  among  those  who  are 
attached  to  life  by  the  ties  of  reputation,  affection, 
enjoyment,  hope,  or  fear,  it  appears  to  be  a  more 
efficacious  punishment  than  any  other.  On  the 
question  of  right,  Beccaria  is  stiU  more  pointedly 
refuted  by  Sir  Samuel  EomiUy,  who  observed : 
'  Beccaria  and  his  disciples ,  confess  that  it  is  not 
the  greatest  of  evils,  and  recommend  other  punish- 
ments as  being  more  severe  and  effectual,  forgetting, 
undoubtedly,  that  if  human  tribimals  have  a  right 
to  inflict  a  severer  punishment  than  death,  they 
must  have  a  right  to  inflict  death  itself'  {Memoirs, 
vol.  iii.  p.  278).  It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to 
know,  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  one  who  did 
so  much  as  a  statesman  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
the  criminal  law. 

Against  C.  P.  arguments  are  often  urged  from 
Scripture,  based  on  the  general  principle  of  Christian 
charity.  To  these  it  is  replied  that  they  proceed 
on  a  misapprehension  and  misapplication  of  the 
principle ;  and  reference  is  confidently  made  to  the 
Old  Testament  as  sufficiently  exhibiting  the  mind 
of  the  great  Lawgiver  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Death  was,  in  former  times  in  England,  the 
ordinary  punishment  for  aU  felonies,  and  the  certain 
doom  of  those  who  could  not  avail  themselves  of 
benefit  of  clergy  (q.  v.),  i.  e.,  the  common  law  inflicted 
death  on  every  felon  wJto  could  not  read,  and  the 
law  implied  that  punishment,  where  a  statute  made 
any  new  offence  felony.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
numerous  acts  of  parliament  creating  felonies 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  shew  that  the  statute  law 
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was  Btill  more  sanguinary,  so  that  of  the  160 
offences  referred  to  by  Blackstone  as  punishable 
with  death,  four-fiftha  had  been  made  so  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  thfee  Georges.  That  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  such  Draconian  justice  as  was  then 
established,  we  may  mention  the  following  as  among 
the  offences  which  involved  sentence  of  death — 
stealing  in  a  dweUing-house  to  the  amount  of  40s. ; 
stealing  privately  in  a  shop  goods  of  the  value  of 
5s. ;  counterfeiting  the  stamps  that  were  used  for 
the  sale  oi perfumery/  and  doing  the  same  with  the 
stamps  used  for  the  certificates  for  hair-powder! 
Thanks,  however,  to  the  exertions  of  Sir  Samuel 
Bomilly,  the  inhumanity  and  impolicy  of  such  a 
state  of  the  criminal  code  gave  way,  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  to  a  course  of  legis- 
lation which  has  reduced  the  application  of  death  aS 
a  punishment  within  its  present  humane  limits. 
Practically,  indeed,  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  treason 
and  murder  that  the  capital  sentence  is  ever 
pronounced ;  and  even  then,  it  is  not  always  carried 
out,  for  the  crown  reserves  to  itself  and  exercises  a 
right  of  review  which  frequently  leads  to  such  a 
change  in  the  convict's  fate  as  at  least  spares  his 
life.  This  discretionary  control  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  is  essential  in  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  which  affords  no  means  for  a  judicial  appeal  on 
the  merits  ;.  for  the  very  nature  of  the  punishment, 
when  finally  executed,  precludes  the  idea  of  all 
benefit  to  the  sufferer,  should  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  afterwards  turn  out  erroneous,  and  the  inno- 
cence, instead  of  the  gmlt,  of  the  accused  be  estab- 
lished. The  law  as  it  stands,  indeed,  allows  a 
capital  sentence  to  be  reversed  if  techioical  error 
can  be  shewn  on  the  face  of  the  judgment  or  other 
matter  of  record — ^but  what  avails  that,  after  the 
sentence  has  been  executed  ? 

In  Scotland,  the  administration  of  the  cnminal  law 
has  perhaps  been,  on  the  whole,  as  severe  as  in 
England.  Mr  Erskine'  says,  that '  those  crimes  that 
are  in  their  consequences  most  hurtfid  to  society,  are 
punished  capitally  or  by  death,'  a  category  that  is 
certainly  sufficiently  indefinite;  and  anciently,  it 
might  be  shewn  that  the  executions  in  Scotland 
for  offences  corresponding  to  those  which  were 
capitally  punished  in  England,  were,  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  quite  as  numerous  as  those  in  the 
latter  country.  But  in  the  more  modern  practice  of 
Scotland, ,  capital  sentence  was  only  pronounced  in 
iihe  four  pleas  of  the  crown — viz.,  murder,  rape, 
robbery,  and  wilful  fire-raising,  to  which  may  be 
added  housebreaking.  At  present  the  penal  system 
in  Scotland  may  be  said  to  be  identical  with  that 
in  England,  death,  as  a  punishment,  being  only 
inflicted  in  the  case  of  convictions  for  murder. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  executing  C.  P.,  'we 
need  not  detain  the  reader  by  any  aocoimt  of  the 
obsolete  cruelties  and  tortures  of  former  times.  It 
may  suffice  to  state  that  hanging  and  beheading  are 
the  two  methods  which  now,  for  the  most  part,  are 
practised  in  the  different  European  states,  indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  Spain,  by  all.  In  the  last 
country,  the  death  of  the  culprit  is  instantaneously 
caused  by  the  Oarrotte  (q.  v.).  In  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  in  all  the  dependencies  of  the 
crown,  the  convict  is  hanged ;  wlule  in  France  he  is 
decapitated  by  the  OuUlotine  (q.  v.),  an  instrument 
which  an  old  Scotch  machine  called  the  Maiden 
(q.  v.),  and  xised  for  the  same  purpose,  very  much 
resembled.  In  most  of  the  German  states,  behead- 
ing is  the  mode  of  execution  adopted;  but  in  Austria, 
cnminals  convicted  of  capital  offences  are  hanged, 
as  in  England. 

The  following  works  maybe  consulted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article :  Basil  Montagu  On  the  Punish- 
mmt  of  Death,  3  vols.  (1809,  1812,  1813),  in  which 
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he  collects  the  opinions  of  different  eminent  authori- 
ties ;  Memoirs  of  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly,  3  vols.  (1840), 
and  his  miscellaneous  law-pamphlets;  Jeremy  Beu- 
tham's  Rationale  of  Punishment  (1830) ;  Beccaria's 
Essay  on  OriTMs  and  Punishments  (1775) ;  Edward 
Gibbon  Wakefield's  Facts  Selating  to  the  Punish- 
ment of  Death  in  the  Metropolis  (1831) ;  and  Erederio 
Hill's  Crime,  Us  Amount,  Causes,  and  Remedies 
(1853). 

■  Capital  Ptooshmeuts  ts  the  Abmt  ajsto  Navy. — 
1.  Intlie  army. — The  law  on  this  subject  is  contained 
in  the  19th  of  the  Articles  of  War  now  in  force,  which 
prescribes  death  as  the  punishment  of  the  following 
offences,  or  such  other  punishment  as  by  a  court- 
martial  shall  be  awarded!  (1.)  Any  officer  or  soldier 
who  shall  excite  or  join  in  any  mutiny  or  sedition 
va  any  forces  belonging  to  her  Majesty's -army,  or 
Eoyal  Marines,  or  who  shall  not  use  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  suppress  it,  and  knowing  of  it,  shall 
not  give  immediate  information  of  it  to  his  com- 
manding officer ;  or  (2)  who  shall  hold  correspond- 
ence wili,  or  give  advice  or  intelligence  to,  any  rebel 
or  enemy  of  her  Majesty ;  or  (3)  who  shall  treat  with 
any  rebel  or  enemy  without  her  Majesty's  licence, 
or  licence  of  the  chief  commander;  or  (4)  shall 
misbehave  himself  before  the  enemy;  or  (5)  shall 
shamefully  abandon  or  deliver  up  any  garrison, 
fortress,  post,  or  guard  committed  to  his  charge  ;  or 
(6)  shall  compel  the  governor  or  commanding  officer 
to  deliver  up  or  abandon  such  place ;  or  (7)  shall 
induce  others  to  misbehave  before  the  enemy,  or 
abandon  or  deliver  up  their  posts ;  or  (8)  shall 
desert  her  Majesty's  service ;  or  (9)  shall  leave 
his  post  before  being  regularly  relieved,  or  shall 
sleep  on  his  post ;  or  (10)  shall  strike  or  offer  any 
violence  to  his  superior  officer,  beiug  in  the  execution 
of  his  office,  or  shall  disobey  any  lawful  command 
of  his  superior  officer ;  or  (11)  who,  being  confined 
ia  a  military  prison,  shall  offer  any  violence  against 
a  visitor  or  other  his  superior  military  officer,  being 
in  the  execution  of  his  office. 

By  article  20,  it  ia  declared  that  no  judgment  of 
death  by  a  court-martial  shall  pass,  unless  two- 
thirds  at  least  of  the  officers  present  shall  concur 
therein ;  and  by  article  21,  it  is  provided  that 
judgment  of  death  may  be  commuted  for  penal 
servitude  for  any  term  not  less  than  four  years,  or 
for  imprisonment  for  such  term  as  shaU  seem  meet. 

It  would  appear  that  the  employment  of  a  soldier 
in  the  service  subsequent  to  his  arrest  on  a  capital 
charge,  may  operate  as  a  remission  of  tjie  sentence 
of  death.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  case, 
mentioned  by  Mr  Prendergast  ia  his  Law  Relating 
to  Officers  in  the  Army  (2d  ed.,  1855,  p.  245)  :  In 
1811,  private  John  Weblin  of  the  3d  Buffs  was 
sentenced  to  be  shot.  The  commander-in-chief,  the 
Duke  of  WeUington,  in  his  'Bemarks'  upon  the 
proceedings,  took  notice  that,  through  some  extra- 
ordinary inattentionj  the  prisoner  had  actually  been 
pennitted  to  serve  in  an  engagement  witii  the 
enemy,  after  he  had  been  put  into  arrest  for  his 
crime.  On  this  ground,  the  duke  pronounced  that 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  pardoning  the  prisoner. 

In  the  army,  C.  P.  is  inflicted  by  the  offender 
being  either  shot  or  hanged— the  latter  being  the 
more  disgraceful  mode  of  execution. 

2.  In  the  navy. — These  are  regulated  by  the  22 
Geo.  II.  0.  33,  amended  by  the  10  and  11  Vict.  u.  59. 
By  the  first  of  these  acts,  certain  offences  in  the 
navy,  whether  on  board  ship  or  on  shore,  were 
punidied  with  death  absolutely,  without  any  discre- 
tion in  the  court  to  alter  or  mitigate  the  sentence. 
But,  by  the  10  and  11  Vict.,  this  severity  is  removed 
(excepting  in  the  cases  of  murder  and  other  unnatural 
offences  mentioned  in  the  act),  and  courts-martial 
are  authorised  to  abstain  from  pronouncing  judgment 
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of  death,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  and  to  impose  such 
.  other  punishment  instead  as  the  nature  and  degree 
of  the  offenqe  may  deserve.  In  this /discretionary 
sense,  the  f oUowing  offences  are  punishable,  in  the 
navy,  vrith  death :  (1)  The  holding  illegal  corre- 
spondence vrith  an  enemy ;  (2)  the  not  acquainting, 
■within  12  hours  after  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  the 
commander-in-chief,  or  other  superior  officer  of  the 
squadron,  with  any  message  from  an  enemy  or  rebel ; 
(3)  all  spies  bringing  seducing  letters  from  an  enemy 
or  rebel,  or  endeavouring  to  corrupt  any  one  in  the 
fleet  to' betray  his  trust ;  (4)  the  relieving  an  enemy 
or  rebel  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly ;  (5)  not 
preparing  for  fight  when  duty  commands,  or  not 
making  due  preparations  on  likelihood  of  engage- 
ment, and  not  encouraging  the  inferior  officers  and 
men  to  fight  courageously  ;  (6)  the  treacherously  or 
cowardly  yielding  or  crying  for  quarter ;  (7)  disobey- 
ing orders  in  time  of  action,  or  not  using  all  possible 
endeavours  to  put  the  same  effectually  in  execution ; 
(8)  being  guilty  of  cowardice  or  neglect  of  duty  in 
time  of  action ;  (9)  through  cowardice,  uegKgence, 
or  disaffection,  forbearing  to  pursue  the  chase  of 
any  enemy,  pirate,  or  rebel,  beaten  or  flying,  or 
not  reheving  or  assisting  a  known  friend  in  view 
to  the  utmost;  (10)  deserting  to  the  enemy,  or 
running  away  with  any  of  her  Majesty's  sjiips  or 
their  belongings,  or  any  pieces  to  the  weakening  of 
the  service,  or  cowardly  or  treacherously  yielmng 
up  the  same;  (11)  deserting  simply,  or  enticing, 
others  so  to  do ;  (12)  making,  or  endeavouring  to 
make,  any  mutinous  assembly  on  any  pretence  what- 
soever ;  (13)  uttering  words  of  sedition  or  mutiny ; 
(14)  concealing  traitorous  or  mutinous  practices  or 
designs ;  (15)  striking  a  superior  officer,  or  offering 
any  violence  to  him,  being  in  execution  of  his  office, 
on  any  pretence  whatsoever  ;  (16)  unlawfully  burn- 
ing or  setting  fire  to  any  ship  property  or  furniture, 
not  then  appertaining  to  an  enemy,  pirate,  or  rebel ; 

(17)  neglect  in  steering  any  of  her  Majesty's  ships, 
BO  that  the  same  be  stranded,  split,  or  hazarded ; 

(18)  sleeping  on  watch,  or  negligently  performing 
duty,  or  forsaking  station ;  and  (19)  robbery. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr  Prendergast,  in  the  work  to 
which  we  have  referred  (p.  244),  that  a  sentence  of 
death  pronounced  by  a  court-martial  does  not  operate 
aa  an  absolute  dismissal  from  the  service;  for  if 
the  offender  should  be  pardoned,  he  is  restored  to 
his  former  position. 

But  though  a  pardon  operates  as  a  restoration  to 
the  service,  the  greater  question  stOl  remains  to  be 
judicially  decided,  whether  a  restoration  to  the 
service  operates  as  a  pardon.  This  question  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  fate  of  the  gaUant 
but  unfortunate  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He  had  been 
condemned  to  death  for  alleged  participation  in  a 
treasonable  plot  to  raise  Arabella  Stuart  to  the 
throne ;  and,  after  undargoing  13  years'  imprison- 
ment, he  received  from  James  I.,  by  a  commission 
under  the  Great  'Seal,  the  command  of  a  fleet  and 
army  fitted  out  against  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
South  America,  with  power  of  life  and  death  over 
the  king's  subjects  serving  in  the  expedition.  The 
enterprise  failed;  and  on  Sir  Walter's  return  to 
England,  James  caused  his  head  to  be  struck  off, 
according  to  the  sentence  originally  pronounced. 
On  shewmg  cause  against  his  execution.  Sir  Walter 
pleaded  that  his  commission  was  tantamount  to  a 
pai'don,  and  quoted  a  case  of  a  man  who  had 
been  condemned  for  felony,  having  been  pajidoned 
on  account  of  his  subsequent  service  in  the  wars  of 
Gascony.  Lord  Chief-Justice  Montague,  however, 
held  tluit  though  an  impUed  pardon  of  the  kind 
cited  might  hold  good  in  felony,  that  treason  could 
only  be  pardoned  by  express  words.  There  is  the 
high  legal  authority  of  the  present  Lord  ChanceUor 


(Lord  Campbell*)  for  saying  that  the  chief-justice 
declared  and  ejcpounded  the  law  soundly ;  and  that 
in  strictness  Sir  Walter's  attainder,  under  the  former 
judgment,  could  only  be  done  away  with  by  letters- 
patent  under  the  Great  Seal,  expressly  reciting  the 
treason,  and  granting  a  free  pardon.  See,  on  the 
subject  of  these  two  articles.  Articles  oif  Wab, 
and  Mumrr  Act. 

As  to  the  mode  of  C.  P.  in  the  navy,  the  culprit, 
where  he  is  an  officer,  is  shot ;  where  he  is  a  common 
seaman,  he  is  usually  hanged  at  the  yard-arm. 

CAPITALS  {majuseala),  in  contradistinction 
to  small  letters  {minusada),  are  the  large  letters 
employed  in  writing  and  printing  to  help  the  eye,  to 
relieve  the  uniformity  of  the  page,  to  increase  the 
facility  of  keeping  and  finding  the  place,  to  mark 
the  beginnings  of  sentences,  proper  names,  &c. — 
Among  the  ancients,  and  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  middle  ages,  no  distinction  of  C.  and  small 
letters  was  known;  and  after  the  practice  had 
been  introduced  of  beginning  books  and  chapters 
with  great  letters  often  adorned  or  illustrated  with 
much  artistic  ability,  it  was  long  before  C.  were 
employed  in  such  a  way  as  could  afford  much 
real  advantage  to  the  reader.  At  the  present  day, 
they  are  universally  employed,  even  in  the  printing 
of  Greek  and  Latin  books.  Considerable  diversity 
has  existed  at  different  times  with  regard  to  the 
employment  of  them,  the  books  of  the  17th  and  18th 
c.  exhibiting  a  much  greater  proportion  of  them 
than  those  of  the  present  day.  In  German  books, 
all  substantives  usually  begin  with  a  capital  letter  ; 
in  English  and  French  books  of  the  present  day, 
they  in  general  appear  only  at  the  beginnings  of 
sentences  and  of  proper  names.  Adjectives  formed 
from  proper  names,  as  English,  French,  &o.,  are 
generally  begun  with  a  capital  in  English  books,  but 
not  in  i^enen  nor  in  German  ones. 

CAPITAKA'TA,  a  province  of  Naples  corre- 
sponding to  the  Daunia  of  the  ancients,  is  bounded 
N.  and  E.  by  the  Adriatic,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the 
Apennines.  It  stretches  along  the  Adriatic,  about 
70  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  its  average  breadth- 
is  about  45  miles ;  but  its  coast-line,  measuring 
round  the  great  promontory  of  Monte  Gargano, 
whichhas  been  called  'the  spur  of  Italy,'  is  fuUy 
100  miles,  and  its  breadth  between  the  extremity  of 
that  projection  and  the  Apennines,  75  nules.  Pop. 
(1856),  334,878.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is 
a  sandy  plain  sloping  from  the  Apennines  to  the 
Adriatic,  and  watered  only  by  some  inconsiderable 
streams.  The  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle  form 
the  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  Wheat, 
wine,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds  are  produced  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  admit  of  exportation.  There 
are  important  salt-works,  quarries  of  alabaster,  and 
potters'  clay.     Poggia  is  the  chief  town. 

OAPITA'TIOM',  from  the  Latin  caput,  a  head, 
means  something  applicable  to  all  persons,  or  to  the 
people  by  the  head.  A  tax  levied  on  all  persons, 
without  reference  to  property  or  other  incidents,  is 
called  a  C.  tax,  and  sometimes  a  poU  tax.  The 
former  term  was  often  used  in  France  for  the  tax 
better  known  as  the  taille,  although  this  offensive 
impost  was  not  imposed  on  all  ahke,  the  nobility 
enjoying  many  exemptions  from  it. 

CA'PITOL,  the  fortress  of  ancient  Rome,  and  site 
of  the  national  sanctuary  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  was 
situated  on  the  Mons  GapitoUnus,  the  smallest  but 
most  famous  of  the  seven  hi^^a  on  which  Rome 
was  buUt.  The  hiU  itself  was  first  termed  Mons 
Satuminus,  afterwards  Mons  Tarpeius  and  Rupes 
Tarpeia,  and  after  the  foundation  of  the  Capitol,  Mons 

*  Lives  of  the  Ohief-Juatices,  vol.  i.  pp.  357,  358. 
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Capitolinus,  though  a  particular  portion  of  it  retained 
its  ancient  name  of  Ewpes  Tarpda.  It  was  steep 
and  abrupt  in  almost  every  part,  formed  a  natural 
fortress,  and  was  strengthened  here  and  there  by- 
towers.  The  0.  was  founded  by  Tarquinius  Prisons, 
and  completed  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  who  tasked 
the  people  to  work  at  it.  The  whole  mount  had  a 
circumference  of  about  800  paces.  During  the  civU 
wars  under  SuUa,  the  temple  was  burned  (according 
to  Tacitus,  by  design),  and  after  its  restoration, 
destroyed  during  uie  ViteUian  riots.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Vespasian,  after  whose  death  it  was  again 
destroyed  by  lire,  but  was  once  more  restored  by 
Doroitian,  who  instituted  here  the  CapitoHne  Games. 
Domitian's  structure  lasted  to  a  late  period  of  the 
empire.  Eegarding  the  site  of  the  C,  there  has  been 
great  dispute ;  the  German  scholars,  for  the  most  part, 
maintaining  that  it  occupied  the  south-west  summit 
of  the  hin,  and  the  ItaHans,  the  north-east.  The 
latter  situation  has  the  weight  of  probabilities  in  its 
favour.  From  that  portion  of  the  mount  named  the 
Tarpeian  Kock,  state  criminals  were  thrown  down. 
According  to  the  description  given  by  Dionysius 
of  Haiioamassus,  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  with  its 
peristyle  of  columns,  was  200  feet  long  by  185  feet 
wide,  and  was  divided  into  three  cellse,  separated 
from  each  otiier  by  walls,  and  respectively  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  In  the  spacious 
portico,  the  people  feasted  on  triumphal  occasions. 
The  scanty  ruins  remaining  in  the  present  day 
consist  of  a  substructure  of  peperino  or  volcanic 
tufa,  a  wall  of  the  same  materials,  and  some 
remains  of  the  south  front,  together  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  great  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
temple. 

The  modem  C.  (Campidoglio),  built  on  the  site, 
and  partly  on  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  C, 
was  designed  by  Michael  Angelo,  but  is  one  of 
his  inferior  works.  The  main  entrance,  however, 
presents  a  splendid  view.  It  is  used  as  a  kind  of 
hotel-de-ville  and  museum. 

Besides  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter,  the'  most 
important  structures  on  the  Capitoline  Mount  were 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Touans,  bmlt  by  the  Emperor 
Augustus ;  and  the  magnificent  Tabularium,,  contain- 
ing archives,  and,  in  connection  with  the  jErarium 
('Treasury'),  serving  as  a  library  and  place  for 
lectures,  &o.  The  remains  of  this  structure,  built  by 
Quintus  Catulus,  73  e.g.,  have  stiU  an  imposing 
aspect. 

CAPI'TULARIES  (Lat.  capitularia).  Capitvlar- 
ium  is  literally  a  book  divided  into  chapters;  and 
the  plural  of  the  word  was  the  name  given  to  the 
laws  issued  by  the  kings  of  the  first  and  second  of 
the  Erankish  races,  from  Charles  Martel  downwards. 
These  laws  proceeded  from  the  great  assemblies 
of  the  king,  nobles,  and  bishops,  which  formed  the 
states  of  the  kingdom,  and,  from  their  general 
character,  were  opposed  to  the  laws  issued  for  the 
separate  states,  which  were  called  l&ges.  They  were 
divided  into  general  and  special  C.,  according  to 
the  more  or  less  general  nature  of  the  interests 
which  they  embraced,  and  the  mode  of  their  publi- 
cation. They  have  by  no  means  been  all  preserved. 
The  most  famous  are  those  of  Charlemagne  and  of 
St  Louis.  In  827,  Abbot  Angesius,  of  Fontenelles, 
made  a  collection  of  the  C.  of  Charlemagne,  and 
of  his  son,  Louis  le  D6bonnaire.  Other  collections 
were  made  by  private  persons,  and,  in  847,  one 
by  authority  of  the  king,  but  they  are  all  very 
imperfect  and  iU  arranged.  After  Charles  the  Simple, 
in  922,  no  more  C.  were  issued,  and  no  similar  laws 
or  statutes  exist  from  that  period  tUl  the  time  of 
Louis  le  Gros,  in  1100.  The  best  collections  are 
those  of  Baluze  (Paris,  1677  and  1780),  and  of  Pertz, 
in  the  Monumenta  Oermaiiice. 
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CAPITULA'TION,  a  treaty  consisting  of 
several  specified  conditions  (Lat.  capitula,  heads). 
In  the  military  sense  of  the  word,  a  O.  is  a  treaty 
of  surrender  to  an  enemy.  When  a  place  can  no 
longer  be  defended,  on  account  of  failure  of  ammu- 
nition or  provisions,  or  the  progress  made  by  the 
besieging-party,  a  white  flag  is  commonly  put  up, 
as  a  sign  that  the  besieged  are  willing  to  capitu- 
late. According  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  peril 
in  which  the  fortress  is  placed,  so  are  the  terms 
which  the  governor  may  reasonably  expect  from 
his  successful  opponent. .  Sometimes  the  arms  and 
military  stores  are  left  to  the  besieged,  but  more 
frequently  they  are  taken  by  the  besiegers,  except 
articles  of  private  property  belonging  to  the  ofiicers 
and  men.  The  '  honours  of  war,'  the  marching  out 
with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  are  usually 
stipulated  for,  unless  the  conqueror  exacts  very 
severe  terms.  The  mildest  form  of  a  C.  is  a  con- 
vention, agreed  to  when  the  conqueror  is  not  strong 
enough  to  insist  on  stringent  conditions. 

OAPrZ,  a  town  on  the  island  of  Panay,  in  the 
Philippine  Archipelago.  It  is  situated  on  a  plain 
on  the  north  coast,  near  the  rivers  Panay,  Panitan, 
and  Ivisan,  by  which  it  is  sometimes  inundated 
during  the  rainy  season.  It  is  defended  by  a  small 
fort,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  Spanish  alcalde.  Pop. 
11,000. 

CA'PNOMANCY,  a  word  formed  from  the 
Greek  capnos,  smoke,  and  manteia,  divination.  The 
ancients  practised  it  in  two  different  ways — either 
they  threw  grains  of  jasmine  or  poppy  on  the 
burning  coals,  and  watched  the  motions  and  the 
density  of  the  smoke  that  rose  from  them,  or  they 
watched  the  smoke  of  'sacrifices.  This  latter  kind 
of  C.  was  most  generally  employed,  and  that  to 
which  the  greatest  importance  was  attached.  If 
the  smoke  was  thin,  and  ascended  in  a  right  line, 
instead  of  being  blown  back  by  the  breeze,  or 
spreading  over  the  altar,  the  augury  was  good. 
It  was  also  believed  that  the  inhalation  of  the 
smoke  rising  from  the  victims  or  from  the  fire 
which  consumed  them,  gifted  the  priests  with 
prophetic  inspiration. 

CA'PO  D'l'STRIA,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of 
Austria,  situated  on  a  rocky  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Trieste,  8  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of  Trieste. 
It  is  capital  of  the  circle  of  Istria,  with  the  penin- 
sula of  which  it  is  connected  by  a  stone  causeway, 
nearly  half  a  mile  long.  Its  old  buildings,  ruinous 
walls,  and  narrow  streets,  give  the  town  a  gloomy 
aspect.  It  has  a  cathedral,  manufactures  of  leather 
and  soap,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and  salt.  Pop. 
6870.  In  ancient  times,  this  place  was  known  as 
JEgida,  and  afterwards  as  Justinopolis,  in  honour  of 
Justin  II.,  who  restored  it. 

CAPO  D'lSTRIA,  or  CAPO  D'ISTRIAS,  John 
AuTHONT,  Count,  president  of  the  Greek  republic 
from  1827  to  1831,  was  bom  va.  Corfu,  1780.  His 
family  had  been  settled  in  that  island  since  the  14th 
c,  but  originally  came  from  the  lUyriau  town  of 
Capo  d'Istria  (q.  v.),  near  Trieste.  He  devoted 
himself  to  political  life,  and  after  having  held  a  high 
position  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  he  entered  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  Russia.  Here  his  diplomacy  tended 
to  the  separation  of  Greece  from  Turkey.  In  1827, 
he  was  elected  president  of  Greece ;-  and  in  January 
1828,  he  landed  in  Greece,  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office.  He  was  a  patriot,  a  philan- 
thropist, and  an  able  diplomatist,  but  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  task  which  he  now  undertook.  Every- 
thing was  in  disorder;  the  people  had  been  long 
enslaved,  and  knew  not  how  to  use  their  freedom ; 
and  the  president  had  been  so  much  imbued  with 
the  centralising  principles  prevalent  at  the  courts 
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which  he  had  frequented,  that  some  of  his  measures, 
especially  that  restricting  the  Hberty  of  the  press, 
gave  offence  to  the  most  temperate  of  the  enlight- 
ened lovers  of  civil  liberty.  His  career  was  cut 
short  by  his  assassination  in  a  church  at  Nauplia 
on  October  9,  1831.  The  assassins  were  relatives  of 
Peter  MauromichaJi,  against  whom  he  was  urging 
on  a  prosecution,  for  alleged  offences  against  the 
state. 

CAPONIE'EE,  or  OAPONNISKE,  in  Fortifica- 
tion, is  a  parapet  8  or  10  feet  high,  with  a  superior 
slope,  terminating  in  a  small  glacis.  It  is  placed  in 
the  dJitoh  of  a  fortified  place,  to  cover  or  screen  the 
defenders  while  passing  from  one  defence-work  to 
another.  Generally,  it  has  a  banquette,  on  which 
musketeers  may  stand  to  fire  over  the  crest.  If 
there  is  a  passage  between  two  such  parapets,  it  is  a 
full  caponnifere;  if  on  one  side  only,  a  half  capon- 
ni6re.  Generally,  the  parapets  are  of  dearth,  and 
the  passage  open  overhead;  but  sometimes  capon- 
niferes  are  vaulted  galleries  of  brickwork,  loopholed 
at  the  sides  for.  musketry;  while  in  field-works, 
palisade  capouniferes  are  occasionally  thrown  across 
the  ditches  of  redoubts. 

Reserving  to  the  article  Poetification'  a  notice 
of  the  connecting-links  between  various  defence- 
works,  we  give,  in  the  annexed  cut,  a  plan  of  what 
is  called  a  front  of  fortification,  illustrating  many 
parts  already  described  in  the  EncydopoBdia,  and 
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many  others  still  remaining  to  be  described.  ASF 
is  one  half  of  a  iastion;  BGH,  one  half  of  another 
bastion;  AS,  BG  are  faces  of  the  bastions;  SF, 
6H  are  the  flanks;  A.  and  B  are  salient  angles; 
S  and  G  are  shoulders;  F  and  H  are  re-entering 
angles;  FH  is  the  curtain  between  two  bastions; 
PN  is  the  caponniJre,  stretching  across  the  main 
ditch  from  the  curtain  to  the  ravelin  N ;  the  white 
space  on  which  the  letters  XAmSVy«6B  stand  is 
the  ditch;  OEE  is  the  covert  or  covered-way ;  R  is 
the  place  of  arms;  S',  S'  are  saJly-ports  out  through 
the  glacis;  X,  r,n,  V,  y,  and  z,  are  traverses;  WUW' 
is  a  Jlgche,  outside  a  salient  angle  of  the  glacis ; 
OIJ  is  a  second  caponnifere,  leafing  to  the  flfeche, 
.with  a  traverse  at  0 ;  E,  T  are  a  traverse  and 
a  caponnifere  leading  to  a  redoubt  supposed  to  be 
beyond  the  glacis;  a  line  in  the  direction  UA 
would  describe  the  capital  of  one  of  the  bastions. 

CAPPADO'CIA,  anciently,  a  province,  and 
subsequently  a  kingdom  in  the  west  of. Asia  (in 
part  the  present  Caramania).  It  was  bounded  by 
Lycaonia  on  the  W.,  by  Cilicia  and  Syria  on  the  S., 
by  Armenia  on  the  E.,  and  by  Pontus  on  the  K. 
During  the  time  that  it  belonged  to  the  Persian 


empire,  however,  it  included  Pontus,  which  was 
called  Lesser  Cappadocia.  In  17  A.D.,  C.  was 
erected  into  a  separate  province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  by  Tiberius. 

CA'PPAGH  BROWN,  a  bituminous  earth, 
which  yields  pigments  of  various  shades  of  brovim, 
the  two  most  strongly  marked  being  known  as 
Light  and  Dark  Cappagh  Brown.  The  colouring 
matters  are  oxide  of  manganese  and  iron.  The 
0.  Browns  are  transparent  and  permanent;  and 
when  not  applied  too  thickly,  they  dry  well  in  oil. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Cappagh,  near  Cork, 
in  Ireland.  C.  B.  is  also  called  Encrome  Mineral, 
and  more  frequently,  Manganese  Brown. ' 

CAPPARI'DE^zE,  or  CAPPARIDA'CE.(5E,  a 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  allied  to  Gruci- 
feras,  and  including  about  350  known  species,  herba- 
ceous plants,  shrubs,  and  trees,  mostly  natives  of 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries.  '  The  leaves  are 
generally  alternate,  stalked,  undivided,  or  palmate ; 
the  flowers  solitary  or  clustered ;  the  calyx  of  four 
sepals,  sometimes  cohering  in  a  tube;  the  corolla  of 
four,  or  sometimes  eight  petals,  sometimes  want- 
ing, the  stamens  generally  a  multiple  of  four,  or 
indefinitely  numerous,  placed  on  a  hemispherical 
or  elongated  disk;  the  ovary  one-celled,  the  style 
thread-like  or  wanting ;  the  .  ovules  curved ;  the 
fruit  either  dry  and  pod-like  (tribe  Cleomeae),  or  a 
berry  (tribe  Gapparea). — To  this  order  belongs  the 
well-known  caper-hush.  See  Capers.  Many  of 
the  species  possess  stimulant  properties;  some  are 
poisonous.  One  of  the  most  interesting  plants  of 
the  order  is  the  Siw^k  (Gapparis  sodata),  a  bush  or 
small  tree,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
the  vegetation  of  Africa,  from  the  Great  Desert  to 
the  Niger,  the  small  berries  of  which  have  a 
pungent  taste  like  pepper,  and  when  dried,  con- 
stitute an  important  ingredient  in  the  food  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  regions ;  whilst  the  roots  when 
burned  yield  no  smafl  quantity  of  salt. — Ba/rtKa 
Travels. 

CAPPBL,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Zurich,  and  ten  miles  south-south-west  of  the  city 
of  that  name.  It  is  interestiog  as  the  place  where 
the  great  reformer  Zwinglius  was  Mlled  in  a 
conflict  with  troops  of  the  Roman  CathoHo  cantons, 
October  1531.  A  monument  has  been  erected  here 
to  his  memory. 

CA'PRI  (the  ancient  Oapreoe),  a  charming  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  about  three  miles  from  Cape  CampaneUa,  and 
twenty  mUes  south  of  the  city  of  Naples.  On  its 
small  area  of  about  eleven  nules  in  circumference,  it 
displays  a  rich  variety  of  beautiful  scenery,  ruins 
of  antiquity,  and  points  of  historical  ioterest,  and 
contains  a  population  of  about  6000  souls.  The  island 
is  composed  of  two  mountain  masses,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  depression  like  the  seat  of  a  saddle. 
That  on  the  west,  called  Monte  Solaro,  which  is  the 
highest  and  largest,  has  an  elevation  of  about  1900 
feet.  The  eastern  part  does  not  attain  a  height  of 
more  than  860  feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  base 
of  the  eastern  mountain  is  situated  the  tqwn  of  C, 
built  on  a  shelving  rock,  and  guarded  by  walls,  gates, 
and  draw-bridges,  with  a  cathedral,  and  a  population, 
including  the  district,  of  about  4000.  It  commands 
a  beautiful  prospect,  and  communicates  with  the 
Uttle  town  of  Anacapri,  oa  the  western  table-land,  by 
a  flight  of  535  rude  steps,  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
rock.  There  are  only  two  safe  landing-places  on 
the  island,  and  these  are  at  C.  and  near  it.  C  was 
a  celebrated  place,  in  the  times  of-  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.  Ruins  are  stiU  found  of  Roman  baths  and 
aqueducts,  and  of  the  twelve  grand  viUas  or  palaces 
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built  in  honour  of  the  twelve  chief  deities  by  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  who  passed  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  here  in  the  practice  of  the  grossest 
licentiousness  and  cruelty.  The  inhabitants  now 
consist  of  fishermen,  sailors,  and  a  few  traders,  with 
vine-dressers  and  cultivators  of  olives  in  Anacapri. 
Wherever  a  tree  can  be  planted,  the  hopeful  and 
industrious  people  have  prepared  for  it .  a  soil  by 
persevering  toil  in  terraoe-cultuie.  Delicious  quails, 
which  in  vast  numbers  alight  on  the  island  during 
their  migrations  to  and  from  Africa,  in  spring  and 
autumn,  are  taken  in  nets,  and  form  an  important 
item  in  the  resources  of  Capri.  To  the  west  of  the 
town  of  C.  is  situated  the  Orotta  Azzurra  (Blue 
Grotto),  a  remarkable  cavern,  entered  from  the  sea 
by  a  narrow  -opening  not  more  than  three  feet 
high.  Inside,  however,  it  is  found  to  be  of  magni- 
ficent proportions,  and  of  marvellous  beauty,  the 
gorgeous  colouring  being  said  to  be  produced  by  the 
reflection  and  refraction  of  the  smi's  rays  through 
the  water.  Elliptical  in  form,  it  has  a  length  of 
165  feet,  a  breadth  of  100  in  the  widest  part,  and 
a  height  of  40  in  the  loftiest,  with  48  feet  of  water 
beneath. 

CAPRI'CCIO  (Ital.),  in  Art,  is  applied  to  a 
picture  or  other  work  which  designedly  violates  the 
ordinary  rules  of  composition.  Fohated  ornaments, 
with  Cupids  or  other  figures  appearing  in  them  in 
situations  not  strictly  natural,  are  capnooios. 

CAPRICCIO,  in  Music,  is  a  species  of  free  com- 
position, without  being  subject  to  rule  as  to  form  or 
figure.  LooateUi,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c, 
composed  capriccios  for  the  violin.  Th^  most  cele- 
brated C.  of  modem  times  is  Mendelssohn's  B  minor 
C.  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra. 

OAPRICO'RTfUS,  the  Qoat,  a  southern  con- 
stellation, and  the  tenth  sign  of  the  zodiac  (q.  v.)  j 
denoted  by  the  sign  V3>  representing  the  crooked 
horns  of  a  goat.  It  is  usually  represented  on  the 
globe  as  having  the  forepart  of  a  goat,  but  the  hinder 
>part  of  a  fish  (see  fig.).  It  is  one  of  the  least  striking 
of  the  zodiacal  constellations.      It  was,   however, 


Capricomua. 

celebrated  among  the  ancients,  who  regarded  it  as 
the  harbinger  of  good-fortune,  and  as  marking  the 
southern  tropic  or  winter  solstice,  wherefore  they 
called  it  the  '  Southern  Gate  of  the  Sun.'  It 
contains  no  large  stars,  the  two  largest,  which 
are  situated  in  me  horns,  being  only  of  the  third 
magnitude.  Neither  of  these  rises  above  the  horizon 
in  our  latitude.    See  Teopic. 

CA'PRIDJi],  a  family  of  ruminant  quadrupeds, 
which,  as  defined  by  some  naturahsts,  may  be 
described  as  the  Slieep  and  Goat  family,  incliiding 
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the  Linnaean  genera  OiAa  (Sheep,  q.  v.)  and  Ca/pra 
(Goat,  q.  V.) ;  out  which  is  extended  by  others  to 
include  Antelopes,  their  persistent  horns  being 
regarded  as  the  great  distinction  between  them  and 
the  Oervidce  or  Deer  family.  In  the  more  restricted 
sense,  the  name  designates  a  very  natural  family, 
yet  differing  from  the  Bomdce  or  Ox  family  more  in 
general  appearance  than  in  other  characters ;  whilst 
hnks  of  connection  with  the  Antelopes  are  not 
wanting,  a  very  remarkable  one  being  found  in  the 
Prong-horn  of  America. 

OAPEIFICA'TION",  a  method  which  has  long 
been  employed  in  the  Levant  for  securing  and 
hastening  the  maturation  of  figs,  and  which  consists 
in  suspending  fruit-bearing  branches  of  the  wild  fig 
above  or  beside  those  of  the  cultivated  tree.  The 
notion  once  entertained,  that  this  practice  is  analo- 
gous to  that  by  which  the  fecundation  of  the  female 
palm-tree  is  secured,  is  inconsistent  with  the  now 
well-known  fact,  that  the  fig  has  both  male  and 
female  flowers  within  its  own  receptacle ;  and  it  is 
therefore  supposed  that  the  effects  of  C.  may  result 
from  the  agency  of  a  species  of  insect,  of  which  the 
eggs  have  been  deposited  in  the  early  wild  figs,  and 
wffich  may  promote  fecundation  by  entering  the 
receptacle  of  the  cultivated  fig,  or  perhaps  by 
punctiuing  it  may  cause  it  to  ripen  sooner.  In  hope 
of  a  simifer  advantage,  some  French  and  English 
cultivators  have  inserted  into  figs  straws  dipped  in 
olive-oU.  But  C.  is  scarcely  practised  in  the  western 
parts  of  Europe,  and  has  even  been  discontinued  as 
unnecessary  in  some  parts  of  the  east  where  it  once 
prevailed. 

CAPRIFOLIA'CE^,  a  natural  order  of  exoge- 
nous plants,  consisting  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants,  which  have  opposite  leaves  without  stipules, 
and  flowers  disposed  in  corymbs,  in  heads,  or  in 
whorls.  The  calyx  is  4— 5-cleft ;  the  corolla 
monopetalous,  tubular,  or  wheel-shaped,  sometimes 
irregular.  The  stamens  are  adherent  to  the  corolla 
at  its  base,  and  alternate  with  its  lobes.  The  ovary 
is  free,  1 — 5-celled,  The  fruit  is  generally  a  berry, 
sometimes  dry,  Uut  not  spHtting  open  when  ripe. 
The  order  is  very  nearly  related  to  Ginchonaceae, 
differing  chiefly  in  the  want  of  stipules.  More 
than  200  species  are  known,  chiefly  natives  of  the 
temperate  and  colder  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. To  this  order  belong  the  Honeysuckle, 
Elder,  Viburnum,  and  Snowberry.  Emetic  and 
cathartic  properties  are  prevalent  in  it. 

CAPRIMTJ'LGID^,  a  famUy  of  birds,  of  the 
order  Insessores,  and  tribe  Fissirostres,  nearly  allied 
to  the  Hirundinidce  or  Swallow  tribe,  but  differing 
from  them  in  the  still  greater  width  of  gape,  and  in 
having  long  stiff  bristles  at  the  base  of  the  biU. 
They  are  insectivorous  birds.  They  have  very  long 
wings,  short  legs,  and  toes  united  at  the  base  by  a 
membrane.  The  European  goatsucker  may  be  said 
to  be  the  type  of  the  family,  which  includes  also 
the  "Whip-poor-will  and  Night-hawk  of  America, 
with  many  other  species  widely  distributed  over 
the  globe,  and  now  arranged  by  natm-alists  in  a 
number  of  genera. 

CAPSA'LI,  a  seaport  town  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
capital  of  Cerigo,  or  Cythera,  is  built  upon  a  narrow 
ridge,  terminating  in  a  precipitous  rock  near  the 
south  end  of  the  island.  It  has  an  old  castle  and  a 
good  harbour. '  Pop.  SOOO. 

CA'PSIOINE,  an  alkaloid,  is  the  active  prin- 
ciple in  capsicum  or  Cayenne  pepper,  and  can  be 
obtained  from  it.  It  is  a  thick  Mquid,  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  possessing  such  acrid  properties,  that 
half  a  grain  diffused  through  a  large  room  causes 
evei-y  one  therein  to  sneeze  violently. 


OAPSIOITM-CAPTAIN, 


OA'FSIOTJM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  na/tural 
order  Solanacem,  having  a  wheel-shaped  corolla, 
projeoting  and  converging  stamens,  and  a  dry  berry. 
The  speoies  are  all  of  a,  Smibby,  bushy  appearance, 
and  have  more  or  leas  woody  stems,  although  they 
are  annual  or'  biennial  plants.  The  number  of 
species  is  very  uncertaiD,  some  botanists  distin- 
guishing many,  whilst  others  regard  them  as  mere 
varieties  of  a  few.  They  are  natives  of  the  warm 
parts  of  America  and  of  Asia,  have  simple  leaves, 
and  rather  inconspicuous  flowers,  and  some  of 
them  are  in  very  general  cultivation  in  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  countries  for  their  fruit,  which  is 
extremely  pungent  and  stimulant,  and  is  employed 
in  sauces,  mixed  pickles,  &c.,  often  under  its  Mexican 
name  of  GhUlies;  and  whisn  dried  and  ground,  forms 
the  spice  called  Cayenne  Pepper.  As  a  condiment, 
it  improves  the  flavour  of  food,  aids  digestion,  and 
prevents  flatulence.  In  tropical  countries,  it  coun- 
teracts the  enervating  influence  of  external  heat. 
In  medicine,  it  is  used  as  a  stimulant,  rubefacient, 
and  vesicant ;  is  often  administered  in  combination 
with  cinchona;  and  is  particularly  valuable  lioth 
iatemaUy  admmistered  and  as  a  gargle,  not  only  in 
relaxed  conditions  of  the  throat,  but  in  some  of  those 
diseases  in  which  the  throat  is  most  dangerously 
affected.  As  a  medicine,  0.  is  administered  in 
piBs  mixed  with  bread;  in  the  form  of  tincture, 
obtained  by  digesting  the  bruised  0.  in  alcohol;  or 
of  an  mfumn,  procured  by  digestion  in  water,  with 
vairing  proportions  of  salt  and  vinegar.  A  gargle 
of  0.  is  prepared  by  infusing  it  in  water,  along  with 
oandy^-sugar  and  vinegar,  and  thereafter  adding  a 
little  infusion  of  roses.  It  has  no  narcotic  properties. 
It  owes  its  power  chiefly  to  Oapsidne  (q.v.).  The 
fruits  of  the  different  species  of  C.  differ  in  form, 
being  round,  oval,  conical,  heart-shaped,  &c. ;  they 
vary  from  half  an  inch  to  four  inches  in  length, 
and  are  sometimes  of  a  bright  red,  sometimes  of 
a  yeUow  colour.  In  aU,  lie  diy  berry  has  an 
inflated  appearance,  and  contains  niuneroua  whitish 
flattened  seeds,  which  are  even  more  pungent  than 
the  leathery  epidermis,  or  the  spongy  pulp.  Cayenne 
pepper  consists  Chiefly  of  the  ground  seeds.  C. 
annuum,  sometimes  called  Common  C.,  or  ChiUy 
Pepper,  is  perhaps  the  most  common  speoies  in 
cultivation ;  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Britain,  if 
raised  on  a  hotbed  as  a  tender  annual,  it  produces 
fruit  in  the  open  border.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  it.  O.  frutescens,  sometimes  called  Goat  Pepper, 
and  C.  haccaium,  sometimes  called  Bird  Pepper, 
have  greater  pungency,  and  the  former  is  generally 
described  as  the  true  Cayenne  Pepper.  G.  cercm- 
fonm^  with  a  small  cherry-like  fnjit,  and  therefore 
called  Cherry  Pepper,  and  G.  grosaum,  with  a  large, 
oblong,  or  ovate  fruit,  known  as  Bell  Pepper,  are 
frequently  cultivated. — The  fruit  is  used  either  ripe 
or  unripe,  except  for  making  Cayenne  Pepper,  for 
which  ripe  fruit  is  employed.  The  fruit  brought 
from  South  America  is  sometimes  sold  by  druggists 
under  the  name  Guinea  Pepper. 

OA'PSTAN',  on  shipboard,  is  a  ponderous  mass 
of  timber,  whose  uses  are  to  heave  the  anchor,  hoist 
up  masts  and  guns,  take  in  and  discharge  cargo,  &o. 
It  has  very  firm  supports  on  the  deck  underneath 
it.  It  comprises  a  barrel,  round  which  a  rope  or 
a  chain  ooUs.;  whelps,  or  pieces  of  timber,  which 
enlarge  the  diameter  without  greatly  increasing  the 
weight;  the  drum-head,  a  polygonal  flat  piece  of 
timber  at  the  top,  pierced  laterally  with  holes ;  the 
step,  or  lowest  part,  which  rests  upon  and  is  bolted 
to  the  beams ;  the  aa^icer,  an  iron  socket  let  into 
the  top  of  the  step ;  the  pivot  or  spindle,  which, 
resting  on  the  saucer,  forms  the  axis  around  wHoh 
the  C.  turns ;  the  pawls,  short  bars  of  iron,  to  prevent 
the  re-action  of  the  0, :    lyf"    •^:'^{~'^_   outer  the 


holes,  and  are  the  levers  for  enabling  the  sailors  to 
work  the  C. ;  pins,  placed  vertically  through  the 
drum-head,  for  temporarily  retaining  the  bars  in 
their  places ;  and  the  shifter,  a  rope  connecting  the 
outer  ends  of  the  bars.  Many  improvements  have 
recently  been  made  in  the  arrangement  and  action 
of  capstans ;  among  which  is  "WardiU's,  for  increasing 
the  bite  or  holdmg  of  a  chain-cable  around  the 
oircimiference. 

OA'PSULE,  in  Botany,  a  dry  fruit,  syncarpoua 
(or  formed  of  several  carpda  united  together  into 
one),  and  opening  either  by  valves,  as  m  the  fox- 
glove, primrose,  and  rhoaodendron,  or  by  pores 
near  the  summit,  which  some  regard  as  a  sort  of 
valves,  and  of  which  beautiful  examples  may  be 
seen  in  the  poppy  and  snapdragon.  Capsules  are 
either  one-oeUed  or  many-ceUed.  The  Pymidivm 
is  a  variety  of  C,  which  opens  as  if  out  around  near 
the  summit,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  cup 
with  a  lid,  of  which  a  very  beautiful  example  may 
be  seen  in  the  Anagallis,  or  Pimpernel ;  and  another 
in  the  great  woody  fruit  of  the  different  species  of 
Lecythis  and  other  Lecythidacece, 

OA'PT AIN,  MrnTABY,  is  perhaps  the  most  gene- 
ral designation  given  to  an  officer  of  land  forces; 
somethiug  equivalent  to  it  being  found  in  most 
European  languages.  As  a  word,  it  simply  means  a 
head  or  leader,  and  may  be  applied  to  a  chief  over 
any  number  of  men.  Gaptain-general  is  in  some 
countries  a  very  high  oommand.  In  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  ithere  was,  among  other  high 
military  officers,  a  Captain-general  of  footmen.  In 
the  organisation  of  the  British  army  at  the  present 
day,  there  is  one  0.  to  every  company  of  iafantry, 
and  every  troop  of  cavalry,  and  a  first  and  second 
C,  to  every  battery  of  artillery.  The  duty  of  the  C. 
is  to  see  to  the  men  of  his  company  in  everything 
that  relates  to  discipline,  exercises,  biHetiog,  pay, 
settlement  of  accounts,  mess,  kit,  clothing,  arms, 
ammunition,  accoutrements,  stores,  barracks,  cook- 
ing, &c. ;  to  receive  orders  concerning  these  matters 
from  the  major,  and  to  enforce  these  orders  among 
the  men.  He  is  responsible  to  the  major,  and  is 
assisted  in  his  duties  by  the  lieutenant  and  ensign 
or  comet.  A  C.  of  artillery  commands  inore  men, 
and  has  more  responsibility  than  a  0.  of  infantry  or 
cavalry  ;  he  is  privileged  to  be  mentioned  by  name 
in  military  dispatches,  like  colonels  and  majors. 
The  second  V.  of  artUleiy  used  to  be  called 
C.-lieutenant.  The  Army  Estimates  for  1860 — 1861 
provide  for  149  captains  of  cavalry,  946  of  infantry, 
121  of  artillery,  94  for  engineers,  and  94  for  colonial 
corps — 1404  in  all,  in  full  commission.  On  the  occa- 
sions of  a  general  promotion  by  brevet  (see  Bebvbt), 
captains  become  majors.  The  value  of  a  C.'s 
commission,  and  the  circumstances  of  purchase 
connected  with  it,  are  noticed  under  Commissions, 
Aemy. 

CAPTAIN",  Navax,  is  the  general  designation 
for  the  commander  of  a  ship.  It  is  not  universal, 
for  some  vessels  of  war  are  commanded  by  officers 
lower  in  rank  than  C. ;  while  the  chief  officer  of 
a  merchant-vessel  is  often  called  master.  The 
commanders  of  all  ships,  from  first-rates  down  to 
ship-rigged  sloops,  are  captains.  The  captains  rise 
to  the  command  of  larger  and  larger  ships';  with 
increase  of  pay,  according  to  length  of  service. 
The  C.  is  responsible  for  everything  on  shipboard, 
in  discipline,  navigation,  equipment — aU,  in  short, 
that  concerns  the  personnel  or  the  TnatSrid  of  the 
ship.  If  his  ship  belongs  to  a  particular  fleet  or 
naval  station,  he  is  responsible  to  some  admiral  or 
commodore;  if  not,  he  is  directly  responsible  to 
the  Admiralty.  The  C.  of  that  particular  ship  in 
a  fleet  which  carries  the  admiral  is  called  J?a^-C., 
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and  ia  Mglier  in  rank  than  othera.  Owing  to 
various  circumstancea,  the  captains  in  the  navy 
are  very  numerous.  A  naval  officer  ia  always  on 
half-pay,  except  when  attached  to  a  ship  in  actual 
conunission ;  and  thus  in  times  of  peace  there  are 
always  more  naval  captains  on  half  than  on  full 
pay.  The  Navy  Estimates  for  1860—1861  provide 
for  about  120  captains  in  commission  on  full-pay. 
About  600  are  provided  for  on  half-pay,  under  the 
three  designations  of  the  active  list,  the  reserved 
list,  and  the  retired  list.  The  naval  captains  share 
with  those  of  the  army  in  the  advantages  of  a 
general  promotion  by  brevet.  They  rank  in  dignity 
with  majors  in  the  army,  and  with  lieutenant- 
colonels  after  three  years'  service. 

The  word  C.  is  used  in  other  ways  also  in  the 
navy.  The  C.  of  the  Fleet  is  a  temporary  officer  in 
large  fleets ;  he  promulgatea  the  admiral's  orders, 
and  receives  all  the  reports  and  returns,  fiUing,  in 
short,  a  post  equivalent  to  that  of  Chief  of  the  Staff 
in  an  army.  Among  the  seamen  on  board  a  ship, 
the  chief  of  each  gang  is  called  C. ;  such  as  the  G. 
of  the  after-guard,  of  the  forecastle,  of  the  hold,  of  the 
main-top,  of  each  gun,  &c. 

CA'PTION,  in  the  practice  of  the  law  of  England, 
may  be  defined  as  that  part  of  a,  legal  instrument 
which  shews  the  authority  under  which  it  is 
executed,  or  taken,  as  the  word  implies.  It  also  states 
the  time  and  place  of  the  execution.  The  word  C. 
is  also  improperly  used  in  England  to  signify  an 
arrest — a  meaning  which  it  strictly  and  technically 
bears  in  Scotland,  where,  until  the  passing  of  the 
1  and  2  Vict.  c.  114,  called  the  Personal  Diligence  Act, 
which  authorises  more  simple  forms  of  legal  process, 
it  was  the  only  recognised  civil  warrant  for  the 
apprehension  of  a  debtor  or  obligee.  This  word  is 
also  used  in  Scotland  to  denote  a  summary  warrant 
of  imprisonment,  granted  on  the  apphcation  of  the 
clerk  of  court,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  back  the 
pleadings  and  other  papers  in  a  lawsuit,  which  had 
been  borrowed  by  the  party  against  whom  the  C. 
has  issued,  and  by  whom  they  are  unduly  and 
illegally  retained.  See  on  the  subject  of  this  article 
Indictment,  Commission,  Diligence,  Waeeant, 
Horning. 

CAPTIVES.  ,  It  is  laid  down  by  Blackstone, 
that,  as  in  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  so  also  in  his 
person,  a  man  may  acquire  a  sort  of  qualified 
property  in  him  as  a  captive  or  prisoner  of  war — 
at  least  tiU  the  ransom  of  the  captive  is  paid.  In 
Scotland,  aU  legal  proceedings  against  a  captive  are 
stopped  till  his  hberation,  although,  in  some  cases, 
execution  against  his  estate  may  proceed. 

CA'PTTJBiE  may  be  simply  defined  as  prize  taken 
in  time  of  war.  .  The  law  on  this  subject  ia  stated 
with  precision  in  a  paper  addressed  on  behalf  of  the 
British  government  to  the  American  ambassador  at 
London  in  September  1794 :  '  When  two  powers  are 
at  war,  they  have  a  right  to  make  prizes  of  the 
ships,  goods,  and  efi'ects  of  each  other,  upon  the  high 
seas,  whatever  is  the  property  of  the  enemy,  may 
be  acquired  by  capture  at  sea ;  tut  the  property 
of  a  friend  cannot  be  taken,  provided  he  observes 
his  neutrality.  Hence  the  law  of  nations  has 
established — that  the  goods  of  an  enemy  on  board 
the  ship  of  a  friend  may  be  taken— that  the  lawful 
goods  of  a  friend  on  board  the  ship  of  an  enemy 
ought  to  be  restored — that  contraband  goods  going 
to  the  enemy,'  though  the  property  of  a  friend,  may 
be  taken  as  prize ;  because  supplying  the  enemy 
with  what  enables  him  better  to  carry  on  the  war, 
is  a  departure  from  neutrality.'  The  procedure  to 
be  adopted  for  determining  whether  the  C.  be  or 
be  not  lawful  prize,  is  now  regulated  by  the  3  and 
4  Vict.  c.  65. 
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During  the  Russian  war  in  1854,  there  appeared 
in  the  London  Gazette,  under  date  the  28th  March 
of  that  year,  a  declaration  stating,  inter  alia,  that 
her  Majesty  would  waive  the  right  of  seizing 
enemy's  property  laden  on  board  a  neutral  vessel, 
unless  it  be  contraband  of  war,  and  that  it  was  not 
her  Majesty's  intention  to  issue  letters  of  marque 
for  the  commissioning  of  privateers.  The  right  of 
seizing  enemy's  property  on  board  a  neutral  vessel, 
whether  contraband  of  war  or  not,  had  always  before 
been  maintained  by  England.  On  the  re-establish- 
ment of  peace  with  Russia,  a  treaty  was  signed,  and 
the  following  declarations  adopted  :  1.  Privateering 
is  and  remains  abolished ;  2.  A  neutral  flag  covers 
an  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
pf  war;  3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  C.  under 
an  enemy's  flag;  4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be 
binding,  must  be  eff'ectual — that  is  to  say,  main- 
tained by  force  sufficient  to  prevent  effectually 
access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy. 

As  to  the  right  to  property  captured  from  the 
enemy,   and  its   distribution  as  prize  or  booty  of  < 
war  among  the  officers  and  men  of  the  army  and 
navy,  see  Booty  and  Pkize. 

CA'PUA,  a  fortified  city  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  beautifully  situated  in  a 
rich  plain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volturno,  about 
18  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Naples,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  a  military  station 
of  the  first  class,  its  defences  having  been  greatly 
extended  and  improved  by  Vauban.  As  it  is  the 
only  fortress  which  guards  the  approach  to  Naples 
from  the  north,  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  keys 
of  the  country.  The  only  objects  of  interest  in  the 
city  are  the  cathedral,  with  some  splendid  granite 
columns  from  ancient  Casilinum,  upon  the  site  of 
which  town  C.  was  built  in  the  9th  c. ;  the  chuich  of 
the  Annunziata,  with  some  bas-reliefs ;  and  the  arch 
of  the  Piazza  dei  Oiudici,  under  which  many  ancient 
inscriptions  are  preserved.    Pop.  (1857)  10,000. 

The  ancient  Gapua,  which  enjoyed  a  reputation 
for  wealth  and  population  second  only  to  Rome  and 
Carthage,  was  situated  about  two  miles  south-east 
of  the  present  city,  where  its  ruins  are  still  to  be 
seen,  its  site  being  occupied  by  the  modem  town  of 
Santa  Maria  di  Capua.  C.  was  founded  by  the 
Etruscans,  under  the  name  of  Voltumum,  as  early, 
according  to  some  authorities,  as  800  B.C.,  and  was 
the  chief  city  of  the  twelve  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  them  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Its  present 
name  was  derived  from  the  Samnites,  who  captured 
it  in  423  e.c.  After  the  battle  of  Canns,  216  B.C., 
the  popular  party  opened  the  gates  to  Hannibal, 
whose  army  was  greatly  enervated  by  its  luxurious 
winter-quarters  here.  The  Romans  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  in  211  e.  c.  In  the  5th  c,  A.i>., 
C.  was  devastated  by  the  Vandals  under  Genseric. 
It  recovered  its  prosperity  again  to  some  extent, 
but  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in 
840.  The  citizens,  who  had  fled  to  the  mountains, 
were  induced  by  their  bishop  to  return  some  16 
years  later,  and  found  the  modern  Capua.  From 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  C,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  it  had  a  circumference  of  5  or  6  miles,  and  a 
population  of  300,000.  It  had  seven  gates.  Among 
the  Roman  antiquities,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  amphitheatre,  built  of  bricks,  and  faced  with 
white  marble.  WeU-preserved  arches,  corridors  and 
seats  for  spectators,  stiU  remain.  It  is  calculated 
to  have  been  capable  of  holding  100,000  persons, 
and  must  have  been  altogether  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Italy.  , 

CA'PUCHIN  MONKEY,  or  CAPUCHIN 
SAPAJOU,  a  name  often  given  to  Cebus  capuchirms, 


CAPUCHINS— CAEACAL. 


and  some  other  speoiea  of  the  genus  Cebus,  South 
American  monkeys,  which  have  the  head  covered 
with  short  hair,  so  disposed  as  to  resemble  the  cowl 
of  a  capuchin,  the  face  being  almost  naked,  or  only 
covered  with  a  little  down.  See  Cebus.  Pitheda 
i  South  American  monkey  of  a  genus 


Capuchin  Monkey  {Pithccia  chiropoies)^ 

allied  to  OAits,  is  also,  sometimes  called  the  C.  M., 
or  Capuchin  of  the  Orinoko. 

CA'PTJCHIN'S,  a  branch  of  the  order  of  Fran- 
ciscans (q.  v.),  so  designated  from  the  capuclie  which 
is  their  head-dress. 

CA'PUDAlSr-PASHA',  the  High  Admiral  of 
Turkey.  He  has  the  entire  command  of  the  navy, 
and  the  management  of  all  naval  affairs.  The  port 
of  Pera,  contiguous  to  the  arsenal,  the  Turkish 
islands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  a  number  of  sea- 
ports and  maritime  districts,  are  under  him,  even  in 
their  civil  administration. 

CA'PITT  MO'RTXTUM  VITBI'OLI,  or  COL- 
COTHAU,  is  the  name  given  by  the  alchemists  to 
the  red  powder  (mainly  red  oxide  of  iron)  which 
remains  in  the  retorts  when  green  vitriol  or  the 
sulphate  of  iron  is  calcined. 

CAPY'BAEA  (Hydrochomis  Gapybara),  a  quad- 
ruped of  the  order  Qlires  or  Sodentia,  and  of  the 


Capybara  {Sydrochosrm  Capybara). 

faniily  Oavidm,  strongly  resembling  the  Cavy  or 
Guinea-pig,  although  it  is  the  largest  existing  rodent 
known,  and  aquatic  in  its  habits.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  America,  and  abounds  in  many  of  the  large 


tropical  rivers.  It  is  equal  in  size  to  a  small  pig. 
The  dentition  resembles  that  of  the  cavy,  except 
that  the  grinding  teeth  are  composed  of  numerous 
transverse  plates,  the  number  of  the  plates  increasing 
as  the  animal  advances  in  age ;  an  interesting  point 
of  resemblance  to  the  dentition  of  the  elephant,  and 
a  link  of  connection  between  the  rodents  and  the 
pachydermata.  The  C.  feeds  exclusively  on  vege- 
table food,  browsing  on  the  grass  near  the  rivers, 
and  often  committing  great  ravages  in  plantations 
of  sugar-cane.  It  runs  badly,  but  swims  and  dives 
weU,  and  has  the  power  of  remaining  under  water 
for  seven  or  eight  minutes.  It  is  very  inoffensive, 
and  easily  tamed.  The  flesh,  except  that  of  old 
males,  is  good,  and  is  eaten  by  all  classes  of  persons. 
The  C.  is  sometimes  called  Water-hog,  of  which 
Hydrochoerus  is  a  Greek  translation.  In  Demerara, 
it  is  called  Water-horse,  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch 
Water  Haas — i.  o.,  water-hare. 

OAEA'BID.Si,  a  tribe  of  beetles,  or  coleopterous 
insects,  of  the  section  Pentamera  (see  Colbopteea), 
corresponding  with  the  genus  Garabus  of  Linnaeus, 
but  of  which  the  species  are  extremely  numerous, 
those  already  known  being  numbered  by  thousands. 
They  mostly  feed  on  other  insects,  worms,  &c.,  and 
are  extremely  voracious  and  active,  habits  which 
are  fully  shared  by  their  larvse.  Some  of  them 
burrow  in  the  earth;  most  of  them  live  under 
stones,  under  the  bark  of  trees,  among  moss,  &c. ; 
and  their  bodies  are  adapted  to  this  mode  of  life, 
being  very  firm  and  hard.    Their  legs  are  in  general 


Mormolyoe  pliyllodes. 

pretty  long,  and  most  of  them  pursue  their  prey 
rather  by  the  use  of  their  legs  than  of  their  wings, 
some  of  them  indeed  being  wingless,  or  having  oiSy 
rudimentary  wings.  Many  of  them  exhibit  much 
beauty  of  colours  and  metallic  lustre.  The  largest 
British  species  is  only  about  an  inch  long,  but  some 
foreign  ones  are  much  larger.  Some  of  the  species 
of  the  restricted  genus  Garabvs  are  among  the  most 
common  British  insects.  Their  wings  are  not 
fitted  for  flight. — A  very  large  and  singular  insect 
of  the  tribe  C.  is  Mm-molyce  phyllodes,  a  native 
of  Java,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  extremely 
depressed  form  of  its  body,  resembles  some  of 
the  Mantidce  (q.  v.),  and  the  insects  known  as 
Leaf-insects  (q.  v.).  To  this  tribe  belong  also  the 
Bombardier  Beetles  (q.  v.). 

CA'RABOU.    See  Eeindebe. 

■  CA'RACAL  {Fdis  Caracal)',  a  species  of  Lynx 
(q.  v.),  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  Africa;  and  more  prob- 
ably than  any  European  species,  the  lynx  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  larger  than  a  fox,  about  the  same 
height,  but  much  more  powerful ;  of  a  uniform  deep 
brown  or  wine-red  colour,  except  two  spots  near 
each  eye,  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  and  inner 
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parts  of  the  legs,  wHch  are  white,  and  tufts  of  long 
black  hair  which  terminate  the  ears.  The  C.  is 
powerful  enough  to  tear  a  hound  to  pieces.  It  is 
often  represented  as  of  a  very  savage  disposition; 


Caracal  {Felts  Caraml). 

but  it  is  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  has  been 
employed  in  hunting. 

CABACA'LLA,  properly  named  Marocs  Attrb- 
Litrs  AuTONiNus  Bassiantjs,  a  Roman  emperor,  the 
son  of  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus,  was  bom  at 
Lyon,  188  a.d.  He  was  playfully  named  by  his 
father  Caracalla,  from  his  long  hooded  tunic,  made 
in  the  fashion  of  the  Gauls,  and  so  called  in  their 
language.  After  his  father's  death,  211  A.D.,  he 
ascended  the  throne  as  co-regent  with  his  brother 
Publius  Septimius  Antoninus  Geta,  whom  he  after- 
wards caused  to  be  murdered.  Having  bribed  (at 
enormous  cost)  the  Prsetorians  to  overlook  this  foul 
deed,  and  to  make  him  Bole  emperor,  C.  next  directed 
his  cruelty  against  all  the  friends  and  adherents  of 
Geta,  of  whom  twenty  thousand  of  both  sexes — 
including  the  great  jurist  Papinianns — were  put  to 
death.  Innumerable  acts  of  oppression  and  robbery 
were  employed  to  raise  supplies  for  the  nubounded 
extravagance  of  the  despot,  and  to  pay  his  soldiers. 
In  his  famous  constitution,  he  bestowed  Roman 
citizenship  on  all  his  free  subjects  not  citizens — who 
formed  the  majority,  especially  in  the  provinces— 
but  simply  in  order  to  levy  a  greater  amount  of 
taxes  on  releases  and  heritages,  which  were  paid 
only  by  citizens.  In  his  campaigns,  he  imitated,  at 
one  time,  Alexander,  at  another  time,  Sulla ;  while 
his  main  object  was  to  oppress  and  exhaust  the 
provinces  wMch  had  been  in  a  great  measure  spared 
by  the  tyranny  of  former  emperors.  In  217  he  was 
assassinated,  at  the  instigation  of  Macriuus,  prefect 
of  the  Prastorians,  by  one  of  his  veterans  named 
Martialis,  on  the  8th  of  April  217,  on  the  way  from 
Edessa  to  Carrhse.  Historians  paint  the  life  of  C.  in 
the  darkest  colours.  Among  the  buildings  of  C.  in 
Rome,  the  baths — Thermse  OaracallEe — near  Porta 
Capena  were  most  celebrated,  and  their  ruins  are 
stiU  magnificent. 

CABAOARA,  or  CAHACARA  EAGLE  (Poly- 
boms),  a  genus  of  birds  of  prey  peonhar  to  America, 
and  regarded  as  a  connecting-link  between  eagles  and 
vultures ;  agi-eeing  with  the  former  in  their  strongly 
hooked  bill  and  claws,  but  with  the  latter  in  their 
naked  face  and  propensity  to  prey  on  carrion.  The 
name  C.  is  originally  Brazilian,  and  is  derived  from 
the  pecuhar  hoarse  cry  of  a  common  Brazilian 
species  (P.  BraziUensis),  a  bird  of  verjr  fine  phunage, 
and  about  50  inches  in  expanse  of  win^,  which  is 
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of  frequent  occurrence  over  a  large  extent  of  the 
American  continent,  and  is  sometimes  to  be  seen 
even  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 


Caracara  {Polyhoms  Srazilierms). 

CARA'CCAS,  the  capital  of  the  repubhc  of 
Venezuela,  the  most  northerly  state  in  South 
America,  with  Guiana  on  the  E.,  and  New  Granada 
on  the  W.,  is  situated  in  lat.  10°  30'  N.,  and  long. 
67°  5'  W.,  16  miles  to  the  south  of  La  Guayra, 
its  port  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  is  2880  feet 
above  the  tide-level,  enjoying  from  this  elevation 
a  healthy  air  and  a  temperature  so  moderate  as 
to  average  68°  and  72°  F.  in  February  and  June 
respectively.  Standing  immediately  above  the 
confluence  of  four  streams,  it  is  well  supplied  with 
cool  water,  which  is  distributed  by  means  of  foun- 
tains, pipes,  and  reservoirs.  The  neighbourhood  is 
subject  to  earthquakes — 12,000  citizens  having,  in 
1812,  perished  from  this  cause.  The  present  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  about  40,000.  •  The  streets 
are  straight  and  regular.  The  most  splendid  edifice 
in  the  city  is  the  Church  of  Alta  Gracia  for  the 
people  of  colour,  excelling  even  the  cathedral  in  the 
richness  of  its  decorations. 

CARACOAS,  the  province  of  which  the  fore- 
going city  is  the  capital,  extends  in  N.  lat.  from 
7°  38'  to  10°  46',  and  in  W.  long,  from  65°  30'  to 
68°,  and  contains  about  250,000  inhabitants.  With 
a  generally  mountainous  interior,  the  immediate 
coast  is  flat,  presenting,  besides  La  Guayra  above 
mentioned,  several  harbours  or  roadsteads.  The 
exports  of  the  province  are  cocoa,  coffee,  dye-woods, 
hides,  indigo,  and  sarsaparilla. 

CARA'CCI,  a  celebrated  family  of  Italian  painters, 
the  founders  of  the  Bologuese  school  of  painting. 

Cakacci,  LddovIco,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  was 
born  at  Bolo^a,  1655.  As  a  student,  he  was  so 
inapt  that  his  master  recommended  tiim  to  abandon 
the  pursuit;  but  instead  of  that,  he  went  to 
Venice  and  Parma,  making  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  there,  and  returned  to 
Bologna  imbued  with  art  principles  quite  opposed 
to  the  superficial  mannerism  then  prevailing  in  his 
native  city.  In  conjunction  with  two  of  his  cousins, 
who,  instructed  by  him,  had  imbibed  the  same 
ideas,  he  founded,  in  spite  of  great  opposition,  the 
school  which  afterwards  became  so  famous  in  the 
history  of  painting.  The  first  principle  of  this  new 
school  was,  that  '  observation  of  nature  ought  to  be 
combined  with  imitation  of  the  best  masters.'  The 
aJlied  artists  found  numerous  pupUs,  to  whom  they 
gave  practical  instructions  in  drawing  from  natural 
and  artistic  models,  with  theoretical  lessons  on 
perspective,  anatomy,  &o,  So  great  was  their  success. 


CABACOIOLI— OAKAMNASSA. 


that,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  all  other  schools 
of  paintins  were  closed  in  Bologna.  Some  of  the 
finest  worts  of  this  master  are  preserved  in  the 
Academia  delle  Belle  Arte,  Bologna — among  others, 
the  '  Madonna  and  Child  Throned,'  '  Madonna  and 
Child  Standing,'  the  'Transfiguration,'  and  the 
'Nativity  of  St  John  the  Baptist.'  Ludovioo  died 
in  1619. 

Caeaoci,  Aqostino,  cousin  of  Ludovico,  was 
horn  (1558)  in  Boloma.  He  became  a  disciple  of  his 
cousin,  but  he  was  M  too  versatile  a  genius  to  devote 
himself  closely  to  any  subject,  though  his  magni- 
ficent painting  of  the  'Communion  of  St  Jerome' 
proves  that  he  niight  have  attained  to  very  great 
eminence,  had  he  devoted  his  undivided  attention  to 
the  art ;  b"at  he  was  in  the  habit  of  abandoning  his 
easel  for  literature,  poetry,  and  engraving  on  copper. 
As  an  engraver,  indeed,  he  holds    an  important 

Eosition  in  Italian  art.  He  accompanied  his  younger 
rother,  Annibale,  to  Rome,  and  there  assisted  in 
some  of  the  paintings  in  the  Farnese  Gallery ;  but 
his  brother,  who  was  a  slave  to  his  art,  soon 
quarrelled  with  him  for  his  inattention,  and  he  left 
Borne,  and  went  to  Parma.    He  died  in  1602. 

Caeaoci,  Ankibalb,  brother  of  Agostino,  was 
born  (1560)  in  Bologna,  where  he  learned,  under  his 
father,  the  business  of  a  tailor,  from  which  he  was 
called  away  by  Ludovico  Caraooi.  His  progress  in  the 
study  of  painting  was  rapid,  and  at  first  he  took 
mnoipally  for  his  models  Correggio,  Titian,  and  Paul 
Veronese.  His  picture  of  'StEoohe  distributing 
Alms '  first  gained  for  Annibale  C.  a  wide  reputa- 
tion. His  fame  reached  Eome,  and  he  was  employed 
to  paint  the  Famese  Gallery  there,  which  is  con- 
sidered his  greatest  work,  and  the  manner  of  which 
partakes  somewhat  of  Raphael  and  Correggio.  On 
this  gallery  he  was  employed  soihe  eight  years,  and 
he  received  for  his  work  the  incredibly  paltry  sum 
of  500  crowns.  In  disgust  and  vexation,  the  artist 
threw  aside  his  pallet.  He  died  in  Rome  in  1609, 
where  his  remains  were  interred,  close  to  Raphael's 
tomb,  in  the  Pantheon.  Annibale  C.  was  one  of 
the  greatest  followers  of  Correggio,  and  in  composi- 
tion approached  most  nearly  to  the  style  of  RaphaeL 
Ludovico  had  a  greater  talent  in  teaching,  and 
Agostino  had  a  more  versatile  invention,  but  Anni- 
bale was  unquestionably  the  greatest  ai-tist  of  the 
three  Caracci. 

Cabaooi,  Antonio,  natural  son  of  Agostino, 
was  born  at  Venice  1583,  died  in  1618.  He  was  a 
pupil  under  Annibale,  and  painted  some  excellent 
pictures. 

Cakacoi,  Fean-cesco  (styled  Francjschini), 
brother  of  Agostino  and  Annibale,  was  bom  in  1595, 
and  distinguished  himself  as  an  eminent  designer. 
He  died  1622.— The  best  Italian  masters  of  the 
17th  c. — ^Domenichino,  Guide  Reni,  Albani,  and 
others — ^proceeded  from  the  school  of  the  Caracci. 

CAEACCI'OLL  The  name  of  a  NeapoHtan 
family  unfortunately  associated  with  the  memory 
of  Lord  Nelson.  Several  members  of  this  family 
were  employed  in  political  ofBces. — Louis  Amtoine 
DE  C,  bom  in  Paris  1721,  died  1803,  was  the  author 
of  a  pseudograph,  entitled  Lettres  Int&ressantes  du 
Pape  Clement  XIV.,  which  mystified  many  readers 
throughout  Europe. — Fkanobsoo  C,  a  meritorious 
Neapolitan  admiral,  entered  in  early  life  the  marine 
service,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Toulon,  1793. 
In  the  year  1798,  the  offensive  conduct  of  the  court 
of  Najies  toward  0.  induced  him  to  return  from 
Palermo,  where  the  court  was  then  residing,  to 
Naples,  where  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
republic  established  by  the  French  invaders,  and, 
with  a  few  vessels,  prevented  the  attempted  land- 
ing of  a  Sicilian  and  British  fleet.  In  1799,  when 
Buflfo  took  Naples,  C.  was  arrested,  coriirary  to  the 


terms  of  capitulation,  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
junta,  hanged  on  the  mast  of  a  frigate,  and  his 
corpse  thrown  into  the  sea.  This  affair,  to  which 
Lord  Nelson  was  a  consenting  party,  is  a  stain  on 
the  reputation  of  the  English  admiral. 

CAEA'OTACUS,  a  king  of  the  SUures,  whd 
inhabited  South  Wales,  was  one  of  the  most  per- 
sistent  enemies  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  For  nine 
years  he  warred  gallantly  against  the  invaders, 
but  at  length  was  completely  overthrown.  His 
wife  and  daughters  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors,  and  his  brothers  surrendered.  C.  himself 
fled  to  Cartimandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  who 
delivered  him  up  to  the  Romans.  He  was  carried 
to  Rome,  51  A.B.,  and  exhibited  to  the  people  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius.  When  he  •  approached  the 
imperial  seat,  we  are  told,  he  addressed  Claudius  in 
so  noble  a  manner,  that  he  and  his  relatives  were 
immediately  pardoned.  They  appear,  however,  to 
have  lived  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in 
Italy. 

ca'eadoc  sandstone  and  BA'LA 

BEDS,  a  division  of  the  Lower  Silurian  System,  so 
named  from  their  development  at  Caer  Caradoc,  in 
Shropshire.  They  consist  of  sandstones,  grits,  and 
slates,  with  occasional  beds  of  limestone.  Enormous 
masses  of  contemporaneous  igneous  rocks  are  inter- 
stratified  with  them.  They  attain  a  thickness  of 
9000  feet,  not  including  the  igneous  rocks.  Fossils 
are  very  abundant  in  some  beds.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  Trilobites  (q.  v.),  Brachiopoda  (q.  v.),  and 
Graptolites  (q.  v.). 

The  Silurian  rocks  in  the  southern  districts  of 
Ayrshire  belong  to  this  division. 

CARA'GLIO,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  in 
the  province  of  Coni,  six  miles  west  of  the  city  of 
that  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  Grana,  and  has 
manufactures  of  silk.    Pop.  6268. 

CABAMA'NIA.    See  Kaeaman. 

CAEA'MBOLA,  an  East  Indian  fmit,  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  duck's  egg,  but  with  five  acute 
angles,  or  longitudinal  ribs.  It  has  a  yellow,  thin, 
smooth  rind,  and  a  clear  watery  pulp,  in  some 
varieties  sweet,  in  others  acid,  of  very  agreeable 
flavour.  It  is  often  used  in  making  sherbets,  and 
in  tarts  and  preserves ;  and  is  Known  to  the 
British  in  India  as  the  CoromandtH  Oooeeberry. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  universally  cultivated  and 
abundant  of  the  fruits  of  India.  It  is  produced  by 
the  Averrlwa  CarawJbola,  a  small  evergreen  tree,  or 
bush,  of  the  natural  order  Oxalideae.  The  BiLiMBi,  or 
Blimbiiio,  is  the  very  acid  fruit  of  another  species 
of  the  same  genus,  A.  BiUmbi,  also  East  Indian. 
Both  species  are  now  much  cultivated  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  America.  Both  exhibit  an  irritability  of 
leaf  resembling  that  of  the  sensitive  plant;  they 
also  display  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  phenomena 
known  to  physiologists  as  those  of  Sleep  (q.  v.)  in 


CA'RAMEL  is  the  name  applied  to  the  dark 
brovm  and  nearly  tasteless  substance  produced  on 
the  application  of  heat  to  sugar  (q.  v.).  It  is 
likewise  formed  during  the  roasting  of  all  mate- 
rials containing  sugar,  such  as  coffee,  chicory,  and 
malt  (see  Beeb),  and  is  one  cause  of  the  dark 
colour  of  porter  and  infusions  of  coffee.  It  is 
also  employed  in  the  colouring  of  whisky,  wines, 
vinegar,  &o. 

OARAMNA'SSA,  a  river  in  the  sub-presidency 
of  Bengal,  which  rises  in  lat.  24°  34  N.,  and 
long.  83°  46'  E.,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  150 
rmles,  enters  the  Ganges  from  the  right  in  lat. 
25°  28'  N.,  and  long.  83°  58'  E.  It  is  remarkable 
on  several  grounds.    Though,  on  issuing  from  its 
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source,  it  is  clear  as  crystal,  it  is  yet  said  to  be 
both  nauseous  and  noxious — a  peculiarity  which 
the  natives  impute  to  various  supernatural  causes ; 
about  50  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  crossed  by 
a  stone  bridge  of  three  wide  arches,  which  forms 
part  of  the  grand  road  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi; 
and  lastly,  it  is  so  exceptionally  subject  to  floods, 
that  it  has  been  known  to  rise  25  feet  in  a  night, 
when  scarcely  any  rain  had  fallen  in  the  adjacent 
plain  of  the  Ganges  itself. 

CARA'STA  RESIN,  more  commonly,  but  less 
correctly,  called  Gum  Caeaj^ a,  is  a  resinous  sub- 
stance imported  from  the  tropical  parts  of  America. 
Its  properties  and  uses  resemble  those  of  taca- 
mahac.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  melts 
in  a  sUght  heat.  It  is  not  well  known  what  tree 
produces  it. 

CARA'NJA,  an  island  on  the  east  side  of  the 
ordinary  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Bombay  (q.  v.), 
separated  from .  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  and 
unserviceable  channel  of  four  mijes  in  length.  It  is 
itself  two  miles  broad,  being  comparatively  level 
and  fertUe,  with  the  exception  of  two  hills — the 
Little  HiU  in  the  north,  and  the  Great  in  the 
south. 

CARANX.    See  Scad. 

CARAPA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Meliacece,  natives  of  warm  chmates.  C.  Chiianensu, 
or  guareoides,  sometimes  called  the  Anderaba,  also 
the  C.  tree,  is  a  large  tree  with  beautiful  shining 
pinnate  leaves,  which  have  many  leaflets,  a  native 
of  Guiana  and  the  adjacent  countries,  where  its 
bark  has  a  great  reputation  as  a  febrifuge,  and  the 
oU  obtained  from  its  seeds  is  much  used  for  lamps. 
Masts  of  ships  are  made  of  its  trunk.  The  oil, 
which  is  called  Oil  of  Carapa,  is  thick  and  bitter, 
and  is  anthelmintic. — C.  Touloucouna,  or  Chimeends, 
an  African  species,  yields  a  similar  oU,  which  is 
employed  by  the  negroes  for  making  soap,  and  for 
anointing  their  bodies,  its  bitterness  protecting 
them  from  the  bites  of  insects,  a  purpose  to  which 
the  Oil  of  C.  is  also  applied  in  South  America. — 
These  species  are  very  similar,  and  are  supposed 
by  some  botanists  not  to  be  essentially  distinct. 

CA'RAPACE,  the  dorsal  shield  or  buckler  of 
ohelonian  reptiles  {Tortoises  and  Tiul^les),  and  of  the 
Crustacea  Malacostraca  (Crabs,  Lobsters,  Ac).  In 
animals  so  widely  different,  however,  there  is  only 
a  general  similarity  in  the  appearance  of  the  C,  and 
the  purpose  which  it  serves ;  its  organic  relations 
are  very  different.  For  notice  of  these,  we  refer 
to  the  articles  Chelonia  and  Cbustacba. 

CA'BAT,  originally,  it  would  seem,  the  name 
given  to  the  seeds  of  the  Abyssinian  Coral  Flower 
(q.  V.)  or  Coral-tree  (Eryihrina  Abyssinica) ;  but 
these,  which  are  small,  and  very  equal  in  size, 
having  been  used  in  weighing  gold  and  precious 
stones,  C.  has  become  the  designation  of  the  weight 
commonly  used  for  weighing  precious  stones,  and 
particularly  diamonds.  The  seeds  of  the  Carob 
(q.  V.)  tree  have  also  been  said  to  be  the  original 
C.  weights  of  jewellers,  but  with  less  probability. 

Goldsmiths  and  assayers  divide  the  troy  pound, 
ounce,  or  any  other  weight,  into  24  parts,  and  call 
each  a  C,  as  a  means  of  stating  the  proportion  of 
piu'C  gold  contained  in  any  alloy  of  gold  with  other 
metals.  Thus,  the  gold  of  oui'  coinage  and  of 
wedding-rings,  which  contains  ff  of  pvu-e  gold,  is 
called  '  22  carats  line,'  or  22  C.  gold.  ^  The  lower 
standard  used  for  watch-cases,  &c.,  which  contains 
■Jl  of  pure  gold,  is  called  18  0.,  and  so  on.  The  C. 
used  in  this  sense  has  therefore  no  absolute  weight ; 
it  merely  denotes  a  ratio.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case  with  the  C.  used  for  weighing  diamonds,  which 
has  a  fixed  weight,  equal  to  3J  troy  grains,  and  is 
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divided  into  quarters,  or  'C.  grains,'  eighths,  six- 
teenths, thirty-seconds,  and  sixty-fourths.  These 
0.  grains  are  thus  less  than  troy  grains,  and  there- 
fore the  jeweller  has  to  keep  a  separate  set  of 
diamond  weights. 

OARAVA'CA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Muroia,  about  39  miles  north-west  of  the  city 
of  that  name,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  lull 
crowned  with  a  fine  old  castle.  Its  principal  streets 
are  wide,  clean,  and  well  paved;  it  has  a  fine 
church,  with  a  miraciUous  cross,  that  is  annually 
taken  down  and  bathed  in  the  waters  of  the  town, 
to  which  it  is  supposed  to  communicate  sanitary 
properties.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen 
fabrics,  soap,  paper,  leather,  &c.    Pop.  abput  10,000. 

CARAVA'GGIO,a  town  of  Lombardy,  Northern 
Italy,  about  24  miles  east  of  Milan.  In  the  princi- 
pal chiu-ch  are  some  esteemed  paintings  by  Campi ; 
and  0.  is  also  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
painters,  Polidoro  Caldara  and  Michael  Angelo 
Merighi,  both  surnamed  Caravaggio.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  a  sanctuary  of  the  Madonna,  built  from 
designs  of  PeUegrini  (1575).    Pop.  6200. 

CARAVA'GGIO,  Michael  Angelo  Amerighi 
or  Merighi  da,  a  celebrated  Itahan  painter,  was 
born  1569,  at  Caravaggio  in  Lombardy,  Northern 
Italy.  His  father,  who  was  a  mason,  employed  him 
in  making  paste  for  the  fresco-painters,  and  in  this 
way  the  artistic  genius  of  the  boy  was  stirred  After 
studying  the  works  of  the  great  masters  in  Milan 
and  Venice,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  for 
some  time  in  very  reduced  circumstances.  At 
length,  a  picture  of  his  attracted  the  notice  of 
Cardinal  del  Monte,  who  now  patronised  the  young 
artist ;  but  the  ferocious  and  quarrelsome  character 
of  C.  soon  involved  him  in  difficulties.  Having  fled 
from  Rome  to  Malta,  on  account  of  manslaughter, 
he  obtained  the  favour  of  the  grand-master  by 
painting  an  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  St  John, 
and  other  pictures.  His  quarrelsome  nature  soon 
forced  him  to  flee  from  Malta ;  and  in  making  his 
way  back  to  Rome,  he  was  woiuided,  lost  all  his 
baggage,  caught  a  violent  fever,  and  on  reaching 
Porto  Ercole, lay  down  on  a  bank  and  died  (1609),  at 
the  age  of  40.  Trueness  to  nature  was  the  object 
aimed  at  by  C,  who  left  all  schools,  and  devoted 
himself  to  paint  life  as  he  found  it  in  lanes,  alleys, 
and  other  resorts  of  the  lower  classes.  He  studied 
no  such  matters  as  refined  sentiment  or  elevation  of 
realities,, but  gave  in  his  paintings  expression  to  his 
own  wild  and  gloomy  character.  One  of  his  best 
paintings,  '  The  Fraudulent  Gamblers,'  is  preserved 
in  the  Sciarra  Gallery,  at  Rome.  His  shadows  are 
deep,  hia  backgrounds  very  obscure ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  whole  picture,  seems  to 
possess  a  kind  of  mysterious  greatness,  that  is  very 
imposing.  Even  Rubens  confessed  that  C.  was 
his  superior  in  chiaro-osouro.  When  he  painted  on 
sacred  subjects,  he  remained  falsely  faithful  to  the 
low  reahties  of  Itahan  life ;  so  that  several  of  his 
pictures  painted  for  churches,  had  to  be  removed 
from  their  places,  because  they  could  not  be 
harmonised  with  sacred  associations.  Kugler,  the 
German  critic,  has  justly  said  of  one  of  C.'s  most 
celebrated  works,  a  '  Burial  of  Christ,'  that  it 
appears  '  like  nothing  better  than  the  funeral  of  a 
gipsy-chieftain.' — An  earher  Italian  painter  of  less 
eminence,  Polidoro  Caldara  da  Caravaggio,  was 
born  in  1495,  and  murdered  in  1543. 

CA'RAVAN  (from  the  Persian  harvan,  i.  e., 
trader),  the  name  given  to  the  great  assemblages  of 
travellers  which,  at  stated  times,  traverse  the  deserts 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  Many  caravans  are  entirely 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  the  merchants  associating 
themselves  for  mutual  help  and  protection.    A  C. 


OARAVAirCES— OAtlfeA^OTlO  ACID. 


sometimes  has  so  many  as  1000  camels,  which  follow 
each  other  in  single  file,  bo  that  it  may  he  a  mile  or 
more  in  length.  The  most  celebrated  caravans  are 
those  formed  by  pilgrims  going  to  Mecca,  particu- 
larly those  which  annually  assemble  at  Cairo  and  at 


Damascus.  The  latter  consists  of  30,000  to  50,000 
pilgrims,  and  is  imder  the  special  protection  of  the 
Turkish  sultan.  The  trade  between  Tripoli  and 
the  interior  of  Africa  is  exclusively  carried  on  by 
caravans,  also  that  between  Darfur  and  Egypt. 


Caravan. 


CAEAVANCES.    See  Chick  Pea. 

CARAVA'NSARAI,  or  KHAN,  an  eastern  insti- 
tution, a  sort  of  unfurnished  inn  to  provide  travellers 
with  a  shelter.  Those  in  towns  and  cities,  which 
are  generally  buUt  for  traders,  and  charged  a  small 
sum  a  day,  are  handsomer  and  more  convenient — 
having  doors  to  the  apartments — than  those  met 
with  on  the  roads  or  outside  the  walls  of  the  cities. 
They  commonly  consist  of  a  square  building  of 
four  wings  built  round  a  courtyard,  in  which  the 
beasts  of  burden  may  be  enclosed,  and  where  there 
is  usually  a  well  of  water ;  the  lodgings  are  smaJl 
rooms,  about  7  or  8  feet  high,  wmch  run  round 
the  courtyard,  and  are  bare  of  every  article  of 
furniture. 

These  caravansarais  are  an  institution  of  very 
ancient  date,  bemg  the  '  inns '  of  Gen.  xUi.  27, 
xlui.  21 ;  and  it  was  in  the  stable  of  such  a  place, 
there  being  no  room  for  his  parents  in  the  lodging 
apartments,  that  our  Saviour  was  born  (Luke  iL  7). 
They  belong  either  to  government,  to  some  private 
individual,  or  are  the  property  of  the  church 
(mosques) ;  th|0se  situated  in  towns  or  cities  are 
charged,  but  not  more  than  two  or  three  Turkish 
piastres'  a  day ;  those  situated  on  the  road  are 
usually  free.  There  are  some  large  and  very  hand- 
some caravansarais  at  Cairo,  Damascus,  Beyrout, 
Aleppo,  &c. 

CA'RAWAY  (Garum  carui),  a  plant  of  th^ 
natural  order  Umbdliferce,  growing  abimdantly  in 
meadows  and  rich  pastures  in  the  middle  and  south 
of  Europe,  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  naturalised  in 
many  places  in  Britain.  In  some  parts  of  Holland 
and  Germany,  and  also  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and 
Essex  in  England,  it  is  extensively  cultivated  for  its 
aromatic  seeds — in  more  strict  botanical  language, 
carpeU — whieh  are  used  medicinally  as  a  oarmitia- 
tive  and  tonic,  and  are  also  very  much  used  as  an 
aromatic  condiment,  and  by  confectioners,  distillers, 
and  perfumers,  entering  into  the  preparation  of 
liqueurs,  cakes,  sweetmeats,  scented  soaps,  &c.'  They 
depend  for  their  aromatic  properties  on  a  volatile 
oil  called  Oil  of  C,  which  is  obtained  by  bruising 
C.  seeds,  and  distilling  them  with  water,  and  is  at 
first  limpid  and  colourless,  but  becomes  yellow,  and 
subsequently  brown  by  keeping.  Oil  of  C.  is  used 
medicinally  to  relieve  ilatulence,  and  to  correct  the 
nauseating  and  griping  tendencies  of  some  cathartic 
medicines;  also  in  the  preparation  of  Spirit  of  C., 
and  0.  PTaier.— Spirit  of  C,  which  may  be  prepared 
either  by  dissolving  the  oil  of  C.  in  proof-spirit,  or 
by  distilling  bruised  C.  seeds  along  with  proof-spirit, 
is  much  used  in  Russia  and  Germany  as  a  hqueur 
(Kiimmel-hranntwein),  sweetened  with  sugar. — C.  has 
a  branching  stem  1—2  feet  high,  with  finely  divided 
leaves,  and  dense  umbels  of  whitish  flowers.  The 
fruit  is  oblong,  each  carpel  having  five  thread-like 


ribs,  with  a  single  mtta  (see  UMBElitrPBR^)  in 
each  of  .  the  interstices.  The  white  carrot-shajied 
root  of  C.  is  sometimes  used  like  can'ots  or  parsnips, 
but  has  a  very  strong  flavour. — C.  has  a  great 


Caraway. 

enemy  in  the  Caiiaway  Moth  {Hcemylis  daucella), 
the  larva  of   which  destroys  both  its  stem  and 


CARBAZO'TIC  ACID,  or  PI'CRIC  ACID,  is  a 
substance  of  great  importance  in  dyeing,  which  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  and 
heat  on  many  complex  organic  materials,  such  as 
silk,  indigo,  saHcine,  and  a  variety  of  resins.  On  a 
commercial  scale,  it  is  best  obtained  from  the  oil 
of  tar,  which  distils  over  from  crude  tar  between 
300°  and  400°,  or  from  the  resin  of  XantJioiT/um, 
hastilis.  .  The  hot  nitric  acid  solution  is  strained  from 
impurities,  and  on  cooling,  yeUow  crystals  separate 
of  C.  A.,  which  can  be  purified  by  washing  with 
cold  water.  These  crystals  are  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  dissolve  in  80  or  90  times 
their  weight  of  cold  water,  yielding  a  yellow  solution, 
which  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  stains  the  skin 
yellow;  and  when  silk  which  has  been  treated 
with  a  mordant  of  alum,  or  cream  of  tartar,  is 
iaimersed  in  a  solution  of  C.  A.,  it  is  dyed  of  a 
beautiful  permanent  yellow  colour.  The  bitter  taste 
of  C.  A.  has  led  to  its  being  fraudulently  employed, 
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CAEBINE— CARBON. 


instead  of  hops,  in  communicating  a  bitter  taste 
to  beer. 

CA'RBINE  is  a  light  kind  of  musket,  named 
probably  from  the  Carabins.  See  next  article.  It  is 
now  used  by  the  cavalry,  the  yeomanry  cavalry, 
the  Irish  constabulary,  and  other  corps.  The  best 
carbines  are  now  rifled.  A  considerable  number 
of  American  carbines,  rifled  and  breech-loading, 
were  purchased  at  a  high  price  by  the  Enghsh 
government  in  1856.  This  American  C.  has  a 
barrel  only  22  laches  in  length,  and  a  total  weight 
of  7^  lbs.  It  is  simple!  in  construction,  has  a 
great  range,  hits  a  mark  with  accuracy,  may  be 
fired  with  rapidity,  requires  little  cleaning,  can  be 
loaded  without  a  ramrod,  and  supplies  itself  with 
caps  from  a  resenroir  in  the  hammer.  Among 
Enghsh  makers,  Mr  Prince  has  successfully  apphed 
the  breech-loading  principle  to  carbines.  The  new 
Victoria  Cavalry  0.  has  a  barrel  26  inches  long, 
with  0'733  inch  bore ;  its  weight  is  7^  l^s.,  and  it  is 
fired  with  2^  drachms  of  powder. 

CARBIB'BB'ES,  or  CARABINEE'RS,  are  said 
to  have  derived  their  designation  from  the  Arabs, 
among  whom  the  Gardbins  or  Karahins  wer'e  light 
horsemen,  stationed  at  outposts  to  harass  the 
enemy,  defend  narrow  passes,  &o. ;  in  action,  they 
took  the  place  of  skirmishers.  A  corps  under  the 
same  name  was  raised  in  France  in  1560 ;  but  the 
designation  has  not  been  much  used  in  that  country 
'  since  the  introduction  of  Hussars  and  Lancers.  In 
the  English  army,  C.  was  at  one  time  a  frequent 
designation  for  cavalry ;  but  now  there  is  only  one 
regiment,  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  known  by  this 
title ;  and  the  distinction  between  them  and  other 
cavalry  is  little  more  than  nominal. 

CAKBOHY'DROGBlirS,  or  HYDEOCA'R- 
BONS,  are  a  series  of  compounds  belonging  to 
organic  chemistry,  which  are  composed  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  in  such  proportions  that  the  various 
members  of  the  group  differ  from  each  other  in 
definite  and  regular  numbers  of  atoms  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen.  The  best  marked  group  of  hydrocarbons 
commences  with  Methylene  (CjHj),  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  step  in  the  ladder,  and  by  the 
successive  addition  of  other  two  atoms  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  we  obtain  Ethylene  or  defiant  Gas 
{C4H4),  Propylene  (CcHo),  Butylene  or  Oil  Gas 
(CgHg),  Amylene  (CioHu),  &c.  There  are  also 
series  beginning  with  Methyl  (C2H3),  then  Ethyl 
(C1H5),  and  with  Hydride  of  Methyl  or  Marsh 
Gas  (OjHJ,  then  Hydride  of  Ethjrl  (CtHe).  The 
members  of  these  groups  are  likewise  characterised 
by  a  gradual  ascending  diflference  in  their  chemical 
and  physical  properties,  especially  the  boiling-point, 
which  rises  by  a  given  amoimt. 

CAEBO'LIC  ACID,  or  PHETSTIG  ACID 
(H0,CigH50),  is  the  principal  acid  substance  pro- 
cured during  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal.  It 
is  produced  also  by  the  distUlation  of  gum  benzoin 
and  the  resin  of  Xantliorrhoea  liaslUie,  and  is  present 
in  the  urine  of  the  cow  and  some  other  animals.  It 
is  a  liquid  with  a  hot  burning  taste,  and  its  principal 
property  of  popular  interest  is  its  antiseptic  power, 
in  which  it  rivals  creasote ;  and  indeed  the  greater 
part  of  the  preserving  power  which  coal-tar  and  the 
oUs  derivedT  from  it  exhibit,  when  wood  is  satur- 
ated with  them,  is  due  to  the  C.  A.  present.  It  is 
proposed  to  use  it  for  purifying -the  streams  which 
flow  through  towns,  and  rendering  the  sewerage 
(q.  V.)  inoffensive. 

CA'SBON  is  one  of  the  elementary  substances 
largely  difiused  in  nature.  It  occurs  uncombined  in 
the  mineral  graphite  or  black-lead  (q.  v.),  and  in 
the   diamond  (q.  v.),  which   is  pure   crystallised 
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carbon.  It  is  much  more  abundant,  however,  in  a 
state  of  combination.  United  with  oxygen,  it  occurs 
as  carbonic  acid  (CO^)  (q.  v.)  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
natural  waters,  in  limestone,  dolomite,  and  iron- 
stone. In  coal,  it  is  found  combined  with  hydrogen 
and  oxygen;  and  in  plants  and  animals,  it  occurs 
as  one  of  the  elements  building  up  wood,  starch, 
gum,  sugar,  oil,  bone  (gelatine),  and  flesh  (fibrine). 
Indeed,  there  is  no  other  element  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  plant  and  animal  organisms,  and 
it  ranks  as  the  only  element  never  absent  in  sub- 
stances obtained  from  the  two  kingdoms  of  organic 
nature.  Wood-charcoal,  coke,  lampblack,  and 
animal  charcoal,  are  artificial  varieties,  more  or  less 
impure,  of  carbon. 

The  atomic  weight  or  equivalent  of  0.  is  6 ;  the 
specific  gravity  greatly  varies ;  that  of  the  diamond 
is  3-330  to  3-650  (water  being  1-000),  and  of  gifephite 
1-800.  C,  in  its  ordinary  forms,  is  a  good  conductor 
of  electricity ;  in  the  form  of  diamond,  it  is  a  non- 
conductor. Of  heat,  the  hghter  varieties  of  C,  such 
as  wood-charcoal,  are  very  bad  conductors ;  graphite 
in  mass  has  very  considerable  conducting  powers. 
At  ordinary  temperatures,  all  the  varieties  of  C. 
are  extremely  unalterable;  so  much  so,  that  it  is 
customary  to  char  the  ends  of  piles  of  wood  which  are 
to  be  driven  into  the  ground,  so  as  by  this  coating 
of  non-decaying  C.  to  preserve  the  interior  wood; 
and  -with  a  similar  object,  the  interior  of  casks 
and  other  wooden  vessels  intended  to  hold  water 
during  sea-voyages,  are  charred  (coated  with  C),  to 
keep  the  wood  from  passing  into  decay,  and  thereby 
to  preserve  the  water  sweet.  Its  power  of  arrest- 
ing odours  and  colours  likewise  varies  much.  See 
Bone-black:.  In  the  simple  property,  even  of  com- 
bustion, there  is  a  marked  difierence.  Wood-charcoal 
takes  fire  with  the  greatest  readiness,  bone-black 
less  so ;  then  follow  in  order  of  difficulty  of  combus- 
tion— coke,  anthracite,  lampblack,  black-lead,  and 
the  diamond.  Indeed,  black-lead  is  so  non-combus- 
tible, that  crucibles  to  withstand  very  high  heats  for 
prolonged  periods  without  breakage  or  burning,  are 
made  of  black-lead;  and  the  diamond  (q.  y.)  com- 
pletely resists  all  ordinary  modes  of  setting  fire  to 
it.  In  the  property  of  hardness,  how  soft  and 
velvet-like  does  lampblack  feel  to  the  touch,  and 
yet  how  hard  is  that  diamond  which  cuts  glass, 
and  is  the  hardest  of  all  gems,  and  indeed  of  aU 
things  ! 

Carbon  for  electrical  purposes.  —  When  C.  is 
obtained  of  sufficient  density,  it  is  found  to  be  a 
good  conductor  of  electricity,  and  to  make  an 
excellent  electro-negative  element  in  a  galvanic 
pair.  Graphite  displays  these  qualities  to  advan- 
tage, and  so  does  the  hard  incrustation  of  C.  that 
is  found  sublimed  in  gas  retorts.  Coke  and  wood- 
charcoal  are  too  porous  to  possess  them  to  any 
great  extent.  The  scarcity  of  graphite,  and  the 
precarious  supply  of  retort-G,  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  much  practical  advantage  from 
the  electrical  properties  of  C.  with  these  substances 
alone.  We  are  indebted,  however,  to  Professor 
Bunseu  of  Heidelberg  for  the  discovery  of  a  process 
whereby  a  C.  of  the  requisite  density  can  be  manu- 
factured with  great  ease  and  economy.  The  carbons 
thus  obtained  for  galvanic  batteries  rival  platinum 
in  electric  energy,  and  they  have  aided  in  no  small 
degree,  from  their  cheapness,  in  heightening  the 
utility  of  galvanic  electricity.  The  Bunsen  carbons, 
as  manufactured  in  Germany,  are  of  the  form  of 
hollow  cylinders,  whereas,  those  made  in  Eranoe 
and  this  country  are  sohd  rectangular  prisms.  The 
following  are  the  more  important  details  of  the 
process.  Two  parts  of  coke,  and  one  of  baking  coal 
— ^the  proportion  varying  to  some  extent  with  the 
materials — are  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  passed 
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through  a  sieve.  The  powder  so  got  is  transferred 
to  iron-plate  moulds  of  the  required  shape,  the 
seams  of  -which  are  merely  clasped  together,  and 
luted  with  clay.  No  pressure  is  employed  in  filling 
them,  other  than  that  of  shaking.  When  the 
moulds  are  filled,  they  are  placed  in  a  furnace,  and 
kept  there  tUl  all  carburetted  hydrogen  has  escaped 
from  them.  They  are  then  taken  out,  and  allowed 
,to  cool  before  the  mass  within  is  removed,  which 
is  now  found  to  have  taken  a  solid  form,  and  to  be 
so  hard  that  it  may  be  turned  or  ground  to  the 
exact  size  wanted.  At  this  stage,  the  carbons  are 
destitute  of  electrical  action,  and  they  must  con- 
sequently be  rendered  more  dense  by  a  subsequent 
process.  This  consists  in  soaking  them  thoroughly 
in  thick  sirup,  or,  better  stiU,  in  gas-tar  thickened 
by  boiling,  and  laying  them  aside  tiU  dry,  after 
which  they  are  packed  with  charcoal-dust  in  fire- 
proof crucibles,  and  exposed  for  a  considerable  time 
to  a  high  heat.  If  one  soaking  and  charring  is  not 
enough,  the  same  may  be  repeated  until  sufficient 
density  is  obtained.  Throughout  the  process,  it  is 
essential  that  all  flaming  matters  be  driven  off,  so  as 
to  leave  only  the  C.  in  the  mould ;  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  no  air  be  admitted  to  the  mould  when 
under  the  action  of  heat,  otherwise  there  would  be 
a  loss  of  0.  from  combustion.  The  manufacture  of 
these  carbons  may  be  carried  on  contemporaneously 
with  that  of  gas.  The  sticks  of  0.  used  for  the 
electric  Kght  are  obtained  by  sawing  up  either  C. 
made  by  this  process  or  the  C.  of  the  gas  retorts. 

CAEBONA'EI  (hteraUy,  '  coUiers '  or  '  charcoal- 
burners '),  the  name  of  a  secret  political  society, 
first,  in  some  degree,  made  known  in  1820.  The 
constitution,  like  the  precise  objects  of  the  C, 
still  remains  in  a  great  measure  secret ;  though 
they  have  printed  instructions,  catechisms,  statutes, 
rituals,  &c.,  for  their  associates.  The  statements 
respecting  the  high  antiquity  of  this  secret  confed- 
eracy are  quite  fabulous.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  originated  during  the  last  French 
rSgime  in  Naples.  Botta,  in  has  Storia  d'Jtalia, 
states  that,  under  Murat's  government,  the  Neapol- 
itan republicans,  equally  hating  the  French  and 
King  Ferdinand,  escaped  into  the  wild  defiles  of  the 
Abruzzi,  and  here,  naming  themselves  '  C.,'  formed 
a  secret  society.  It  is  said  that  their  leader.  Capo- 
bianco,  had  great  powers  of  popular  eloquence,  and 
that  their  motto  or  war-cry  was, '  Vengeance  for  the 
lamb  torn  by  the  wolf ! ' 

The  pecydiar  phraseology  of  the  C.  is  taken  from 
the  vocation  of  charcoal-burners.  For  instance, 
they  are  (or  were)  wont  to  speak  of  '  clearing  the 
for^t  of  wolves.'  The  '  wolves '«  probably  meant 
at  first  foreign  tyrants ;  but  in  the  course  of  time, 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons, 
such  symbolical  expressions  had  reference  to  tJieir 
despicable  misrule.  Among  themselves,  the  initiated 
were  styled  'good  cousins.'  The  various  societies 
do  not  seem  to  have  possessed  a  common  centre, 
or  to  have  been  properly  organised  for  combiued 
action.  A  place  of  meeting  was  styled  'a  hut' 
{baracca] ;  the  external  neighbourhood, '  the  forest ; ' 
and  the  interior  of  the  hut  was  the  vendita  or  '  place 
for  selling  coal.'  A  union  of  several  of  these  huts 
formed  a  '  republic'  The  superior  huts  (alte  vendite) 
at  Naples  and  Salerno  endeavoured,  but  without 
success,  to  effect  a  centralisation  of  the  Carbonari. 
The  society,  soon  after  its  institution,  numbered 
24,000—30,000  adherents,  and  increased  so  rapidly 
in  Italy  that,  in  March  1820,  it  is  said  as  many 
as  650,000  new  members  were  initiated,  including 
considerable  numbers  of  the  military  and  the  clergy. 
The  religious  and  Protestant  character  of  the  order 
is  expressed  in  its  statutes,  which  include  the 
article :   '  That  every  Carbonaro  han  ti^o  natural 


and  unalterable  right  of  worshipping  God  accord- 
ing to  his  own  convictions.'  Though  Carbonarism 
did  not  arise  from  the  lodges  of  freemasons  (as 
several  have  supposed),  it  has  borrowed  many 
forms  of  masonry. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  several 
secret  political  unions  were  formed  in  France,  and 
in  1820  were  confederated  with  the  Carbonari. 
Paris,  after  the  prosecutions  against  the  secret 
societies  of  Italy,  was  made  the  head-quarters  of 
a  Carbonarism  which,  adopting  aU  the  symbolic 
phraseology,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  Italian 
societies,  received  from  the  rapidly  systematising 
genius  of  the  French,  an  organic  character  which  it 
had  never  before  possessea  The  initiated  styled 
themselves  bans  cousins,  and  spoke  of  the  uninitiated 
as  pagani  (heathens).  Written  documents  and  com- 
munications were  strictly  prohibited  by  the  heads 
of  the  union,  and  treachery  was  to  be  punished 
by  assassination.  After  the  close  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  war,  the  C,  whose  activity  in  con- 
triving plots  had  excited  the  terror  of  the  French 
prefects,  restricted  its  endeavours  to  the  circu- 
lation of  republican  ideas,  without  direct  attempts 
towards  insurrection.  After  the  July  revolution, 
several  of  the  leading  French  C.  attached  them- 
selves to  the  new  rggime,  and  their  society  was 
gradually  dissolved.  In  its  place  the  new  Char- 
bormerie  DSmocratique  was  founded,  having  for  its 
object  the  establishment  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment, founded  on  the  principles  of  Babeuf  (q.  v.). 
The  endeavour  of  these  new  C.  to  make  Paris  the 
centre  of  all  political  movements,  led  to  the  secession 
of  the  Italian  refugees,  who  associated  themselves 
under  the  title  'Young  Italy.'  French  Carbon- 
arism is  not  known  to  exist  at  present,  and  it  is 
possible  that  even  in  Italy  the  triumphs  of  con- 
stitutional patriotism  during  the  last  year  have 
rendered  its  existence  no  longer  necessary,  but  it 
certainly  was  alive  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 
Franco-Sardinian  war  with  Austria ;  and  one  of  the 
rumours  of  the  time  was,  that  the  French  Emperor 
— who,  in  his  young  repubhoan  days,  had  been  a 
member  of  this  society — ^had  entered-  on  the  war  of 
liberation,  to  conciliate  his  old  associates,  who  had 
menaced  him.  with  the  fate  of  a  traitor. 

CA'RBONATED  or  ACI'DULOUS  WATERS 
are  those  which  contain  a  great  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  The  amount  of  gas  in.  ordinary  spring  and 
well  waters  does  not  amount  to  more  than  3 — 8 
cubic  inches  in  100  cubic  inches  of  the  water ;  but 
in  waters  entitled  to  be  called  C,  the  proportion 
of  gas  to  100  cubic  inches  of  water  rises  30 — 60, 
when  they  are  considered  rich;  100 — 200,  when 
they  are  very  rich ;  and  in  the  waters  of  St  Nectairo 
it  is  said  that  the  proportion  of  gas  is  as  high  as  400 
volumes  to  100  of  the  water.  TOiese  waters  sparkle 
much  when  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another.  The 
carbonic  acid  is  free,  but  is  generally  accompanied 
(1)  by  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  when  the  water  is 
called  carbonated-cdkcdine  or  aciduh-cdkalme,  as  in 
the  Seltzer,  Pyrmont,  Salzbrunn,  Altwasser,  and 
Reinerz  acidulous  mineral  springs;  or  (2)  by  car- 
bonate of  iron,  when  the  water  is  named  carbonated 
or  acidulous  chahjbeate.  See  Chaiybbatb  Watbes. 
The  mineral  spring  at  Irkeston,  near  Nottingham, 
is  the  only  water  of  this  nature  in  Britain.  The 
C.  or  A.  W.  are  very  refreshing  and  exhilarating, 
and  are  useful  in  certain  disordered  states  of  the 
stomach ;  they  relieve  nausea,  and  generally  increase 
the  discharge  of  liquid  from  the  system.  They  are 
objectionable  in  the  case  of  persons  of  a  full  and 
inflamjnatory  state  of  body. 

CARBO'NIO  ACID,  FIXED  AIR,  or  CHOKE- 
DAMP,  is  a  substance  occurring  free  as  a  gas  in 
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the  atmospliere,  to  the  extent  of  1  volume  to  2500 
of  air,  and  also  in  combina- 
tion with  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances. It  is  most  easily 
prepared  for  experimental  pur- 
poses from  chips  of  marble, 
water,  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  are  placed  in  a  gas 
bottle  with  tubes  (see  fig.). 
The  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl) 
acts  on  the  marble  (CaO.COj ), 
and  forms  chloride  of  cal- 
cium (GaCl),  water  (HO),  and 
carbonic  acid  (COj),  which 
escapes  as  gas  with  effer- 
vescence, and  may  be  conducted  by  a  proper  tube 
under  the  moutls  of  jars  iiUed  with  water  and 
placed  on  a  pneumatic  trough.  Where  C.  A.  is 
required  in  large  quantities,  it  is  prepared  in  a 
leaden  vessel  from  chalk  (CaO.COj)  and  sulphuric 
acid  (SO  3)  diluted  with  water,  when  sulphate  of 
lime  (CaO,S03)  is  formed,  and  C.  A.  escapes  as  gas. 
The  atomic  weight  or  equivalent  of  C.  A.  is  22 ; 
it  is  a  clear,  colourless  gas,  with  a  pleasant,  acidu- 
lous smell  and  taste.  Under  great  pressure  and 
cold,  it  can  be  condensed  into  a  liquid,  and  even  a 
soUd  resembling  snow  in  appearance.  Under  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure,  0.  A.  dissolves  in  water 
to  the  extent  of  2  volumes  of  gas  in  3  of  water ; 
but  under  increased  pressure,  a  very  much  larger 
amount  of  gas  is  taken  up  by  the  water,  and  in 
this  way  the  various  kinds  of  Ajsrated  Waters 
(q.  V.)  are  prepared.  The  gas  is  more  than  half 
as  heavy  again  as  ordinary  air,  being  1529.  It 
is  incombustible,  and  a  non-supporter  of  combustion, 
at  once  extinguishing  a  hghted  candle,  gas  jet,  or 
even  a  piece  of  burning  phosphonis,  when  these 
are  placed  in  a  jar  filled  with  the  gas,  or  even  in 
a  mixture  of  C.  A.  and  air.  This  power  of  putting 
out  fiame  and  fire  has  been  turned  to  account 
in  the  extinguishing  of  burning  coal-mines,  where, 
aU  the  openings  to  the  mine  being  properly  secured, 
C.  A.,  in  the  form  of  the  spent  air  from  an  ordinary 
coal-furnace,  has  been  passed  into  the  mine,  with 
the  result  of  successfully  stopping  the  fire.  It  is 
iiTespirable  in  a  concentrated  form,  producing 
spasm  of  the  glottis,  which  prevents  the  admis- 
sion of  the  gas  into  the  system ;  and  when  mixed 
with  air,  it  can  be  breathed  without  suspicion,  and 
then  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison,  even  when  present 
only  to  the  extent  of  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  air. 
The  deadly  effects  of  0.  A.  are  observed,  in  the 
combustion  of  charcoal,  coal,  or  coal-gas,  in  chauffers, 
furnaces,  or  in  fireplaces  with  the  dampers  down, 
when  the  deadly  fumes  of  0.  A.  steal  more  or  less 
quickly  over  the  inmates  of  the' room,  and  they 
almost  unconsciously  become  its  victims — thus 
imknowingly  following  the  course  of  the  Parisian 
suicide,  who  purposely  lights  a,  charcoal  fire  in  the 
centre  of  his  room,  and  prepares  for  death ;  and  in 
overcrowded  rooms  where  the  0.  A.,  exhaled  from 
the  lungs  of  each  inmate  at  every  breath,  poisons 
the  air  of  the  apartment,  and  day  by  day  slowly 
but  surely  robs  the  robiist  of  health,  and  ultimately 
of  life.  In  such  cases  as  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta 
(q.  v.),  where  there  was  scarcely  any  outlet  for  the 
poisonous  gas,  only  a  few  hours  may  be  required  to 
complete  the  catastrophe. 

Though  poisonous  when  inhaled  by  the  lungs, 
C.  A.  IS  rather  refreshing  when  taken  into  the 
stomach.  Thxis,  aerated  beverages  of  all  kinds — 
beer,  champagne,  and  carbonated  mineral  waters — 
owe  their  refreshing  and  invigorating  qualities  to 
the  presence  of  C.  A. ;  and  if  the  gas  be  allowed 
to  escape,  they  become  almost  tasteless,  stale,  and 
mawkish. 
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Besides  abounding  everywhere  in  the  atmosphere, 
0.  A.  is  largely  evolved  from  fissures  in  the  earth, 
especially  in  volcanic  districts.    In  the  poison  or 
Upots  vaUey  of  Java,  which  is  a  valley  of  an  oval 
form,  about  f  of  a  mUe  in  circumference,  and  30 
to  35  feet  deep,  the  carbonic  rises  to  a  height  of 
about  18   feet   from   the   surface,   and   the   whole 
bottom  of  the  valley  is  devoid  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  and  is  strewn  here  and  there  with  the . 
bleached  bones  of  man  and  other  animals  that  have 
unluckily  stepped  within  the  deadly  circle.    A  dog 
thrown  in,  dies  in  14  seconds ;  and  birds  attempting 
to  fly  across  the  valley,  instantly  drop  down  dead. 
In  the    neighbourhood  of  the  lake   of   Laach,   in 
Ehenish  Prussia,  the  amount  of  C.  A.  evolved  every 
day  has  been  estimated  at  600,000  lbs.  weight.     In 
a  state  of  combination,  C.  A,  forms  an  ingredient  in 
a  great  number  of  minerals  called  carbonates,  such 
as  chalk,  hmestone  of  various  kinds   (CaOjCOj), 
black-band    iron-stone    (carbonate    of    iron,    FeO, 
CO2),    malachite    (carbonate   of    copper,    CuO,HO, 
-^CuO,COJ),  &c.     C.  A.  is  the  principal  product  of 
combustion;  the  carbon  of  the  burning  substance 
(coal,  bandle,  coal-gas,  wood,  paper,  &c,)  uniting  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  forming  C.  A. 
(COj).     It  is  also  a  product  of  respiration  (q.  v.), 
and  is  evolved  more  or  less  largely  by  all  animals, 
not  only  by  the  mouth,  but  in  exhalations  from  the 
skin,  and  is  present  in  blood,  urine,  &c.   It  is  evolved 
dining  the  fermentation  (q.  v.)  of  beer,  wine,  &c., 
and  often  remains  in  brewers'  vats  when  the  liquor 
has  been  drawn  off.    During  the  decay  of  vegetable 
and    animal  matters,   C.   A.   is   produced,    and   in 
explosions  of  .fire-damp  in  coal  mines,  it  is  formed  in 
large  quantity,  and  fills  the  imderground  passages. 

C.  A.  forms  the  largest  ingredient  in  the  food 
of  vegetables,  and  is  therefore  abstracted  in  large 
quantity  from  the  air  by  plants.  It  enters  into 
combiuation  with  the  majority  of  the  oxides  of  the 
metals  and  other  compounds,  to  form  a  class  of 
salts  called  carbonates,  several  of  which  have  been 
referred  to.  C.  A.  when  present  in  a  vessel  in 
quantity  may  be  recognised  by  the  power  of  extin- 
guishing a  lighted  candle,  or  by  not  burning  itself. 
C.  A.  in  the  form  of  gas  may  be  readily  recognised 
in  the  atmosphere  by  exposing  a  little  lime-water 
in  a  saucer,  or  other  shallow  vessel,  when  the  lime 
(CaO)  abstracting  the  C.  A.  (CO^)  from  the  air,  a 
white  film  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk  (CaOjCOj) 
is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  A  solution  of 
Baryta  (q.  v.)  in  water  is  more  delicate  in  its  action 
on  the  C.  A.  of  the  air,  and  more  readily  indicates 
its  presence. 

CABBONIO  OXIDE  is  a  compound  of  one 
atom  of  carbon  and  one  atom  of  oxygen,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  symbol  CO,  and  has  the  atomic 
weight  16.  It  does  not  occur  naturally,  but  may 
be  observed  bui-ning  with  a  pale-blue  flame  in  fire- 
places and  stoves,  especially  in  frosty  weather. 
During  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  grate,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with 
the  carbon  of  the  fuel  to  form  carbonic  acid  (COj) ; 
and  this  gas  rising  up  through  red-hot  coal  or 
carbon  (C),  has  part  of  its  oxygen  abstracted  by 
the  carbon,  and  two  atoms  of  carbonic  oxide  (CO)  are 
produced,  which  taking  fire  on  the  top  of  the  coals,, 
burn  with  the  characteristic  blue  flame,  abstracting 
more  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  re-forming  carbonic 
acid  (CO2).  C.  0.  can  be  prepared  for  experimental 
purposes  by  heating  a  mixture  of  oxaHc  acid  (HO, 
GjOa)  and  sulphuric  acid  (SO3)  in  a  retort,  when  the 
latter  abstracts  the  water  from  the  oxalic  acid,  and, 
the  other  elements  (OjOg)  escape  as  carbonic  acid 
(CO2),  and  C.  0.  (CO).  On  passing  the  mixed  gases 
through  a  solution  of  potash  (KO),  the  carbonic  acid 
is  retained  as  carbonate  of  potash  (KOCOj),  whilst 
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tke  0.  0.  remains  as  gas.  C.  0.  is  a  transparent, 
colourless  gas,  a  little  ligliter  than  air,  being  967, 
and  has  never  been  liquefied  nor  solidified.  It  burns 
with  a,  blue  flame,  but  is  a  non-supporter  of  com- 
bustion, and  at  once  extinguishes  a  lighted  candle 
introduced  into  it.  It  is  verjr  poisonous,  and  even 
when  largely  diluted  with  air,  if  inhaled,  it  produces 
a  sensation  of  oppression  and  tightness  of  the  head, 
and  ultimately  *ots  as  a,  narcotic  poison.  It  does 
not  take  part  in  any  natural  phenomena,  nor  is  it 
put  to  any  use  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  in 
these  respects,  afibrds  a  striking  contrast  to  carbonic 
acid,  which  has  so  many  duties  to  perform  in  nature 
and  in  the  arts. 

CAEBONI'FEROUS  SYSTEM,  the  name 
given  to  the  strata  which,  in  geological  order,  rest 
upon  the  Devonian  measures,  and  are  capped  by  the 
Permian  series.  They  derive  their  designation  from 
the  amount  of  carbon  contained  in  them,  for  to 
them  the  great  coal-fields  of  the  world  belong.  •  In 
an  economic  sense,  they  are  the  most  valuable  series 
of  rooks  in  the  earth's  crust,  forming  the  great  store- 
house from  which  is  obtained  the  chief  supply  of 
coal,  iron,  and  Ume. 

The  rocks  of  the  system  are  composed  of  a  vast 
series  of  beds  of  sandstone,  limestone,  shale,  and 
coal.  In  some  coal-fields,  these  are  so  interstrati- 
fied,  that  it  is  impossible  to  subdivide  the  strata  in 
the  order  of  time.  In  the  Edinburgh  district,  there 
are  nearly  100  coal-seams,  omitting  all  under  six 
inches  in  thickness.  Out  of  the  whole  depth  of  the 
strata,  amounting  to  about  6300  feet,  these  seams 
occupy  only  204  feet.  The  remainder  consists  of 
sandstone  and  shale  in  the  upper  half ;  towards 
the  middle,  limestones  appear,  and  these  increase 
downwards  in  the  number  and  thickness  of  the 


beds,  but  are  still  intermixed  with  seams  of  coal. 
The  same  arrangement  exists  in  the  other  coal- 
fields of  Scotlanc^  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  north 
of  England.  In  other  districts,  the  limestone  is 
confined  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  measures,  and 
separated  from  the  coal-bearing  strata,  so  as  to 
form  a  natural  subdivision  of  the  system  into— 
1.  The  Goal  Measures,  consisting  of  shale,  sandstone, 
and  grit,  with  occasional  seams  of  coal ;  and  2.  TIm 
Mountain  or  Carboniferous  Limestone,  a  calcareous 
rock,  containing  marine  shells  and  corals,  and  devoid 
of  coal.  A  coarse  quartzose  sandstone,  passing  into 
conglomerate,  is  occasionally  developed  to  a  con- 
siderable  extent  between  these  two  divisions.  This 
is  a  local  deposit,  being  ahnost  confined  to  England, 
and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  coal  sand- 
stones, of  coarser  texture  than  usual.  Being  occa- 
sionally used  for  millstones,  it  is  called  Millstone  grit. 
It  is  accompanied  with  shales  containing  the  usual 
coal  plants,  but  generally  without  any  true  coal 
seams.  ,  Another  locally  developed  series  of  beds, 
consisting  of  indurated  shales,  sandstones,  and  grits, 
occurs  below  the  carboniferous  limestone  in  South 
Wales  and  Ireland,  and  is  known  as  the  Lower 
Limestone  Shales.  These  rest  conformably  on  a  series 
of  yellow  sandstones,  which  have  been  generally 
referred  to  the  Devonian  Measures,  but  which, 
from  their  organic  contents,  as  well  as  from  their 
stratigraphical  position,  seem  to  be  basement  beds 
of  the  carboniferous  series.  The  existence  and 
development  of  these  various  beds  in  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  better  understood  by  an  examin- 
ation of  the  following  table.  The  maximum  thick- 
ness of  the  beds  is  given  in  feet  when  known ;  the 
blanks  shew  the  absence  of  the  division  from  the 
particular  coal-field : 


Bdlnburgh. 

Glasgow, 

N.  York. 

Derby. 

S.  Walea. 

Kerry. 

aare. 

N.  Ireland 

CoAi,  Measuees,'"       . 

.     6300 

2S0O 

2O0O 

2700 

12,000 

2000 

2000 

2200 

400 

1600 

1,000 

1800 

Mountain  Limestone, 

16S9 

1000 

1,500 

1500 

3000 

6400 

LowEE  Limestone  Shales, 

500 

4650 

180 

1200 

. 

SOOO 

unknown  depth  2000 

In  the  midland  counties,  the  coal  measures  are  the 
only  portion  of  the  carboniferous  system  present,  and 
these  rest  on  the  Silurian  or  older  rocks.  In  Devon- 
shire, there  occurs  am  extensive  series  of  shales  and 
sandstones,  with  a  few  beds  of  earthy  anthracite 
or  culm,  associated  with  argillaceous  rooks,  prob- 
ably belonging  to  the  lower  Emeatone  shales,  much 
indurated,  and  traversed  by  slaty  cleavage. 

From  the  great  economic  value  of  the  contents  of 
the  C.  S.,  we  are  better  acquainted  with  its  fossils  than 
with  any  fauna  or  flora  that  flourished  before  the 
tertiary  epoch.  As  coal  is  the  result  of  the  mineral- 
isation of  vegetable  ma,tter,  the  coal  measures  must 
necessarily  3)0und  in  the  remains  of  plants.  No 
less  than  294  species  have  been  described  as  found 
in  Britain  alone.  Nxmierous  impressions  of  plants, 
as  well  as  traces  of  structure,  are  found  in  the  seams 
of  coal  themselves ;  but  the  more  distinct  forms  are 
preserved  in  the  interstratified  beds  of  mud  and 
ironstone,  often  in  great  number  and  exquisite 
•  beauty.  Such  remains  consist  chiefly  of,  impres- 
sions of  leaves  separated  from  their  branches;  of 
casts  of  trunks,  more  or  less  in  a  broken  state ;  and 
of  roots  much  compressed,  yet  occupying  their 
original  position  in  the  clay  soil  now  indurated  into 
shale ;  with  these  occur  pieces  of  wood,  or  remains 
of  trees,  in  which  the  vegetable  texture  is  to  some 
extent  preserved.  The  great  proportion  of  the 
plants  seem  to  have  flourished  m  marshy  swamps, 
and  to  have  accumulated  where  they  grew,  lute 
peat,  the  material  afterwards  converted  iato  coal. 
Hence  a  stratum  of  shale  in  which  are  imbedded 
the  roots  of  Sigillaria,  Calamites,  &c.,  is  the  invariable 


floor  on  which  the  coal  seam  rests.  The  chief 
coal  plants  are  Lepidodendron  (q.  v.),  Sigillaria 
(q.  v.),  Calamites  (q.  v.),' Trigonooarpum  (q.  v.),  and 
Ferns  (q.  v.).  The  existence  of  cone-bearing  trees 
during  this  epoch,  has  been  proved  from  the  micro- 
scopic examination  of  prepared  sections  of  fossil 
woods  in  which  the  small  discs  occur  that  are 
characteristic  of  and  peculiar  to  the  coniferse. 

The  animal  remains  are  as  numerous  and  as  well 
preserved  as  the  vegetable.  They  are  found  chiefly  in 
the  limestone ;  the  greater  part,  indeed,  of  this  rook, 
is  made"  up  bodily  of  corals  and  crinoids.  No  other 
such  accumulatiofl  for  extent  and  variety  is  known ; 
it  has  its  nearest  parallel  in  the  somewhat  similar 
formation  now  going  on  in  the  Southern  Archipelago. 
The  corals  and  crinoids  were  specifically  as  well  as 
individually  numerous.  The  terebratul»  and  other 
allied  forms  of  bivalve  shells,  though  belonging 
to  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  genera,  were 
very  abundant.-  The  more  highly  developed  mol- 
lusca  were  also  numerous ;  they  belonged  to  a  great 
number  of  generic  types.  But  the  most  remarkable 
group  was  the  fishes.  At  no  time  were  they  more 
abundant.  They  belonged  to  the  Ganoid  and  Placoid 
groups  of  Agassiz.  The  Ganoids,  having  their  entire 
surface  covered  with  scales,  were  numerous ;  some 
of  them  inhabited  shallow  water  near  the  shore, 
and  fed  on  crustaceans  and  shell-fish,  for  crushing 
which  they  had  a  formidable  apparatus  of,  conical 
teeth  of  a  very  complicated  structure.  Others  were 
inhabitants  of ,  deep  water,  and  were  more  powerful 
and  predaceous,  and  more  rapid  in  their  movements. 
Their  jaws  were  produced  into  a  long  snout,  like 
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the  crocodile  of  the  Ganges,  and  armed  with  a 
double  series  of  enormous  teeth,  which  were  some- 
times as  much  as  four  inches  long  by  two  inches 
broad,  as  in  Megalichthys  (q.  v.),  dimensions  rarely 
attained  even  by  the  largest  known  reptiles.  Asso- 
ciated with  these  were  a  great  number  of  sharks 
belonging  to  the  Cestraciontidse  (q.  v.),  a  family  of 
which  we  have  only  a  single  living  representative. 
They  were  furnished  with  a  long  bony  spine  to 
strengthen  the  dorsal  fin,  and  thus  enable  them  to 
turn  speedily  in  the  water,  as  they  required  to  do  in 
seizing  their  prey.  These  spines  are  often  found 
fossil  The  only  remains  referred  to  a  higher 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom  yet  found  belong  to 
the  saurian  Archegosaurus  (q.  v.),  foimd  m  the 
coal-fields  of  Germany. 

CA'BBITNCLE,  a  name  given  by  lapidaries 
to  the  beautiful  mineral  caUed  Pyrope  (q.  v.),  by 
mineralogists.  The  0.  of  the  ancients  appears  to 
have  been  either  pyrope,  or  the  deep-red  variety 
of  noble  garnet  (see  Gaenbt),  which  is  in  every 
respect  very  similar  to  it,  or  probably  included  both. 

CARBUNCLE  (Lat.  mrhtmculus,  a  little  coal) 
derives  its  name  from  the  two  prominent  symptoms 
— a  glowing  fiery  redness,  and  a  burning  pain.  It 
consists  of  an  inflammation,  caused  by  some  vitiated 
condition  of  the  blood,  or  some  atmospheric  influ- 
ence, attacking  a.  patch  of  skia  on  the  shoidders, 
nape  of  the  neck,  or  indeed  on  any  part  of  the  body. 
The  part  swells  slightly,  feels  hard,  and  this  hard- 
ness extends  deeply  into  the  tissues ;  the  pain  is 
very  severe,  and  the  patient  much  depressed  with 
loss  of  appetite,  and  general  derangement  of  the 
secretions.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  redness 
assiunes  a  dark  purple  or  livid  hue,  the  cuticle 
rises  in  blisters,  and  many  small  specks  of  matter 
appear  on  its  surface,  which  discharge,  and  leave 
apertures  like  those  in  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot ; 
through  this  a  thin  viscid  fluid  escapes,  and  occa- 
sionally a  smaU  slough  or  core  of  the  true  skin 
which  has  been  killed  by  the  disease.  Sometimes 
these  apertures  meet,  formiug  large  openings,  and 
in  others  the  whole  patch  of  skin  sloughs  and 
comes  away. 

The  treatment  of  C.  consists  in  restoring  the 
secreting  organs  to  a  healthy  condition,  the  agents 
for  which  must  depend  on  the  individual  case ; 
in  supporting  the  patient's  strength  by  easily 
digested  food,  wine,  brandy  and  bark,  with  nitric 
acid;  reheving  paiu  by  opiates,  and  encouraging 
suppuration  with  warm  poultices ;  carrot,  turnip, 
and  yeast  poultices  being  favourite  appKcations  in 
this  disease.  To  prevent  excessive  loss  of  skin,  the 
C.  must  be  divided  freely  with  a  knife  from  one 
margin  of  the  inflamed  patch  to  the  opposite  one. 

OA'RBUEETTBD  HY'DEOGEN  is  a  term 
in  chemistry  applied  to  several  compounds  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  Thus,  light  carbiiretted  or 
mono-carburetted  hydrogen  (CH„)  is  the  gaseous 
compound  popularly  known  as  marsh  gas  and  fire- 
damp, and  is  the  principal  constituent  of  coal-gas. 
See  Gas.  Heavy  carburetted  or  bi-carburetted 
hydrogen  (C^Hj)  is  otherwise  known  as  defiant 
Gas  (q.  v.). 

CAE.CAJE'N'T!^,  a  town  of  Valencia,  Spain, 
about  28  miles  south-south-west  of  the  city  of 
Valencia, .  situated  on  a  rich  plain  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Juncar.  It  is  well  built,  with  good 
streets,  and  has  a  palace  belonging  to  the  Marquis 
of  Calzada.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  hnen  and 
woollen,  and  a  trade  in  the  agricidtural  produce  of 
the  cUstrict.    Pop.  7280. 

CARCANET,    a  jewelled    chain  or   necklace. 
Venice  was  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  carcanets 
in  the  15th  century. 
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CA'RCASS,  in  military  pyrotechny,  is  a  hollow 
case  of  iron,  sometimes  globular,  and  sometimes 
ovate,  filled  with  combustibles.  It  is  fired  from 
a  mortar.  Its  chief  use  is  to  ignite  buildings  in 
the  enemy's  quarter,  and  to  give  sufficient  Jight 
to  aim  the  shot  and  shells.  Carcasses  are  said  to 
have  been  first  used  by  one  of  the  princely  eccle- 
siastics of  Germany,  the  Bishop  of  Munster,  when 
he  fought  against  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg  at 
GroU,  in  1672.  The  oval  carcasses,  being  uncertain 
va.  their  flight,  are  now  nearly  abandoned.  The 
round  carcasses  now  made  are  chiefly  those  here 
indicated : 


niameter. 

CompoBition. 

wrfeht. 

13  inch. 

18  lbs. 

213  lbs. 

10      1/ 

7     » 

100    // 

8      II 

3    II 

51     ,/ 

5      II 

19  oz. 

17    II 

it    „ 

7    " 

9    II 

Carcasses  are  not  intended  to  burst,  but  to  send 
out,  through  holes,  a  furious  and  inextinguishable  fire, 
which  lasts  8  or  10  minutes.  The  composition  with 
which  they  are  iUled,  consists  of  saltpetre,  sulphur, 
mealed  gunpowder,  pitch,  rosin,  taUow,  and  Venice 
turpentine,  about  one-half  being  saltpetre.  The 
composition  is  packed  in  tightly  through  one  of  the 
holes;  and  the  holes  are  stopped  with  fuses  adjusted 
to  ignite  the  composition  after  a  certain  space  of 
time.  Sometimes  old  pistol  barrels,  loaded  to  the 
muzzle,  are  introduced  with  the  composition.  Com- 
pare those  details  with  Case-shot,  and  Shells. 

CARCASSONB,  a  town  in  the  department  of 
Aude,  IVance,  situated  on  the  river  Aude,  and 
the  Canal  du  Midi,  about  55  miles  south-east  of 
Toulouse.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  old  and 
new  towns.  The  modem  town  is  well  built,  with 
streets  running  at  rigl^;  angles  to  each  other,  squares 
adorned  with  trees,  pleasant  boulevards,  and  several 
marble  foimtains.  The  old  .town,  built  on  a  height, 
is  much  more  picturesque,  with  its  ramparts  and 
towers,  some  parts  of  them  dating  from  the  time  of 
the  Visigoths,  and  the  irest,  with  the  castle,  from  the 
11th  or  12th  century.  This  old  town  suffered  greatly 
at  the  hands  of  the  fierce  bigot  Simon  de  Montfort 
and  his  crusaders,  who  here  burned  400  of  the 
Albiaenses.  In  the  14th  c.  it  effectually  resisted  the 
Black  Prince.  The  cloth  manufactures  are  import- 
ant, employing,  it  is  said,  upwards  of  7000  people. 
C.  has  also  manufactures  of  paper,  leather,  Unen, 
and  soap.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  garrison,  15,000.  The 
ancient  name  of  the  town  was  Carcase,  which  was  a 
place  of  some  note  in  the  time  of  Ceesar. 

CARCHA'RIAS.    See  Shakk. 

CA'RDAMINE.    See  Cress,  Bittei!. 

CA'RDAMOMS  are  the  capsides  of  certain 
species  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Scitaminem  (q.  v.), 
and  belonging  to  at  least  two  genera,  Amomum  and 
Mettaria.  They  are  three-celled,  and  contain  numer- 
ous wrinkled  seeds,  which  form  an  aromatic  pungent 
spice,  weaker  than  pepper,  and  with  a  peculiar 
but  agreeable  taste.  On  account  of  their  cordial 
and  stimulant  properties,  they  are  employed  in 
medicine,  very  generally  to  quahf y  other  medicines ; 
they  are  also  used  in  confectionary,  although  not  to 
a  great  extent  in  Britain;  but  in  Asia  they  are  a 
favourite  condiment ;  and  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
they  are  used  in  almost  every  household  to  flavour 
pastry. — The  C.  recognised  in  the  British  pharma- 
copoeias, and  called  True  or  Officinal  C,  also  known 
in  commerce  as  Malabar  C,  are  the  produce  of 
Mettaria  Oardamomum,  a  native  of  the  mountains 
of  Malabar  and  Canara.  They  depend  for  their 
qualities  on  a  peculiar  pungent  essential  oU,  called 
OU  of  Cardamom,  which  may  be  obtained  from  them 
by  distilling  them  with  water,  and  when  fredi,  is 
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oolonrlesa.  Other  kinds  of  0.  occur  in  commerce, 
but  none  is  equal  to  the  true  C.  in  commercial 
value.  The  different  kinds  of  0.  differ  not  only 
in  strength,  but  in  the  character  of  their  aroma. 
The  plants  producing  them  have  much  general 
similarity. 

CABDAfT,  Jebomx,  a  celebrated  mathematician, 
naturalist,  physician,  and  philosopher,  bom  at  Pavia, 
September  24, 1501,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a 
physician  and  jurisconsult  at  Milan.  He  received  his 
ear^  education  at  home,  and  completed  his  studies 
in  Pavia  and  Padua.  After  some  years,  he  bedame 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Milan.  Here  his  repu- 
tation began  to  grow.  After  a  few  years,  he  began 
to  lecture  on  medicine,  to  the  practice  of  which  he 
ultimately  betook  himself.  By  1546,  his  reputation 
had  so  increased,  that  he  was  invited  by  the  king  of 
Denmark  to  accept  a  professorship  at  Copenhagen, 
which,  however,  he  declined ;  and  in  1552,  we  find 
him  proceeding  to  Scotland,  on  an  invitation  from 
Hamilton,  primate  of  that  country.  He  managed 
to  cure  the  primate  of  an  inveterate  asthma,  which 
had  defied  the  skill  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians, 
and  returned  to  Milan  enriched  by  the  boimty  of 
his  patient.  Here  he  again  settled  for  some  time, 
In  the  autumn  of  1559,  however,  he  removed  to 
Pavia  as  professor  of  medicine,  whence,  again,  in 
the  same  capacity,  he  removed  to  Bologna,  where 
he  continued  teaching  till  1570,  when  we  find  him 
imprisoned  for  debt.  Having  regained  his  liberty 
in  1571,  he  went  to  Eome  to  avoid  his  creditors. 
Here  he  was  speedily  admitted  a  member  of  the 
medical  ooUege,  and  pensioned  by  Pope  Gregory 
XII.  The  rest  of  his  life  he  spent,  without  public 
employment,  in  Eome,  where  he  died,  September  2, 
1576,  a  few  weeks  after  finishing  his  autobiography. 
Some  writers  assert,  but  on  no  sufficient  authority, 
that  he  starved  himself  to  death,  to  fulfil  a  predic- 
tion which  he  had  made  as  to  the  time  when  he 
should  die.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  a 
devoted  astrologer,  and  cast  horoscopes  for  himself 
and  others.  The  faucifulness  necessary  to  support 
the  faith  of  an  astrologer  imbued  aU  his  scientific 
writings.  These  were  very  volunuuous.  A  sunmiary 
of  his  notions  on  physios  and  metaphysics  is  given 
in  his  two  works — De  SvUilitate,  in  21  books,  and 
De  Serum  Varietate,  in  17  books.  On  the  whole, 
he  wrote  122  treatises  on  physios,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  astrology,  rhetoric,  history,  ethics,  dialec- 
tics, natural  history,  music,  and  medicine.  These, 
it  need  scarcely  be  said,  abound  in  incoherent  para- 
doxes, contradictions,  and  capricious  abstractions, 
more  than  enough  to  overwhelm  the  few  profound 
ideas  which  be  originated.  A  fonnula  for  the 
solution  of  certain  kmds  of  cubic  equations  is  palled 
'  Cardan's  formula,'  and  was  pubhshed  by  him,  as 
his  own  invention,  in  fheArs  Magna  me  de  Begulis 
Algebraicis  (1545) ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the 
formula  was  really  the  invention  of  one  Tartalea  or 
Tartaglia.  In  religion,  C.  was  heterodox,  and  com- 
monly reputed  an  atheist.  His  numerous  writings 
were  collected  and  edited  by  Charles  Sphon  (10 
vols.,  Lyon,  1663). 

CA'RDBOARD,  or  CAED,  is  made  by  pasting 
together  several  layers  of  paper,  according  to  the 
thickness  and  quality  requiredl  Brietol-board,  used 
by  artists,  is  made  entirely  of  white  paper;  ordinary 
C,  of  fine  white  paper  outside,  with  one  or  more 
sheets  of  coarse  cartridge-paper  between.  According 
to  the  number  of  layers,  they  are  called  three,  four, 
six,  or  eigM  sheet  boards.  Mill-board,  used  by  book- 
binders as  the  basis  of  book-covers,  is  made  of 
coarse  brown  paper,  glued  and  strongly  pressed. 

The  workman  arranges  the  paper  in  the  order 
required  for  pasting,  and  the  mie.  oa.llB<1  ».  Jumd,  is 


^aced  at  his  left  hand,  the  paste-tub  on  his  right. 
He  lifts  a  sheet  from  the  head  with  his  left  hand, 
brushes  it  over  with  paste  with  his  right;  then 
another  is  laid  upon  that  and  pasted,  until  he  comes 
to  the  last  required  to  complete  the  thickness  of  one 
board,  when  he  removes  two  sheets,  and  only  pastes 
the  upper  one,  which  thus  forms  the  lower  sheet  of 
another  board.  This  is  repeated  tUl  the  whole  head 
is  pasted,  when  it  is  removed  to  a  press,  and  the 
water  of  the  paste  squeezed  out  at  the  edges.  The 
boards  are  then  separated,  and  dried  by  hanging 
them  in  a  room  artificially  heated.  The  C,  which 
is  now  rough  and  warped,  is  smoothed  and  flattened 
by  making  a  pile  consisting  alternately  of  sheets  of 
rough  C.  and  copper  plates,  with  a  copper  plate 
at  top  and  bottom.  This  pile  is  passed  between 
iron  rollers,  and  the  smooth  surface  of  the  copper 
impressed  upon  the  C,  which  is  thus  flattened  and 
beautifully  polished. 

The  enamelling  of  address-cards  is  produced  by 
brushing  over  the  C.  a  mixture  of  China  or  Kremnita 
iuhite  (a  fine  variety  of  white  lead)  and  size.  After 
drying,  this  surface  is  rubbed  lightly  over  with  a 
piece  of  flannel,  previously  dipped  m  finely  powdered 
talc ;  it  is  then  polished  by  rubbing  vigorously  with 
a  hard  close-set  brush. 

CA'EDIA,  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach,  called, 
on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  heart,  by  the  same 
Greek  name,  cardia,  and  probably  hardly  distin- 
guished from  it  in  the  earUest  times  of  Greek 
medicine. 

OA'RDIAC  ME'DIOINES,  stomachic  and 
stimulating  remedies — cordials,  so  called  from 
their  action  on  the  heart  through  the  stomach.  See 
Cabdia. 

CAKDIA'LGIA,  pain  of  the  heart  or  stomach 
(Caedia).  The  name  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
particular  variety  of  pain  called  heartburn,  arising 
from  a  disordered  stomach,  and  accompanied  with 
acid  eructations.    See  Ihbigestion. 

OA'EDIFE  (Caer-Taff,  Fort  of  the  Taff),  a  par- 
liamentary and  municipal  borough  and  seaport,  the 
county  town  of  Glamorgan,  South  Wales,  situated 
on  the  river  Taff,  170  miles  west  of  London  by  rail- 
way. The  population  has  risen  from  2000  in  1801, 
to  36,000  in  1859,  with  a  fioating  population  of 
about  5000.  C,  with  Cowbridge  and  Llantrissant, 
returns  one  member  to  parliament.  The  town 
extends  about  one  mile  in  each  direction  from  the 
town-haU,  having  Eoath  on  the  east  and  Canton  on 
the  west,  Maindy  on  the  north  and  Bute  Town  on 
the  south. 

Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  Glamorgan- 
shire and  Monmouthshire  infirmary,  new  town- 
hall,  and  county  jaU.  There  are  also  many  private 
buildings  of  a  superior  character.  Of  places  of 
worship  in  C,  9  belong  to  the  Church  of  England, 
10  to  the  Independent  and  Baptist  communities, 
6  to  the  "Wesleyan,  and  about  6  to  other  sects. 

The  port  of  C.  is  the  outlet  for  the  large  mineral 
and  manufactured  produce  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  South  "Wales  mineral-field,  in  which  are  the 
populous  districts  of  Merthyr  TydvU,  Ehymney,  and 
Aberdare,  with  which  this  port  is  connected  by 
the  Taff  Vale,  the  Ehymney,  and  the  Ely  VaUey 
EaUways,  and  the  Glamorganshire  Canal.  The 
Bute  docks,  east  and  west,  with  an  area  of  65  acres, 
oonstmoted  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  the 
present  trustees  to  the  estate,  have  cost  upwards 
of  a  miUion  sterling,  and  belong  entirely  to  the 
present  marquis.  There  are  31  staiths  on  the 
quays  of  the  docks,  with  machinery  of  >..  pecuHar 
construction  for  the  purpose  of  loading  vessels  with 
coal,  by  which  the  breaking  of  the  coal  is  almost 
entirely  prevented.    Each  of  these  staiths  is  capable 
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of  shipping  600  tons  of  coal  in  a  day  of  12  hours. 
There  is  also  a  tidal  harbour,  -with  7  staiths,  each 
capable  of  shipping  400  tons  of  coal  per  day,  and 
a  marine  gridiroii  near  the  entrance-gates  of  the 
docks.  Height  of  water  at  spring-tide,  31  feet  8i 
inches ;  at  neap-tide,  21  feet  74  inches.  Width  of 
sea-gates,  55  feet ;  length  of  quays,  9100  feet ; 
width  of  dock,  300  feet  southern,  and  500  feet 
northern  part ;  depth,  25  feet.  Exports  during 
1859— coal,  1,490,312  tons;  iron,  195,961  tons; 
coke,  16,339  tons.  Imports  during  1859 — ^niunber 
of  ships,  7855 ;  registered  tonnage,  1,184,557  tons ; 
iron  ore,  74,9.34  tons.  The  quantity  of  export 
has  recently  doubled  itself  every  five  years.  The 
imports  to  C.  also  include  copper  ore,  live  cattle, 
salted  provisions,  foreign  fruit  and  vegetables,  corn 
and  flour,  &c.  The  Penarth  Docks  and  Ely  Tidal 
Harbour,  about  3  mQes  to  the  westward,  form 
another  outlet  for  the  trade  of  the  district.  Steamers 
ply  between  the  port  of  C.  and  London,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  Cork,  Whitehaven,  and  Bumham. 

The  assizes  (half-yearly)  and  the  quarter-sessions 
are  held  at  the  Town  HaU.  The  ancient  city 
of  Llandaflf,  now  a  mere  village,  is  almost  con- 
nected with  Cardiff.  Cardiff  Castle  is  partly  now 
in  ruins,  and  partly  occupied  by  the  Marquis  of 
Bute.  It  was  built  in  the  11th  c,  on  the  site  of  an 
older  one.  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  brother  of 
Henry  I.,  died  in  it,  after  being  a  prisoner  for  28 
years.  Cromwell  (1648)  got  possession  of  the  Castle 
by  treachery,  after  bombardmg  it  three  days ;  and 
he  afterwards  hanged  the  traitor  as  an  exaiuj)le  to  his 
own  soldiery.  This  town  was  anciently  an  import- 
ant one,  successively  under  the  British,  Romans, 
and  Normans. 

CA'RDIGAN  (anciently,  Aberteifi,  Mouth  of  the 
Teify),  the  county  town  of  Cardiganshire,  a  parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  borough  and  seaport,  in  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  county,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Teify,  3  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  239  miles  north 
by  west  of  London.  The  vicinity  exhibits  romantic 
scenery  on  the  Teify,  and  grand  rocks  on  the  coast. 
The  streets,  except  the  chief  one,  are  narrow,  irregular, 
and  steep;  and  the  houses  mostly  buUt  of  slate- 
rock,  and  of  an  inferior  description.  Poj).  3876. 
With  Aberystwith,  Lampeter,  and  Adpar,  C.  returns 
one  member  to  parliament.  In  1858,  616  vessels, 
of  27,612  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  The 
general  trade  is  confined  to  vessels  of  20  to  100  tons. 
Vessels  of  400  tons  reach  the  town  by  spring-tides. 
C.  became  an  important  town  about  the  Norman 
Conquest.  The  Normans  were  frequently  defeated 
before  mastering  it.  There  are  the  remains  of  a 
castle  on  a  low  cliff  on  the  Teify,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  founded,  in  1160,  by  a  Norman  baron. 
The  town  suffered  much  in  the  struggles  between 
the  Welsh  and  the  Normans.  The  Teify,  which 
runs  past  the  town,  is  said  to  have  been  the  last 
British  resort  of  the  beaver. 

CARDIGAN  BAY,  a  semicircular  bend  of  St 
George's  Channel,  on  the  west  coast  of  Wales,  45 
miles  wide  from  north  to  south,  and  20  miles  deep, 
with  a  sweep  of  coast  of  110  miles.  Its  exterior 
points  are  Brach-y-PwU,  off  which  lies  Bardsey 
Isle,  in  Caernarvon,  and  Sturm  Head,  in  Pembroke. 
It  receives  the  rivers  Mawddach,  Dovy,  Ystwith, 
Yren,  and  Teify.  It  has  3  to  30  fathoms  water, 
with  three  reefs.  A  strong  current  sweeps  round 
the  bay  from  south  to  north.  Almost  all  the 
harbours  on  the  coast  are  obstructed  by  bars.  A 
great  part  of  C.  B.  is  said  to  have  been  once  dry 
land,  protected,  as  Holland  now  is,  by  dams  and 
dikes,  and  containing  16  towns,  and  the  land  is 
said  to  have  been  submerged  about  520  A.  D. 

CA'RDIGANSHIRE,  a  maritime  coimty  in 
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South  Wales,  on  Cardigan  Bay,  with  an  area  of  675 
square  miles,  a  half  being  waste.     The  surface  is 
hiUy,  interspersed  with  fertile  valleys.     A  rugged, 
bleak  range  of  hills  nms  through  the  middle  of  the 
county,  from  the    south-west   to   the    north-east, 
between  the  coast  and  the  Teify,  ending  abruptly 
in  a  shelving  beach  in  the  middle  of  the  coast,  but 
on  other  parts  there  are  rich  flat  tracts.    The  county 
contains  little  wood.    The  chief  rivers  are  the  Teify, 
which  rises  in  a  small  lake  near  the  centre  of  the 
county,  and  runs  70  nules  south-east  and  east  along 
the   south   border   of  the   county,  the   Claerwen, 
Ystwith,  and  Rheidol.     C.  contains  some  romantic 
waterfalls,   especially  the  Rheidol  Falls   and   the 
Devil's  Bridge,  and  above  20  small  lakes  or  llyns, 
noted  for  their  wild  beauty.    C.  reposes  on  Lower 
SUiman  slates   and   shales,  containing  few  or  no 
organic  remains.    Rich  veins  of  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
and  silver  occur.    The  climate  is  cold  and  wet,  but 
mild  though  wet  on  the  coast.    Snow  lies  long  on 
the  hills  in  winter.      Summer  is  delightful  in  the 
valleys.     C.  is  an  agricultural  county,  and  its  chief 
branch   of  industry  is   the   rearing   of  live-stock. 
The  chief  crops   are  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  on 
the  poor  clay  and  peat  soils  of  the  mountains,  and 
wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes  on  the  flat  loams  of  the 
coast  and  valleys.     The  cattle  and  horses  are  small. 
There   are  some  manufactures   of  coarse  woollens 
and    gloves,   stockings    and   hats.      Oats,   barley, 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs, '  butter,  slabes,  and  woollens  are 
exported.      Cardigan   is    the    coimty    town  ;     the 
other   chief  towns   being  Aberystwith,  Lampeter, 
Adpar,  Aberayron,  Tregaron.    C.  sends  one  member 
to  parliament.     Pop.  70,796,   only  3000   of  whom 
use  the   English  language.    In  834,  the  king  of 
C.  became   Mng  of   all  Wales,  under   the  title  of 
Roderick  the  Great.     He  divided  Wales  among  his 
three  sons.      After  this,  the  Danes    and  Normans 
overran    Cardiganshire.      The    county    has    many 
remains  of  British  and  Roman  camps  and  roads, 
Druidical  circles,  cairns,  and  castles.     Many  Welsh 
princes    and   bards  were  buried  in  the   abbey   of~ 
Strata  Florida,  16  miles  south-east  of  Aberystwith, 
and  some  of  the  records  of  the  principality  were 
kept   here.     In   C.  there  is  a   curious  practice   of 
sending  presents  [biddings]  to  a  new-married  couple, 
which,  when  sold,  often  realise  £50  or  £60.     C.  was 
disturbed,  1843 — 1844,  with  the  Rebecca  riots. 

CA'BDINAL  (Lat.  cardinalis,  principal,  from 
cardo,  a  hinge).  Cardinals  are  the  highest  dignitaries 
in  the  Roman  Church  after  the  pope,  whose  electors 
and  councillors  they  are.  The  title,  however,  had  at 
first  a  more  general  application.  The  pope  being 
the  sovereign  bishop  over  the  whole  Romish  Church, 
and  having,  as  such,  many  duties  to  fulfil  inconsist- 
ent with  those  of  a  particular  diocese,  had,  from 
very  early  times,  a  number  of  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons  whom  he  appointed  his  vicars  and  coadju- 
tors for  the  management  of  the  diocese  of  Rome. 
The  bishops  exercised  the  episcopal  function  in  the 
pope's  stead,  each  having  a  peculiar  church  within 
the  diocese.  The  priests  were  titular  parsons  of  the 
churches  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  had  the  cure  of 
souls.  The  deacons  had  charge  of  some  churches 
and  chapels  of  devotion,  which  they  held  as 
deaconries,  with  the  additional  duty  of  assisting 
the  pope  when  he  officiated  in  public.  These  three 
classes  of  ecclesiastics  were  called  cardinati  or 
cardinales,  to  denote  that  they  were  the  first  or 
chief  over  the  rest,  and  that  aU  the  affairs  of  the 
diocese  of  Rome  were  under  their  direction.  At  a 
subsequent  period,  the  priests  and  deacons  of 
other  cities  of  importance  assumed  the  title  of  C, 
to  distinguish  them  from  other  priests  and  deacons 
over  whom  they  claimed  supremacy;  but  the 
popes  subsequently  ordained  that  none  but  those 
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whom  they  had  chosen  should  be  honoured  with 
that  title.  Amongst  those  whom  the  popes  thus 
appointed  were  the  seven  bishops  suburbicarii,  who 
took  their  titles  from  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome.  These  bishops  were  called  liMomadarii, 
because  they  attended  the  pope  for  a  week  each  in 
his  turn.  These  cardinals  took  part  with  the  Roman 
clergy  in  the  election  of  the  pope,  who  was  genera,lly 
chosen  from  their  number.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  v.,  the  popes  having  formed  a  regular 
court,  began  to  bestow  the  rank  of  C.  priest  or 
C.  deacon  on  any  individual  of  the  clergy,  or  even 
of  the  laity,  whom  they  chose  to  select ;  and  to  each, 
whether  Roman  or  foreign,  they  gave  the  title 
of  some  particular  church  in  Rome,  but  without 
attaching  to  it  any  obligatory  service.  Thus  the 
cardinals  became  a  separate  body  elected  for  Ufe, 
and  the  officiating  priests  of  the  Roman  parishes 
were  gradually  deprived  of  the  title.  Ci  1159, 
Nicholas  II.  limited  the  right  of  election  to  the 
popedom  to  the  cardinals  thus  appointed,  leaving 
to  the  rest  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  merely 
the  right  of  approving  of  the  election  of  a  new  pope, 
and  to  the  emperor  that  of  confirming  it.  Even  these 
prerogatives,  in  course  of  time,  were  withdrawn. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  powers  thus  intrusted 
to  them,  the  bishops  m  the  great  councils  of  the 
church  continued  to  take  precedence  of  the  cardi- 
nals; and  it  was  not  tUl  1614  that  Louis  XIII. 
of  France,  in  the  sitting  of  the  parliament  of 
I'aris,  adjudged  precedence  to  the  cardinals  over 
the  ecclesiastical  peers — bishops  and  abbots.  The 
power  of  the  popes  to  appoint  cardinals  has  often 
been  contested,  and  their  right  to  precedence  denied, 
by  the  other  dignified  ecclesiastics.  In  1567,  Pope 
Pius  V.  forbade  any  clergyman  not  appointed  by  the 
pope  to  assume  the  title  of  C. ;  and  Sextus  V., 
in  December  1586,  fixed  their  number  at  70 — 
viz.,  the  6  bishops  suburbicarii,  50  priests,  and 
14  deacons,  and  on  this  footing  they  have  since 
remained,  though  the  number  is  seldom  complete, 
the  pope  generally  leaving  some  vacancies  for 
extraordinary  oases.  The  number  has  frequently 
fallen  greatly  under  70.  When  Nicholas  III.  was 
chosen  pope,  there  were  but  eight  cardinals ;  and  a 
little  before  the  death  of  Alexander  IV.,  there  were 
but  four.  Sometimes  before  Sextus  V.  the  number 
was  exceeded,  as  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV"., 
when  there  were  74.  The  body  of  cardinals  is 
styled  the  Sacred  College.  Most  of  the  cardinals 
reside  in  Rome,  and  either  enjoy  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  or  are  employed  in  the  administration. 
When  not  so  provided  for,  the  cardinals  receive  an 
allowance  of  100  dollars  monthly  from  the  papal 
treasury.  Some  cardinals  belong  to  monastic  orders, 
and  reside  in  their  convents  even  after  their  election. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  C.  bishops  in  the  place  in 
which  they  are  established  is  truly  episcopal,  but 
they  are  not  obliged  to  reside.  That  of  the  C. 
priests  and  deacons  is  almost  episcopal,  but  extends 
no  further  than  the  church  and  sacristy.  They 
have  there  an  episcopal  seat  under  a  canopy,  like 
bishops,  and  they  there  solemnly  give  the  people 
their  blessing.  The  creation  of  cai3inals  is  wholly 
in  the  pope.  If  the  new-created  C.  is  at  Rome,  he 
goes  the  same  day  to  visit  the  pope,  who  puts  the 
red  cap  on  his  head.  The  red  hat,  which  Innocent  IV. 
ordained  that  cardinals  should  wear,  to  shew  that 
they  ought  to  expose  themselves  to  the  shedding 
of  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  the  church,  is  after- 
wards given  in  a  public  consistory.  A  number  of 
symbohcal  ceremonies  accompany  this  investiture. 
The  cardinals  that  are  absent,  when  chosen,  have 
the  cap  sent  them  by  a  special  messenger  from  the 
pope.  The  hat  is  given  by  the  pope's  own  hands ; 
and  many  cardinals  who  do  not  visit  Rome,  die 
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without  ever  having  received  it.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  in  favour  of  memljers  of  royal  houses,  to 
whom  the  hat  is  sent.  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  in 
1630,  gave  to  the  cardinals  the  title  of  Eminence, 


Cardinal's  Hat. 

which  they  shared  with  the  grand-master  of  the 
Order  of  Malta,  and  the  ecclesiastical  electors  of 
the  German  or  Roman  Empire.  The  pope  often 
employs  cardinals  as  ambassadors,  and  the  indi- 
vidual thus  employed  is  styled  Legate  a  Latere. 
A  C.  legate  acts,  or  recently  acted,  as  governor 
of  the  Northern  Provinces  of  the  Papal  States, 
which  thence  received  the  name  of  Legations.  The 
chief  secretary  of  state,  the  Camerlengo  or  minister 
of  finances,  the  Vicar  of  Rome,  and  other  leading 
officials,  are  always  choseii  from  among  the  car- 
dinals. The  Council  of  Cardinals,  when  assembled 
under  the  presidency  of  the  pope  to  discuss  matters 
of  church  aid  state,  is  called  the  Consistorium. 
There  are  public  consistories,  which  are  held  on 
great  occasions,  and  correspond  to  the  levees  of 
other  sovereigns  ;  and  private  and  secret  consis- 
tories, which  are  the  privy  council  of  the  pope. 
Moreri's  Diclionary,  voce  Cardinal,  contains  a  list 
of  cardinals  from  1119  to  1724,  with  their  names, 
countries,  &c.,  and  the  dates  of  their  election  and 
death. 

CARDINAL  BIRD,  or  RED  BIRD  (Gvarica 
cardinalis),  also  called  cardinal  finch,  cardinal 
grosbeak,   and  Virginian   nightingale,  one  of  the 


Cardinal  Finch  {Guarica  cardinalis), 

finest  song-birds  of  America,  belongs  to  the  family 
of  FringiUidce,  and  differs  from  the  true  grosbeaks 
{Coccoihraustes)  in  having  the  beak  slightly  bulging. 
"The  general  colour  of  the  male  is  red,  the  head 
being  vermilion,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
plimiage  around 'the  base  of  the  bill  being  black. 
The  feathers  of  the  crown  are  long,  and  erected  into 
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a  conical  crest,  like  a  red  cap.  The  0.  B.  aboundg 
in  Texas,  Florida,  and  the  Southern  States  of 
America  generally,  migrating  northwards  in  spring, 
but  never  further  than  Massachusetts,  where  only 
a  few  stragglers  are  seen.  Its  loud,  clear,  sweet, 
and  varied  song  is  to  be  heard  chiefly  ia  the 
mornings  and  evenings.  In  size  it  exceeds  any 
of  the  British  Fringulidce,  being  about  equal  to 
the  starling. 

CARDIICAL  FLOWER.    See  Lobelia. 

CAEDIlfAL  POINTS.  See  Compass,  Majbinbes'. 

CARDINAL  VIRTUES  (Lat.  cdrdinalis,  chief, 
from  cardo,  a  hinge).  The  C.  V.  of  the  ancients 
were  Justice,  Prudence,  Temperance,  Fortitude. 
They  were  so  called  because  the  whole  of  human 
virtue  was  supposed  to  hinge  or  turn  iipon  them. 
In  other  words,  they  were  considered  as  a  full  and 
comprehensive  classification  of  man's  various  duties. 

This  mode  of  dividing  the  virtues  is  to  be  found 
as  far  back  as  Socrates.  The  ancient  moralists 
treated  under  Ethics  the  whole  sum  of  human  duty 
and  virtue.  Thus,  Aristotle  considers  the  great 
problem  of  the  science  to  be  the  determination  of 
man's  highest  good,  together  with  the  means  of 
reaUsing  it.  Hence,  he  includes  both  the  social 
virtues  and  the  prudential  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  in  the  same  scheme.  Of  the  four 
C.  v.,  it  wfll  be  seen  that  the  first,  Justice,  is  the 
social  virtue ;  that  Prudence  (which,  properly  speak- 
ing, iaoludes  Temperance  also)  regards  the  wellbeing 
of  the  individual;  while  Fortitude  is  necessary  to 
both.  This  last  was  a  virtue  greatly  esteemed  iu 
the  ancient  world,  each  one's  lot  being  much  less 
secure  than  with  us  in  the  present  day;  it  was 
impossible  to  say  what  sufferings  might  be  in  store 
for  the  most  prosperously  situated  of  men. 

Dr  Whewell  has  made  an  attempt  to  correct  the 
more  obvious  defects  of  the  classification,  and  has 
substituted  one  which  he  deems  free  from  those 
defects.  The  most  notable  omission,  in  the  ancient 
scheme,  judged  from  the  modern  point  of  view,  is 
the  absence  of  all  reference,  either  expressly  or  by 
implication,  to  the  virtue  of  Goodness  or  Benevo- 
lence. This  was  characteristic  of  the  pagan  moralists ; 
for  although  good  deeds  were  abundantly  practised 
among  the  ancients,  they  did  not  account  it  a  part 
of  human  virtue  to  flow  out  spontaneously  in  every 
kind  of  active  benevolence,  including  the  most 
wicked  and  worthless  among  the  objects  of  it. 
Aristotle,  in  discussing  the  various  acts  and  out- 
goings of  friendship,  never  loses  sight  of  the  recip- 
rocal obligations  on  the  other  side ;  so  that  when 
a  rich  man  befriends,  with  his  wealth,  one  that 
is  poor,  the  inequality  must  be  made  good  by  a 
greater  amount  of  honour  or  respect  on  the  part 
of  him  that  is  so  befriended. 

Accordingly,  to  adapt  the  classification  to  the 
altered  point  of  view.  Benevolence  has  to  be  added 
to  the  list.  This  iS  Dr  WheweU's  first  virtue;  the 
others  are  Justice,  Truth,  Purity,  and  Order.  But 
the  scheme,  as  thus  amended,  is  scarcely  less 
objectionable  than  before.  The  virtue  named  last, 
Order,  which  means  obedience  to  authority,  cannot 
but  contain  at  very  large  portion  of  all  the  rest ; 
seeing  that  Justice,  Truth,  &c.,  are  enjoined  by 
positive  law.  Then,  what  is  imderstood  by  Purity, 
including  the  control  of  the  two  powerful  appetites, 
Hunger  and  Sex,  is  partly  prudential  and  partly 
social. 

The  ethical  discussions  of  modem  times  may  be 
Very  much  aided,  if  we  divide  the  totality  of  himian 
virtue  on  the  following  plan.  There  are  three  dis- 
tinct classes  of  human  actions,  which  are  all  approved 
of  or  accounted  virtuous,  but  on  different  grounds, 
and  in  a  different  manner, 
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1.  There  are  actions  which  are  forbidden  by  society 
under  penalties;  in  other  Words,  men  are  punished 
tot  committing  them.  Such  are  theft,  breach  of 
bargain,  slander,  violence  to  the  person,  and  all  the 
offences  against  our  fellow-men  that  are  prohibited 
by  the  laW  of  the  land.  The  avoiding  of  all  these 
actions  is  signified  to  be  a  part  of  our  duty,  by  the 
suffering  inflicted  on  the  doers  of  them.  The  law 
fines,  imprisons,  or  puts  to  death  those  who  wUl  not 
conform  to  its  regulations. 

The  law  of  the  land  is  not  the  only  power  that 
prescribes  conduct  enforced  by  penalties.  The 
public  opinion  of  the  country  at  large  forbids  certain 
actions,  and  punishes  transgressors  by  excluding 
them  from  social  intercourse;  such,  for  example, 
are  acts  of  imchastity,  more  especially  when  com- 
mitted by  women.  There  are  also  codes  enacted  by 
particular  societies,  as  the  code  of  honour  among 
gentlemen,  which  constitutes  some  actions  offences 
that  are  not  so  by  law,  or  by  universal  opinion. 
Cowardice  is  one  of  the  quahties  most  obnoxioiis  to 
the  code  of  honour. 

,  The  actions  prohibited  by  law  are  obviously  such 
as  could  not  be  allowed  without  the  entire  subver- 
sion of  himian  society.  If  miurder  and  theft  were  to 
go  unpunished,  the  principal  end  for  which  men 
associate  together  in  commuiiities— that  is,  protec- 
tion and  security — would  not  be  attained.  It  is 
impossible  that  we  should  not  disapprove  of  all  such 
actions,  and  approve  of  the  contrary. 

2.  There  are  some  actions  that  are  accoimted 
virtuous,  while  their  opposites  are  not  punished,  as 
in  the  case  of  thOse  now  mentioned.  Doing  good  to 
persons  that  have  no  claim  upon  us — ^in  other  wprdS, 
benevolence  or  philanthropy — ^is  considered  highly 
praiseworthy;  but  the  neglecting  of  this  is  not 
usually  visited  with  any  punishment  or  censure ; 
so  that  if  it  be  a  duty  to  perform  acts  of  benevo- 
lence, it  is  a  duty  generically  different  from  paying 
our  debts,  and  respecting  the  person  and  property 
of  our  neighbour.  The  motives  brought  to  bear  on 
the  two  oases  are  widely  contrasted :  in  the  one,  we 
punish  for  doing  the  action  forbidden ;  in  the  other, 
we  reward  for  doing  the  thing  enjoined,  and  inflict 
no  punishment  if  that  is  neglected.  Here  lies  the 
difference  between  duty,  strictly  so  .called,  and 
merit  In  the  bare  performance  of  duty  there  is  no 
merit ;  a  man  would  not  even  be  commended  for  the 
pimctual  payment  of  his  just  debts,  if  it  were  not 
that  many  people  are  deficient  iu  this  respect,  and  in 
the  comparison  with  these  the  correct  person  excites 
in  our  minds  a  feeling  of  satisfaction.  Z>isappro- 
hation  is  the  sentiment  properly  concerned  with 
duty,  or  rather,  with  breach  of  duty;  approiation  is 
bestowed  on  all  who  do  something  over  and  above 
their  duty.  This  distinction  is  known  in  every 
department  of  practical  Ufe;  while  speculative 
moralists  habitually  lose  sight  of  it. 

3.  The  virtues  included  under  Prudence  are  in  a 
different  position  from  either  of  the  foregoing  classes. 
Bearing  the  common  names,  virtue  and  duty,  by 
which  they  are  recognised  as  worthy  of  appro- 
bation or  commendation,  they  are  nevertheless 
unaccompanied  with  the  sanctions  either  of  punish- 
ment or  of  reward.  The  imprudent  man  is  subject 
to  no  legal  penalty,  unless  he  clearly  involves  other 
persons  in  his  imprudence  ;  and  the  prudent  man  ia 
not  rewarded  with  the  praise,  esteem,  or  other 
benefits  conferred  upon  the  benevolent  man.  It  is 
true  that  the  young  are  punished  by  parents  or 
teachers  for  imprudences;  and  some  govemmenta 
take  such  a  paternal  care  of  their  subjects,  as  to 
punish  them  for  sins  against  themselves.  Men  have 
been  sent  to  prison,  because  of  their  endangering 
their  own  salvation  by  embracing  heresy;  but  at 
the  present  day,  such  a  proceeding  ia  considered 
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beyond  the  function  of  government.  Men  and 
women,  arrived  at  maturity,  are  expected  to  take 
care  of  their  own  interests ;  even  if  they  do  not,  no 
one  punishes  them;  if  they  do,  no  one  rewards 
them.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  certain  feeling  of 
disesteem  in  the  one  case,  and  of  esteem  or  com- 
mendation in  the  other;  neither  of  which,  however, 
attains  any  considerable  strength  until  more  than 
the  individual's  self  is  involved.  In  short,  although 
we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  all  sentiment  as 
lookers  on,  when  men  behave  prudently  or  impru- 
dently, our  rule  ia  non-mterference ;  and  this  consti- 
tutes a  marked  distinction  between  the  self -regarding 
and  the  social  vices  and  virtues. 

Accordingly,  when  ethical  writers  are  endeavouring 
to  probe  the  foundations  of  the  moral  sense  in  man, 
they  ou^ht  to  consider  separately  those  three  differ- 
ent species  of  conduct,  for  the  sentiment  excited  by 
each  is  marked  by  strong  peculiarities.  To  class 
social  duties  enforced  by  punishment,  social  virtues 
stimulated  by  rewards,  and  prudence,  which  is 
accompanied  by  neither,  under  one  common  desig- 
nation, and  discuss  them  as  if  they  were  essentially 
the  same,  is  to  confuse,  instead  of  clearing  up,  the 
first  minoiples  of  morality. 

In  Roman  Catholic  systems  of  theology,  there  are 
declared  to  be  four  cardinal  virtues — '  Prudence, 
Fortitude,  Temperance,  and  Justice ' — from  which 
all  other  '  moral '  virtues  are  represented  as  flowing. 
But  there  is  a  prior  division  of  virtues  into  the 
two  classes  of  tlieologkal  and  moral;  the  theologicaJ 
virtues  being  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  The  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  classes  is  represented 
as  consisting  in  this,  that  the  theological  virtnes 
'immediately  regard  God;'  and  the  moral  virtues 
do  not  immediately  regard  God,  but  are  com- 
manded and  rewarded  by  God,  and  are  beneficial 
to  ourselves. 

CARDING  OF  COTTON,  &c.,  the  process  of 
disentangling  and  arranging  in  parallel  rows  the 
fibres  of  cotton.  This  operation  may  be  compared 
to  the  combing  and  brushing  of  one's  hair,  and  the 
card  combines  the  properties  of  the  comb  and  brush, 
being  a  brush  with  wire  teeth  instead  of  hairs. 
These  teeth  are  inserted  ia  strips  of  leather,  which 
are  fixed  upon  the  surface  of  a  cylinder.  Several 
such  cylinders  are  arranged  so  that  the  ends  of 
the  teeth  are  nearly.ia  contact ;  and  the  cotton  being 
brought  to  them,  is  caught  up,  passed  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  combed  out  as  tiie  oyhnders  revolve 
in  the  form  of  beautiful  fihns  or  fleeces,  which  are 
removed  by  a  smaller  drum-card,  called  the  '  doffer,' 
and  again  from  this  by  the  '  doffing-knif e.'  These 
films,  which  are  of  the  width  of  the  drum,  are  next 
contracted  to  a  narrow  ribbon,  by  being  passed 
through  a  funnel ;  and  thus  narrowed,  are  called  the 
'card  ends'  or  'sUvers,'  and  are  now  ready  for 
the  next  process  of  'drawing'  or  'doubling.'  See 
SpiirariNO. 

CARDI'NIA,  a  genus  of  fossil  couchiferffi,  con- 
taining 85  species,  which  extend  from  the  Silurian 
to  the  inferior  oolite.  They  have  an  oval  or  oblong 
shell,  attenuated  posteriorly,  and  marked  with  lines 
of  growth,  and  an  external  ligament.  They  occur 
abundantly  in  the  valuable  layers  of  clay-ironstone 
called  'mussel-bands.'  In  Derbyshire,  this  material 
is  wrought,  like  marble,  into  vases. 

CARDI'TIS,  or  inflammation  of  the  heart,  a  form 
of  disease  of  very  rare  occurrence,  if  the  term  be 
limited  in  its  appUoation  to  cases  of  true  acute 
inflammation  of  uie  muscular  structure  of  the  heart 
itself.  C,  however,  was  commonly  understood  in  a 
wider  sense,  so  as  to  include  certain  forms  of  disease 
of  the  external  and  internal  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart;   and  it  is  onlv  oinnn  t-h-  ' — ■' — -       of  t]ig 


present  century  that,  owing  to  the  improvements 
in  medical  pathology  and  diagnosis,  the  names  of 
Pericarditis  and  Endocarditis  (q.  v.)  have  come 
prominently  into  view  as  indicating  the  most 
ordinary  inflammatory  affections  of  the  heart. 
See  Heaut,  Diseases  of. 

CA'RDIUM  AUB  CAEDIA'OEJE.   See  Cookle. 

CARDO'NA,  a  town  of  Catalonia,  Spain,  about 
44  miles  north-west  of  Barcelona.  It  is  situated  on 
a  declivity  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gardener,  ia 
surrounded  by  walls,  pierced  with  six  gates,  and 
commanded  by  a  castle  on  a  height.  It  is  celebrated 
on  account  of  a  mountain  of  salt  in  its  vicinity, 
which  has  a  height  of  about  SOO  feet,  and  measures 
a  league  round.  When  the  sun  shines  on  this 
gigantic  mass,  the  effect  is  of  the  most  briUiant  and 
gorgeous  description.    Pop.  about  2500. 

CARDOO'N  (Oynara  Oardunculus),  a  perennial 
plant  of  the  same  genus  with  the  Abtichoke  (q.  v.), 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of 
Africa.  It  very  much  resembles  the  artichoke, 
but  is  of  larger  size,  whilst  the  flowers  (heads 
of  flowers)  are  smaller.  It  has  long  been  in  cul- 
tivation, for  the  sake  of  the  blanched  leaf-stalks  and 
midribs  of  the  leaves,  which  are  used  as  a  salad, 
or  more  generally  as  a  boiled  vegetable  during 
winter. 

CARDS.  All  that  we  know  of  G,  for  certain,  is, 
that  they  are  of  ancient  and  eastern  origin.  What 
is  asserted  by  Count  de  Gebelin  and  wie  earliest 
writers  upon  the  subject,  that  in  their  primary  stage 
they  constituted  some  sort  of  symbolic  and  even 
moral  game,  is  not  so  well  established.  The  Hindu 
and  Cidnese  C.  are,  however,  emblematic  in  a 
very  high  degree — ^the  former  illustrating  the  ten 
avatars,  or  incarnations  of  the  deity  Vishnu;  and 
the  so-called  paper-tickets  of  the  Chinese  typifying 
the  stars,  the  human  virtues,  and,  indeed,  almost 
anything  you  please.  The  learned  Sir  WiUiam 
Jones  expresses  himself  convinced  that  the  Hindu 
game  of  OJiaitiraji — ^the  Four  Rajahs  or  Kings — a 
species  of  highly  complicated  chess,  was  the  first 

ferm  of  that  party-eoloured  pasteboard  which  has 
een  the  ruin  of  so  many  modem  fortunes.  In  the 
wardrobe  accounts  of  Edward  I.,  there  is  an  item 
of  money  paid  for  the  use  of  that  monarch  for 
playing  at  the  Four  Kings — 'ad  opus  regis  ad 
ludendum  ad  quatuor  reges,  viii.«.  v.d.' — ^which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  game  at  C. ;  but  how  and 
when  painted  C.  took  the  place  of  carved  figures, 
is  still  but  matter  of  conjecture. 

A  pack  of  Hindustani  C,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  presented  to  Captain 
Cromline  Smith  in  1815  by  a  high-caste  Brahman, 
was  declared  by  the  donor  to  be  actually  1000  years 
old.  '  Nor,'  quoth  the  Brahman, '  can  any  of  us  now 
play  at  them,  for  they  are  not  like  our  modem  cards 
at  all.'  Neither,  indeed,  do  they  bear  any  remark- 
able resemblance  to  our  own— the  pack  consisting 
of  no  less  than  eight  suits  of  divers  colours,  the 
kings  being  mounted  upon  elephants,  and  the  viziers, 
or  second  honours,  upon  horses,  tigers,  and  bulls. 
Moreover,  there  are  other  marks  by  which  the 
respective  value  of  the  common  C.  may  be  distin- 
guished, which  would  puzzle  our  club  quidnuncs  not 
a  little — such  as  'a  pine-apple  in  a  shaUow  cup,'  and 
'a  something  like  a  parasol  without  a  handle,  and 
with  two  broken  ribs  sticking  through  the  top.' 
In  the  Chinese  dictionary,  called  Olimg-tsze-tung,  it 
is  asserted  that  dotted  C.  were  invented  in  the 
reign  of  Seun-ho  (1120  A.D.),  and  devised  for  the 
amusement  of  his  numerous  wives ;  there  are 
thirty  C.  in  each  of  these  packs,  three  suits  of 
nine  C.  each,  and  three  single  C.  superior  to  all 
the  others.    The  name   of   one   of  the   suits   is 
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Kew-Jco-wan — ^that  is  to  say,  the  nine  ten-thousands 
of  kwan,  strings  of  beads,  shells,  or  money ;  and  the 
titles  of  the  other  two  suits  are  equally  concise 
and  significant.  The  Chinese  C.  have,  however, 
a  decided  advantage  over  those  of  Hindustan  in 
being  oblong  instead  of  circular. 

C.  do  not  appear  to  have  been  known  in  Europe 
until  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  'In 
the  year  1379,'  writes  CareUuyzo, '  was  brought  into 
Viterbo  the  game  at  cards,  which  comes  from  the 
country  of  the  Saracens,  and  is  with  them  called 
naib.'  'Whence  afterwards,'  says  Mr  W.  Chatto 
{Origin  and  History  of  Playing  Cards,  Lond.  1848), 
'perhaps  Jackanapes,  Jack  of  cards.'  This  entry 
occurs  in  the  aoconnts  of  the  treasurer  of  Charles 
VI.  of  France,  in  1393 :  '  Given  to  Jacquemin 
Gringonneur,  painter,  for  three  packs  of  cards,  gilt 
and  coloured,  and  variously  ornamented  for  the 
amusement  of  the  king,  fifty-six  sols  of  Paris.' 
From  the  date  of  this  year  being  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  that  in  which  the  king  lost  his  reason, 
the  story  goes  that  C.  were  invented  to  divert  his 
royal  melancholy  ;  but  they  were  certainly  of  earlier 
use  in  France.  The  French  clergy  took  greatly  to 
C.  about  this  time ;  we  are  afraid,  too,  it  was  to  the 
ungenteel  game  of  All-fours,  since  we  find  them 
specially  forbidden  that  amusement  by  the  synod  of 
Langres,  in  1404. 

Card-making  became  a  regular  trade  in  Germany 
fourteen  yeajs  after  this,  and  it,  as  well  as  card- 
painting,  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  for  some 
time  exclusively  by  females  ;  the  wood-engraving  of 
C,  however,  did  not  begin  imtil  some  time  after- 
wards. The  pips  were  then  very  prettily  imagined, 
the  suits  consisting  of  hearts,  bells,  acorns,  and 
leaves.  The  place  of  her  majesty  the  queen  waa 
filled  by  a  knight  in  those  days  ;  and  it  is  to  Italy, 
and  not  to  Germany  or  France,  that  the  glory  of 
giving  place  avx  dames  must  be  conceded.  There  was 
also  no  ace  whatever  !  By  1420,  gambling  by  means 
of  C.  had  grown  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to  provoke  St 
Bemardin  to  preach  against  it  at  JBologna;  and  that 
so  eloquently,  as  to  cause  his  hearers  to  make  a 
fire  in  the  puljHc  Place,  and  throw  all  the  C.  in  their 
possession  into  it — a  proceeding  which  must  have 
been  hailed  with  joy  by  the  Messrs  De  la  Hue  of 
that  period.  The  signs  upon  Itahan  C,  which 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  imported  into  England, 
were  cups,  swords,  money,  and  clubs ;  but  in  the 
third  year  of  Edward  IV.,  their  further  importation 
was  forbidden,  and  the  home-trade  of  card-making 
protected.  C.  were  played  by  that  time,  we  read, 
'  in  all  places  of  worship '  in  this  country,  by  which 
it  was  meant,  not  in  the  churches,  but  in  the  houses 
of  all  the  gentry.  Henry  VII.  was  a  cardplayer ;  and 
there  are  not  a  few  entries  in  that  mean  monarch's 
privy-purse  account  of  his  majesty's  Httle  losings. 
His  daughter  Margaret,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was 
found  by  James  Iv.  of  Scotland — ^the  first  time  he 
ever  saw  her — in  the  act  of  playing  cards ;  and  it 
was  most  probably  ecarte,  for  he  at  once  '  proposed ' 
to  her,  and  she  '  accepted '  him.  There  was  a  sum 
regularly  allotted  to  the  Princess,  afterwards  Queen, 
Mary,  as  pocket-money  for  this  especial  purpose ; 
the  sums  given  her  at  a  time  for  immediate  disburse- 
ment ranging  from  20«.  to  40s.,  but  one  entry  being 
BO  disgracefully  low  (for  a  princess)  as  '  two  and 
tuppence.'  James  I.  likewise  played  a  good  deal, 
but  so  sleepily,  that  he  required  somebody  to  hold 
his  C.  for  him. 

About  the  year  1660,  heraldic  C.  were  first  intro- 
duced into  England,  the  King  of  Clubs  being  repre- 
sented by  the  arms  of  the  pope ;  of  Spades,  by 
those  of  the  king  of  France;  of  Diamonds,  by 
those  of  the  king  of  Spain;  and  of  Hearts,  by 
those  of  the  king  of  England.    From  these  heraldic 


C,  we  suppose,  Mr  Chatto  derives  the  word  coat- 
card,  instead  of  court-card,  which  is  certainly  in 
more  general  use.  In  1679,  a  pack  was  pubhshed 
containing  the  history  of  all  the  popish  plots, 
'  excellency  engraved  on  copper-plates,  with  very 
large  descriptions  under  each  card.  Aspersers  of 
this  pack,'  it  is  added  by  their  disinterested  pub- 
lisher, 'plainly  shew  themselves  to  be  popishly 
affected.' 

The  French,  from  whom  we  derive  our  ordinary 
suits  of  diamond,  heart,  spade,  and  club — carreau, 
cceur,  pique,  and  trejle — were  continually  changing 
their  court-cards,  and  representing  on  them  all  sorts 
of  historical  characters.  In  the  earHer  periods,  their 
kings  were  David,  Alexander,  Csesar,  and  Charle- 
magne, or  Solomon,  Augustus,  Clovis,  and  Con- 
stantino ;  about  all  of  whom,  as  well  as  their 
queens,  P6re  Daniel  has  the  most  ingenious  theories. 
Troops,  says  he,  however  brave  and  numerous, 
require  to  have  prudent  and  experienced  generals. 
The  trifle  or  clover-plant,  which  abounds  in  the 
meadows  of  France,  denotes  that  a  chief  ought 
always  to  encamp  his  army  in  a  place  where 
he  may  obtain  forage  for  his  cavalry ;  piques 
and  carreaux  signify  magazines  of  arms,  which 
ought  ever  to  be  well  stored — the  carreau  being  a 
sort  of  heavy  arrow  shot  from  a  cross-bow,  and 
which  was  so  called  from  its  head  being  squared 
{carre) ;  cceurs,  hearts,  signified  courage  of  both 
commanders  and  soldiers ;  the  ace  was  the  Latin  as, 
and  represented  money,  the  sinews  of  war :  and 
so  on. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  Eevolution,  the  places 
of  the  card-kings  were  filled  by  four  philosophers— 
MoHfere,  La  Fontaine,  Voltaire,  and  Kousseau  ;  and 
those  of  the  queens  by  four  virtues — ^Prudence, 
Justice,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  put  down 
card-playing  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  law;  but 
the  history  of  the  Four  Kings  has,  nevertheless, 
always  retained  its  students.  Not  a  few  enthusiastic 
players  have  absolutely  died  in  harness,  with  cards 
in  their  hands,  such  as  the  great  Bath  player 
Lookup,  who  expired  at  his  favourite  'Double 
Dumby,'  not  even  being  permitted  by  inexorable 
Death  to  play  out  the  game.  The  Four  Kings, 
like  their  flesh-and-blood  originals,  are  likely  to 
lose  all  sway  over  the  New  world ;  for  Mr  Chatto 
informs  us,  that  the  court-cards,  if  they  can  be 
called  so,  of  a  republican  pack  recently  (1848) 
manufactured  at  New  York,  have  neither  kings  nor 
queens ;  the  President  of  Hearts  being  Washington ; 
of  Diamonds,  John  Adams ;  of  Clubs,  Franklin ; 
and  of  Spades,  Lafayette.  One  of  the  queens  is 
Venus,  modestly  concealing  her  charms;  and  the 
others  are  respectively  Fortune,  Ceres,  and  Minerva : 
while  the  knaves  are  fitly  represented  by  Indian 
chiefs. 

The  manufacture  of  playing-cards  comprises  many 
interesting  processes.  'The  cardboard  employed 
for  this  purpose  is  formed  of  several  thicknesses 
of  paper  pasted  together ;  there  are  usually  four 
such  thicknesses;  and  the  paper  is  so  selected  as 
to  take  paste,  paint,  and  polish  equally  well.  The 
sheets  of  paper  are  pasted  with  a  brush,  and  are 
united  by  successive  processes  of  cold-drying,  hot- 
drying,  and  hydraulic  pressure.  Each  sheet  is  large 
enough  for  forty  cards.  The  outer  surfaces  of  the 
outer  sheets  are  prepared  with  a  kind  of  flinty 
coating,  which  gives  sharpness  to  the  outline  of  the 
various  coloured  devices.  Most  packs  of  cards  are 
now  made  with  coloured  backs.  The  ground-tint 
is  laid  on  with  a  brush,  and  consists  of  distemper 
colour,  or  pigments  mixed  with  warm  melted  size. 
The  device  mipressed  on  this  ground-tint  is  often 
very  beautiful.    Messrs  De  la  Rue,  the  leading  firm 
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in  the  manufacture,  employ  taatefid  artists,  and 
invest  a  large  amount  of  capital,  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  patterns.  On  cards  sold  at  moderate 
prices,  the  colours  at  the  back  are  generally  two — 
one  for  the  ground,  and  one  for  the  device ;  but 
some  of  the  choicer  specimens  display  several 
colours ;  and  many  of  the  designs  are  due  to  the 
penoU  of  Mr  Owen  Jones.  The  printing  of  the 
design  is  done  on  the  sheets  of  paper,  before  the 
pastmg  to  form  cardboard.  The  pips  or  spots 
on  the  faces  of  playing-cards  are  now  spades,  chibs, 
hearts,  and  diamonds  ;  out  at  different  times,  and  in 
different  countries,  there  have  been  leaves,  acorns, 
bells,  cups,  swords,  fruit,  heads,  parasols,  and  other 
objects  siniularly  represented.  In  English  cards,  the 
colours  are  red  and  black ;  Messrs  De  la  Kue  once 
introduced  red,  black,  green,  and  blue  for  the  four 
suits ;  but  the  novelty  was  not  encouraged  by  card- 
players.  The  same  makers  have  also  endeavoured  to 
supersede  the  clumsy  devices  of  kings,  queens,  and 
knaves,  by  something  more  artistic ;  but  this,  too, 
failed  commercially;  for  the  old  patterns,  like  the  old 
willow-pattern  dinner-plates,  are  stiU.  preferred — 
simply  because  the  users  have  become  accustomed  to 
them.  Until  within  the  last  few  years,  the  printing 
of  cards  was  generally  done  by  stendlUng,  the  colour 
being  applied  through  perforated  devices  in  a  stencil- 
plate.  The  colour  employed  for  this  purpose  is  mixed 
up  with  a  kind  of  paste.  When  there  is  a  device  at 
the  back,  the  outline  of  the  device  is  printed  from 
an  engraved  wood-block,  and  the  rest  filled  in  by 
stencilling.  The  stencilling  of  the  front  and  back 
can  be  done  either  before  or  after  the  pasting  of  liie 
sheets  into  cardboard.  One  great  improvement  in 
the  manufacture,  has  been  the  substitution  of  oil 
colour  for  paste  or  size  colour;  and  another,  the 
substitution  of  printing  for  stenciUing.  Messrs 
De  la  Eue  have  expended  large  sums  of  money  on 
these  novelties;  for  many  experiments  had  to  be 
made,  to  detenuine  how  best  to  employ  oil  colour 
so  that  the  spots  or  pips  may  be  equal-tinted,  the 
outline  clear  and  sharp,  the  pigment  well  adherent 
to  the  surface,  and  the  drying  such  as  to  admit 
of  _  polishing  without  stiokmess.  The  plates  for 
printing  are  engraved  on  copper  or  brass,  or  are 
produced  by  electrotjrpe,  or  are  built  up  with 
sinall'  pieces  of  metal  or  interlaced  wire.  The 
printing  is  done  in  the  usual  way  of  colour-printing, 
with  as  many  plates  as  there  are  colours  (usually 
five),  and  one  for  the  outlines ;  it  is  executed  on  the 
sheets  of  paper,  before  being  pasted  into  cardboard. 
When  the  printing,  drying,  and  pasting  are  all 
completed,  a  careful  poushmg  is  effected  Dy  means 
of  brush-wheels,  pasteboard  wheels,  heated  plates, 
and  heated  rollers ;  in  such  a  way  that  the  polish 
on  the  back  may  differ  from  that  on  the  face — since 
it  is  found  that  too  equally  polished  surfaces  do  not 
shde  quite  so  readily  over  each  other.  Every  pack 
of  cards  made  in  England  for  home-use  pays  a  duty 
of  one  shilling,  which  duty  is  levied  on  the  ace  of 
spades.  The  maker  engraves  a  plate  for  twenty  aces 
of  spades ;  the  printing  is  done  by  the  government  at 
Somerset  House,  and  £1  is  paid  by  the  maker  for 
every  sheet  of  aces  so  printed.  The  cardboard,  when 
all  the  printing  is  finished,  is  cut  up  into  cards; 
every  card  is  minutely  examined,  and  placed  among 
the  'Moguls,'  'Harrys,'  or  'Highlanders,'  as  they  are 
technically  called,  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  may  be  faultless  or  slightly  specked;  and 
the  cards  are  finally  made  up  mto  packs.  Persons 
wishing  the  best  cards  should  ask  for  '  Moguls,'  the 
usual  retail  price  for  a  pack  of  which  is  2/3  to  3/9. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  was  estimated  that  about  half 
a  minion  packs  of  cards  are  made  annually  in 
England,  by  about  seven  or  eight  firms.  Card- 
playing  is  not  now  so  general  m  England  as  it 


was  early  in  the  centuiy,  and  the  number  made 
has  consequently  lessened,  although  the  quality  has 
greatly  improved.  AU  the  cards  used  in  Russia, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  made  at  an  imperial 
manufactory  in  St  Petersburg,  where  the  operations 
are  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and  where  the 
number  of  packs  made  exceeds  manifold  the  whole 
produce  of  England.  The  French  cards  are  somewhat 
smaller  and  thinner  than  those  of  England. 

CAEDUE'LIS.    See  GoLDSiNcn. 
CA'BDTJUS.    See  Thistle. 

CARE,  or  CARLE  SUNDAY,  the  Sunday  before 
Palm  Sunday,  said  to  be  so  called  because  it  was 
the  practice  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  eat 
gray  peas,  called  carlings,  fried  in  butter,  pepper, 
and  salt,  on  this  day.  This  practice  apparently  had 
its  more  immediate  origin  in  the  custom  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  eating  hallowed  beans 
fried  at  this  time — these  beans  being  described  in 
some  religions  books  as  symbolical  of  confession, 
and  their  steeping  before  use,  of  meditation.  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  adopted  by  this 
church  from  a  heathen  custom.  See  Brand's  Popular 
Antiquities. 

CARBB'NINGr  is  the  operation  of  heaving  down 
a  ship  on  one  side,  in  order  to  expose  the  other  side 
for  cleaning  by  the  process  of  Breaming  (q.  v.).  C.  is 
seldom  now  performed  upon  English  ships,  partly 
because  the  use  of  copper-sheathing  lessens  the  foul- 
ing of  the  bottom,  and  partly  because  caissons  and 
hydraulic  lifts  afford  means  for  raising  ships  out  of 
the  water.  The  Oreai  JSastem  has  lately  (September 
1860)  been  placed  upon  an  open  scaffolding  or  frame, 
called  a  gridircm,  in  Milford  Haven,  and  floated  so 
as  to  render  cleansing  possible  without  the  dangerous 
and  difficult  process  oi  cai'eening. 

In  sea-phrase,  a  vessel  is  said  to  'careen'  when 
she  leans  over  very  much  through  press  of  sail. 

CA'RET  (from  the  Latin  careo,  I  am  wanting), 
a  character  of  this  form,  ^,  denoting  that  something 
has  been  omitted,  and  is  interlined. 

CAREW,  Thomas,  a  poet  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
descended  from  an  old  family  in  Gloucestershire, 
was  bom  1589.  Having  been  educated  at  Oxford, 
he  travelled  abroad  for  some  time,  and  on  his  return 
was  received  at  court,  aooid  patronised  by  Charles  I. 
C.  deserves  mention  chiefly  as  the  precursor  and 
representative  of  what  may  be  called  the  courtier 
and  conventional  school  of  poetry,  whose  chief 
characteristic  was  scholarly  ease  and  elegance,  with 
a  spice  of  indelicacy,  and  even  indecency.  C.'s 
poems,  mostly  lyrical,  and  treating  of  trifling  sub- 
jects, are  among  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  exhibit 
much  fancy  and  tenderness.  He  died  1639.  Several 
editions  of  his  pOems,  which  first  appeared  in  1640, 
have  been  published. 

CA'REX,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Oyperacece,  of  which  the  species  are  very  numerous 
— more  than  450 — ^principally  abounding  in  the 
temperate  and  colder  parts  of  the  world.  More 
than  60  are  natives  of  Britain.  The  English  name 
Sedge  or  Seg  is  sometimes  employed  as  synonymous 
with  C,  but  is  popularly  applied  only  to  some  of 
the  species.  This  genus  is  distinguished  by  unisexual 
flowers,  the  male  Sowers  with  one  glume,  the  female 
enclosed  in  a  flask-shaped  involucre.  Some  of  the 
species  are  plants  of  the  very  humblest  growth,  others 
are  two  or  three  feet  in  height;  all  are  of  unpre- 
tending, grassy,  or  rush-like  appearance.  Some  grow 
in  wet,  and  others  in  dry  situations;  some  are  of 
great  value  in  the  economy  of  nature,  as  forming 
the  principal  part  of  the  vegetation  of  swamps,  which 
they  gradually  convert  into  fertile  ground.     The 
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running  roots,  or  rather  rhizomes,  of  some  help  to 
bind  the  sands  of  sea-shores,  particularly  O.  arenaria, 
which  is  carefully  planted  for  this  purpose  on  the 


Carex  arenaria : 
.  creeping  rhizome,  with 
flowering  stems  and  spikes 
of  flowers ;  6,  a  male  flower, 
detached ;  c,  a  female  flower, 
detached ;  t2,  a  glume. 


Carex  Vulpina : 
a,  a  female  flower. 


dikes  of  Holland.  None  are  valued  by  the  agricul- 
turist, as  they  are  very  deficient  in  nutritive  quality, 
and  in  general  they  abound  only  in  very  inferior 
pastures,  and  good  tillage  and  drainage  lead  to  their 
speedy  disappearance.  The  rhizomes  of  C.  arenaria, 
C.  hirta,  and  G.  disticha,  are  sometimes  used  tmder 
the  name  of  German  Sarsaparilla,  as  a  diaphoretic 
and  demulcent  medicine — a  bad  substitute  for  sarsa- 
pariUa.  The  two  former  are  common  in  Britain. 
The  dried  leaves  of  O.  sylvatica  are  used  by  the 
Laplanders  to  cover  their  legs  and  hands  as  a 
protection  from  frost-biting  and  chilblains,  being 
worn  in  the  inside  of  their  shoes  and  gloves. 

OAEB.T,  William,  D.D.,  a  distinguished 
minister  and  missionary  belonging  to  the  Baptist 
body,  was  bom  at  Paulersbury,  a  village  in  North- 
amptonshire, August  1761.  He  served  his  time  as 
a  shoemaker,  but  began  to  preach  about  his  20th 
year.  A  pamphlet  iMich  he  published  about  this 
time,  attracted  the  attention  of  his  co-workers  in 
the  ministry  to  the  subject  of  Foreign  Missions, 
and  ultimately  a  missionary  society,  chiefly  through 
C.'s  exertions,  was  formed.  C.  and  a  Mr  Thomas 
were  chosen  its  first  missionaries  to  India  in  1793. 
From  that  time  until  his  death  in  1836,  C.  was 
indefatigable  (under  many  difficulties,  especially  in 
his  early  years)  in  his  efforts  to  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen.  Under 
his  direction,  the  Serampore  mission,  of  which  he 
was  the  principal  founder,  had  up  to  1832  issued 
above  200,000  Bibles,  or  portions  thereof,  in  about 
forty  Oriental  languages  or  dialects,  besides  a  great 
number  of  tracts  and  other  religious  works  in 
various  languages.  A  great  proportion  of  the  actual 
literary  labour  involved  in  these  imdertakings  was 
performed  by  0.  himself,  whose  Sanscrit  and  other 
grammars  have  been  highly  spoken  of  by  the  late 
Mr  Wilson  Boden,  professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford. 
C.  was  professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Fort- 
William  College,  Calcutta,  from  1800  to  1830. 
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CAEEY,  Henby  C,  a  political  economist  of  the 
United  States,  bom  at  Philadelphia  in  1793.  In 
1836,  he  published  an  essay  on  the  Jtate  of  Wages, 
which  was  expanded  into  the  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  (1837—1840).  The  value  of  this  work 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  no  less  an 
authority  than  Frederic  Bastiat  copied  its  leading 
ideas.  It  was  translated  into  Italian  and  Swedish, 
and  favourably  noticed  in  all  the  important  politico- 
economic  journals  of  Europe.  In  1838,  C.  published 
The  Credit  System  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States;  and  in  1848,  The  Past,  tlie  Present, 
and  tJie  Future,  a  production  marked  by  great  vigour 
and  originality  of  thought,  and  which  endeavours  to 
controvert  the  leading  doctrine  of  Eicardo,  Malthus, 
&c.  In  1853  appeared  the  Slave  Trade,  and  Letters 
on  the  International  Copyright;  and  in  1858,  the 
first  and  second  volumes  of  his  Principles  of  Social 
Science.  As  regards  copyright,  he  opposes  any  inter- 
national arrangement  to  check  piracy,  of  which,  for 
the  special  benefit  of  certain  American  publishers, 
he  may  be  said  to  be  the  advocate. 

CA'RGO  is  a  general  name  for  aU  the  merchan- 
dise carried  on  board  a  trading-ship.  Sometimes  it 
is  applied  also  to  the  invoice  of  the  cargo.  The 
term  deck-cargo,  is  given  to  the  commodities  on 
deck,  which  are  not  usually  included  in  the  policy 
of  insurance. 

For  the  security  of  the  Customs'  revenue,  the 
master  of  every  coasting-vessel  is  bound  to  keep  a 
cargo-booh,  recording  the  name  of  the  vessel,  the 
name  of  the  owner,  the  port  of  departure,  the  port 
of  destination,  the  goods  taken,  the  names  of  the 
shippers  and  consignees,  the  time  of  departure,  and 
other  particulars.  The  Custom-house  officers  may 
demand  to  see  this  book  at  any  time.  The  C.  of 
passenger-ships  is  placed,  in  some  degree,  under  the 
control  of  the  emigration  officers  by  an  act  passed 
in  1852. 

CA'KIA,  in  ancient  geography,  the  south- 
westenmiost  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  N. 
by  Lydia,  E.  by  Phrygia,  S.E.  by  Lycia,  and  W. 
and  S.W.  by  the  Mediterranean.  A  large  portion 
of  what  was  C.  is  mountainous.  The  chief  ranges 
were  called  the  Cadmian  and  the  Latmian,  The 
most  important  river  was  the  Mcearider,  famous 
for  its  windings.  C.  was,  at  an  early  date,  governed 
by  petty  princes  or  kings;  it  afterwards  became  a 
part  of  the  Persian  empire,  the  former  princes  con- 
tinuing to  rule  as  satraps ;  and  it  subsequently  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  early  Macedonian  kings  of 
Egypt;  and  finally,  with  the  rest  of  Asia,  into  those 
of  the  Romans.  Among  the  chief  towns  were 
Cnidus,  HaUcarnassus,  and  Miletus. 

CABI A'CO,  a  seaport  of  Venezuela,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  and  at  the  head  of  a  gulf  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  40  miles  to  the  east  of  Cumana,  in  lat. 
10°  30'  N.,  and  long.  63°  40"  W.  Pop.  7000.  The 
gulf,  long  and  narrow,  with  good  anchorage,  and 
well- wooded  shores,  is  open  only  on  the  west,  and 
that  to  a  portion  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  which  is 
itself  breasted  by  a  chain  of  islands. 

CA'RIACOU,  CA'KJACOU,  or  VrRGITSTIAN 
DEEK  {Cervus  Virginian/as),  a  species  of  deer  found 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  from  Mexico  to  about 
N.  lat.  43°,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is  the  species  commonly  called  Deer  by 
the  Anglo-Americans.  It  is  smaller  and  more 
elegant  than  the  common  stag ;  of  very  variable 
colour — light  reddish  brown  in  spring,  slaty  blue 
in  autumn,  and  duU  brown  in  winter;  the  belly, 
throat,  chm,  and  inner  parts  of  the  limbs  white. 
The  homa  of  the  adult  male  are  of  moderate 
size,  bent  strongly  backward,  and  then  suddenly 
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forward,  so  as  to  bring  their  tipa  nearly  above 
the  nose;  they  have  several  snags.  The  fa\ra  is 
profusely  decked  with  white  spots,  arranged  in  lines, 
and  sometimes  running  into  stripes.  The  name  C, 
is  extended  generioaUy  to  several  nearly  allied 
species,  found  in  Mexico,  California,  &c. 

^ARIA'MA  [Miamdaotylus  cristatus),  a  bird  of 
the  order  OralloB,  allied  to  the  cranes,  but  exhibiting 
also  points  of  strong  resemblance  to  gallinaceous 
birds,  anjong  which  ft  has  therefore  been  proposed 
to  rank  it,  next  to  the  guans.  It  is  a  native  of 
Guiana,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay,  inhabiting  open  plains 
and  the  outskuta  of  forests,  where  it  feeds  chiefly  on 
serpents,  lizards,  and  insects.  It  is  larger  than  the 
oonmion  heron ;  the  plumage  is  brown,  finely  waved 
with  darker  brown,  whitish  on  the  lower  parts. 
When  pursued,  the  ^.  seeks  safety  by  running,  and 
does  not  readily  attempt  to  use  its  wings.  Its  voice 
resembles  that  of  a  young  turkey.  It  is  much 
esteemed  for  the  table,  and  it  is  sometimes  reared  in 
a  domesticated  state. 

CABIBBE'AIT  SEA,  the  grandest  inlet  of 
the  western  hemisphere — corresponding,  in  several 
respects,  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  eastern — is 
1  separated  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  Yucatan, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  the  great  arch  of 
the  Antilles,  between  Cuba  and  Trinidad  inclusive, 
stretching  in  N.  lat.  from  about  8°  to  about  22°, 
and  in  W.  long,  from  about  61°  to  about  89°. 
The  C.  S.  forms  the  turning-point  in  the  vast  cycle 
of  waters  known  as  the  Gulp  Stekam  (q.  v.),  that 
wheels  round,  with  the  regularity  of  time  itself, 
from  Southern  Africa  to  Northern  Europe.  It  pours 
its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  west, 
which  shoots  forth,  on  the  east,  the  Florida  Stream 
with  the  computed  volume  of  3000  Mississippis.  To 
supply  this  enormous  eiflux,  the  C.  S.  draws  on  the 
Atlantic,  laying  under  contribution  nearly  aU  the 
trade-wind  regions  of  that  ocean,  so  as  literally 
to  become  the  receptacle  of  the  Amazon  and  the 
Orinoco.  To  the  British  Isles,  it  is,  in  this  con- 
nection, an  object  of  pecuhar  interest.  Kendering 
still  warmer  the  warm  floods  which  it  concentrates, 
it  imparts  to  the  Florida  Stream  that  high  temper- 
ature which  tends,  with  the  aid  of  the  prevalent 
winds,  to  mitigate  climate  from  Guernsey  to  Shet- 
land. In  common  with  the  islands  of  its  eastern 
boundary,  the  C.  S.  takes  its  name  from  their  now 
extinct  aborigines,  the  Cariba. 

OA'IIIBBEE  BARK,  or  PITON  BARK,  ia  the 
bark  of  JExostemma  Oaribceum,  a  small  tree  which 
grows  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Mexico,  and 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Oinchonacece.  The 
genua  Exostemma  is  very  nearly  allied  to  Gincliona, 
from  which  it  differs  in  having  the  stamens  exaerted, 
whereas  in  CincJuma  they  are  included  within  the 
corolla.  £}.  Oaribceum  has  ovate  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  ia  known  in  the  West  Indies  as  the  Sea-side 
Beech.  C.  B.  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  a  very 
faint  smeU.  It  contains  none  of  the  characteristic 
alkaloids  of  cinchona,  yet  very  much  resemblea  it 
in  some  of  its  properties,  and  is  one  of  the  barks 
sometimes  substituted  for  the  true  cinchona  barks. 
CA'RICA.    SeePAPAW. 

CARICATTT'EB  (Ital.  caricatara,  from  caricare, 
to  load  or  overcharge).  The  etymology  of  this  word 
indicates  its  meaning  very  diatinctly,  which  ia  that 
of  a  repreaentation  of  a  face,  form,  or  character, 
in  which  the  salient  features  are  exaggerated  or 
overloaded,  to  the  extent  of  producing  a  ludicrous 
effect,  without  entirely,  or  even  easentiaHy  destroy- 
ing the  resemblance.  C.  may  be  regarded  as  the 
opposite  of  idealisation;  the  former  consisting  in 
a  disproportionate  development  of  some,  very  fre- 
quently of  one  only,  of  the  characteriatioa  of  the 


subject  treated,  the  latter  in  a  prpportionate  eleva- 
tion of  them  alL  Nay,  further,  the  deatruction  of 
harmony  ia  esaential  to  C,  and  where  harmonj''  is 
the  prevailing  quality  of  its  subject,  the  required 
effect  may  frequently  be  produced  by  this  means 
alone;  whereas  harmony  belongs  of  necessity  to 
idealisation,  an^  where  its  absence  was  the  charac< 
teristic  defect  of  the  object  as  a  real  existence,  an 
ideal  of  a  humble  kind  may  frequently  be  produced 
by  simply  restoring  it. 

Wbeii  used  with  reference  to  sensible  representa- 
tion, C.  stands,  to  the  genuine  productions  of  the 
plastic  and  pictorial  arts,  in  the  same  relation 
m  which  farce  stands  tq  the  legitimate  drama. 
Both  C.  and  farce  are  thus  degenerate  forms  of  art ; 
and  though  requiring  much  cleverness  for  their 
successful  execution,  and  often  affording  lively  satis- 
faction to  the  spectator,  can  scarcely  be  said  in 
general  to  have  an  elevating  object,  or  any  other 
tendency  than  to  amuse.  When  used  as  ancillary 
to  well-directed  and  merited  satire,  C.  assumes 
a  nobler  character,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
our  nation  that  it  ia  so  frequently  thus  employed 
in  our  ephemeral  literature.  The  best  examples 
of  C.  which  have  ever  appeared  in  the  literature 
of  any  people,  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
Punch. 

CA'RIES  (rottenness)  is  a  disease  of  bone  analo- 
gous to  the  ulceration  of  soft  tissues.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  a  gradual  loss  of  substance,  from  the 
particles  of  bone  being  absorbed,  or  being  cast  off  and 
washed  away  in  a  pimilent  discharge.  It  begins  as 
an  unhealthy  inflammation,  followed  by  exudation 
of  new  materials,  and  softening  of  the  part  affected. 
On  examination,  the  bone-oeUs  are  found  filled  with 
a  reddish  glairy  fluid,  and  in  scrofulous  patients, 
deposits  of  tubercle.  After  C.  has  existed  for  some 
time,  an  abscess  forma,  and  bursts;  its  aperture 
remains  open,  discharging  a  thin  fluid,  which  con- 
tains particles  of  the  Done.  If  a  probe  be  passed 
through  this  opening,  it  will  be  felt  to  sink  into 
some  soft  gritty  substance ;  this  is  the  carious  bone, 
which,  if  removed,  and  well  washed,  will  be  found 
to  resemble  in  whiteness  and  fragility  loaf-sugar 
softening  in  hot  water. 

C.  may  attack  any  bone,  but  it  usually  selects  the 
vertebrae,  those  of  the  wrist  and  foot,  and  the  soft 
ends  of  long  bones  forming  joints.  To  this  terrible 
disease  most  deformities,  not  congenital,  are  owing. 
The  carious  vertebrae  yield  under  the  weight  of  the 
trunk,  and  the  spine  cvu-ves  forwards,  or  to  one 
side.  In  the  joint-ends  of  bones,  the  part  enlarges, 
the  cartilages  become  affected,  matter  forms,  and 
amputation  of  the  limb,  or  excision  of  the  joint,  is 
frequently  neceaaary  to  aave  the  patient'a  life.  Too 
often  the  diaeaae  recurs  with  night-sweats,  hectic, 
and  death. 

The  causes  of  C.  are  constitutional,  though  it  may 
be  accidentally  determined  to  some  particular  part 
of  the  body  by  any  irritation,  such  as  a  blow,  or 
exposure  to  atmospheric  changes.  Scrofulous  persons, 
and  those  who  have  had  syphilis  or  mercury  in 
excess  at  any  period  of  their  fives,  are  more  aubject 
to  it  than  othera.  If  affecting  a  small  bone,  the 
latter  may  be  entirely  removed ;  and  if  the  disease 
ia  strictly  limited  to  the  ends  of  bones  forming  a 
joint,  these  may  be  excised.  Within  the  last  thirty 
years,  great  advances  have  been  made  in  this  depart- 
ment of  surgery,  and  C.  of  the  joints  is  but  seldom 
counted  a  sufficient  reason  for  amputation;  the 
knee,  hip,  shoulder,  elbow,  ankle,  and  wrist  joints 
have  all  been  repeatedly  excised  successfully  in  this 
country.  In  situations  where  the  part  cannot  be 
reached  by  instruments,  lotions  of  dilute  acid  may 
be  injected,  with  the  view  of  stimulating  the  carious 
surface  to  assume  a  heaJing  action. 
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The  treatment  of  C.  consists  in  supporting  the 
patient's  strength  by  judicious  change  of  air,  and 
tonics,  with  the  administration  of  medicines,  such 
as  cod-liver  oil  in  scrofula,  which  appear  to  combat 
the  constitutional  predisposition  to  the  disease.  In 
those  parts  where  the  diseased  bone  can  be  reached, 
it  should  be  gouged  or  scraped  away,  so  as  to  leave 
a  healthy  surface  of  bone.  Which  may  granulate  up, 
and  heal. 

Caeies  of  the  Teeth  depends,  it  is  supposed, 
on  an  origrnal  faulty  formation  of  their  substance, 
when,  after  any  depressing  cause,  especially  in  scro- 
fulous and  iU-nourished  persons,  they  soften  and 
crumble  away,  at  last  laying  open  the  cavity  which 
contains  the  nervous  pulp  of  the  tooth,  and  pro- 
ducing toothache.  Treatment. — The  carious  surface 
should  be  removed,  and,  as  a  substitute  for  the  lost 
substance,  gold  or  some  other  substance  should  be 
stuffed  into  the  cavity.  If  the  pulp  be  exposed,  the 
hole  should  be  stuffed  with  some  softer  material, 
till  the  parts  are  somewhat  hardened;  for  this, 
Mr  Tomes  of  London  recommends  a  plug  of 
cotton-wool  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  mastich,  a 
drachm,  and  rectified  spirit  or  Eau-de-Cologne,  an 
ounce  and  a  half;  or  of  gutta-percha  dissolved  in 
chloroform. 

CAEIGNA'NO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the 
province  of  Tiurin,  about  11  miles  south  of  the  city 
of  that  name.  It  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Po,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  beautiful  country ;  has 
some  fine  churches,  manufactures  of  silk-twist,  and 
a  population  of  8000.  This  town  gives  name  to  a 
branch  of  the  House  of  Savo^. 

CA'RILLOlSr.    See  Bell. 

CARIMA'TA,  a  name  apphed  to  the  passage 
between  Borneo  and  Billiton;  also  to  a  cluster  of 
islets  in  the  same  passage ;  and  lastly,  to  the  prin- 
cipal member  of  the  group,  whose  highest  point,  a 
peak  of  2000  feet,  is  in  lat.  1°  36'  S.,  and  long.  108° 
54' E. 

CAE.IN'A'RIA,  a  remarkable  and  interesting 
genus  of  gasteropodous  moUusks,  of  the  order  called 
Heteropoda  or  Nudeohrancliiaia,  having  a  thin  shell, 
in  form  somewhat  hke  that  of  a  limpet,  which, 
however,  only  covers  the  visceral  sac  (heart,  gills,  &o.), 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  animal  exposed. 
The  shells  of  some  of  the  species  have  been  some- 
times denominated  Venus's  Slipper  and  Olass 
Nautilus.     The  body  is  gelatinous,   and  so  trans- 

Earent  that  much  of  its  interior  organisation  can 
e  seen.  Nearly  opposite  to  the  part  of  the  back 
occupied  by  the  shell  is  a  sort  of  vertical  fin, 
answering  to  the  foot  of  the  other  gasteropoda. 
The  species  of  C.  are  all  marine,  are  found  only  in 
the  seas  of  the  warmer  latitudes,  and  generally 
swim  with  the  back  downward.  Closely  allied  to 
C.  is  the  genus  Firola,  in  which  there  is  no  shell 
at  all. 

CARI'NI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  intendancy  of 
Palermo,  and  12  miles  west-north-west  of  the  city 
of  that  name.  It  has  an  old  castle ;  and  a  popula- 
tion of  7000,  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing. 

CAKIIfO'LA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  20  miles  south-east 
of  Gaeta.  It  has  a  cathedral,  and  a  Franciscan 
convent.  The  district  produces  excellent  wine. 
Pop.  about  5000. 

CARI'NTHIA  (Ger.  KUmtlien),  a  crown-land  of 
the  Austrian  empire,  forming  part  of  the  old  kingdom 
of  Illyxia,  with  an  area  of  3958  square  miles,  and  a 
population,  in  1857,  of  332,593,  a  decrease  of  nearly 
14,000,  as  compared  with  1854.  The  principal  river 
is  the  Drave,  which  passes  through  the  country  from 
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west  to  east,  in  a  course  of  almost  150  miles.     The 
general  aspect  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  with 
long  deep  valleys,  that  of  the  Drave  widening  at 
Villaoh  and  Klagenfurt  into  a  great  plain.    The 
valley  of  the  Drave  divides  the  Nornc  from  the 
Oarinthian  Alps.     Agriculture  is  carried  on  to  a 
limited  extent,  owing  to  the  mountainous  character 
of  the  country,  great  part  of  which  is  occupied  in 
pasture,  or  covered  with  brush- wood.    Many  horses 
and  cattle  are  reared  and  exported.      The  principal 
products  are  mineral.    One  of  the  principal  branches 
of  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  hardware;   the 
other  manufactures  include  woollens,  silk  stuffs,  and 
cottons.      The  capital  is  Klagenfurt. — The  ancient 
inhabitants  were  the  Garni,  who  derived  their  name 
from  the   Celtic  word   cam  or  com,  Lat.   cornu, 
Eng.   horn — an   allusion   to   the   craggy,   horn-hke 
pinnacles  of  their  hills.    Before  the  time  of  Augustus, 
it  belonged  to  Noricum,  afterwards  to  the  Roman 
empire.     By  and  by  the  Carni  were  swept  away  in 
the  deluge  of  immigration  from  the  east,  and  Slaves 
settled  in  the  country.    After  some  time  the  Slaves 
themselves  were  so  heavily  oppressed  by  the  Avari, 
that  they  called  to  their  assistance  a  Prank,  named 
Samo,   who   founded  the  kingdom  of   Carantania, 
which  included  much  more  than  the  present  C,  but 
feU  to  pieces  after  his  death.     Charlemagne  added 
C.   to  the  empire  of  the  Pranks,  and  made  it   a 
markgrafdom.     Finally,  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  Austria  (q.  v.). 

CARI'SSA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
ApocynacecE,  O.  Oarandas  is  a  thorny  shrub,  much 
used  for  fences  in  India;  and  the  fruit,  called 
carandas— a  berry  about  the  size  of  a  small  plum — 
for  tarts  and  preserves. 

OARLEN,  Emilie,  a  weU-known  Swedish  novel- 
writer,  was  bom,  1810,  in  Stockholm,  or,  as  some 
say,  1807,  at  Stromstad.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Schmidt  or  Smith.  During  childhood,  her  talent  in 
imstginative  fiction  was  remarked  by  her  friends ; 
but  it  was  not  till  1838  that  her  first  novel, 
Waldemar  Klein,  was  given  to  the  world.  She  was 
then  a  widow,  having  been  married,  in  1827,  to  M. 
Flygare.  In  1841,  she  was  again  manied  to  J.  G. 
Carlen,  a  lawyer,  and  known  as  a  poet,  in  Stock- 
holm. Her  Hterary  productiveness  has  been  very 
remarkable,  her  fictions  being  chiefly  founded  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  lower  orders  in  Sweden ; 
and,  although  faulty  in  many  respects,  they  are 
especially  rich  and  striking  in  incident ;  and  her 
characters,  without  exhibiting  any  very  deep 
insight  or  subtle  analytic  power,  are  yet  intelligible 
and  consistent.  Among  her  many  works,  TOich 
have  been  translated  into  English,  are  Tlie  Rose 
of  Tliistldand,  The  Birthright,  The  Hermit,  Tfie 
Events  of  a  Tear,  The  Lover's  Stratagem,  Gustavus 
Lindurm,  The  Maiden's  Towei;  Woman's  Life,  &o. 
Her  works  are  largely  circulated  both  in  Europe 
and  in  America. 

CARLETON,  WiLLLiM,  one  of  the  most  popular 
living  writers  of  tales  describing  Irish  life  and 
manners,  was  bom,  1798,  at  Prilhsk,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone.  Bred  and  educated  among  the  peasantry, 
he  passed  through  the  common  sufferings  and  priva- 
tions of  Irish  poverty,  and,  after  receiving  some 
scanty  instruction  in  a  hedge-school,  he,  in  his  17th 
year,  went  to  an  academy  which  a  relative  had 
opened  at  Glasslough,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
Afterwards,  4  vague  ambition  led  him  to  Dublin, 
where  he  arrived  with  only,  some  three  shillings 
in  his  pocket,  and  where,  in  18S0,  he  published  his 
Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry.  Their 
freshness  of  style  pleased  the  public,  and  won  the 
favour  of  critics.  A  second  series,  issued  in  1832, 
was  also  well  received ;  and,  in  1839,  he  published 
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a  powerful  story,  entitled  FardorougJia  iJie  Miser, 
in  several  passages  of  which,  however,  his  humour 
becomes  extravagant.  Subsequently,  C.  published  a 
series  of  tales  (3  vols.,  Dub.  1841),  mostly  of  pathetic 
interest,  but  including  a  very  genial  and  humorous 
sketch  of  the  Misfortunes  of  Barney  Branagan,  which 
proved  a  great  favourite.  The  story  of  Vcdentine 
M'Clutchy  is  half-political  and  half-religious  in  its 
tendency,  defending  the  Irish  Catholic  priesthood, 
and  advocating  repeal  of  the  Union;  it  appeared  in 
1845.  Other  narratives— iJodj/  t!ie  Mover,  1846 ;  The 
Black  Prophet,  1847;  and  The  Tithe  Proctor,  1849 
— are  more  or  less  vehicles  of  party-spirit,  but 
contain  many  proofs  of  the  author's  genius.  WiLley 
Beilly,  3  vols.,  appeared  in  1855,  and  The  Evil  Eye 
in  1860.  C.  is  the  true  historian  of  the  Irish  people. 
Sharing  in  their  qualities  of  mind  and  temperament, 
he  has  a  true  sympathy  with  all  their  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  a  graphic  and  picturesque  pen  with 
which  to  describe  them.  In  consideration  of  his 
literary  services,  he  enjoys  a  government  pension  of 
£200  a  year. 

CARLI,  Giovanni  Einaldo,  a  distinguished 
Italian  economist  and  archseologist,  was  bom  at 
Capo  d'Istria,  April  1720.  Educated  at  home  and 
at  Flambro  in  the  Friuli,  he  was,  in  his  24th  year, 
appointed  professor  of  astronomy  and  navigation  at 
Padua.  In  1754,  he  published  the  first  volume  of 
hia  great  work  On  the  History  of  the  Coins  and 
Currency,  and  on  the  Institution  of  the  Mints  of  Italy, 
the  fourth  and  last  volume  of  which  appeared  six 
years  later.  The  book  treats  of  the  monetary  history 
of  Italy  from  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  until 
the  17th  c,  and  is  profusely  illustrated  with  represen- 
tations of  coins,  national  and  foreign,  circulating  in 
Italy  during  the  various  ages ;  and  their  value  as 
compared  with  the  price  olprovisions  at  different 
periods  is  also  calculated.  His  merits  as  a  financier 
were  not  overlooked.  He  was  made  President  of 
the  Coimcil  of  Commerce  and  Public  Economy  at 
Milan,  and  afterwards  President  of  the  New  Council 
of  Finances,  into  which  branch  of  administration  he 
introduced  many  admirable  reforms.  The  inhabitants 
were  also  indebted  to  his  influence  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Inquisitional  Tribunal.  He  also  wrote  some 
valuable  works  on  Istriau  and  other  antiquities; 
dissertations  on  classical  subjects ;  against  sorcery ; 
against  Rousseau's  theory  of  natural  religion,  &c. 
He  died  Pebraary  1795.  His  works,  exclusive  of 
his  Italian  Antiquities,  were  published  in  19  vols. 
8vo  (Milan,  1784—1794). 

OA'ELHiTE  THI'STLE  (Carli'na),  a  genua  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Compositee,  closely 
allied  to  the  true  Thistles,  from  which  they  are 
distinguished  by  the  inner  scales  of  the  involucre 
spreading  like  rays,  and  being  coloured  and  shining. 
These  involucral  scales  are  remarkably  hygrometric, 
expanding  in  dry  and  closing  together  in  wet 
weather,  and  this  property  they  retain  for  a  long 
time ;  the  heads  of  flowers  are  therefore  often  nailed 
on  cottage-doors  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  to  indicate 
the  weather.  The  name  C.  T.  is  derived  from  a 
legend,  that  an  angel  shewed  the  root  of  one  of  the 
species  to  Charlemagne  as  a  remedy  for  a  plague. 
This  species,  C.  acaulis,  grows  on  lulls  and  moun- 
tains, especially  in  calcareous  soils  in  the  middle 
latitudes  of  Europe.  It  has  a  very  short  stem,  and 
very  large  heads  of  flowers,  and  was  formerly  in 
high  repute  for  the  medicinal  virtues  of  its  root — 
which  is  in  large  doses  a  drastic  purgative — 
but  its  use  is  now  almost  confined  to  veterinaory 
practice. — The  only  British  species  is  the  common 
C.  T.  (C  vulgaris),  not  unfrequent  in  England 
and  some  parts  of  Scotland,  and  sometimes  rather 
a  troublesome   weed,  but  always  indicative  of   a 


poor  soil.  It  has  a  stem  about  a  foot  high;  and 
many  purplish  heads  of  flowers  set  amidst  straw- 
coloured  rays. 


Carline  Thistle  (Carlina  acauUa). 


CA'ELINGS,  in  Ship-building,  are  small  beams 
laid  fore  and  aft,  and  resting  upon  the  main  or 
deck  beams.  These,  with  other  pieces  called  ledges, 
laid  at  right  angles  to  them,  form  a  framework  by 
which  the  deck  is  supported. 

CAELI'SLB,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  episcopal  city,  and  ancient  town  in  North 
Cumberland,  the  capital  of  the  county,  12  miles 
east  of  the  Solway  Firth,  300  miles  north-west-by- 
north  of  London,  101  nules  south  of  Edinburgh, 
and  60  west-south-west  of  Newcastle.  It  is  a  chief 
station  on  the  west  railway  route  from  London 
to  Edinburgh,  and  is  the  terminus  of  seven  dtBfer- 
ent  lines  of  railway.  It  stands  on  an  eminence 
in  a  wide  plain  at  the  confluence  of,  and  nearly 
surrounded  by,  the  Eden,  Caldew,  and  Peteril. 
Many  fine  new  streets  and  buildings  have  been 
lately  added  to  the  city.  The  chief  branches  of 
industry  are  cotton,  gingham,  and  check  manufac- 
tures ;  print,  iron,  and  dye  works ;  and  salmon- 
fisheries.  It  has  a  small  cathedral  of  red  freestone, 
of  which  Paley  was  archdeacon.  The  castle  was 
founded  in  1092,  and  is  now  a  barracks;  the 
remains  of  the  keep  form  a  massive  lofty  tower, 
with  a  very  deep  well.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
confined  in  the  castle  after  the  battle  of  Langside. 
A  canal,  of  11  miles,  from  Bowness  on  the  Solway 
Firth  to  C,  formerly  admitted  vessels  of  100  tons ; 
but  the  bed  of  the  canal  has  now  been  converted 
into  a  railway,  from  which  a  line  also  branches  to 
the  newly  formed  port  of  Silloth,  where  an  exten- 
sive dock  has  been  constructed  on  the  Solway, 
at  a  distance  of  20  mUes  from  Carlisle.  Pop.  in  1763, 
4000 ;  1801,  10,221 ;  1851,  26,310.  C.  returns  two 
members  to  parhament.  In  1858,  833  vessels,  of 
72,697  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  Port  of  C, 
which  stands  where  the  canal  formerly  joined  the 
Solway.  Eoman  remains  have  been  found  here 
■ — coins,  altars,  inscriptions,  brass  incense  vases, 
&o.  Being  near  the  west  end  of  Hadrian's  Wall, 
C.  was  probably  a  Eoman  station.  It  was  the 
seat  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Cumbria.  The  Picta 
and  Scots  ravaged  it.  About  900,  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Danes,  after  which  it  remained  desolate 
for  200  years.  Thence  to  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland,  it  was  closely  connected  with  the 
border  wars,  and  underwent  many  sieges.  To  its 
being  long  a  fortified  border  town  it  owed  much 
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of  its  importance  and  privileges,  but  it  declined 
mucli  after  the  union.  The  0.  corporation,  in 
1745,  proclaimed  Prince  Charles  king  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  afterwards 
took  the  city,  and  punished  the  chief  actors  with 
death,  and  the  inhabitants  with  other  cruelties. 
In  1133,  Henry  I.  made  C.  a  bishopric— The  C. 
Tables  of  Mortality,  based  on  the  deaths  which 
occurred  in  C.  1779 — 1787,  were  drawn  up  by  Dr 
Heysham,  and  have  been  ever  since  much  used  by 
life-insurance  offices,  as  being  nearest  the  average. 

Caelisle  OathbdkaI;  was  conmienoed  sibout 
1092  by  "Walter,  a  Norman.  It  was  founded  by 
William  Eufus,  and  dedicated  in  1101  by  Henry  I. ; 
and  in  1133,  was  made  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
newly  formed  diocese.  A  great  part  of  the  original 
Norman  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1292. 
The  new  edifice  contains  specimens  of  aU  the 
styles  of  early  English — simple  pointed,  geometric, 
and  flowing.  Two-thirds  of  the  "fine  Norman  nave, 
originally  141  feet  long,  were  destroyed  by  Crom- 
well ;  the  portion  that  was  left  has  long  been  used 
as  a  parish  church.  In  1853,  the  restoration  was 
commenced.  The  choir  ia  one  of  the  finest  in 
England,  138  feet  long,  and  72  high,  and  consists  of 

8  pointed  arches.     The  east  window,  consisting  of 

9  lighta,  is  considered  the  finest  decorated  window 
in  England.  The  tower  is  very  low,  rising  but 
one  story  above  the  choir.  It  formerly  supported 
a  timber  spire,  which  was  removed  in  1661.  This 
cathedral  has  four  canons. 

CARLISLE,  Gbobqb  "William  Erbdbeick 
Howard,  Earl  or,  K.G.,  was  born  April  18,  1802. 
Educated  at  Eton  and  Orford,  he,  in  1821,  obtained 
the  Chancellor  and  Newdegate  prizes  for  his  Latin 
and  English  poems.  He  entered  the  public  service 
in  1826  as  an  attachS.  In  1830,  he  (then  Lord  Mor- 
peth), along  with  Henry  (now  Lord)  Brougham,  was 
elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  important 
constituency  of  Yorkshire,  and  after  the  Reform  BiU 
for  the  "West  Biding,  a  position  which  he  held  in  the 
liberal  interest  for  several  years.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Melbourne,  he  held  the  office  of  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland  (1835 — 1841),  and  his  impartial 
distribution  of  patronage  made  him  very  popular 
in  Dublin.  Rejected  in  1841  by  the  "West  Riding,  he 
was  again  elected  in  1846,  and  remained  one  ot  its 
representatives  until  the  death  of  his  father  (1848) 
called  him  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Under  Lord 
John  Russell's  ministry  (1846 — 1852),  he  was  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  afterwards 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  "When  Lord 
Palmerston  was  made  prime  minister  in  1855,  C. 
was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  post 
which  he  held  until  the  advent  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby's  government  in  1858 ;  and  he  succeeded  to 
the  same  office  again  when  Lord  Palmerston  was 
reinstated  in  1859.  C.  has  obtained  some  reputation 
as  a  literary  man,  chiefly  by  his  lectures  on  his 
travels  in  the  United  States,  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  Pope,  and  his  Diary  in  Turhish  and  Greek 
Waters. 

CARLOS,  Don,  Infante  of  Spain,  bom  July  3, 
1545,  at  Valladolid,  was  the  son  of  PhUip  II. 
After  his  recognition  as  heir  to  the  throne,  in  1560, 
Don  C.  was  sent  to  study  at  the  university  of  Alcala 
de  Henares;  where,  however,  he  profited  so  little, 
that  the  Idng,  regarding  him  as  unqualified  to 
reign,  invited  a  nephew,  the  Archduke  Rudolf,  to 
Spain,  intending  to  make  him  heir  to  the  throne. 
Excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  government, 
Don  C.  conceived  a  strong  aversion  toward  the 
king's  confidants,  and  especially  was  unwilling  that 
the  Duke  of  Alva  should  have  the  government  of 
Flanders.  In  confession  to  a  priest,  on  Christmas 
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eve  1567,  he  betrayed  his  purpose  to  assassinate  a 
certain  person ;  and  as  the  king  was  believed  to  be 
the  intended  victim,  this  confession  was  divulged. 
The  papers  of  Don  C.  were  seized,  and  being  tried, 
he  was  foimd  guilty  of  conspiring  against  the  life 
of  the  'king,  and  of  traitorously  endeavouring  to 
raise  an  insurrection  in  Flanders.  The  sentence  was 
left  for  the  king  to  pronounce.  Philip  declared  that 
he  could  make  no  exception  in  favour  of  such  an 
unworthy  son ;  but  sentence  of  death  was  not  for- 
mally recorded.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  died,  July 
24,  1568,  and  was  interred  in  the  Dominican  mon- 
astery, El-Real,  at  Madrid.  The  suspicion  that  he 
was  poisoned  or  strangled,  has  no  valid  evidence  to 
support  it.  Schiller,  in  his  tragedy  Don  Carlos,  has 
widely  departed  from  historical  testimonies. 

CARLOS  DE  BOURBON,  Don  Marli  Isidob, 
bom  March  29,  1788,  was  the  second  son  of 
Charles  I'V".  of  Spain,  and  was  educated  chiefly  by 
priests.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Spain,  his  brother,  Ferdinand  "VII.,  reascended  the 
throne;  but  having  married  thrice  without  issue, 
Don  C.  began  to  cherish  the  hope  of  succeeding 
his  brother.  An  insurrection  in  his  interest  broke 
out  in  1825,  in  Catalonia;  but  was  put  down,  Don 
C.  himself  not  participating  in  it.  A  fourth 
time,  however,  the  indefatigable  Ferdinand  married, 
and  the  result  was  a  daughter,  the  Infanta  Maria 
Isabella  (present  queen  of  Spain),  bom  October  10, 
1830.  Now,  as  the  Salique  Law,  excluding  females 
from  succession  to  the  throne,  had  been  abrogated, 
the  hopes  of  the  CarKsts,  as  the  followers  of  Pon  C. 
were  called,  were  destroyed.  During  the  fllnesa 
of  the  king,  in  September  1832,  the  Carlists  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  win  from  him  a  re-institution 
of  the  Salique  Law;  but  he  revoked  it  again  as 
soon  as  he  had  partially  recovered,  and  thus  Don  C. 
was  again  disappointed.  As  he  stiU  continued  hia 
agitation,  he  was  banished,  in  1833,  to  Portugal, 
and,  soon  afterwards,  was  commanded  to  reside 
in  the  Papal  States.  But  before  C.  had  embarked 
for  Italy,  King  Ferdinand  TIL  died,  September  29, 
1833.  Don  C.  was  now  recognised  as  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  not  only  by  the  Carlists  but  also 
by  Dom  Miguel  in  Portugal ;  and  having  refused  to 
obey  the  queen-regent's  order  for  his  deportation 
to  Italy,  he  was  declared  a  rebel,  Qctober  16, 
1833.  By  the  quadruple  alliance  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
England,  and  France,  both  C.  and  Dom  Miguel 
were  banished  from  Portugal,  and  in  June  1834, 
the  former  embarked  for  England.  In  the  follow- 
ing month,  he  returned  to  the  continent,  passed 
in  disguiae  through  Paris,  and  travelled  through 
Bordeaux  and  Bayonne,  into  Spain,  where  he  excited 
an  insurrection  in  the  northern  provinces,  but  was 
ultimately  compelled  to  escape  into  France.  In 
1836,  hia  claims  to  the  throne  were  unanimously 
rejected  by  the  Constituent  Cortes.  Subsequently, 
Don  C.  lived  for  some  time  at  Bourgea,  in  France, 
where  he  kept  up  the  pompous  etiquette  of  the 
Spanish  court.  In  1844,  he  abdicated  in  favour  of 
his  eldest.son,  also  named  Don  Carlos ;  and  in  1847 
he  was  permitted  to  "retire  to  Trieste,  where  he  died, 
March  10,  _1855.— Don  Carlos,  the  Younger,  bom 
January  31,  1818,  is  better  known  as  the  Count 
de  MontemoHn.  This  second  pretender  made  an 
attempt,  in  April  1849,  to  pass  under  a  disguise 
through  France  into  Spain,  but  failed,  and  was  im- 
prisoned for  a  few  days  in  the  citadel  of  Perpignan. 
Recently  (1860),  a  Carlist  insurrection  was  once 
more  attempted,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Count 
de  Montemoliu  and  his  brother  were  arrested,  but 
liberated  after  the  former  had  written  and  signed 
a  renunciation  of  aU  his  claims  to  the  Spanish 
throne.  Against  this  act  his  brother  Ferdinand  has 
registered  Ms  protest. 


CAELOVmOIANS-OABLOW. 


OARLOVI'KGIANS,  the  second  dynasty  of 
Frankish  kings.  The  origin  of  the  family  ia  traced 
to  Arnulph,  Bishop  of  Metz,  vho  died  in  631.  His 
son,  Ansggise,  married  a  daughter  of  Pepin,  of 
Landen,  in  Austrasia.  His  sons,  Martin  and  Pepin 
d'HeristaH  (q.v.),  as  the  greatest  territorial  lords 
in  Austrasia,  -were  called  to  the  ofSce  of  Mayor 
of  the  Palace.  Martin  was  assassinated;  Pepin,  by 
force  of  arms,  compelled  the  vreak  Merovingian 
king,  Theodoiio  III.,  to  invest  him  -with  the  office 
of  Mayor  of  the  Palaoe  in  aU  the  three  Prankish 
states,  Neustria,  Austrasia,  and  Burgundy.  Pepin 
allowed  the  Merovingian  kings  to  remain  upon  the 
throne,  but  they  were  kings  only  ia  name.  He 
died  on  17th  December  714,  and  left  as  his  succes- 
sor, his  young  grandson,  JTheodoald;  but  Charles 
Marfel  (q.v.),  a  natural  son  of  Pepin,  was  made 
Mayor  of  the  Palace  by  the  Austrasians,  and  in  this 
capacity  subjected  the  three  states  to  his  power. 
He  died  in  741.  His  two  sons,  Carloman  and  Pepin 
le  Bref,  divided  the  kingdom,  although  for  a  time 
the  nominal  Merovingian  dynasty  still  subsisted; 
but  Pepin  at  last  formally  assumed  the  royal  power, 
and  was  crowned  King  of  the  Pranks  on  3d  May 
752.  This  is  the  formal  commencement  of  the 
Carlovinglan  dynasty.  Pepin  began  the  conquest  of 
Italy.  His  sons,  Carloman  and  Charles  the  Great 
QT  Charlema^e  (q.  v.),  succeeded  him,  of  whom  the 
latter  soon  reigned  alone,  and  prodigiously  extended 
his  dominions.  In  800,  Pope  Leo  HI.  set  upon  his 
head  the  crown  of  the  Western  Koman  Empire. 
He  divided  his  dominions  amongst  his  sons,  of 
whom,  however,  only  one,  Louis  le  Dgbonnaire, 
survived  him,  who,  in  the  list  of  the  kings  of 
France,  appears  as  Louis  I.,  but  who  was  properly 
Emperor  and  Kong  of  the  Franks.  With  Charle- 
magne, however,  the  high  abilities  of  his  family 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  his  successors  shewed 
much  weakness  of  character.  Family  feuds  broke 
out  during  the  life  of  Louis  le  Dgbonnaire,  who  had 
divided  his  dominions  in  part  amongst  his  sons, 
and  he  terminated  an  inglorious  reign  in  840.  By 
a  treaty  concluded  ia  August  843,  Lothatius  I.,  the 
eldest  son  of  Louis,  obtained  the  imperial  crown 
and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  Lorraine,  Pranche 
Comtg,  Provence,  and  the  Lyonnois;  Louis,  his 
brother,  called  Louis  the  German,  obtaiaed  the 
German  part  of  his  father's  dominions ;  and  Charles 
the  Baldi  the  son  of  a  second  marriage,  obtained 
Neustiia,  Aquitania,  and  the  Spanieli  Mark,  and 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy.  The  Emperor  Lotharius  I.  died 
in  855,  and  his  dominions  were  again  divided — his 
eldest  son,  Louis  II.,  being  Emperor  and  King  of 
Italy,  and  his  two  other  sons  kings  of  Lorraine 
and  of  Provence,  but  their  kingdoms  reverted  to 
the  emperor.— Charles  the  Fat,  a  son  of  Louis  the 
German,  having  become  emperor,  was  elected  by 
the  French  nobles  to  be  their  king  in  882 ;  and  being 
previously  in  possession  of  Italy  and  Germany, 
united  under  h&  sway  great  part  of  Charlemagne's 
empire.  But  he  was  a  weak  monarch,  and  was 
deposed  in  887.  The  imperial  dignity  passed  by 
the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Arnulph  with  Fritzlar,  Count  of  Franconia,  to 
another  family.  The  French  dynasty,  of  which 
Charles  the  Bald  may  be  deemed  the  founder, 
continued  in  a  succession  of  weak  monarchs  for 
about  a  century,  till  it  terminated  with  the  reign 
of  Louis  v.,  on  whose  death,  Hugh  Capet,  the  most 
powerful  nobleman  in  France,  seized  the  crown 
ia  987.  The  Carlovingian  kings  had  for  some  time 
previous  possessed  no  real  power.  A  subsequent 
marriage,  however,  connected  their  family  with 
that  of  the  Capets,  and  enabled  the  kings  of  France 
to  trace  their  descent  from  Charlemagne. 


The  Carlovingian  dynasty  figures  in  the  earhr 
history  of  France  as  the  ally  of  the  chui'oh.  It 
aided  the  popes  against  the  Lombards;  made  war 
on  the  Aquitanians,  who  pillaged  and  despoiled  the 
churches;  established  the  temporal  power  of  the 
successors  of  St  Peter;  subdued  and  converted  the 
still  pagan  Saxons;  and  fought  the  Mohammedans 
in  Spain.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  find  the 
church  ungrateful :  it  sanctioned,  by  benediction 
and  prayer,  the  conquests  of  this  powerful  family;  in 
various  ways  impressed  its  sacred  stamp  of  appro- 
bation upon  it;  and  for  its  sake  resuscitated  the 
imposing  idea  of  an  empire  of  the  west.  But  this 
alliance,  which  was  advantageous  to  the  policy  of 
kings  like  Pepin  le  Bref  and  his  sou  Charlemagne, 
because  they  had  genius,  vigour,  and  design,  became 
at  a  later  period,  under  their  feeble  successors,  a 
chief  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty,  for  the 
clergy  after  814  grew  stronger  and  more  exacting 
every  day,  and  forced  the  monarchs  to  new  con- 
cessions. 

CA'RLOVITZ,  or  KA'RLOVITZ,  a  town  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  in  the  military  frontier  of  Slavo- 
nia.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
about  8  miles  south-south-east  of  Peterwaidein,  and 
is  noted  for  its  excellent  vrine,  and  for  the  treaty 
concluded  here  in  1699.  The  wine — especially  the 
red  variety — ranks  with  the  best  and  strongest 
obtained  in  Hungary,  and  in  some  years  the  pro- 
duct has  amounted  to  about  If  milhon  of  gallons. 
Pop.  about  5000.  The  important  treaty  or  peace 
of  C.  was  concluded,  in  1699,  between  the  allies 
Austria,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Venice  on  one  side, 
and  the  Porte  on  the  other,  and  included  the 
following  articles :  That  Austria  should  repossess 
the  temtories  captured  by  the  Turks  during  two 
centuries  (which  included  Hungary  and  Slavonia, 
and  she  also  acquired  Transylvania) ;  that  Venice 
should  hold  the  Morea  as  far  as  the  isthmus ; 
that  Poland  should  take  back  PodoUa  and  the 
lands  in  the  Ukraine  conquered  by  Mohammed  IV., 
but  should  cede  certain  places  in  Moldavia ;  and 
that  Russia  should  have  the  territory  of  Azof. 

CA'RLOW,  the  capital  town  of  Carlow  county, 
Ireland,  situated  at  flie  confluence  of  the  Burren 
and  the  Barrow,  56  miles  south-west  of  Dublin  by 
rail.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  two  principal 
streets,  from  which  branch  many  smaller  ones,  and 
a  suburb,  Graigue,  in  Queen's  County,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  with  which  it  is  coimected  by 
a  bridge.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and 
divinity  college.  C.  has  extensive  flour-mills,  and 
is  the  emporium  for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
district,  which  is  largely  exported  from  this  place. 
Pop.  9121.  It  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 
There  are  here  the  remains  of  a  castle,  picturesquely 
situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  Barrow,  foxmded  ia 
1180  by  Sir  Hugh  de  Lacy.  In  1361  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  established  the  Exchequer  of  the  kingdom  , 
in  this  place.  It  constituted  one  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  Pale,  beyond  which  the  king's  writ  was  not 
recognised  by  the  'Irishry.'  Its  first  charter  was 
OTanted  in  the  13th  c.  by  William  MarshaE,  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  The  town  grew  up  around  this  castle, 
which  was  several  times  besieged  by,  and  alternately 
in  the  possession  of,  the  English  and  Irish.  The 
castle  (one  of  great  extent)  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  insurgents  in  1650,  when  it  was  closely  invested 
by  General  Ireton  and  the  republican  army.     The 

frrison  surrendered  on  conditions  to  Sir  Hardress 
aUer,  whom  Ireton  had  left  to  conduct  the  siege. 
It  was  then  dismantled ;  and  about  one-half  of  this 
once  stately  castle  now  remains  a  picturesque  ruin. 
In  the  Irish  insurrection  of  1798,  the  insurgents 
attacked   the   town,   but   were   repulsed   by  the 
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garrison  and  yeomanry,  and  600  of  them  killed. 
The  Barrow  is  here  navigable  for  small-craft  to  its 
junction  with  the  Grand  Canal  at  Athy. 

CABLOW,  a  small  inland  county  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster  province,  with  an  area  of  about  346  square 
miles,  of  which  |ths  are  arable.  C,  except  in  the 
southern  extremity,  where  it  is  hilly,  is  a  triangular 
fertile  level,  or  gently  undulating  plain,  between 
the  Wicklow  and  Wexford  range  of  hilla  on  the 
east,  and  the  highlands  beyond  the  Barrow  on  the 
west.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Barrow  and  Slaney. 
C.  consists  chiefly  of  granite,  covered  in  the  middle 
plain,  or  richer  tracts,  by  limestone  gravel,  on  which 
are  fine  loams  and  pasture.  In  the  uplands,  the 
soil  is  gravelly.  Lower,  carboniferous  limestone 
crops  out  in  the  valley  of  the  Barrow.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  coimty  bemns  the  great  coal 
district  of  Leinster.  In  1858,  fths  of  the  county  was- 
in  crop,  the  chief  crops  being  oats,  potatoes,  barley, 
and  wheat.  There  are  many  dairies  on  the  plains. 
The  chief  exports  are  corn,  flour,  meal,  butter,  &c. 
Along  the  Barrow,  which  falls  above  a  foot  per 
mile,  are  a  great  many  extensive  corn-mills.  Pop. 
1841,  86,228  ;  1851,  68,059.  It  returns  two  members 
to  parKameut.  In  1851,  there  were  in  the  county 
59  national  schools,  with  6948  scholars.  The  chief 
towns  are  Carlow,  TuUow,  and  Bagenalstown.  At 
Old  LeigUin  a  synod  was  held  in  630,  to  settle 
the  time  of  Easter.  Several  engagements  occurred 
in  the  county  during  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798. 
The  chief  antiquities  of  C.  are  cromlechs,  castles, 
and  the  cathedral  church  of  Old  Leighlin.  A 
cromlech  near  Carlow  town  has  a  covering  stone 
23  feet  long,  and  of  nearly  90  tons. 

CA'RLSBAD,  or  KAISER-KARLSBAD,  a  town 
in  Bohemia,  much  celebrated  for  its  hot  mineral 
springs,  and  frequented  in  summer  by  visitors  of 
the  most  aristocratic  character  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  The  permanent  population  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  about  4000,  who  mostly  live  by  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  visitors,  or  by  making  articles 
of  various  kinds,  chiefly  of  Bohemian  glass,  to  be 
sold  to  them.  The  visitors  in  a  season,  which 
usually  lasts  from  15th  June  to  15th  August, 
amount  to  5000  or  6000.  The  wells  have  been  fre- 
quented from  a  very  early  period,  but  have  been  of 
great  celebrity  since  the  14th  century.  The  scenery 
is  extremely  beautiful.  The  town  is  well  built, 
the  accommodation  for  guests  good,  and  the  place 
free  from  some  of  the  abuses  too  common  at  other 
German  spas.  No  gaming-houses  exist  here.  The 
temperature  of  the  hot  springs  varies  fronx  117°  to 
165°  Fahrenheit.  The  principal  spring,  the  Sprun- 
del,  has  a  very  large  volume,  and  is  forced  up  to  a 
height  of  3  feet  from  the  ground.  Altogether,  the 
daily  flow  of  the  springs  of  C.  is  estimated  at  2,000,000 
gallons.  The  principal  ingredient  in  the  water  is 
sulphate  of  soda.  The  whole  town  of  C.  appears  to 
stand  on  a  vast  caldron  of  boiling  water,  which  is  kept 
from  bursting  only  by  the  safety-valves  the  springs 
provide.  On  one  occasion,  after  an  explosion,  poles 
of  30  fathoms  in  length,  thrust  into  the  aperture, 
did  not  reach  the  bottom.  A  congress  of  German 
powers  was  held  here  in  August  1819,  in  which 
various  resolutions,  denunciatory  of  a  free  press  and 
hberal  opinions,  were  arrived  at,  and  measures  of 
repression  determined  on. 

CA'RLSBUKG,  or  KARLSBURG,  a  town  of 
Transylvania,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Maros,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  some  200  yards  in 
length,  48  miles  south  of  Klausenburg.  It  is  built 
partly  on  a  hill,  and  partly  in  a  valley,  is  fortified, 
and  has  a  citadel  surrounded  by  walls  with  bastions. 
Gold  and  silver,  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Tran- 
sylvania, are  purified  and  coined  here.    The  only 
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manufacture  of  importance  is  saltpetre.  Maros 
Porto,  the  chief  shipping-place  for  Transylvanian 
rock-salt,  is  within  half  a  nule  of  the  town.  C. 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Apulum,  remains 
of  which  are  stiU  found.     Pop.  12,300. 

CARLSCRCNA,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name  in  Sweden,  is  situated  on  the  rocky 
island  of  Trotso,  and  its  adjoining  islets  in  the 
Baltic,  which  are  connected  by  bridges,  in  lat.  56° 
9'  N.,  long.  15°  35'  E.  The  town  was  built  in  1680 
by  Charles  XL,  who  gave  it  his  own  name,  and  con- 
ferred upon  it  several  important  privileges,  besides 
making  it  the  great  naval  station  and  arsenal  of 
Sweden,  instead  of  Stockholm.  It  has  a  magnificent 
harbour,  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float 
the  largest  vessels.  The  only  practicable  entrance 
for  large  ships  is  defended  by  two  strong  forts. 
The  dry  docks,  blasted  out  of  the  granite  rock  at 
vast  expense,  are  an  attraction  to  strangers.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  connection  with 
the  arsenal.     Pop.  (1859)  14,513. 

The  province  of  C.  or  Bleking  is  situated  in  the 
south  of  Sweden,  in  lat.  66°— 56°  30'  K,  long. 
14'"  30'— 16°  E.  It  has  the  Baltic  on  its  south  and 
east  margins.  It  has  an  area  of  about  1130  square 
miles,  with  a  population  (1855)  of  111,255.  It 
is  hilly  without  being  mountainous,  and  generally 
fertile,  yielding  rye  and  potatoes  abundantly,  and 
also  wheat,  oats,  and  peaa.  The  fisheries  employ  a 
considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

CARLSRTJ'HE,  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Baden,  is  situated  a  few  miles  eastward  from 
the  Rhine.  It  was  founded  by  the  Markgraf 
Charles-William  of  Baden-Durlach,  in  1715,  and 
built  on  a  curious  and  regular  plan_  in  connec- 
tion with  the  palace,  which  constitutes  the  centre 
point  from  which  the  streets,  so  far  as  constructed, 
diverge  in  the  shape  of  an  extended  fan.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  well  paved.  There  are  a 
number  of  fine  buildings;  flourishing  educational 
institutions ;  the  Court  Library  contains  80,000  vols. ; 
a  pubHc  library,  90,000 ;  and  there  are  valuable 
collections  of  antiquities,  objects  of  natural  history, 
&c.  An  aqueduct  from  the  Durlach  supplies  the 
town  with  water.  In  the  market-place,  which  is 
the  finest  of  the  pubho  squares,  a  stone  pyramid 
encloses  the  remains  of  the  founder  of  the  city.  The 
manufactures  include  jewellery,  carpets,  chemical 
products,  cloth,  carriages,  tobacco,  &c.  C.  is  now 
one  of  the  principal  stations  on  the  railway  through 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.     Pop.  (1858)  25,762. 

CA'RLSTAD,  a  town  of  Sweden,  on  the  island  of 
Tingvalla,  in  Lake  Wenem,  about  160  miles  west 
of  Stockholm.  It  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  two  bridges,  one  of  which  is  a  large  and  very 
handsome  structure.  The  town  is  wdl  bmlt,  has 
a  cathedral,  cabinet  of  natural  history,  &c.,  and 
commands  extensive  views  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery.  Its  trade  is  large,  consisting  in  exports 
of  iron,  copper,  timber,  and  com.  Pop.  between 
4000  and  5000. 

CARLSTADT,  a  town  of  Croatia,  in  Austria, 
situated  in  a  rich  plain  between  the  rivers  Kulpa 
and  Korona,  33  miles  south-west  of  Agram.  It  is 
fortified — the  original  fortress  having  been  erected 
in  the  16th  c.  to  resist  the  Turks — ^has  an  old 
castle,  and  armoury  of  30,000  stand  of  arms.  It  has 
a  large  garrison,  the  Austrian  executive  looking 
upon  it  as  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  on 
account  of  its  position  on  a  navigable  river,  and  on 
the  great  road  into  the  centre  of  Croatia  from  the 
coast.  It  has  few  manufactures,  but  an  active 
transit  trade.    Pop.  6600. 

CARLTJ'KB,  a  municipal  borough  in  the  middle 
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of  Lanarkshire,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde, 
6  miles  north-west  of  Lanark.  Pop.  2845.  There 
are  cotton  manofaotiirea  and  much  weaving,  besides 
coal,  iron,  and  Umeatone  mines.  The  orchards 
around  cover  130  acres.  Not  far  off  is  Lee,  the 
seat  of  the  Lockharts,  where  is  preserved  the  famous 
Lee  Penny,  noticed  by  Sir  W.  Scott  in  the  Talisman. 
Boman  coins  have  been  found  here.  General  Roy, 
the  antiquary,  author  of  the  Military  Antiquities 
of  the  Romans  in  North  Britain,  was  a  native  of 
Carluke. 

CARLYLE,  Thomas,  was  born  4th  December 
1795,  in  the  town  of  Ecclefechan,  parish  of  Hoddom, 
Dunifriesshii-e,  Scotland.  Educated  &st  at  the 
parish  school,  and  afterwards  at  Annan,  he  passed 
to  Edinburgh  University,  with  a  view  to  entering 
the  Scottish  Church,  in  his  15th  or  16th  year. 
Here  he  studied  irregularly,  but  with  amazing 
avidity.  The  stories  which  are  related  of  his 
immense  reading  are  almost  fabulous.  About 
the  middle  of  ms  theological  curriculum,  C.  felt 
wholly  disinclined  to  become  a  clergyman,  and, 
after  a  short  period  spent  in  teaching  at  Dysart, 
in  Eifeshire,  he  embraced  hterature  as  a  pro- 
fession. His  first  efforts  were  contributions  to 
Brewster's  Encydopcedia.  In  1824,  he  published  a 
translation  of  Legendre's  Geometry,  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed an  Essay  on  Proportion,  mathematics  having, 
during  his  college  years,  been  a  favourite  study 
with  him.  In  1823 — 1824  had  appeared  in  the 
London  Magazine  his  Life  of  SdiUler,  and,  during 
the  same  year,  his  translation  of  Goethe's  WilliMm 
Meister.  In  1825,  the  Life  of  Sdiiller  was  recast, 
and  published  in  a  separate  form.  It  was  very 
highly  praised ;  indeed,  one  can  discern  in  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  book  certain  indications  of  the  genius 
of  Carlyle.  The  translation  of  Wilhelm  Meister 
met  with  a  somewhat  different  fate.  De  Quinoey, 
in  one  of  his  acrid  and  capricious  moods,  fell  foul 
both  of  Goethe  and  his  translator;  while  Lord 
Jeffrey,  in  the  EdiniurgJi  Seiriew,  admitting  C.  to  be 
'  a  person  of  talents,'  slashed  in  cavalier  fashion  at 
the  book.  In  1827,  C.  married  Miss  Welch,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  John  Knox,  and,  during  the  same 
year,  appeared  his  Specimens  of  German  Somance 
(4  vols.,  Tait,  Edinburgh).  From  1827  to  1834,  he 
resided  chiefly  at  Craigenputtoch,  a  small  property 
in  Dumfriesshire,  belonging  to  his  wife — the  'lone- 
liest nook  in  Britain,'  as  he  says  himself  in  a  letter 
to  Goethe,  '  fifteen  miles  north-west  of  Dumfries, 
among  the  granite  hiUs  and  the  black  morasses 
which  stretch  westward  through  Galloway  almost 
to  the  Irish  Sea.'  Here  C.  revolved  in  his  mind  the 
great  questions  in  philosophy,  hterature,  social  life, 
and  politics,  to  the  elucidation  of  which — after  his 
own  singular  fashion — ^he  has  earnestly  dedicated  his 
whole  life.  Here,  also,  he  commenced  to  write  the 
splendid  series  of  critical  and  biographical  essays 
which  first  familiarised  Englishmen  with  the  riches 
of  modem  German  thought.  For  this  work,  he 
was  incomparably  better  fitted  than  any  man  then 
living  ia  Great  Britain.  Possessing  a  knowledge 
of  the  German  tongue  such  as  no  foreigner  ever 
surpassed,  he  was  also  inspired  by  the  conviction, 
that  the  literature  of  Germany  in  depth,  truth- 
fulness, sincerity,  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  was 
greatly  superior  to  what  was  admired  and  relished 
at  home.  Gifted,  moreover,  in  a  degree  alto- 
gether unexampled,  with  a  talent  for  portraiture,  he 
soon  painted  in  ineffaceable  colours  on  the  British 
memory,  the  images  of  Schiller,  Eichte,  Jean  Paul 
Richter,  and  other  foreign  magnates,  until  then 
almost  unheard  of.  Gradually,  educated  circles 
awoke  to  the  fact,  that  a  literary  Columbus  had 
appeared  among  them,  who  had  discovered  a  '  New 
World'  of  letters,  the  freshness  and  grandeur  of 


which  were  sure  to  attract,  sooner  or  later,  multi- 
tudes of  adventurous  spirits.  One  of  his  most 
beautiful,  eloquent,  and  solid  essays  written  at 
Craigenputtoch,  was  that  on  Burns  (Edinburgh 
Bemew,  1828).  It  has  given  the  tone  to  all  subse- 
quent criticism  on  the  Scottish  poet.  The  article 
on  German  Literature,  in  the  same  periodical,  is  a 
masterly  review  of  a  subject,  the  importance  of 
which  C.  at  length  succeeded  in  compelling  his 
countrymen  to  acknowledge.  But  his  dief-d'om.vre, 
written  on  his  moorland  farm,  was  Sartor  Sesartua 
('  The  Tailor  done  over,'  the  title  of  an  old  Scottish 
song).  This  work,  like  all  his  after-productions, 
an  indescribable  mixture  of  the  subUme  and  the 
grotesque,  was  offered  to  various  London  firms,  and 
rejected  on  the  advice  of  their  sapient  '  tasters,'  and 
at  length  published  in  successive  portions  in  Eraser's 
MagazineX\SSZ — 1834).  It  professes  to  be  a  history 
or  bioera^^y  of  a  certain  Herr  Teufelsdrockh 
('  Devil  s  Dirt'),  professor  in  the  university  of 
Weissnichtwo  ('Kennaquhair'),  and  contains  the 
manifold  opinions,  speculations,  inward  agonies, 
and  trials  of  that  strange  personage — or  rather  of 
C.  himself.  The  whole  book  quivers  with  tragic 
pathos,  solemn  aspiration,  or  riotous  humour.  C. 
now  removed  to  Loudon,  where  he  still  resides.  In 
1837  appeared  the  first  work  which  bore  the  author's 
name.  The  Frendi  Revolution,  a  History.  Nothing 
can  be  more  gorgeous  than  tiie  style  of  this  '  prose 
epic'  A  fiery  enthusiasm  pervades  it,  now  softened 
with  tenderness,  and  agaiu  darkened  with  grim 
mockery,  making  it  throughout  the  most  wonder- 
ful image  of  that  wild  epoch.  C.  looks  on  the 
explosion  of  national  wrath  as  a  work  of  the  divine 
Nemesis,  who  'in  the  fulness  of  times'  destroys, 
with  sacred  fury,  the  accumulated  falsehoods  of 
centuries.  To  him,  therefore,  the  Revolution  is  a 
'  truth  clad  in  hell-fire.'  During  the  same  year,  he 
delivered  in  London  a  series  of  lectures  on  German 
Literature;  in  1838,  another  series  on  The  History  of 
Literature,  or  the  Successive  Periods  of  European 
Culture;  in  1839,  another  on  The  Revolutions  of 
Modem  Europe;  and  a  fourth  in  1840,  on  Heroes, 
Hero-worship,  and  the  Heroic  in  History;  of  these 
only  the  last  has  been  published.  Meanwhile,  the 
first  edition  of  his  Miscellanies  (contributions  to  the 
reviews)  had  appeared  in  1838,  and  his  Gliartism  iu 
1839.  In  1843  followed  Past  and  Present,  which, 
like  its  predecessor,  shewed  the^  deep  anxious 
sorrowful  interest  C.  was  taking  in  the  actual 
condition  of  his  countrymen.  In  1845,  he  published 
what  is  by  many  considered  his  maSter-piece — Oliver 
Oromwdl's  Letters  and  Speeches,  loith  Elticidations 
and  a  Connecting  Narrative.  The  research  dis- 
played in  this  book  is  something  marvellous,  but 
the  author  has  been  nobly  rewarded  for  his  toil, 
inasmuch  as  his  vindication  of  the  Protector's 
character  is  most  triumphant.  To  C.  has  thus 
fallen  the  unspeakable  honour  of  replacing  in  the 
Pantheon  of  English  history  the  statue  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  ruler.  In  1850,  the  Latter-day 
Pamphlets,  the  fiercest,  most  sardonic,  most  furious 
of  all  his  writings,  came  out.  The  violence  of  the 
language  in  these  pamphlets  offended  many.  Next 
year  (1851)  appeared  the  Life  of  John  Sterling— a 
biography  of  intense  fascination  for  the  younger 
inteUects  of  the  age.  The  latest  production  of  C 
]s  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  Tlie  History  of 
f^^richll.  of  Prussia— called  Frederick  the  Great 
(1858).  The  remainmg  volumes  are  announced  for 
publication. 

What  position  C.  will  ultimately  occupy  iu  the 
hterature  of  his  country,  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
That  his  gemus  wiU  never  want  ample  recognition 
13  most  certam;  but  his  vyritings  derive  so  much  of 
their  interest  and  power  from  what  is  peculiar  to 
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or  at  least  characteristic  of,  the  present  time,  that 
future  ages  may  possibly  ■wonder  at  their  fiery 
Bplendours,  and  fail  to  sympathise  with  their 
prophetic  enthusiasms. 

CAEMAGKO'LA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  situated 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  about  16  mUes  south 
of  Turin.  It  has  a  massive  old  tower,  the  remains 
of  a  very  strong  castle,  which  formerly  served  as  a 
defence  for  the  town.  The  condottiere,  Francesco 
Bussone,  afterwards  Conte  di  Carmagnola,  was 
a  native  of  this  place.  It  has  manufactures  of 
jewellery,  and  a  trade  in  silk,  flax,  hnen,  cattle,  and 
agricultural  produce.    Pop.  13,000. 

CA'KMAGN'OLE,  the  name  of  a  popular  song 
and  dance,  which  was  notorious  as  the  accompani- 
ment of  many  excesses  in  the  French  Revolution. 
It  first  became  popular  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  it  was  named  after  Carmagnole,  in  Piedmont, 
the  home  of  many  Savoyaard  boys  who  played  the 
tune.    The  song  began  with : 

Madame  V6to  avait  promis, 

and  every  verse  ended  with  the  refrain : 

Dansons  la  Carmagnole — vive  le  son — du  canon ! 

Fashion  soon  adopted  the  word,  which  was  next 
applied  to  a  sort  of  jacket,  worn  as  a  symbol  of 

Eatriotism.  Afterwards,  it  was  applied  to  the 
ombastic  and  fanatical  reports  of  the  successes 
and  glory  of  the  French  arms.  With  the  Eeign  of 
Terror,  the  song  and  the  jacket,  associated  with  so 
many  dismal  recollections,  together  disappeared. 

CA'KMEL  is  a  mountain-ridge,  6  or  8  miles 
long,  stretching  nearly  north  and  south  from  the 
plam  of  Esdraelon  into  the  sea,  the  only  great 
promontory  on  the  low  coast  of  Palestine.  It  is 
composed  of  a  whitish  stone,  in  which  flints, 
sometimes  curiously  shaped,  are  imbedded.  The 
height  has  been  variously  stated,  but  is  probably 
about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain. 
On  the  east  is  the  river  KishOn,  and  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon;  on  the  west,  a  small  plain  descending 
to  the  sea.  Oaks,  pines,  olives,  laurels,  and  other 
trees  grow  abundantly  on  the  mountain;  and 
various  wild-fruits  evince  its  ancient  fertility  and 
cultivation.  The  name  C.  means,  Tlie  garden  of  God, 
or  '  a  very  fruitful  region.'  Mount  0.  is  renowned 
in  Jewish  history,  and  is  often  alluded  to  in 
the  imagery  of  the  prophet?.  On  the  summit  of 
Mount  6.,  there  is  a  monastery  called  Ellas,  after 
the  prophet  Elijah,  the  moiis  of  which  take 
the  name  of  'Carmelites.'  It  is  bmlt  on  the  sup- 
posed site  of  the  grotto  where  Elijah  Hved,  and 
the  spot  where  he  slew  the  priests  of  Baal.  For 
an  invalid  in  search  of  retirement,  with  every 
beauty  that  climate  and  natural  scenery  can  offer, 
there  can  be  no  place  superior  to  the  convent  on 
Carmel. 

CAEMEL,  Knights  oi'  the  Order  of  Octr 
Ladt  of  Mouht,  were  instituted  by  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  and  incorporated  with  the  Order  of 
the  Knights  of  St  Lazarus  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Order  of  Mount  C.  consisted  of  100  gentlemen, 
all  French,  who  were  to  attend  thfe  lung  in  his 
wars,  and  had  considerable  revenues  assigned 
to  them.  The  order  was  confirmed  by  buU  by 
Pope  Paul  V.  in  1607.  The  great  master  was 
created  by  the  Mng  putting  about  hia  neck  a 
tawny  ribbon,  suspending  a  cross  of  gold,  with 
the  cloak  of  the  Order,  and  granting  him  power 
to  raise  100  knights.  None  were  admitted  but 
those  who  had  four  descents  of  nobility  both  by 
father  and  mother. 
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CA'RMBLITES,  or  ORDER  OF  OUR  LADY 
OF  MOUNT  CARMEL,  a  monastic  order  probably 
founded  as  an  association  of  hermits  on  Mount 
Carmel  by  Berthold,  Coimt  of  Limoges,  about  1156. 
A  legend,  however,  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the 
order  to  the  prophet  Elijah ;  and  another  makes  the 
Virgin  Mary  to  have  been  a  Carmelite  nun.  Driven 
out  by  the  Saracens  in  the  13th  c,  the  C.  wandered 
over  Europe;  and  Simon  Stoch,  their  general, 
changed  them  into  a  mendicant  order  in  1247. 
From  that  time,  they  shared  in  the  usual  vices  of 
the  mendicant  orders.  They  subsequently  divided 
into  several  branches,  more  or  less  rigid  in  their 
rules,  one  distinguished  by  walking  barefooted. 
They  exist  at  the  present  day  in  many  Roman 
Catholic  countries. — The  order  of  Oarmeliteeses,  or 
Carmelite  Nuns,  was  instituted  in  1452,  and  is 
very  numerous  in  Italy. 

CAEMrWATIVES  (from  Lat.  carmen,  a  charm), 
medicines  to  relieve  flatulence  and  pain  in  the 
bowels,  such  as  cardamoms,  peppermint,  ginger, 
and  other  stimulating  aromatios. 

CA'EMINE,  or  CATtMrN  (Arabic,  Icermes),  is  a 
beautiful  red  pigment  obtained  from  cochineal,  and 
which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer 
red  inks,  in  the  dyeing  of  sUk,  in  colouring  artificial 
flowers,  and  in  miniature  and  water-colour  painting. 
It  was  first  prepared  by  a  Franciscan  monk  at  Pisa, 
who  discovered  it  accidentally,  while  compounding 
some  medicine  containing  cochineal;  and  in  1656,  it 
began  to  be  manufactured.  It  is  the  finest  red 
colour  known,  and  was  more  largely  used  formerly 
than  now  for  imparting  a  healthy  aspect  to  the 
cheek  of  beauty.  One  process  for  its  preparation  is 
to  digest  1  lb.  of  cochineal  in  3  gallons  of  water,  for 
15  minutesj  then  add  1  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar; 
heat  gently  for  10  minutes;  add  half  an  ounce  of 
alimi ;  boil  for  2  or  3  minutes ;  and  after  allowing 
any  impurities  to  settle,  the  clear  liquid  is  placed  in 
clean  glass  pans,  when  the  C.  is  slowly  deposited. 
After  a  time,  the  liquid  is  drained  ofi',  and  the  C. 
dried  in  the  shade.  In  the  preparation  of  C,  much 
depends  on  a  clear  atmosphere  and  a  bright  sunny 
day,  as  the  pretty  colour  of  the  C.  is  never  nearly  so 
good  when  it  has  been  prepared  in  dull  weather, 
and  this  accounts  in  great  part  for  the  superiority 
of  French  C.  over  that  prepared  in  England.  The 
great  expense  of  pure  0.  has  led  to  the  fabrication 
and  vending  of  substitutes.  The  rouge  of  the 
theatres  is  made  from  red  sandal-wood,  Brazil 
wood,  benzoin,  and  alum,  which  are  boiled  in 
brandy  or  vinegar  tiU  a  paint  of  an  intense  red 
colour  remains.  A  more  harmless  material  is 
obtained  by  evaporatiug  the  mixture  till  the  liquid 
is  driven  oS,  and  making  up  the  red  residue  with 
bahn  of  Mecca,  spermaceti,  or  butter  of  cacao. 
The  depth  of  the  red  tint  may  be  lessened  by 
the  addition  of  chalk.  The  little  colour-saucers 
called  rouge  dishes,  obtained  from  Portugal,  con- 
tain pure  C. ;  but  imitations  are  made  in  London. 
Spanish  wool  and  Oriental  wool,  which  are  im- 
pregnated with  red  paint,  intended  for  use  on  the 
cheek  for  improving  the  complexion,  are  seldom 
genuine. 

CA'EMO:^,  or  KARMOE,  an  island  of  Norway, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bukke  Fiord,  in  the  North 
Sea,  and  20  miles  north-west  of  Stavanger,  in  lat. 
59°  20'  N.,  long.  5°  15'  B.  A  strait  2  miles  in  width 
separates  it  from  the  mainland.  "With  a  length  of 
21  miles,  and  average  breadth  of  5,  it  has  a  popula- 
tion of  6400,  who  are  principally  engaged  in  tho 
fisheries,  and  in  cattle-rearing. 

CAEMO'NA,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  20 
miles  north-east  of  Seville.    It  is  situated  on  an 
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elevated  ridge,  overlooking  a  rich  and  olive-clad 
plain,  and  its  old  massive  Moorish  ■walls  and  castle 
give  it  a  very  picturesque  appeaiaaioe.  It  has  a  fine 
old  Gothic  chvirch,  and  the  gate  of  Cordova  is  a 
most  interesting  piece  of  architecture.  It  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  hats,  leather ;  also 
flour  and  oil  nulls,  and  an  iinportan  b  annual  cattle- 
fair.    Pop.  15,121. 

CAEN  AC,  a  village  in  the  department  of  Mprhi- 
han,  Fi-ance,  17  imles  south-east  of  Lorient.  It  is 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  great  Celtic  monu- 
ment situated  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  viUage,  on  a  wide  desolate  plain  near  the  sea- 
shore. The  monument  consists  of  10,000 — 12,000 
rude  broken  obeKsks  of  granite,  resting  with  their 
smaller  ends  iu  the  ground,  rising,  many  of  them, 
to  a  height  of  18  feet,  though  a  large  proportion 
does  not  exceed  3  feet,  and  arranged  in  11  parallel 
rows,  forming  10  avenues,  extending  from  east  to 
west,  and  having  at  one  end  a  ciurved  row  oi  18 
stones,  the  extremities  of  which  touch  the  outer 
horizontal  rows.  The  origin  and  object  of  the 
monument  remain  a  mystery.  Similar  but  smaller 
structures  are  found  to  the  west  of  C,  at  Erdevaii 
and  St  Baibe. 

CARNAHUBA  PALM,  or  OAEANAIBA 
PALM  {Oopemieia  cerifera),  a  very  beautiful  species 
of  palm,  which  abounds  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Brazil,  in  some  places  forming  vast  forests.  It 
attains  a  height  of  oiily  20  to  40  feet ;  but  its 
timber  is  valuable,  is  used  in  Brazil  for  a  great 
variety  of  piu^poses,  and  is  imported  into  Britain  for 
veneering.  The  fniit  is  black,  and  about  the  size  of 
am  ohve ;  it  is  sweet,  and  is  eaten  both  raw  and 
prepared  in  various  ways.  Scales  of  wax  cover  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  drop  off  when  the 
fallen  and  withered  leaves  are  shaken.  Being 
coUeoted  iu  this  Way,  the  wax  is  melted  into  masses ; 
and  bees'  wax  is  often  adulterated  with  it.  It  has 
been  impSftsd  into  Britain,  and  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  candles,  but  no  method  has  yet  been 
devised  to  free  it  of  its  yellowish  colour. 

OARNA'RIA  (Lat.  cciro,  camis,  flesh),  the  Latin- 
ised form  of  the  French  Oamassiers,  the  name  given 
by  Cuyier  to  a  great  order  of  Marmtudia,  -v^ch, 
according  to  his  system,  includes  all  the  hot 
marsupial  Ferce  of  Linnaus,  and  along  with  them 
the  bats,  from  the  Linnsan  order  Primates.  The  C. 
have  the  toes  terminated  by  claws ;  none  of  them 
have  an  opposable  thumb  on  any  of  the  extremities ; 
they  have  incisors  or  cutting  teeth,  canine  teeth  or 
tusks,  and  molar  teeth  or  grinders,  but  their  dentition 
varies  according  to  theii:  kind  of  food,  some  preying 
on  insects,  others  on  the  higher  animals,  whilst 
many  of  them  are  by  no  means  exclusively  addicted 
to  animal  food,  but  su))sist  in  great  part,  and  a 
few  bats  entirely,  on  vegetable  substances.  Cuvier 
at  first  included  the  marsupial  quadrupeds  in  this 
order ;  but  afterwards,  recognising  more  fuUy  the 
great  importance  of  the  characteristic  from  which 
Stey  derive  their  name,  constituted  them  into  a 
distiiiot  order,  the  remaining  C.  being  divided  into 
Cheiroptera  (Bats,  q^  v.),  Insedivora  (q^  v.),  and 
Camivora  (q.  v.). 

CARNA'TIO,  a  country  of  somewhat  indefinite 
dimensions  on  the .  east  or  Coromandel  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Hindustan.  While  some  carry  it  as 
far  inland  as  the  Western  Ghauts,  others  lunit  its 
breadth  to  about  75  miles.  The  length  is  gener- 
ally taken  from  Cape  Comorin  to  about  16°  north. 
The  C.  is  no  longer  a  recognised  division  of  the 
country,  and  exists  only  in  history  as  the  grand 
theatre  of  the  struggle  of  last  century  between 
France  and  England  for  supremacy  in  India. 

CARNA'TION  (from  Lat.  caro,  flesh).  Hesh-tinta 


iu  painting  are  called  camationa.  The  art  of 
producing  the  true  colour  of  flesh,  from  the  rarity 
with  which  it  is  acquired  by  artists,  would  seem 
to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  colouring. 
Whether  from  their  painting  less  from  the  nude 
than  the  old  masters,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
it  is  certain  that  the  modems,  and  particularly 
the  English,  have  been  very  unsuccessful  iu  this 
respect.  It  is  said  that  the  pigments  must  be  laid 
on  thick  and  pasty.  The  ochres  are  preferable  to 
vermilion  for  the  local  colours;  and  ultramarine 
ashes,  or  Veronese  green,  mixed  with  asphaltum, 
may  be  used  for  the  shadows. 

OARNATIOlf,  one  of  the  finest  of  florists' 
flowers,  a  double-flowering  variety  of  the  Clove 
Pink  [bianflius  ca/ryoplajllus,  see  Pink),  and  existing 
only  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  It  has  long  been  a 
imiversal  favourite,  both  on  account  of  its  beauty 
and  fragrance,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  the  ancients.  The  stem  is  about 
three  feet  high,  and  genel'aUy  receives  support. 
There  are  varieties,  cafled  Tree  Carnations,  with 
much  taller  stems,  but  they  are  not  amongst  the 
varieties  esteemed  by  florists.  The  flowers  are  often 
three  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  Scarlet,  purple, 
and  pink  are  the  prevailing  colours ;  but  whatever 
are  the  colours  of  a  C,  it  is  of  no  value,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  florist,  unless  they  are  perfectly  distinct. 
Fulness  and  perfect  regularity  are  also  deemed 
essential.  The  varieties  are  extremely  numerous : 
those  which  have  only  two  colours,  disposed  in 
large  stripes  through  the  petals,  are  called  Make 
Carnations ;  those  which  have  three  shades  of 
colour,  also  in  stripes,  Bisarre  Carnations;  and 
those  which  have  the  flowers  spotted  with  different 
colours,  and  the  petals  serrated  or  fringed,  receive 
the  name  of  Picotees.  Great  attention  is  at  present 
paid  in  Britain  to  the  cultivation  of  the  C.,  and  very 
fine  specimens  are  often  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of 
cottagers,  especially  about  towns  and  villages.  The 
soil  for  carnations  must  be  rich,  rather  open,  and 
the  manure  well  rotted  and  intimately  mixed.  The 
finest  kinds  are  generally  grown  in  pots,  and  receive 
protection  from  cold  winds  and  heavy  rains,  although 
free  access  of  air  is  indispensable.  Carnations  are. 
propagated  iu  summer  either  by  layers  or  by 
pipings,  which  are  short  cuttings  of  shoots  that 
have  not  yet  flowered,  each  having  two  joints.  The 
young'plants  are  transferred  iu  spring  to  the  bed  in 
which  they  are  to  flower. 

CARKB'ADES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bom  at 
Gyrene,  in  Africa,  about  213  b.  o.  He  studied  logic 
at  Athens  under  Diogenes,  but  became  a  partisan  of 
the  Academy,  and  an  enemy  of  the  Stoics,  whose 
stem  and  almost  dogmatic  ethics  did  not  suit  his 
sceptical  predileotions.  Conspicuous  for  his  elo- 
quence and  skill  in  '  tongue-fence,'  he  was  destitute 
of  any  convictions  moral  or  intellectual,  and  had 
even  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  no  criterion  of 
truth  existed  in  man.  In  155  B.C.,  along  with 
Diogenes  and  Critolaus,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Rome,  where  he  delivered  two  orations  on  justice, 
iu  the  first  of  which  he  eulogised  the  virtue,  and  in 
the  second  proved  that  it  did  not  exist.  Honest 
Cato,  who  had  no  relish  for  intellectual  jugglery, 
and  thought  it  a  knavish  excellence  at  the  best, 
moted;the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home 
to  his  school,  lest  the  Roman  youth  should  bo 
demoralised.  C.  died  at  Athens,  129  b,c.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  industry,  negligent  habits, 
and  impatient  temper. 

CARNEXIAK,  or  CORNELIAN,  in  Mineralogy 
ttie  name  given  to  some  of  the  finer  varieties  of 
Chalcedony  (q.  v.).  The  colour  is  blood  red  or  flesh- 
colour,  reddish  brown,  reddish  white  or  yellow,  more 
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rarely  milk  white.  The  fracture  is  in  the  comiaon 
C.  perfectly  conchoidal,  but  there  is  a  variety  of  a 
somewhat  fibrous  structure  with  a  splintery  fracture. 
C.  is  found  in  ;pieces  of  irregular  form  and  in  lamel- 
lar concretions.  The  finest  specimens  are  brought 
from  the  East,  but  it  is  found  in  Scotland  and  in 
many  parts  of  Exirope  and  America.  It  is  much 
used  by  the  lapidary,  and  in  the  East  it  is  prized 
beyond  every  other  stone,  the  gems  excepted. 
Bright  red  C.  of  unmixed  colour  la  most  highly 
valued,  but  a  mass  of  considerable  size  is  seldom 
found  with  the  colour  equal  throughout. 

CARNIO'LA  (Ger.  Krain),  a  crown-land  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  formerly  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Illyria,  has  an  area  of  3811  square  miles,  with  a 
population  (1857)  of  457,328,  being  a  decrease  of 
nearly  50,000  as  compared  with  the  census  return  of 
1854  A  continuation  of  the  Carinthian  Alps  passes 
through  it  in  the  north,  and  the  Julian  Alps  in  the 
south.  The  scenery  of  the  country  abounds  in 
interesting  and  singular  features,  amongst  which 
one  of  the  most  notable  is  the  rock-bridge  of  Saint 
Kanzian,  130  feet  high,  and  160  feet  broad,  with  a 
perfect  arch  62  feet  nigh,  and  154  feet  long.  The 
Save  is  the  principal  river;  the  Kulpa  is  its  chief 
tributary.  The  singular  lake  of  Zirknitz  (q.  v.)  is  in 
Camiola.  The  climate  of  C.  is  in  general  mild, 
except  in  the  high  mountainous  parts.  The  country 
does  not  produce  corn  or  cattle  enough  to  supply 
the  wants  of  its  inhabitants.  MiUet,  pulse,  and 
wild-fruits  are  principal  articles  of  food  with  many 
of  the  lower  classes.  Maize  is  cultivated  in  some 
places,  and  some  districts  yield  excellent  wines  and 
much  fine  fruit.  Flax  is  largely  cultivated ;  silk 
is  produced  in  some  places,  and  much  honey  and 
bees'  wax.  The  principal  products  of  the  mineral 
kingdom  are  iron,  quicksilver,  and  marble;  the 
quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  are  the  most  important 
in  Europe.  Linen- weaving,  and  the  manufacture  of 
a  coarse  lace,  are  common  among  the  peasantry. 
Laybach  is  the  capital. 

G.  received  its  present  name  after  the  settlement 
here  of  the  Slavonic  Wends.  Charlemagne  conquered 
it,  and  gave  it  to  the  dukes  of  Eriuli.  From  972 
it  had  markgraves  of  its  own,  sometimes  called 
Dukes,  who  possessed,  however,  only  a  part  of  the 
country.  On  the  extinction  of  the  male  Une  of 
the  markgraves,  part  of  the  territory  passed  to  the 
Dukes  of  Austria,  in  the  13th  c,  and  the  remainder 
was  acquired  by  them  in  the  14th,  since  which 
time  it  has  remained  in  the  possession  of  Austria. 

CA'ENIVAL  (from  the  Lat.  caro,  flesh,  and  vale, 
farewell — '  farewell  to  flesh ! '),  a  festival  in  Italy, 
which  originally  began  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany, 
and  continued  to  Ash-Wednesday,  when  the  fast 
of  Lent  made  an  end  of  the  preceding  feasting, 
masquerading,  and  bufl'oonery.  In  later  times,  the  C. 
was  limited  to  the  time  of  from  three  to  eight  days 
before  Ash-Wednesday.  Without  doubt,  the  forms 
and  customs  stiU  preserved  in  the  celebration  of  the 
C.  originated  in  the  heathen  festivals  of  spring-time ; 
and  they  still  remind  us,  partly  of  the  Lupercalia 
and  Bacchanaha  of  Southern  Europe,  and  partly  of 
the  Yule-feast  among  northern  peoples.  Banquets 
of  rich  meats  and  diinking-bouts  were  the  chief 
attractions  of  the  C.  during  the  middle  ages.  Shrove- 
tide (q.  v.),  or  Shrove-Tuesday,  called  also  Fasten- 
Even  or  Pancake-Tuesday,  was  a  rehc  of  the 
Enghsh  C,  and  formerly  a  season  of  extraordinary 
sport  and  feasting.  The  rich  commenced  the  festive 
time  at  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  or  on  '  Three  Kings' 
Day ; '  biit  the  middle  classes  restricted  their  days  of 
revelry  to  the  week  immediately  preceding  Lent; 
while  the  poor  indulged  in  only  a  few  days  of 
mad  mirth.    According  to  a  papal  order,  the  clergy 
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were  allowed  to  commence  their  bacchanaha  two 
days  before  the  laity.  The  several  chief  days  of  0. 
had  distinct  names,  such  as  '  fat '  or '  greasy  Sunday,' 
'blue  Monday'  (or  'fool's  consecration'),  &c.  The 
Tuesday  before  the  beginning  of  Lent  was  especially 
styled  C. — the  Fastnacht  of  the  German  people. 
The  customs  of  making  presents  of  green  nosegays 
or  garlands,  and  planting  fir-trees  before  houses 
during  C,  remind  us  of  the  thyrsus  of  the  ancient 
Bacchanals,  and  equally  of  the  decorations  of 
the  Yule-tide  or  Christmas  season  among  northern 
people.  The  ancient  custom,  also,  of  scourging 
women  accidentally  met  with  during  the  Lupercalia 
(q.  v.),  was  preserved  in  the  mediaeval  observance 
of  the  carnival.  In  most  countries,  especially  where 
Protestantism  prevails,  the  observance  of  the  C.  is 
now  limited  to  dancing  and  masked  balls  on  certain 
days;  but  in  Italy,  as  Goethe  says  in  his  charm- 
ing sketch  of  the  Koman  C,  it  is  still  a  general 
popular  festive  time.  In  former  times,  Venice  was 
distinguished  by  the  pomp  and  splendoiu'  of  its 
C. ;  but  afterwards,  Rome  became  most  prominent. 
The  years  of  angry  politics,  1848  and  1849,  had  a 
discouraging  effect  on  the  attempts  which  had  been 
made  to  restore  the  gaiety  of  C.  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  towns  of  Germany. 

CARKI'VOEA  (Lat.  flesh-devouring),  in  Cu-v-ier's 
system  of  zoology,  a  principal  division  of  the  order 
of  Mammalia  called  Carnassiers  or  Oamaria  (q.  v.), 
and  including  the  most  carnivorotis  or  sanguinary  of 
that  order — the  quadrupeds  which  chiefly  prey  on 
other  vertebrate  and  warm-blooded  animals.  The 
C.  have  six  incisors  or  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw ; 
their  tusks  or  canine 
teeth  are  very  strong, 
and  even  their  molar 
teeth  or  grinders  are 
usually  furnished  with 
cutting  edges.  But 
even  the  C.  are  carni- 
vorous in  very  different 
degrees,  and  some  of 
them  have  teeth  and 
other  organs  adapted 
to  a  partial  use  of 
some  lands  of  vege- 
table food.  Cuvier 
subdivided  the  C.  into  three  tribes — Plantigrada 
(q.  v.),  Digitigrada  (q.  v.),  and  Amphibia  (Seals, 
q.  v.,  &c.).  The  digestive  apparatus  of  carnivorous 
animals  is  more  simple  than  that  of  the  herbiv- 
orous ;  the  stomach  is  single,  and  in  general  of 
comparatively  small  size,  and  the  intestines  are 
comparatively  short  and  unvoluminous.  Their 
muscular  energy  is  very  great,  their  respiration 
and  circulation  very  active,  and  their  demand  for 
food  very  constant.  Some  of  them  are  adapted  for 
seizing  their  prey  by  leaping,  others  by  running, 
a  few  by  swimming  and  diving.  Most  of  them  can 
only  seize  it  with  their  mouths  ;  but  some  have 
also,  for  this  purpose,  sharp  retractile  claws. 

CARNOT,  Lazaee  Nicolas  Maegubiiitb,  bom 
May  13,  1753,  at  Nolay,  in  the  department  of  Gdte 
6!  Or,  Biu'gundy,  gained  distinction  at  an  early 
period  by  his  talents  in  mathematical  science  and 
military  engineering.  In  1791,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and,  in  the  Conven- 
tion, voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  After 
taking  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  north,  and 
gaining  the  victory  of  Wattignies,  he  was  elected 
into  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  in  which  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  chief  direction  of  military 
affairs,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  successes 
of  the  French  army.  Though  he  endeavoured  to 
restrict  the  power  of  Robespierre,  he  was  accused. 
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■with  others,  after  the  Reign  of  Terror;  but  the 
charge  was  dismissed.  In  1797,  having  opposed 
the  extreme  measures  of  Barras,  his  colleague 
in  the  Directory,  C,  as  a  suspected  royalist, 
■was  sentenced  to  deportation.  He  escaped  into 
Germany,  ■where  he  ■wrote  his  defence,  ■which  con- 
duced to  the  overthro^w  of  his  colleagues  in  1799. 
The  18th  Brumaire  brought  him  back  to  Paris, 
■where  he  ■was  made  Minister  of  War,  1800;  and 
by  his  energy,  skill,  and  fertility  of  administrative 
resource,  helped  to  achieve  the  brilliant  results  of 
the  Italian  and  Rhenish  campaigns.  He  retired, 
ho^wever,  from  liis  office  ■when  he  understood  the 
ambitious  plans  of  the  emperor,  but  hastened,  ■when 
he  ■witnessed  the  reverses  of  the  empire,  to  offer 
his  services  to  Napoleon,  ■who  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  Ant^werp  in  1814,  ■vriiich  he  heroically 
defended.  During  the  Hundred  Days,  he  held 
office  as  Minister  of  the  Interior;  and  after  the 
second  restoration,  retired  first  to  Warsaw,  and 
next  to  Magdeburg,  where  he  died,  August  2,  1823. 
Among  C.'s  numerous  writings  on  mathematics  and 
military  tactics,  &o.,  we  may  notice  his  Esmi  sur 
les  Machines  en  OinSral  (1786),  BSflexiona  sur  la 
MltapJiysique  du  Calcul  InjiniUsimal  (1797),  and 
the  OiomStrie  de  Position  (1813). — His  son,  Lazaee 
HippoLYTE  Cabnot,  born  at  St  Omer,  April  6, 
1801,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  democracy, 
was  in  early  Kfe  a  disciple  of  St  Simon,  but, 
like  others,  left  that  school  on  account  of  the  lax 
morals  advocated  by  Enfantin — ^protesting  against 
'the  organisation  of  adultery' — and  devoted  himseU 
to  the  inculcation  of  a  more  orthodox  and  ■virtuous 
socialism  in  various  periodicals.  In  1847,  he 
declared  himself  a  republican  in  his  brochure,  Les 
Radicaux  et  la  Gharte;  and,  after  the  February 
Revolution,  was  appointed  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  but  not  finding  himself  in  sufficient 
rapport  -with  his  colleagues,  he  resigned.  He  also 
maintained,  and  stiU  does,  a  position  of  tacit  oppo- 
sition to  the  empire,  having  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance. 

CA'EOB,  A'LGAROBA,  or  LOCUST-TREE 
{Ceratonia  siliqua),  a  tree  of  the  natural  order 
Leguminosce,  sub-order  Ocesalpiniece,  a  native  of 
the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in 
size  and  manner  of  gro^wth  much  resembling  the 
apple-tree,  but  ■with  abruptly  pinnate  dark  ever- 
green leaves,  which  have  about  two  or  three  pair 
of  large  oval  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  destitute 
of  ooroUa ;  the  fruit  is  a  brown  leathery  pod,  4 — 8 
inches  long,  a  little  curved,  and  containing  a  fleshy 
and  at  last  spongy  and  mealy  pulp,  of  an  agreeable 
sweet  taste,  in  which  lie  a  number  of  shining  brown 
seeds,  somewhat  resembling  small  flattened  beans. 
The  seeds  are  bitter  and  of  no  use,  but  the  sweet 
pulp  renders  the  pods  an  important  article  of  food 
to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  countries  iu  which  the 
tree  grows.  They  are  very  much  used  by  the 
Moors  and  Arabs.  They  are  also  valuable  as  food 
for  horses,  for  which  they  are  much  employed  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  have  of  late  years  begun 
to  be  extensively  imported  into  Britain,  under  the 
name  of  Locust  Beans,  which  name  and  that  of  St 
John's  Bread  they  have  received  in  consequence 
of  an  ancient  opinion  or  tradition,  that  they  are  the 
'  locusts'  which  formed  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist 
in  the  ■wilderness.  It  seems  probable  that  they  are 
the  '  husks '  {keration)  of  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son.^ — The  Arabs  make  of  the  pulp  of  the  0.  a 
preserve  like  tamarinds,  which  is  gently  aperient. — 
The  C.  tree  is  too  tender  for  the  climate  of  Britain. 
Dr  Royle  thinks  its  introduction  into  the  north 
of  India  would  be  an  important  addition  to  the 
resources  of  that  country,  and  a  valuable  safeguard 
against  famine.  The  produce  is  extremely  abundant, 


some  trees  yielding  as  much  as  800  or  900  lbs,  of 
pods.  The  wood  is  hard,  and  much  valued,  and  the 
bark  and  leaves  are  used  for  tanning. — The  LocusT- 
Treb  (q.  V.)  of  America  is  quite  distmct  from  this. 

CAROLI'lirA,  NoETH,  an  Atlantic  state  of  the 
American  Union,  having  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
on  the  S.,  Tennessee  on  the  W.,  and  Virginia  on  flie 
N. ;  in  lat.  33°  53'— 36°  53'  N.,  and  long.  75°  25'— 
84°  30'  W.,  being  about  450  miles  long,  and  about  180 
broad,  with  an  area  of  about  45,000  square  miles. 
The  census  of  1850  gave  553,028  whites,  27,463 
free  negroes,  288,412  Saves,  and  831  aborigines — 
869,734  in  all.  In  1855,  the  population  was  923,800. 
— North  C.  sends  8  members  to  the  lower  house  of 
Congress,  returning  also,  in  common  ■with  every 
other  state,  2  senators  to  the  upper.  Within  its  own 
range.  North  C,  in  addition  to  a  governor  and  two 
legislative  bodies,  has  an  executive  council.  The 
revenue  is  about  500,000  dollars;  while  a  debt  of 
upwards  of  7,000,000  is  invested  chiefly  in  beneficial 
works,  such  as  railways  and  canals,  and  general 
improvements  on  the  more  available  streams.  Of 
railways,  there  are,  in  actual  operation,  763  mUes. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Chowan,  Roanoke, 
Tar,  Neuse,  and  Cape  Fear.  Of  these,  the  first 
four  divide  themselves  equally  between  Albemarle 
and  Pamhco  Sounds — inlets  which,  besides  being 
shallow  and  difficult  in  themselves,  are  almost 
entirely  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  a  nearly  con- 
tinuous series  of  low  islands;  and  the  last  of  the 
five,  though  it  does  fall  into  the  open  ocean,  is 
yet  not  materially  superior  to  the  others,  never 
shewing  more  than  14  feet  of  water  on  the  bar. 
With  this  insular  breast-work  the  mainland  is 
geologically  connected  to  a  depth  of  about  60  miles, 
being  everywhere  aUu^vdal,  and  in  many  places 
swampy.  To  the  west  of  this  belt,  the  country, 
after  undulating  into  hills,  is  traversed  by  the 
ridges  of  the  Alleghanies,  which,  culminating  in 
Mount  Mitchell  to  an  elevation  of  6470  feet,  bear 
aloft  between  them  a  table-land  of  fully  one-third 
of  that  altitude.  Through  the  maritime  tract, 
and  even  beyond  it,  the  nvers  are  generally  prac- 
ticable for  steam-boats.  Among  the  productions,  the 
most  characteristic  is  the  pitch-pine  of  the  lower 
levels ;  so  that,  in  the  matter  of  naval  stores,  this 
state  surpasses  all  the  rest  of  the  Union  taken 
together.  In  mineral  resources,  also.  North  C.  takes 
a  lead,  more  especially  in  gold,  copper,  iron,  and 
coal.  In  1858,  the  value  of  imports  into  North  C. 
only  amounted  to  174,272  dollars,  and  the  total 
value  of  exports  in  the  same  year  was  but  541,216 
dollars.  The  chief  to^wns  are  Raleigh,  the  capital, 
near  the  Neuse;  and  Wibnington  and  FayetteviUe 
on  the  Cape  Fear,  the  former  within  reach  of  tide- 
water, and  the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  navigation. 
North  C.  was  first  permanently  colonised  from 
Virginia  in  1653.  Down, to  1693,  it  continued  to 
form  one  "province  along  ■with  South  Carolina,  the 
two  being  frequently,  even  at  the  present  day, 
classed  as  the  CaroUnas.  In  a  local  declaration  of 
iudependence  of  May  1775,  14  months  before  the 
4th  of  July  1776,  North  C.  first  formally  demanded 
a  separation  from  Great  Britain. 

CAROLINA,  South,  an  Atlantic  state  of  the 
American  Union,  of  a  triangular  form,  ■with  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia  on  its  inland  sides.  It 
extends  between  32*  and  35°  10'  N.  lat.,  and  78° 
35'  and  83°  30'  W.  long.,  ha-™g  an  area  estimated 
at  from  25,000  to  30,000  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1855, 
704^800.  The  census  of  1850  gave  274,563  whites, 
8960  free  negroes,  and  384,984  slaves— 668,607  in 
all ;  the  sum-total  of  1800  having  been  345,591,  or 
considerably  more  than  half.  South  C.  returns 
6   members  to  the  lower  house  of   Congress.    It 
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differs  from  all  the  other  states  in  appointing 
its  presidential  electors  and  its  executive,  not  by 
the  popular  suffrage,  but  by  the  joint  vote  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  local  legislature,  being  thus 
as  pre-eminent  in  the  aristocracy  of  its  constitu- 
tion as  ia  the  numerical  preponderance  of  its 
coloured  poijulation.  Education,  as  well  as  poHtics, 
exhibits  the  same  tendency.  While  the  higher 
classes  are  confessedly  distinguished  for  ability  and 
eloquence,  the  free  schools  for  the  great  body  of 
the  people  muster  only  9122  pupils.  Physically 
a  continuation  of  its  northern  neighboiir,  South 
C,  behind  a  breast-work  of  islets,  presents  a  low 
belt,  generally  swampy,  of  about  100  imles  in 
depth,  rising  backward  through  an  undulating 
region  to  a  height  of  4000  feet  m  the  AUeghanies. 
With  such  a  range  of  soil  and  climate,  the  pro- 
ductions are  very  various — cotton,  rice,  tobacco, 
indigo,  sugar,  silk,  maize,  and  wheat.  In  the  first 
two  articles.  South  C.  stands  pre-eminent,  exporting 
more  rice  than  all  the  other  states  together,  and 
yielding  more  cotton,  in  proportion  to  area,  than 
any  other  state.  Its  mineral  treasures  are  chiefly 
gold,  lead,  and  iron — coal  being  unknown.  With 
a  debt,  in  1857,  of  2,693,277  dollars,  the  revenue  is 
about  600,000  dollars.  Of  the  income,  about  five- 
sixths  depend  on  direct  taxation ;  and  of  this  pro- 
portion, about  three-fifths,  or  about  one-half  of  the 
whole,  are  raised  by  a  poU-tax  of  75  cents  on  a 
slave,  and  of  2  dollars,  or  200  cents,  on  a  free  negro. 
With  22  miles  of  canal.  South  C.  has  733  of 
railway.  The  chief  rivers,  each  the  receptacle  of 
considerable  aflBueuts,  are  the  Great  Pedee,  Santee, 
and  Edisto,  and  also  the  Savannah,  as  common  to 
Georgia  and  South  C,  the  whole  being  said  to 
furnish  an  inland  navigation  of  2400  mfles.  The 
maritime  communications,  too,  are  decidedly 
preferable  to  those  of  North  Carolina.  In  1858,  the 
value  of  the  imports  amounted  to  2,071,519  dollars, 
whUe  the  exports  were  valued  at  16,924,436  dollars. 
The  chief  tovros  are  Charleston,  Columbia,  the 
capital,  and  Georgetown. 

CAROLINA  PINK.    See  Spibelia. 

CA'ROLINE,  Amelia  Elizabeth,  wife  of  George 
IV.  of  Great  Britain,  was  the  second  daughter  of 
Charles  William  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick 
Wolfenbilttel,  and  of  the  Princess  Augusta  of 
Britain.  She  was  born  on  17th  May  1768,  and 
spent  her  youth  under  great  restraint  at  her  father's 
court.  In  1795,  she  was  married  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  marriage  was  disagreeable  to  him,  and 
although  she  bare  him  a  daughter,  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  he  separated  from  her  immediately  on 
her  recovery  from  childbed;  and  she  lived  by 
herself  in  a  country  residence  at  Blackheath,  the 
object  of  much  sympathy,  the  people  regarding 
her  as  the  victim  of  her  husband's  love  of  vice. 
Reports  to  her  discredit  led  the  king,  in  1808,  to 
cause  investigation  to  be  made  into  her  conduct, 
which  was  foimd  to  be  imprudent,  but  not  criminal. 
In  1814,  she  obtained  leave  to  visit  Brunswick,  and 
afterwards  to  make  a  further  tour.  She  visited  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  lived  for  some 
time  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  an  Italian,  by  name 
Bergami,  being  all  the  while  in  her  company. 
When  her  husband  ascended  the  throne  in  1820, 
she  was  offered  an  annuity  of  £50,000  sterling  to 
renoimoe  the  title  of  queen,  and  live  abroad;  but 
she  refused,  and  made  a  triumphal  entry  into 
London,  whereupon  the  government  instituted 
proceedings  against  her  for  adultery.  Much  that  was 
very  offensive  was  proved  as  to  her  conduct;  but 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  used  by  her 
husband,  and  the  splendid  defence  of  Brougham, 
caused  such  a  general  feeling  in  her  favour,  that 


the  ministry  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  Divorce 
BiU,  after  it  had  passed  the  House  of  Lords.  She 
now  fully  assumed  the  rank  of  royalty,  but  was 
refused  coronation,  and  turned  away  from  the  door 
of  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  day  of  the  coronation 
of  her  husband.    She  died  on  7th  August  1821. 

CARO'TID  A'RTERY.  The  great  artery  which 
on  each  side  distributes  blood  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  head,  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  either 
from  Gr.  hara,  the  head,  or,  more  probably,  from 
Gr.  haros,  sleep,  there  being  an  old  idea,  which  the 
researches  of  Dr  Alexander  Fleming  have  shewn  to 
be  correct,  that  there  was  some  connection  between 
deep  sleep  and  compression  of  these  vessels. 

Each  C.  A.  consists  of  the  primitive  or  common 
carotid,  which,  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  larynx  or 
organ  of  voice,  separates  into  two  great  divisions,  of 
nearly  equal  size — the  external  and  the  internal 
carotid.  The  external  carotid  supplies  the  larynx, 
tongue,  face,  and  scalp  with  blood;  its  principal 
branches  being  the  superior  thyroid,  the  lingual, 
the  facial,  the  occipital,  the  posterior  aural,  the 
internal  maxillary,  and  the  temporal.  The  last- 
named  artery  is  occasionally  opened  by  the  surgeon 
in  preference  to  a  vein,  as,  for  example,  in  certain 
cases  of  cerebral  apoplexy.  The  internal  carotid 
enters  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  through  a  some- 
what tortuous  canal  in  the  temporal  bone,  and  after 
perforating  the  dura  mater,  or  fibrous  membrane  of 
the  brain,  separates  into  the  anterior  and  middle 
cerebral  arteries,  which  are  the  principal  arteries 
of  the  brain ;  while  in  its  course  through  the  dura 
mater,  it  gives  off  the  ophthalmic  artery,  which 
subdivides  into  several  small  branches  that  supply 
the  eye  and  surrounding  parts.     See  CinctJlATlON. 

Surgery. — Wounds  of  the  carotid  trunks  are 
generally  from  stabs.  Suicides  have  a  vague  desire 
to  cut  them,  but  rarely  out  sufficiently  deep  by  the 
side  of  the  windpipe.  Of  course,  should  either 
vessel  be  woimded,  death  results  almost  immediately. 
Punctured  woimda,  however,  may  not  be  immedi- 
ately fatal ;  they  may  heal,  or  a  false  aneurism 
(q.  v.)  may  result.  Such  an  occurrence  happened 
about  four  years  ago  in  Scotland.  A  young  man  was 
stabbed  close  to  the  root  of  the  neck ;  a  pulsating 
tumour  formed,  which  rapidly  increased,  and  would 
undoubtedly  have  burst  before  long,  had  not 
Professor  Syme  of  Edinburgh  cut  into  it,  and,  by 
an  operation  requiring  extraordinary  courage  and 
dexterity,  tied  the  common  C.  A.  above  and  below  the 
part  stabbed ;  thereby  saving  not  only  the  life  of  the 
patient,  but  that  of  the  man  who  had  inflicted  the 
wound,  and  who  was  then  in  prison  awaiting  his 
trial. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  the  first  to  tie  the  common 
carotid  for  spontaneous  aneurism,  in  November 
1805;  and  since  then,  the  operation  has  been 
successfully  performed  in  a  niunber  of  cases.  Owing 
to  the  numerous  interchange  of  branches  between 
vessels  of  both  sides  of  the  head,  cutting  off  the 
supply  of  blood  through  one  carotid  is  seldom 
followed  by  affections  of  the  brain.  Such  have, 
however,  occurred  in  a  few  instances ;  but  Dr 
Mussey  of  America  tied  both  carotids  within  twelve 
days  of  each  other  without  any  such  residt. 

The  common  carotid  in  the  horse  is  the  termina- 
tion of  the  right  arteria  innominata.  It  is  a  large 
vessel,  about  an  inch  long,  which  emerges  from  the 
chest  below  the  windpipe,  and  divides  into  the 
right  and  left  carotids.  These  bend  upward,  having 
the  windpipe  between  them,  gradually  inclining 
inwards  at  the  upper  part,  where  each  divides  into 
external  and  internal  carotid,  and  a  large  anasto- 
mosing branch  arising  from  between  these  two. 

CARP  {Cyprimts  carpio),  a  fish  of  the  family 
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Oyprinidce  (q.  v.),  of  ■wMoli,  indeed,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  type,  a  native  of  the  central 
Gountriea  of  Eiirope,  and  corresponding  latitudes 
in  Asia,  but  on  aoooant  of  its  value  as  an  article 
of  food,  long  naturalised  in  many  countries  in 
which  it  is  not  indigenous.  No  fish,  indeed, 
except  its  congener  the  goldfish,  has  been  so  much 
transported  by  man  from  one  place  to  another; 
and  this  has  been  the  more  easily  and  success- 
fully accomplished,  that  the  C.  can  subsist  longer 
than  most  fishes  out  of  the  water,  if  only  kept 


Carp  (Cyprinus  carpio). 

moist.  The  0.  is  said  not  to  be  originally  a  native 
of  England,  but  the  statements  sometimes  made 
as  to  the  time  of  its  introduction  are  imtrust- 
worthy;  it  certainly  existed  in  England  before 
the  16th  century.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  famous 
Boke  of  St  Albans,  in  1496,  by  Dame  Juliana 
Barnes,  as  a  'dayntous  fysshe,  but  scarce.'  The 
C.  spawns  in  May,  and  is  out  of  condition  until 
July.  It  does  not  succeed  so  'weU  in  Scotland, 
of  which  country  it  is  certainly  not  a  native, 
as  in  the  south  of  England;  and  in  northern 
countries  generally,  it  neither  increases  so  rapidly 
in  size,  nor  exhibits  so  great  fecundity,  as  in  more 
congenial  climates.  Its  fecundity,  in  favourable 
circumstances,  is  prodigious;  more  than  700,000 
eggs  have  been  found  in  the  ovaries  of  a  single 
C.  of  moderate  size.  The  C.  is  rather  aoa  inhabitant 
of  lakes  and  ponds  than  of  rivers,  in  which,  if  it  is 
found,  it  shews  a  preference  for  the  stillest  parts. 
It  feeds  chiefly  on  aquatic  plants,  and  may  be 
fattened  on  lettuces  and  similar  soft  vegetables, 
for  which  its  teeth  are  remarkably  adapted,  being 
few,  mostly  large,  flat,  and  situated  on  llie  pharynx 
very  far  back  in  the  mouth ;  worms,  moUusks,  and 
insects,  however,  form  part  of  its  food.  It  deposits 
its  spawn  on  weeds.  It  is  said  to  live  to  a  great 
age,  even  150  or  200  years;  its  scales,  'like  the 

E reductions  of  the  cuticle  in  some  other  animals, 
ecomiug  gray  and  white  with  age.'  It  is  known 
to  attain  the  weight  of  3  lbs.  when  six  years  old. 
A  C.  of  18  or  19  lbs.  weight  is  deemed  of  extra- 
ordinary size  in  England,  but  one  of  70  lbs.  weight, 
and  nearly  9  feet  long,  was  taken  near  Frankf ort-on- 
the-Oder,  and  30  or  40  lbs.  is  not  an  unusual  size  in 
some  of  the  German  lakes.  In  Austria  and  Prussia, 
many  lakes  and  ponds  are  let  at  a  high  rent  for  the 
C.  which  they  contain. — Of  the  other  species  of  the 
genus  Oyprkms,  as  now  restricted,  which  are  found 
in  Britain,  none  belong  to  the  section  having 
barbules  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  See  CsnciAS, 
GriBEL,  and  Goldpish. 

To  the  angler,  the  0.  is  not  a  very  valuable  fish, 
as  he  is  by  no  means  a  free  biter.  When  hooked, 
however,  he  runs  strongly,  and  fights  with  consi- 
derable determination  and  cunning.  In  stiU  water, 
the  best  means  of  fishing  for  C.  is  with  a  very  light 
quill-float.  A  small  piece  of  dead  rush  wiU  answer 
the  purpose  equally  well,  or  better.  The  float 
should  be  fixed  on  the  line  so  that  the  bait  may 
be  upon  the  bottom,  and  if  that  be  clear  of  weeds 
(the  angler  must  take  care  that  it  is  so),  the  0. 
will  easily  see  and  pick  up  the  bait.  It  is  advisable, 
however,  in  fishing  for  C  to  use  two  rnda  and  the 


float  to  one  of  these  should  be  so  placed  that  the 
bait  may  be  just  o^the  bottom.  The  former  tackle 
should  be  baited  with  well-scoured  red  worms, 
gentles,  or  grubs  of  some  sort ;  the  latter  with  a 

freen  pea,  boiled  wheat,  or  paste.  The  hooks  should 
e  of  No.  8  size,  and  tolerably  stout  m  the  wire, 
and  the  gut  perfectly  round  and  good,  and  as  fine 
as  is  consistent  with  the  size  of  the  fish  angled 
for.  In  using  green  peas  or  wheat,  boil  untU  the 
skin  cracks.  Very  small  potatoes  of  the  size  of  a 
bean  have  been  known  to  attract  good  carp.  The 
best  paste  is  bread  worked  up  with  a  little  brandy 
or  gin.  Gentles,  wasp  grubs,  flies,  and  other  insects, 
worms,  or  caterpillars,  may  all,  at  times,  take  carp. 
When  a  C.  bites,  he  nibbles  at  the  bait  for  some 
seconds  before  he  takes  it,  and  often  takes  off  the 
tan  of  the  worm,  or  strips  the  hook  completely. 
But  it  is  quite  useless  to  strike  until  the  float 
disappears  entirely. 

The  place  designed  to  be  fished  should  be  baited 
previoi^y  some  two  or  three  evenings  in  succession, 
and  the  depth  of  the  water  should  be  taken  the 
night  before ;  but  with  all  these  precautions,  when 
the  angler  goes  out  for  large  C,  he  wiU  have,  as 
Walton  says,  to  practise  a  large  measure  of  patience, 
OARPA'THIAN  MOUNTAINS,  the  mountains 
which  enclose  Hungary  and  Transylvania  on  the 
north,  east,  and  south  in  a  great  semicircle  (whose 
concavity  is  towards  the  south-west),  extending 
over  a  space  of  800  miles  from  Presburg  on  the 
Danube  to  Orsova  on  the  same  river,  between  lat. 
44°  30'— 49°  40'  N.,  long.  17°— 26°  E.  The  C.  M. 
form  part  of  the  great  mountain  system  of  Central 
Europe,  separated  from  the  mountains  of  Silesia 
and  Moravia  by  the  Valley  of  the  March,  and 
from  the  Alps  and  Mount  Hjemus  by  the  VaUey 
of  the  Danube.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  C  M.  lie 
within  the  Austrian  dominions.  They  form  two 
great  masses,  one  in  Hungary  to  the  north-west, 
and  one  in  Transylvania  to  the  south-east,  with 
ranges  of  lower  and  wooded  mountains  between. 
The  highest  group  of  the  Hungarian  Carpathians  is 
that  of  Tatra  or  the  Carpat,  m  the  very  north  of 
Hungary,  a  majestic  mass  of  granite  mountains, 
exhibiting  much  grandeur  in  its  naked  precipices, 
and  in  some  of  its  peaks  rising  to  the  height  of 
more  than  8000  feet,  the  Lomnitz  peak  being  8133 
feet  high.  On  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Eisthal 
peak  exists  the  only  glacier  in  the  Carpathians. 
The  Tatra  group  is  penetrated  by  no  valleys,  but 
only  by  wild  ravmes,  and  is  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  range  by  deep  depressions.  There  is  a  great 
difference  of  climate  between  its  southern  and 
northern  sides.  These  higher  mountains  yield  few 
minerals,  but  the  lower  Carpathians  of  Hungary, 
which  stretch  around  them  in  groups  and  ranges, 
abound  in  minerals  of  various  kinds.  The  mines 
of  Schemnitz  (q.  v.)  are  of  great  celebrity.  Many  of 
the  Hungarian  mountains  are  of  limestone.  The 
mountains  of  Transylvania  are  mostly  of  primitive 
rooks.  On  the  eastern  and  southern  borders,  they 
reach  the  height  of  9000  feet  and  upwards.  Mount 
Butschetje,  the  culminating  peak,  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  9528  feet  above  the  sea.  The  C.  M.  are 
generally  clothed  with  wood  to  a  height  of  more 
flian  4000  feet — in  some  parts,  forests  are  found 
at  5500  feet— and  with  steep  precipices,  narrow 
ravines,  extinct  craters,  and  cones  of  volcanic  origin, 
they  exhibit  scenes  of  grandeur  rarely  exceeded. 
The  lower  parts  of  the  mountains  are  beautifully 
clothed  with  vineyards,  walnut  groves,  &c.,  above 
which  ascend  forests  of  cherry,  beech,  and  pine. 
The  ranges  which  coimect  the  high  mountains  of 
Hungary  with  those  of  Transylvania  are  in  great 
part  composed  of  sandstone,  have  an  unfruitful  soU, 
and  comparatively  little  population  or  cultivation, 
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CA'RPEL  (Gr.  Icarpos,  fruit),  in  Botany,  a  modi- 
fied leaf  forming  the  whole  or  part  of  the  pistil  of 
a  flower.  The  number  of  ovaries  and  stigmas  in 
the  pistU  depends  on  the  number  of  carpels  of  which 
it  is  composed,  but  sometinies  several  are  so  inti- 
mately united  that  they  appear  as  one.  It  is  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf  which  forms  the  inner 
surface  of  the  carpel.  At  its  margins,  the  ovules 
are  developed,  like  the  buds  formed  on  true  leaves 
of  some  kinds  of  plants.  The  fruit,  as  well  as  the 
pistil,  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  composed  of  one 
or  more  carpels. 

CARPBNTA'RIA,  Gulf  or,  a  broad  and  deep 
indentation  of  the  north  coast  of  Australia,  stretch- 
ing from  11°  to  17°  30'  S.  lat.,  and  from  136°  to  142° 
E.  long.  It  is  said  to  have  been  named  from 
Carpenter,  a  Dutchman,  who  discovered,  and  partly 
explored  it  in  1627.  The  Gulf  of  C— resem- 
bUng,  in  this  respect,  Torres  Strait,  of  which  it 
is,  in  fact,  an  arm — contains  many  islands,  parti- 
cularly the  Groote  cluster,  near  the  west  extoemity, 
and  the  Wellesley  group  towards  the  south-east. 
The  shores  of  the  mainland  are  generally  low ; 
and,  in  the  rainy  season,  the  floods  are  such  as 
materially  to  freshen  the  sea. 

CARPENTER,  William  Benjamin,  M.D., 
F.E.S.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physiologists 
and  writers  on  physiology  of  the  present  day. 
Very  shortly  after  his  graduation,  in  Edinburgh 
in  1839,  he  published  his  Principles  of  General 
and  GoTnparative  Physiology,  which  was  one  of  the 
earliest  works  giving  a  general  view  of  the  science  of 
life.  This  work,  under  its  original  title,  passed 
through  three  editions,  when  it  was  thought  desir- 
able, from  its  greatly  increased  size,  to  separate 
the  two  subjects  of  which  it  treats ;  and  in  1854 
a  voliime,  entitled  T/ie  Principles  of  Comparative 
Physiology,  was  published,  which  will  be  followed 
by  a  companion  voluzne  on  The  Principles  of 
General  Physiology.  These  works,  together  with 
The  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  wnich  origin- 
ally appeared  in  1846,  and  reached  a  fourth  edition 
in  1853,  will  form  a  perfect  cyclopaadia  of  biological 
science.  C.  has  likewise  published  A  Manual  of 
Physiology;  Tlie  Microscope,  its  Sevelations  and  its 
Uses;  a  prize  essay  upon  The  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Alcoliolic  Liquors;  and  nimierous  memoirs  on 
various  departments  of  Physiology,  Microscopical 
Anatomy,  and  Natural  History,  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  the  Transactions  of  the  British 
Association,  &c.  His  most  important  original 
researches  are  On  the  Structure  of  Shells;  On  tfie 
Development  of  Purpura  Lapilhis;  and  On  the 
Structure,  Functions,  and  General  History  of  the 
Foraminifera ;  and  for  these,  as  well  as  for  his 
continued  physiological  researches,  he  has  received 
one  of  the  royal  medals  awarded  by  the  Royal 
Society.  For  several  years  he  edited  The  British 
and  Foreign  Medico-Ghirurgical  Review,  and  he  is 
now  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Natural  History 
Review.  In  1848,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  at  University  College,  and 
soon  afterwards  was  elected  an  Examiner  in 
Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  London ;  but  he  resigned  these  offices 
on  his  appointment,  in  1856,  as  Registrar  to  that 
university. 

CA'RPENTER,  Ship's,  is  a  warrant-officer, 
midway  in  rank  between  the  commissioned  and  the 
petty  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  after  neces- 
sary repairs  of  huU,  masts,  and  spars.  During 
battle,  he  watches  for  shot-holes,  and  is  prepared 
with  plugs  to  stop  them  up.  He  attends  constantly 
to  the  state  of  Jhe  piunps.  He  makes  a  daily  return 
to  the  senior  heutenant  of  each  day's  work,  and  is 


expected  to  be  always  able  to  make  a  report  as  to 
the  ship's  qualities.  He  is  assisted  by  a  G.'s  mate 
and  a  C.'s  crew.  His  pay  varies  from  £60  to  £120 
per  annum,  plus  3d.  per  day  for  '  tool-money.' 

CARPENTER  BEE,  a  name  given  to  those  bees 
that  excavate  their  nests  in  wood.     One  of  these, 


Carpenter  Bee  (Xylocopa) : 

Shewing  the  Cells  for  Epgs  and  Larvae,  excavated  in 

dead-wootl. 

Xylocopa  violacea,  has  been  already  noticed,  and  its 
nest  briefly  described,  in  the  article  Bee  (q.  v.). 

CARPENTRAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Vaucluse,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Auzon,  about  15  mUes  north-east  of  Avignon. 
It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  flanked  with  towers 
and  pierced  by  four  gates,  one  of  which,  the  Porte 
d'Orange,  is  a  fine  structure.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  cathedral,  with  a  tower  dating  from 
the  10th  c,  a  massive  aqueduct  of  48  arches, 
the  palace  of  justice,  and  the  theatre.  This  tovm 
was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Oarpentoracte,  and 
among  other  remains,  a  triumphal  arch  attests 
their  former  presence  here.  C.  has  manufactures  of 
cottons,  woollens,  and  leather;  brandy  distilleries, 
dye-works,  &c.  It  is  the  entrepSt  for  the  products 
of  the  district.     Pop.  8332. 

CA'RPENTRY  is  the  art  of  frammg  timber  for 
architectural  and  other  purposes.  Teonnically,  the 
term  is  restricted  to  the  framing  of  heavy  work, 
such  as  the  roofs,  floorings,  partitions,  and  all  the 
wood- work  concerned  in  maintaining  the  stabiUty  of 
an  edifice,  while  the  minor  and  ornamental  fittings 
are  called  Joinery ;  but  popularly  the  workman  who 
does  either  kind  of  work  is  called  a  carpenter,  and 
as  the  operations  of  both  are  so  nearly  identical,  we 
shall  treat  the  subject  according  to  this  sense. 

The  carpenter  who  has  any  pride  or  ambition  in 
his  work  requires  a  soimd  knowledge  of  mecha- 
nical science,  especially  of  all  that  relates  to  the 
Communication  of  Pressure,  the  Composition  and 
Resolution  of  Forces,  and  the  Strength  of  Materials, 
in  order  that  he  may  adapt  his  work  to  the  strain 
it  wlU  be  required  to  resist.  These  subjects  will 
be  treated  under  their  respective  heads,  and  the 
present  article  confined  to  a  popular  description  of 
the  most  useful  methods  of  framing  timber  and 
smaller  wood- work. 

The  preliminary  preparation  of  timber  is  the  work 
of  the  sawyer,  who,  by  the  saw-mfll  or  pit-saw, 
divides  the  trixuks  of  trees  into  planks,  &c. ;  these 
are  further  divided  by  the  carpenter,  who  uses 
hand-saws  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  .work. 
For  dividing  wood  into  separate  pieces  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fibre,  the  ripping-saw  is  used ;  for  cross 
cutting,  or  sawing  thin  pieces  in  the  direction  of 
their  length,  the  common  hand-saw  or  the  finer  • 
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toothed  pand-saw;  for  making  an  incision  of  a 
given  depth,  and  for  cutting  smafl  pieces  across  the 
fibre,  the  tenon-saw,  the  sash-saw,  or  dovetail-saw  is 
used.  These  are  thin  saws,  stiffened  by  a  strong 
piece  of  metal  at  the  back  to  prevent  crippling. 
When  a  curved  cut  is  to  be  made,  a  very  narrow 
saw  without  a  back,  called  a  compass-saw  or  a 
heyhole-saw,  is  used.  The,  general  name  for  these  is 
twrning-saws;  they  have  their  plates  thin  and  narrow 
towards  the  bottom,  and  each  succeeding  tooth 
finer,  and  the  teeth  are  not  bent  on  contrary  sides 
of  the  plate  for  clearing,  as  in  broad  saws. 

The  surface  of  wood  is  smoothed  by  planing. 
According  to  the  work,  different  kinds  of  planes  are 
used:  the ^'aci-^i!a«e,  which  is  large  and  rough,  for 
taking  away  the  rough  of  the  saw ;  the  trying-plane, 
for  brmging  the  surface  perfectly  level  and  true,  or 
the  long-plane  for  the  same  purpose,  where  the 
work  is  of  great  length,  as  for  the  joining  edges  of 
long  boards  to  be  ^ued  together.  The  smootJdng- 
plane,  which  is  much  smaller  than  these,  gives  the 
smooth  finished  surface.  The  spoke-shave,  a  sort  of 
plane  with  a  double  handle,  is  used  for  paring  and 
smoothing  roimded  work. 

Ornamental  mouldings  are  cut  by  means  of 
moulding-planes,  which  have  their  cutting  edges 
curved  to  the  required  pattern.  A  good  stock  of 
these  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  items  of  the  tool- 
chest. 

The  paring  of  wood,  and  the  cutting  of  rectan- 
gular or  prismatic  cavities,  notches,  &c.,  are  done 
by  means  of  chisels.  Those  for  cutting  across  the 
fibre  are  caMed  Jlrmers  or  paring-dtisds ;  those  for 
cutting  deep  and  narrow  cavities,  mortise-c/iisels, 
which  are  made  very  thick  and  narrow,  and  fitted 
in  the  handles  with  a  strong  flange,  to  bear  heavy 
blows  with  the  mallet.  Chisels  for  paring  concave 
surfaces  are  called  gouges.  Por  boring  holes,  brad- 
awls, gimblets,  centreUts,  and  gouges  are  used — the 
two  latter  are  fixed  in  a  stock  or  revolving  handle, 
and  are  used  for  large  holes.  When  it  is  required  to 
ascertain  if  an  angle  be  square,  or  of  any  given 
inclination,  the  square,  or  the  bevel  set  to  the  required 
angle,  is  applied  to  test  the  work  as  it  proceeds. 
When  parallel  edges  are  required,  the  marking  gauge 
is  used  to  draw  the  line  to  be  worked  to.  When 
a  simple  straight  line  is  required  for  working  to,  a 
piece  of  string  is  chalked,  then  stretched  tightly 
over  the  wood  and  lifted  in  the  middle,  when,  by 
its  recoil,  it  strikes  the  wood  and  leaves  a  straight 
chalked  line.  The  straight-edge,  a  strip  of  wood 
with  one  of  its  edges  perfectly  straight,  is  applied  to 
detect  superficial  irregularities.  ■  The  operation  of 
planing  the  edge  of  a  board  straight  is  called  slwot- 
ing,  and  such  edges  are,  said  to  be  sliot.  When  the 
joiner  requires  to  ascertain  whether  the  surface  of  a 
piece  of  wood  is  all  in  one  plane,  he  takes  two  slips 
of  wood  with  edges  perfectly  straight  and  parallel, 
and  of  equal  width ;  these  sUps,  called  vnnding-sticks, 
are  placed  edge  upwards,  one  at  each  end,  across  the 
board,  and  the  workman  looks  in  the  longitudinal 
direction  of  the  board  over  the  upper  edges,  and  if 
the  two  edges  be  not  in  the  same  plane,  the  board 
is  planed  down  at  the  elevated  parts  until  it  is  out 
of  wind.  For  setting  work  level,  a  spirit-level,  set 
in  a  wooden  frame,  or  a  plumb-level  is  used.  For 
further  description  of  the  tools  alluded  to  above, 
and  in  the  rest  of  this  article,  see  the  special 
articles. 

When  two  pieces  of  timber  have  to  be  united 
at  their  ends,  as  in  lengthening  the  beams  for 
roofing,  partitions,  the  masts  and  keels  of  ships, 
&c.,  the  operation  is  called  scarfing,  and  the  joint 
a  scarf.  The  methods  of  scarfing  are  very  nume- 
rous; those  figured  below  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  principal. 


Fig.  1  is  a  section  shewing  the  common  or  single 
step  scarf,  with  plates,  and  the  bolts  passing  througlu 


J 
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Fig.  2  is  the  French  scarf,  called  traits  de  Jupiter, 
or     Jupiter's     light-  „^ 

nings,  with  the  straps  

and  bolts  shewn.    In 

these  the  scarf  itself 

gives  no  resistance  to 

the  longitudinal  strain.     Fig.  3  shews  a  scarf  in 

which  the  resistance  of  the  wood  to  splitting  is 

made  available. 

The  following  are  the  principal  rules  for  scarfing 
as  stated  by  Tredgold. 

The  length  of  the  scarf  shoidd  be,  if  bolts  are  not 
used — in  oak,  ash,  or  elm,  six  times  the  depth  of 
the  beam;  in  fir,  twelve  times  the  depth  of  the 
beam.  If  bolts  and  indents  are  combined,  the 
length  of  the  scarf  should  be — in  oak,  ash,  or  elm, 
twice  the  depth  of  the  beam ;  in  fir,  four  times  the 
depth.  In  scarfing  beams  to  resist  transverse 
strains,  straps  driven  on  tight  are  better  than  bolts. 
The  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  bolts  should  not  be 
less  than  one-fifth  the  area  of  the  beam,  when  a 
longitudinal  strain  is  to  be  borne.  No  joint  should 
be  used  in  which  shrinking  or  expansion  can  tend 
to  tear  the  timbers.  No  joint  can  be  made  so  strong 
as  the  timber  itself.  When  two  pieces  of  timber 
are  connected  so  that  the  joint  runs  parallel  with 
the  fibres  of  both,  it  is  called  a  longitudinal  joint; 
but  when  the  place  of  the  joint  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  fibres  of  both,  an  abutting  joint. 


Fig.  4  is  an  example  of  common  and  simple  joint, 
for  connecting  timbers  at  right  or  other  angles.    It 


^^ac 


is  called  a  notched  joint,  and  requires  bolting.  Fig.' 5 
is  a  notched  joint  for  crossing  timbers.  In  both 
figures,  a  and  b  represent  the  , 

pieces  before  joining,  and  c  — 
when  united.  Timbers  may 
be  joined  end  to  end  by  a — -, 
simple  notching,  or  by  dove- 
tailed notching,  as  fig.  6. 
Other  applications  of  dove- 
tailing timbers  are  shewn  in 
figs.  7  and  8.  Tie-beams,  connected  to  wall-plates, 
as  in  fig.  7,  are  said  to  be  cogged  or  cocked,  whether 
dove-tailed  or  simply  notched. 

The  mortise  and  tenon  joint  is  shewn  in  fig.  9  ; 
the  cavity  in  a  is  the  mortise,  the  projection  on  b 
the  tenon.     A  very  short  tenon  is  called  a  stuh 
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tenon.  When  a  second  minor  tenon  is  made 
projecting  from  tlie  principal  tenon,  it  is  called  a 
tiish  tenon. 


Figs.  10  and  11  shew  methods  of  framing  a  rafter 
foot  mto  a  girder. 


The  ahove  joints  are  some  of  those  used  in  heavy- 
work,  or  carpentry  proper.  For  lighter  joiner's 
■work,  similar  methods  of  framing  are  used,  only 
adapted  to  the  work — to  boards  generally  instead 
of  beams ;  thus,  for  example,  the  mortise  and  tenon 
joint,  made  oblong  instead  of  square,  is  used  in 
framing  doors,  shutters,  drawing-boards,  or  any 
other  kind  of  extended  superficial  work  hable  to 
warping.  An  outside  frame  or  skeleton  is  made 
with  a  panel  or  panels  in  the  middle,  and  each  piece 
of  the  frame  has  the  grain  at  right  angles  to  the 
piece  into  which  it  is  mortised,  lq  order  that  they 
BhaU  eventually  correct  the  warping. 

Dove-taUing  is  extensively  used  for   connecting 


boards  at  right  or  other  angles,  as  in  making  boxes, 
drawers,  &c.  The  common  dove-tail  is  shewn  in  fig.  12 ; 


JS 


14 


the  common  mitre,  fig.  13 ;  the  lapped  mitre,  fig.  14 ; 
and  the  lapped  and  tongued  mitre,  fig.  15. 


^ 


is 
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Modes  of  notching  for  boards  are  shewn  in  figs.  16, 
17,  and  18.  Fig.  16  is  called  a  nosing,  also  shewn 
at  fig.  21,  in  its  common  application  for  fixing 
the  risers  to  the  treads   of   staircases.      Common 
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dove-taUing  is  usually  glued.  Nails  or  pins  and 
glue  are  used  with  the  mitre  and  other  notched 
joints. 

Boards  may  be  united  at 
their  edges  to  form  an 
extended  surface,  as  a  flat 
plank  partition,  &c.,  either 
by  simple  gluing  of  the  shot 
edges,  by  a  rebate  (fig.  19), 
or  by  a  ploughed  groove  and 
a  corresponding  projection. 
The  rebate  is  cut  by  means 
of  a  rebating  plane ;  that  in 
the  figure  is  combined  with 
a  bead,  the  usual  joint  for 
wooden  partitions.  The 
groove,  fig.  20,  a  sort  of 
extended  mortise,  is  cut  by 
a  plane  with  a  projecting 
iron  called  the  plough. 

In  aU  cases  where  glue  is 
used  in  joints,  it  should  be 
applied  to  both  surfaces, 
which  should  be  rubbed  and 
pressed  together  until  nearly 
all  the  glue  ia  forced  out, 
then  kept  pressed  by  a 
cramp  or  weights.  White  lead  is  used  for  outside 
joints. 

Special  departments  of  this  subject,  such  as  Roofs, 
Staircases,  &c.,  wiU  be  treated  under  their  respective 
heads. 

CA'RPETS.  Woven  C,  such  as  are  now  so 
common  in  this  country,  were  first  used  in  the  east, 
where  the  custom  of  sitting  cross-legged  on  the 
floor  still  renders  them  especially  useful.  Our  rude 
forefathers  covered  the  floors  of  their  houses  with 
rushes,  hair,  or  straw;  and  in  Norwegian  farm- 
houses, where  so  many  of  our  ancient  customs  stUl 
exist,  the  floor  of  the  best  room  is  commonly  strewed 
with  juniper-twigs.  The  first  step  towards  a  woven 
carpet  was  made  by  plating  rushes  to  form  a 
matting. 

The  principal  varieties  of  C.  now  in  use  are  the 
Tiirkey,  the  Axminster,  the  Brussels,  the  Wilton, 
the  Venetian,  the  Dutch,  the  Kidderminster  or 
Scotch,  Whytock's  Tapestry  and  Velvet  PUe,  and 
the  Printed  Felt  Carpet. 

The  real  Turkey  carpet  is  made  in  one  piece; 
those  manufactured  for  the  orientals  are  usually 
too  small  for  use  in  this  country.  The  patterns 
consist  merely  of  curved  and  angular  strips,  of  varie- 
gated but  dark  and  unobtrusive  colours.  The  warp 
is  of  strong  linen  or  cotton,  to  which  bunches  or 
tufts  of  coloured  worsted  are  tied  according  to  the 
pattern,  a  drawing  of  which  is  placed  before  the 
weaver  to  copy.  The  surface  ia  afterwards  shorn  level. 
Rugs  are  made  in  a  similar  manner;  the  coloured 
worsteds  are  tied  very  rapidly  by  young  girls. 

The  Axminster  Carpet  is  merely  the  English-made 
Turkey  carpet,  formerly  manufactured  as  above  at 
Axminster,  in  Devonshire.  They  are  usually  made 
to  order,  and  of  the  size  required  for  the  room; 
from  the  tedious  nature  of  the  proceas  of  manufac- 
ture, they  are  very  expensive. 

Templeton's  Patent  Axminster  Carpet  is  a  very 
beautiful  fabric,  very  much  resembling  that  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  but  it  is  wrought  on  the 
chenille  principle. 

The  Brussds  Carpet,  is  a  mixture  of  linen  and 
worsted,  but,  like  the  Turkey  carpet,  the  worsted 
only  is  shewn  on  the  upper  surface.  The  basis  or 
cloth  is  a  coarse  linen  fabric,  and  between  the  upper 
and  under  threads  of  the  weft,  several  (usually  five) 
worsted  threads  of  diflerent  colours  are  firmly  bound 
in.     The  pattern  is  produced  by  drawing  to  the 
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surface,  between  each  reticulation  of  the  cloth 
basis,  a  portion  of  the  worsted,  thread  of  the  colour 
required  at  that  spot  to  produce  the  pattern ;  these 
updrawn  portions  are  formed  into  loops, 'by  being 
turned  over  wires,  which  are  afterwards  withdrawn, 
and  the  loops  thus  left  standing  above  the  basis 
form  the  figured  surface  of  the  carpet.  This  wiU  be 
better  understood  by  reference  to  tne  diagram,  fig.  1, 
which  is  a  sHghtly  magnified  section  of  a  Brussels 
carpet,  cut  across  the  wires  and  the  threads 
of  the  weft.  The  large  dots  above  are  the  sections 
of  the  wire;  the  smaller  dots,  those  of  the  weft 
or  shoot  threads;  the  waved  lines,  the  warp;  the 
parallel  lines,  the  five  coloured  worsted  threads  ; 
and  the  loops  over  the  large  dots  are  the  updrawn 
worsted  threads  forming  the  surface  of  the  carpet. 
The  machinery  and  processes  by  which  this  arrange- 
ment is  produced  are  rather  complex,  and  require  to 
be  seen  to  be  fuUy  understood. 


Carpet  Weaving. 

The  Wilton  Oarpet  is  made  like  the  Brussels,  but 
the  wire  has  a  groove  in  its  upper  surface,  fig.  2, 
and  instead  of  being  drawn  out,  it  is  liberated  by 
passing  a  sharp  knife  through  the  worsted  loop  into 
this  groove,  and  thus  making  a, velvet  pile  surface 
instead  of  the  looped  thread. 

The  Venetian  Carpet  is  produced  in  a  common 
loom,  and  the  pattern  is  all  in  the  warp,  which  alone 
is  visible,  as  it  encloses  the  weft  between  its  upper 
and  under  surfaces.  The  patterns  are  generally 
checks  or  stripes ;  the  latter  are  chiefly  used  for 
stair  carpets. 

The  Dutch  Carpet  is  a  coarser  and  cheaper  variety 
of  plain  Venetian,  sometimes  made  wholly  of  hemp, 
or  of  a  mixture  of  coarse  wool  and  cow-hair. 

The  Kidderminster  or  Scotch  Carpet  has  usually  a 
worsted  warp  and  woollen  weft,  and  the  pattern  is 
made  by  the  combination  of  the  colours  of  each. 
Three-ply  C.  of  this  kind  are  made  especially  in 
Kilmarnock.  This  is  the  most  durable  of  the 
moderate-priced  C,  the  patterns  are  not  so  bril- 
liant as  those  of  the  Brussels  or  the  Tapestry, 
but,  being  ingrained  and  woollen  throughout,  they 
retain  their  charsicter  until  worn  through.  This, 
and  the  three  immediately  preceding  descriptions  of 
carpet,  exhibit  their  patterns  nearly  similar  on  both 
sides,  and  are  therefore  reversible. 

WhytocKs  Tapestry  and  Velvet  Pile  Carpet,  as  it  is 
now  frequently  called,  is  becoming  very  extensively 
used  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  Brussels  and  Wilton, 
which  it  is  made  to  resemble  very  closely  in  the 
brilliancy  and  variety  of  pattern.  The  manufacture 
of  this  carpet  is  very  curious  and  ingenious.  Instead 
of  five  coloured  yams,  only  one  of  which  is  drawn 
to  the  surface  at  any  one  place,  while  the  other  four 
remain  buried  between  the  upper  and  under  threads 
of  the  cloth  basis,  a  single  coloured  yam  is  used, 
and  the  variety  of  colour  produced  by  dyeing  it  of 
various  colours  at  intervals  of  its  length.  The  yam 
is  coiled  upon  a  drum,  and  printed  by  means  of 
rollers  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  threads  that 
encompass  the  roller  shall  be  uncoiled  and  laid  in 
lines  side  by  side,  they  shall  present  an  elongated 
printing  of  the  pattern,  so  that  a  rose,  for  example, 
the  outline  of  which  should  be  nearly  ciromar, 
wUl  be  an  oval,  with  length  equal  to  four  times  its 
breadth.  When,  however,  the  thread  is  looped  over 
the  wire,  four  inches  of  yam  being  used  for  an  inch 
of  the  carpet  pattern,,  this  elongation  is   exactly 


compensated,  and  the  rose  appears  in  its  proper 
proportions.  The  machinery  reqxiired  for  this  is, 
of  course,  much  simpler  than  that  for  the  Brussels, 
only  one  yam  having  to  be  looped,  and  that  always 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  Printed  Fdt  C.  are,  as  the  name  implies, 
simply  made  by  printing  colours  on  felt.  These  are 
chiefly  used  for  bedroom  carpets. 

A  very  beautiful  fabric  has  been  lately  intro- 
duced, called  the  Paient  Wool  Mosaic,  formed  by 
cementing  a  velvet  pile  upon  plain  cloth.  It  is 
used  for  rugs,  &c.  The  pile  is  formed  by  stretching 
lengths  of  woollen  yam  between  plates  of  finely 
perforated  zinc,  placed  several  yards  apart,  the 
colours  of  the  tlireads  being  arranged  so  that  their 
ends  shall  shew  the  pattem.  The  mass  of  yarn 
is  then  enclosed  in  a  case,  open  at  both  ends,  and 
compressed  without  deranging  the  fibres;  and  by 
means  of  a  piston  or  ram  at  one  end,  a  portion  of  this 
mass  of  yam  is  forced  forwards,  the  ends  thus 
projecting  are  glued  to  the  plain  cloth,  and  when 
dried,  are  cut  off  to  the  length  required  for  the  pile. 
In  this  manner,  several  hundred  slices  are  made 
from  one  setting  of  the  yam  mosaic,  and  as  many 
rugs  produced. 

CA'RPI,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  10  miles  north 
of  the  city  of  Modena.  It  is  siurounded  by  walls, 
defended  by  a  citadel,  has  a  cathedral,  and  manu- 
factures of  silk  and  straw  hats.  Pop.  6500. — Carpi 
is  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  government  of 
Venice,  28  miles  south-east  of  Verona,  celebrated 
for  the  victory  obtained  here  by  Prince  Eugene  over 
the  French  in  1701.     Pop.  1200. 

CARPINI,  Johannes  db  Plano,  a  celebrated 
Franciscan  monk,  bom  in  Capitanata,  Naples,  about 
1210;  was  one  of  the  six  friars  selected  by  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  the 
emperor  of  the  Mongols,  whose  warlike  advances 
in  1246  threw  Christendom  into  consternation,  in 
order  to  pacify  the  terrible  nomadic  warriors,  and, 
if  possible,  convert  them  to  Christianity.  The 
mission,  accomplished  under  dreadful  hardships, 
though  without  results  so  far  as  its  main  objects 
were  concerned,  was  nevertheless  far  from  unfruit- 
ful. Prior  to  this,  the  most  monstrous  fables  had 
prevailed  regarding  the  Tatars;  and  C.'s  narrative, 
which  gave  a  truthful  and  striking  picture  of  their 
numbers,  character,  and  civilisation,  was  the  first  to 
bring  these  myths  into  discredit.  In  this  book  he 
also  argued,  with  great  good  sense,  for  a  union 
amongst  Christian  princes,  as  the  only  means  of 
resistmg  those  fierce  hordes  in  their  progress  west- 
ward. As  a  book  of  travels,  its  acciuracy  has  been 
attested  by  modem  travellers.  Hakluyt  copied 
most  of  this  work,  at  second-hand,  into  his  first 
volume  of  Navigations  and  Discoveries.  The  date  of 
C.'s  death  is  not  certainly  known. 

CAKPI'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Capitanata,  22  miles  north-east  of  San  Severe, 
with  a  population  of  about  6000. 

CARPO'CRATES,  or  CARPOCRAS,  flourished 
under  Hadrian  (130  A.  D.)  at  Alexandria,  where  he 
founded  the  Gnostic  sect  of  Carpooratians.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  essence  of  true  religion  consisted 
in  the  union  of  the  sovil  with  the  Monas  or  highest 
God,  by  means  of  contemplation,  which  elevated  it 
above  the  superstitions  of  the  popular  faith,  and 
liberated  it  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to 
the  common  laws  of  society.  He  only  is  to  be 
reckoned  wise  who  attains  to  this.  Among  those 
who  have  done  so,  are  Jesus,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle.  The  cosmogony  of  C.  was  of  the  usual 
Gnostic  character,  the  central  peculiarity  of  which 
was  the  belief  that  the  worlds  were  created  by  angels. 
0.  also  held  the  doctrine   of   the   transmigration 
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of  souls.  Hia  followers  existed  down  to  the  6th 
century.  Whether  or  not  they  were  guilty  of 
the  abominations  ascribed  to  them,  is  more  than 
we  can  positively  aifirm ;  our  only  information  con- 
cerning them  being  derived  from  orthodox  writers, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  slandering  heretics. 

CA'RPOLITES,  a  generic  term  applied  to  fossil 
fruits,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
it  is  impossible  to  refer  more  precisely  to  their  place 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  100  species  of  such 
fruits  have  been  described,  70  of  which  belong  to 
the  carboniferous  system. 

CA'KPUS.    See  Extrbmity. 

CAREA'CA,  La,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain, 
one  of  the  chief  naval  arsenals  of  the  kingdom,  is 
situated  4  miles  east-south-east  of  Cadiz.  It  has 
been  completely  isolated  from  the  mainland  by 
artificial  means ;  and  so  low  is  its  situation,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  erect  the  buildings  on  piles.  It 
is  defended  by  four  forts,  and  is  altogether  very 
complete  as  an  arsenal. 

CA'RRAG-EEN",  often  incorrectly  called  C.  Moss, 
or  Irish  Moss,  a  sea- weed  (natural  order,  Algce; 
sub-order,  Ceramiaceai),  or  rather  several  species  of 
sea- weed,  now  used  to  a  considerable  extent  both 
medicinally  and  as  an  article  of  food.  The  name 
C.  is  originally  Irish ;  and  the  use  of  these  sea- 
weeds appears  to  have  been  entirely  confined  to 
the  peasantry  of  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  until  about 
thirty  years  since  they  were  recommended  to  general 
notice,  and  their  medicinal  virtues  proclaimed  by 
Mr  Todhunter,  of  Dublin.  They  are,  however,  found 
on  the  rocky  sea-shores  of  most  parts  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  eastern  coasts  of  North  America.      The 


Carrageen  Moss  {Chondrus  crispus). 

species  which  principally  constitutes  the  C.  of  com- 
merce is  Chondrus  crispus,  of  which  the  varieties 
are  remarkably  numerous.  It  is  2 — 12  inches  long, 
branched  by  repeated  forking,  cartUagiaous,  flex- 
ible, reddish-brown.  G.  mamillosus  also  frequently 
occurs.  C,  after  being  collected,  is  washed,  bleached 
by  exposure  to  the  sun,  dried,  and  packed  up  for 
the  market.     Its  composition  is  as  follows  : 


Vegetable  jelly  (carrageenin). 

.    791 

Mucus,      .... 

9'5 

Two  resins,     .... 

.      07 

Ash, 

20 

Fibre  aoid  water. 

.      87 

Wheu  treated  for  ten  minutes  with  cold  water, 
in  the  projjortion  of  half  an  ounce  of  C.  to  three- 
pints  of  water,  and  then  boiled  and  strained, 
it  yields,  with  or  without  spices,  a  very  pleasant 
<irink.  With  a  larger  proportion  of  C,  a  thiokish 
liquid  or  m/ucilage  is  obtained ;  and  on  boiling 
4own  this  strong  decoction,  and  cooling,  a  stiff  jdly 


is  procured.  Milk  may  be  employed,  instead  of 
water,  in  the  preparation  of  the  various  decoctions  ; 
and  with  the  stronger  one,  along  with  sugar  and 
spices,  when  thrown  into  a  mould,  a  kind  of 
hlaTic  mange  is  obtained.  C.  is  valued  on  account 
of  its  emollient  and  demulcent  properties,  and  is 
likely  to  be  found  useful  in  most  of  those  cases 
in  which  iodine  might  be  exhibited ;  but  its  value 
seems  to  depend  not  a  little  on  its  being  at  once 
nutritious,  a  pleasant  article  of  food,  and  easy  of 
digestion.  See  Nuteition.  It  has  been  much 
recommended  in  pulmonary  consumption.  In  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  C.  boiled  with  water  (mucilage) 
is  used  instead  of  size  for  mixing  with  the  more 
common  colours  in  house-painting. 

CARRA'RA,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  60  miles 
south-west  of  Modena.  It  is  situated  on  the  Avenza, 
near  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  marble  hiUs  which  have  made 
its  celebrity.  Many  of  the  principal  buildings  are 
wholly  or  partially  constructed  of  the  inferior  kinds 
of  white  marble.  There  are  upwards  of  30  marble 
quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  but  not  more 
than  6  or  7  furnish  the  marble  used  for  statuary. 
Extensive  works,  fitted  up  with  English  machinery 
for  sawing  the  marble,  have  been  estabHshed  near 
the  town,  in  which  are  several  shops  for  the  sale  of 
marble  ornaments.  Many  foreign  artists  have  set 
up  their  studios  here,  in  order  to  save  the  expense 
which  the  export  of  the  marble  in  its  rough  state 
entails.  C.  has  a  fine  collegiate  church  of  the  13th 
and  15th  centuries,  with  some  good  sculptures,  an 
academy  of  tine  arts,  and  a  popidation  of  6000. 
The  quarries  have  been  worked  for  more  than 
2000  years. 

The  famous  Careaba.  Mabele  is  a  white  saccha- 
rine limestone,  which  derives  its  value  to  the  sculptor 
from  its  texture  and  purity.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Primitive  rocks,  but  is 
now  known  to  be  a  limestone  of  the  Oolitic  period, 
highly  altered  by  plutonic  action. 

CARREL,  Akmand,  a  celebrated  French  pubhcist 
and  republican  leader,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1800, 
and  waS'  educated  in  the  military  school  of  St 
Cyr.  After  serving  for  some  years  in  the  army,  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  political 
and  historical  studies.  In  1830,  in  connection  with 
Thiers  and  Mignet,  he  became  editor  of  the 
National,  the  most  spirited  and  able  of  the  journals 
opposed  to  the  government  of  Charles  X.  C.'s 
colleagues  being  employed  by  the  new  government, 
he  was  left  to  conduct  the  Naiional  himself,  which 
he  did  with  a  spirit  and  a  freedom  such  as  had  not 
been  witnessed  in  Prance  for  a  long  time — which  on 
more  than  one  occasion  checked  the  arbitrary  power 
government  attempted  to  exercise,  and  gained  for 
him  the  high  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  popular 
party.  Government  prosecutions  of  course  followed 
his  outspokenness,  and  heavy  fines  were  decreed 
against  him ;  but  these  were  paid  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, and  each  conviction  only  made  his  journal 
more  famous.  C,  however,  dreaded  revolution  as 
much  as  he  hated  despotism,  and  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  many  of  those  who  looked  up  to  him 
as  a  leader.  Provoked  into  a  duel  with  Emile  de 
Girardin,  by  an  attack  on  his  personal  character, 
C.  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  July  24,  1836. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  France. 

CARRIAGE.    See  Coach,  Cakt,  Wagon. 

CARRIAGE  DEPARTMENT,  Royal,  at 
Woolwich,  is  one  of  the  great  national  manufac- 
turing estabhshments  maintained  for  warlike 
armaments — one  of  those  concerning  which  it  is  still 
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an  unsolved  problem  whether  it  is  better  and  cheaper 
to  manufacture  by  the  government  or  by  contract 
with  private  persons.  This  department  was  organ- 
ised as  a  distinct  establishment  in  1803,  and  has  been 
undergoing  gradual  enlargement  ever  since.  Its 
primary  work  was  that  of  making  ^n-carriages ;  but 
it  now  manufactures  a  great  variety  of  articles  in 
wood,  more  than  half  of  which  are  for  the  use  of  the 
navy.  Until  1854,  the  Board  of  Ordnance  had  power 
to  lend  or  to  refuse  the  services  of  the  C.  D.  to  the 
Admiralty ;  but  since  that  year  the  matter  rests 
with  the  War  Office.  The  works,  store-rooms,  and 
yards  are  of  vast  size,  often  employing  from  2000  to 
3000  hands.  In  1855,  there  were  10,000  pairs  of 
wheels  made,  besides  all  the  other  articles  iu  wood. 
There  are  more  than  20  steam-engines  in  various 
parts  of  the  establishment;  and  the  wood-cutting 
and  shaping  machines  are  of  the  highest  order  of 
exoeUenoe. 

CAREICAL,  or  KARIKAL,  a  French  port 
within  the  limits  of  Tanjore,  a  district  of  the 
presidency  of  Madras.  It  stands  in  lat.  10°  55'  N., 
and  long.  79°  53'  E.,  on  the  estuary  of  a  small 
branch  of  the  Cauvery,  a  tributary  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  C.  is  accessible  from  the  sea  only  after  the 
periodical  rains,  and  then  only  for  coasting  craft. 
The  town  and  territory  contain  63  square  miles,  and 
about  50,000  inhabitants.  The  settlement,  origin- 
ally ceded  to  France  by  a  native  grant  in  1759,  and 
subsequently  subdued  by  the  British,  was  restored 
in  1814,  on  condition  of  being  neither  fortified  nor 
garrisoned. 

CARRICKFE'EGtrS,  a  seaport  town  of  Ireland, 
is  situated  on  the  Lough  of  Belfast,  about  10  miles 
distant  from  the  town  of  that  name.  Though  locally 
within  the  county  of  Antrim,  it  forms  a  county  of 
itself.  C.  extends  nearly  a  mile  along  the  north- 
western shore  of  the  Lough.  Its  chief  feature  is  its 
castle,  a  fine  picturesque  object,  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  by  De  Courcy  in  the  12th  century.  It 
is  situated  on  a  rock  about  30  feet  high,  projecting 
boldly  into  the  sea,  by  which  it  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides.  The  ballium  or  keep  is  90  feet  in  height. 
From  the  top  of  the  keep  a  splendid  view  is  obtained, 
extending,  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  to  the  Moume 
Mountains  and  the  Scotch  coast.  The  castle  con- 
tains a  barrack,  bomb-proof  magazine,  and  ordnance 
store-rooms ;  and  for  many  years,  22  pieces  of 
ordnance,  12-pounders,  were  mounted  on  the  works. 
At  present,  a  total  change  is  being  made  in  the 
defence  of  the  castle,  and  cannon  of  a  very  large 
calibre  are  to  be  mounted,  which  wUl  command  the 
entrance  of  the  Lough.  In  1575,  a  wall  16  feet  high 
and  7  thick,  with  7  oastions,  to  surround  the  town, 
was  commenced,  and  completed  iu  the  year  1608 ; 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  waU  is  still  standing, 
and  one  of  the  four  entrance-gates.  On  the  14th 
June  1690,  King  WiUiam  III.  landed  here  with  his 
army,  twelve  days  before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
The  rock  on  which  the  king  stepped  on  landing  is 
at  the  end  of  the  quay,  projecting  from  it,  and  still 
forming  the  landing-place.  In  1760,  Commodore 
Thurot  captured  the  castle,  but  on  the  approach  of 
troops  from  Belfast,  was  forced  to  abandon  it.  The 
parish  church,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
year  1164,  on  the  site  of  a  pagan  temple,  is  a  fine 
old  building,  dedicated  to  St  Hicholas.  There  are 
several  other  churches  and  chapels  in  the  town,  and 
several  good  day  and  Sunday  schools  in  connection 
with  the  religious  bodies,  and  a  fine  model  school 
has  just  been  erected  by  the  National  Board.  There 
is  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  with  readibg- 
room,  library,  and  museum.  The  fishery  of  the  bay, 
which  is  famous  for  oysters  of  an  unusual  size, 
employs  a  good  number  of  the  inhabitants.    There 


are  four  spimiing-mOls,  one  for  weaving  linen, 
one  bleaching  estaiblishment,  a  starch  manufactory 
and  a  tan-yard.  A  market  is  held  every  Monday 
and  Saturday,  and  a  fair  twice  a  year.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  about  9000.  The  town  returns  one  member 
to  parliament.  There  are  several  barrows  or  tumuli 
in  the  vicinity.  C.  is  connected  by  railway  with 
Belfast  and  Portrush.  A  few  years  since,  a  shaft 
was  opened  by  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  coal — without  success ;  but  salt 
of  a  superior  quality,  and  iu  great  abundance,  was 
found.  A  company  has  been  formed,  and  are 
working  the  mine.  The  length  and  breadth  of  the 
county  are  nearly  equal — about  5  statute  miles. 

CA'RRICK-ON-SUIR,  a  town  of  Tipperary, 
situated,  as  its  name  implies,  on  the  Suir,  which  is 
navigable  at  this  point,  12  nules  east  of  Clomnel, 
in  the  midst  of  very  fine  scenery.  Pop.  6512.  C. 
had  formerly  important  woollen  manufactures,  but 
there  is  little  or  nothing  carried  on  in  this  way 
now.  It  exports,  however,  much  agricultural  pro- 
duce. C.  became  a  place  of  note  soon  after  the 
Norman  Conquest.  There  are  the  remains  of  a 
castle — a  fine  feature  in  the  place — buUt  in  1309, 
on  the  site  of  an  old  priory  of  the  Knights  of  St 
John  of  Jerusalem. 

CARRIER,  Jban  Baptistb,  one  of  the  most 
infamous  and  blood-thirsty  members  of  the  French 
National  Convention,  was  bom  at  the  village  of 
Yolai,  near  Aurillac,  in  Haut-Auvergue,  in  1756. 
Entering  the  National  Convention  in  1792,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king, 
demanded  the  arrest  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  assisted  in  the  overthrow  ef  the  Girondists. 
At  Nantes,  whither  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  against 
the  moderates,  in  October  1793,  he  found  ample 
means  for  indulging  his  insatiable  thirst  for  human 
blood.  The  utter  defeat  of  the  Vendeans  had  filled 
the  prisons  with  captives,  and  C.  proposed  and 
carried  a  resolution  for  murdering  the  unhappy 
prisoners  ere  masse.  Accordingly,  on  November  15, 
he  compelled  94  priests  to  embark  in  a  vessel, 
under  pretence  of  deportation,  and  during  the  night 
drowned  the  whole  of  them,  by  having  the  ship 
scuttled.  Another  of  these  Noyades,  as  they  were 
called,  in  which  138  persons  were  sacrificed,  took 
place  soon  after,  and  they  were  repeated  to  the 
number  of  25,  their  perpetrators  facetiously  terming 
them  'vertical deportations.'  Other  cruelties  C.  com- 
mitted here.  Men  and  women  were  tied  together 
feet  and  hands,  and  thrown  into  the  Loire ;  and  this 
was  called  mariage  republkain  (repubHcan  marriage). 
With  such  recklessness  were  these  murders  com- 
mitted, that,  in  one  instance,  a  number  of  foreign 
war-prisoners  were  drowned  by  mistake.  The  water 
of  the  Loire  was  so  poisoned  by  corpses,  that  its 
use  for  drinking  and  cooking  was  prohibited.  500 
pohtical  prisoners  were  shot,  as  in  a  battue,  on 
the  bridge  near  Nantes.  Even  Robespierre  was 
offended  by  these  enormities,  and  recalled  C,  who 
boldly '  justified  his  own  conduct  before  the  Con- 
vention. The  fall  of  Robespierre  was,  however,  soon 
followed  by  outcries  against  Carrier;  judgment 
was  decreed  against  him,  and  he  perished  under 
the  guillotine,  December  16,  1794— dying  with  the 
protestation  that,  in  all  his  cruelties,  he  had  acted 
according  to  orders,  and  as  a,  true  republican 
patriot. 

CARRIER  PIGEON,  a  variety  of  the  domestic 
Pigeon  (q.  v.),  remarkable  for  the  degree  in  which 
it  possesses  the  instinct  and  power  of  returning 
from  a  distance  to  its  accustomed  home ;  and  which 
has  been,  therefore,  much  employed  to  convey  letters 
from  one  place  to  another.    In  Eastern  coimtries, 
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wliere  suoli  messengers  are  most  frequently  employed, 
it  is  the  practice  to  bathe  the  pigeon's  feet  in  vinegar 
to  keep  them  cool,  and  to  prevent  it  from  aJightmg 
in  quest  of  water,  by  which  the  letter  nught  sustain 
injury.  Pigeons  intended  for  this  use,  must  be 
brought  from  the  place  to  which  they  are  to  return, 
withm  a  short  period,  not  exceeding  a  fortnight  of 
their  being  let  loose,  and  at  a  time  when  they  have 


Carrier  Pigeon. 

young  in  their  nest;  the  remarkable  fecundity  of 
the  C.  P.  aflfording  particidar  facilities  for  its 
employment  in  this  way.  The  bird  is  also  kept  in 
the  dark  and  without  food,  for  at  least  eight  horn's 
before  being  let  loose.  The  instinct  by  which  it  is 
guided,  like  most  other  instincts,  has  received  no 
sufficient  explanation.  That  it  recognises  objects  by 
sight,  and  so  directs  its  course,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  conjecture,  and  as  such,  is  only  very  partially 
supported  by  the  fact  of  the  great  power  of  vision 
which  these  birds,  in  common  with  so  many  others, 
are  known  to  possess,  and  by  that  of  the  C.  P.,  on 
being  let  loose,  inamediately  rising  spirally  to  a  great 
height  in  the  air,  as  if  to  obtain  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  this  power.  The  C.  P.  has  probably  been 
more  used  in  the  Turkish  dominions  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  and  has  often  been  intrusted 
with  important  messages  both  in  affairs  of  war  and 
of  commerce.  Its  rate  of  flight  is  not  less  than  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  and  it  has  been  known  to  pass  over 
great  distances  still  more  rapidly.  The  variety 
generally  described  as  the  C.  P.  {Oolurriba  tdbellaria 
of  Linnaeus,  G.  Turdca  of  some  authors,  but  not 
generally  regarded  by  naturalists  as  a  distinct 
species),  is  of  remarkably  large  size,  about  fifteen 
inches  in  length  from  the  point  of  the  biU  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  and  has  the  cere  very  large 
and  carunoulated,  the  eyes  surrouuded  with  a  broad 
circle  of  naked  red  skin,  and  the  wings  reaching 
nearly  to  the  extremity  of  the  taO.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  smaller  variety,  which  is  said  to  be  superior 
to  it,  and  which  has  not  the  carunoulated  cere,  nor 
the  broad  circle  around  the  eye.  Carrier  pigeons 
are  trained  by  being  conveyed,  when  young,  to  short 
distances  of  a  few  miles  from  home  and  then  let 
loose,  the  distance  being  gradually  increased;  and 
this  training  is  said  to  render  them  much  more 
secure  as  messengers. 

CA'RRIBES,  a  class  of  persons  who,  in  various 
forms,  by  land  and  sea,  undertake  the  carrying  of 
goods,  particularly  articles  of  commerce.  In  all 
countries  aspiring  to  commercial  intercourse,  the 
Cabeying  Trade,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  less 
or  more  developed.  The  method  of  carrying  in 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  some  other  countries  in  the 
east  has,  tUl  the  present  time,  been  chiefly  by  means 
of  the  camel,  an  animal  of  great  value,  on  account 
of  its  strength,  patience,  and  power  of  endurance. 
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See  Camel.  In  England  and  Scotland,  previous  to 
the  general  use  of  wheel-carriages,  goods  were 
carried  on  pack-horses,  as  is  still  practised  in 
some  parts  of  Spain  with  mules.  See  Pack-horse, 
also  Mule.  After  the  pack-horse  came  the  one- 
horse  cart  and  the  four-wheeled  wagon,  as  engines 
of  land-conveyance.  Carrying  with  one-horse  carts 
settled  down  as  a  universal  practice  in  Scotland, 
where  it  is  still  conducted  in  all  districts  not 
traversed  by  railways.  The  Scotch  C,  winding  their 
way  by  roads  over .  hill  and  dale,  at  the  rate  of 
about  20  miles  a  day,  have  ever  been  a  respectable 
and  useful  body  of  men,  exceedingly  trustworthy, 
and  moderate  in  their  charges.  In  connection  with 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other  centres  of  traffic, 
they  travel  to  and  from  provincial  towns  for  the 
most  part  once  a  week  on  certain  days,  so  that 
their  arrival  at  any  particular  place  may  be 
reckoned  on  with  great  exactness.  In  England,  the 
employing  of  wagons  for  carrying  goods  in  connec- 
tion with  the  metropolis  and  provincial  towns  is 
now  of  old  date.  These  carriers'  wagons,  greatly 
limited  in  their  range  by  the  introduction  of  canals 
and  railways,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
rural  districts.  A  wagon  of  this  kind  is  provided 
with  foiur  broad  huge  wheels ;  and  being  a  heavy 
and  clumsy  engine  of  conveyance,  is  drawn  by  four 
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horses,  though,  when  roads  were  bad  in  old  times, 
six  horses  were  not  unusual.  The  driver  ordinarily 
rode  on  a  pony  alongside  the  vehicle ;  now  he 
more  frequently  walks,  carrying  a  long  whip.  The 
wagon  has  a  hooped  top  with  movable  covering; 
and  the  hinder  part  has  always  been  left  vacant 
for  the  use  of  passengers,  who  are  necessarily 
huddled  together  on  straw.  Travelling  in  the  '  tail 
of  the  wagon '  is  now  entirely  gone,  or  nearly  so ; 
but  with  all  its  rude  inconveniences,  it  was  common 
tin  past  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  and  has  afforded 
scope  for  some  of  the  most  grotesque  descriptions 
of  Fielding  and  Smollett.  The  tedious  process  of 
carriage  by  these  wagons  largely  increased  the  prices 
of  goods,  and  retarded  the  growth  of  commerce. 
The  first  modification  in  the  carrying  trade  took 
place  by  means  of  inland  navigation,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  See  Canal.  The 
conveyance  of  cotton  goods  from  Lancashire,  of 
earthenware  from  Staffordshire,  of  metal  goods  from 
Birmingham,  of  salt  from  Cheshire,  &c.,  became 
much  more  easy  than  before,  owing  to  the  large 
quantity  which  could  be  packed  in  each  barge, 
and  to  the  great  amount  of  work  done  by  each 
horse.  The  chief  owners  of  the  old  wagons  became, 
in  time,  the  chief  owners  of  the  canal-boats ;  they 
paid  rates  or  tolls  to  the  canal  companies.  The 
celebrated  English  firm  of  Pickford  &  Co.  has  been 
for  many  generations,  and  still  is,  at  the  head  of 
the  goods  carrying  trade. 

w  hen  railways  were  established,  a  great  struggle 
ensued;  the  owners  of  the  road- wagons  and  canal- 
barges  had  a  formidable  competition.  They  wisely 
accommodated  themselves  to  a  state  of  things  which 
they  could  not  prevent,  and  added  the  trade  of 
railway  goods  C.  to  their  former  business.     Three 
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systems  were  tried:  1.  The  company  purchased 
road-wagons  or  vans,  collected  goods  at  the  various 
towns,  conveyed  them  by  railway,  and  then  distri- 
buted them  at  their  several  destinations.  2.  The 
company  confined  their  attention  to  the  mere  con- 
veyance on  their  railway,  leaving  the  collection  and 
ddivery  to  the  ordinary  carriers.  3.  The  company 
combined  both  systems,  conveying  on  the  railway 
everything  that  offered,  and  competing  with  the  C. 
for  the  road-traffio.  During  the  greater  j)ortion  of 
the  period  in  which  the  railway  system  has  been 
in  operation,  the  second  of  the  above  three  plans 
has  been  adopted  more  extensively  than  either  of 
the  others.  Taking  as  examples  the  greatest  rail- 
way company  and  Sie  greatest  carrying  firm,  Messrs 
Piokford  had  warehouses  or  dSpflts  at  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  where  the  London  and  North-western 
Bailway  had  stations.  The  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers were  customers,  not  to  the  company,  but 
to  the  firm,  for  the  conveyance  of  merchandise. 
Messrs  Pickford  employed  their  own  wagons  and 
horses,  clerks  and  poirters,  in  collecting  and  deliver- 
ing goods,  and  paid  to  the  company  so  much  per 
ton  for  the  conveyance  along  the  railway,  the  toU 
varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods  and 
the  distance  run.  There  were  seldom  any  quarrels 
or  disputes  under  this  system.  The  carrier  was 
responsible  to  the  customer  from  first  to  last  for 
the  safety  of  the  merchandise ;  and  he  had  a  claim 
against  the  company  for  any  injury  while  the  mer- 
chandise was  on  the  raQway.  Under  the  third 
system,  disputes  were  much  more  frequent.  The 
companies  were  bound  by  law  to  carry  goods  for 
aU  persons  at  certain  toUs;  but  when  they  became 
road  0.  as  well,  they  competed  with  the  ordinary 
C.  in  a  way  which  the  latter  could  barely  contend 
against.  The  Great  Western  BaUway  has  been 
unfavourably  distinguished  for  jealousies  and  law- 
suits between  the  company  and  the  carriers. 

At  the  present  time,  the  tendency  is  for  the 
companies  to  take  the  responsibility  of  tlie  whole 
conveyance,  the  C.  aotiog  as  their  agents,  if  willing 
BO  to  do,  or  else  endeavouring  to  maintain  a  fair 
competition.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  companies, 
the  Midland,  have  in  this  way  recently  become  C. 
on  their  own  account,  in  order  to  obtain  a  share  of 
the  profit  which  accrues  from  road-traffic.  The 
goods-vans  traversing  the  streets  of  the  metropolis, 
and  other  great  towns,  are  now  more  frequently 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  railway  companies  than 
with  those  of  private  carriers. 

The  goods-d6p6ts  of  the  several  railways  are 
scenes  of  great  activity  during  the  night ;  for  it  is 
then  that  the  arrival-trains  are  mostly  unpaoked, 
and  the  departure-trains  mostly  made  up.  During 
the  day,  vans  are  collecting  goods  from  manufactories 
and  warehouses;  these  goods  are  sorted  at  the 
dgpflts,  and  are,  when  evening  comes  on,  distributed 
amgng  difierent  trains,  according  to  the  part  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  to  be  conveyed.  On  the 
other  hand,  goods-trains  arriving  during  the  evening 
and  night  are  unpacked,  the  goods  classified  according 
to  districts,  and  sent  out  for  delivery  by  road- vans 
on  the  following  day. 

The  four-horse  broad-wheel  wagons,  as  already 
said,  have  almost  disappeared  from  English  roads; 
vans  of  lighter  construction  sufficing  to  convey  mer- 
chandise from  and  to  the  various  railway  stations. 
Canals  still  command  a  trade,  but  it  is  chiefly  in 
coal,  stone,  hme,  ores,  slate,  bricks,  and  other 
articles  very  bulky  in  proportion  to  their  value. 
The  conveyance  of  manufactured  goods  has,  for  the 
most  part,  passed  over  to  the  railways. 

In  towns,  there  are  C.  whose  business  is  confined 
wholly  to  short  distances.  Taking  the  metropolis 
as  an  example,  there  are  0.  residing  in  all  the  I 


villages  and  hamlets  round  about,  each  possessing 
one  or  more  single-horse  covered  carts.  Every 
morning  the  cart,  containing  miscellaneous  articles 
collected  in  the  village  or  handet,  goes  to  London, 
and  delivers  each  article  at  the  particular  house  or 
establishment  to  which  it  is  addressed.  When  thus 
emptied,  it  receives  a  supply  of  packages  or  other 
articles  goiag  from  London  to  the  suburbs,  and 
makes  its  return-journey  in  the  evening.  The  plan 
is  cheap  and  convenient,  and  does  not  seem  likely 
to  be  supplanted  by  any  other;  for  no  amount 
of  railway  extension  would  wholly  accommodate 
short  traffic.  For  the  metropolis  more  strictly, 
however,  an  excellent  system  has  been  established 
by  the  '  London  Parcels'  Delivery  Company.'  Two 
or  three  times  a  day,  parcels  are  conveyed  from 
receiving-houses  all  over  the  metropolis  to  a 
central  dgp6t  near  Fetter  Lane,  there  sorted,  and 
sent  out  again  for  delivery.  The  metropolis,  out 
to  a  wide  distance,  is  separated  into  districts,  and 
one  or  more  carts,  filled  with  parcels,  are  sent  to 
each  district  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  The 
speed  is  rapid,  the  times  are  punctual,  and  the 
service  in  general  well  conducted.  The  suburban 
C.  have  arranged  among  themselves  a  sort  of 
central  d§p6t  or  '  house  of  call '  in  the  Old  Bailey, 
for  the  exchange  of  traffic ;  but  their  system  is  not 
so  well  organised  as  that  of  the  company  just  named. 

The  proOTess  of  improvement  in  me  English 
Cabrydtg  Trade  is  a  type  of  the  advances  simi- 
larly made  in  the  United  States,  where  canals, 
railways,  and  coastiog  steam-vessels  have  generally 
superseded  the  old  tedious  methods  of  conveyance ; 
and  it  is  chiefly  on  the  long  and  almost  trackless 
routes  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  that  are  now  seen 
the  old  processes  of  carriage  by  pack-mules  and 
horses  and  bullock-wagons,  the  cost  of  transit  by 
these  means  being  very  great. 

The  term  CAHKYiNa  Trade  has  latterly  been 
applied  more  specially  to  aU  kinds  of  convey- 
ance of  merchandise  by  sea,  whether  across  the 
ocean  or  along  the  coast.  In  this  broad  view,  it,  in 
reality,  involves  the  whole  question  of  mercantile 
marine,  British  and  foreign. 

Cakriees,  liAW  KESPECiTNG.  A  carrier,  in 
Law,  is  one  who  offers  to  the  public  to  convey 
passengers,  or  goods,  from  one  place  to  another, 
for  hire.  The  offer  must  be  general — for  a  private 
person  who  contracts  with  another  for  carriage, 
is  not  a  carrier  in  the  legal  sense,  and  does  not 
incur  the  peculiar  responsu)ilities  which,  in  almost 
every  country,  it  has  been  foimd  expedient  to  attach 
to  the  occupation  of  a  public  or  common  carrier. 
Carriage,  in  law,  is  thus  a  peculiar  modification  of 
the  contract  of  hiring.  In  Rome,  the  responsibilities 
of  carriers  by  water  were  regulated  by  a  prsetoriau 
edict,  which  was  applicable  also  to  itrnkeepers  and 
stablers  (Nautse,  Caupones,  Stabularii,  Dig. ;  lib.  iv. 
t.  9) ;  and  from  that  edict  the  law  of  carriage  in 
modem  Europe  has  been  mainly  borrowed,  some- 
times directly,  as  ia  Scotland,  sometimes  indirectly, 
as  in  England.  The  ground  on  which  the  edict 
increased  the  responsibuities  attaching  to  an  ordi- 
nary contract  of  hiring  was,  that  the  persons  whom 
it  enumerated  were  under  peculiar  temptations  to 
consort,  either  personally  or  through  their  servants, 
with  thieves  and  robbers,  without  the  connection 
being  such  as  to  admit  of  proof;  and  that  the 
pubhc  safety  consequently  required  that  they 
should  be  held  responsible  for  whatever  had  been 
intrusted  to  them,  till  its  safe  delivery  at  the  place 
to  which  they  had  undertaken  to  convey  it.  This 
responsibility  in  our  own  law  extends  not  only  to 
the  acts  of  the  carrier's  servants,  but  also  to  those  of 
the  other  guests  in  an  inn,  or  the  other  passengers  in 
a  conveyance.    The  only  exception  to  this  liability 
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at  common  law  is  in  the  case  of  loss  arising  from 
the  act  of  God  or  of  the  Queen's  enemies — i.  e., 
from  the  fury  of  the  elements,  or  from  war.  But 
several  statutory  limitations  have  been  introduced. 
There  is  no  liability  for  articles  of  unusual  value 
or  fragility,  unless  an  increased  hire  has  been  paid, 
expressly  as  insurance,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
risk  (11  Geo.  IV.,  and  1  Will.  IV.  c.  68,  and  17 
and  18  Vict.  t.  31) ;  and  the  proof  of  value  is  laid 
on  the  person  claiming  compensation.  But  the  last- 
mentioned  act,  commonly  called  the  Railway  and 
Traffic  Act  of  1856,  provides,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  company  shall  be  liable  for  neglect  or  default  in 
the  carriage  of  goods,  animals,  &c. ;  notwithstanding 
any  notice  or  condition  or  declaration  made  by  the 
company,  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  their  liability. 
The  decisions  of  the  courts  have  also  somewhat 
limited  the  universal  reaponsibflity  of  the  carrier. 
For  example,  it  has  been  decided  that  he  is  not 
liable,  qua  C.  (and  the  same  applies  to  an  inn- 
keeper), for  money  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the 
traveller;  but  that,  if  the  money  has  been  taken 
from  the  pockets  of  clothes  which  have  been  stolen, 
or  from  trunks  which  have  been  broken  into,  his 
responsibility  comes  into  operation. 

Under  C.  are  included  carters  and  porters,  who 
offer  themselves  for  hire,  to  carry  goods  from  one 
part  of  a  city  to  another.  Whether  the  same  be 
the  case  with  hackney-coachmen,  is  more  doubtful ; 
though,  from  the  extent  to  which  they  are  now 
employed  in  the  transport  of  luggage,  there  seems 
no  sound  reason  for  an  exemption  in  their  case. 
Wharfingers  and  warehousemen  are  liable  only 
under  the  special  contracts  into  which  they  may 
have  entered,  or  in  accordance  with  mercantile  usage. 
In  England,  it  has  been  decided  that  lodging-house 
keepers  are  in  a  different  position  from  carriers  and 
innkeepers,  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  profess 
to  entertain  all-comers,  or  to  receive  their  goods. 
0.  are  hable  to  make  good  to  the  owners  of  goods 
intrusted  to  them  all  losses  arising  from  accidental 
fire.  This  rule  was  introduced  into  Scotland  by  the 
Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1856 ;  but  it 
has  not  been  decided  whether  an  exception  would 
be  made  in  the  case  of  fire  occasioned  by  lightning. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  English  rule,  by 
which  this  occurrence  is  excepted  as  the  act  of  God 
from  the  category  of  ordinary  accidents,  would  be 
held  to  rule  the  construction  of  the  general  words  of 
the  17th  section  of  the  Scottish  statute. 

CA'ERION  CROW.  See  Ckow.— C.  C,  also 
called  Black  Vulture,  is  not  in  America,  as  in 
Britain,  the  name  of  a  species  of  crow,  but  of  one 
of  the  Vulture  family.    See  Vultuee. 

CAERIOK  FLOWERS,  a  name  which,  on 
account  of  their  smell  resembling  that  of  putrid 
meat,  has  been  given  to  the  flowers  of  many 
species  of  Slapelia.  The  genus  Stapelia  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Asclepiadece,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  excessive  development  of  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  stem  and  rediiction  of  that  of  the  leaves, 
resulting  in  a  general  aspect  like  that  of  the  Cactus 
family.  The  species  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  flowers  are  often  large,  and  not 
devoid  of  beauty,  but  the  carrion  stench  is  very 
strong.  It  is  not  yet  known  to  what  chemical 
substance  it  is  owing. 

CA'RRON",  a  village  in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Carron  Water,  3  miles 
east-north-east  of  Falkirk.  It  is  celebrated  for 
its  ironworks,  which  are  among  the  largest  of  the 
kind  in  Britain.  The  works  were  established  in 
1760 ;  and  are  carried  on  by  a  company,  who  employ 
about  1200  men. 
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CARRONA'DES  are  short  iron  guns,  invented 
by  Mr  Gascoigne,  and  named  after  the  Carron  Iron 
Works  in  Scotland,  where  they  were  first  made. 
They  are  lighter  than  ordinary  guns,  and  have  a 
chamber  for  powder,  like  mortars.  They  were  made 
standard  navy  guns  in  1779,  to  be  carried  on  the 
poop,  forecastle,  and  upper  works.  Being  manage- 
able by  a  smaller  number  of  hands  than  guns,  and 
being  very  useful  in  close  engagements,  tiiey  were 
held  in  much  favour  during  the  great  war :  the 
seamen  called  them  '  smashers.'  A  6S-pounder  car- 
ronade  weighed  not  much  more  than  half  as  much 
as  the  42-pounder  gun  in  use  in  1779.  They 
range  from  68-pounders  down  to  6-pounders.  The 
denominations,  weights,  lengths,  calibre,  &c.,  of 
the  chief  varieties  of  carronade  are  noticed  imder 
Cannon. 

Some  C.  are  made  shorter  with  a  given  bore.  C. 
are  but  little  used,  except  by  the  Enghsh  and 
French.  Though  valuable  at  close  quarters,  they 
are  no  match  for  long  guns  at  a  distance;  and 
therefore  a  ship  armed  only  with  C.  would  fare 
badly  in  a  general  action.  In  recent  years,  C. 
have  to  a  considerable  extent  been  replaced  in 
the  English  navy  by  howitzers,  long  guns,  and  shell 
gims. 

CA'RROT  (Daucus),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Umbelliferce.  They  are  mostly  natives 
of  the  countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  The  Common  C.  {D.  Carota),  is  a  biennial 
plant,  common  in  Britain  and  most  parts  of  Europe, 
also  in  the  Caucasus ;  and  is  universally  cultivated 
not  only  in  Europe  and  the  European  colonies,  but 
in  China,  Cochin  China,  &o.,  for  the  sake  of  its  root. 
The  root  of  the  wild  plant  is  slender,  woody,  and 
of  a  very  strong  flavour ;  that  of  the  cultivated 
variety  is  much  thicker  and  more  fleshy,  much 
milder  in  its  flavour  and  quahties,  generally  red, 
but  sometimes  orange  or  yellowish  white.  The  sub- 
varieties  in  cultivation  are  also  distinguished  by 
their  form — some  being  longer  and  more  tapering 
than  others — by  their  si^e,  and  by  the  duration  of 
their  growth ;  the  early  kinds  being  also  compara- 
tively small,  and  almost  exclusively  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  cuhnary  use,  whilst  the  larger  and  late 
kinds  are  often  also  grown  in  fields,  for  feeding 
cattle.  The  field  cultivation  of  the  C.  is  carried 
on  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  some  parts  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Belgiimi,  than  in  Britain ; 
but  it  is  increasing  in  Britain.  The  C.  appears 
to  have  been  cultivated  at  an  early  period  in 
Flanders  and  Germany,  and  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  gardens  of  England  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
ladies  wore  C.  leaves  as  an  ornament  instead  of 
feathers ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  leaves  is  still 
occasionally  acknowledged  by  placing  a  root,  or 
the  upper  portion  of  one,  in  water,  that  it  may 
throw  out  young  leaves  to  adorn  apartments  in 
winter.  The  C.  prefers  a,  light  and  rather  sandy 
soU,  and  often  succeeds  very  well  on  3-  peat  soil. 
It  is  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  larva  of  the 
Crane  Fly  (q.  v.),  by  which  the  greater  part  of  a 
crop  is  sometimes  destroyed  when  the  young  roots 
are  about  the  thickness  of  a  quiU ;  on  which  account, 
in  gardens  where  there  is  particular  reason  to  appre- 
hend danger  from  this  enemy,  it  is  the  practice  to 
make  a  number  of  successive  sowings,  some  of 
which  may  probably  escape.  As  an  article  of  food, 
C.  contains  a  large  amount  of  what  are  called 
heat-producing  compounds,  with  a  small  proportion 
of  fiesh-forming  matter.  It  consists  essentially  of 
starch,  sugar,  and  albumen,  along  with  a  volatile  oU, 
which  communicates  a  flavour  to  many  dyspeptics 
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very  unpleasant.    The  following  ia  the  composition 
of  dried  carrot : 


Starch  nnd  sugar,     . 

93-71 

Albumen, 

.        4-85 

Ked  neutral  substance  (carotin), 

0'34 

Fixed  and  volatile  oils,  . 

1-00 

Ash 

0-60 

100-00 

C.  is  easy  of  digestion,  and  gently  laxative.  Boiled 
C.  is  used  as  a  poultice  for  foul  ulcers  and  other 
sores,  and  as  a  vermifuge.  Grated  C.  forms  an 
agreeable  cooling,  but  also  stimulant  application. 
A  sirup  is  prepared  from  carrots ;  and  when  cut 
into  small  pieces  and  roasted,  they  are  occasionally 
used  in  Germany  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  A 
strong  ardent  spirit  is  distilled  from  them  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  10  lbs.  of  carrots  yielding  about 
half  f,  pint.  C.  seeds  are  employed  as  a  diuretic, 
also  as  a  carminative  and  stimulant;  those  of  the 
wild  C.  being  preferred. — Besides  the  crane  fly, 
already  noticed,  carrots  have  numerous  other  insect 
enemies.  One  of  the  most  troublesome  is  the 
Carkot  Fly  {Psila  rosee),  a  small  dipterous  fly,  the 
larvae  of  which,  by  eating  away  the  surface  of  the 


Carrot  Fly  {Psila  rosce) : " 
a,  larva,  natural  size ;  6,  larva,  magnified ;  c,  d,  its  opera- 
tions on  the,root ;  e,  pupa,  natural  size ;  /,  pupa,  magnified  j 
ff,  mature  insect,  natui'al  size ;  A,  mature  insect,  magnified. 

root,  cause  what  is  commonly  known  as  rust  in 
carrots,  and  prepare  them  for  tiie  further  operations 
of  millepedes  and  other  destroyers.  The  larvse  of 
several  species  of  moth  {Depressaria)  are  very  injuri- 
ous to  them  when  in  flower  and  seed.  An  aphis 
(A.  dauei)  often  kills  the  young  plants. 

CAEROU'SEIi  (Fr.),  a  species  of  knightly 
exercise,  which,  down  even  to  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  c,  was  very  common  in  all  the  courts 
of  Europe.  C.  was  a  kind  or  imitation  of  the 
tournament,  and  for  a  time  after  the  discontin- 
uance of  the  latter  seems  to  have  supplied  its 
place.  The  dresses,  for  the  most  part,  were  those 
of  the  knights  of  former  times,  and  the  combat- 
ants, or  rather  competitors,  were  divided  into  two 
parties,  usually  according  to  their  different  nation- 
alities. One  of  the  favourite  exercises  in  Prance 
consisted  in  running  at  the  pasteboard  head  of  a 
Moor  or  Turk  with  a  lance,  cutting  it  down  with 
a  sword,  or  firing  at  it  with  a  pistol.  Another 
of  these  tests  of  skill  and  horsemanship,  if  not  of 
courage,  consisted  in  carrying  off  a  whole  line  of 
rings,  which  were  suspended  for  the  purpose.  The 
C.  in  France  was  not  known  earlier  than  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV. ;  but  it  had  existed  for  some  little 

*  For  the  accompanying  illustration,  and  many 
others  of  a  similar  nature  throughout  this  work,  we  are 
■indebted  to  Morton's  Encyclopadia  of  AgricuHure. 


time  previously  in  Italy.  There  were  brilhdnt 
carrousels  under  Louis  XIII.,  and  two  celebrated 
ones  were  given  in  honour  of  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Vallifere — the  one  at  Paris  in  1662,  the  other  at 
Versailles  in  1664.  The  place  where  the  first  of 
these  ffites  was  held,  has  ever  since  been  called 
the  Place  du  Carrousel.  A  revival  of  the  C.  was 
attemjpted  at  Berlin  in  1750;  and  in  1828  the 
Cavalry  School  at  Saumur  held  one  in  honour 
of  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Berry.  The  so-called 
Eglinton  Tournament — an  entertainment  given  some 
years  ago  by  the  chivalrous  Earl  of  Eglinton — was 
in  reality  a  carrousel. 

CARSE  is  a  term  applied  in  Scotland  to  low 
lands  adjoining  rivers.  The  word  is  of  uncertain 
origin.  In  Stirlingshire,  it  is  restricted  in  its  sense 
to  the  level  alluvial  soils  which  are  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  river  Forth.  In  Perthshire,  it  also 
applies  to  the  whole  of  the  slightly  undulating 
lands  to  the  north  of  the  Tay,  which  form  the  C. 
of  Gowrie.  C.  soils  usually  consist  of  argillaceous 
deposits,  which  produce  crops  of  great  luxuriance, 
although  there  are  some  which  consist  of  hungry 
and  barren  clays.  The  richest  of  them  are  of 
a  hazel  colour,  and  become  friable  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  frost;  the  poorest,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  containing  little 
vegetable  matter  to  render  them  amenable  to 
cmtivation.  The  best  kinds  of  C.  soils  are  gener- 
ally farmed  on  the  six-course  shift — 1.  Grass ; 
2.  Oats ;  3.  Beans;  4.  Wheat;  5.  Potatoes;  6.  Turnips 
or  Fallow.  Large  crops  of  grass  are  grown  when 
the  clover-plant  catches.  It  is  mostly  made  into 
hay,  and  the  after-math  is  used  for  soiling  horses 
and  cattle  in  the  straw-yards.  The  land  is  seldom 
pastured,  as  the  feet  of  animals  trample  and  destroy 
the  grasses,  when  the  weather  is  wet.  The  oat-crop 
is  more  imcertain  on  the  carses,  but  in  favourable 
years,  the  yield  is  large,  and  the  quality  of  the  grain 
is  excellent.  Beans  are  very  successfully  grown, 
indeed  the  best  of  the  C.  soils  sire  the  best  bean- 
soils  in  Scotland.  Where  the  land  is  rich,  and  not 
too  stiff,  the  potato  is  sometimes  largely  grown.  On 
the  poorest  description  of  the  C.  soils,  the  potato 
does  not  thrive.  Wheat  can  be  grown  in  closer 
succession  on  the  C.  lands,  than  on  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  land  with  the  same  expenditure  of  manure. 
A  large  stud  of  horses  are  required  on  C.  lands,  to 
enable  the  farmers  to  prepare  the  land  for  the 
various  crops,  at  the  moment  when  the  season 
suits.  A  small  portion  of  the  land  is  still  usually 
summer-fallowed,  as  it  is  found  that  it  cannot  be 
kept  thoroughly  clean  by  green  crops  in  rainy 
seasons. 

CAESTAIRS,  William,  a  distinguished  poli- 
tical and  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  17th  c, 
who  took  a  very  active  part  in  bringing  about  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  was  born  at  Cathcart,  near 
G;lasgow,  February  11, 1649.  He  was  educated  atthe 
village  school  of  Ormiston,  in  East  Lothian,  and 
subsequently  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  displayed  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  learning. 
In  his  24th  year,  Scgtland  being  then  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  state,  alike  from  a  political  and 
religious  point  of  view,  C.  went  to  study  theology  at 
Utrecht.  His  scholarship,  polite  address,  knowledge 
of  men,  and  great  political  information,  especiafly 
regarding  his  own  country,  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  chose  him 
as  his  confidential  adviser  in  all  matters  relating  to 
Britain.  In  1682,  being  in  England  on  a  mission  of 
observation  from  Holland,  he  was  employai  to 
negotiate  between  the  English  and  Scotch  con- 
spirators in  the  Rye  House  Plot.  With  others 
implicated,  he  was  arrested  and  put  to  the  torture 
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of  the  thumb-screw,  but  refased  to  confess  anything 
that  had  not  been  previously  revealed,  and  that 
only  on  condition  that  what  he  said  should  not 
be  used  in  evidence,  either  directly  or  iadireotly, 
against  any  other  person.  At  this  time,  he  had 
secrets  from  Holland  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  his  possession,  which  he  carefully  concealed, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  revelation 
would  not  only  have  saved  him  from  torture,  but 
have  obtained  for  him  great  reward  and  honour. 
Britain,  therefore,  owes  very  much  indeed  to  the 
firmness  of  C.  at  this  juncture.  He  returned  to 
Holland  about  the  beginning  of  1685 ;  and,  acting 
mainly  on  his  advice,  the  Prince  of  Orange  planned 
and  carried  out  the  invasion  of  1688.  He  accom- 
panied the  prince  as  chaplain,  and  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  crown,  when  the  prince  had  been  firmly 
established  as  William  III.,  0.  was  iostrumental 
in  eflfecting  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the 
Scottish  Church,  when  the  ill  advice  of  other  coun- 
cillors had  nearly  led  to  an  open  rupture.  From 
1693  to  the  death  of  the  kiag  in  1702,  he  could 
not  have  had  more  influence  in  Scottish  affairs  if 
he  had  been  prime-minister  of  the  country;  and 
hia  authority  in  church-matters  was  such,  that  he 
was  popularly  called  '  Cardinal  Carstairs.'  He  was 
elected  Principal  of  the  university  of  Edinbiurgh  in 
1704,  and  in  this  capacity  used  all  his  influence 
with  government  to  obtain  an  increase  of  patronage 
for  the  Scottish  colleges.  In  the  same  year,  he  was 
presented  to  the  Church  of  Greyfriars,  and  was 
appointed  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  next 
succeeding,  an  office  to  which  he  was  four  times 
elected  in  the  course  of  eleven  years.  He  died 
August  1715,  deeply  regretted  by  the  whole  nation, 
and  leaving  a  reputation  for  scholarship  and  sincere 
piety,  as  well  as  for  unbounded  charity  and  political 
sagacity  rarely  equalled. 

CAESTENS,  AsMTJS  Jacob,  an  eminent  German 
artist,  was  born  near  Sohleswig,  May  10,  1754 
In  l762  he  went  to  Copenhagen,  where,  when 
first  introduced  to  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Paiutings 
and  Casts  from  the  Antique  he  was  so  excited 
that  he  shed  tears  of  joy.  After  staying  seven 
years  in  the  Danish  capital,  where  he  produced 
his  'Baldur's  Death,'  and  'Eolus  and  Ulysses,' 
supporting  himself  chiefly  by  portrait-painting,  he 
commenced  a  journey  on  foot  to  Kome,  but  was 
obliged  to  return  for  want  of  means  after  reach- 
ing Mantua.  He  resided  in  Lubeck  for  some 
time,  but  through  the  kindness  of  a  wealthy 
amateur  artist  named  Rodde,  he  contrived  to  reach 
Berlin,  where  his  great  composition,  the  'Pall  of 
the  Angels'  (with  200  figures),  gained  for  him  an 
appointment  as  professor  in  the  academy,  while 
his  decoration  of  a  saloon  in  the  Donnlle  Palace 
obtained  for  him  an  introduction  to  the  Idng  and 
a  pension.  He  was  now  enabled  to  visit  Rome,  where 
he  devoted  himseK  to  the  study  of  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael.  His  first  work  in 
Rome,  a  '  Visit  of  the  Argonauts  to  the  Centaur 
Chiron,'  was  distinguished  by  purity  of  style,  beauty 
of  forms,  and  fine  distribution  of  Hght.  His  numer- 
ous subsequent  drawings  mostly  represented  scenes 
from  the  ancient  classic  poets,  with  subjects  from 
Ossian,  Dante,  and  Shakspeare.  C.  died  May  26, 
1798. 

CART,  a  species  of  carriage  with  two  wheels,  in 
which  respect  it  difiers  from  the  ordinary  wagon 
that  has  four  wheels.  There  are  different  kinds  of 
carts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods  or 
articles  to  be  carried,  and  they  also  differ  consi- 
derably in  different  countries.  The  0.  is  little  seen 
in  England,  where  the  heavy  and  more  capacious 
wagon  takes  its  place.  It  is,  however,  used  for 
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agricultural  and  other  purposes  in  Cumberland  and 
adjoining  northern  counties.  There,  it  differs  only 
in  a  slight  degree  from  the  0.  universally  used  in 
Scotland.  The  Scotch  C.  is  an  exceedingly  conve- 
nient form  of  carriage  for  general  merchandise,  or 
for  agricultural  produce,  and  well  adapted  for  being 
drawn  on  roads  in  a  hilly  country.  A  material 
advantage  consists  ia  its  weight,  being  about  only 
half  a  ton,  while  its  usual  load  is  from  a  ton  to 
22  cwt. ;  from  which  circumstance  it  is  a  particularly 
handy  vehicle  for  comparatively  light  loads,  and  so 
far  is  superior  to  the  English  wagon,  which  is  best 
adapted  to  carry  huge  loads  of  from  two  to  three 
tons.  In  carrying  hay,  straw,  or  grain  from  the 
harvest-field,  Scotch  farmers  employ  a  peculiar  kind 
of  C.  without  sides  to  admit  of  a  bulky  load ;  but 
they  also,  as  occasion  serves,  use  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose an  ordinary  C,  on  which  they  place  a  movable 
frame,  as  is  seen  in  the  adjoining  out.    All  grain  for 


Scotch  Cart,  with  movable  frame. 

market  is  carried  in  the  one-horse  C,  and  a  driver 
takes  charge  of  two  carts.  The  following  advan- 
tages of  one-horse  carts  are  well  enumerated  by 
Lord  E.  Seymour :  'A  horse,  when  he  acts  singly,  wiU 
do  haK  as  much  more  work  as  when  he  acts  in 
conjunction  with  another;  that  is  to  say,  that  two 
horses  will,  separately,  do  as  much  work  as  three 
conjunctively.  This  arises,  in  the  first  place,  from 
the  single  horse  being  so  near  the  load  he  draws ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  from  the  point  or  line  of 
draught  being  so  much  below  his  breast,  it  being 
usual  to  make  the  wheels  of  single-horse  carts  low. 
A  horse  harnessed  singly  has  nothing  but  his  load  to 
contend  with ;  whereas,  when  he  draws  in  conjunc- 
tion with  another,  he  is  generally  embarrassed  by 
some  difference  of  rate,  the  horse  behind  or  before 
him  moving  quicker  or  slower  than  himself ;  he  is 
likewise  frequently  iaconvenieuced  by  the  greater 
or  less  height  of  his  neighbour :  these  considerations 

f've  a  decided  advantage  to  the  single-horse  cart, 
he  very  great  ease  wim  which  a  low  C.  is  filled 
may  be  added  ;  as  a  man  may  load  it,  with  the  help 
of  a  long-handled  shovel  or  fork,  by  means  of  his 
hands  only;  whereas,  in  order  to  fill  a  higher  C, 
not  only  the  man's  back,  but  his  arms  and  whole 
person  must  be  exerted.'  To  these  just  observations 
it  need  only  be  added,  that  in  many  parts  of  England 
there  is  a  wasteful  expenditure  in  horse-power,  a 
pair  of  horses  being  often  set  to  draw  a  clumsy 
wagon  to  market,  containing  a  load  which  could 
with  the  greatest  ease  be  drawn  by  one  horse  in  a 
less  ponderous  machine. 

The  one-horse  C.  is  employed  by  carriers  all  over 
Scotland,  the  load  being  usually  piled  high  in  a 
square  form,  and  covered  in  with  a  woollen  wrapper, 
in  which  state  the  C.  is  drawn  18  to  20  miles  a 
day.  See  CAEErEM.  In  Prance  and  Germany,  the 
carrier's  C.  is  a  more  gigantic  machine.  Long  in 
the  body,  very  strong  in  construction,  and  poised  on 
two  high  wheels  with  broad  rims,  this  continental 
C.  carries  enormous  loads,  almost  equal  to  what 
are  seen  in  the  large  wagons  of  Eigland.  The 
ingenious  maimer  in  which  the  load  is  adjusted 
to  rest  exclusively  on  the  wheels,  and  so  reUeve 
the  single  horse  in  the  shafts,  is  matter  of  surprise 
to  all  strangers.  All  carts,  whatsoever,  in  Great 
Britain,  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the 
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owner,  painted  conspicuously  on  them,  according  to 
statute  1  and  2  WiU.  IV.  o.  22.    See  Wagon. 

'  OARTAGE'NA,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Spain,  on  a 
bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  lat.  37°  36'  N.,  long. 
0°  57'  W.  It  is  built  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hiH, 
and  partly  on  a  plain  extending  down  to  the  sea,  and 
is  enclosed  by  tiil1.i  which  screen  it  from  all  winds. 
The  harbour  is  one  of  the  beat  in  the  Mediterranean, 
capacious  enough  to  hold  the  largest  fleets.  The 
entrance  is  narrow,  and  completely  commanded  by 
the  fortifications  on  an  island  called  La  Isoletta,  on 
the  south.  It  was  formerly  the  largest  naval  arsenal 
not  only  in  Spain  but  in  Europe,  but  is  now  decayed 
and  desolate.  The  city,  which  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  has  quite  a  Moorish  aspect  imparted  to  it  by 
its  old  streets,  as  well  as  by  its  Moorish  cathedral, 
and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  on  the  top  of  a  hiU 
of  the  same  order  of  architecture.  C.  has  several 
weU-built  and  spacious  streets,  but  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  they  are  all  badly  paved.  Red  marble 
is  so  plentiful,  that  it  is  used  for  the  commonest 
purposes.  C.  has  manufactures  of  sail-cloth  and 
glass,  and  a  trade  in  bariUa,  agricidtural  produce, 
&c.  The  tunny  fishery  is  important,  and  the  silver 
and  lead  mines,  anciently  wrought  and  recently 
reopened,  promise  to  be  again  valuable.  Pop.  33,593. 
C,  which  was  a  colony  of  the  Oarthagioians,  was 
built  by  Hasdrubal  242  b.o.,  under  the  name  of 
New  Carthage.  It  fonhed  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  Spain,  and  soon  became  a  city  of 
much  wealth  and  mfluenoe.  It  was  captured  by 
P.  Scipio  in  210  B.C.,  and  became  of  importance 
under  the  Romans,  who  are  said  to  have  employed 
40,000  men  daily  in  the  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  was  sacked  by  the  Goths,  and  did  not 
again  attain  any  note  until  the  time  of  Philip  11. 

CARTE,  Thomas,  an  English  historian,  distin- 
guished for  his  industry  and  research,  was  bom  at 
Clifton,  in  Warwickshire,  where  his  father  was 
parish  minister,  in  1686.  Educated  at  Oxford,  he 
afterwards  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Cambridge, 
and  entering  holy  orders,  was  appointed  reader  at 
the  Abbey  Church,  Bath ;  but  being  attached  to  the 
Stuarts,  he  resigned  his  office  rather  than  take  the 
oaths  to  the  new  government.  In  1722,  he  was 
suspected  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Bishop  Atterbury,  whose  secretary  he 
was,  and  £1000  was  offered  for  his  apprehension; 
but  he  escaped  to  France,  where  he  remained  for 
some  years.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  pub- 
lished a  life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  remarkable 
for  the  fulness  of  its  information.  In  1747 — 1755, 
he  published  a  History  of  England,  bringing  it  down 
to  the  year  1654  This  work  is  very  valuable  for 
its  facts,  but  the  author  had  not  the  capacity  to 
grapple  with  these  philosophically.  Hume  and  other 
historians,  however,  have  been  much  indebted  to 
him  for  the  materials  of  histbry.  Among  his  other 
works  was  an  edition  of  Thuanus;  and  at  his 
death,  in  1754,  he  left  behind  him  20  folio  and  15 
quarto  volumes  of  MSS.,  in  further  Oluatration  of 
the  history  of  England  to  1688,  which  have  proved 
of  great  utility  to  subsequent  writers.  These  are 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

CA'RTEL,  during  a  time  of  war,  is  an  agreement 
between  the  belligerents  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
Sometimes  the  name  is  given  to  a  ship,  called  by  the 
French  a  bdtiment  panementaire,  commissioned  to 
convey  the  exchanged  prisoners,  or  to  carry  messages 
to  the  enemy.  A  ship,  when  thus  employed,  must 
carry  no  cargo,  ammunition,  or  implement  of  war, 
except  one  gun  for  signals. 

CARTER,  Elizabeth,  an  English  lady,  remark- 
able for  her  classical  attainments,  and  also  for 
her   knowledge  of  modem  languages,   was  bom 


December  1717,  at  Deal,  Kent.  Slow  at  first  to 
learn,  she  afterwards  displayed  remarkable  aptitude. 
In  her  21st  year  she  published  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  she  translated 
from  the  Italian  of  AJgarotti  An  Explanation  of 
NewtorCa  Philoaophy  for  the  Use  of  Ladies.  These 
publications  brought  her  into  note,  and  obtained  for 
her  the  friendship  of  such  men  as  Bishop  Butler, 
Archbishop  Seeker,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Burke, 
and  Dr  Johnson,  the  latter  of  whom  especially  held 
her  in  great  esteem,  and  had  the  highest  opinion  of 
her  proficiency  as  a  Greek  scholar.  A  translation 
of  Epictetus  which  she  made,  was  most  favourably 
received  by  the  literary  press  of  her  time,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  She  died  unmarried,  February 
1806,  at  the  age  of  89. 

CARTERET,  John,  Earl  Gbanvillb,  a  distin- 
guished orator  and  statesman  of  the  I8th  c,  was 
bom  April  1690,  his  father  being  Baron  Carteret  of 
Hawnes,  Bedfordshire.  His  education,  commenced 
at  Westminster  School,  was  completed  at  Oxford. 
Prom  the  latter  place,  according  to  Dean  Swift's 
humorous  assertion,  he  carried  away  more  Greek, 
Latin,  and  philosophy  than  was  at  all  becoming  a 
person  of  such  high  rank.  Introduced  into  the 
House  of  Peers  in  1711,  he  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
Protestant  succession,  and  in  consequence  received 
the  early  notice  of  George  I.,  and  obtained  some 
lucrative  appointments.  In  1718 — 1719,  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Sweden,  and 
in  the  following  year  succeeded  in  concluding  a 
peace  between  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Hanover.  In 
1721,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  in 
this  capacity  defended  with  great  zeal  the  proceed- 
ings of  government  in  the  Atterbury  conspiracy. 
In  1724,  he  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
During  his  vice-regency,  he  was  in  constant  inter- 
course, and  held  frequent  discussion,  with  Dean 
Swift  about  public  affairs.  His  lord  lieutenancy, 
which  lasted  from  1724  to  1726,  and  again  from 
1729  to  1730,  was  popular,  particularly  the  latter 
period.  From  1780  to  1742,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  able  and  determined  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  on  his  displacement,  was 
made  a  secretary  of  state.  On  the  death  of  his 
mother  in  1744,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Earl 
Granville,  and  in  the  same  year  had  to  resign  his 
seals  of  office,  the  Broad  Bottom  Ministry  (q.  v.) 
expressly  excluding  him;  but  he  continued  to 
receive  marks  of  the  royal  favour.  C.  was  a  most 
hberal  patron  of  men  of  letters.  He  died  January 
1763. 

CA'RTHAGE,  called  CartMgo  by  the  Romans, 
Carcliedon  by  the  Greeks,  both  of  which  are  but 
forms  of  the  native  name  Karth-Jiadtha,  i.  e.,  'New 
Town'  (found  on  ancient  coins),  was  the  greatest 
city  of  antiquity  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and 
was  situated  in  what  now  constitutes  the  state  of 
Tunis,  on  a  peninsula  extending  into  a  small  bay  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  founded,  according 
to  legend,  by  Dido  (q.  v.),  a  Phoenician  queen,  who 
had  fled  from  Tyre  after  the  murder  of  her  husband 
almost  nine  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  but 
more  probably  (like  the  Anglo-Indian  Calcutta) 
it  originated  in  an  emporium  or  factory  estab- 
lished oy  the  colonial  merchants  of  Utica,  and  the 
capitalists  of  the  mother-city  Tyre,  on  account  of 
the  convenience  of  its  situation.  Unfortunately, 
we  know  very  little  of  its  growth.  Our  informa- 
tion only  begins  after  C.  had  become  one  of  the 
greatest  commercial  cities  of  the  world,  and  we 
have  but  very  scanty  and  one-sided  accounts  of  it 
even  then.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  before 
its  destruction  amounted  to  about  700,000.    The 
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popillation  was  partly  of  Phoenician,  partly  of  Libyan 
descent.  The  territory  VTbich.  the  Carthaginians 
acquired  by  the  subjugation  of  the  Libyan  tribes, 
and  by  the  ultimate  annexation  of  other  older 
Phoenician  colonies,  with  which  they  had  at  first 
been  simply  in  alliance,  such  as  Utica,  Hadru- 
metum,  Tunis,  Hippo,  the  two  Leptes,  &c.,  extended 
in  the  middle  of  the  5th  c.  B.  c.  southward  to 
Lake  Triton,  eastward  to  the  Great  Syrtis,  and 
westward  to  Hipporegiiis  (now  Bona).  The  maritime 
power  of  the  Carthaginians  enabled  them  also  to 
extend  their  settlements  and  conquests  to  the  other 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  6th  c.  B.  c, 
they  were  masters  of  Sardinia,  and  had  begun  to 
contend  for  the  possession  of  Sicily.  Hanno  (q.  v.) 
founded  colonies  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  beyond 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  Hinulco  visited  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  The  relations  of  C.  to 
foreign  states  in  earHer  times  are  not  very  clear. 
The  first  treaty  with  the  Bomans  was  concluded 
in  509  B.  0. ;  the  second,  in  348  B.  c. ;  the  third, 
in  306  B.C.  The  connected  history  of  C.  begins 
with  the  5th  c.  B.C.,  a  period  of  wars  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Greeks  in  Sicily.  The 
Carthaginian  army  under  Hamilcar  was  destroyed 
by  Gelon  at  Himera  in  480  B.C.  It  was  not  tUl 
410  B.C.  that  the  war  began  which  ended  in  the 
conquest  by  the  Carthaginians  of  some  parts  of 
the  island.  Dionysius  the  Elder,  or  rather  the 
pestilence  working  for  him,  put  a  stop  to  their 
conquests,  but  did  not  succeed  in  expelling  them. 
War  raged  almost  constantly  between  Dionysius 
and  the  Carthaginians.  The  more  feeble  reign  of 
Dionysius  the  Younger  afforded  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  their  conquests,  yet  they  were 
frequently  repelled  and  defeated  by  the  Sicilian 
Greeks;  and  during  311 — 301  B.C.,  Agathocles 
carried  the  war  into  Africa,  and  attacked  C.  itself. 
After  his  death,  the  Carthaginians  again  increased 
their  dominions  in  Sicily;  and  although  Pyrrhus 
contended  successfully  against  them  at  first,  he 
left  that  island  entirely  in  275  B.C.  The  sub- 
jugation of  the  south  of  Italy  by  the  Romans, 
brought  the  two  great  and  conquering  nations  into 
collision,  and  the  First  Punic  war  arose,  264  B.C., 
and  after  a  great  naval  victory  of  the  Romans, 
terminated  in  241,  the  Carthaginians  giving,  up 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  arid  Corsica,  and  paying  to  the 
Romans  a  large  sum  of  money.  Soon  after  this,  a 
mutiny  of  the  hired  troops  of  C.,  combined  with  an 
insurrection  of  the  Libyan  tribes,  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  who  were  kept  down  by  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  Carthaginian  coloiiists,  threat- 
ened the  entire  ruin  of  the  city.  Hamilcar  brought 
that  bloody 'war,  however,  to  a  successful'  termina- 
tion, and  led  ecu  anny  to  Spain,  where  he,  and  aifter 
him  Hasdrubal,  obtained  great  successes.  Here 
was  founded  New  C,,  now  Cartagena  (q.  v.).  After 
Hasdrubal's,  death,  221  B.  c,  Hannibal  (q.  v.),  burn- 
ing to,  revenge  the  defeat  which  his  native  city 
had  sustained  from  the  Romans,  broke  the  treaty 
with  them,  and  took  Saguntum,  219  B.C.  Thus 
began  the  Second  Punic  war,  in  which  Han- 
nibal pursued  his  career  of  conquest  from  Spain, 
through  Gaul,  and  across  the  Alps  into  Italy  itself, 
defeated  the  Romans  with  terrible  slaughter  in 
various  battles,  and,  by  that  of  Cann«  in  particular, 
brought  Rome  to  the  very  ,brink:  of  ruin.  Yet  the 
war  terminated  in  the  total,  defeat  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, by  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  overthrew 
their  pojjrer  in  Spain,  and  was  victorious  over 
Hannibal,  in  ^he  fenal  and  decisive  battle  of  Zama, 
in  Africa,  in  Octpber  202.  ,  A  peace  was  then  con- 
cluded, in  which  the  Carthaginiaiis  were  limited  to 
their  African  territories ;  but  most  of  their  ships  of 
war  and  war-elephants  were  taken  from  them, 
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besides  an  immense  sum .  of  money,  and  they  were 
taken  bound  not  to  make  war  without  permission  of 
the  Romans.    Massinissa,  king  of  Ntunidia,  skilfully 
availed  himself  of  dissensions  which  arose  vdthiu 
C.  between  the  nobles  and  the  people,  to  advance 
his  own  interests  at  the   expense   of  the   Cartha- 
ginians;  and  as  they  (151  B.C.)  opposed  him,  and 
drove  his  adherents  out  of  the  city,  the  Romans 
seized  the  opportunity  for  a  new  declaratioa  of  war, 
149  B.  c,  on  the  ground  that  the  treaty  was  broken ; 
and  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  C.  was  taken  by 
Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  AemUianus,  146  B.  c.    Por 
six  days  the  combat  was  maintained  in  the  streets 
of  the  city,  and  for  seventeen  days  the  work  of  its 
destruction   by  fire   was   carried   on  by  the   con- 
querors.    The  cojmtry  became  a  Roman  province. 
C.  Gracchus  sent  out  6000  colonists  to  found  a  new 
city  on  the  site  of  Carthage.    It  was  called  Junonia, 
but  it  did  not  prosper.     Augustus,  carrying  out  the 
intention  of  his  great  uncle,  restored  the  city,  and  the 
new  C.  had  become,  in  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era,  one  of  the  finest  cities  of 
the   Roman   empire.     In  4.39  A.D.,  Genserio  made 
it  the  capital  of  the  Vandal  kingdom;    Belisarius 
conquered  it  in  633,  and  named  it  Justiniana ;  the 
Arabs  imder  Hassan  utterly  destroyed  it  in   647 
A.  D. ;  and  now  only  two  or  three  smaU  hamlets  and 
a  few  ruins  mark  its  site. 

We  have  not  very  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Carthaginian  state.  It  is  certain  that 
it  was  oligarchical,  and  that  the  chief  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  great  families  (gentes),  from  whose 
members  the  senate,  amounting  to  300,  was  chosen. 
This  senate  appointed,  as  it  were,  a  more  select 
council  of  30,  and  sometimes  a  stfll  smaller  one  of 
only  10,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  two  suffetes  (prob- 
ably the  same  as  the  Hebrew  shofetem,  'judges'), 
but  it  is  not  certain  what  relation  these  bore  to  one 
another,  or  how  their  power  was  apportioned  between 
them.  We  can  gather  dimly,  from  various  scattered 
statements,  that  the  Carthaginian  oligarchy,  while 
despising  the  multitude,  was  itself  spKt  up  into 
factions,  and  torn  by  faniily  jealousies.  Corruption 
largely  prevailed ;  and  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  for  the  country  if  the  power  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  a  popular  despot  than  of  a  band  of 
insolent  and  tyrannical  nobles. 

The  Carthaginian  army  was  raised  from  the 
conscription  of  the  subjugated  Libyans,  from  the 
hired  Numidians,  and  from  slaves.  In  the  time  of 
Agathocles,  the  city  sent  forth  40,000  heavy  armed 
infantry,  1000  cavalry,  and  2000  war-chariots,  but 
the  state  could  easily  raise  100,000  troops.  The 
fleet  in  the  First  Punic  war  consisted  of  350  ships, 
carrying  150,000  men.  How  C.  contrived  to  raise 
revenues  sufficient  to  cover  the  enormous  expense 
her  miHtary  and  naval  organisation  involved,  is 
not  very  clear.  It  was,  in  all  likelihood,  derived 
from  tribute  imposed  on  subject  Libyan  or  Numi- 
diau  races,  in  great  part  from  mines  in  Spain,  and 
from  import  duties  derived  from  her  maritime  and 
inland  trade,  which  was  prodigiously  great.  Her 
merchantmen  visited  every  coast  and  island  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  even  ventured  as  far  as  the 
Azores,  Britain,  the  Baltic,  &c. ;  while  her  caravans 
penetrated  through  Sahara  to  the  gold-producing 
districts  of  the  Niger,  and  tlirough  the  Libyan 
Desert  io  the  lands  along  the  Nile. 

The  religion  of  the  Carthaginians  appears  to 
have  been  suJjstantiaUy,  the,  same  as  that  of ,  the 
Phoenicians — a  worship  of  the  stars  and  of, fire. 
Moloch  was  tlie  chief  deity, , and,  to  him  children 
and  captives  were  sacrificed.  The  highest  natural 
manifestatipn,  of,  this  deity  was  the  Sun.  Besides 
Moloch,  the  Carthaginians,  worshipped  the  Tyrian 
Hercules;   Astarte,  the  goddess  of  the,  eleipents,; 
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Eamim,  the  god  of  the  celestial  vault;  and  a  variety 
of  heroes,  heroines,  and  genii  or  spirits,  such  as  the 
Genius  of  Death,  Hamilcar  (who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Himera),  Dido,  the  brothers  Philseni,  &o.,  as  well 
as  a  few  of  the  lesser  Greek  divinities,  of  whom  a 
knowledge  had  been  obtained  in  Sicily.  It  does 
not  appear  that  there  was  a  distinct  sacerdotal 
order  in  Carthage.  Probably  reUgious  ceremonies 
were  performed  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  state,  but 
our  knowledge  on  this  interesting  point  is  too 
meagre  to  permit  of  our  airiving  at  any  very 
definite  conclusion. 

CARTHAGE,  Cape,  a  headland  of  North  Africa, 
jutting  out  into  the  Mediterranean,  in  lat.  36°  52'  N., 
long.  10°  22'  E.  Traces  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Carthage  (q.  v.)  are  found  on  it  to  the  north  of  the 
Timis  lagoon. 

CARTHAGE'NA,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
eame  name  in  New  Granada.  It  stands  on  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Magdalena,  in  lat.  10°  26'  N.,  and  long.  77°  54' 
W.,  having  the  best  harbour  on  the  coast,  with  a 
naval  arsenal  and  strong  fortifications.  Its  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  10,000,  not  more  than  one- 
tenth  being  white.  The  temperature  ranges  from 
80°  to  86°  F. — the  air,  however,  being  dry  and 
healthy.  In  the  history  of  Spanish  America,  and 
more  especially  in  that  of  the  war  of  independence, 
the  city  occupies  a  prominent  place. 

OARTHAGENA  BARK.    See  Cinchona. 

CARTHA'GO,  a  term  of  various  appUcation  in 
Central  America. — 1.  An  almost  landlocked  bay 
or  lagoon  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  near  the  north- 
west extremity  of  the  Mosquito  shore. — 2.  A 
river  entering  the  same  from  the  south-south-west, 
about  lat.  15°  N.,  and  long.  84°  W. — 3.  A  river  of 
Costa  Rica,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  an 
inlet  of  the  Pacific,  near  lat.  9°  30'  N.,  and  long. 
84°  30'  W. — 4.  A  city,  or  rather  the  ruins  of  one,  on 
the  same,  about  60  miles  from  its  mouth.  Down  to 
1841,  it  was  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica ;  but  being  in 
that  year  all  but  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it 
was  supplanted  by  San  JosS,  previously  its  superior 
m  wealth  and  importance,  about  15  miles  to  the 
west-north-west  of  itself.  The  volcano  of  its  own 
name,  doubtless  connected  with  its  overthrow,  is 
valuable  as  a  landmark  to  mariners. 

CA'RTHAMINE,  or  CARTHAMEINE.  The 
dye  so  called  is  obtained  by  a  chemical  process 
from  safflower  (q.  v.),  {Carthamus  tinctorius),  in 
crystals  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  newly  pre- 
cipitated, C.  immediately  and  permanently  attaches 
itself  to  cotton  or  silk,  but  not  to  wool,  requiring 
no  mordant,  dyeing  the  fabric  a  fine  red,  which  is 
changed  to  yellow  on  the  addition  of  alkaUes, 
and  may  be  returned  to  red  again  on  being  treated 
with  acids. 

CARTHXJ'SIANS,  a  monastic  order  which  owes 
its  origin  to  St  Bruno,  who  retired  in  1086  with 
six  companions  to  the  solitude  of  La  Chartreuse, 
near  Grenoble,  where  they  built  hermitages,  wore 
rude  garments,  and  lived  upon  vegetables  and 
coarse  bread.  From  this  place  the  order  took 
its  name.  After  Bruno's  death  it  increased,  and 
in  1134  received  written  rules  from  its  fifth  prior, 
Guigo,  called  the  Statuta  Guigonis  or  Gonme- 
tvdines  Oartusice,  but  the  rules  have  been  often 
changed.  In  1170,  the  order  received  papal  appro- 
bation, arid  thereafter  extended  rapidly.     The  C. 

made  their  appearance  in  England  in  1180 1181. 

The  name  which  their  monasteries  obtained  there 
(Chartreuse-houses)  was  corrupted  into  charter- 
houses. Each  Carthusian  monk  is  required  to  dwell 
in  a  separate  cell,  with  only  a  bed  of  straw,  a  pillow, 


and  coverlet  of  coarse  woollen  stuff,  with  the  means 
of  manual  labour  or  of  writing,  and  can  leave  his 
apartment  only  once  a  week.  On  festival  days 
only,  the  monks  eat  together.  At  least  once  a 
week,  there  is  a.  fast-day,  on  which  only  bread, 
water,  and  salt  are  allowed.  Besides  the  ordinary 
monastic  vows,  the  C.  are  under  a  vow  of  continual 
silence  and  of  religious  exercises.  To  break  silence, 
except  on  >  particular  days,  is  visited  with  the 
penance  of  flagellation.  The  use  of  flesh  is  for- 
bidden, and  of  wine  unmixed  with  water.  The  C, 
however,  notwithstanding  their  vow  of  poverty, 
have  built  some  magnificent  convents,  as  La  Oraiiide 
Gliartreuse,  near  Grenoble,  and  Gertosa,  near  Pavia. 
They  are  given  to  hospitality  and  works  of  charity, 
and  are  on  the  whole  better  educated  than  the 
mendicant  orders.  .They  now  exist  chiefly  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Switzerland. — The  Carthusian  nuns 
arose  at  Salette,  on  the  Rhone,  in  France,  about 
1229.  They  followed  the  rules  of  the  Carthusian 
monks,  but  with  some  mitigation.  Silence  being 
a  greater  hardship  for  a  woman  than  for  a  man,  was 
not  so  rigorously  insisted  on. 

OA'RTILAGB  is  a  firm  elastic  substance,  of  a 
pearly  whiteness,  presenting  to  the  unaided  eye  a 
uniform  and  homogeneous  appearance.  Cartilages 
may  be  divided  into  the  temporary,  the  permanent, 
and  the  accidental.  The  tanporary  cartilages  are 
substitutes  for  bone  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life, 
and  after  a  certain  time  become  ossified.  See 
Osteology.  At  birth  the  extremities  and  larger 
eminences  of  the  long  bones,  and  the  margins  of 
the  flat  bones  are  still  cartilaginous,  and  this  0. 
does  not  altogether  disappear  till  the  period  of 
puberty.  The  permanent  cartilages  are  either 
articular  or  non-articular.  Articular  cartilages  are 
attached  to  the  extremities  of  bones,  and  enter 
into  the  formations  of  joints.  Non-articular  cartil- 
ages are  usually  more  flexible  than  the  articular. 
They  are  sometimes  attached  to  bones,  to  lengthen 
them  out,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  nose,  the  aucfitory 
canal,  and  the  Eustachian  tube.  See  Hearing, 
Oegans  oe.  In  other  cases  they  form  the  basis 
of  distinct  organs,  as  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  and  ■ 
the  eyeUds.  Accidental  cartilages  are  cartUaginoiis 
concretions,  which  are  occasionally  found  in  situa- 
tions where  they  do  not  normally  occur,  and  are  of 
no  general  interest.  The  physical  properties  of 
cartilages,  especially  their  elasticity,  resisting  power, 
and  incapability  of  extension,  are  such  as  to  fit 
them  admirably  for  the  functions  which  they  have 
to  perform  in  the  animal  economy.  A  brief  notice 
of  the  microscopical  characters  of  C.  will  be  found 
in  the  article  Cells,  and  a  reference  to  its  chemical 
composition  wiU  be  found  in  the  articles  Chondein 
and  Gltttbn. 

CARTILA'GINOUS  FISHES  are  those  fishes 
which  have  a  skeleton  destitute  of  bony  fibres."  In 
some  of  these  fishes,  the  skeleton  is  merely  rudi- 
mentary, so  that  they  seem  to  form  an  intermediate 
link  between  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals. 
In  the  lancelets  (q.v.)  {AmpMoxus)  it  consists  of 
nothing  more  than  a  slender,  transparent,  fiexible 
dorsal  column ;  in  Myxine  also  it  is  a  soft  flexible 
■tube,  without  appearance  of  vertebrae  or  of  ribs  ;  in 
the  lampreys,  the  dorsal  column  is  stiU  a  mere 
cylinder  of  cartilage,  without  any  notable  division 
mto  segments;  whilst  even  in  the  sturgeon,  the 
centre  of  the  backbone  is  a  continuous  gelatinous 
cord,  and  in  the  sharks  the  vertebrae  are  formed  of 
hollow  cones,  meeting  at  their  apices  in  the  middle 
and  having  their  cups  filled  with  the  remains  of  the 
gelatinous  cord,  an  arrangement  from  which  result 
great  elasticity  and  flexibility.  In  many  instances 
even  m  the  higher  C.  F.,  several  vertebrae  are  united 
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in  a  single  piece  ;  in  aU  of  them  the  skuU  is  formed 
of  a  single  piece  without  sutures,  although  the  gene- 
ral form  agrees  with  that  of  the  skull  of  other  fishes, 
and  the  same  parts  or  regions  may  be  recognised. 
The  calcareous  matter  present  in  the  skeleton  is 
always  deposited  in  a  granular  manner,  giving  a 
characteristic  dotted  appearance;  but  even  in  the 
skull  of  the  Basking  Shark,  one  of  the  most  highly 
organised,  the  earthy  matter  has  been  found  to  form 
little  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  substance ; 
in  the  skeleton  of  the  lamprey,  it  is  only  1^  per  cent. 
In  other  parts  of  their  organisation,  C.  F.  differ  from 
each  other  very  widely ;  some  of  them  possessing 
the  organs  of  the  senses  in  as  great  peri eetion  as  any 
fishes  whatever,  whilst  in  others  these  organs  are 
very  imperfectly  developed-  Linnaeus  placed  the 
C.  F.  aloiig  with  Batraohian  reptUes  in  his  class 
Ampliibia.  By  the  general  consent  of  naturalists, 
however,  they  are  placed  in  the  class  of  Fishes. 
Cuvier,  referring  to  the  very  different  degrees  of 
organisation  which  they  exhibit,  says  '  they  form  a 
series  ranging  parallel  to  the  bony  fishes,  just  as 
the  marsupid  mammaha  range  parallel  with  the 
other  ordinary  mammalia.'  Owen  and  others, 
admitting  the  justice  of  this  view,  have,  however, 
pointed  out  in  the  0.  F.  generally,  characters  cor- 
responding with  those  of  the  osseous  fishes  in  their 
embryotic  state,  and  with  the  permanent  or  mature 
conditions  which  prevailed  among  the  fishes  of  some 
of  the  older  geological  periods.  One  remarkable 
characteristic  even  of  the  higher  groups  of  C.  F. — 
sturgeons,  sharks,  rays,  &o. — is  the  Jieterocercal  tail, 
the  vertebral  column  being  prolonged  into  the  upper 
portion  of  the  caudal  fin,  and  the  lower  one  given  off 
on  its  under  side,  as  in  the  fossil  fishes  generally  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  and  other  oldest  fish-producing 
rocks.— Cuvier  divided  C.  F.,  or  CJiondropterygii  (Gr. 
cartilage-finned),  into  three  orders :  Sturiones  (Stur- 
geon, Chimsera,  &c.),  having  the  gills  free,  and  gUl- 
openings  with  a  lid,  like  the  osseous  fishes  ;  Selachii 
(Sharks  and  Eays),  having  the  gills  fixed,  and  con- 
sisting of  folds  of  membrane  on  a  plane  surface,  with 
numerous  gill-openings,  the  jaws  movable  as  in  other 
fishes  generally;  and  Cyclostomi  (Lampreys,  &o.), 
also  having  fixed  gills  and  numerous  gill-openings, 
the  mouth  adapted  for  sucking.  Muller  and  Owen, 
however,  separate  the  Cyclostomi  of  Cuvier  from  the 
other  C.  F.,  on  account  of  important  anatomical 
differences,  particularly  in  the  structure  of  the  heart, 
which  in  the  Cyclostomi  wants  the  hulhus  arteriosus, 
or  thick  muscular  swelling  of  the  commencement  of 
the  arterial  system  close  to  the  ventricle;  whilst 
this,  which  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  a  third 
chamber  of  the  heart,  is  present  in  the  Sturiones  and 
Selachii,  and  within  it  are  three  or  more  longitudinal 
rows  of  valves ;  characters  derived  from  the  vascular 
system  being  deemed  by  these  great  naturaUsts 
of  the  highest  value  in  determining  the  arrangement 
of  the  class  of  fishes.  The  lancelets  occupy  a  place 
by  themselves,  from  their  absolutely  wanting  a 
heart,  and  having  the  circulation  carried  on  by  the 
muscularity  of  the  entire  vascular  system. 

CARTOO'N  (Ital.  cartone,  pasteboard;  from 
Lat.  charta,  paper).  In  the  fine  arts,  C.  is  a  design 
on  strong  paper,  of  the  full  size  of  a  work  to  be 
afterwards  executed  either  in  fresco,  oil  colour,  or 
tapestry.  The  object  of  the  artist  in  preparing  a  C. 
is,  that  he  may  adjust  thedrawing  and  composition 
of  his  subject  in  circumstances  in  which  alterations 
can  be  effected  with  facility,  before  proceeding  to 
the  execution  of  the  work  itself.  Cartoons  are  gene- 
rally composed  of  a  number  of  sheets  of  stout  paper 
or  pasteboard,  pasted  together  at  the,  edges,  and 
stretched  on  a  frame.  The  surface  is  sometimes 
primed,  or  washed  with  a  ground-colour ;  but  more 
frequently  this  process  is  dispensed  with.  The 
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drawing  is  made  either  in  chalks  or  in  distemper 
(q.  v.),  ia  which  latter  case  the  C.  itself  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  fresco.  Frequently  only 
two  colours  are  used,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing light  and  shade,  in  which  case  the  C.  is  said 
to  be  in  chiaro  oscuro.  The  C,  when  finished,  is 
transferred  to  the  canvas  or  plaster  on  which  the 
work  is  to  be  executed,  either  by  tracing  with  a 
hard  point,  or  by  pricking  with  pins,  charcoal  in 
both  cases  being  used.  Sometimes  hues  are  simply 
drawn  across  it,  or,  if  it  is  wished  to  preserve  it 
from  injury,  threads  are  stretched  across  it  from  pins 
placed  at  the  required  distances  along  the  edges. 
In  fresco  painting  (q.  v.),  the  plaster  on  which  the 
work  is  executed  must  be  kept  wet,  in  order  that  it 
may  absorb  the  colour,  and  consequently  only  a  small 
portion  can  be  executed  at  a  time.  For  this  reason, 
the  C.  must  be  traced  in  small  compartments  of 
the  size  that  the  artist  can  finish  without  stopping. 
It  is  here,  consequently,  above  all,  that  the  neces- 
sity for  the  previous  execution  of  a  C.  is  greatest,  as 
it  would  be  impossible  to  sketch  the  whole  design 
on  the  plaster  in  the  first  instance.  But  the  great 
masters  used  such  studies  in  chiaro  oscuro  as  guides 
to  them  in  almost  aU  their  more  extensive  works, 
and  many  of  these  monuments  of  their  care,  as  well 
as  of  their  genius,  have  been  preserved.  We  have 
cartoons  of  Andrea  Mantegna,  Domenichino,  the 
Caracci,  &c. ;  but  the  finest  specimens  of  cartoons 
in  existence  are  those  of  Raphael  at  Hampton  Court. 
These  marvellous  conceptions  were  sent  to  Flanders 
in  the  reign  of  Leo  X.,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
copied  in  tapestry  in  two  sets,  one  of  which  was 
designed  for  the  pope,  the  other  for  a  present  by  the 
pope  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  The  tapestries, 
which  are  very  inferior  to  the  designs,  are  still  in 
existence.  One  set  is  in  Rome,  the  other  was  in 
England  till  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  carried 
to  Spain.  At  a  recent  period  it  was  brought  to  Lon- 
don and  offered  for  sale,  but  as  no  English  purchaser 
was  found,  it  was  again  carried  to  the  continent. 
For  many  years  the  cartoons,  originally  twenty-five 
in  number,  lay  neglected  at  Brussels,  and  many  of 
them  were  destroyed.  The  seven  now  at  Hampton 
Court  were  at  length  purchased  by  Rubens  for  King 
Charles  I.  It  is  an  instance  of  Cromwell's  good 
sense,  in  a  direction  in  which  it  was  not  often 
exhibited,  that  at  the  dispersion  of  the  royal  collec- 
tions, these  cartoons  were  purchased  for  the  nation 
by  hia  special  command.  So  low  was  the  artistical 
taste  of  the  time,  however,  that  whilst  the  '  Triumph 
of  Julius  Caesar,'  by  Andrea  Mantegna,  stiU  at 
Hampton  Court,  was  valued  at  £2000,  the  cartoons 
of  Raphael  were  set  down  at  £300!  In  Charles  II. 's 
time,  these  remarkable  works  were  again  consigned 
to  obhvion.  An  attempt  was  made  to  have  them 
copied  in  tapestry,  by  which  they  were  seriously 
injured.  WilHam  HI.,  strangely  enough,  followed  in 
Cromwell's  footsteps  in  appreciating  what  Charles  II. 
had  neglected.  He  had  the  cartoons  restored, 
and  built  a  gallery  for  them  at  Hampton  Court, 
where,  with  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  W'indsor  in 
George  III.'s  time,  they  have  since  sojourned.  The 
following  are  the  subjects  represented :  1.  Paul 
Preaching  at  Athens ;  2.  The  Death  of  Ananias ; 
3.  Elymas,  the  Sorcerer,  struck  with  Blindness ; 
4  Christ  DeHvering  the  Keys  to  Peter ;  5.  The 
Sacrifice  at  Lystra ;  6.  The  Apostles  Healing  the 
Sick  at  the  'Beautiful  Gate'  of  the  Temple ;  7.  The 
Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes.  Our  space  and  our 
design  equally  preclude  us  from  attempting  any 
statement  of  the  merits  of  these  exquisite  composi- 
tions. Several  of  the  lost  cartoons  are  partially 
transmitted  to  us  by  engravings,  some  of  which  were 
executed  from  the  tapestries ;  others,  it  is  believed. 
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from  the  originals.  The  Bubjeots  of  these  are — 
1.  The  Adoration  of  the  Kings ;  2.  Christ  appearing 
to  Mary  Magdalene ;  3.  The  Disciples  at  Emmaus ; 
4.  The  Mvirder  of  the  Innocents  ;  6.  The  Ascension. 
These  were  engraved,  along  with  the  others,  by 
Somereau,  a  French  engraver,  in  4to.  Other  cartoons 
of  Kaphael  exist — one  the  property  of  the  Dxike  of 
Buccleuoh,  and  two  in  the  possession  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  which  are  said  to  nave  belonged  to  the  set 
sent  to  Flanders.  There  is  also  a  portion  of  one  in 
the  National  Gallery  in  London,  but  it  is  how 
painted  over  with  oil  colour.  The  best  engravings 
of  the  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court  are  by  fiorigny, 
Audran,  and  Holloway ;  but  in  future  it  is  probable 
that  they  will  be  more  known  to  the  public  by 
means  of  photographs,  of  which  Messrs  ColuagM 
and  others  have  already  produced  very  beautSul 
specimens. 

OABTOU'CH  is  a  word  much  used  in  the  French 
military  service,  but  less  frequently  in  the  English. 
The  name  was  once  given  to  a  wooden  case  contain- 
ing 200  to  300  musket-buUets,  and  8  or  10  1-lb 
beills,  fired  from  a  mortar  or  howitzer  in  defence 
of  a  ditch  or  intrenchment ;  but  such  missiles  have 
been  superseded  by  others.  The  cartridge-box  carried 
by  the  soldiers  used  to  be  called  a  C.  in  England, 
and  still  is  in  France. 

CARTOUCHE,  the  name  by  which  the  French, 
and  we  after  them,  designate  the  ovals  on  which 
the  hieroglyphic  characters  for  the  names  of  Egyptian 
kings  are  sculptured.  See  Cavo-rilievo.  C.  is 
also  Tiaed  to  signify  a  tablet,  either  for  ornament  or 
to  receive  an  inscription,  so  formed  as  to  resemble 
a  sheet  of  paper  or  parchment,  with  the  edges 
and  ends  roUed  up.  Cartouches  are  often  seen  on 
tombs.  The  same  term  is  sometimes  applied  to 
modillions,  or  brackets  supporting  a  cornice. 

CA'ETE,IDGE  is  a  cylmdrical  case  made  'to 
contain  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  materials 
for  discharging  from  a  firearm.  Those  for  ordnance 
or  large  guns  are  chiefly  made  of  serge  and  flannel, 
sewn  up  into  the  form  of  a  bag,  which,  supplied 
with  a  given  weight  of  powder,  is  tied  round  the. 
heck,  and  strengthened  by  iron  hoops.  The  weight 
varies  from  about  20  lbs.  for  a  68-pounder,  to  6  oz. 
for  a  1-poiinder. 

Cartridges  for  small-arms  are  usually  paper  tubes 
containing  a  leaden  ball  atid  a  few  drachms  of 
powder.  The  C.  paper  employed  is  strong  and 
hard.  It  is  made  into  a  tube  by  means  of  a 
mandrel  or  former,  and  thinner  paper  is  also  apphed 
at  certain  parts,  in  such  a  way  that  the  powder 
has  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  paper  around  it 
while  the  buUet  has  only  one,  At  Woolwich,  a 
beautiful  machine  is  employed  to  make  the  tubes 
or  cases  from  the  pulp  itsefi,  instead  of  frbm  sheets 
of  paper.  The  paper  over  the  buUet  is  lubricated 
with  some  composition,  and  a  bit  of  the  papet 
is  required  to  be  bitten  or  twisted  off '  before,' 
loading.  This  apparently  trifling  matter  had  soihe- 
thing  to  do  with  the  revolt'  in  India  in  IBS'? ;  for 
the  sepoys  professed  a  horror  at  the'  contamination 
of  their  lips  with  (possible)  beef  Or  pig  fat  in  the 
lubricating  composition,  £lank-ca,Ttri6Lges-  contain 
powder  only;  whUe  6dB-cartridges  conta,in' a  bullet 
as  wefll  as  powder.  '  For  distinction  'and  saffety, 
musket-carti-idges  are  bfteii  in  white  paper,  rifle 
in  green,  and  blank  in  purple  ^  and  each  sort  is 
wrapped  up  id  paper  of  the  same  colour.        ' 

In  reference  to  anhy  purposes,  and  to  all '  the 
various  kind^  of  sniall-ajius  employed,  the  balls  used 
vary  from  7'tO  34  to  the  pound,  with. from  2  to  10 
drachms  of  powder.'  Tho  number  '6f  cartridges  kept 
in  '^tore'  is  almost  incredibly  large.  In  1849  it 
amounted  to  80,000,000 ;   and  in  the  busy  yeirs 


which  have  since  passed,  it  has  often  been  much 
hidier. 

The  chief  cartridges  used  for  shot  guns  and  sport- 
ing purposes,  are  the  common  wire  cartridges,  and 
the  various  breeoh-loading  calrtridges.  The  wire 
cartridges  contain  only  shot  packed  in  a  case,  the 
interstices  being  filled  with  bone-dust.  Tl(ey  are  of 
three  kinds:  the  first  (Universal  C.)  having  a  plain 
paper-covering;  the  second  (Royal  C.)  is,  in  addi- 
tion, surrqunded  by  a  light  vrire  net-work ;  and  the 
third  (Green  0.)  has  a  stronger  wire  net-work 
around  it.  The  object  of  these  cartridges  (espe- 
cially the  Green  C,  which  is  propelled  furthest)  is 
furiiher  shooting  and  harder  hitting  than  can  be 
attained  by  loose  Shot.  Th^y  are  made  of  various 
bores  and  sizes,  and  cohtaihmg  various  quantities, 
to  suit  all  guns.  The  breech-loader  C.  is  'a  stout 
cylindrical  paper-case,  sonie'  three  inches  in  length. 

In  the  annexed  longitudiaal  section  of  one  of  the 


many  kinds  of  cartridge  adapted  for  breech-loaders, 
a  IS  a  brass  pin  which  is  forced  by  being  struck  by 
the  hammer  of  the  gun  into  the  percussion-cap  6, 
catong  the  explosion  of  the  gimpowder  in  d, 
and  the  propulsion  of  the  shot  e.  c  is  a  brass 
capsule  which  closes  up  the  end  of  the  cartridge. 

CARTRIDGE-PAPER  is  a  Ught  -  coloured 
strong  paper,  originally  manufactured  for  soldiers' 
cartridges  (q.  v.),  is  extensively  used  in  art,  its  rough 
sui^ace  being  useful  for  certain  kinds  of  drawing. 
It  IS  of  three  kinds— common  C.^,  engineers'  C., 
and  double  engineers'  cartridge-paper.  The  more 
common  kind  is  also  used  as  a  wrapping-paper. 

CARTWRIGHT,  Edmund,  celebrated  on  account 
of  his  invention  of  the  power-loom,  was  bom  April  24 
1743,  at  MamhS,m,  Nottinghamshire.  Educated  at 
Oxford,  he  obtamed  a  living  in  the  English  Church 
and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  inioisteriai 
duties  and  to  literature,  until  a  Casual  conversation, 
in  1784,  directed  his  attention  to  machinery,  and  in 
1785  ■  he  exhibited  his  firSt  power-lOom'  {q.  v )  in 
action,  an  ingenious  though  very  '  rude  '  mafihine  • 
upon  which,  ■  however,  he  subsequently  effected 
improvements  rendering  it  almost  perfect.  '  Its  intro- 
duction was  vehemently  opposed,  and  a  miU  fitted 
up  with  500  of  his  looms  was  ignorantly  and  mab- 
oiouSly  burned  down.  C,  in  1790,  took  out  a  patent 
for  cornbing  wool,  and  secured  patents  for  various 
other  unprOvements  in  connection  with  manufac- 
tures. But  his  patents  yielded  him  little  return,  and 
!in  1809,  government,  in  consideration  of  his  inven- 
:tions,  granted  him  £10,000.  C.  was  the  author 
;of  la  legendary  poem,i  entitled  Arminia-  and  Elvira 
and  other  poetical  pieces.  He  died  October  1823  — 
CAimvKiGHT,  John  (born' 1740;  died  d'824),  known 
las.  Major  Cartwright,  and  distinguished  'for  his 
efforts  to, obtain  parliamentary  refonn  during  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  was  elder  brother  of  the 
above.  i* 

CARTWRIGHT,  Thomas,  a  dikinguished  puri- 
tan dmne  of  the  16th  c.  was  born  in  Hertfordihire 
fi^^  ,^^.^^-  ^^  studieid  at  Cambridge,  where,  in 
1570,  he  was  chosen!  Margaret  Divinity  professor 
His    lectures   here  were    too  honestly  critical  of 
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the  polity  of  the  church  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
chief  authorities,  who  deprived  him  of  his  profes- 
sor-ship, and  subsequently  of  his  f eDowship.  0.  now 
triivelled  on  the  continent,  and  made  the  friendship 
of  such  men  as  Beza,  who,  in  a  letter  concerning 
him,  says,  'I  think  the  sun  doth  not  see  a  more 
learned  man.'  On  the  continent  he  officiated  as 
minister  at  Antwerp,  and  afterwards  at  Middle- 
burg,  to  the  English  residents  at  these  places.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  again  became  embroiled 
with  the  church  and  the  government,  and  for  his 
nonconformity  suffered  imprisonment  several  times. 
He  was  finally  released  in  1592,  and  permitted  to 
preach ;  btit  the  harassing  persecutions,  and  the 
confinement  to  which  he  nad  been  exposed,  had 
permanently  injured  his  health.  His  Admonition 
to  the  Parliament'  involved  him  in  a  controversy 
with  Whitgift,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. '  See  Works  of  Whitgift,  edited  by  the 
Parker  Society.  He  died  December  1603.  He 
wrote  A  Gonflitation  of  the  Bliemish  Translation, 
Olosses,  and  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament j 
a  work'  which,  it  is  said.  Queen  Elizabeth  wanted 
Beza  J;o  undertake,  but  he  declined  on  the  ground 
that, C,,, was  more  capable  for  the  task. 

'  ■  GAEXJS,'  Kael  Gtjst.)  a  German  scholar,  physio- 
logist, physician,  and  artist,  was  bom  at  Leiiisic 
3d  January  1789.  He  first,  attracted  notice  by  a 
series  of  lectures,  on  comparative  anatomy,  delivered 
in  bis  native  city  about  the,  year  1812.  After  haviag 
superintended,  diuring  the  r^ar  of  1813,  the  French 
hospital  at  Pfaifendorf,  he  went  to  Dresden,  where 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  midwifery  in  the 
newly  organised  medico-chirurgical  academy ;  but 
resigned  his  onice  wli?n  elected  court-physician  and 
cojujciUor  of  state.  In  1827,  he  accompanied  the 
Prince  of,  Saxqny  on  his  travels  through  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  and  on  his.  return,  gave  his  attention 
seriously  to  paipting,  cultivating  the  art  with  no 
little  supcps^.  His  house  is  the  rendezvous  of 
all, ,  the  jnost  distinguished  savans  and  artists  in 
Dresden. ,  C.  has  written  a  vast  variety  of  works, 
3,11  of  whifih  indicate  great  talent,  and  some  of  which 
are  even  marked  by .  bxi-ffavl  and  striking  views, 
as,  for  instance,  Uber  den  Kreidauf  des  Blutes  der 
Insecten,  in  which  he  demonstrates  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  insects. 

CA'KVBL-BUILT.  The  diffeirenoe  between  the 
carvel,  and  the  clincher  methods  of  ai;ranging  the 
outer  planks  in  ship  and  boat  building  is  explained 
under  Clincher-built. 

CARVING,  a  subordinate  .branch,  of  sculpture, 
is  usuaEy  performed  on  ivory  or  wood.  Ivory  was 
the  favourite  material  for  this  purpose  in  the  east 
from  an  early  period.,  Among ,  the  Ba,bylonians, 
who  likewise  practised  gem-engraviug  to, a  great 
extent,  carved  jasSf&s  for  staves  were  executed 
in  vast  quantities,  as  every  Babylonian  carried  a 
staff  and  a  signet-ring.  Diu-ing  the  palmy  days  of 
Grecian  art,  ivory  was  largely  employed ;  the  nude 
portion  of  the  colossal  statues  of  the  gods  being 
composed  of  some  solid  material  overlaid  with  plates 
of  ivory,  while  the  remainihg  portions  were  of  plate 
gold.  At  a  later  period,  i+ory  was' chiefiy  employed 
in  small  works,  usually  Of  a  decorative  character. 
During  the  earliest  period,  statues  of  the  gods  were 
generally  of  wood,  painted,  gUt,  or  di-aped-  with 
coloured  robes,  different  kinds  of  wood  being  appro- 
priated to  different :  divinities.  Carvings,  in  ivory 
form  an  important  branch  of  early  Christian  sculp- 
ture. Among  the  most  curious  of  these  are  the 
ivory  tablets  adorned  on  the  outside  with  low-reliefs, 
and  iti  the  inside  coated  -with  wax  for  the  purpose 
of  ■writing  upon.  The  chair  inlaid'  'with  >  ivory  that 
belonged  to  Archbishop  Maximiliaii.in  the  ,cs<thedral 
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at  Ravenna,  is  of  this  period  (546 — 555).     In  the 
year  803,  Charlemagne  received  two  richly  carved 
doors  as  a  present  from  Constantinople,  but  works 
of  the  same  kind  were  executed  at  a  much  earlier 
period.     Towards  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
art  of  carving  in  wood  was  brought  to  a  high  degree 
of  ijerfection   in   Germany.     Altars  were   adorned 
with  carvings  of  this  material,  often  of  large  size, 
and  with  numerous  figures ;    in  general,  the  nude 
portions  were  carefully  and  tastefully  coloured  after 
nature,  and  the  draperies  gilt.     Specimens  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  churches  at  Altenberg,  Erfurt,  Prague, 
and  in   some  churches  in  Pomerania.     The   finest 
and  most  perfect  specimens  are  a  series  of  reliefs 
relating  to   the   doctrine  of   transubstantiation   in 
the   chvirch    at   Tribsees.      Many  of    the    Belgian 
churches   also  possess  very  beautiful   examples  of 
wood-carving.   Michael  Wohlgemuth  of  Niu-emberg, 
and  after  him  Veit  Stoss,  were  eminent  carvers  iu 
wood.     The  wood-carving  on  the  great  altar  of  the 
cathedral  at  Schleswig  by  Hans  Bruggemann  belongs 
to  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.    Many  grace- 
ful specimens  of  wood-carving,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
belonging  to  this  period,  are  to  be  seen  in  museums. 
Nuremberg  was  celebrated  for  its  wood-carvings ; 
but  only  a  few  of  the  many  works  ascribed  to  him 
can  be  assigned  "with  certainty  to  Albert   DUrer. 
Portrait  medaUions,  usually  cut  iu  box,  were  much 
iu  vo^ue  during  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century. 
The  first  artist  in  this  line  was  Hans  Schwartz  of 
Augsburg.    During  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  we 
find  ivory  again  extensively  employed  in  crucifixes, 
crosses,  ,and   goblets,   -with    rehef  representations. 
The  most  eminent  artist  is  Franz  de  Quesnoy. 

CARY,  Rev.  Henky  Feancis,  known  for  his 
admirable  translation  of  Dante,  was  bom  at  Bir- 
mingham in  1772.  At  Oxford,  where  he  entered 
Christ  Church  as  a  commoner  in  1790,  he  was  early 
distinguished  as  a  classical  scholar,  and  also  for  his 
knowledge  of  Italian,  French,  and  English  literature. 
In  1805  he  translated  Dante's  Inferno,  and  iu  1814 
the  whole  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  a  translation 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  accuracy  but  for  its 
expressiveness  and  force.  He  afterwards  translated 
Pindar's  Odes  and  Aristophanes's  Birds,  and  wrote 
a  series  of  memoirs,  in  cmtinuation  of  Dr  Johnson's 
Lives  of  the  Pods.  For  some  years  he  held  the 
appointment  of  assistant-librarian  in  tlie  British 
Museum,  and  died  in  1844.  A  memoir  by  his  sou 
was  published  in  1847. 

CARY,  Sib  Robert,  son  of  Henry  Cary,  Lord 
Hunsdon,  was  born  in  1559  or  1560,  and  rose 
to  eminence  in  the  civil  service  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
For  a  number  of  years,  he  acted  as  Enghsh  warden 
on  the  marches.  As  a  courtier,  he  was  present  at 
the  death, of  Elizabeth,  1603,  and  expeditiously  rode 
on  horseback  to  Edinburgh  to  communicate  the 
intelligence  to,  her  successor,  James  VI.  At  the 
coronation  of  Charles  I.,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
peerage  as  Earl  of  Monmouth.  At  his  death  without 
male  issue  the  earldom  became  extinct.  Sir  Robert 
Gary  wrote  his  Memoirs  (Edin.  1808),  a  work 
interesting,  chiefly  from  notices  connected  with 
Border  history. 

CA'RYA.     See  Hickoby. 

CARYATIDES  (pi.  of  Car'yatis,  literally,  a 
woman  of  Caryae),  a  name  given  to  female  figures, 
in  Greek  architecture,  when  applied  instead  of 
columns  to  siipport  a  roof.  The  traditional  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  name  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Oaryos,  a  city  in  Arcadia,  having  joined  the  Persians 
after  the  battle  of  Thermopylaj,  the  Greeks,  after 
their  victory  over  the  Persians,  destroyed  the  town, 
slew  the  men,  and  carried  the  women  into  captivity. 
As  male,  figures,  representing . Persia^fta,  w.ere  used 
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for  this  purpose,  it  ooourred  to  Praxiteles,  and  other 
Athenian  artists,  that  female 
Caryatse,  in  their  national  oos- 
tiune,  might  be  thus  employed 
to  commemorate  the  disgrace  of 
their  coraitry.  Lessing,  and  vari- 
ous other  writers,  have  treated 
this  account  as  fabulous ;  but  it 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  a  bas- 
relief  preserved  at  Naples,  in 
which  two  female  figures  are 
represented  in  the  attitude  of  0., 
and  which  has  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion mentioning  the  conquest  of 
Caryse.  Male  figures  used  for 
the  same  purpose  are  called 
Atlantes  (q.  v.). 

CAEYO'CAE,  a  genus  of 
large  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Rhizdbolaceos,  and  almost  consti- 
tuting the  whole  order.  '  They 
are  Si.  natives  of  Guiana  and 
1  Brazil,  and  are  sometimes  called 
Pekea  trees.  They  yield*  good 
timber  for  ship-building,  and 
Caryatis  :  produce  the  delicious  nuts,  now 

Fromruinsin  the  Villa  not  uncommon  in  the  London 

load-hSBht 'Vf'^t  ™^^«*'  <=^lls<l  ■^«**^  "'^  or 
10  inches.  '  "  Souari  nuts.  The  fruit  is  a  sort 
of  drupe,  containiog  several 
combined  nuts.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  drupe  consists 
of  a  butter-like  substance,  which  melts  between 
the  fingers,  and  is  used  in  cookery  instead  of  butter, 
on  which  account  these  trees  are  sometimes  called 
butter-trees.  It  forms  merely  a  thin  covering  for 
the  nuts,  the  bristles  on  the  outer  surface  of  which, 
in  some  of  the  species,  sting  like  the  hairs  of  the 
nettle,  and  are  very  troublesome  to  those  who  open 
them.  The  kernels  are  remarkably  soft.  An  oil 
is  extracted  from  them  which  is  scarcely  inferior 
to  olive  oil.  C  rmciferum  is  now  cultivated  in 
the  island  of  Saint  Vincent  ;■  but  G.  butyrosmit, 
C.  gldbrum,  0.  tommtoswm,  and  other  species  appear 
equally  worthy  of  attention. 

CARYOPHYLtA'CE^,  a  natural  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  containing  upwards  of  1000  known 
species,  mostly  herbaceous  plants,  a  few  half  shrubby. 
The  stems  are  tumid  at  the  articulations;  the  leaves 
always  opposite  and  entire,  often  uniting  around 
the  stem.  The  flowers  are  regular;  the  calyx  per- 
sistent, of  4 — 5  sepals,  either  free  or  united  into  a 
tube;  the  corolla  of  4-^5  petals,  which  are  frequently 
bifid,  and  generally  terminate  in  a  claw  at  the  base, 
sometimes  wanting ;  the  stamens  as  many,  or  twice 
as  many,  as  the  petals ;  the  ovary  of  2—5  carpels ;  the 
stigmas  sessile;  the  fruit  is  a  one-celled  capsule, 
with  central  placenta,  to  which  the  seeds'  are 
attached. — The  plants  of  this  -order  are  mostly 
natives  of  temperate  and  cold  countries;  some  of 
them  are  only  fotind  on  tropical  inoimtains,  near  the ' 
limits  of  perpetual  snow.  Most  of  them  are  'incbri- 
spicuous  weeds;  some  produce  beautiful  flowers; 
almost  all  are  insipid  and  inert;'  a  few' contSiin 
saponine,  and  afford  a  substitute  for'  soap.  See 
SoAPWOET.  To  this  order  belong,  the  Piok,  Carna- 
tion, Sweet  William,  Lychpis,  Chickwepdj  Cookie, 
Spurry,  &c. 

CAEYO'PSIS,  in  Botany,  a  fruit  .in  whioh'tfee! 
seed,  and,,, pericarp  are  so  incorporated  ,  as  to i  be 
ioseparable,  and  even  undistinguishable.  The,  graini 
or  fruit  of , grasses,  aa  -Wheat,  Barley^,  Rye,  Maize,' 
,&c.,  is  a  caryopsis.  ,  I  , ::     i,,  .-i'l,,,     ,,,,    ,   ,, 

CAEYO'TA,  a'  genus  of  pdlms, '  natives'  of'  the 
Bast' Indies,  one  of  which,  C.  taensj  "r'efflk'rkalile 
for  the  acridity  of  itsfruit,  whidh  produces  a  'bUmihg 


sensation  when  its  pulp  is  applied  'to  the, skin,, is 
also  highly  valuable  for  the  great  quantity  of  juice 
{toddy)  which  flows  from  its  'wounded,  spafches,  some- 
times, in  the  hot  season,  to  the  amount  of  100  pints 
in  twenty-four  hoiu-s  from  a  single  tree.  -Sugar 
{jaggery)  is  made  from  this  juice  by  boiling  it  down, 
and  on  this  account  this  pahn  is  sometimesi  called 
the  Jaggery  pahn.  The  pith  of  old  trees,  or  farinai 
ceous  part  of  the  trunk,  is  also  much  used,  for  food, 
and  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  sago.  The  outer 
pai-t  of  the  stem  is  very  hard,  and  appUoable  to 
many  purposes. ,  The  fibres  of  the  l,eafrstajks  are 
made  into  ropes,  which  are  very  strong  and  durable; 
the  leaf-stalks,  merely  stripped  of  ithe,  leaflets,  are 
used  as  fishing-rods,  beirigi  light,  tapering,  and 
elastic ;  .  and  the  woolly  substance ,  found  at  their 
base  is  sometimes  used  for  calking  -  ships.  This 
palm  is  found  both  in  India  and  Ceylon,aiSjd  abounds 
chiefly  in  mountainous  districts.  It  rises  to  a  height 
of  60  feet,"  with  a  trunk' of  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
a  magnificent  spreading  head  of  great  double 
pinnate  leaves,  and  triangular  leaflets,  the  apex 
of  the  triangle  being  their  point  of  attachmenti 

CASACALE'NDA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Molise,  17 miles  north-east  of  Campobasso, 
on  the  site  of  -the,  ancieht  Calela.  Fruits;  and  wine 
of  good  quahty  are  produced  in  the  district,  where 
silk-worms  are  also  rearedj '   Pop.  S^OO. 

CASA'LE,  a  city  of  the  Sardinian  States,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  which  is  here  crossed 
by.  an  iron  bridge,  38  miles  east-north-east  of  Turin. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  occupies 
the  site  qi  a  more  ancient  town.  Many  Roman 
remains  are  foimd,  and  coins  of  the  early  a,ges  of  the 
repubUc'  It  has  a  cathedral,  dating  from'  the  8th 
c,  with  valuable  archives.  The  old'  citadel,  founded 
in  1590,  was  one  of  the  strongest  in  Italy,  and -Within 
recent  years  tl^e  fortifications  have  been  greatly 
streiigthened  and  ,  extended.  During  the  Italian 
bardpaign  of  1859,  C.  was '  occupied  by  di-visious  of 
the  Sardiniaii  anhy,  and  for  a  short  tittte  fprnled 
the  head-qiiarters  of  the' French  emperor.  It  has 
manufactures  of  silk-t-wist,  and  a  trade  in  the 
pi;oduce  of  the  district,  which  is  Very  fertile.  Pop. 
21,000.  C.  gives  its  naine  to  a  province  which  has 
an  area  of  about  350  square 'miles,  and  a  population 
(1857)  of  136,965. 

CASA'L-MAGGI0'R:6,  a  town  of  Lombardy, 
Northern  Italy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  22 
miles' east-south-east  of  Cremona.  Being  subject  to 
frequent  inundations  from  the  river,  strong  embank- 
ments have  been  constructed  for  its  protection.  It 
has  manufactures  of  earthenware,  leather,  Mass,., &o. 
Pop.  5000.  "  ,       ,(' 

CASA'L-PUSTEEIiE'NGO,  a  town  of  Lom- 
bardy, North  Italy,  12  nules  south-east  of  Lodi,  on 
the  road  to  Cremona.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk 
fabrics,  linen,  and  earthenware,  and  an  extensive 
trade  in  Parmesan  cheese,,  which  is  here  manufac- 
tured of  the  best  Quality.     Pop.  5600. 

CASAMA'SSIMA,/a,,,t.ovy;n,of,,  Naples,,  in  the 
province, pf,,Bari,  lA .miles, ,spjith-east  of  .fihe,  city  of 
that  If sme, '  It  has ,  a  convent  and ,  two  abbeysj  and 
the. vicinity  produces  wine  ?,nd; Sjlmonds,   Pop.  5600. 

CASANO'VA,  Francis,  a  cdebrated' painter  of 
battles  and  landscapes,  was  bbm  in  -London,  of 
Venetian  parents,  1732.  '  Educated  -im"  Italy,-!, he 
afterwards  went  to  Paris,  from  whichi  he*  was 
driven'  by  the  severe  criticism  of  Biderot:  C.  thdn 
took  up  his  abode' in  Dresden, -v^here'  he  painted 
chiefly  "battle-pieces,  and  by'  one  of  his  greatest 
works' gained  'a  place  in  the  Academy^  He  after- 
wards went  to  Vienna,  and  painted  if  or-  the  Empress 
Catharine  her  victory ovit'  the  Tuirks.    He-died  at 
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Briel,  near  Vienna,  1805.  The  execution,  and  espe- 
cially the  colouring  of  his  works,  are  excellent. 

CASANOVA  DB  SBIKGALT,  Giovamti 
Jacopo,  a  notable  adventurer  of  the  Cagliostro 
species,  was  bom,  1725,  in  Venice,  and  studied  in 
Padua,  afterwards  in  Venice,  intending  to  enter  the 
church.  Having  been  expelled  for  sufficient  reasons 
from  a  seminary  of  priests,  he  travelled  to  Naples, 
visited  Eome,  and  after  many  adventures,  arrived  in 
Constantinople.  On  his  return  to  Venice  in  1745, 
he  supported  himself  for  a  time  by  his  skill  as  a 
viohmst,  until  he  gained  some  celebrity  by  curing 
a  senator  who  had  been  attacked  by  apoplexy.  Sis 
irregularities  again  drove  him  from  Venice.  He 
now  wandered  about  for  some  time  among  the 
chief  cities  in  the  north  of  Italy,  Milan,  Mantua, 
Verona,  Perrara,  Bologna,  Parma,  &c.,  but  in  1750 
he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  was  patronised  by 
the  nobility,  and  became  acquainted  with  several 
eminent  authors.  It  is  needless  to  mention  in 
detail  his  endless,  inexphcable  peregrinations.  He 
visited  almost  every  European  capital,  was  somehow 
introduced  to  the  best  company,  invariably  excited 
the  disgust  or  Ul-wiU  of  those  who  knew  him,  and 
had  always  to  'vanish'  after  a  brief  period  of 
enjoyment.  In  1761,  we  find  him  distinctly  pro- 
fessing the  miraculous  after  the  CagHostro  fashion : 
he  having  undertaken  to  regenerate  old  Madame 
D'Urfg,  into  a  young  man — for  a  consideration !  He 
died  in  Bohemia  in  1803.  His  celebrated  memoirs, 
Memoires  ecrits  par  Lui-mSme  (12  vols.,  Leip.  1826 
— 1838),  contain  many  interesting  notices  of  the 
manners  of  his  times,  intermixed  with  details  of 
his  personal  adventures. 

CASARBEP,  or  CASSIRIPE,  a  sauce  or  condi- 
ment made  from  the  juice  of  the  Bitter  Cassava  or 
Manioc  root.  It  is  in  the  highest  esteem  in  Guiana, 
where  it  is  employed  to  flavour  almost  every  dish ; 
and  it  is  the  ba^is  of  the  favourite  West  Indian 
dish  csMed  pymer-pot.  It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic, 
and  meat  can  by  means  of  it  be  kept  for  a  long  time 
quite  fresh,  ^ven  in  a  tropical  climate.  It  is  made 
by  evaporating  and  concentrating  the  juice,  which 
is  also  mixed  with  various  aromatics.  The  poisonous 
principle,  of  the  juice  is ,  dissipated  in  the  evapo- 
ration, so  that  although  the  juice  in  a  fresh  state 
is  readily  fatal  to  life,  the  C.  is  perfectly  safe  and 
wholesome.  C.  is  imported  into  Britain,  unimpaired 
in  its  qualities. 

OASAUBON,  Isaac  de,  a  great  scholar  and 
critic,  was  born  February  8,  1559,  at  Geneva,  where, 
in  1582,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Greek 
language.  Subsequently  he  held  professorships  at 
Montpellier,  1596,  and  at  Paris,  1598,  but  the  death 
of  Henry  IV.  rendered  his  position  (C.  being  a 
Protestant)  very  insecure,  and  he  therefore  gladly 
accepted  the  offer  of  Sir  Henry  "Wotton  to  visit 
England.  King  James  received  him  with  distinction, 
and  appointed  him  sometime  after  prebendary  of 
Canterbury  and  Westminster.  He  died  in  London, 
July  1,  1614.  His  acute  investigation  and  criticism 
were  appKed  to  several  branches  of  archeology  and 
theology.  Among  his  chief  works  maybe  mentioned 
the  able  dissertation,  De  Satirica  Cfrcecorwm,  Poesi 
etRomanorum  Satira  (1605),  the  treatise  DelAbertate 
EcdesiasUca  (1607),  and  the  Exerdtationes  contra 
Baronium  (1614),  a  confutation  of  Cardinal  Baronius. 
His  critical  and  exegetical  works  include  editions 
of  Diogenes  Laertius,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
Suetonius,  Persius,  Polybius,  Theocritus,  Strabo, 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  Athenseus. 

His  sou,  Mbkic  Oasattbon,  was  born  at 'Geneva, 

14th  August  1599 ;   educated  first    at    Sedan,  he 

accompanied   his   father  to  England,   and   entered 

Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  where  bp  tooji  his 
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degree  of  M.A.  in  1621.  He  was  appointed  rector 
of  Ickham,  near  Canterbury,  1628,  and  afterwards 
professor  of  theology  at  Oxford.  He  died  at 
Oxford,  July  14, 1671.  His  attachment  to  Charles  I. 
deprived  linn  of  all  his  preferments  during  the 
Commonwealth,  but  at  the  Restoration  he  received 
them  again.  Meric  was,  like  his  father,  distin- 
guished for  his  erudition;  edited  the  works  of 
Marcus  Aurehus  Antoninus,  Terence,  Epictetus,  &c. ; 
and  wrote  a  treatise,  De  Enthusiasmo  (Lend.  1655). 

CA'SBIN,  or  KAZVIN,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Irak-Ajemi,  90  miles  west-north-west 
of  Teheran.  It  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain  of 
the  same  name,  and  is  enclosed  by  walls.  Before 
the  time  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  C.  was  for  a 
brief  period  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  plain  affords 
good  pasturage,  and  ia  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are 
extensive  vineyards  and  orchards.  The  town  is  very 
extensive,  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  now  in  ruins, 
owing  to  its  frequent  subjection  to  earthquakes ; 
and  the  population,  which  at  one  time  was  esti- 
mated at  200,000,  is  now  probably  not  more  than 
a  fifth  of  that  number.  Some  velvets,  brocades, 
and  coarse  cotton  cloth  are  manufactured ;  and  C. 
has  also  a  considerable  trade  in  raw  silk,  rice,  &c. 

CASOAEI'LLA  (i.  e.,  little  bark,  from  Span. 
cascara,  bark),  the  name  given  in  South  America 
to  many  different  kinds  of  bitter  medicinal  barks 
which  form  articles '  of  commerce.  Peruvian  bark 
itself  bears  no  other  name  in  the  districts  which 
produce  it;  and  the  name  C.  has  recently  been 
introduced  in  botany  for  a  subdivision  of  the  genus 
Oindiona  (q.  v.).  By  European  physicians  and 
apothecaries,  the  name  C.  Bark  (cortex  cascarilke) 
is  given  to  the  bark  of  the  Groton  JSleutheria  (see 
Oboton),  a  small  tree,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  Sweet-wood  and  the 
Sea-side  Balsam.  It  is  imported  in  considerable 
quantities  into  Europe  from  the  Bahama  Islands, 
and  appears  in  conunerce  in  small  thin  fragments 
and  in  quills.  It  is  sometimes  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  cinchona,  although  inferior  in  tonic 
and  febrifuge  quahties.  It  is  a  favourite  medicine 
in  Germany. — The  barks  of  a  number  of  other 
species  of  Groton  appear  to  possess  properties  similar 
to  those  of  C.  Bark. 

CASE,  in  Grammar.    See  Declension. 

CASE,  in  legal  phraseology,  though  often  used 
as  synonymous  with  Cause,  has,  both  in  the  law  of 
England  and  Scotland,  separate  though  not  always 
very  defimdte  meanings.  A  formal  written  argu- 
ment, prepared  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  opinion 
of  a  court  of  law,  is  called  a  case.  By  15  and  16 
Vict.  c.  86,  s.  61,  the  practice  theretofore  prevailing 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  directing  cases  for  a 
court  of  common  law,  is  abohshed.  In  Scotland, 
cases  were  formerly  resorted  to  in  almost  every  suit 
of  intricacy  and  difficulty;  but  the  abuse  which 
arose  from  this  practice  has  been  remedied  by  13 
and  14  Vict.  c.  36,  s.  14.  The  statements  which 
are  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  appeals  from 
Scotland,  are  cases  in  the  sense  now  indicated. — 
Case  Stated,  in  English  law,  is  an  enumeration 
of  facts  and  points  m  dispute,  on  which  litigants 
have  found  it  possible  to  agree,  with  a  view  to  a 
prompt  decision  of  a  cause. 

CASE,  in  Letter-press  Printing,  a  receptacle  for 
types,  generally  made  34  iuches  long,  15  inches 
broad,  and  \\  inch  deep,  and  divided  into  com- 
partments or  '  boxes,'  each  of  which  contains  types 
of  one  class  or  letter.  A  pair  of  cases  consists  of 
an  upper  and  a  lower  case :  the  upper  one  has  98 
'boxes,'  and  contains  the  capitals,  small  capitals, 
and  some  other  letters  that  are  only  occasionally 
required  in   composition;    the  lower  one  has   53 
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'  boxes,'  and  holds  the  letters  of  the  small  character, 
figures,  spaces,  and  most  of  the  points.  The  places 
assigned  to  the  several  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the 
boxes  of  the  case  are  not  precisely  the  same  in  all 
printing-offices,  but  the  differences  are  few.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shews  a  prevalent  arrange- 
ment.   When  in  use,  the  oases  lie  on  a  frame  four 
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feet  high,  and  the  compositor  stands  in  front  of 
them.  The  different  sizes  of  the  boxes  in  the  lower 
case  depend  upon  the  comparative  frequepoy  in 
which  the  several  letters  occur  in  composition,  and 
the  position  in  tjie  case  allotted  to  each  letter  is 
such  as  to  afford  the  greatest  facihty  in  composing. 
The  letter  e,  which  is  most  nm  upon  in  the  EnghSi 
language,  has  a  box  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
other  compartments,  and  is  placed  directly  in  front 
of  the  compositor.  In  the  upper  case,  the  boxes 
are  of  uniform  size,  and  the  letters  are  placed  in 
alphabetical  order,  the  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence of  capitals  rendering  it  immaterial  which 
letter  is  nearest  the  compositor's  hand.  A  case  will 
hold  a  quantity  of  '  letter '  more  than  sufficient  to 
'set  up'  two  pages  of  this  work,  which  is  equal  to 
15,000  types. 

CASE-HAEDEN IBTG  ia  the  process  of  forming 
a  coating  of  steel  on  the  surface  of  keys,  gau-looks, 
candle-snuffers,  tools,  &c.  The  articles  are  first 
finished,  or  nearly  so,  in  common  ^hia  or  fibrous 
iron,  and  being  heated  to  redness,  are  sprinkled 
with  a  little  powdered  yellow  prussiatfi  of  potash, 
and  heated  again.  The  result  is,  that  the'  heat 
decomposes  the  prussiate  pf  potash,  and  the  liberated 
carbon  combines  with  the  icon,  fojmiag  a  coating 
of  steel  on  the  surface  of  the  articles.  Another 
mode  of  C.  ia  to  surround  the  articles -syith.  a  layer 
of  some  animal  matter,  such  as  the  powder  obtained 
from  charred  hoofs,  horns,,  bones,  or  akin,  along  with 
a  little  common  salt,  and  heat  them,  enclosed  in  a 
shut  iron  case,  1,0  redness,  retaining  them  ^t  tkat 
temperature  for  half  an  hour ;  the  articles  are  th^n 
taken  out,  and  cooled  in  opld  water,  or  ia'  oil,  when 
they  are  of  a  deUcate  nature.  Large  articles  neces- 
sarily require  to  be  heated  for  several  hours.  The 
coating  of  steel  is  very  thin,  seldom  exceeding 
^th  of  an  inch.  Where  it  is  wanted  to  be  thicker, 
the  articles  are  treated  aeveral  times.'  The  steely 
covering  makes  the;  irticlea  more  durable,  and  also 
admits  of  a  better  polish ;  and  the  process  is 
resorted  to  with  that  object  in  the  case  of  the 
better-class  of  firearms,  bright  steel  grates,  Stc. 
It  is  even  applied  to  raila  for  railways. 


OA'SBINE,  or  CASEUM,  is  an  organic  oompoimd 
allied  to  albumen  (q.  v.),  foimd  in  the  milk  of  the 
mammalia,  and  in  peas,  beans,  and  other  legumin- 
ous seeds,  when  it  receives  the  pame  of  Lbodmin'. 
The  proportion  of  C.  in  nulk  (g.  v.)  varies,  but 
averages  about  3  per  cent.,  and  it  may  be  coagu- 
lated and  separated  therefrom  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  rennet  (q.  v.),  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  (q.  v.),  or  by  the  employment  of  a  few,  dj-ops 
of  a  mineral  acid,  such  as  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
In  either  case,  the  C.  separates  ascjwd,  which  still 
retains  attached  to  it  some  qU  and.  earthy  salts, 
though  the  greater  portion  of  these  ,  substances, 
along  with  the  sugar,  remain  in  the  watery  liquid 
or  wliey.  The  elementary  bodies  which  enter  into 
the  cgmposition  of  C,  and  the  .prpportion  ia  which 
these  are  present  in  100  parts  are — carbon,  53'83; 
hydrogen,  7'15;  nitrogen,  15-65;  oyygen,  22'52,;.  and 
sulphur,  0'85.  The  propertiea  of  C„  are, ,  that  it  is 
not  coagulated  by  heat,  as  ia  well  evidenced  in  the 
heating  of  milk,  but  is  coagulated  on  the  addition 
of  rennet ;. sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  .nitric  acids; 
alcohol,  oreasote,  or  .infusion  of  gaJls,.  but  not  by 
acetic  acid.  It  also  forms  insonible  precipitates 
with  solutions  of  thei  poisonous  salts,  acetate  of 
lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  bichloride  of  mercury 
(corrosive  sublimate), ;  and.  hence  the  efficacy  of 
taking  large  doses  of  milk  in  cases  pf  poisoning 
by  those  deadly  .salts,  as  the  C.  in  the  milk,  forming 
an  insoluble  compound,  with  the  poison,  keeps  it 
from  exerting  its  deadly  powers. ,   ,        , 

The  form  of  C.  obtained  from  plants,  and  termed 
legumin,  ,ia  generally,  procured  from  leguminous 
seeds,  like  peas  or  beana,  thongh  it  can  alsp  be 
extracted  from  the  majority  of  vegetable  substances, 
especially  from  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  and  even 
froni  tea  and  coffee.  Dried  peas  contain  a  fourth  of 
their  weight  of  legumin,  and  this  can  be  extracted  by 
brnising  the  peas  to  powder,  and  digesting  in  warm 
water  for  two  or  three  hours.  The  liquid  is  then 
strained  through  cloth,  which  retains  the  insoluble 
matters,  and  allows  the  water  with  the  legumin 
dissolved  therein,  and  with  starch  mechamoally  sus- 
pended, to  pass  through.  On  settling,  the  starch 
faUa  to  the  bottppj  of  the  vessel,  and  the  clear  liquid 
holding  the  legumin  in  solution,  on  the  addition  of  a 
small  amount  of  acetic  acid,  yields  a  precipitate  of 
legumin  or  vegetable  caseiiie.  So  perfectly  does  the 
vegetable  C.  resemble  the  0.  from  milk,  that  the 
one  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  other  by 
chemical  tests  or  by  taste;  and  at  the  present  time 
there  is  regularly  prepared  in  various  parts  of  China, 
especially  near  Canton,  a  form  of  cheese  from  peas, 
which  is  sold '  to-  the  populace  in  the  streets  of 
Canton  under  the  name  of  Taofeo.'  Cj  is  a  most 
important  article  of  food.    See  Nutkition. 

CA'SEMATE,  originally  a  loophooled  gallery 
excavated  in  a  bastion,  from  which  the  garrison 
could  do  execution  upon  an  enemy  who  had 
obtained,, ppssesaipn  ef  the  ditch,  without  risk  of 
loss, to  tJiems|elv?!S.  Hence  the  designation,  from 
Span,  caso:,  house,  and.  matar,  to  kiU,  As  defence 
from. shells  became  more  important,  the  term  was 
subsequently  applied  to  a  bomb-proof  vault  in  a 
fortress,  for  the  security  of  the  defenders,  without 
direct  reference  to  tiie  annoyance  of  the  enemy.  A 
casemated  .hsitiierj  conaiats,  of  such  a  vault  or  vaults, 
with  openings  for  the  guns.  A  C.  may  also  serve 
for  .barracks^  or  for  an.  hospital,,  or  for  a  store-house. 
The  great  want  of  ventilation  in  casemates  renders 
them  bad  places  for;  .barracks;  and  the  artillerymen 
are  nearly  stifled, -^rith  smoke  when  firing  from 
such  confine^  places. ; , , 

CA'SEMENT  (It.  cammerOo,  a  large  house),  a 
frame  with  hiiges  to  open  and  shut,  enclosing  part 
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of  the  glazing  of  a  'window.  Windows  of  this 
description  are  rare  in  this  country,  bxit  are  almost 
imiversal  on  the  continent.  Also  a  name  for  a  deep, 
hollow,  circular  moulding,  similar  to  the  scotia  of 
classical  and  the  cavetto  of  Italian  architecture. 
The  C.  is  very  prevalent  ia  the  perpendicular  style 
of  Gothic  arcluteoture,  and  ia  sometimes  enriched 
with  running  foliage. 

CA'SERNB  is  a  barrack  or  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  soldiers  forming  the  garrison 
of  a  fortified  town  or  post. 

CASE'RTA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  is  situated  on  a  plain  about  17  nules 
north-east  of  Naples.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  on 
account  of  its  magnificent  palace,  one  of  the  finest 
in  Europe,  and  the  frequent  residence  of  the  Neapo- 
litan court.  During  1860,  C.  acquired  celebrity  as 
the  head-quarters  of  Garibaldi  and  his  army.  A 
royal  sUk  manufactory  has  been  established  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Population,  with  adjoining  hamlets, 
about  20,000. 

CA'SB-SHOT,  or  CANISTER-SHOT,  is  an 
assemblage  of  bullets  or  small  balls,  enclosed  in  a 
cylindrical  case  or  canister.  The  diameter  of  this 
canister  is  a  little  less  than  the  bore  of  the  gun  from 
which  it  is  to  be  discharged.  According  to  the  size 
of  the  canister,  the  balls  vary  from  1  lb.  to  4  oz.  each, 
from  30  to  280  in  number,  and  from  3i  lbs.  to  85  lbs. 
in  total  weight.  The  canister  bursts  umnediately 
on  leaving  the  gun,  and  the  balls  spread  out  into 
an  irregular  sort  of  cone.  "Within  a  range  of  500 
yards,  they  work  great  execution  among  troops; 
they  are  generally  used  at  200  or  300  yards. 

In  a  more  modern  and  e  Effective  kind,  called 
spherical  case,  the  bullets  are  enclosed,  along  with  a 
charge  of  powder,  in  an  iron  shell,  instead  of  a  tin 
canister.  It  is  often  called  shrapnel  sMl,  from  the 
name  of  its  inventor.  A  spherical  ease-shot  for  a 
68-lb.  carronade,  or  for  an  8-inch  howitzer,  contains 
337  balls;  for  a  24:-pounder  gun,  128;  and  for  an 
18-pounder,  90.  It  is  exploded  by  a  fuse,  the  length 
of  which  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  point  where 
the  destructive  effect  is  to  be  wrought.  Its  effect 
is  something  like  that  of  a  prolonged  musket-fire. 
The  shrapnel  shell  is  not  of  much  use  against  the 
hvdl  of  a  ship  ;  but  is  very  destructive  against 
masses  of  men  on  shore,  or  on  the  declcs  of  a  ship, 
with  a  greater  range  than  that  of  ordinary  canister. 
Artillerymen  iwefer  just  such  an  amount  of  charge 
as  will  burst  the  sphere,  without  scattering  the  bafls 
very  widely. 

CASH  (Pr.  caisse,  a  chest  for  containing  money) 
is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  money,  as 
distinguished  from  produce,  in  which  sense  it 
includes  all  immediately  negotiable  paper — bills, 
drafts,  and  bonds,  as  well  as  coin  and  banlc-notes. 
At  other  times,  it  is  used,  in  a  limited  sense,  to 
denote  coin  and  bank-notes,  as  distinguished  from 
negotiable  instruments  which  pass  by  indorsation. 

CASH  ACCOU'NT,  or  CASH  CREDIT,  a  form 
of  account  with  a  bank,  by  which  a  person  is 
entitled  to  draw  out  sums  as  required  by  way  of 
loan  to  a  stipulated  amount.  The  practice  began 
about  1729  in  Scotland,  with  the  banks  of  which 
country  it  is  still  peculiarly  identified ;  but  it  is  not 
unknown  elsewhere,  though  on  a  somewhat  different 
plan.  In  connection  with  the  Scotch  banks,  the 
C.  A.  system  is  placed  on  a  distinct  and  secure 
basis,  which  we  shall  briefly  describe.  The  persons 
procuring  a  credit  of  this  kind  are  for  the  most  part 
retail-dealers,  tradesmen,  and  farmers,  who  possess 
a  limited  capital,  and  need  occasional  loans.  Instead 
of  borrowing  money  by  biUs  or  mortgages,  they 
apply  to  a  bank  for  a  C.  A.  to  the  extent,  it  may 
be,  of  £500.    In  the  origin  of  the  system,  the  bank 
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may  be   said  to  have   been   influenced  by  three 
considerations — ^first,    the    necessity    for    making 
advantageous  use  of  its  capital ;  second,  the  desire 
to  extend  its  issues  of  small  notes ;  and  third,  the 
nature  of  the  security  offered.     Since  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  act  restricting  circulation  of  notes,  the  second 
of  these  reasons  no  longer  operates ;  for  the  banks 
are  now  much  above  their  authorised  issue,  and  must 
hold  an  equal  amount  of  coin  against  the  surplus. 
What  the  bank  particularly  wants,  is  a  customer 
who  will  be  constantly  depositing  sums  in  notes  of 
other  banks,  and  drawing  out  sums  in  its  own  notes. 
The  C.  A.  system  aids  "this  process.     It  secures  a 
customer  who,  will  be  frequently  operating  on  his 
account,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  his  business, 
and  whose  overdraughts,  as  well  as  deposits,  tend  to 
benefit  the  concern.     Obviously,  for  the  Debtor,  the 
system  works  more  advantageously  than  when  a 
fixed  sum  is  borrowed,   for  m  that   case   interest 
would  run  on  for  the  whole  amount,  whereas  by  a 
C.  A.  the  trader  merely  draws  what  he  requires ;  , 
and  by  paying  in  his  surplus  money  in  small  sums, 
he  is  charged  with  interest  only  on  the  sum  actually 
at  his  debit  from  day  to  day.     In  negotiating  a 
C.  A.,  a  bond  is  prepared  by  the  bank  stating  the 
amount  and  the  nature  of  the  security,  the  cost  of 
which  is  borne  by  the  borrower.     Banks  often,  in 
security,  accept  heritable  property  and  policies  of 
life  insurance,  but  more  commonly  two  persons  in 
good  credit  become  cautioners,  or  co-obligants  along 
with  the  principal.      Unless   the  HabUity  of    the 
cautioners  respectively  be  expressly  limited  in  the 
bond,  each  is  liable  for  the  whole  amount.     If  the 
bank  liberates  one  cautioner  without  the  consent  of 
the  otter,  it  loses  its  recourse.     This  recourse  is  not 
lost  by  accepting  a  dividend  from  the  sequestrated 
(bankjtapt)  estate  of  a  principal  or  cautioner ;  but 
it  wfll  be  lost  by  accepting   a  composition  from 
either  of  these  persons  without  consent  of  the  other. 
The  bank  can  at  any  time  stop  the  credit,  and  call 
for  payment  of  the  balance  due.     A  cautioner  can 
at  any  time  withdraw  his  name  from  the  credit,  on 
paying  up  the  balance,  and  the  bank  is  bound  to 
assign  the  debt  to  him.     While  cash  accounts  may 
be  of  great  service  to  traders  who  act  upon  them 
discreetly,  it  is  found  that,  in  too  many  instances, 
these  accounts  are  used  as  a  dead-loan  to  the  entire 
amount  stipulated  for ;   and  for  this,  as  well  as  a 
reason  above  assigned,  banks  care  now  very  much 
less  for  this  kind  of  business  than  formerly.     Pro- 
perly, traders  are  to  look  on  the  money  procured 
on    cash   credits    not    as   an   addition   to    capital, 
but   merely   a    temporary    substitute   for    current 
business   purposes  while   the    capital   is   out  with 
customers,  and  to  be  replaced  accordingly  until  again 
required.     It  may  be  added,  that  the  progress  of 
commercial  wealth  in  Scotland,  now  greatly  lessens 
the   necessity  for   having   recourse  to  the  C.  A. 
system. 

CA'SHEL,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Tipperary 
county,  and  105  miles  south-west  of  Dublin  by  rail. 
It  is  irregularly  built  on  the  south  and  east  slopes 
of  an  isolated  height,  rising  abruptly  from  a  rich  and 
extensive  plain.  Pop.  1841,  7036 ;  1851,4798.  C.  is 
a  bishop's  see,  and  returns  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. The  ancient  Idngs  of  Munster  resided  here. 
The  top  of  the  height,  or  '  Rock  of  Cashel,'  is  occu- 
pied by  an  assemblage  of  the  most  interesting  ruins 
in  Ireland,  which  have  a  grand  effect  from  the 
coimtry  around.  The  ruins  consist  of  a  cathedral, 
the  largest  and  most  remarkable  in  the  country, 
founded  1169,  burned  1495,  and  afterwards  repaired; 
a  stone-roofed  chapel,  built  1127  by  Gormao  Mac- 
Carthy,  king  of  Munster,  and  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  the  land  in  the  country ;  Hore  Abbey, 
founded  1260;  the  palace  of  the  Munster  kings; 
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and  a  rovmd  tower,  90  feet  high  and  56  in  oiroum- 
fe*ence.  The  round  tower  is  built  of  freestone,  but 
the  other  ruins  of  limestone.  At  G.,  in  1172,  the 
great  synod  was  held  in  which  the  Irish  prelates 
lirst  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  English 
king  and  church. 

CASHEW  NUT  {AnacarcKum  ocddentale),  a  tree 
of  the  natural  ordeT  Anacardiacece,  a  native  probably 
of  the  tropical  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  although 
it  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  of  American 
origin.  It  is  a  spreading  tree  of  no  great  height.  It 
abounds  in  a  clammy,  nulky  juice,  which  turns  black 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  used  in  India  for 
varnishing,  but  is  so  acrid  as  to  produce  painful 
inflammation  when  it  comes  in  contact  ■with  the  skin 
of  some  persons,  or  when  they  are  exposed  to  its 
fumes.  OtheiB  are  comparatively  imsvisceptible  of  its 
influence.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  a  kidney-shaped 
nut,  about  an  inch  long,  seated  on  the  thicker  end 
of  a  pear-shaped  fleshy  stalk,  from  which  the 
botanical  character  of  the  genus  is  derived.    The 
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shell  is  double,  the  outer  shell'  being  ash-coloured, 
and  very  smooth;  and  between  it  and  the  inner 
is  a  layer  of  very  caustic  black  juice.  The  kernel 
is  oily,  and  very  pleasant  and  wholesome,  and  is 
in  common  use  as  an  article  of  food  in  tropical 
countries,  being  made  into  puddings,  roasted,  and 
in  various  ways  prepared  for  the  table.  In  the 
West  Indies,  it  is  -put  into  wine,  particularly  old 
Madeira  wine,  to  which  it  is  thought  to  communi- 
cate a  peculiarly  agreeable  flavour,  and  for  this  use 
it  is  sometimes  imported  into  Britain.  It  is  also  for 
the  same  reason  sometimes  an  ingredient  in  choco- 
late. Yet  the  vapour  which  arises  from  it  in 
roasting,  but  which  is  derived  from  the  coating  of 
the  kernel,  and  not  from  the  kernel  itself,  is  so 
acrid  as  to  cause  erysipelas  and  other  painful  affeor 
tions  of  the  face  in  those  who  conduct  the  process, 
unless  great  caution  is  used. — The  fleshy  staUs, 
sometimes-called,  the,  Cashew  Apple,  varies  in  size, 
being  sometimes  not  much  larger  than  a  cherry,  and 
sometimes  as  large  as  an  orange,  and ,  is  white, 
yellow,  or  red.  It  is,  perfectly  free  of  , the  acridity 
characteristic  ipf ,  the  natural  order,  is  acid  and 
eatable,  very  pleasant  and  refreshing,  and  much 
used  by  the  inhabitants,  of  thej  countries,. in,  whicih 
the, tree  grows.,  A  .  very  , pleasant  vinous.  Hquor 
is,  I  obtained  from,  it  by  t  fermentation;;,  ,and  tljis 
by, distillation  yjgHa., a  siJirituoUs  liquor,' ,■  iigUy 


esteemed  for  its  flavour.  A  gimi  which  exudes 
from  the  bark  of  the  tree,  quite  distinct  from  the 
mUlcy  juice  already  mentioned)  is  bland,  and  very 
similar  to  gum-arabic. 

CASHGA'R,  or  KASHGAR,  a  city  of  Chinese 
Turkestan,  140  miles  north-west  of  Yarkand,  in 
lat.  39°  25'  N.,  long.  73°  57''  E.  It  is  surfdurided 
by  an  earthen  rampart,  pierced  with  four  gates, 
and  being  the  most  westerly  place  of  importance  in 
the  Chinese  empire,  it  is  strongly  garrisoned.  It 
is  the  residence  of  an  Uzbeck  chief,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  gold  and  silver  cloths,'  carpets, 
&c.;  and  an  extensive'tradei  with  Central  Asia. 
Population  variously  estimated  at  from  16,000  to 
80,000.  G.  is  said  to  have  been  an  important 
commercial  town  before  the  Christian  era,  and  was 
at  one  time  the  capital  of  Turkestan.  It  has  been 
about  a  century  in  the  possession  of  the  Chinese. 

OASHIE'RING  is  a  punishilient  for  officers  in 
the  army  and  navy.  It  is  a  severe  form  of  dismissal 
from  the  sovereign's  service,  and  implies  that  the 
officer,  by  sonie  disgraceful  conduct,  has  deserved 
not  only  dismissal,  but  disqualification  for  ever 
again  entering  the  service.'  Sometimes  there  are 
words  added,  implying  still  deeper  ignominy  and 
degradation.  On  some  rare  occasions,  when  a 
court-martial  has  awarded  G.,  the'  commander-in- 
chief  has  mitigated  the  punishment  to  simple  dis- 
missal. 'Scandalous  and  infamous '  conduct,'  and 
'  Conduct  unbecoming  the  character  of  an  officer  and 
a  gentleman,'  mark  two  degrees  of  offence  which 
may  lead,  the  one  to  G.,  the  other 'to  dismissal. 

CASHMB'EB,  a  valley  of  the  Himalaya,  between 
India  Proper  and  Middle  Tibet,  stretching  between 
lat.  33°  15'  and  34°  3^'  N.,  and  long.  74°  10'  and 
75°  40'  E.  Its  bottom,  a  comparative  level  of 
about  2000  square  miles,  is  aboviit  5500  feet  above 
the  sea ;  while  the  enclosure,  as  a.  whole,  from  ridge 
to  ridge,  besides  fuUy  doiibhng  the  area,  attains,  at 
some  points,  nearly  thrice  the  altitude.  Thp  moun- 
tain-wall of  this  secludeil'  regioii  presents  but  few 
passes,  and  most  of  these  too  lofty  to  be  practicable 
in  winter.  In  fact,  the  Baramula  itself  does  not 
admit  a  wheeled  vehicle.  Through  this  single  open- 
ing, situated  at  the  south-west,  the  Jtelum  carries 
down  towards  the  Punjab  tiie  gathered  streams, and 
lakes  of  the  entire  basin,  and  is  navigable  for,  the 
last  70  miles  of  its  course.  This  net- work  of  waters, 
without  sweUiug  into  ,  mimdations,  affords  every- 
where a  perennial  supply  for  the  purpose  of  irriga- 
tion. Besides  the  copious  rains  of  spring,  the  snows 
of  winter  covering  even  the  plains  to  a  depth  of 
two  feet  for  four  months,  accumulate,  in  every  gorge 
and  on  every  declivity,  l-eservoit  above  reservoir, 
against  the  demands  of  summer.  '  G.  is  tradition- 
ally believed  to  have  been  a  vast  upland  lake, 
and  alluvial  deposits  "beyond  the  reach '  of  existing 
influences  would  seem  to  Confirm  the  idea. 

In  regard  to  chmate,  moderate  but  steady  frost 
prevaOs  from  November  to  March ;  and  again,  the 
heat,  ranging  from  75°'P.  in  June,  to  85°' ini  August, 
is  often  disproportionately!  oppressive,  through,  the 
stagnation  of  the  landlocked  .atmqsphere.  The 
staple  production  is  rice,  which,  from  the,  feiogulkr 
facilities  of'  irrigation;  is  an  all  but  sure  crop,  yield- 
ing, even  in  a  tolerable  season,  30  or  40  returns; 
and  iij  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  fruits, 
C.  is  said  to  surpass  att  the  rest  pf  the  world.  The 
valley  is,  in  general,. .considered,  to  be  remarkably 
healthy.  The ,  inhabitants,  almost  'imiversally  held 
■to.  be,  mode]«,  of,  strength  and  beauty)  amounted, 
before:  1828,  to  800,000,  or  to  400  in  a,squar6  mile. 
But  by  casual  famine  and  pefetilenoe  they  have 'sinCe 
beenjjrednqed  to, 200,000.  )  The  people  are.  mostly 
■Mohammedans,,  divided  between  the  Snnnite  and 
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Shiite  sects.  The  manufactures — all  superior  of  their 
kind — are  shawls,  leather,  firearms,  and  attar  of 
roses.  The  principal  towns  are  Serinagur,  Islamabad, 
Shupayon,  Pampur,  and  Baramula.  The  history- 
goes  back,  through  colossal  .monuments  chiefly 
of  marble,  beyond  the  dawn  of  authentic  annals. 
In  1315,  0.  first  received  Mohammedanism ;  in  1586, 
it  was  annexed  to  the  Mogul  empire;  in  1752,  it 
fell  under  the  power  of  the  Afghans ;  and  in  1819, 
it  was  subjugated  by  the  Sikhs.  Lastly,  being 
ceded,  at  the  close  of  the  first  war  of  the  Punjab, 
to  the  British,  it  was  by  them  transferred  to  Grholab 
Sing,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  state  of  its  own  name, 
which  comprised  also  Jamu,  Bulti,  Ladakh,  Ghamba, 
&c.  This  new  prinoipMity,  with  25,000  square 
miles,  and  750,000  inhabitants,  is  said  to  have  a  force 
of  about  24,000  men  of  all  arms. 

CASHMERE  GOAT,  a  variety  of  the  common 
goat,  remarkable  for  its  very  long,  fine,  and  silky 
hair,  from  which  the  highly  valued  Cashmere  shawls 
are  made.  It  is  not  so  much  in  Cashmere  that  this 
variety  of  goat  is  to  be  found,  as  in  Tibet,  from 
which  the  finest  goat-hair  is  imported  into  Gash- 
mere,  to  be  there  manufactured  into  shawls,  lie 
hair  is  even  longer  than  that  of  the  Angora  goat, 
and  not,  like  it,  curled  into  ringlets,  but  straight. 
It  is  about  eighteen  inches  long.    A  single  goat 


Cashmere  Goat. 


does  not  yield  more  than  three  ounces,  and  the 
fleeces  of  ten  goats  are  requisite  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  shawl  a  yard  and  a  half  square.  The  hair  is 
spun  by  women,  and  dyed  after  it  is  spun.  It  is 
said  that  16,000  looms  are  kept  in  constant  employ- 
ment in  Cashmere,  producing  annually  about  30,000 
shawls.  The  shawls  are  woven  in  rudely  con- 
structed looms,  a  pair  of  shawls  sometimes  occupy- 
ing three  or  four  men  a  whole  year  in  weaving. 
C.  shawls,  of  the  finest  quality,  are  sold  in  London 
at  from  £100  to  iS400  each.  Plain  shawls  are 
simply  woven  in  the  loom,  but  those  with  varie- 
gated patterns  are  worked  with  wooden  needles,  a 
separate  needle  being  used  for  each  colour.  These 
shawls  are  in  the  highest  reqviest  in  India ;  but 
the  hair  of  several  other  breeds  of  goat  inferior  to 
that  of  Tibet  is  employed  for  the  manufactture  of 
shawls  called  by  the  same  name.  Imitations  of 
these  are  manufactured  in  France  rather  exten- 
sively, some  from  the  Tibet  wool  entirely,  and 
others  of  a  mixture  of  this  with  silk  and  cotton. 
Twenty-foiir  pounds  of  the  best  Tibetan  goat-hair 
is  said  to  sell  in  Cashmere  for  20  rupees,  or  £10 
sterling. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the 
C.  G.  into  Europe.  Baron  Alstrcemer  attempted, 
in  the  end  of  last  century,  to  naturahse  it  in 
Sweden ;  and  a  very  spirited  attempt  to  introduce 
it  into    Britain  has  recently  been  made   by  Mr 
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Towers.  A  mixed  race,  produced  by  crossing  the 
C.  G.  and  the  Angora  goat,  has  been  found  to 
possess  most  valuable  qualities,  the  hair  being  long, 
fine,  and  more  abundant  than  in  any  of  the  parent 
breeds. — The  male  of  the  0.  G.  has  very  large, 
flattened,  wavy  horns. 

CASIMIR,  properly  Kazimierz,  was  the  name 
of  many  Polish  princes  and  kings.  With  the 
establishment  of  the  power  of  Casimir  I.  in  1040, 
the  predominance  of  Christianity  was  decided  in 
Poland.  But  the  most  distinguished  of  this  name 
was  Casimir  III.,  called  Gasimir  the  Great,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  Vladislaus  Loketek,  as  king 
of  Poland  in  1333.  He  added  Little  Russia  and 
Red  Russia  to  his  dominions ;  repelled  the  Tatars, 
who  then  threatened  Poland ;  and  waged  successful 
war  in  Silesia,  which  he  conquered  but  did  not 
retain.  He  shewed  great  anxiety  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts  and  of  learning  in  his  kingdom, 
and  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
most  oppressed  classes,  which  won  him  the  title  of 
King  of  the  Peasants.  A  Jewish  mistress  obtained 
from  him  Hberties  for  the  Jews,  which  they  have 
since  retained  in  Poland.  He  died  in  consequence 
of  the  faUing  of  his  horse  in  1370. 

CASI'NO,  an  Italian  diminutive  of  casa,  a  house, 
signifies  a  place  for  social  reunions.  The  Italian 
nobles  have  long  had  casinos  detached  from  the 
palaces  in  which  they  live,  whither  they  can  retreat 
and  enjoy  themselves,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
public  casinos  were  the  result  of  an  attempt  made 
by  the  middle  classes  to  imitate  their  superiors. 
In  Italy,  a  C.  is  generally  close  by  a  theatre,  and 
is  a  place  where  musical  or  dancing  soirSes  are  held, 
containing  a  conversation-room,  billiard-room,  and 
rooms  for  other  kinds  of  amusement,  as  well  as 
small  apartments  where  refreshments  may  be  had. 
Casinos  are  numerous  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
have  been  introduced  into  England.  In  general, 
they  are  not  supposed  to  exert  an  edifying  influence 
on  the  community. 

CASIlSrO,  or  MONTE-CASINO,  a  mountain 
overhanging  the  town  of  San-Germano  (the  ancient 
Casiuum),  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  between  50  and  60  miles  north-north-west 
of  Naples,  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  monastery 
founded  here  by  St  Benedict  (q.  v.)  in  529  A.  D. 
This  monastery  is  remarkable  for  its  noble  archi- 
tecture, its  ancient  wealth,  its  Hbrary  and  archives, 
and  in  modem  times  for  the  learning  of  its  monks, 
who  have  a  printing-press,  from  which  several 
important  works  have  issued.  The  beautiful  situa- 
tion of  the  abbey,  and  the  reputation  of  the  monks 
as  masters  of  the  healing  art,  formerly  made  Monte- 
Casino  a  favourite  resort  of  pilgrims.  Luigi  Tosti, 
the  librarian  of  the  abbey,  has  given  an  account  of 
its  literary  treasures  in  his  Storia  ddla  Badia  di 
Monte-Cadno  (3  vols..  Nap.  1841—1843). 

CA'SOLI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Abruzzo  Citra,  situated  on  a  hUl  17  miles  south  of 
Chieti.  It  has  two  normal  schools.  Population 
between  5000  and  6000. 

OASO'RIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  5  miles  north- 
north-east  from  the  capital.  Silk  is  produced  in  the 
district.    Pop.  8000. 

OA'SP:^,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Saragossa,  57  miles  south-south-east  of  the  city  of 
that  name.  It  is  situated  near  the  Ebro,  has  manu- 
factures of  oil  and  soap,  and  a  trade  in  the  agricul- 
tural produce  of  the  district.    Pop.  7500. 

CA'SPIAN  SEA,  an  inland  sea  or  great  salt-lake, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  on  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  extending  from  lat.  36°  40'  to  47° 
20'  N,  and  long.  46°  50'  to  55°  10'  E.  Its  length  from 
north  to  south  ia  about  700  miles,  and  its  average 
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breadth,  about  200  miles.  Ita  total  area  is  esti- 
mated at  140,000  square  miles.  The  coast-line  is 
irregular,  and  on  the  east  side  especially  there 
are  several  bays  and  indentations  of  coast,  the  prin- 
cipal being  those  of  Mertvoi,  Mangushlak,  Kender- 
liuak,  Karabugos,  and  Balkan.  Prom  the  west, 
the  naphtha-impregnated  peninsula  of  Apsheron 
stretches  into  the  C.  opposite  the  Balkan  Gulf; 
Mount  Caucasus  also  rises  on  its  west  side.  On 
the  south  rises  the  lofty  range  of  the  Elbiu?z 
Mountains,  between  which,  however,  and  the  coast, 
on  this  side  almost  unbroken,  extends  a  low 
flat  plain  of  from  15  to  20  miles  in  breadth.  On 
the  north,  it  is  bordered  by  great  steppes,  and  the 
country  eastward  is  a,  vast  plain.  It  is  probable 
that  at  one  time  its  waters,  which  are  said  to  be 
still  diminishing,  covered  great  part  of  the  adjacent 
steppes.  Some  singular  changes  appear  to  take 
place  in  the  level  of  the  Caspian.  Various  measure- 
ments have  made  its  depth  and  elevation  diflferent. 
One  Russian  measurement  made  it  348  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  Black  Sea,  another  only  84  feet. 
The  latest  estimate  makes  it  only  38-^  feet  below 
the  Black  Sea.  It  has  no  tides,  but  its  navigation 
is  dangerous  because  of  violent  storms,  especially 
from  the  south-east,  by  which  its  waters  are  some- 
times driven  for  many  miles  over  the  adjacent 
plains.  The  depth  near  the  southern  end  is  about 
600  feet,  and  in  some  places  near  the  centre  it 
attains  a  depth  of  nearly  3000  feet ;  but  near  the 
coast  it  is  very  shallow,  seldom  reaching  a  depth  of 
more  than  3  feet  at  100  yards  from  the  shore,  and 
in  many  places  a  depth  of  12  feet  is  not  reached 
within  several  miles  of  the  beach.  On  the  north- 
east and  east  it  is  especially  shallow.  It  receives 
the  waters  of  a  number  of  large  rivers,  of  which 
the  greatest  is  the  Volga.  The  Ural,  the  Tereh, 
and  the  Kur  also  faU  into  it.  The  water  of  the 
C.  S.  is  salt,  but  much  less  so  than  that  of  the 
ocean.  Its  northern  parts  are  covered  with  ice 
during  winter.  It  abounds  in  fish,  and  very 
valuable  fisheries  are  carried  on,  especially  for 
sturgeon  and  salmon.  By  a  canal  imiting  the  head- 
waters of  the  Volga  with  the  rivers  Tvertza  and 
ScUina,  the  C.  is  united  with  the  Baltic  Sea.  It 
belongs  in  part  to  Eussia,  in  part  to  Persia,  and  in 
part  to  the  Turkomans.  The  Russians  have  some 
vessels  of  war  upon  it,  and  the  most  of  its  com- 
merce is  in  their  hands.  Steam-packets  have  been 
established  on  it.  The  chief  Russian  town  upon 
its  shores  is  Astrakhan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga. 
Derbend,  Guriev,  Baku,  and  Krasnoi-yar  are  also 
Russian  towns  upon  the  Caspian  Sea.  Balfrush, 
Reshd,  and  Astrabad  are  Persian  towns.  The 
Tiurkomans  have  only  a  few  fishing-viUages  on  the 
eastern  shore. 

The  C.  S.  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  derived  its  name  from  the 
Caspii,  a  tribe  inhabiting  its  western  shores.  The 
name  Caspian  was  afterwards  limited  to  the  western 
portion  of  the  lake — the  eastern  being  designated 
the  Hyrcanian  Sea. 

CASQUE.    See  Helmet. 

CASS,  Lewis,  an  American  statesman,  born 
at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  in  1782.  He  was 
educated  for  the  law,  but  quitting  that  profession, 
he  entered  the  army  in  1812,  and  rose  rapidly  to 
the  rank  of  general,  though  his  merit  was  not  very 
conspicuous.  In  1813,  he  w;a3  elected  governor  of 
Michigan,  in  which  state '  he  settled.  During  his 
governorship,  he  kept  himself,  apart  from  party 
politics,  yet  all  his  measures  had  a  decidedly 
democratic  teiidency.  In  1831,  C.  was  made 
minister  at  war  under  General  Jackson,  and  in 
1836  he  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary  to  Paris.    In 


this  capacity  he  made  himself  popular  by  his 
replies,  m  Oalignani'a  Messenger,  to  the  attacks  of 
the  English  press  on  the  claims  of  the  Union  with 
regard  to  its  north-east  boundaries,  and  by  his 
protest  against  the  measures  of  Guizot ;  but  the 
treaty  concluded  by  Daniel  Webster  with  Lord 
Ashburton  was  so  much  opposed  to  the  views 
maintained  by  C,  that  he  resigned  his  post,  and 
in  1843  returned  to  America,  where  he  was  received 
with  marks  of  popular  favour.  He  now  aimed  at 
the  presidency,  and  in  1844  was  put  in  nomina- 
tion; but  was  defeated,  as  he  was  also  in  1848, 
when  he  made  another  effort  to  obtain  the 
supreme  power.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state.  Though  active  and  energetic,  he 
has  no  claim  whatever  to  anything  like  compre- 
hensive statesmanship.  In  regard  to  slavery,  his 
conduct  has  been  ludicrously  inconsistent,  deter- 
mined solely,  as  it  would  seem,  by  a  view  to  what 
would  be  popular  with  those  whose  favour  he 
was  seeking  to  seciu'e  at  the  moment.  Latterly, 
he  has  gone  wholly  along  with  the  slave-holding 
party,  advocating,  an  extension  of  territory  with  a 
view  to  extend  the  ramifications  of  slavery.  But 
he  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  his  bitter 
hostility  to  Britain,  against  which  he  is  ever  ready 
to  inflame  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  on  the 
slightest  and  silliest  pretext.  He  is  author  of  the 
History,  Tradition,  Languages,  <&c.,  of  Indians  in 
tJie  United  States  ;  of  France :  its  King,  Court,  and 
Oovemment ;  and  other  works. 

CASSA'NDEE,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  son  of 
Antipater,  was  bom  about  354  B.  c.  When  yoimg, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  ill  used  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  to  have  consequently  conceived  a  mortal 
hatred  to  that  monarch's  famUy.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  expected  to  succeed  to  the  regency ; 
but  Polysperchon  received  the  honour  instead, 
which  so  dissatisfied  him,  that  he  resolved  to  contest 
the  sovereignty  with  his  opponent.  He  was  com- 
pletely successful ;  but  while  pursuing  his  career  of 
conquest  in  the  south  of  Greece,  he  learned  that 
Olympias,  mother  of  Alexander,  was  committing 
havoc  in  the  north,  and  consequently  hurried  back 
to  Macedonia.  In  less  than  a  year,  Olympias  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  Only  Eoxana, 
wife  of  Alexander,  and  her  son  ^gus,  now  stood 
between  him  and  the  throne  of  Maoedon ;  but  he 
did  not  find  it  convenient  to  'make  away'  with 
these  two  until  several  years  had  passed.  Mean- 
while, he  married  Thessalonica,  half-sister  to  Alex- 
ander, in  whose  honour  he  founded,  about  316  B.C., 
the  town  which  bears  her  name.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  caused  Thebes,  which  Alexander  had 
destroyed,  to  be  rebuilt.  He  next  became  involved 
in  a  war  -with.  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia,  which,  with 
an  intervening  peace  of  one  year,  lasted  from  315 
to  301  B.C.,  in  the  last  of  which  years  Antigonus 
was  defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle  of  fpsus. 
Along  with  his  auxiliaries  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and 
Lysimachus,  he  seized  and  shared  the  dominions 
of  the  vanquished.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  intrigue  and  military  enterprise.  He  died  297 
or  296  B.C. 

OASSA'NDEA,  according  to  Homeric  legend, 
was  the  fairest  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and 
the  twin-sister  of  Helenus.  The  children  playing 
in  the  court  of  the  temple  of  the  Thymbreean 
ApoUo,  not  far  from  IHum,  tiU  it  was  too  late  for 
them  to  return  home,  a  bed  of  laurel-twigs  was 
made  for  theni  in  the  temple ;  and  there,  m  the 
morning,  two  snakes  were  found  licking  their  ears, 
from  which  resulted  such  an  acuteness  of  hearing', 
that  they  could  hear  the  voice  of  the  gods,  c! 
afterwards  attracted  the  love   of  Apollo   by  her 
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beauty,  and  he  taught  her  the  secrets  of  prophecy; 
hut  displeased  by  her  rejection  of  his  suit,  laid  upon 
her  the  curse  that  her  vaticinations  should  never 
be  believed.  Accordingly,  she  prophesied  in  vain 
of  the  treachery  of  the  Grecian  horse  and  the 
destruction  of  Troy.  On 'the  capture  of  the  city, 
she  fled  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  but  was  torn 
from  the  altar  by  the  Locrian  Ajax,  and  ravished 
in  the  temple.  She  afterwards,  in  the  distribution 
of  the  prey,  fell  to  the  share  of  Agamemnon,  to 
whom  she  bore  twin  sons,  but  was  murdered  by 
Clytemnestra. 

CASSANDRA,  a  peninsula  in  the  province  of 
Roumelia,  European  Turkey,  situated  between  the 
Grulfs  of  Salonica  and  Cassandra,  in  lat.  40°  N., 
long.  23°  30'  E.  The  ancient  name  of  this  head- 
land was  Pallene.  Grain  of  superior  quality  is 
raised  here;  wool,  honey,  and  wax  are  produced; 
and  silk- worms  are  extensively  reared.  The  Gulf  of 
Cassandra  (ancient  Toronaicu^  Sinus)  has  a  length 
of  33  miles  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  a 
breadth  of  10  miles. 

CASSA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Calabria  Citra,  34  miles  north  of  Cosenza.  It  is 
situated  in  a  valley  in  the  midst  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful scenery,  has  a  cathedral,  an  old  castle  built  on 
an  imposing  mass  of  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  city, 
and  manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  silk,  cotton,  and 
macaroni.     Pop.  6000. 

CASSANO,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  17  miles 
east-north-east  of  Milan.  It  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Adda,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge 
on  the  railway  to  Brescia,  and  has  extensive  silk- 
mills.  C.  was  the  scene  of  two  sanguinary  battles — 
one  in  1705  between  the  French  imder  the  Duke 
de  Vend6me,  and  the  Imperialists  under  Prince 
Eugene,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  ;  the 
other  in  1799,  when  the  Russians  and  Austrians 
under  Suwarow  defeated  the  French  under  Moreau. 
Pop.  1200. 

CASSATION,  COUBT  of.  In  the  law  of  France, 
the  act  of  annulling  the  decision  of  a  court  or 
judicial  tribunal  is  called  cassation,  from  the  verb 
caaser,  to  break  or  annul  (Lat.  quatere;  Eng.  quash) ; 
and  the  fmictiou  of  cassation,  as  regards  the  judg- 
ments of  all  the  other  courts,  is  assigned  to  a 
special  tribunal  called  the  Court  of  C,  which  may 
thus  be  regarded,  in  a  cei-tain  sense,  as  the  last 
and  highest  court  of  appeal  for  the  whole  country. 
But  as  everything  is  excluded  beyond  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  view  taken  of  the  law,  and 
of  the  proper  method  of  administering  it  by  the 
inferior  tribunal,  has  been  the  right  one,  the  idea 
attached  to  this  institution  is  less  that  of  a  court 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  than  of  a  department  of 
government  to  which  the  duty  of  inspecting  the 
administration  of  justice  is  assigned.  By  the  65th 
article  of  the  constitution  of  the  year  VIII.,  it 
was  enacted  that  there  shall  be  '  for  the  whole  of 
France  a  tribunal  of  cassation,  which  shall  pro- 
nounce on  demands  for  Cassation  against  judgments 
in  the  last  resort  pronounced  by  the  tribunals  ; ' 
and  the  following  article  of  the  same  constitution 
bears  that  this  supreme  tribunal  shall  pronounce 
no  judgment  on  the  foundation  or  merits  of  the 
cause,  but  that,  in  case  of  its  breakiilg  the  judg- 
ment pronounced,  it  shall  remit  to  the  tribimal 
appealed  from  to  pronoimce  another.  The  title  of 
tribunal  was  afterwards  changed  for  that  of  covrt, 
by  a  senatus  consuUum  of  the  year  XII. ;  but  sub- 
stantially the  institution'  has  retained  its  original 
character,  notwithstahding  all  the  changes  of 
government  which  have  occurred  in  France.  The 
demand  for  cassation  can  be  made  Only  by  the 
parties  to  the  suit,  or  by  the  procureur-gSn^ral  of 


the  Court  of  C.  for  the  public  interest.     Criminal 
as  well  as  civil  judgment  may  be  reviewed  by  the 
Court  of  C,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  judgments 
of  justices  of  the  peace  and  of  courts-marti^,  mili- 
tary and  naval.    The  delay  allowed  for  bringing  a 
civil  case  before  the  Court  of  C.  is  three  months  for 
persons  domiciled  in  France,  six  months  for  those  in 
Corsica,  a  year  for  American  ooloiiists,  and  two  for 
aU  persons  resident  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  criminal  matters,  the  procedure  is  greatly  more 
prompt,  three  fuU  days  only  beiug  allowed  to  the 
person  condemned  to  bring  his  action  of  C,  and  the 
same  space  being  given  to  the  procureur-ggngraL    In 
aD  criminal  and  police  cases,  the  Court  of  0.  may 
pronounce  judgment  immediately  after  the  expiry  of 
these  days,  and  must  do  so  within  a  month.     The 
Court  of  C.  is  divided  into  three  sections,  one  of 
which  is  devoted  to   criminal  matters.      Its   staff 
consists  of  a  president,  who  has  the  title  of  Jtrst 
president,  and  three  vice-presidents,  who  are  called 
presidents ;  45  counsellors  or  ordinary  judges ;  a  pro- 
cureur-ggn&al,  or  public  prosecutor;   6  substitutes, 
who  have  the  title  of  advocates-general ;  and  several 
inferior  officers.     The  presidents  and  counsellors  are 
named  by  the  sovereign  for  life,  the  other  officers 
being  removable  at  pleasure.     No  judgment  can  be 
pronounced  imless  11  judges  are  present,  the  decision 
being  determined   by  the   majority.      Where  the 
numbers  are  equally  divided,  6  judges  are  called  in ; 
and  cases  of  peculiar  difficulty  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  three  sections  united.     The  whole  court,  when 
presided  over  by  the  minister  of  justice,  possesses 
also  the  right  of  discipUne  and  censure  over  all 
judges  for  grave  offences,  not  specially  provided  for 
by  the  law.    When  thus  constituted,  the  Court  of 
C.  may  suspend  the  judges  of  the  imperial  courts 
from  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  and  call  them 
to  its  bar.    The  procureur-ggngral  of  the  Court  of  C. 
likewise  possesses  a  surveillance  over  the  procureurs- 
gengraux  of  the  imperial  courts. 

The  members  of  this  august  tribunal  wear  a  red 
gown  with  a  violet  toque,  or  cap  of  velvet ;  the  robes 
of  the  presidents  and  of  the  procureur-ggngral  being 
doubled  with  white  fur. 

CASS'AVA,  a  West  Indian  name  of  the  plant 
also  called  Manioc  (q.  v.),  and  of  the  starch  pro- 
duced from  it,  which  is  otherwise  called  Brazilian 
arrow-root,  and  is  popularly  known  in  Britain  as 
Tapioca  (q.  v.). 

CASSAY',  or  MUNEEPOO'R,  a  mountainous 
country  in  Farther  India,  to  the  south-east  of  Upper 
Assam,  stretching  from  23°  49'  to  25°  41'  N.  lat.,  and 
from  93°  5'  to  94°  32'  E.  long.,  and  containing,  with 
an  area  of  7584  square  miles,  a  population  variously 
estimated  at  30,000  and  upwards.  It  is  important 
to  England  merely  from  its  being  on  the  Burmese 
frontier.  Accordingly,  before  the  war  of  1825  began, 
it  was  occupied  by  the  British ;  and,  being  perma- 
nently ceded  at  the  close  of  the  contest,  it  was 
handed  over,  free  from  tribute,  to  the  native  rajah. 
The  inhabitants  are  more  generally  Brahmauists 
than  Buddhists.  The  productions  are  tea,  rice, 
tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  opium,  and  mustard ; 
and  the  manufactures  are  muslins,  sUks,  and  a  few 
iron  wares.  The  chief  town  is  Muneepoor,  which 
sometimes  gives  name  to  the  principality. 

CA'SSEL,  the  capital  of  the  electorate  of  Hesse, 
pleasantly  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Fulda, 
here  ».  navigable  river,  120  mil69  by  rail,  north- 
north-east  of  Franlcfurt  on  the'  Main.  It  contains 
about  32,000  inhabitants,  besides  about  4000  sol- 
diers, and  2500  servants  and  labourers  connected 
with  the  military.  The  oldest' part  of  the  town 
consists  of  a  few  very  narrow.  Crooked  streets,  close 
on  thebanks  of  theFulda;  the  more  modem  parts  are 
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on  hillg,  wliioh  rise  gently  from  the  river.  C.  is 
partially  waUed.  In  Friedriolis-Hatz,  the  largest 
square  in  any  German  town,  stands  the  Elector's 
palace,  a  comparatively  mean  structure :  a  little 
Delow  is  the  first  story  of  a  magnificent  palace 
commenced  in  1820,  and  stopped  in  the  following 
year  by  the  death  of  the  Elector  who  {jrojected  it. 
Amongst  the  other  puhlio  buildings  and  institutions, 
cue  of  the  most  important  is  the  Museum  Frederi- 
danum,  which  has  a  library  of  90,000  volumes  and 
some  valuable  MSS.  The  Picture-gallery  contains 
about  1400  paintings,  including  some  excellent 
specimens  of  the  best  masters.  In  the  cabinet  of 
curiosities,  there  are  examples  shewing  the  gradual 
development  and  improvement  of  watchmaking 
from  the  earliest  invention  at  Nuremberg  to  the 
present  time.  C.  contains  an  observatory,  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  number  of  learned  and  scientific  associa- 
tions. From  1807  to  1813  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia.  It  has  been  the  scene  of 
serious  disturbances  and  revolutionary  movements 
in  recent  periods  of  continental  agitation.  The 
gardens  of  w  ilhelmshohe,  called  the  German  Ver- 
sailles, with  their  splendid  fountains  and  cascades,' 
and  the  colossal  statue  of  Hercules,  within  the 
hollow  of  whose  club  eight  persons  can  stand  at  one 
time,  are  only  three  mues  from  Cassel.  There  are 
manufactures  of  cotton,  wooUen,  and  silk  fabrics, 
lace,  and  carpets.  Under  the  name  of  Chassala,  the 
town  appears  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  10th 
century. 

CASSEL,  M,  town  of  Prance,  in  the  department 
of  the  Nord,  27  miles  north-west  of  LiUe.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill,  overlooking  a  cotmtry 
on  all  sides  so  flat,  that  the  view,  afthough  the 
elevation  is  only  800  feet,  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  widest  in  Europe,  extending  over  the  broad 
fertile  plains  of  Flanders,  and  to  the  chalk  cliffs  of 
England,  and  taking  in  32  towns  and  100  villages. 
During  the  great  trigonometrical  survey  undertaken 
in  the  reign  of  the  first  Napoleon,  Mont  Cassel  was 
one  of  the  chief  signal-stations.  C  has  manu- 
factures of  lace,  linen,  thread,  hosiery,  &,c.  Pop. 
2700.  It  was  known  to  the  Komaus,  who  had  a 
station  here,  as  Castdlum. 

CA'SSIA,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a 
Idnd  of  medicinal  bark,  but  their  descriptions  are 
so  imperfect  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
what  bark  it  is.  The  name  is  employed  in  the 
English  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Exodus 
XXX.  24,  and  in  Psa.  xlv.  8,  its  use  in  these  places 
being  derived  from  the  Septuagint ;  and  it  is  not 
improbably  supposed  that  the  substance  intended  is 
the  same  now  kiown  in  our  shops  as  Cassia  Bark,  or 
Cassia  Ugnea. — 2.  Cassia  is  now  the  botanical  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Leguminosce, 
sub-order  Casalpinece,  containing  many  species — 
more  than  two  hundred  having  been  described — 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of 
Africa  and  of  the  warm  parts  of  Asia  and  America. 
They  have  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  and  flowers  with 
deciduous  calyx  of  five  somewhat  unequal  sepals, 
corolla  of  five  petals,  of  which  the  lower  ones  are 
the  larger,  ten  free  stamens,  of  which  three  are  long, 
four  short,  and  three  abortive,  and  anthers  opening 
by  two  holes  at 'the  top.  The  leaves  and  pods  of 
many  species  have  a  peculiar  sweetisl^  but  nauseous 
smell,  and  a  nauseous  bitter  taste  accompanied  with 
a, ,  Joathsojue  sliminess.  They  seem  , all, to  contain 
the  purga,tive  principle  called  Cathartine  (q.  v.),  and 
the  leayes  of  some  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  species 
are  highly  valued,  and  much,  us^d  as  a  mediouie, 
un^er  the  name  ,of;,SiENNA,,(q.  v.).,  The  leaves  of 
C.  Marylandka  possess  similar  properties,  and  are 
now  used,  to  some  , extent  in  the  ,|Uiute4i  States  of 


America. — G.  Fistula  (Caihartocarpus)  yields  the 
C.  of  the  pharmacopoeias,  the  C.  pods.  Pipe  C,  or 
Purging  0.  of  the  shops.  It  is  a  large  tree,  a  native 
of  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  perhaps  also  of 
the  East  Indies,  in  which,  at  all  events,  it  is  now 
widely  diffused  and  cultivated,  as  well  as  in  the 
"West  Indies  and  warm  parts  of  America.  Its  leaves 
have  4 — 6  pair  of  ovate  smooth  leaflets,  its  flowers 
are  yellow  and  in  loose  racemes ;  its  pods,  which 
have  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  Pudding-pipe 
Tree,  are  sometimes  two  feet  in  length,  cyKndrical, 
black,  consisting  of  thin  brittle  woody  valves,  within 
which  is  a  cavity  divided  by  numerous  thin  trans- 
verse partitions,  each  cell  containing  a  single  seed 
imbedded  in  a  soft  black  pulp.  '  It  is  this  ptdp  that 
is  the  part  used  in  medicine ;  it  has  a  sweetish 
mucilaginous  taste,  and  in  small  doses  is  a  mild 
laxative.  It  is  sometimes  removed  from  the  pods 
when  fresh ;  or  an  extract  is  obtained,  after  they 
are  dried,  by  boiling  and  evaporating.  It  is  said 
to  contain  61 — 69  per  cent,  of  sugar.  The  C.  pods 
of  the  West  Indies  contain  much  more  pulp,  and 
are  therefore  more  valuable  than  those  imported 
from  the  East. — 3.  G.  Baric,  or  C.  Ugnea,  sometimes 
called  China  Cinnamon,  is  a  bark  very  similar 
to  cinnamon  both  in  appearance  and  properties ; 
but  in  thicker  pieces,  and  less  closely  quilled,  of  a 
less  bweet'  and  delicate  flavour,  but  more  pungent. 
It  is  the  produce  of  the  Cinnamomum  Cassia  or 
aromaticum,  a  tree  of  the  same  genus  with  the 
Cinnamon-tree,  a  native  of  China,  and  extensively 
cultivated  there.  It  is  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Chinese,  and  is  now  largely  imported  into  Europe. 
As  it  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  essential 
oil,  and  is  also  much  cheaper  than  true  cinnamon, 
it  is  much  more  generally  used.  The  oil  which 
it  contains  is  called  Oil  of  Cassia,  and  is  very 
similar  to  Oil  of  Cinnamon.  Coarse  cinnamon  is 
sometimes  sold  as  cassia.  C.  Buds  are  believed  to 
be  the  dried  flower-buds  of  the  same  tree  which 
yields  C.  bark.  They  are  now  imported  into 
Britain  in  large  quantities,  and  are  much  used  in 
confectionary.  In  flavour  and  other  quahties,  they 
resemble  C.  bark;  in  appearance,  they  are  very 
similar  to  cloves. 

CASSIA'NTJS,  Joannes,  or  Joannes  Massi- 
LiENSis,  or  Joannes  Eeemita,  a  Christian  teacher 
of  the  ancient  church,  who  flourished  in  the  early 
part  of  the  5th  c,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
the  promoter  of  monaohism  in  Southern  GaiJ,  and 
as  the  opponent  of  the  extreme  dogmas  of  St 
Augustine  respecting  grace  and  free-wiU.  Shortly 
before  415  A.D.,  he  went  to  Massilia  (Marseille), 
where  he  founded  two  monasteries  according  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  his  De  Instituiis  Cosnobiorvm. 
One  of  these  monasteries  was  for  nims ;  the  other 
was  the  famous  Abbey  of  St  Victor,  which  imder 
C.  is  said  to  have  possessed  not  less  than  5000 
inmates,  and  which  served  as  a  model  to  a  multi- 
tude of  monastic  institutions  in  Gaul  and  Spain. 
His  Collationes  Patrum,  Sceticorum  is  a  work  in  24 
chapters,  each  of  which  gives  a  '  spiritual  ooUoquy 
between  monks  in  the  desert  of  Sketis,'  regard- 
ing the  monastic  life,  and  the  vexed  questions  of 
theology.  C.'s  Grecian  erudition,  his  disUke  of 
dogmatic  subtilties,  and  his  zeal  for  monastic  habits, 
led  him  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  St  Augustine  on 
works  and  grace,  and  to  set  up  a  doctrme  which 
was  known  by  the  schoolmen  as  '  semi-pelagianism.' 
See  Pelagianism.  As  C.'s  doctrine  gained  support 
from  the  MassUian  monks,-  St  Augustine,  having 
been  informed  of  it  by  his  friend  fiosper  of  Aqui- 
taine,  wrote  strongly  against  it,  especially  in  his 
treatise  De  Ch-atia  et  Libero  A'rbitrio,  amtrp.  Colla- 
torem.  It  is  not  known  when  C,  died;  but  it  must 
have   been    subsequent   tp   433   A^  D.      The   first 
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collected  edition  of  tlie  various  works  attributed  to 
him  was  published  at  Basel,  in  1559 ;  the  best  at 
Frankfurt,  in  1722.  The  best  account  of  his  life  and 
writings  is  by  Wiggers,  De  Johanni  C.  (Eostock, 
1824—1825). 

CA'SSICAK'  {Oassicus),  a  genus  of  birds  allied  to 
starlings,  having  an  exactly  conical  bUl,  thick  at  the 
base,  and  extremely  sharp  pointed,  the  commissure 
forming  an  angulated  Une,  the  biU  ascending  on  the 
forehead,  and  encroaching  circularly  on  the  plumage. 
They  are  all  American  birds  of  gregarious  habits, 
feeding  both  on  fi-uits  and  insects,  and  '  exhibiting 
such  surprising  skill  and  ingenuity  in  the  structure 
of  their  nests,  that  an  old  lady  once  gravely  asked 
an  American  ornithologist  whether  he  did  not  think 
they  might  be  taught  to  darn  stockings ! '  The 
Crested  C,  or  Crested  Oriole  (C.  cristatzis],  is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  Paraguay.  It  is  about 
20  inches  long,  is  sometimes  seen  in  flocks  of  50  or 
100,  and  constructs  its  nest  by  knitting  together 
shreds  of  a  thin  bark,  TUldndsias,  &c.  The  nest  is 
about  36  inches  long,  and  resembles  a  purse  or 
pouch,  the  lower  end  hemispherical,  and  10  inches 
wide,  and  is  suspended  from  the  extremity  of  a 
branch  of  a  tall  smooth-stemmed  tree  on  the  outskirt 
of  a  forest,  apparently  to  insure  safety  from  monkeys 
and  serpents.  Several  of  these  nests  are  often  to  be 
seen  hanging  from  the  branches  of  the  same  tree. 

CASSFNI,  the  name  of  a  family  distinguished  by 
their  services  in  astronomy  and  geography. 

Cassike,  GiovAimi  Domenico,  was  bom  at 
Perinaldo,  near  Nice,  on  the  8th  of  June  1625, 
and  studied  at  the  College  of  Jesuits,  Genoa.  In 
1650  he  was  appointed  to  the  astronomical  chair 
in  the  university  of  Bologna.  His  first  work 
related  to  the  comet  of  1652.  He  subsequently 
devoted  himself  to  the  determination  of  astronomi- 
cal refraction,  and  of  the  sun's  parallax,  &c.  In 
1664 — 1665  he  determined  the  period  of  Jupiter's 
rotation.  Subsequently,  he  determined  the  periods 
of  the  planets  Mars  and  Venus,  as  also  of  the 
apparent  rotation  of  the  sun.  He  it  was  who 
discovered  the  third  and  fifth  satellites  of  Saturn, 
and  afterwards  the  first  and  second,  as  well  as 
the  dual  character  of  that  planet's  ring.  He  was 
also  the  first  who  carefully  observed  the  zodiacal 
light ;  he  demonstrated  that  the  axis  of  the  moon 
was  not  (as  had  been  behoved)  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  ecliptic,  and  explained  the  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomenon known  under  the  name  of  lunar  hbration. 
One  of  his  finest  observations  was  the  coincidence 
of  the  nodes  of  the  moon's  equator  and  orbit.  C. 
died  September  14,  1712,  at  Paris,  whither  he  had 
gone  in  1669,  at  the  invitation  of  Colbert,  to  take 
charge  of  the  observatory  erected  by  that  minister. 

Cassiki,  Jacques,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Paris,  February  18,  1677.  In  1694  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  travelled 
in  Italy,  HoUand,  and  England,  where  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Newton,  HaUey,  Flamsteed, 
&c.,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
succeeded  to  the  charge  of  the  observatory  at  Paris, 
and  died  April  16,  1756.  C.  wrote  several  treatises 
on  electricity,  the  barometer,  &c.  In  his  treatise, 
De  la  Grandeur  et  de  la  Figure  de  la  Terre  (Par. 
1720),  he  attempted  to  shew  that  the  earth  must  be 
a  spheroid  elongated  at  the  poles.  The  Newtonians 
denied  this,  inasmuch  as  it  was  opposed  to  the 
ascertained  facts  of  gravitation  and  rotation,  which 
necessitated  the  earth's  being  a  spheroid  flattened 
at  the  poles.  As  an  observer,  C.  was  eminently 
successful.  He  determined  the  periods  of  rotation 
of  aU  the  satellites  of  Saturn  then  known,  the 
inclination  of  the  planetary  orbits,  the  obliquity  of 


the  ecliptio  very  nearly,  and  the  length  of  the  year, 
&,c. — His  son,  C.a;SAB  Cassini,  was  also  engaged  in 
scientific  pursuits. 

Cassini,  Jean-  DoMiiaQTJE,  Comte  db,  the  son  of 
Csesar  Cassini,  was  born  at  Paris,  June  30,  1748. 
He  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  the  observatory,  and 
completed  in  1789  the  great  topographical  map  of 
France,  begun  by  his  father.  But  it  having  been 
decreed  in  1793  that  the  observatory  should  no 
longer  be  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  three  others 
were  in  consequence  elected  to  the  superintendence 
of  it  along  'n'ith  C,  whose  conduct  on  learning 
this  fact  shewed  that  he  had  a  greater  regard  for  his 
own  dignity  than  for  the  whole  stellar  universe.  He 
refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  astron- 
omical science,  and  obstinately  kept  his  purpose 
through  a  life  thaj;  lasted  nearly  a  century,  and 
which  was  apparraitly  so  prolonged  to  test  the 
durability  of  a  Frenchman's  disdain.  In  his  95tli 
year  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems !  He 
died  October  18,  1845. 

CASSIODO'KUS,  or  (according  to  several  MSS.) 
CASSIODO'IIIUS,  Magnus  Aurblius,  a  Latin 
writer,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  erudition 
in  an  age  of  barbarism,  was  bom  at  Scylaceum 
(now  Squillace),  in  Calabria,  about  468  A.B.  He 
was  a  member  of  a  noble  Eoman  family,  and 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Odoacer  by  his 
superior  abilities  and  accomplishments.  Under  this 
monarch  he  held  various  offices,  but  after  the 
defeat  and  murder  of  Odoacer  by  Theodoric  the 
Ostrogoth,  he  passed  into  the  service  of  the  latter. 
The  highest  honours  now  feD  upon  him ;  and  for 
years  he  administered  the  Ostrogothio  power  with 
remarkable  prudence  and  success.  In  his  70th 
year,  however,  he  withdrew  to  Calabria,  where  he 
founded  the  monastery  of  Viviers,  and  employed 
himself  and  the  other  monks  in  the  invaluable  work 
of  copying  classical  MSS. ;  his  great  desire  being  to 
improve  the  education  of  the  clergy.  C.  was  about 
100  years  old  when  he  died.  Besides  his  grammati- 
cal and  rhetorical  manuals,  which  were  used  as 
text-books  during  the  middle  ages,  he  viTote  a  very 
important  work,  entitled  Variarum  Epistolarum 
Liiri  XII.  This  is  a  collection  of  state-papers, 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  most  extensive  as  well  as 
the  most  rehable  source  of  information  which  we 
possess  in  regard  to  everything  connected  with  the 
Ostrogothio  rule  in  Italy.  The  style,  however,  is 
very  peculiar,  and  shews  the  influence  which  the 
pohtical  career  of  C.  had  exercised  on  his  language 
and  modes  of  thought.  The  editio  princeps  of  the 
Variarum  was  priated  at  Augsburg  in  1533. 

CASSIOPB'IA,  the  Lady  in  her  Ohair,  a  constel- 
lation in  the  northern  hemisphere,  near  Cepheus, 
and  not  far  from  the  north  pole.  It  is  marked  by 
five  stars  of  the  third  magnitude,  forming  a  figure 
like  an  M.  A  line  from  CapeUa  to  the  bright  star 
in  Cygnus  passes  nearly  through  the  middle  of  this 
M.  C.,  according  to  Flamsteed,  contains  55  stars, 
all  of  small  magnitude.  The  figui-e  is  that  of  a 
woman  sitting  in  a  chair  with  a  branch  in  her 
hand.  In  the  year  1572,  there  all  at  once  appeared 
in  C.  a  new  star.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Tycho 
Brahg  on  the  11th  November,  when  its  lustre 
exceeded  that  of  all  the  fixed  stars,  and  nearly 
eijuaUed  that  of  Venus.  The  star  gradually 
diminished  in  lustre,  from  the  time  of  its  being 
observed  until,  in  March  1574,  it  disappeared.  It  is 
said  to  have  alarmed  all  the  astronomers  of  the  age. 
Tycho  Brahg  wrote  a  treatise  on  it,  and  supposed 
that  it  had  previously  appeared  in  945  and  1264 ; 
but  this  supposition  would  not  appear  to  be  founded 
on  reliable  observation.  Sir  John  Herschel  suggests 
the  possibility  of  its  reappearance  in  1872. 


CASSIQUIAE^— OASSOWAEY. 


OASSIQtriA'R]!!,  or  CASSIQUIAEI,  a  river 
of  Veaezuela,  South  America,  forming  the  south 
bifurcation  of  the  Orinoco,  which  it  leaves  in  lat. 
3°  W  K,  long.  66°  20'  W.,  and  after  a  rapid  south- 
west course  of  about  130  nules,  joins  the  Eio  Negro 
in  lat.  2°  5'  K,  long.  67°  40f  W.  About  100  yards 
in  breadth  when  it   issues  from  the  Orinoco,  it 

f'aduaUy  increases  until  at  its  union  with  the  Eio 
egro  it  attains  a  width  of  600  yards.  By  means 
of  this  singular  river,  water-communication  is  estab- 
lished, through  the  Amazon,  Orinoco,  and  their 
affluents,  between  the  interior  of  Brazil  and  the 
Caraccas  in  Venezuela. 

CA'SSIS  (Fr.,  the  black  currant-tree),  a  French 
liqueur  prepared  from  black  currants  ;  the  manufac- 
ture has  recently  become  of  great  importance.    See 

CUBEANT. 

CASSITE'EIDBS.    See  Scilly  Isms. 

CA'SSIUS,  Longi'nits  Caitis,  one  of  Csesar's 
assassins.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
tliough  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  he  sided  with  Pompey 
and  the  aristocratic  faction  against  Caesar.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  latter,  who  pardoned  him, 
and  even  made  him  one  of  his  legates.  In  44  B.C., 
through  the  influence  of  Caesar,  he  was  made  Prcetor 
Peregrinus,  and  was  promised  the  governorship  of 
Syria  in  the  following  year.  But  his  mean  and  jealous 
spirit  could  not  endure  the  burden  of  gratitude 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  generosity  of  the  dictator, 
and  he  resolved  to  be  released  by  the  murder  of 
his  benefactor.  Having  attached  to  himself  the 
mutinous  spirits  among  the  subjugated  aristocracy, 
and  also  won  over  M.  Brutus,  the  pseudo-patriotic 
conspiracy  was  soon  matmred,  and  on  the  16th 
of  March,  44  B.  0.,  Caesar  fell  by  the  daggers  of 
assassins.  The  result,  of  this  bloody  deed  was  not 
what  C.  had  expected.  The  popular  feeling — as 
witnessed  by  the  riots  that  broke  out  at  Caesar's 
funeral — was  strongly  against  the  murderers ;  and 
the  military  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mark 
Antony.  C.  therefore  fled  to  the  east,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Syria.  Afterwards  he  united  his 
forces  with  those  of  Brutus,  and  having  greedily 
plundered  Asia  Minor,  they  crossed  the  Hellespont 
in  the  beginning  of  42  B.  c,  marched  through  Thrace, 
and  took  up  a  superior  position  near  Philippi,  in 
Macedonia.  Here  they  were  attacked  by  Antony 
and  Octavian.  The  division  commanded  by  C.  was 
totally  routed,  although,  on  the  oth*  hand,  Brutus 
succeeded  in  repulsing  the  troops  of  Octavian.  C, 
supposing  that  all  was  lost,  compelled  his  freedman, 
Pindarus,  to  put  him  to  death.  C.'s  wife,  a  half- 
sister  of  Brutus,  sxirvived  him  upwards  of  sixty 
years.     She  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  22  A.  D. 

CASSITJS,  PtTRPLE  OF,  is  a  colouring  substance 
of  very  ancient  use,  which  is  prepared  by  adding 
a  mixed  solution  of  protochloride  and  bichloride  ot 
tin  gradually  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  when 
a  more  or  less  abundant  precipitate  of  the  double 
stannate  of  gold  and  tin  (AuO,SnOs,H-SnO,Sn02) 
is  thrown  down.  The  Purple  of  C.  is  soluble  in 
ammonia,  yielding  a  very  pretty  purple  solution, 
from  which  it  can  again  be  obtaiued,  with  solid  form 
unchanged,  by  evaporating  the  ammonia.  Mixed 
with  borax,  or  some  fusible  glass.  Purple  of  C.  is 
employed  by  the  potter  to  communicate  a  rich 
purple  or  rose  tint  to  the  better  kinds  of  china, 
and  it  also  imparts  the  red  colour  to  the  kind  of 
glass  known  as  JBo7iemian  glass. 

CASSIVELAU'NUS,  a  British  chief,  who  fought 
against  Caesar  during  his  second  invasion  of  the 
island,  S4  B.o.  He  ruled  the  country  north  of  the 
Thames,  and  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  warrior, 
but  his  capital  was  taken  by  the  Eomans,  and  he 
himself  compelled  to  flee.    He  afterwards  sued  for 


peace,  which  he  obtained,  on  condition  of  paying 
tribute  and  giving  hostages. 

CA'SSOOK,  a  long  loose  coat,  formerly  in  com- 
mon wear,  but  now  usually  worn  only  by  the 
clergy.  As  worn  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  it  is  a  long  coat  with  a  single  upright 
collar.  Black  is  the  common  colour  for  all  orders  of 
the  clergy,  but  on  state  occasions  bishops  frequently 
wear  purple  cassocks.  In  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church,  cassocks  vary  in  colour  according  to  the 
dignity  of  the  wearer — ^priests  wearing  black,  bishops 
purple,  cardinals  scarlet,  and  the  pope  white. 

CA'SSOWARY  [Oamariua],  a  genus  of  birds 
nearly  allied  to  the  ostrich  (see  Beevipennes  and 
Ostrich),  but  distinctively  characterised  by  still 

freater  shortness  of  wing,  by  a  laterally  compressed 
Ul,  by  a  bony  crest,  by  pendent  wattles  on  the 
naked  neck,  and  by  three  toes  on  each  foot,  all 
furnished  with  claws,  the  inner  toe  short,  and 
armed  with  a  very  long  and  sharp  claw.  There  are 
also  very  important  anatomical  differences  in  its 
digestive  organs,  which  are  not  adapted  to  the  same 
coarse  diet,  for  the  0. '  has  short  intestines  and  small 
coeca,  wants  the  intermediate  stomach  between  the 
crop  and  gizzard,  and  its  cloaca  does  not  proportion- 
ally exceed  that  of  other  birds.'  Only  one  species 
is  known,  Gasuarius  galeatvs,  sometimes  called 
Emu  by  the  older  naturalists,  before  that  name  was 
appropriated  to  the  Austrahan  bird  which  now 
alone  receives  it.  The  C.  is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas, 
New  G-uinea,  and  other  Asiatic  islands,  chiefly 
inhabiting  deep  forests.  In  general  appearance,  it  is 
not  unlike  the  ostrich,  but  has  a  much  shorter 
neck.  It  is  the  largest  known  bird  except  the 
ostrich,  and  its  height,  when  erect,  is  about  five  feet. 
It  feeds  on  fruit,  eggs,  and  succulent  herbage. 
When  attacked,  it  defends  itself  by  kicking  obliquely 
backwards  with  its  feet,  and  by  striking  with  its 
short  wings,  the  rigid  barbless  shafts  of  which, 
although  useless  even  to  aid  it  in  running,  are  not 


without  value  as  weapons.  There  are  only  about 
five  of  them  in  each  wing,  somewhat  resembling  the 
quills  of  a  porcupine ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  last 
joint  of  the  wing  there  is  a  spur.  The  colour  of  the 
C,  is  brownish  black;  the  feathers  are  loosely 
webbed,  and  hang  down,  so  that,  at  a  little  distance, 
the  bird  seems  clothed  with  hair.  Those  of  the 
rump  are  14  inches  long,  hanging  down  in  place  of  a 
tail.  The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are 
naked  and  of  a  bluish  colour,  and  there  are  two 
pendent  wattles,  partly  red  and  partly  blue,  on  the 
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OAST— OASTANOS. 


front  of  the  neok.  Oa  the  breast  is  a  callous  bare 
part,  on  which  the  bird  rests  its  body  on  the  ground. 
The  bony  crest  or  helmet  reaches  from  the  base  of 
the  bill  to  the  middle  of.  the  crown,  and  is  about 
three  inches  high,  exidbiting  the  most  intense  blue, 
purple,  and  scarlet  blended  together.  The  C.  lays 
a  few  eggs,  which  it  leaves  to  be  hatched  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun ;  and  which  are  greenish,,  and  have 
a  much  thinner  shell  than  those  of  the  ostrich.  Its, 
flesh  is  black,  tough,  and  juiceless.  The  C.  is  not 
unfrequently  to  be  seen  in  menageries  in  Europe, 
but  is  becoming  more  rare  in  its  native  regions,  in 
which  it  is  sometimes  kept  tame. 

CAST,  an  impression  produced  by  pouring  a 
ductile  substance,  such  as  plaster  of  Paris,  into  a 
mould.  This  method  was  employed  by  the  ancients 
in  multiplying  not  only  objects  of  art,  such  as  the 
small  household  statues  of  the  gods,  but  articles  of 
direct  utility.  The  so-called  Celts,  or  chisels  of 
bronze,  which,  with  the  moulds  for  casting  them, 
are  found  in  England,  Ireland,  and  France,  testify 
to  the  fact,  that  the  art  of  casting  from  a  mould 
is  one  of  the  earliest  acquired  by  semi-civilised 
nations.  Oasts  are  of  incalculable  value  in  familiar- 
ising the  eyes  of  those  who  can  never  look  on  the 
origmals  with  the  grand  and  beautiful  forms  of 
antique  art.  The  best  to  be  had  in  this  country 
are  those  executed,  and  sold  on  appUcation,  at  the 
British  Museum.  Oasting,  when  applied  to  metals, 
is  called  Eoimding  (q.  v.). 

OAST,  CASTISTG-LINE.  The  casting-Kne,  in 
Angling,  is  a  gut-line  on  which  the  artificial  flies  are 
fastened.  It  is  made  up  of  several  lengths  of  gut, 
knotted  together,  and  usually  from  two  to  four  yards 
long.  The  flies  are  attached  at  inteirvals  of  about 
two  feet,  and  the  line  with  its  flies  is  called  a  cast. 
The  term  cast  is  also  applied  to  a  part  of  a  stream 
where  certain  fish  may  be  taken,  as  a  trout- cast, 
a  salmon-cast. 

OAST  IKON'  is  the  variety  of  Iron  (q.v.) 
obtained  from  the  Blast-furnace  (q.v.).  It  is  run 
while  hot  from  the  furnace  into  a  seriesi  of  small 
canals  in  sand,  and  the  iron  cooling  and  sohdifying 
there,  is  ultimately  broken  up  into  pigs  of  0.  I. 
about  four  feet  long,  and  three  to  four  inches  in 
diameter.  There  are  several  varieties  of  0. 1.,  which 
are  well  known  in  the  arts.  These  varieties  contain 
diflferent  proportions  of  carbon  united  with  the  iron, 
ranging  from  5  down  to  2  per  cent. ;  and  the  greater 
the  amount  of  carbon,  the  more  easily  fused  is  the 
iron,  and  consequently  the  more  suitable  for 
foundry  purposes.  No.  1  pig  is  the.  best,  contains 
most  carbon,  fuses  most  readily,  and  is  employed, 
for  small  castings ;  No.  2  is  second-rate,  has  less 
carbon,  takes  a  higher  heat  to  melt  it,  and  is  gener- 
ally used  for  large  pieces  of  machinery;  No.  3  is 
third-rate,  has  less  carbon  than  No.  2,  a  higher 
melting-point,  and  is  retained  for  heavy  machinery 
requiring  great  strength  and  some  degree  of  tough- 
ness to  resist  sudden  pressure  or  strain;  No.  4  is 
fourth-rate,  and  No.  5  fifth-rate,  and  these  contain 
still  less  carbouj  their  fusing-point  is  higher,  and 
they  are  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  malleable 
iron  (q.v.).  The  various  Idnds  of  0.  I.  dififer  like- 
wise in  structure  and  appearance  of  surface.  Thus, 
No.  1  is  large-grainedi  with  the  appearance  of  small 
scales  when  a  fresh  surface  is  ■  exposed,  whilst  the 
size  of  the  grains  decrease  till,  in  I^o.  5,  the  grains 
or  particles  are  so  minute  as  to  communicate  a 
whitish  granular  aspect,  so  that  this  is  technically 
called  white  iron.  Besides .  these  :  numbers, ,  there 
is  a  variety  of  0.  I.  known  to  the  trade  as  silvery 
iron,  which  may  be  obtained  in  any  of  .the  num- 
bers, and  which  is  characterised  bya  .light  silvery 
appearance,  and   by  great   comparative  weakness 
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when  fashioned  into  castings.  This  silvery  iron 
is  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  manufacturers 
of  iron,  and,  at  the  present  time  (I860),,  little 
is  known  regarding  the  cause  of  its  production, 
and  as  little  in  reference  ito  any  means  of  preventing 
its  formation. 

OAST  STEEL  is  employed  for  edge-tools,  plane- 
irons,  and  other  cutting  instruments.  It  is  gener- 
ally prepared  from  Blistered  Steel  (q.  v.).  The  latter 
is  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  and  placed  in  crucibles, 
and  covered  with  broken  glass  or  some  slag.  These 
crucibles  are  about  two  feet  high,  and  are  made  of 
very  refractory  clay,  intermingled  with  a  small 
proportion  of  coke.  Being  exposed  to  a  high  heat 
in  a  furnace  for  three  or  four  hours,  the  steel  is 
melted ;  and  the  crucible  being  lifted  out  of  the  fur- 
nace, the  contents  are  poured  into  a  cast-iron  mould, 
and  constitute  cast  steel.  It  is  extremely  hard,  and 
naay  either  be  employed  by  itself  in ,  the  fabrication 
of  cutting  instruments,  or,  where  cheapness  com- 
bined with  strength  is  required,  the  cutting  edge 
merely  is  made  of  0.  S.,  the  main  body  of  the  tool 
being  ordinary  tough  bar  iron.  The  union  of  the 
bar  iron  and  C.  S.  is  eifected  at  the  time  when  the 
latter  is  poured  liquid  into  the  moulds,  when  the 
two  form  such  an  intimate  and  complete  union  that 
the  compound  mass  may  be  fashioned  into  any 
shape,  and  rolled  and  re-rolled  without  any  tendency 
of  the  components  to  separate.  In  Germany,  a 
variety  of  0.  S.,  known  as  natural  steel,  is  obtained 
by  partially  refining  cast  iron  in  a  furnace  with 
charcoal. 

CASTA'LIA,  a  fountain  on  the  slope  of  Par- 
nassus, a  little  above  Delphi,  in  Phocis,  sacred  to 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  It  was  the  '  holy- water '  of 
the  Delphian  temple ;  and  all  who  came  to  considt 
the  oracle,  or  visited  the  place  with  any  religious 
purpose  whatever,  were '  wont  to  bathe  their  hair 
rorepuro  Castcdi(e  (in  the  pure  dew  of  C),  but  those 
who  wished  to  be  purified  from  murder,  bathed  their 
whole  body.  The  Roman  poets  feigned  that  its 
waters  filled  the  mind  of  those  who  drank  of  it 
with  poetic  inspiration.  It  was  imagined  to  have 
some  connection  with  the  river  Cephisus,  and  to 
flow  from  the  subterranean  Styx.  The  fountain, 
whose  waters  are  still  pure  and  delightful  as  in  the 
days  of  classical  antiquity,  now  bears  the  name  of 
St  John,  from  a  small  chapel  of  that  name  close  by. 

^  CA'STANETS,  a  musical  instrument  of  percus- 
sion in  the  form  of  two  hollow  nut-sheUs,  which  are 
boimd  together  by  a  band  fastened  on  the  thumb, 
and  struck  by  the  fingers  to  produce  a  trilling 
somid  in  keeping  with  the  rhythm  of  the  music. 
The  hrotalon  of  the  ancients  was  somewhat  similar. 
The  0.  were  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Moors, 
where  they  retain  the  name  of  castanulas,  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  chestnut.  The  0. 
are  now  much  used  in  the  ballet  and  in  the  opera. 

OASTA'NOS,  Don-  Fkan-cisoo  Xavter  db,  Duke 
of  Baylen,  a  celebrated  Spanish  general,  was  bom  at 
Madrid  in  1756,  and  studied  in  G-ermany  the  mili- 
tary tactics  of  Frederick  the  Great.  For  some  time 
after  his  return  to  Spain,  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
acquiring  distinction ;  but  when  Napoleon  I.  invaded 
that  country,  0.  received  the  command  of  a  division 
of  the  Spanish  army,  and  on  the  22d  of  July  1808, 
compelled  20,000  French,  under  General  Dupont,  to 
surrender  at 'Baylen.  It :  is  asserted,  however,  that 
the  merit  of  this  prodigious  success  belonged  more 
to  Aloys  Keding,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  and  the  second 
in  command..  In  November  of  the  same  year,  0. 
was  in,  turn  defeated  by  the  French  at  Tudela. 
The  arrival  of  Welhngtou  necessarily  reduced  him 
to  a  subordinate  position,  but  he  took  part;  in 
the  important  battles,  of  Albuera,  Salamanca,  and 
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Vittoria.  In  1811,  lie  was  appointed  general  of  the 
4th  Spanish  corps  d^armSe,  and  commandant  of 
several  provinces.  In  1815,  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  80,000  troops,  destined  to  invade  France, 
some  of  which  had  already  crossed  the  frontier 
when  the  news  came  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Although  no  great  favourite  with  the  court  politi- 
cians, his  talents  could  not  be  overlooked.  In  1825 
he  was  called  to  the  state  council,  where  he  became 
a  decided  opponent  of  the  Carlist  party.  He  died 
24th  September  1852,  at  the  advanced  age  of  96. 

CASTE,  a  term  applied  chiefly  to  distinct 
classes  or  sections  of  society  in  India,  and,  in  a 
modified  sense,  to  social  distinctions  of  an  exclusive 
nature  among  the  nations  of  the  West.  When,  at 
the  end  of  l£e  15th  c,  the  Portuguese  began  to 
penetrate  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  to  trade  with  the  Deocan  or  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Indian  peninsula,  they  found  arbitrary 
social  laws,  fuU  of  intricate  regulations  which 
constantly  interfered  with  their  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  especially  in  matters  involving  the 
suhdivision  of  labour.  They  found  certain  pursuits 
invariably  followed  by  a  certain  class,  and  any 
attempt  to  induce  a  man  to  perform  offices  not 
appointed  for  the  class  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
met  with  violent  opposition,  though  such  offices 
might,  according  to  European  notions,  be  more 
honourable  than  maiiy  he  was  content  to  fulfil. 
They  observed,  also,  that  these  different  classes 
often  varied  in  appearance,  the  result,  in  some 
cases,  of  their  addiction  for  many  generations 
to  the  same  pursuits;  in  others,  of  their  having 
actually  arisen  from  a  different  stock.  Hence 
they  applied  to  these  various  divisions  of  society 
the  term  casta — a  Portuguese  and  Spanish  word, 
meaning  a  breed.  As  applied  to  these  classes 
of  Hindu  society,  the  word  has  passed  into  most 
European  languages.  From  its  frequent  use  in 
India,  it  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  considered 
of  Hindu  origin.*  Of  late,  it  has  been  spelled  caste, 
but  by  old  authors  cast;  and  it  is  even  a  question, 
whether  the  word  may  not  be  as  genuine  English, 
as  casta  is  Spanish. 

In  the  south  of  India,  the  Portuguese  became 
acquainted  with  what  is  considered  the  most  exag- 
gerated evil  of  caste.  There  are  found  there  large 
numbers  of  a  class  called  Pariahs,  or,  in  other 
districts  of  India,  Ohandalas.  They  are  probably 
the  rehos  of  some  early  conquered  race,  who  have 
been  degraded  by  uninterrupted  ages  of  oppres- 
sion, as  13  represented  to  have  been  the  case  with 
the  Helots  of  Spaxta,  and  people  in  a  similar 
condition.  These  Pariahs  were  always  identified 
with  outcasts — ^i.  e.,  persons  who  had  forfeited  the 
privileges  of  their  original  order.  No  one  of  any 
C.  would  have  any  communication  with  them.  IE 
one  of  them  even  touched  a  Nayr,  or  warrior  of 
high  C,  he  might  with  impunity  kill  him.  Some 
sorts  of  food  were  deiiled  by  even  their  shadow 
passing  over  them;  and  the  name  of  Pariah  or 
Chandala  conveyed  to  the  Hindu  the  idea  of  the 
utmost  vileness  and  disgust.  All  who  violated  the 
institutions  of  their  class  were  held  to  sink  into  this 
class — a  con(^tion  which  involved  the  loss  of  all 
human  respectability  and  comfort.  These  regula- 
tions were,  moreover,  referred  to  religion. 

As  India  was  at  this  time  the  land  of  the 
marvellous,  and  its  inhabitants,  though  as  various 
as  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  viewed  ad 
one  homogeneous  people,  what  was  only  true  of 
one  portion  of  the  peninsula,  was  considered  as 
prevailing  everywhere,' and- as  identical ' with  the 

*  In' Sanscrit,  castes  are  called  Fnrfta*,  i.  e.,  'coloitrs;' 
colour  being,  no  doubt,  the  chief  distinction  at  first,      i 
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divisions  of  the  Indians  into  seven,  tribes  or  castes, 
mentioned  in  olden  times  by  Strabo,  by  Diodorus 
Sioulus,  and  by  Arrian.  Nor  was  it  forgotten 
that  the  Egyptians,  whose  early  civilisation  was 
as  undoubted  as  that  of  India,  were  also  divided, 
according  to  Herodotus,  into  seven  classes  of  priests, 
warriors,  herdsmen,  swineherds,  tradesmen,  inter- 
preters, and  pilots,  to  each  of  which  were  assigned 
particular  districts. 

About  the  middle  of  the  16th  c,  however,  Abra- 
ham Roger,  chaplain  of  the  Dutch  factory  at  Pulicat, 
gained  the  confidence  of  a  Brahman,  acquainted  with 
the  Sanscrit  language,  and  by  this  means  learned 
pretty  exactly  the  account  of  the  origin  of  C.  given 
in  the  Laws  of  Menu,  a  work  inferred  to  have  been 
written  not  later  than  900  B.C.,  which  was  long 
known  only  by  name  in  Europe,  imtil  about  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  when  a  copy  was  obtained,  and 
translated  by  Sir  William  Jones.  The  whole  of  the 
Hindus  are  represented  by  Menu  as  divided  into 
four  classes : 

1.  The  Brahmans,  or  saicerdotal  class,  who  are 
said,  at  the  moment  of  creation,  to  have  issued  from 
the  mouth  of  Brahma.  Their  business  is  reading 
and  teaching  the  Vedas,  and  the  performance  of 
sacrifice  for  themselves  and  others.  They  are  to  be 
the  chief  of  all  created  beings ;  the  rest  of  mortals 
enjoy  life  through  them.  By  their  imprecations, 
they  can  destroy  kings,  with  all  their  troops,  and 
elephants,  and  pomps.  Indra,  when  cursed  by  one 
of  them,  was  hurled  from  his  own  heaven,  and 
compelled  to  animate  a  cat.  Hence,  the  Brahman 
is  to  be  treated  vidth  the  most  profound  respect, 
even  by  kings.  His  life  and  person  are  protected 
by  the  severest  laws  in  this  world,  and  the  most 
tremendous  denunciations  for  the  next.  Hia  own 
offences  are  treated  with  singular  lenity ;  all 
offences  against  him,  with  terrible  severity.  He  is 
forbidden  to  live  by  service,  but  on  alms ;  and  it  is 
incumbent  upon  virtuous  men  and  kings  to  support 
him  with  liberality;  and  all  ceremonies  of  religiou 
involve  feasts  and  presents  to  him.  The  first  part 
of  his  life  is  to  be  devoted  to  an  unremitting  study 
of  the  Vedas — books,  be  it  observed,  older  than 
the  code  of  Menu,  and  yet,  except,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  later  hymns,  containing  no  mention  of  C. 
as  a  rehgious  ordinance.  He  is  to  perform  servile 
offices  for  his  preceptor,  and  beg  from  door  to 
door.  In  the  second  quarter,  he  lives  with  his 
wife,  reads  and  teaches  the  Vedas,  assists  at  sacri- 
fices, and,  'clean  and  decent,  hia  hair  and  beard 
clipped,  his  passions  subdued,  his  mantle  white,  his 
body  pure,  with  a  staff  and  a  copy  of  the  Vedas  in 
his  hand,  and  bright  golden  rings  in  his  ears,'  he 
leads  a  studious  and  decorous  life.  The  third 
quarter  of  his  life  he  must  spend  in  the  woods,  as 
an  anchorite,  clad  in  bark,  without  fire,  wholly 
silent,  and  feeding  on  roots  and  fruits.  The  last 
period  he  is  released  from  external  forms  and  morti- 
fications, and  is  to  spend  his  time  meditating  on 
the  divinity,  until  at  length  he  quits  the  body,  '  as 
a  bird  leaves  the  branch  of  a  tree,  at  pleasure.'     . 

2.  The  Kslhatrya,  or  Ghuitree,  or  military  class, 
sprang  from  the  arm  of  Brahma,  and  bear  something 
of  a  sacred  character.  It  is  stated  that  the  sacer- 
dotal order  cannot  prosper  without  the  military,  or 
the  military  without  the  sacerdotal ;  and  the  pros- 
perity of  both,  as  well  in  this  world  as  in  the  next, 
is  made  to  depend  on  their  cordial  union.  The 
Kshatrya  are  to  give  alms,  to  sacrifice,  to  read  the 
Vedas,  and  defend  the  people.  Though  Brahmans 
are  to  draw  up  and  interpret  laws,  they  are  carefully 
excluded  from  administering^  them.  The  executioe 
government  is  vested  in  the  Kshatryas  alone. 

3.  The  Vaisya,!  or  Bais,  or  mercantile  doss,  sprang 
from  the  iAigi^  of i  Brahma.     Their  grand  duties,  are 
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to  keep  cattle,  carry  on  trade,  lend  on  interest, 
cultivate  tlie  soil,  and  tiwn  their  attention  to  every 
description  of  practical  knowledge.  They  are  j:o 
he  perfect  men  of  business. 

4.  The  Sudras,  or  Sooders,  or  servile  class,  came 
from  the  foot  of  Brahma.  They  are  to  serve  the 
three  superior  classes,  more  especially  the  Brahmans, 
Their  condition  is  never  to  be  improved ;  they  are 
not  to  accumulate  property,  and  are  unable  by 
any  means  to  approach  the  dignity  of  the  higher 
classes.  Utter  and  entire  submissiveness  to  the 
Brahmans  is  the  spirit  of  all  a  Sudra's  duties,  and 
this  is  to  be  enforced  by  penalties  as  severe  as 
they  are  ridiculous.  Yet,  ■withal,  the  Sudras  were 
not  to  be  slaves,  either  publio  or  private,  and  to 
occupy  a  position  much  higher  than  the  Chandalas. 

Miicture  of  castes,  though  not  absplutely  forbidden,, 
entails  disadvantages  on  the  children,  and  the 
offspring  of  a  Brahmanical  woman  and  a  Sudra 
becomes  a  Ohandala,  or  outcast. 

Such — omitting  the  minute  and  childish  laws  and 
penalties,  many  hundreds  hi  number,  by  which  it 
is  proposed  to  carry  the  principle  of  0.  into  the 
pettiest  affairs  of  life — is  a  brief  outlioe  of  it,  as 
gathered  from  the  code  of  Menu.  There  is  no 
historical  evidence  that.it  ever  existed  in  this  form, 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  may  conclude 
that  it  never  did.  In  the  Toy-cart,  the  oldest  Hindu 
drama,  no  extravagant  veneration  for  Brahmans 
anywhere  appears.  In  fact,  one  of  them  is  con- 
denmed  to  death ;  and  the  arrangements  of  society 
appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  at  present.  The 
laws  of  C  form,  it  is  true,  a  part  of  what  is  reputed 
to  be  Hindu  law,  but  they  have  remained  in'  all 
the  states  of  India,  Hindu  as  well  as  Mohammedan, 
to  a  great  extent  a  dead-letter.  There  is  nothing 
to  shew  that  the  code  of  Menu  was  drawn  up 
for  the  regulation  of  any  particular  state.  Some 
have  even  conjectured  that  it  may  have  been  the 
work  of  some  learned  man,  designed  to  set  forth 
his  idea  of  a  perfect  commonwealth  under  Hindu 
institutions,  just  as  Plato  in  The  Bepublic  gives 
us  his  idea  of  a  model  government  under  Greek 
institutions. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  C.  which  at  present  exists 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  India  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  described  in  the  code  of  Menu,  though 
to  this  it  owes,  no  doubt,  much  of  its  stability 
and  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Brahmans,  the  pure  castes  have 
disappeared,  and  out  of  the  intermixture  of  the 
others  have  sprung  innumerable  classes,  many  of 
them  unauthorised  except  by  the  people  themselves. 
So  engrained  in  the  whole  community  is  this  ten- 
dency to  class  distinctions,  that  Mussulmans,  Jews, 
Parsees,  and  Christians  fall,  in  soine  degree,  into  it ; 
and  even  excommunicated  or  outcast  Pariahs  form 
castes  among  themselves.  Most  of  the  existing  castes 
partake  of  the  nature  of  associations  for  mutual 
support  or  familiar  intercourse,  and  are  dependent 
upon  a  man's  trade,  occupation,  or  profession.  Many 
of  them  have  been  described  by  Mr  Colebrooke  ia 
the  Asiatic  Transactions,  vol.  v.  Many  have  had 
their  origin  in  guilds,  in  schism  from  other  castes,  in 
the  possession  of  a  particular  sort  of  property  (as, 
for  instance,  landlords  are  spoken  of  as  the  C.  of 
zemindars),  and  similar  accidental  circumstances. 
Their  names  are  often  due  to  the  district  iu  which 
the  C.  took  its  rise,  to  their  founder,  to  their  peculiar 
creed,  or  any  random  circumstance.  In  the  Bengal 
presidency,  there  are  many  hjmdreds  of  such  castes, 
almost  every  district  containing  some  imknown  in 
those  adjacent.  Among  the  lowest  classes,  and 
especially  among  the  servants  of  the  English  at  Cal- 
cutta, it  has  degenerated  into  a  fastidious  tenacity 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  station.  For  example, 
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the  man  who  sweeps  your  room  will  not  take  an 
empty  cup  from  your  hand ;  your  groom  will  not 
mow  a  little  grass;  a  cooUe  will  carry  any, load, 
however  offensive,  iipon  his  head,  but  even  ia  a 
matter  of  life  and  deatli,  would  refuse  to  carry  a 
man,  for  that  is  the  business  of  another  caste.  Such 
and  many  other  regulations  are  d.escribed  in  every 
work  on  C,  but  are  as  unworthy  of  serious  regard 
as  are  the  assertions  of  self-importance  found  among 
little  people  aU  the  world  over.  When  an  English 
servant  pleads  that  such  a  thing  '  is  not  his  place,' 
his  excuse  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Hindu  servant 
when  he  pleads  his  caste.  When  an  Englishman  of 
birth  or  profession,  which  is  held  to  confer  gentility, 
refuses  to  associate  with  a  tradesman  or  mechanic 
— or  when  members  of  a  secret  order  exclude  aU 
others  from  their  meetings — ^or  when  any  other 
similar  social  distinction  arises,  it  would  present 
itself  to  the  mind  of  the  Hindu  as  a  regulation  of 
caste. 

Nor  does  C,  at  the  present  day,  tie  a  man  down 
to  follow  Msfatlwr^s  business,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  the  more  sacred  functions  of  the  Brahmans. 
For  the  rest,  Brahmans  serve  as  soldiers,  and  even 
as  cooks.  Men  of  aU  castes  have  risen  to  power, 
just  as  in  England  our  statesmen  have  spnmg 
from  every  class  of  society.  Nor,  again,  is  loss  of 
C.  anything  so  terrible  as  has  been  represented ;  in 
most  cases,  it  may  be  recovered  by  a  frugal  repast 
given  to  the  members  of  the  C. ;  or  the  outcast  joins 
another  C,  among  whom  he  will  commonly  be 
received  with  the  heartiness  due  to  a  new  convert. 
The  question  of  the  restoration  of  a  Christian 
convert  wishing  to  rejoin  the  Brahmanical  C,  has 
been  differently  decided  by  his  fellow  caste-men  in 
different  places. 

As  in  the  West,  so  in  the  East,  C.  enters  into  all 
the  most  ordinary  relations  of  life,  producing  laws 
often  most  tyrannical  and  too  anomalous  to  acunit  of 
generalisation.  In  the  West,  however,  whilst  good 
sense  and  Christianity  have  ever  tended  to  ameho- 
rate  social  differences,  the  feeble  mind  of  the  Hindu 
and  the  records  of  his  religion  have  had  a  contrary 
effect. 

These  modified  views  of  C,  which  have  begun 
to  prevail  in  recent  years,  wiU,  be  found  more 
fully  developed  in  Shore  Ore  Indian  Affairs,  Irving's 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Caste.  Full  accounts  of 
the  petty  regulations  of  C,  as  laid  down  in  the 
code  of  Menu,  may  be  seen  in  Sir  WiUiam  Jones's 
Translation  of  the  Code  of  Menu,  Eobertson's 
DisquisiiMn  on  India,  Eichard's  India,  Blphin- 
stone's  Histary  of  India,  Dubois's  India,  Cole- 
brooke's  AsiaMo  Transactions,  vol.,  v.,  and  in  various 
articles  in  the  Calcutta  Review.  An  important 
work  on  The  Mythical  and  Legendary  Accounts 
of  Caste,  was  published,  Lond.  1858,  being  Part  I. 
of  Original  Sanscrit  Tex!ts  on  tine  Origin  and  Progress 
of  die  Religion  and  Institutions  of  India ;  collected, 
translated  into  English,  and  Illustrated  by  Notes. 
Chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Students  and  others  in  India. 
By  John  Muir,  D.C.L. 

The  question  how  C.  is  to  be  dealt  with  in 
converts  to  Christianity,  has  now  been  determined  by 
common  consent  of  missionaries  in  India ;  and  it 
receives  no  recognition  within  the  Christian  church. 
An  opposite  policy,  in  former  times,  founded  on  the 
opinion  that  C.  might  be  regarded  as  merely  a  civil 
or  social  institution,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  religion 
of  the  Hindus,  is  now  believed  to  have  been  among 
the  principal  causes  of  the  comparative  decay  of  the 
churches  or  congregations  founded  during  the  18th 
0.  in  the  south  of  India. 

CASTE'GGIO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  Northern 
Italy,  five  miles  ,east-north-east  of  Voghera.  In 
the  campaign  of  1859,  C.  was  occupied  by  Austrians 
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prior  to  the  battle  of  Montebello,  in  which  they 
were  defeated  by,  the  French  and  Sardmians.  C. 
was  also  valoroualy  but  unsuccessfully  defended  by 
the  Austrians  in  the  great  battle  of  Montebello 
between  them  and  the  army  of  Napoleon  I.  in  1800. 
As  Clastidium,  0.  was  an  important  militarjf  posi- 
tion as  early  as  the  time^of  the  Gallic  and  Punic 
wars.  Some  Roman  antiquities  still  remain,  and 
numerous  curious  inscriptions  and  coins  haVe  been 
found.    Pop,  2900.   ^   , 


CASTE'L '  (from  tha  Latin  caatelhim)  is  a  name 
prefixedi  to  various  places  in  Italy,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  &c.,  of  which  the  most  important  are 

1.  Oi-AKQUATO,  a  town  of  Parma,  North  Italy,  19 
miles  south-east  of  Piaoenza,  picturesquely  situated 
amid  forests  and  vineyards,  with  a  fine  Gothic 
church  and  a  noble  old  castley  from  which  the  town 
derives  its  name.  It' has  manufactures  of  silk,  and 
a  population  of  4400. 

2.  C.-BoLOGNBSE,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  about 
22  miles  west-south-west  from  Ravenna.  It  derives 
its  name  from  a  strong  fortress  built  here  by  the 
Bolognese  in  the  14th  c. ;  and  is  historically  famous 
as  the  scene  of  a  decisive  battle  between  the 
Milanese  and  Florentines  in  1434,  in  which  the 
latter  were  completely  vanquished. 

3.  O.-B0ONO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Palermo,  eight  miles  south-east  of  Cefalu.  It  is 
noted  for  its  mineral  springs,  and  has  a  trade  in 
manna.  '  Pop.  7000. 

4  C.-FitAaico,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  eight  miles 
east  of  Modena,  with  the  old  walls  and  ramparts  Of' 
a  castle  built  by  Urban  VIII.,  and  near  the  site  of 
the  battle'  between  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pausa 
and  Mark  Antony. — Also  the  name  of  a  town  of 
Venice  about  25  miles  northiwest  from  the  city  of 
that  name,  with  linen  and  wooUen  manufactures^ 
and  a  population  of  6500.  ■      -   ,      , 

5;  C.-Gakdoifo,  a  village  of  the  Papal  States^  11. 
miles  south-east  of  Rome,  and  near  the  west  shore 
of'  Lake  Albauo.  '  Its  situation  is  extremely  pic- 
turesque, and  it  commands  extensive  views  of  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  Italy.  The  pope 
has -his  summer  residence  here.  In  early  times, 
the  noble  family  of  thenSaveHi  had  a  stronghold 
at  C,  by  means  of  which,  for  a  period  'Of' nearly 
400  years,  they  bade  defiance  to  popes,  barons,  and 
hourgmisie^   ■''■    '"  1     ■       '    '  ' 

6.  C.-Saudo  '(formerly  C.  Aragonese),  a  fortified 
town  and  seaport,  the:  strongest  on  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  is  situated'  on  a  steep  rock  on  the  north 
coast,  16  miles  north-east  of  Saasari.  The  environs 
produce  wine.     Pop.  2000.  ^  

7.  O.-SAERAsrif,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Tarn  et  G-arOnne,  on  the  Songuine,  12  miles 
west  from  Moiitauban.  It  has  the  remains  of  an  old 
castle  said  to  be  of  Saracenic  origin^'  a  population 
of  about  5000,  manufactures  of  serge  and  worsted 
stockings,  and  a  trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of 
the  district. 

8.  C.-Tebmini  (ancient  Oamidance  Aquce),  a  town 
of  Sicily,  in  the  proviiceof  Girgehtij  and  16  miles 
north  from  the  city  of  that  name.  It  has  extensive 
mines  of  rock-aalt  andsulphur,  and  a  population  of 
5000.i  ""'  ' 

9.  O.-Veteah'o,  a' town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
of  Trapani,  29  mUes  south-east  of  the  town  of  that 
name.  It  is  a  decaying  place  with  an '  old '  oastle,' 
several  convents,  manufactures  of  articles'  of  coral 
and  alabaster,  and  a  population  of  12,000.  'Some  of 
the  most  esteemed' white  wine  of  Sicily  is  produced 
in  the  vicinity.  - 1  -,  ,  <  i  1   - 

CASTELLAMA'R^, ,  a  foirtifietl  city  and  sea- 
port of  Naples,  about  17  nules  south-east  of  the  city 
of  that  name.     It  is  built  on  the  lower  slopes  of 


Monte  d'Auro,  aid  along  a  sheltered  beach  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  Gi3£  of  Naples,  over  which  it 
commands  a  magnificent  view.  It  is  on  or  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  StabicB,  which  was  desolated  by 
Syjla  during  the  Social  War,  anij  where  the  elder 
Pliny  afterward^  lost  his  life  when  the  city  was 
overwhelmed  with  lava  from  Vesuvius.  Some 
alioient  remains  have  been  foimd  here.  The  town 
was  sacked  in  the  15th  0.  by  Pope  Pius  IL,  and 
again  in  the  17th  b.  by  the  Duo  de  Guise.  It  has  a 
royal  palace,  aoathedrali  several  convents,  among 
which  that  founded  by  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  in 
the  16th  c,  is, famous  for  tie  possession  of  an 
image  Of  the  Madonna,  found  in  a  well  in  the  11th 
c,  which  is  greatly  venerated  by  the  peasantry, 
who  make  an  annual  pDgrimage  to  the  church. 
The  old  castle,  which  gave  name  to  the  town,  was 
built  in  the  12th  century.  C.  has  a  royal  dockyard, 
affording  eihployment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  manufactures  of  Unen,  sUk,  cotton,  leather, 
and  sail-cloth.  '  Pop.  18,000. — CaStbllAmaeb  is 
also,  tb.e  name  of  a  town  in  Sicily,  situated  at  the 
head  of  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  and  20  miles  east 
from  Trapani.  It  has  a  population  of  8000,  and 
exports  of  cotton,  wine,  fruit,  and  ihauiia. — C, 
Gtni'  OF,  is  an  extensive  bay  on  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily.  Its  width  from  east  to  wfest,  between  Point 
TJomo  Morto  and  Cape  St  Vito,  is  about  15  miles ; 
and  its  depth  about  14  miles.  It  has  deep  water 
and  good  anchorage,  but  is  much  exposed  to  north 
winds. 

OASTELLAMO'NT:^,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  10  miles  south-west  of  Ivrea.  It  has  an 
old,  castle,  manufactures  of  earthenware,  and  a  trade 
in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  district.  Pop. 
5200.         ;  ■         ,     , 

CA'STELLAN,  or'  CHATELAIN,  the  keeper  of 
a  caistle  or  burg  in  the  middle  ages.  The  office  and 
the  rank  of  the  C.  were  various  ul  various  countries. 
In  France  and  Flanders,  the  title  G.  belonged  to 
the  holders  of  certain  demesnes,  and  was  next  in 
order  of  rank  to  that  of  a  baUiflf.  In  Germany,  the 
C.  had  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Burg-graf  during  the 
ages  of  chivalry.  In  Poland,  the'  tftlb  of  G,  with 
its  appetidages,  remained  in  later  times,  and,  after 
the  16th  c,  the  castellans,  with  the  waiwodes  and 
bishops,  formed  the  senate  or  superior  legislative 
chamber. 

CASTELLA'NA,  a  ,town  of  Naples,  in  the 
jprovince  of  Bari,  and  26  nules  south-east  of  the  city 
of  that  jQ,apae.  ,  Its,  trade  is  confined  to  the  produce 
of  the  district.    Pop.  9000. 

GASTBLLANB'TA,  a  townof  .Terra  di  Otranta, 
Naples,'  20  m£es  north-west  of  Otranto.  It  has  a 
cathedral  and  several  convents.  Cotton  is  grown 
in  the  district.    Pop.  5400. 

,0 ASTBLLA'ZZO,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
about  5  males  south-west  of  Alessandria.    Pop.  5200. 

CASTELLEO'N^,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  North 
Italy,  situated  near  the  Oglio,  about  12  nules  north- 
north-west  of  Cremona.  It  is  surrounded  by  old 
walls,  has  a  fine  church;  and  a  population  of  5700. 

_  CA^TELLIO,  Seeastibn,  a'  French  theolo- 
gian, was  borA  in  DauphinS,  in  1515.  His  proper 
name  w,as  CMtdllon,  which  he  Latinised,  according 
tp  the  usage  of  his  time.'  About  1540,'  he  was 
invited  to  ,Geneva  by  Calvin,  and  appointed 
Humanity  professor ;  but  having  the  misfortune, 
afterwards, ,  to  differ  from  the  reformer  in  religious 
opinion,  he  was  banished  from  the  city,  and  went 
to  Basel,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  lie  in  great 

poverty.    See' Calvin."  '     "         

Among  his  various  writings  may  be  mentioned 
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De  Hcereticin,  &o. — a  treatise  ■whicli  argues  against 
the  right  of  the  magistrate  to-  punish  heretieal 
opinions,  and  which  produced  a  'reply  from  Beza ; 
a  Latin  Tersion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
published  in  1531,  and  dedicated! to  Edward  VI.  of 
England ;  aiid  a  posthumous  work,  in  dialogue,  on 
preaestination,  '  election,  free-will,  and  faith,'  first 
published  by 'Fauatus  Sooitius  in  1578. 

CASTBLLO'N  DB  la  PLA'NA,  a  town  of 
Spain,  capital'  of  the  province  of  the  samfe  name, 
is, situated  in  the  midst  of' a  fruitful  plain,  about  4 
miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  and'  4(5  miles  norfch- 
north-east  of  Valencia.  A  magnificent  aqueduct 
siippHes  the  means  of  irrigation. '  C.  is  surroimded 
by  walls,  and  is  for  the  most  part  well  built.  It 
has  some  handsome  old  churches,  and  a  singular 
beU-tower  260  feet  high;  Kibalta,  the  Celebrated 
Spanish  painter,  was  a  native  of  Castellon  de  la 
Plana.  It  has  manufactures'  of  linen,  woollen,  sail- 
cloth, paper,  earthenware,  and  firearms ;  also  brandy 
distilleries,  and'  an  active  trade. '    Pop.  16,000. 

CASTELWAUDARY,  a  town.in  the  department 
of  Aiide,  France,  situated  on  a  decUvity,  skiited  at 
the  base  by  the  Canal  du  Midi,  22  miles  west- 
north-west  of  Carcassone.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  silk  fabrics,  and  earthenware,  and 
carries  on  a  lively  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
The  canal  at  this  poiht  expands '  into  a  large  basia, 
which  serves  as  a  haven.  It  suffered  dreadfully  in 
the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and  was,  in 
1212,  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  Simon  de 
Montfort  and  Kaylijbnd,  Count  Of  Toulouse.  In 
1355,  it  was  captured  by  the  Black  Prince.  In: 
1032,  Marshal  Schomberg'  here  gained  a  victory 
over  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  when  the 
brave  Duke  of  Montmorency  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  afterwards  executed  at  Toulouse. 

CASTELI^DO'VO,  a  seaport  town  of  Dalmatia, 
Austria,  situated  near  the  west  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Cattarp.  It  is,  surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended 
by  two  forts  and  a  citadel.  It  has  manufactures  of 
brass,  and  a  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  district, 
which  is  fertile.  It  was  captured  by  the  British  in 
1814.     Pop.,  including  commune,  7000. 

CASTIGLIO'NE,  Lake  of,  a  lagoon  of  Tuscany, 
in  the  proviace  of  Siena,  It  lips  to  the  north  qf 
Grosseto,  and  .has  a  length  ojtabout,  10  nules,  with 
a  breadth  of  from  1  to  3  miles,  lleceiving  the 
waters  of  the,Bruna-and  other  rivers,  it  discharges 
its  water  by  a  short  canal  into  the  Mediferraneaii. 

CASTIGLIO'NE,  Baldasa'bke,  CoirarT,  one  of 
the  most  elegant  of  the  old  Italian  writers,  was 
born,  1478,  at  Casatico,  in  the  duchy  of  iMautua, 
and  studied  at  Milan.  His  shining '  talents,  know- 
ledge, and  pleasing  manners  made  tiirn  a  favourite 
of  Guidobaldo  di  Montefeltro,  Duke  of  Urbino,  a 
great  patron  of  literature,  at  whose  court ,  he  was 
honourably  entertained,  along  with  other  men  of 
eminence  in  letters.  He  was  employed  by  the 
duke  as  envoy  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  who 
made  him  a  knight;  i and  was.  afterwards  sent  in 
the  same  oapaqity.to  Louis  XII.  of  Prance,  under 
Guidobaldo's :  successor,  in  several  important  ambas- 
sadorial missions. ,  ■  He  died  at  Toledo  in,  1629.  His 
chief  work  is  the  'hook.. Dd  Oortegiano,  a  manual 
for  courtiers,  remarkable  for,  its  elegant  style.  His 
Italian  and.  Latia  poems  lare  alsot, models  of  ele- 
gance, and  his  Letters  (2  vols.,  Padua,  1769 — 1771) 
contain  interesting  contributions  to  the  political  and 
literary  history  of  his  time.  Tasso.  devoted,  a  soimet 
to  the  death  of  C,  and  Giulio  iRomamo  jaisM:  ,to  his 
memory  a  monument,  in  Padua.  > '  ' 

OASTIGLIO'IirE,  Carlo  Ottavio,  Count,  an 
eminent  Kalian  phildlogist,  was' born  at  Milan  in 
1795.  At  an  early  period,  he  displayed  a  predi- 
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lection  for  antiquarian  .  studies,  more  particularly 
niimismatics.  When  only' 24  years,  of  age,  he 
pubhshed  a,  description  of  the  Kufio  coins  in  the 
cabinet  of  ]3rera,  at  .Milan,  under  .the  title,  Monete 
Qufiche  del  Museo  di  Milano  (Milan,  ISlGJj  which 
shewed,  a  great  knowledge  of  .  oriental .  languages 
and  history.  C.'s  pruicipal.work  in  the  sphere,  of 
oriental  literature  iahia  Mimoire.g&ographique  et 
nwndsmatkpie  svlt  la  Partie  orientale  de  la  Barbarie 
appdee  AfriMah  par  les  Arabes,  suivi'  de  Recherches 
inlr  les  BerbSres  AUantiques  (Milan,  1826),  in,  which 
he  seeks  tO' ascertain  the- origin  and -the.  histoly  of 
the  towns  in  Barbary  whose  names  are  found  on 
Arabic  coins.  Out  of  Italy,  C.  is  perhaps  best 
known  by  his  edition  of  some  fragments,  of  the 
Mceso-Gothic  translation  of  the  :Bibl6i  by  tJlphilas 
(q.  v.),  which  had  been  discovered,  in  1817,  by 
Cardinal  Mai  among  the  palimpsests  of  the  Ambro- 
sian  Library.  At  first,  he  published  some  speci- 
mens in  conjunction  with  Mai,  but  in  1829,  1834, 
1835,  and  1839,  appeared  a  variety  of  fragments 
of  the  Pauline  epistles,  edited  by  himself,  and 
enriched  with  valuable  disquisitions,  commentaries, 
and  glossaries. 

CASTlGLIO'Nli!  DE'LL^  STIVIE'R:^,  a  town 

of  Lombardy,  North  Italy,  22  miles  north-west  of 
Mantua.  It  is  waUed,  and  defended  by  an  ancient 
castle ;  but  is  chiefly  celebrated  on  account  of  the 
victory  obtained  here  by  the  French  over,  the 
Austrians  in  1796,  and  which  gave  the  title"  of  Due 
de'  Castiglioue  to  Marshal  Augereau.    Pop.  5200. 

'CASTI'LE  (Spanish,  Casti'lla)  forms,  in  a  geo- 
graphical and  political  point  of  view,  the  central 
district  of  the  Spanish' peninsula,  being  the  middle 
and  most  strongly  marked  plateau  of  Spain,  as 
well  as  the  central  seat  of  the-  monarchy.  Both 
geographically  and  politically  it  is '  divided  into 
Old  and  New  CastUe — Oaetiild  la  Vieja  and'  Costilla 
la  Nuena.  '  The  former  district,  situated  in.  40°  5' 
^43°  32'  N.  lat.,  and  1°  40'--6°  35'  W.  long.,  rises,  in 
the  form  of  an  'elevated  plateau, '  to 'the  height  of 
2500— 3000  feet,  lit  is' walled  in  on  all  sides:  on 
the  north,  by  the  highest  masses  of  the  Cantabrian 
Mountains,  which  separate  it  from  the  Basque  pro- 
■vinces  and  Asturias ;  on  the  south,  by  the  high  ridge 
forming  the  water-shed  between  the  Douro  and  the 
Tagns ;  while  the  Sierras  de  Oca,  de  Urbion,  and 
Moncayo,  and  the  heights  of  Leon  and  Tras-os- 
Montes  bound  it  on  the  east  and  west.  The  high 
plateau  of  Old  C.  is  but  scantily  watered,  and  its 
natural  characteristics  far  from  in'viting;  In  many 
parts,  nothing  is  presented  to  the  eye  but  a  ■wide, 
imwooded,  almost  treeless  waste  of  land,  unrefreshed 
by  streams,  in  some  parts  monotonously  covered 
"with  stunted  grasses,  and  in  others,  almost  'destitute 
of  vegetation.  The  traveller  may  walk  many  nules 
without  finding  a  village,  or  even  a  solitary  farm- 
house. AH  Old  C,  howevel-,  is  not  a  dusty  desert. 
There  are  rich  tracts  in  it  producing  some  of  the 
finest  wheat  in  the  world.  Madder  and  grasses 
are  also  produced  abundantly  in  some  parts;  and 
oven  the ,  olive  flourishes  where  it  is  protected 
from  the  frosii  arid  snow  of  winter,  arid  from  the 
cold  winds  prevaihng  in  Odtober  and  the  folio-wing 
months.  Iron  and  other  minerals  exist  in  plenty, 
but  are' not  worked  to  any, gte^t  extent.  Sheep, 
cattle,  pigs,'  arid  riiules  forrii  the  chief  .'vrealth  of 
the  inhabitants.  Manufactures  consist  of  coarse 
woollens,  cotton,  linen,  leather,  and  glass.   -     . 

The  plateau  of  New  Castile— which  is  sitliated 
between  lat.  38°  23'  and  41°.15'  N.,  and  long-l";  and 
5°  25'  W. — hke  Old.C,  is  also  enclosed,  by  moun- 
taias.  Though, lying  il800  feet  lower  than.  Old  G, 
New  C.  presents,  maiiy  I  isimUar  characteristiiia ,  of 
Soil  and  scenerty.    It  is  mostly  sterile,  and  scantily 
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imgated  ;■  little  rain  falls;  and  the -nigktlydews  are 
inauffioient  to  refresh  the  plains,  which  are  entii-ely 
destitute  of  trees,  and,  in  summer,'  appear' quite 
burned  up.  Olives;!  corn,  piilse,  and  isafirOn,  are 
cultivated  in  some' 'ileighbourhooda  f  but  flocks-  of 
sheep  'odnstitute'  the  chief  -wealth  of  extensive 
tracts  of  land.  The  commerce,' '  carried  on  by  ih6ans 
of  long  trains  of- mules,' reminds  the' tourist  of  the 
caravau-traffio  over  eastern' 'deserts.  Industry  is 
almost  entirely  resWoted  to  manufactures  of  coarse 
■woollen  goods.'  I!hei  yield  pf  the  salt-minis  io.  the 
south  is  coiisiderable ;  and  -  quicksilver,  especially 
at  Almadeu  (q.  v.),  and  iron  (manufactured  At 
Toledo)  are  plentiful.  The  '  Caslalians .  have  i  even 
more  than  the  general  haughtiness  of'th^  Spanish 
character.  '  Their  lan^age  prevails  throughout  the 
educated  classes,  as  m  the  litferature  of  fepain,  and 
their  rulers  have  extended  'their'  sway  over  the 
whole  nation.  i   ,  n      ■ 

In  the  Ipresent '  administrative!  division  of  Spain 
into  forty-nine  provinces,  the  i  division'  of  Old  and 
Ne'w  C,  though  it  will  long  be  remembefed  by  the  I 
people,  is  one  belon'ging  to  past  history.  Old  0.  is 
now  divided  into  the  eight  provinces  of  'Bm'gos,! 
Logrpflo,  Santander,  So^a,  Segovia,  ^vilit,.  Palencia, 
and  Valladolid.  The ,  population,  distributed  pVer 
an  area  of  22,797  square  miles,  ampunted  in  1857 
to  1,752,084.  New  0.  includes  the  five  provinces — 
Madrid,  Guadalaxara,  Cuen9a,  Toledo,  and  Ciudad 
Keal,  and  oil  an  area. of  30,882  sqt'iare 'miles,  has[ 
1,587,649  inhabitants.  '  Besides  these  provinces,  the, 
kingdom  of  Leon,  Galicia,  the  principality  of  Asturias, 
and  the  districts  of  Estremadura,  Andalusia,  Granada, 
audi  Murcia,  belonged  ifcothe  orowui  pf  Castile. 
'  C.  first ! became  an  [independent  ccuntry  in  762, 
and  'remained '  so  until  1028,  wien.  it  passed  to 
fSaflJcho  III.,  king  of  Navarre.  His  son,  Eerdiaand  I. 
(Great),  founded  the  kingdom  of  C,  and  among  other 
acquisitions  annexed  t0',it>the  kingdom  of  Leon. 
This  union,  however,  was  not  permanent,  Lepu  being 
made  a  separate  Idngdpm  fpr  Ferdinand  II.  The 
two  kingdoms,  however,  were  afterwards  reunited: 
in  the  13th  o.  in  the.  person' of  Ferdinand' III.;  and! 
remained  ever  after  'Under  one  scejitre.  -  Among  thei 
successors  of  Ferdinand  III.,  the  mostdistinguished 
was  Alfonso  X.,  by  whose  direction  the  Alfonsine' 
(astronomical)  tables,  were  drawn  up.'  By  the 
marriage  of  Isabella,  sister i  and  sufcoessor  of  Henry 
IV.,  with  Ferdinand,  king  of  Aragon  (1469),  the  twoi 
crowns  of  C.  and  Aragon  .became' united  (1479),  and 
fromi  these  sprang  the  kingdom  of i  Spain,  which,' 
however,  was  not  fuUy  estabUshed  before  the  death 
of  Ferdinand,  in  1516,  when  Charles  I.  of  Spaiji! 
(Charles  V.  of  Germany)  inherited  both  qrovros«   ,  .  I 

CASTILLON,  a  town  of  France  ift  tte  depart- 
ment of  Gironde,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dordogne,  26  miles  east,  of  jBordeajix. .  It,  has 
manufafltures ,  of ,  cotton  and  woollen  yarns,  nails, 
and  cordage.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the 
battle  between  the  forces  of  Henry  VL  of  England 
and  Charles  VII.  pfFjrance,  July  1453,  in  which 
■fide  English  met  with  a  signal  defeat,  their  leader, 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  hi?  ,  sofl,  beipg  slain. 
.  Of  aU  their  possessions  ,  in  France,  Calais  aloiie 
rei»if|,ined  to  the  English  a|tor  thi^.  battle,  the  inci-' 
dents  of  winch  yere  .seized,  pii'  by  Shakspeare  for 
the  sixth  laeene,  in  his  play  of  King  Henrii  "VI.j 
Part  Li,  Ppp.  3650.  "^    ■"' 

CASTING,  in  Angling,  is  the  term  applied  to 
theact  Pf  "throwing  a  fly  or  a  fish-bait.  In  casting 
a  fly  with  -a  single-handed  rod,  the  beginner  sh'dnl§ 
let  out  about  as  much  Hne  as  the  length  of  the' rod ;' 

frasp  the  rod  just  above  the  reel;  then  wave  it 
aok  over  the  right  or  left  shoulder,  with  a  slightly 
circular  sweep,-  so  as'tc  extend  the  iline  i behind;. 


and.  then,  bring  lit.  iforward  with  a  ■  steady  cutting 
kind  of  action,  urging  the  point  of  ;the  rod  towards 
the  spot  where itlie,  fly  is ito,ff|.ll,.; taking, care  nptito 
carry  the  point  of  the  rpd  too  far  forward,(Or  too 
lowj  oritheKiie  wiU  npt  fall  straight  and.  evenly  on 
the  water.  .  The  object  of  the.  pirqular  ,s;weep  behind 
is  to  prevent  the  fly  from. cracking  off..  By  slightly 
raising  the  point  of  the  rod  just  as  the  ,  fly;  is 
■(JeHyered,  the  line  is  straightened;  and  ,the  fly, 
chi^fijced  in  mjij.,  cjireer,  .faljs  like  ,tlfistle-(ipv[Ti  upon 
the  water. ,  i  Always  allo-vv  time  for  the  line  to  go 
straight  pflt  (behind,  for  if  returned  top,  quickly, 
thp  fly ,  cracks .  pff.  , ,  Ii^'  casting  i  >? ith  the  double- 
handed  rod,  the.pne.Iiand,  grasps ,|;Jip  rpd  above  the 
reel,  and  the  .otli,er,  below  it,  the  lower  hand  acting 
SiS Ell  pivot  upon  whicli  the  rod  turji^s.;  ,  ■  ,, 
,,,,Ijp,,Pi^sting  a  bait,, eiitiherffor  spinning,  t^ojling,  pr 
liveibEjiting,  the  bait  is  suffered  tp  hang  frpm  the 
point  of  the  rod.  about  a,  yard.  Taking  the  rod 
in  both  hands, ,  the , lijpp  clasped  tp,the,rpd  ii)  his 
right,  thpi  angler  :wavea  the  bait  gentry  back ;  and 
having  fir^t  (Jrawn  as  much  line  as  he  reqviires  pff 
the  reel,  and  laicj.  it  loosply  at,  hiW  feet,  he  sends 
the  ,J)ait,,  forward  with  a  swing  towards  the  point 
he  de^ire^-,t,o,  reach.      ,, 

,CA',^TINiG-NBT,  .a  species  of  net  very  widely 
disiiributed,  having  been,  found  in  usp  amongst 
various  s^yage.  tribes  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
some,,  of  yf^offi,  from  long  and  constant  practice, 
use  it  Wjith.  a,  dexterity  and  address  unknown  in 
England,.  T^e  nets  used  in  England  arp  usually 
,from  13  to  ,20  feet  in  circumference  "when  spread 
out.  They  are,  netted  in  the  shape  of  a  !k;ind^  of  long 
lopse  bag  pi;  cone ;,  ,and  ,^q„  juuch  is  the  ,number  of 
meshes  increased  as  the'jnet,  progresses,  that  it  is 
capable  of  bping  spread  out  ifl  a,  perfectly  flat  and 
circular  form,  the  apex  of  the  cone  forming  the  centre 
pf,  the  pircle.  To  this  apex  is  Attached  .a|,  rope  of 
some  yards  in  length;  when  casting,  this  rOpe  is 
fastened  round  the  left  wrist  of  the  caster.  The 
bottom  of  the  net,  which  forms;  when  it  is  held  up 
by  the  apex,  the  base  pf  the  cone,  or,  when  spread, 
the  cirouraference  of  the  circle,  is  hung  around  with 
perforated  leafl^  or  bullets.  These  have  not  only 
the  effgct  of  bariying  the  net  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  but  also,  when  it  is  cast,  of  causing  the  net 
to  spread  open.  The, bottom  of  the  net  is  turned 
up  some  six  inches  oi"  more  in  depth, 'and  hung  up 
on  the'  inside  about  every  ten  inches  or  so,  to  an 
Upper  portion  of  the  net,  by  stout  'strings,  sO  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  purse ;  this  is  called  the  '  tuck.' 
'When  the  net  is  required  to  be  cast,  the  caster, 
having  fastened  the  rope  to  his  wrist,  and  coiled  it 
loosely  in'  his  left  hand,  hangs  a  portion  of  the  net 
over  his  left  shoulder ;  and  then  gathering  as-much 
""of  the  duter  edge  of  the  net  as  he  can  collect  in' his 
right  hand,  and  holding  it  up'  so  as  to  open  the  net 
as  "much'  as  possible,  makes  a  semicircular  sweep  of 
the  body  and  the  right  hand — ^rather  difficult  to 
accomiplish  without  practice — and  whirls,  the  met 
away  off,-  the  shoulder.  The  centrifugal  '  motion 
thus  communicated  to  i  the.  leads,  &c.,  on  .the 
bottom  pf  the'  net,  causes  it '  to,  open  like.a  cirPle 
on  the 'surface  of  "the  water;  the.  leads  carry  it  to 
the  bottom,  and  the  net  thus  covers  all  that  coiues 
■within  its  circle.  The  rope  is  then  pulled  gradu- 
ally, and  worked  from  side  to  side,;  in  order  to 
narrow  the  circle,  to  bring  it  once'  more  .  into ,  a 
cone ;  and,  in  their  efforts  to  4'scape,  the  fish  that 
may  have  been  covered  are  gradually  driven  into 
the  tuck  or  purse  of  the  net.  '  'When  the  leads 
are 'a,U  close  together,  the  net  is  lifted -fronl  i  the 
water,  and  the  fish  in  the -tuck  are  taken  out.  The 
oosti  oiE  ■  a  cast-net  is  regulated  by  the  .airouinference 
and  the  size  of  the  mesh.  They  may  be  had  from 
12s.  to'  3Qs.  or  more. . . 


CASTING-VOTE— OASTLE. 


CA'STIIirG-VOTE,  the  vote  by  .MrUch'  the 
chairman  or  president  of  a,  meeting  -  is  generally 
empowered  to  cast  the  balance  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  ■where  the  other  votes  are  equally  divided.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Speaker  does  not  vote 
at  all  unless  this  oceurrenoe  takes,  place.  As  his 
position  in  this  respect  is  felt  to  be  a  delicate  one 
for  a  person  whose  duty  it  is  i  to  -withdraw  himself 
from'  the  contentions  of  party,  it  is  usual  for  the 
Speaker  to  vote  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  House 
au  opportunity  of  reconsidering  its  decision.  The 
same  rule  prevails  in  select  coiumittees.  Following 
a  similar  rule,  the  chairman  at  corporation  and 
general  meetings  usually  gives  his  >  casting-vote 
either  in  a  way  that  will  lead  to  a  reconsideration 
of  the  subject,  or  for  what  seems  the  popular,  view 
of  the  case,  although  that  may  beat  variance  with 
his  convictions. 

OASTLE  (Sax.  castel ;  Lat.  castdlum,  dimin. 
from  caslrum),  a  building  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  repelling  attack.  The  root  of  the  word  is  the 
same  as  that  of.  casa,  a  little  house  or  hut,  and 
probably  means  a  driving  off  or  repelling ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  that 
in  Welsh  the  radical  syllable  cas,  signifies  a  C, 
separated,  and  also  hatred,  malice,  &c.  The  castdla, 
left  by  the  Romans  in  Britain  and  elsewhere,  were 
constructed  on  the  general  model  of  their  station- 
ary encampments  (caslra  stativa),  (see  Gamp  and 
Encampment)  ;  and  though  they  may  have  suggested 
the  castles  of  the  middle  ages,  they  differed  from 
them  in  being  designed  for  military  purposes  only, 
and  not  also  as  places  of  permanent  residence.  Evein 
Burgh  Castle,  in  Suffolk,  the  ancient  Garamoniuin, 
and  Kichborougli  Castle,  in  Kent,  the  ancient 
Kutupire,  were  encampments  or  fortresses,  rather 
than  castles.  The  accompanying  ground-plan,  taken 
from  Mr  Koach  Smith's  interesting  work  on  the 
Antiquities  of  BiclihorougTi  and  other  places  in  Kent, 


Plan  of  Roman  CaatrUm  at  Eichborongh : 

A,  postern  gate ;  B,  decuman  gate ;  C,  D,  square  towers ; 
F,  corner  of  south  wall  projecting  over  the  cliff;  G,  return 
wall  overthrown ;  H,  site  of  tower  in  north  wall ;  I,  surface 
of  subterranean  building.  ,  ' 

wiU  give  a  better  conception  than,  any  mere, descrip- 
tion of  the  remains  of  the  most,  remarkable  Roman 
castellated  fort  to  be  found  in  this  country. 

Besides  these  monuments ,  of  the.  military  occupa- 
tion of  the  island  by  the  Romans,  traces  are  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  of  encampments  or 


castles,  which  „ are  aaorib,efi.  to  its  aboriginal  or 
early  niha,bjtants.  These  are  generally  situated  on 
the  tops  of  hills ;  as,  for  example,  the  Herefordshire 
BeaQon,  on  the  Malvern  Hills;  Moel  Arthur,  in 
Eltutshire;.  Chem  Castle,  in  Comw?,ll;  th?  Maiden 
Castle,  in  Dorsetshire ;  the  Caterthxms,  near  Brechin, 
in  Forfarshire;,, the  Barmkin  of,  Echt,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire.,, It  is  probable  thai;  the  Saxons  adapted  the 
Romannoastles  to  a  certain  extent  tiO,i  their  modes 
of  defence,  and  traces  of  Saxon,  and  even  Norman 
worfcmansiiip    are  ,  found  in  structures  which  a,Te 


JEonian  Castellum. — From  Vatican  Virgil. 

believed  to  have  been  originally  Koman.  One 
very  frequent  change  consisted  in  raising  a  mound 
of  earth  on  one  side  of  the  walls  on  which  the 
keep  or  citadel  was  erected.  The  Decuman  and 
Praatorian  gates  were  also,  as  at  Portohester,  con- 
verted into  .the  fortified  entrances  peculiar  to  the 
castellated  structures  of  the  middle  ages.  But  of 
calstles  designed  for  residence  as  well  as  defence, 
there  are  few  or  none  which  are  of  higher  antiquity 
than  the  Conquest.  They  were  part  of  the  organ- 
isation of  the  feudal  system — castle-guard  being  one 
of  the  duties  which  the  tenants  were  taken  bound 
to  pay  in  return  for  their  lands ;  and  tiU  that 
system  was  developed  by  the  Normans,  the  resi- 
dences of  persons  of  importance  were  probably 
guarded  only  by  their:  domestic  retainers,  or,  in 
extraordinary  circumstances,  perhaps  by  the  national 
militia.  The  absende  of  strongholds  is  said  to  have 
been  a  reason  why  Wflliam  the  Conqueror  so  easily 
became  master  of  the  kingdom;  and  it  was  as  a 
protection  against  the  resentment  which  the  Con- 
quest occasioned,  that  most  of  the  great  Norman 
castles  of  England  were  buUt.  As  these  castles  grew 
in  strength  by  the  additions  and  improvements  of 
each  generation,  they  afforded  their  possessors  the 
means  not  only  of  security  from  their  feUow-subjeots, 
but  of  indepepdence  as  regarded  the  central  govern- 
ment. The  lord  of  every  C.  became  a  petty  tyrant ; 
and  no  small  portion  of  the  history  of  England,  and, 
indeed,  of  Europe  altogether,  during  the  feudal 
period,  consists  of  an  account  of  the  attempts 
which  were  made  by  the  monarch  to  extirpate 
what  Matthew  Paris  has  emphatically  designated 
as  'these  nests  of  devils  and  dens  of  thieves.'  Of 
castles  of  this  description,  it  is  said  that  in  England, 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen  (1135 — 1154),  no  fewer  than 
1115  were  built. 

The  Norman  C,  which  was  the  most  complete 
structure  of  the  kindj  was  generally  surrounded 
by  a  moat  or  ditch ;  and  in  order  that  the  ditch 
■might  be  readily  filled  with  water,  the  site  chosen 
was  usually  either  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  on 
a  peninsula  ruhuing  into  a  lake.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  ditch  was  of  course  merely  a  deep  cut 
made  through  the  neck  of  lanfi,  by  means  of  which 
the  C.  and  its  surroundings  were  converted,  into 
an  island,   ,,0n  the  inner  side  of  the  ditch,  mounds 


OASTLEBAR— CASTLES. 


were  constructed,  ■whicli  were  surmovinted  with 
walls  and  towers,  both  of  which,  but  particularly 
the  latter,  were  supplied  with  bAttletnenta  and 
bastions.  ThO  entrance-gates  were  also  protected 
by  towers,  which  were  usually  of  great  strength. 
The  communication  was  by  a  bridge,  sometimes 
of  stone,  but  usually  of  wood,  whiih  was  made 
to  draw  up  and  down: ;  and  the  entrance,  in 
addition  to  thick  folding-doors,  was  protected  by  a 
Portcullis  (q.  v.),  which  was  dropped  down  through 
grooves  in  th&  inasonry  at  the  sides.  The  gateway, 
m  castles  of  the  larger  sort,  was  further  defended 
by  a  Barbican  (q.  v.).  On  passing  the  external  wall, 
you  entered  the  Bailey  (q.  v.),  which  , sometimes 
consisted  of  several  courts,  and  contained  the 
barracks,  magazines,  well;  a  chapel,  and  sometimes 
even  a  monastery.  The  only  pQirtiou  of  the  C. 
which  was  always  spoken  of  as  distinguished  from 
the  bailey,  was  the  !Keep  (q.  v.)  or  citadel,  which 
corresponded  to  the  prsetorium  of  the  Roman  forti- 
fication. The  keep  was  a  species  of  mtemal  0., 
more  strongly  defended  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  fortress,  a;nd  placed  in  the  liiost  advantageous 
position,  so  as  to  afford  a  last  chance'  to  the  garrison 
when  driveh  from  the  external  works.  As  the  keep 
had  the  same  design  as  the  0.  itself,  it  contained 
most  of  its  appliances,  even  to  a  chapel,  when  large 
and  coiuplete.  '  TJnder  the  keep  was  the  Dungeon 
(q.  v.).    An  excellent  example  of  a  keep  is  seen  at 


A  JToEMAN  CASTLE.^Erom  an  Ancient  Drawing 
published  in  Grose's  MiKtary  AntiguiUes  : 

1.  The  Dungeoii;  2.  Chapel;  3.  Stable;  4.  Inner  Bailey: 
6.  Outer  Bailey  ;i 6.  Barbican;  7.  Mount;  8.  Soldiers' Loag- 
ings.  The  Monnt  iaisupposed  by  Grose  to  be  the  Court-liiJli 
■where  the  lord  dispensed  justice,  and  where  it  was '  also 
executed.       ^  *     '    '  limij.      ,  .<  „   . 

Rochester  Castle.  Thfe  best  known  is  probably  that 
at  Windsor,  which  forms  so  prominent  an  object  in 
the  surrounding  landscape.    The  protection  which 


the  walls  of  his  C.  afforded  to  the  retainers  of  a 
baron,  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  lite  and  pro- 
perty were  extremely  insecure,  naturally  led  to  the 
construction  of  houses  aronndthe  moat,  and  to  this 
custom  a  very  large  number  of  the  towns,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  owe  their 
origin.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  this  process 
of  town-formation  may  be  seen  in  all  its  earlier 
stages;  from  the  few  peasants'  houses  and  the 
village  church  nestling  under  the  ivy-covered  ruin 
on  the  ohff,  to  the  large  and  prosperous  city  of 
Coblenz.  Strange  as  it  may  seemy  the  existence  of 
these  castles  may  be  regarded  not  only  as  a  cause, 
but  as  an  effect  of  a  certain  feeling  of  security  on 
the  part  of  the  surrounding  population  ;  for  where 
a  country  was  thoroughly  insecure,  the  risk  of  the 
castles  falling  into  thenands  of  the  enemy,  and  thus 
proving  a  source  not  of  protection  but  of  oppression, 
was  BO  great  as  to  jmevent  their  erection.  It  is  on 
this  ground  that  Sir  Walter  Scptt  explains  the  ahght 
character  of  the  fortresses  on  the  Scottish  border, 
notwithstandiiig  cenijiries  of  warfare.  '  It  was 
early  discovered  that  the  Enghsh  surpassed  their 
neighbours  in  the  arts  of  assaulting  and  defending 
fortified  places.  The  policy  of  the  Scotch,  therefore, 
deterred  thein  from  erecting  upon  the  borders  build- 
ings of  such  extent  and  strength,  as  being  once  taken 
by  the  foe,  would  have  been  capable  of  receiving  a 
permanent  garrison.  To  themselves,  the  woods  and 
bills  of  their  country  were  poiated  out  by  the  great 
Bruce  as  their  safest  bulwarks ;  and  the  maxim  of 
the  Douglases,  that  "  it  was  better  to  hear  the  lark 
sing,  than  the  mouse  cheep,"  was  adopted  by  every 
border  chief.'  Tor  these  reasons,  'we  do  not  find, 
on  the  Scottish  borders,  the  splei^did  and  extensive 
castles  which  graced  and  defended  the  opposite 
frontier.  The  Gothic  grandeur  of  Alnwick,  of  Raby, 
and  of  Nawdrth,  marks  the  wealthier  and  more 
secure  state  of  the,  English  nobles.'  The  residence  of 
the  Scottish  chieftain  '  was  commonly  a  large  square 
battlemented  tower,  called  a  keep  or  peel,  placed  on 
a  precipice,  or  on  the,  banks  of  a  torrent,  and,  it  the 
ground  would  permit,  surrounded  by  a  moat.  In 
short,  the  situation  of  a  border-house,  encompassed 
by  woods,  and  rendered  almost  inaccessible  by 
torrents,  by  rooks  and  morasses,  sufficiently  indicated 
the  pirpsuits  and  apprehensions  of  its  iiiabitants.' 
— Minstrdsy  of  the  S'coiMsh  Border,  Introduction. 

CASTLEBA'B,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Mayo,  Ireland,  159  miles  west-north- west  of  Dublin. 
It  ia  situated  on  the  Castlebar  river,  near  the 
head  of  a  vaUey  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  great 
limestone  plain  which  uicludes  the  greater  part  of  the 
counties  of  Roscommon,  Shgo,  Galway,  and  Mayo. 
The  two  main  streets  cross  each  other,  and  the 
chief  buildings  are  in  a  square  near  the  west  end. 
The  suburbs,  as  in  most  of  the  west  Irish  towns, 
consist  of  the  wretched  hovels  of  agricultural 
labourers.  Pop.  4027.  0.  has  some  coarse  hnen 
manufactures.  Here  the  Irish,  in  the  rebellion  of 
1641,  massacred  the  English  parliamentary  army, 
and  in  1786  was  executed  the^Jamous  '  fighting 
Eitzgerald.'  In  1798,  the  French  general,  Humbert, 
held  the  town  for  a  fortnight.  In  1846  and  1847, 
C.  suffered  extremely  frpm,  wie  famine. 

CASTLBREA'GH,  Lord.  See  Lomhohbkekv, 
Marquis  ok 

CASTLES,  in  Heraldry,  are  often  given  as 
charges  in  the  shields  of  persona  who  have  reduced 
them,  or  been  the  first  to  mount  their  walls  in  an 
assault.  The  practice  of  heralds,  in  this  as  in 
other  respects,  has  iiot  been  veiy  consistent,  as  we 
learn  that  in  1602;  'a  castle  was  granted  by  William 
Cambden,  Clarencieux  King  of  Arms,  to  William 
Erear,  doctor  of  physic  1 
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OA'STLETOWN,  the  capital, toijra  and. seat  pf 
government  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  called  in  Manx  Bailey 
Cashtcd,  or  the  Town  of  the  Castlp.  C.  is,  situated 
on  the  margin  of  Castletown  Bay,  near  the  southern 
extrepiity  of  the  island,  and  surrounds  Castle  Kushen, 
a  Danish  fortress  of  prodigious  strength,  having 
walls'  from ,  12  to  18  feet  in  thickness,  built  of  tlie 
Hmestohe  found  on  the  spot,  which  is  of  so  imperish- 
able a  nature  that  the  sharp  angles  of  the  keep 
retain  the  marks  of  the  buUder's  chisel,  though 
completed  in,  the  10th  bentm-y.  The  castle  was, 
founded  by  Guthred  II.,  of  the  Orrys  kings  of  Man,^ 
and  having  been  added  to,  from  time  to  ,time,  it  now 
consists  of  a  pile  of  bmlding  of  a  most  imposing 
appearance.  It  underwent  a  six  months'  siege  by 
Kobert  Bruce  iji  1313.  The  keep  is  used  as  the 
public  jail  of  the  island,  and  the  other  portion  of 
thd  castle  consists  of  public  offices,  officers'  apart- 
ments, and  accommodation  for  the  chancery  and 
other  superior  courts. 

Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bold  coast- 
sceuery  of  the  Calf  of  Man,  Spanish  Head,  &c.,  C.  is 
a  desirable  resort  for  'the  mmierous  tourists  who 
frequent  the  Isle  of  Man.  Ship-building  has  of 
late  made  considerable  progress  in  Castletown. 
Populations  1851,  2501. 

CA'STOB,  and  PO'LLTJX.the  two  principal  stars 
in  the  constellation  Gemini  (q.  v.),  were  so  called 
from  Castor  and  Pollux,  sons  of  Leda  and  Tyndareus, 
king  of  Lacedjemon.  Their  sister  was  the  famous 
Helen  of  Troy.  On  account  of  their  mutual  attach- 
ment, Zeus  placed  them  among  the  starsi 

CASTOR  AND  POLLUX,  the  name  given  to 
a  meteor,  seen  at  sea,  and  which,  under  the  form 
of  twin  balls  of  fire,  attaches  itself  to  the  masts  of 
ships.  Sailors  predict  fair  weather  from  its  appear- 
ance. Sometimes,  however,  only  one  ball  of  fire  is 
seen ;  the  meteor  is  then  called  Helena,  and  it  is 
regarded  as  foreboding  a  stol:m.  Shakspeare  makes 
mention  of  this  superstition  in  the  Terppest  (Act  i. 
Scene  2). 

',  CASTOR  OIL,  a  fixed  oil  obtained,  from  the 
seeds, of  the  C.  0.  plant.  In  exti;aoting  the  oil,  the 
seeds  are  first  bruised  between  heavy  rollers, ,  and 
then  pressed  in  hempen,  bags  under,  a  hydraulic 
or  screw  press.  The  best  variety  of  oil  is  thus 
obtained  by  pressure  in  the  cold,  and  is  known 
as  cold-drawn  C.  0. ;  but  if  the  bruised  and  pressed 
seeds  be  afterwards  steamed  or  heated,  and  again 
pressed,  a  second  quality  of  oil  is  obtained,  which 
is, apt  to  become  partially  sqlid  or  frozen  in  cold 
weather.  In  either  case,  the  crude  oil  is  heated 
with  water  to  212°,  which  coagulates,  and  separates 
the  albumen  and  other  impurities.  Exposure  to 
the  sun's  hght  bleaches  the  oil,  and  this  process  is 
resorted  to  on  the  .large  scale.  When  pure  and  cold 
drawn,  C.  0.  is  of  a  Hght-yellow  colour;  but  when  of 
inferior  quality,  it  has  a  greenish,  and  occasionally  a 
brownish  tinge.  It  is  somewhat  thick  and  viscid. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  high  for  an  oU,  being  about  960 
(water  being  taken  as  1000).  It  is  miscible  with 
alcohol  or  spirits  of  wine  and  ether.  Reduced  to  a 
temperature  of  0°  F.,  it  does  not  become  solid ;  but 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  very  slowly  becomes,  rancid, 
then  dry  and  hard,  and  serves  as  a  connecting-link 
between  the, drying  and  non-drying  oils..  It  has  a 
nauseous  sn^ell,  and  an  acrid,  disagreeable,  and 
sickening  taste,  which  may  be  overcome  by  the 
addition  of  a  little,  magnesia.  The  principal  acid 
present  in  it  is  ricinolic  acid,  (H0,Cs(,II,,0,),  wjiich 
is  allied  to, oleic  apid.  ,n,    .     ■ 

C.  0.  is  one  of  the  most  cpnvenient;an,d, mildest 
of  purgative  medicines.  Given  in  doses  of  one  or 
two  tea-spoonfuls,  with  a  little,  peppermint-water, 
it  forms  a  gentle  laxative,  for.  habits    easily  acted 
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on  by  med^ojne;  .while  a  dose  of  a  table-spoonful, 
or  a  little  more,  Tvill  almost  always  ,  succeed,  if  it 
remains,  on,  the  stomach.  ,  The;  only  serious  objec- 
tions to,;  the,  use  of  CO.,  ,,are  its,  disagreeablej 
flavour,, and  the  sickness  often  produced  by  it ;  some 
persons  get  over  this  difiioulty  hy  floatijng  the  oil 
in  hot  coffee,  which  is  said ,  to  remove  its  nauseous 
quality.       ,.,,,;,  .    , :        , 

, ,  ,The  adiUteijations  of  CO.  may  be  various.  Several 
of  t}ie  fitted, oils,  including,  la,rd,  may  be  employed. 
The  best  test  of  its  purity, is  its,  complete  solubihty 
in  its  own  volume  of  absolute  alcohol,  vhich,pther 
fixed  oils  are  not.  Croton  oil  is  occasionally  added, 
to  increase  the  purgative  powers  of  the  oil.. 

The  ,Castor-oil  .Plant  (Ri'cirms  communis)  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Asia,  but  nbiiy;  naturalised 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  other  warm  regions 
of  the  globe.  The  genus  Bicinus  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  JUiiphorMacece.  It  has  panicled  flowers,, 
with  3 — 5-partite  perianth ;  the  fruit  a  triooocous 
capsule,  with  one  seed  in  each  cell,  the  outside  of 
the  capsule  generally  covered  with  soft  spines.  The 
castor-oil  plant  is  often  cultivated  in  gardens  in  the 
middle,  and  even  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
where  it  is  only  an  annual,  attaining  a  height  of 
3 — 10  feet,  but  highly  ornamental  by  its,  stately 
growth,  its  large,  broad,  palmato-peltate,  7 — 9-fid 
leaves,  f — 2  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  generally 
purplish  hue.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  long 
glaucous  racemes.  In  warmer  climates,  it  is  perennial, 


Castor-oil  Plant : 
li,  end  of  a  branch,  witli  leaTes  and  flowers ;  &,  a  capsnle.   - 

and  its  stem  becomes,  arborescent,  attaining  even  ,30 
feet  in  height,  with  a  corresponding  thickness,  so  that, 
ladders  are  used  for  climbing  it.  Different  species 
which  have  been  described,  are  probably  mere  varie- 
ties. It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  appears, 
to  have  been  valued  by  them.  Its  seeds  .h^ve 
been  found  in  Egyptian  sarcophagi.  From  the 
resemblance  of  its  seeds  to  an  insect  t  called,  riicimia, 
it  received  that  name  from  the  Romans.  The  seeds 
are  oval,  and  about  four  lines  long.  They  are 
chiefly  valued  for  the  oil  which  they  yield,  on 
accoimt  of  which  the  plant,  is  cultivated  in  the 
Levant,  Spain,  Provence,  the  West  Indies,,  .Brazil, 
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the'  United  States  bf  America,  as  far  north 'as,  WeV 
Jersey,  and'  in  other  tto^iciil  and  wann  temfel-ate 
oountriea. — Although  castor  oil  is  chiefly  used'  itf 
medicine,  it  is  not' unfit '  foi'  lamps  and  for  oiliii^ 
the  wheels 'of  ma'chinefy.  The  streets  of  lima  Ate' 
lightecl;  and  the  ■  machines  used  ih  the  works  of 
the  sugar-plantations  oi^ '  Peru  are  oiled  With  it. 
The  appearance  of  the  castor-oil  plant  obtained 
for  it  the  name  of  PtdmU  Clirinti,  by  which  It  is '  still 
sometimes  called:  Its ''seeds  were  formerly  known 
aa  eemina  catapuUce  majoris.    ' ' 

CASTO'RETJM,  a  sufc^tance  'spo'rete^  iij,  4y^<), 
glandular  sac^,|  cjpsely  coniiepted  with,  but  quite 
distinct  from,  the  organs  of  reproduction  in  the 
^^eav^r  '(q.  v.),  and  at  6'B(g,time  held  in  1Jie  higlfest 
repute  in  medicine,  although  now  regarded  as  almost, 
inert,  and  chiefly  used  by  perfumers.  The ,  C.  saoa 
are  pear-shaped,  and  it  appears  hj,,  commerce  in 
these  sacs  themselves,  connected  in  pairs  as  they 
are  taken  from  the  auiinal'.  C.  is  ^jroduoed  both  by 
the,  male  and  by  the  female  beaver.  In  Hudson's 
Bay  commerce,  ten  pair  pf  tljem  are  equfjlon  yajue 
to  oiie  beaver  skin.  Russian  C.  is  of  much  higher 
vaKe,  than  American.  ,  C,  was  well  knowii.  to  the 
ancients.  From'  the  tiine  61,  Hippocrates,  it^  was 
regarded  as  having  a,"  specific  influence  over  the, 
uterus,  and  is  still  in  use  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
It  was' at  one  time  also  esteemed  janiqsj;  yaljjable 
mediciue  in  hysteria,  catalepsy,  and  other  spasmodic 
diseases. 

CASTO'BID^,  a  fanxily  of  Mammalia,  of  the 
order  JRodentia,  of  which  the  Beaver  (Castor)  is  the 
type,  and  in  which  besides  the  beaver,  the  Coypu 
(Myopotamus),  and-the  Musquash,  some  naturafista 
include  oth^r  geiiera  more  commonly  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  Mouse  and  Eat  faijaily  [Muridce), 
as  the.  Lenmiings  and  Voles.  .     ' 

CASTIlAMETA'TIOKis  the  art  of  encamping; 
and  a  camp  is  the  result  of  that  ^art.  See  Camp, 
Encamp'mbnt.--  ...  . ._  .. 

CASTEEN,  MaWhias  ALKXANDEB,^;he-gBeatest 
authority  in  regard  to  the  Finnish  peome  and 
language,  wa,s.bom  in  18131,  not  far  from  the  Lappish 
boundaries '  of  Finland.  He  received  lus  earliest 
instruction  in  the  ;  town  of  Tornea,  and  ^ftprwards 
studied  at  Helsingfors.  About  the  ,1  year -1838,  he 
imdertook  a  pedestrian  excm-sion  through  Finnish 
Lapland,':  in  order  to  extend  his  knqwledge  of  the 
language  and  literature ;  and,  ia  1840,  another 
through  Carelia,  to  coUect  baUads,  legendp,  &c., 
illustrative  of  Fiimish  mythology.  On  his  return, 
he  published  in  Swe^sh  a  translation,  of,  the  famous 
Finnish  poem,  Kaleeflla,  the  metre  and  style  of 
which  have  been  imitated  by  Longfellow  in  his' 
poem  of  Hiawatha.  ■  Aided  by  th^  government  of 
his  native  province,  he  Gommencedifnis  researches 
among  the  Finnish,  Norwegian,  and  Eussian  Lap- 
landers, as  also  amoife  the  European  and  Siberian 
Samoyeds.  Appointed  linguist  and  ethnographer  to 
the  St  Petersburg  Aead'emy,  0.,':between  the  years 
1845  and  1849,  prosecuted  his  laborious  investiga- 
tions as  far  east  as  China,  and  as  far  north  as  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  On  his  return,  he  Was  appointed  first 
professor  of  the  Finnish  language  and  fiterature  at 
the  university  of  'Helsingfors.  He  employed  himbelf 
in  preparing  for  publication  the  vast  materials  which 
he  had  collected,  "b'ut  died  7th  May  1852,'  from 
exhaustion^— a  martyr  to  science.  BefdrehiS' death, 
appeared  Versuch  einer  ostjdl&iSienj '  SprachUhH^ 
nebst  kurzen  WSrterperzeiihmss  (Petersburg, '  1849),' 
as  the  first  instahnent  of  hia  Northa%  TtOii/dSand' 
Researches.  He  also  viTOie-  Elein^ta}  Granimatieiie 
Syrjaerim  (Helsingfors,  1844), 'and  JSleriKjda  Gram- 
maticce  Tsc/ieremissa  (1845) ;  Ore  tlie  Influence  of  tlie 
Accent  in  the  Lappiah  Language  (Petersburg,  1845) ; 


De  '  Affixis   PtrsonbUhua    LingUaVuxn    AUaicarum 
(Helsingfors,  1850),  &o.  "   '    '' 

CAIS'I'RSS,  ,a  town  of  Prance,  in  the  department 
of  'Tarn,  is  'pjtuated  oi).  both  sides  of  the  river  Agout, 
46  iniles  ^east  of  Toulouse.,  The  two  parts  of  the 
tojfri,  are  united,  by  two  stone  bridges.  In  ithe 
middle  ages,  C.  waiS  Celebrated  for  its  Benedictine 
abbey,  the  heads  of  which  ,  exercised  a  temporal 
sway  over  the  place.  Later,  it  was  oijp'  of  the 
strongholds  of.  the  reformed  party,  but  it  was  forced 
to^i>bmit,'and  had' its  fortificjit|ipns  demolished  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  C.  has  beautiful  prom- 
ehailes,  shaded  by ,  fine .  ^Jleys  of  tr'pes,.  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  a  rpiaarfeable  rocking-stone,  11 
feet  high,  and  weighing  some  30  tons.  It  is  of  egg- 
shape,  and  rests  upon  its  smaller  end ;  a  strong  push 
is^  Eiuffioient  to  Piilii^e  its',  vibration.  C. ,  isi  a  busy 
manufacturing  place!  Jia  fine  wool-dyed  goods  are 
especially  famous,  and  it  has  alsQ  manufactures  of 
linen,  leajbh^r,  paper,  soap,,  (fcq,., ,  J'9p.  1^,144-     -    ~ 

CA'STEI,  or  KASTEI,,  a  village  of  modem 
Greece,  in  the  government! of iPhoois,  situated,  on 
tlie  south  declivity  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and  worthy 
of  notice,  as  occupying  a  portion  : of  the  site; of  thei 
ancient  Delphi  (q.  v.).  The  famous  ;(3astalian  spring, 
now  called  the  F,ouiiJajaTOjf  ;§t,p"phn,  is,  situated 
bet,Yreen  20d"and  SOO'yardsto'the  east  of  the  village. 
Beside  it  grows  a  plane-tree,  the  only  one  in  C., 
which  is  f Espied  to  be  that  planted  by  Agamemnon. 

.  CA'STRO  (ancient  Mitylene),  a  seaport  town!  of 
lAsiatio  Turkey,  capital  of  the  island,. .of  Mitylene, 
j  situated  on  the  east  coast,  about,  $5  miles,  north-west 
of  Smyrna.'" "It  is' ^  surrounded  with  walls,  and 
defended  by  a  castle,  and  its  streets  are  parrow  and 
dirty.  Remains  of  the  ancient  town  are  found  to 
the  west.    Pop.  6500: 

CASTRO,  Inbs  be,  whose  mournful  fatpis  the 
subject  of  several  tragedies  aiid  poems,  was, ,  the, 
daughter  of  Pedro, Fernegidpz  ie.  Castro,  ap,d  sprang 
from  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  Castile.  She 
was  appointed  lady-in-waiting  to  the  wjfe  of  Dom 
Pedro,'^  son'  of  Alfonso  IV".  of  Portugal.  Her 
beauty  captivated  Dom  Pedro,  and,  after  the  death 
of  hia  wife,  in  1'345!' he  secretly' married  Ines. 
Their  stolen  interviews  took  place  in  the  convent' 
of  St  Clara,'  at  Coimbra,  until  the  secret  'was 
discovered^  aiid  revealed  to  the  king,  who  was  made 
to  believe'  that  this  union  might  prove  injurious 
to  the  young  Ferdinand,  sou  of  Dom  Pedro  by  his 
deceased  wife.  Questioned  by  his  father,  Dom  Pedro 
had  not  the  courage  to  reveal  the^  whole  truth,  while 
he  refused  to' marry  another.  In  the  king's  council, 
it  was  detenmined  that  TnPS  must  die.  To  see  this 
Isentenpe  executed,  the  king'  hastened  to'  Gdimbrk, 
while  his  son,  Dom  Pedro,  was  engaged  in  hunting 
(1355);  but  the'  sight  of  the  beautiful  Ines,  who, 
with  her  childi-en,  cast  herself  at  the  feet  of  the 
king,  and  prayed  for  merfty,  diverted  him  for'a  few 
moments  from  his  purpose;'  'HJs  advisers,  however, 
soon  obtained'  from  the  ling  permission  to'  execute 
ithe  sentence,  and,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  after  the 
interview,  Ines  fell  pierced  by  the  daggers  of  asSas- 
isihs.  Dom  Pedro  attempted  a  revolt  against  'Ms 
father,  but  was  pacified  by' the  queen  and  the  Arch- 
Ibishop'  of  Braga,  and  promised  'not  to  sSek  revenge 
jfor  the  death  of  Ines.  Two  years  afterwards,'  ths' 
jkiUg  died,  having  shortly  before  his  death  recom- 
mended the  murderers  -Of  lifeS  to  leave  Portugal, 
ahd  seek  shelter  in  Castile,  where  Peter  the  Cruel 
jWas  then  ruling.  As  several  of  Peter's  nobleS'  had 
jescaped  into  Portugal,  to  avoid  his  oppression,  he 
inW  proposed '  to  Dom  Pedro  an  exchange 'of  fugi- 
'tives;  to  which  the  latter  (now  king  of  Portilgal) 
cOnseiited.  Two  of  the  assassins  acoordiiigly  were 
delivered  \lp,  and'  Were  tortured  and  burned.    Two 
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years  afterwards,  the  king,  in  an  assembly  of  the 
nobility,  declared  that  he  had  been  lawfully  married, 
by  papal  sanction,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Guarda,  to  Ines  de  Castrp.  When  this  state- 
ment had  been  confirmed  by  several  testimonies,  the 
king  gave  orders  that  the  corpse  of  Ines  should  be 
removed  from  its  grave,  clothed  in  royal  attire,  with 
a  crown  on  the  head,  and  seated  on  a  throne,  should 
receive  homage  as  queen.  This  strange  ceremony 
was  performed,  the  nobles  of  Portugal  bowing  before 
the  enthroned  dead,  and  kissing  the  hem  of  the 
royal  robe.  The  body  was  then  removed  to  Alcobaga 
followed  by  the  king,  with  the  bishops  and  the 
nobility,  all  on  foot.  A  splendid  marble  monument 
was  erected  Over  the  grave  of  Ines,  surmounted  by 
her  statue',  wearing  a  crown. 

_  CA'STRO  DEL  KI'O,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain, 
situated  on  a  slope  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guada- 
jocillo,  16  miles  south-east  of  Cordova.  A  portion 
of  the  old  town  is  surrounded  by  ruinous  walls  ;  the 
new  town  lying  outside  of  these  has  some  good 
streets.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  Imen 
fabrics,  earthenware,  &c.,  and  considerable  trade  in 
agricultural  produce.    Pop.  9100. 

CA'STEO-GIOVA'NNI,  a  town  of  SicHy,  in  the 
province  of  Catania,  is  situated  13  miles  north-east 
of  Caltanisetta,  on  a  remarkable  fertile  plateau, 
which  rises  precipitously  to  a  height  of  4O0O  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  C.  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Enna,  of  which  Ceres  was  the  presiding 

foddesa,  and  her  most  famous  temple  was  here, 
'he  neighbourhood  was  the  scene  of  Proserpine's 
abduction  by  Pluto.  In  connection  with  the  Punio 
and  Servile  wars,  Enna  has  a  oonspicuoiis  part  in 
early  history.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  old  town. 
A  castle  and  other  buildings  of  Saracenic  origin  are 
still  standing.  The  district  yields  sulphur  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  2500  tons  yearly.    Pop.  5000. 

CASTRONTJO'VO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  Palermo,  25  miles  north  of  Girgehti. 
It  is  situated  on  a  hiU,  is  fortified,  and  in  its  vicinity 
are  quarries  of  fine  marble.     Pop.  about  6000. 

CASTROVILLA'RI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Calabria  Citra,  34  miles  north  of 
Cosenza.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  surrounded 
by  mountains,  is  partially  fortified,  and  has  an  old 
massive  castle,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  manna,  silk,  &c. 
Pop.  between  7000  and  8000. 

CASTTTE'RA,  a  town  of  Estremadura,  Spain, 
68  miles  east-south-east  of  Badajoz.  It  is  situated 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalefra,  has  several 
goo^  streets,  manufactures  of  brick,  earthenware, 
&c.,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce ;  there 
is  also  some  weaving  carried  on.    Pop.  5600. 

CA'STJAL  POOR,  are  persons  temporarily 
reheved  without  being  admitted  to  the  roll  of 
permanent  paupers.    See  Poob-Laws. 

CASUALTIES  OF  SUPERIORITY,  in  the 
feudal  law  of  Scotland,  are  such  emolitments  arising 
to  the  superior  as  depend  on  uncertain  events.  See 
Ward-holding. 

CASUARI'NA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Amentacece,  and  of  the  sub-order  Casuarineoe, 
which  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  distinct  natural 
order.  The  trees  of  this  genus  are  almost  exclu- 
sively Australian ;  one  only,  C.  equisetifoUa,  being 
found  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  the  Malayan  peninsiila,  and  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  as  far  north  as 
Arracan.  Some  of  them  are  large  trees,  producing 
timber  of  excellent  quality,  liard,  and  heavy, 
the  Beef-wood  of  the  Aiistralian  colonists,  so 
called   from   the  resemblance   in    colour   to   raw 


beef.      C.   equisetifolid  is  called  in  Australia   the 
SwAittP  Oak.    It  is  a  lofty  tree,  the  Toa  or  Aitoa 
of  the  Society  Islands,  where  it  grows  chiefly  on 
the  sides  of  lulls,  and  where  its  wood  was  formerly 
used  for  clubs  and  other  implements  of,  war.     It 
has  been  introduced  into  India,  and  is  there  much 
valued,  as  its  wood  bears  a  great  strain,  and  is  not 
readily  injured  by  submersion  in  water.    The  hard- 
ness and  durability  of  this  wood  led  the  earlier 
voyagers  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  to  designate  it 
Iron   Wood.      G.  quadrivalms  is   the  She  Oak  of 
New  South  Wales.     Cassowaky  Tree  is  >■■  popular 
generic    name  of   the   Casuarince.      Some   of   the 
species  are  scrubby  bushes.     All  of  them  have  a, 
very  peculiar  appearance,  their  branches  being  long, 
slender,  wiry,  drooping,  ^een,  jointed,  with  very 
small  scale-like  sheaths  instead  of  leaves.     They 
resemble  arborescent  EguiaetaceoB.     The  fruit  con- 
sists of  hardened  bracts,  collected  in  a  slrobilus,  or 
cone,  and  enclosing  small  winged  nuts.   The  flowers 
have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla;   the  stamens  and 
pistils  are  in  separate  flowers,  the  male  flowers  with 
only  one  stamen,  the  female  flowers  with  a  one- 
celled  ovary,  the  male  flowers  in  spikes,  the  female 
flowers  in  dense  heads.    More  than  20  species  are 
known. 

OA'SUISTRY,  called  by  Kant  the  dialectics  of 
conscience,  is  that  branch  of  theology  and  morals 
which  professes  to  deal  with  very  delicate  moral 
questions — casus  conscientice — and  which  supphes 
rules  and  principles  of  reasoning  for  resolving  the 
same ;  drawn  partly  from  natural  reason  and  equity, 
and  partly  from  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the 
canon  law,  councils,  fathers,  &c.  C.  has  been,  and 
stm  is,  studied  chiefly  by  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gians; but  at  one  period  Protestant  divines  also 
paid  some  attention  to  the  perilous  science.  The 
rudiments  of  it,  however,  are  to  be  sought  for  in 
antiquity.  Traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  Stoic 
philosophers  of  ancient  Greece.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  C.  is  not,  in  its  essence,  a  device 
of  the  schoolmen,  although  the  latter  elaborated 
it  into  a  science,  but  a  natural  expression  of  the 
intellect  and  moral  nature  of  man,  when  he  is 
placed  in  circumstances  of  great  perplexity.  The 
sound  and  healthy  reason  of  antiquity,  however, 
could  not  enter  into  the  morbid  refiuement,  or 
rather  the  insidious  corruption  of  morals  found  in 
certain  Jewish  and  Christian  writers.  The  Talmud 
(q.  V.)  contains  an  enormous  accumulation  of 
casuistical  questions,  while  the  sphere  of  Christian 
ethics  in  the  middle  ages  often  became  a  mere  arena 
for  unprofitable  and  pernicious  disputations  of  this 
nature,  as  is  seen  in  such  works  as  the  Summa  Say- 
mundiana,  Summa  Astesana,  Summa  Bartholina, 
which  obtained  their  names  from  their  respective 
compilers.  At  a  later  period,  the  Jesuits  Molina, 
Escobar,  Sanchez,  Busenbaum,  &c.,  became  notorious 
for  their  abuse  of  ingenuity  in  the  construction 
of  moral  puzzles,  and  for  the  flagrant  immorality 
of  their  solutions.  Some  of  them  still  '  sufi'er  the 
vengeance '  of  Pascal's  immortal  satire.  It  is  never- 
theless indubitable,  that  in  the  life  of  every  man — ■ 
now  as  formerly — casus  conscientice  will  at  times 
arise,  when  the  higher  laws  of  morality  come  into 
colhsion  with  subordinate  conventional  ones.  The 
dubiety  as  to  what  the  path  of  duty  is,  what  ouglit 
to  be  done,  resulting  from  this  collision,  naturally 
and  legitimately  leads  to  many  nice  considerations. 
If  these  are  carried  on  under  the  guidance  of  a  pure 
conscience,  no  harm  can  ensue,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
much  good.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  perverted 
C.  of  the  Jesuits,  '  the  art  of  quibbling  with  God,' 
as  _M.  Le  Feore,  preceptor  to  Louis  XIII.,  called 
it,  in  which  a  man  seeks  to  justify,  by  subtle  quirks, 
his    immoral   actions.      Mayer  has   published   an 


Casus  belli— oat. 


apcouut  of  ail  the  writers  on  pases  fl£  conscieiice, 
rj^nging  them  under,  three  heads — Luthsiran,  Q^rlvi^ 
istic,  ajid Eomish.  ,  :• 

CA'StrS  BE'LLI,  or  a  Case  of  -war,  is  the 
reason  alleged  by  one  power  for  going  to  war  With 
another.  It  is  found  impbSsible  to  reduce  these 
causes  or  reasons  to'  any  definite  code,  because  an 
ambitious  or  aggressive  power  has  no  difficulty  in 
mahtng  a  reason  to  declare  to  others,  without 
acknowledging  the  real  reason. 

OAT  (Lat.-  ccrtMs),  a  name  sometimes  extended 
to  the  whole  family  of  quadrupeds  designated  by 
zoologists  MidcB  (q.  v.),  the  genus  Feli^  of  Xinnteug ; 
and  sometimes  njore  restriotedly  applied  to  a  section 
of  that  family,  fiontaining  a  number  of  its  smallest 
species,  the  domestic  oat  and  species- most  nearly 
allied  to  it.  These  form  the  subject  ,of  the, present 
artide.  They  aH  pursue  their  prey  on  the  branches 
of  trees  more  than  on,  the,  ground,  and  are  most 
expert  climbers,  in  which,  however,  liiey  (ire  rivalled 
by  some  of  the  other  Felidoe. 

The  origin  pf  the  domestic  0.,  is  by  no  means  well 
ascertained ;  and  by  some  i;aturalista  it  is  ,described 
as  a  distinct  species,  under  th?,  n^me  Felis  domestica, 
which  perhaps  may  be  regarded  as  at  least  a  con- 
venient provisional  designation,  until  sati^aotory 
reasons  can  be  adduced  for  referring  it  to  some 
species  existing  in  a  wild  state.  By  many,  indeed, 
the  domestic  C.  has  been  confidently  pronounced  to 
be  a  mere  domesticated  variety  of  the  common  Wild 
0.  (^eZis  Caius)  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia ; 
but  to  this  there  are  many  objections;  the  most 
important  bejng  that  it  is  always  of  smaller  size, 
contrary  to  what  is  usually  observed  of  the  eflfects 
of  domestication  in  animals ;  aind  that  in  cats  of  the 
domesticated,  race  which  have  run  wild,,  and  in  their 
known  progeny,  there  is  no  appearaiice  whatever  of 
a  tend^cy  to  return  to  the  type  of  the  true  wild  cat. 
— ^Another  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  domestic 
0.  has  obtained  the  assent  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  naturalists  ;,that  it  is  derived  ixomths  Fdis 
maniadata,  or  G-loved  0-  of  North  Africa,  a  species 
discovered  by '  the  celebrated  traveller  Eiippell. 
But  Mr  Owen  has  ,  stated  a,  perfectly  conclusive 
reason  against  identifying  the  domestic  O-  with  the 
JFelis  manicidatq.,  that  tbe  first  deciduous  molar 
tooth  jn  the  latter  has  a  relatively  thicker  crown, 
and  is  supported  by  three  roots,  whilst  the  corre- 
sponding tooth  both  of  the  domestic  C.  and  of  the 
wild  0.  of  Europe  has  a.fihinner  crown,,  and  only 
two  foots.  , 

.The  certainty,  however,  that, the  C,  existed  as  a 
domestic  animal  in  ancignt  Egypt,,, makes  it  not 
improbable  that  we  ought  to  look  for  its  original  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,_orin  some  of  the  countries 
from  which  the ,  ancient  Egyptians  might,  ipost 
readily  have  obtained  it.  Of  its  rarity  in  Britain  in 
former  times,  when  the  wild  0.  was  common  in  all 
the  woods  whi,ch  ppvered  so  much  of  the  island,  a 
curious  evidence  is  afforded  by  a  Welsh  law  quoted 
by  Bennant— :a  law  of  the  reign  of  Howel  the  Good, 
who  died  in  938  .A.  D, — fixing  the  prices  of  cats 
according  to  their  age  and  qualities,  beginning  with 
a  'price  for  a  Ifitten  before  it  could  see,  and  (enacting 
that  if  anyone  stole  or  killed  the  C.  that  guarded 
the  prince's  grana,ry,  he,  was  to  forfeit,  a  milk  ewe, 
its  flcjece  an,d,  lamb ;,  or  as  much  wheat,,  as  when 
poured  on  the  CI.  suspended  by  its  tail,  the  h^ad 
touching  the  ;ftp,or,  ■sypuld  form  a  heap  higb  enough 
to  cover  the  tip  of  the  tail. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  an  animal  so  well  known 
as  ,the  dpmestip  C,  or  ta  dp  more  than  allude  to 
its  purring,  its  mewing,  an(|.  the  othpr  spunds  which 
it  makes,  its  aversion  to  wet  its  feet  or  fur,  its  love 
of  heat  and  comfort,  its  stealthy  manners  when  in 


quest  of  prey,  its  patient  watohf vilneaa,  so  often  fatal 
to  mice,  and,  other  points  of  its  natural  history  witll 
■V)^hioh  everybody  is, familiar,,  ,     , 

The  delight  which  a  0-  tafcea,  in  tormenting  a 
ip,qusB  before  killing  it,  has  sometimes  been  men- 
tioned as  an  apparent  exception  to  the  general 
character  of  goodiess  nia,nif est  in  the  instincts  of 
animals.  It  is  an  interesting  circumstance,  however, 
that  when  the  prey  is,  a  bird  instead  of  a  mouse,  a  C. 
immediately  inflicts  a  mortal  wound,  as  if  aware  of 
its  sreatpr  power  of  effectiug  its  escape. 

jfiie  eye  of  the  C.  is  capable  of  much  contraction 
and  dilatation  pf  its  pupil,  so  that  the  animal  can 
see  in  a  very  feeUe  light,  and  is.  thus  adapted  for 
those  npcturjial  habits  to  which,  even  in  domestica- 
tion, it  shews  so  strong  a  natural  tendency. 

The  fur  of  the  0.  is  very  free  from  any  oily 
substance,  so  as  to  be  readily  injured  by  water,  and  is 
capable  of  being  rendered  lughly  electric  by  friction, 
particularly  in  Very  dry  or  frosty  wea;ther.  An 
electric  spark  is  readily  obtained  from  the  tip  of  the 
ear. 

The  strong  statements  of  Bnffbn  gave  for  a  time 
great  currency  to  the  opinion,  that  the  0.  is  incap- 
able of  affection,  and  fPtains,  even  in  a  domesticated 
state,!  its  savage  ferocity,  merely  restrained  by 
selfishness,  and  disguised  by  cunning.  The  belief  is 
very  prevalent '  that  the  .0.  forma  an  attachment  to 
places  only,  and  not  to  persons.  There  are,  however, 
well-authenticated  stories  which  prove  the  0.  to 
be  capable  of  strong'  attachment  to  its  master  or 
mistress,  although  wiia  quality  is  less  frequently 
and  remarkably  displayed  than  by  the  dog.  The 
instances  which  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
recorded  to  shew  the  attaPhment  of  the  C.  to  places, 
are  well  worthy  of  attention  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  instinct  in  animals.  Some  of  these 
instances  of  eats  findingtheir  way  back  from  great 
distances  to  their  foriner  home,i  are  very  wonderful, 
and  indeed  cannot  be  explained  on  any  grounds  or 
principles  known.  T*he  same  instinct  and  power, 
however,  are  displayed  by  other  animals. 

The  ,y^rieties  of  the  doiflestio  0.  are  neither 
numerous  nor  very  different.  The  Tortoise-shell  0. 
differs  from  the  most  common  variety  chiefly  in 
colour,  although  it  is  also  particularly  elegant  and 
delicate  in  form.  It  is  much  more  common  in  the 
south  of  Eiirope  than  in  Britain. — The  Angora  O.  is 
a  beautiful  variety,  remarkable  for  ita  long  silky 
hair. — The  Chinese  G.  has  a  fine  glossy  fur,  and  is 
reiRarkable  for  its  pendulous  ears. — The  Chartreuse 
is  of  a  bluish  colour.^— It  is  supposed  that  the  Tabby 
may  have  undergone  less  change  by  domestication 
than  any  other  variety. 

The  wild  0.  is  still  to  be  fpund  ia  a  few  of  the 
woods  of  the  north  of  England,  in  the  mpuntains  of 
Wales,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  some  parts 
of  '  Ireland.  it  has  entirPly  disappeared  from 
disti'iots  where  it  was  once  common'.  It  is  the  only 
beast  of  prey  remainiiig  in  Britain  the  strength  and 
fierceness  of  which  make  it  at  all  dangerous  to 
man  ;  but  an  encounter  with  a  wild  C.  is  safe  only 
to  a  man  well  armed.  Fortunately,  ■  the  instances 
of  its  attacking  when  unmolested  are  rare,  but  such 
instances  have  occurred,  The  wild  0.  is  an  inha- 
bitant of  deep  thickets  and  recesses  of  woods,  and 
of  the  rooky  and  bushy  ravines  of  ihountainous 
districts.  Its  fur  is  held  in  considerable  estimation. 
The  fur  is  soft,  long,  and  thick.  The  colour  of  the 
face  is  yellowish-gray, 'with '  a  band  of  black  spots 
towards  the  muzzle;  the  forehead, is  brown;  the 
head  is  gray,  with  two  black  stripes  passing  from 
the  eyes,  over  and  behind  the  ears  ;  the  back,  sides, 
and  limbs  are  gray,  darker  on  the  back,  paler  on 
the  sides,  'with  a  blackish  longitudinal  stripe  along 
the  middle  of  the  back,  and'  numerous  paler  ouryed 
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ones  on  the  sides;  the  tail  is  ringed  with  light- 
gray  and  black,  the  tip  being  black.  >  The  length  of 
a  medium-sized  male  wild  C.  is  almost  2  feet,  exclu- 
sive of ,  the  tail,  but  this  -  length  i  is  sometimes  very 
considerably  exceeded, — We  know-no  record  of  any 
attempt  to  doBieaticat^  ,tlie  wild  oat. 


^^^T^. 


WMC&i. 

The  animal' of  ten  called  wild  C.  in  America  is  the 
Bay  Lynx.    See  Lynx. 

Superstitions  regarding  Oats. — Cats  have  been 
objects  of  superstition  from  the  earliest  ages.  In 
Egypt,  they  were  held  in, the, highest,  reverence; 
temples  were  erected  in  their  honour;  sacrifices 
and  devotions  were  offered  up  to  them  ;  and  it  was 
customary  for  the  family  in  whosei  house  a  C.  died 
to  shave  their  eyebrows.  ,  In  the  middle  ages,  they 
were  regarded  as  the ,  f amUiars  of  witches.  ,  The 
favourite  shape  of  Satan  was  said  to  be  that  of  a 
black  C. ;  and  the  animal  was  an  object  of  dread 
instead  of  veneration.  There  is  or  was  a  beUef 
among  saUors,  that  the  frolics  of  a  C.  at  sea  por- 
tended a  storm.  Many  people  stiU  prophesy  rainy 
weather  from  a  C.  washing  its  face  ;  and  a  cat-call 
on  the  ihonse-top  was  formerly  held  to  signify  death. . 
Their  supposititious  connection  with  witches, ,  and 
the  foolish  belief  that  a  C,  has:  nine  lives,  have  led 
to  the  perpetration  of  great  cruelties  upon  this 
harmless  and  very  useful  domestic  animal.  See 
Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  Ellis's  revised  edition. 

OAT,  on  shipboard,  is  a  name  for  many  of  the 
ropes  or  Imes  employed.  A  cat-fail,  is  a  rope  for, 
heaving  up  the  anchor  from  the  water's  level  to  tne 
bow;  it  works  through  cat-Uochs,  and  is,  conneclpd 
with  the  cat-kead.  Gat-Jiarpings  are  small  ropes  lor 
tightening  the  shrouds.  ,  The  cat-heads,  just  .named, 
are  two  strong  short  timbers  projecting,  from  ihe 
bow,  on  each  side,  of  the  bowsprit.  A  cat-Iilok 
fastens  the  ring  of  the  anchor  to  the  cat-block. .  \ 

CAT,  or  CAT-CASTLE,  in  the  military  engine^ 
ing  of  the  middle  ages,  was  a  kind  of  movable  tower 
to  cover  the  sappers  as  they  advanced  %o  a  besieged 
place.  The  garrison  sometimes  poured  down  burn- 
ing pitch  and  boiling,  oil  from  the  walls  upon  the 
C. ;'  but  oocasionaJly,  this  stratagem  was, disastrous, 
for  the  besiegers  availed  themselves  of  the  blazing 
tower  to  burn  the. wooden  gates  of  the  town  or 
fortress. 

CAT-O'-NINE-TAILS.    See  Flogging. 

CATABEO'SA  (Gr.  catabrosis,  a  gnawing),  a 
genus  of  grasses  formerly  included  in  Aira  (see 
Haie-geass),  but  distinguished  by  the  leathery 
palece,  which  are  ribbed,  'truncated,  erose  (as  if 
giawed  at  the  points),  awnless,  and  nearly  equal. 
The  glumes  are  milch  shorter  than  the  sjiikelets, 
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'membranaceous,  ,and  very  obtuse,.:.  The,  general 
appearance  is  different  from  that  of ,  tte  genus 
Aira.^C.  aquatica  is  a  pretty  common  British 
It  ,13  of  very  wide  geograpliio  and  climatip 


Catabrosa  aquatica  : 

a,  panicle ;  6,  part  of  stem,  with  roots  and  leaves ;  c,  a  spikelet ; 

d,  glumes. 

range,  being  found  throughout  Europe;  from  Lap- 
land to  the  Mediterranean,  and  also  in  the  torrid 
regions  of  South  America.'  It  grows  only  in  very 
moist  situations,  as  the  milddy  margins  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  ditches,  &c.,  and  is  only  cultivated  in  irri- 
gated meadows,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers  subject' 
to  be  Overflowed  by  high  tides,  where  the  ground 
is  always  wet  and  muddy.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  grasses  for  such  situations,  its  foUage  being 
peculiarly-'  sweet,'  and  much  relished  by  cattle. 
Both  its  foliage  and  its*  seeds,  also,  afford  much  food 
to  water-fowl,  and  to  some  kinds  of  tish,  particularly 
carp.  Its  leaves  often  float,  and  its  stalks  seldom 
rise,  more  than  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  above  the 
surface  of.!  the  water.  It  has  a  stiff  branching 
panicle,  with  whorled  spreading  branches,  and  its 
seeds  are  small.  "When  its  artificial  propagation  is 
attempted,  it  is  more  frequently  by  dropping  freshly 
gathered  stems  into  stm  waters,  or  scattering  them 
on  the  mud,  than  by  sowing'  the  seeds.  It  is  som'e- 
times  called  Whokl  Geass,  and  sometimes  Sweet 
Watee  Geass. 

CA'TACOMBS  (Gr.  hata,  and  humbos,  a  hollow), 
subterriineous  chainbers  and  passages  formed  gener- 
ally in  a  rock,  which  is  soft  arid  easily  ex6avated, 
such  as  tufa.  _  C.  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
country  in  Which  such  roclcs  exist,  and,  in  most  cases, 
probably  originated  in  mfere  quarries,  which  after- 
wards came  to  be  used  either  as  places  of  sepulture 
for  the  dead  or  as  hiding-places  for  the  living.  The 
most  celebrated  C.  in  existence,  and  thdse  Which 
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are  generally  imdersixjod  when  G.  are  sj^oken  of,  are 
those  on  the  ViaAppia,  at' a  short  distance  from 
Rome.  To  these  di-eary  crypta  it  is  beUeved  that 
the  early  Christians  werfl  in  the-  habit  Of  retiring,- 
in  order  to  celebrate  their  new  worship,  in  times  of 
persecution,  and  in  them  were  buried  many  of  the 
saints  and  martyrs  of  the  primitive  church.  They 
consist  of  long  narrow  galleries,  usually  about  8 
feet  high  and  5  wide,  wHoh  twist  and  turn  in  all 


Interior  of  one  of  the  Catacombs  of  Paris. 

directions,  very  much  resembling  mines.  The  graves 
were  constructed  by  hollowing  out  a  portion  of  the 
rook,  at  the  side  of  tlje  gallery,  large  enough  to 
contain  the  body.  The ,  entrance  was  then  built  up 
with  stones,',  oh  which  usually  the  letters  D.  M. 
(Deo, Maximo),  or  XP.,  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
Greek  name  of  Christ,  were  inscribed.  Other  inscrip- 
tioiis  and  marks,  suohl  as  the  cross,  are  also  found. 
Though  latterly  devoted  to  purposes  of  Christian 
interment  exclusively,  it  is  beheved  that  the  C. 
were  at  cue  time  used  as  burying-places  by  pagans 
also,  At  irregular  intervals,  these  galleries  expand 
into  wide  and  lofty  vaulted  chambers,  in  which  the 
service  of  the  church  was  no  doubt  celebrated,  and 
which  still  have  the  appearance  of  churcihes.  The 
original  extent  of  the  C.  is  uncertain^  the  guides 
maintaming  that  they; have,  a  length  of  20  miles, 
whereas '  about  6  only  can  ,now  be  ascertained  to. 
exist,  and  ,of  these,  many  portions  have  either  fallen 
in  or  become  dangerous.  '  When  Rome  was  besiegedi 
by  the.  Lombards  in  the  8th  c,  many  of  the  ,C,  were, 
destroyed,  and,  the  pppes,-  afterwa.rds ,  caused  the 
remains  of  many  of  the, saints  and  martyrs  to  be 
removed  and  buried  in  the  churches.  Art  found 
its  way  into  the  C.  at  an  early  period,  and  many 
remains,  of  frescoes  are  stiU  found  in  them. ,  The  ,C. 
at  Naples,  cut  into  the  Capo,  di  Monte,  resemble 
those  at  Rome,  and  evidently  were  used  for  the 
same:  purposes,,  being  ini  many  parts  literally  covered 
with  Christian  symbols,  In  one  of  the  large  vaulted 
chambers  ,t|iere  iare,ipaintings,  which  have  retained 
a  freshness  which  is  wondei^,  when  the,  influeaoes 
of  time  and  the  dampness  of  the  situation  are  liaken 
into  account.  The  palm-tree,  as  a  memorial  of  Judeaj, 
is  a, prominent. object  iu  tiiese  pictures.  At  Palermo 
and  Syracuse  there  are  similar  C,  the  latter  being 
of  cq|isi,dera,ble,  extent.  They  are  also- JEpundin 
(xreece,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt. 
See,  Nbckopolis.  At  Milo,_one  pf,  the  Cyclades,  there 
iaa  hill  which  is,  honey-combed  with,  a  labyrinth  pf^ 
tombs  running  iu  every  direction.  In  these,  bassi- 
lilieTi  and  figures  in  terra  ^cot(a  haye  been  found, 
which,, proye  thoiin  ,to  .l;^;  .long  .anterior  to,,  the 
Christian  era.  In  Peru  and  other  partes  of  South 
America,  C.,  have  been  discovered.  ,  'f%pjQ,  in  .Psffis 


are  a  species  of  >  charnel-houses,  intc  which  the 
contents  of  such  buiying-plaoes  as  w«re  found  to 
be  pestilential,  and  the  bodies'  of  some  of  the  victims 
of  1792,  were  cast  by  a  decree  of  the  government. 

OATAFA'LCO  (Ital.  a  scaffold),  or  ■  CATA- 
FALQUE, a  temporary  structure  of  carpentry, 
intended  to  represent  a  tomb  or  cenotaph,  and 
adorned '  with  sculpture  and  painting.  It  was 
employed  in  funeral  ceremonies.  The  most  magni- 
ificent,  C.  ever  made,  perhaps,  was  that  used  at  the 
interment  of  Michael  Angelo,  at  Florence. 

CATALA'KI,  Ange'lica,  a  highly  celebrated 
'ItaHan  singer,  born  at  Sinigaglia,  iu  the  States  of 
the  Church, '  some  say  in,,  1780,  others  in  1784, 
educated  lq  th^  convent  of '  St  Lucien,  near  Rome, 
where,  in  her  seventh  year,  she  displayed  such 
wonderful  vocal  powers  that  stranger*-  flocked  from 
all  quartets  to  hear  her.  She  made  her  first  publio 
appearance  at  Venice,  in  her  16th  year,  and  experi- 
enced ,a  succession  of  triumphs  in  every  country  in 
Europe  for  more  than  .30  years,  amassing  immense 
sums  of  money.  The  Italian  Opera  in  Paris  was 
jtwice  under  her  direction;  but  her  husband's 
interference  and  extravagance  brought  her  into 
much  trouble.  Her  large  queenly  person  and  fine 
bouutenance,  the  immense  volume,  range,  and  flexi- 
bility of  her  voice,  her  power  of  sustaining  her  notes, 
in  contrast  with  the  lightness  and  faculty  of  her 
unerring  execiition,  everywhere  took  her  audience 
by  storm.  Her  expression,  although  fine,  and  her 
whole  style,  surprised  rather  thantPUohSd  the  heart. 
In  concert-singing,  her  great"  triumphs  were  in 
Rhode's  Air  with  variations,  and  ■  God  Save  the  King 
— ^which  she  would  call  shave ;  and  in  Oratorios, 
Luther'si  Hymn,  her  deliyety'of  which,  especially 
when  her  marvellous  voice  alternated  with  the 
trumpet's  sound,  wag 'so' sublimely  awful,  that  the 
audience  were  hushed 'and  pale,  and  some  were 
borne  away  fainting.  The  throat  from  which  these 
wondrous  sounds  proceeded  was  physically  of  such 
dimensions,  'that'  a  physician,  when  called  to  look 
into  it,  declared  hs  could  have  passed  down  a  penny- 
loaf  !  '  In  1830,  Madame  C.  jiurchased  a  villa  near 
Florence,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Medici  family, 
where  she  gave  free  instructions  to  girls  who  had  a 
talent  for  singing,  on  condition  of'  their  taking  the 
name  of  Catalanii-  In  the  spring  of  1849,  when 
political  disturbances  broke  out  iu  Tuscany,  she 
repaired  with  her  daujghiers  to  Paris,  where'  she 
died  of  cholera  on  "the' I3th  of  Jime.  '      ' 

CATALAU'NIAN  PLAIK  {C'ampi  Catalaunici), 
the  ancient  name  of  the  wide  plain  surroimding 
Chalons-sur-Mame,  in  the  old  province  of  Cham- 
pagne, France,  celebrated  as  the  field'  of  battle 
where  the  West  Goths,  and  the  forces  under  the 
Roman  general  Afe'tius,  gained  a  great  victory  over 
Attila  in  451  a.d.  ,  A  wild  tradition  (made  the 
subject  of  a  striking  picture  by  Kaulbach,  'Die' 
Hunnenschlacht,  or  The  Battle  of  the  Huns')  tells 
that  three  days  after  the  great  fight,  the  ghosts 
of  the  fallen  myriads  appeared  on  the  plain,  and 
renewed  the  conSict. 

OATA'LDO,  San,  a  tbwn  of  Sicily,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Caltanisetta,  and  5  miles' west  of  the 'town 
of  that  name.  There'  are  productive  sulphur-mines 
iu  its  vicinity.     Pop.  8900.    ' 

'  CA'TALEPSY  [katalepsis,  a  takin'g  p6'Ssessibn  of), 
a  state  of  more  or  less  complete  insensibiUty,  with 
^bseuce  of '  the  ,  power  of- voluntary 'motion,  and 
statue-Hke,  fixedness  of  the  body  an^,  limbs  in  the 
attitude  immediately  preceding  the  attack,  a  .like, 
position  being  also  retained,  unlpss  altered  by  force, 
until  the  return  of  consciousness.  Such  is  the 
abridged  description  of  C,  ag  commonly  giyen  in 
works  of  authority.    The  patient  is  usually, in  good 
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health  at  the  time  of  seizure,  Or  subject  only  to 
neryous  affeBtions,  such  as  hysteria  (q.  v.) ;  some-' 
times  the  attack  is  preceded '  by  diaappointment, 
fear,  violent  exciting  or  depressing  passions,  or 
even  religious  emotions,  being  in  such  cases  only 
an  extreme  form  of  what  is  btherwise  called  trance; 
reverie,  or  ecstasy  (q.  v.) ;  on  other  occasions,  the 
apparent  cause  is  more  purely  physical,  as  in  some 
of  the  hysterical  cases,  depending  on  suppressed 
menstruation.  In  aJl  cases  of  cataleptic  rigidity 
and  insensibility,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
brain,  as  the  organ  of  consciousness, ' is  disturbed; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  in  any  considerable 
proportion  there  is  structural  disease.  Patients 
rarely  die  during  the  attack,  which"  may,  however, 
be  protracted  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  may  even 
endanger  life  indirectly  by  the  debility  consequent 
on  imperfect  nourishment.  The  circulation  and 
respiration  are,  in  most  instances,  little  affected ; 
cases,  however,  have  been  recorded  in  which,  in 
consequence  of  their  failure,  the  patient  has  been 
supposed  to  be  dead.  See  Beath,  Apparent. 
Many  of  the  recorded  oases  of  C.  are  little  worthy 
of  credit,  and  it  has  even  been  doubted  whether 
this  curious  disease  can  ever  be  said  to  exist  except 
as  the  result  of  some  degree  of  deception,  or  at  least 
voluntary  and  conscious  regulation  of  the  muscles 
on  the  part  of  the  person  affected.  The  combination 
of  C.  with  hysteria,  and  its  frequent  association 
with  what  are  called  the  higher  phenomena  of 
mesmerism  (q.  v.),  are  undoubtedly  circumstances 
of  great  suspicion ;  but  it  would  certainly  be  wrong 
to  suppose  that  all  the  cases  described  were  ficti- 
tious, and  not  less  so  to  classify  them  all  under  the 
head  of  pure  imposture.  Epidemic  C.  has  been 
described,  and  in  such  cases  it  would  appear  plain 
that  the  principle  of  imitation,  so  powerful  in  pro- 
ducing nervous  disease,  must  have  been  at  work. 
The  remedies  of  0.  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
states  to  which  it  is  so  nearly  allied,  and  of  which 
it  may  be  said  to  form  a  part.  Moral  means  form  a 
large  part  of  the  treatment,  as  in  hysteria.  In  some 
cases,  it  may  become  necessary  to  administer  food 
by  means  of  the  stomach-pump,  and  this  even  for 
weeks  or  months.  Vfe  have  seen  such  a  case  end 
in  complete  recovery. 

CA'TALOGTJE  (Gr.  a  list).  See  BiBiioGEArHr, 
Bkitish  Museum,  Libkart,  Staes. 

CATALO'NIA  (Spanish,  OatalvMo),  an  old  pro- 
vince and  principality  of  Spain,  now  divided  into 
the  provinces  of  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Lerida,  and 
Gerona,  the  total  area  being  12,180  mUes,  and 
the  population  (1857),  1,735,420;  C.  occupies  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  Spain,  having  Erance  on 
the  north,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  east  and 
south-east.  It  is  watered  by  the  Llobregat  and 
the  Ter,  and  by  some  of  the  affluents  of  the  Ebro, 
the  last-mentioned  river  having  its  embouchure  in 
Catalonia.  The  coast  is  rugged,  its  boldest  pro- 
montories being  Capes  Creus  and  San  Sebastian, 
and  its  deepest  indentations  the  Bays  of  Rosas  and 
Tarragona.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  low  plains 
of  limited  extent,  the  soil  of  C.  is  that  of  a  wild 
mountainous  region  formed  by  numeroxis  offsets  or 
terraces  of  the  Pyrenees,  one  great  ridge  or  series  of 
ridges  extending  through  the  centre  of  the  province. 

The  terraces,  sloping  abruptly  down  to  the  coast, 
or  to  the  narrow  coast  plains,  are  divided  by  the 
valley  of  Llobregat  into  the  lower  and  the  upper 
Catalonian  mountains. 

The  chmate  of  C,  though'  fog  and  rain  are  fre- 
quent, and  extreme  and  rapid  changes  of  tempera- 
ture prevail,  is  on  the  whole  healthy  and  favourable 
to  vegetation.  Near  Barcelona,  oranges  flourish  in 
the  open  air ;  the  fields  in  some  parts  are  bounded 
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by  aloe-hedges,  a;nd  olives  grow  on  Montserrat. 
Cork-trees  grow  on  the  mountains,  and  thickets 
of  thorn-apple,'  laurel,  myrtle,  pomegranate,  box, 
rosemary,  &c.,  extend  where  the  cork  has  its  limits. 
Northerh  upper  C.  has  a  more  severe  winter  than 
the  south;  but'  everywhere,  vineyards  and  olive- 
gardens  cover  the  slopes,  and  cornfields  extend  in 
the  valleys.  Among  the  other  products  are  hemp, 
flax,  madder,  barilla,  and  saffron.  Hazel-nuts,  a 
variety  called  Barcelona  nuts,  are  extensively  grown. 
Meadow-lands  and  pastures  are  comparatively  rare, 
and  homed  cattle  are,  therefore,  mostly  confined  to 
the  districts  bordering  on  the  Pyrep'ees ;  while  few 
horses  and  niuleS  are  kept;  but  sheep,  Boats,  and 
swine  are  bred  in  considerable  mmibers.  Sulc- worms 
and  bees  are  also  reared.  The  coasts  abound  with 
fish,  and  game  is  plentiful.  The  minerals  are  coal, 
copper,  manganese,  zinc,  lead,  cobalt,  salt,  sulphur, 
and  mahy  varieties  of  marble. 

C.  is  the  principal  manufacturihg  province  of  the 
lungdom-^is,  in  fact,  '  the  Lknoaahire  of  Spain.' 
The  inhabitants  are'  neither  French  nor  Spaiiiards, 
their  language^  costume,  and  habits  being  quite 
distinct  from  those  of  either ;  they  have  also  local 
coins,  weights,  and  measures.  In  energy,  industry, 
and  intelligence,  they  greatly  surpass  the  rest  of 
the  Spaniards. 

C,  under'  the  name  of  Hispania  Tarraainensis, 
was  one  of  the  earliest,  and  remained  among  the 
last  of  the  Boman  provinces.  It  was  invaded  and 
captured  by  the  Alans,  who  were  followed  by  the 
Goths,  hence  its  name,  Goihcdania,  changed  into 
Gothalimia  or  Catalonia.  In  the  8th  c,  the  Arabs 
gained  possession  of  the  southern  part.  When 
Charlemagne,  in  788,  subjugated  Spain  as  far  as 
the  Ebro,  C.  formed  the  central  portion  of  the 
Spanish  mark,  governed  by  French  counts,  having 
Barcelona  as  their  residence.  They  soon  made 
themselves  independent  of  France.  In  1137,  Earl 
Eaymund  Berengar,  by  his  marriage,  united  C. 
with  Aragon;  and  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  (1469)  united  both  with  Castile,  and  so 
C.  became  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  but 
never  a  very  peaceable  one.  In  modem  times 
especially,  it  has  been  the  scene  of  all  the  Carhst 
insurrections. 

CATALYSIS  (Gr.  dissolution)  is  a  term  applied 
in  Chemical  Physics  to  a  force  supposed  to  be 
exerted  by  one  substance  upon  a  second,  whereby 
the  latter  is  subjected  to  change  or  decomposition, 
whilst  the  former,  or  acting  substance,  remains 
comparatively  imaltered,  and  does  not  combine  with 
it  The  force,  indeed,  has  been  ascribed  *o  the  mere 
'action  of  contact.'  Fermentation  is  an  example 
of  this  force  (see  Beer),  when  one  part  of  yeast 
acting  upon  the  sugar  of  the  sweet  worts,  without 
entering  into  cornbination  with  it,  compels  100  parts 
of  sugar  to  pass  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 
Germmation,  or  the  sprouting  of  grain  when  placed 
in  the  ground,  is  another  example  where  one  part 
of  diastase  changes  1000  parts  of  starch  into  sugar. 
No  plausible  theory  has  beeii  brought  forward  to 
account  for  these  changes,  or  to  define  what  the 
force  of  C.  is.  Liebig  has  suggested,  as  an  explana- 
tion, 'that  a  body  in  the,  act  of  combination  or 
decomposition  enables  another  body  with  which  it 
is  in  contact  to  enter  into  the  same  state ; '  but 
this  view  does  not  explain  C,  as  tKat  force  does 
not  act  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  changes  are 
proceeding,  and,  moreover,  the  acting  substance, 
whole  changing  itself,  never  throws  the  body  acted 
upon  into  the  acme  state  of  change,  but  causes  it 
to  assume  a  new  series  of  changes  different  from 
those  pursued  by  itself. 

OATALYSOTYPBi  a  name  given  by  its  inventor, 
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Dr  Wood,  to  a  modifioatiou  of  the  calotype 
process,  upon  the  assumption  that  light  set  up  a 
catalytic  action,  (see  0ji^^YSJS)  among  the  ingre- 
dients employed.  The  paper  is  first  washed  -with 
very  dilute  hydroohbno  acid,  to  .j)revent  the 
formation  of  yellow  patches  of  insensitiveness,  and 
then  treated  with  syrup  of  iodidp  of  iroii  containing 
a  trace  of  free  iodine;  it  is  then  partially  dried 
between  folds  of  blottiug-pape^',  and?  sensitised  by 
brushing  over  it  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  ten 
grains  to  the  ounce.  Immediate  exposure  in  the 
camera  follows ;  after  which,  though  no  picture  be 
visible  at  first,  if  it  be  allowed  to  renjain  in  the  dark 
for  a  period  which  varies  with  the  length  of  time  it 
was  exposed,  and  the  amount  of  light,  a  negative 
picture  of  great  perfection  is  gradually  developed. 
It  is  not,  necessary,  however,  for  the  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon,  to  assume  that  a  catalytic  action 
is  set  up,  inasmuch  as  the  ordinary  chemical  reac- 
tions are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  As  soon 
as  nitrate  of  silver  comes  in  contact  with  the  moist 
iodide  o/iroTi,  with  which  the  paper  is  first  imbued, 
an  interchange  of  elements  takes  place,  iodide,  of 
silver  is  precipitated  in  the  pores  of  the  paper,  and 
pro^nH/rcite  of  iron  is  diffused  over  the  surface;  and 
this  latter  salt  is  even  a  more  energetic  developing 
agent  than  the  ordinary  gallic  acid,  hence  the  seem- 
ingly spontaneous  appearance  of  the  picture.  This 
process  js  so  uncertain  in  its  results,  that  it  is  seldom 
practised. 

CATAMARAN  is  a  raft  formed  of  three  planks 
lashed  together,  the  middle  one  serving  as  a  keel. 


Indian  Catamaran, 

and  the  other  two  for  the  sides.  The  rower  stands 
or  kneels  on  the  middle  plank,  and  works  a  paddle. 
These  simple  vessels  are  used  by  the  natives  of 
Madras,  to  maintain  communication  between  ships 
and  the  shore,  ordinary  boats  being  rendered  unsafe 
by  the  surf.  By  the  adoption  of  a  similar  construc- 
tion on  a  larger  scale,  some  of  the  catamarans  are 
made  large  and  strong  enough  to  carry  goods,  and 
even  artmery;  Catamarans  used  in  Brazil  Consist 
simply  of  three  logs  of  wood  tapered  at  the  end  and 
lashed  together ;  they  carry  a  sail^ 

CATA'NIA,  or  CATANEA,  a  city  and  seaport  of 
Sicily,  situated  on.  the  east  coast,  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ettia,  31  miles  north-north-west  of  Syracuse. 
The  fertile  and  well-cultivated  neighbourhood  of  C, 
extending  along  the  south-east  base  of  Mount  Etna, 
is  styled  '  the  ^anary  of  SicUy,'  and  has  given  to  C. 
the  title,  '  La  Bella  Catania.'  By  eruptions  of  the 
great  volcano  and  attendant  earthquakes,  the  city 
has  been  several  times  almost  entirely  destroyed — 
especially  in  the  yfear  1693 ;  but  out  of  its  ruins  it 
has  always  risen  with  increased  beauty,  and  it  is 
now  the  finest  city  in  Sicily,  being  built  throughout 
on  a  beautiful  and  consistent  plan,  froin  which  no 
deviation  is  allowed.  '  The  harbour  of  C.,  formerly 
good,  was  choked  by  a  stream  of  lava  in  1693,  and 
the  mole  was  partly  destroyed,  so  that  now  it  has 
only  a  roadstead,  which  is  guarded  by  a  fort,  and 
serves  sis  a  landing-plice.  It  has  several  squares, 
the  finest  of  which,  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  has  a 
statue  of  an  elephant,  sculptured  in  lava.    Among 


its  chief  public  buildings  are  the  Benedictine  convent 
and  church  of  San  Mcolo,  with  one  exception, 
the  ^andest  structure  of  the  kind  in  Euroije; 
the  town-hall ;  the  cathedral,  with  its  noble  granite 
columns;  and  the  university,  founded  in  1445.  It 
has  besides  many  handsome  churches  and  convents, 
and  several  educational  and  charitable  institutions, 
and  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  three  high  courts 
in  the  island.  The  inhabitants,  formerly  much 
more  numerous,  now  amount  to  about  55,000,  and 
are  distinguished  by  their  commercial  spirit  and 
industry.  C.  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  linen 
goods,  ajid  of  articles  in  amber,  lava,  wood,  &c. 
Among  the  remains  of  ancient  times,  that  earth- 
quakes have  spared,  are  those  of  a  theatre,  an 
odeium,  a  temple  of  Ceres,  Koman  baths,  and  an 
aqueduct.  C,  anciently  known  by  the  name  Catana, 
was  founded  by  a  Greek  colony  of  Chalcidio  origin, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  c.  B.C.;  and  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  c.  B.  c,  it  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Sicily.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Athenians  under  Mcias,  and  was 
desolated  by  Diouysius  I. ;  but  agaia  rose  under  the 
Boman  sway  into  its  former  importance.  Augustus 
here  founded  a  Boman  colony.  It  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Goths,  but  once  more,  under  the 
Byzantine  empire,  became  one  of  the  principal  cities 
in  the  island.  0.  gives  name  to  the  province  of 
which  it  is  the  capital,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  Sicily,  with  an  area  of  1743  square  miles, 
and  a  population,  in  1856,  of  411,832.^C.,  Gulf  ov, 
an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  coas.t  of 
Sicily,  extends  in  the  fomji  of  a  semicircle  from  La 
Trezza  Bay  to  Cape  Santa  Croce,  a  distance  of  18 
miles.  It  is  about  10  miles  deep,  and  receives  the 
river  Giaretta. 

CATAKZA'RO,  a  city  of  Naples,  in  the  district 
of  Calabria  Ultra  11.,  is  beautifmly  situated  on  the 
declivity  of  a  rocky  hill,  near  the  Gulf  of  Squillace, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  very  fertile  district.  On 
account  of  its  agreeable  blimaiie,  many  wealthy 
families  have  made  it  their  residence.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  an  old  castle  of  the  Noriuan  period,  a 
college,  one  of  the  largest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best 
oondiidted  in  the  country,  and  is  the  se&t  of  one  of 
the  four  great  civil  courts  of  the  kingdoin.  C. 
suffered  very  severely  by  an  earthquake  in  1783.  It 
has  manufactures  of  silk-velvet  and  woollen  fabrics, 
and  an  active  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop. 
13,600, 

CA'TAPLASM  (a  Greek  term  for  a  poultice), 
an  application  to  diseased  or  painful  parts,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  suppuration,  relieving  pain, 
and  stimulating  or  soothing  the  slon,  accormng  to 
circumstances.  A  C.  may  be  composed  of  any  moist 
piilpy  substance  of  ;  sufficient  consistence  to  retain 
the  water  without  dripping  or  soaking  through  the 
thin  muslin  covering  iu  which  it  is  generally  wrapped. 
The  making  of  a  poultice  well  is  a  matter  of  some 
nicety,  and  unless  the  proper  consistence  is  given  to 
the  mass,  the  application  is  apt  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.  The  linseed-meal  poultice  is  the  most 
easily  made,  and  most  satisfactory  of  all  soothing 
^applications.  The  meal  is  stirred  graduaUy  into  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water,  placed  in  the 
bottom  of;  a  small  basin  or  teacup,  until  a  perfectly 
smooth  pulp  is  formed  of  the  proper  consistence, 
and  in  quantity  sufficient  to,,  cover  completely,  to 
the  thiclmess  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  the  whole 
pained  part.  The  pulp  is  then  folded  up  in  muslin 
or  thin  calicoj  and  applied  as  soon  as  the  heat  will 
permit  it  toibe  borne.  The  bread  and  mflk,  or  even 
bread  and  water  poultice,  is  also  very  good;  as  is 
also  the  oatmeal-porridge  poiUtice,  to  which  a  little 
butter  may  be  added,  with  advantage.    A  spoonful 
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or  two  of  yeast  may  be  added,  if  there  are  foul 
discliarges,  or  peat  charcoal  may  be  sprinkled  on  the 
surface  of  the  poultice  before  it  is  applied.  _  Carrot 
poultices  are  in  great  favour  with  the  people  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  Hemlock  poultices,  made  of 
the  fresh  leaves,  or  of  th^dried  leaves,  with  the  aid  of 
some  powder  of  ^the  leaves,  form  a  valuable  sedative 
application  in  painful  diseases;  and  poppy-heads,  or 
even  opium,  are  sometimes  infused  in  the  water  of 
which  a  poultice  is  made,  for  the  same  purpose.  A 
stimulating  C.  or  poultice  may  be  made  by  spnnkhng 
oil  of  turpentine,  or  chloroform,  or  mustard  in  mode- 
rate quantity  on  the  surface  of  any  ordinary  poultice. 
When  considerable  irritation  of  the  skin  in  a  short 
time  is  desirable,  a,  mustard  C.  or  sinapism  (sinapi, 
mustard)  is  used. 

CATAPU'LTA,  an  engine  of  war  used  by  the 
ancients,  somewhat  resembling  the  crossbow.  In  the 
0.,  a  string  or  rope,  suddenly  freed  from  great  tension, 
gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  an  arrow  placed  in  a 
groove.     There  were  great  catapultas,  fixed  upon  a 
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scaffold  with  wheels,  which  were  used  in  sieges,  and 
small  ones,  carried  in  the  hand,  which  were  employed 
in  the  field.  For  a  description  of  similar  engiaes  of 
ancient  warfare,  see  articles  Balista  and  Akbalest. 

CA'TARACT,  an  opaque  condition  of  the  lens  of 
the  eye.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  opacities 
of  the  cornea,  or  clear  front  part  of  the  eye,  by  its 
position  just  behind  the  pupil — ^that  round  and 
varying  aperture  in  the  iris  through  which  light  is 
admitted  into  the  back  of  the  eye.  C.  may  aflect 
the  lens  alone  (lenticular  C),  or  the  front  or  back  of 
the  capsule  of  the  lens  (capsular  C),  or  both  lens  and 
capsule  (capsulo-lenticular  C).  Its  whiteness  varies 
from  that  of  half-boUed  white  of  egg  to  that  of 
snow.  Heat  will  produce  a  like  change  on  the  lens 
out  of  the  body,  just  as  it  changes  white  of  egg 
from  transparent  to  opaque.  The  rounded  lens  of 
the  fish  is  seen  at  table  in  this  opaque  condition.  ^ 

C.  is  painless,  and  unaccompanied  by  inflammation, 
[t  occasions  bUndness  simply  by  obstruotiug  the 
passage  of  the  light ;  but  C.  alone  does  not  produce  so 
complete  blindness  but  that  the  patient  can  tell  light 
from  darkness.  It  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  is  most 
common  in  elderly  persons,  and  is  not  unfrequent 
iu  children,  who  may  be  even  born  with  it.  The 
catoptric  test,  as  it  is  called,  is  an  ingenious  method 
of  distinguishing  incipient  0.  from  certain  other  deep 
affections  of  the  eye.  When  a  lighted  candle  is  held 
before  the  eye  of  a  person  whose  back  is  to  the 
window,  three  candles  are  seen  in  the  healthy  eye. 
Two  are  erect — the  large  front  one  caused  by  the 
convex  cornea,  the  smaller  and  fainter  one  behind 
by  the  convex  front  of  the  lens.  The  third,  occa- 
sioned by  the  concave  back  of  the  lens,  is  in  the 
middle ;  is  small,  bright,  and  turned  upside  down ; 


and,  when  the  candle  is  moved,  goes  in  the  opposite 
direction,  while  the  two  erect  images  move  with 
the  candle.  When  the  back  of  the  lens  becomes 
opaque,  the  inverted  image  is  obscured  or  disappears ; 
and  when  the  front  of  the  lens  is  affected,  only  the 
great  front  image,  caused  by  the  cornea,  remains. 
This  curious  experiment  may  be  tried  on  a  large 
scale,  by  holding  a  cormnon  bi- convex  lens  a  Httle 
way  behind  a  watch-glass.  Then,  on  greasing  the 
back  of  the  lens,  to  imitate  C,  the  inverted  image 
disappears,  and  on  turning  the  lens  round,  all  but 
the  image  in  the  watch-glass  disappears. 

No  medical  o;:  other  treatment  has  any  influence 
in  arresting  the  progress  of  C,  nor  can  it  be  cured 
but  by  a  surgical  operation.  A  clever  imposture 
used  to  be  practised  by  quacks.  By  applying 
belladonna  to  the  eye — as  the  surgeon  does  when 
he  wishes  to  dilate  the  pupil  for  an  examination 
or  operation — some  little  light  was  temporarily 
admitted  through  the  less  opaque  edge  of  the  lens. 
The  patient  beginning  to  see  somewhat  better,  after 
long  and  increasing  dimness  of  vision,  began  to 
congratulate  himself  on  a  cure ;  the  quack,  of 
course,  hastened  to  get  his  money  T^ithout  waiting 
for  the  further  result,  which  was  sure  to  be  blank 
disappointment.  So  long  as  there  is  fair  vision 
with  one  eye,  the  operation  on  the  other  may  be 
delayed.  It  is  a  mistake  to  delay  the  operation 
in  children  on  account  of  their  tender  age.  •  The 
sooner  it  is  done  the  better,  both  for  the  eye  and 
the  education  of  the  child. 

Three  methods  of  operation  are  practised.     1.  For 
absorption  or  solution.     This  is  suitable  for  children, 
in  whom  the  C,  hke  the  natural  lens,  is  soft,  and  in 
all  other  cases  in  which  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  C.  is  soft.  '  An  appropriate  needle  is  passed 
through  the  cornea ;  made  to  open  and  lacerate  the 
front  of  the  capsule,  the  rags  of  which  curl  out  of 
the  way  behind  the  iris,  so  that  their  subsequent 
opacity  does  not  obstruct  the  light ;  then  the  soft 
cataraotous  lens  is  punctured  and  picked  so  as  more 
effectually  to   admit   the   aqueous  humour,  which 
naturally  fills  the  space  between  the  lens  and  the 
cornea,  and  which  has  the  remarkable  property  of 
absorbing  or  dissolving  the  lens   or  cataract  when 
admitted  within  the  capsule.     This  operation  may 
require  to  be  repeated  several  times,  at  intervals 
of  a  few  weeks,  before  the  whole  C.  is  dissolved. 
2.  Displacement.    A  needle  is  passed  through  the 
fore  part  of  the  white  of  the  eye,  until  it  is  seen 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  pupil,  lying  across  the 
front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  lens.     This  is  now 
pressed  back,  so  as  to  make  the  lens  sink  down  and 
back  into  the  vitreous  humour,  when  it  is  either 
slowly  absorbed,  or  may  in  part  permanently  remain. 
The  older  method  of  displacement,  termed  couch- 
ing, in  which  tlje  lens  was  pushed  more  directly 
downwards,  is  now  abandoned,  as  more  likely  to 
press  on  tlie  retina,  and  cause  subsequent  evil  to 
the  eye.     3.  Extraction.     Half  the  cornea,  through 
nearly  its  whole  breadth,  is   divided  with   Beer's 
knife,  an  operation  requiring  great  skill ;  the  front 
of  the  capsule  is  opened,  and  disposed  of  with  a 
needle ;  and  the  lens  is  gently  assisted  out  of  its 
place,  through  the  pupil,  and  out  of  the  opening  in 
the  cornea,  great   care   being  taken  not   to   aflow 
the  vitreous  humour  to  follow.     Displacement  and 
extraction  are  both  appHcablc  to  hard  cataracts, 
the  form  it  generally  takes  in  old  age,  as  the  lens 
itself  becomes  naturally  harder  with   age,  as  well 
as  more  flat  and  amber-tinted.      Displacement  is 
more  likely  to  be   followed  by  bad   consequences, 
some  time  after,  from  the  presence  of  the  displaced 
lens,  while  the  risk  of  extraction  is  greater  at  the 
operation.    The  surgeon  must  decide  which  is  best 
for  each  case.    Though  not  so  simple  and  successful 
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as  the  operation  for  absorption  through  the  cornea 
for  'Soft  C,  displacement  ^nd'  extraction  are 
generally  very  successful  in  restoring  vision.  The 
plate  of  the  lena  is  supplied  by  fluia  humour,  the 
refracting  power  of  which  is  nearly  eq^ual  to  that 
of  the  lens,  and  the'  restoration  of  vision  may  be 
perfedt.)  AH  of  these  operations  require  minute 
anatomical  knowledge  (see  Eye),  and  great  nicety 
and  skill  in  the  xise  of  tie  instruinents. 

OATA'REH  (Gr.  hatarreo,  I  flow  down),  a 
disease  'of  'great  frequency  in  temperate,  latitudes, 
especially  in  changeable  moist  climates  m  the  win,ter 
season^  "  From  its  well-known  connection  with 
sitddeii  falls  of  temperature,  and,  other  epidemic 
or  atmospheric  causes  (see  Iotlubnza),  as  ajso 
from  the  chill  often  experienced  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  it  is  popularly  called  a  cold 
— a  term,  however,  perhaps  somewhat  leiss  definite 
in  its  meaning-  than C,  wliich  w;ord  is  usually 
restricted  to  the  case  ojE  a  cold  aflfecting  the 
chest,  and  attended  with  discharge  of  mucus  by 
coughing.  A  '  cold  in  the  head'  is  termed,  in  strict 
scientific  language,  Coryza;  we  shall,  however,  keep 
bSth  forms  m  view  ia  the  present  article.  C,  or 
cold,  commonly  begins  ^th  a  feeling  of  chilliness, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  attributable  to  external 
causes.  Sometimes  this  is  absent,  there  being 
only  a  sense  of  languor  and  indjsposition ;  not 
imfrequently  there  is  no  sensation  of  an  unusual 
kind,  nhtil  a  stuffing  is  experienced  in  the  nostrils, 
or  severe  headache,  or  hoarseness  with  cqugh, 
or'  oppression  of  the  breathing;  The  regular  form 
of  a  cold  'is  to  attack  the  nostrils  first,  and  after- 
wards the  air-passaaes  leading  to  the  chest.  When 
it  habitually  attacks  the  chest,  without  running 
through  its  ordinary  course  as  indicated  above, 
there  is  often  some  special  cause  of  delicacy  in  the 
lungs,  or  some  constitutional  tendency  toward^  con- 
sumption (q.  v.).  The  discharge  is  in  the  begiiming 
watery,  becoming  aftetwards  ruore  abundant,  glairy, 
and  of  yellowish  colour ;  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease  are  attended  by  considerable  irritation  of  the 
surfaces  affected,  and  probably  no  one  of  the  little 
miseries  of  life  is  more  jjrostrating  and  discouraging 
for  the  time  than  a  bad  cold  in  the  head, ,  The 
tendeinoy  of  C.  to  attack  the  chest,  and  thus  to  pass 
into  Bronchitis  or  Pneumonia'  (q.v.),  or  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  tubercular  disease,  constitutes  almost 
its  Only  danger.    See  Chest,  Diseases  ot.   ,    '  ' 

The  treatment  of  a  cold  is  commoiily  a  simple 
matter,  so  far  as  the  particular  attack  is  concerned. 
Confihemerit  to  the'  house,  and,  in  severe  cases,  to 
bed;  or  to  the  sofa,  for  a  day  or  two;  a  warm  hip 
or  foot  bath,  to  remove  the  chill;  light  fsirinacepiis. 
diet,  and,  if  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  at  all 
loaded,  a  dose  or  two  of  sortie  gentle  laxative,  are 
commonly  sufficient  to  subdue  tlie  disease,  ^ome 
peiSons  cure  their  colds  by  entire  abstinence  from 
foed,  ^'nd  as  much  as  possible  from  drink;  others  by 
a  Targe'  opiate,  or  by  a, succession  of  doses  of  Dover's 
powder;  cithers  by  spirit  of  mindererus  and  pare- 
goric ;  some  even  profess  to  carry  out  the  popular 
maxim, '  stuff  a  cold,  and  starve  a  fever,'  and  main- 
tain, that  a  good  dinner,  and  a  tumbler  of  whisky 
or  brandy  toddy,  are  the  best  specifics.  That  qolds, 
get  well  under  all  these  methods, iieeds  n(jt  be  denied  j 
but  "that  any  violently  perturbative  or  specific 
practice  assists  the 'cure,  or,  shortens  the  disease) 
has  yet  to  be  proved ';  and  multipUed  experience  has 
shewn,  that  'stuffing  a  cold'  is  by  no  means  tpbe 
commanded.'  In  the  later  stages,  however,  a  jnorp 
liberal  diet  than  it  first,  and  in  some  cases  even  a 
moderate  allowance  of  stiniulaniis,  affords  consider- 
able relief  from  the  feeling  of  depression  that  remains, 
for  a  time  on  the  subsidSlice  of  a  catarrh.  The 
tendency  to  this  disease,  when  habitual,  and  when 


not  dependent  on  any  form  of  constitutional  disorder 
requiring  special  means  for ,  its ,  cure,  is  best  met 
by  the  daily  use  of  the  cold  bath,  with  frequent 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  proper  ventilation  of  the 
sleeping-apartment;  also  by  friction  of  the  skin, 
and  by  clothing,  which,  without  being  oppressive, 
is  cbinfortably  warm.  Exposure  to  draughts  or 
sudden  chills,  when  the  surface  is  perspiring,  ia 
to  be  Avoided;  but  a  close  confined  air  habitually 
breathed  in  a  workshop  pr  bedroom,  is  a  fruitful 
predisposing  cause  of  the  disease. 

CATAWBA,  a  light  sparkling  wine,  of  rich 
Muscadine  flayoiu",  produced  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  United  states.  It  is  made  from  a 
grape  called  the  Catawba  grape, '  first  found  growing 
on  the  banks  of  the  Catawba  Biver,  in  Carolina/ 
This  wine',  which  is  scarcely  known  in  England,  is 
now  in  extensive  use  in  North  America,  where 
it  is  gradually  superseding  the  importation ,  of  the 
Ehenish  and  French  sparkling  wines,  to,, which,, in 
general  character,  it  bears  a  resemblaiice.  The 
vineyards  where  the  C.  is  produced,  are  situated  on 
the  steep  and  beautiful  slopes  with  a  southern 
exposure  on  the  banks  of,  the  Ohio  River,  under 
the  shelter  of  high  hiUs  on  the  north.  The  great 
grower  of  the  0.  ha,s  been  Mr  Longworth,  an 
esteemed  and  wealthy  proprietor  in  this  quarter, 
who,  embarldng  iu  the  pursuit  less  on  business 
considerations  than  as  an  enthusiast,  has  succeeded, 
d.fter  much  patient  care  and  expense,  in  producing 
a  wiue  that  throughout  the  States  finds  more 
^vour,  and  commands'  a  higher  price,  than  the 
choicest  wines  imported.  Some  of  the  finer  kinds 
of  C.  rival  the  best  champagne  in  deKcacy  and 
purity,  and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  inferior 
American  imitations. 

CATBALO'GAiir,  or  CADVALOTSTGA,  a  town  of 
the  PhUippines,  capital  of  the  island  of  Samar,  on  a 
simall  hay  on  the  west  coast.  The  houses  are  mostly 
constructed  of  nipa  palm,  but  there  are  some  of 
stone.     Pop.  abbut  7000.      '  '' 

CA'T-BIKD  [Turdus  '  fetivtix),  an  American 
thrush,  of  the  same  group  with  the  mocking-bird, 
which  it  resembles  in  its  vocal  powers.  It  is  a 
bird  ofi  passage;  making  its  way  northward  in 
spring  through'  Georgia  and  Carolina  as  far  as 
Massachusetts.  It  feeds  on  fruit  and  berries  of  aU 
kinds,  worms,  and  insects;  buildS'  a  large  nest  'of 
dry  twigs,  weeds,  &c.,  without  any  attempt  at  con- 
cealment, in  a  bush  or  tree,  often  in'  the  immediate 
vioirdty  of  human  habitations,  and  shews  extra-' 
ordinary  boldness  in  the  defence  of  its  young.  It 
has  its  name  from  a  mewing  cry  which  it' utters 
when  aimoyed  by  an  intruder  approaphihg  too 
near  its  nest. 

CATCH,  a  species  of  musical  composition  pequhar 
to  'England,  and  in  the  canon  style.  ,  The  words  of, 
the  C.  are  geiierally  humorous,  and  intended  to  be 
siuig  in  social  parties  over  a  glass.  The,  jniisic 
is  generally  for  three  voices,  ,of  which  there  exist 
hundreds  of  specimens  from  the  time  of  Purcell  to, 
the  present  day.  As  in  the  canon,  each  voice  takes, 
np  the  subject 'at  a  certain  distance,  after,  the  first 
has  Ijegun^  One  of  the  best  spepiniens  of  a  C.  is 
by  Calcott,  on  Hawkins's  and  Burney's  Histories  of 
Music,  where  the  humour  lies  in,  one  of  the  parts 
repeating  'Burney's  history' — sounding  like  'bum 
his  history' — while  ,the  others  are  advocating 
Hawkins.  '    ^      ,  .:    . 

OA'TCHFLY,  the  common  English  name  of 
several  plants  of  the  natural  order  Garyophyllacece-^ 
,as  iSiliine  Armeria,  S.  ArigUca,  Lychnis  Viscaria,' &c. 
— which  being  clammy,  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar 
exudation,  on  the  calyx,. on  the  joints  of  the  stem, 
&c.,  often  prove  fatal  to  insects  settling  upon  them. 
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See  Lychnis  and  Silene. — The  name  is  sometimea 
employed  by  botanists  as  a  sort  of  popular  equiva- 
lent to  Silene. — Dioncea  niusoipula  is  also  sometimea 
called  the  Carolina  Catchfly.     See  DiONiBA. 

CA'TCHPOLB,  a  sheriff's  officer,  or  baOiflf,  is 
so  called  in  England,  probably  because  he  was  in 
use  to  catch  his  victim  by  the  pole,  or  head. 

CATEAU,  Le,  or  CATEAU-CAMBRESIS,  a 
town  of  France,  iu  the  department  of  Nord,  situated 
on  the  Selle,  14  miles  east-south-east  of  Oambrai. 
C.  has  manufactures  of  shawls,  merinoes,  cahcoes, 
and  leather ;  it  has  also  breweries  and  diatilleries. 
Pop.  8620.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where, 
in  1559,  the  treaty  known  as  that  of  Cateau-Oam- 
bresia  was  concluded  between  Henri  II.  of  France 
and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  by  which  the  former 
monarch  ceded  to  the  latter,  Savoy,  Corsica,  and 
nearly  200  forts  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries. 

CA'TECHISM,  from  a  Greek  word,  hatecJieo, 
which  means  to  resound,  or  sound  iato  one's  ears ; 
hence  to  instruct  by  word  of  mouth.  Persons  under- 
going instruction  in  the  principles  of  Christianity 
were  hence  called  catechumens  {katechoumenoi),  and 
the  teacher  appointed  for  this  purpose  was  called  a 
catechist.  Hence  any  system  of  teaching  by  question 
and  answer  is  called  a  Catechism. 

Catechisms  have  long  formed  one  of  the  principal 
means  employed  for  popular  instruction  in  the 
truths  and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
composition  of  the  first  catechisms  was,  in  all 
probabUity,  suggested  by  the  ordinary  oral  instruction 
of  catechumens,  and  was  intended  for  the  help  both 
of  teachers  and  pupils.  It  appears  to  have  been 
iu  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  that  the  first  regular 
catechisms  were  compiled,  of  which  that  by  Kero, 
a  monk  of  St  Gall,  and  that  ascribed  to  Otfried  of 
Weissenbm-g,  are  among  the  most  noted.  At  later 
periods,  the  use  of  catechisms  prevailed  chiefly 
among  the  opponents  of  the  hierarchy,  as  among 
the  Waldenses,  the  Albigenses,  the  Wickliffites,  and, 
above  all,  among  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  The 
term  C.  appears  to  have  been  first  employed  in  its 
present  sense  among  the  latter.  At  an  early  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  the  Reformers 
began  to  avail  themselves  of  this  method  of  popular 
instruction,  and  their  catechisms  became  important 
instruments  in  that  great  rehgious  movement.  In 
1520,  Luther  published  his  first  short  catechism. 
In  1525,  Justus  Jonas  and  John  Agricola  were 
intrusted  with  the  preparation  of  a  catechism.  In 
1529,  Luther  pubhshed  his  Larger  and  Smaller 
Catechisms,  which  found  a  place  among  the  sym- 
bohoal  books  or  standards  of  the  Lutheran  churches. 
A  number  of  catechisms  were  published  also  by 
the  Swiss  Reformers,  and  by  those  of  England  and 
other  countries.  The  Geneva  catechisms,  Larger 
and  Smaller,  were  the  work  of  Calvin.  They 
were  published  in  1536,  were  speedily  translated 
into  various  languages,  and  became  acknowledged 
standards  of  the  Reformed  churches,  not  only  in 
Switzerland  but  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  France,  and 
in  Hungary.  The  Church  of  Geneva  has  set  aside 
the  authority  of  these  cateohisms.^The  Zurich  C. 
is  received  as  a  standard  in  the  Church  of  Zurich. 
— The  Heidelberg  or  Palatinate  C.  is  of  greater 
importance,  however,  than  any  other  as  a  standard 
of  the  Swiss  Reformed  churches.  It  was  compiled 
by  the  Heidelberg  theologians,  Caspar  Oleviau  and 
Zacharias  XJrsiuiis,  at  the  request  of  the  Elector 
Frederic  III.  of  the  Palatinate;  it  was  published 
in  1563,  was  approved  by  several  synods,  and  was 
subjected  to  a  revision  by  the  Synod  of  Dort. — 
In  the  Chiu-ch  of  Rome,  the  Romish  or  Tridentine 
C.  is  of  high  authority.  It  was  prepared  in 
accordance  with   the   decrees  of   the    Council    of 
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Trent,  by  Archbishop  Leon.  Marino,  Bishop  ^gidius 
Foscorari,  and  the  Portugese  Dominican,  Francis 
Fureiro ;  revised  by  Cardmals  Borromeo,  Sirlet,  and 
Antonian,  and  sanctioned  by  Pope  Pius  V.  It 
was  published  at  Rome  in  1566. — The  0.  of  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church  was  prepared  by  Peter 
Mogdas,  metropolitan  in  Kiew,  and  published 
in  1642.  It  received  authority  as  a  standard  or 
symboKcal  book  from  a  synod  at  Jerusalem  in 
1672.  It  is  often  called  the  Larger  Russian  C, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Smaller  C,  prepared  by 
order  of  Peter  the  Great. — Besides  these  catechisms, 
which  have  a  historic  interest,  or  are  of  import- 
ance from  their  symbolical  character,  there  have 
appeared  at  all  periods,  since  the  Reformation, 
many  others,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic, 
some  doctrinal,  some  controversial,  some  devoted 
to  particular  subjects,  as  the  sacraments,  or  to 
particular  purposes,  as  the  preparation  of  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  some  adapted 
to  the  mental  capacity  of  very  young  children,  &c. 
The  opinion,  however,  has  become  prevalent,  that 
doctrinal  abstracts  are  not  the  best  form  in  which 
religion  can  be  presented  to  the  young,  and  the 
use  of  catechisms  has  accordingly  been  in  some 
measure  relinquished  in  favour  of  other  methods 
of  instruction. 

The  C.  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  which  we 
are  most  familiar,  is  the  smaller  one  pubhshed  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  is  in  two  parts :  the 
first  contains  and  explains  the  Baptismal  Covenant, 
the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer;  the  second  explains  the  two  sacraments. 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  not  known  . 
with  absolute  certainty  who  was  the  author  of  the 
first  part ;  probably  Cranmer  and  Ridley  had  the 
principal  hand  iu  framing  the  questions  and  answers. 
It  was  originally  put  forth  with  the  42  Articles 
iu  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  condemned  as 
heretical  iu  the  reign  of  Mary.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Cranmer's  C,  which  was  a  larger 
work,  differently  arranged,  and  translated  chiefly 
from  the  German  C.  used  in  Nuremberg.  This  first 
part  of  the  church  C.  is  spoken  of  as  the  Shorter 
Catechism. 

There  was  a  larger  church  0.  compiled  also  in  the . 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  by  Ponet,  as  is  supposed,  and 
it  corresponds  in  some  degree  with  the  smaller  work 
above  described.  It  was  afterwards  revised  and 
enlarged  by  Noel,  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  pubhshed 
in  1570;  and  though  never  officially  promulgated  by 
the  church,  it  has  some  authority  from  having  been 
approved  by  the  lower  house  of  Convocation.  At 
the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  the  Shorter  C.  was  considered  too  short, 
and  the  larger  one  of  Noel's  too  long ;  and  accord- 
ingly, at  the  king's  suggestion,  an  addition  was 
made  to  the  former  of  that  explanation  of  the  two 
sacraments  which  now  forms  the  second  part  of  the 
church  catechism.  This  was  drawn  up  by  Dr 
Overall.  The  whole  is  a  work  much  eateemed  by 
all  sections  of  the  church,  aa  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity,  truth,  and  catholicity.  It,  however, 
states  the  baptismal  theory  iu  a  way  that  is  not 
very  acceptable  to  the  extreme  Low  Church  party. 
The  nibrica  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book  enjoin  the 
teaching  of  the  C.  in  the  church  on  Sundays  and 
holidaya  after  the  2d  leason  at  Evening  Prayer; 
and  the  59th  canon  contains  a  like  injunction, 
imposing  penalties  on  the  clergy  who  neglect  this. 
The  custom  of  catechising  in  the  church  had  fallen 
into  almost  universal  diauae,  but  in  many  parishes  it 
has  been  revived  with  excellent  reaults. 

The  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  which,  with 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  constitute  the 
standards  or  symbolical  books  of  the  Presbyterian 
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churches  throughout  the  British  empire  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  were  compiled  by  the 
Assemhly  (q.  v.)  of  Divines  at  Westminster :  the 
Shorter  C.  '  to  be  a  directory  for  catechising  such 
as  are  of  -weaker  capacity ; '  the  Larger,  _  '  for 
catechising  such  as  have  made  some  •proficiency 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.'  The 
Shorter  C.  was  presented  to  the  English  House 
of  Commons  on  5th  November  1647;  the  Larger 
on  the  14th  April  1648 ;  and  in  July  1648,  both 
received  the  sanction  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland — ^the  General  Assembly, 
in  the  act  approving  of  the  Larger  C,  declaring 
it  to  be  'a  rich  treasure  for  increasing  knowledge 
among  the  people  of  God,'  and  that '  they  bless  the 
Lord  that  so  excellent  a  catechism  has  been  pre- 
pared.' The  Shorter  C.  has,  however,  been  far  more 
generally  used  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  than 
Qie  Larger,  which  has  been  generally  felt  to  be 
too  minute  in  its  statements,  and  too  burdensome 
to  the  memory  to  be  employed  as  a  catechism. 
Even  the  Shorter  0.  is  regarded  by  many,  who 
substantially  adhere  to  its  doctrine,  as  carry- 
ing the  statement  of  dogmatic  theology  beyond 
what  is  proper  for  elementary  instruction,  whilst 
it  has  been  long  felt  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  very 
young  and  the  very  ignorant,  and  its  use  is 
now  almost  always  preceded  by  that  of  catechisms 
more  adapted  to  their  capacity.  Its  influence,  how- 
ever, has  been  very  great  in  forming  the  religious 
opinions,  and  in  exercising  and  training  the  iatel- 
lectual  faculties,  wherever  Presbyterianism  has 
prevailed ;  for  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  in  almost 
universal  use  among  Presbyterians  speaking  the 
English  language,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
among  Independents  or  Congregationalists  both  in 
Britain  and  America.  In  Hofland  also,  a  translation 
of  it  has  been  much  used.  It  is  very  generally 
regarded,  by  those  whose  doctrinal  views  are  in 
accordance  with  it,  as  an  admirable  compend  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  duty. — ^The  authorship  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly's  Catechisms  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  debate,  or  at  least  the  author- 
ship of  the  first  drafts  of  them ;  it  being  admitted 
that  they  were  prepared  with  great  care  by  com- 
mittees of  the  Assembly.  But  the  probability 
appears  to  be,  that  their  authorship  is  to  be  ascribed 
entireljr'  to  these  committees  ;  and  that,  like  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  they  are  thus  the 
result  of  the  joint  labours  of  many.  Erom  discoveries 
recently  made  by  Dr  M'Crie,  it  seems  probable  that 
at  least  the  plan  or  scheme  of  the  Shorter  0.  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  Mr  Palmer. 

CA'TECHU,  a  substance  employed  both  as  a 
colouring  matter  and  medicinally  as  an  astringent. 
The  C.  of  commerce  is  obtained  chiefly  from  East 
Indian  trees,  such  as  the  C.  tree  {Acacia  Catechu), 
betel-nut,  &c. ;  but  the  greater  part  of  that  which 
is  exported  from  India  is  made  from  the  C.  tree. 
It  is  known  in  India  by  the  name  Kuit;  and  C. 
is  said  to  be  a  name  compounded  of  two  words 
signifying  the  juice  of  a  tree  [cote,  a  tree,  and  chu, 
juice).  CuTCH  is  another  form  of  one  or  other  of 
these  names,  and  is  a  common  commercial  name. 
The  heart- wood  alone  of  the  tree  yields  C,  which  is 
obtained  by  cutting  it  into  small  cliips,  and  boiling 
it  in  water,  straining  the  liquid  from  time  to  time, 
and  adding  fresh  suppUea  of  cliips,  till  the  extract 
is  of  sufficient  consistence  to  be  poured  into  clay 
moulds,  which  are  usually  of  a  square  shape ;  or 
when  of  the  thickness  of  tar,  it  is  allowed  to  harden 
for  two  days,  so  that  it  will  not  run,  and  is  formed 
into  baUs  about  the  size  of  oranges,  which  are  placed 
on  husks  of  rice  or  on  leaves,  and  appear  in  com- 
merce enveloped  in  them.  The  C.  manufacturers 
in  Northern  India  move  to  different  narts  of  the 


country  at  different  seasons,  and  erect  temporary 
huts  in  the  jungles,  where  they  carry  on  their  opera- 
tions. The  C.  tree  abounds  chiefly  in  the  Bombay 
and  Bengal  presidencies ;' is  a  small,  erect,  thorny 
tree,  with  a  roundish  head  of  (generally)  prickly 
branches.  Its  sapwood  is  yellow,  the  heart-wood 
dark  red.  C.  is  brittle,  and  can  readily  be  broken 
into  fragments ;  is  soluble  in  water,  and  possesses  an 
astringent  taste,  but  no  odour.  It  is  a  very  perma- 
nent colour,  and  is  employed  in  the  dyeing  of  blacks, 
browns,  fawns,  drabs,  and  greens.  It  contains  much 
tannin,  and  an  acid  called  Catechuio  Acid,  which 
can  be  isolated  in  white  silky  crystals.  It  is  often 
adulterated  with  earthy  substances,  but  its  ready 
solubility  in  water  and  alcohol,  shoiild  at  once  shew 
the  presence  of  such,  by  leaving  them  behind  in  an 
insoluble  state. — ^The  C.  of  the  betel-nut  is  obtained 
by  boiling  first  the  nuts,  and  then  the  extract  to  a 
proper  consistency.  A  first  boiling  of  the  nuts  for 
some  hours  is  said  to  yield  a  black  kind  of  C,  called 
Kaesu;  and  a  second  boiling,  after  the  nuts  are 
dried,  a  yellowish-brown  kind,  called  Coury,  which 
is  considered  the  best,  and  is  sold  for  the  highest 
price.  The  former  appears  in  commerce  under  the 
name  of  Colombo  C.  or  Ceylon  0.  (or  Cutch),  in  the 
form  of  circular  flat  cakes,  covered  on  one  side  with 
husks  of  rice.  The  latter  does  not  seem  to  reach 
Europe. — Gambir  (q.  v.)  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  catechu.  Kino  (q.  v.)  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  catechu.  Terra  Japonka,  or  Jap  Air  Eauth,  is 
an  old  name  for  C,  not  quite  disused,, which  was 
given  to  it  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  an  earthy 
substance  brought  from  Japan. 

CATBCHU'MENS  (Gr.  persons  undergoing  a 
course  of  instruction ;  see  CATEcniSM),  the  appel- 
lation given,  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  to 
those  converted  Jews  and  heathens  who  had  not 
yet  received  baptism,  but  were  undergoing  a  course 
of  training  and  instruction  preparatory  to  it.  They 
had  a  place  assigned  them  in  the  congregation, 
but  were  not  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the  apostoKo 
age,  converts  appear  to  have  been  at  once  admitted 
to  the  sacraments ;  but  afterwards  this  ceased  to  be 
the  case,  and  a  period  of  probation  was  required. 
The  C.  were  divided  into  different  classes  or  grades, 
according  to  their  proficiency — ^those  of  the  lowest 
grade  were  not  permitted  to  be  present  during  the 
prayers  of  the  congregation;  and  those  only  of 
the  highest,  and  who  had  been  declared  fit  to  be 
baptized  at  the  next  administration  of'  the  ordi- 
nance, were  permitted  to  witness  the  dispensation 
of  the  Lord's  Supper. — The  term  C.  was  after- 
wards employed  to  designate  young  members  of  the 
Christian  Church  who  were  receiving  instruction 
to  prepare  them  for  confirmation  or  for  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  it  is  stUl  often  used  in  this  sense. 

CATEGORIES.  This  designation  has  come 
down  to  us  from  Aristotle.  One  of  the  books  of 
his  Organon  or  Logical  System  is  so  named.  The 
C,  or  Predicaments,  as  the  schoolmen  called  them, 
are  to  be  understood  as  an  attempt  at  a  compre- 
hensive classification  of  all  that  exists,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  logical  aflBrmation,  proof,  or  disproof.  The 
entire  universe  may  be  classified  in  various  ways — 
as  into  things  celestial  and  terrestrial ;  into  matter 
and  spirit;  into  organised  and  unorganised;  into 
minerals,  plants,  animals,  &o.  But  the  classifi- 
cation contemplated  under  the  C.  proceeds  on  the 
very  general  properties  or  attributes  that  most 
extensively  pervade  all  existing  things,  although 
in  unequal  degrees.  A  good  example  is  Quantity, 
which  pertains  to  everything  that  we  know  or  can 

think  of.  ■  We  give  the  Aristotelian  enumeration 

the  first  column  is  the  original  Greek;  the  second, 
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tlie  Latin  rendering  of  the  soioolmen ;  the  third,  the 
nearest  correspondjng  English  words  : 


Ouirictf 

Sabstantia, 

Substance. 

Uoiroy, 

Quantitas, 

Quantity. 

TLoioy, 

Qualitas, 

Quality. 

Ilgflf    T/, 

lielatio, 

Kelation. 

Tlottif, 

Actio, 

Action. 

Uaa-xii*, 

Fassio, 

Passivity. 

noi;. 

Ubi,     ■ 

Position  in  Space. 

IlDTt, 

Quando, 

Position  in  Time. 

KutrStui, 

Situs, 

Situation. 

Ejiiiv. 

Habitus, 

Possession. 

Mr  J.  S.  Mill  has  the  following  remarks  on  the 
above  scheme:  'The  imperfections  of  this  classifi- 
cation are  too  obvious  to  require,  and  its  merits  are 
not  sufficient  to  reward,  a  minute  examination.  It 
is  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  distinctions  rudely  marked 
out  by  the  language  of  familiar  life,  with  Httle  or 
no  attempt  to  penetrate,  by  philosophical  analysis, 
to  the  rationale  even  of  these  common  distinctions. 
Such  an  analysis,  however  superficially  conducted, 
would  have  shewn  the  enumeration  to  be  both 
redundant  and  defective.  Some  objects  are  admitted, 
and  others  repeated  several  times  under  different 
heads.  It  is  like  a  division  of  animals  into  men, 
quadrupeds,  horses,  asses,  and  ponies.  That,  for 
instance,  could  not  be  a  very  comprehensive  view  of 
the  nature  of  Relation,  which  could  exclude  action, 
passivity,  and  local  situation  from  that  category. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  position  in  time 
and  position  in  space ;  wEle  the  distinction  between 
the  latter  and  situation  is  merely  verbal.' — Logic, 
book  i.,  chap,  iii.,  §  1.  Some  writers  have  endea- 
voured to  save  the  0.  from  these  objections,  by 
declaring  that  the  fourth.  Relation,  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  general  head,  comprehending  the  remain- 
ing six  under  it.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that' 
Aristotle  had  this  view  in  his  mind;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  appears  almost  certain  that  his  idea  of 
Relation  was  too  narrow  and  limited  to  admit  of  his 
giving  it  so  great  a  comprehension. 

Mr  Mill  gives  as  the  result  of  his  own  analysis, 
the  following  enmneration  and  classification  of 
existences  or  describable  things : 

1.  Feelings,  or  States  of  Consciousness ;  which  are 
the  most  comprehensive  experience  that  the  human 
mind  can  attain  to,  since  even  the  external  world  is 
only  known  as  conceived  by  our  minds. 

2.  The  Minds  which  experience  those  feelings. 

3.  The  Bodies,  or  External  Objects,  which  are 
supposed  to  excite  all  that  class  of  feelings  that  we 
denominate  Sensations. 

4.  The  Successions  and  Co-existences,  the  Like- 
nesses and  tJnhkenesses,  between  feelings  or  states 
of  consciousness.  Although  those  relations  are 
considered  by  us  to  subsist  between  the  bodies,  or 
things,  external  to  our  minds,  we  are  driven  in  the 
last  resort  to  consider  them  as  really  subsisting 
between  the  states  of  each  one's  own  individu^ 
mind. 

Mr  Mill  shews  that  all  possible  Propositions— 
and  it  is  with  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Propositions 
that  the  science  of  Logic  has  chiefly  to  do — affirm 
or  deny  one  or  other  of  the  following  properties  or 
facts :  Existence — the  most  general  attribute  of  all — 
Co-existence,  Sequence  or  Succession,  Causation — a 
peculiar  case  of  Succession — and  Resemblance.  It 
is  to  arrive  at  this  classification  of  Propositions,  for 
the  purposes  of  logic,  that  the  foregoing  analysis, 
corresponding  to  the  Aristotelian  C,  was  made. 
The  properties  affirmed  of  any  thing  or  things,  or 
the  things  of  which  any  properties  are  affirmed, 
come  under  some  one  or  other  of  the  four  heads 
above  given. 

The  C.  of  Kant,  which  are  sometimes  brought 
into  comparison  with  those  of  Aristotle,  are  con- 
ceived under  a  totally  different  point  of  view.    See 


Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Discussions  on.  Philosophy,  2d 
edit.,  p.  26.  They  refer  to  certain  forms  supposed 
to  be  inherent  in  the  understanding  itself,  under 
which  the  mind  embraces  the  objects  of  actual 
experience.  The  Kaatian  philosophy  supposes  that 
human  knowledge  is  partly  made  up  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  outward  things — Colour,  Sound,  Touch,  &c. 
— and  partly  of  intuitions  existing  in  the  mind  prior 
to  all  experience  of  the  actual  world.-  This  is  the 
point, of  difference  between  the  school  of  Locke — 
who  rejected  all  innate  ideas,  conceptions,  or  forms 
■ — and  the  school  of  Kant.  No  such  question  was 
raised  under  the  Aristotelian  categories.  Kant's 
enumeration    of    his   innate    forms   is   as  follows 

1.  Quantity,  including  unity,  multitude,  totality 

2.  Quality,  including  reality,  negation,  limitation 

3.  Relation,  including  substance  and  accident,  cause 
and  effect,  action  and  reaction ;  4.  Modality,  which 
includes  possibility,  existence,  necessity.  These 
indicate  the  elements  of  our  knowledge  a  priori;  it 
being  the  opinion  of  the  author,  that  such  notions, 
as  Causation,  Necessity,  &c.,  cannot  be  obtained 
from  the  exercise  of  our  senses  and  intelligence  upon 
the  world  of  reahties,  but  must  have  been  somehow 
or  other  imprinted  upon  the  mind  originally. 

CATENARY.  The  C.  is  the  curve  formed  by 
a  flexible  homogeneous  cord  hanging  freely  between 
two  points  of  support,  and  acted  on  by  no  other  force 
than  gravity.  If  the  cord  is  not  homogeneous,  and 
the  density  varies  in  any  r^ular  way,  the  cord 
hangs  in  a  curve  shghtly  different  in  shape  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  catenary.  The  C.  possesses 
several  remarkable  properties,  one  of  which  is,  that 
its  centre  of  gravity  (q.  v.)  is  lower  than  that  of  any 
curve  of  equal  perimeter,  and  with  the  same  fixed 
points  for  its  extremities.  Where  the  cord  is  such 
that  the  weight  of  any  part  of  it  is  proportioned  to 
its  horizontal  projection,  the  curve  is  a  parabola 
(q.  v.).  The  latter  curve  and  the  ordinary  C.  are 
of  importance  chiefly  in  the  theory  of  suspension 
bridges  (q.  v.).  The  properties  of  the  C.  will  be 
found  fully  analysed  in  all  the  leading  works  on 
mechanics. 

CATENI'POEA,  a,  genus  of  fossil  lamelliferoua 
corals  peculiar  to  Palaeozoic 
strata,  confined  in  Britain 
to  the  Silurian  measures. 
The  genus  is  easily  recog- 
nised. The  cells  are  ter- 
minal and  oval,  arranged 
like  a  loose  net- work  of 
chains,  hence  called  '  chain  f 
coral.'  Vertical  anasto- 
mosing lamellae  united  the 
cells  together,  and  formed 
a  hemispherical  polypidom, 
sometimes  of  great  size. 

CATERI'NA,  Santa,  a 
town  of  Sicily,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Caltanisetta,  and 
7  nules  north -north -west 
of  the  town  of  that  name. 
It  is  situated  on  a  hUl  near  the  river  Salso,  is  forti- 
fied, has  manufactures  of  fine  earthenware ;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  found  jaspers  and  agates  of 
good  quaUty.     Pop.  5800. 

CATERPILLAR,  the  name  given  to  the  larvae 
of  lepidopterous  insects^butterflies,  moths,  and 
hawk-moths.  Caterpillars  exhibit  as  great  differ- 
ences as  subsist  among-  the  perfect  insects  into 
which  they  change,  and  the  family,  genus,  and 
species  may  be  determined  by  the  characters  of  the 
0.,  as  well  as  of  the  perfect  insect.  Their  body  is 
generally,  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  soft,  and  consist- 
mg  of  twelve  rings  or  segments  besides  the  head, 
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with  nine  spiracles  or  small  openings  for  respiration 
on  each  side.  The  head  is  mnoh  harder  than  the 
rest  of  the  body,  of  a  sort  of  almost  horny  substance, 
and  has  six  small  shining  points  on  each  side,  which 
are  regarded  as  simple  or  stenmnatic  eyes,  and  is  also 
furnished  with  two  very  short  rudimentary  antennae. 
The  mouth  is  adapted  for  tearing,  cutting,  and  mas- 
ticating the  substances  on  which  the  C.  is  destined 
to  feed,  which  are  very  various  in  the  different 
species,  although  in  all  extremely  different  from  the 
food  of  the  perfect  insect : '  it  is  provided  with  two 
strong  mandibles,  or  upper  jaws;  two  maxillce,  or 
lower  jaws ;  a  labium,  or  lower  lip ;  and  four  palpi, 
or  feelers.  In  the  mouth  also  is  situated  the  spin- 
neret of  those  species  which,  when  they  change  into 
the  chrysahs  or  pupa  state,  envelop  themselves  in 
silken  cocoons.  See  Silk-wokm.  The  first  three 
segments  of  the  body  are  each  furnished  with  a  pair 
of  feet,  which  are  hard  and  scaly,  and  represent  the 
six  feet  of  the  perfect  insect ;  some  of  the  remain- 
ing segments  are  also  furnished  with  feet,  varying 
in  all  from  four  to  ten  in  number,  the'  last  pair 
situated  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body; 
but  these  feet  are  soft  and  membranous  or  fleshy,  and 
armed  at  their  extremity  with  a  sort  of  circlet  of 
minute  hooks.  All  the  feet  or  legs  are  very  short. 
Those  caterpillars  in  whiqh  the  pro-legs,  as  they  are 


CaterpiUafs  of  Butterflies : 

rt,  silver-washed  fritillary  ;  6,  swallow-tailed ; 

c,  challc-tiill  blue ;  d,  purple  emperor. 

sometimes  called,  or  supplementary  soft  feet,  are 
pretty  equally  distributed  along  the  body,  move  by 
a  sort  of  regular  crawling  motipu ;  but  those  which 
have  only  four  such  feet  situated  near  the  posterior 
extremity,  move  by  alternately  taking  hold  by  what 
may  be  called  their  fore-feet  and  their  hind-feet, 
now  stretching  the  body  out  to  its  full  leiigth,  and 
now  bending  it  into  an  arch,  whilst  the  hinder 
part  is  brought  forward  almost  into  contact  with 
the  forepart.  Caterpillars  which  move  in  this  way 
are  called  Geometers  or  Ijoopers.  Some  oaterpiUara 
have  the  power  of  fixing  themselves  by  the  two 
hind  feet  to  a  twig,  and  stretching  themselves  out 
as  straight  as  a  rod,  so  that  being  in  colour  very 
like  a  twig  of  the  tree  on  the  leaves  of  which  they 
feed,  they  are  not  readily  observed.  Thq  muscular 
power  required  for  this  position  of  rest  is  very 
great,  and  Lyonnet  found  the  number  of  muscles  in 
a  C.  to  be  more  than  4000.  The  skin  of  some 
ca,terpiUars  is  naked,  that  Of'  others  is  covered 
with  hairs,  spines,  'or  tubercles.  Some  make  for 
themselves  nests  or  tents  of  silk,  under  which  they 
dwell  in  societies^  protected  from  the  iiolemency  of 
the  weather.  Many  construct  oases  or  sheaths  by 
agglutinating  various  substances  togethfer;  as  'the 
C.  of  the  common  clothes-moth.    Some  roll  together 


leaves,  and  fix  them  by  threads,  so  forming  a  dwell- 
ing for  themselves  ;  and  a  few  burrow  ana  excavate 
galleries  in  the  substance  of  leaves.  Many  feed  on 
leaves ;  many  being  limited  to  a  particular  kind  of 
plant,  or  to  a  few  nearly  allied  plants.  Some  feed 
on  flowers,  some  on  seeds,  some  on  roots,  and  some 
even  on  the  woody  portions  of  stems ;  some  on 
wool,  hides,  furs,  and  other  animal  substances;  a 
few  on  lard,  and  other  kinds  of  fat.  Among  the 
admirable  arrangements  which  make  all  nature 
harmonious,  is  the  adjustment  of  the  time  of  each 
kind  of  C.'s  appearance  to  that  of  the  leaf  or  flower 
on  which  it  is  to  feed. 

CA'TGtJT  is  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  the 
strings  of  violins,  harps,  guitars,  and  other  musical 
instruments ;  as  also  in  the  cords  used  by  clock- 
makers,  in  the  bows  of  archers,  and  in  whip-cord. 
It  is  generally  prepared  from  the  intestines  of 
the  sheep,  rarely  from  those  of  the  horse,  ass,  or 
mule,  and  not  those  of  the  cat.  The  first  stage  in 
the  operation,  is  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the 
intestmes  from  adherent  feculent  and  fatty  matters ; 
after  which  they  are  steeped  in  water  for  several 
days,  so  as  to  loosen  the  external  membrane, 
which  can  then  be  removed  by  scraping  with  a 
blunt  knife.  The  material  which  is  thus  scraped 
off  is  employed  for  the  cords  of  baWe-doors  and 
rackets,  and  also  as  thread  in  sewing  the  ends  of 
intestines  together.  The  scraped  intestines  are  then 
steeped  in  water,  and  scraped  again,  when  the  large 
intestines  are  cut  and  placed  in  tubs  with  salt,  to 
preserve  them  for  the  sausage-maker;  and  tho 
smaller  intestines  are  steeped  in  water,  thereafter 
treated  with  a  dUute  solution  of  alkah  (4  oz.  potash, 
4  oz.  carbonate  of  potash,  and  3  to  4  gallons  of 
water,  with  occasionally  a  httle ,  alum),  and  are 
lastly  drawn  through  a  perforated  brass  thimble, 
and  assorted  into  their  respective  sizes.  In  order 
to  destroy  any  adherent  animal  matter,  which  would 
lead  to  putrefaction,  and  the  consequent  develop- 
ment of  offensive  odours,  it  is  customary  to  subject 
the  C.  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur — sulphurous 
acid,  which  acts  as  an  antiseptic  (q.  v.),  and 
arrests  decom^josition.  The  best  strings  are  used  for 
musical  instruments;  and  those  which  come  from 
Italy,  and  are  known  as  Roman  strings,  are  the 
strongest.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  clear- 
ness and  transparency.  Cord  for  clockmakers  is 
made  from  the  smallest  of  the  intestines,  and 
occasionally  from  larger  ones,  which  have  been  split 
longitudinally  into  several  lengths.  Whip-cord  is 
fabricated  from  C.  which  has  been  twisted  in  a 
maimer  somewhat  similar  to  single-corded  ropes. 
The  C.  obtained  from  the-  intestines  of  horses, 
asses,  and  mules  is  principally  made  in  France,  and 
is  employed  instead  of  leather-belts  for  driving 
machinery. 

CA'THARI,  or  CA'THARISTS  (Gr.  pure),  a 
name  very  generally  given  to  various  sects  which 
appeared  in  the  church  during  the  middle  ages. 
It  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  assumed  in 
profession  of  a  purity  of  doctrine  and  morals  superior 
to  that  which  generally  prevailed  in  the  church, 
sometimes  bestowed  ironically  in  ridicule  of  such  a 
profession,  and  perhaps  was  first  used  as  a  designa- 
tion of  the  Pauhcians  (q.  v.).  It  became  a  common 
appellation  of  sects  which  appeared  in  Lombardy 
in'  the  begirtning  of  the  11th  c.,  and  afterwards 
in  France  and  the  west  of  Germany.  Having 
some  connection  with  the  Bulgarian  Paulicians, 
they  were  sometimes  caHeA., Bulgarians  ;  sometimes 
also  Patarenes  or  Patarines,  sometimes  Publicans 
or  Popelitans,  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  Pipldes. 
The  names  Albigenses  and  C.  are  often  used  as 
equivalent   to    one    another;    but  wo    are    under 
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the  disadvantage  of  having  to  depend  entirely  on 
the  writings  of  very  bigoted  adversaries  for  our 
knowledge  of  their  doctrines  and  practices,  and 
considerable  obscurity  rests  on  aU  this  interest- 
ing part  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Manichssism, 
Gnosticism,  and  Montanism  are  ascribed  to  the  C. ; 
but  there  is  much  reason  to  think  that  the  errors  of 
a  few  were  often  indiscriminately  charged  upon  all, 
and  that  such  charges  indeed  sometimes  rested  on 
ignorant  or  wilful  misconstruction.  It  appears  quite 
certain,  that  the  C.  differed  considerably  in  their 
doctrines  and  in  the  degree  of  their  opposition  to 
the  dominant  church.  Some  of  them  advocated 
and  practised  a  rigid  asceticism.  There  is  no  good 
evidence  that  any  of  them  nearly  approached  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation ;  although  in  their 
rejection  of  tradition,  of  the  authority  of  Rome,  of 
the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  &e.,  there  are 
notable  points  of  agreement  with  the  views  of  the 
Reformers. 

CA'THARINE  is  the  name  of  several  saints  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  simple  designa- 
tion of  Saint  C,  however,  is  given  to  a  virgin,  said 
to  have  been  of  royal  descent  in  Alexandria,  who, 
publicly  confessing  the  gospel  at  a  sacrificial  feast 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  Maximinus,  was  put  to 
death  in  307  A.D.,  after  being  tortured  on  a  wheeL 
Hence  the  name  of  '  St  CaSiarine's  wheel.'  Very 
extraordinary  legends  exist  as  to  her  converting 
50  philosophers  sent  by  the  emperor  to  convert  her 
in  prison,  besides  a  multitude  of  other  persons ;  the 
conveyance  of  her  head  by  the  angels  to  Mount 
Sinai,  &c.  She  is  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  girls' 
schools. — St  C.  of  Siena,  one  of  the  most  famous 
saints  of  Italy,  was  the  daughter  of  a  dyer  in  Siena, 
and  was  bom  there  in  1347  A.  D. ;  practised  extraor- 
dinary mortifications ;  and  was  said  to  be  favoured 
with  extraordinary  tokens  of  "favour  by  Christ, 
whose  wounds  were  impressed  upon  her  body,  &o. 
She  became  a  Dominican,  and  therefore  afterwards 
a  patron  saint  of  the  Dominicans.  She  wrote 
devotional  pieces,  letters,  and  poems,  which  have 
been  more  than  once  printed:  the  best  edition 
appeared  at  Siena  and  Lucca,  in  1707 — 1713,  in 
4  vols.  4to,  under  the  title  of  Opere  della  serajka 
Santa  Catarina. — St  O.  of  Bologna  and  St  C.  of 
Sweden  are  of  less  note. 

CATHARIITB  I.,  Empress  of  Russia,  was  origin- 
ally by  name  Martha  Rabe,  and  was  the  posthiuuous 
daughter  of  John  Rabe,  a  Swedish  quarter-master 
in  Livonia.  Her  mother  died  in  1685,  when  she  was 
but  three  years  old.  Left  helpless  and  destitute,  a 
parish-clerk  took  compassion  on  her,  and  supported 
her,  and  a  Lutheran  clergyman  in  Marienburg  after- 
wards received  her  into  his  house  as  an  attendant 
on  his  children.  In  1701,  she  married  a  Swedish 
dragoon,  who  next  year  was  called  to  active  service ; 
and  Marienburg  being  taken  by  the  Russians,  she 
became  for  some  time  the  mistress  of  General 
Bauer ;  and  afterwards  entering  the  service  of  the 
Princess  Menohikoff,  she  attracted  the  notice  of 
Peter  the  Great.  In  1703  she  went  over  to  the  Greek 
Church,  and  took  the  name  of  Cathariua  Alexiewna. 
After  being  for  some  years  the  emperor's  mistress, 
she  was  privately  married  to  him  in  1711 ;  the 
marriage  was  publicly  avowed  in  1712;  she  was 
proclaimed  empress  in  1718,  and  was  crowned  at 
Moscow  in  1724.  She  bore  eight  children  to  the 
emperor,  all  of  whom  died  in  childhood,  except  two 
daughters,  Anne  and  Elizabeth,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  afterwards  Empress  of  Russia,  and  the  former 
married  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  and  was  the  mother 
of  the  Emperor  Peter  III.  When  Peter  the  Great 
and  his  army  seemed  entirely  in  the  power  of  the 
Turkish  army  on  the  Pruth  in  1717,  C,  who  was  with 
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him,  sought  an  interview  with  the  Grand  Vizier, 
and,  by  employing  her  jewels  to  bribe  his  attendants, 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  deliverance  of  the 
Russians.  Her  conduct  on  this  occasion  excited  so 
much  admiration  and  gratitude  in  the  emperor,  that 
he  resolved  to  appoint  her  his  successor.  Yet  in 
the  .end  of  the  year  1724,  she  became  the  object 
of  his  displeasure  and  suspicion,  on  account  of  an 
alleged  intimacy  with  a  chamberlain,  whom  he 
caused  to  be  beheaded.  Menchikoff,  who  had 
always  been  attached  to  her  interests,  was  at  this 
time  in  disgrace.  But  she  had  contrived  in  a  great 
measure  to  recover  her  position,  when,  on  28th 
January  1725,  Peter  the  Great  died.  His  death 
was  kept  secret  as  long  as  possible,  that  everything 
might  be  arranged  for  her  taking  possession  of  the 
throne ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Pleskow  came  for- 
ward and  declared  before  the  troops  and  people,  that 
the  emperor,  on  his  death-bed,  had  declared  her  alone 
worthy  to  be  his  successor.  The  hostility  and 
hesitation  of  the  nobles  were  at  once  overcome,  and 
C.  was  acknowledged  as  Empress  and  sole  Ruler  of 
AU  the  Russias.  Under  Menchikoff 's  direction,  the 
affairs  of  government  went  on  well  enough  for  a 
time ;  but  the  empress  ere  long  began  to  yield  to  the 
influence  of  a  number  of  favourites,  addicted  herself 
to  drunkenness,  and  lived  such  a  life  as  could  not 
fail  to  hurry  her  to  the  grave.  She  died,  however, 
unexpectedly,  17th  May  1727. 

CATHARINE  IL,  Empress  of  Russia,  was 
bom  at  Stettin  on  25th  April  1729.  Her  father, 
the  Prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  was  a  Prussian  field- 
marshal,  and  governor  of  Stettin.  She  received  the 
name  of  Sophia  Augusta ;  but  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
of  Russia  having  selected  her  for  the  wife  of  her 
nephew  and  intended  successor,  Peter,  she  passed 
from  the  Lutheran  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  took  the 
name  of  Catharina  Alexiewna.  In  1745,  her  marriage 
took  place.  She  soon  quarrelled  with  her  husband, 
and  each  of  them  lived  a  life  of  unrestrained  vice. 
Among  his  attendants  was  a  Count  Soltikow,  with 
whom  her  intimacy  soon  became  scandalous ;  and 
Soltikow  was  sent  on  an  embassy  abroad.  But  the 
young  Polish  count,  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  almost 
immediately  supplied  his  place.  After  the  death  of 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  in  1761,  Peter  III.  ascended 
the  Russian  throne ;  but  the  conjugal  difference 
became  continually  wider.  C.  was  banished  to  a 
separate  abode ;  and  the  emperor  seemed  to  enter- 
tain the  design  of  divorcing  her,  declaring  her  only 
son,  Paul,  iLegitimate,  and  marrying  his  mistress, 
Elizabeth  Woronzow.  The  popular  dislike  to  Peter, 
however,  rapidly  increased ;  and  at  length,  he  being 
dethroned  by  a  conspiracy,  C.  was  made  empress. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  Peter  was  murdered  (July 
1762).  What  participation  his  wife  had  ia  hi 
murder,  has  never  been  well  ascertained. 

C.  now  exerted  herself  to  please  the  people,  and 
among  other  thiags,  made  a  great  show  of  regard  for 
the  outward  forms  of  the  Greek  Church,  although 
her  principles  were,  in  reahty,  those  of  the  infi- 
delity then  prevalent  among  the  French  philosophers. 
The  government  of  the  country  was  carried  on  with 
great  energy ;  and  her  reign  was  remarkable  for  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  extent  and  power  of  Russia. 
Wot  long  after  her  accession  to  the  throne,  her 
influence  secured  the  election  of  her  former  favourite, 
Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  to  the  throne  of  Poland. 
In  her  own  empire,  however,  discontentment  was 
seriously  manifested,  the  hopes  of  the  disaffected 
being  centred  in  the  young  prince  Ivan,  who 
was  forthwith  murdered  in  the  castle  of  Sohliissel- 
burg.^  Prom  that  time,  the  internal  politics  of 
Russia  long  consisted  in  great  part  of  court  intrigues 
for  the  humiliation  of  one  favourite  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  another.     The  first  partition  of  Poland  in 
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1772,  and  the  Turkiah  ■vrar  which  terminated  in  the 
peace  of  Kainardji  in  1774,  vastly  increased  the 
empire.  The  Turkish  war  which  terminated  ia  the 
peace  of  Jassy  in  1792,  had  similar  results,  and 
also  the  war  with  Sweden,  which  terminated  in 
1790.  The  second  and  third  partitions  of  Poland, 
and  the  incorporation  of  Courland  with  Russia, 
completed  the  triumphs  of  C.'s  reign.  She  began 
a  war  with  Persia,  however,  and  cherished  a 
scheme  for  the  overthrow  of  the  British  power 
in  India ;  but  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  cut  her  off  on 
November  9,  1796.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
abihty ;  but,  utterly  devoid  of  principle,  she  snrunk 
from  no  crime ;  and  sensuality  and  ambition 
governed  all  her  actions.  She  was  shameless  in 
vice ;  and  always  had  a  paramour,  who  dwelt  in  her 

Ealace,  and  might  be  regarded  as  filling  an  acknow- 
sdged  office  of  state,  with  large  revenues  and 
determinate  privileges.  Yet  distinguished  authors 
flattered  her ;  and  she  invited  to  her  court  some 
of  the  literati  and  philosophers  of  Erance.  She  was 
ever  ready  to  commence  meat  undertakings,  but 
moat  of  them  were  left  uimnished ;  and  little  was 
really  accomplished  in  her  reign  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  or  the  progress  of  civilisation. 
On  a  visit  to  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire 
in  1787,  she  was  gratified  by  a  perpetual  display  of 
fictitious  wealth  and  prosperity  along  the  whole 
route.  This  imperial  progress  was  also  a  triumphal 
procession  of  her  vile  favourite  Potemkin  (q.  v.). 

CATHARINE  DE'  MEDICI,  the  queen  of 
Henri  II.  of  Erance,  was  the  daughter  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1519.  In  her  fourteenth  year,  she  was 
brought  to  France,  and  married  to  Henri,  the 
second  son  of  Francis  I.  The  marriage  was  a  part 
of  the  political  schemes  of  her  uncle,  Pope  Clement 
VII.,  but  as  he  died  soon  after,  she  found  herself 
friendless  and  neglected  at  the  French  court.  In 
these  circumstances,  she  conducted  herself  with  a 
submission  which  seemed  even  to  indicate  a  want 
of  proper  spirit,  but  which  gained  her  the  favour 
of  the  old  king,  and  in  some  measure  also  of  her 
husband.  It  was  not  till  the  accession  of  her 
eldest  son,  Francis  II.,  in  1559,  that  her  love  of 
power  began  to  display  itself.  The  Guises  at  this 
time  possessed  a  power  which  seemed  dangerous  to 
that  of  the  throne,  and  C.  entered  into  a  secret 
alliance  with  the  Huguenots  to  oppose  them.  On 
the  death  of  Francis  II.  in  1560,  and  accession  of 
Charles  IX.,  the  government  fell  entirely  into  her 
hands.  Caring  little  for  religion  in  itself,  although 
she  was  very  prone  to  superstition,  she  disliked 
the  Protestants,  chiefly  because  their  principles 
were  opposed  to  the  absolute  despotism  which  she 
desired  to  maintain.  Yet  she  sought  to  rally  the 
Protestant  leaders  around  the  throne,  in  order  to 
remove  the  Guises.  This  attempt  having  failed,  and 
the  civil  war  which  ensued  having  ended  in  the 
peace  of  Amboise,  highly  favourable  to  the  Pro- 
testants, she  became  alarmed  at  the  increase  of  their 
power,  and  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  Spain 
for  the  extirpation  of  heretics ;  and  subsequently 
into  a  plot  with  the  Guises,  in  which  at  flrst 
only  the  murder  of  the  Protestant  leaders  was 
contemplated,  but  which  resulted  in  the  fearful 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  Day.  This  event 
.  brought  the  whole  power  of  the  state  into  the 
hands  of  the  queen-mother,  who  boasted  of  the 
deed  to  Roman  Catholic  governments,  and  excused 
it  to  Protestant  ones,  for  she  now  managed  all  the 
correspondence  of  the  court.  About  this  time 
she  succeeded,  by  gold  and  intrigues,  in  getting 
her  third  son,  afterwards  Henri  IlL,  elected  to  the 
Polish  throne.  But  her  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
administration  roused  the  opposition  of  a  Roman 


Catholic  party,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  her  own 
fourth  son,  the  Duke  of  Alenjon,  who  allied  them- 
selves with  the  Protestants.  It  was  very  gener- 
ally believed  that  she  was  privy  to  the  machina- 
tions that  led  to  his  death.  When,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  IX.,  Henri  HI.  returned  from 
Poland  to  be  king  of  Erance,  his  mother  stiU  ruled 
the  court,  and  had  the  principal  share  in  all  the 
intrigues,  treacheries,  and  political  transactions  of 
that  woful  period.  Having  betrayed  all  who  trusted 
them,,  she  and  her  son  found  themselves  at  last 
forsaken  and  abhorred  by  all.  The  League  and  the 
Guises  had  no  more  confidence  in  them,  than  had 
the  Protestants  and  Henri  of  Navarre.  Vexation 
on  this  account  preyed  on  the  proud  heart  of  the 
queen-mother  in  her  last  days;  and  amidst  the 
confusion  and  strife  of  parties,  she  died  at  Blois,  on 
5th  January  1589,  unheeded  and  unlamented.  Her 
ruling  passion  was  ambition,  and  to  this  she  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  everything.  Her  imprincipled 
policy  had  almost  subverted  the  French  monarchy ; 
her  extravagance  and  luxury  exhausted  the  finances 
of  the  country.  Her  influence  was  powerful  in 
increasing  the  demoralisation  of  the  court  and  of 
society.  She  unscrupulously  employed  beauties  of 
her  train  to  corrupt  men  from  whose  power  she 
apprehended  danger. 

CATHARINE  OF  ARAGON,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, the  first  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  fourth 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen 
of  CastUe  and  Aragon,  was  bom  December  1485. 
She  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  English  history, 
not  for  what  she  herself  was,  but  for  what  she  was 
the  occasion  of — the  Reformation.  Married,  when 
Scarcely  sixteen,  to  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of 
Henry  VII.,  she  was  left  a  widow  within  a  year ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  more  a  second 
marriage  was  projected  for  her  by  her  father-in-law, 
with  ms  second  Son  Henry,  as  yet  a  boy  of  only 
twelve  years  old.  The  pope's  dispensation  enabling 
such  near  relatives  to  many  was  obtained  in  1503, 
and  the  marriage  took  place  in  June  1509,  imme- 
diately after  Henry's  accession  to  the  crown  as 
Henry  VIII.  Although  Henry  was  very  far  from 
being  a  model  husband,  he  appears  to  have  treated 
Queen  C,  who  had  bom  him  several  children,  with 
aU  due  respect,  until  about  1527,  when  he  conceived 
a  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn  (q.  v.).  He  now  expressed 
doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  his  marriage,  and  set 
about  obtaining  a  divorce.  Pope  Clement  VII. 
would  readily  have  annulled  the  marriage  permitted 
by  his  predecessor,  had  he  not  feared  Queen  C.'s 
powerful  nephew,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  He, 
however,  granted  a  commission  to  Campeggio  and 
Wolsey,  to  inquire  into  the  vahdity  of  the  marriage ; 
but  before  these  prelates  Queen  C.  refused  to  plead, 
and  appealed  to  the  pope.  The  king  craved  judg- 
ment. The  legates  cited  the  queen,  and  declaring 
her  contumacious  when  she  appeared  not,  went  on 
with  the  cause;  but  the  wily  Campeggio,  anxious 
only  for  time  for  his  master  when  the  king  expected 
an  answer,  prorogued  the  court  until  a  future  day. 
The  king  consulted  the  universities  of  Europe,  many 
of  which  declared  the  marriage  iuvaUd.  The  pope 
now  summoned  the  king  to  Rome,  but  Henry 
haughtily  refused  to  appear  either  himself,  or  by 
deputy,  which  he  maintained  would  be  to  sacrifice 
the  prerogatives  of  his  crown ;  and  setting  the  pope 
at  defiance,  married  Anne  Boleyn.  Craflmer,  shortly 
afterwards  (1533),  declared  the  first  marriage  void, 
and  Pope  Clement  annuEed  Cranmer's  sentence, 
making  the  separation  from  Rome  complete.  Queen 
0.  did  not  qiut  the  kingdom,  but  took  up  her  resi- 
dence first  at  AmpthiU,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  after- 
wards at  Kimbolton  Castle,  Huntingdonshire,  where 
she  led  an  austere  religious  life  until  her  decease 
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in  January  1536.  Queen  C.'s  personal  character 
•was  ummpeachable,  and  her  disposition  sweet  and 
gentle. 

CATHARINE  PARE,  the  sixth  vnie  of  Henry 
VIII.,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  and 
was  bom  in  1513.  Married  first  to  Lord  Burgh,  and 
afterwards  to  Lord  Latimer,  she,  in  July  12,  1543, 
became  queen  of  England  by  marriage  with  Henry 
VIII.  She  was  distinguished  for  her  learning  and 
her  knowledge  of  rehgious  subjects,  her  discussion 
of  which  with  the  king  had  well-nigh  brought  her 
to  the  block,  like  so  many  of  her  predecessors.  Her 
tact,  however,  saved  her,  and  brought  rebuke  on  her 
enemies ;  for  she  made  it  appea;r  to  the  king's  vanity, 
that  she  had  only  engaged  biTn  in  discourse  about 
the  Reformation,  in  order  to  derive  profit  from  his 
majesty's  speech.  She  persuaded  Henry  to  restore 
the  right  of  succession  to  his  daughters,  and  inte- 
rested herself  on  behalf  of  the  universities.  After 
Henry's  death,  she  married,  1547,  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  and  died  the  following  year,  not  without 
suspicion  of  poison. 

CATHARINE'S,  St,  COLLEGE,  or  HALL, 
Cambridge,  was  founded  by  Robert  Wodelarke,  Pro- 
vost of  King's  College,  1473,  for  a  master  and  three  or 
more  fellows.  The  visitors  sent  down  to  the  univer- 
sity by  Edward  VI.  ordered  that  there  should  be 
then  six  fellows,  and  in  future  a  greater  or  less  number 
as  the  revenues  permitted.  Besides  these  fellows 
on  the  principal  foundation,  there  are  eight  others 
founded  by  subsequent  benefactors,  and  called  '  Bye 
Fellows.'  Edwyn  Sandys,  Archbishop  of  York, 
Bishop  Overall,  and  Bishop  Sherlock,  were  of  this 
college. 

CATHA'RTICS  (Gr.  kathairS,  I  purify),  a  name 
originally  for  all  medicines  supposed  to  purify  the 
system  from  the  matter  of  disease  {materies  morbi), 
which  was  generally  presumed  by  the  ancients  to 
exist  in  all  cases  of  fever  and  acute  disease  (see 
Crisis),  and  to  require  to  be  separated  or  thrown 
off  by  the  diiferent  excretions  of  the  body.  Ulti- 
mately, the  term  C.  became  hmited  in  its  signifi- 
cation to  remedies  acting  on  the  bowels,  which  are 
popularly  caHeA.  purgatives — a  mere  translation  of  the 
Greek  word.  The  principal  C.  are  aloes,  gamboge, 
colocynth,  rhubarb,  scanunony,  jalap,  senna,  Epsom 
and  other  salts,  and  castor  oil.  Sulphur  and  cream  of 
tartar  forms  a  well-known  mild  laxative ;  magnesia 
is  also  useful  in  many  cases  of  indigestion  with 
acidity.  Croton  oil  and  elaterium  belong  to  a  more 
dangero\is  class  of  C,  as  also  does  the  favourite 
remedy  of  the  ancients — ^the  black  hellebore.  The 
doses  and  use  of  the  more  ordinary  remedies  of  this 
class  are  explained  in  all  works  on  medicine.  See 
CONSTIPATIOK. 

CATHA'RTINE,  or  BITTER  OP  SENNA,  is 
the  essential  principle  in  senna  which  possesses 
laxative  or  purgative  properties.  It  can  be  isolated 
as  a  yeUowish-red  uncrystallisable  soHd,  which  is 
deliquescent,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble 
in  ether,  has  a  very  bitter  nauseous  taste,  a  charac- 
teristic odour,  and  possesses  great  purging  powers, 
accompanied  by  nausea  and  griping.  Three  grains 
of  C.  are  a  full  dose. 

CATHCA'RT,  William  Shaw,  Eabl,  a  British 
general  and  diplomatist,  son  of  Baron  Oathcart  of 
Cathcart,  county  of  Renfrew,  was  born  September 
17,  1755.  Having  studied  at  Glasgow,  he  entered 
the  army,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  American 
war,  and  fought  with  distinction  in  Flanders  and 
North  Germany.  In  1801,  he  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  in  1803,  commander-in-chief  for 
Ireland.  In  1805,  he  was  engaged  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  the  Czar  Alexander.  In  July  1807,  he 
received  the  command  of  the  land-forces  employed 


to  co-operate  with  the  fleet  in  the  attack  on  Copen- 
hagen, and,  for  his  services  in  this  capacity,  was 
made  a  British  peer,  with  the  title  of  viscount,  and 
received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  both  Houses  of 
parliament,  January  28,  1808.  In  1812,  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  St  Petersburg,  accompanied 
the  Czar  Alexander  in  the  campaigns  of  1813  and 
1814,  and  was  present  at  the  congresses  of  ChatUlon 
and  Vienna.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  earl, 
June  18,  1814.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
chiefly  spent  at  liis  country  residence,  Cartside, 
near  Glasgow,  where  he  died  June  17,  1843. — His 
eldest  son,  Charles  Murray,  Earl  Cathcart 
(formerly  known  as  Lord  Greenock),  was  born 
1783;  served  in  Spain  and  at  Waterloo  under 
WeDington  ;  afterwards  acted  in  Canada ;  and 
was  made  a  general,  and  colonel  of  the  1st  Dragoon 
Guards.     He  died  July  1859. 

CATHCART,  Sir  Geokob,  son  of  William,  Earl 
Cathcart,  was  born  in  London,  1794.  Educated 
at  Eton  and  Edinburgh,  he,  in  1810,  joined  the  2d 
Life  Guards,  and  fought  with  the  grand  army  in  the 
campaigns  of  1812  and  1813 ;  and  as  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Duke  of  WeUingtou,  was  present  at  Quatre 
Bras  and  Waterloo.  In  1828,  he  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  served  in  British  America  and 
the  West  Indies  for  about  eight  years  ;  and  in  1837 
he  proved  himself  an  energetic  and  efficient  officer 
in  quelling  the  outbreak  in  Canada,  where  he 
remained  for  more  than  six  years.  In  1852,  having 
held  the  appointment  of  deputy-lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  for  some  years,  he  was  made  governor  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  command  of  the  forces, 
and  in  this  capacity  succeeded  in  bringing  to 
a  successful  end  the  harassing  Kafir  war.  He 
returned  to  England  in  time  to  be  sent  out  to  the 
Crimea  as  general  of  division.  His  bravery  here 
was  conspicuous,  especially  in  the  battle  of  Inker- 
mann,  where  the  odds  were  so  terribly  against  the 
British  forces,  and  where  he  was  slain.  He  was 
buried  on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  and  which,  in  his 
honour,  was  named  Cathoart's  Hill.  C.  was  the 
author  of  a  very  valuable  work,  entitled  Commen- 
taries on  the  War  in  Russia  and  Oermany  in  1812 
and  1813  (London,  1850). 

CATHE'DRAL,  from  a  Greek  word  catliedra, 
signifying  a  seat.  Thus,  'to  speak  ex  cathedrd,^  is 
to  speak  as  from  a  seat  of  authority.  The  C. 
city  is  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  his 
throne  is  placed  in  the  C.  church,  which  is  the  parish 
church  of  the  whole  diocese.  The  diocese  was,  in 
fact,  anciently  called  parochia,  until  the  apphcation 
of  this  name  to  the  smaller  portions  into  which 
it  was  divided.  A  C.  town  has  generally  been  under- 
stood to  be  entitled  to  the  honours  of  a  city,  even 
although  the  town  be  not  a  borough  incorporate; 
but  in  the  case  of  Manchester,  the  claim  was  dis- 
allowed by  a  court  of  law.  The  distinction  between 
C.  and  collegiate  churches  consists  principally  in  the 
see  of  .the  bishop  being  at  the  former.  The  govern- 
ing body  of  a  G.  is  called  the  dean  and  chapter — 
Le.,  the  dean  and  canons  who  meet  for  corporate 
purposes  in  the  chapter-house  of  the  cathedral.  The 
property  of  the  C.  vests  in  this  body.  They  elect  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  on  the  issue  of  a  conge  d!ilire 
from  the  crown,  but  as  the  person  to  be  elected  is 
always  named,  and  they  may  be  compelled  by  a 
mandamus  to  elect  that  person  and  no  other,  the 
election  is  merely  a  form. 

The  bishop  is  '  visitor '  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 
In  England,  by  the  act  of  1840,  aU  members  of 
cathedrals,  except  the  dean,  are  styled  canons.  Their 
seat  in  the  C.  is  called  their  stall.  They  are  no  longer 
called  prebends.  Canons  must  reside  3  months  in 
each  yeai%   The  act  allows  to  the  canons  of  Durham, 
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Manoliester,  St  Paul's,  and  Westminster,  an  income 
of  £1000  per  annum ;  to  those  of  every  other  C.  in 
England,  £500.  The  bishop  was  always  considered 
of  common  right  to  have  the  patronage  of  canonries, 
but  formerly  there  were  exceptions.  Now,  the 
appointment  to  all  canonries  is  vested  either  in 
the  bishop,  or  in  the  crown.  Where  the  bishop  is 
patron,  he  '  collates,'  and  the  deau  and  chapter 
'  induct,'  by  placing  the  new  canon  in  a  stall  in  the 
church.  The  crown  appoints  by  letters-patent,  and 
the  canon  is  installed  without  coUation.  Honorary 
canons  have  no  emoluments,  but  rank  after  the 
canons.  Minor  canons,  of  whom  there  are  from  2 
to  6  in  each  C,  perform  the  daily  choral  services. 
The  C.  service  is  the  usual  Church  of  England 
service  intoned,  with  an  anthem  and  the  FsalmB 
chanted.  For  the  general  plan  of  C.  buildings,  see 
Chueoh.  The  more  remarkable  cathedrals  will 
be  noticed  under  the  names  of  the  towns  in  which 
they  are  situated.  In  England,  the  number  of 
cathedrals  is  29. 

CATHELINEAU,  Jacqtjis,  general  of  the  army 
in  La  Vendge,  in  the  west  of  France,  was  bom 
January  5,  1759,  in  very  humble  life,  at  Pin-en- 
Mauges,  in  Lower  Anjou.  Horrified  at  the  atrocities 
and  despotic  acts  of  the  Convention,  he  placed  him- 
self in  opposition  to  it,  and  soon  collected  around  him 
a  body  of  loyal  peasantry,  whom  he  led  against  and 
defeated  the  Kepublioans  in  several  conflicts.  After 
the  victory  of  Saumur  (q.  v.),  the  council  of  generals 
api)ointed  him,  as  having  the  greatest  influence  over 
his  countrymen,  commander-in-chief.  He  immedi- 
ately determined  to  make  an  attack  upon  Nantes, 
and  managed  to  penetrate  into  the  town,  where  he 
was  wounded  by  a  musket-ball,  and  his  troops  imme- 
diately dispersed.  He  was  carried  to  St  Florent, 
where  he  died  July  11,  1793.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  simplicity  and  honesty  of  character,  and  his 
piety  was  such,  that  he  was  called  the  Saint  of 
Anjoru 

CA'THERINE-WHEEL    (see  Catharine,  St) 
is  frequently  used  as  a  charge  in  coats 
of  arms,  when  it  is  represented  with 
teeth,  thus : 


CA'THETER  (Gr.  haOiiemi,  to  thrust 
into),  was  a  name  applied  indifferently 
to  all  instnunents  used  for  passing 
along  mucous  canals.  In  modem  times,  how- 
ever, it  has  generally  been  reserved  for  tubular 
rods  through  which  fluids  or  air  may  pass,  and 
which  may  give  free  exit  to  the  accumulated  con- 
tents of  such  organs  as  the  urinary  bladder.  The 
C.  for  the  latter  purpose  is  a  very  old  surgical 
instrument.  The  ancients  made  theirs  of  copper, 
which  accumtilated  verdigris.  In  the  9th  o.  silver 
was  substituted  by  the  Arabian  surgeons  as  a 
cleanlier  metal,  and  is  stiU  used  by  all  who  are 
not  obliged,  for  economical  reasons,  to  have  their 
catheters  made  of  German  silver  or  pewter.  The 
urinary  0.  for  the  male  varies  in  length  from  10 
to  11  inches ;  the  female  C.  need  not  be  more  than 
4  or  5  inches.  The  form  is  a  matter  of  indifference, 
but  most  surgeons  prefer  an  instrument  straight  to 
within  the  last  few  inches  of  its  length;  the  latter 
should  be  curved  into  the  segment  of  a  small  circle. 
Others,  however,  use  a  double  curve,  and,  indeed, 
nearly  every  surgeon  has  a  peculiar  fancy  in  this 
respect. 

Flexible  catheters  are  made  of  gum  elastic,  which 
may  be  used  either  alone  or  supported  on  a  wire. 
Many  other  materials  have  been  proposed.  Of 
late  years,  gutta  percha  has  been  used,  but  owing 
to  some  awkward  accidents^such  as  portions  often 
breaking  off  in  the  bladder — it  has  not  been 
generally  adopted  by  surgeons. 


OA'THODE.    See  Anode. 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  The  term  catholic 
literally  signifies  universal.  The  phrase  C.  C.  is 
therefore  equivalent  to  '  imiversal  church,'  and 
cannot  properly  be  applied  to  any  particular  sect 
or  body,  such  as  the  Roman,  AngKcan,  Genevan, 
Reformed  Lutheran,  or  Presbyterian,  all  of  which 
form  merely  portions  more  or  less  pure  of  the 
'church  universal.'  It  was  first  employed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Christian  Church  from  the  Jewish; 
the  latter  being  restricted  to  a  single  nation, 
whereas  the  former  was  intended  for  the  world  in 
general.  Afterwards,  it  served  to  mark  the  differ- 
ence between  the  orthodox  Christian  Church  and 
the  various  sects  which  sprang  from  it,  such  as 
the  Cerinthians,  Basilidians',  Arians,  Macedonians, 
&c.  The  name  has  been  retained  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  was  the  visible  successor  of  the  primi- 
tive one;  and  although  Protestant  divines  have 
been  careful  to  deny  its  applicabiEty  to  a  church 
which  they  consider  buried  under  the  corrupt 
accretions  of  centuries,  yet  the  term  catholic  is  still 
used  by  the  populace  of  almost  every  Protestant 
covuitry  as  synonymous  with  Roman  Catholic,  so 
that  from  their  minds  all  conception  of  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  has  vanished.  For  an  account 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  see  art.  Roman  Catholic 
Chukch. 

CA'THOLIC  CRE'DITOR,  in  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, is  one  whose  debt  is  secured  over  several  or 
the  whole  subjects  belonging  to  the  debtor — e.  g., 
over  two  or  more  heritM>le  estates  for  the  same 
debt.  The  C.  C.  is  bound  so  to  exercise  his  right  as 
not  unnecessarily  to  injure  the  securities  of  the 
other  creditors.  Thus,  ii  he  draw  his  whole  debt 
from  one  of  the  subjects,  he  must  assign  his  security 
over  the  others  to  the  postponed  creditors. 

CATHOLIC  (Roman)  EMANCIPATION  ACT 
(10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7).  To  render  this  famous  measure 
intelligible,  and  still  more  to  convey  a  conception 
of  its  importance  to  youUger  readers,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  preface  our  account  of  it 
by  a  slight  sketch  of  the  position  of  our  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects  before  it  was  passed.  From 
first  to  last,  the  sufferings  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  the  fruit  of  political  tyranny  quite  as  much 
as  of  religious  rancour  or  fanaticism,  and  their 
release  was  effected  by  a  change  in  the  political 
rather  than  in  the  religious  views  or  feelings  of 
the  dominant  party.  The  first  occasion  on  which 
even  a  promise  of  a  different  line  of  policy  from 
that  which  had  been  originally  adopted  was  held 
out  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  was  on  the 
termination  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  1691 ;  and 
had  King  William  been  able  to  carry  out  the  views 
which  Ms  personal  enlightenment  and  liberality 
dictated,  it  is  probable  that  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion would  have  been  hastened  by  more  than  a 
century.  But  the  English  parliament,  which  was 
intensely  anti-Roman  Catholic,  enacted,  on  the  22d 
of  October  1691,  that  Irish  members  of  both  Houses 
should  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy;  and  three  years 
later,  »  set  of  acts  were  passed,  which  placed  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  a  worse  position  than  at  any 
previous  period  of  their  history.  The  whole  popu- 
lation was  disarmed,  and  the  priests  banished  from 
the  country.  But  what  must  have  been  still  more 
intolerable,  was  the  interference  with  the  private 
arrangements  of  their  families.  All  Roman  Catho- 
lics were  prohibited  from  acting  as  guardians  not 
only  to  Protestant,  but  to  Catholic  children.  At  a 
somewhat  later  date  (1704),  it  was  enacted  that  if  a 
son  chose  to  turn  Protestant,  he  should  be  entitled 
to  dispossess  his  father,  and  at  once  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  family  estate.     Though  Catholics  were 
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tot  directly  declared  incapable  of  holding  land,  ihej 
■were  deprived  of  the  right  of  aoquirins;  it  by- 
purchase,  or  even  by  long  lease ;  and  if  a  Catholic 
chanced  to  occupy  a  place  in  a  line  of  entail,  he  was 

Sassed  over  in  favour  of  the  next  Protestant  heir. 
:  0  office  of  trust,  civil  or  military,  was  now  open  to 
a  Cathoho ;  he  was  forbidden  to  vote  at  elections, 
to  intermarry  with  a,  Protestant,  or  even  to  dwell 
in  Limerick  or  Galway,  except  under  certain  condi- 
tions. But  perhaps  the  most  demoralisuig  provision 
of  all,  was  that  which  empowered  the  son  of  a 
Catholic  to  bring  his  father  into  Chancery,  to  force 
him  to  declare  on  oath  the  value  of  his  property, 
and  to  settle  such  an  allowance  on  him  as  the  court 
should  determine,  not  only  for  the  father's  life,  but 
the  son's. 

Amongst  the  other  burdens  of  this  heavy  time, 
may  be  mentioned  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and  the  regulation  that  if 
a  Protestant  lawyer  married  a  Cathohc,  he  should  be 
held  to  have  gone  over  to  her  faith :  the  prohibition 
against  Catholics  acting  as  schoolmasters,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  prosecuted  as  convicts,  by  which 
the  whole  body  was  virtually  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  education :  and  the  still  more  summary 
enactment,  that  if  a  priest  celebrated  marriage 
between  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic,  he  should  be 
hanged.  But  as  years  passed  away,  the  memory  of 
the  foul  deeds  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  confessional, 
and  of  the  other  enormities  of  which  Roman  Catho- 
lics had  been  guilty  in  their  days  of  power,  waxed 
fainter ;  milder  feelings  began  to  prevail ;  and  when 
Grattau  appeared  as  the  champion  of  their  rights, 
the  field  was  already  in  some  degree  prepared  for 
his  labours.  Favoured  by  such  influences,  of  which 
no  one  knew  better  how  to  avail  himselJE,  he  suc- 
ceeded, in  1780,  in  carrying,  in  the  Irish  parliament, 
the  famous  resolution, '  that  the  king's  most  excellent 
majesty,  and  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland, 
are  the  only  competent  power  to  make  laws  to  bind 
Ireland.'  Many  of  the  disqualifying  statutes  were 
now  repealed,  and  the  claim  for  complete  equahty 
with  Enghshmen  and  Protestants,  or  complete 
separation  from  the  sister-country,  was  now  formally 
urged.  From  this  period  till  the  final  liberation  was 
achieved,  there  was  no  rest.  The  Irish  rebellion  of 
1798  brought  home  to  the  English  nation  the  dangers 
to  which  it  would  constantly  be  exposed  till  the 
question  was  finally  adjusted.  The  Act  of  Union 
of  1800  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  that 
outbreak ;  and  to  this  act  the  Irish  were  induced  to 
consent  by  a  virtual  pledge  entered  into  by  Mr  Pitt, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Cathoho  disabilities  should  be 
at  once  removed.  But,  like  William  of  Orange,  Pitt 
had  pledged  himseK  to  more  than  he  was  able  to 
accomplish.  The  king  was  seized  with  scruples 
regarding  the  obhgations  imposed  upon  him  by  his 
coronation  oath,  and  made  a  vigorous  stand  agaiost 
the  proposals  of  his  minister. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  efforts  were  made  in  the 
direction  of  emancipation  by  Mr  Canning  and  Lord 
Castlereagh.  About  1824,  the  press  began  to  take 
up  the  question  warmly ;  a  Catholic  Association  was 
formed,  to  prepare  petitions  to  parliament ;  the  Irish 
priests  stimulated  their  flocks  to  subscribe  for  the 
purposes  of  agitation;  O'Connell  rapidly  became  a 
power ;  and  as  eariy  as  March  1825,  the  importance 
of  the  question  was  so  deeply  felt,  that  Sir  F.  JBurdett 
ventured  to  introduce  a  rehef  bill,  which  passed  the 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  268  to  241,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  Lords.  A  sHght  temporary  reaction 
now  took  place,  the  superstitious  fears  of  ignorant 
Protestants  being  excited  by  a  '  no-popery'  cry,  and 
in  consequence,  a  new  reUef  bill,  introduced  in  1827, 
though  supported  by  the  last  effort  of  Canning's 
eloquence,  was  lost  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority 
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of  4.  But  the  liberal  view  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
claims  was  essentially  the  popular  one — at  least 
among  the  enlightened  classes ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
this,  under  the  hostile  administration  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  the  very  same  resolution  which 
had  been  lost  in  1827  by  a  minority  of  4,  was 
carried  in  1828  by  a  majority  of  6.  The  duke 
himself  now  began  to  waver  in  opinion,  so  that 
the  beginning  of  the  end  was  manifestly  near. 
During  O'ConneU's  famous  canvass  for  the  coimty 
of  Clare,  the  duke  declared  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  'if  the  public  mind  were  now  suffered 
to  be  tranquil,  if  the  agitators  of  Ireland  would 
only  leave  the  public  mind  at  rest,  the  people 
would  become  more  satisfied,  and  I  certainly 
think  it  would  then  be  possible  to  do  something.' 
O'ConneU's  return  for  Clare,  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  the  oaths  which  precluded  him  from 
takiag  his  seat  in  the  House,  and  the  events 
which  now  followed  in  quick  succession,  made 
it  clear  that  the  '  something'  of  which  the  duke 
had  spoken  must  be  the  passing  of  the  eman- 
cipation biU  in  the  ensuing  session.  The  king's 
speech,  which  was  read  on  the  6th  February  of  the 
following  year,  accordingly  contained  a  recommen- 
dation to  parhament,  to  consider  whether  the  civil 
disabilities  of  the  Catholics  could  not  be  removed, 
'  consistently  with  the  full  and  permanent  security 
of  our  establishmeuts  in  church  and  state.' 

On  the  5th  March,  Mr  Peel  brought  forward  the 
great  measure.  The  majority  on  the  motion  in  the 
Commons  for  going  into  committee  was  188,  in  a 
house  of  508  members  ;  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading  issued  in  a  majority  of  180 ;  and  the  final 
majority,  after  the  bill  had  passed  through  com- 
mittee, in  which  not  one  of  the  many  amendments 
proposed  was  carried,  was  178  in  a  House  of  462. 
In  the  Lords,  the  debate  lasted  three  nights,  the 
majority  being  106  in  favour  of'  the  second  reading 
of  a  bill  which,  nine  months  before,  the  same  House 
had  refused,  by  a  majority  of  45,  even  to  entertain 
— so  rapid  and  threatening  had  been  the  progress 
of  the  agitation.  On  the  13th  April  1829,  this 
famous  measure  became  the  law  of  the  land.  It 
now  only  remains  that,  by  mentioning  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  we  svcm  up  the  results  of  one  of 
the  most  important  controversies  that  ever  agitated 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  For  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  another  oath  was  substituted,  by  which 
all  Cathoho  members  of  parhament  boimd  them- 
selves to  support  the  existing  institutions  of  the 
state,  and  not  to  injure  those  of  the  church  (see 
Abjubation).  Cathohcs  were  admitted  to  all 
corporate  offices,  and  to  an  eqiial  enjoyment  of 
all  municipal  rights.  The  army  and  navy  had 
already  been  opened  to  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  were  excluded  from  the  offices  of  Regent,  of 
Chancellor  of  England  or  Ireland,  and  of  Viceroy 
of  Ireland;  from  all  offices  connected  with  the 
church,  its  universities  and  schools,  and  from  all 
disposal  of  church  patronage.  The  most  important 
security  related  to  the  franchise,  in  which  a  £10 
was  substituted  for  a  40«.  qualiiication  in  Ireland. 
The  clergy  of  the  R.  C.  Church  were  left  in  the 
position  of  other  dissenters,  the  government  having 
declined  either  to  endow  them,  or  to  introduce  any 
machinery  for  prying  into  their  relations  to  the 
pope.  But  the  public  use  of  their  insignia  of  office, 
and  of  episcopal  titles  and  names,  was  denied  them  ; 
the  extension  of  monachism  was  prohibited ;  and  it 
was  enacted  that  the  number  of  Jesuits  should  not 
be  increased,  and  that  they  should  henceforth  be 
subject  to  registration.  For  further  infonnation, 
see  Miss  Martineau's  History  of  England  during 
the  Peace  from  1815  to  1846.  W.  &  R.  Chambers, 
1858. 
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CATHOLIC  EPISTLES,  the  name  given, 
according  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Origen,  to 
certain  epistles,  addressed  not  to  particular  churches 
or  individuals,  but  either  to  the  church  universal  or 
to  a  large  and  indefinite  circle  of  readers.  Originally, 
the  C.  E.  comprised  only  the  first  epistle  of  John 
and  the  first  of  Peter,  but,  at  least  aa  early  as  the 
4th  c.  (as  evinced  by  the  testimony  of  Euaebius),  the 
term  was  applied  to  all  the  apostolic  writings  used 
as  'lessons'  in  the  orthodox  Christian  churches. 
But  this  included  the  Epistle  of  James,  of  Jude,  the 
2d  of  Peter,  and  the  2d  and  3d  of  John.  These  seven 
thus  constituted  the  C.  E.,  although  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  last-mentioned  five  were  not 
universally  acknowledged;  but  this  very  incorpora- 
tion with  epistles  whose  canonicity  was  not  ques- 
tioned, naturally  had  the  effect  of  confirming  their 
authority,  so  that  ia  a  short  time  the  entire  seven 
came  to  be  considered  a  portion  of  the  canon. 

CATHO'LICOS,  the  title  of  the  patriarchs  or 
chief  ecclesiastics  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Armenian 
Church,  and  of  the  Christians  of  Georgia  and 
Mingrelia. 

CATILrNA,  Ltt'cios  SEfBGius,  descended  from  a, 
patrician  but  impoverished  family,  was  born  about 
the  year  108  B.  o.  During  his  youth,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  party  of  Si3la.  His  bodily  constitu- 
tion, which  was  capable  of  enduring  any  amoxmt  of 
labour,  fatigue,  and  hardship,  allied  to  a  mind  which 
could  stoop  to  every  baseness  and  feared  no  crime, 
fitted  him  to  take  the  lead  in  the  conspiracy  which 
has  made  his  name  infamous  to  all  ages.  In  the 
year  68  B.C.  he  was  elected  praetor;  in  67  B.  c, 
governor  of  Africa;  and  in  66  B.  c,  he  desired  to 
stand  for  the  consulship,  but  was  disqualified  on 
account  of  the  accusations  brought  against  him  of 
maladministration  in  his  province.  Disappointed 
thus  in  his  ambition,  and  burdened  vrith  many 
and  heavy  debts,  he  saw  no  hope  for  himself  but 
in  the  chances  of  a  political  revolution,  and  there- 
fore entered  into  a  conspiracy,  including  many 
other  young  Roman  nobles,  in  morals  and  circum- 
stances greatly  like  himself.  The  plot,  however, 
was  revealed  to  Cicero  by  Fulvia,  mistress  of  one 
of  the  conspirators.  Operations  were  to  commence 
with  the  assassination  of  Cicero  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  but  the  latter  was  kept  aware  of  every 
step  of  the  conspiracy,  and  contrived  to  frustrate 
the  whole  design.  In  the  night  of  November  6 
(63  B.C.),  Catiline  assembled  his  confederates,  and 
explained  to  them  a  new  plan  for  assassinating 
Cicero ;  for  bringing  up  the  Tuscan  army  (which  he 
had  seduced  from  its  allegiance),  under  Manlius, 
from  the  encampment  at  E^sulse ;  for  setting  fire  to 
Rome,  and  putting  to  death  the  hostile  senators  and 
citizens.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  everything 
was  made  known  to  Cicero.  Accordingly,  when  the 
chosen  assassins  came  to  the  house  of  the  consul, 
on  pretence  of  a  visit,  they  were  immediately 
repulsed.  On  the  8th  of  November,  Catiline  auda- 
ciously appeared  in  the  senate,  when  Cicero — who 
had  received  inteUigeuce  that  the  insurrection  had 
already  broken  out  in  Etruria — conmienced  the 
celebrated  invective  beginning :  Quousque  tandem 
aindSre,  OatUma,patieniia  nostra F  &c.  ('How long 
now,  Catiline,  will  you  abuse  our  patience  ?')  The 
scoundrel  was  abashed,  not  by  the  keenness  of 
Cicero's  attack,  but  by  the  minute  knowledge  he 
displayed  of  the  conspiracy.  His  attempt  at  a 
reply  was  miserable,  and  was  drowned  in  cries  of 
execration.  With  curses  on  his  lips,  he  abruptly 
left  the  senate,  and  escaped  from  Rome  during  the 
night.  Catiline  and  Manlius  were  now  denounced 
as  traitors,  and  an  army  under  the  consul,  Antonius, 
was  sent   against  them.      The   conspirators   who 


remained  in  Rome,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Lentulus, 
were  arrested,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed, 
December  5.  The  insurrections  in  several  parts  of 
Italy  were  meanwhile  suppressed;  many  who  had 
resorted  to  Catiline's  camp  m  Etruria,  deserted  when 
thejr  heard  what  had  taken  place  in  Rome,  and 
his  intention  to  proceed  into  Gaul  was  frustrated. 
In  the  beginning  of  January  (62),  he  returned 
by  Pistoria  (now  Pistoja)  into  Etruria,  where  he 
encountered  the  forces  under  Antonius,  and,  after 
a  desperate  battle,  in  which  he  displayed  almost 
superhuman  courage  and  enthusiasm,  was  defeated 
and  slain.  The  appearance  of  Catiline  was  in 
harmony  with  his  character.  He  had  a  daring  and 
reckless  look ;  his  face  was  haggard  with  a  sense  of 
crime;  his  eyes  were  wild  and  bloodshot,  and  his  step 
unsteady,  from  nightly  debauchery.  The  history  of 
the  Catiline  conspiracy  is  given  by  Sallust  in  a 
remarkably  concise  and  nervous  style. 

CA'TIOK    See  Anode. 

CA'TKIN  {amentum),  in  Botany,  a  spike  of 
numerous,  small,  unisexual  flowers,  destitute  of 
calyx  and  corolla,  and  furnished  with  scale-like 
bracteae   instead,    the  whole   inflorescence    finally 
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Catkin  of  Birch. 


falling  off  by  an  articulation  in  a  single  piece. 
Examples  are  found  in  the  willow,  hazel,  oak, 
birch,  alder,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  forming 
the  natural  order  AMENTACua;  (q.  v.).  In  some, 
as  in  the  oak  and  hazel,  the  male  flowers  only  are 
in  catkins. 

CA'XMIKT  (N^peta  cataria),  a  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Labiates,  pretty  common  in  England, 
in  chalky  and  gravelly  soils,  but  rare  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  widely  diffused  throughout  Europe  and 
the  middle  latitudes  of  Asia,  and  of  North  America ; 
remarkable  for  the  fondness  which  cats  display  for 
it.  It  appears  to  act  upon  them  in  a  similar  way  to 
Valerian  root ;  and  when  its  leaves  are  bruised  so  as 
to  be  highly  odoriferous,  they  are  at  once  attracted 
to  it,  rub  themselves  on  it,  tear  at  it,  and  chew 
it.  Its  odour  has  been  described  as  intermediate 
between  that  of  mint  and  that  of  pennyroyal.  It 
has  erect  stems,  2 — 3  feet  high,  dense  whorls  of 
many  whitish  flowers,  tinged  and  spotted  with  rose- 
colour,  and  stalked  heart-shaped  leaves  of  a  velvety 
softness,  whitish  and  downy  beneath. — Other  species 
are  numerous  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  middle 
latitudes  of  Asia. 

CA'TO,  Makcus  Porcius,  sumamed  Censorius 
and  Sapiens  ('  the  wise'),  afterwards  known  as  Cato 
Pbiscus  or  Cato  Major — to  distinguish  him  from 
Cato  of  TJtioa^was  born  at  Tusculum  in  234  B.c. 
He  inherited  from  his  plebeian  father  a  small  farm 
in  the  country  of  the  Sabiues,  where  he  busied 
himself  in  agricultural  operations,  and  learned  to 
love  the  simple  and  severe  manners  of  his  Roman 
forefathers,  which  stfll  lingered  round  his  rural 
home.      Induced  by  Lucius  Valerius   Haccus    to 
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remove  to  Eome  when  that  city  was  in  a,  transi- 
tion epoch,  from  the  old-fashioned  strictness  and 
severe  frugality  of  social  habits,  to  the  luxury  and 
licentiousness  of  Grecian  manners,  C.  appeared  to 
protest  against  this,  to  denounce  the  degeneracy  of 
the  Philo-heUenic  party,  and  to  set  a  pattern  of 
sterner  and  purer  character.  He  soon  distinguished 
himself  as  a  pleader  at  the  bar  of  justice,  and 
after  passing  through  minor  offices,  was  elected 
consul.  In  his  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  where  an 
insurrection  had  broken  out  after  the  departure  of 
the  elder  Soipio  (206  B.  c),  0.  was  so  successful 
in  quelling  disturbances  and  restoring  order,  that  in 
the  following  year  he  was  honoured  by  a  triumph. 
C.  exhibited  extraordinary  military  genius  in 
Spain;  his  stratagems  were  brilliant,  his  plans  of 
battle  were  marked  by  great  skill,  and  his  general 
movements  were  rapid,  bold,  and  unexpected. 
In  187  B.C.,  a  fine  opportunity  occurred  for  the 
display  of  '  antique  Roman '  notions.  M.  Fulvius 
NobUior  had  just  returned  from  jEtoha  victorious, 
and  sought  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  C.  objected. 
Fulvius  was  indulgent  to  his  soldiers,  a  man  of 
literary  taste,  &c.,  and  C.  charges  him,  among 
other  enormities,  with  '  keeping  poets  in  his  camp. 
These  rude  prejudices  of  C.  were  not  acceptable 
to  the  senate,  and  C.'s  opposition  was  fruitless. 
In  184  B.C.,  C.  was  elected  censor,  and  discharged 
so  rigorously  the  duties  of  his  office,  that  the 
epithet  Censorius,  formerly  applied  to  aU  persons 
in  the  same  station,  was  made  his  permanent  sur- 
name. Many  of  his  acts  were  highly  commendable. 
He  repaired  the  water-courses,  paved  the  reservoirs, 
cleansed  the  drains,  raised  the  rents  paid  by 
the  pubhcans  for  the  farming  of  the  taxes,  and 
diminished  the  contract  prices  paid  by  the  state  to 
the  undertakers  of  public  works.  More  question- 
able reforms  were  those  in  regard  to  the  price  of 
slaves,  dress,  furniture,  equipage,  &c.  His  des- 
potism in  enforcing  his  <nvn  idea  of  decency  may 
be  illustrated  from  the  fact,  that  he  degraded 
Manihus,  a  man  of  preetorian  rank,  for  having 
kissed  his  wife  in  his  daughter's  presence  in  open 
day.  C.  was>  a  thoroughly  doginatio  moralist, 
intolerant,  stoical,  but  great,  because  he  manfully 
contended  with  rapidly  swelling  evils ;  yet  not  wise, 
because  he  opposed  the  bad  and  the  good  in  the 
innovations  of  his  age  with  equal  animosity. 

In  the  year  175  B.C.,  C.  was  sent  to  Carthage  to 
negotiate  on  the  differences  between  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  the  Numidian  king  Masinissa ;  but  having 
been  offended  by  the  Carthaginians,  he  returned 
to  Kome,  where,  ever  afterwards,  he  described 
Carthage  as  the  most  formidable  rival  of  the  empire, 
and  concluded  all  his  addresses  in  the  senate-house 
— ^whatever  the  immediate  subject  might  be — with 
the  well-known  words :  '  Ceterum,  censeo,  Garthaginem. 
esse  ddendam '  ('  For  the  rest,  I  vote  that  Carthage 
must  be  destroyed '). 

Though  C.  was  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
language  and  its  literature,  his  severe  principles  led 
him  to  denounce  the  latter  as  injurious  to  national 
morals.  He  died  149  B.C.,  at  the  age  of  85.  G.  was 
twice  married.  In  his  eightieth  year,  his  second 
wife,  Salonia,  bore  him  a  son,  the  grandfather  of 
Cato  of  tJtica.  C.  treated  his  slaves  with  shocking 
harshness  and  cruelty.  In  his  old  age,  he  became 
greedy  of  gain,  yet  never  once  allowed  his  avarice 
to  interfere  with  his  honesty  as  a  state-functionary. 
He  also  composed  various  hterary  works,  such  as 
JDe  Be  Bustica  (a  treatise  on  agriculture) — ^much 
corrupted,  however.  The  best  editions  are  by  Gesner 
and  Schneider  in  their  Scriptores  Sei  BusticcB.  His 
greatest  historical  work,  Origines,  has  unfortu- 
nately perished ;  but  some  few  fragments  are  given 
in  Krause's  ffistoricorum  Bomanorum  Fragmentd 
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(Berhn,  1833).  Fragments  of  O.'s  orations — of  which 
as  many  as  150  were  read  by  Cicero — are  given  in 
Meyer's  Oratorum  Bomanorum  Fragmenta  (Zurich, 
1842). 

CATO,  MARO0S  PoECius,  named  Cato  the 
Younger,  or  Cato  Uticensis  (from  the  place  of 
his  death),  was  bom  95  B.C.  Having  lost,  during 
childhood,  both  parents,  he  was  educated  in  the 
house  of  his  uncle  M.  Livius  Drusus,  and,  even 
in  his  boyhood,  gave  proofs  of  his  decision  and 
strength  of  character.  In  the  year  72  B.C.,  he 
served  with  distinction  in  the  campaign  against 
Spartacus,  but  without  finding  satisfaction  in  mili- 
tary life,  though  he  proved  himself  a  good  soldier. 
From  Macedonia,  where  he  was  military  tribune  in 
67,  he  went  to  Pergamus  in  search  of  the  Stoic 
philosopher,  Athenodorus,  whom  he  brought  back 
to  his  camp,  and  whom  he  induced  to  proceed  with 
him  to  Eome,  where  he  spent  the  time  partly  in 
philosophical  studies,  and  partly  in  forensic  discus- 
sions. Desirous  of  honestly  qualifying  himself  for 
the  qusestorship,  he  commenced  to  study  all  the 
financial  questions  connected  with  it.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  election,  he  introduced,  in  spite  of 
violent  opposition  from  those  interested,  a  rigorous 
reform  into  the  treasury  offices.  He  quitted  the 
qucestorship  at  the  appointed  time  amid  general 
fipplause.  In  63  B.  c,  he  was  elected  tribune,  and 
also  dehvered  his  famous  speech  on  the  Catiline 
conspiracy,  in  which  he  denounced  Caesar  as  an 
accomplice  of  that  political  desperado,  and  deter- 
mined the  sentence  of  the  seAate.  Strongly  dread- 
ing the  influence  of  imbridled  greatness,  and  not 
discerning  that  an  imperial  genius — like  that  of 
Cffisar — was  the  only  thing  that  could  remedy 
the  evils  of  that  overgrown  monster,  the  Roman 
Republic,  he  commenced  a  career  of  what  seems  to 
U3  blind  pragmatical  opposition  to  the  three  most 
powerful  men  in  Rome — Crassus,  Pompey,  and 
Cffisar.  C.  was  a  noble  but  strait-laced  tlieorist, 
who  lacked  the  intuition  into  circumstances  which 
belongs  to  men  Hke  Caesar  and  Cromwell.  His 
first  opposition  to  Pompey  was  successful ;  but  his 
opposition  to  Caesar's  consulate  for  the  year  59 
not  only  failed,  but  even  served  to  hasten  the 
formation  of  the  first  triumvirate  between  Cassar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus.  He  was  afterwards  forced 
to  side  with  Pompey,  who  had  resiled  from  his 
connection  with  Caesar,  and  become  reconciled  to 
the  aristocracy.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48 
B.  c),  C.  intended  to  join  Pompey,  but  hearing  the 
news  of  his  death,  escaped  into  Africa,  where  he 
was  elected  commander  by  the  partisans  of  Pompey, 
but  resigned  the  post  in  favour  of  MeteUus  Scipio, 
and  undertook  the  defence  of  TJtica.  Here,  when 
he  had  tidings  of  Caesar's  decisive  victory  over 
Soipio  at  Thapsus  (April  6,  46  B.C.),  C,  finding  that 
his  troops  were  wholly  intimidated,  advised  the 
Roman  senators  and  knights  to  escape  from  TJtica, 
and  make  terms  with  the  victor,  but  prohibited  all 
intercessions  in  his  own  favour.  He  resolved  to  die 
rather  than  surrender,  and,  after  spending  the  night 
in  readiug  Plato's  Plmdo,  committed  suicide  by 
stabbing  himself  in  the  breast. 

CATO,  DiONYSius,  is  the  name  prefixed  to  a 
little  volume  of  moral  precepts  in  verse,  which  was 
a  great  favourite  during  the  middle  ages.  Whether 
or  not  such  a  person  ever  existed,  is  a  point  of 
the  greatest  uncertainty.  The  title  which  the 
book  itself  commoiily  bears,  is  Dionysii  Catonis 
Disticha  de  Moribiis  ad  Filium.  Its  contents  have 
been  differently  estitnated :  some  scholars  have 
considered  the  precepts  admirable ;  others,  weak 
and  vapid :  some  have  found  indications  of  a  supe- 
rior scriptural  knowledge;  others,.of  a  deep-rooted 
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paganism.  The  style  has  been  pronounced  the 
purest  Latin  and  the  most  corrupt  jargon.  The 
truth  would  seem  to  be,  that  on  a  groundwork  of 
excellent  Latin  of  the  Silver  Age,  the  illiterate 
monks  of  a  later  period  have,  as  it  were,  inwoven 
a  multitude  of  their  own  barbaric  errors,  which 
preclude  us  from  determining  precisely  the  period 
when  the  volume  was  composed.  It  begins  with  a 
preface  addressed  by  the  supposed  author  to  his 
son,  after  which  come  56  injixnctions  of  rather  a 
simple  character,  such  as  parentem  ama.  This  is 
followed  by  the  substance  and  main  portion  of  the 
book — ^viz.,  144  moral  precepts,  each  of  which  is 
ejcpressed  in  two  daotyuo  hexameters.  During  the 
middle  ages,  the  Disticha  was  used  as  a  text-book 
for  young  scholars.  In  the  ISth  c,  more  than  30 
editions  were  printed.  The  best  edition,  however, 
is  that  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1754  by  Otto 
Amtzenius.    Caxton  translated  it  into  English. 

CA'TODON  and  CATODO'NTID^.  See 
Cacholot. 

CATO'PTRICS.  The  divisions  of  the  science 
of  optics  are  laid  out  and  explained  in  the  article 
Optics  (q.  v.).  C  is  that  subdivision  of  geometrical 
optics  which  treats  of  the  phenomena-  of  light 
incident  upon  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  and  reflected 
therefrom.  AU  bodies  reflect  more  or  less  Ught, 
even  those  through  which  it  is  most  readily  trans- 
missible ;  light  falling  on  such  media,  for  instance, 
at  a  certain  angle,  is  totally  reflected.  Rough 
surfaces  scatter  or  disperse  (see  DisPBESiON  01'  Light) 
a  large  portion  of  what  falls  on  them,  through 
which  it  is  that  their  peculiarities  of  figure,  colour, 
&c., ,  are  seen  by  eyes  in  a  variety  of  positions ; 
they  are  not  said  to  reflect  Hght,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  they  do,  though  in  such  a  way,  owing  to 
'  their  inequalities,  as  never  to  present  the  proper 
phenomena  of  reflection.  The  surfaces  with  which 
C,  accordingly,  deals,  are  the  smooth  and  polished. 
It  tracks  the  course  of  rays  and  pencils  of  hght 
after  reflection  from  such  surfaces,  and  determines 
the  positions,  and  traces  the  forms,  of  images  of 
objects  as  seen  in  mirrors  of  different  kinds. 

A  ray  of  light  is  the  smallest  conceivable  portion 
of  a  stream  of  light,  and  is  represented  by  the  line 
of  its  path,  which  is  always  a  straight  line.  A 
pencil  of  light  is  an  assemblage  of  rays  constituting 
either  a  cyhndrical  or  conical  stream.  A  stream  of 
light  is  called  a  converging  pencil  when  the  rays 
converge  to  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  called  a  focus ; 
and  a  diverging  pencil,  when  they  diverge  from  the 
vertex.  The  axis  of  the  cone  in  each  case  is  called 
the  axis  of  the  pencil.  When  the  stream  consists  of 
parallel  rays,  the  pencil  is  called  cylindrical;  and  the 
axis  of  the  cyhuder  is  ths  axis  of  the  pencil.  In 
nature,  all  pencils  of  light  are  primarily  diverging 
— every  point  of  a  luminous  body  throwing  off  hght 
in  a  conical  stream ;  converging  rays,  however,  are 
continually,  produced  in  optical  instruments,  and 
when  light  diverges  from  a  very  distant  body,  such 
as  a  fixed  star,  the  rays  from  it  falling  on  any  small 
body,  such  as  a  reflector  in  a  telescope,  may, 
without  error,  be  regarded  as  forming  a  cylindrical 
pencil.  When  a  ray  faUs  upon  any  surface,  the 
angle  which  it  makes  with  the.  normal  to  the 
surface  at  the  point  of  incicl,ence  is  called  the  angle 
of  incidence;  and  that  lyliich  the , reflected,  ray  inakes 
with  the  normal,  is  .called  tlie  angle  qf  reflection. 

Two  facts  (rf ,  observation  form  the  groundwork 
of  catoptrics.  They  are  expressed  in  what  are 
called  the  laws  of  refleptipn,  of  light:  1.  In  the 
reflection  qf  light,  the  incident  ray,  the,  normal 
to  the  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence,  and  the 
reflected  ray,  lie  all  in  one  plane.  2,,  The,  apgle  of 
reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of,.  iiif!idence>< ,  These 


laws  are  simple  facts  of  observation  and  experiment, 
and  they  are  easily  verified  experimentally.  Rays  of 
all  colours  and  qualities  foUow  these  laws,  so  that 
white  light,  after  reflection,  remains  undecomposed. 
The  laws,  too,  hold,  whatever  be  the  nature,  geo- 
metrically, of  the  surface.  If  the  surface  be  a  plane, 
the  normal  is  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane  at  the 
point  of  incidence ;  if  it  be  curved,  then  the  normal 
is  the  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  at  that 
point.  From  these  laws  and  geometrical  consider- 
ations may  be  deduced  all  the  propositions  of 
catoptrics.  In  the  present  work,  only  those  can  be 
noticed  whose  truth  can  in  a  manner  be  exhibited 
to  the  eye,  without  any  rigid  mathematical  proof. 
They  are  arranged  under  the  heads  Plane  Surfaces 
and  Ourve  Surfaces, 

Plane  Surfaces. — 1.  When  a  pencil  of  parallel  rays 
falls  upon  a  plane  mirror,  the  reflected  penoU  consists 
of  parallel  rays.  A  glance  at  the  annexed  figure 
(fig.  1),  where  PA  and  QB 
are  two  of  the  incident  rays, 
and  are  reflected  in  the  direc- 
tions AR  and  BS  respectively, 
will  make  the  truth  of  this 
pretty  clear  to  the  eye.  The 
proposition,  however,  may  be 
rigidly  demonstrated  by  aid 
of  Euclid,  book  xi. ,  with  which, 
however,  we  shall  not  presume 
the  reader  to  be  acquainted. 
The  reader  may  satisfy  him- 
self of  its  truth  practically  by 
taking  a  number  of  rods  parallel  to  one  another  and 
inclined  to  the  floor,  and  then  turning  them  over  till 
they  shall  again  be  equally  inclined  to  the  floor, 
when  he  will  again  fimd  them  all  parallel. — 2.  If  a 
diverging  or  converging  pencil  is  incident  on  a  plane 
mirror,  the  focus  of  the  reflected  pencil  is  situated 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mirror  to  that  of  the 
incident  pencil,  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  it. 
Suppose  the  pencil  to  be  diverging  from  the  focus 
Q  (fig.  2),  on  the 
mirror  of  the  sur- 
face of  which  OB 
is  a  section.  Draw 
QNg  perpendicular 
to  CB,  and  make 
qN  =  QN,  then  q 
is  the  focus  of  the 
reflected  rays.  For 
let  QA,  QB,  QC  be 
any  of  the  incident 
rays  in  the  plane  of 
the  figure ;  draw  the  line  AM  perpendicular  to  CB, 
and  draw  AR,  makiag  the  angle  MAR  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence,  MAQ.  Then  AR  is  the  reflected 
ray.  Join  qA.  Now  it  can  be  proved  geometri- 
cally, and  indeed  is  apparent  at ,  a  glance,  that  g'A 
and  AR  are  in  the  same  straight  line ;  in  other 
words,  the  reflected  ray  AR  proceeds  as  if  from 
q.  In  the  same  way,  it  may  be  shewn  that  the 
direction  of  any  other  reflected  ray,  as  BS,  is  as 
if  it  proceeded  from  q ;  in  other  words,  q  is  the 
focus  of  reflected  rays ;  it  is,  however,  only  their 

virtual  focus.     See  ,,  

art.  Focus.  If  a  A  -  WU^L^ssBB 
pencil  of  rays  con- 
verged to  q,  it  is 
evident,  that  they 
would  be  reflected 
to  Q  as  their  real 
focus,  so  that  a  sep- 
arate proof  for  the 
case  of  a  converging 


nrirr 

Fig.  3. 
penoEis  unnecessary.   The  reader  who  has  followed 
I  the  above,  will  have  no  difflculty  in  understanding 
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how  the  position  and  form  of  the  image  of  an  object 
placed  before  a  plane  mirror — as  in  fig.  3,  where  the 
object  is  the  arrow  AB,  in  the  plane  of  the  paper, 
to  which  the  plane  of  the  mirror  is  perpendicular — 
should  be  of  the  same  form  and  magnitude  as  the 
object  (as  db  in  the  fig.),  and  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  mirror,  on  the  opposite  side  of  it,  but  with 
its  different  parts  inverted  with  regard  to  a  given 
direction.  The  highest  point  a,  for  instance,  in  the 
image,  corresponds  with  the  lowest  point,  A,  in  the 
object.  He  will  also  imderstand  how,  in  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  a  looking-glass,  the  right  hand  of  the 
image  corresponds  to  the  left  hand  of  the  object. 

When  two  plane  mirrors  are  placed  with  their 
reflecting  surfaces  towards  each'  other,  and  parallel, 
they  form  the  experiment  called  the  Endless 
Gaflery.     Let  (in  fig.  4)  the  arrow,  Q,  be  placed 
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vertically  between  the  parallel  mirrors,  CD,  BA, 
with  their  silvered  faces  turned  to  one  another, 
Q  will  produce  in  the  mirror  CD  the  image  q'^. 
This  image  will  act  as  a  new  object  to  produce 
with  the  mirror  BA  the  image  q',  which,  again, 
will  produce  with  the  mirror  CD  another  image, 
and  so  on.  Another  series  of  images,  such  as  g*, 
q",  &o.,  wfll  similarly  be  produced  at  the  same 
time,  the  first  of  the  series  being  q',  the  image  of  Q 
in  the  mirror  BA.  By  an  eye  placed  between  the 
mirrors,  the  succession  of  images  will  be  seen  as 
described ;  and  if  the  mirrors  were  perfectly  plane 
and  parallel,  and  reflected  aU  the  li^t  incident  on 
them,  the  number  of  the  images  of  both  series 
would  be  infinite.  If,  instead  of  being  parallel,  the 
mirrors  are  inclined  at  an  angle,  the  form  and 
position  of  the  image  of  an  object  may  be  found  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  in  the  former  case,  the 
image  formed  with  the  first  mirror  being  regarded 
as  a  new  (virtual)  object,  whose  image,  with  regard 
to  the  second,  has  to  be  determined.  For  a 
curious  appKcation  of  two  plane  mirrors  meeting 
and  inclined  at  an  angle  an  aliquot  part  of  180°, 
see  art.  Kaieidoscope. — 3.  The  two  propositions 
already  established  are  of  extensive  application,  as 
has  partly  been  shewn.  They  include  the  explanation 
of  all  phenomena  of 
light  related  to  plane 
mirrors.  The  third 
proposition  is  one  also 
of  considerable  utihty, 
though  not  fundamen- 
tal. It  is :  When  a  ray 
of  light  has  been  re- 
flected at  each  of  two 
mirrors  inclined  at  a 
given  angle  to  each 
other,  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  their  in- 
tersection, therefiected 
ray  wiU  deviate  from 
its  original  course  by 
an  angle  double  the 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  mirrors.  Let  A  and  B 
(fig.  5)  be  sections  of  the  mirrors  in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  their  intersection,  and  let  their  directions 
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be  produced  tiU  they  meet  in  C.  Let  SA  in  the 
plane  of  A  and  B,  be  the  ray  incident  on  the  first 
mirror  at  A,  and  let  AB  be  the  line  in  which  it  is 
thence  reflected  to  B.  After  reflection  at  B,  it  wUl 
pass  in  the  line  BD,  meeting  SA,  its  original  path, 
produced  in  D.  The  angle  ADB  evidently  measures 
its  deviation  from  its  original  course,  and  this  angle 
is  readily  shewn  to  be  double  of  the  angle  at  C, 
which  is  that  of  the  inclination  of  the  mirrors.  It 
is  on  this  proposition  that  the  important  mathe- 
matical instruments  called  the  Quadrant  and  Sextant 
(q.  V.)  depend. 

Curved  Surfaces. — As«when  a  pencil  of  Hght  is 
reflected  by  a  curved  mirror,  each  ray  follows  the 
ordinary  law  of  reflection,  in  every  case  in  which  wo 
csm  draw  the  normals  for  the  diff'erent  points  of  the 
surface,  we  can  determine  the  direction  in  which  the 
various  rays  of  the  pencU  are  reflected,  as  in  the 
case  of  plane  mirrors.  It  so  happens  that  normals 
can  be  easily  drawn  only  in  the  case  of  the  sphere, 
and  of  a  few  'surfaces  of  revolution,'  as  they  are 
called.  These  are  the  paraboloid,  the  ellipsoid,  and 
the  hyperboloid  of  revolution.  The  paraboloid  of 
revolution  is  of  importance  in  optics,  as  it  is  used  in 
some  specula  for  telescopes.  See  arts.  SpBCtrLUja  and 
Telescope.  The  three  surfaces  last  named  are, 
however,  all  of  them  interesting,  as  being  for  pencils 
of  light  incident  in  certaia  ways  what  are  called 
surfaces  of  accurate  reflection — i.  e.,  they  reflect  all 
the  rays  of  the  incident  pencil  to  a  single  point  or 
focus.  We  shall  explain  to  what  this  property  is 
owing  in  the  case  of  the  parabolic  reflector,  and 
state  generally  the  facts  regarding  the  other  two. 

1.  The  concave  paraboHc  reflector  is  a  surface  of 
accurate  reflection  for  penoUs  of  rays  parallel  to  the 
axis  or  central  line  of  figure  of  the  paraboloid. 
This  results  from  the  property  of  the  surface,  that 
the  normal  at  any  point  of  it  passes  through  the 
axis,  and  bisects  the  angle  between  a  Kne  through 
that  point,  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  a  line  joining  the 
point  to  the  focus  of  the  generating  parabola.  Eefer- 
ringto  fig.  6,  suppose  a  ray  incident  on  the  surface 
at  P,  in  the  line  SP,  parallel  to  the  axis  AFG. 
Then  if  P  be  the  focus  of 
the  generating  parabola, 
join  PP.  PP  is  the 
direction  of  the  reflected 
ray.  For  PG,  the  normal 
at  P,  by  the  property  . 
of  the  surface,  bisects  the  ' 
angle  PPS,  and  therefore 
^  (angle)  PPG  =  ^  GPS. 
But  SPG  is  the  angle  of 
incidence,  and  SP,  PG, 
and  PP  are  in  one  plane, 
and  therefore,  by  the  laws 
of  reflection,  PP  is  the 
reflected  ray.  In  the  same  way,  aU  rays  whatever, 
parallel  to  the  axis,  must  pass  through  P  after 
reflection.  If  P  were  a,  luminous  point,  the  rays 
from  it,  after  reflection  on  the  mirror,  would  aU 
proceed  in  a  cylindrical  pencil  parallel  to  the  axis. 
This  reflector,  with  a  bnght  light  in  its  focus,  is 
accordingly  of  common  use  in  light-houses. 

2.  In  the  concave  ellipsoid  mirror  there  are  two 
points— viz.,  the  foci  of  the  generating  ellipse,  such 
that  rays  diverging  from  either  will  be  accurately 
reflected  to  the  other.  This  results  from  the 
property  of  the  figure,  that  the  normal  at  any  point 
bisects  the  angle  included  between  lines  drawn  to 
that  point  from  the  foci. 

3.  Owing  to  a  property  of  the  surface  similar  to 
that  of  the  ellipsoid,  a  pencil  of  rays  converging  to 
the  exterior  focus  of  a  hyperbolic  reflector,  will  be 
accurately  reflected  to  the  focus  of  the  generating 
hyperbola. 
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The  oonversB  of  the  above  three  propositions 
holds  in  the  case  of  the  mirrors  heiug  convex. 

Though  the  sphere  is  not  a  surface  of  accurate 
reflection,  except  for  rays  diverging  from  the  centre, 
and  which  on  reflection  are  returned  thereto,  the 
spherical  reflector  is  of  great  practical  importance, 
because  it  can  be  made  with  greater  facility  -and  at 
loss  expense  than  the  parabolic  reflector.  See  art. 
Telescope.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  investigate 
the  phenomena  of  light  reflected  from  it. 

4.  Spherical  Mirrors. — It  is  usual  to  treat  of  two 
cases,  the  one  the  more  frequent  in  practice,  the 
other  the  more  general  and  comprehensive  in  theory. 
First,  then,  to  find  the  focus  of  reflected  rays  when 
a  small  pencU  of  parallel  rays  is  incident  directly 
on  a  concave  spherical 
mirror.  Let  BAB' 
(fig.  7)  be  a  section 
of  the  mirror,  0  its 
centre  of  curvature, 
and  A  the  centre  of 
its  aperture.  AO  is 
the  axis  of  the  mirror, 
and  therefore  of  the 
incident  penoU,  be- 
cause it  IS  incident 
directly  on  the  mirror ;  a  penoU  being  called  oblique 
when  its  axis  is  at  an  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  mirror. 
As  the  ray  incident  in  the  line  OA  will  be  reflected 
back  in  the  same  line — OA  being  the  normal  at  A 
— the  focus  of  reflected  rays  must  be  in  OA.  Let 
SP  be  one  of  the  rays ;  it  will  be  reflected  so  that 
^  gPO  =  ^  SPO.  But  ^  POg-  =  ^  OPS  by 
parallel  lines.  Therefore,  ^  jPO  =  .^  ffOP,  and 
rq  and  Og'  are  equal.  If,  now,  the  incident  pencil 
be  very  small — i.  e.,  if  P  be  very  near  A — then  the 
line  Fq  wUl  very  nearly  coincide  with  the  line  OA, 
and  Fq  and  Oq  will  each  of  them  become  very  nearly 
the  half  of  OA.  Let  F  be  the  middle  point  of  OA 
— the  point,  namely,  to  which  q  tends  as  the  pencil 
diminishes.  Then  F  is  called  the  principal  focus 
of  the  mirror,  and  AF  the  principal  focal  length, 
which  is  thus  =  4  radius  of  the  mirror.  It  will  be 
observed  that  when  AP  is  not  small,  q  lies  between 
A  and  F,  Fq  is  called  the  aberration  of  the  ray. 
Wben  AP  is  large,  the  reflected  rays  will  continually 
intersect,  and  form  a  luminous  curve  with  a  cusp 
at  F.  This  curve  is  called  the  Caustic  (q.  v.).  We 
shall  now  proceed  to  the  more  general  case  of  a 
small  pencil  of  diverging  rays,  incident  directly  on 
a  concave  spherical  mirror.  Let  PAP*  (flg.  8)  be  a 
section  of  the  mirror, 
A  the  centre  of  its 
aperture,  0  of  its  cur- 
vature, and  let  F  be  its 
principal  focus.  Then, 
if  Q  be  the  focus  of 
incident  rays  (as  if 
proceeding  from  a 
candle  there  situated), 
q,  the  focus  of  the 
reflected  rays,  lies  on 
QOA,  since  the  pencil  is  incident  directly,  and 
the  ray  QOA,  being  incident  in  the  line  of  the 
normal  OA,  is  reflected  back  in  the  same  line.  Let 
PQ  be  any  other  ray  of  the  pencU.  It  will  be 
reflected  in  Tq,  so  that  ^  gPO  =  .^  OPQ ;  and  on 
the  supposition  that  PA  is  very  small,  so  that  QP 
becomes  nearly  equal  to  QA,  and  qP  to  qA,  it  can 

be  shewn,  by  Euclid,  vi.  3,  that  q^  =  Z^  '^^ry  nearly. 

From  this  equation  is  deduced  the  formula  qA  = 

OA  X  AF 

-^^- =,  which  enables  us  to  find  qA,  when  QA 

QA— AF 

and  AF  are  known.  Thus,  let  the  radius  of  curvature 
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be  12  inches,  and  the  distance   of  the  source  of 
the  rays,  or  QA,  30  inches,  the  focal  length  qA  = 

=  7J  inches.    If  the  rays  had  diverged  from 


30-6 

g,  it  is  clear  they  would  have  been  reflected  to  Q. 
The  points  Q  and  q,  accordingly,  are  called  con- 
jugate foci. 

If  the  mirror  be  convex,  as  in  flg.   9,   instead 
of  concave,  and  a  pencil 
of    diverging    rays   be  \ 
incident  directly  on  it 
from  Q,  we  should  find,   Q'     ^ 
proceeding    in   exactly 
the  same  way  as  in  the 
former  case,  the  equation 

QA  X  AF 
*^  -  QATAF  ' 
taking  the  same  num- 
bers  as  before ;   {A  = 

30  X  6      _ .    , 

=  5  mches. 


Fig.  9. 


30  +  6' 

For  information  regarding  the  formation  of  images 
by  spherical  mirrors,  the  reader  may  consult  Potter's 
Elementa  of  Optics.  See  also  the  arts.  Miekoes  and 
Images. 

By  considering  fig.  8,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  conjugate  foci,  as  they 
are  called,  Q,  and  q,  vary  as  the  distance,  AQ,  of  the 
origin  of  the  rays  is  changed.  As  Q  is  advanced 
towards  0,  q  also  approaches  0,  since  the  ajigles 
QPO  and  gPO  always  remain  equal ;  and  when  the 
somrce  of  the  light  is  in  the  centre,  0,  of  the  sphere, 
the  reflected  rays  are  all  returned  upon  the  source. 
As  Q,  again,  recedes  from  0,  q  moves  towards  F, 
which  it  does  not  quite  reach  untU  the  distance  of 
Q  is  infinite,  so  that  the  incident  rays  may  be  con- 
sidered as  parallel,  as  in  fig.  7.  If  Q  is  placed  between 
0  and  P,  then  q  wiU  be  to  the  right  of  0 ;  and  vrhen 
Q  coincides  with  F,  the  reflected  rays  will  have  no 
focus,  but  will  be  paralleL  If  Q  is  between  F  and 
A,  the  reflected  rays  will  diverge,  and  will  have 
their  virtual  focus  to  the  left  of  A.  The  correct- 
ness of  these  deductions  may  easily  be  verified.  The 
positions  of  the  conjugates  are  traced  in  precisely 
the  same  way  for  the  convex  mirror,  and  the  reader 
who  is  interested  will  find  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
them  for  himself. 

CATCPTEOMANCY,  divination  by  the  mirror 
or  looking-glass.  At  Patras,  in  Greece,  the  sick 
foretold  flieir  death  or  recovery  by  means  of  a 
mirror  let  down  with  a  thread  until  its  base  touched 
the  water  in  a  fountain  before  the  temple  of  Ceres.  < 
The  face  of  the  sick  person  appearing  healthy  in 
the  mirror, betokened  recovery;  if  it  looked  ghastly, 
then  death  was  sure  to  ensue.  More  modem 
superstitions  attach  iU-luck  to  the  breaking  of  a 
looking-glass,  and  to  seeing  one's  face  in  a  glass 
by  oandfe-light. 

CATS,  Jacob,  a  Dutch  statesman  and  poet,  was 
bom  at  Brouwershaven,  in  Zeeland,  in  1577,  and 
after  studying  law,  finally  setted  at  Middelburg. 
He  rose  to  high  offices  in  the  state,  and  was  twice 
sent  as  ambassador  to  England,  first  in  1627,  and 
again  in  1652,  while  Cromwell  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  He  died  1660.  As  a  poet,  he  enjoyed  the 
highest  popularity.  His  poems  are  characterised 
by  simpucity,  rich  fancy,  clearness,  and  purity  of 
style,  and  excellent  moral  tendency.  The  most 
highly  prized  of  his  productions  were  Hauwdyk, 
Trouringh  (a  series  of  romantic  stories  relating  to 
remarkable  marriages),  and  Spiegel  van  den,  Ouden 
en  Nkuwen  Tyjd.  Tlte  best  ecfition  of  his  works 
appeared  at  Amsterdam,  in  19  vols.,  1790—1800. 

CA'T'S-EYE,  a  beautiful  mineral,  a  variety  of 
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quartz  receiving  its  name  from  the  resemblance 
whioli  tlie  reflection  of  light ,  from  it,  especially 
when  cut  en  cahQchon,  or  in  a  convex  form,  is 
supposed  to  exhibit  to  the  light  which  seems  to 
emanate  from  the  interior  of  the  eye  of  a  cat.  It 
has  a  sort  of  pearly  appearance,  and  is  chatoyant 
or  characterised  by  a  fine'  play  of  Uglit,  which 
results  from  the  parallel  arrangement  of  the  minute 
fibres  of  the  stone  itself,  or  from  an  intimate 
mixture  of  some  foreign  substance,  such  as  ami- 
anthus. It  has  been  supposed  that  C,  is  silicified 
■wood.  It .  is  of  various  colours,  and  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  Malabar  and  Ceylon.  The  Singhalese 
are  especially  proud  of  it,  believing  it,  although 
erroneously,  to  be  only  found  in  their  island.  It  is 
often  brought  fromithat  island,  cut  to  resemble  a 
monkey's  face,  from  the  idolatrous  regard  enter- 
tained for  the  monkey.  A  chatoyant  variety  of 
felspar  has  been  sometimes  confoimded  with  C, 
and  is  also  found  in  Ceylon. 

CA'TSKILL  MOUNTAINS,  a  group  of  the 
Alleghany  chain,  in  its  largest  sense,  situated  near 
the  right  bank  at  once  of  the  Hudson  and  of  the 
Mohawk,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  loftiest 
points,  Eound  Top  and  High  Peak,  are  respectively 
3800  feet  and  3720  above  tide- water;  and,  on  a 
third  eminence,  a  terrace  of  2500  feet  above  the 
same  level  presents  CatskiU.  Mountain  House,  a 
favourite  retreat  in  summer.  The  group  is  drained 
chiefly  by  CatskiU  Creek,  which,  at  a  village  of  its 
own  name,  enters  the  Hudson  IH  miles  above  its 
mouth,  and  34  below  the  confluence  of  the  Mohawk 

CA'T'S-TAIL.    SeeTYPHA. 

CA'T'S-TAIL  GRASS.     See  Timothy  Geass. 

CATTAEO,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  crown- 
■  land  of  Dalmatia,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cattaro,  aboxit  36  miles  south-east  of 
Kagusa.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  mouiitams.  The  castle,  a  massive  and 
almost  inaccessible  building,  stands  on  a  precipitous 
rook  immediately  behind  the  town.  C.  has  a 
cathedral,  several  churches  and  hospitals,  and  a 
population  of  4000.  C,  which  was  at  one  time  the 
capital  of  a  small  republic,  was  in  1807  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  was  handed  over  to 
Austria  in  1814  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna. — Cat- 
TAKO,  Gulf  of,  or  BoccA  m  Cattaeo,  an  inlet  of 
the  Adriatic,  near  the  south  extremity  of  the  Dal- 
matian coast.  It  consists  of  three  basins  or  lakes, 
connected  by  straits  of  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
The  outer  entrance  is  only  a  mile  and  a  half  wide, 
and  the  total  length  of  the  gulf  is  about  30  miles. 
Mountains  protect  it  from  Si  winds,  and  it  has  a 
depth  of  froiti  15  to  20  fathoms. 

CA'TTEGAT,  or  KATTEGAT  {Sinus  Godanus), 
the  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea  situated  between  the  east 
coast  of  Jutland  and  the  west  coast  of  Sweden,  to 
the  north  of  the  Danish  islands.  It  is  connected 
with  the  Baltic  Sea  by  the  Great  and  Little  Belt 
(q.  v.),  and  by  the  Sound.  The  Skager  Rack  (q.  v.) 
connects  it  with  the  North  Sea.  The  length  of  the 
C.  is  about  150  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  85 
miles.  It  is  of  unequal  diapth,  and  has  dangerous 
sand-banks.  The  principal  islands  are  Lasoe,  Samsoe, 
and  Anhalt.  The  Danish  shores  of  the  C.  are  low, 
but  the  Swedish  shore  is  very  steep  and  rocky. 
,  CA'TTERMOLE,  Geohge,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  living  English  painters  in  water- 
colours,  was  born  at  Dickleburgh,  Norfolk,  in  1800. 
His  pictures,  which  embrace  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, are  remarkable  for  their  striking  originality  of 
conception,  vigorous  execution,  and  fine  colour  and 
tone.  One  pf  his  best  known  and  greatest  pictures 
is  'Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,'  containing  33 
portraits  of  the  principal  characters,  copied  from  the 


authentic  originals  by  the  old  masters.  He  also 
designed  the  engravings  for  his  brother's  History 
of  the  Civil  Wars,  and  illustrated  many  scenes  in 
Scott's  novels  and  in  Shakspeare's  plays.  Latterly, 
he  has  turned  his  attention  chiefly  to  oil-painting. 

CA'TTI,  or  CHATTI,  a,  German  people,  included 
by  Csesar  under  the  name  Suevi  (q.'v.),  who  inha- 
bited a  country  pretty  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
present  Hesse.  The  south-western  part  of  their 
territory,  aroimd  Mattiacum,  was  conquered  by  the 
Eomans  under  Drusus.  The  C.  took  part  in  the 
general  rising  of  the  Germans  under  Hermann. 
Tacitus  praises  them  as  excellent  foot-soldiers. 
During  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurehus,  in  the  end 
of  the  2d  c,  they  made  incursions  into  Roman 
Germany  and  Khsetia.  CaracaUa  failed  in  an  expe- 
dition against  them  and  the  Alemanni  in  the  3d 
century.  About  the  middle  of  that  century,  their 
name  began  to  give  place  to  that  of  the  Franks 
(q.  v.),  and  is  last  mentioned  by  Olaudian  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  century^ 

CA'TTLE.     See  Ox. 

CATTLE,  in  English  Law.  'See  Chattels. 

CATTO'LICA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
of  Girgenti,  and  14  miles  north-west  of  the  city  of 
that  name.  It  has  extensive  sulphur- works,  and  a. 
population  of  7200. 

CATU'LLUS,  Vaie'eitjs,  a  celebrated  Roman 
lyrist,  was  bom  at  Verona,  87  B.  c.  His  father 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  the 
young  poet  must  have  frequently  met  the  great 
warrior  at  the  paternal  residence,  when  the  latter 
was  on  his  way  to  Gaiil.  In  early  life,  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  his  career  was  that  of  an  Epicxxrean, 
and  the  expense  of  this  kind  of  living  soon  involved 
him  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  To  release  himself 
from  these,  he  follow'ed  the  prsetor  Memmius  to 
Bithynia,  with  the  intention,  like  his  superior,  of 
wringing  a  fortune  out  of  the  provincials.  This 
fashionable  but  feloiiious  method  of  acquiring  money 
did  not  succeed  in  C.'s  case,  mainly,  however, 
through  the  more  dexterous  cupidity  of  Memmius. 
After  his  return,  C.  appears  to  have  lived  mostly 
in  Rome,  and  in  very  straitened  circumstances. 
When  he  died  is  unknown.  His  poems,  116  in 
number,  chiefly  consisting  of  lyrics  and  epigrams 
— first  brought  to  light  by  Benvenuto  Campesani 
of  Verona  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  c. — rhave 
always  been  justly  admired  for  their  exquisite 
grace  and  beauty  of  style.;  but  are,  in  many  places, 
grossly  indecent.  In  higher  styles  of  writing,  C. 
Was  equally  successful,  especially  in  his  odes,  of 
which,  unfortunately,  only  four  have  been  preserved. 
His  heroic  or  narrative  poem  on  the  marriage  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis — consisting  of  more  than  400 
hexameter  lines — ^and  the  wUd  enthusiastic  poem 
entitled  Atys,  are  especially  worthy  of  notice.  Most 
of  the  earlier  editions  of  C.  include  the  works  of 
TibiUlus  and  Propertius.  The  best  modern  editions 
are  by  SilHg  (Gott.  1823),  Lachmann  (Berl.  1829), 
and  Daring  (Altona,  1834).  A  very  good  translation 
into  English  was  executed  by  the  Hon.  George 
Lamb  (Lend.  1821). 

CAUB,  a  town  of  Nassau,  North  Germany,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  21  miles  west-north- 
west of  Wiesbaden.  It  is  noteworthy  as  the  place 
where  Blucher  crossed  the  Rhine  with  his  army, 
January  1,  1814 ;  and  also  as  the  place  T^-here  toll 
is,  levied  by  the  Didie  of  Nassau — the  only  ruler 
who  now  exercises  this  feudal  privilege — from 
vessels  navigating  the  Rhine.  C.  has  underground 
slate-quarries ;  and  opposite,  on  an  island  in  the 
river,  where  Louis  leDlbonnaire  died,  840,  is  a  castle 
called  the  Pfalz,  built  in  1326,  and  which  is  said  to 
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have  been  resorted  to  for  safety  by  tlie  Countesses 
Palatine  during  their  confinement.    Pop.  1500. 

CAU'CA,  a  river  of  New  Granada,  in  South 
America,  which,  after  flowing  500  miles  to  the 
north-east,  and  watering  Popayan,  Antioquia,  and 
Caceres,  joins  the  Magdalena  on  the  left  or  west, 
150  miles  from  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  gives  name 
to  a  generally  fertile  department  of  68,300  square 
miles,  and  200,000  inhabitants. 

CAUCA'SIAlSr  VARIETY  OF  MANKIND, 
an  ethnological  division  adopted  by  Blumenbach, 
which  included  aU  the  inhabitants,  ancient  and 
modem,  of  Europe  (except  the  Fins) ;  in  Asia,  the 
Hindus  (of  high  class  at  least),  Persians,  Assyrians, 
Arabians,  Jews,  Phoenicians,  inhabitants  of  Asia 
Minor  and  of  the  Caucasus,  &c. ;  and  in  Africa,  the 
Egyptians,  Abyssinians,  and  Moors.  What  Blumen- 
bach had  called  Caucasians,  Dr  Priohard,  who  may 
be  said  to  have  laid  the  real  foundation  of  ethnology, 
makes  to  consist  of  two  independent  groups  or 
varieties,  grounding  on  a  radical  difference  of  lan- 
guage. One  of  these  is  the  Syro- Arabian  or  Semitic 
(q.  V.)  race,  and  the  other  the  Indo-European  or 
Ajyan  (q.  v.)  race.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus, 
so  long  held  to  be  types  of  the  European  variety,  are 
now  by  some  excluded  from  it  altogether,  and  classed 
with  the  sallow  flat-faced  Mongols,  to  which  it  is  con- 
sidered the  nature  of  their  language  and  other  facts 
ally  them  more  closely  than  the  symmetry  of  their 
shape  and  complexion  do  to  the  European  variety. 
The  narrow  basis  upon  which  the  theory  of  the 
Caucasian  type  was  first  formed  is  thus  stated  by 
Dr  Latham :  '  Blumenbach  had  a  solitary  Georgian 
skuU ;  and  that  skull  was  the  finest  in  his  collec- 
tion— that  of  a  Greek  being  the  next.  Hence  it 
was  taken  as  the  type  of  the  skull  of  the  more 
organised  divisions  of  our  species.  More  than  this, 
it  gave  its  name  to  the  type,  and  introduced  the 
term  Oaucasian.  Never  has  a  single  head  done 
more  harm  to  science  than  was  done  in  the  way  of 
posthumous  mischief  by  the  head  of  this  well-shaped 
female  from  Georgia.'    See  Ethnology. 

CAU  'CASUS,  a  mountain-range  of  great  geogra- 
phical and  ethnographical  importance,  occupying 
the  isthmus  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian, 
its  general  direction  being  from  west-north-west  to 
east-south-east — from  the  peninsula  of  Tamaji  on 
the  Black  Sea,  in  lat.  45°  10"  N.,  long.  36°  45'  E.,  to 
the  peninsula  of  Apsheron  on  the  Caspian,  in  lat. 
40°  2(y  N.,  long.  50°  20*  E.— a  length  of  about  ,750 
miles.  The  breadth,  including  the  secondary  ranges 
and  spurs,  may  be  stated  at  about  150  miles,  but 
the  breadth  of  the  higher  C.  is  much  less,  not  much 
exceeding  60  or  70  miles.  This  range,  formerly 
belonging  entirely  to  Asia,  now  forms  part  of  the 
boundary-line  between  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
higher  and  central  part  of  the  range  is  formed  of 
parallel  chains,  not  separated  by  deep  and  wide 
valleys,  but  remarkably'  connected  by  elevated 
plateaus,  which  are  traversed  by-narrow  fissures  of 
extreme  depth.  The  highest  peaks  are  in  the  most 
central  ridge  or  chain — Mount  Elburz  attaining  an 
elevation  of  18,000  feet  above  the  sea,  while  Moimt 
Kasbeck  reaches  a  height  of  more  than  16,000  feet, 
and  several  others  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow,  here  between  10,000  and  11,000 feet  high;  but 
the  wholp  amount  of  perpetual  snow  is  not  great, 
nor  are  the  glaciers  very  large  or  numerous.  This 
central  chain  is  formed  of  trachyte.  The  secondary 
parallel  chains  are,  on  the  inner  side,  mostly  formed 
of  argillaceous  slate  and  Plutonic  rocks ;  on  the 
outer  side,  of  limestone.  The  spurs  and  outlying 
mountains  or  hills  are  of  less  extent  and  importance 
.than  those  of  almost  any  other  mountain-range  of 
similar  magnitude,  subsiding  as  they  do  until  they 


are  only  about  200  feet  high  along  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea.  Some  parts  are  entirely  destitute  of 
wood,  but  other  parts  are  very  densely  wooded,  and 
the  secondary  ranges,  near  the  Black  Sea,  exhibit 
most  magnificent  forests  of  oak,  beech,  ash,  maple, 
and  walnut ;  grain  is  cultivated  in  some  parts 
to  a  height  of  8000  feet,  while,  in  the  lower  valleys, 
rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  &c.,  are  produced.  As 
might  be  expected  from  the  geographical  situation 
of  the  C,  the  climate,  though  it  is  generally  healthy, 
is  very  different  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides, 
the  vine  growing  wild  in  great  abundance  on  the 
south,  which  is  not  the  case  on  the  north.  The 
southern  declivity  of  the  mountains,  towards  Georgia, 
presents  much  exceedingly  beautiful  and  romantic 
scenery. 

There  are  no  active  volcanoes  in  Mount  C,  but 
every  evidence  of  volcanic  action.  There  are  mud 
volcanoes  at  each  end  of  the  range,  and  there  are 
also  famous  naphtha  springs  in  the  peninsula  of 
Apsheron.  See  Baku.  Mineral  springs  also  occur 
in  many  places.  The  bison,  or  aurochs,  is  found 
in  the  mountains  ;  in  the  forests  are  many  fur- 
bearing  animals ;  and  game  abounds.  Bears,  wolves, 
and  jackals  are  among  the  carnivorous  animals. 
Lead,  iron,  sulphur,  coal,  and  copper  are  found. 

The  waters  of  the  C.  flow  into  four  principal 
rivers — the  Kuban,  and  the  Rion  or  Paz  (the  Phaais 
of  the  ancients),  which  flow  into  the  Black  Sea ;  and 
the  Kur  and  the  Terek,  which  flow  into  the  Caspian, 
The  Russians  have  carried  a,  military  road,  with 
great  labour  and  danger,  through  a  valley  some- 
what wider  than  most  of  the  Caucasian  valleys, 
between  the  sources  of  the  Kuban  and  the  Terek, 
This  road  passes  over  a  height  of  about  8000  feet, 
and  is  protected  by  many  forts,  but  is  exposed  to 
other  dangers  besides  thosfe  which  arise  from  the 
hostility  of  the  mountain  tribes.  The  only  other 
road  ia  by  the  Pass  of  Derbend,  near  the  Caspian 
Sea. 

The  resistance  which  the  Caucasian  tribes  have, 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  offered  to  the  arms 
of  Russia,  has  attracted  to  them  the  attention  of 
the  world.  But  with  the  capture  (1859)  of  the 
prophet-chief  of  the  Lesghians — Schamyl,  the  most 
active  and  determined  of  the  foes  of  Russia,  who 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  withstood  and  harassed 
the  armies  sent  against  him — the  power  of  the 
Caucasians  was  greatly  shattered ;  and  though  there 
are  several  tribes  which  stiU  retain  their  independ- 
ence, the  Russians  are  said  to  regard  the  territory 
as  virtually  subjugated,  now  that  they  have  got  the 
great  leader  a  prisoner.  The  general  name  Circas- 
sians (q.  V.)  is  often,  but  not  very  correctly,  applie'd 
to  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  Caucasus,  and  whose 
whole  number  is  not  above  1,300,000  or  1,.500,000. 
Prom  the  situation  of  Mount  C,  there  have  gathered 
together  in  it  tribes  belonging  to  a  greater  number 
of  distinct  races  than  can  perhaps  be  found  within 
the  same  space  anywhere  upon  the  earth.  There 
are  more  than  100  different  languages  or  dialects 
spoken;  the  Turkish-Tatar  language,  however, 
serving  for  a  general  medium  of  communication. 
The  different  tribes  inhabiting  the  C,  long  believed 
to  be  the  purest  type  of  the  Indo-European  family, 
are  now  considered  not  to  belong  to  it  at  all,  but  to 
have  more  affinity  with  the  Mongolian  races.  See 
Caucasian  Vaeiety  of  Mankind.  The  principal 
tribes  are  the  Tsherkesses  or  Circassians,  Ossetes, 
Lesghians,  Abasians,  Georgians,  Misheges,  and  Min- 
grelians.  The  Georgians  and  Ossetes  are  at  least 
nominally  Christians ;  the  Lesghians  are  fanatical 
llohammedans.  The  Byzantine  emperors  and  kings 
of  Georgia  planted  Christian  churches  throughout 
this  region,  and  many  ruins  of  them  remain,  some 
of   which   are   very  beautiful.      But   the  present 
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Christianity  of  the  nominally  Christian  tribes  is 
more  akin  to  heathenism  than  to  true  Christianity. 
In  character,  they  are  distinguished  by  their  valour 
and  love  of  freedom,  but  cruelty  and  treachery  are 
also  amongst  their  marked  traits.  They  carry  on 
a  little  agriculture,  but  hve  more  by  the  care  of 
herds  and  flocks,  and  by  himting ;  they  are  not 
averse  to  robbery ;  and  the  only  manufacture 
which  is  carried  on  among  them  is  that  of  arms. 

CAU'CUS.    See  Americanisms. 

CAUDEBBO-LES-ELBBUF,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Seine-Inferieure,  12  miles 
south  of  Rouen.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  and 
a  population  of  5454. — Caudebec  is  also  the  name 
of  a  toMVTi  in  the  same  department,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine,  26  miles  east  of  Havre.  It 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  picturesque  little 
towns  on  the  Seine,  with  its  old  wooden  houses 
and  elm-shaded  quays.  It  has  a  fine  Gotliic  church 
of  the  15th  c,  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  sail- 
cloth, leather,  and  soap.  Formerly  the  eajiital  of 
the  Pays  de  Caux,  C.  was  strongly  fortified ;  and  in 
1419,  so  obstinate  was  its  resistance,  that  it  took 
the  great  EngHsh  general,  Talbot,  six;  months  to 
capture  it.     Pop.  2100. 

CAUDE'T:^,  a  town  of  Murcia,  Spain,  50  miles 
east-south-east  of  Albacete.  The  inhabitants,  5500 
in  number,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits.— C.  is  also  the  name  of  a  small  place  in  New 
Castile,  a  few  miles  from  Teruel,  where  there  are 
some  of  the  largest  bone-deposits,  fossilised  and 
unf  ossilised,  iu  Europe. 

CAU'DINE  forks  (Furailce  Caudince),  two 
high,  narrow,  and  wooded  mountain-gorges  near 
the  town  of  Caudium,  in  ancient  Samnium,  on  the 
boundary  towards  Campania.  These  gorges  are 
celebrated  on  account  of  the  defeat  here  suffered  by 
the  Romans  in  the  second  Samnit^  war  (321  B.  p.). 
Four  Roman  legions,  commanded  by  the  two  consuls 
Titus  Veturius  and  Sjiurius  Postumius,  after  march- 
ing through  a  narrow  pass,  found  themselves  looked 
in  a  spacious  valley,  surrounded'  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
mountains,  with  no  way  out  save  that  by  which 
they  entered,  and  another  pass  on  the  opposite  side. 
Attempting  to  defile  through  the  latter,  they  found 
it  blocked  up  with  trees  and  stones,  and  commanded 
by  the  Samnites,  who  had  also  in  the  meantime 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  other  pass.  Conse- 
quently, the  four  legions  were  compelled  to  encamp 
in  the  valley.  After  some  days,  famine  compelled 
them  to  surrender  unconditionally.  The  Samnite 
general,  Cains  Pontius,  according  to  old  custom, 
cbmpeUed  the  Romans  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and 
then  permitted  them  to, march  back.  This  submis- 
sion was  regarded  as  too  ignominious  for  Rome,  and 
consequently  the  two  consuls  and  the  other  com- 
manders were  dehvered  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Samnites,  who,  however,  refused  to  have  them. 

CAUL  is  a  thin  membrane  encompassing  the 
heads  of.  some  children  when  born,  and  is  men- 
tioned here  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  super- 
stitions connected  with  it  from  very  early  ages  down 
to  the  present  day.  It  was  the  popular  belief  that 
children  so  bom  would  turn  out  very  fortunate, 
and  that  the  C.  brought  fortune  to  those  purchasing 
it.  This  superstition  was  so  common  in  the  primi- 
tive church,  that  St  Chrysostom  felt  it  his  duty  to 
inveigh  against  it  in  many  of  his  homilies.  In  later 
times,  midwives  sold  the  C.  to  advocates  at  enor- 
mous prices,  '  as  an  especial  means  of  making  them 
eloquent,'  and  to  seamen,  as  an  infallible  preservative 
against  drowning.  It  was  also  supposed  that  the 
health  of  the  person  Jjom  with  it  could  be  told  by 
the  C,  which,  if  firm  and  crisp,  betokened  health, 
but  if  relaxed  and  flaccid,  sickness  or  death.  During 
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last  century,  it  was  common  to  find  advertisements 
in  the  newspapers  of  cauls  to  be  sold — ^from  i£10  to 
£30  being  the  prices  asked  for  them.  So  recently 
as  8th  May  1848,  there  was  an  advertisement  in  the 
Times  of  a  C.  to  be  sold,  which  '  was  afloat  with  its 
late  owner  thirty  years  in  all  the  perils  of  a  sea- 
man's life,  and  the  owner  died  at  last  at  the  place  of 
his  birth.'  The  price  asked  was  six  guineas.  Sir 
John  Offley,  of  Madeley  Manor,  Staflbrdfehire,  by  his 
wiU,  proved  at  Doctors'  Commons  1658,  devised  a 
C.  set  in  jewels,  which  had  covered  him  when  he 
was  born,  to  his  daughter,  thereafter  to  her  son,  and 
then  to  his  own  heirs-male.  The  C.  was  not  to  be 
concealed  or  sold  out  of  the  family.  See  Brand's 
Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  iii. ;  Notes  and  Queries, 
1st  series,  vol.  vii 

CAULAINCOURT,  Akmakd  AtrotrSTrN-  Louis 
DE,  Duke  of  Vicenza,  a  statesman  of  the  French 
empire,  was  born  at  Caulaiucourt,  a  village  in  the 
department    of   Somme,   December  9,   1772.      He 
entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  rapidly 
attained  promotion,  and,  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
carbineers,  distinguished,  himself  in  the  campaign 
of  1800.     He  was  made  a  general  of  division  in    , 
1805,  and  shortly  after  created  Duke  of  Vicenza. 
In  1807,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  at  St  Peters- 
burg, where  he  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
czar,  who  often  made  use  of  his  advice.     Disputes 
haying  arisen  between  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  0. 
endeavoured  to  restore   amity  and  prevent   war;, 
but  his  proposals  beii^g  rejected,  he,  in  1811,  asked 
permission    to    resign   his  post,   and  received    an 
appointment  in  the   army  of  Spain.      During  the 
events   of    1813,   he  was  frequently   employed    as 
plenipotentiary  in   diplomatic   affairs.     In  Novem- 
ber  of   1813,  he  was  made   Minister  for   Foreign 
Affairs,  and  in  this  capacity  attended  the  congress 
at  ChaiiUon,  January  1814.     When  Napoleon  abdi- 
cated, C.  endeavoured  to  make  use  of  his  influence 
with    Alexander    to    obtain   the    most  favourable 
condition^  for  the  fallen  emperor,  and,  chiefly  through 
his  iutervention,  the  island  of  Elba  was  ceded  to 
Napoleon.     During  the  Hundred  Days,  0.  resumed 
office  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  was  ma&e 
a  peer.     On  the  second  restoration,  he  retired  into 
private  life.     He  died  in  Paris,  February  19,  1827. 
— His  brother,  August  Jean  Gabriel,  Count  of 
Caulainoourt,  bom  1777,  served  with  distinction  in 
all   the   campaigns  from   1792  to   1812,   when  he 
fell  in  battle. 

CAU'LIFLOWEE,  a  variety  of  the  common 
kale  or  cabbage,  affordiag  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
delicacies  of  the  table.  It  was  cultivated  as  a 
culinary  vegetable  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Its- 
culture  was,  however,  little  attended  to  in  England 
till  the  end  of  the  l7th  c. ;  but  after  that  time,  it 
rapidly  increased,  and  prior  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, C.  formed  an  article  of  export  from  England  to 
Holland,  whilst  EngUsh  C.  seed  is  stUl  preferred  on 
the  continent.  The  C.  is  entirely  the  product  of 
cultivation.  The  leaves  are  not  iu  this,  as  in  other 
varieties  of  the  same  species  generally,  the  part 
used,  nor  are  they  so  delicate  and  fit  for  use  as  those 
of  most  of  the  others,  but  the  flower-buds  and  their 
stalks,  or,  properly  speaking,  the  inflorescence  of 
the  plant  deformed  by  cultivation,  and  forming  a 
head  or  compact  mass  generally  of  a  white  colour. 
There  are  many  subvarieties,  but  all  of  them  are 
rather  more  tender  than  the  ordinary  forms  of  the 
species,  and  in  Britain  generally  reqiiire  more  or  less 
protection  during  winter,  whilst  the  seed  is  sown 
on  hotbeds,  that  the  plants  may  be  ready  for  plant- 
ing out  in  spring.  Later  sowings  are  made  in  the 
open  ^ound.  The  C.  requires  a  moist  rich  loamy 
soil,  with  abundance  of  manure,  and  above  all,  very 
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oareful  cultivation,  -whioli  is  directed  to  the  object 
of  having  the  heads  not  merely  large,  but  as 
compact  as  possible.  Great  care  is  bestowed  on  the 
selection  of  proper  plants  for  seed.  In  Scotland,  C. 
plants  almost  always  require  the  protection  of  the 
frame  during  winter.  C.  may  be  preserved  for  some 
time  fit  for  use  by  pulling  the  plant  up  by  the 
roots,  and  hanging  it  in  a  cold  and  dry  place. — 
Beoocoli  (q.  V.)  may  be  regarded  as  another  kind 
of  cauliflower. 

CAULKING  is  the  operation  of  driving  oakum 
or  untwisted  rope  into  the  seams  of  a  ship,  to  render 
them  water-tight.  The  quantity  thus  driven  in 
depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  planking ;  it  varies 
from  1  to  13  double  threads  of  oakum,  with  1  or  2 
single  threads  of  spun-yam.  'The  caulker  first 
raiTnis  or  reema  the  seam — that  ia,  drives  a  C.  iron 
into  it,  to  widen  the  seam  as  much  as  possible,  and 
close  any  rents  or  fissures  in  the  wood ;  he  then 
drives  in  a  httle  spun-yam  or  white  oakimi  with 
a  maUet  and  a  kind  of  chisel,  and  afterwards  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  black  or  coarse  oakum. 
The  fibres  are  driven  in  until  they  form  a  densely 
hard  mass,  which  not  only  keeps  out  water,  but 
strengthens  the  planking.  The  seam  is  finally 
coated  with  hot  pitch  or  resin. 

CAULO'PTEEIS,  a  generic  name  for  thfe  stems 
of  fossil  tree-ferns  found  in  the  Carboniferbns  and 
Triassib  measures.  They  are  holloV,  and  covered 
with  the  markings  similar  to  the  leaf-scars  on  recent 
tree-ferns.     Twelve  species  have  been  described. 

,  CAUSE.,  The,  words  'Cause,'  'Causality,'  and 
'  Causation,'  although  familiar  and  intelligible  in 
ordinaiy  speech,  have  given  rise  to  some  of  the  most 
subtle  questiona  in,  j-philosophy  and  theology,  We 
^haJl  here  advert  briefly  to  the  chief  meanings  of 
these  terms,  and  in  so  doiag, ,, we,  shall, i indicate 
the  disputes  that  have  ^lisen,  in  connection  with 
them. 

In, common  language,  we  are  accustomed  to 
describe  as  the  C.  of  an  event,  the  one  event 
immediately  preceding  it,  and  but ,  for  whiph  it 
would  not  have  happened.  A  man  slips  his 'foot 
on  a  ladder,  falls,  and  is  killed :,  we  give  the 
slipping  >  of  the  foot  as  the  C.  of  the  fatality. 
A  legislative  assembly  decides,  a  mestiou  ,pf  great 
moment  ,by  the  casting  vote,  of  the  president, 
who  is  then  .not  unfrequentjy  spoken ,  of  as  the 
C.  of  all  the  good  or  evil  that  foUowpd  on  the 
decision.  Now,  a  slight  examination  shews  that 
this  mode  of  speaking  is  defective,  as  expressing 
the  whole  fact,  or,  in  other- words,  presumes  a  great 
deal  that  is  not  stated.  In  the  supposed  death  from 
a  fall,  there  are  many  conditions  necessary  to  the 
result  besides  the'  slipping  of  the  foot:  the  weight 
of  the  body,  the  height  of  the  position,  the  hardness 
of  the  ground,  the  fragility  of  the  human  frame, 
all  enter  into  the  C.  strictly  represented;  but  for 
practical  purposes,  we  leave  out  of  account  all  those 
elements  that  are  not '  at  the  moment  under  our 
control,  and  allude  to  the  one  that  is  sdi  And 
when  we  speak  of  the  decision  of  an  assembly  being 
the  effect  of  the  president's  vote,  we  mean  that  his 
share  in  the  responsibility  is'  peculiarly  great,  or 
that,  in  order  to  turn  the  vote  in  one  way,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  secure  his  individual  opinion.  If 
we  do  not  enumerate  all  the  conditions  of  the 
event,  it  is  because  some  of  them  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  understood  without  being  expressed,  or 
because,  for  the  purpose  in  view,  they  may  without 
detriment  be  overlodked. 

When,  however,  we  aim  at  strict  accuracy,-  as  in 
the  investigations  of  science,  we  must  not  be  content 
with  singling  Out  the  one  turning  event,  but  must 
enumerate   everything   that    is   necessary  to   the 


result.  A  scientific  C.  is  the  full  assemblage  of 
conditions,  failing  any  one  of  which,  the  effect  would 
not  happen.  In  a  full  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
of  the  tides,  we  must  enumerate  all  the  ciPcum-  '• 
stances  connected  with  their,  production — the  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  motions  of  the  earth 
and  the  moon  in  their  orbits,  the  globular  form  and 
rotation  of  the  earth,  the  liquidity  of  the  sea,  the 
mode  of  distribution  of  the  sea  over  the  earth — 
every  one  of  wliich  facts  is  an  essential  in  the  full 
causation.  The  effect  cannot  be  adequately  accounted 
for,  witiout  adverting  to  every  one  of  those  condi- 
tions, and  it  js  therefore  the  sum-total  of ,  them  that 
is  rightly  described  as  the  C.  of,  the  tides.,  Taking 
this  complete,  view  of  causation,  it  is  found  that 
every  event  that  happens  is  the  sequel  to  some 
previous  event,  in  whose  absence  it  would  not  have 
been,  but  which  being,  pr^ent  it  is  sure  to  occur. 
Between  the  phenomena  existing  at  any  instant,  and 
the  phenomena  existing  at  the  succeeding  instant, 
there, is  an  invariable  order  of  succession;  to  certain 
facts,  certain  factSi  alw^ays  do,  and,,  as  we  beheve, 
will  continue  to  succeed.  The  invariable  antecer 
dent  is  termed  theC. ;  the  ,invawble  consequent, 
the  effect.  What  is  termed  the  Law  of  Universal 
CoMsatifm,  consists  in  this,  'that  every  ooi^sequent 
i^, connected  in  the,  manner -now  descrijped  with 
some  particular  antecedent,  or  set  of  antecedents.' — 
MUl's  Logic,  book  iii.  chap.  5.        , 

The  physical  philosopher — tihe  chemist  or  physio: 
Ipgist — trusts  to  the  uniformity  with  which  tjhe 
same  C.  yields  the  same  effect;  and  if  he  can  find 
out  the  true  succession  in  one  instance,  he  is  satis-  { 
fied  that  the  same  succession  will  always  hpld. 
In  the  physical  sciences,  therefore,  thfere  is  no 
dispute  as  to  the  law  of  causation  itself ;  the  contro- 
versies on  that  head  occur  only  in  metaphysics.  It 
is  made  a  serious  pi-tiblem  by  mental  philosophers, 
and  also  by  theplpgjans,  to  determine  how  we 
come  by  the  irresistible  belief  tl^at  we  are  said  to 
possess,  that  every  event  has,  and  must  have  a 
cause.  There  are  many  answers  to  this  question : 
eight  are  enunierated  by  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton  {Dis- 
cussions on  PhUqsopJiyi  p.  611,  2d  edit.).  It  is  only 
necessary,  however,  to  advert  to .  the  two  radically 
Opposite  points  of  view  from  which  the  subject  is 
now  surveyed- 

The  one  view  is,  that  we  have  an  instinct  or 
intuition  of  the  mind  by  which  we  are  compelled  to 
ijecpgnise  this  law,  so  that  to  us  it  is  a  necessary 
ti-iitn,  which  we  cannot  escape  from  if  we  wouli 
Oiir  experience  of  the  outer' world,  doubtless,  shews 
us  that  things  follow  one  another  in  an  orderly  and 
uniform  manner,  that  the  stone  that  sinks  iti  water 
to-day  does  not  float  to-morrow,  but  no  experience 
could  give  us  the  sense  of  commanding  necessity 
that  we  have  of  the  law  of  C.  and  effect.  '  Causation 
is  not  the  mere  invariable  association  of  antecedent 
we  feel  that  it  implies  something 
The  philosophers  who  maintain 
this  side  give  forth  two  different  affirmations ;  the 
one,  that  we  actually  possess  an  intuitive  belief  of 
necessary  causation ;  and  the  other,  that  our  posses- 
sion of  the  belief  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  law 
actually  pervades  the  universe.  Experience  oper- 
ates to  confirm  us  in  those  'instinetive  tendencies, 
but  no  amount  of  experience  would '  have  been  able 
to  create  them. 

The  latest  modification  of  the  theory  that  asciibes 
our  belief  in  causation  to  an  intuition  of  the  mind, 
is  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  to 
the  effect  that  'we  are  unable  to  think  that  the 
quantity  of  existence,  of  which  the  universe  is  the 
conceived  sum,  can  be  either  amplified  or  dimimshed. 
We  are  able  to  conceive;  indeed,  the  creation  of  a 
world ;  this,  in  fact,  as  easily  as  the  creation  of  an 
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atom.  Batwliatii3  oiir  thought 'of  creation  ?  -Itis 
not  a  thought  of  the  mere  springing  of  nothing  intd 
sdmething.  On  the' oontraiy,  creation  is  Ooneei-ved, 
and  is  '  by  lis- eonoeivahle,  only  as  the  evohition  of 
existence  from  possibility  into  actuality,  by  the  fiat 
of  the  Deity.  And -what  is  true  of  our  concept  of 
creation,  holds  of  our  concept  of  annihilation.  We 
can  think  no  real  annihilation — no  absolute  sinking 
of  something  into  nothing.' — Discussions,  p.  619. 
Thus,  every  effect  must  have  a  C,  and  every  Q,  must 
have  its  effect, -because,  if  it  were  not  so,  there 
would  be  either  a  pure  creation  or  a  pure  amiihila- 
tion,  neither  of  which,  according  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
is  thinkable  or  conceivable  by  the  human  mind. 
This  doctrine,  however,  has  not  found  acceptance 
even  by  those  who,  if  not  actual  disciples  of  the 
author,  are  most,  disposed  to  receive  his  philosophy 

fenerally,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  Professor 
'raser's  Essays  in  Philosophy,  p.  170 ;  M'Cosh  On 
the  Divine  Government,  p.  629,  4th  edition ;  and 
Mansel,  art.  Metaphysics,  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
So  far  from  the  creation  or  inmhilatiou  of  matter  or 
force  being  inconceivable,  it  may  be  said  vrith  truth, 
that  until  the  end  of  last  century,  it  was  not  known 
as  a  fact  that  the  materials  of  the  globe  are  abso- 
lutely indestructible.  The  effects  of  combustion  and 
evaporation  coiild  hardly  suggest  anything  else  than 
■the,  anniliilation  of  3,  certain  portion  of  material. 
Combustion  merely  transformed  the  material  con- 
sumed into  other  shapes,  nothing  ,h,eing  absolutely 
lost.  So  much  for  ponderable  matter.  As,  regards 
force,  or  moving  power,  the  demonstration  that 
thia  is'  never  absolutely  lost,  even  on  the  many 
occasions  when  it  is  so  to  all  appearaince,  is  a  stUl 
later  result  of  laborious  scientific  'iu'quiries,  being, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at'  within  the 
last  few  years.  ■  See  Force.  To  represent,  there- 
fore, one  of  theilatdst  achievements  of  experimental 
science  as  a  primitive  intuition  of  the  human  mindj 
is  to  violate,  in'  the-  strongest  rdanner,  our  sense  of 
propriety  and  consistency. 

As  opposed  to  the  intuitional  doctrine  of  causa- 
tion, we  have'  a  variety  of  views  by  Hume,  Dr 
Thomas  Bro'wn,  and  others,  which  need  not  be  speci- 
fied in  detail.  ■  One'  may  be  given  as  an  example; 
It  has  been  seen'  that  there  are  two  aiffirmations  in 
the  -theory  just  discussed ;  that  the  mind  possesses 
an  intuitive  behef  of  causation,  and  that '  the  pos- 
session of  this' belief  is  e'vidende  of  the  existence  of 
the !  law.  Now,  one  or  both  of  these '  affirmations 
maybe  denied;  and  the  denial  of  either,  by  even  a 
smalli  minority  of  the  human  race,  is  held  to  be 
fatal  to  the  theory,  because'timwiimiit/  is 'essential 
to  the  establishment  of  a  universal- instinct.  Now, 
many  men  mayi  possess  an  iilstinotive  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  a  cause  to  all- effects,  and  of  an  effect 
to  all  causes ;  some;  it  is  affirmed,  do  not ;  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  a  universal  or  essential  part  of  human 
nature.     •  '        ,,       .  ... 

In  like  manner,  the  second  affinidation — namely, 
that  the  possession  of  an  instinctive  belief  is  a  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  thing  believed — is  dehied,  on  the 
ground  that  our  instincts  often  dispose  us  to  believe 
things  'that'  experience  shews  to  be  untrue.  "We 
have  a  strong  natural  tendency  to  believe  in  the 
universality  and  continuance  of  the  exact  order 
of  things  that  we  are  ourselves  bom  into,  and  are 
only  put  right  by  seeing  the  comtrary.  '  A  mere 
disposition  to  believe,  even  if  supposed  instinctive, 
is  ho  guarantee  for' the  truth. of  the  thing! believed. 
If,  indeed,  the  behef  ever  amounted  to  an  irresistible 
necessity,  there  would  be  then'  no  usi  in  appealing 
fromit,  because  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  alter- 
ing it.  But  even  then  the  truth  of  the  belief  would 
not  foUow :'  it  would  only  follow  that  mankihd 
were  under  a  permanent  necessity  of  believing  what 
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might  possibly  not  be  true';  just  as  they  were  under 
a  temporary  necessity — quite  as  irresistible  while  it 
lasted — of  believing  that 'the  heavens' moved, . and 
the  earth  stood  still.  But,  in  fact,  there  ife  no  such 
permanent '  necessity.  Many  of  the  propositions'  of 
which  this  is  most'  confidently  stated,  great  numbers 
: of  human  beings  have  disbelieved.  .The  things 
■which  it  has  been  siipposed  '  that  nobody  could 
possibly ' help  belie-ring,  are  innumerable;  but  no' 
two  generations  would  make  out  the  same  catalogue 
of  them.'-^MUl's  Logk,  book  iii.  chap..  21.  Mr  Mill 
and  others  hold  that  the  proof  1  of  the  law  of  causa»i 
tion  rests  exclusively  on  the  imitoim  and .  gro'vring 
experience  of  the  huinan  race.  ..  This,  however;  is. 
not  :  inconsistent  with  our '  -possessing  the  natural 
instinct  above  'allifded  toj  by  which  we  are  led  to 
suppose  that  what  is  ■will  continue,  and- what  has 
been  -will  be  repeated ;  an  instinct  that'  coincides^  to 
a  certain  extent,  with  the  law  of  C.  and  effect,  land 
is 'therefore  a  predisposition  on  our  part  to  accept 
what  experience  teaches  on.  this  head.  It  is  only 
maintained  that 'the  instinct  is  of  itself  no  proof, 
although  iiseful  in  so  far  as  it  prepares  us  fai  what 
there  is  real  evidence  for  beheving. .  By  yieldi'mg  to 
the  instinct  in  its  crudest  shape, -the  inhabitant 
of  the  tropics  scouts  the  idea  that  water  can  ever 
be  solid ; :  the  African  would  deny  the  existence 
of  ■ivhite  men  ;  and  even '  an  intelligent  European 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  any  metal  would  float. 
Experiencfe  must  correct  the!  instinctive  tendencies, 
otherwise  no  rehance  can  ever  be  placed  upon 
them ;  by  which  we  acknowledge  it  as  the  sole  test 
of' truth,  while  intuitive  dispositions  are  no  test 
whatever.  .n .....  .     .  >. 

Even  those  who  maintain. the  infetinctive  necessity 
of 'the'  conviction  we  are  discussing,  admit  two 
great  exceptions — -viz.,  the  existenbe  of  a  First  C, 
itself  uncaused,  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Will,  or 
the  exemption  of  human  actions  from  the  rule 
thai  applies  so  strictly  to  physical  nature. 

It  is  further  contested  between  the  Wp  opposite 
schools,  of  philosophy,  whether  or  not ,  Mind  be 
the  sole  ultimate  C.  of  all  phenomena,  'as  it  is  the 
C.  most  faniihar  to  us — namely,  the  source  of  our 
voluntary  exertions. ,  On  one  side,  it  is  affirmed  to 
be  '  inconceivable  that  dead  ;  force  could  ■  continue 
unsupported  for  a  inoment  beyond  its  creation.  We 
cannot  ev^n  conceivie  of  change  or  phepomena 
without  the  energy  of  a  mind.'  '  The  word  action 
has  no  real  significance,  except  "when  applied  to  the 
doings  of  an  intelligent  agent.'  '  Phenomena  may 
have  the  semblance  of  being  produced  by  physical 
causes,  but  they  are'' in  reality  produced  by  the 
immediate  agency  of  a  mind ;  if  thfey  do  not 
proceed  from  the  human,  they  are  the  result  of  the 
di-vine  will.'  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  we  are 
here  taking  for  grtatedl  that  every  .kind  of  power 
is  analogous,  to  that  which  we  happen  to  be  first 
acquainted  "with ;  but  it  is  a  '  pure  assumption 
■without  proof  or  relevance,  to  suppose  that  all  modes 
of  energy  must  conform  to  this  one  type. — Mill, 
book  iii.  chap.  5.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that 
even  in  ourselves,  pure  mind,  or  mind  acting  ■  by 
itself,  is  not  known  to  be  an  efficient  C. ;  it  must  be 
muid  together  -with  body.  The  labourer  cannot  sus- 
tain a  day's  toil  merely  because  of  his  wishio  do  so ; 
he  must  be  fed,  and  rested,  and  have  all  his  bodily 
organs  in  good  condition,  in  order  to  do  his  work. 
The  human  system,  when  employed  as  a  prime 
mover,  can  no  more  dispense  -with  the  material 
conditions;  than  a  steam-engine  can  work  without 
coal,  or  Si'hen  out  of  repair. — Bain  On  the  Emotions 
and  the  Will,  p.  iK.i'    ■•  • 

The '  subject  of  causation  was  very  particularly 
studied  by  Aristotle.  He  enumerated  four  different 
kinds  of  causes,  which  ha'we  ever  since  had  a  place  in 
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pMlosophy.  Thiese  are  ithe  mateHedt  the  formal,  the 
efflaent,  and^the  ^nai.  > ;  The  first,  or  materjal,,  is 
what  anything  is  made  of ;  brasa  or  marble  is  the 
material  C.  of  a  Statue,  ,  The  Jbrmai  is  the  form,, 
type,'  or  pattepi-  according 'to,  whiob  auythijig  ia 
made  ;■  the  dra'wings-  of  the  architect  would'  be  the 
formal  €.■  of  a  house.  The  efficient  is  the  power 
acting  to  produce  the  work,  |the  manual. energy  and 
skill  of  the  workmen,  or  the  mechanical  ptime  mover, 
whether  that  be  human  or  anjt  other.  ■  The  final  C. 
ia  the  end  or  motive, on.  Whbse  account  the  work  is 
produced,  thci  subsistence,  prdfit,  ofi  pleasure  'of  the, 
workman.'  Aristotle  mentions  the  ease  of  a  physi- 
cian'curing  himS'^K,  as  exemplifying  I  all,  the  causes 
in.  one  audi  the  same 'Subject,  i  It  is  obvious  ,  that, 
these  are  what  we  Should  now  term 'the  aggregate  of 
ooreffiiionsrieeessary  to  the  production  of  any  work 
of  man;  it  being  essential,ithat.thei;6  should  be  a 
motive  for  the  Work  (filial)',  a  material  to,  operate 
upon  (material) ,  a  plan  to  proceed  by  (formal) ;  and  an 
esiertion  of  energy  to  do  what  is  wanted  (efficient). 
When  nature  is  viewed  -  as  the  result  of  a  creative 
mind',  these  causes  are  considered:  m  inhering  ih; 
the  Divine  contriver.  <  i  . ,    ,     ■ 

In' popular, language,  C.  iS'-heldiaS'  identical  with 
cxplanatioii.  ,  In  <  other  words,  when  a  phenomeinon 
which  we  areipuzzlfed  toiaocomitj  iot  is.expMiied  to 
our  'Satisfeotiont  ■*e  say  that  we  Iknow  its  icause,  but. 
we  often,  seek  for,  and  are  satisfied  with,  explana- 
tions i  that)  hanrei  no  value  in  the  view  of, science; 
and  on! 'tW, other  hand,  refuse  to  rest  content  with, 
such  as  are  scientifically  vahd.  People  oocasionaUy. 
insist  on  knowing  the  iC.  of  gravity  itself,;  fsome-. 
tiling  deeper  than  the  discovery  of  Newton,  and 
whatever  explanation  satisfies  i  ,the ;  mind,  would  :be 
accepted,,  as  the  -  cause.  ,  Sometimes.)  a  ,theological 
explanation  is  offered,  and,iat.Qthet, times,, aimeta: 
physical' necessity  is  I  put  forth.  '  n,  .1),-. 

CATT'STIC  (Gr.  burning),  in  Medibime  arid  in 
Chemistry,  is  the  term  applied  to  such  substances 
M  exert  a  corroding  oi'  disintfegr'altihg'  actitin  on  'the 
skin  and  fiesh.  Lunar  G.  is  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
ccrmmbri  G.  is  potash.  'When  used'  &s  a  C.  in  medi- 
cine,'the  substance  is  fused  and  cast  iiito  moulds, 
which  yield  the  0.  in  sriiall  sticUs  the  thick- 
ness of  an  Ordinary  lead  pencil,  or  rather  less. — 
Caustic  is  also  used  in  chemistry  in  'ail  adjective 
sense'— -thus  C.  lime,  or  pure  lime  (CaO),  as  distin- 
guished from  mild  lime,  or  the  carbonate  of  liine 
(CaO,COg),  C.  magnesia  (MgO),'and  mild  magnesia 

{Mgo,co^),m:\     '"  '  ;  ■ 

CAUSTIC,  CATACAUSTIG,  and.  DIACAUS- 
TIO.  In  Optics,  Canstio  is  the  name  given  itonthe 
curved  line  formed  by  the  ultimate  intersections  of.  a 
system'  of  rays  .reflepted  or  refracted  from  a  reflecting 
or  refracting  surface,  when  the  reflection  or  refraction 
is  inaccurate.  'When  the  caustic  curve  isi  formed  by 
reflection,  it  is, .palled  the  Catacaustic — rsometimes 
simply  the  Causti,o,j  when. formed  by  refraction,, it 
is  called  ;the  Diaeaustic  Curve.,  In  mathematical 
language,  a .,  curvp  formed  by  the  ultiipate  intersecr 
ti6nS'0l  a;s;^stem  of  lines  drawn  according,  to  .a  given 
law  isi  called  the  eaiidope,  and  is  such, that  tbeiKnes 
are  all,  tangents  to  it.  As  in  a  system. of  rays 
reflected  or  refracted  by  the  same  surface  alh  follow 
the-samelaw,  it  follows  that  theiC.  is  the  enyelopfci 
of  reflectedi  or, refracted  rays.  ,     .  ,.       .    - 

An  example  of -the  oataoaustio;  is  given  in  the 
annexed  figure,  for  the  case  of  .rays  falling  directly 
on  a  concave  spherical, 'mirror,iBAB',  from,  a  point 
so  distant  as  to  be  practically  'parallel.  The.iCtirve 
may  be  said  to  be  made  up  of  an  infinite  number 
of  "points,  such  as  C,  where' two  very  near  i rays, 
such  as  P,  Q,  intersect  after  refliection.'  This  cata- 
caustic  is   an   epicycloid.      The   curve  varieSj.:  of 


course,  with  the  nature  of  the .  reflecting  surface. 
In  the  .case  'represented  in  .tliel  figure,  the  custo 
point  is  at:P,,the  principal foous;  No-  such, simple 
example.' can  be  I  given,  of  the  ,  diaoaustio  curve  as 


that  above  given  of  the  catacaUstic.  It  is  only  in 
the  siiriplest  cas^s  that  the  Curve  takes  a  l-eo6g- 
nisable  form.  In  the  case  of  refraction  at  a  plane 
sii'rface,  it  is  shewn  that  the  diacaustic  curve  is  the 
evolute  either  of  the  hyperbola  or  ellipse,  according 
as  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium  is  greater 
ot  less  than  iiliity'.' 

'  The  reader  inay,  see  i  catacaustic  on  the  surface 
of  tea  hi  a  tea- cup  about  half  full,  bj'  bolding  the, 
circular  rim  to  the  sun's  light.'  The  spade  within 
the  caustic 'otirve  is  "all  brighter  than  that  without, 
as  it  clearly  should  b'd^  'as  all  the  light  reflected 
affects  that  space,  while  lio  point  without  the'  curve 
is  affected  by  more  than  the  Bght  reflected  from  hait 
of  the  Surface.  '"   ' 

, ,  GATJ',TIOiN',  in  the  Law-  of,  Sootlaid,  like  Guaranty 
(q.v.)  in  England,  ;i3,  an,  obligation  undertakeni  by  a 
seeoad  party,: whereby  he  binds  himself,  failing  the 
primary  obligant,  to  fulfil  ihisi. obligation,  whetheri 
it  be  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  or  otherwise.''  'r  Gautionri 
ary  obhgations,  like  engagemetttSjOf  .guaranty,  are 
thus  essentially,  of  a  secondary  nature  ;,.^nd  previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  Mercantile.  Law  Amendment 
Act  (19  and  20  Vict.  c.  60),  it  was.customaryi.in 
Scotland  to  'distinguish  ibeifcweeni  what  was;  called 
cautiormryt  properii  where  the  cautioner  was  bound 
avowedly  as  Such,  .and  improper  cautionary,  where 
both  cautioner  and  prinicipal  .were  bdund  as  .prin- 
cipals.,.  Since  .this  period,  however  (1856),  cautionary 
proper,  has  ceased  to  exist  otherwise  than  as  the 
result  of  positive  stipulation,  under  the  saving^clause. 
attached  to  the  eighth,  section  of.  the  Statute  referred; 
tOj ,  whichi  I  enacts;  that  .f, nothing,  herein,  contained) 
shall  prevent  any  cautioner  from,  stipulating,  in  the 
instrument,  of  caution,  that  the  creditor  .shall n be 
bound, ;beforeiproceeding  against  him,  to  discuss  and 
dodHigenee  against.the  principal  debtor.'  Caution^ 
ary  obligations,  are.  geaieraily  gratuitous,  being,  for 
the  most  part,  undertaken,  from  motives ,  of  friend- 
ship ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  them  to 
be;,entered  into  ,in  consideration  of  a  premium  paid 
by  the  person  guaranteed,  or  by  those  interested  in 
his  fortunes.  .The.  existence  of  such  a  consideration 
has  always  been  optional  in  Scotland,  and  this  rule 
has  recently  been  adopted  in  England  (19,, and  20 
Vict.  c.  97,  §  3)..  ■  Where  a  premium,  is  paid,,  the 
transaction  .beoomes  a  mere  insurance  of  solvency, 
honesty,  or  ,  efficiency,;  and  associations  of  great 
pubho  utility  (see 'Guarantee.  Association)  have 
beeri, formed,  both^ini  England  and  ,i  Scotland,  ^for 
the  purpose  of  undertaking,  as  a  speculation,  to 
guarantee  the  good  conduct  of  persons  employed 
either  in  public  or  private  ofiices  of  trust.  The 
tendency  of  judicial  decisions, -both,  in  England 
and  Scotland,  .for  .many  years  past;,  has  been ,  to 
require  .greater  strictness  than  i  formerly  in  ,,the 
■constitution  of  cautionary  obligations ;  and  latterly, 
the. legislature  itself  ihaS .  stepped  iu'with,  the:  same 
object  in  view.    By  the  statute  which  we  iave 
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already  quoted,  it  is  enacted  that  all  such  engage- 
ments shall  be  in  ■writing,  suhsoribed  by  the  person 
I  undertaking  or  making  them,  or  by  some  person 
duly  authorised  by  him,  otherwise  they  shall  have 
no  effect.  If  a  cautionary  obligation  is  dependent 
on  a  condition,  it  will,  of  course,  be  ineffectual  unless 
the  condition  be  complied  witL  The  cautioner  may, 
in  general,  plead  every  defence  which  was  compe- 
,  tent  to  the  principal  debtor,  and  the  extraction  of 
I  the  primary  obligation  extinguishes  the  secondary 
one.  The  discharge  of  one  cautioner,  moreover, 
,  unless  consented  to  by  the  rest,  is  a  discharge  to  all.- 
;  Cautioners  bound  subseqvient  to  the  passing  of  the 
act  mentioned,  have,  in  consequence  of  the  eighth 
section  already  referred  to,  no  right  to  what  in 
Scotland  was  called  Discussion  (q.  v.) ;  but  those 
bound  prior  to  that  act  are  entitled,  as  formerly, 
to  require  that  the  creditor  shall  first  caU  on  the 
principal  debtor,  and  compel  him  to  pay  in  so  far  as 
he  is  able,  or,  in  law  language,  discuss  him.  The 
cautioner  is  entitled,  on  payment  of  the  obligation, 
to  an  assignation  of  the  debt  and  diligence,  by  which 
means  he  comes,  in  all  respects,  into  the  creditor's 
place ;  and,  moreover,  if  the  solvency  or  other 
conditions  of  the  principal  debtor  should  seem  pre- 
carious, he  may  adopt  legal  measures  for  his  relief. 
Co-cautioners,  or  persons  bound  together,  whether 
their  obHgations  be  embodied  in  one  or  several 
deeds,  are  entitled  to  mutual  relief.  But  where  a 
co-cautioner  obtains  relief  from  the  others,  he  must 
communicate  to  them  the  benefit  of  any  deduction 
or  ease  which  may  have  been  allowed  him  in  paying 
the  debt. 

Cautionary  obligations  are  often  undertaken  in 
behalf  of  persons  in  situations  in  which  the  engage- 
ments and  Labilities  are  prospective.  In  order  that 
such  obligations  may  be  binding,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  liability  must  be  fairly  and  fuUy 
disclosed  to  the  cautioner.  But  while  the  cautioner 
mufit  not  be  exposed  to  the  danger  arising  from  any 
transaction  not  in  his  vie%v  in  entering  into  the 
contract,  he  is  not  entitled  to  withdraw  without 
due  notice  and  a  reasonable  time  being  given  for 
entering  into  a  new  arrangement.  The  question 
whether  the  effects  of  a  bond  are  prospective,  or 
retrospective  merely,  will  depend  on  its  terms ;  the 
presumption,  where  these  are  in  any  way  doubtful, 
being  always  in  favour  of  the  latter  alternative. 
The  creditor  is  bound  to  exercise  a  certain  degree 
of  vigilance  over  the  conduct  and  circumstances 
of  the  person  guaranteed,  and  not  to  permit  any  very 
gross  departure  from  the  terms  of  the  contract,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  cautioner.  Should  this  obliga- 
tion be  neglected,  the  cautioner  wUl  be  freed  from 
his  obligation. 

CAUTIOJSr,  for  a  cash  credit.    See  Cash  Cbedit. 

CAUTION,  Judicial,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  is 
of  two  kinds — ^for  appearance,  and  for  payment.  If 
a  creditor  makes  oath  before  a  magistrate,  that  he 
believes  his  debtor  to  be  meditating  flight  [in  medi- 
tatione  fugce),  he  may  obtain  a  warrant  for  his  appre- 
hension; and  should  he  succeed  in  proving  the 
alleged  intention  to  flee,  he  may  compel  him  to 
find  C.  to  abide  the  judgment  of  a  coiurt  {judicio 
sisti).  The  second  kind  of  judicial  C.  is  by  Bond  of 
Presentation,  which  is  granted  when  the  creditor  is 
about  to  execute  personal  diligence,  or  has  done  so, 
and  the  cautioner,  on  condition  of  an  indulgence  to 
the  debtor,  binds  himself  that  the  debtor  shall  be 
forthcoming  at  the  appointed  time,  otherwise  he 
himself  will  pay  the  debt.  The  object  of  this  form 
of  0.  is  simply  to  protect  the  debtor  from  imprison- 
ment, and  allow  him  time. 

CAUTION,  JtmATOKT.    See  Poor's  Eoll,  and 
13  and  14  Vict.  c.  36,  §  34. 
691 


CAUVERIPU'KAM,  a  town  of  the  district  of 
Coimbatoor,  in  th*  presidency  of  Madras,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Cauvery,  in  lat.  11°  54'  N.,  and 
long.  77°  48'  E.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  neigh- 
bouring gorge  of  30  miles  in  length  through  the 
Eastern  Ghauts,  along  which  the  Cauvery  finds  a 


CAU'VERT,  a  river  in  the  south  of  Hindustan, 
rising  near  lat.  12°  25'  N.,  and  long.  75°  34'  E.,  and 
flowina  with  a  course  of  472  miles,  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  by  various  mouths.  Its  delta,  with  a  coast 
of  80  miles,  and  a  depth  of  70,  lies  almost  wholly  in 
the  district  of  Tanjore.  The  C.  is  peculiarly  avail- 
able for  irrigation ;  and  for  improving  it  iii  this 
respect,  a  grant  of  £50,000  was  sanctioned  in  1841. 
During  the  rainy  season,  the  stream  is  navigable  for 
small-craft. 

C A' VA,  La,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Principato  Citra,  3^  miles  north-west  of  Salerno.  It 
is  a  flourishing  place,  with  manufactures  of  silk, 
cotton,  linen,  and  pottery.  ,  Pop.  13,000.  About  a 
mile  from  0.  is  the  celebrated  Benedictine  monas- 
tery of  the  Trinity,  with  its  magnificent  archives, 
containing  60,000  MSS.  and  40,000  parchment  roUs. 
Its  library,  at  one  time  also  rich  in  MSS.  and  rare 
printed  books,  has  been  dispersed.  In  the  monas- 
tery church  are  the  tombs  of  Queen  SibiUa  and  of 
various  anti-popes. 

CAVAIGNAC,  Louis  EugJiio;,  was  bom  in  Paris 
1802,  and  was  educated  in  the  Polytechnic  School, 
and  the  Ecole  d'Application  at  Metz.  He  first  served 
in  the  Morea,  and  afterwards  in  Africa  (whither  he 
was  sent  in  1832  into  a  kind  of  honourable  exile,  in 
consequence  of  a  too  free  expression  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  republican  institutions),  where  he  acquired 
great  distinction  by  his  energy,  coolness,  and  intre- 
pidity. He  was  made  chef  de  bataUlon  in  1837, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigade-general  in  1844.  In 
1848,  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of  Algeria, 
but  in  view  of  the  impending  revolutionary  dangers, 
was  called  to  Paris,  he  having  also  been  elected  as 
a  delegate  to  the  National  Assembly  by  the  two 
departments  of  Lot  and  Seine.  In  the  insurrection  of 
Jime  which  followed,  C,  as  Minister  of  War,  had  a 
most  difficult  task  to  i^lay,  and  he  displayed,  diuing 
the  four  days  and  nights  of  the  contest,  remarkable 
presence  of  mind,  firmness,  and  activity.  His  plan 
of  action  appeared  strange  and  almost  traitorous 
at  the  time.  In  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
National  Assembly,  who  desired  that  the  troops 
should  be  dispersed  over  Paris,  he  divided  his  men 
into  three  separate  bodies,  -whicih  had  to  clear  then- 
several  routes  from  obstacles,  in  order  to  effect  a 
reunion,  streets  and  even  quarters  of  the  city  being 
left  for  some  time  without  military  protection. 
Eegarding  the  outbreak  more  as  the  beginning  of  a 
civil  war  than  a  mere  insurrection,  he,  in  fact,  met 
the  insurgents  in  true  order  of  battle.  His  opera- 
tions were  successful,  and  his  clemency  was  as 
remarkable  as  his  generalship.  When  he  had  the 
power  of  assimiing  the  dictatorship,' he  resigned  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  National  Assembly,  which 
appointed  him  President  of  the  Council.  As  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  republic,  when 
Louis  Napoleon  was  elected,  he  received  about  a 
mUKon  and  a  half  of  votes.  On  the  coup  d'itat  of 
December  1851,  C.  was  arrested,  but  released  after  a 
short  detention;  and  though  he  consistently  refused 
to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Empire,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  Prance  without  molestation.  He 
died  Very  suddenly  of  heart  disease  ia  October  1857, 
at  his  country  house  near  Tours,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  Paris,  in  presence  of 
uiany  thousand  spectators,  including  several  repub- 
lican leaders.    In  debates,  C.  was  remarkably  unlike 
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Ids  oovmtryinen,  being  not  voluble  and  declamatory, 
but  sober,  dear,  and  moderate., 

OAVALIB'E,  in  Fortification,  is  a  defence-work 
constructed  on  the  terre-plein  or  level  ground  of  a 
bastion.  It  rises  to  a  heigbt  varying  from  8  to  12 
feet  above  the  rampart,  and  has  a  parapet  about 
6  feet  high.  Its  uses  are  to  command  any  rising 
ground  held  by  the  enemy,  within  cannon-shot;  and 
to  guard  the  curtain,  or  plain  wall  between  two 
bastions,  from  being  enfiladTed.  For  these  purposes, 
it  mounts  heavy  ordnance.  It  may  be  either  curved, 
or  boimded  by  straight  sides. 

CAVALIE'E  {'Wcchevalier ;  Ital.  cavaliere;  Span. 
cabaUero,  .  probably  from  the  Latin  cabattus, .  a 
horse),  origmaUy,  meant  any  horse-spldier,  but  in 
English  history  is  the  name  given  to  the  party 
which  adhered  to  King  Charles  I.,  in  opposition 
to  the  Koundheads  (q.  v.)  or  friends  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

CAVALLEK-MAGGIO'RB,  a  town  of  the 
Sardiniku  states,  in  the  province  of  Saluzzo,  24  miles 
north-east  of  Ooni.  It  was  formerly  fortified  and 
defended  by  two  castles,  but  of  these  there  is  now 
hal*dly  a  vestige  remaining.  It  is  a  busy  place,  with' 
a  population  of  5300. 

CA'VALRY  is  a  general  name  for  horse-soldiers 
or  troopers.  The  subdivisions  are  very  numerous ; 
such  as  Guards,  Dragoons,  Lancers,  Hussars,  Cuir- 
assiers, Mounted  Bifles,  &c.  The  C.  force  of  the 
British  army  is  usually  divided  into  Household  and 
Line.    The  numbers  voted  for  1860 — 1861  were : 

Houiohold    Line  Cavalry      Lljic  Cavalry 
Cavalry.     Home  Scrnco.        In  India. 

Officers,     ...  99  626  385 

Non-odrnmigsioned  Officers,      188  S8t  643 

Banik  and  File,     .  .         S8l  8919      ..    C216 

TEhe  difference  between  the  household  C.  and  the 
line  is  this ;  The  former  belong  to  the  Ouarda,  a 
specially  favoured  I  body  <rf  troops;  while  the  latter 
comprise  all  who  are  not  Guards.  The  regiments 
are  28  altogethprr,  During  more  than  half  a 
oeutury,  the  number  was  26;  but  in  1858,  two 
new  regiments  were  created — viz.,  one  to  ,  restore 
the  5tb  Dragoons,  which  had  been  struck  ou;t  of 
the  army  list  in  1799  for  some  misconduct;  and 
an  18th  regitneut  of  Dragoons.  The  list  comprises 
2  regiments  of  Lite  p-uard^  _  (red),  1  ,  of  Horse 
Guards  (blue),  7  of  Dragoon  Guards,  and  18  of 
Dragoons.  Of  these  last-named  18  regiments,  the 
1st,  2d,  and  6th,  are  simply  called  Dragoons;  the 
3d,  4th,  13th„,and  14th,  Ligbt  Dragoons;  the  5th, 
9th,  12th,  16th,,  and  17th,  Lancers ;  the  7th,  8th, 
10th,  11th,  15th,  and  18th,  Hussars.  A  distinction, 
is  sometimes  made  in  the  above  regiments  between 
liemy  and  light  0. ;  and,  in  continental  armies,  this 
distinction  is  very  marked;  but  in  England,  the 
men  and  horses  are  not  selected  with  much  reference 
tp  this  matter;  the  he^ivy  being  often  too  light, 
and  the  light  to,o  heavy,  to  correspond  with  tn^jf 


The  line  C.  regiments,  in  the  British  service, 
have  generally  10  troops  of  68  rank  and  file  eacli, 
yfiik  SKJOut,  115  commissioned  and  non-commissioned 
•ofBcers.  Thos©  in  camp  6r  barrack  at  home  are 
about  120  fewer  in  number;  while  the  Guards  are 
Uttle  more  than  half  as  numerous.  The  officers  for 
a  fuU  0.  regiment  comprise  1  colonel,  2  lieutenant- 
colonels,  2  majors,  10  captains,  29  subalterns  and 
other  commissioned  officers,  and  71  non-commis- 
sioned officers.  A  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Guards 
C,  takes  rank  with  a  fuU  colonel  in  the  line  C. ; 
and  a  major  in  the  former  with  a  lieutenaut- 
colonel  iu  the  latter — an  arrangement  that  gives 


rise  to  some  favouritism  and  jealousy;  for  the 
Guards  are  in  no  sense  mors  meritorious  soldiers 
than  the  line. 

The  inspector  of  C.  personally  examines  every  0, 
recruit.  Nine  months  of  drilling  is  the  least  time 
requisite  to  make  a  recruit  fit  to  mbimt  on  duty, 
during  which  period  he  is  drilled  for  eight  hours  a 
day.  Loadoners  and  agricultural  labourers  are 
mostly  spught  for;  provincial  mechanics  are  not 
fpuud  so  available.  The  purchase  of  C.  horses  is  a.u 
important  matter.  The  veterinary  surgeon  of  the 
regfment  is  sent  out  to  buy ;  but  no  horse  is  paid 
for  till  approved  by  the  commanding  officer.  The 
u^ual  maximiun  of  price  fixed  is  £25,  for  a  horse  3 
to  5  years  old ;  but  the  horse  costs  the  nation  £50  or 
£60  by  the  time  it  is  thoroughly  fit  for  service.  A 
C.  college  was  establisbed  near  Richmond  iu  1857, 
to  give  a  good  C.  education, to  the  sons  of  noblemen 
and  gentleineu  intended  for  the  service;  but  it  is  not 
a  government  establishment., 

A  full  C.  regiment  costs  the  country  about 
£25,000  a  year  for  pay, .  clothing,  accoutrements, 
and  horses.    See  Dbagoons,  Guabds,  Lancbes,  &o. 

CAVALRY  TACTICS.  Authorities  differ 
concerning  the  proportion  that  ought  to  be  obsearved 
between  cavalry  and  infantry  in  an  army,  in 
France  and  Austria,  the  ratio  is  about  1  to  5;  iu 
Prussia  and  Bavaria,  1  to  4;  in  Russia,  1  to  6;  in 
England,  1  to  8. 

So  far  as  concerns  actual  duties,  heavy  cavalry 
charge  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  infantry,  attack  the 
guns,  and  cover  a  retreat ;  while  the  Ught  cavalry 
make  reconnaissances,  carry  dispatches  and  messages, 
maintain  outposts,  supply  pickets,  scour  the  country 
for  forage,  aid  the  commissariat,  pursue  the  enemy, 
and  make  rapid  manoeuvres.  At  the  battle  of 
Balaklava,  the  heavy-cavalry  charge  was  ■within  the 
reasonable  duties  of  the  troops,  but  that  of  the  light 
cavalry  was  not;  the  former  succeeded,  the  latter 
failed.  In  the  English  cavalry,  as  stated  in  the  last 
article,  the  distinction  between  heavy  and  Hghtiin 
men  and  horses,  is  not  observed  so  closely  as  on  the 
continent ;  and  C.  T.  are  believed  to  suffer  a  little  in 
consequence.  A  cavalry  horse  will  walk  4  miles 
in  an  hour  on  general  service,  trot  8  miles  in 
manoeuvring,  and  gallop  11  miles  iumakingia  charge. 
The  cavalry  usually  attack  in  line  against  cavalry, 
en  Echelon  against  artillesry,  and  in  column  against 
infantry.  When  an  attack'  is  about  to  be  made, 
the'  cavalry  usually  group  into  three  bodies — the 
attacking,  the  supporting,  and  the  reserve.  Close 
combat  and  hand-to-hand  struggle  are  the  province 
of  cavalry;  infantry  and  artillery  may  fight  at  a 
distance,  but  cavaby  cannot.  It  is  rare  that  two 
bodies  of  cavalry  stand  to  fight  each  other ;  the 
weaker  of  the  two,  or  the  less  resolute,,  usually 
turns  and  gallops  off.  The  work  to  be  done  by  the 
horse  is  to  pursite,  to  overwhelm,  to  cut  down. 
They  cannot  wait  to  receive  an  attack  like  infantry; 
they  must  either  pursue  or  retreat;  and  on  this 
account  it  has  been  said, '  rest  is  incolnpatible  with 
cavalry.'  The  infantry  and  artillery  niore  frequently 
win  the  victory ;  but  the  cavalry  prepare  the  way 
for  doing  this,  capture  prisoners  and  trophies, 
pursue  the  flying  enemy,  rapidly  succour  a  menaced 
point,  and  cover  the  retreat  of  infantry  and  artil- 
lery, if  retreat  be  necessary.  Cavalry  is  neces- 
sary to  finish  off  work  mainly  done  by  others ;  and, 
■without  its  aid,  signal  success  is  seldom  obtained 
on  the  field.  Many  of  the  brilliaii,t  achievements  of 
the  British  in  1857  and  the  foUo^wiug  year,  iu  India, 
were  rendered  almost  nugatory  by  the  paucity  of 
cavalry. 

CA'VASr,  the  capital  of  Cavan  county, .  Ireland, 
is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Armalee, '  in  a  rich 
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romantic  vale,  70  niil'es  riorth--west  of  Dublin.  The 
suburbs  are  chiefly  wrfetched  cabins.  The  principal 
bmldirigs  are  in  the  west  outskirts.  There  is  a  fine 
pxibhc  garden,  bequeathed  by  a  late  Lady  Farnham. 
The  exteiisive  and  beautiful  demean^  of  Lord 
Parnham  lies'  between  C.'  and  Lough  Oughter, 
which  is  about  5  milSs  west  of  the  town;  Pop. 
3254.  Agriculture  f oirms  the  chief  industry  of  the 
people:'  '      ■ 

^C^-VAN,  aninlaiid  county  in  the  south  of  Ulster 
Province,  Ireland.  It  lies  in  the  centre  of  the 
narrowest  part  of  Ireland,  the  west  end  being  only 
18  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  and  tie  east  end  20  miles 
from.Jiihe  Irish  Sea,  Area,  746  square  mUes.  About 
tliree-f ourths  of  the  land  is  ara'ble.  The  surface  is 
undulatmg,  with  bogs  and  hiUs  in  the  north-west. 
Therg  are  many, small  loughs  in  the  coimty.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Erne,  the  Woodford,  and  the 
Annalee.  The  east  half  of  C.  rests  on  clay-slate 
and  grauv^'Cke;  the  mountain-district  in, the  west 
consists  of  the  Carboniferous  formation.  Of  minerals, 
C.  affords  coal,  iron,  lead,  and  copper.  There  are 
many  mineral  springs.  The  climate  is'  cold  and 
damp, ;  and  the  soil  is  poor,  wet,  and  clayey,  except 
along  the.  streams.,:  In  1858,  about  a  fourth  of 
the  county  was  in  crop,  the  chief  crops  being  oats, 
potatoes,  turnips,  ,^nd  ,flax.j  The  farms  are  small. 
The  pppulfitiou,,  which  ip  184:1  was  243,158,  in 
1851  had  dwindled  down  to  174,071.  Agriculture 
forms  the  chief  industry,  but  linen  is  manufactured 
tp  ,  a  considerable  extent.  Chief  towns— Cavan, 
Bailieborough,  and  Beltm-bet.  ,C.  returns  two 
members  to  parhament.  The  National  Schools,  in 
1851„numbered  174,  with  15,097  pupils.     ,  , 

-CAVATrNAj  a  short  form  of  operatic  air,  of  a 
soft  character,  differing  from  the  ordinary  aria  in 
consisting  only  of  one  part,  and  that  spun  out  more 
in  the  form  of  a  song.  Modem  composers  have, 
however,  disregarded  this  difference.  '  Kossini  mixes 
both.  Weberj  in  his  operas,  adds  an  introduction  or 
a  recitative.  The  most  perfeoli  specimen  of  the  0. 
is  that  in  Meyerbeer's  opera  of  Bobert  tJie  Devil. 

CAVE,  Edwakd,  deserves  mention  as  the  founder 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  the  first  literary 
'journal  of  the  kind  ever  established.  He  was  born 
at  Newton,  in  'Warwickshire,  in  1691 ;  obtained  a 
good  education  at  Rugby;  and  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes, became  apprentice  to  a  printer.  Obtaining 
money  enough  to  set  up  a  small  printibg-offide,  he 
projected  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  which  has  now 
existed  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter.  He 
was  the,  friend  and  early  patron  of  Samuel  Johnson. 
C.  died  January  1754. 

CAVE,  William,  an  Endish  divine  and  scholar 
of  distinctipn,  was  bprn  at  riokweU,  Leicestershire, 
December  1637-  He  studied  'at .  Cambridge ;  was 
appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  Islington  in  1662 ; 
afterwards  to  the  rectory  of  AUhallows  the  Great, 
London ;  and  in  1690  to  the  vicarage  of  Isleworth, 
Middlesex.  He  died  at  Windsor,  August  4,  1713. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  works  of  a  rehgious 
character,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
Lives  of  the  Apostles,  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  and 
Primitive  Christianity,  which  were  once  standard 
works. 

CA'VBAT  •  (Lat.  caveo,  to  beware),,  a  judicial 
warning  or  caution.  .  Caveats,  in  England,  are  used 
to  stop  the  enrolment  of  decrees  in  Chancery,  the 
issuing  of  lunacy  commissions,  &c.  ■  It  consists  in 
an  intunation  by  the  party  interested  to  the  proper 
officer,  to  prevent  him  from  taking  any  step  without 
such  intimiation  being  made  to  the  said  party  as 
shall  enable  him  to  appear  and  object.    , 

CA'VBNDISH,  Henry,  a  distinguished  philoso- 
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pher  of  the  18th  c,  son  of  Lord  Charles  Cavendish, 
and'  nephew  of  the  third  Duke  of  Devonshire,  was- 
born  at'  Nicfe,  Octobei'  10,  1731.  He  studied  at 
Cambridge,  and  devoted  his  whole  life  to  scientific 
investigations.  The  large  fortune  which  was '  be- 
queathed to  him  by  an  uncle,  enabled  him  to  follow 
uninterruptedly  his  favourite  pursuits;^  He  almost 
secluded  himself  from  the  world,  and  was  So  averse 
to  meet  with  strangers,  that  he  had  his  library — 
a  magnificent  one — ^built  at  a  distance  from  .hi^ 
house,  so  that  he  might  •  not  encounter  persons 
coming  to  consult  it;  and  his  female  domestic^ 
servants  had  orders  to  keep  out  of  his  sight,  ott 
pain  of  dismissal.  His  dinner  he  ordered  daily  by  a 
note'placed.  on  the  hallTtable.  He  died,  unmarried, 
February  1810,  leaving  considerably  more  than  a 
million  sterling  to  his  relatives;  As  a  philosopher, 
G.  is  entitled  to  the  highest  rank.  ,  To  him  it  may 
d,lmost  be  said  we  owe  the  foundation  of  pneumatic 
chemistry,  for  prior  to  his  time  it  had  hardly  an 
existence.  In  ■  1760,  he  discovered  the  extreme 
levity  of  inflammable  air,  now  known  as  hydrogen 
gas — a  discovery  which  led  to  baUoou  experiments, 
and  projects  for  aerial  navigation,;  and  later,  , he 
ascertained  that  water  resulted  from  the  union  of 
two  gases — a  discovery,  however,  to  which  Watt 
(q.  V.)  is  supposed  to  have  an  equal  claim. ,  The 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  C.'s  processes  are 
remarkable.  So  high  an  authority  as  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  declared,  that  they  '  were  all  of  a  finished 
nature,  and  though  many  of  them  were  performed 
in  the  very  infancy  of  chemical  science, ,  yet  their 
acturacy  !lnd  their  beauty  have  remained  unim- 
paired amidst  the  progress  of  discovery.'  C.  also 
wrote  papers  on  electricity,  astronomical  instru- 
ments, &o. 

CAVENDISH,  William,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a 
distinguished  loyalist  of  the  17th  c,  son  of  Sir 
Charles  Cavendish,  younger  brother  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Devonshire,  was  bom  1592.  His  learning  and 
winning  address  made  him  a  favourite  at  the  court 
of  Janies  I.,  who,  in  1610,' made  hrm  a  Knight  of 
the  Bath.  Other  honours  rapidly  succeeded.  In 
1620,  he  was  made  a  peer  of  the  realm.  Charles  I., 
about  1628,  gave  him  the  title  of  Earl  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  and  in  1638  intrusted  him  with  the 
tuition  of  his  son,  afterwards  Charles  II.  His  support 
of  the  king  during  the  contest  with  the  parha- 
mentary  forces  was  munificent.  He  oontribtited 
£10,000  to  the  treasury,  and  raised  a  troop  of  20O 
knights  and  gentlemen,  who  served  at  their  own 
cost.  As  general  of  all  the  forces  raised  north  of  the 
Trent,  he,  had  power  to  issue  declarations,  confer 
knighthood,  coin  money,  and  raise  men;  and  the  last 
part  of  his  commission  he  executed  with  great  zeal. 
The  banquets  C.  gave  to  the  king  when  he  went 
norih  were  magnificent  enough  to  find  record  in 
history ;  one  of  them  cost  no  less  than  £15,000, 
even  in  those  days  when  money  was  more  valuable 
than  it  now  is.  After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor, 
C.  retired  to  the  continent,  where  he  resided,  at 
times  in  great  poverty,'  imtil  the  Restoration.  On 
his  return,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He 
died  December  25,  1676.  On  the  contineht,  he 
devoted  himself  to  hterature,  and  wrote  a  book  on 
the  management  of  horses,  and  several  plays,  not  of 
a  character  to  increase  any  man's  reputatioii  for 
intelligence. 

CAVENDISH,  Mabgaebt,  Duchess  of  New- 
castle, second  wife  of  the  above,  born  about  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  on  record  of  a  person  afllicted 
with  the  cacoethes  scrihendi,  who  had  no  capacity 
whatever  for  writing.  She  produced  no  less  than 
13  folio  volumes,  10  of  which  were  printed,  treating, 
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indifferently,  on  all  silbjeots  in  prOse  and  poetvy, 
and  oardesa  in  all,  both  as  td  grammar  >  and  style. 
Her  mania  for  scribbling  kept  up  her  maids  at 
night,  so  that)  if  she  ohanoed  to  wake  with  any- 
thing on  her  mind,  they  might  be  ready  to  note 
it<  down  at  once.  The '  duchess  was  relieved,  but 
a  dead- weight  fell  upon  the  field  of  literature.  She 
died  in  1673.  

CAVES,  or  CA'VEKNS  (Lat.  cavus,  hollow), 
are  hollow  places  in  the  earth.  ' '  They  are  either 
natural  or  ■  artificial.  Natural  0.' have  been  pro^ 
duced  by  the  fracture  and  dislocation  consequent 
on  the  upheaval  of  the  strata,  by  water,  or  by  both 
causes  combined.  The  denuding  or  eroding  power 
of  water,  which  has  produced  the  materials  of 
stratified  rocks;  has  formed' caverns! in  the'  courses 
of  rivers  and  on  the  coast-line  of  the  sea.  The 
moving  waterA,  carrying  with  them  gravel  and  sand, 
enter  natural  cracks  and  crevices,  and  by  abrad- 
ing their  walls,  increase  their  size,  so  as-  to  form  Gl  ; 
or'  they  attack  less  'indurated  iporlions'  of)  the 
solid  strata,  and  form  cavities  bounded  by  the 
haipder  rock.  Such  caverns 'are  of,  frequent  occur- 
rence roimd  the' shores  of  Britain,  and  indicate, 
where  they  occur,  an  ancient  sea-iiargin  of  the 
island.  In  limestoie  rooks, ' -the  destroying' power 
of 'watst'  is  inBreaged'.whisn  it  contains  ^chemical 
agents -which  have"  the  power  of  dissolving  the 
SiibStsltioe  of  the  rook,  and  so  causing  it  to  be  carried 
off  in  solution  by  the  water.  ,  . 

C.  most  frequently  occur  in  limestone  rocks. 
They  especially  abound  in  the  oolitio  limestone, 
which  ,ou  this  account  was  called.'  by  the  earlier 
continental  geologists '  cavern  limestone.'  The  cele- 
brated C.  of  Franconia  in  Gei:many,  of  Kentucky 
(q.  V.)  in  America,  that  of  Kirkdale  in  Yorkshire, 
and, many  otherssMOCCur,  in  .this  formatioji.  iNext 
to  limestone,  th^  triassio,  measiu'es,  containing  rook- 
sait,  a  material  easily  removed  by  water,  most 
aboun,d.  in  cavepns.  They  are  also  frequently  meti 
with  in  igneous  rocks — the  nipturesqiie  cave  of 
Eingal,  in  Staffa,  is  formed  in  j^aaalt ;  and  in  South 
America  and  Iceland,  the  mofiem  lava  contains  large, 
caverns.  , , 

,  Many  caverns  ha-jre  a  calcareous  incrustation  lining 
ttfiir.  interiqrj  giyiiig  them  j^;  gorgeous  appearance. 
Sometime^  this  deposit  is  pure  white,  and  has,  when 
the  cave  is  lighted  up,  a  richness  and  transparency 
that  cannot  be  imagined.  It  is,  however,  more 
generally  coloured  by  the  impurities  which  the  water 
has  taken  up  fepm  the  superincumbent  strata.  To 
the  incrustations  which  are  suspeiided  from  the  roof, 
like  icicles,  the  name  stalactite  is  given,  while  those, 
rising  from  the  floor  are  designated  stalagmites. 
Sometimes  the  pendent  stalactite  is  produced  so'  4s< 
to  me^t  the  ascending  stalagmite,  and  form  pillars,. 
.-IS  if  to  support  the  roof,  3,8.  in  the  '  Organ '  in  'the; 
Blue  John  Mine,  Derbyshire.'  The  source  and  origin 
of  .this,  deposit  .has  been  satisfactorily  explained  by 
Liebig.as  follows.  The  mould  of  the  superficial  soil, 
being  a,oted  upon  by.  moisture  and  air,  evolves 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  dissolved  by  rain.  The  rairiT 
water  thus , impregnated,  permeating  the  calcareous 
strajia,  has  the  power  of  taking  up  a  portion  of  the 
We,  which  it  retains  io  ahquid  conditioii,  until 
from  evaporaljion  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is 
parted  with,  when  the  lime  again  returiis  to  its 
solid  state,  and  forms  the  incrustation. 

C.  have  an  additional  interest  to  the  geologist, 
from  the-  occurrence  in  many  of  osseous  rSmains 
under  the  calcareous  incrustations  :of  the  floor/  The 
bones  are  imbedded  in  mud,  and  frequently  con- 
creted into  a  firm  calcareous  breccia.  They  belong 
to  the 'Pleistocene  period,  when  the  C.  in  Buiope 
were  inhabited  by  large  hyenas  and  bears.  Portions 
of  other  animals  inhabiting  the  neighbourhood  were 


dragged  :by  them  jinto  tjieiip  dens,  i^q  serve  as, foqd.    ' 
In   this  way  the  .bones   of  herbivorous   and  other 
animals  are  found  mixed  with  those  of  .the. beasts  of   1 
prey ;  they  have. a  broken  and,,  gnawed  appearance, 
similar  to  what  is.  produced  lOn  recent  bones  by  th|e 
teeth  of  a  hyena.    No  less  than  ,33  species  of  mam- 
mals and. 5  species  of  1  birds  have  been., discovered  hft   . 
the  C.  of  the  British  Islands,,  of  whicli  ^q\i^  the,  haU   ■ 
stUl  survive  in  Europe,  whUe   the  remaindej:.  are 
ex;tinct,     .The  njammals  are.  species  of,  ox,  deei', 
horsej  wolf,  dog,  hare,  fox.  Weasel,  watef-i'at,  mole, 
tat,  hippopotamus,  and  fhinoceros,  besides  the  hyena 
and  bear. ;  and  the  birds  arfe  species  of  lark,  partridge, 
pigeon,  goose,  and  crow- 

The  most  productive  ossiferous  cavern  in  Britain 
is  that  at  Kirkdale,  25  miles  from  York,  id' which 
the    remains    of    about    300    hyenas    have'    been 
dejfcected,   besides    innumerable    gnawed    bones   of 
tiiose  animals  on  which  they  preyed.     The  Carbon- 
iferoii's   liniestbiieS.   of  'Glaniorganshire   abound 'in   ! 
caves,  which'have'  been  explored  by  Buckland,  and 
more  recently  and  thoroughly  by  Dr  Falconer.     At  , 
the  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  in  Juhe  1860, 
Dr  Falconer  thus  describes  the'  cbnte;nt^  of  one  of 
them,  called  Bacon  Hole,     On  theiiniestone  floor  of 
the   cave   are — (1.)  a  few  inches  Of  marine   Sand, 
abounding  with   Litorina  ^  rudis,   L.   I'doralis,   arid 
Clausilm  nigricans,  with  bone's  of  an  Afvicola  and 
Birds ;  (2.)  a  thin  layer  'Of  stalagmite ;  (3.)  two  feet 
of  blackish  sand,  containing  a  mass   of  bones   of 
Elephas  antiquus,  with  remains  of  Mdes  taxUs  and  ; 
Puiorius;    (i.)   two   feet   of  oohreous   earth,  lime- 
stone breccia,  and  sandy  layers,  with  remains   of 
ElepJias   antiquus,  Mhinoceros  hemitmchus,   Hyama, 
Ganis  lupus,   Ursus  spdceus.  Bos,  arid  Cenms ;  (5.) 
irregular    stalagmite ;    (6.)    two   feet    of,  iimestbne  | 
breccia  and  stalagmite,  with  bones  of  .Ursus  and 
Bos;'i^.)  a  footer  so  of  irregular  stalagmite,  with  , 
.  t/r^iM;    and"  (8.)    dark-coloured   superficial   earth,  ! 
kept  sloppy  by  abundant  drip,  with  holies  of  Bas,  : 
Gervus,  Ganis  vulpes,  horns  of  Eeindeer  arid  Eoe- 
buck,    together    with    shells    of   Patella,.  Mytilus, 
Purpura,  and  Litorina  (probably  brought  1  into  ,the 
cavern  as  food  by  Vii^ds),  and  also  .pie.qea  o,f  ancient 
British  pottery. . ,  After,  a  review  of  the  Fauna  .of  ' 
the  bone  caves  of.  this  country  and  of  Europe,  Dr  ' 
Falconer  concludes  that,  the  eaves  of  Glamorgan- 
shire   have    probably    been  ,  filled   up   with    their 
mammaJian  r.einains   since  .  the    deposition  of   the 
l(oulder-qlay, .  and;  jthat  there  exist  no  maiunalian 
reanains  in  the   p^ssiferous    caves   of  England   and 
Wales   referrible  to   3: ,  fauna    of   a    more    ancient  ; 
geological  date.         .   ^., .  .  ,  ,,       ,     '     '         '      ' 

Ossiferous  C.  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.     The  ' 
fossils  of  those  hi  Au^trsilia  shew  that  Ijne  fauna  of  ; 
the  Pleistocene    period  had   a  remarkable   resem-  • 
blance  to  that  of  the  present  day.      The  remains 
consist   chiefly  of,  kangaroos  and  afflied  genera  of 
Marsupials. 

C A'.VI ARE,   the   salted  roes    pt .  the    common 
sturgeon  {Acdpenser  Sturio)  and.  other  fishes  of  the 
same  genus.    See  Stxjkgbom.    It  is. chiefly  prepared 
in  Russia,  where  it  is  greatly  esteemed  as  an  artiple 
of  food-     It  is  also  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  ', 
Italy  and  France.     The  species   of  sturgeon  from  ! 
the  roe  of  which  it  is  chiefly  prepared,  inhabit  the  , 
Caspian  and  Black  Seas  and  their  tributary  rivers. 
Among  them  are'  the  Bielaga,  or  Great'  Sturgeon 
{Accipenser  Huso),  the  Osseter  {A.  Guldenstadtii),  the 
Scherg  or  Spvruga  (^.  stellatus),  and  the  Sterlet  (A. 
Buthenus).    The  C.  made  from  the  roe  of  the  last- ', 
named,  species  is  esteemed  particularly  dehcious,  and ' 
is  reserved  for  the  Russian  court.    Astrakhan  is  a 
J)riricipal  seat  of  the  preparation  of  caviare.    More 
than  400,000  lbs.  of  C.  have  been  prepared  in  'the  1 
Caspian  fishery  in  a  single  year.  ! 
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CAVITB,  a  town  of  considerable  importance  on 
tte  island  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippines.  It  is 
situated  on  the  bay  of  Manila,  10  miles  south^south- 
west  of  the  city  of  that  name,  of  which  it  forms  the 
quarantine  station.  It  has  a  large  cigar  manufac- 
tory, is  the  chief  naval  dgp6t  of  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions in  the  East,'  and  gives  name  to  a  province 
with  a  population  of  57,000.  The  population  of 
the  town  itself  is  some  6000  or  7000. 

CAVOB,  or  CAVOUIl,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian 
states,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  7  miles 
south-south-east  of  Pinerolo.  It  has  manufactures 
of  silk-twist,  linens,  leather,  &c.,  and  marble  and 
slate  quarries.     Pop.  6000  or  7000. 

CAVO-EILIE'VO  (Ital.).  In  this  peculiar  kind 
of  rilievo,  which  was  extensively  employed  by 
Egyptian  artists,  the  highest  surface  of  the, object 
represented  is  only  on  a  level  with  the  plane  of  the 
original  stone,  the  rounded  sides  being  cut  into  it. 
The  efifect  resembles  that  of  a  concave  seal.  It  is 
correctly  described  as  intaglio  rilievaio.  A  wood-qut 
is  given  in  Fairholt's  Dictionary  of  Terms  in  Art  of 
the  Egyptian  king  Amunoph  III.  in  hieroglyphics. 

CAVOXJR,  Comrr  Camilla  Ebnso  di,  a  distin- 
guished Italian  statesman  of  the  present  time,  the 
descendant  of  a  noble  and  wealthy-  family  of  Pied- 
mont, was  born  at  Turin,  August  10,,  1810.  He  was 
educated  for  a  military  career,  but  his  liberal 
tendencies  being  likely  to  prove  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  his  promotion,  he  retired  during  the 
stirring  events  of  1830 — 1831,  and  devoted  lumself 
to  agriculture,  in  which  he  introduced  great  improve- 
ments. He  was  the  first  to  use  guano  in  Pied- 
mont; and,  at  his  instigation,  a  national  agricultural 
society  was  formed.  During  a  residence  in  Eng- 
land, he  made  himself  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  political  organisation  of  the  country,  and  also 
with  its  industrial  institutions ;  knowledge  of  which 
he  made  good  use  on  his  return  to  his  own  country 
in  1842.  In  conjunction  with  Coimt  Cesare  Balbo, 
he  in  1847  established  a  pohtioal  daUy  journal,  in 
which  he  advocated  the  interests  of  the  middle 
classes — a  representative  system,  somewhat  after 
the  pattern  of  the  English  constitution,  as  opposed 
alike  to  absolutism  on  the  one  hand,  and  mob  rule 
on  the  other.  On  his  suggestion,  the  king  was 
petitioned  for_  a  constitution,  which  was  granted  iii 
February  1848.  As  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  during  the  stormy  period  which  succeeded 
Charles  Albert's  declaration  of  war  against  Austria 
in  March,  C.  strenuously  opposed  the  ultra-democrats, 
and  counselled  an  alliance  with  Enriaud  as  the 
surest  guarantee  for  the  success  of  the  Italian  arms. 
In  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio's  ministry,  formed  soon 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Novafa,  C.  was  successively 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Minister  of 
Marine,  and  Minister  of  Finance  ;  and  in  1852  he 
was  appointed  to  Succeed  D'A^egUo  as  premier. 
From  this  time  untQhis  resignation' in  1859,  m  conse- 
quence of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  ViUafranca, 
C.  was  the  originator  as  well  as  the  director  of  the 
Sardinian  policy.  Taking  upon  himself  at  different 
times,  in  addition  to  the  premiership,  the  duties  of 
the  Ministers  of  Finance,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture, 
and  latterly  of  Home  and  Foreign  Affairs,  he  greatly 
improved  the  financial  condition  of  the  country, 
introduced  free-trade,  consolidated  constitutionalism, 
weakened  clerical  influence,  and  made  Sardinia  a 
power  of  some  account  in  Europe,  by  bringing  her 
into  alliance  with  England  and  France  against 
Bnssia.  The  dispatches  which  C.  penned  in  reply 
to  those  of  Austria,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Italian  war,  are  on  all  hands  acknowledged  as 
master-pieces  of  astute  diplomacy.  In  January  1860, 
0.  was  again  called  upon  to  preside  over  the  Sardinian 


government,  the  duties  of  Foreign  Minister  likewise 
devolving  upon  him,  and  temporarily  those  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  also.  He  stiU  (November 
1860)  continues  to  direct  the  Sardinian  policy. 

CA'VT  (Cavia),  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  tte 
order  Eodentia,  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  family, 
Cavidce,  differing  from  the  Hare  family  (Leporidce) 
in  the  complete  want  of  clavicles,  in  the  want  of 
growing  roots  to  the  molar  teeth,  and  in  having  the 
mcisors  situated  as  in  other  quadrupeds  generally, 
and  hot  in  the  peculiar  manner  so  chai'acteristio 
of  the  hares.     There  are  four  molar  teeth  in  each 
jaw,  and  in  the  genus  C.  these  are  compound ;  and 
the    genus  is  further  characterised   by  four   toes 
on   each   of   the  fore-feet,  and  three    on    each   of 
the  hind-feet,  by  the  feet  not  being   webbed,  by 
the  females  having   only  two  teats,  and  by  the 
want  of  a  tail.     One  species,   Cavia   Cobaya,  has 
been  long  well  known  as  a  domesticated  animal, 
and   has   been    a    common   pet  and   plaything   of 
children  in  Europe,  almost  from  the   time  of   the 
discovery  of  America.    It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Common  C.  or  Restless  C,  but  much  more  fre- 
quently receives  the  name  of  Guinea-pig,  although 
it  is  neither  nearly  related  to  pigs,  nor  a  native  of 
Guinea.    Perhaps  Guinea,  in  this  name,  may  be  a 
corruption  of  Guiana,  the  cavies,  and  indeed  the 
wiole  family  of  the  Cavidce,  being  exclusively  South 
American.     The  colours  which  the  domesticated  0. 
exhibits  have  never  been  seen  in  any  of  the  wild 
cavies  of  South  America ;  and  as  it  is  known  to  have 
exhibited  the  same  variations  of  colour  from  about 
the   time    of   its   introduction   into   Europe,  it    is 
supposed  to  have  been  long  domesticated  by  some 
of   the   South   American  tribes.      The   Guinea-pig 
multipKes  with  a  rapidity  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
known  quadruped,  producing  young  ones  when  only 
two  months  old,  and  afterwards  at  intervals  of  two 
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months,  and  from  four  to  twelve  in  a  litter.  This 
extraordinary  fecundity  is  probably  not  so  much 
the  result  of  domestication,  as  a  provision  for  the 
preservation  of  the  race  in  a  wild  state,  the  little 
animal  being  very  defenceless  and  destitute  of  means 
of  escape,  the  ready  prey  of  every  carnivorous  beast 
and  bird. — The  other  species  of  C.  much  resemble 
the  Guinea-pig.  Some  of  them  are  very  numerous 
in  some  parts  of  South  America,  and  are  sought  for 
food,  although  no  such  use  is  made  of  the  domesti- 
cated cavy.  The  Agouti  (q.  v.)  and  the  Oapybara 
(q.  V.)  are  ranked  among  the  Cavidce. 

CAWK,  a  popular  name  for  a  massive  variety 
of  the  mineral  called  Heavy  Spar  or  Sulphate  of 
Baryta.    See  Baryta, 

CAWNPO'RE,  a  city  of  the'  Doab,  on  tie 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  about  140  miles  above 
Allahabad,  at  the  junction  of  the  Jumna,  being 
separated  by  the  river  from  Oude,  whose  capita^ 
Luoknow,  lies  53  miles  to  the  north-east.  The  lat. 
is  26°  29'  N.,  and  the  long.  80°  25'  E.  The  stream  in 
front,  varying,  according  to  the  season,  from  500 
yards  in  widit  to  more  tnan  a  nule,  presents  a  large 
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and  motley  assemblage  of  steam-vessels  and  native 
craft.  C,  at  least  as  a  place  ot  note,  is  of  recent 
origin,  being  indebted  for  its  growth,  besides  its 
commercial  facilities,  partly  to  military  and  politic^ 
considerations.  In  1777,  being  then  art  appendage  of 
Oude,  it  was  assigned  by  the  nawab  as  the  station 
of  a  subsidiary  force ;  and  in  1801  it,  became,  in 
name  as  well  as  in  fact,  British  properfy.  Its 
cantonments,,haying  accommodation  for  7000  troops, 
gradually  accumulated  about  50,000  native  inhabit- 
ants ;  while  the  city  itself  contained  a  somewhat 
larger  population  of  similar  origin.  During  the 
miSiny  of  1857,  C.  was  the  scene  of  Nana  Sahib's 
massacre  of  his  English  captives.  Though  C.  is  only 
379  feet  above  the  sea,  yet,  during  winter,  consider- 
able quantities  of  ice  are  made  for  preservation,, 
through  the  exposing  of  water  by  night,  in  shallow 


CAWl^PORE,  the  district  of  the  above^described 
city,  in  the  sub-presidency  of  the  North-west  Pro- 
vinces. Occupying  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Doab, 
it  touches  at  once  the  Jumna  and  the  Qanges;  while 
to  the  eastward  it  has  Futtehpore,  amd,  to  the 
westward,  Etawah  and  Furruckabad.  With  a  popu- 
lation of  ^bout  a  million,  it  has  an  area  of  2337 
square  miles  stretching  in  lat.  from  25°  55'  to  27°  N., 
an.d  in  long,  from  79°  34'  to  80°  37'  E.  It  is 
an ,  alluvial  plain  of  great  fertility.  The  vine  is 
cultivated,  and  indigo  grows  wild.  Besides  its  two 
miglity  rivers  and  their  navigable  tributaries,  the 
Ganges  Canal  traverses  liie  country  for  about  60 
miles. 

OAXAMA'ECA,  a  province  of  Libertad,  the 
most  north-westerly  department  of  Peru,-  with  a 
capital  of  its  own  name.  It  is  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Andes,  forming  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Maranou. 
The  province  has  46,122  inhabitants,  and  the  city 
about  12,000. 

CAXAMAEQUI'LIiA,  a  town  of  Pataz,  a  pro- 
vince in  the  same  department  as  Caxamaroa.  The 
whole  of  Pataz,  with  a  population  of  29,324,  lies  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Maranon. 

CAXATA'MBO,  a  province  of  Ancas,  the  depart- 
ment immediately  to  the  south  of  Libertad,  above 
mentioned,  with  a  capital  of  its  own  name.  It 
contains  24,799  inhabitants. 

CAXTOIT,  William,  who  introduced  printing 
into  Eiigland,  was  bom  in  the  Weald  of  Kent, 
about  1412.  The  particulars  of  the  life  of  this 
great  benefactor  of  his  country  are  scanty.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  a  mercer,  and  after  his  death 
in  1441,  C.  appears  to  have  proceeded  to  the 
Low  Countries,  with  a  view  to  trade,  either  on 
his  own  account  or  as  agent  for  some  English 
merchants.  His  knowledge  of  trade  must  have 
been  considerable,  for  in  1464  he  waa  employed; 
along  with  Bichard  WhitehiU,  to  '  continue  and 
confirm  a  treaty  of  trade  and  commerce  between 
Edward  IV.  and  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,'  with 
power  to  conclude  a  new  one  if  necessary.  In 
the  Low  Countries,  he  seems  to  have  learned  the 
art  of  printing.  The  first  book  he  printed  was 
Kaoul  le  Eevre's  Beeueil  des  Sistoires  de  Troye  ;  the 
next  work  from  his  press  was  tjie  Oration  of  Xohn, 
Ruasdl  on  Charles,,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  being, ,  created 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter;  and  the  third,  C.'a  own 
translation  of  Raoul's  work,  completed  at  the 
request  of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burcundy,  in  whose 
household  C.  for  some  time  residec^  in  what  capa- 
city is  not  known.  The  last-mentioned  work  was 
probably  printed  in  1471 ;  the  date  of  the  others  is 
uncertain.  The  same  uncertainty  attaches  to  the 
time  of  his  return  to  his  own  country,  but  it  is 
known  that  he  had  established  himself  as  a  printer 
in  Westminster  before  the  year  1477.    IThe  first 


book  issued  from  his  press  here  was  the  Game  and 
Playe  of  the  Cheaae.  All  C.'s  works  are  printed  in.- 
what  is  called  Black  Letter  (q.  v.).  The  types  he 
at  first  employed  resembled  those  in  use  in  the  Low 
Countries,  much  more  than  the  liner  specimens  of 
the  Venetian,  Eoman,  and  Parisian  presses.  C.  had 
a,  good  knowledge  of  German,  French,  and  Dutch, 
and  was  the  translator  of  several  of  the  works 
that  he  printed ;  among  others,  of  27ie  Hystorye  of 
Heynart  the  Foxe.  ' '  ■>■,,< 

CAYENNE,  u  term  of  various  apt)lio»tion  in 
French  Guiana,  a  territory  on  the  left  ,or  north 
Side  of  the  estuary .  of  ,  the  Amazon.  ,1.  A  river 
entering  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  4°  56'  N.,  and  long. 
52°  20'  W. — 2.  An  islet  of  30  miles  in  circuit  at  the 
mouth  of  the  said  river.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  8000— about  5000  of  them  being  emancipated 
slaves. — 3.  A  city  at  the  north-west  pOmt  of  the  said 
islet,  with  a  shallow  harbour,  which  is  defended  by 
batteriesJ  It  contains  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
above-stated  population,  and  is  the  only  town  of 
note  in  the  country. — 4.  One  of  the  two  districts  of 
the  coltay,  or  popularly,  in  fact,  the  colony  itself,  is 
a  place  of  exile  for  political  offenders. 

CAYE'NNE  CHE'ERY.    See  Euobnia. 

CAYENNE  PEPPER  consists  of  the  powder 
of  the  dried  pods,  and  more  espe6ially  of  the 
dried  seeds  of  different  spedies  of  CAPSicma  (q.  v.), 
particularly  of  C. /r-uiescere«. 

CAY'MAN,  a  name  somewhat  variously  used, 
either  as  the  distinctive  appellation  of  some,  or  as 
a  common  name  for  all  the  Crocodilida  of  South 
America.  See  Alligatob.  The  genus  Alligator^ 
IS  by  some  naturalists  of  the  present ,  day  diviied 
into  three  genera,  to  one  of  which  the  name  C. 
(Caiman)  is  appropriated,  and  of  which  the  type  is 
the  species  called  the  Eye-browed  0.  [Alligator 
palpearoBUs),  to  which  the  name  C.  is  distinctively 
kpplied  in  Surinam '  and  Guiana,  a  species  very 
abundant  there,  but  not  one  of  the  largest  or 
more  dangerous  of  its  tribe.  It  is  remartsible  for 
the  three  bony  plates,  separated  by  sutures  onl^, 
which  form  each  eyebrow  or  eyelid,  projecting  as 
large  knobs  like  a  man's  fist;  and  this,  and  the 
scarcely  webbed-feet,  constitute  the  most  important 
characters  of  the  genus  or  sub-genus  Cayman.  To 
this  sub-genus  belong  also  A.  trigonaius,  regarded 
by  Cuvier  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  same  species, 
and  A.  gibbiceps. 

CAY'MANS— in  English,  Alligators — ^three  low 
islets  of  the ,  Caribbean  Sea,  which  form  a  depend- 
ency of  Jamaica,  beit^  130  miles  to  the  north-west 
of.it.  Discovered,  by  Columbus,  they  were  by  him 
called  Tortugas,  from  the  abundance  of  turtle — stUl 
the  staple  production  of  the  group.  On  an  area  of 
about  ^00  acres,  the  population  does  not  exceed 
200  or  300.  The  soil  yields  com  and  vegetables ;, 
and  the  people  rear  hogs  and  poultry. 

CAZA'LLA  DB  LA  SIE'RRA,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Seville,  39  miles  north-east  of  the 
city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  a  declivity  of 
the  Sierra  Morena ;  the  district  around  is  mauntaia- 
ous  and  well  wooded,  and  abounds  in  minerals  of 
various  kinds,  including  iron,  silver,  copper,  sulphur, 
and  marble.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  between 
7000  and  8000,  are  chiefly  employed  in  smelting 
metals,  manufacturing  cannon,  machinery,  and 
agricultural  implements.  Some  tanning,  weaving, 
&G.,  are  also  carried  on. 

CAZE'MB^,  or  KAZEMBE,  an  importaiit 
country  of  Africa,  the  limits  of  which  have  not  been 
clearly  determined,  but  its  centre  has  been  fixed  at 
about  lat.  12°  S.,  and  long.  31°  E.  The  king's  rule 
extends  over  a  great  portion  of  the  esteSblished 
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IP  lite  across  the,  continent  of  Africa,  from  ,the  Congo, 
up  the  valley  of  i  Lulfia,  and  down  •  the^  valley  of 
Luapfila.  Ypgetation  is ,  generally  luxuriant.  Its 
chief  products  are  manioc,  maize,  salt,  copper,; iron, 
and  ivory.  The  people  are  called  Balonda  or 
Baloi.  '  ,    ,    , 

C AZO'RL A,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  40  miles 
east-north-east  of  Jaen.  C,  which  is  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
declivity,  and  is  well  watered  bythfe  Vega;  has  two 
old  castles — one  an  Arab  structure — manufaciturtes 
of  leather,  earthenware,  soap,' and' bricks,  and  a 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.     Pop.  7500. 

CEANO'THUS.    See  Ebd  Root. 

OEAKA.,  a  province  of  Brazil,  on  the  north  coast, 
situated  in  lat.  2°  iOf—T  25'  S.,  long.  37°  40'— il° 
30'  W.  It  has  an  area  of  at  least  50,000  square 
miles,  with  190,000  inhabitants.  It  abounds  in 
balsainS,  gums,  resins,  and  fruits ;  and  among,  its 
minerals  are  gold,  iron,  copper,  and  salt. 

CBBADi'LLA.  See  Sababilla.  ,, 
CE'BTJS  {6r.  an  ape  or  monkey),'  a  genua  of 
American  monkeySj  characterised  by  a  round  head 
and  short  muzzle,  a  facial  angle  of  about  60°,  long 
thumbs,  aind  a  long  prehenSQe  tail  entirely  covered 
with  hair.  The  species  are  numerous,  all  of  very 
lively  disposition  and  '^gregarious  habits,  living  in 
trees.  They  feed  chiefly  on  fruits,  but  also  on 
insects,  worms,  and  moH'uskSi  They  are  included 
■under  the  popular  designation  SapajouI  in  its  wider 
sense,  and . .  some  of  ,  them  are  the  i  monkeys  to 
which  this  name  is  sometimes  more  stricUy  a{)pro- 
priated:  The  names  Sajou  and  Sax  are '  also  given 
to  some  of  ,them,  and  some  are  called  Capuchin 
(q.  V.)  monkeys.!  One  of  the  most,  common  species 
in  Gruiana  is  ithe ,  Weeper  Monkey,  or  Wbbpee 
Sapajou  ,  (C.  Apdla). — The  ■  name  Capuchin  .  is 
perhaps  >  most  frequently  given  to  C  Oapuchinusi 
a  brownish  species,  with  head,  feet,  and  hands 
generally  black,  and  front,  i  shoulders,  and '  'oheeks 
whitish. — ^Some  •  of  the  species  of  C.  are  adorned 
■with  beards. — The  name  Cebidce  is  sometimes  given 
to  the  American  monkeys  coUectiveliy,  as  a  family 
or  I  tribe.    See  Monkey. 

CECIDOMY'IA  (Gr.  hekidioni  a  gaU-nut ;  and 
myia,  a  fly  or  gnat),  a  genus  of  dipterous  (two- 
winged)  insects  of  the  fainily  Tipularioe — the  gnat 
and  mosquito  family';  having  do^wny  ■wings,  which 
have  three  nervures,  and  are  horizontal  when  at 
rest ;  antennae  as  long  as  the  body,  ■with'  bead-like 
joints,  and  whirls  of  hairs  at  the  joints  ;  long  legs, 
and  the  first  joint  of  the  tarsi  very  short.  l3ie 
species  are  numerous;  nearly  thirty  are  British. 
All  are  of  small  size,;  but  some  of 'them  are  very 
important  on  account  of  ■  the  ravages  which  their 
maggots  effect  in  grain-crops.  C.  cereaMs,  some- 
times called  the  Barley  Midge,  a  brownish-red  fly 
with  silvery  ■wings,  of  which  the  maggot  is  vermilion- 
coloured,  is  often  very  destrnctive  to  crops  of  barley 
and  spelt  in  Germany.  The  little  maggots  live, 
in  families  between  the  stalk  and  the  sheath  of 
the  leaf,,  abstrac^ting  the  juice  of  the  plant. — The 
Wheat-ply  (q.  v.)  and  the  Hessian  Fly  (q.  v.) 
belong, to  ■this  genus. — Some  of  the  species  of  C. 
deposit  their  eggs,  on  the  young  buds  of  trees,  which 
the,  larvse  teansf  orm  into  galls. 

CECIL,  William,  Lokd  Bueleigh,  one  of 
England's  greatest  statesmen,  was  born  at  Bourne, 
Lincolnshire,  September  15,  1520.  'Educated  at 
the  I  grammar-schools  of  Grantham  and  ;  Stamford, 
he  thence  passed  to  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  wis  .  remarkable  alikei  for  .his  .diligence 
and  aptitude  in  learning.  Entering  Gray's  Inn  at 
the  age  of  21,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the 


study  of  law.     History,  genealogy,  and  theology 
also    formed  part .  of  '  his    studies   at  this, i, time; 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  last  recdmmelided  him 
to  the.  notice  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  presented  him 
■with  tJie  reversion  of  the  custos  brevium,  an ;  office 
of  value  in  the  Common  Pleas.    An  aUiauce  with 
the  daughter  of  Sir,  Anthony  Cook  procured  him 
the  friendship '  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  who,  ia 
1547,  appointed  him  Master  of  Requests';  and  in 
the  following  year  his  great  talents  ,  procured  for 
him,  the  office  of  secretary,  of  state..  ,He  shared  in 
the  disgrace ,  of  Somerset,  even  to  imprisonment  for 
three  months ; ,  but  in  less  than  two  years  after  his 
release,  his  pre-eminent  abilities  secured  for  him  a 
re-appointment  to  the  state  secretaryship   by  the 
Duke  pf  Northumberland,  his  former  patron's  sworn 
enemy.   During  his  second  secretaryship,  C.  effected 
mpst    importan^fc    and    benepcial    changes    in    the 
commercial  policy  of  the  country.     With  a  sagacity 
far  beyond  the  spirit  of  his  age,  he   endeavoured 
to,  throw  trade  open,  ^nd  Qid  succeed  in  abolishing 
some  monopoKes ;  but  others  proyed  too  strong  for 
him,  standing  as  he  didalene,  at  a  time  whgn  exclu- 
sive privileges  were  considejjed  the  only  SfUfcties  of 
a  profitable  trade.     When  Queen  Mary  ascended 
the  throne,   C,   being   a  Protestant,   resigned   his 
official  employment,  because  he  i  p.pul4.  not  cpnspieu- 
tipusly  serve  a  Rornan  CathoUp  coijrt ;   but  a,s,  a 
private  gentleman   he   maintained   good   relatipns 
with  the  Roman  CathoKo  party,  and  was  one  of  the 
few  eminent  Protestants  who  escaped  in  purse  and 
person  during  that  sho;^;  but  infamous  reign.     His 
freedpm   from   perseputipn.  has   given  rise  tp   tlie 
pharge,  that  he  was   a  'trimmer' — a  very  unjust 
appusatipn,  indeed.     C.  ■was  naturally  cautious  and 
pcHtip,  a,nd  averse  ,tOi  .extremes,  in,  -  religion ;    but 
though  he  took  no  part  ia  bitter  septarian  discus- 
sipns,  he, never  belied  his  cpnscience,  and  to  him 
is  mainly, o^jving  the  rejection  of  the  bill  which.the 
Roman  Catholics  had  introduced  into  parliament, 
■with  the  ■view  to  a  wholesale   confiscation  of  the 
estates  of  Protestants.     Prior  to  Mary's  death,  C, 
foreseeing  her  end,  had  entered' intp  correspondence 
■with  Elizabeth,  who,  on  her  accession  to  the  thi:one 
fNovember    16,    1558),    at    puce    recognisiag    C.'s 
capacity  for  government,  appointed  him  secretary 
of  state.    A  biography  of  C.  from  this  time  imtil 
his  death  ■would  .be  a  forty  years'  history  of  Eng- 
land, for  he  was  alike  the  originator  and  direotor 
of  that  poHcy  which,  hitherto,  has  made  Elizabeth's 
reign  memorable  above  that  of  any  other  EngHsh 
sovereign;  for  although  Elizabeth  occasionally,  in 
her  caprice,  favoured  other  courtiers,   C.  was  the 
statesman  whose  judgment '  she   reKed    on  in   aU 
matters  of  consequence.     His  policy  at  home  and 
abroad   was   at    once   shrewd   and    cautious,    and 
also  liberal  and  comprehensive,  while  he  displayed 
a  power  of  decision,  ready  and  stern,  when  neces- 
sity demanded.     As  a  statesman,   C.  was   abcve 
animpsities    and  favouritism;!  his    enemies    never 
suffered,  and  his  friends  profited  nothing,  by  his 
power.       Capacity,   truth,  and  honour  were  what 
he   sought   in   public    men.      Had    he    been    less 
just,  history  might  have  been  more  generous  to  his 
memory.,   ,The  queen  created  him  Baron  Burleigh, 
ia  1571,  and  conferrpd  on  him  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  in  the  succeeding  year,  when  he  was  also 
made  lord  high  itreasurer,  an  office  he  held  until 
his  deathj  August  15,  1598. 

CECIL,  Robert,  Eabl  oe  Salisbury,  son  of 
the  above,  was  born  about  1550.  On  the  death:  of 
his  father,  having  previously  held  impprtant  state 
offices,  he  succeeded  to  what  would  now  be  called  the 
premiership.  On  the  accession  of  James  t,  C,  who 
had  carried  on  a  private  correspondence  with  that 
monarch  before  Elizabeth's  death,  was  confirmed  ia 
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Ma  office,  and  received  many  high  honours,  culmin- 
ating in  that  of  Eairl  of  Salfebtiiy.  In  1608,  he  waa 
made  lord  'high  treasurer,'  arid  the  Excheljiier  was 
gredtly  improved  in  his  harids. '  C.  was  a  man  of 
immense  energyand  far-reaching  sagacity,  undoubt- 
edly the  biist  minister  the  country*  had  in  hia  time ; 
feut  I  he  was  cold,  selfish,  and'  unaorupnlous  as  to  the 
means  he  'took  to  gain  his'  ends,  and  get  rid  of  his 
rivals:  His  connection  with  the  disgrace  of  'Essex  and 
Raleigh  laid  him  open  to  great  and  deserved  odiuol, 
in  the  latter '(Sase  especially.  '  Like  'his  father,  how- 
ever, he  was  free  from'  the  meanness  and  dishonesty 
of' enriching  himself  out  of  the  public  money.  He 
•diediMayi24,'iei2.  '     '" 

CECI'LIA,  St,  the  patroness  of  music,  is  iaid  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom  in  230  A.D.  Her  heathen 
parents,  as  we'&.re  'told,  belonged  to  a  noble  Roman 
fiiinily,'  and  betrothed  their  daughter,  who  had  beeii 
cohverted  to  Cliristianity,  to  a  heathen  youth  named 
Valerian.  '  This  ybuth  and  his  brother  Tib^iiis 
became  Christian  converts,  and  sufifered  martyrdom. 
C,  when  commanded  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  firmly 
refused,  and  was  condemned  to  death.  Her  perae- 
cutors,  it  is  said,  first  thrfew  her  into  a  boiling  bath, 
but  on  the  following  day  they  found  her  unhurt. 
The  exefcutioner  next  attempted  to  cnt'off  her  head, 
but  found  it  impossible.  Tfcee  days  later,  she  died 
— rather  a  lame  conclusion  to'  such  miraculous  inter- 
ference !  As  early  as  the  5tb  C,  there  is  mention  6f 
a'chuTch  dedicated  to  her  at  Rome;  apd  in  821,  by 
order  of  the  Pope  Paschal,  her  bones  were  deposited 
there.  St  C.  is  regarded'iis  the  inventor  of  the  organ, 
and  in  the  'Roman  Catholic  Church  her  festival-day, 
November  22,  is  celebrated  with  splendid  music. 
Chaucer,  Dryden,  and  Pope  have  'celebrated  St 
C,  and  the  painters  Raphael,  Doihenichino,  Dolce, 
arid  others  have  represented  her  in'  fine  pictures. 
— Another  ,St  CJ  was  born  in  Africa,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  by  stari^ation  under  Diocletian.  The 
Roman' Catholic  Church  Celebrates  her  festival  On 
thellth  of  Febrtiary.        ':   i   "    ' 

CECEO'PIA,  a  genus  of  -trees  of  the  natural 
order  Artocarpacece.  O.  peltata,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  of  South  America,  sometimes  called 
Trumpet-wood  a.rid  Snake-wood,  is  remarkable  for  its 


hollow  stem 'and  branches,  exhibiting^  merely  mem- 
branous partitions  at  the  nodes.  'The  small  branches, 
these  partitions  being  remo^^ed,  are  made  into  wind- 
instruments.  The  wood  is  very  light,  readily  takes 
fire  by  frictiori  against  a  harder  piece  of  wood,  and 
is  much  used  by  the  Indiana  for  procuring  fire  in 
this  way.'  The 'fruit  lis  agreeable,  arid  reseriibles  a 
raspberryj  Both' the  trunk  and  branches  yield  a 
large  quantity  of' saline  matter,  which  is  employed 
by  the  French  planters  in  the  purification  of  sugar. 
The.  bark  is  strong  and  fibrous,  and  is  much  used 
forleordagej .  It  is  also  astringent,  and  is  applied  in 
diarrhoea  arid  other  diseases^ 

CE'CROPS,  the  first 'king  of  Attica,  .figures '  in 
Qreek  mythology  as  an  Autochthqn  {q.  v.),  haU-man 
and  half-dragon.  Belonging,  as,  he  does,  to  the 
prehistoric  ages  of  Greece,  his  real  character  can 
only  be  guessed  at.  Tradition  declared  him  to  be 
the  founder  of  marriage,  the  authior  of  the  political 
division  of  Attica  into  twelve  states,  and  the  intro- 
ducer of  agriculture,  of  navigation,  arid  commerce. 
He  is  also  said  to 'have  civilised  the  religious  rites 
of  the  people.  ,  The  name  C.  ia  given  to  various 
towns  in,  tireeoe,' and  the  legends  in  general,  seem  to  . 
indicate ; 'a  I  Pelasgic  origini  for  the  hero.  The  later 
accounts,  that  he:  came  from  Sais  in' Egypt,  have  no 
historic  basis,, >  .|-  

OE'DAR,  <ir  CEDAR  OF  lyE'EANON,  a  tree 
much  Celebrated  from  the  most  ancient  tinies  for  its 
beauty,. its  magnificence,  and  its  longevity,  as  well  as 
for  the  excellence  and  durability  of  its  timber.  It 
is  ofteri  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  it  supplied  -the 
wood-work  of  Solomon'a  temple  ;  and  in  the  poetry 
of  the  'Old  Testament  it  is  a  frequent  emblem  of 
prdsperity, '  strength,  and  stability.  It  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Goni/era,  and  is  the  Pinua  Cedrus 
of  the  older  botanists ;  but'  is  now  ranked  in  the 

fenus  Abies  (see'-  Fib)','  in  the  genus'' iaria;  (see 
lAKCli),  by  those  who  make  Ziarix  a  distinct :  genus 
from  Abies,  or  is  made'  the  type  of  a  genus,  Gedtus, 
distiriguished  from  Larix  by  evergreen  leaves  and 
Carpels  separatirig  from  the  axis,  and  receives  the 
name  of  C.  iJJoMi. 

Of  the  celebrated'  Cedaks  or  Lebanon",  only' a 
few  now  remain.     They  consist  of  a  gro-fre  of  some 
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400  trees,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, partly  old  treea,  and  partly  yoimg  ones. 
Learned  traveUera  think  that  mOat  of  the  treea 
in  the  grove  may  be  200  years  -old,  and  several 
between  the  agea' of  400  £lnd  800'  yeara.  Th'ere 
are  twelve  trees  whose  age  ia  incalculable— Seven 
standing,  very 'near' each  other;  three  more  a  little 
further  on,  nearly  in  a  line'with 'them ;  and  two, 
not  observed  by  any  recent  traveller  excepts 'Lord 
Lindaay,  on' the  northern  edge  of  the  grove.  The 
largeat  of  these  two  is  63  feet  in  circumference 
. — following  the:  sinuoaities  of  the  barb;  one  of  the 
others  measures  49  feet.  ■   '■ 


These  trees  are  more  ■remarkable  for  girth  than 
stature,  their  height  hardly  exceeding  50  feet. 
Their  age  is  variously  estimated  ;  the  rules  by  which 
botanists  determine  the  age  of  trees  are  not  applic- 
able to  them,  for  their' stents  have  ceased  to  grow  in 
itegular  concentric  rings ;  they  owe  their  prolonged 
existerice  to  the  superior  vitality  of  a  portion  of 
their  bark,  which  has  survived  the  decay  i  of  the  rest. 
Russeger  is  inclined  to  admit  that  these  trees  may 
possibly  number  some  -2000  years.  . .      . .  i 

The  Arabs,  of  all  creeds,  have  a  traditionsll  vener- 
ation for  these  trees  ;  they  believe  that  an  e-vil  fate 
would  surely:  overtake  any  one  who  shall  daire  to 
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in  ditches,  brooks,  &c.,  especially  near  the  sea  and  in 
saline  soib.  Its  leaves  are  dark  gi-een  and  smooth, 
its  petals  involute  at  the  tip.  The  wild  plant, 
also  called  Smallage,  has  a  stem  about  two  feet 
high,  a  tapering  slender  root,  a  penetrating  offensive 
odour,  a  bitterish  acrid  taste,  and  almost  poisonous 
qualities.  By  cultivation,  it  is  so  much  changed 
that  its  taste  becomes  agreeably  sweetish  and  aro- 
matic, whilst  either  the  leaf-stalks  much  increase  in 
thickness,  or  the  root  swells  in  a  turnip-like  manner. 
These  parts,  blanched,  are  much  used  as  a  salad,  or 
to  impart  flavour  to  soups,  &c.,  and  sometimes  as  a 
boiled  vegetable.  They  contain  sugar,  mucilage, 
starch,  and  a  substance  resembling  manna-sugar, 
which  acts  as  a  stimulant,  particularly  on  the  urino- 
genital  organs,  so  that  a  very  free  and  frequent 
indulgence  in  the  use  of  C.  cannot,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  altogether  favourable  to  health. 
Two  principal  varieties  of  C.  are  cultivated,  that 
most  common  in  Britain  having  long  thick  leaf- 
stalks, which  are  more  or  less  tubular,  sometimes 
almost  solid,  and,  after  blanching,  either  white  or 
more  or  less  tinged  with  red ;  whilst  the  other, 
called  TuENiP-EOOTED  C,  or  Celbriac,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  swollen  turnip-like  root,  and  is 
in  most  general  cultivation  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  'red'  varieties  of  C.  are  esteemed 
rather  more  hardy  than  the  '  white.'  The  blanch- 
ing of  the  leaf-stalks  is  generally  accomplished 
by  drawing  up  earth  to  the  plants,  which  are  trans- 
planted from  the  seed-bed  into  richly  manured 
trenches  ;  and  as  they  grow,  the  trenches  are  filled 
up,  and  the  earth  finally  raised  into  ridges,  above 
which  httle  more  than  the  tops  of  the  leaves  appear. 
C.  is  thus  obtained  for  use  throughout  the  winter. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  the  seed  is  generally 
sown  on  a  hotbed.  C.  seed  is  often  used  for 
flavouring,  when  the  leaf -stalks  cannot  be  obtained. 
■ — Another  species  of  C.  (Apium  australe)  grows 
abundantly  in  wet  places  on  the  shore  about  Cape 
Horn  and  in  Staten  Island.  It  is  a  large,  hardy, 
and  luxuriant  plant,  and  is  described  as  wholesome 
and  very  palatable,  nearly  equal  in  its  wild  state 
to  oiu'  garden-celery.  It  seems  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  horticulturists. 

CE'LESTINB,  a  mineral  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  strontia  (q.  v.)  that  heavy  spar  bears  to  baryta. 
It  is  essentially  sulphate  of  strontia  (StOSOj),  with 
occasional  admixture  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  carbonate 
■of  Hme,  oxide  of  iron,  &c.,  in  small  proportions.  It 
much  resembles  heavy  spar,  but  is  not  quite  equal 
to  it  in  specific  gravity;  is  usually  blue,  often  of 
a,  very  beautiful  mdigo-blue;  sometimes  colourless, 
more  rarely  reddish  or  yellowish.  Its  crystallisa- 
tion is  rhombic,  Uke  that  of  heavy  spar.  Most 
beautiful  specimens  of  crystallised  C.  are  found  in 
Sicily.  C.  derives  its  name  from  its  colour.  It  is 
used  as  a  source  of  strontia. 

CE'LESTINES,  an  order  of  hermits  of  St 
Damianus,  foxmded  by  Peter  de  Morrone  about 
1264,  and  confirmed  as  a  monkish  order  by  Urban  IV. 
in  1264  and  1274.  They  called  themselves  0. 
■when  their  founder  ascended  the  papal  chair  under 
the  name  of  Celesttue  V.  They  are  regarded'  as  a 
branch  of  the  great  order  of  St  Benedict,  whose 
rule  they  follow ;  they  wear  a  white  garment  with 
black  hood  and  scapiilary,  and  hve  a  purely  contem- 
plative life.  In  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  the 
■order  rapidly  spread  through  Prance,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  but  subsequently  decayed.  The  Prench 
'C.  were  secularised  by  order  of  Pope  Pius  VI.  in 
1776 — 1778  ;  so  also  were  the  Neapolitan  Celestines. 
In  the  present  day,  the  order  is  almost  extinct. 

CE'LIBACY,  from  Lat.  Calebs,  unmarried.     Not- 
withstanding the  divine  commendation  of  marriage 
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fiven  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  (Gen.  i.  28),  the  opinion 
ad  become  prevalent,  even  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  that  C.  was  favourable  to  an  intimate 
union  with  God.  This  notion  took  its  origin  in 
the  wide-spread  philosophy  of  a  good  and  an  evil 
principle.  The  body,  consisting  of  matter,  the  seat 
of  evil,  was  looked  upon  as  the  prison  of  the  pure 
soul,  which  was  thought  to  be  defiled  by  bodily 
enjoyments.  Among  the  Jewish  sect  of  the  Essenes, 
accordingly,  a  life  of  C.  was  held  to  be  the  chief 
road  to  sanctity.  These  ascetic  views  naturally 
led,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  disapproval  of  second 
marriages.  While,  therefore,  in  the  first  Christian 
churches,  every  one  was  left  at  liberty  to  marry 
or  not  as  he  thought  fit,  the  objection  to  those 
who  married  a  second  time  had  become  so  gene- 
rally spread,  that  the  Apostle  Paul  saw  occasion  to 
counsel  such  Christian  converts  as  were  in  widow- 
hood to  remain  so. 

By  the  2d  c,  however,  the  unmarried  life  gene- 
rally had  begun  to  be  extolled,  and  to  be  held 
necessary  for  a  life  of  sanctity,  although  several,  at 
least,  of  the  apostles  themselves  had  been  married. 
Two  passages  of  Scripture  (1  Cor.  vii.  and  Rev.  xiv.  4) 
were  specially  cited  as  proving  that  C.  was  the 
genuine  condition  of  a  Christian;  and  with  the 
platonising  Fathers  of  the  2d  and  3d  centuries,  the 
unmarried  of  both  sexes  were  held  as  standing 
higher  than  the  married.  Accordingly,  although 
there  was  no  express  law  against  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy,  many,  especially  of  the  bishops,  remained 
unmarried;  a  second  marriage  was,  in  their  case, 
already  strictly  prohibited. 

As  the  bishops  of  Rome  rose  in  consideration,  and 
gradually  developed  a  firmer  church  government, 
they  caUed  upon  all  who  belonged  to  the  clerical 
order  to  live  for  the  church  alone,  and  not  marry. 
This  requirement  met  with  constant  resistance ; 
stiU,  it  became  more  and  more  the  custom,  in 
the  4th  c,  for  the  higher  clergy  to  refrain  from 
marriage,  and  from  them  it  went  over  to  the  lower 
orders  and  to  the  monks.  Provincial  synods  now 
began  expressly  to  interdict  the  clergy  from  marry- 
ing. The  council  of  Tours  (566)  suspended  for  a  year 
all  secular  priests  and  deacons  who  were  found 
with  their  wives  ;  and  the  Emperor  Justinian  by  an 
edict  declared  all  children  born  to  a  clergyman, 
after  ordination,  to  be  illegitimate,  and  incapable 
of  inheritance.  There  were  stUl,  however,  many 
married  priests  who  resisted  the  law,  and  found 
encouragement  in  the  opposition  which  the  Greek 
Church  made  to  that  of  Rome  in  this  matter  of 
celibacy.  The  councQ  held  at  Constantinople  in 
692,  declared,  in  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
that  priests  and  deacons  might  live  with  their  wives 
as  the  laity  do,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  and 
ordinance  of  the  apostles.  The  orthodox  Greek 
Church  has  continued  to  adhere  to  this  decision. 
Priests  and  deacons  in  that  church  may  marry 
before  ordination,  and  live  in  marriage  after  it ; 
but  they  are  not  allowed  to  marry  a  second  time. 
However,  only  a  priest  living  in  C.  can  be  chosen 
as  bishop  or  patriarch. 

The  Church  of  Rome  continued  its  endeavours  to 
enforce  the  law  of  C. ;  though,  for  several  centuries, 
they  were  attended  with  only  partial  success.  There 
still  continued  to  be  numbers  of  priests  with  wives, 
although  the  councils  were  always  issuing  new 
orders  against  them.  Popes  Leo  IX.  (1048 — 1054) 
and  Nicolas  II.  (1058—1061)  interdicted  all  priests 
that  had  wives  or  concubines  from  the  exercise  of 
any  spiritual  function,  on  pain  of  excommunication. 
.Alexander  II.  (1061—1073)  decreed  excommunica- 
tion against  all  who  should  attend  a  mass  celebrated 
by  a  priest  having  a  wife  or  concubine.  This  decision 
was  renewed  by  Gregory  VII.  in  a  council  held  at 
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Kome  in  1074,  and  a  decretal  was  issued  that  every 
layman  who  should  recei've  the  'communion  from  the 
hands  of  a  married  priest  should  be  excommunicated, 
and  that  every  priest  who  married  or  lived  in 
cohcubinage,  should  be  deposed.  The  decree  met 
with  the  most  violent  oppositioni  in  all  Countries ; 
but  Gregory  succeeded  in  carrying  it  out  with  the 
greatest  rigour  5  and  though  individual  instances  of 
married  priests  were  still  to  be<  found  in  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries,  the  0.  of  the  Koman  •  GathoKe 
clergy  was  established,  and  has  since  continued 
both  in  theory  and  practice. 

The  violence  thus  done  to  huiman  nature  did  not 
fail  to  avenge  itself  in  those  rude  times.  The 
licentiousness  and  corniption  of  the  priests  and 
monks  became  in  many  oases  boundless,  and  it  was 
in  vain  that  strict  individuals,  as  well'  as  councils, 
strove  against  it.  The  immorality!  and  debasement 
of  the  clergy  became  a  reproach  and  by- word  in  the 
mouth  of  the  people,  and  gave  a  powerful  impulse 
to  the  religious  movement  that  began  in  the  '16th 
century.  The  leading  Reformers  ■  declared  against 
the  C.  of  the  clergy  as  unfounded  in  Scripture,  and 
contrary  to'  the  natural  ordinance  of  God,  and  Luther 
'  set  the  example  of  marrying.  -  This  was  not  without 
effect  on  the '  Ecmau  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  abolition  of  C.  was  raised'  at  the  council 
of  Trent  (1563).  But  the  majority  of  ■voices' decided 
that  God  would  not  withhold'the  gift  of  chastity 
from  those  that  rightly  prayed  for  it,  and  the  rule 
of  C.  was  thus  finally  and  for  ever  imposed  on  the 
ministers  of  the  Koman  CathoUc  Church.'  Those 
who  have  only  received  the  lower  kinds  of  consecra- 
tion may' 'marry  on  resigning  their  office;  For  all 
grades  above  a  subdeacon,  a  papal  dispensation  is 
ueoessaiy.  A  priest  that  marries  incurs  excom- 
mimication,  and  is  incapable  of  any  spiritual  func- 
I  tion.  If  a  married  man  wishes  to  become  a,  priest, 
;  he  receives  consecration  only  on  condition  that  he 
,  separate  from  his  wife,  and  that  shS  of  her  free  ■will 
consent  to  the  separation  and  enter  'a  religious 
order,  or  take  the  vow  of  chastity.  ■  The  priests '  of  ^ 
the  united  Grseco-Catholio  congregations  in  Kome 
have  received  permission  from  the  popes  to  continue 
;  in  marriage,  if  entered  into  before  consecration,  but 
j  on  "condition  of  always  living  apart  from  their  wives 
three  days  before  they  celebrate  mass.  '  •'• 

Notwithstanding  these  decisions,  the  contest 
against  clerical  C.  has  again  and  again  been 
resumed,  in  recent  times,  both  within  and  without 
th^  Roman  Catholic  Church;  In  fact,  all  attempts 
at  innovation  within  the 'bosom- of  Catholicism,  con-' 
nect  themselves  Tvith  the  attack  on  C,  the  aboUtion 
of  which  would  deeply  affect  the  constitution  and 
position  of  that  church.  So  far  back  as  1817i  the 
Catholic  Faculty  of  Tubingen  expressed  the  opinion 
that  compulsory  C.  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  want  of  Catholic  ministers.  In  1826;  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  Silesia  put  in  petitions  to  the 
bishop  for  the  abolition  of  O. ;  and  unions  were 
afterwards  formed  in '  Baden,  WUrtemberg,  Bavaria, 
SUesia,  and  Rhenish  Prussiaj-  -which,  along  with' 
alterations  in  the  doctrines  and  ritual  of  the  Romish 
Church,  combined  attacks  on  the  prohibition  of 
marriage  to  the  clergy.  A  work  was  also  publishedj 
entitled  7%e  Introduclion  of  CompulsoH/  Oelibacy 
among  t/ie  Christian  PriestMod,  and  its  Ccntseguenoes 
(Altenb.  1828,  new  ed.  1845),  which  excited'  great 
attention.  At  last  the'  abolition  of  the  law  came  to 
be- discussed  in  the  legislatures'  of  Baden,  Saxony, 
and  other  countries.  The  church  claimed  this 
subject  as  belonging  exclusively  to  her  jurisdiction, 
and  not  to  that  of  the  state ;  and  in  WUrtemberg 
the  clergy  induced  the  government  to  suppress  the 
anti-celibacy  society;  hut  this  only  made  their 
opponents  in  the  press  the  more  zealous.  In 
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France,  also,  the  ctuestion'j  about  1829,  was  eagerly- 
discussed.  And  in.  Spain,  the  Academy  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Science  took  the  subject  into  consideration 
in  a  meeting  held  in  1842;  while  the  Portuguese: 
Chambers  had  previously,  va.  1835,  discussed  it,, 
though  without  result.  The  same  took  place  in 
Brazfl,  about  1827.  .      . 

During  the  commotions  of  1848,  the  subject,  was 
again  brought  1  into  prominence  in  Germany.  The 
German  Catholics  (q.  v.)  had  already  abolished 
C. ;  and  a  general  measure  was  called  1  for  in  the 
Frankfort  parliament,  in  the  Prussian  Assembly,  and 
in  the  press.  In  Austriajalsoj  voices  were  raised 
against  it;,  but  here  the  state, took  the  side  of  the 
pope,  who,  in  a  btiUi  of  ,1847jiihad^  a,dded',  fresh 
stringency  to  the  rule  of  C.y  and  condemned  its 
infringement;:  ' 

CELL  (Lat.  cdla,  from  cdo,  to  conceal).'  The 
Latin  word  had  nearly  all  the  significations  which 
we  attach  to  the  English  one,  and'  a  good'many 
besides  which  we  have  not  borrowed.  For  example, 
the  whole .  space  -within  the  walls  of  an  ancient 
temple  was  'called  the  cella.  But  the  interior  was 
frequently  divided  into  several  cells,  in  which  ease 
each  C.  took  the  name  of  thi  deity  whose  statue  it 
coiltained,  and  was  called  the  C.  of  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Minerva,  and'  the'  like.  In  these  cases,  the  word 
approached  to  its  general  meaning,  which,  with  the 
Romans  as  -with  us,  was  that  of  a  store-rOom,  or 
small  Apartment  where  objects  of  any  kind  were 
stowed  away.  In  modem  architecture,  the  term' 
Vaiiltiiig  C.  signifies  the  hollow  space  between'  the 
-principal  ribs  of  a  vaulted  roof.  '  >'::'- 

CE'LL]^,  or  ZELL,  a  town  of  Hanover,  on  the 
left  bank  ot  the  AUer,  which  at  this  point  becomes 
navigable,  23  miles  north-east  of  iite  city  gf  \ 
Hanover.  It  is  .situated  in  the  midst,  of  a  sandy 
plain,  well  built,  and  has  a  palace  -with  a  garden, 
in  which  Matilda,  sister  of  George  III.,  is  purled. 
The,  inhabitants,  about  10,000,  are  very  industrious. 
The  chigf ,  manufactures  are  linen,  hosiery,  tobacco, 
wafers,  soap,  iScci.  An  active  commerce  is  also 
carried  on  by  the  Aller,  and  by  rail.way. 

CELLI'NI,  Benvenu'to;  a  celebrated  Italian 
gold-worker,  sculptor,  founder,  and  medailleur, 
remarkable  not  only  for,  his,  skill  as  an  artisj;, ,  bu-t 
also  for  his  checkered  hfe,  was  born  at  Florence  in  t jie  - 1 
year  1500,  and.first  displayed  skill  as  a  chaser  and 
gold-worker.  ,  His:  autobiography  is  a  Remarkably 
curious  and  interesting  wo  A:,  presenting  1  us.  with  a,, 
c'omplete  picture  of  the,  autliq^'s-hfe  a^^d  .qharapter ; 
his  activity,  his,  extraordinary  weaknesses,  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  passions,  the  perilous  circumstances 
in  which  his  quarrelsome  disposition  placed  him 
(for  C,  thought  nothing  pf  committing  inanslaughter 
in  a  moment  of  rage),,  and  the  ludicrous  vanity  and 
credulity  which  are  never  absent  from, him.  The 
book  is  also  of  great  value  in  a  historicp-sopial  point 
of  yieWjbut  does, not  impress  us  favourably  in  regard 
either  to  the  personal  pr  social  morals  of  the  time. 

At  an  early  period,  ha'ving  been,  banished  from 
Florence  in  consequence  Pf  an  'afifray,'  C.  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  employed  by  many  distin- 
guished patrons  of  art,  but  afterwards  was  allowed 
to  .return  to  Florence.  Another  'affray'  compelled 
him  to  flee  to  Rome  a  second  time,  where  he  secured 
the  favour  of  Clement  VII.  C,  by  his  own  account, 
was^  as  great  in  arms  as  in  art ;  he  declares  that  it 
was' himself. -who  killed  the  Constable  Bourbon  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  at  the  siege  of  Rome.  His 
reckless  conduct  for  some  years  compelled  his  coii-_ 
stant  shifting  between  Kome  and  Florence,  Mantua, 
and  Naples.  In  1537  he  went  to  the  court  of  France, 
-where  he  was  very  honourably  received.  lUness, 
however,  induced  him  to  return  yet  once  more  to 
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Kome,  where  lie  had  the  miafortune  to  be  imprisoned 
on  a  charge  of  plundering  the  treaaures  ia  the  castle 
of  St  Angelo  during  the  siege  of  Rome.  At  length 
he  was  hberated,  through  the  intercession  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  for  whom  he  executed,  out  of 
gratitude,  a  fine  cup,  and  various  other  works.  He 
now  accompanied  his  deliverer  to  France,  and  entered 
the  service  of  Francis  I.;  but  having  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  ruling  favourite,  Madame 
d'Estampes,  he  returned  to  Florence — not,  however, 
unto,  as  usual,  he  had  settled  some  matters  with  his- 
'sword' — ^where,  under  the  patronage  of  Cosmo  de' 
Medici,  he  executed  several  fine  wod:a  in  metal  and 
marble — among  them,  the  celebrated  bronze  group 
of  '  Perseus  with  the  Head  of  Medusa,'  which  now 
decorates  the  market-place  in  Florence.      Among 

^  other  preserved  works  of  C,  the  splendid  shield  in 
Windsor  Castle  may  be  noticed.  In  his  S8th  year, 
he  commenced  writing  his  autobiography,  and  died 
in  1570  or  1572. 

CELLS,  in  Physiology. — I.  Animal  Cells.— On 
examining,  under  a  high  magnifying  power,  any 
of  the  constituents  of  the  animal  body,  we  per- 
ceive that  the  smallest  parts  which  appear  to  the 
naked  eye  as  fibres,  tubes,  &c.,  are  not  lUtimate 
elements  in  respect  to  form  (morphotic  elements), 
but  that  they  contain  and  are  built  up  of  certain 
extremely  minute  particles,  which  differ  in  different 
organs,  but  always  have  a  similar  appearance  in 
the  same  organs.  By  far  the  most  important  of 
these  microscopic  forms,  which  are  known  by 
histologists  as  'simple  elementary  parts,'  are  the 
C,  which  not  only  form  the  starting-point  of 
every  animal  and  vegetable  organism  (the  ovum  in 
either  kingdom  of  nature  being  simply  a  ceU),  but 
also — either  as  C,  or  after  having  imdergone  certain 
modifications  which  will  be  presently  described — • 
make  up  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  perfect 
ammal.  Indeed,  some  of  the  lowest  plants  (red 
snow,  gory  dew),  and  of  the  simplest  forms  of 
animal    life    (GKEGOKiifjE,    &c.,    q.  v.),   appear    to 

V  consist  of  a  single  ceU  (see  fig.  1). 


The  fundamental  form  of  the  cell  is  spherical  or 
lenticular ;  it  is  such  in  all  young  C,  and  is  persis- 
tent in  those  which  occur  in  fluids,  as,  for  example, 
the  blood-corpuscles.    Amongst  other  well-known 
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Fig.  1. 
a,  simplest   forms  of  independent   vegetable   organisms,  or 
unicellular  plants;    6,  a  gregoriua — a  unicellular  animal 
organism. 

While  in  plants  the  elementary  parts  generally 
unite  directly  with  one  another,  in  animals  they  are 
usually  combined  by  an  interstitial  substance,  which 
may  be  either  solid  or  fluid,  and  is  always  derived 
from  the  blood  or  general  nutrient  fluid.  If  this 
interstitial  substance  take  a  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  C,  it  is  called  a  cytoblastema  or  a  blastema, 
from  JaUos,  a  cell  or  vesicle,  and  Uastema,  germ- 
substance  ;  if  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  main- 
tenance, it  is  called  the  matrix.  The  cytoblastema 
is  usually  fluid,  as  in  the  blood,  chyle,  &c. ;  while 
the  matrix  is  soUd,  as  in  cartilage,  bone,  &o. 
^  In  evgjy  cfiU,  we  can  distinguish,  if  we  use 
sufficiently  high  magnifying  powers,  a  membranous 
envelope,  known  as  the  ceU-wall  or  membrane,  and 
certain  contents.  The  latter  are  fluid  or  gelatinous, 
and  besides  containing  particles  or  granules,  usually 
exhibit  a  peculiar  rounded  body,  the  nucleus ;  which, 
again,  contains  in  its  interior  a  fluid  and  a  stUl 
smaller  corpuscle,  the  nucleolus. 
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forms  may  be  mentioned:  a,  the  polygonal,  as  in 
pavement  epithelium,  or  the  pigment  of  the  eye ;  b, 
the  conical  or  pyramidal,  as  in  ciUated  epithelium ; 
c,  the  cylindrical,  as  in  cylinder  epithehum;  d, 
the  fusiform,  or  spindle-sliaped,  as  in  contractile 
fibre-C. ;  e,  the  squamous,  as  epidermic  scales ;  and 
/,  the  caudate,  polar,  or  stellate,  as  the  C.  in  the 
gray  nervous  tissue  (see  fig.  2). 

With  regard  to  size,  -liie  largest  animal  C. — except- 
ing the  unicellular  organisms — are  the  yoUs-C.  of 
the  ova  of  birds  and  amphibia,  while  the  blood-C.  of 
certain  animals  may  be  taken  as  representing  the 
smallest  cells.  Average  C.  range  from  0-005  to  O'Ol 
of  a  line  in  diameter. 

The  ceU-membrane  is  usually  transparent  and 
colourless,  mostly  smooth,  and  so  thin  as  to  exhibit 
only  a  single  contour,  rarely  of  any  measurable 
thickness.  No  traces  of  structure  can  be  detected 
in  it.  The  granular  appearance  which  the  membrane 
occasionally  presents,  is  due  to  projections  depend- 
ing on  granules  lying  on  the  inside ;  and  it  vanishes 
on  the  addition  of  water,  which  causes  the  cell  to 
be  distended  by  endosmosis.    See  Osmotic  Actiost. 

C.  which  contain  only  fluid  are  rare  (fat-C., 
blood-C.) ;  generally,  besides  fluid,  they  contain 
elementary  granules  and  vesicles,  and  sometimes 
crystals.  As  a  general  rule,  the  number  of  these 
morphotic  elements  increases  with  the  age  of  the 
cell;  sometimes,  however,  this  is  not  apparent, 'in 
consequence  of  their  being  grouped  in  a  single  mass 
around  the  nucleus. 

The  nucleus  is  usually  spherical  or  lenticular, 
transparent,  and  either  colourless  or  yellowish,  and 
ranges  from  0-002  to  0-004  of  a  line  in  diameter. 
AH  nuclei  are  vesicles,  as  was  originally  maintained, 
in  1841,  by  Schwann  {Microscopical  Ileseardi.es 
into  the  Accordance  in  the  Structure  and  Growth  of 
Animals  and  Plants,  Sydenham  Society's  transla- 
tion, 1847,  p.  173),  who  must  be  regarded  as  the 
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founder  of  tlie  oell-theoiy  in  its  relation  to  animal 
tissues,  and  as  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Kolliker 
and  other  later  observers.  The  contents  of  the 
nucleus  usually  consist, 
with  the  exception  of 
;.\  the  nucleolus,  of  a  limpid 
or  slightly  yellowish 
fluid,  from  which  water 
and  acetic  acid  precipi- 
tate granular  matter.  In 
general,  only  one  nucleus 
exists  in  each  cell,  except 
when  it  is  multiplying  (a 
process  which  we  shajl 
presentlyerplain) ;  occa- 
sionaUjr,  however,  we 
meet  with  several  nuclei 
— ^four,  ten,  or  even 
twenty  (see  fig.  3). 
The  nucleolus  is 
a,  cells  with  a  single  nucleus;  ^oujid,  sharply  defined, 
6,  a  cell  vrith  two  nuclei,         ii^i^^j  o^-^i- j  > 

and  often  so  small  as  to 
be  almost  immeasurable.  Nucleoli  are  found  in 
most  nuclei  so  long  as  the  latter  are  still  young, 
and  in  many  during  their  whole  existence.  As, 
however,  nuclei  exist  in  which  no  nucleolus  can  be 
detected,  we  cannot  regard  the  nucleolus  as  so  essen- 
tial an  element  of  the  cell  as  the  nucleus.  Most 
commonly  a  nucleus  contains  only  one  nucleolus; 
two  are  not  unfrequently  seen ;  more  are  rare. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  C. 
is  very  imperfect.  That  the  cell-membrane  is  a 
protein  substance  (q.  v.) — at  all  events  in  young 
C. — is  obvious  from  its  solubility  in  acetic  acid 
and  in  dilute  caustic  alkalies ;  and  the  membrane 
of  the  nucleus  seems  to  have  a  similar  composition; 
while  there  are  chemical  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  nucleolus  is  composed  of  fat.  In  the  contents 
of  most  C.  we  usually  find  such  substances  as 
occur  in  solution  in  the  cytoblastema — ^viz.,  water, 
albumen,  fat,  extractive  matters,  and  salts;  and  in 
the  C.  of  secreting  organs,  as,  for  instance,  the 
liver  and  kidneys,  we  find  the  special  secretions 
of  those  glands;  in  the  blood-C,  we  find  hsemato- 
crystalline,  &o. 

There  are  two  perfectly  distinct  ways  in  which 
C.  can  be  generated :  they  may  be  developed  inde- 
pendently of  other  C  in  a  plastic  fluid  (the  cyto- 
blastema); or  they  may  be  developed  from  pre- 
existing 0.  by  ceU-multiplicatiou,  the  existing  C. 
either  producing  secondary  C.  within  themselves, 
or  multiplying  by  division.  In  both  these  latter 
kinds  of  cell-development,  the  nucleus  seems  to  be 
the  centre  of  development  of  the  young  cells. 

In  order  that  free  or  independent  cell-develop- 
ment shall  take  place,  we  must  have  a  cytoblastema 
containing  protein  substances  (probably  fibrin),  fat, 
and  certam  salts  (especially  phosphates)  in  solution ; 
and  very  possibly  the  presence  of  the  particles  of 
pre-existing  C.  may  also  be  necessary,  in  which 
case  free  cell-development  ceases  to  exist.  The 
chyle  and  lymph  corpuscles  may  be  mentioned  as 
examples  of  this  mode  of  ceU-formation.  The  steps 
of  the  process  are  not  very  clearly  made  out,  but 
wfi  know  that  the  nuclei  are  first  formed,  and  that 
the  cell-membranes  are  developed  around  them. 
Free  cell-development  is  far  less  common  in  man 
and  the  higher  animals  than  cell-multiplication,  and, 
we  believe,  never  occurs  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
AH  pathological  cell-formations — the  C.  in  pus 
(q.  v.),  and  in  other  morbid  exudations — come, 
however,  under  this  head. 

The  development  of  C.  within  other  C.  is  of  very 
common  occurrence.     An  original  or  parent  cell 

g reduces    two    or    more   secondary    or    daughter 
.,   and   the  process  of  formation  is   said  to  be 


endogenous.  Cartilage-0.  afford  a  good  example  of 
this  process.  The  nucleus  and  the  contents  of  each 
parent  cell  undergo  division  into  two  parts,  so  that 
the  number  of  C.  is  successively  doubled.  This 
process  is  exiiibited  in  fig.  4,  where  a  represents 
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the  original  cell;  6,  the  same,  begianiag  to  divide; 
c,  the  same,  shewing  the  complete  division  of  the 
nucleus ;  d,  the  same,  with  the  halves  of  the  nucleus 
separated,  and  the  cavity  of  the  cell  subdivided;  e, 
a  continuation  of  the  same  process,  with  cleavage 
in  a  direction  transverse  to  the  first,  so  as  to  form 
a  cluster  of  four  C. ;  and  f,  g,  h,  the  production  of 
a  longitudinal  series  of  C,  so  as  to  produce  fila- 
ments, by  continuous  cleavage  in  the  same  direction. 
The  mode  in  which  the  multipHcation  of  the 
nucleus  takes  place  cannot  be  definitely  made  out 
in  aH  cases,  but  when  clear  observation  is  possible, 
the  nucleoli  first  divide  into  two,  and  then  separate. 
A  multiplication  of  C.  by  division  has  been  proved 
to  take  place  in  the  red  blood-C.  of  the  embryos 
of  birds  and  mammals,  and  in  the  first  colourless 
blood-C.  of  the  tadpole,  and  very  probably  occurs 
extensively  in  many  embryonic  and  adult  tissues, 
in  which  a  self-multiplication  of  C.  is  certain,  but 
where  no  parent  C.  with  secondary  C.  can  be 
detected.    In  fig.  5  are  shewn  the  blood-C.  of  the 


Kg,  5. 
Blood-corpuscles  of  the  Chicle,  in  the  act  of  division. 

chick  dividing  in  this  manner.  In  this  and  similar 
cases  we  have  an  elongation  of  the  cell,  and  the 
single  nucleus  becomes  divided  into  two;  the  cell 
then  suffers  constriction  in  the  middle,  which  pro- 
ceeds till  it  finally  separates  into  two  parts,  each 
of  which  contains  a  nucleus.  This  variety  of  ceU- 
formation  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  doubt 
and  difficulty  connected  with  this  class  of  investi- 
gations. It  was  altogether  unknown  to  Schwann 
when  he  published  his  great  work  in  1839,  and  was 
first  noticed  and  described  by  Remak  in  1841,  who, 
however,  subsequently  retracted  his  published  view, 
and  did  not  again  advocate  it  till  KBUiker  confirmed 
his  observation,  and  declared  it  to  be  correct. 

No  satisfactory  theory  has  been  propounded  with 
the  view  of  explaining  the  development  of  cells. 
Schwann  compares  the  formation  of  C.  with  that 
of  crystals,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
molecular  attraction  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
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C.  is  so  far  peculiar,  that — 1.  It  never  produces 
geometrical  solids,  but  even  in  the  nucleus  and 
nucleolus  determines  a  globular  form;  2.  That  it 
aggregates  not  homogeneous,  but  chemically  different 
substances;  and  3.  That  the  final  result  of  its 
action — namely,  the  ceU. — is  extremely  limited  in 
size,  while  a  crystal  may  be  of  a  comparatively 
indefinite  magnitude. 

The  growth  of  C.  requires  some  notice.  Growth 
probably  occurs  in  all  C.,  although  not  in  all  to  the 
same  extent.  It  is  most  obvious  in  those  which  are 
formed  directly  round  a  nucleus,  since  in  these  the 
membranes  which  at  first  closely  invest  the  nucleus, 
in  time  become  distended  and  enlarged,  and  merely 
remain  in  contact  with  the  nucleus  at  one  point. 
Growth  may  take  place  either  in  surface  or  in  thick- 
ness. The  former  is  most  commonly  general — viz., 
in  all  those  cases  where  C.  increase  without  alter- 
ing their  form;  but  is  sometimes  partial — viz.,  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  cell  deviates  considerably 
from  the  primary  globular  form.  The  latter  occurs 
to  a  certain  degree  in  all  C.,  but 
in  some  kinds  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  in  others.  In  fig.  6, 
two  cartilage-C.,  magnified  350 
diameters,  are  shewn,  in  which  the 
walls  are  much  thickened;  in 
addition  to  their  nucleus,  each 
contains  a  clear  drop  of  fat.  The 
nuclei  and  nucleoli  also  take  part 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  growth 
of  the  cells.  Schwann  gives  the 
following  general  explanation  of  the  process  of 
growth.  He  considers  that  the  molecules  of  the 
cell-membrane  exert  an  attractive  influence  on  the 
fluid  which  surrounds  them,  and  deposit  its  newly 
formed  particles  amongst  themselves.  If  the  depo- 
sition take  place  between  the  molecules  already 
present  in  the  substance  of  the  membrane,  the  cell 
becomes  distended ;  if  it  take  place  only  in  one  or 
more  definite  directions,  the  membrane  becomes 
thickened. 

Having  now  traced  the  ceU  to  the  period  of  its 
full  growth,  we  are  prepared  to  consider  the 
processes  which  occur  in  the  interior  of  this  minute 
organic  structure,  or,  in  other  words,  the  physiology 
of  cells.  To  enter  satisfactorily  into  this  subject,  we 
ought  to  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  contents  of  different  cells.  All 
that  we  know  of  the  contents  of  C.  generally  is,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  that  they  usually  consist 
of  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  protein 
matters,  with  alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  and  dissolved 
•  or  suspended  fat-particles;  and  that  besides  these 
ingredients  many  C.  contain  either  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  one  of  these  constituents,  to  the  almost 
entire  exclusion  of  others,  or  are  found  to  contain 
altogether  new  substances.  Thus,  there  are  0.  with 
much  protein  matters,  as  the  nerve-C,  and  with 
much  fat,  like  the  fat-C. ;  while  there  are  other  C. 
which  specially  contain  haematine  (the  red  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood),  pigment,  biliary  and  urinary 
constituents,  mucus,  milk,  sugar,  &c. 

The  main  cell-processes  occurring  in  these  vari- 
ously constituted  C.  are  absorption,  secretion,  and 
excretion.  These  depend  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
upon  chemical  and  physical  laws,  and  are  to  a  great 
extent  amenable  to  micro-chemical  observation. 

Absorption,  or  the  appropriation  of  matters  from 
without,  is  most  manifest  in  those  C.  which  at 
first  have  little  or  no  contents  save  the  nucleus. 
Although  endosmose  must  be  taken  into  account  as 
a  condition  of  absorption,  0.  must  not  be  regarded 
merely  as  vesicles  provided  with  indifferent  porous 
membranes;  for  the  filling  of  G.  does  not  take 
place  by  their  admitting  every  kind  of  matter 
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indiscriminately;  but  they  have  the  power  of 
taking  up  one  constituent,  and  rejecting  another, 
and  thus  exhibit  a  selective  faculty. 

The  cell  having  thus  become  filled  from  without, 
we  have  next  to  inquire  into  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  membrane  and  in  the  contents. 
As  regards  the  former,  the  membranes  of  most  C. 
not  only  become  denser  and  more  solid  with 
age,  but  they  imdergo  changes  in  their  chemical 
constitution.  Thus,  in  the  horny  tissues,  the  young 
C.  are  easily  soluble  in  alkalies  and  acids,  while 
older  0.  of  the  same  nature  are  scarcely  affected 
by  these  re-agents ;  again,  in  cartilage-C.,  the 
membrane  not  only  becomes  firmer  with  age,  and 
thickens  as  ossification  proceeds,  but  is  changed 
into  a  tissue  yielding  gelatine  or  glue  on  boiuiig, 
which  subsequently  becomes  impregnated  with  salts 
of  hme  (phosphate  and  carbonate).     See  Bone. 

The  function  of  secretion  is  mainly  carried  on  by 
changes  in  the  contents  of  the  cells.  Thus,  mucus 
is  formed  in  the  epithelial  C.  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, pepsin  in  those  of  the  gastric  glands,  bile 
in  the  C.  of  the  Kver,  and  sepia  in  the  C.  of  the 
ink-bag  of  the  cuttle-fish.  In  these  cases,  the  C. 
do  not  separate  mucus,  pepsin,  &c.,  from  the  blood, 
but  merely  the  materials  from  which  they  elaborate 
these  substances.  In  other  cases,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  C.  of  the  kidney,  the  function  of  these  minute 
organisms  is  not  to  manufacture  new  products,  but 
merely  to  separate  certain  substances  (urea,  uric 
acid,  &c.)  from  the  blood,  which,  if  not  immediately 
removed  from  the  general  circulation,  would  speedily 
accumulate,  and  act  as  a  deadly  poison.  That  these 
C.  merely  separate  the  urea  from  the  blood,  and 
do  not  form  it  in  their  interior,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that,  if  the  kidneys  of  an  animal  are  extir- 
pated, the  urea  and  other  urinary  constituents  may 
speedily  be  found  in  large  quantity  in  the  blood. 

Excretion  takes  place  by  the  bursting  or  solution 
of  the  distended  secreting  cell,  usually  into  the 
duct  of  a  secreting  gland.  The  reader  who  desires 
further  information  on  the  functions  of  the  C.  in 
relation  to  secretion  and  excretion,  is  especially 
referred  to  an  admirable  memoir  by  Professor 
Goodsir,  'On  Secreting  Structures,'  published  in 
John  and  Harry  D.  S.  Goodsir's  Anatomical  and 
Pathological  Besearches,  1845. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  notice  the  metamorphoses 
of  cells.  The  ovum  itself  is,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  merely  a  nucleated  cell;  after  impreg- 
nation, a  number  of  secondary  C.  are  formed  within 
it,  by  a  process  of  cleavage  or  segmentation.  See 
articles  GENEKATioif  and  Ovtjm.  Some  of  the 
C.  which  occur  in  the  ovum  in  its  early  stages 
soon  coalesce  with  others  to  form  the  higher 
elementary  parts,  which  we  shall  shortly  enu- 
merate ;  others,  without  entering  into  combinations, 
more  or  less  change  their  previous  nature,  as  the 
homy  plates  of  the  epidermis  and  nails ;  while 
others,  again,  undergo  no  change  of  form  throughout 
the  period  of  their  existence. 

The  permanent  C.  are  arranged  by  KoUiker 
(Manual  of  Hwman  Histology,  translated  by  Busk 
and  Huxley,  1853,  vol.  i.  p.  47)  under  the  following 
heads : 

1.  True  Cells,  which  have  in  no  essential  respect 
altered  their  cellular  character.  These  occur  in 
the  epidermis  and  the  epithelium;  in  the  blood, 
chyle,  and  lymph;  in  the  glandular  secretions,  in 
the  fatty  tissue,  in  the  gray  nervous  substance,  in 
the  glands  (Kver,  spleen,  ftc),  and  the  cartilages. 
Their  varieties  of  form  and  contents  have  been 
already  noticed.  Eegarding  their  modes  of  occur- 
rence, some  are  either  isolated  in  fluids  or  in  solid 
tissues;  others  are  united  by  apposition,  without  any 
intervening  structure,  into  a  cellular  parenchyma; 
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while  others,  again,  are  conjoined  by  an  intercellular 
substance  of  some  kind. 

2.  Metamorphosed  Odla.  To  these  belong — The 
Jiorny  scales:  flattened,  polygonal,  or  fusiform; 
their  membrane  being  fused  into  one  mass  with 
their  contents.  They  occur  in  the  epidermis,  the 
laminated  pavement  epithelium,  and  the  hair  and 
nails.  The  contractile  fbre-C:  fusiform,  slightly 
flattened,  considerably  elongated  C,  whose  mem- 
brane, with  its  soft,  solid  contents,  is  changed  into 
a  contractile  substance.  They  occur  in  the  smooth 
or  involuntary  muscles.  Tlie  tubules  of  the  crystal- 
line lens  of  the  eye:  very  elongated  0.,  with  viscid, 
albuminous  contents.  27(6  finsms  of  the  enamd  of 
the  teeth:  greatly  elongated,  prismatic,  and  strongly- 
calcified  cells.  Tlie  bone-0.:  thickened  C.  (with 
canalicidi,  or  minute  branching  canals)  which  have 
coalesced  with  the  matrix  of  the  bones.  The  trans- 
versely striated  muscMlar  C:  large  polygonal  C. 
whose  contents  have  become  metamorphosed  into  a 
transversely  striated  or  striped  tissue,  such  as  is 
found  in  voluntary  muscular  fibre.  From  these 
C.  are  formed  all  the  different  fibres,  net-works, 
membranes,  tubes,  &c. ;  in  short,  all  the  higher 
elementary  parts  of  which  the  animal  body  is 
composed. 

For  further  information  on  C.  and  cell-develop- 
ment, the  reader  is  referred,  in  addition  to  the 
works  quoted  in  this  article,  to  Leydig,  Jjehrtuch 
der  Hiatologie  des  Menschen  und  der  Thiere,  1857 ; 
and  to  Frey,  Histologie  und  Histochemie  des 
Menschen,  1859 ;  while  he  will  find  full  details  on 
morbid  cell-development  (the  development  and 
growth  of  C.  in  tubercle,  cancer,  and  other  morbid 
deposits)  in  Vogel's  Paihological  Anatomy  of  tlie 
Hwman  Body,  translated  by  Day,  1847 ;  and  in 
Wedl's  Pathological  Histology,  translated  (for  the 
Sydenham  Society)  by  Busk,  1855. 

II.  Vegetable  Cells. — In  the  vegetable,  as  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  primary  form  of  the  cell  is  that 
of  a  sphere.  There  are,  however,  interfering  influ- 
ences, which  usually  alter  or  modify  the  primary 
form,  of  which  the  most  important  are,  (1.)  Special 
directions  assumed  in  the  development,  in  obedience 
to  a  law  regulating  the  structure  of  the  tissue  in 
which  the  cell  occurs ;  and  (2.)  Obstructions  to  the 
expansion  of  the  cell  in  certain  directions  from  the 
pressure  of  surrounding  cells. 

The  most  common  forms  referrible  to  the  law  of 
development  are,  (1.)  The  spherical  or  fundamental 
form ;  (2.)  The  eyUndricaX,  in  which  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  elongation  in  the  direction  of  a  vertical 
axis ;  and  (3.)  The  tvhular,  in  which  there  is  an 
excess  of  development  in  the  direction  of  the  two 
<  transverse  axes. 

The  secondary  modifications  of  these  forms  are 
niunerous.  Thus,  in  lax  tissues,  the  spherical  form 
may  become  an  irregular  spheroid,  running  out  into 
lobed,  and  even  stellate  forms,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
pith  of  rushes  and  the  stems  of  various  aquatic 
plants.  Again,  in  seeds,  the  hard  part  of  fruits,  &c., 
the  mutual  pressure  of  the  C.  converts  the  spherical 
into  polyhedral  forms,  of  which  the  dodecahedron — 
giving  a  hexagonal  section,  and  arising  from  equal 
pressure  in  afl  directions — is  the  most  conmion, 
although  cubic  and  many  other  forms  occasionally 
occur. 

The  magnitude  of  the  vegetable  C.  is  very  varied. 
In  flax,  the  liber-cells  have  been  found  \,  or  even 
f  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  cylindrical  C.  of 
some  of  the  Oonfervse  are  more  than  an  inch  long — 
although  their  transverse  diameter  is  very  minute — 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spores  of  Fungi  are 
C.  of  a  diameter  of  ^rinr  of  an  inch.  The  average 
diameter  of  the  C.  in  the  parenchymatous  tissues 
is  about  -^  of  an  inch. 


Both  the  cell-wall  and  the  contents  difier  from  the 
corresponding  parts  in  animal  cells.  In  all  young  C. 
the  wall  is  membranous,  freely  permeable  by  water, 
elastic,  and  flexible.  In  many  cases  it  retains  these 
properties,  whilst  in  others  it  becomes  much  modi- 
fied, as  the  cell  grows  older.  It  consists  mainly  of 
Cellulose  (q.  v.).  As  the  vital  and  chemical  pheno- 
mena exhibited  by  planj;s  depend  primarily  upon 
operations  in  the  interior  of  the  cell,  the  careful 
study  of  the  cell  contents  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. Of  these  contents,  the  most  important  are 
the  primordial  utricle,  with  the  protoplasm,  the 
nudeus,  chlorophyll  corpuscles,  and  starch  granules. 

The  primordial  utricle  is  a  layer  of  substance  of 
mucUaginouB  consistence  (coloured  yellow  by  iodine), 
lining  the  entire  wall  of  the  young  cell,  but  often 
disappearing  at  a  comparatively  early  period.  The 
protoplasm  is  a  tough  mucUagiuous  and  frequently 
granidaf  fliud,  which  fills  up  the  space  in  the  interior 
of  the  cell  not  occupied  by  the  nucleus.  The  nucleus 
or  cytoblast  is  a  globular  or  lenticular  body,  iden- 
tical in  its  character  with  the  substance  of  the 
primordial  utricle,  and  occurring  in  the  protoplasm 
of  most  young  cells.  Little  is  known  with  certainty 
regarding  the  chlorophyll  corpuscles,  except  that, 
under  the  influence  of  solar  fight,  green  colouring 
matter  is  developed  from  them.  Of  the  starch 
granules,  which  are  very  commonly  found  in  the 
cell  contents,  we  need  not  speak,  as  they  are 
sufficiently  described  ui  the  article  Starch. 

In  addition  to  the  above  organised  structures,  we 
must  mention  as  frequent  constituents  of  the  cell- 
contents,  fluid  colouring  matters,  essential  and  flxed 
oils,  resins,  sugar,  dextrine,  gxmi,  alkaloids,  and 
mineral  or  organic  salts,  which  are  not  unfrequently 
found  in  a  crystalline  form,  when  they  are  termed 
raphides. 

There  are  two  modes  of  cell-development  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom — ^viz.  (1.)  CeB-(im«ion,  where  two 
or  more  new  cells  fill  the  cavity  of  the  parent  cell, 
and  adhere  to  its  membranes,  appearing  to  divide  it 
into  compartments  ;  and  (2.)  Free  cetl-formation — 
not  to  be  confounded  with  a  process  of  the  same 
name  which  is  supposed  to  occur  in  the  animal 
kingdom — in  which  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
cell-contents  become  detached  from  the  cell-wall 
and  resolved  into  new  loose  C,  which  ultimately 
escape  from  the  parent  cell.  The  former  mode 
universally  occurs  in  the  formation  of  the  C.  by 
which  growth  is  effected ;  the  latter  occurs  only  in 
the  production  of  C.  connected  with  reproduction. 
For  further  information,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  Von  Mohl's  Principles  of  the  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  the  Vegetable  Cdl,  translated  by 
Henfrey,  London,  1852. 

CE'LLULAR  TISSUE.  This  is  the  old  term 
for  a  widely  dififused  animal  texture,  which  has  also 
received  the  names  of  areolar,  reticular,  filamentous, 
and  coimective  tissue.  If  we  make  a  cut  through 
the  skin,  and  proceed  to  raise  it,  we  see  that  it  is 
loosely  connected  with  the  subjacent  parts  by  a  soft, 
filamentous,  elastic  substance,  which,  when  free  from 
fat,  has  a  white  fleecy  aspect.  This  is  the  tissue  in 
question.  It  is  also  found  underneath  the  serous  and 
mucous  membranes  which  are  spread  over  internal 
surfaces,  and  serves  to  attach  these  membranes 
to  the  parts  which  they  line.  We  likewise  find  it 
lying  between  the  muscles,  the  blood-vessels,  nerves, 
&c.,  occupying  the  interspaces  between  the  different 
organs,  and  often  investing  each  of  them  with  a 
special  sheath.  While  it  thus  connects  and  insulates 
entire  organs,  it  at  the  same  time  performs  a  similar 
function  in  regard  to  the  minute  parts  of  which  each 
organ  is  made  up.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  muscular 
tissue,  it  enters  between  the  fibres  of  the  muscle, 
uniting  them  into  bundles ;  and  similarly,  it  enters 
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into  glands,  &c.  TMs  is  termed  penetrating  or 
parenchymal  cellular  tissue. 

It  is-  not  only  one  of  the  most  general  and  most 
extensively  distributed  of  the  tissues,  but  it  is 
continuous  tbrougb  the  whole  organism,  and  may  be 
traced  without  interruption  from  any  one  region  of 
the  body  to  any  other.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
continuity  that  dropsical  fluids,  air,  &c.,  effused  into 
the  0.  T.,  may  spread  far  from  the  spot  where  they 
were  first  introduced. 

On  examining  a  fragment  of  this  tissue,  when 
stretched  out,  we  see  with  the  naked  eye  that  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  multitude  of  fine,  soft, 
colourless,  elastic  threads,  like  spun  glass ;  intermixed 
with  these  are  delicate  films  or  laminse,  crossing 
one  another  in  all  directions,  and  leavings  open 
spaces,  or  areolae ;  hence  the  name  of  areolar  tissue. 

A  small  quantity  of  colourless  transparent  fluid 
is  always  present  in  this  tissue ;  when  abnormally 
increased,  it  gives  rise  to  the  form  of  general  dropsy 
known  as  anasarca.  The  microscopic  characters  of 
0.  T.  are  briefly  noticed  in  the  article  Tissues, 
Akimal. 

CELLULAR  TISSUE,  in  Botany,  is  any 
vegetable  tissue  formed  of  cohering  cells  alone, 
and  in  which  there  are  no  vessels.  It  is  often  called 
parenchyma  (Gr.  something  spread  out),  although  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  restrict  that  term  to  one 
kind  of  it,  with  cells  of  a  particular  form,  and  terms 
of  Greek  derivation  have  been  multiplied  for  other 
kinds.  The  cells  of  C.  T.  vary  much,  both  in  form 
and  size  (see  Cells)  ;  but  particular  forms  and  sizes 
are  characteristic  of  particular  kinds  or  particular 
parts  of  plants.    The  products  of  the  vital  activity 
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Cellular  Tissue  in 
a  Leaf. 


Muriform  Cellular  Tissue 
in  'Wood  or  Bark. 


of  plants  are  formed  in  the  interior  of  cells,  or  by 
secretion  from  the  inner  side  of  their  walls.  Vessels 
being  formed  from  cells,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  the 
limits  between  C.  T.  and  Vascular  Tissue  (q.  v.). 
Some  kinds  of  plants,  however,  are  entirely  com- 
posed of  C.  T.  (see  next  article) ;  all  consist  of  it  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  their  growth;  none  are  at 
any  time  destitute  of  it.  Fluids  are  transmitted 
from  cell  to  cell,  through  the  mass  of  C.  T.,  passing 
through  the  walls  of  the  cells  where  there  are  no 
openings  that  can  be  detected  by  the  microscope. 
The  soft  and  succulent  parts  of  plants,  which  it 
is  the  care  of  the  gardener  to  cherish  and  increase, 
consist  chiefly  of  cellular  tissue. 

OBLLULA'R!^S,  in  Botany,  a  designation  applied 
to  those  plants  which  consist  entirely  of  Odlidar 
Tissue  (q.  v.),  without  proper  vessels  of  any  kind. 
C,  thus  defined,  are  a  sub-class  of  aoo^ledonous 
plants,  containing  the  orders  of  Lichens,  Fungi,  and 
Algal.  In  the  system  of  De  CandoUe,  however,  the 
name  C.  was  given  to  the  second  grand  division  of 
plants,  the  first  being  called  Vasculares,  and  the 
distinction  between  them  being  the  presence  or 
absence  of  vessels,  the  C.  including  aU  acotyledonous 
or  cryptogamous  plants.  But  ferns  and  mosses  are 
not  destitute  of  vessels ;  so  that  this  system  is  not 
strictly  accurate  with  regard  to  them :  whilst,  as  all 
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vessels  are  now  known  to  be  formed  by  the  elongation 
and  union  of  cells,  the  distinction  between  vascular 
and  ceUrdar  tissue  is  not  generally  regarded  as 
affording  a  good  basis  for  primary  divisions  in  the 
classification  of  plants. 

CELLULO'SE  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
carbohydrate,  CijHuOio,  which  forms  the  mass 
of  the  cell-membranes  of  all  plants.  It  is  one  of 
a  class  of  compounds  intimately  connected  in  their 
chemical  constitution,  but  presenting  remarkable 
physical  diGferences.  Without  entering  into  chemical 
details,  we  may  mention  the  following  points  of 
difference  between  it  and  the  chemically  allied 
substances — sugar,  dextrine,  and  starch.  Sugar  and 
dextrine  are  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  occur  in 
the  cell  sap  in  solution ;  starch  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  softens  into  a  mucilage  in  boiling  water, 
and  is  found  in  granules  in  the  ceU-contents ;  while 
0.  is  insoluble  m  cold  or  boiling  water,  and,  as 
far  as  is  at  present  known,  is  very  slightly  soluble 
in  the  strong  mineral  acids,  its  only  perfect  solvent 
being  a  solution  of  oxide  of  copper  in  ammonia. 

The  occurrence  of  0.  in  an  organism  was  formerly 
regarded  as  a  certain  proof  that  the  latter  belonged 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  has,  however,  been 
shewn  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  lower  animals. 

Although  C.  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  food 
of  herbivorous  animals,  it  is  supposed  to  pass 
through  the  intestinal  canal  unchanged,  and  not 
to  contribute  directly  to  nutrition. 

CBLSUS,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  but  tinged 
with  Platonism,  lived  in  the  2d  c.  after  Christ,  and 
wrote,  after  150  A.D.,  under  the  title  Logos  Alethes 
(the  True  Word),  the  first  considerable  polemic 
against  Christianity.  The  book  itself  has  perished ; 
but  considerable  fragments  have  been  preserved  as 
quotations  given  by  Origen  in  his  answer.  Contra 
Celsum,  in  eight  books.  In  the  fragments — which 
are  very  interesting,  as  shewing  the  views  of  '  a 
heathen  philosopher  in  regard  to  Christianity — C, 
with  wit  and  acuteness,  but  without  depth  or 
earnestness  of  thought,  prefers  against  the  new 
religion  charges  of  ufiplulosophic^ess  and  bhnd 
credulity;  and  especially  endeavours  to  convict 
Christians  of  self-contradiction  in  their  spiritual 
doctrine  contrasted  with  their  anthropomorphic 
representations  of  Deity;  in  their  religious  arrogance 
contrasted  with  their  confession  of  sinfulness;  and 
in  their  views  of  the  necessity  of  redemption.  He 
also  reproaches  Christians  with  their  party  divisions 
and  ever-varying  opinion.  With  regard  to  his  own 
positive  doctrines,  he  speaks  of  evil  as  necessary 
and  eternal,  as  an  essential  property  of  the  material 
world  {hyle] ;  sin  as  something  that  can  never  be 
entirely  removed,  and  least  of  all,  through  a  vica- 
rious sacrifice.  He  charges  Christians  with  having 
wilfully  altered  their  sacred  writings. 

CELSUS,  AuLtrs  Cornelius,  a  Latin  physician 
and  writer,  who  flourished  probably  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  He  was  called  the  Roman  Himocrates, 
because  he  generally  followed  the  great  '  Father  of 
Medicine,'  and  introduced  the  Hippocratic  system 
among  the  Romans.  C.  wrote  not  only  on  medicine, 
but  also  on  rhetoric,  history,  philosophy,  the  art  of 
war,  and  agriculture.  His  style  is  succinct  ^nd  clear, 
but  full  of  Grfficisms.  The  only  great  ,work  of  his 
which  survives,  is  the  De  Medidnd,  which  is  divided 
into  eight  books.  The  portions  relating  to  surgery 
are  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable,  because 
C.  has  there  given  an  account  of  the  opinions  and 
observations  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  medicine. 
The  first  edition  of  the  De  Medidnd  appeared  at 
Florence  in  1478.  C.'s  works  have  been  translated 
into  several  modern  languages.  A  translation  into 
English  was  made  by  Dr  Grieve,  Loudon,  1756. 
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Among  the  best  editions  are  those  of  Krause  (Leip, 
1766),  Dr  MiUigan's  2d  edition  (Edin.  1831),  and 
one  at  Cologne,  1835. 

CELT  (Lat.  cdUs,  a  chisel),  the  name  by  which 
certain  weapons  or  implements  of  the  early  inhabit- 
ants of  Western  Europe  are  known  among  archse- 
ologists.    Celts  are  either  of  etone  or  of  bronze. 

Stone  celts  vary  in  length  from  about  1  inch  to 
22  inches ;  but  the  most  common  size  is  from  6  to 
8  Inches  in  length,  and  from  2  to  34  inches  in 
breadth.  They  are  made  of  almost  every  kind  of 
stone,  and  shew  considerable  diversity  of  shape, 
almost  all,  however,  having  more  or  less  resemblance 
to  the  muscle-shell.  Kg.  1  in  the  accompanying 
wood-cut  shews  a  stone  C.  of  the  better  kind.  The 
ruder  celts  are  generally  of  slate,  shale,  schist,  or 
grit ;  the  finer,  of  flint,  porphyry,  greenstone,  syenite, 
or  agate.  Many  of  the  finer  cdts  are  beautifully 
shaped  and  highly  polished.  A  remarkable  example 
of  this  class,  the  property  of  Sip  Coutts  Lindsay, 
found  near  St  Andrews,  in  Scotland,  is  described  by 
Sir  David  Brewster  in  the  Philosophical  Journal  for 
1823.  Recently,  a  class  of  celts  found  in  the  later 
geological  strata  have  excited  much  interest  as  well 
among  arohseologists  as  among  geologists.  They 
are  obviously  of  the  same  type  with  the  more  com- 
mon celts,  but  of  ruder  construction,  as  if  fashioned 
by  a  more  barbarous  people.  The  stone  C.  was 
fastened  into  a  handle  of  horn,  bone,  .or  wood,  as 
shewn   in   the    accompanying   wood-cut.     Fig.  2 


Celts. 

represents  a  C.  of  serpentine,  with  a  handle  of  deer- 
horn,  found  in  one  of  the  Swiss  lakes  in  July  1859. 
Kg.  3  represents  a  stone  C.  with  a  wooden  handle, 
found  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  in  Ireland. 

Bronze  celts  vary  in  length  from  about  1  iach  to 
8  or  10  inches,  the  most  common  length  being  about 
6  inches.  They  are  sometimes  ornamented  with 
rudely  incised  Imes  or  circles,  and  have  occasionally 
been  found  wrapped  up  in  Unen,  or  enclosed  in 
bronze  cases  or  sheaths.  They  shew  much  greater 
diversity  of  shape  than  the  stone  celt.  As  many  as 
four  classes  have  been  distinguished  by  archaeologists 
— \st,  The  simple  wedge-shaped  C,  most  nearly 
resembling  the  common  form  of  the  stone  C,  as  in 
the  accompanying  wood-cut,  fig.  4.  id,  The  wedge- 
shaped  C,  with  sides  more  or  less  overlapping, 
andTa  stop  ridge  or  elevation  between  the  blade  and 
the  part  which  received  the  handle,  as  in  fig.  5. 
Sd,  The  wedge-shaped  C,  vidth  sides  greatly  over- 
lapping, with  or  without  the  stop-ridge,  but  with  a 
loop  or  ear  upon,  and  parallel  to,  its  lower  surface, 
as  in  fig.  6.    Uh,  The  socketed  C,  or  the  C.  with  a 


hollow  to  receive  the  handle,  and  generally  with  a 
loop  or  ear  upon  its  lower  surface,  as  in  fig.  7. 

Both  stone  and  bronze  celts  were  probably  used 
for  several  purposes,  serving  for  chisels,  adzes,  and 
axes,  as  well  as  for  weapons  of  war,  like  the  stone 
hatchets  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  and  other 
savage  or  barbarous  tribes.  Examples  of  stone  and 
bronze  celts  of  aU  classes  (together  with  the  moulds 
in  which  bronze  celts  were  cast)  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum  at  London,  in  the  National  Museum 
of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh,  and 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca&ny  at 
Dublin.  This  last  collection  has  more  than  600 
examples  of  stone  celts,  about  one-half  of  which 
were  found  in  deepening  the  bed  of  the  Shannon 
or  its  tributaries,  between  the  years  1843  and  1848. 
A  bushel  of  bronze  celts  has  more  than  once  been 
discovered  at  one  spot. 

CBLTIBB'EI,  a  powerful  people  of  ancient 
Spain,  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  a  blending  of 
the  Iberians  or  Spanish  aborigines  with  Celtic  invaders 
from  Gaul.  The  C.  inhabited  a  large  inland  district 
of  the  Peninsula,  corresponding  to  the  south-west 
half  of  Aragon,  nearly  the  whole  of  Cuenga  and 
Soria,  and  a  great  part  of  Burgos,  but  the  name 
Celtiberia  had  often  a  wider  signification,  includ- 
ing the  country  as  far  south  as  the  sources  of 
the  Guadalquivir.  The  C.  were  divided  into  four 
tribes,  and  were  unquestionably  one  of  the  bravest 
and  noblest  peoples  in  the  Peninsula.  Their  cavalry 
and  infantry  were  equally  excellent.  For  many 
years,  they  withstood  the  efforts  of  the  Romans 
to  subdue  them,  and  it  was  not  tiU  after  the 
campaigns  of  Sertorius  that  they  began  to  adopt  the 
Roman  language,  dress,  and  manners. 

CELTIC  NATIONS,  one  of  the  groups  of  the 
great  Aryan  (q.  v.)  family. 

Languages. — In  addition  to  the  English,  and 
retreating  before  it,  there  are  at  present  four 
languages  spoken  in  the  British  Isles — the  Irish, 
the  Highland  Scotch  (or  Gaelic),  the  Manx,  in 
the  Isle  of  Man — all  three  nearly  related  to 
one  another,  and  constituting  the  northern  (Erse, 
Gadhelic)  branch  of  the  Celtic  languages ;  whilst 
the  fourth  language,  the  Welsh,  constitutes,  together 
with  the  Cornish  of  Cornwall  (extinct  since  1778) 
and  the  Bas  Breton  of  Brittany,  the  southern 
(Briton,  Cymric,  Cambric)  branch.  The  remains  of 
the  language  of  the  Gauls  or  Celts,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  France,  closely  resemble  the  British 
and  Gadhelic  idioms;  hence  the  name  Celtic 
languages  has  been  appUed  to  the  whole  of  them. 
The  Celtic  idioms  belong  to'  the  Indo-German 
(Aryan)  family,  as  their  numerals  shew.    Compare 


Old  Irish. 

Old  Wolill. 

SanHcric 

1.  fiin 

un 

Ska 

2.  i& 

dou 

dvau 

3.  tr£ 

tri 

trajas 

4.  cethir  (c  =  k) 

pedwar 

chatv&ras 

6.  c(3ic 

pimp 

panchan 

6.  se 

chwech 

shash 

7.  seoht(n) 

Beith 

Baptan 

8.  oot(n) 

wyth 

ashtan 

9.  noi(n) 

nan 

navan 

10.  deioh 

dec 

dafan 

20.  flehct 

ugeint 

vin9ati 

100,   <!« 

cant 

9ata 

The  Gaulish  was  nearer  to  the  Cymric  branch,  its 
numerals  4  and  5  having  been  pelor,  pempe.  There 
are  a  few  Gaulish  inscriptions  which  shew  a  declen- 
sion with  full  inflections ;  in  old  Irish,  five  eases  still 
exist,  but  the  terminations  are  very  much  mutilated; 
in  Welsh,  they  have  disappeared.  Thus,  the  Gaulish 
name  Segomaros  is  declined :  gen.  -ri,  dat.  -rw,  aoc. 
-ron:  the  old  Irish, /cr,  a  man,  has  the  gen.jf?r,  dat. 
Jiur,  aoc.  fer,  voc.  fir;  whilst  the  corresponding 
Welsh  gwr  is  inflexible.    Hence  it  follows  that  the 
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pseudo-simplicity  of  the  Welsh  is  the  result  of 
grammatical  decay,  common  in  all  Aryan  languages, 
and  does  not  at  all  warrant  Latham's  theory,  that 
the  Celts  branched  off  from  the  primitive  Tndo- 
German  nation  before  the  development  of  case 
iniiections. 

History. — Of  the  separation  of  the  Celts   from 
the  other  Aryans  or  Indo-Germans,  and  their  early 
migrations  to  Western  Europe,  no  record  has  come 
down,  the  stories  about  Milesian  colonies  in  Ireland, 
and  migrations  from  Troy  into  Wales,  being  simply 
monkish  fictions.     At  the  dawn  of  history,  we  find 
the  Oauls  (GaUi,  Celtse,  Galatai)  occupying  France 
(Gallia),  which  was  divided  into  Aquitania,  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  Garonne;  Gallia  Celtica  Proper, 
between  Garonne  and  Seine ;  and  Belgica,  from  the 
Seine  to  the  Khine.      The  land  about  the  Bluyne 
being  more  early  conquered  by  the  Komans  than 
the  rest,  was  set  apart  by  them  under  the  name 
of  Gallia  Narhonensis,  or  Gallia  Lugdunensis  (from 
the  towns  Narbo  and   Lugdunum,  Narbonne   and 
Lyon).      The  whole   of  the  four  was  called  Gaul 
beyond    tlie   Alps    (Gallia    Transalpina).      A  great 
many  tribes   of  Gauls  had  settled  in   Lombardy, 
where  they  founded  Mediolanum  (Milan),  and  which 
therefore  took  the  name  Gallia  Oisalpina  (Gaul  this 
side  the  Alps).     Other  Gauls  had  penetrated  into 
Spain,  where  they  became  mixed  with  the  native 
Iberians,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  Celtiberians  about 
the  river  Iberus  (Ebro).     Numerous  hosts  migrated 
across  the  Rhine,  occupied  Southern  Germany  and 
Bohemia,  and,  following  the  course  of  the  Danube, 
some   invaded  Thrace  and  .Greece  (278  B.C.);   but 
being  repelled,  the  main  body  of  them  settled  in 
Asia    Minor,   in    the  province   called    after   them 
Galalia.     The  Romans  found  the  Gauls  at  first  very 
formidable  enemies ;  Rome  itself  was  burned  by  them 
(389  B.C.),   but   gradually  the   Romans   conquered 
first  GalHa  Cisalpma  (222),  then  Gallia  Narbonensis 
(112),  andlastly,  Offisar  subjected  all  France (52  B. c), 
after  which  the  Gauls  soon  became  Romanised.     The 
Gauls  of  Asia  Minor,  for  a  long  time  the  terror  of 
all  the  neighbourhood,  were  defeated  by  the  Romans 
(187),    and    their    land    finally    made    a    province 
of  the   empire  (25  B.  c). — The  Britons  (Britanni; 
Welsh,  Brython)  were  little  known  before  CaBsar's 
two  unsuccessful   expeditions  into  Britannia  ;    the 
country  was    conquered    by   the    Roman    general 
Agricola    (78 — 84    A.  d.),    who    secured   the    new 
province  against  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians  of 
Scotland  by  a  fortification  across  the  Scotch  Low- 
lands, between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  afterwards 
removed  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  further  south- 
ward, to  between  Solway  Firth  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyne.     The  Britons  were  so  much  influenced 
by    Roman     civilisation — they    were    also     early 
converted  to  Christianity — that  the  heathen  Angles 
and  Saxons,  who  conquered  them  in  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries,  called  them  Wdsh;  a  name  which, 
with    the    other   Teutons,    applies   to   all   nations 
speaking  languages  of  Latin  descent.    A  few  of  the 
Britons  maintained  their  independence  in  Cornwall, 
Cumberland,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Wales.    On 
the  last,  the  name  Welsh  was  ultimately  fixed  by 
the  English ;  they  themselves,  however,  called  their 
nation  Gymro,  pi.  Gymry  (a  compound  of  cyn,  with, 
in    common,   and    hro,  land  =  having    a    common 
country,   countrymen,   in   contradistinction  to  the 
foreign  invader),  a  name  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Cimbri  and  Cimmerii.    The  Welsh  remained 
independent  under  different  petty  princes  till  1282, 
when  Edward  I.  conquered  them.     A  part  of  the 
Britons  went  over  in  the  4th  c.  to  France,  where 
they  took  possession  of  Brittany,  which  maintained 
a  doubtful  independence  under  dukes  of  its  own  till 
about  1500. — Whether  the  Caledonians,  the  oldest 
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inhabitants  of  Scotland,  were  Celts  of  the  Cymric 
or    Erse  branch,    is   unknown.     After   the    3d   c, 
their  name  disappears,  and  we  hear,  instead,  of  the 
Scoti  and  Picti.    As  to  the  latter,  the  same  doubt 
prevails  ;  but  the  Scoti  were  emigrants  from  Ireland, 
both  Scotus  and  Gadhdus  being  common  national 
names  of  the  old  Irish.    From  GadJid,  the  modem 
Gael,    Gaelic    is    derived,    which    has    nothing    to 
do  with  the  name  of  the  Galli. — Jrdand  (Hibemia, 
whence    the    modern   Eirinn    is    derived)    enters 
into    the    light    of    history   with    its    conversion 
to  Christianity  by  St   Patrick    (460).     The    four 
centuries  following  on  this  event  are  the  brightest 
period  in  its  history.     Ireland  was  then  the  seat 
of  piety  and  learning,  and   sent   forth   numerous 
missionaries,  by  whom  many  monasteries,  centres  of 
civilisation,  were  founded — as  lona,  in  Scotland,  by 
Columba  (563) ;  St  Gall,  by  GaUus  (615) ;  Witrdmrg, 
by  KiHan  (687).    In  the  7th  c,  we  find  Irish  bishops 
at  Ratisbon ;  and  Virgilius  (Feargal),  (died  784) ,  Bishop 
of  Salzburg,  played  no  small  part  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical  history  of  Germany.     But  Ireland  remained 
politically  divided    among   many  princes,    and   so 
became   an  easy  prey   of  those   '  black  heathens ' 
the  Scandinavians,  whose  invasions  began  795,  and 
who  founded  Norse  kingdoms  at  Dublin,  Waterford, 
Limerick,  cScc.     In  the  fierce  battles  between  the 
two    nations,    the    prosperity    of    Ireland    rapidly 
declined,    and    the  English   conquest    (1171)    only 
completed  the  ruin. — Ths  Isle  of  Man,  inhabited  by 
a  branch  of  the  Irish,  after  having  been  subject  to 
Welsh,  Scotch,  Norse  princes  in  turn,  acknowledged 
England's  sovereignty  in  1344. 

Bdigion  and  Mythology. — A  few  notices  in  the 
classics  and  the  Latin  inscriptions  of^  Gaid  are  our 
rather  meagre  sources  of  information  on  the  Celtic 
paganism.  As  the  three  chief  gods,  or  three  of  the 
chief  gods,  Lucan  mentions  Teutates,  Hesus,  and 
Taranis,  all  of  them  worshipped  with  human  sacri- 
fices. Taranis  reappears  as  Jupiter  Taramwnus  on 
an  inscription ;  and  from  this  identification  with 
Jupiter,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  in  Welsh 
taran  means  thunder,  we  may  infer  that  he  was  the 
god  of  the  ttunderstorm.  Other  gods  frequently 
occurring  on  inscriptions  are  Apollo  Orannus, 
Apollo  Belenus,  Mars  Oamidus,  Minerva  Bdisama, 
&o.,  all  of  them,  however,  iempty  names  to  us. 
A  remarkable  feature  in  Gaulish  religion  was  the 
worship  of  certain  Mother  Goddesses  (called  on  the 
inscriptions  Junones,  Matronae,  Deas  Matres,  Cam- 
pestres,  Nymphse).  They  are  frequently  connected 
with  special  localities,  as  in  the  inscriptions  dedi- 
cated to  Matronis  Lanehiabus,  M.  Hamavehis,  M. 
Rumanehabus,  and  on  the  one  in  Gaulish  :  Matrebo 
Namaudcabo,  '  to  the  Mothers  of  Ntmes.'  To  this 
class  apparently  belongs  the  Dea  Nehalennia,  once 
represented  on  a,  reUef  with  a  basket  of  fruit, 
and  a  dog  for  companion.  Mela,  the  geographer, 
speaks  of  an  island  in  the  Atlantic,  near  Gaul, 
where  there  was  an  oracle  superintended  by  nine 
maidens,  who  could  cause  storms,  take  the  form  of 
any  animal,  could  cure  what  otherwise  was  incur- 
able, and  predicted  the  future.  These  goddesses, 
at  once  motherly  and  maidenly,  residing  in  field 
and  wood  (campestres,  nymphs),  givers  of  plenty 
and  prophets  of  the  future,  are  the  heathen  proto- 
types of  the  fies  (fairies,  as  distinguished  from 
'elfs')  ctf  the  middle  ages.  The  'Uttle  folk'  were 
known  to  the  Gauls  under  the  name  of  Dusii. 
They  believed  in  the  existence  of  individual  tutelary 
genii,  as  a  stone  of  Lausanne  shews,  being  erected 
by  three  Gauls  Sulfis  suis  (hence  our  sylph?). 
The  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  was 
common  amongst  the  Gauls,  or  at  least  their  priests 
the  Druids,  so  called  from  their  performing  sacred 
rites  in  oak-woods  (Welsh,  dene,  an  oak ;  derwydd, 
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a  Druid).  These  Druids  were  also  the  depositaries 
of  knowledge  and  tradition,  and  constituted,  in 
Gaul  at  least,  a  powerful  hierarchy,  with  a  supreme 
pontiff.  Druids  are  found  hoth  in  Ireland  and  in 
Wales,  and  the  ffies  abound  in  Welsh  tradition; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  superhuman 
beings  appearing  in  the  Welsh  poems  of  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries — such  as  Hu  Oadam,  the 
reputed  founder  of  Bardic  institutions  (see  beneath) 
— are  genuine  relics  of  the  British  religion.  The 
belief  m  transmigration  lasted  very  long,  as  the 
medieval  Welsh  tale  of  Taliesin  speaks  distinctly 
of  Taliesin's  successive  existences.  Though  not 
properly  mythological,  we  may  mention  here  the 
romantic  stories  of  the  Britons  about  "Kina  Arthur 
and  his  knights.  He  is  first  mentioned  by  Neunius 
in  the  9th  c. ;  but  his  fable  was  further  developed 
in  the  next  centuries  both  in  Wales  and  Brittany, 
then  embodied  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  Historia 
Britonum,  which  served  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
French  Boman  de  Brut  of  Waoe.  Through  these 
works,  and  partly,  also,  through  the  direct  influence 
of  the  oral  traditions  of  Bnttany,  it  passed  into 
French  literature,  and  thence  spread  over  all 
Europe, 

Literature. — The  Gauls  learned  writing  from  the 
Greeks ;  later,  they  employed  the  Roman  alphabet, 
as  do  the  ^elsh  and  Irish,  the  now  used  Irish 
character  being  nothing  but  the  common  Anglo- 
Saxon  form-  of  the  Latin  alphabet.  Besides,  how- 
ever, the  Irish  claim  an  old  character  of  their  own, 
the  Ogham,  in  which  the  letters  are  represented 
by  a  number  of  vertical  strokes  put  in  a  right 
angle  to  a  horizontal  line,  or  else  by  horizontal 
strokes  to  a  vertical  line.  Some  of  the  Ogham 
inscriptions  are  said  to  be  older  than  Christianity. 
Even  more  doubtful  is  the  antiquity  of  a  Welsh 
so-called  Bardic  alphabet,  in  which  there  seem  to  be 
no  inscriptions  extant,  and  which  is,  at  anyrate, 
an  alteration  of  the  Iloman  character.  A  feature 
coromon  to  all  Celts  is  the  existence  of  a  kind  of 
literary  order,  the  Bards  (q.  v.),  poets  and  guardians 
of  tradition — in  Gaul,  nearly  related  to  or  part  of  the 
priesthood;  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  kings. — ^A  Gaulish  literature 
there  certainly  was,  as  Ceesar  informs  us  that,  in 
the  schools  of  the  Dniids,  the  young  men  used  to 
learn  by  heart  a  great  number  of  verses  on  theolo- 
gical and  historicsfl  subjects.  But  these  poems  were 
never  written  down.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
rhyme,  first  used  by  St  Ambrosius  (397)  in  his 
hymns,  is  of  Gaulish  origin,  this  being  the  common 
form  even  of  the  oldest  Irish  and  Welsh  poems. — 
The  Irish  literature  began  with  the  conversion,  but 
our  existing  manuscripts  are  not  older  than  the  9th 
or  8th  century.  Interlinear  versions  of  biblical  and 
other  theological,  or  of  grammatical  writings  are 
about  the  oldest  manuscripts,  many  of  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  nation, 
are  to  be  found  at  St  Gall,  Milan,  and  other 
continental  places.  Then  there  are  ecclesiastic 
hymns,  one  of  the  oldest  ascribed  to  Patrick.  ,  A 
renowned  author  of  poems,  in  the  lOth  cpntnry, 
was  Eochad  O'Flin.  Secular  poetry  of  ancient  times 
there  has  come  down  to  us  none,  but  we  have 
testimonies  as  old  as  the  12th  c,  of  the  existence  of 
such,  ascribed  in  a  general  way  to  the  old  pagan 
hero  Oisin,  son  of  MacCumhal.  The  existmg 
specimens,  mostly  warlike — except  some  dialogues 
between  Oisin  and  St  Patrick — are  recent.  Those 
Gaels  that  went  over  to  Scotland,  took,  of  course, 
similar  traditions  with  them.  With  a  partial  know- 
ledge of  these,  Macpherson  composed  (1765)  the  work 
which  he  declared  (rather  loosely)  to  be  an  EngHsh 
translation  of  the  songs  of  the  old  Scotch  poet 
Oesian,  son  of  Fingal  (the  true  Oisin  was  an  Irishman). 


The  would-be  Gaelic  original  of  Macpherson's 
work,  edited  1807,  is  in  all  probability  a  retransla- 
tion.  Of  Irish  prose,  the  annals  are  the  most 
important  part :  first,  those  of  Tigemach  (1088), 
then  the  Annates  Inisfcdienses,  A.  Ultonimset;  lastly, 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  being  a  compUatiou 
made  (1634)  from  older  sources  chiefly  by  four 
Franciscans,  beginning  with  242  after  the  Deluge, 
and  ending  with  1616  A.D, — The  oldest  remains  of 
Welsh  literature  are  the  songs,  so  far  as  they  are 
genuine,  of  the  bards  of  the  6th  c. — Liwarch  Hen, 
Aneurin,  TTi&mn— having  chiefly  the  life  and  deeds 
of  contemporary  princes  for  their  subject,  but  few 
in  number.  In  the  10th  c,  we  have  the  collection 
of  laws  by  Howel  Dda.  The  historians  Gildas  and 
Nennius,  of  the  9th  c,  wrote  in  Latin. 

The  great  age  of  Welsh  hterature  is  the  12th 
and  succeeding  centuries,  when  the  energies  of  the 
nation  were  roused  in  the  struggle  with  England. 
In  this  contest,  the  bards  played  a  conspicuous 
part  as  agitators.  After  a  long  interval,  we  hear 
again  of  a  great  bard,  Meylyr  (1100) ;  many  follow, 
amongst  whom  Kynddelw  (1200)  deserves  special 
mention,  both  as  a  poet  (we  have  49  pieces  of 
his)  and  a  patriot.  Welsh  poetry  consists  in — ■ 
1.  Political  lyrics,  war-songs,  songs  in  praise  of  chief- 
tains, elegies  on  the  same.  2.  Religious  hymns. 
3.  Pseudonymous  poems,  ascribed  to  Merddin 
(Merlin),  the  mythical  enchanter,  and  Tahesin, 
the  old  bard,  having  generally  the  form  of  pro- 
phesies on  the  struggle  between  the  Saxons  and 
Welsh,  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  latter. 
Thus,  in  the  Avalennau  (or  Apple-trees),  attributed 
to  Merlin,  the  Welsh  nation  is  enigmatically  repre- 
sented under  the  image  of  '  seven  score  and  seven 
sweet  apple-trees,'  whose  fruits,  princes  (viz.,  the 
English)  wish  ia  vain  to  despoil.  4.  The  Triads, 
short  memorial  (?)  verses  in  which  tliree  remarkable 
events,  subjects,  or  persons  are  respectively  men- 
tioned, hence  the  name,  embrd,cing  history,  theology, 
jurisprudence.  5.  Dialogues  of  (tamatic  character. 
There  were — apparently  now  lost — also  miracle 
plays  actually  represented. 

The  only  remarkable  remnant  of  Cornish  literature 
comes  under  this  head,  being  three  ecclesiastical 
plays  of  the  14th  c. — the  Creation,  the  Passion,  and 
the  Resurrection. — In  Welsh  prose,  we  have  first  the 
chronicles.  Geoffrey's  chronicle,  though  Latin,  is 
thoroughly  national ;  then  there  is  that  of  Caradoc, 
who  begins  where  Geoffrey  leaves  off ;  and  the  Liber 
Landaiiensis,  a  history  of  the  bishops  of  Llandaff 
down  to  1132.  Further,  we  have  the  Mabinogion 
(Children's  Tales),  romantic  stories.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  refer  to  Arthur  and  his 
champions ;  the  lady  of  the  fountain,  Peredur,  Geraint 
(now  revived  by  Tennyson),  Arthur's  boar-hunt. 
Amongst  the  non- Arthurian  tales,  special  .mention 
is  deserved  by  the  Mabinogi  of  Taliesin,  inter- 
spersed with  verses,  relating  the  adventures,  trans- 
formations into  animal  shape,  and  transmigrations 
of  that  bard.  There  are  besides  some  scientific 
writings,  a  treatise  on  medicine,  another  on  geometry, 
and  one  on  Welsh  prosody  by  Edeym  (1260).  This 
last,  a  grammatical  essay  in  and  on  a  vernacular 
tongue,  is  paralleled  in  the  middle  ages  only  by 
Icelandic  literature,  to  which,  upon  the  whole,  the 
Welsh,  although  not  quite  so  high,  bears  a  marked 
resemblance. 

Concluding  Bemarhs. — Altogether,  the  Celts  are  a 
very  important  branch  of  our  Indo-German  family. 
The  incessant  warfares  of  the  Gauls  bespeak  at  least 
activity  of  mind  and  body ;  the  Irish  missions  have 
done  a  great  deal  for  European  civilisation ;  whilst 
the  traditions  of  the  Britons  have  deeply  influenced 
medieval  literature.  The  one  great  defect  of  the 
Celts  is  incapacity  for  political  organisation.    Their 
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very  entliusiasra,  Kvely  feeling,  and  vivid  imagina- 
tion, have  ever  prevented  them  from  taking  coolly 
and  deliberately  those  measures  which  lead  to 
national  unity ;  hence  it  is  that  they  gave  way 
before  the  more  practical  Roman  and  Teuton.  But 
while  they  lost  their  independence,  and  oftentimes 
their  very  language  in  the  contest  with  the  foreigner, 
whose  strong  hand  moulded  them  into  national 
unity,  yet  they  reacted  on  him  in  their  turn.  They 
are  fast  disappearing  by  merging  into  the  EngHsh ; 
but  if  the  quiet  resolution,  the  sturdy  common 
sense,  the  talent  for  public  life,  state  organiaation, 
and  political  dominion,  that  characterise  the  modem 
British  nation,  are  altogether  Teutonic — on  the 
other  hand,  their  genuine  refinement  of  manner  and 
feeling,  and  their  high  poetical  susceptibilitiea,  are 
to  no  small  extent  due  to  the  admixture  of  Celtic 
blood. 

CELTIS.     See  Nettle-tbee. 

CB'MBEA  NUT  AM)  CEMBKA  PINE.  See 
Pine. 

CEMBNTA'TION  OF  STEEL  is  the  process 
followed  in  the  production  of  Blistered  Steel  (q.  v.), 
or  steel  of  cementation. 

OEME'NTS.  A  cement  is  a  substance  used  to 
make  the  surfaces  of  solid  bodies  adhere  to  one 
another ;  it  is  applied  in  a  liquid  or  viscous  state, 
and  hardens  after  the  surfaces  are  brought  together. 
When  fused  metals  or  alloys  are  used  in  this  manner, 
they  are  called  solders.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
C.  derived  from  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
substances.  The  animal  C.  are  chiefly  composed  of 
gelatine  and  aJbumen  as  their  bases.  Joiners'  glue 
is  an  example.  See  Glue.  The  binding  materials 
of  vegetable  C.  are  gums,  resins,  and  wax.  The 
mineral  C.  are  chiefly  of  lime  and  its  compounds.  In 
many  C,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  substances 
are  combined.  The  simplest  of  the  mineral  C.  is 
plaster  of  Paris,  which  is  used  for  imiting  slabs  of 
marble,  alabaster,  and  many  similar  purposes.  It 
is  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  thick  cream, 
and  then  apphed.  This  hardens  rapidly,  but  is  not 
very  strong.  Its  hardening  depends  upon  the  true 
chemical  combination  of  the  water  with  anhydrous 
sulphate  of  lime,  of  which  plaster  of  Paris  is  com- 
posed, and  the  formation  thereby  of  a  soHd  hydrate. 
The  plaster  of  Paris  may  be  mixed  with  thin  glue, 
with  diluted  white  of  egg,  or  a  solution  of  size  or 
gum,  instead  of  water,  and  is  strengthened  thereby. 

Keene's  marble  cement  is  prepared  by  steeping 
plaster  of  Paris  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  alum, 
then  recaloioing  and  powdering.  This  powder  is 
mixed  with  water  in  the  same  manner  as  plaster 
of  Paris.  It  is  used  as  a  stucco  for  internal  decora- 
tions, takes  a  high  polish,  and  when  coloured,  forms 
beautiful  iEnitations  of  mosaic,  marbles,  soagHola,  &c. 

A  mixture  of  paper-pulp,  size,  and  plaster  of 
Paris  iu  equal  proportions,  forms  a  useful  cement, 
and  is  also  used  as  a  sort  of  papier-miohS  for  easting 
into  architectural  ornaments,  &c. 

Common  mortar  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  lime  cements.  It  is  composed  of  slaked  lime,  or 
a  mixture  of  this  with  sand ;  its  hardening  depends 
upon  the  slow  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime  by 
the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  a  partial  combination  with  the  silica  of 
the  sand.  Cow-hair  is  sometimes  mixed  with  it,  to 
bind  it  when  laid  in  masses.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
fine  smooth  paste,  which  is  required  for  good  mortar, 
the  lime  should  be  slaked  rapidly  by  adding  about 
three  parts  of  water  to  one  of  lime ;  if  the  quantity 
of  water  is  too  small,  a  coarser  or  semi-orystaUine 
hydrate  of  Ume  is  produced  by  the  slaking.  Por  the 
mode  of  applying  mortar,  see  Beickwobk. 

Ordinary  mortar,  when  exposed  to  the  continuous 
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action  of  water,  softens  and  disintegrates,  and  some 
of  the  lime  dissolves  away.  Lime  which  contains 
20  or  30  per  cent,  of  clay,  or  finely  divided  silica, 
produces  a  mortar  which  is  "not  liable  to  this 
softening,  but  possesses  the  property  of  hardening 
under  'water ;  such  lime  is  called  hydraulic,  and  the 
mortar  made  from  it,  hydraulic  cement  or  mortar. 

Puzzolana,  a,  porous  lava  foimd  at  Puzzuoli, 
near  Naples,  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  pro- 
perty of  forming  a,  hydraulic  cement,  when  mixed 
with  ordinary  Eme.  It  is  mainly  composed  of 
silicates  of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda.  Portland 
cement,  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  Portland 
stone  when  dry,  is  made  from  clay  found  in  the 
vaUey  of  the  Medway,  which  is  intimately  mixed 
with  the  neighbouring  chalk,  and  then  burned. 
Roman  cement  is  similar  to  the  Portland,  but  of  a 
darker  colour;  it  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
clay,  and  solidifies  more  rapidly.  These  C.  should 
be  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  to  form 
a  moderately  thick  paste ;  the  surfaces  to  which 
they  are  applied  should  be  well  wetted,  and  the 
cement  kept  slightly  moist  until  it  hardens.  The 
solidification  of  hydraulic  cements  depends  upon  the 
combination  of  the  lime  with  the  sflioa  and  alumina 
forming,  first  a  hydrated  compound,  and  finally  a 
true  siEoate.     They  expand  shghtly  ia  solidifying. 

The  following  receipts  include  some  of  the  most 
useful  and  reliable  C.  applicable  to  the  purposes 
specified :  For  water-tight  joints,  such  as  slate 
cisterns,  aquaria,  &c.,  and  for  uniting  broken  pieces 
of  stone,  and  filling  up  metallic  joints — take  equal 
parts  of  red  and  white  lead,  and  work  them  into  a 
stt6f  paste  with  boiled  linseed  oil.  When  used  for 
metal  joints,  it  should  be  made  rather  thin,  and 
both  pieces  of  metal,  as  well  as  the  washer,  well 
smeared  with  it.  This  cement  slowly  hardens,  but 
becomes  ultimately  of  almost  fiinty  hardness.  We 
have  before  us  an  aquarium,  holding  fifteen  gallons 
of  water,  made  of  plate-glass,  cemented  at  the  angles 
to  mahogany  columns  with  this  composition.  It 
has  stood  without  leaking  for  above  three  years,  in 
spite  of  much  rough  handling  and  moving  about ; 
and  the  cement  is  now  so  hard,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  scratch  it  with  a  knife. 

Cement  composed  of  ox-blood  thickened  with 
finely  powdered  quicklime,  is  used  by  coppersmiths, 
for  securing  the  edges  of  rivets  of  copper  boilers, 
and  for  steam- joints.  Another  cement  for  steam- 
joiuts  is  made  with  borings  or  turnings  of  cast-iron 
mixed  with  a  httle  sal  ammoniac  and  flower  of 
sulphur.  It  should  be  stirred  up  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  just  sufficient  to  moisten  it,  then 
rammed  into  the  joiat,  which  should  be  bolted  up 
as  tightly  as  possible :  5  lbs.  of  iron  borings  to 
2  oz.  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  1  oz.  of  sulphur,  are  the 
proportions  recommended.  A  cement  of  this  kind 
may  be  made  of  4  lbs.  iron  borings,  2  lbs.  pipe- 
clay, and  1  lb.  of  powdered  earthenware  fragments 
made  into  a  paste  with  salt  and  water ;  or  2  parts 
Htharge  in  fine  powder,  1  part  very  fine  sand,  and 
1  of  quicklime  that  has  slaked  spontaneously  in 
a  damp  place.  These  should  be  mixed,  and  kept- 
from  the  air,  and  made  into  a  paste  with  boiled 
liuseed  oil  when  about  to  be  used.  This  is  a  valu- 
able cement  for  steam- joints,  for  mending  cracks 
in  boilers,  ovens,  &c.  Beale's  Patent  Fireproof 
Cement,  for  similar  purposes,  is  composed  of  chalk, 
12  parts ;  lime  and  salt,  each  4  parts ;  Bamsey 
sand,  2  parts ;  iron  filings  or  dust,  1  part ;  and  blue 
or  red  clay,  1  part.  These  are  ground  and  calcined 
together. 

Electrical  Cement — so  called  from  its  use  in  uniting 
the  cylinders  of  electrical  machines  to  their  axes, 
and  for  a  variety  of  similar  purposes — is  composed 
of  3  lbs.  rosin,  I  lb.  each  of  bees' -wax  and  red  ochre, 


CEMENTS— CEMETERY. 


and  4  oz.  of  plaster  of  Paris.  This  is  Singer's 
fonnnla.  A  cheaper  cement  of  this  Mud  may  be  made 
from  14  parts  rosin,  2  red  ochre,  and  1  plaster  of 
Paris.  These  should  he  melted  together  tiU  the 
frothing  ceases,  and  the  composition  runs  smoothly. 
This  is  applicable  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  where 
a  cheap  and  tolerably'  adhesive  cement  is  required. 
It  wiU.  serve  as  botfle-wax  for  sealing  the  tops  of 
oorlcs;  but  this  ia  usually  prepared  from  4  parts 
rosin  with  1  of  taUow  or  suet,  and  red  ochre  or 
other  colouring  matter  added. 

For  mending  earthenware  and  china,  &c.,  a  variety 
of  C.  are  reconunended.  For  ornamental  glass  or 
china,  which  is  not  subjected  to  heat  or  rough  usage, 
Canada  balsam  that  has  evaporated  untd  rather 
hard,  is  a  very  useful  cement ;  from  its  transpa- 
rency, it  makes  an  almost  invisible  joint.  The 
surfaces  should  be  slightly  warmed,  and  the  balsam 
brushed  over  them,^  after  which  they  should  be  kept 
pressed  together  for  a  short  time.  Thick  copal  or 
mastic  varnish  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner. 
Gum  sheU-lao,  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  form  a  treacly  liquid,  forms  a 
stronger  cement  than  the  above,  but  its  colour  is 
objectionable  for  some  purposes.  The  sheU-lac 
may  be  dissolved  in  naphtha,  but  is  not  equal  to 
that  in  spirits  of  wine.  The  liquid  glue  sold  in  the 
shops  is  usually  prepaired  in  this  manner ;  another 
kind  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  the  solutions  of  sheU- 
lac  and  India  rubber.  The  cement  sold  in  sticks 
at  fairs  and  iu  the  streets  of  London  by  loquacious 
itinerants,  is  sheU-lac  or  gum  mastic  fused  and 
moulded  into  a  convenient  form,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  C.  when  properly  appUed,  by  heating 
the  surfaces  to  be  joined  just  sufficiently  to  fuse  the 
shell-lac,  and  then  smearing  them  thinly  with  it,  and 
pressing  them  together.  B  shell-lac  is  heated  much 
above  its  fusing-point,  it  becomes  carbonised  and 
rotten,  and  therefore  great  care  must  be  used  iu 
fusing  any  composition  of  which  it  is  an  ingredient. 
The  marine  glue,  a  mixture  of  sheU-lac  and  India 
rubber,  is  a  remarkable  cement,  and  when  applied, 
as  the  last,  with  the  precautions  just  alluded  to,  is 
so  strong,  that  glass  or  china  cemented  with  it,  and 
then  dashed  on  the  ground,  or  otherwise  broken 
again,  wiU  give  way  in  any  part  rather  than  that 
cemented.  This  cement  may  be  purchased  ready 
made.    For  the  mode  of  preparing  it,  see  Glue. 

Universal  Oement,  used  for  the  above  and  many 
other  purposes,  is  prepared  as  follows  :  Curdle  skim- 
milk  with  rennet  or  viuegar,  press  out  the  whey, 
and  dry  the  curd  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  but  as 
quickly  as  possible.  When  it  has  become  quite  dry, 
grind  it  in  a  coffee  or  pepper  mOl,  and  next  triturate 
it'  iu  a  mortar  until  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder. 
Mix  this  .jiowder  with  -^th  of  its  weight  of  new 
dry  quicklime,  also  in  very  fine  powder,  and  to 
every  oimce  of  the  mixture  add  5  or  6  grains  of 
powdered  camphor;  triturate  the  whole  well  to- 
gether, and  keep  it  iu  smaU  wide-mouthed  phials 
well  corked.  When  required,  make  it  into  a  pasts 
with  a  little  water,  and  apply  it  immediately. 

OJieese  Cement  is  similar  iu  composition  and  uses. 
Take  two  parts  of  grated  cheese  and  one  of  quick- 
lime in  fine  powder;  beat  these  together  with  white 
of  egg  to  form  a  paste,  and  use  immediately. 

The  following  is' the  reputed  formula  for  preparing 
the  Armenian  or  Diamond  Oement,  used  by  the  Aime- 
nian  jewellers  for  attachiag  diamonds,  &c.,  without 
any  metallic  setting  :  '  Dissolve  5  or  6  bits  of  gum- 
mastic,  each  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  in  as  much 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  as  will  suffice  to  render  it 
liquid;  and  in  another  vessel  dissolve  as  much 
isinglass,  previously  a  little  softened  iu  water — 
though  none  of  the  water  must  be  used — iu  French 
brandy,  or  good  rum,  as  will  make  a  2- ounce  phial 


of  very  strong  glue,  adding  two  very  small  bits  of 
gum  galbanum  or  ammoniacum,  which  must  be 
rubbed  or  ground  till  they  are  dissolved.  Then 
mix  the  whole  with  a  sufficient  heat.  Keep  the 
glue  iu  a  phial  closely  stopped,  and  when  it  is  to  be 
used,  set  the  phial  iu  boiling  water.'  This  cement 
has  a  great  reputation,  but  our  experience  does  not 
confirm  it.  We  have  tried  the  above,  and  several 
other  receipts,  with  very  little  success.  We  doubt 
whether  the  true  method  of  preparing  it  is  known 
in  this  country,  and  suspect  that  it  stiU  remains 
one  of  the  oriental  trade-secrets.  White  of  egg, 
thickened  with  finely  powdered  quicklime,  forms  a 
useful  cement,  especially  if  the  cemented  article  is 
warmed  for  a  short  time  in  a  slow  oven. 

Cutlers'  Cement,  used  for  fixing  knives  and  forks 
in  handles,  is  made  of  equal  weights  of  rosin  and 
brick-dust  melted  together;  or,  for  a  superior 
quality,  4  parts  of  rosin,  1  of  bees-wax,  and  1  of 
brick-dust. 

Mahogany  Ceinent,  used  for  stopping  cracks  and 
holes  in  mahogany,  may  be  prepared  by  melting 
4  parts  of  bees- wax  with  1  of  Indian  red,  and  as 
much  yellow  ochre  as  is  found  requisite  to  give  the 
colour.  If  sheU-lac  be  substituted  for  the  bees-wax, 
and  less  red  used,  a  much  harder  cement  is  made. 

For  French  Cement,  Bice  Olue,  and  other  light  C. 
for  joining  paper  articles  and  artificial  fiowers,  see 
Glub  and  Paste. 

OB'METBRY,  from  the  Greek,  may  mean  any 

f rave-yard,  or  other  place  of  deposit  for  the  dead; 
ut  it  has  lately  acquired  a  special  meaning,  applic- 
able to  those  extensive  ornamental  burial-grounds 
which  have  recently  come  into  use  ia.  this  and 
other  European  countries,  as  the  practice  of  burying 
within  and  around  churches  was  gradually  aban- 
doned (see  Bubial).  The  fine  burid-grounds  of  the 
Turks,  extending  over  large  tracts  adorned  by  cedars 
and  other  trees,  may  have  suggested  the  plan  to 
Europeans.  It  was  first  exempEfied  on  a  great  scale 
iu  Paris,  iu  which,  as  the  largest  waUed  town  in 
Europe,  the  disposal  of  the  dead  was  long  a  matter 
of  extreme  anxiety  and  difficulty.  There  are  few 
considerable  towns  in  Britain  near  which  there  is 
not  at  least  one  C,  and  ijhe  legislation  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  Buklsx,  has  rendered  their 
establishment,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  legal  necessity. 
There  was  at  first  a  natural  feeling  of  regret  at  the 
prospect  of  deserting  places  of  deposit  for  the  dead 
so  hallowed  by  ancient  use  and  recent  associations  as 
the  church  and  the  churchyard.  In  many  instances, 
however,  the  places  thus  professedly  hallowed  were 
iu  reality  surrounded  by  degrading  and  disgusting 
circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  places 
of  interment  began  to  develop  humanising  and 
elevating  influences,  in  beautiful  trees  and  flowers, 
natural  scenery,  and  works  of  monumental  art.  The 
new  cemeteries  are  in  many  instances  cheerful  open 
places  of  recreation,  and  in  them  the  place  of  rest 
for  the  dead  has  rather  tended  to  improve  than 
to  undermine  the  health  of  the  living.  One  of 
the  oldest  established  and  most  celebrated  of  the 
European  cemeteries,  is  that  of  P6re  la  Chaise 
(q.  v.),  near  Paris,  the  arrangements  of  which  have 
been  generally  followed  in  the  cemeteries  of  London 
and  other  English  cities ;  with,  however,  this  distinct 
difference,  that  the  English  cemeteries  are  divided 
into  two  portions — one  consecrated  for  the  burials 
of  members  of  the  Established  Church,  over  whose 
remains  the  funeral  service  is  read,  and  one  uncon- 
secrated  for  the  burials  of  dissenters.  In  the  Scottish 
cemeteries,  of  which  there  are  good  specimens  at 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  no  such  distinctions  exist. 
In  the  United  States,  as  at  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  there  are  cemeteries  equal  in  point  of  arrange- 
ment to  any  in  Europe. 
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CENCI,  Beatkicb,  called '  the  beautiful  parricide,' 
■was  the  daughter  of  Francesco  Cenci,  a  wealthy 
Roman  nobleman.  According  to  Muratori  (Annales, 
Hb.  X.),  Francesco  was  twice  married,  Beatrice  being 
his  daughter  by  the  first  wife.  After  his  second 
marriage,  he  treated  the  children  of  his  first  wife  in 
a  revolting  manner,  and  was  even  accused  of  luring 
bandits  to  murder  two  of  his  sons  on  their  return 
from  Spain.  The  beauty,  of  Beatrice  inspired  him 
with  the  horrible  and  incestuous  desire  to  possess 
her  person;  with  mingled  lust  and  hate,  he  perse- 
cuted her  from  day  to  day,  until  circumstances 
enabled  bim  to  consummate  his  brutality.  The 
unfortunate  girl  besought  the  help  of  her  relatives, 
and  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  (Aldobrandini),  but  did 
not  receive  it;  whereupon,  in  company  with  her 
step-mother,  and  her  brother,  Giaoomo,  she  planned 
and  executed  the  murder  of  her  unnatural  parent. 
The  crime  was  discovered,  and  both  she  and  Gia- 
como  were  put  to  the  torture ;  Giaoomo  confessed, 
but  Beatrice  persisted  in  the  declaration  that  she 
-was  innocent.  All,  however,  were  condemned,  and 
put  to  death,  August  1599,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  learned  Farinaoeus,  who  wrote  out  and  presented 
to  the  pope  an  account  of  the  crimes  and  infamous 
life  of  Francesco.  Such  is  Muratori's  narrative. 
Other  historians  allege  that  neither  Beatrice,  her 
step-mother,  nor  her  brother,  had  any  part  in  the 
murder  of  Francesco,  but  that  their  condemnation 
was  the  result  of  an  infernal  plot  hatched  by  two 
robbers,  or  by  imkuown  persons  whose  instruments 
these  were.  It  has  also  been  stated,  that  the 
principal  reason  for  refusing  clemency  was  the 
avaricious  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  to  confiscate 
the  estates  and  possessions  of  the  murdered  man  to 
the  papal  see;  a  statement  in  itseK  not  improb- 
able. In  the  Colouna  Palaof  at  Rome,  there 
is  stiU  shewn  an  excellent  painting  of  Beatrice, 
attributed  to  Guido.  The  story  of  Beatrice  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  powerful  tragedy  by 
the  poet  Shelley., 

CENTS,  Mont,  or  MONTE  CENISIO,  a  moun- 
tain-pass of  the  Alps,  between  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 
forming  part  of  the  water-shed  between  the  valleys 
of  the  Doire  and  the  Arc.  The  culminating  point  of 
the  pass  reaches  an  elevation  of  6775  feet  above  the 
sea.  Schist,  limestone,  and  gypsum,  in  alternate 
beds,  compose  the  strata  of  the  mountain,  the  vege- 
tation of  which  is  rich  in  the  rarer  kinds  of  Alpine 
plants.  Over  the  pass,  a  road  was  constructed  (1803 
— 1810)  by  the  Chevalier  Fabbroni,  under  Napoleon's 
orders,  at  an  expense  of  £300,000.  This  is  the  safest, 
most  practicable,  and  most  frequented  road  across 
the  Alps.  The  French  troops  entered  Italy  by  this 
pass  in  1859. 

CE'NOBITES.    SeeMoNAOHiSM. 

CENO'MYCE.    See  Reindeer  Moss. 

CE'NOTAPH  (Gr.  heiwlafion,  from  kenos,  empty, 
and  tafos,  a  tomb),  a  monument  which  does  not 
contain  the  remains  of  the  deceased.  They  were 
originally  erected  for  those  whose  bones  could  not  be 
found,  e.  g.,  for  those  who  had  perished  at  sea. 
Latterly,  the  name  was  applied  to  tombs  built  by 
a  man  during  his  lifetime,  for  himself  and  the 
members  of  his  family. 

CE'NSBR  (Fr.  encensoir,  from  Lat.  incendo,  to 
bum),  a  vase,  or  other  sacred  vessel,  used  for  burn- 
ing perfumes.  See  Incense.  Censers  were  much 
used  in  the  Hebrew  service  of  the  temple,  but  their 
form  is  not  accurately  ascertained,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  varied  in  this  respect,  according  to  the 
occasions  on  which  they  were  used.  The  C.,  called 
also  a  thurible  (Lat.  thuribulum,  from  thiis,  frank- 
incense), is  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
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mass,  vespers,  and  other  oflices. 
by  chains,  which  are  held 
in  the  hand,  and  is  tossed 
in  the  air,  so  as  to  throw 
the  smoke  of  the  in- 
cense in  all  directions.  It 
varies  very  much  in  form, 
from  a  simple  vase,  or 
chafing-dish,  covered  by 
a  perforated  dome,  to 
the  ornamented  structure 
represented  in  the  wood- 
cut. 

CENSORS,  the  name 
of  two  Roman  officers  of 
state.  The  office  was 
established     by     Servius  Thurible. 

Tidlius,    the    fifth    king 

of  Rome.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  it 
was  held  by  the  consuls,  special  magistrates  not 
being  appointed  till  443  B.  c.  It  continued  to  be 
filled  by  patricians  till  351  B.  c,  when  C.  Marcius 
Rutilus,  a  plebeian,  was  elected.  Twelve  years 
later,  it  was  enacted  that  one  of  the  C.  (there 
were  always  two)  must  be  a  plebeian.  In  131  B.  c, 
both  C.  for  the  first  time  were  plebeians.  The  C. 
were  elected  in  the  comitia  centuriaia,  presided 
over  by  a  consul.  The  term  of  office  at  first  lasted 
five  years,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  limited  to 
eighteen  months.  The  censorship  was  regarded  as 
the  highest  dignity  in  the  state,  except  the  dictator- 
ship. It  was  a  sacred  and  irresponsible  magistracy, 
whose  powers  were  vast  and  undefined,  and  whose 
decisions  were  received  with  solemn  reverence.  The 
duties  of  the  C.  were  threefold.  1.  The  taking  of 
the  census,  or  register  of  the  citizens  and  of  their 
property.  2.  The  regimen  morum  (regulation  of 
morals).  3.  The  administration  of  the  finances  of 
the  state.  The  taking  of  the  census  (Lat.  censeo, 
to  value,  to  take  an  account  of)  was  originally  their 
sole  function  (hence  their  name),  and  was  held  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  in  a  building  called  Villa  Publica. 
The  regimen  morum  was  the  most  dreaded  and 
absolute  of  their'  powers.  It  grew  naturally  out  of 
the  exercise  of  the  previous  duty,  which  compelled 
them  to  exclude  unworthy  persons  from  the  lists  of 
citizens.  Gradually,  the  superintendence  of  the  C. 
extended  from  the  public  to  the  private  life  of  citizens. 
They  could  inflict  disgrace  (ignominia)  on  any  one 
whose  conduct  did  not  square  with  their  notions  of 
rectitude  or  duty.  For  instance,  if  a  man  neglected 
the  cultivation  of  his  fields,  or  carried  on  a  dis- 
reputable trade,  or  refused  to  marry,  or  treated  his 
family  either  too  kindly  or  too  harshly,  or  was 
extravagant,  or  guilty  of  bribery,  cowardice,  &c.,  he 
might  be  degraded,  according  to  his  rank,  or  other- 
wise punished.  The  administration  of  tlie  finances 
of  the  state  included  the  regulation  of  the  tritmtum, 
or  property-tax;  of  the  vectigalia,  such  as  the 
tithes  paid  for  the  public  lands,  salt-works,  mines, 
customs,  &c.,  which  were  usually  leased  out  to 
speculators  for  five  years ;  the  preparation  of  the 
state  budget,  &c. — See  Rovers,  De  Gensorum  apud 
Romanos  Aucloritaie  et  ExistimaMone  (Utrecht, 
1825). 

CENSORSHIP  OF  THE  PRESS,  the  term 
generally  applied  to  the  arrangements  for  regulating 
what  may  be  printed,  in  countries  where  the  press  is 
not  free.  The  simplest  form  of  C.  is  when  a  public 
officer — the  censor,  or  licenser,  as  he  is  sometimes 
called — reads  over  the  MS.  to  be  printed,  and  after 
striking  out  any  objectionable  passages,  certifies 
that  the  work  may  be  printed.  Thence  it  is  com- 
mon in  old  books  to  see  the  word  imprimatur — let 
it  be  printed,  followed  by  one  or  more  signatures. 


CENSUS— CENTAURS. 


Though  it  has  its  name  from  an  analogy  ■with  the 
functions  of  the  Roman  censor,  the  0.  did  not  come 
into  operation  until  the  invention  of  printing.  It 
was  common  to  all  European  countries,  Great  Britain 
iucluded.  The  0.  was  established  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  1662,  13  Char.  II.,  c.  33 :  ' Aa  act  for  pre- 
venting the  frequent  abuses  in  printing  seditious, 
treasonable,  and  unlicensed  books  and  pamphlets, 
and  for  regulating  of  printing  and  printing-presses.' 
This  was  a  temporary  act,  renewed  from  time  to 
time ;  and  its  renewal  was  refused  in  1693,  owing  to 
a  quajrel  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
licenser.  Since  that  time  there  has  been,  generally 
spealdng,  no  restriction  in  this  country  on  what  any 
man  may  publish ;  and  he  is  merely  responsible  to 
the  law,  if  in  his  publication  he  should  commit  any 
public  or  private  wrong.  See  Libel,  Law  of  ;  see 
also  Peess,  Fkeedom  op  the;  Book-Trade ;  and 
Copyright. 

OB'NSUS  means,  in  this  oountrjr,  the  periodical 
counting  of  the  people.  It  is  a  Latin  word  applied 
by  the  Romans  to  one  of  the  functions  of  their 
censors  (q.  v.).  They  had  to  enumerate  the  people, 
but  only  for  immediate  purposes  of  taxation,  so 
that  no  accounts  of  the  results  of  such  enumera- 
tions has  been  preserved.  The  idea  of  ascertaining 
the  numbers  of  the  people,  and  the  proportions  in 
which  they  are  divided  according  to  sex,  age,  pro- 
fession, rank,  and  the  like,  as  statistical  information, 
is  of  late  origin.  The  first  C.  of  Britain  was  taken 
in  the  first  year  of  the  present  .century — 1801. 
From  that  time  it  has  been  taken  at  each  period  of 
ten  years.  An  attempt,  but  a  rather  imsucoessfiJ 
one,  was  made  to  take  the  statistics  of  Ireland  in 
1811.  Ten  years  after,  the  attempt  was  repeated, 
but  the  accuracy  of  the  bare  enumeration  it  furnished 
was  doubtful.  That  of  1831,  which  was  an  improve- 
ment, was  corrected  three  years  after,  in  order  that 
it  might  form  the  basis  of  a  new  system  of  education. 
The  two  subsequent  enumerations  have  been  very 
trustworthy,  and  have  furnished  besides  valuable 
statistics  regardiug  the  agricultural  condition  of  the 
country,  'flie  system  of  registration  under  a  regis- 
trar-general, established  in  England  in  1836,  gave 
considerable  assistance  in  taking  the  C.  of  1841  and 
of  1851,  by  supplying  a  staff  for  carrying  out  the 
enimieratiou,  and  also  by  affording  the  means  of 
checking  it,  since,  making  allowances  for  migra- 
tions, the  births  and  deaths  recorded  should  balance 
the  changes  in  the  population  between  one  C. 
and  another.  A  similar  registration  system  was 
extended  to  Scotland  in  1854,  of  which  the  C.  of 
1861  wiU  have  the  advantage.  A  C.  must  be 
'taken  for  the  whole  empire  simultaneously,  other- 
wise it  cannot  be  accurate.  The  practice  is  for  the 
enumerating  oflSoer  in  each  petty  district  to  leave  a 
schedule  at  each  house,  which  he  receives  fiUed  up, 
aiding,  when  necessary,  in  the  filling  up.  The  C.  of 
1851  was  taken  for  the  night  of  the  31st  March. 
This  C.  supplied  important,  but  not  altogether, 
satisfactory  mformation,  as  to  the  educationS  and 
ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  country,  elements 
which  are  to  be  left  out  in  the  enumeration  of 
1861.  By  the  act  for  taking  a  C.  in  1861,  it  is 
provided  that  a  sohediJe  shall  De  left  in  each  house 
on  Saturday  the  6th  of  April,  to  be  called  for  on 
the  ensuing  Monday.  The  schedule  is  to  contain 
compartments  for  '  particulars  of  the  name,  sex,  age, 
rank,  profession  or  occupation,  condition,  relation 
to  head  of  family,  and  birthplace  of  every  living 
person'  who  passed  the  night  of  Sunday  in  the 
house.  Almost  all  civilised  nations  now  take  a 
census  at  regular  intervals.  In  France,  it  is  taken 
every  five  years,  the  last  being  in  1856.  In  Belgium, 
it  is  every  three  years,  the  last  being  in  1858.  In 
Austria,  the  same,  the  last  being  in  1857.    In  the 


United  States,  it  is  every  ten  years ;   this  year 
(1860)  being  that  in  which  it  falls  to  be  taken. 

CENT,  and  CENTI'ME  (Lat.  centum,  a  hundred), 
names  of  coins.  The  Dutch  cent  is  a  copper  coin 
=  TTTrt'i  of  t^6  guilder,  which  is  equal  to  Is.  Sd. 
sterling.  In  the  IJnited  States  of  America,  the  cent 
is  a,  copper  coin  =^  i-Jifth  part  of  the  dollar,  or 
nearly  one  halfpenny  English.  The  Centime  is  the 
100th  of  the  French  franc  (q.  v.),  and  is  of  the  value 
of  jij-tli  of  ^'^  English  penny. 

CENTAU'Rl^A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Compoaitce,  sub-order  Gynaraceae,  containing 
many  species  of  annual  and  perennial  herbaceous 
plants,  chiefly  natives  of  the  temperate  and  cold 
regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Six  or  seven 
species  are  natives  of  Britain,  some  of  them 
common  weeds,  whilst  some  species  appear  among 
the  frequent  ornaments  of  flower-gardens. — The 
BLirE-BOTTLE,  Or  CoRN  Blue-bottle  (C  cyanus),  is 
comnion  in  cornfields  in 
Britain  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  has  now 
become  .  frequent  also  in 
similar  situations  in 
America,  and  indeed  over  ■ 
the  greater  part  of  the 
world.  It  is  an  annual, 
growing  to  the  height 
of  about  two  feet,  and 
producing  its  flowers  in 
Jidy  and  August.  The 
florets  of  the  disk  are 
small  and  purple;  those 
of  the  ray  are  few,  com- 
paratively large,  and  of 
a  bright  blue.  Its  flowers 
have  long  been  much 
used  in  wreaths  and  gar- 
lands. It  is  common  in 
gardens,  with  flowers 
variously  modified  by 
cultivation.  Water  dis- 
tilled from  the  flowers  of 
the  blue-bottle  was  at 
one  time  in  high  repute 
as  a  remedy  for  weak 
eyes.  The  juice  of  the  florets  of  the  disk,  with 
a  little  alum,  dyes  a  beautiful  and  permanent 
blue. — The  large  Blue-bottle  (C  montana),  a  native 
of  Central  Europe,  is  still  more  frequently  cultivated 
in  flower-gardens.  Its  flowers  are  considerably 
larger,  and  it  is  a.  perennial. — Sweet  Sultan"  [G. 
■moschata),  a  native  of  the  Levant,  with  fragrant 
flowers,  is  also  common  in  flower-gardens.  It  is 
an  aimual  or  biennial. — Several  species,  having  the 
involucre  spiny\  bear  the  name  of  Star-thistle. 
The  common  Star-thistle  (C.  caldtrapa)  is  a 
native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Britain  and  of 
Europe. — The  Common  or  Black  Knapweed,  called 
in  Scotland  Horse  Knot  (C  nigra),  is  abundant  in 
the  meadows  and  pastures  of  most  parts  of  Britain, 
and  is  a  troublesome  perennial  weed,  difficult  of 
extirpation.  G.  Jacea,  also  called  Knapweed,  more 
rare  in  Britain,  is  very  commpn  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  and  its  bitter  astringent  root,  and  indeed 
the  whole  plant,  were  formerly  used  in  medicine. 
It  affords  a  beautiful  bright  yeUow  dye,  almost  as 
good  as  Saw-wort. — The  name  C.  has  its  origin  in 
an  ancient  legend  concerning  the  cure  of  a  oentam' 
by  one  of  the  species. 

CB'NTAURS  ('  buU-killers '),  a  wild  race  of  men 
who  inhabited,  in  early  times,  iiie  forests  and  moun- 
tains of  Thessaly,  and  whose  chief  occupation  was 
bull-hunting.  Homer,  the  flrst  who  mentions  them, 
describes  them  merely  as    savage,    gigantic,    and 
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Blue-bottle  {Centaurea 
cyanus). 


CENTAURUS— CENTERING. 


covered  witli  hair.  Tliey  do  not  appear  as  monsters, 
half-man  and  half-horse,  imtil  the  age  of  Pindar. 
The    0.    are   celebrated  in  Greek   mythology  on 


Centaur. — From  the  Elgin  Marbles. 

account  of  their  war  with  the  LapitJim  {q.  v.),  and 
their  contest  with  Hercules.  The  fact  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  Pindar's  myth  may  refer  to  the 
impression  which  the  old  buE-hunters  of  Thessaly, 
who  spent  almost  their  whole  life,  it  is  said,  on 
horseback,  first  made  on  some  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes — viz.,  that  the  man  and  the  horse  were  one 
creature,  which,  at  least,  we  know  was  the  opinion 
entertained  by  the  Mexicans  of  the  Spanish  cavalry. 
On  account  of  their  resemblance  to  the  Satyrs,  the 
G.  were  at  a  later  period  introduced  into  the  artistic 
representations  of  the  Bacchic  worship. 

CENTATJ'RTJS,  the  Omtaitr,  one  of  the  con- 
stellations in  the  southern  hemisphere,  represented 
on  the  celestial  globe  by  a  form  half-man  and  half- 
horse.  The  stars  in  ■this  constellation  are,  according 
to  Ptolemy's  catalogue,  37  in  number ;  according 
to  the  Britannic  catalogue,  35.  It  contains  the 
stars  »  Centauri  and  /3  Centauxi,  both  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

CK'NTATIRY  (Eryihrcm),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Gentianece,  having  a 
funnel-shaped  regular  5-partite  corolla. 
The  species  are  pretty  little  annuals, 
natives  chiefly  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe    and  Asia,   with  pink   or   rose  (^ 

coloured  flowers.  They  possess  the  tonic 
and  other  mediciual  virtues  of  gentian,  „ 
and  although  not  frequently  administered 
by  physicians,  are  an  important  domestic 
medicine ;  and  the  tops  are  collected 
when  the  plant  is  in  flower,  by  the 
country  people  both  in  England  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  to  be  employed 
in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  in  intermittent 
fevers,  and  as  a  vermifuge.  They  con- 
tain a  substance  called  Gentaurine,  the 
hydrochlorate  of  which  is  said  to  be  an 
excellent  febrifuge. — The  Conmion  C. 
{E.  Centaurium)  is  the  species  most  frequent  in 
ijritaiii;  a  plant  of  eight  inches  to  a  foot  in 
height,  with  flowers  collected  in  loose  heads,  grow- 
ing in  dry  pastures.  Two  or  three  other  species  are 
found  on  sandy  sea-shores.  Nearly  allied  to  these 
is  the  Ameeican  C.  (Sahhatia  angularis),  an  annual 
plant  with  an  erect  quadrangular  stem,  exten- 
sively distributed  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  much  used  in  the  domestic  practice 
of  America,  as  a  prophylactic  against  autumnal 
fevers,  in  strong  infusions  and  large  and  repeated 


doses.  The  name  C.  owes  its  origin  to  the  same 
legend  with  the  name  Gentaurea,  although  appro- 
priated to  plants  so  difi'erent. 

CENTE'NBS.    See  Tbneec. 

CB'NTEIIING,  the  framework  upon  which  an 
arch  or  vault  of  stone,  brick,  or  iron  is  supported 
during  its  construction.  The  simplest  form  of  C.  is 
that  used  by  masons  and  bricklayers  for  the  arches 
of  connnon  windows  and  doors.  This  is  merely  a 
deal-board  of  the  required  shape,  upon  the  curved 
edge  of  which  the  bricks  or  stones  of  the  arch  are 
supported  until  they  are  keyed  in.  In  building 
bridges  or  other  structures  where  arches  of  great 
span  are  to  be  constructed,  the  C.  is  usually  made 
of  framed  timbers,  or  timbers  and  iron  combined. 
The  arrangement  of  the  timbers  should  be  such,  that 
the  strain  upon  each  shall  be  mainly  a  thrust  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  for  if  the  strain  were  trans- 
verse, a  comparatively  slight  force  would  snap  it, 
and  if  a  longitudinal  pull,  the  whole  structure  would 
be  no  stronger  than  the  joints  holding  the  pieces  of 
timber  together.  In  arches  of  great  span,  such  as  that 
of  Waterloo  Bridge,  London,  a  longitudinal  pulling 
strain  is  almost  inevitable  in  some  parts,  as  a  beam 
of  great  length  would  bend  to  some  extent  under  a 
thrusting  straio.  In  such  cases  great  skill  and  care 
are  demanded  in  the  designing  and  construction 
of  the  joints.  As  an  arch  is  built  from  the  piers 
towards  the  keystone,  the  weight  upon  the  haunches 
during  construction  tends  to  push  'the  crown 
upwards,  and  therefore  the  problem  of  designing  a 
framed  C.  involves  the  resistance  of  this  tendency, 
as  well  as  the  supporting  of  the  weight  of  the 
materials. 

The  annexed  figure  of  the  C.  of  Waterloo  Bridge, 
designed  by  Eennie,  presents  a  fine  example  of  the 
fulfilment  of  these  requirements.  It  wfll  be  easily 
seen  that  a  weight  upon  np  and  ce  will  be  resisted 
by  direct  thrust  upon  the  beams  passing  obliquely 
downwards  from  these  parts;  one  of  each  pair 
of  these  obhque  beams  thrusts  outwards,  and  is 
directly  supported  by  the  abutments;  the  other 
thrusts  inwards  towards  Te,  the  yielding  of  which 
is  prevented  by  the  longitudinal  puH  of  the  lower 
and  longer  oblique  beams  kq,  kr,  kdj  ha,  &c.  In 
this,  and  other  modern  structures,  cast-iron  shoes 
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Centering  of  Waterloo  Bridge. 

have  been  successfully  used  for  the  tying  joints 
subject  to  the  longitudinal  pulling  strain.  The 
flexible  C,  so  called  from  its  yielding  at  the  joints, 
and  varying  its  form  with  the  load  put  upon  it, 
is  now  abandoned.  It  was  chiefly  used  by  IVench 
engineers.  That  of  Perronet  for  the  bridge  of 
Neuilly  is  a  celebrated  example. 

Occasionally,  when  a  very  great  span  is  required, 
and  the  navigation  wiU  permit,  piers  are  built,  or 
piles  are  driven,  to  support  the  C,  and  the  design  is 
much  simphfled  thereby. 


CENTIGRADE— CENTRAL  POECES. 


Cupolas  like  the  Pantteon  and  St  Peter's  at 
Rome,  St  Paul's  in  London,  or  the  flat  domes  of  the 
Turkish  mosques,  require  very  effective  centerings. 

OE'NTIGRADE.    See  Tibdeemombtek. 

CE'NTIPEDE  {Scolopmdra),  a  genus  of  Myri- 
apoda  (q.  v.),  having  a  long  slender  depressed 
body,  protected  by  coriaceous  plates,  21  pair  of 
legs,  distiact  eyes,  four  on  each  side,  and  antennae 
■vnth  17  joiuts.  The  name  is,  however,  popularly 
extended  to  species  of  nearly  allied  genera.  Centi- 
pedes run  nimbly,  feed  on  insects,  and  pursue  them 
into  their  lurking-places.  They  have  not  orJy  a 
pair  of  homy  jaws,  like  those  of  insect's,  but  also 
another  pair  of  organs  closely  connected  with  the 
mouth,  and  which  are  regarded  as  transformed  legs, 
dilated  and  united  at  the  base,  terminated  by  a 
strong  hook,  and  pierced  beneath  the  extremity 
for  the  emission  of  a  venomous  fluid,  which  makes 
their  bite  quickly  fatal  to  insects,  and  ia  the  case  of 
the  larger  species,  very  painful  and  even  dangerous 


Centipede : 
B,  head,  magnified. 

to  the  larger  animals  and  to  man.  The  common  C. 
of  tropicS.  America  {S.  morsitans)  is  often  nine 
inches  or  a  foot  in  length.  A  species  found  in  the 
south  of  Europe  {S.  dngvXata)  is  nearly  as  large, 
but  its  bite  does  not  seem  to  be  equally  venomous. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  creatures  of  such  aspect 
as  centipedes  should  ever  have  been  thought  of  as 
human  food,  but  Humboldt,  in  his  Personal  Nar- 
rative, teDs  us  that  he  has  seen  Indian  children  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Chuymas  draw  large  centipedes  out 
of  the  earth  and  eat  them. — The  most  common 
British  C.  is  not  a  true  Scolopmdra,  as  that  genus 
is  now  restricted,  but  is  very  nearly  allied  to  it. 
It  is  known  to  naturalists  as  Lithohms  forjkatus. 
It  is  very  plentiful  under  stones,  &o.,  in  summer. 
Another  allied  genus,  GeophUus,  of  more  numerous 
joints  and  slender  form,  contains  some  species  which 
are  occasionally  phosphorescent,  one  of  which,  O. 
longicornis,  yellow,  with  a  rust-coloured  head,  is 
very  abundant  at  the  roots  of  turnips,  &c.  It  is 
supposed,  however,  to  be  rather  useful  than  injurious, 
preying  on  the  destructive  larvse  of  insects. 

CBNTLIVRE,  Susakka,  an  English  dramatic 
authoress,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Lincolnshire 
gentleman,  named  Freeman,  bom  (most  probably) 
m  Ireland,  about  1680.  Her  early  history  is 
obscure ;  but  such  were  her  wit  and  beauty,  that  on 
her  arrival  in  Loudon,  though  a  destitute  orphan, 
and  only  16  years  of  age,  she  won  the  heart  of  a 
nephew  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who,  however,  died 
shortly  after  their  marriage.  Her  second  husband, 
an  officer  named  Carrol,  lost  his  life  in  a  duel.  Left 
in  extreme  poverty,  his  widow  endeavoured  to 
support  herself  by  writing  for  the  stage,  and  after 
producing  a  tragedy  called  The  Perjured  Husband 
(performed  first  in  1700),  made  her  appearance  on 
the  stage.  She  afterwards  married  (1706)  Joseph 
Centlivre,  principal  cook  to  Queen  Anne,  with 
whom  she  lived  happily  until  the  time  of  her  death, 
December  1,  1723.  Her  plays — The  BvMbody  (of 
which  the  leading  character,  '  Marplot,'  is  highly 
amusing),  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife  (1717),  and  The 


Wonder  (1714) — though  not  distinguished  by  purity 
of  style  or  truthfulness  of  portraiture,  are  lively  in 
their  plots,  and  have  kept  their  place  on  the  stage. 

CE'NTO  (from  Gr.  hentrSn,  patchwork),  a  name 
applied  to  literary  trivialities  in  the  form  of  poems 
manufactured  by  putting  together  distinct  verses 
or  passages  of  one  author,  or  of  several  authors,  so 
as  to  make  a  new  meaning.  After  the  decay  of 
genuine  poetry  among  the  Greeks,  this  worthless 
verse-manufacture  came  into  vogue,  as  is  proved  by 
the  Somero-eentones,  a  patchwork  of  lines  taken 
from  Homer  (edited  by  Toucher  at  Leipsio,  1793) ; 
but  it  was  much  more  common  among  the  Romans 
in  the  later  times  of  the  Empire,  when  VirgU  was 
frequently  abused  in  this  fashion,  as  in  the  u.  Nup- 
Ualis  of  Ausonius  (who  gives  rules  for  the  composi- 
tion of  the  C),  and  especially  in  the  O.  Virgilianus, 
constructed  in  the  4th  c.  by  Proba  Falconia,  wife 
of  the  Proconsiil  Adelfius,  and  giving,  in  Virml'a 
misplaced  words,  an  epitome  of  sacred  history !  The 
C.  was  a  favourite  recreation  in  the  middle  ages. 
In  the  12th  c,  a  monk  named  Metellus  contrived  to 
make  a  cento  of  spiritual  hymns  out  of  Horace  and 
VirgU. 

CENTO,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  16  miles  north- 
west of  Bologna,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  fertile 
plain  near  the  Reno.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  famous  painter  Guercino,  whose  house, 
adorned  with  paintings,  is  still  preserved ;  and  in 
the  church  of  C.  are  many  of  his  works.  Pop.  about 
5000. 

CENTRAL  FORCES  are  those  which  cause 
a  moving  body  to  tend  towards  some  point  of 
centre,  called  the  centre  of  force  or  motion.  The 
doctrine  of  C.  F.  has  for  its  starting-point  the  first 
law  of  motion — viz.,  that  a  body  not  acted  on  by 
any  external  force  will  remain  at  rest,  or  move 
umf  orpily  in  a  straight  line.  It  follows  from  this  law, 
that  if  a  body  in  motion  either  changes  its  velocity 
or  direction,  some  external  force  is  acting  upon  it. 
The  doctrine  of  0.  F.  considers  the  paths  which 
bodies  wUl  describe  round  centres  of  force,  and 
the  varying  velocity  with  which  they  will  pass 
along  in  these  paths.  It  investigates  the  law  of 
the  force  round  which  a  body  describes  a  known 
curve,  and  solves  the  inverse  problem,  and  many 
others,  the  general  statement  of  which  could  convey 
no  clear  idea  to  the  unmathematical  reader.  As 
gravity  is  a  force  which  acts  on  aU  bodies  from 
the  earth's  centre,  it  affords  the  simplest  general 
iUustratiou  of  the  action  of  a  central  force.  If  a 
stone  be  slung  from  a  string,  gravity  deflects  it  from 
the  linear  path  which  it  would  otherwise  pursue, 
and  makes  it  describe  a  curved  line  which  we  know 
would,  in  vacuo,  be  a  parabola.  Again,  the  moon 
is  held  in  her  orbit  round  the  earth  by  the  action 
of  gravity,  which  is  constantly  preventing  her  from 
going  off  in  the  line  of  the  tangent  to  her  path  at 
any  instant,  which  she  would  do,  .according  to  the 
first  law  of  motion,  if  not  deflected  therefrom  by 
any  external  force.  To  that  property  of  matter  by 
which  it  maintains  its  state  of  rest  or  motion,  unless 
acted  upon  by  other  matter,  has  been  given  the 
name  inertia. 

We  wiU  now  explain  how,  through  the  action  of 
a  central  force,  a  body  is  made  to  describe  a  curved 
path.  Suppose  it  to  have  moved  for  a  finite  time, 
and  conceive  the  time  divided  into  very  small  equal 
parts ;  and  instead  of  the  central  force  acting 
constantly,  conceive  a  series  of  sudden  impulses  to  be 
given  to  the  body  in  the  direction  of  the  centre, 
at  the  end  of  each  of  the  equal  intervals,  and  then 
observe  what,  on  these  suppositions,  will  happen. 
Let  S  (see  fig.  1)  be  the  centre,  and  let  the  original 
motion  be  from  A,  on  the  line  AB,  which  does  not 
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pass  tlirotigh'S.  -  .In  the  first  interval,  the  body  will 
move  with  a  uniform  velocity,  say  from  A  to  B.  In 
the  second,  if  acted  on  by  no  force;  it  would  move 
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on  in  AB  produced  to  c,  Be  being  =  AB.  But  when 
it  arrives  at  B,  it  receives  the  first  sudden  impulse 
towards  S.  By  the  composition  of  velocities  (q.  v.), 
it  will  move  now  with  a  new  but  stiU  uniform 
velocity  in  BC  instead  of  Be,  BO  being  the  diagonal 
of  the  parallelogram  of  which  the  sides  represent 
its  impressed  and  original  velocity.  Having  reached 
C  at  the  end  of  the  second  interval,  it  receives  the 
second  impulse  towards  S.  It  wfll  now  move  in 
CD  instead  of  in  BC  produced.  If,  then,  we  supjsose 
the  periods  of  time  to  be  indefinitely  diminished  in 
length,'  and  increased  in  number,  the  broken  line 
ABGD  win  become  ultimately  a  continuous  curve 
and  the  series  of  impulses  a  continuous  force.  This 
completes  the  explanation. 

Going  back,  however,  on  our  suppositions,  we 
may  here  estabUsh  Newton's  leading  law  of  central 
forces.  That' the  body  must  always  move  in  the 
same  plane,  results  from  the  absence  of  any  force 
to  remove  it  from  the  plane  in  Which  at  any  time 
it  may  be  moving.  The  triangles  ASB  aiid  BSC 
are  clearly'  in  the  same  plane,  as  the  latter  is  on 
that  in  which  lie  the  lines  Be  and  BS.  Also,  since 
the  triangles  ASB,  BSc  are  equal,  being  on  equal 
bases,  AB,  Be,  and  triangle  BSC  =  triangle  BSc, 
as  they  are  between  the  same  parallels,  cG  and 
BS,  it  foUows  (by  EucHd  1.  37)  that  ASB  =  BSC. 
So  BSC  =  CSD ;  and  so  on.  '  In  other  words,  the 
areas,  described  in  equal  times  by  the  hue  (called 
the  radius  vector)  joining  the  centre  of  force  and 
the  body,  are  equal.  As'  this  is  true  in  the  limit, 
we  arrive,  by  the  composition  of  the  small  equal 
areas,  at  the  law :  That  the  areas  described  by  the 
lines  drawn  from  the  moving  body  to  the  fixed 
centre  of  force,  are  all  in  one  plane,  and  propor- 
tional to  the  times  of  describing  them.  Very  few 
of  the  laws  of  C.  E.  are  capable  of  being  proved 
like  the  preceding,  without  drawing  largely  on 
Newton's  lemmas,  with  which  we  shall  not  suppose 
the  reader  to  be  acquainted. 

Centrifugal  and  Centripetal  Force. — We  have 
shewn  that  a  body  continually  drawn  to  a  centre, 
if  it  has  an  original  motion  in  a  line  that  does  not 
pass  through  the  centre,  will  describe  a  curve.  At 
each  point  in  the  curve,  it  tends,  through  its  inertia, 
to  recede  from  the  curve,  and  proceed  in  the  tangent 
to  it  at  that  point.  It  alway's  tends  to  move  m  a 
straight  line  in  the  direction  in  which  it  may  at 
any  time  be  moving,  and 
that  line,  by  the  defini- 
tions of  a  tangent  and  of 
curvature,  is  rale  tangent 
to  the  curve  at  the  point. 
At  the  point  A  (see  ng.:2), 
it  will  endeavour  to  pro- 
ceed in  AD :  if  nothing 
hindered  it,  it  would  actu- 
ally proceed '  in  that  line. 
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so  as,  in  the  time  in  which  it  describes  the  arc  of  the 
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curve  AEj  to, reach  the,  point  D,  and,  thug  recede 
the  length  iDB  from,  the  ,  curve;  but  being  con- 
tinually drawn  out  of  its  direction  into  a  curve  hy 
a  force  1  to  a  centre,  it ,  falls  below  the  point  D  by 
the  distance;  DB.  The  force  which  draws  ( it  thi-ough 
this  (distance  is,  called  the  centripetal  force,  and  that 
which]  would  make,  it  recede  in  the  same  time 
through ,  the  distance  DB  ,  from  the  curve ,  is .  ,called; 
the '  centrifugal  force.  It  may  be  remarked,  thatc 
the  centrifugal  force  is  not,  like  the  \  centripetal, 
an  impressed  or  external  force  acting  .on  the  body. 
It  is  simply  the  assertion  of  the  ,  Cody's  •  inertiai 
under  the  circumstances  produced  by  the  centri- 
petal force. 

,  I  Many  familiar  illustrations  will  occur  to  the 
reader  ,of  the  action  of  what  is  called  the  centri-' 
fugal  force.  A  baUi  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  string, 
and  whirled  round,  wiU,  if  the  motion  is  made 
sufficiently  rapid,  at  last  break  the  string,  and  fly  off. 
A  glass  of  water  may  be  whirled  so  rapidly  that, 
even  when  the  mouth  is  presented  downwards,  the 
water  wiU  stiU  be  retained  in  it,  by  the  centrifugal 
force  pressing  it  up  against  the  bottom  of  the  glass, 
The  centrifugal  action  will  ba  found  to  increase 
with  the  velocity.  In  all  cases  of  a  body  moving  in 
a  circle,'  the  force,  it  can  be  proved,  varies  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  the  moment, 
and  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  radius.  As  in  this 
case  the  velocity  varies  as  the  radius  inversely,  it 
follows  that  the  force  is  as  the  inverse  cube  of  the 
radius.  As  in  the  case  of  circular  motion  the  body 
always  is  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre,  it 
follows  that  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  are 
equal  at  all  points  of  a  circular  orbit.  The  general 
law  for  all  orbits  is,  that  the  centrifugal  force  varies, 
as  the  inverse  cube  of  the  distance  fi-om  the  centre.. 
As  the  'attractive  force  of  gravitation  varies  as 
the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,,  it  may  hence 
be  shewn  that  the  centrifugal  force  gives  perfect 
security,  notwithstanding  the  constant  attraction  of 
the  sun,  that  the  planets,  so  far  as  that  attraction  is 
concerned,  will  never  fall  into  the  sun. 

The  doctrine  of  C.  E.  owes  more  to  Kepler  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  whose  philosophy  it  makes 
a  considerable  branch,  than  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
philosophers,  though  almost  all  the  leading  mathe- 
maticians have  contributed  to  it.  The  doctrine  of 
centrifugal  forces  was  first  mentioned  by  Huygeus, 
at  the  end  of  his  Horologium  Oscillatorium,  j)ub- 
liahed  in  1673 ;  but  Newton  was  the  first  who  fuUy 
handled  the  doctrine,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  the 
conic  sections. 

OENTKALISA'TION,  a  term  which  has  lately 
come  into  general  use  for  expressing  a  tendency  to 
administer,  by  the  sovereign  or  the  central  govern- 
ment, matters  which  haa  been  previously  under 
local  management.  We  cannot  properly  use  the 
term  towards  an  established  despotism,  for  there 
everything  is  already  directed  from  the  centre. 
The  legitimate  apphcation  is  to  a  state  of  change 
from  local  to  central  management — a  change  in  the 
opposite  direction  would,  on  the  same  principle,  be 
called  localisation.  Of  this  latter  change,  however, 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  we  have  any  recent 
example,  unless  it  may  be  found  in  the  systems  of 
self-government  lately  communicated  to  some  of  the 
British  colonies.  Ever  since  the  existing  European 
states  began  to  grow  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  there  has  been  a  continued 
progress  in  centralisation.  That  empire  itself  was, 
however,  the  greatest  instaiioe  of  C.  which,  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  In  it  the  nimierous  municipalities 
and  other  local  organisations,  originally  existing  in 
Italy,  and  communicated  to  the  colonies,  were 
entirely  centralised.  The  empire,  such  as  it  had 
been  in  the  days  of  Constantine,  was  the  type  after, 
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whioli  tlie  European  monaroha,  auoh  of  them  espe- 
■ciaJly  as  became  more  powerful  tlian  their  neigh- 
bours, were  ever  striving;  and  a  few  of  them,  such 
aa  Charlemagne,  and,  long  afterwards,  Charles  V., 
seemed  to  have  almost  restored  it.  In  this  country, 
we  trace  C.  from  the  time  when  there  were  about  a 
dozen  kings  in  Britain,  and  perhaps  as  many  in 
Ireland,  tm  the  united  kingdom  came  under  the 
rule  of  one  monarch.  A  su.Dsidiary  C.  at  the  same 
time  made  silent  progress,  absorbing  the  feudal  power 
■of  the  aiTstooracy  and  the  municipal  privileges  of  the 
«orporation8.  In  other  countriea — as,  for  instance, 
in  France,  notwithstanding  her  desperate  struggles 
for  freedom,  this  process  of  C.  has  tended  to  a 
pure  irresponsible  despotism.  With  so  sad  a  result 
before  their  eyes,  a  distrust  of  C.  has  not  un- 
naturally been  felt,  by  some  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain.  But  the  British  constitution  poaseaaea  a 
igrand  remedy,  which  turns  the  process  to  good 
use  instead  of  mischief.  While  administrative 
.authority  has  been  centralising  in  the  crown,  the 
<!ontrolLing  power  of  parliament  has  been  increas- 
ing at  a  more  rapid  ratio,  so  that  the  vesting  of  a 
iunction  in  the  crown  or  central  government,  means 
the  putting  it  imder  the  control  of  parliament, 
and  especially  of  the  peoplea'  representatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  is  nothing  done  in  any 
of  the  offices  under  the  government  for  which  a 
secretary  of  state,  or  some  other  member  of  the 
ministry,  may  not  at  any  time  be  called  to  account 
in  parliament.  The  efficiency  of  this  control  was  in 
a,  manner  proved  by  one  or  two  instances  ia  which 
offices  with  central  powers  were  created,  without 
being  connected  with  any  of  the  great  state  depart- 
ments. There  were,  for  instance,  the  English  Poor- 
law  Board,  and  the  Board  of  Health.  Both  created 
much  discontent  and  outcry  about  C,  and  it  was 
sfonnd  necessary  to  transfer  their  functions  to  the 
great  government  departments,  the  heads  of  which 
are  immediately  responsible  to  parliament.  It  is  not 
the  policy  of  this  country  in  any  ease  to  abolish 
local  management,  but  rather  to  aid  and  direct  it 
from  the  central  authority.  The  constituents  of 
local  bodies  are  often  disinclined  to  watch  or  control 
them,  and  the  business  falls  into  the  hands  of  incap- 
able or  designing  men,  or  is  otherwise  mismanaged. 
A  very  little  central  help — especially  from  a  quarter 
where  the  proceedings  of  other  bodies  of  the  same 
Mnd  are  known — remedies  such  defects.  One  of  the 
methods  in  which  the  government  has  of  late  been 
in  use  to  exercise  its  central  power,  has  been  by  the 
appointment  of  inspectors,  who  make  reports  which 
ai-e  laid  before  parliament.  This  is,  in  reality,  nothing 
more  than  a  method  of  concentrating  public  opinion 
on  the  proceedings  inspected  and  reported  on,  and  as 
Buch  it  is  very  efficacious. 

CE'NTRB  OF  GEA'VITY  is  that  point  in  a 
"body  or  system  of  bodies  rigidly  connected,  upon 
■which  the  body  or  system  acted  upon  only  by  the 
force  of  gravity,  wiU  balance  itself  m  all  positions. 
Though  the  action  of  gravity  enters  this  definition, 
many  of  the  propertiea  of  the  point  are  independ- 
ent of  that  force,  and  might  be  enunciated  and 
proved  without  conceiving  it  to  exist.  By  some, 
accordingly,  the  point  has  been  called  the  centre 
of  magnitude,  and  by  others,  the  centre  of  parallel 
forces.  iSuch  a  point  exists  in  every  body  and 
system,  and  only  one  auch  point.  Every  body  may 
lie  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  minute 
particles  connected  by  cohesion,  and  so  far  aa  its 
fcalance  under  gravity  ia  concerned,  each  of  theae  may 
be  suppoaed  to  be  removed,  and  its  place  occupied 
by  a  force  proportioned  to  its  weight.  Instead 
of  the  body,  on  theae  suppoaitiona,  we  ahould  then 
have  a  aystem  of  parallel  forces,  the  lines  from  the 
various  particles  to  the  earth's  centre  being  regarded 
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as  parallel.  But  a  system  of  parallel-  forces  (aeo 
Parallel  Forces)  has  a  single  resultant  acting 
through  a  fixed  point,  whoae  poaition  is  independent 
of  the  poaition  in  space  of  the  points  of  application 
of  the  component  forces,  provided  their  relative 
positions  in  the  system  continue  unchanged.  Tiis 
point  ia  the  C.  of  G. ;  and  if  it  be  supported,  it 
is  clear  that  the  body  wiU  balance  itself  upon  it  in 
all  positions.  The  same  reasoning  obviously  applies 
to  any  aystem  of  bodies  rigidly  connected.  It  is 
usual  to  demonstrate  this  and  the  general  rule  for 
finding  the  C.  of  G.  by  proving  it  first  in  the  case 
of  two  heavy  particles  forming  a  body  or  system, 
and  then  extending  the  proof  to  the  case  of  any 
number  of  particles.  Let  P  and  Q  (see  fig.  1)  be 
two  heavy  particles.  Join  P  and  Q,  and  divide  the 
line  PQ  in  C,  so  that  weight  of  P  :  weight  of 
Q  :  :  CQ  :  CP.  Then  C  wiU  be  the  C.  of  G. 
of  P  and  Q.  Draw  ACB  horizontal,  and  PM, 
QN  vertical,  meeting 

AB   in    M   and   K        ^  « 

Then    if    P    and    Q        *  C/^ 

represent  the  weights   - — ^ "^ ^ 

of  P  and  Q,  we  have 
P  :  Q  :  :  CQ  :  CP. 
But  CQ  :  CP  :  :  CN 
:  CM  by  similar  tri- 
angles. Therefore 
P  :  Q  :  :  CN  :  CM,  and  P.CM  =  Q.CN.  P  and  Q, 
therefore,  are  balanced  about  C.  See  Balance  and 
Leveb.  This  ia  true  in  all  positions  of  P  and  Q,  for 
no  assumption  was  made  as  to  their  positions.  C, 
therefore,  is  their  centre  of  gravity.  Also,  we  may 
conceive  P  and  Q  to  be  removed  (see  Parallel 
Forces),  and  in  their  stead  a  particle  at  C  equal 
to  them  taken  together  in  weight.  If,  now,  the 
system  contained  three,  it  is  clear  how  we  should 
proceed  to  find  its  centre  of  gravity;  having  fpund 
the  C.  of  G.  of  two,  we  ahould  consider  the  system 
as  formed  of  two — viz.,  the  equivalent  of  the  first 
two  at  their  C.  of  G.,  and  the  third,  when  the 
case  would  fall  under  that  already  treated;  and 
so  on,  extending  the  rule  to  a  system  containing 
any  number  of  particles.  Apart  from  this  rule, 
however,  it  is  possible,  in  the  case  of  most  regular 
homogeneous  bodies,  to  fix  upon  their  ceutrea  of 
gravity  from  general  considerations.  The  C.  of 
G.  of  a  straight  line,  for  instance,  must  clearly 
be  in  its  middle  point.  So  the  C.  of  G.  oh  a 
imiform  homogeneous  cylinder  must  be  in  the 
middle  point  of  its  axis.  It  must  be  in  the 
axis,  for  the  cylinder  clearly  is  equally  balanced 
about  its  axis.  It  must  also  be  somewhere  in  its 
middle  circular  section,  for  it  wiU  balance  itself  on 
a  knife-edge  under  that  section.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  in  the  point  where  that  section  cuts  the  axis, 
or  in  the  middle  of  the  axis.  The  C.  of  G.  of  a 
uniform  material  plane  triangle  may  be  found  from 
similar  considerations.  The  triangle  ABO  (see 
tig.  2)  may  be  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  uniform 
material  lines  parallel  to  its  base  \AB;  each  of 
these  wiU  balance  upon  its  middle  point.  The 
whole  triangle,  therefore,  wiU.  balance  upon  the  hue 
CD,  which  bisects  the  base  AB  and  all  lines 
parallel  to  it.  In 
the  same  way,  the 
triangle  wOl  balance 
upon  the  line  AE, 
bisecting  BC.  But 
if  a  figure  balances 
itself  upon  a  line, 
its  C.  of  G.  must  lie  a' 
in  that  line.  The  C. 
of  G.  of  the  triangle 
is  therefore  in  CD,  and  also  in  CB.  It  muat  there- 
fore be  at  g  where  these  lines  intersect,  g  being  the 
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only  point  they  have  in  common.  Now,  by  geometry, 
we  luiow  that  g  divides  CD,  so  that  Cg  =  i  CI). 
Hence  the  rule  for  finding  the  C.  of  G.  of  a  triangle  : 
Draw  a  line  from  the  vertex,  bisecting  the  base,  and 
measure  off  Cg,  two-thirds  of  the  line,  g  is  the 
centre  of  gravity.  By  a  similar  method,  the  C:  of  G. 
of  a  great  number  of  figures  may  be  determined. 

The  above  method  applies  only  whei-e  the  figure  of 
the  body  is  regular,  and  its  mass  homogeneous.  But 
many  bodies,  besides  being  irregular,  are  formed  by 
the  agglomeration  of  particles  of  diBF^rent  specific 

fravities.  Of  these,  the  0.  of  G.  can  be  found  only 
y  experiment,  though  not  always  satisfactorily. 
Let  the  body  be  suspended  by  a  string,  and  allowed 
to  find  its  position  of  equUibrinm.  The  equilibrium 
being  due  to  the  tension  of  the  string  counter- 
balancing gravity,  it  follows  that  the  tension  is  in 
the  same  Ime  with  that  on  which  gravity  acts  on  the 
body.  But  the  tension  acts  on  the  line  of  the  string, 
which  therefore  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 
Mark  its  direction  through  the  body.  Suspending 
it  then  by  another  poiijt,  we  shoidd  ascertain  a 
second  line  in  which  lies  the  centre  of  gravity. 
The  C.  of  G.,  then,  must  be  where  these  fines  inter- 
sect.— For  the  effect  on  the  stability  of  bodies  of 
the  position  of  the  C.  of  G,  see  Stabilitv. 

CE'NTBE  OF  GYRA'TIOK  is  the  point  at 
which,  if  the  whole  mass  of  a  body  rotating  roimd 
an  axis  or  point  of  suspension  were  collected,  a  given 
force  applied  would  produce  the  same  angular 
velocity  as  it  would  if  applied  at  the  same  point  to 
the  body  itself.  The  C.  of  G.  bears  a  strong  analogy 
to  the  centre  of  oscillation.  The  cases  difier  oi3y 
in  this,  that  in  the  latter  the  operating  forces  are 
supposed  to  act  at  every  point  of  the  moving  body, 
while  in  the  former  there  is  only  one  force  acting 
upon  one  point.  The  C.  of  G.  is  found  by  the 
following  rule  :  Divide  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  rotating  mass  by  the  mass  of  the  body,  and 
extract  the  square  root  of  the  quotient.  The 
result  is  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  axis  of 
rotation.  The  moment  of  inertia,  it  may  be  stated, 
is  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  weight  of  each 
point  of  the  mass  by  the  square  of  the  perpendicular 
distance  of  that  point  from  the  axis. 

CE'NTRE  OF  MAGNITUDE  or  FI'GUEE 
(see  Cbntee  or  Geavity).  C.  of  M.  is  the  point 
on  which  plane  figiu:es  and  curved  surfaces  would 
balance  themselves,  supposing  their  areas  to  have 
weight.  Thus,  the  centre  of  a  circle  is  its  centre 
of  magnitude:  Otherwise,  C.  of  M.  or  F.  is  a  point 
so  situated  that  aE  straight,  lines  passing  through 
it,  and  terminated  by  the  circumference  or  super- 
ficies of  the  figure  or  surface  are  bisected  in  it. 

CE'NTRE  OP  OSCILLA'TION.  Referring  to 
the  article  PENBTTLtnn,  the  reader  wiH  see  that  the 
time  of  a  pendulum's  vibration  increases  with  its 
length,  being  always  proportioned  to  the  square  root 
of  its  length.  This  is  strictly  true  only  of  the 
simple  pendulum,  in  which  the  pendulous  body  is 
supposed  to  have  no  determinate  magnitude,  and  to 
be  connected  with  the  point  of  suspension  by  an 
inflexible  wire  without  weight.  If,  however,  the 
vibrating  body  have  a  determinate  magnitude,  then 
the  time  pf  vibration  wiH  vary,  not  with  the  square 
root  of  its  length,  but  with  the  square  root  of  the 
distance  from  the  axis  of  suspension  of  a  ■  point  in 
the  body  called  its  centre  of  oscillation. 

If  each  part  of  the  vibrating  body  were  separ- 
ately connected  with  the  axis  of  suspension  by  a 
fine  thread,  and  entirely  disconnected  from  the  rest 
of  the  body,  it  would  form  an  independent  simple 
pendulum,  and  oscillate  as  such — ^the  time  of  each 
vibration  being  as  the  square  root  of  the  length  of 
its  threa<i.  It  follows  that  those  particles  of  the 
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body  which  are  nearest  to  the  aads  of  suspension 
would,  as  simple  pendulums,  vibrate  more  rapidly 
than  those  more  remote.  Being  connected,  however, 
as  parts  of  the  sohd  body,  they,  vibrate  all  in  the- 
same  time.  But  this  connection  does  not .  affect 
their  tendencies  to  vibrate  as  simple  pendulums,  and 
the  motion  of  the  body  which  they  compose  is  a 
compromise  of  these  tendencies  of  its  particles. 
Those  nearest  the  axis  are  retarded  by  the  more 
remote,  while  the  more  remote  are  .urged  on  by  the 
nearer.  Among  these  particles  there  is  always  one 
to  be  found  in  which  the  accelerating  and  retarding 
efi'ects  of  the  rest  are  mutually  neutrahsed,  ana 
which  vibrates  in  the  same  time  as  it  would  if  it 
were  unconnected  with  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  simply  connected  by  a  fine  thread  to  the  axis 
of  suspension.  The  point  in  the  body  occupied  by 
this  particle  is  its  centre  of  oscillation.  By  this 
C.  of  0.  the  calculations  respecting  the  vibration  of 
a  solid  body  are  rendered  as  simple  as  those  of  a 
molecule  of  inconsiderable  magnitude.  All  the 
properties  which  belong  to  a  simple  pendulum  may 
be  transferred  to  a  vibrating  body  of  any  magnitude 
and  figure,  by  considering  it  as  equivalent  to  a 
single  particle  of  matter  vibrating  at  its  centre  of 
oscillation. 

The  determination  of  the  position  of  the  C.  of  0. 
of  a  body  usually  requires  the  aid  of  the  calculus. 
It  is  always  further  from  the  axis  of  suspension 
than  the  centre  of  gravity  is,  and  always  in  the  line 
joining  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  point  of  sus- 
pension, when  the  body  is  suspended  from  a  point. 
The  rule  for  finding  it  in  such  a  case  is :  If  S  be  the 

point  of  suspension,  and  0  the  C.  of  0.,  SO  =  -^f^! 

or  it  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  body  by  the  product  of  its  mass  into 
the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  point 
of  suspension. 

CE'NTRE   OF  PERCU'SSION.     The  C.  of  P. 

of  a  body  or  a  system  of  bodies  revolving  about 
a  point  or  axis,  is  that  point  in  it,  which  striking 
an  immovable  object,  the  whole  mass  shall  not 
incline  to  either  side,  but  rest,  as  it  were,  in 
equilibrio,  without  acting  on  the  centre  or  axis  of 
suspension.  If  the  body  be  moving  freelyj  then 
the  C.  of  P.  is  that  point  in  it  at  which  its  whole 
impetus  is  supposed  to  be  concentrated.  In  this 
case,  i£  the  body  struck  with  its  C.  of  P.  an 
umnovable  obstacle,  and  if  it  were  perfectly  rigid 
and  inelastic,  it  would  come  to  perfect  repose; 
whereas,  if  it  struck  the  obstacle  with  any  other 
point,  a  rotatory  motion  would  be  produced  in  it. 
When  the  body  is  moving  freely,  and  there  is  no 
rotatory  motion,  the  C.  of  P.  coincides  with  the 
centre  of  gravity.  If  the  body  be  moving  round  a 
point  or  axis  of  suspension,  the  C.  of  P.  coincides 
with  the  centre  of  oscillation.  The  more  compli- 
cated case  of  a  body  rotating  round  an  axis  within 
it,  would  require,  for  its  explanation,  analytical 
formulae  which  cannot  conveniently  be  translated 
into  ordinary ,  language.  There  are  many  positions 
which  the  axis  may  have  in  which  there  wiU  be  no 
C.  of  P. — i.  e.,  there  wiU  be  no  direction  in  which 
an  impulse  could  be  applied  without  producing  a 
shock  upon  the  axis.  One  case  of  this  sort  is  that 
of  the  axis  being  a  principal  axis  through  the  centre 
of  gravity. 

CE'NTRE  OP  PRE'SSXJRE.    The  C.  of  P.  of 

any  surface  immersed  in  a  fluid  is  the  point  in 
which  the  resultant  of  the  pressures  of  the  fluid 
on  the  several  points  meets  the  surface.  When  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel  containing  fluid,  or  when  a 
plane  immersed  in  fluid,  is  horizontal,  the  pressure 
on  every  point  of  it  is  the  same,  being  that  due 
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to  the  -weiglit  of  the  column  of  fltiid  standing 
above  the  bottom  or  plane.  In  either  case,  the 
presaurea  at  the  different  points  obviously  form  a 
system  of  equal  parallel  forces,  whose  centre  wiU  be 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom  or  plane,  their 
resultant  passing  through  this  poiat  bemg  the  simi 
of  all  their  forces.  But  when  the  plane  is  iaclined 
at  any  angle  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  the  pressure 
is  not  the  same  at  all  poiuts,  but  is  obviously  greater 
at  the  lower  than  at  the  upper  points,  for  the  lower 
have  to  suppsrt  taller  oommna  of  the  fluid.  The 
resultant  of  these  forces,  then,  wiU  not  pass  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  surface,  but  through 
a  point  bel«w  it.  This  poiat  is  the  0.  of  P.,  and 
evidently  will  he  below  the  centre  of  graivity  for  all 
fluids  in  which  the  pressure  increaaea  with  the 
depth.  If  the  surface  pressed  upon  form  part  of 
the  containing  vessel,  and  be  supposed  movable,  it 
wHl  be  kept  at  rest  by  a  pressure  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  fl:md  pressures  applied  at  the  C.  of  P.,  and 
acting  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  case  of 
a  vessel  with  a  parallelogram  for  one  side,  the  C.  of 
P.  is  at  the  distance  of  one-third  of  the  height  from 
the  bottom.  In  the  case  of  a  triangular  vessel  whose 
base  is  at  the  bottom,  it  is  one-fourth  of  the;  height 
only. 

CENTRI'PTJGAL  and  CENTErPETAL  are 
terms  used  in  Botany  to  designate  two  different 
kinds  of  inflorescence,  or  modes'  of  flowering  of 
plants.  When  the  flower-bud  which  terminates 
the  floral  axis,  and  is  central  in  the  inflorescence, 
ia  the  first  to  expand — in  which  caae  the  others  are 
developed  in  succession  from  the  centre  outwards — 
the  inflorescence  is  said  to  be  cenirifugal.  When 
the  outermost  flowers  expand  first,  the  inflorescence 
is  centripetal,  as  is  the  case  in  catkins,  spikes,  and 
racemes,  in  which  the  flowers  nearest  the  base  are 
the  first  to  expand,  and  those  nearest  the  apex  the 
last.  These  modes  of  inflorescence  are  very  charac- 
teristic of  different  plants,  of  genera,  and  of  orders. 

CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE.     See  Centbal 

EOSCES. 

,  CENTRIPETAL  FORCE.     See  CiaraRAi 
Forces. 

CEPHAE'LIS.  See  Ipbcacuakha, 
CEPHALA'SPIS,  a  genus  of  foasil  Ganoid  fishes, 
of  which  six  species  have  been  described,  two 
belon^g  to  the  Upper  Silurian,  and  four  to  the 
Devonian  measures.  The  head  was  protected  by 
a  large  ganoid  plate,  sculptured  externally  with 
circular  radiating  markings.  Agassiz  gave  the  name 
0.  (buckler-headed)  from  this  extraordinary  cover- 
ing, which  has  very  much  the  appearance  of,  and 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be,  the  cephalic  shield  of 
an  Asaphua.  The  body  was  covered  with  rhom- 
boidal  enamelled  scales,  and  furnished  with  dorsal 
and  pectoral  fins :  it  terminated  in  a  large  hetero- 
cercal  tail.  In  a  graphic  description  of  this  fossil  in 
his  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  MiUer  thus  sketches  the 
general  appearance  of  the  animal :  '  Has  the  reader 
ever  seen  a  saddler's  cutting-knife — a  tool  with  a 
crescent-shaped  blade,  and  the  handle  fixed  trans- 
versdy  in  the  centre  of  its  concave  side  ?  In  general 
outline,  the  0.  resembled  this  tool;  the  crescent- 
shaped  blade  representing  the  head,  the  transverse 
handle  the  body.'  The  endo-skeleton  was  carti- 
laginous, retaining  the  notochord  through  hfe.  The 
flexible  body,  asaisted  by  the  large  tail  and  the  fins, 
would  give  the  C.  the  power  of  moving  rapidly 
through  the  water.  Being  a  predaoeous  fish,  it  must 
have  been  a  formidable  enemy  to  its  associates  in 
the  Palaeozoic  seas,  for,  besides  its  power  of  rapid 
motion,  the  sharp  margin  of  its  shield  probably 
did  the,  work  of  a  vigorously  hurled  javelin,  as  in 
the  swoid-flsh.     This  genus  was  originally  named 


Aaterolepis  (star-scale),  from  the  cirouljtr  markings 
on  ita  cephalic  shield. 

CEPHALO'NIA,  or  CEEALONIA,  the  largest 
of  the  seven  Ionian  Islands  (q.  v.),  is  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  or  Corinth,  in 
lat.  38°  3'— 38°  30'  N.,  and  long.  20°  21'— 20°  49'  E. 
It  is  irregular  in  shape.  ,  Its  greatest  length  is 
about  30  nujes,  and  its  total  area  348  square 
miles.  Its  surface  is  mountainous,  the  soil,  for  the 
most,  part,  thin,  and  water  very  scarce.  The  inha- 
bitants, however,  are  industrious  and  enterprising, 
and  have  planted  vineyards  wherever  the  grape 
will  grow,  and  currants  and  olive-oil  are  also 
produced  for  export.  The  climate  is,  warm  and 
agreeable.  The  population  in  1858  amounted  to 
72,534.  The  numbers  ,who  are  brought  up  to 
the  medical  profession  are  remarkable;  it  is  said 
tliat  there  ^  hardly  a  town  in  the  Levant  which 
has  not  a  practitioner,  from  Cephalonia.  The 
inhabitants  are  also  much  rnore  disposed  to  engage 
in  foreign  trade  than  their  brethren  of  Corfu  or 
Zante,  and  own  more  vessels. ,  The  island  is  subject 
to  frequent,  but  slight  earthquakes.  There  is 
always  a  small  EngHsh ;  garrison  kept  at  C,  and 
steamers  ply  weekly  bel^een  it  and  Malta  and 
Greece  (Patras).  The  language  spoken  is  a  Greek 
dialect.  The  chief  towns  are  ArgostoU  (q.  v.)  and 
Lixuri. 

C.  is  called  by  Homer  Same  or  Samos,  and  during 
the  heroic  ages  waa  subject  to  UlyaseS,  whose  resi- 
dence was  in  the  neighbduting  isle  of  Ithaca  (q;  v.). 
Later,  C.  appears  under  the  name  of  Cephallenia. 
It  successively  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians, 
Romans,  Byzantines,  and  Venetians,  from  the  last 
of  whom  it  waa  several  timefe  wrested  by  the  Turks. 
On  the  ruin  of  the  Venetian  KepubUc  in  1797,  it 
was  seized  by  the  French,  who  were  in  their  turn 
dislodged  by  the  Rxissians.  In  1809,  it  finally  came 
into  the  possession  of  England. 

CEPHALO'PODA  (Gr.  headjooted),  a  class  of 
mollusks,  the  highest  in  organisation.of  that  division 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  To  this  class  belong  the 
Nautili,  Spirulse,  Argonauts,  Poulpes,  Squids  or 
Calamaries,  Cuttle-flsft  &c.i  of  the  present  time, 
and  the  Ammonites,  Belemnites,  &c.,  of  former 
geological  periods.  The  C.  are  all  marine,  and  only 
a  few  of  them  are  capable  of  leaving  the  water,  and 
moving  about  in  search  of  food  on  i£e  shore. 

The  C.  receive  their  name  from  having  organs  of 
prehension  and  locomotion  attached  to  the  head, 
an  arrangement  towards  which  a  gradual  approach 
may  be  traced  in  the  highest  gasteropod  (q.  v.) 
mollusks.  These  organs  have  been  variously  desig- 
nated arms,  feet,  and  tentaeuXa.  They  'have  no  true 
homology'  with  the  hmba  of  vertebrate  animals, 
but  are  only  analogous  to  them  in  respect  of  the 
purposea  wmch  they  serve. — The  body  of  the  C.  is 
a  bag,  formed  of  the  marMe  (see  Mollusoa),  open 
only  at  the  end  to  which  the  head  is  attached.  In 
some,  this  bag  is  I, almost  spherical,  and  locomotion 
ia  accomplished  only  by  the  appendages  of  the 
head;  in  others,  the  body  is  elongated,  and  fur- 
nished with  two  fin-like  expansions,  which  are  the 
principal  instruments  of  locomotion.  In  locomo- 
tion by  the  flns,  a  eephalopod  swims  like  a  fish, 
with  the  head  first,  and  often  very  rapidly;  in 
locomotion  by  the  arms,  it  drags  itself  along,  hiying 
hold  of  any  object  within  reach  by  means  of  suckers, 
with  which  the  arms  are  furnished.  Some  C.  are 
capable  aiso  of  moving  backwards  through  the 
water  by  alternate  contractions  and  expansions  of 
a  muscular  web  which  unites  the  bases  of  the 
arms ;  some  appear  to  depend ,  for  a  similar  power 
of  swimming  backwards  upon  the  forcible  ejection 
of  waterfrom  the  cavity  which  contains  the  gUls. 
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Tlie  head  of  a  cephalopod  is  roundish,  generally 
furnished  with  two  large  and  prominent  eyes,  veiy 
siinilaf  iij  structure  to  those  of  vertebrate  animals. 
There  are  also  ears,  but  they  consist  merely  of  little 
cavities,  one  on  each  side  of  the  brain,  in  each  of 
which  is  suspended  a  membi?anous  sac  containing  a 
small  stone.  The  organ's  of  smell  are  not  very 
certainly  known,  but '  if  appears  t'hat ',  ilie  C  possess 
this  sense,  as  well  as  tkat ,  of  taste,  of  which  the 
character  of  the  tongue  is  much  more  indicative 
than,  in,  inany  vertebrate  animals. — The  brain  forms 
a  ring  around'  the  gullet.   The  whole  nervbus  system 


Cephalopoda  Loligopsis.  -  ' 

is  more  complex  than ,  jn  the  lower  mollusks. — The 
mouth  opens  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  arms.  It 
is  furnished  with  a  strong  horny  beak  of  two 
mandibles,  moving  vertically,  riot  urdike  the  bill  of 
a  parrot,  but  the  upper  mandible  the  shorter  of  the 
two. — The  digestive  apparatus  is  very  complicated. 
The  gullet  swells  out  into  a-  crop,  and  there  is  a 
gizzard  as  muscular' as  that  of  a  bird.  The  intes- 
tine,'aftSr  a  few  convolutions,  terminates .  in '  the 
Cavity  which  contains  "thfe  gills,  at  the  basd  of  the 
fuBneLiby  which  the  water  is  ■  ejected  after  having 
supplied  air  for  respiration.  '  This  cavity  is  situated 
within  the  mantle'  Or' bag,'  and  separated  from  the 
other  viscera  by  a  membranous'  partition.  Into  it 
the  water  is  freely '  adnditted  by  means  of  ^a  slit 
pr-.yalvuil^r,  opening,  being  drawn  jn  by  muscular 
action,  and  .again  e^^pelled  with  considerable  force 
through  thp  funnel,  which  opens  at  the  neck,  and 
with  its  cm:rent  all,  s^retiops,  eggs,  and  excrements 
are  carried  forth.,  :, There  are.  only  two  gills  in  the 
greater  number  of  existing  C,  the  only  exceptions 
being  the  two  or  thr^e  known  species  of  Nautilus, 
which  have  four  gills ;  and  two-gUled  Q. — ^the  order 
Dibranchiatd— are  in  many  respects  'of  higher 
organisation  'than  the  f oirr-gUled — the  order  Tetra- 
bi-anchiaia — which,  although  containing  so  ^ew 
recent,  contains  a  vast  number  of  fossil  species. 
Each  gOl  consists  of  mariV  membranous  plates, 
fixed  to  two  sides  of  a  stalk.— The  heart  in  the 
Titrdhranchiata  coTusiata  oi  a  single" ventricle  only; 
but  besides  this  systemic  heart,  the  Sibrdnddata 
have  two  branchial  or  respiratory  hearts,  contractile 
reservoirs,  one  for  each  gill,  by  wliich  the  blood  is 
forced  into  these  organs.  '  ' 

The  'arms'  ot  'feet''  are  very" numerous  in  the 
TetrabrancJiiata,  not   provided '  with  suckei-s,  but 
hoUow,  and   with    long   retractile    teritacula ;  '  in 
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cartilaginous  circlet ;  S, 
central  cavity ;  c,  piston  ; 
d,  section  of  the  tentacle. 


the  Dibrancliiata  they  are   only  eight  or  ten   in 

number,  furnished  with  suckers  (acetabula) ;  tw'o  of 

them,  when  they  ire  ten  in  ntimbei^,  being  much 

longer  than  the  resi;,  and  differiilg  from  them' in 

form.     Tiie  suckers  are  very  admirably  'constructed 

— an  adhesive  disk  of'  muscidar  membrane,  often 

haviiig  'a    cartilaginous    circlet,   capable    of    most 

^act    application    to     any 

object,  with  an  aperture  in 

the    centre  leading    iiito   a 

cavity,  the  bottoin  of  which 

can  be  retracted  like  a  piston 

so  as  to  form  'a  vacuiim, 

arid'  render  the  adhesion  of 

the  sucker   close  and  firm, 

whilst     on     the     muscular 

alctidil'  being  ihtterrupted  or 

reversed,  it  imjnediately  lets' 

go  its'  hold.  The  Poulpe  has 

each   of   its'  eight  ■  flexible 

arms  crowded  with  120  pair 

of  such  suckers,  and  as  'an 

animal  of  this  kind  .exists  on 

some '  tropical   shores,   with , 

arms  about  two  feet  long,- it 

is'riot  wonderful  that  it.  is  „    ,    i  '     •.  :       .  <■ 

reckoned  dangerous.  ,    Still  Cephalopoda,  suckers  of : 

more   formidable,    however.  A,  a  single  suokcf,  side  view: 

are  the  Hook-squids  of  the   '  f'^^.P^i^^itr^et^a? 

South    beas,   the,  twoi  long      suckers,    front   view; 

arms  of  which  have  suckers 

furnished  in  the  centre  with 

a   hook  to    enter  into  the 

flesh  of  any  creatiu'e  of  which  they  may  lay  holdy 

and'  so  more  eiBfectually  to  secure  their  prey. 

The'  sexes  are  distiiictrin  all  the  cephalopoda. 
The  eggs '  have  a  homy  covering,  and  .after  their 
extrusioni  from  the  parent,  -become'  agglutinated  into 
masses 'of' various  forms.  The  young,  from  the  fij-st, 
very  much  resemble  the  mature  animals  except  in 
size;,"     '  ■  .  ■         ,  ,       .. 

All  the  Dibranchiata  are  provided  with  a, peculiar 
orgahioii defence,  caUed  an' ink-bag,'  whioji  is,  want- 
ing in  the  TetrabrancMatcf.  This  ink-bag  is  filled 
with  a  peculiar  secretion, ,  capable  of  beijag  expelled, 
at  will  to  darken  the  water,  arid  facilltp,te  'the 
escape  of  the  cephalopod. 

The  Tetrabranchiate  C.  have  a  cham.bered  shelL 
See  'NAtfriLirS.'  The  Dibrariohiate  O.  have  no 
external '  shell — the  sireU  of  the  female  Argonaut 
(q.  V.)  being  scarcely  an  exception — ^but  they  have 
ah  internal  shell  (cuttle-fish  bone, '&c.),  sometimes 
merely  rudimentary,  included  between  two  folds  of 
tjie  mantle,  and  apparently  intended  to  give  supjiort. 
to  the  soft  body  of  the  animal. 

The  C.  are  all  very  voracious,  feeding  on  fiSh, 
moUusks,  crustaceans,  &o. ,  Even  a  p'owerful  crab 
is  not  safe  from  the  attacks  of  a  Dibranchiate 
cephalopod  little  bigger  than^  itself ;  the  arms,  so 
abundantly  provided  With  suckers,  seize  it,  and 
trammel  every  movenient,  whilst  the  parrot-like  beak 
is  strong  'enough  to  break  the  hard  shell.  Cuttle-fish 
and  squids  are 'often  very  troublesome  to  fishermen, 
following  shoals  of  fish,  and  devouring  great  numbers 
of  them  after  they  are  entangled  in  the  net.  ,     ■ 

Fossil  0.  exist  in  all'  the  strata  which  form  the 
earth's  crust.  The  order  TetrdbrancTuata  is  almost 
exclusively  a  fossil  order, "  being  represented  by 
not  more  than  four  recent  species.  'With  the 
exception  of  two 'genera,  Nautilus  and  .4iMHaiithis 
order  is  confined  to  primary  and  secondary  rooks. 
The  two  groups  into  which' it  is  divided  are  also 
characteristic  of  geological  epochs.  ■- The  Nauti- 
Udw,  with  simple  or  gently  undulating  sepi}*,  arid 
siphuncle  central  or  in  the  inner 'margin,  belong, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  genera  just  'referred 
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to,  to  the  Pal»ozoio,roiqka,,  Inoliidiug  a  eiaall  group, 
vhioh,  -while  it  i,a^ , -the,  siphon  ,pi;ii  iih,e,  externai 
mai'gin,  has:  yet,  simple  a^ipta, ,the,  i^ajf^'c^'^  are 
represented  by  145 ,  Siliwism,  158  Devonian,  and  91 
Oarboniftjrous  epefiies. ,  TJie  ^ww^itidoi  have  ^the 
siphunole,  always  on,  the ,  putec  margin  of  the  shell, 
and, the,  septa  vrith  corrugated  or,  lobed  margins. 
This  group,  with  the  exception  ,of ,  Goniqtite^,  a 
Palaeozoic  genus,  is  peqvjliar  ,to„|anfl,  co-extensi;ve 
with,  the,,  secondary  strat^.  .  P(  thg  S($Oispeoip?'ti^j;^ 
hav^  been  described,  more  than,  the  ,liisif  bejoug,  to 
the^geniis, ^mmom'fes  (q.y.)._,,   ,    i,i,,  ),i.  ,,,,,,      ' 

The.. order  pibranchiata,.  i^^ipuad,  fij;at.iu  the  Lias, 
and  extends  through  the  imPSe,  .rgpent.  strata,  repOjiy- 
ing  its  full  deveKpment  in  o^r  pi:;e3ent  seas.  Scarcely 
90  fossil  species  have  bepn  ,describ,ed,  while  mpre 
than  double  that  number  arej,,knp|Wn,,^s  .  repep^ 
animals.    See  Ammonites,  AEOONAni;,  BiiLEM^ijfB^^' 

CalAMAEY,  '  CirT*LE-PISH,     GONIATITBS,     HaMITES, 

HooK-SQOiD,    Nautilus,;,   Obthoobeas, , ,  Poulpe, 

SpiKUEAt&O.  '  , 

CEPHALO'PTERA  (Gr.  bead-wing),  a  genus  of 
cartilaginous  fishes  of  the  ray  family,  the  type  ,  of 
a  sub-family,  CephalopterMce.  The  pectoral  fins  are 
very  much  elongated,  so  as  to  give  great  breadth  to 
the  fish.  .The  tail, is  slender  and  without  finy  but 
armed  near  its  origin  with'a  great  spine,  i  The  head 
is'  terminated  in  front  by  a  striaight  line,  and  i  on 
each  side  of  it  there,  projects  a  membrane  {prece- 
pJmMc  fin)-  roUed  upon,  itself j  and  resembling  in 
shape  a  pointed  horn.  The  name  Hoened  Kay  has 
therefore  sometimes  been:  given  to  these' creatures, 
of  which  only  one  species,  ft  (?joma,  has  ever  been 
found  on  the  British  eoafets. '  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  Mediterraneaij  and  there  acquires  a  great  size  : 
one  is  mentioned  as  having  been  taken  off  Messina, 
which  weighed  1250  lbs. — more  than  half  a  ton. 
But  this  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of 
some  of  the  C%!7MfoptoyZcE.  which  occur  in  tropical 
seas :  one  taken  at  Barbadaes  required  seven  yoke 
of  oxen  to  draw  it.  They  are  very  dangerous, to 
swinmiers  and  bathers.  '    ,, i    : i 

CB'PHEUS,  a  constellation  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  containing,  aPcPrding  to  the  Britannic 
catalogue,  35  stars.  Its  principal  star  is  Alderamin, 
of'the  thira magnitude.' 

CEPO'LA.^  ^SeeBANDEisH.    '/ 

CEEA'M,  a  long!  and  narrow  island  of  the  Asiatic 
Archipelago,  running  nearly  200  mUes  in  the  parallel 
of  about  3°  S.,  long.  128— 1,31°. E,,  between' Booro 
on  the  W.,  and  Papua  or  New  Guinea  on  the  E. 
■With  an  area  of,  nearly  6000  square  miles,  ^t  has 
about  27,000  inhabitants.  From  east  to  west  it  is 
traversed  by  mountains  rising  at,  some  points  8000 
feet  above  the  sea.-  While  the  high  grounds  yield 
abundance  of.  fine  tiinber,  the  vaUeys  are  fertile  in 
tropical  productions.  The  natives,  chiefly  negroes 
of  the  Papuan,  type,  excel  in  the  manufactiu-e  of 
arms. ,  The  Dutch  claim  the  sovereignty,  and  hold 
several  establishments  on  the  coast. 

CERA'MBYX,  a  Linnsean  genus  of,  coleopterous 
insects,  included  among  those  which,, on  account  of 
the  length  of  their  antennae,  are  usually  known  as 
LoNG-HOKtfED  Beetles,  and  now  generally  regarded 
as  the  type  of  a,  tribe  or  family.  To  this  tribe 
belongs  the  Musk  Beetle  of  England  {Callichroma 
moschata),  remarkable  for  its  strong  and  agreeable 
odour,  which,  however,  is  rather  that  of  roses  than 
of  musk.  Some  foreign'  species  have  the  odour  of 
musk  in  great  perfection.  :  C.  heros,.  one  of  ,,the; 
largest  European  beetlPs,;  extremely,  rare  in  Britain, 
deiJoaits  its  eggs  in  a  hole  which  it  excavates ,  for 
that  purpose  in  the  wood  of  the  oak;  audthegniV 
feeds  upon  I  the  wood,  excavating,  long  passages 
through  it.  i 


I  CEI^AMI A'OEiE,  a  sub-prder  of  A Igw  (q.  v.),  also 
called  Eloeide^,  and  consisting  of  sea-weeds  of  a, 
irose  pr,, purplish  colour,  witli  fronds  formed  of  cells 
iv'i^anged  in  rows,  sometimes  in  a  single  row;  the 
sporocarps  containing  cells ,  or  spores,  often  Ih  four^ 
[tetraspores),  with  a  transparent  perispore,  and 
enclosed  in  receptacles  of  very  various  form  aiid 
stnicture!  They  are  most  abuhdaht  in  the  seas  of 
the  northern  temperate '  :iojtie.  M!any  of  them  ate 
very  delicate  and  beautiful.'  A  considerable  numbep' 
furnish  agreeable '  articles  of  food  of  s,  gdatinous 
nature,  as  Dulse  (q.  v.),  |Caeea,gben  (q.'v.)  oi'  Ikish 
M!oss,'  and  certain  species  of  PLOCAEtk  (c[.  ^■),  which 
are  much  used  on  the  sea-coasts  of  the  East  Indies. 
The  edible  swallows' ,  nests  of  the  East  are  supposed 
to  be  fortned  of  a  sea- weed  of  this  sub-order,  a 
species  of  Oelidium.    . 

CER A'Mid  j  (Gr.  Mr(pmos,  potter's  clay,  from 
Icaio,  to  bum,  and  era,  earth),  a  term  used  to 
designate  the  'department  of  plastic  art  which 
comprises  all  objects  made  of  clay,  such  as  vases, 
cups,  bassi-rilievi,  cornices,  and  the  Uke.    ' 

CERA'STES,  or  HORNED  VIPER,  9,  genua  of 
serpents  of  the  family  Viperidce,  distinguished  by  a 
broad  depressed,  heart-shaped  head,  the  scales  of 
which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  back,  and  parti- 
cularly remarkable  for  the  development  of  one  of 
the  scales  of  each  eyelid  into  a  spine  or  horn, 
often    of   considerable   length.      The  tail  is  very 


I  Hoi;^,ed  Viper  {Cerastes  vulgaris). 

'!'-'"'     '         .  ,,  n<:  .!-.   ,  ,1,,, 

distinct  I  from  the  body.  This  genus  is  exPlusiyely 
African,  ,  and  very  venomous. ,,  The  best'.known 
species,  C.  vulgaris,  the  Horned  Viper  of  the  north 
of  Africa,  was  iCaHed.C.  by  the  ancients,  the  name 
being  derived  from  the  Greek  keras,  a  horn;  It 
was  correctly  described  by  the  traveller  Bruce,  but 
his  description  was  for  some  itime  regarded  1  with 
incredulity.  Other  species .  of  the  same  genus  are 
C.  naskorniS'  of   the  western  coast  of  Africa,;  and 

C.  caudali^  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.         

OE'RATB  (Lat.  cera,  wax),  a  compound  of  wax 
with  other  oily  and  medicinal  sub'stanc'ea  in  such 
pi:oportions  as  to  have  the  consistence  of  an  Oint- 
ment (q.  v.).  Simple  0.  is  made  by  melting  tPgether 
equal  parts  of  white  wax  and  olive-oil ;  they  are  to 
be  heated  together,  and  carefully  stirred  into  a 
uniform  substance  while  cooling. 

,  CE'RATITES,  a,  genua  of  Ammonitidffi,  peculiar 
tp,  and,charaotei:is,tic,of,  the  Trias.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  members  of  the  family  by 
having  the  lobes  pf  the  sutiires  serrated,  while  the 
intervening  curves,  directed  towards  the  aperture, 
are  simple.   Twenty-six  species  have  been  described. 

CE'RBERUS,,  (Gr..  herheros),,  .ia  Greek  mytho- 
1^,  was  the  name  of  the  many -headed ,  dog-^the 
offspring,,  (accprding  to  Hesiod)  of,'  Typhon  and 
Echidnar— who  guarded  iiie  portal  of,  the  infernal 
regions.  Later  writers  describe  C,,  as;  only  ithree- 
headed,  with  the  tail  and  mane  composed  of 
serpents,  though,  the  poets  spmetimes>  encumber  him 
with  a  hundred  heads.— A'  n!orth,eni  constellation, 
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near  the  hand  of  Hercules,  was  named  Cerberus, 
by  Hevelius. 

CEKCA'EIA,  a  name  formerly  given  to  a 
supposed  genus  of  Entozoa,  at  first,  from  their  minute 
size,  mistaken  for  Infusoria,  but '  now  known  to  be 
the  young  of  Tremaiode  Worms.  In  the  form  to 
which  the  name  C.  was  given,  these  creatures 
consist  of  an  oval  body  with  a  thread-hke  tail; 
and  swim  about  with  gfeat  activity  in  water,  but 
exhibit  a,  strong  instinctive  propensity  to  penetrate 
into  the  soft  bodies  of  insect  larvre,  which  they  do 
by  means  of  a  spine-Uke  weapon  projecting  from 


Cercaria  Sacs : 
1.  A  sac  two  lines  long;  o,  oral  cavity;  ft,  alimentary  canal ; 
c,  a  cercaria  developed  -within  the  sac;  d,  sporulae  not  yet 
developed  into  cercarisB.  2.  The  sac  of  a  diiferent  species 
remarkable  for  its  abdominal  processes.  3.  Another  species, 
more  simple  in  form  and  structure, 

their  head.  The  tail,  as  no  longer  needed,  is  now 
left  behind,  the  closing  of  the  wound  through  which 
the  C.  euters  apparency  nipping  it  off.  Wxthiu  the 
body  which  it  enters,  -Hie  0.  loses  also  its  spine, 
becomes  encysted,  and  awaits  its  passive  migration 
into  an  animal  of  hidier  kind,  there  to  'become  a 
trematode  worm.  ■  When  it  does  not  succeed  in 
finding,  in  due  time,  a  larva  into  which  to  enter, 
the  C.  gathers  itself  up  into  a  ball;  emits  a  mucous 
secretion,  which  soon  hardens ;  and  incessantly 
turning  round  within  this  mucous  mass,  becomes 
invested  with  a  sort  of  shell,  in  Which  form  it  is 
not  unlikely  to  be  swallowed  by  some  vertebrate 
animal  The  C  is  not  the  immediate  ofispring  of  a, 
parent  like  itself.  It  is  generated  in  a  curious  Httle 
animated  sac  (see  figure,  taken  from  Von  Siebold's 
work  on  Tape  and  Cystic  Worms),  which  is  to  be 
found  buried  among  the  organs  of  fresh- water 
mollusks,  and  within'  which  tliis  development  of 
young  takes  plaoe  by  gemmation.  See  Gbneba- 
TioNS,  Alternation  op. 

CERCEL:i6e,  or  EECERCEL^E,  in  Heraldry, 
is  a  cross'  circling,  or  curling  at  the  ends,  like  a 
ram's  horn. 

CE'ECIS.    See  Judas'  Tbeh 

CEECOCE'BUS  (Gr.  taU-ape),  a  genus  of 
monkeys,  na/tives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  included  by 
some  naturalists  in  the  large  genus  Cercopithecus. 
These  monkeys  have  large  cheek- jjouches,  large 
callosities,  and  long  tails.  The  species  commonly 
called  Mangabeys,  or  Whetb  Eyelid  Monkbys, 
are  commonly  referred  to  this  genus,  besides 
the  Callithkix,  or  G-kben  Monkey,  and  tiie 
Maxbeovk,  or  Dog-tailed  Baboon. 

CERCOPITHB'CUS  (Gr.  tail-ape),  a,  genus  of 
monkeys,  containing  a  large  number  of  species, 
natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  chiefly  of  Africa. 
They  are  called  Guenons  by  French  naturalists, 
but  they  have  no  common  English  name  more 
distinctive  than  Monkey.  They  have  cheek-pouches 
and  callosities,  and  a  long  but  not  prehensile  taU. 
A  MoNA,  or  Vabibd  Monkey  (O.Mona) — an  African 
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species — in  the  Parisian  menagerie,  was  remarkable 
not  only  for  the  cunning  and  adroitness  with  which 
it  searched  and  rifled  the  pockets  of  visitors,  but 
also  for  the  readiness  with  which  it  applied  a  key 
to  the  opening  of  a  lock,  untied  knots,  undid  the 
rings  of  a  chain,  and  performed  other  siriilar  feats. 

CEKDO'CYON  (Gr.  ounning-dpg),  a  genus  of 
Canidce,  apparently  intermediate  between  true  dogs 
and  foxes,  natives  of  South  America.  They  are 
sometimes  called  Aguara  Foxes.  Their  aspect  is 
thoroughly  vtilpincj  as  are  also  their  manners. 
Some  of  them  add  to  the  dispositions  of  ordinajy 
foxes  a  singular  propensity  to  steal  and  secrete 
brilliant  or  gaudy  objects.  A  Bra^an  species 
has  been  known  to  carry  pocket-handkerchiefs  into 
the  woods.  Some  are  natives  of  the  coldest  parts 
of  South  America,  and  have  a  rich  fur. 
'  CERE.     See  Bill. 

CERE' A,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  about  19  imles 
south-south-east  of  Verona.  It  is  a  straggling  place, 
with  the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  and  a  population 
of  6000. 

CEREA'LIA,  or  CE'UEAL  GRASSES,  so  named 
from  Ceres  (q.  v.),  are  the  plants  which  produce 
grain  or  com;  in  other  words,  all  the  species  of  grass 
(Graminece)  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  seed  as 
an  article  of  food.  They  are  also  called  Cokn-plants 
or  Bkead-planib.  They  do  not  belong  to  any  par- 
ticular tribes  of  the  great  order  of  grasses,  but  differ 
from  each  other  botanicaUy,  perhaps  as  much  as  any 
plants  within  the  limits  of  that  order.  The  seeds  of 
the  grasses  in  general  being  indeed  farinaceous  and 
wholesome,  the  employment  of  particular  species  as 
bread-plants  seems  to  have  been  determined  chiefly 
by  the  superior  size  of  the  seed,  or  by  the  facOity  of 
procuring  it  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  of  freeing  it 
from  its  unedible  envdopes.  Some  of  the  grains,  as 
wheat  and  barley,  are  produced  in  ears  or  close-set 
spikes ;  some,  as  a  few  of  those  called  millet,  ia 
spike-like  panicles ;  others,  as  oats  and  rice,  in  very 
loose  panicles.  The  form  and  size  of  the  grains  vary 
not  a  little,  some  being  roundish,  and  some  elongated; 
maize  is  the  largest ;  many  of  the  millets  are  very 
smaU.  The  plants  themselves  vary  in  size  almost  as 
much  as  their  seeds,  the  millets  being  the  smallest, 
and  maize  the  largest  of  ordinary  corn-plants. — 
Buckwheat  and  Spurry  are  sometimes  ranked  with 
the  C,  but  incorrectly,  if  the  term  is  regarded  aa 
having  any  botanical  limits,  for  they  are  not  grasses; 
but  their  seeds  are  used  in  the  same  way.  The 
Quinoa  of  South  America,  and  the  Kiery  {Ama- 
ranihtis)  of  India,  with  other  plants  of  different 
orders,  might  be  added  to  the  list  on  the  same 
account;  even  the  Lotus  of  the  NUe,  the  Victoria 
regia,  and  other  species  of  water-lihes  might  thus  be 
reckoned  as  cereal  plants.  The  most  extensively 
cultivated  grains  are  Wheat  (Triticwm),  Barley  , 
(Hordmm),  Eye  {Secede),  Oats  {Avena),  Eice  [Oryza),  i 
Maize  or  Indian  Com  {Zea),  dififerent  kinds  of 
MOlet  {Setaria,  Panicum,  Paspalum,  Pennisetufn,  and 
PenicMaria),  and  Durra  or  Guinea  Com  (SorgTmnk  or 
Avdropogon).  These  have  aU  been  cultivated  from 
time  immemorial,  and  there  is  great  imoertainty  aa 
to  the  number  of  species  to  whicSi  the  many  existing 
varieties  belong;  their  original  forms  and  native 
countries  cannot  coniSdently  oe  determined.  Barley, 
oats,  and  rye  are  the  grains  of  the  coldest  regions,  the 
cultivation  of  the  two  former  extending  even  within 
the  arctic  circle.  Wheat  is  next  to  these,  and  in  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  temperate  zone  its  cultivation 
is  associated  with  that  of  maize  and  rice,,  which 
are  extensively  cultivated  within  the  tropics.  The 
millets  belong  to  warm  climates,  and  durra  is  tropical 
or  sub-tropical.  Eice  is  the  food  of  a  greater  number 
of  the  human  race  than  any  other  kind  of  grain. 
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Maize  haa  the  greatest  range  of  tepiperature. — 
Besides  these,  other  grasses  are  cultivated  to  some 
extent,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  grain 
they  yield :  a  species,  of  Eleusine  (Mand)  in  India, 
and  another  (Toousso)  in  Abyssinia ;  a  species  of 
Poa  (TefE)  in  Abyssinia,  and  a  species  of  Coix  (Job's 
Tears)  in  India.  Canary  Grass  (Phalaris)  may  also 
be  named.  Canadian  Rice  (Zmmia)  is  used  as  a 
grain,  but  is  scarcely  cultiva,ted,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  Manna  Grass  [Glycena)  oi  the  north  of 
Europe,  to  some  species  of  Bamboo  (Bambusa),  and 
to  the  Sea  Lyme  Grass '  (Bllymiis)^  which  affords  an 
esteemed  article  of  food,  in  small  quantity,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Iceland. 

Of  all  the  C,  wheat  is  by  common  consent  admitted 
to  be  that  of  which  the  grain  is  best  iitted. for  the 
making  of  bread,  although  others  are  to  some  extent 
employed  for  this  purpose.  But  some,  as  rice  and 
maize,  are  scarcely  suited  for  it,  and  other  methods 
are  chiefly  employed  of ,  preparing  them  for  food. 
AH  the  grains  are  also  used  tp  produce  some  kind  of 
fermented  liquor  or  beer,  and  spiritlipus  liquors  are 
obtained  from  them  by  distillation. 

CEREBE'IiLtTM.     See  Geebbrdm. 

CE'REBEINE,  or  CE'KEBRIC  ACID,  is  an 
organic  acid  of  very  complex  composition,  found  in 
the  liver,  blood,  and  nerves,  but  especially  the  brain 
of  animals. 

CB'REBRO-SPI'IirAIi  FLUID.  There  is  an 
interval,  termed  the  Sub-arachnoid  Space,  lying 
between  the  two  innermost  of  the  membranes  of 
tbe  brain  and  spinal  cord — viz.,  the  arachnoid  and 
the  pia  mater.  This  space,  which  is  narrow  on  the 
surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  but  is  compar- 
atively wide  at  the  base  of  the  brain  betwpen  the 
two  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and,  posteriorly, 
between  the  hemispheres  of  the'  'cerebellum,  iand  the 
medulla  oblongata,  is  occupied  by  the  C.  E.,  which 
fills  Up  the  interval  between  the  arachnoid  and,  pia 
mater,  a,nd  keeps  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the'  former 
membrane  (which'is  a  closed  serous  sac)  in  contact. 
The  C.  E.  is 'a  clear,  hmpid,  slightly  albuminous 
fluid,  having  a  saltish  taste,  \ind  a  faintly  alkaline 
reaction,  and  not  containing  more  than  1*5  per 
cent,  of  solid  matters.  It  varies  in  quantity  from 
two  to  ten  ounPes,  and  is  said  to  be  most  abumdant 
in  aged  persons.  Its  chief  use  is  to  afford  mechanical 
protection  to  the  nervous  centres,'  and  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  external  shocks  or  concussions. 

CB'RBBRUM,  CBEBBE'LLUM.  Cerebrum 
{Lat.  the  brain)  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole 
contents  of  the  cranium  or  skull ;  bUt  more  usually 
it  denotes  the  upper  portion,  while  the  under  and 
posterior  portion  is  called  the  Ceeebellttm,  or  little 
brain.  In  this  artiPle  we  shall  briefly  notice  the 
chief  results  which  have  as  yet  been  obtained 
regarding  the  uses  of  ^he  various  parts  of  the  mass, 
referring  to  the  article  BEADf  for  -the  necessary 
anatomical  details. 

The  crura  cerebri  appear  as  the  principal  con- 
ductors of  impiressions  to  and  from  the  cerebrum. 
When  one  is  oiyiiled,  the  animal  moves  round  and 
round,  from  the  Lnjured  towards  the  sound  side,  as 
if  from  a  partial  paralysis  pf  the  latter  side.  The 
effect  may  be  referred  tp  the  interruption  of  the 
voluntary  impulses  from  the  C,  for  although 
the  cerebelluni  seems  to  have  the  office  of  combin- 
ing the  muscles,  whose  oo-pperation  is  necessary  for 
each  action,  the  effort  of  the  will  must  proceed  from 
the  cerebrum. 

The  corpora  quadrigemina  ate,  as  stated  in  the 
article  Beain,  '  analogues  of  the  optic  ganglia  of  the 
lower  animals.'  Their  removal  wholly  destrpys  the 
ppwer  of  seeing,  and  diseases  by  which  they  are 
seripusly   affected   are    usually  accpmpahied  with 


blindness.  Disease  pr  destrffetipn  pf  pne  corpus  quad. 
produces  Islindness  of  the  opposite  eye.  Probably  their 
connection  with  vision  is  not  their  only  function. 

The  optic  tlmlami  probably  participate  slightly  in 
the  visual  function  of  the  corppra  quadrigemina ; 
but  we  have  no  definite  evidence  on  this  point.  They 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  power  of  move- 
ment. Destruction  of  one  of  them  causes  rotation  of 
the  animal,  similarly  to  division  of  one  of  lie  crut'a 
cerebri.  Longet  has  shewn,  that  after  removing  all 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  the  corpora  striata, 
the  animal  can  still  stand  and  walk,  but  that 
on  removing  one.  of  the  pptic  thalami,  it  falls 
down  paralysed  on  the  opposite  side,  or  commences 
rotatory  motion. 

The  function  of  the  corpora  striata  is  very  uncer- 
tain; they  have  probably  some  connection  with 
sensation  and  volition,  the  precise  nature  of  which 
is  at  present  unknown.  ,   , 

The  parts  hitherto  considered — including  the 
cerebellum— appear  to  comprise  the  apparatus  (1.) 
For  the  direction  and  government  of  ifll  the  unfelt 
and  involuntary  movenients  of  the  parts  which 
they  supply ;  (2.)  For  the  perception  of  sensations ; 
and  (3.)  For  the  direction  of  such  instinctive  and 
habitual  movements  as  do  not  require  the  exercise 
of  any  reasoning  or  intellectual  act.  They  oannpt 
be  regarded  as  organs  pf  the  higher  faculties  pf  the 
mind.  

The  functipns  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are,  in 
the  wprds  pf  Dr  Kirkes  {HandbooJs  of  Physiology), 
those  of  organs  by  which  the  mind,  1st,  perceives 
those  clear  and  more  impressive  sensations  which  it 
can  retain  and  judge  according  to ;  2d,  performs 
those  acts  of  will,  each  of  which  requires  a  deli- 
I berate,,  however  quick,  detenpination ;  3d,  retains 
impressions  of  sensible  things,  and  reproduces  them 
in .  subjective  sensations  and  ideas ;  4th,  manifests 
itself  in  its  higher  and  peculiarly  human  emotioil& 
and  feelings,, ,, and  in  its.  faculfies  of  judgment, 
understanding,  memory,  reflection,  induction,  and 
imagination,  and  o^he^rs  of  the  like  class. 

'  The  evidences  that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are, 
in  the  sense  and  degree,  i^dipated  above,'the  organs 
of  I  the  mind,  are  chiefly  these  :  1.  That  any  severe 
injury  pf  them,  such  as  a  general  concussion, 
or,  sudden  , pressure  by  apoplexy,  may  instantly 
deprive  a  man  of  all  power  of  manifesting  exter- 
nally any  mental  faculty ;  2,  That  in  the  same 
general  proportion  as  the  higler  mental  faculties 
are  devei»,ped  iathe  vertebrate  animals,; and  in  man 
atdifSerent  ages,,  the  more  is  the  size  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  developed  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  system ;  3.  That  no  other  part 
of  the  nervous  system  bears  a  corresponding  pro- 
portion to  the  deTfelopmeni  of  the  mental  faculties ; 
4.  That  congenital  and  other  mdrbfd  defects  bf  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  are,  in  geieral,  accompanied 
with  corresponding  deficiency  in  the  range  or  power 
of  the  intellectual  fioiiltieS' and  thelugher  instincts.' 
See  Mdtd,  the  Hdmait.    ■ 

Cerebellum. — The  functions  of   this   organ  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  inves- 
tigation.   It  is  itself  insensible  to  irritation,  and  has 
been  cut  away  in  various  animals  (by  Longet  and 
other  French  physiologists),  without  elicating'Bigns  | 
of  pain;   moreover  its  removal  or  disorganisatiph.  \ 
by  disease  is  generally  unacoompauied  with  loss  tor  < 
disorder  of  sensibility,  animals  from  whom  it  has 
been  removed  being  apparently  able  to  smeU,  Bee, 
hear,  and  feel,  as  perfectly  as  before.    Flourens  ' 
seems  by  his  vivisections  to  have  larrived  at  the 
correct  view  regarding  the  functions  of  this  organ, 
and  his  results  have  been  fully  confimjed  by  Longet 
and  others.    He  extirpated  the  C.  in'  birds  by  suc- 
cessive layers.    jFeeblenesS  and  want  of  harmony 
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of  the  movemerite  resulted  from!  the  removal 
of '  the  sujierficial  layers ;  -when  he  reached  the 
middle  layers,  the  animals  became  restless ;  their, 
moveanents  were  violent  and  irregular;  but  they 
were  not  convulsed,  and 'their  si^t  and'  hearing 
were  perfect.  '  By  the  time  that  the  organ  was 
entirely  removed,  the  animals  had  completely  lost  the, 
powCr  of  flying,  walking,  'standing,  and  preserving! 
their  equilibrium.  When  a  pigeon  in  this  state  was 
laid  upon  its  back,  it  could  not  recover  its  former 
position;  but  fluttered  its  wings,  and  saw  and  tried 
to  avoid  a  threatened  blow.  Hence  volition,  sen- 
sation, and  memory  were  Hot  lost,  but  merely  the 
faculty  of  combining  the  actiohs  of  the  muscles. 
From  a  large  series  of  experiments  of  this  Mndj 
subsequently  made  on  aU.  classes  of  animals, 
Flourens  infers  that  the  C.  belongs  neither  to  the 
sensitive  nor  to  the  inteUectual  apparatus;  and 
that  it  is  not  the  source  of  voluntary  movements, 
although  it  belongs  to  the  motor  apparatus ;  but 
that  it  is'  the  organ  for'  the  co-ordination  of  the 
volimtary  movements,  or'  for  the '  excitement  of  the 
combined  and  harmonious  action  of  the  muscles. 

This  view  is  confirlned  by  the  phenomena  observed 
in  certain  oases  of  disease^  and  to  a  oertairl  extent 
by  comparative  anatomy,'  for  i  to  each  of  the  four 
classes  of  vertebrata — if  we  reckon  amphibians  and 
reptiles  as  a  single  class — the  species  whose  natural' 
movements  require  thte  most  raipid  and  exact  com- 
binations of  muscular  actjons  are  those  in  which  the. 
C.  is  most  developed  in  proportion  ■  tO'  the  spinal 
cord ;  and  if  we  compare  different  species  of  the 
same  class,  we  usually  find  the  development' of  the 
0.  to  correspond  very  closely  with  the  perfection 
and  variety  of  the  muscular  movements.  For, 
example,  in  the  frog  the  movements  are  exceedingly 
simple  in  Character,  consisting  of  little  else  than; 
flexion  and  extension  of  the  posterior  Umbs;  and 
the  'C  of  this  atiimal  is  extremely  small  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  brain,  being '.merely  a 
thin  narrow  band  of  nervous  matter.  In  the  common 
sea-turtles,  the  movements  of  the  body  are  of  a 
more  varied  character,  and  the  motions  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  more  extensive ;  and  here  we  have  a 
much  more  highly  developed  cerebeUum.  In  the 
alligator,  again,  a  reptile  whose  motions  closely 
resemble  those  of  quadrupeds,  the  C.  is  still  more 
fully  developed. ,    , 

.  The  influence  of  each  half  qf  the  C.  is  directed  to 
the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  for 
the  right  .ordering  of  the  movements,  the  actions  of 
its  two  halves  must  be  mutually  balanced  and 
adjusted;  for  if  the  nervous  structures  uniting  one 
of  the  halves  of  the  G.  with  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  spinal  cord  be  divided,  strangely  disordeired 
movements  o(^ciir,  the  animal  falling  down  on  the 
side  opposite  to  ,th'£|.t  which  has  been  injured,  and 
ep^tinually  rotating, round  tjhe  long  axis  of  its  body, 
spmetimes  ^for  several  days,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or 
sixty  timgs  in, a  minute.  Similar  movements  have 
b^en  observed  in  men,  in  whom  one  of  the  crura  of 
the  0.  Jias  been,  diseased. 

Phrenologists  are  of  opinion,  in  accordance  with 
the  view  originally  propounded  by  Gall,  that  the  C. 
is  the  seat  of  the  sexual  impulse  and  instincts';  but 
this  view  has  been  long  abandoned  by  almost  aU 
physiologists,  for  the ,  reason  that  it  has  not  been 
found  to  De  suffiqiently  supported  by  anatomical  and 
experimental  facts,  many  of  whicb  are  indeed  directly 
opposed  to  it.  ' 

Oiu:  limited  space  compels  us  to  leave  altogether 
jmtouched  maiiy  most  interesting  topics  in  Cerebral 
Physiology,  as,,  for  instance, ,  tne  duahty  of  the 
brain,  the  plurality  of  the  cerebral  organs,  ftc.  The 
reader  who  wishes  for  further  information,  is  referred 
to  Kirkes's  Phyaiology  (from  which  we  have  freely 
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quoted),  Garpenter's  Hainan  physiolpgy, .'Sable  On 
the  Brain,  Holland's  Chapters  on  Mental  ^Physiology ^ 
and  Brodie'g  Psychological  Inquiries.  .  , 

GB''RBMOWY  (Fr.  cer^rftome  /  Xat.  ccerimonia,,,  a, 
sacred!  rite).     Almost  any  act,  when  performed  in 
a  regular,  orderly,  and  formal  manner,  and, when 
viewed,  not  with  reference  to  its  object,  but  the, 
mode  of  its  performance,  becomes  a  G. ; ,  and   th,e. 
more  'entirely  the  attention'  of  the  performers   is. 
withdrawn  from  the  object  of,  the  act,  and'  fixed  upon 
the  manner  of  its  performance,  the  more  ceremonious- 
does  it  become.     The  purely  formal  character  of  G. 
is  thus,  illustrated  by  Hooker :     '  The   name ,  cere- 
mony,' he  says,' we  do  not  use  in  so  lat-ge  a  meaning, 
as  to  bring  .sacraments  within  the  compass  and  reach 
thereof,  althougb  ,  things  belonging  to  the  put  ward 
form  and  seemly  adpainistration  of  them  are   con- 
tained in  that ,  name.'     The  remark  is  applicable  to 
the  most  trivial  ceremonies  of,  social  life  .and  of  state 
pageantry, , as  well  as  to,  the  most  sacred  rites  of 
religion,  for  a  ,C.  which  is  its   own   object  would 
scarcely  be  entitled  to  be  regarded  even  as  a  cere- 
mony.    The   most  empty  display,  has   always   the 
ulterior  object  of  imposing  on  somebody. 

Ceremonies  may  be  divided  into  four  classes : 
1.,  Religious  , ceremonies;  2.  Social  ceremonies; 
'3.  State  ceremonies;  4.  Internatio;nal  cereinoniep. 

Religious  and  state  ceremonies  will  be  treated  oF 
respectively  under  their  various  denominations' ;  see, 
for  the  first.  Rites,  Litoegy,  Mass,  PBOOESsioifS, 
&c.  ;    and   for   the    second,   Coeoitation",   Couht, 

PKESENTATIOlf  AT  COUBT,  OPEN-ING  OF  PakLIAMENT, 

c&o.  Social  C.  win  in  a  great  measure  fall  under  the 
heads,  Etiquette,  Pkeobdenct,  CouBTESy,  Foems 
01'  Addkjess,  &c.  ;  and  international  C.  under 
Diplomacy,  Consul,  Ambassador,  &c.    " 

CEREO'PSIS  (Gr.  wax-face),  a  genus  of  birds, 
of  the  family  Anpiidce,  to  which  the  New  Holland 
goose  (C.  Novai  Sollandiw)  helongs.  This  bird  has. 
been  known  since  the  southern  shores  of  that 
country,  were  fixst  visited  by  navigators.  There,, 
and  on  the  adjacent  islands,  it  is  found  in  great 
abundance;  and  the  earher  navigatprs  easily  sup- 
phed  themselves  with  fresh  provisions  by  knock- 
ing them  down  with  sticks,  so  little  were  they 
acquainted  with  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  man.  The  cere  is  remarkably  large,  whence 
the  name. 

CE'Ri^S,,  among  the  Greeks  named  Demeter, 
daughter  of  Ghronos  (Saturn),  by  Rhea  (Ops),  sister 
of  Jupiter,  Neptime,  Juno,  &c.  She  had  the  misfor- 
tune, along  with  her,  other  brothers  aind  sistw,  to  be 
devoured  by  her  father,  who,  however,  vomited  her 
forth  again  after  taking  the  emetic  which  Metis 
gave  him.  By  her  brother  Jupiter  she  became  the 
mother  of  Persephone  or  Proserpina  (q.  v-)-  The 
chief  myth  relating  to  C.  tells  how. her  daughter 
Proserpina  was  .  stolen  by  Pluto,  and ,  how  the 
mother  wandered  far  in  quest  of  the  maiden.  A,fter 
travelling  'in  human  form  nine,  days,  and  every- 
where distributing  her  gifts, to  mankind,  she  excited 
the  pity  of  Jupiter,  iby  whom  Mercmy  was  des- 
patched to  bring  back  Proserpina  from  the  infernal 
world,  but  on  the  condition  that  she  must  spend 
there  a  third  part  (or,  as  others  say,  one-half)  of 
every  year.  The  myth  of  C.  was  symbohcal  of 
the  growth  of  grain;  some  consider  that  this  is 
intimated  in  the  name  Demeter,  which  is  thought  to 
be  equivalent  to  ge  meter,  '  Mother  Earth.'  The 
relations  of  the  worship  of  G.  with  agriculture, 
social  order,  &c.,  were  expressed  in  her  two",  great 
festivals — the  Eleusinia  (q.  v.)  and  TTiesmophoria 
(q.  v.).  C.  was  especially  worshipped  iu  Crete,. 
Delos,  Sicily,  Asia  Minor,  Arcadia,  Argohs,  and 
Attica.    Bulls,  cows,  pigs,  honey-cakes,  aiid  fruits 
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were  offered'  to  her.  Among  the  Eomaaa,  her 
festivals  ■were  styled  Cbrealia  ;  and  of  these,  the 
most  interesting  was  the  feast  celebrated 'by^  the 
ruraJ  population-  shortly  before  'harvest,'  when  i  the 
country  people,  dressed  in  white,  i  arid,  crowned  with 
oak-leaves,  danced  and  sang  harvest-songs  in  honour 
of  the  goddess.  The  feast  in  April  lasted  several 
days,  and  was  celebrated  byj  games  ■of  thei  circus. 
C.  was  represented,  most  coinmomly,  in,  a  i chariot 
drawn  by  dragons,  having  her' head  crowned  with  a 
garland  of  corn-ears,  and  holding  a  torch;  a  basket,: 
or  a  poppy  in  her  hand.  l        'i-  ''  ' 

CERES,  one  of  the  Planetoids  (q.  v.),  and 'the  first 
of  them!  that  was  discovered.  It  was  first  seen  by 
Piazzi  at  Palermo,  January  1, 1801.  He  continuedto 
observe  its  mOtipii  tUl  the  13th  of  February,  when 
illness  obliged  him  to  discontinue  his  observations, 
which,  however,,  sufficed'  'to  enable  astronomers 
approximately  to' calcnlate  its  orbit.  It  waS  nearly 
a  ,year  after  before  it  again  became  visible,  owing 
to  its  approach  to  the  sun.  C.'s  magnitude 'is 'less 
than  that  of  the  moon  ;  arid  it  looks  like  a.  star 
between  the  seventh  and  eighth  magnitudes. 

CE'IIETJS,  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Cactece  (q.  v.),  containing  about  100  known  species, 
among  which  are  some,  of  the  most  splendid  ilowers 
o'f,  that  order.  One  of  these  is  C,  s^eciosissimus, 
now  one  of  the  most  common  green-house|  plants  in 
Britain,  and  sometimes  cultivated  even  in  whi(^ows. 
Its  large  flowers  are  of  a  fine  scalflet  colour,  the 
inner  petals  witlj  a  violet  tinge  :  they  spring  singly" 
from  the,  yoimgeij'biranches.  The,fi-uit,  when  wdU 
ripened,  is  of  a  delicious  flavoiir.  The  plant  is  a, 
na,tiye  of  Mexico. 

CBRIG-NOIJA,  a  ,town,  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Capitanata,  23  nules  south-east  of  Foggia. 
It  'ia  divided  i;ito'  two  parts — the  old'  and  new 
town,  in  the  former  of  which  a  portion  of  the 
ancient'  wall^  still 'remain — and  is  celebrated  for 
■the  decisive  ■victory  obtained  over  the  French 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1563,'  and  which  established 
the  supremacy  of  Spain  in  Naples.!,  C.  has  manu- 
factures of  linen,  and  a  tjade  in  cotton  and  fruits. 
Pop.  between  10,000  a,nd  11,000.  -      ;     '■ 

CB'RIGp,  one  of  ,the  sni^ller  of  the  seven  Ionian 
Islands,  ■was  anciently  called  Cythera ;  is  situated  in 
■tne  Mediterranean,  and  is  separated  from  the  coast 
of  Morea  by  a  narrow  strait;  lat.  36°  28'  N.,  long. 
23°  E. ''^It  has  an  area  of  about  120, square  miles, 
■with  a  population  of '13,000.  With  the  exception  of 
a '  f eV  tracts  of  land,  it  is  a  very -barren,  dry,  and 
rilountainous  island.'  In  some  parts,  however,  corn, 
■wine,  and  olive-oil  are  raided.  There  are  two  igreat 
eaVerns  in  the  island — one  in 'the  sea-cliff,  at,  the 
t&rminaiion  of  the'  ■wild  glen  of  Milopotamos ;  the 
other,  known  by  the  name  of  the'  Civvem  of  St 
Sophia,  from  a  small  chapel  at  its  mouth  dedicated 
ttt'  this  saint,  is  situated  at  a)bout  one  and, 'a  half 
hour's  ride'  from  Capsali  (q.  v.),,  the  capital  of  the 
island.  The  former  cavern  is  said  to  be  three  miles 
in  length,  and  so  low  that  it  is  necessary  to  creepj 
in  many  places,  on  hands  and  knees  to  explore  ite 
The  latter — that  of' St  Sophia— is  a  very  remiirkablfi 
One,  land 'possesses  singular  beauty;  it  abounds  in 
enormouEi  "Stalactites  of  various  i  shapes  and  greelt 
beauty.  In  ancient  timte,  C.  was  sacred  to[V|euus, 
being,  according  to  the  old  mythology,  ^the-iislaud 
that  received  tms  goddess  when  i  she  arose  from  the 
sea.  '  I ' ,  I    '  ,  ■ .   , ,  ■     , ,  , 

,,  CEEl'NTHtTS  (abiisivel^  ■  named  Meeinthus, 
i.  e.j.a  halter),  a,  heretic  who  lived  at  the  close  of 
the  apostolic  age,  but  of  whom  we  have  nothing 
better  ,  than  uncertain  '  and  confuted  accounts. 
It  is,  said  ■that'  he  was  ,a'  Jew  by  birth,' and  studied 
philosophy  in  Alexandria.    From  Egjrpt  he  passed 


into'  Asia  MSnor,  and  lived  in  Ephesus  .ppntempo- 
raneously '{according  to  the  belief  of.  itlje  church) 
with  the.  aged  apostle'  John.  .  TmditiqiJ  „  tells  ,  us-, 
that  John  held' the  heitetic  in.  such  dete9tatii)nt  that, 
on  '3,1  certain  oocasiouj  when  ihei.ej)»ounterediC>,ii]»/ 
the  baths  of.  Ephesus,,  he  immediately  le^  the. 
place,  'Saying  to  those  i  about  himi:  '  Let  us  flee 
home,  lesti  the  bq,th' should  fall' whUe  ,Cjqrin,thvis,  i?., 
within.'  ■  Iti  was  believed  in  the  ancient .  ,<;huTcliw 
that  the  Gospel; by, St  John  was  ■vpritten  in  opposi- 
tion' to  'i^e  tenets  of  0.  j,  and  the  Koman  presbyter 
Caius  (about  the  close  of  the  '2d.  c).  supposed  that. 
C.  had  revenged  himself  by  falsely ,  ascribing  n^.ff^ 
authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  to  St  John — it  oeing 
in  reality  his  o^wn  work!  The  Fathers  contradict 
one  another  in  theil'  accounts  of  iCeirinthus.  „|Somie; 
describe  him  .as  a  complete  Gnostic,  in  which , case; 
he  would  be  the  earliest  recorded  ,teaoher  of;  ,th?i-t 
seOt ;  others  say  that  he  held  coarse  and  i  sensual 
millenarian  views,  making  the  mill'enniwn.iq.  v.), 
with  the  licentious  fancy  of  an  Arab,  consist  chiefly 
in  'nuptial  delights;!  and.  that  he  believed  the, 
Je^wish' ' ceremonial  law  to  be  .in,  part  binding  upon 
Christians.  There' can '  be-  no  i doubt  that  ,C.  mh^e 
use  of  the  Je^wish  lawat.leastlas  a  symbol  for  his 
Gnostic  doctrines,  and  also  employed  millenarian 
terms  in  a  symbolical' maimer i;  a  very  luitural  thing- 
for  him'  to-  do,  on  the  ;hypythesiS  which  Neander  and 
iothers'have  suggested — that  Gnosticism  originated, 
not  atnong  the  iriinds  which  had.  received  a  true 
Hellenic ,  oulturoj  >  but  among  ithe ,  Judaising  sectsi : 
whose  theosophy  was  a  jumble  of  the  spiritual  and 
the  material.  C.  bding  ;the  oldest  .teacher  of  JBdajcR-. 
Gnostic  principleSythere  would  naturally  be  a  greater, 
incongruity  and  want  of  harmony  in  his  language 
and  ideas  than  charaQtemsed, Gnosticism. at  a,  later 
peribd  of  its '  development;  .and.  subsequent  epfje-, 
siasticad  virriters,  destitute  as  aIl,,of  them  were  of 
precise  historical  'knowledge,  and  sound  principles 
of  criticism,  could  hardlyi  avoid  misunderstanding 
a.systerii' which  is  j  not  consistent  throughout,  but 
bears  evident  marks  of  being  formed,  in  a.  itransir 
tion'iepdch.^PauluSii,ffistom  Cermtln  {Jena,,  1799)  ■„ 
Neander,  Kirchengesdiichte,  vol.  i.,  part  2.      j  , ,  ,   ,  ,, 

C  E'  iR  I T  E,  or  O'CHROITE,  is  the  SiUcate  of 
Cerium.  It  is  found  as '  a  nunieral  in  gneiss,  at- 
W^stniaril'arid,  '  Eedderhyttan, '  and  Bastn'as.  It 
cmtains  iij  100  parts — sflica,  16 ;  peroxide  of  cerium, 
26'55; 'oixide' of  Idnthanum,  33-38;  carbonic  acid, 
4'62 ;  alumina,  '1"68 ;  peroxide  of  iron,  3'S3 ;  limdy 
3-56 ;  oxide  Of  manganese,  0'27 ;  and  water,  9'1.  It 
occiirs  in  granular  pieces  of  a  clove-brown,  cherry- 
red,  or  gray  colour;  ■with  a  white  streak,  a  splintery 
fracture,  an  adeliriantinfi  lustre,  'ind  is 'translucent 
at  the  edges,  ,     "  

CBRrTHITJM,  a  genus  and  the  type  of  a.  family, 
Cerithiadcs,  of  gasteropodous  nloUusca  Of  the  order 
Pectinibrancliiata  of  .Cuvier.  ,  The  shell  is  spiral, 
elongated,  and  many- whirled,  with  an  oval  oblique 
apert,ure  which  has  a  short  canal  iril  front.  The 
species  of  this  family  are  nunierbus,  riiost  of  then! 
marine,  but  many  inhabiting  estuaries  and  birackish 
rather  tlipiU  salt  water ;  some  are  found'  in  lakes 
Bind  rivers.  A  few  telong  to  teniperate  cHmatesi. 
b\it  most  of  them  are  tropical,  and  in  mangrove 
s^vramps  they  particularly  abound.  The  fosSil 
species  .are  very  nulnerduS,  almost  all  limited  to 
the  tertiary  formations. '  Se&  BAotebT  Beds.    "     '  ' 

CE'RItJM  is  a  rare  metal  found  natjye  in  Cerite 
(q.iv.).,apd  a,  fe^  (^ther, |ii;iiu,ers|3,  It  is  a  white 
metal,  has  not  been  obtained  in  any  quantity,  is 
not  therefore  employed, in  any  inanufacture,  and 
forms  two  oxidp?  and  a  num^roua  class  of  salf s. 

CBROPLA'STIC  (Lat.  cera,  wax),  the  art,  o^ 
modelling  in  wax. ; , ' See  Wax-'work.  ,, i 
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OEROSTRO'TUM,  or  CESTRO'TUM  (Lat.),  a 
species  of  encaustic .  painting  upon  horn  or  ivory, 
the  lines  of  the  design  being  bunied.  in  with  the 
cestrum.  or  burning  needle,  and  wax  iutijoduced  va. 
the  furrows  thus  made. 

CERO'XYIiOK.    See  Wax  Paim. 

CERRE'XO,'  a  town  of  Naples,  iu  the  province  of 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  situated  on  a  slope  Of  the  Ajpen- 
niues,  about  22  miles  north-east  of  Capua.  It  is  a  ■ 
weR-built  town,  with  a  cathedral,  and  manufactures 
of  coarse  cloth.  The  district  produces  gOod  wine. 
Pop.  6000. 

CE'RRO  GO'RDA,  the  name  of  several  locali- 
ties of  Spanish  America. — 1.  A  plateau  in  Mexico, 
thp  most  easterly  on  the  route  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
cajiitaL  Here,  on  18th  April  1847,  the  Americans 
totally'  defeated  the  Mexicans. — 2.  A  city  of  Peru, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Pasco,  in  the"  depart- 
ment of  Junin.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  richest 
silver-mines  in  the  republic;  and  standing  at  an 
elevation  of  14,100  feet,  it  has,  all  the  year  round, 
the  temperature  of  an  English  winter.  The  esti- 
mates of  the  population  range  from  7000  to  16,000. 
C.  G.  is  140  miles  to  the. north-east  of  Lima. 

CERTA'LDO,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  Northern, 
Italy,i3  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Msa,  about  18 
miles  south-west  of  Florence.  It  is  noteworthy  as 
the  residence  of,  Boccaccio,  as  well  as  the  scene  of 
his  death.  His  house,  surmoimted  with  a  tower,  is 
stOl  standing,  and  contains  the  articles  of  furniture 
belonging  to  the  poet's  time,  and  a  fresco  painting 
of  him  by  Benvenuto  Cellini.     Pop.  2100. 

CERTHl'ADJE,  a  family  of  birds,  generally 
placed  in  the  great  order  Insessores  or  Passerin.ee, 
and  tribe  Tenuirostres,  although  some  naturalists 
have  ranked  them  in  the  order  Scansores.  They 
mostly  live  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees, 
feeding  on  insects  which ,  they  find  in  the  crevices 
of  the  bark ;  and  many  of  them  aid  themselves  by 
their  stifiF  tail-feathers  in  retaining  their  position  as 
they  search  for  .their  food  on  the  perpendicular 
stem.  Their  claws  are  long  and  sharp ;  the  hind- 
toe  is  also  elongated,  so  that  they'  can  take  firm 
hold  of  the  bark  or  of  a  small  branch ;  and  n^any 
of  them  can  pass  round  a,  horizontal  branch,  cling- . 
jng  to  its  under-surface  with  their  backs  to  the 
ground.  The  bill  of  many  is  slender  and  curved ; 
others,'  however,  Jiave  a  comparatively,  short  and 
straight ,  bm.  The  tongue  is  cartilaginous  at  the 
extremity,  and  so  fitted  to  aid  in  seizing  insect  prey.; 
The  plumage  is  usually  dull  and  uruf  firm  ;  but  the 
birds  are  lively  and  active  in  theiri  habits.  The 
species  are  nimierous  and  widely  diffused,;  they  are 
divided  ir^to  a  number  of  genera.  All  of  them  are 
small  birds.  The  Creepers  (q.  v.),  forming  the  genus 
Cerihia,  are  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  type  of  the 
family.  Wrens  and  Nut-hatches,  although  referred 
to  it,  depart  very  considerably  fropi  this  type.  Many 
small  tropical  and  subtropical  birds,  which  live  by 
sucking  honey  from  flowers,  formerly  referred  to 
this  family,  are  now  separated  from  it.  , 

CERTI'EICATE,  a  written  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  a  certain  fact  or  facts.  .  The  law  of 
England  recognises  certificates  for  various  purposes. 
1.  Annual  0.  of  attorneys.  See  Ati'OBNEY.  %.  C. 
of  appointment  of  the  creditors'  assignees  to  a 
bankrupt's  estate  and  effects.  3.  C.  of  conformity 
of  a  bankrupt.  4.  0.  of  couns,?!,  to  enat(le  a  pauper 
to  litigate ,  in  formd  pauperis, .  5.  C.  of  the  judges 
of  the  superior  common-lav  courts  at  Westminster, 
which  are  of  various  kinds  and  for  various  pur- 
poses. 6.  C.  of  registry  of  a  ship;  which  ia  a'fiopy 
of  what  ia  entered  in  the  register  of  the  ship  in 
the  books  of  the  Custom-house.  This  C.  is  OTanted 
by  the  collector,  comptroller,  or  principal  officer  of 
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the  Customs  at  the  port  of  registry,  and  delivered 
to  the  captain  as  a  voucher  of  the  character  and 
privileges  of  the  vessel  as  a  British  ship. 

.  CERTIFICA'TION,  in  the  law  of  Scotland!, 
signifies  the  judicial  assurance  given  to  a  party 
of  the  course  to  be  followed  by  the  judge  in  case 
he  disobeys  the  will  of  a  summons,  or  other  writ, 
or  order  of  the  court.  Reiterated  contumacy  on 
the  part  of  the  defender  was  at  one  time  punished 
with  confiscation  of  his  property  (1449,  c.  29),  but 
now  C.  amounts  to  nothing  beyond  an  intimation 
that  if  he  fails  to  appear  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
judge  win  decern,  or  pronounce  judgment  against 
him.  The  most  important  C.  is  in  the  process  of 
Reduction-improbation  (q.  v.).  In  this  action,  two 
terms  are  allowed  for  the  production  of  the  deed 
called  for,  and  sought  to  be  reduced.  Thereafter, 
an  additional  ten  days  are  given ;  but  should  pro- 
duction not  be  satisfied  on  their  expiry,  decree  of 
C.  will  be  pronounced,  and  this  decree  has  the 
effect  of  declaring  the  deed  to  be  forged  and 
fabricated.  Such  a  decree,  even  though  pronounced 
in  absence,  can  hardly  be  recalled.  In  simple 
reductipn  (see  REDtroTiON),  the  C.  is.  only  to,  the 
effect,  that  the  deed  shall  be  void  and  nuli,  tiU 
produced.  ,  ,. 

OE'RTIFIED  COPY.    See  Evidenoe. 

CERTIORARI  (Lat.  to  be  certiorated,  or  more 
fuUy  and  accurately  informed  of),  in  Enghsh  law, 
is  an  original  writ  issuing,  in  civil  cases,  out  of  the 
common-law  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chanoeiy^' 
and  in  criminal,  from  the  criminal  side  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  This  writ,  which  rims 
in  the  Queen's  name,  is  addressed  to  judges  or 
officers  of  an  inferior  court,  commanding  thelh  to 
certify  6r  to  return  the  records  of  a  cause  depending 
before  them,  in  order  that  the  party  may  obtain 
more  sure  and  speedy  justice,  from  such  justices  as 
shall  be  assigned  to  determine  the  cause.  A  writ 
of  C.  maybe  granted  at  the  instance  either  of  the 
prosecutor  or  defender;  but,  to  prevent  its  being 
used  as  an  instrument  of  oppression  by  the  one 
party  against  the  other,  it  is  provided  (S  and  6 
Wffl.  IV.  c.  33,  and  16  and  17  Vict.  o.  30)  that 
either  party,  before  applying  for  it,  must  obtain  the 
leave  of  the  court,  and  enter  into  recognisances. 

The  writ  i)asses  on  a  BUI  of  G.,  which  stated  the 
proceedings  in  the  inferior  court,  so  far  as  they 
have  gone  ;  sets  forth  the  alleged  ground  of  incom- 
petency, by  suggesting  that  the  cause  is  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  that  the  defendattt  or 
witnesses  live  beyond  it,  or'  the  Kke  reason  why, 
substantial  justice  cannot  be  done ;  and  then  prays 
the  writ  to  certify  and  remove  the  cause  into  the 
suJ)erior  court.  'When  the  bill  is  filed,  the  writ  of 
C.  is  obtained  on  motion. 

CERTO'SA  i)I  PA'VlA,  La,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  monasteries  in  the  world,  is  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pavia,  and  was  founded,  1396, 
by  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti,  first  Duke  of  Milan, 
to  appease  his  conscience  for  the  miu-der  of  his 
uncle.  The  church  is  a  splendid  structure  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  .cross,  tlije  ground-plan,  being  249 
feet  long  by  173  feet  broad.  It  has  .altogether  12 
chapels,  7  in  the  whole  length  of  the  church,  and 
5  in  the  transept,  some  of  which  are  decorated  with 
fine  frescoes  and  paintings.  The  richly  sculptured 
fafade,  designed  by  Ambrogio  da  Eossano,  named 
Borgognone,  was  commenced  in  1473.  The  building 
is  made  up  of  various  styles,  but  .the  pointed  prevails 
in  the  interior,  which  is  decorated  with  frescoes, 
paintings,  &c.,  by  Dan  Crespi,  Andrea  Solan,  Campi, 
and  Ambrogio  Eossano,  and  contains  a  gorgeous 
high-altar,  the  mausoleum  of  the  founder,  and 
several  monuments. 


CEEUMElSr— OERVERA. 


CERTJ'MEN'.  This  term  is  applied  to  yellow 
waxy  matter  which  is  secreted  by  certain  glands 
lying  in  the  external  auditory  canal,  or  the  passage 
that  leads  from  the  external  opening  of  the  ear 
to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  Its  main  use, 
doubtless,  is  to  Inbricate  this  passage;  It  possesses 
a  peculiarly  bitter  taste,  and  some  physiologists 
have  believed  that  in  consequence  of  this  property 
it  prevents  insects  from  entering  the  auditory  oanali 
It  IS  popularly  known  as  ear-wax. 

CE'EUSB,  or  WHITE-LEAD,  the  baais  pf  white 
oil-paint,  is  a  carhonqie  of  lead.  It  has  several  other 
names — krems,  Nottingham  white,  flake-white,  &q. 
Like  all  other  preparations  of  lead,  C,  is  liable  to 
be  acted  upon  lay  exhalations  from  sewers,  or  by 
anything  which  contains  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in 
which  case  it  is  changed  to  a  dull  and  leaden  hue. 
Neither  wfll  it  bear  to  be  mixed  with  any  pigment 
containing  sulphur,  such  as  vermilion.  It  is  supposed . 
that  the  white  oxide  of  zinc  might  be  substituted 
for  C  as  a  white  pigment  with  advantage.  i 

OBRVA'NTl^S  SAAVE'DRA,  Migudl  be,  one 
of  the  greatest  imagitiatiye  waiters  of  Spain,  was ' 
bom  of  an  old  Galician  family,  at  Alcala  de  Henares, 
October  9,  1347.  He  studied  at  Salamanca,  and 
afterwards  at  Madrid,  where  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  leivmed.  theologian,  J)ian  Lopez  de 
Hoyos,  who  was  then  professor  of  belles-lettres 
in  the  university.  But  his  natural,  Ipye  of  poetry 
led  him  to  spend  most  of  Ms  time  in'  writing 
elegies,  ballads,  sonnets,  and,  a  pastoral  romance 
entitled  Filena.  When  22  years  old,  C,  served 
for  some  time  as  valet-d,e-ohambre  ,, to  ,  Cardinal 
Giulio  Aquaviva  of  Eomei.  In  1570  he  ^eryed  as  a 
volunteer  under  the  command  of  the  pjipal  admiral, 
Marco  Antonio  Colonna,,  and  foijght,  gallantly 
against  the  Turks.  At  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  he 
was  maimed,  for  life  by  a  gunshot  wound  in  the 
left  hand.  ,  He  afterwards  toot  part  in  various 
,  campaigns.  Captured  by  an  Algerine  squadron,  he 
was  made  a  slave,  but  was  ransomed  in- 1580,  after 
a  four  years'  captivity,  On  his  return  to  Spain,  he 
rejoined  his  regiment  in  the  army  sent  by  Philip  IL 
to   support   his   claims  in  Portugal,    an,d   distin- 

r'  hed  himself  in  the  expedition  to  thp  Azores. 
1584,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  retired  ^  into 
private  life,  to  devote  his  attention,  to  literature-. 
Soon  after  his  publication  of  the  pastoral  romance, 
Galatea  (1584),Tie  married,  commenced  writing  for 
the  stage,  sind  produced,  in  the  course  of  a,  few 
years,  .as  many  as  thirty  dramatic  piece?,  of  whfch 
the  tragedy  Mwmcmcia  is  the  most  remarkable. 
During  tlio' years  1588 — ^599  he  liv^d  in  straitened 
circumstances  in  SeviUe,  In  1605  he  once  piore 
appeared  as  an  author,  and  now  ijn  a  sphere 
exactly  suited  to  his  jgenius.'  In  his  immqrtal 
work,  Dim  Quixote,  C.  intended  to  put  an  end 
to  that  taste  for  extravagant  romances'  of  chivalry 
which  had  so  long  prevailed.  The  first  part  of 
this  great  satirical  work  appeared  in  Madrid,  and 
was  received  at  first  coolly,  but  Soon  afterwards 
with  loud  applause,  which,  at  a  later  period,  was 
echoed  from  all  parts  of  educated  Europe."  Dan 
Quixote,  though  written  with  a  satirical  purpose, 
is  throughout '  pervaded  by  the  true  spirit  of 
poetry.  Wilfti  that  universahty  which  belongs 
to  the  highest  '  genius,  C.  connected  a  universal 
human  interest  with  descriptions '  of  local  and  tem- 
porary characteristics.  He  did  not  intend  by  his 
Don  Quismte  to  burlesque  the  old  Spanish  knight- 
errantry,  for,  as  Mr  Ford  remarks  (see  Handbook  of 
Spain,  part  i.,  p.  238),  'the  thiiig  had  expired  a 
century  before  his  birth ; '  but  to  put  an  end  to  the 
absurd  and  affected  romances  which  it  was  then 
the  fashion  to  read,  and  which  were  believed  to  be 


true  pictures  of  chivalry.  He  had  also,  it  is  quite 
clear,  another  object  in  view — ^viz.,  to  shew  that  the 
deeper  and  truer  and  more  ^guileless  a  nature  is,  the 
more  wiU  it  become  the  jest  and  butt  of  real  life ;  but' 
he  likewise  teaches  us  that  th6  pure  heart  and  the 
ihigh  soul  obtain  a  triumph  which  inisfortunes  and 
blunders  cannot  tarnish;  for  the  knight,  always 
'  disinterested,  generous,  elevated,  and  beneficent,' 
though  'the  sweet  bells  of  his  intellect  are  jangled 
and  out  of  tune,'  maintains  throughout  a  firm  hold 
on  our  affections  and  esteem.  Charles  Lamb  has 
truly  said,  that  readers  who  see  nothing  more  ithaai; 
a  burlesque  in  Don  Quixote,  have  but  a  shallow 
appreciation  of  the  work.  _        ,  .    ;, 

Though  received  with  enthusiasm,  Don  Quixote 
jbrflught  no  pepuniaiy  reward  .to  the  author,  .  He 
was  left  in.  the  obscurity  and  poverty  in  which  he 
had,  passed  so  many  years,  ;and  vainly  ende^vpured 
to  improve  his  circumstances.  After  sil,ence  during, 
several  y,ears,  C. ,.  published  ,  his  twelve  A'bueZa* 
Mxampla^es  (Exemplary  Tales),  1613;  iaa  Viage  at 
Parnaso  (Journey  to  Parnassus),  1614— f his  next  best 
production  to  Don  Quixote ; .  and,  in  the  following 
year  he  produced  eight  new  dramas,'but  these  were 
indiffiereijtly  received.  In  1614,  a  ceatain  Alonso 
Fernandez  de  Avellaneda  published  at  Tarragona, 
in  16l4,  a  so-called  continuation  of  Don  Quixote, 
T^hich  was  made  ,a  vehicle  of  abuse  lavished  on 
Cervantes.  It  appears  that  0.  suffered  considerably 
under  these  despicable  attacks';  but  he  revenged 
himself  in  noble  style  by  pjiblishing  (1615)  the  true 
continuation  .qiE  Don  Quixote.  Near  the  close  of  his 
career,  C.  found  a  patron  in  the  Count  of  Lemos, 
who  relieved  his  poverty.  During  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life,  he  resided  in  Madrid,  where  he 
died,  April  23,  1616.  No  stone  marks  the  spot 
where  Ms  remains  vyere  interred.  His  novel.  The' 
Sorrows  of  PersUea  and^  Sigisrnundai  was  posthu-' 
mously  published.  In'  1835,'  when  the  house  in 
which  the  poet  had  lived  in  Madrid  was  rebmlt,  a 
bust  of  C,  by  the  sculptor  Don  Antonio  Sola,  was 
placed  in  the  front. 

Among  the  several  editions  of  Don  Quixote, 
we  may  mention  the  splendid  one  in  4  vols, 
(Madrid,  1780) ;  that  by  Pellicer  (5  vols.,  Madrid, 
17^8);  the  fourth  published  by  the  Tiladrid  Academy, 
with  an  admirahle  life  of  C.  by  Navarette  (5  vols., 
Madrid,  1819) ;  Diego  Clemencm's  edition,  with  the 
most  complete  commentary  (6  vols.,  Madrid,  1833— 
1839) ;  and  a  good  ;^oeket-edition,  published  at 
Leipsic  (6  vols.,  1800^1807).  0*  *^^  collected 
wo&s  of  C.,an  edition,  not  containing' the  comedies, 
appeared  at  Madrid  (16  vols.,  1803—1805) ;  and 
another,  without  the  Journey  tb'  Parnassus,  was 
published  in  the  sarne  city  (11  vols,  1829).  Don 
Aug.  Garcia  de  Arrieta  published  a  selectioH  from 
the  works  of  0.  (10  vols.,  Paris,  1826— 1832);  and 
a  reprint  of  the  collected'  works  is  '  included  in 
Baiidry's  Colecdori  de  los '  Mejores  Aiitores  Espanoles 
(Paris,  1840— 1841)'.  Englahd  has  been  fertile  in 
translations  of'  C.'S  immortal  wo*k.  The  first  is 
that  of  Thomas  Skelton  (1612—1620),  in  addition 
to  which  may  be  mentioned  ,'ttiose'  Of  Philips, 
Motteux,  Smollett,  Durfey,  Jarvis,  and  Wiknot.' 
The  two  best  aire  those  of  Skelton  and  Jarvis. 

CEETB'RA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Lgrida,  28  nules  east  of  the  city 'of  that  name. 
It'  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  is  surrounded  'by 
old  walls  pierced  with  nine  gates,  and  the  west 
approach  is  commanded  by  a  castle,  which  is  now  in 
a  ruinous  condition.  The  imiVersity  of  Lgrida  was 
re'm6ved  here  by  Philip  V.,  but  it  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  Barcelona.  The  university  building, 
a  massive  but  unsightly  edifice,  is  stiU '  standing. 
C,  has  manufactures  of  hnen,  woollen,  and  cotton 
fabrics.    Pop.  5300,  ' 
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CERVE'TBRE,.  or  CERVE'TRI ,  (ancient  q?ere 
or  Agylla),  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  ,27  miles  west  of 
Rome.  Tiougli  now  a:  place,  of  some  ,700  or,  800 
inhabitajits,,  it  was  formerly  i  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Etruria,  possessing,  it  is  said, 
a  f amous iColleotion , of  paintings, before  even  Rome 
was  founded. ,  Many,  Etruscan  remains  of  value 
have  been  found  here. 

CE'RVIA,  a  town  Of  Central  Italy,'  isituartted  on 
the  Adriatic,  13  miles  south-south-east  of  Ravenna. 
It  is  regularly  built,  has  a  cathedral  and  several 
convents ;  and  from  a  marsh  in  the  neighbourhood 
about  50,000  tons  of  salt  are  annually  obtained,  the 
salt-works  employing  a  considerable  number  of  the 
population,  which  is  about  SOOO.  i  ' 

CE'BVID,^;  AND  CE'RTUS.     See  Deek. 

CBRVIN",  Mont  (Ger.  Matterliorn;  Ital.  ilmite 
Silvio),  a  mountain  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  about  40 
nules  east-north-east  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  between 
the  Valais  in  Switzerland  and  the  Val  d'Aosta  in 
Piedmont.  Above  an  imbroken  glacier  line  of  11,000 
feet  high,  it  rises  in  an  inaccessible  obelisk  of  rock, 
more  than  3000  feet  higher — and  is  described  by 
the  late  Professor  Forbes  as  the  most  striking 
natural  object  he  had  ever  seen.  The  total  eleva- 
tion of  the  mountauiis  14,836  feet,  ihe  Col  of 
Mont  C,  used  as  a  passage  for  horses  and  mules  in 
summer,  has  an  elevation  of  10,938  feet. 

CERVIN A'RA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Principato  Ultra,  12  nules  north-west  of  AveUino. 
It  has  a  convent  and  several  churches,  and  a  trade 
in  the  produce  of  the  district.     Pop.  6000. 

CE'SARI,  Giuseppe  (sometimes  called  Giusep- 
PINO,  or  n  Gavaliere  d' Abpino),  _  an  Italian 
painter,  was  born  at  Rome,  1570,  and  died  there 
in  1640  (or  1642).  He  was  greatly  honoured  by 
no  less  than  five  popes,  and  his  paintings  were 
always  highly  popular.  His  works — in  fresco  and 
oil — display  lively  imagination,  gay  colouring,  and 
great  tact  in  execution;  but  are  deficient  in 
natural  simplicity,  correctness  of  design,  symmetry 
of  arrangement,  and  dignity  of  style.  As  he  was 
the  most  brUliant  of  the  mannerists,  he  was  the 
chief  object  of  the  attacks  made  by  the  artistic 
reformers,  Caravaggio,  the  Caracci,  and  their  fol- 
lowers— who  constituted  the  naturalisti — on  the 
conventional  or  pseudo-idealistic  style  of  painting. 

CESARO'TTI,  Melchioee,  an  excellent  Italian 
poet,  was  born'  at  Padua,  15th  May  1730,  and  died 
3d  November  1808.  He  gajned  a  reputation  by  the 
vigour  and  originality  of  his  style,  especially  in  his 
translation  of  Maopherson's  Ossian  (2  vols.,  Padua, 
1763J.  The  versification  of  this  work,  like  that  of 
C.'s  free  translation  of  the  Iliad,  under  the  title  of 
La  Morte  di  Ettore,  was  admired'  by  Alfieri.  C. 
unquestionably  threw  fresh  life  into  ItaUau  litera- 
ture, but  few  in  this  country  will ,  consider  his 
enthusiasm  very  rational,  when  it  could  induce 
him  to  think  poor  Macpherson  a  better  poet  than 
Homer.  C.'s  best  work  was  his  Saggio  »vMa  Filosqfia 
ddle  Lingue  (Padua,  1785),  written  in  opposition  to 
the  academical  pedantry  of  La  Cmsca.  His  prose 
style  is  vigorous,  but  full  of  innovations,  especially 
Gallicisms. 

CBSB'NA,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  about  12 
mUes  southveast  of  ForH,  on  the  Emilian  Way.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hiU-slope,  washed  by 
the  Savio.  Its  principal  buildings  are  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico,  the  Capuchin,,  church,  and  the  library 
founded  by  Domenico  Malatesta  Novello,  in  1452, 
with  a  rich  collection  of  MSS.  ,  There  are  many 
monasteries  and  nunneries,  as  befits  a  place  that 
gave  birth  to  tw;o  popes^Pius  VI.  and  Vll.  It  has 
some  silk  factories,  with  a  trade  in  wine  and  silk : 
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and  in  the  vicinity  are  productive  sulphur-mines. 
Pop.  about  10,000. 

CESS,  probably  a  corruption  for  hss6s3,irom.  the 
Ital.  assessare,  to  impose  a  tax.  It  has  loiig '  been 
used  in  Eiigland  as  synonymous  with  the'  more 
modern  noun  assessment.  Camden,  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  speaks  of  every  man  being  '  cessed'  by  the 
pole,  man  hj  man;  according  to  thfe  valuation  of 
their  goods 'and  lands.'     See 'LAND-TAX. 

CB'SSIO  BOlSro'RUM  (Lat.  cession  or  surrender 
of  goods),  a  process  which  the  l^w  of  Scotland  ha^ 
borrowed  from  that  of  Rome,  a,h(l  which,  like  many 
others,  is  common  to  it  with  .most  of  the  continental 
systems.     A  C.  B.  niay  be  defined  tp  be  aii  equiiable 
reUef    from  the   severity  of   the    earlier   laws  of 
imprisonment^  for  debt,  graiited  to  a  debtor  in  con- 
sideration of  a  cession  of  his  goods  to  his,  creditors. 
The  jurisdiction  in  cessios  formerly  belonged  e?;clu- 
sively  to  the, Court,  of  Session,  but  by  6  and  7  WiU.  .- 
IV.  c.  56,  it  was  extended  to  sheriffs.    TJie  principal 
regulations,  with  reference  to  this  process, ,  at,  pre- 
sent  in   force,   are  the  following :    Any  debtor  Lq 
prison,  or  who  has  been  in  prison,  or  eyen  agaiiist 
whom  a  warrant  of  imprisonment  has  beeh  issued, 
may  apply  for  a  Cessio  Bouorum.   In  his' petition,  he 
sets  forth' his  haabiUty  to  pay  his  debts,  and  his 
willingness  to  surrender  his  estates,  and  prays  for 
interim  protection.    This  petition  must  be  intimated 
in  the    Gazette.     The  bankrupt  then  lodges  with 
the  sheriff-clerk  a  state  of  his  affairs,  subscribed  by 
himself,  with   aU   the  relative  books   and  papers. 
On  a  day  appointed  for  the  puo^dse,  he  is  examined 
before  the  sheriff  on  oath ;  and  if  his  creditors  object 
to  the  petition,  they  are  heard,  and  a  proof,  if  neces- 
sary,  allowed   them.     Whatever  order  the   sheriflC" 
may  pronounce  is  subject  to  review  by  the  Court  of 
Session,  or  a  Lord  Ordinary  in  vacation.      Cessios 
origina;ting  m  the  Court  of  Session  are  sued  out  in 
the  form  of  a  summons,  by  which  aU  the  creditors 
are  called  as  defenders  to  the  action.     Any  one  or 
more  of  them  may  appear ;  and  the  pursuer  will  not 
be  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  process,  tiU  he  has 
satisfied  the  court  that  his   insolvency  has   arisen 
from  misfori;ane,  and  that  his  disclosure  of  the  state 
of  his  affairs  is  fuU   and  honest.     The  burden   of 
proving   objections   to  his   statements,  and  to   the 
evidence  which  he  may  produce,  will  be  laid  on  the 
creditors.     If  the  debtor  can  find  caution  (q.  v.)  to 
attend  all  diets  when  called  on,  the  sheriff  or  the 
Coiirt  of  Session  may  grant  him  hberation'or  protec- 
tion whilst  the  process  is  pending.     A  decree  of 
C.  B.   operates   as   an   assignation   of  the  debtor's, 
movable  estate'  in  favour  of  a  trustee  for  behoof  of 
the  creditors.     These  trustees,  like  those  in  seques- 
trations, are  now  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Accountant  in  Bankruptcy.  A  C.  B.  differs  from 
a   Sequestration   (q.  v.)  in  this,  that   it  confers  no 
power  on  the  bankrupt  to  insist  on  his  discharge, 
and  affords  no  protection  against  the  attachment  of 
his  subsequent  acquisitions  by  his  creditors.     The 
debtor  has  the  privilege  of  retaining  his  working 
tools ;  but  nothing  beyond  what  is   necessary  for' 
luere  aliment  will  be    allowed,   even  to  half-pay 
officers  and  clergymen. 

CE'STITJS,  P-niAMiD  or,  a  Roman  monument- 
of  the  Augustan  age,  situated  close  to  the  Porta  Saa 
i  aolo  partly  without  and  partly  within  the  waUs  of 
Aurehan.  It  is  known  to  every  Enghsh  traveUer 
bemg  in  the  unmediate  vicinity  of  the  cemetery 
where  Protestants  dying  in  Rome  are  buried.  The 
exterior  form  is  perfectly  preserved ;  but  of  the 
pamtmgs  which  formerly  decorated  the  internal 
walls,  only  a  few  traces  remain.  Several  copies  of 
these  pamtmgs  have  been  made,  of  wHch  we  may 
mention  those  edited   by  Ealcouieri,   1661.      Tha 


CESTIUiS— CESTOID  WORMS. 


pyramid  is  125  feet  highj  100  feet  in  •svidtli  at  the 
base  ;  the  walls  25  feet  thick.  If  is  built  of  brick 
and  tufa,  iaced  with, slabs  of  OaiTara  marble,  now 
perfectly  blsfikiiwithi  age,  and  rests  on  a, base,  of 
ti;avertine  3lfeet  high.,  The,interior! containSjburial- 
chambers.pf  eonsider^bte  extent,!  The, inner iwq.ll9 
ara  covered  with  hard  stuooo,  and,th^  roof  isi  vaulted; 
Both,,, the  I  walls  and  thereof  were  covered  with 
paintings  of  fepjaje  figures.  The,  memory  of  tbe 
Cains  Cestius  for  whqm,tl^is  pyramid  was  built  .has 
Beijfahed,  but  it  has,  been  supj^baed  that  he  was  the 
Ce'stius  whom  Cicero— in  tho  oration  [pro  Flacco — 
mentions  as  a  rich  man  of  business,  who,  having  no 
children,  left  'k  large  sinii,  of  liiohey  for  the  erection 
of  a  aipnumeh't  to  himself."  Two  fluted  columns  of 
white  ilaarble,'  now  standing  before  the  pyramid  of 
■C.,  with  their  bases  and  two 'other  bases,  wei-b 
discovered  in  the '  eXoavatiOns  of  1663,  at  th6  foot 
of  41je  pyraniid.  In  the  cemetery,  the  remains  of 
several  celebrated  men  have'  their  restiog-plaop, 
amoiig  whoiii  are  \  the  poets  Keats  arid  SheDey, 
Wyatt  the  souIJ)tbi',  and  B'eU  the  anatomist. 

CE'gTOID  WORMS  ^(Lat.  ce^pus,  a,  band  pr 
thong).  If,  family  of  Bntozodf  or  intestinal  wonns, 
of  the  order  Oceldminthq,  (q.  v.),  consisting  of  tape- 
•Vfcirms  and  other  creatures  which  reserrible  ,thpm 
in  structure  and,  i}i?j)its.  ,  Tbe  number  of  different 
kinds  of ,  Q.  W. ,  is  great.  Their  natural  history  is 
important  in  reference  to  |  th,e  j-health  of  humai^ 
bemgs  ^nd  of  the  most  valuable  domesticate^;  anj-j 
maJs ;,  ,an4  althougji  tfie  subject  is  not  iu  all  respects 
aji.  agreeable  one,  it  pr^^ent^  much  that  is  interesting 
and  wonderful.  ,K'ecent  dispOiVeries  have  given  it  an 
entirely  npw  character. , ,  ,  j ,,        ,    ,■ 

0. 1 W,,  ^  jin  their  most  perfect ,  state,  ^vyiiefl,  alppe 
they  posses  the  form  from  which  their  njipi'p,  i^ 
derived,  are  in, reality  compound  animals,  like  many 
zoophytes  and  ascidians,  They  do  not,  hw.^ver, 
like  these,  subsist  by  food  entering  the  system 
through  mouths  with,  which  ,  the  individuals  ,ppin- 
posing  it  are  furnished ;  for  ,^he  joints  of  a  cestoid 
worm,  the  indiyififiais  cpmpOsing  the  system  or 
'colony,' have  no  mouth;  nor  is  there  any  mouth 
in  wtai,  is,  f)^  various  accounts,  quite  properly 
regarded  las  the  head,  but  nutriment  is  ,  obtained 
from  the  surrounding  medium  by  endosnwse  (q.  v.); 
nourishing,  juices ,  entering  everywhere  through  the 
skin,,  as  in  thp  spongioles  of  the  ropts,  of  r  plants,  into 
the  cellular  tissue  or  parenchyma  of  wljidi ,  the 
w;hple  bpdy  consists.  _  The  head  of  a  cestoid  worm 
is  furnished  with  organs — different  in  different  kinds 
— byiWhiphi  it,  affiles  itself  to  the  inner  surface  of 
tjiei.m^estinei  pf  a,  vertebrate  aninial.  When  jB^rst 
it  gets  into^  this  situation,  the  body  is  very  short,  and 
has  no  joints;  but, they  soon  begin  tp  appear  as 
transverse  striae,  and  gradually  increasing '  in  size, 
becom,e  in  most  of  the  kinds  very  distinct,  and,  at 
last  separate ,  frpm  ,^bs  system  in  wbich,  they  were 
produced,  and  are  carried  away  but  of  the  intestines 
of  the  animal  which  contained  them.  .  This  does  not 
take  place,  however,  till  they  have  not  only  becpme 
mature  in,  the  development  of  the  sexual  organs — 
tiip  principal  organs  to  be  observed  in  them — but 
until  they  are  full  of  what  are  called  eggs,  which, 
indeed,  are  rather  young  ones  ready  for  a  separate 
eiistenoe,  and  each  enyelpped  in  a  sort  of  protective 
shell;  Each  joint  of  a  cestoid  worm  is  androgyn'cius. 
Whilst  the  most  mattered  joints  are  thrown'  off  frOm 
thie  posterior  end,  new  joints  are  oOntinuaUyiOmied, 
as  at '  fli'st,'  in  the  part  nearest  to  the  head.  The 
number  of  joints  thus  formed  from  a  single  individual 
is  very  great,  as  will  appear  ivhen  it  is  considered 
that  tape-worms  hav6'  •  been'  found  20 '  feet  long  or 
ilpwards,  and  that  thesehave  probably'been  throwing 
<Jff'  joints  in '  large  rininbers  before  opportunity  has 
been  obtained  of  measuring  them. 


As  the  C.  W.  have  no  mouth,  so  they  have  no 
aUmentary  Canal.  Some  of  them,  as  the  true  tape- 
worms, have  been  supposed  to  imbibe  nourishment 
by  the '  sucking  disks  of  the  hea;d;  -but  these  are 
lioi-e  probably  mere  organs  of  attachment,  and  the 
canals  which  are  Seen  to  arise  behind  them,  appar- 
ently belong; 'not  to  thedigefttive,  but  to  the  vascular 
system,  and  are  united  by  transverse  'vessels  or 
vascular  rings  in  the  head,  and,  i  in  each  of  .the 
segiheutS.  The,  only  trace  of  a  nervous  system 
hitherto  I  observed,  is  a  , single  ganglion  in  the  head, 
which,  in,  some  is  seen  to  send  off  nerves,  to  the; 
suckers.,  ,  , , ,  ■  ';',,',,.;, 

The  division  into  segments  remains  imperfeeti  in 
some  cestoid  worms.  Those  of  the  girma  LigvXa — 
chiefly  fquudi  ,injbirdsii^nd  ■^^sheB^reseinble.a  long 
flat  xibbpn,  not  even  nptched  along  the  edge, '  and 
containing  a  mere  series  of  hermaphrodite  brood- 
places.  Wbcn  seginentation  is  perfect,  the  segments 
(proglottides),  on  separating  from  the  parent  system 


Segments  {Proglottides}  of  ComniPn  Tape-worm : 

,tn  different  Sta|:es  ,of  Expansion  aild  Contraction'. 

,  (From  Von  Siebpld's  ;^ork  on  Tape-TrormB.) 

(sJ»;o6ife)i,, possess  ,life  and,  a,, little  .poweri  of  inde^ 
pendent  motion,  creeping  away  on  moist  ground, 
plants,  i&o.  Their  period  of  separate  existence, 
however,  is  brief;  they  burst  or  decay,  and  the 
numerous  minute  embryos  which  they  .contain  are 
ready,to  commence  their,, career,  if  in  any  way  trans- 
ferred into  the  stomach, of  an  animal  of.  proper 
kind,  iwhiPh  is  generally  different  from  that  whose 
intestine  their  parent,  inhabited.  This  may  happen 
by  their  being  swallowed — or  even  the  proglottis 
itself — along  with ., water, ..grass,  .&(3.i.  Some  of  the 
C.  W.  in  tms  embryo  st%te.  find  their  appropriate 
place  in  the  stomachs  of  vertebrate,  and  others  in 
those  of  invertebrate  animals. 

The  sliell  being,  broken  or  digested,  the  young 
cestoid  Wofm  is  set  free.'  It.  is  extremely  unlike  the 
proglottis  by  which  it  was  generated.s  It  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  vesicle  furnished  with  a  few 
microscopic  hooks.  It  possesses,  however,  a  power 
of  active  migration  by  means  of  these  hooks,  and  is 
able  to  perforate  the  stomach  pf '  the  animal  which  - 
contains  it.  To  tMs  its  instinct  seems  immediately 
to  prompt  it,  and '  it  is  so  minute  that  it  passes 
through  the  stomach  without  any  serioils  incon- 
venience to  the  animal.  It  now  probably  gets  into 
the' blood,  and  is  lodged  in  some  of  the  'capillaries, 
from  which  it  makes  its  way  again  by  perforation, 
until  it  finds  a  suitable  place  in  sOme  of  the  tissues 
or  of  the  serous  cavities,  in  the  flesh,  or  in  such 
organs  as  the  liver  or  the  brain ;  and  here  relin- 
qmshing  all  active  migration,  it  rapidly  increases  in 
size,  'at  the  same  time  developing  a  head,  which  is 
in  fact  that  of  a  cestoid  worm,  and  generally  either 
encysts  itself  or  is  encysted — enclosed  in  a  cyst 
(q.  v.)^aooording  to  oircumstanoes,  or  according  to 
its'  species.  Great  numbers  of  such  parasites  are 
sometimes  present  in  a  single  animal,  causing  disease 
and  even  death.  Until  Recently,  they  were  regarded 
by  natmraHsts  as  constituting  species  and  genera 
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Cystioercus  Celliilosse 

(magnified)  : 

a,  the  head,  much  magnified. 


quite  distinct  from  tlie  0.  W.,  of  whioli  they  are 
really  the  young;  and  the  name  scolex,  formerly 
given  to  one  of  these  supposed  genera,  hars  now 
tecome  a  common  name  for  the  young  of  all  C.  W. 
in  this  stage,  as  larva  is  the  common  name  for  the 
young  of   ioseots  iu  their  first  stage  after  being 
hatched  from  the  egg.    Those  scolices  which  iuhabit 
vertebrate  animalsi  very  generally  become  distended 
■with  a  watery  fluid,  and  in  this  sta/te  were  formerly 
regarded    as  Hydatids    (q.  v.) ;    little  else,   iudeed, 
appearing  without  very  careful  examination,  but  a 
small  bag  filled  with  fluid,  the  scolex  head  being 
formed  within  the  bag,  although  capable  of  being 
everted  from  it,  as  the  finger  of  a  glove  which  bas 
been  drawn  in  at  the  end  is  turned  out.     Such  is 
the  yoimg  of  the  common  tape-worm(!Z'o5»Ki  solium), 
formerly  known  to  natu- 
raUats  as  Cysticercua  eel- 
luloscBj  and  found  in  the 
flesh    of   the  pig  and  of 
some  other  animals,  and 
sometimes  ,of  man.     It  is 
this    scolex,    existing    in 
great     muubers,     which 
produces  in  the  pig   the 
diseased  state  commonly 
known   as    measly;    and 
it   is    very  unsafe   even 
to  handle  measly  pork  in 
a    raw   state,  because   a 
scolex  accidentally  getting  into  the  mouth,  and  thence 
into  tbe  stomach,  is  likely  to  become  a  formidable 
inmate  of  the  intestinal  canal.     It  does  not  appear 
that  this  particular  species  has  the  power  of  multi- 
plying in  its  scolex  state,  or  the  circumstances  in 
which  it    exists   in   the    flesh  of  the  pig  may  be 
\mfavourable  to   its  so  doing,  and.  the  prodigious 
numbers  sometimes  existing  in  a  single  animal  have 
probably  all  entered  by  the  mouth  in  the  way  already 
described,  tbe  contents  of  a  single  proglottis  or  joint 
of  a  tape-worm  being  perhaps  sufficient  to  account 
for  them ;  but  some  scoUoes,  as  that  called  Comurus 
cerebralis,  found  in  the  brain  of  sheep,  and  the  cause 
of  the  disease  called  staggers — now  known  to  be  the 
scolex  of  a  Tcmia  of  the  dog — are  proliferous  by  a 
sort  of  pullulation,  so  that  clusters  of  scolices  cover 
the    same    parental  vesicle.     UntU,   however,   the 
scolex  reaches  the  intestine  of  an  animal  suited  to 
it,  its  propagation  is  entirely  unsexual,  and  no  organs 
of  sex  exist ;  but  no  sooner  is  it  there,  than  it  begins 
to  develop  itself  into  a  cestoid  worm,  and  to  produce 
androgynous  joints, fertile  of  new  embryos,  as  already 
described.     Thus  we   have   in  these    creatures   an 
instance,  in  its  relations  the  most  important  known, 
of   the  recently  discovered  alternation   of  genera- 
tions.   See  GEN-EEATioifs,  Alteenatioit  Oi'.    The 
transference  of  the  scolex  from  its  place  of  growth 
to  that  in  which  it  becomes  a  cestoid  woim,  usually 
if  not  always  takes  place  by  the  animal  which 
contains  it  being  eaten  by  that  whose  intestine  is 
suitable  to  its  perfect  development.    Each  kind  of 
cestoid  worm  is  limited  to  certain  kinds  of  vertebrate 
animals,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  experiment  that 
if  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  other  kinds,  the 
scolices  soon  die.     The  only  C.  W.  which  infest  the 
himian  species  are  BgthriocepJicdus  (q.  v.)  lotus,  and 
Tape-worms  (q.  v.).     See  Von  Siebold's  interesting 
work  on  Tape  and  Oystio  Worms,  printed  for  the 
Sydenham  Society  (London,  1857). 

CESTKA'CION,  a  genus  of  sharks,  regarded 
as  constituting  a  distinct  family,  Oestraciontidce, 
although  not  more  than  two  species  are  known  as 
now  existing.  It  is  characterised  by  having  two 
dorsal  fins  and  one  anal,  the  first  dorsal  situated 
over  the  space  between  the  pectorals  and  Ventrals ; 
a  spine  forming  the  front  of  each  dorsal;  a,  short 


wide  tail,  with  its  upper  lobe  strongly  notched 
beneath;  the  mouth  at  the  fore-end  of  the  snout; 
spout-holes  distinctly  visible,  rather  behind  the  eyes; 
eyes  destitute  of  nictitating  membrane  ;  small  giU- 
openings ;  and  the  front  of  the  mouth  armed  with 
shaip  angular  teeth,  whilst  the  margins  and  inner 
surface  of  the  jaws  are  covered  with  pavement-like 
teeth,  presenting  a  general  continuity,  of  surface,  as 
in  skates,  and  disposed  in  rounded  oblique  scrolls — 
the  former  evidently  adapted  to  the  seizing  of  food, 
the  latter  to  the  crushing  and  bruising  of  it.  The 
Port- Jackson  Shark  or  '  Nurse '  ((7.  Phuippi)  of  the 
Australian  seas,  and  the  Cat  Shark  of  Japan  and 
China  (C.  Zebra),  seem  to  differ  chiefly  in  the  patterns 
of  colour.  The  Gestradontidce  are  particularly  inte- 
resting to  geologists;  for  the  oldest  fossil  sharks 
belong  in  great  part  to  this  family,  of  which '  remains 
are  found  even  in  the  Palaeozoic  strata ;  they  become 
more  numerous  in  the  Carboniferous  series ;  they  are 
very  numerous  in  the  Lias  and  Chalk  formations ; 
but  there  they  cease  almost  entirely,  the  strata  of 
the  Tertiary  series  scarcely  containing  any  of  them;' 
whilst  now  the  species  are  reduced,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  one  or  two,  and  other  types  of  shark  have 
become  more  prevalent. 

CE'STRUM,  the  style  or  spatula  used  by  the 
ancients  in  encaustic  painting  in  wax  and  ivory. 
See  Encaubho. 

CE'STUI  QUE  TEtrST,  a  person  who  pos- 
sesses the  equitable  right  to  deal  with  property,  the 
legal  estate  in  which  is  vested  in  a  trustee.  Tliere 
is  such  a  confidence  between  the  cestui  que  trust 
and  his  trustee,  that  no  action  at  law  will  lie  between 
them,  but  they  must  settle  their  differences  and 
arrange  their  disputes  in  a  court  of  equity.  '  The 
phrase  cestui  que  trust  is  a  barbarous  Norman  law 
French  phrase,  and  is  so  imgainly  and  ill  adapted 
to  the  English  idiom,  that  it  is  surprising  that  the 
good  sense  of  the  English  legal  profession  has  not 
long  banished  it,  and  substituted  some  phrase  in 
the  English  idiom,  furnishing  an  analogous  meaning.' 
— Wliarton's  Law  Lexicon,  p.  130. 

CE'STTTS  (Gr.  hestos,  embroidered),  a  girdle  worn 
by  Greek  and  Homan  women  close  under  the  breasts, 
and  so  distinguished  from 
the  ame,  worn  round  the 
loins.  The  C.  of  Venus 
was  covered  with  alluring 
representations,  so  that 
Juno  borrowed  it  when 
she  desired  to  win  the  love 
of  Jupiter. — Cesttts — or, 
more  correctly,  CasTtrs, 
from  the  Lat.  ccedere,  to 
slay — is  also  the  name  of 
the  covering  for  the  hands 
worn  by  Roman  pugilists. 
It  was  at  first  nothing 
more  than  a  leathern  thong 
or  bandage  to  strengthen 
the  fist ;  but  afterwards  it 
was  covered  with  knots  and  nails,  and  loaded  with 
lead  and  iron,  &c.,  to  increase  the  force  of  the  blow. 
It  was  not  imcommon  for  a  pugilist  armed  with 
the  C.  to  dash  out  the  brains  or  break  the  limbs 
of  his  antagonist.  The  Eoman  pugilist  (ccesttumus) 
was  often  represented  in  sculpture. 

CBTA'CEA  (Gr.  Tcetos,  a  whale),  an  order  of 
Mammalia  (q.  v.)  greatly  differing  in  general  form 
and  habits  from  the  rest  of  that  class,  so  as  indeed 
to  be  popularly  reckoned  among  fishes.  The  C. 
ha,ve  a  fish-Kke  form,  terminating  m  a  fish-Hke  tail  or 
taU-fin,  which,  however,  is  not  vertical,  as  in  fishes, 
but  horizontal,  and  is  the  great  instrument  of 
progression ;  being  moved  by  very  powerful  muscles. 


Eioman  Cestus. 


CETACEA; 


Tajl-fin  of  Wliale. 


coHimonly  'wiljh.  an  oblique  downward  and  lateral 
movement,  like  that  by  wlnioli  a  boaili  is  propelled  in 
aouUing,  but  sometimes  by  direct  upward  and  down- 
ward strokes,  wben  greater  velocity  ia  requisite. 
Tliere  are  no  binder 
limbs,  and  even  the 
pelvis  is  represented 
only  by  two  small 
rummentary  bones, 
suspended  in  the  soft 
parts,  so  that  the 
body  tapers  gradually 
and  uninterruptedly 
towards  the  taU.  The 
'  fore-limbs  are  exolu- 
sivdy,  or  almost  ex- 
clusively, adapted  for 
swinmiing ;  their  bones, 
however,  appearing  in  the  skeleton  as  those  of  a 
hand,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  an  arm,  of  which 
the  bones  are  much  abbreviated  and  consolidated, 
with  little  power  of  motion  except  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  and  are  entirely  concealed  in  the  soft  parts  of 
the  animal.  The  head  is  connected  with  the  body 
without  any  apparent 
neck,  and  the  vertebrae 
of  the  neck  are  partly 
ahkylosed  or  soldered 
together,, ,  The  skin  is 
njS;edi  having  no  gene- 
ral covering  of  hair, 
although  some  of  the 
species  possess  conspi- 
cuous whiskers.  The 
Bones  of  Fore-limb  of  Whale.  C.  agree  with  quadru- 
peds, notwithstanding 
the  great  differences  already  indicated,  in  the  most 
important  parts  of  their  organisation.  They  are 
viviparous,  and  suckle  their  young,  for  which  they 
exhibit  great  affection ;.  they  are  also  warm-blooded, 
breathe  by  lungs,  and  not  by  giUs,  and  come  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  inhaling  air. 
An  approach  to  their  fish-like  form  is  to  be  seen  in 
Seals  (q.  v.)  and  other  PTioeidce  (q.  v.) ;  in'  which, 
however,  the  hinder  Umbs  are  largely,  although 
peculiarly  developed,  whilst  the  fish-like  tail-fin  is 
wanting  ;  the  skm  has  a  covering  of  hair ;  and  the 
head  and  fore-limbs  ihore  resemble  those  of  ordinaiy 
quadrupeds. 

The  C.  are  usually  divided  into  two  sections — 
the  Herbivorous  and  the  Ordinary  C. ;  but  the 
former,  constituting  the  family  of  ManaMdoi  (q.  v.), 
have  recently,  by  some  systematic  naturalists,  been 
rejected  from  this  order  altogether,  and  associated 
wiiii  the  PaA%iermala.  T&y  differ  very  widely 
from  the  ordinary  or  true  C,  not  only  in  their  adap- 
tation for  the  use  of  vegetable  instead  of  animal 
food,  which  appears  both  in  their  dentition  and  in 
their  digestive  apparatus,  but  also  in  their  pectoral 
instead  of  abdominal  teats,  and  in  their  want  of 
hlow-hoUs  and  of  any  provision  for  retiring  to  great 
depths  of  the  ocean,  and  remaining  there  for  a 
considerable  time,  without  returning  to  the  surface 
to  breathe. 

The  ordinary  or  true  0.  are  divided  into  the 
families  of  VdpMnidce  (Dolphin,  Porpoise,  BelUga, 
Bottlenose,  Narwhal,  &c.),  Physeteridce  or  Oato- 
dontidm  (Cacholot,  or  Spermaceti  Whale,  &o.), 
and  BaUmidce  (Greenland  Whale,  Korqual,  &o.), 
the  distinguishing  characters  of  which  are  given 
under  separate  heads.  They  all  feed  on  animal 
food,  some  of  them  pursuing  and  devouring  fishes; 
others,  and  these  the  largest,  subsisting  chiefly  on 
smaller  prey,  mollusks,  small  crustaceans,  and  even 
zoophytes,  which  they  strain  out  of  the  water  by  a 
peculiar  apparatus  in  their  mouths.    Hone  of  the 


true  0.  have  molair  teeth  or  grinders  like  the  Memo- 
tid<s;  all  the  teeth  which  any  of  them  have  are 
conical ;  but  some  of  the  largest  are  entirely  desti- 
tute of  teeth.  The  females  of  aU  of  them  hare  the 
teats  situated  far  back  on  the  abdomen.  The  fore- 
limbs  of  the  true  0.  are  mere  fins,  the  slight  power 
of  grasping  with  them,  which  the- Manatiace  possess, 
having  entirely  disappeared.  The  resemblance  to 
fishes  is  increased  in  many  of  them  by  the  presence 
of.  a  dorsal  fin.  There  is  a  wonderful  provision 
to  enable  them  to  spend  some  time  under  water, 
before  returning  again  to  the  surface  to  breathe — an 
arterial  plexus  or  prodigious  intertwining  of  branches 
of  arteries,  under  the  pleura  and  between  the  ribs, 
on  each  side,  of  the  spine.  This  being  filled  with 
oxygenated  blood,  after  the  animal  has  spent  some 
time  at  the  surface  breathing,  the  wants  of  the 
system  are  supplied  from, it,  whilst  breathing  is  sus- 
pended, so  that  some  whales  can  remain  below  even 
for  an  hour.  The  position  of  the  nostrils  is  remark- 
able, almost  on  the  very  top  of  the  head,  so  that  the 
animal  can  breathe  as  soon  as  the  head  comes  to  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  and  the  nostrils  are  furnished 
with  a  valve  of  singular  but  very  perfect  construc- 
tion, a  sort  of  conical,  stopper  of  fibrous  substance, 
preventing  the  ingress  of  water  even  under  the 
pressure  of  the  greatest  depths.  The  nostrils  appear 
to  be  little  used  for  the  purpose  of  smelling,  the  sense 
of  ameU  being  one  which.these  animals  either  do  not 
possess  at  all,  or  in  a  very  imperfect  degree ;  but 
they  are  much  used,  not  only  for  breathing,  but  also 
for  spouting,  or  the  ejection  of  water  from  the  mouth, 
for  which  reason  they  are  generally  called  blow-lioles 
— the  water  being  forced  through  them  by  the 
compression  of  two  large  poucnes  or  reservoirs 
which  are  situated  beneath  them.  This  compression 
is  accomphshed.  by  an  action  similar  to  that  of 
swallowing;  the  throat,  however,  not  being  open,  but 
closed.  The  height  to  which  the  water  is  thrown 
into  the  air  is  extraordinary,  and  the  spouting  of  the 
whale  is  one  of.  those  wonders  of  the  ocean  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  seen  it. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  skin  of  the  true  C.  adapts 
them  fortheir  manner  of  life.  The  akin  is.  extremely 
thick,  the  inner  part  of  it  consisting  of  elastic  fibres 
interlacing  each  other  m  every  direction,  the  inter- 
stices of  which  are  filled  with  oil,  forming  the  sub- 
stamee  usually  called  Uuhber^  The  oU  deposited  in 
this  unusual  situation,  not  only  serves  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  fat,  but  that  also  of  keeping  the  body 
warm,  which  to  a  warm-blooded  animal,  continually 
surrounded  with  water,  is  of  great  importance; 
whilst,  the  elasticity  of  this  extraordinary  skin 
affords  protection  in  the  great  depths  to  which  some 
of  the  whales  descend,  and  in  which  ■  the  pressure 
must  sometimes  amount  to  a  ton  on  every  square 
inch. 

The  number  of  known  species  of  C.  is  not  great, 
but  their  natural  history  has  as  yet  been  very  imper- 
fectly studied.  AU  of  them  are  large  animals,  some 
of  them  by  far  the  largest  that  now  exist.  Almost 
all  of  them — ^both  herbivorous  and  ordinary — are 
maiiue,  but  some  of  the  smaller  species  ascend  large 
rivers  to  a  great  distance  from  the  sea ;  and  one,  of 
the  family  Ddphinidce,  belongs  exclusively  to  fresh 
waters,  being  found  only  in  the  upper  tributaries  of 
the  Amazon  and  the  elevated  lakes  of  Peru. 

Fossil  Cetacea  have  been  hitherto  discovered,  only 
in  the  Tertiary  formation.  ,  Th?ir  remains  represent 
species  not  only  belonging  to  each  of  the  recent 
families  of  true  C,  but  have  supplied  materials 
for  forming  a.  new  family  iutermediate  between  the 
true  whales  and  the  herbivorous  cetacea.  These 
fossils  were  originally  described  as  reptiles ;  but  they 
have  been  satisfaotonly  shewn  to  be  'carnivorous  C. 
by  Owen,  who,  from  their  remarkable  conjugate 
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teeth,  has  given  the  typical  genus  the  name  of 
Zmglodon  (q.  v.),  and  the  family  that  of  Zeuglo- 
dontidce.  In  all,  six  or  seven  species  have  been 
described  belonging  to  this  family,  from  the  Eocene 
and  Miocene  beds  of  Em'ope  and  America.  The 
Delphinidce  appear  first  in  the  Miocene  strata,  and 
continue  through  the  newer  beds.  The  remains  of 
a  Narwhal,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
Mving  species,  have  been  found  in  several  places  in 
England.  Of  Physeteridce,  three  species  have  been 
noticed  in  Pleiocene  and  Pleistocene  strata,  belong- 
ing to  the  recent  genus  Physeter.  EossU.  Bcdomidce 
occur  in  the  Miocene  and  newer  beds.  Only  four 
species  have  been  described,  if  we  exclude  Oetotolites 
(q.  v.),  a  name  given  to  teeth  and  ear-bones,  belong- 
ing to  animals  of  this  fanuly,  which  occur  in  great 
numbers  in  the  Suffolk  Crag. 

OETOTOLITES,  a  name  given  by  Owen  to 
fossil  cetacean  teeth  and  ear-bones,  which  occur  in 
great  abundance  in  the  Red  Crag  of  Suffolk,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pleiocene  period.  They  are  rubbed  and 
water- worn,  and  have  evidently  been  washed  out  of 
some  earlier  strata,  which  remain  yet  unrecognised. 
The  extent  of  these  earlier  strata  must  have  been 
very  great,  seeiag  that  the  remains  now  extend  over 
a  large  district  in  Essex  and  Suffolk,  and  attain  a 
thickness,  in  some  places,  of  not  less  than  40  feet. 
Professor  Henslow,  in  1843,  drew  the  attention  of 
agricultural  chemists  to  this  deposit,  as  a  source  of 
materials  for  manure,  and  since  then  superphosphate 
manures  have  been  manufactured  from  it  to  the 
value  of  many  thousand  pounds  annually;  a  striking 
example  of  the  valuable  practical  results  which 
frequently  flow  from  a  purely  scientific  discovery. 

CETRA'EO,  a  town  of  Naples,  ia  the  province 
of  Calabria  Citra,  situated  on  the  Mediterranean, 
24  miles  north-west  of  Cosenza.  It  has  anchovy 
fisheries,  and  a  population  of  about  6000. 

CETTE,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Hgrault,  is  built  on  a  neck  of  land  between 
the  lagoon  of  Thau  and  the  Mediterranean,  in  lat. 
43°  24'  N.,  long.  3°  42'  E.  The  town,  which  is 
entered  by  a  causeway  raised  above  the  Thau 
lagoon,  and  a  bridge  of  52  arches,  is  fortified,  and 
the  harbour  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and  forts.  The 
space  enclosed  by  the  piers  and  breakwater  forming 
the  harbour  is  about  30  acres,  and  has  a  depth  of 
from  16  to  19  feet.  A  broad  deep  canal,  lined 
with  excellent  quays,  connects  the  port  with  the 
Lake- of  Thau,  and  so  with  the  Canal  du  Midi  and 
the  Hhone,  thus  giving  to  C.  an  'extensive  inland 
traffic ;  it  has  likewise  an  active  foreign  commerce. 
The  principal  trade  is  in  wine,  brandy,  salt,  dye- 
stuffs,  perfumery,  and  verdigris.  Other  chief  imports 
are  wool,  cotton,  grain,  oU,  and  colonial  produce. 
C.  has  ship-building  yards,  and  fisheries  of  oysters 
and  anchovies.     Pop.'  19,000. 

CEXJ'TA,  a  town  belonging  to  Spain,  situated  in 
the  kingdom  of  Fez,  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
and  opposite  to  Gibraltar,  in  lat.  35°  54'  N.,  and 
long.  5°  16'  W.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  defended 
by  a  citadel  and  forts  erected  on  Mount  Hacho,  the 
ancient  Abyla,  or  South  Pillar  of  Hercules.  It  is 
the  most  important  of  the  four  Spanish  presidios,  or 
convict  establishments,  on  this  coast.  The  harbour 
is  small  and  not  very  safe;  and  the  population, 
stated  at  8000  or  10,000,  is  composed  of  Spaniards, 
Moors,  Negroes,  Mulattoes,  and  Jews,  mostly  very 
poor,  and  employed  in  trade  and  fisheries.  Many 
of  the  Spaniards  living  here  are  state-prisoners,  and 
even  the  garrison  is  partly  manned  by  convicts. 
C,  formerly  called  Septa  or  Septum,  was  taken  from 
the  Vandals  in  534  by  Justinian,  who  fortified  the 
place  anew.  In  618,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Western  Goths;  afterwards  it  was  taken  by  the 


Moors,  who  held  it  until  1415,  when  it  was  captured 
by  the  Portuguese.  It  was  annexed,  with  Portugal, 
to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  1580,  and  was  the  only 
place  on  the  African  coast  retained  by  Spain  when 
Portugal  was  restored  to  its  independence  in  1640. 

CEVADI'LLA.     See  Sabadilla. 

CEVENNES  (ancient  Gehenna),  the  chief  moun- 
tain-range in  the  south  of  France.  With  its 
continuations  and  offsets,  it  forms  the  water-shed 
between  the  river-systems  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
Garonne.  Its  general  direction  is  from  north-east 
to  south-west,  commencing  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Lyonnais  mountains,  and  extending 
under  different  local  names  as  far  as  the  Canal  du 
Midi,  which  divides  it  from  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  central  mass  of  the  C.  lies  in 
the  departments  LozSre  and  Ardfeche,  Mont  Lozfere 
reaching  an  elevation  of  4884  feet,  and  Mont 
M§zen  (the  culminating  point  of  the  chain)  an 
elevation  of  5794  feet.  The  average  height  is  from 
3000  to  4000  feet.  Their  masses  consist  chiefly  of 
amphibolic  rocks,  grauwacke,  and  limestone,  covered 
with  tertiary  formations,  which  in  many  places  are 
interrupted  by  volcanic  rocks. 

The  C.  has  been  celebrated  as  the  arena  of  reli- 
gious warfare.  As  early  as  the  12th  c,  the  several 
sects  known  by  the  names,  the  'Poor  of  Lyon,' 
the  Albigenses  (q.  v.),  and  the  Waldenses  (q.  v.),  were 
known  and  persecuted  in  this  district.  After  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV. 
in  1685,  a  series  of  cruel  persecutions  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  0.  began,  especially  in  1697, 
after  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  '  Df agonnades '  (q.  v.) 
were  employed  to  enforce  the  doctrines  of  the 
monks  sent  as  missionaries  into  the  heretical  dis- 
trict. All  persons  suspected  of  Protestantism  met 
with  the  most  harsh  and  cruel  treatment.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  emigrated,  others  fled  into  the 
fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  Driven  to  desperation, 
the  persecuted  people  at  length  rose  to  arms,  and 
the  murder  of  the  Abbg  du  Chaila,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  dragonnades,  gave  the  signal 
of  a  general  insurrection  in  1702.  The  insurgent 
peasants  were  styled  Oamisards — possibly  from 
camise,  a  smock  worn  by  the  peasantry.  Headed 
by  bold  leaders,  the  most  famous  of  whom  were 
Cavaher  and  Roland,  they  defeated  the  troops 
sent  against  them  by  Louis  again  and  again,  until 
that  king  thought  the  iusun-ection  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  the  presence  of  the  distin- 
guished general.  Marshal  ViUars  ;  but  '  he  was 
recalled  before  the  revolt  had  been  put  down,  and 
it  was  left  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick  to  extinguish 
it  in  blood;  the  contest  terminating  in  an  entire 
desolation  of  the  province,  and  the  destruction  or 
banishment  of  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  embers  of  religious  hatred  still  remained 
glimmering  through  the'  foUowiug  century,  and, 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815,  burst 
out  into  flames  in  the  terrible  persecution  of  the 
Protestants  in  Nlmes  (q.  v.)  and  other  places  in 
the  south  of  France.  See  Jlistoire  des  Troubles 
des  Gevennes,  ou  de  la  Guerre  des  Gamisards 
(ViUefranche;  1760),  and  Schulz's  GescJiidite  der 
Camisarden  CWeimar,  1790). 

CEYLANITE.     See  Spinel. 

CEYLO'N  (the  Taprobane  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  the  Serendib  of  the  Ardbian  Nights), 
a  vajuable  island  and  British  colony  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  to  the  south-east  of  the  peninsula  of 
Hindustan,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Gulf 
of  Manaar  and  Palk's  Strait,  Recent  observations 
have  shewn  its  true  place  'to  be  between  5°  55' 
and  9°  51'  N.  lat.,  and  79°  42-  and  81°  55'  E.  long. 
Extreme  length  from  north  to  south,  from  Point 
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Palmyra  to  Dondera  Head,  2711-  miles ;  greatest 
■widtli,  from  Colombo  to  Sangemankande,  137^ 
miles.  Area,  including  dependent  islands,  25,742 
square  miles.  " 

Pliysiml  i^'eafttres.— In  natural  scenery,  C.  can 
vie  with  any  part  of  the  world;  and  as  it  rises 
from  the  ocean,  clothed  with  the  rich  luxuriance 
of  a  tropical  vegetation,  ^i  it  seems  to  the  voyager 
like  some  enchanted  island  of  Eastern  istoiy.i  Its 
hills,  '  draped  with  forests  of  perennial  green,'  tower 
grandly  from  height  to  height,  till  they  are  lost  in 
clouds  and  mist.  Near  at  hand,  a  sea  of  sapphire 
blue  dashes  against  the  battlemented  rocks  that 
occur  at  isolated  points,  and  the  yellow  strands 
are  shaded  by  groves  of  noble  palms.  In  shape, 
C.  resembles  a  pear,  but  its  inhabitants  more 
poetically  compare  it  to  one  of  their  elongated 
pearls.  Undulating  plains  cover  about  four  parts 
of  the  island;  and  Wie  fifth  is  occupied  by  the 
mountain-zone  of  the  oeiitral  south,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  from  6000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  PedrotaUagaHa,  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  range,  attains  the  height  of  8280  feet;  the 
celebrated  mountain  of  Adam's  Peak,  742p  feet; 
and  the  table-land  of  Neuera  EUia,  6210  feet. 

Geoloffy. — The  mountain  system  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  metamorphic  rocks,  chiefly  gneiss,  frequently 
broken  up  by  intruded  gr&nite.  With  the  exception 
of  some  local  beds  of  dolomitic  limestone,  the  gneiss 
is  everywhere  the  surface  rock,  and  the'  soil  is 
composed  of  its  disintegrated  materials.  No  fossils,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  have  been  noticed  in  C,  if  we 
except  the  semi-fossil  remains  of  inoUusoa,  Crustacea, 
and  corals,  belonging  to  hving  species,  which  occur 
in  the  rude  breccias  of  the  north  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea.  The  northern  part  of  the  island 
is  rising,  and  there  also  the  land  is  making  encroach- 
ments on  the  sea  from  another  agency.  The  immense 
masses  of  corals  continually  increasing,  retain  the 
dSbris  brought  from  the  Indian  continent  by  the 
currents  of  the  sea,  and  thus  form  a  flat,  ever- 
increasing  madrepore  plain. 

Of  metals  and  mmerals,  iron,  in  the  form  of  a 
carbonate,  can  be  obtained  in  great  quantities,  and 
of  such  purity  as  to  resemble  silver.  Tin  is  found 
in  the  alluvium  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and 
on  the  heights  the  rare  metal  tellurium  has  been 
discovered.  Nickel  and  cobalt  are  scarce.  Anthra- 
cite and  rich  veins  of  plumbago  exist  on  the 
southern  range  of  hiUs.!  The  gems  of  C.  have  been 
celebrated'from  time  immemorial,  and  they  are  most 
plentiful  in  the  alluvial  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  TiiHa 
of  SafEragam.  Sapphires,  rubies,  the  oriental  topaz, 
garnets,  amethysts,  cinnamon  stone,  and  cat's-eye, 
are  the  principal  gems  and  precioiis  stones  of  the 
island.  The  most  valuable  is  the  sapphire;  and 
one  of  these,  found  in  the  year  1853,  was  worth 
more  than  £4000.  The  value  of  the  precious  stones 
annually  found  in  the  island  has  been  estimated  at 
£10,000.  The  pearl-fishery  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar 
has  long  been  celebrated,  and  the  revenue  derived 
from  it  by  government  for  the  year  ending  31st 
December  1857  was  £20,550,  ISs.  6d.  Eighty-seven 
seconds  is  about  the  longest  time  the  best  divers  can 
remain  under  water,  and  13  fathoms  is  the  greatest 
depth  to  which  they  descend.  , 

Rivers. — The  most  important  rdver  in  C.  is  the 
MahawelH-gauga.  It  has  its  source  in  the  vicinity 
of  Adam's  Peak,  and  after  draining  more  than  4000 
square  miles,  it  separates  into  several  branches,  and 
enters  the  ocean  near  Trincomalee.  The  south  side 
of  the  island  is  watered  by  ten  rivers  of  considerable 
size,  which  flow  into  the  sea  between  Point  de  OaUe 
and  Manaar.  On  the  eiist  coast,  the  rivers  are 
smaller,  but  stiU  more  numerous,  and  many  others 
traverse  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces. 


Sdrlowi'S. — Poiiit  de  G-alle  (q.  v.)  and  Trincomalee 
(q.  V.)  are  the  t*-o  harbours  of  Ceylon.  The  former 
is  small  and  dangerous,  but  the  latter  is  unsurpassed 
aS  a  safe  and  commodious  |  port.  The  variatidn  of 
the  tide^  is  very  trifling ;'  the  rise  and  fall  not 
generally  exceeding  18  to  24  inches,  with  a  third 
of  increase  at  spring-tides;   '" 

In '  climate,  0.  has  a  great  advantage  over  the 
mainland  of  India,  aild  as'  an  island,  enjoys  a  more 
equable  temperature.  The  average  for  the  year  in 
Coloinbo  (q.  V.)  is  80°  in  oMinary  seasons.  ApWl 
is  the  hottest  month;  and  in  May  the  south-west 
monsoon  commences  amid  a  deliige  of  rain,  and 
continues  the  prevailing  wind  till  October,  when  the 
north-east  monsoon  sets  in  :  80  inches  is  the  average 
annual  f aU  of  tain,  though  in'  an  exceptional  year, 
120  inches  have  been  registered.  The  bteautiful  table- 
land of  Neuera  EUia  was  first  visited'  by  Europeans 
in  1826,  and  is  now  used  as  a  sanitarium.  Here  the 
thermometer  in  the  shade  never  rises  above  70°, 
while  the  average  is  62°;  the  nights  are  cool  and 
refreshing.  The  north  of  the  island,  including  the 
peninsula  of  Jaffna;  the  plainsof  Neuera  Kalawa,  and 
the  Wanny,  may  be  reckoned  as  a  third  climatic 
division.  Here  the  annual  fall  of  rain  does  not 
exceed  30  inches,  and  irrigation  is  lai'gely  employed 
in  agriculture. 

Mora. — The  general  botanical  features  of  C, 
especially  of  the  lowlands,  are  nearly  identical  with 
those  of  Southern  '•  India  dnd  the  Deccan,  although 
it  possesses  a  few  genera  of  plants  not  to  be  found 
in  those  regions.  Its  phsenogamio  plants  are  limited 
to  about  3000.  The  beautiful  ixoras,  erythrinas, 
buteas,  Jonesias,  and  other  flowering  shriibs  bloom  in 
the  forests.  At  an  elevation  of  6500  feet,  the  acan- 
thaoeffi  cover  large  tracts  of  groilnd,  and  the  tree-fern 
reaches  the  height  of  20  feet.  On  the  highest  ground, 
rhododendrons  attain  to  the  size  of  timber-trees. 
The  Coral-tree  (Eurythrina  Indica),  the  Murutu 
[Lagerstrcemia  Hegihce),  and  the  Jofiesia  asoca  are 
amongst  the  most  magnificent  of  the  flowering 
trees.  The  fig  tribe  are  planted  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  temples.  In  the  forests,  climbing-plants  and 
epiphytes  of  prodigious  Size  and  striking  appearance 
cover  the  trees  with  a  mass  of  parasitical  foliage  of 
extraordinary  growth.  The  Pahnadfeae  are  ■vety 
conspicuous  in  the  vegetation  of  C,  although  Hot  more 
than  10  or  12  species  are  indigenous :  the  cocoa-palm 
— of  which  it  is  estiinated  there  are  not  less  than  20 
milhons  of  trees — ^the  tahput,  the'  palmyra — which 
forms  extensive  forests  in  the  north  of  the  island 
■—and  the  jaggery  palm,  are  the  most  noteworthy. 
Of  timber-trees,  90  species  are  known,  and  amongst 
these  the  satin-wood  holds  the  first  rank.  The 
flora  of  the  highlands,  above  2000  feet,  and  up  to 
6000  or  7000,  though  much  resembling  that  of  the 
NeUgherries,  has  a  marked  affinity  to  the  vegetation 
of  the  highlands  of  Malacca  and  Java,  especially 
the  latter.  i 

Fauna. — A  knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  C.  has'beeh 
greatly  advanced  by  the  labours  of  Drs  Templeton 
anii  Kelaart  and  Mr  Edgar  Layard.  Quadrwmancms 
animals  are  represented  by  the  Lmis  gracilis,  and  five 
species  of  monkeys.  Sixteen  species  of  the  Gkeirop- 
tera  or  bat  tribe,  exist  in"  C. ;  and  what  is  very- 
remarkable,  many  of  these  rival  the  birds  in  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  colours.  The  Pteropus  Edwardsii  (the 
flying-fox  of  Europeans)  measures  from  4  to  5  feet 
from  tip  to  tip  of  its  extended  wings.  Of  the  larger 
Camivora,  the  bear  and  leopard;  and  of  the  smaller, 
the  palm-cat  and  the  glossy  genette  (the  civet 
of  Etifopeans)  may  be  mfentioned.  The  dreaded 
tiger  of  India,  the  cheeta,  the'  woU,  and  the  hysena, 
are  happily  not.  met'  with  in  Ceylon.  Deer,  buffaloes, 
and  the  humped  ox  of  India  are  amongst  the 
Suminantia;  the  little  musk-deer  {Moschus  meminnaX 
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is  less  than  two  feet  in  length.  J^e  Pacliydermata 
are  represented  by  the  elephant  and  the  wild 
boar ;  the  former,  which  is  for  the  most  part  tusk- 
less,  is  emphatically  lord  of  the  forests  of  Ceylon. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  Getacea  is  the  dugong. 
Whales  are  captiired  off  the  coast.  320  species 
of  Birds  have  been  ascertained  by  Drs  Templeton 
and  Kelaart  and  Mr  Layard.  The  song  of  the 
robin  and  long-taUed  thrush,  and  the  flnte-Hke 
voice  of  the  oriole,  are  heard  over  the  whole 
mountain  zone,  and  far  down  into  the  neighbouring 
plains.  Eagles,  the  beautiful  peregrine  falcon,  owls, 
swallows,  kingfishers,  sim-birds,  bulbuls,  crows, 
parroquets,  pigeons,  pea-fowl,  jungle-fowl,  and  many 
others  of  the  feathered  tribe  might  be  mentioned 
did  apace  permit.  Myriads  of  aquatic  birds  and 
waders,  amongst  which  the  flamingo  is  conspicu- 
ous, cover  the  lakes  and  lagoons.  The  crocodile 
is  the  largest  reptile  in  the  island;  tortoises  and 
lizai'ds  are  also  found.  There  are  a  few  species 
of  venomous  snakes,  and  of  these  the  ticpolonga 
and  the  cobra  da  capeUo  are  the  most  deadly. 

Inhabitants. — The  Singhalese,  the  moat  numeroiis 
of  the  natives  of  C,  are  the  descendants  of  those 
colonists  from  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  who  first 
settled  in  the  island  543  E.  0.  In  their  customs, 
costume,  and  general  appearance,  they  have  remained 
unchanged  since  the  days  of  Ptolemy.  The  dress 
of  the  men,  who  have  delicate  features  and  slender 
limbs,  is  singularly  effeminate,  and  consists  of  a 
comboy  or  waist-cloth,  very  much  resembling  a 
petticoat;  their  long  hair,  turned  back  from  the 
forehead,  is  confined  with  combs,  and  earrings 
are  worn  by  way  of  ornament.  The  women,  in 
addition  to  the  comboy,  cover  the  upper  part  of 
the  figure  with  a  white  muslin  jacket,  and  adorn 
themselves  with  necklaces,  bangles,  rings,  and 
jewellery.  The  Singhalese  are  false  and  cowardly, 
but  manifest  a  strong  affection  for  their  rela- 
tives, and  a  reverence  for  old  age.  Polyandry  still 
lingers  in  the  interior  of  C,  and  was  formerly 
universal;  it  is  now,  however,  chiefly  confined  to 
the  wealthier  classes,  amongst  whom  one  woman 
has  often  three  or  four  husbands.  The  Kan- 
dyans,  or  Highlanders,  are  a  more  sturdy  race,  and 
mamtaiued  their  independence  for  three  centuries 
after  the  conquest  of  the  low  country  by  European 
settlers.  The  Malabars,  or  Tamils,  have  sprung  from 
those  early  invaders  of  C,  who  from  time  to  time 
swept  across  from  Southern  Hindustan,  and  con- 
tended with  the  Singhalese  kings  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  island.  They  have  formed  the  chief  popula- 
tion of  JafEna  for  full  2000  years,  and  constitutionally 
excel  the  Singhalese  and  Kandyans.  The  Moormen, 
who  are  the  most  energetic  and  intelligent  of  the 
native  commimities,  are  met  with  in  every  province 
as  enterprising  traders.  They  are  a  very  distinct 
race  from  the  Singhalese,  but  have  no  tradition  of 
their  ,origin.  Europeans  generally  beheve  them  to 
be  of  Arab  descent,  but  Tennent  is  of  opinion  that 
'  they  may  be  a  remnant  of  the  Persians,  by  whom 
the  island  was  frequented  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries.' 

The  '  burghers  '  of  C.  are  a  people  of  European 
descent,  who  have  become  naturahsed.  Those  of 
Portuguese  extraction  hold  the  lowest  place,  and 
are  mostly  tradesmen  and  artisans ;  but  the  Dutch 
burghers  frequently  fill  responsible  posts,  and  are 
employed  in  the  government  offices. 

Besides  the  races  already  alluded  to,  there  ia  a 
remarkable  tribe  of  outcasts — the  Veddahs — hardly 
removed  from  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest,  and 
beheved  to  be  descended  from  the  Yakkhos,  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country.  They  occupy 
a  district  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  and 
have  there  preserved  their  ancient  customs  and 
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manner  of  living  unaltered  for  more  than  2000 
years.  They  appear  to  be  without  the  itistinct  of 
worship,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  a  God.  The 
tribe  is  divided  into  the  Sock  VeddaJis  and  the 
Village  Veddahs.  The  former  hide  themselves  in 
the  jungle,  live  by  the  chase,  and  sleep  in  trees 
or  caves.  They  use  fire  to  cook  their  meat,  and 
their  greatest  gastronomic  treats  are  the  iguana 
lizard  and  roasted  monkey.  Their  language — if 
the  few  words  they  make  use  of  can  be  called  by 
that  name — is  a  dialect  of  the  Singhalese.  The 
Village  Veddahs  locate  themselves  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  European  settlements,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
Hving  in  rude  huts  of  mud  and  bark,  and  are 
hardly  more  civilised  than  their  brethren  of  the 
jungles.  The  exertions  of  government  to  reclaim 
this  harmless  but  degraded  people  have  in  some 
degree  succeeded,  and  a  promising  colony  has  been 
formed. 

The  native  population  of  C.  in  1857  was  1,697,975. 
The  European  and  other  inhabitants,  including  the 
mihtary,  amount  to  about  25,000.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent 
is  of  opinion  that  C,  when  in  the  height  of  its 
prosperity,  must  have  been  ten  times  as  densely 
populated  as  at  the  present  day. 

Bdigion. — The  Singhalese  are  devoted  to  Bud- 
dhism (q.  v.),  which  is  the  prevailing  religion  of 
the  island.  It  does  not  exist,  however,  in  that 
state  of  purity  in  which  it  is  stiU  foimd  in  the 
Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  Its  sacred  books  are . 
identical  with  those  of  Burmah  and  Siam,  and 
both  record  the  doctrines  of  Gautama  in  the  Pali 
language ;  the  deviations  are  in  matters  of  practice. 
The  Malabar  kings  adulterated  Buddhism  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  with  Brahmanism,  introducing  the 
worship  of  Hindu  deities  into  the  Buddhist  temples, 
and  this  continues  more  or  less  to  be  the  case. 
More  than  once  have  the  Buddhists  of  C.  sought  to 
restore  the  purity  of  their  faith — at  one  time  sending 
deputies  to  Siam,  at  another  to  Burmah,  with  this 
object  in  view.  The  Burman  or  Amarapm-a  sect 
have  long  been  the  reformers  of  Singhalese  Bud- 
dhism, and  maintain  no  very  friendly  relations  with 
the  party,  who,  supported  by  the  priests  of  Siam, 
acknowledge  the  civil  power  in  matters  of  religion, 
sanction  the  worship  of  Hindu  deities  and  the 
employment  of  the  priesthood  in  secular  occupa- 
tions, uphold  caste,  and  restrict  the  sacred  books. 
Caste  was  acknowledged  by  the  Singhalese  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  Buddhism,  which  in  principle 
is  opposed  to  it ;  but  so  firmly  was  it  rooted,  that 
it  stiU  endures,  though  more  as  a  social  than  a 
sacred  institiition.  Gautama  Buddha  is  said  to 
have  visited  C.  three  different  times  to  preach  Ids 
doctrine,  and  his  Sri-pada,  or  sacred  footstep,  on 
the  summit  of  Adam's  Peak  (q.  v.),  still  commands 
the  homage  of  the  faithful.  Buddhism  was  not, 
however,  permanently  introduced  into  C.  till  307 
B.C.,  when  Mahiudo,  obtaining  the  support  of  the 
king,  estabhshed  it  as  the  national  faith.  The 
influence  of  the  priests  gradually  increased,  and,  by 
the  piety  of  the  Singhalese  kings,  monasteries  were 
richly  endowed;  for  though  the  Buddhist  monk 
is  mdividually  forbidden  to  possess  goods,  a  com- 
mumty  may  own  property  to  any  extent ;  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that,  at  the  present  day,  no  less 
than  one-third  of  the  cultivated  land  of  the  island  is 
computed  to  belong  to  the  priesthood,  and  is  *empt 
from  taxation.  The  priests  of  C.  are  divided  into 
two  orders— the  Samanaros,  and  those  who,  after  a 
tune  of  probation,  receive  the  higher  grade  of  Upa- 
sampada.  The  fraternity  are  not  raised  by  educa- 
tion a,bove  their  countrymen,  and  the  respect  paid 
them  IS  directed  more  to  the  dress  than  to  the  person 
of  the  individual.  Any  member  is  at  liberty  to  lay 
aside  his  ascetic  character,  and  return  to  a  secular 
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life.  The  moat  celebrated  Buddhistic  relic  in  C.  is 
the  Dalada,  or  sacred  tooth  of  Gautama,  at  Kandy, 
which  is  guarded  with  jealous  care,  and  preservdd 
in  an  elegant  shrine ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
original  relic  was  destroyed  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
the  present  substitute  is  a  piece  of  discoloured  ivory, 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  a  human  tooth.  In  all 
Buddhist  countries,  the  sacred  buildings  present, 
with  certain  modifications,  the  same  general  cnaraoter 
(see  articles  BtrcDinsM,  BimMAH,  &c.);  and  in  C. 
we  find  the  three  classes  represented  by  the  dagoba, 
or  relic-shrine  {datu,  a  relic,  and  gabhhan,  a  shrine), 
the  temple  proper,  and  the  vihara  or  monastery. 
The  labour  bestowed  on  these  edifices  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Singhalese  monarchy  is  truly  astonishing. 


The  Gal-wihara  at  Pollanarrua. 

In  the  north  of  the  island,  ruined  cities — ^buried  for 
ages  iu  the  depths  of  the  forest — have  been  dis- 
covered, revealing  moniuueuts  that  in  dimensions 
may  almost  compare  with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  vestiges  of  an  early 
civilisation  is  Pollanarrua,  the  ancient  capital  of  C. ; 
and  here  is  the  celebrated  Gal-wihara,  a  rock-hewn 
temple,  supposed  to  be  '  the  only  example  iu  Ceylon 
of  an  attempt  to  fashion  an  architectural  design  out 
of  the  rock,  after  the  manner  of  the  cave-temples  of 
Ajunta  and  EUora.'  The  reclining  figure  of  Gautama 
on  the  right  (see  out,  which  with  the  other  iUustra- 


Entranoe  to  the  Temple  of  Dambool. 

tions  are  reduced  from  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent's  Ceylm)  is 
45  feet  in  length;  the  upright  one  measures  23  feet ; 
and  the  sitting  image  on  the  left  is  16  feet  from 


the  altar  to  the  top  of  the  head.  The  cave-temple 
of  Dambool  was  built  100  B.  a,  and  is  the  most 
celebrated  in  the  island.  The  beU-shaped  tapering 
dagobas  of  C,  as  relic  shrines,  answer  to  the  pagodas 
of  ^urmah — which  they  very  much  resemble — and 
the  topes  of  Afghanistan.  The  ruins  of  the  Jayta- 
wanarama  dagoba  stUl  reach  the  height  of  249  feet ; 
its  diameter  is  360  feet ;  and  from  base  to  pinnacle 
it  is  covered  with  trees  of  the  largest  size.  This 
enormous  structure  contains  20  mimons  of  cubical 
feet ;  and  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  concludes  that  to  erect 
such  a  mass  of  masonry,  even  iu  the  present  day, 
'  would  occuJ)y  500  bricklayers  from  six  to  seven 
years,'  at  the  cost  of  a  million  sterling.  The  Ambus- 
tella  of  Mihintala  is  another  remarkable  dagoba.  A 
very  famous  object  in  connection  with  Buddhism  in 
C.  is  the  sacred  Bo-tree  of  Anarajapoora  {Peepul, 
Fieaa  reUgiosa),  which  was  planted  there  288  years 
B.  0.,  and'  is  by  far  the  oldest  tree  in  the  world  of 
which  an  authentic  history  exists.  See  Bo-tbbe. 
Adiongst  the  antiquities  of  0.  must  be  mentioned 
those  wonderful  monuments  of  the  former  greatness 
of  the  Singhalese  people — the  ruined  tan& ;  with 


The  Ambustella  Dagoba,  Mihintala. 

which  almost  nothing  of  a  similar  kind,  whether 
ancient  or  modem,  can  be  compared :  30  colossal 
reservoirs,  and  about  700  smaller  tanks,  stiU  exist, 
though  for  the  most  part  in  ruins.  The  restoration 
of  these  magnificent  works  of  irrigation  has  recently 
been  begun.  Brahmanism  or  Hinduism  (q.  v.)  is 
the  faith  of  the  Tamils  or  Malabars,  but  the  Moor- 
men are  Mohammedans.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  Dutch  Christians,  Protestant  missions  to  the 
natives  of  C.  were  commenced  by  the  Baptists  iu 
1813.  The  Wealeyan  Methodists  followed  in  1814, 
the  Americans  in  1816,  the  Chiurch  of  England  in 
1818,  and  Christian  instruction  has  made  some 
progress  amongst  the  native  populations.  Of  these 
the  peasantry  of  the  Kandyan  Mis  have  proved  the 
least  accessible  to  its  influence.  Schools,  collegiate 
institutions,  and  female  seminaries,  under  the  direction 
of  the  missionaries,  are  in  successful  operation. 

The  government  of-  C.  is  administered  by  a 
governor  appointed  by  the  crown,  «jid  he  is  assisted 
by  a ,  cabinet  council,  composed  of  his  principal 
oflScers.  There  is  also  a  legislative  counoU,  to 
which  all  measures  are  submitted ;  but  its  decisions 
are  still  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  governor.  The 
revenue  for  the  year  ending  31st  December  1857 
was  £569,047,  6«.  10^.,  and  the  expenditure  for 
the  same  time  amounted  to  only  £228,820,  4«.  ^d. 
C.  possesses  that  great  test  of  a  prosperous  colony 
— an  increasing  revenue;  in  the  year  1859  it 
amounted  to   £747,000.     The  colony  made  great 
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progress  vtnder  the  able  administration  of  Sir  H. 
Ward.  An  objectionable  tax,  however,  on  the 
import  of  grain,  and  also  on  its  home  cultivation, 
still  exists. 

Imports  and  Exports The  imports  are  miscel- 
laneous :  the  principal  exports  consist  of  coffee,  coir 
in  fibre  and  manufactured,  cinnamon,  cocoa-nuts, 
cocoa-nut  oil — of  which,  in  1857,  the  enormous 
quantity  of  1,767,413  gallons,  valued  at  ;e212,184, 
was  exported — areca-nuts,  cardamons,  bSche-de-mer, 
arrow-root,  curry  stuffs,  ghee,  dried  and  salted  fish, 
hides,  elephants,  plumbago,  pearls,  &c.  In  the  year 
1859,  411,342  cwt.  1  qr.  11  lbs.  of  plantation  coffee, 
value  £1,110,624,  64.  lOd. ;  and  178,436  cwt.  23  lbs. 
native  coffee,  value  £356,872,  8s.  Zd.,  were  exported ; 
also,  116  elephants,  value  £2619,  10s.,  and  pearls  to 
the  value  of  £25,525,  19s.  6rf. 

The  following  official  returns  are  taien  from  the 
C.  government  Gazette  of  May  19,  1860.  Total  value 
in  sterling  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  C,  from 
and  to  each  country  in  the  year  1859  : 


United  Kingdom, 
British  Possessions  in  India, 
Other  British  Colonies,    . 
Foreign  Countries, 

Total,  . 

Deduct  Specie, 


t,         1.  d. 

938,491    9  3 

1,764,231  12  1 

377,234  18  4 

404,529    7  5 


3,474,487    7    1 
1,159,780    7    0 


2,314,707    0    1 


£ 

A. 

rf. 

1,434,820 

U 

5 

767,435 

2  10 

71,256 

3 

4 

251,240 

6 

7 

2,624,751  13 

2 

364,249 

0 

(1 

2,160,502  13    2 


The  number  of  ships  entered  at  ports  in  0.  in  the 
year  1859  were  2960,  of  which  292  were  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  2573  colonial ;  total  tonnage, 
388,731.  The  number  of  ships  cleared  at  ports  in 
C.  for  the  same  year  were  2962,  of  which  291  were 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  2578  colonial ;  total 
tonnage,  392,661.  To  the  ancient  world  C.  was 
famous  as  a  place  of  traffic.  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Persians,  and  Arabians  traded  to  its  ports, 
and  many  particulars,  such  as  geographical  position 
and  natural  productions,  seem  to  identify  Point  de 
GaUe  with  the  Tarshish  of  the  Hebrew  historians. 

The  history  of  C,  of  which  the  limits  of  this 
article  wiE  only  allow  the  briefest  possible  outline, 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  ancient  and 
modern,  and  the  latter  into  the  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
and  British  periods. 

The  records  of  its  early  history  came  to  light  in 
1826,  and  Mr  Turnour,  devoting  himself  to  then- 
study,  composed  an  Epitome  of  the  History  of  C, 
from  the  year  543  B.C.  to  1798  a.d.;  and  he  records 
the  reigns  of  165  kings,  who  reigned  during  this 
space  of  2341  years.  The  most  famous  of  the  Sin- 
ghalese books  is  the  Mahawanso,  a  metrical  chronicle, 
in  the  Pali  language,  which  gives  an  account  of 
the  island  during  the  above  23  centuries.  The 
story  begins  with  the  invasion  of  Wijayo  (543  b.  c), 
son  of  a  petty  Indian  sovereign  in  the  country 
watered  by  the  Ganges.  He  subdued  the  Yakkhos, 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants;  married  a  daughter  of 
one  of  the  native  chiefs,  whom  he  subsequently 
repudiated  for  an  Indian  princess ;  and  founded  a 
dynasty  that  held  undivided  sovereignty  in  C.  for 
nearly  eight  centuries.  He  bestowed  on  his  kingdom 
his  patrimonial  name  of  Sihala  (whence  Singhalese, 
Ceylon),  and  promoted  the  settlement  of  colonists 
from  the  mainland.  In  the  reign  of  king  Deveui- 
piatissa  _  (307  B.  c).  Buddhism  was  estabhshed  as 
the  national  religion,  and  his  reign  was  further 
remarkable  by  the  plantiag  of  the  sacred  Bo-tree, 
288  B.  c. ;  and  now  commenced  the  erection  of 
those  stupendous  buildings  already  noticed.  The 
next  important  epoch  in  Singhalese  history  is  the 


usurpation    of   the   Malabars    (237   B.  a),    foreign 
mercenaries  from  the  Coromandel  coast,  to  whom 
the  native   sovereigns  had  intrusted  the  defence 
of   the    island.      Several    Malabar    invasions    are 
chronicled  in  the  history  of  C,  and  these  foreigners 
long  contended  with  the  native  princes  for  supreme 
authority.     Passing    on  to   1071    A.  D.,    a   native 
dynasty  was  then  re-estabhshed  in  the  person  of 
Wijayo  Bahu,  which,  for  100  years,  delivered  the 
coimtry  from  the  dominion  of  the  Malabars.     Prak- 
rama  Bahu  commenced  a  reign,  in  1153,  the  most 
renowned  in  the  records  of  Ceylon.    He  devoted 
himself  to  religion  and  agriculture,  and  besides  many 
notable  religious  e'difices,  he  caused  no  less  than 
1470  tanks  to  be  constructed,  subsequently  known 
as  the  '  seas  of  Prakrama.'     Thirty  years  after  the 
death  of  this  monarch,  the  Malabars  landed  with 
a  large  army,  and   speedily  conquered  the  whole 
island.     In  1235,  a  native  dynasty  recovered  a  part 
of  the  kingdom.     During  the  reign  of  Dharma  Prak- 
rama IX.  the  Portiiguese  first  visited    C,    1505 ; 
but  it  was  in  1517  that  they  first  formed  a  perma- 
nent settlement  at   Colombo  for  trading  purposes. 
Their  encroachments  soon  raised  the  patriotic  Kan- 
dyaus,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  though  at 
the  first  visit  of  the  Portuguese  in  1505  they  were 
even  ignorant  of  the  use  of  gunpowder,  they,  after  a 
while,  excelled  their  enemies   as  musketeers,  and 
were  finally  able  to  bring  20,000  stand  of  arms  to 
bear  against  them.   '  Amity,  colnmerce,  and  religion,' 
was  the  Portuguese  motto ;  but  their  rule  in  C.  is 
a  sad  story  of  rapacity,  bigotry,  and  cruelty.     They 
were  at  last  driven  from  the  island  by  the  Dutch 
in  1658,  after  a  contest  of  twenty  years,  when,  as 
Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  remarks, '  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  sovereign  for  the  propagation  of 
the'  faith,  was  replaced  by  the  earnest  toil  of  the 
Dutch  traders  to  uitrenoh  their  trading  monopolies ; 
and  the  almost  chivalrous  energy  with  which  the 
soldiers   of   Portugal    resisted  the    attacks   of  the 
native  princes,  was    exchanged    for   the    subdued 
humbleness  with  which  the  merchants  of  Holland 
endured  the  insults  and  outrages  perpetrated  by  the 
tyrants  of  Kandy  upon  their  envoys  and  officers.' 
But  the  purely  military  tenure  of  the  Dutch  was 
destined  to  give  place  to  the   colonisation  of  the 
British.     It  was   during  the  great   European  war 
succeeding  the  French  Revolution,  that  the  Enghsh 
gained  possession  of  the  island.     On  the  1st  August 
1795,   an   expedition  under   Colonel  James   Stuart 
landed  at  Trincomalee,  which  was  speedily  captured, 
and  finally  the   garrison  of    Colombo    surrendered 
on  the  16th  February  1796.     By  this  capitulation, 
all  the  Dutch   settlements    and  strongholds  in  C. 
were  ceded  to  the  Enghsh ;  though  the  island  was 
not  formally  annexed  to  the  British  crown  tOl  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  27th  March   1802.     The  native 
sovereigns,  however,  continued  in  the  possession  of 
their  mountain  territory;  but  at  length  the  Kandyan 
king,  Wikrama  Eaja  Singha,  after  perpetrating  the 
most  frightful  atrocities  on  his  own  people,  seized 
and  murdered  certain    native    merchants,   British 
subjects,  trading  to  Kandy.    War  followed,  January 
1815;   Kandy  was   taken,   and  the  tyrant  sent  a 
captive  to  the  fortress  of  Vellore.    On  the  2d  March 
1815,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the.  native  chiefs, 
by  which  the  king  was  formally  deposed,  and  his 
territories  annexed  to  the  British  crown. 

Since  then,  the  island  has  made  rapid  strides  in 
material  prosperity.  The  mountain-forests  have 
been  replaced  by  plantations  of  coffee,  of  which,  in 
the  year  1857,  there  were  403  under  cultivation 
giving  an  average  crop  of  347,100  cwt.  per  annum. 
Many  important  pubho  works  have  been  completed, 
and  others  are  still  in  progress.  A  magnificent 
mountain-road  now  connects  Colombo  with  Kandy. 


CEYX— CHAFFINCH. 


A  legislative  ooimcil  haa  been  formed,  and  a  charter 
of  justice  promulgated;  while  trading  monopolies, 
slavery,  and  religious  disqualifications  have  been 
entirely  abolished, — See  Ceylon,  Physical,  Historical, 
and,  Topographical,  &c.,  by  Sir  James  Emerson 
Tennent  (Loud.  1859) ;  a  very  complete  and  learned 
work  on  the  island,  written  in  popular  and  eloquent 
language ;  and  Ghrislianity  in  Ceylon,  by  the  same 
author  (Lond.  1850). 
CEYX.    See  Kingfishee. 

CEZI'MBRA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Estremadura,  on  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  about 
18  miles  south  of  Lisbon.  Here  the  Moorish  king 
of  Badajoz,  who  had  advanced  to  succour  the  place, 
was  defeated  in  1165  by  Affonso  Henriques.  C.  has 
active  fisheries,  and  a  population  of  5000. 

CHA'CMA.    See  Baboon.      . 

CHA'DDA.     See  Benuwb. 

CHADWICK,  Edwin,  a  distinguished  social  and 
sanitary  reformer  of  the  present  day,  was  born  in 
the  -vicinity  of  Manchester,  24th  January  1801.  He 
studied  law,  but  early  devoting  his  attention  to 
questions  of  social,  sanitary,  and  political  science, 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  Lord  Grey's  government, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  an  assistant-commis- 
sioner to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  poor-laws 
in  England  and  Wales.  His  report,  published  with 
others  in  1833,  commanded  most  attention,  being 
remarkable  alike  for  the  wide  and  searching  char- 
acter of  its  investigations,  the  happiness  of  its  illtis- 
trations,  and  the  convincing  proofs  it  furnished  as 
to  the  necessity  of  reform  in  the  system  of  adminis- 
tration. Its  merit  was  recognised  by  those  who  had 
the  power  to  reward  him;  and  on  the  organisation  of 
the  new  Poor-law  Board,  C.  was  appointed  secretary. 
In  connection  with  this  Board,  and  the  General  Board 
of  Health,  G.  for  twenty  years  was  energetic  in  the 
origination  and  administration  of  remedial  measures 
relative  to  the  distribution  of  poor-law  funds  and 
to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  country.  And  not 
content  with  investigating  these  great  subjects,  his 
indefatigable  mind  sought  further  exercise  in  inquir- 
ing into  the  constitution  of  the  constabulary  force, 
with  a  view  to  the  better  prevention  of  offences 
and  the  readier  detection  of  criminals.  On  d.  change 
being  made  in  the  Board  of  Health  in  1854,  C. 
retired  with  a  pension.  He  has  since  taken  great 
interest  in  promoting  competitive  examinations  for 
government  offices ;  and  indeed  in  almost  all  ques- 
tions of  social  economy,  being  an  active  member  of 
the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science. 

CH.^RONErA,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  in  ancient 
ftreece,  near  the  Cephissus,  on  the  borders  of  Phocis. 
it  is  celebrated  on  accoimt  of  several  important 
battles  fought  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  447  B.  c, 
the  BcEotians  here  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
Athenians ;  and  in  338  b.  o.,  Philip  of  Macedon 
signally  defeated  the  united  forces  of  the  Athenians 
and  BcEotiana,  and  so  crushed  the  liberties  of 
Greece.  A  mound  of  earth,  about  a  mile  from  the 
modem  village  of  Kapuma,  which  occupies  the  site 
of  the  old  city,  stm  marks  the  place  where  the 
Thebans  who  fell  in  the  battle  were  buried ;  and 
a  magnificent  lion,  which  Colonel  Mure  pronounced 
to  be  '  the  most  interesting  sepulchral  monument  in 
Greece,'  was  excavated  from  this  tumulus  some 
years  ago.  At  C,  also,  86  B.C.,  Sulla  defeated  the 
generals  of  Mithridates.  Plutarch  was  a  native  of 
this  town.    A  few  ancient  remains  yet  exist. 

CHiET0D0'NTID.a3,  a  family  of  acanthop- 
terous  fishes,  nearly  corresponding  to  the  genus 
Ghsetodon  (Gr.  haii'-tooth)  of  Linn^us;  and  also 
named  Squampennes  (Lat.  scaly-finned),  because 
of  the  most  distinctive  character  of  the  family,  the 


incrustation  of  the  soft  portions  of  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins,  and  often  of  the  spinous  parts  also,  with  scales, 
the  fins  appearing  to  taper  gradually  out  of  the 
thickness  of  the  body,  wMch  is  in  general  remark- 
ably compressed,  so  that,  without  dissection,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  where  they  begin.  The  scales  are 
strongly  ctenoid  (q.v.).  The  typical  genua  Cluetodon, 


Chsetodon. 

and  those  most  nearly  allied  to  it,  have  hair-Uke 
teeth,  so  that  their  jaws  resemble  brushes ;  some 
fishes  of  the  family,  however,  have  trenchant  teeth 
on  the  jaws,  and  some,  as  Brama  (q.  v.),  have  card- 
Uke  teeth  both  on  the  jaws  and  palate.  Most  of 
the  C.  are  tropical ;  only  one  species,  Brama  Baii, 
is  ever  found  in  the  British  seas.  They  generally 
frequent  rocky  shores.  Their  colours  are  often 
extremely  gay,  and  usually  disposed  rather  in  stripes 
or  bands  than  in  spots.  '  The  eye  of  man  receives 
the  greater  pleasure  from  their  contemplation,  in 
that,  Deing  of  moderate  or  smaU  size,  and  haunting 
habitually  the  coral  basins  of  the  transparent  tropi- 
cal seas,  they  disport  themselves  in  the  beams  of  a 
vertical  sun,  as  if  desirous  of  exhibiting  their  splen- 
did liveries  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  blaze 
of  day.'  Many  singularities  of  form  occur  iu  this 
family,  as  the  long  slender  snout  of  the  Ohelmons, 
the  whip-thong-like  prolongation  of  some  of  the  rays 
of  the  dorsal  fins  m  Heniochus  and  Zanclus,  the 
wing-Kke  dorsal  and  anal  fins  of  PlatcKc,  the  sharp 
recurved  horns  of  the  Buffalo-fish  (Tauriclithys),  &c. 
To  this  family  belong  the  Archer-fishes  (q.  v.),  whose 
singular  habits  have  been  already  noticed. — The 
fleSi  of  most  of  the  C.  is  of  very  fine  fiavour. 

CHA'FER,  a  common  name  of  those  beetles  or 
coleopterous  insects,  which  either  iu  the  perfect  or 
larva  state,  are  destructive  to  plants ;  particularly 
those  which  devour  the  wood,  bark,  or  roots  of  trees. 
From  these,  however,  it  is  sometimes  extended  to 
some  coleopterous  insects  which  have  no  such  habit. 
TJhe  word  C.  is  seldom  used  alone,  but  generally  as 
part  of  a  name,  with  some  prefix;  thus,  we  have 
Cock-chafer,  Rose-chafer,  Bark-chafer,  &c. 

CHA'FF-CUTTER,  a  name  commonly  given 
to  an  implement  now  much  used  by  farmers  for 
cutting  hay  and  straw  into  half-inch  lengths.  The 
advantage  of  this  consists  not  so  much  in  facili- 
tating mastication  or  digestion,  as  in  preventing 
animals  from  wasting  their  food.  No  small  amount 
of  mechanical  ingenuity  has  been  applied  to  the 
construction  of  chaff-cutters,  the  simplest  and  oldest 
kinds  of  which  are  mere  h^nd-machines  with  a 
single  large  knife,  the  hay  or  straw  being  pushed 
forward  in  a  trough  or  box,  whilst  others  are  driven 
by  horse,  steam,  or  water  power,  and  are  not  a  little 
complicated. 

CHA'FFINCH  (Fringaia  coddis),  one  of  the  most 
common  British  birds,  a  species  of  Finch  (q.  v.),  and 
probably  that  to  which  the  name  Finch,  now  so 
extended  in  its  signification,  originally  belonged; 
fink,  the  German  form  of  the  name,  and  pink  and 
twink,  English  provincial  forms  still  appropriated  to 
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the  C,  having  some  resemblance  of  sound  to  its 
common  call-note.  The  whole  length  of  the  C.  is 
about  six  inches.  The  tail  is  very  sUghtly  forked. 
The  male,  in  summer,  has  the  top  of  the  head  and 
nape  of  the  neck  bluish-gray ;  the  back,  chestnut ; 
the  wings  ahnost  black,  with  two  conspicuous 
white  bars;  the  tail,  nearly  black.  The  colours 
of  the  female  are  much  duller  than  those  of  the 
male.  The  C.  is  a  very  widely  distributed  species, 
being  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  in 
some  parts  of  Asia,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  as 
far  west  as  the  Azores.  In  the  colder  northern 
countries,  it  is  minatory ;  in  more  southern  regions, 
it  is  stationary.  Linnseus  gave  it  the  specific  name 
ccelebs,  from  observing  that  the  flocks  congregated 
in  winter  in  Sweden  consisted  chiefly  of  males, 
the  females  having,  as  he  supposed,  sought  a  milder 
climate.  A  partial  separation  of  the  sexes  is  observed 
also  in  the  great  winter-flocks  in  Britain,  but  it  is 
only  partiail;  and  YarreU  thinks  that  the  young 
males  of  the  previous  season,  which  resemble  the 
females  in  plumage,  are  associated  with  them,  and 
have  been  mistaken  for  them.  The  flocks  seen  in 
Britain  in  winter  are  believed  to  be  augmented  by 
migration  from  Scandinavia.  The  eggs  are  usually 
foxir  or  five  in  number,  of  pale  pm'pnsh  bufi'  colour, 
sparingly  streaked  and  spotted  with  reddish  brown. 
The  p.  feeds  chiefiy  on  insects,  and  does  much 
service  in  summer  by  destroyiiig  aphides  and 
caterpillars ;  but  eats  also  seeds,  and  is  sometimes 
persecuted,  because  in  spring  it  pulls  up  and  eats 
young  turnips  and  radishes  when  in  the  seed-leaf. 
Grreat  numbers  of  chafiinchepj  are  killed  for  the  table 
in  Italy.  In  Germany,  this  bird  is  in  the  highest 
esteem  as  a  song-bird.  Its  notes  are  very  clear  and 
loud,  but  some  individuals  greatly  excel  the  ordi- 
nary multitude  of  their  species ;  and  their  superior 
notes,  if  heard  on  the  Thuiingian  hills,  speedily 
attract  bird-catchers.  Bechstein  saya  that,  in 
Thuringia,  a  cow  has  been  given  for  a  C.  with  a  fine 
voice ;  and  the  Germans  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
classify  the  different  strains  of  chaffinches,  giving 
them  distinct  names,  and  regarding  those  birds  as 
particularly  valuable  by  which  certain  of  these 
strains  are  produced. — The  common  Scotch  name  of 
the  C.  is  Shilfa. 

CHAGEBS,  a  river  entering  the  Gulf  of  Darien 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  near 
lat.  9°  18'  N.  Though,  towards  its  mouth,  it  varies 
in  depth  from  16  to  30  feet,  it  is  yet,  by  reason  at 
once  of  its  rapidity  and  its  falls,  but  little  available 
for  navigation.  At  its  entrance  is  a  port  of  its  own 
name.  Both  the  town,  however,  and  the  stream 
have  recently  lost  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  their 
position,  through  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  railway,  which,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  com- 
mences at  Aspinwall,  about  8  mUes  to  the  north. 

CHAIlf,  in  Surveying  (called  Gunter's  Chain, 
from  its  inventor),  is  a  measure  of  22  yards  long, 
composed  of  100  iron  links,  each  of  which  is  thus 
7'92  inches  long.  As  an  acre  contains  4840  square 
yards,  10  square  chains  (22  x  22  x  10  =  4840  square 
yards),  or  100,000  square  links,  make  an  acre. 

CHAISr-BEIDGE.    See  Suspension  Beidgb. 

CHAIlSr-CABLB.    See  Cable. 

CHAIN-MAIL,  or  CHAESr-ARMOUR,  much 
used  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  consisted  of 
hammered  iron  links,  connected  one  to  another  into 
the  form  of  a  garment.  Such  armour  was  much 
more  flexible  and  convenient  to  the  wearer  than 
that  which  was  formed  of  steel  or  brass  plates,  but 
was  less  fitted  to  bear  the  thrust  of  a  lance. 

CHAIN-SHOT,  chiefly  used  in  naval  warfare, 
are  very  destructive  missiles,  consisting  of  two  balls 
connected  by  a  piece  of  chain  eight  or  ten  inches  in 


length.  AH  is  fired  collectively  from  the  gun,  and 
the  chain  enables  the  balls  to  catch  and  destroy 
objects  which  otherwise  might  possibly  escape. 

CHAIN'S,  on  shipboard,  are  strong  iron  links  or 
plates,  bolted  at  the  lower  end  to  the  ship-timbers, 
and  having  a  block  or  dead-eye  at  the  upper  end. 
Their  purpose  is  to  fasten  down  the  shrouds  tightly. 
They  are  brought  out  laterally  at  the  top  by  resting 
in  the  middle  against  the  channels,  which  are  broad 
thick  planks,  very  strongly  fixed,  and  projecting 
horizontally  from  the  side  of  the  ship,  one  pair  for 
each  mast. 

CHAINS,  Hanging  in.  In  atrocious  cases,  it 
was  usual  for  courts  of  justice,  in  former  times,  to 
direct  the  bodies  of  malefactors,  after  execution,  to 
be  hung  in  C.  upon  a  gibbet  near  the  spot  where 
the  crime  was  committed;  but  this,  says  Black- 
stone,  'was  no  part  of  the  legal  judgment.'  The 
reasons  commonly  assigned  for  the  practice  are  two  : 
first,  that  it  might  strike  terror  into  other  offenders ; 
and  second,  that  it  might  afford  '  a  comfortable  sight 
to  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased.'  This 
barbarous  adjunct  to  capital  punishment  was  not 
finally  abolished  tiU  a  very  recent  period,  and  it 
may  surprise  our  readers  to  learn  that,  two  years 
after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  it  was  still  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  if  not  with  the  custom  of 
England.  The  act  '  to  abolish  the  practice  of  hang- 
ing the  bodies  of  criminals  in  chains '  (4  and  5  Will. 
IV.  e.  26),  was  passed  on  25th  Jidy  1834.  The  last 
case  of  hanging  in  C.  mentioned  as  having  occurred 
in  Scotland,  is  that  of  Andrew  Wilson,  who  poisoned 
his  wife  in  1755  (Hume,  vol.  ii.,  p.  482).  See 
Punishments  and  Dissection. 

CHAL  A'ZA,  in  Botany,  a  membrane  which  unites 
the  nucleus  and  integuments  at  the  base  of  an  ovule. 
It  is  traversed  by  vessels  which  supply  nourish- 
ment to  the  ovule.  ■  It  is  often  of  a  different  colour 
from  the  rest  of  the  integuments,  and  is  conspicuous 
in  the  ripened  seed;  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  distinguish  it,  particularly  in  orthotropal  seeds, 
when  it  is  in  contact  with  the  Mlum,  the  forameni 
or  mwropyle  being  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
seed.     See  Ovule  and  Seed. 

The  cords  which  bind  the  yolk-bag  of  an  egg  to 
the  lining  membrane  at  the  two  encE  of  the  shell, 
and  keep  it  near  the  middle  as  it  fioats  in  the 
albumen,  are  also  called  clialazoe.  They  appear  to 
be  formed  of  a  peculiarly  viscid  albumen. 

CHALCB'DON,  a  city  of  ancient  Bithynia,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Euxiue,  opposite  to  Byzantium.  It 
was  founded  684  E.  c.  by  a  colony  from  Megara,  and 
soon  became  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and 
importance.  It  contained  several  temples,  one  of 
which,  dedicated  to  Apollo,  had  an  oracle.  C.  was 
taken  by  the  Persians,  suffered  the  vicissitudes  of 
war  during  the  strife  for  Grecian  supremacy  between 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  and  finally 
merged  into  the  Roman  empire.  During  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  bold  exploit  of  the 
Pontic  sovereign.  Having  invaded  Bithynia,  all  the 
wealthy  Romans  in  the  district  fled  for  refuge  to 
C,  whereupon  he  broke  the  chains  that  protected 
the  port,  burned  foiur  ships,  and  towed  away  the 
remaining  sixty.  Under  the  empire  it  was  made 
a  free  city,  and  was  the  scene  of  a  general  council, 
held  451  a.d.  Chosroes  the  Persian  captured  it 
616  A.  D.,  after  which  it  declined,  until  it  was  flnaUy 
demolished  by  the  Turks,  who  used  its  ruins  to  buUd 
mosques  and  other  edifices  at  Constantinople.  C.  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  philosopher  Xeuocrates. 

The  council  of  C.,to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
was  the  fourtli  universal  council,  and  was  assembled 
by  the  emperor  Maroian  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  a  form  of  doctiine  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
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Clirifit,  -whicli  should  equally  avoid  the  errors  of 
the  Nestorians  {q.  v.)  and  Monophysites  (q.  T.).  Six 
hundred  bishops,  almost  all  of  the  Eastern  'or 
Greek  Church,  -were  present.  The  doctrine  declared 
to  be  orthodox  -was,  that  in  Christ  there  were  two 
natures,  which  could  not  be  intermixed  (this  clause 
was  directed  agaiost  the  Monophysites),  and  which 
also  were  not  in  entire  separation  (this  was 
directed  against  the  Nestorians),  but  which  were 
so  conjoined,  that  their  Union  destroyed  neither 
the  peculiarity  of  each  nature,  nor  the  oneness  of 
Christ's  person. 

CHALCE'DONY  (often  misspelled  Cakedony),  a 
beautiful  mineral  of  the  quartz  family,  or  rather  a 
variety  of  quartz,  from  which  it  does  not  differ  in 
chemical  composition  or  in  any  essential  character. 
It  derives  its  name  from  Chaloedon  ia  Bithynia, 
near  which  it  is  found  in  considerable  abundance, 
and  has  been  known  by  the  same  name  from  ancient 
times.  It  occurs  in  different  kinds  of  rock,  but 
most  frequently  in  old  lavas  and  trap-rocks,  and  is 
found  ia  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  where  these 
exist,  or  where  there  are  boxilders  derived  from  them. 
It  is  common  in  Scotland,  and  specimens  of  great 
beauty  are  brought  from  Iceland  and  the  Faroe 
Islands.  It  never  occurs  iu  crystals.  It  constitutes 
the  whole  or  the  principal  part  of  many  agates.  It 
is  generally  translucent,  sometimes  semi-transparent, 
has  not  much  lustre,  and  is  in  colour  generally  white 
or  bluish  white,  sometimes  reddish  white,  sometimes 
milk-white,  less  frequently  gray,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
brown,  or  even  black.  Its  fracture  is  even,  or  very 
slightly  oonchoidal. — C.  is  much  used  in  jewellery, 
for  brooches,  necklaces,  and  ornaments  of  all  sorts, 
the  largest  pieces  being  sometimes  made  iato  little 
boxes,  cups,  &o.  It  was  much  used  by  the  ancients, 
and  many  beautiful  engraved  specimens  appear  in 
antiquarian  collections.  Chalcedonies  with  dissensi- 
nated  spots  of  brown  and  red,  were  once  very  highly 
prized,  and  were  called  Stigmites  or  St  Steplun^s- 
stones.  Petrified  plants  are  sometimes  found  in  C, 
in  which  they  appear  to  have  been  encased  whilst 
it  was  in  course  of  formation.  Specimens  of  C. 
are  sometimes  found  enclosing  a  little  water  in  the 
interior,  which  gives  them  a  very  beautiful  appear- 
ance; but  the  water  easily  escapes,  to  prevent 
which,  rings  or  other  ornaments  made  of  such  stones 
are  kept  in  distiUed  water,  when  not  worn.  The 
ancients  set  a  very  high  value  on  these  enhydrites 
(Gr.  en,  in,  and  hydw,  water).  The  Vicentin  was 
celebrated  for  producing  them. 

CHALCEDONYX  (or,  erroneously,  Oakedonyx), 
a  name  given  to  agates  formed  of  cacholong,  or  a 
white  opaque  chalcedony,  alternating  with  a  grayish 
translucent  chalcedony. 

CHA'LCIS,  the  capital  town  of  the  isUnd  and 

fovemment  of  Eubcea,  Greece,  situated  on  the 
luripus,  a  strait  separating  the  island  from  Boeotiaj 
and  which  at  this  point  is  only  120  feet  wide.  The 
Etiripus  is  divided  into  two  channels,  of  unequal 
breadth  and  depth,  by  a  rock,  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  castle,  partly  of  Venetian  and  partly  of 
Turkish  construction.  A  stone  bridge,  of  some  70 
feet  in  length,  connects  the  rock  with  the  Boeotian 
shore,  while  a  wooden  and  movable  bridge,  of  about 
35  feet,  unites  it  with  Chalcis.  C.  is  a  place  of 
very  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded,  as  tradi- 
tion asserts,  before  the  Trojan  war,  by  an  Ionian 
colony  from  Athens.  Its  rise  was  rapid.  It  sent 
out  numeroiis  colonies,  and  was  the  centre  of  the 
trade  of  the  western  Mediterranean.  Governed 
at  first  by  an  aristoerS/cy,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians,  who  in  506  b.  c.  divided  the  lands 
of  C.  amongst  some  of  their  own  number.  It  sub- 
seouently  fell  imder  ths  poTi'CT  of  tiie  Slacedonians 


and  Romans,  and  was  at  this  time  a  place  of  great 
military  iniportance,  nearly  9  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  had  many  fine  temples,  theatres,  and 
other  public  bijildings.  Aristotle  died  at  Chalcis. 
In  the  middle  ages,  it  was  prosperous  under  tho 
Venetians,  who  held  it  for  nearty  three  centuries, 
until  its  conquest  by  the  Turks  in  1470.  The  lion 
of  St  Mark  is,  or  was  until  within  reesHt  years,  still 
to  be  seen  over  the  gateway  between  the  bridge  and 
the  citadel.  Not  many  ancient  remains  now  exist 
at  Chalcis.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  the  houses, 
many  of  which  owe  their  origin  to  ttie  Venetians, 
are  substantial  and  spacioijs.    Pop.  5000. 

CHA'LCIS,  a  genus  of  Saurian  reptUes,  the  type 
of  a  family  called  Olialcidce,  some  of  which  are  popu- 
larly termed  snake-lizards,  because  of  the  resem- 
blance to  snakes  in  the  elongated  form  of  the  body, 
the  Hmbs  being  also  remarkably  small,  so  that  this 
family  forms  one  of  the  transition  links  between 
the  Saurian  and  the  Ophidian  reptiles.  The  scales 
are  rectangular,  and  arranged  in  transverse  bands, 
without  being  imbricated  or  disposed  Hke  tUes. 
The  Ghalcidce  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  both  ia 
the  old  and  new  worlds. 

The  name  C.  has  also  been  bestowed  on  a  genus 
of  the  order  Hymenoptera,  allied  to  the  Ichneumons, 
which  has  become  the  type  of  a  tribe  or  family, 
containiug  a  vast  number  of  species — 1600  being 
supposed  to  exist  in  Britain— all  of  them  of  smafi 
size,  many  very  minute,  many  of  them  very  bril- 
liant in  their  colours,  and  the  larvse  of  all  of  them 
parasitic  in  the  larva  or  pupae,  some  even  in  the 


Chalcis  Claripes, 

One  of  the  largest  British  species ; 

a,  the  wings  of  one  side,  magnified  (very  destitnte  of  nervnres) ; 

4,  hind-leg,  magnified ;  c,  antenna,  magnified. 

eggs,  of  other  insects.  The  chrysalis  of  a  butterfly 
or  moth  often  nourishes  a  great  number  of  these 
parasites  ;  and  they  become  useful  in  preventing  the 
excessive  multiplication  of  species  which  destroy 
valuable  plants. 

CHALCO'GRAPHY,  a  pedantic  term  used  to 
signify  engraving  on  copper,  compounded  of  the 
Greek  words  duUkos,  brass  or  copper,  and  graplio,  1 
write.  The  term  is  inaccurate  when  apjjlied,  as  it 
often  is,  to  engraving  on  other  metals,  such  as  steel 
and  zinc.  For  zinc-engraving,  the  stDl  more 
objectionable  word  Zineograpliy  has  been  invented. 

CHALD^'A.    See  Babylon,  Babylonia. 

CHA'LDEE.    SeeAEAiMA. 

CHALDER,  an  old  Scotch  dry  measure,  con- 
taining 16  boUs.     See  Boll. 

CHA'LDRON  (Lat.  ccddarium,  a  vessel  for  warm 
water),  an  old  dry  measure  used  in  selling  coal  and 
contaming  36  heaped  bushels.  Coal  is  now  sold 
by  weight. 

CHALEUR  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  between  Gaspe,  a  district  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  New  Brunswick,  having  a  depth  of  90  miles 
from    east   to  west,  and    a  width   varying   from 
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Chalice : 


12  to  20.  The  Eistigouohe,  wliioli  enters  tte  gulf 
from  New  Bnmswiok  at  its  very  head,  marks,  at 
its  mouth,  the  inter-provincial  boundary. 

CHA'LICB  (Lat.  calix, 
a  cup).  This  ancient  name 
for  an  ordinary  drinking- 
cup  has  been  retained  for 
the  vessels  used  for  the 
wine  in  the  holy  sacra- 
ment. ChaUces  are  com- 
monly made  of  silver,  but 
it  was  not  unusual  for 
them  to  be  of  gold,  or  gilt 
and  jewelled.  ChaUoes 
were  also  made  of  glass, 

crystal,   and    agate ;    but 

Found  in  a  Stone  Coffin  of  these  substances  have  been 
fhtster'LSZ-'So^fe^-  abandoned,  in  consequence 
from  Parker's  aiossary  of  ™  ™«^if  fragile  nature. 
Aircldtecture.  The  C.  is  the  attribute  of 

St  John  the  Evangelist. 
CHALK,  a  soft  earthy  variety  of  limestone  or 
carbonate  of  lime,  forming  great  strata,  and  claim- 
ing the  attention  of  the  geologist  even  more  than 
of  the  mineralogist.  It  is  generally  of  a  yellowish- 
white  colour,  but  sometimes  snow-white.  It  is 
easily  broken,  and  has  an  earthy  fracture,  is  rough 
and  very  meagre  to  the  touch,  and  adheres  slighfly 
to  the  tongue.  It  generally  contains  a  little  silica, 
alumina,  or  magnesia,  sometimes  aE  of  these. 
Although  often  very  soft  and  earthy,  it  is  some- 
times so  compact  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  bmlding- 
stone;  and  it  is  used  for  this  purpose  either  in  a 
rough  state,  or  sawn  into  blocks  of  proper  shape 
and  size.  It  is  burned  into  quicklime,  and  nearly 
all  the  houses  in  London  are  cemented  with  mortar 
so  procured.  The  sUicious  particles  being  separated 
by  pounding  and  diffusing  in  water,  it  becomes 
whitmg,  of  which  the  domestic  uses  are  familiar 
to  every  one.  Carpenters  and  others  use  it  for 
making  marks,  which  are  easily  effaced :  the  hlack- 
board  and  piece  oE  C.  are  now  common  equally 
in  the  lecture-rooms  of  universities  and  in  the 
humblest  vUlage-schbols.  C,  perfectly  purified,  is 
mixed  with  vegetable  colourmg  matters,  such  as 
turmeric,  Utmus,  saffron,  and  sap-green,  to  form 
pastil  colours  •  but  vegetable  colours  which  contain 
an  acid  are  changed  by  it.  See  Ckayon-.  The 
Vienna  white  of  artists  is  simply  purified  chalk.  In 
a  perfectly  purified  state,  it  is  athninistered  as  a  medi- 
cine, to  correct  acidity  in  the  stomach.  C.  is  also 
extensively  used  as  a  manure.  See  Lime,  as  a  manure. 
CHALK,  Black,  is  a  mineral  quite  different 
from  common  chalk,  and  apparently  receives  its 
name  from  resembling  it  in  meagreness  to  the 
touch,  in  soiling  the  fingers,  and  in  being  used  for 
drawing,  writing,  &c.  It  is  also  called  Ubawing- 
SLATE.  It  is  of  a  slaty  structure,  of  a  bluish  or 
grayish-black  colour,  easily  cut  and  broken,  and 
makes  a  perfectly  black  mark  on  paper.  It  is  used 
for  drawing,  and  as  a  black  colour  in  painting.  It 
becomes  red  by  exposure  to  heat.  It  is  essentially 
a  kind  of  clay  (q.  v.),.  and  derives  its  colour  from 
carbon,  which  it  contains.  It  is  found  in  primitive 
mountains,  in  Spain,  France,  Italy,  &o.,  also  in  the 
coal  formation  in  Scotland.— BKIAN90N  Chalk  and 
French  Chalk  are  popular  names  for  Soapstone 
(q.  V.).— Ebd  Chalk  is  Ochry  Red  Clay-iron-ore, 
consisting  of  clay  and  much  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is 
of  a  brownish-red  colour,  and  a  somewhat  slaty 
structure,  the  cross  fracture  earthy.  The  coarser 
varieties  are  used  chiefly  by  carpenters  for  making 
marks  on  wood ;  the  finer,  by  painters.  It  occurs  in 
thin  beds  m  clay-slate  and  grauwacke-slate  in  some 
parts  of  Germany. 


CHALK-BEDS.    See  CKBTACEOtrs  System. 
CHALKING  THE  DOOR,  a  mode  of  warning 
tenants  to  remove  from  burghal  tenements,  long 
known  and  stUl  in  use  in  Scotland.     The  practice  is 
thus  described  by  Mr  Hunter  in  his  valuable  work 
on   Landlord    and  Tenant:    'A  burgh  -  officer,  in 
presence  of  witnesses,  chalks  the  most  patent  door 
forty  days  before  Whitsunday,  which  is  held  to  be 
a  legal  warning.     There  is  no   execution  at  the 
parish  church,  but  the  officer  makes  out  an  exe- 
cution of  'chalking,'  in  which  his  name  must  be 
inserted,  and  which  must  be  subscribed  by  himself 
and  two  witnesses.     This  ceremony  now  proceeds 
simply  on  the  verbal  order  of  the  proprietor,  but 
anciently  the  interposition  of  a  judge  was  requisite. 
In  such  a  case,  authority  was  given  by  one  of  the 
magistrates    to    the  burgh-officer.'      That    judicial 
authority  is  still  assumed  to  He  at  the  root  of  the 
proceeding,   is    apparent  from  the    fact,  that   the 
execution  bears  that  the  warning  has  been  executed 
in  her  Majesty's  name  and  authority,  and  that  of  the 
magistrates   of  the  burgh.      The  officer  ought  to 
notify  to  the  tenant  the  object  of  his  visit,  though 
it  is  not  perhaps  indispensable  that  he  should  do  so. 
The  execution  of  chalking  is  a  warrant  under  which 
decree  of  removal  will  be  pronoimoed  by  the  burgh- 
court,  in  virtue  of  which  the  tenant  may  be  ejected 
on  the   expiration  of   a  charge   of   six  days.     See 
Ejectment. 

CHALKY  ISLAND,  in  New  Zealand,  near  the 
south-west  extremity  of  Middle  Island,  about  lat. 
46°  S.,  and  long.  166°  20'  E.  It  takes  its  name 
from  bemg  composed  of  a  mass  of  white  limestone, 
and  imparts  the  same  to  the  adjacent  bay  of  16 
miles  in  length,  and  also  to  one  of  the  harbours  of 
the  inlet. 

CHALLENGE.    See  Duel. 

CHALLENGE.    See  JuEV. 

CHA'LMBES,  Geokge,  an  eminent  historical 
antiquary,  was  bom  at  Fochabers,  Morayshire, 
Scotland,  in  1742.  Having  attended  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  studied  law  at  Edin- 
burgh, he  went  in  176,3  to  North  America,  where 
he  practised  as  a  lawyer  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  of  independence.  Being  a  keen  loyalist,  he 
returned  to  Britain,  where  he  was  appointed  clerk 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1786.  The  duties  of  this 
office  he  contmued  to  discharge  with  diligence  and 
ability  tiU  his  death  in  1825.  Before  his  appoint- 
ment, he  had  distinguished  himself  by  various  publi- 
cations in  political  economy;  and  for  some  time 
after  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  editing  the  works 
of  various  authors  and  writing  biographies  His 
great  work  is  his  Caledonia;  an  Account,  Historical 
cmd  topographical,  of  North  Britain;  a  production 
displaymg  profound  research  into  the  history  of 
Scotland,  and  abounding  in  varied  erudition.  It 
was  intended  to  be  completed  in  4  vols.  4to.  The 
•  1  oTS^"™^'  ''^t^ii^g  tlie  historical  part,  appeared 
m  1807 ;  of  the  other  three,  which  were  destined  to 
give  an  account  of  the  several  counties,  the  second, 
embracing  Eoxburghshire,  Berwickshire,  Hadding- 
tonshn-e,  Edinburghshire,  Linlithgowshire,  Peeblet 
shire,  and  Selkirkshire,  appeared  in  1810  ;  the  thu-d 
contaimng  the' counties  of  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright! 
Wigton,  Ayr,  Lanark,  Eenfrew,  and  Dumbarton, 
appeared  m  1824.  A  fouri^h  volume  is  understood 
to  have  been  left  at  his  death,  ready  for  the  press. 

Among  his  other  publications  are :  Political 
Annals  of  tlie  United  Colonies  (Loud.  1780) ;  On  the 
Comparative  Strength  of  Great  Britain,  during  the 
-I'^fr.^^Sn?  '■['■^  Ml- preceding  Reigns  (Lend.  1782, 
1786,  1794,  1802,  1812) ;  A  Collation  of  Treatiei 
between  Great  Britain  and  other  Powers  (2  vols., 
Lond.   1790);  Ufe  of  Daniel  Defoe  (Loud.  1786),' 
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Life  of  Thomas  Rvddiman  (1794) ;  Life  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  (Loud.  1818) ;  editions  of  the  works  of 
AUan  Ramsay  (1800) ,  and|pf  Sir  David  Lindsay  (1806), 
■with  memoirs ;  also  various  pamphlets  apologising 
for  those,  himself  included,  who  had  believed  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  Shakspeare"  manuscripts  forged 
by  Mr  Ireland. 

CHALMERS,  Thomas.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  at 
Anstruther,  in  Fifeshire,  17th  March  1780,  educated 
at  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  and  in  his  19th 
year  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  In  1803  he  was 
ordained  minister  of  the  parish  of  Kilmany,  in 
Fifeshire,  about  9  miles  from  St  Andrews.  At 
this  period,  his  attention  was  entirely  absorbed  by 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  studies  appertaining  to  his  profession.  To 
gratify  his  love  of  scientific  pursuits,  he  even 
formed  mathematical  and  chemistry  classes  in  St 
Andrews  duxing  the  winter  of  1803 — 1804,  and  by 
his  wonderful  enthusiasm  and  lucidity  of  exposi- 
tion excited  intense  interest,  and  obtained  for 
himself  a  great  reputation.  In  1808  he  pubUshed  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Stability  of  National 
Resources,  which  proved  his  capacity  for  dealing 
with'  questions  of  political  economy.  Shortly  after 
this,  certain  domestic  calamities,  and  a  severe  ill- 
ness of  his  own,  opened  up  the  fountains  of  his 
soul,  and  rendered  him  keenly  susceptible  to  reli- 

g'ous  impressions.  Having  to  prepare  an  article  on 
hristianity  for  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Uncyclopcedia, 
he  commenced  an  extensive  study  of  the  evidences, 
and  rose  from  his  investigations  convinced  that 
Christianity  was  a,  fact,  and  the  Bible  the  veritable 
'  word  of  God.'  Then  the  great  genius  of  the 
man  broke  forth  like  sunshine.  He  grew  earnest, 
eloquent,  devout,  and  faithful  to  his  pastoral  duties. 
In  July  1815,  he  was  translated  to  the  Tron 
Church  and  parish,  Glasgow,  where  his  magnificent 
oratory  took  the  city  by  storm.  His  AstronomicaZ 
Discourses  were  probably  the  most  sublimely  intel- 
lectual and  imaginative  that  had  ever  been  preached 
in  a  Scottish  pulpit.  They  were  published  in  1817, 
and  had  a  prodigious  popularity.  During  the  same 
year  he  visited  London,  where  his  preaching  excited 
as  great  a  sensation  as  at  home.  But  C.'s  energies 
could  not  be  exhausted  by  mere  oratory.  Discover- 
ing that  his  parish  was  in'  a  state  of  great  ignorance 
and  immorality,  he  began  to  devise  a  scheme  for 
overtaking  and  checking  the  alarming  evil.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  only  means  by  which  this 
could  be  accomplished  was  by  'revivifying,  remo- 
delling, and  extending  the  old  parochial  economy  of 
Scotland,'  which  had  proved  so  fruitful  of  good  in 
the  rural  parishes.  In  order  to  wrestle  more  closely 
with  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  Glasgow,  C,  in  1819, 
became  minister  of  St  John's  parish, '  the  population 
of  which  was  made  up  principally  of  weavers, 
labourers,  factory-workers,  and  other  operatives.' 
'  Of  its  2000  fanuhes,'  says  Dr  Hanna,  '  more  than 
800  had  no  connection  with  any  Christian  church, 
while  the  niunber  of  its  uneducated  children  was 
countless.'  We  have  not  space  to  narrate  at  length 
how  vast  and  successful  were  the  labours  of 
Chalmers. ,  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  pursuance 
of  his  favourite  plan,  he  broke  up  his  parish  into 
25  districts,  each  of  which  he  placed  under  separate 
management,  and  established  two  week-day  schools, 
and  between  40  and  50  local  Sabbath  schools,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  '  poorer  and 
neglected  classes,'  more  than  1000  of  whom  attended. 
In  a  multitude  of  other  ways  he  sought  to  elevate 
and  purify  the  lives  of  his  parishioners.  While  in 
Glasgow,  C.  had  matured  his  opinions  relative  to 
the  best  method  of  providing  for  the  poor.  He 
disliked  the  English  system  of  a  '  compulsory 
assessment,'  and  preferred  the  old  Scotch  method  of 


voluntary  contributions  at  the  church-door,  admin- 
istered by  elders.  The  management  of  the  poor  in 
the  parish  of  St  John's  was  intrusted  to  his  care  by 
the  authorities,  as  an  experiment,  and  in  four  years 
he  reduced  the  pauper  expenditure  from  £1400  to 
£280  per  annum. 

But  such  herculean  toils  began  to  undermine  his 
constitution,  and  in  1823  he  accepted  the  offer  of 
the  Moral  Philosophy  chair  in  St  Andrews,  where 
he  wrote  his  treatise  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Literary  and  Ecclesiastical  Endowments  (1827).  In 
the  following  year,  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair 
of  Theology  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  1832  published  a 
work  on  political  economy.  In  1833  appeared  his 
Bridgewater  treatise,  On  the  Adaptation  of  External 
Nature  to  tite  Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitution  of 
Man.  It  was  received  with  great  favour,  and 
obtained  for  the  author  many  literary  honours ; 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  electing  him  a 
fellow,  and  the  French  Institute  a  corresponding 
member,  while  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  In  1834,  he  was 
appointed  convener  of  the  Church-extension  Com- 
mittee ;  and  after  seven  years  of  enthusiastic  labour, 
announced  that  upwards  of  £300,000  had  been 
collected  from  the  nation,  and  220  new  churches 
built.  Meanwhile,  however,  troubles  were  springing 
up  in  the  bosom  of  the  church  itself.  The  Evangeli- 
cal party  had  become  predominant  in  the  General 
Assembly,  and  came  forward  as  the  vindicators  of 
popular  rights ;  the  struggles  in  regard  to  patronage 
between  them  and  the  'Moderate'  or  'Erastian' 
party  became  keener  and  more  frequent,  until  the 
decision  of  the  civil  courts  in  the  famous  'Auch- 
terarder  and  Strathbogie'  cases  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis ;  and  on  Uie  18th  of  May  1843,  C, 
followed  by  470  clergymen,  left  the  church  of  his 
fathers,  rather  than  sacrifice  those  principles  which 
he  believed  essential  to  the  purity,  honour,  and 
independence  of  the  church.  See  articles  Dis- 
BnpnoN  and  Eebb  Chueoh.  The  rapid  formation 
and  organisation  of  the  Eree  Church  were  greatly 
owing  to  his  indefatigable  exertions,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  elected  Principal  of 
the  Free  Church  College,  and  spent  the  close  of  his 
life  in  the  zealous  performance  of  his  learned  duties, 
and  in  perfecting  his  Institutes  of  Theology.  He 
died  suddenly  at  Momingside,  Edinburgh,  May 
30,  1847. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  criticism  on  the  works 
of  C,  which  extend  to  more  than  30  vols.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  they  contain  valuable  and, 
in  some  cases,  original  contributions  to  the  sciences 
of  natural  theology,  Christian  apologetics,  and 
political  economy;  while  on  minor  topics,  such  as 
the  church-establishment  question,  they  exhibit  both 
novelty  and  ingenuity  of  argument.  As  an  orator, 
C.  was  unique  and  unrivalled.  We  read  of  men,  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  whom  we  can 
believe  to  have  been  as  eloquent,  impassioned,  and 
earnest,  but  nowhere  do  we  encounter  a  nian  in 
whom  intellect,  feeling,  and  imagination  were  so 
harmoniously  combined — a  nature  so  'nobly  planned, 
to  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command.'  Scotland  never 
produced  a  greater  or  more  lovable  soul,  one  more 
gentle,  guileless,  genial-hearted,  or  yet  more  fervid, 
from  the  strength  of  a  resolute  and  irresistible  wiU, 
before  whose  impetus  difficulties  were  dashed  aside 
as  by  a  torrent.  There  hav6  been  some  loftier  and 
more  purely  original  minds  in  Scotland  than  C.'s, 
but  there  has  never  been  a  truer  one,  nor  a  heart 
whose  Christian  faith  and  piety  were  more  intense, 
sincere,  and  humane. 

CHALGlSr-SUR-SAOlirE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  about  33  miles  north 
of  Macon.    It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
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Saone,  at  the  point  where  that  river  is  joined  by  the 
Canal-du-Centa-e,  which  unites  the  Saone  with  the 
Loire,  and  secnres  C.  an  extensive  traffic  with  the 
central  districts  of  France,  as  well  as  with  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic.  The  town  is  generally 
well  built,  good  quays  line  the  river,  along  which 
also  the  finest  houses  extend.  Vineyards,  wood, 
meadows,  and  cultivated  fields  surround  and  add 
variety  and  beauty  to  the  situation.  Its  manufac- 
tures include  hats,  hosiery,  vinegar,  oil,  pottery, 
jewellery,  and  imitation  pearla ;  and  it  has  a  large 
trade  in  the  agricultural  and  other  produce  of  the 
district.  Steam-boats  navigate  the  Saone  from  C. 
downwards.  Pop.  18,666.  0.  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Cdbillonum  or  CabaMinum. 

CHALONS-SUB-MARNB,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Mame,  107  miles  east  of 
Paris  by  railway.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Mame,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  hand- 
some stone  bridge.  C.  is  old;  and  the  houses  consist 
chiefly  of  timber,  lath,  and  plaster.  The  situa- 
tion, however,  is  agreeable,  and  the  town  contains 
some  fine  pubhc  biiildings,  the  principal  of  which  is 
the  cathedral,  in  the  sanctuary  of  which  there  is  one 
of  the  finest  grand  altars  in  France.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  town  there  is  the  splendid  Promenade  du 
Jard,  or  park,  which  covers  19  acres,  and  the  walks 
of  which  are  shaded  by  noble  trees.  In  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  are  the  very  extensive  Champagne 
cellars  of  M.  Jaqueson,  whose  ordinary  stock  of 
bottles  amounts  to  between  4,000,000  and  5,000,000, 
and  whose  corks  alone  cost  £6000  per  aimum.  C. 
has  manufactures  of  wooUen,  cotton,  leather,  &o., 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  hemp,  rape-seed 
oil,  and  Champagne  wine.  Pop.  14,000.  Previous 
to  the  union  of  Champagne  with  France  in  1284,  C. 
enjoyed  a  much  larger  measure  of  commercial  pros- 
perity, and  its  population  numbered  about  60,000. 

CHALYB^'US,  a  genus  of  birds  very  closely 
allied  to  the  Baritahs  (q.  v.),  but  having  a  rather 
thicker  bill,  and  the  nostrils  pierced  in  a  broad 
membranous  space.  The  species  are  natives  of  New 
Guinea,  and  are  birds  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage, 
remarkable  for  the  brilhaucy  of  their  metalho  tints, 
and  particularly  for  the  resemblance  to  burnished 
steel,  to  which  they  owe  their  name  (Gr.  clialyps, 
■ybos,  steel).  On  this  account,  they  are  sometimes 
included  under  the  name  of  Birds  of  Paradise ;  and 
the  skin  of  G.  paradisceus,  deprived  of  its  feet,  is 
sold  as  that  of  a  Bird  of  Paradise. 

CHAIiYB^irS,  Hbineioh  Moritz,  a  German 
philosopher,  was  bom  3d  July  1796,  at  Pfafiroda  in 
Saxony,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  Leipsic. 
After  spending  some  years  in  teaching,  he  was 
appointed  in  1839  professor  of  philoso;^y  in  the 
university  of  Kiel.  His  chief  worl£3  are  the 
Historische  Entwickelung  der  speaidativm,  Philosophie 
von  Kant  his  Hegel  (Dresden,  1836 — a  translation  of 
this  work  into  English  has  been  executed  by  the 
Eev.  Alfred  Edersheim  of  Aberdeen),  and  the  System 
der  speculativen  Ethih  (Leip.  1850). 

CHALY'BEATE  WATERS  are  those  which 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  iron  in  solution. 
They  are  of  two  kinds.  Carbonated  and  Sulphated. 
The  Carbonated  O.  W.  contain  carbonate  of  iron 
(FeO,C02)  dissolved  in  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
may  be  recognised  by  forming  an  ochry  deposit  of  red 
oxide  of  iron  (Fe^Oa)  on  the  surface  of  the  stones 
near  the  mouths  of  the  springs,  owing  to  the  escape 
of  the  carbonic  acid  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Islington 
Spa  near  London,  Tunbridge  "WeUs,and  eddy's  SaUne 
C.  W.  at  Harrogate,  are  examples  of  this  class. 
Where  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  present,  com- 
municating a  sparkling  aspect  to  the  water  and  an 
acidulous  taste,  as  at  Pyrmont,  and  other  places. 


the  term  addulo-ckalybeate  or  aeidulo-ferruginous  is 
apphed.  The  Sulpliated  O.  W.  contain  siilphateof 
iron  (FeO,SOs)  dissolved  in  them,  and  examples  of 
this  class  are  afforded  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  (the  Sand 
Eeck  Spring),  Vicars  Bridge,  MofiFa,t,  &c.  0.  W. 
are  characterised  by  a  more  or  less  inky  or  styptic 
taste ;  by  becoming  of  a  purphsh  black  tint  when 
infusion  of  gaUs  or  tea,  and  some  varieties  of  wine, 
are  added;  and  by  giving  a  pale-blue  coloiu-  on  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  f errocyanide  of  potassiiun 
(yellow  prussiate  of  potash).  0.  W.  are  of  great 
service  in  cases  of  debility,  and  the  addulo-carbonated 
kind  being  hghter  on  the  stomach,  is  generally 
preferred;  but  all  0.  W.  are  to  be  avoided  in 
plethoric,  febrile,  and  inflammatory  conditions  of 
the  system. 

CHA'MA,  a  genus  of  lamellibranchiate  moUusks. 
The  shell  consists  of  two  unequal  valves,  having 
two  hinge-teeth  in  the  one  valve,  and'  one  in  the 
other.  The  general  foi'm  of  the  shell  approaches  to 
orbicular.  The  shell  is  generally  thick,  and  is  f  ohated 
with  leaf-hke  projections,  which  arise  in  a,  some- 
what regular  manner  from  its  surface ;  these  and 
the  colours  of  some  of  the  species  combining  to 
make  them  very  beautiful.  The  shells  of  the 
Chamas  are  often  called  Clams  or  CTamp-shells,  a 
name  which  they  share  with  some  of  the  Pectens, 
Spondyli,  &c.  They  are  found  only  in  the  seas  of 
warm  climates,  none  further  north  than  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Lumeean  genus  C.  contained  many 
species  now  removed  to  other  families,  but  the 
restricted  genus  C.  is  the  type  of  a  family  Chamidm. 
Thirty  fossil  species  have  been  referred  to  C,  four 
from  the  Cretaceous  period,  and  twenty-six  from  the 
Tertiary. 

CHAMA'DE.     See  Pahust. 

CHAM^'EOPS,  a,  genus  of  palms,  with  fan- 
shaped  leaves,  less  exclusively  tropical  than  pahns 
are  in  general,  and  of  which  one  species,  C.  humilis, 
is  the  only  palm  truly  indigenous  to  Europe.     It 


Chamaerops  Humilis. 

extends  as  far  north  as  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Palmetto.  The  flowers 
are  in  spathes  about  6—8  inches  long ;  the  fruit  is 
a  triple  blackish  spongy  drupe,  which  is  eaten,  as 
are  also  the  young  shoots.  This  pahn  is  so  tolerant 
of  a  cold  chinate,  that  a  specimen  has  lived  in  the 
open  air  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh  for 
more  than  forty  yeais,  with  the  protection  of  matting 
in  winter.    In  its  native  regions,  the  leaves  are  much 
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used  for  thatching,  and  for  making  brooms,  hats, 
chair-hottoma,  &c.  They  abound  m  an  excellent 
fibre,  1711101  the  Arabs  mix  with  camel's  hair,  and 
make  into  tent  covers :  cordage,  and  sometimes 
aaUcloth,  are  made  of  it  in  Spain;  it  is  imported 
into  France,  and  used  for  making  carpets,  under 
the  name  of  African  Hair.  The  French  in  Algeria 
make  paper  and  pasteboard  of  it;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  it  may  prove  a  valuable  commercial 
commodity,  as  a  material  for  paper-making. — Other 
species  of  the  genus  abundant  in  India,  China,  &c., 
serve  similar  purposes,  and  deserve  attention  in 
connection  with  paper. — To  this  genus  belongs  also 
the  West  Indian  palm,  which  yields  the  material  for 
chip-hats  (see  Beazilian  Grass)  ;  and  the  Palmetto 
(q.  V.)  of  North  America  is  by  some  botanists  referred 
to  it. 

CHAMAL A'E.1,  a  peak  of  the  Himalaya  between 
Tibet  and  Bhotan,  in  lat.  28°  4'  N.,  and  long.  90°  E., 
said  to  have  an  elevation  of  27,200  feet,  or  more 
than  5  nules  and  a  furlong. 

CHA'MBER,  of  a  piece  of  artillery,  or  small  arm, 
is  a  contracted  part  of  the  bore,  at  the  breech  end. 
The  C.  contains  the  charge  of  powder,  but  is  too  small 
to  contain  the  shot  or  shell.  Some  of  these  cavities 
are  spherical,  some  cylindrical,  some  conical  with  a 
hemispherical  termination,  aiid  some  pear-shaped. 
Carronades  ^nd  shell-guns  are  usixaUy  chambered. 
The  charge  just  fits  the  C,  and  the  ball  or  shell 
comes  in  contact  with  it.  Chambered  guns  are 
more  slow  to  load  and  fire  than  those  which  are  not 
chambered ;  and  therefore  the  adoption  of  this  form 
depends  very  much  on  the  kind  of  service  in  which 
the  weapon  is  to  be  employed.  Its  primary  use  is 
in  kinds  of  ordnance  in  which  the  charge  is  small 
compared  with  the  calibre,  and  in  which,  conse- 
quently, there  would  be  great  loss  of  power  unless 
the_  charge  were  confined  within  a  comparatively 
limited  space  at  the  time  of  the  explosion. 

CHAMBER-COTJITSEL,  a  barrister  or  advocate 
who.  gives  opinions  in  his  own  chambers,  but  does 
not,  or  rarely  does,  plead  in  court. 

CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE,  a  body  of 
merchants  and  traders,  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  its  own  members,  of  the 
town  or  district  to  which  the  society  belongs,  and 
of  the  community  generally,  in  so  far  as  these  have 
reference  to  trade  and  merchandise.  Of  the  means 
by  which  these  objects  are  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished, the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  the 
most  prominent:  1.  By  representing  and  urging 
on  the  legislature  the  views  of  their  members  in 
mercantile  affairs;  2.  By  aiding  in  the  preparation  bf 
legislative  measures  having  reference  to  trade,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  Bankrupt  Acts ;  3.  By  collecting 
statistics  bearing  upon  the  staple  trade  of  the 
district;  4.  In  some  places,  by  acting  as  a  sort  of 
court  of  arbitration  in  mercantile  questions ;  5.  By 
attaining  by  combination  advantages  in  trade  which 
might  be  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  enterprise. 

These  institutions  are  of  continental  origin,  and, 
like  so  many  others  which  England  has  borrowed 
from  that  source,  were  first  introduced  into  Scot- 
land. The  oldest  0.  of  C.  in  France  is  that  of 
Marseille,  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  14th  or 
commencement  of  the  15th  century.  This  chamber 
was  invested  with  very  remarkable'  powers.  It 
shared  in  the  municipal  jurisdiction,  and  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  mercantile  questions. 
It  was  several  times  suppressed  and  re-established, 
and  it  was  not  till  1650  that  its  powers  were  fixed, 
and  that  it  received  its  ultimate  organisation.  The 
second  chamber  in  France  was  that'  of  Dunkerque, 
which  was  established  in  1700.  The  same  year  a 
council-general  of  commerce  was  instituted  at  Paris, 


which,  in  addition  to  six  councillors  of  state,  con- 
sisted of  twelve  merchants  or  traders,  delegated  by 
the  principal  commercial  towns  of  the  kingdom,  an 
arrangement  which  led  within  the  next  few  years  to 
the  formation  of  chambers  of  commerce  everywhere 
m  France.  We  thus  find  that  the  chamber  at  Lyon 
was  instituted  in  1702,  those  of  Rouen  and  Toiilouse 
in  1703,  of  MontpeUier  in  1704,  of  Bordeaux  in 
1705,  &c.  By  an  order  of  council  of  30th  August 
1702,  a  direct  relation  was  established  between 
these  various  chambers  and  the  central  Council  of 
Commerce.  They  were  authorised  to  transmit  to 
the  ControUer-general  of  Finances  memoirs  setting 
forth  their  views  on  commercial  subjects,  and  on 
contemplated  measures  of  the  central  government 
which  were  submitted  to  them  for  their  opinion. 
No  uniform  legislation  regulated  the  election  of  the 
members  of  these  chambers  or  their  internal  organis- 
ation, but  it  is  certain  that  the  agents  of  the  central 
government  possessed  the  power  of  entering  them 
and  taking  part  in  their  deliberations,  and  it  is 
probable  that  municipal  authorities  of  the  place 
were  usually  nimibered  amongst  their  members. 
These  chambers  were  aU  suppressed  by  a  decree 
of  the  National  Assembly  in  1791,  but  they  were 
re-established  by  a  consular  edict  in  1802,  which  fixed 
the  population  of  the  towns  in  which  they  might 
be  established,  and  the  number  of  their  members, 
who  were  to  be  chosen  from  amongst  the  merchants 
who  had  carried  on  trade  in  person  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  ten  years.  Sixty  of  the  best  known 
merchants,  presided  over  by  the  prefect  or  the 
maire,  were  charged  to  elect  the  members  of  these 
new  chambers.  They  then  presented  to  the  govern- 
ment two  candidates  for  the  office  of  member  of 
the  general  council  of  commerce,  instituted  at  Paris 
under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  This  organisa- 
tion was  again  modified  in  1832,  and  still  later  by 
the  ordonnances  of  September  1851  and  August 
1852,  by  which  these  bodies  are  now  regulated.  In 
accordance  with  that  decree,  the  members  of  these 
bodies  are  now  elected  by  the  chief  merchants  of 
each  town  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  prefect. 
Their  number  cannot  be  less  than  9,  nor  more  than 
21.  They  hold  office  for  six  years,  one-third  of  their 
number  being  renewed  every  two  years,  but  the 
members  resigning  being  re-eligible.  The  functions 
now  assigned  to  these  chambers  in  France  are — to 
give  to  the  government  advice  and  information  on 
industrial  and  commercial  subjects;  to  suggest  the 
means  of  increasing  the  industry  and  commerce  of 
their  respective  districts,  or  of  improving  commer- 
cial legislation  and  taxation ;  to  suggest  the  execu- 
tion of  works  requisite  for  the  pubHc  service,  or 
which  may  tend  to  the  increase  cf  trade  or  com- 
merce, such  as  the  construction  of  harbours,  the 
deepening  of  rivers,  the  formation  of  railways,  and 
the  like.  On  these  and  similar  subjects,  the  advice 
of  the  chambers,  when  not  volunteered,  is  demanded 
by  the  goverimient.  There  exist  at  this  moment 
47  charobers  of  commerce  in  France  of  the  kind 
which  we  have  described,  and  in  most  of  the  other 
countries  of  continental  Europe  there  are  similar 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  infor- 
mation and  advice  to  the  central  government, 
and  making  it  acquainted  with  local  feelings  and 
interests  in  commercial  matters. 

The  oldest  C.  of  C.  in  Great  Britain  is  believed 
to  be  that  of  Glasgow,  which  was  instituted 
1st  January  1783,  and  obtained  a  royal  charter, 
which  was  registered  at  Edinburgh  on  the  31st  of 
the  same  year.  That  of  Edinburgh  was  insti- 
tuted in  1785,  and  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in 
1786.  The  Manchester  chamber,  since  so  famous 
for  its  exertions  in  the  cause  of  free-trade,  was 
not  established  tiU.  1820,  and   for  many  years  it 
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continued  to  be  the  only  institution  of  the  kind 
iu  England.,  In  Hxill  there  has  been  a  C.  of  C. 
since  1837,  but  those  of  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and 
Bradford,  notwithstanding  the  great  trading  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  these  towns,  were  not 
estabhshed  till  1850,  in  which  year,  strangely 
enough,  a  similar  institution  was  established  in 
South  Australia.  The  annual  income  of  the 
Manchester  chamber  is  upwards  of  £600,  that  of 
Liverpool  about  £S00,  contributed  entirely  by  the 
subscriptions  of  members,  amounting  generally 
to  £1,  Is.  a  year.  The  Edinburgh  C.  of  C.  now 
consists  of  300  members,  comprising  a  large  portion 
of.  the  bankers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers  of 
Edinhm-gh  and  Leith.  The  fees  for  admission  have 
been  commuted  to  an  entrance-fee  of  £5,  5s. 

CHA'MBBELAIN,  Lop.d,  or  King's  C,  as  he 
was  formerly  called,  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  state  from  very  early  times,  and  for 
centuries  he  was  an  influential  member  of  the 
government.  He  has  the  function  of  endorsing  the 
king's  answer  on  petitions  presented  to  him,  and 
very  often  of  communicating  his  majesty's  pleasure 
to  parliament  and  to  the  councO.  He  was  always 
a  member  of  the  coiracU  himself,  ex  officio.  Though 
he  has  long  ceased  to  have  any  share  in  the  respon- 
sibilities of  government,  the  C.  is  stiU  an  officer  of 
very  high  standing  in  the  royal  household.  He  has 
control  over  all  the  officers  and  servants  of  the 
royal  chambers,  except  those  of  the  bedchamber, 
over  the  establishment  attached  to  the  Chapel 
Koyal,  the  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries  of 
the  household.  The  C.  has  further  the  oversight 
of  the  Queen's  musicians,  comedians,  tnunpeters, 
messengers,  &c. ;  and  all  tradesmen  and  artificers  in 
her  service  are  appointed  by  him.  When  the  office 
of  Keeper  of  the  Great  Wardrobe  was  abolished  in 
1782,  the  duties  of  providing  the  state-robes  of  the 
royal  family,  the  household,  and  officers  of  state, 
devolved  on  the  lord  chamberlain.  AU  theatres  in 
towns  in  which  a  royal  palace  is  situated,  require  to 
be  hcensed  by  the  Lord  C,  and  no  new  play  can  be 
performed  anywhere  without  his  hcence.  All  persons 
desiring  to  be  presented  at  levees  or  drawing-rooms, 
require  to  send  their  cards  to  the  Lord  C,  and  it  is 
his  duty  to  see  that  the  persons  thus  applying  are 
entitled  by  station  and  character  to  be  presented 
to  the  Queen.  TheC.  also  issues  her  Majesty's 
invitations  to  balls,  parties,  &c.  In  accordance  with 
ancient  custom,  the  Lord  C.  is  still  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council.  His  salary  is  £2000  a  year,  but  his 
tenure  of  office  depends  on  that  of  the  pohtical  party 
to  which  he  belongs. 

The  Vice-chamberlain  is  the  deputy  and  assistant 
of  the  Lord  C,  and  in  his  absence  exercises  the  full 
authority  which  belongs  to  his  principal.  His  office 
existed  in  the  time  of  Eichard  II.  He  is  also 
dependent  on  the  administration,  and  is  \isually  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council.  His  salary  is  £924 
per  annum.  ^ 

CHAMBERLAIN,  The  Lord  Great,  is  quite 
a  diflferent  officer  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
(q.  v.).  The  Lord  Great  C.  is  a  hereditary  officer  of 
great  antiquity,  and  formerly  of  great  importance. 
He  has  the  government  of  the  palace  at  West- 
minster, and,  upon  solemn  occasions,  the  keys  of 
Westminster  HaU  and  of  the  Court  of  Bequests  are 
delivered  to  him.  At  these  times,  the  Gentleman 
Usher  of  the  Black  Hod,  the  Yeoman  tJsher,  and 
the  door-keepers,  are  under  his  orders.  At  corona- 
tions, state  trials,  banquets,  and  the  like,  the  fitting- 
up  of  the  Hall  devolves  on  him.  When  the  Queen 
goes  to  parliament,  he  delivers  the  sword  of  state  to 
any  member  of  the  adnoioistration  whom  he  chooses, 
to  be  borne  before  her  Majesty,  he  himself  walkina 
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on  her  right  hand.  During  the  sitting  of  parlia- 
ment, he  has  charge  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
issues  tickets  of  admission  on  the  opening  or  proro- 
gation of  parliament.  Some  fees  and  perquisites 
belong  to  him. 

Lord  WiUoughby  d'Eresby  and  the  Marquis  of 
Cholmondeley  >  are  joint-holders  of  the  office,  in 
right  of  their  mothers,  the  ladies  PrisciUa  Barbara, 
and  Georgiana  Charlotte  Bertie,  sisters  and  co-heirs 
of  Robert,  fourth  Duke  of  Ancaster ;  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  families  discharge  the  duties 
alternately  in  each  succeeding  reign. 

CHAMBERS,  Epheaim,  deserves  mention  here 
as  the  compiler  of  the  first  English  cyclopaedia. 
He  was  born  at  Kendal  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  c,  and  was  an  apprentice  to  a  globe-maker  in 
London,  when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  his  cyclo- 
paedia. The  first  edition  of  the  work,  in  2  vols., 
appeared  in  1728;  ten  years  later,  the  2d  appeared; 
and  in  the  year  following,  the  3d.  The  4th  was 
issued  in  1741,  a  year  after  the  editor's  death. 
A  5th  appeared  in  1746,  and  a  6th,  with  new 
matter,  in  1750.  This  work  forms  the  basis  of  Dr 
Rees's  Cyclopaedia  in  45  quarto  vols.,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  forerunner  of  the  now  countless 
publications  of  an  encyclopaedio  character  (see 
Encyclopedia).  C.  was  an  indefatigable  worker, 
but  a  man  of  only  very  moderate  attainments. 

CHAMBERS,  William  and  Robert,  the  editors 
and  pubhshers  of  this  Enmjclopcedia  and  other  works ; 
born  at  Peebles,  W.  in  1800,  R.  in  1802.  W.  C.  began 
business  as  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  1819.  Between 
1825  and  1830,  he  wrote  the  Gazetteer  of  Scotland, 
1  vol. ;  and  the  Boole  of  Scotland,  1  vol.  R.  C.  also 
began  business  as  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  and 
from  1823  to  1830,  wrote  successively  the  Traditions 
of  Edinburgh,  2  vols. ;  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland, 

1  vol. ;  Picture  of  Scotland,  2  vols. ;  and  Histories  of 
Rebellions  in  Scotland,  and  Life  of  James  I.,  5  vols. 
Next,  he  edited  Scottish  Ballads  and  Songs,  3  vols. ; 
and  Biography  of  Distinguished  Scotchmen,  4  vols. 
W.  C.  projected  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  and 
having  gained  the  assistance  of  his  brother,  that 
cheap  periodical  was  commenced  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1832,  about  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the  Penny 
Magazine.  United  from  this  period  in  the  business 
of  publishing,  W.  and  R.  C.  have  issued  a  series  of 
works  designed  for  popular  instruction,  and,  like 
the  Journal  (now  amounting,  in  its  different  series, 
to  40  vols.),  free  of  any  sectarian  or  political  bias. 
Among  these  works  are  GJiamiei's's  Information  for 
the  People,  2  vols. ;  Chambers's  Educational  Course, 
about  70  vols. ;    Cydopcedia  of  English  Literature, 

2  vols. ;  Miscellany  of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Tracts, 
20  vols. ;  Papers  for  the  People,  12  vols. ;  and  the 
present  Encyclopaaia.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  in 
conductmg  these  laborious  undertakings,  they  have 
necessarily  depended  on  a  number  of  accomplished 
literary  assistants.  The  later  productions  of  W. 
C.  are  Things  as  they  are  in  America,  I  vol. ; 
Slavery  and  Colour  in  America,  1  vol.  (both  works 
the  result  of  a  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1853) ; 
the  Youth's  Companion  and  Counsellor,  1  vol. ;  and 
pamphlets  on.  Improved  Dwellings  and  Co-operation 
among  the  Working  Classes.  E.  C.  has  latterly 
written  a  work  on  Ancient  Sea  Margins,  1  vol.,  and 
edited  the  Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Burns,  4  vols. 
A  collection  of  his  historical  works  and  miscellaneous 
papers  has  been  issued  under  the  title  of  Select 
Writings  of  Robert  C/iamhers,  7  vols.      His  latest 

production  is  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  3  vols. 
The  works  written  or  edited  by  W.  and  R.  C. 
are  printed  in  connection  with  their  publishing 
estabUshmeut  in  Edinburgh;  their  estabUshment 
in  Loudon,  for  publishing  alone,  is  conducted  by 
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David  N.  Chambers,  a  younger  brother,  and  menlber 
of  the  firm. 

CHAMBERS,  Practice  BEroBE  a  Judge  ob 
ViOE-CHANOBLLOB  AT.  It  is  to  applioationa  to  the 
court  in  banc  alone  that  the  name  of  motions  is 
properly  given.  But  there  are  certain  matters  of 
subordmate  importance,  regarding  ■which  applications 
are  made  to  a  single  judge  at  chambers.  Practice 
at  C.  is  of  a  more  summary  nature  than  that  in 
court ;  but  its  importance  has  been  increased  by  the 
Common-law  Procediu-e  Acts,  and  particularly  by 
15  and  16  Vict.  c.  76,  s.  52,  authorising  a  judge  at 
C.  to  decide  upon  the  sufficiency  of  pleadings  in 
certain  cases. 

In  the  Courts  of  Equity,  incidental  matters  requir- 
ing to  be  cleared  up  in  order  to  the  completion  of 
decrees,  are  investigated  either  by  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  or  by  one  of  the  vice-chanceUors,  sitting  at 
C,  or  by  their  clerks  as  their  representatives.  By 
15  and  16  Vict.  c.  18,  ss.  26— 30,  it  is  provided  that 
this  course  may  be  adopted  with  all  such  matters 
as  may  be  more  conveniently  disposed  of  at  C.  than 
in  open  court. 

CHAMBERS  OF  AGRICULTURE.  The 
benefits  derived  from  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
(q.  V.)  in  Prance  has  led  to  the  estabhshment  in  that 
country  of  similar  institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture.  By  a  law  of  20th  March  1851,  they 
were  placed  in  most  respects  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  but  a  subsequent 
decree  (25th  March  1852)  deprived  them  of  many 
of  their  privileges.  At  present,  each  arrondisse- 
mmt  has  a  chamber  of  agriculture,  of  which  the 
members  are  named  by  the  prefect,  who  alone  can 
convoke  them,  and  determine  the  sphere  of  their 
labours.  The  government  is  no  longer  bound,  as 
formerly,  to  consult  them ;  and  having  lost  the  right 
of  conununioating  directly  with  the  ministry,  they 
stand,  ior  the  present,  at  a  great  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  the  chambers  of  commerce.  No  such 
institutions  exist  in  this  country,  though  in  some 
respects  their  functions  are  performed,  in  an  irregular 
manner,  by  our  agricultural  societies. 

CHAMBBRY,  a  town  of  Savoy,  of  which  it  is 
the  capital,  beautifully  situated  in  a  rich  vine-olad 
valley,  between  two  ridges  of  hUls,  about  45  miles 
west-south-west  of  Geneva.  Though  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
chmate  of  C.  is  mild ;  the  scenery  around,  with  the 
river  Leysse  flowing  through  the  valley,  is  exceed- 
ingly fine.  The  town  itself,  however,  is  dull  and 
uninteresting.  Some  towers  and  other  fragments  of 
the  old  castle  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  which  dates 
from  the  13th  c,  still  remaio.  C.  is  celebrated  for 
its  manufacture  of  silk-gauze.  It  has  also  manufac- 
tures of  soap,  leather,  hats,  lace,  and  a  trade  in 
metals  and  vrines.  Pop.  about  20,000.  St  Rgal  and 
Comte  Xavier  le  Maistre  were  natives  of  Chambery. 
From  the  middle  of  the  16th  c.  to  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  1713,  C.  was  under  the  dominion  of  France; 
and  again  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Congress  of 
Vieima,  1815,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  House  of 
Savoy;  but  in  1860,  by  the  cession  of  Savoy,  it  has 
again  come  under  the  rule  of  Prance. 

CHAMBORD,  a  celebrated  royal  castle  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Loir-et-Cher,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  waUed  park  21  miles  in 
circumference,  about  12  mUes  east  of  Blois.  Its 
foundation  was  laid  in  1526,  by  Francis  I.,  who 
employed  1800  men  constantly  in  its  erection  until  his 
death.  The  work  was  continued  with  less  zeal  by  his 
successors,  Henri  II.,  Henri  III.,  Charles  IX. ;  and 
Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  also  made  some  additions 
to  it.  The  building,  which  marks  the  transition 
between  the  fortified  castle  and  ItaUan  palace,  is 


surmounted  by  a  vast  number  of  turrets,  minarets, 
and  cones;  its  most  prominent  features,  however, 
being  six  enormous  round  towers,  each  60  feet  in 
diameter.  The  double  spiral  staircase  in  the  central 
tower  is  of  great  architectural  mterest,  being  so 
contrived  that  parties  pass  up  and  down  without 
meeting  each  other.  The  castle  has  no  less  than 
440  chambers.  C.  was  the  scene  of  the  gallantries 
of  Francis  I.  Here  Henri  II.,  Louis  XIII.,  and 
Louis  XIV.  resided ;  and  at  one  of  the  brilliant  f  6tes 
given  at  the  castle  by  the  latter,  Molifere  performed, 
for  the  first  time,  his  play  of  the  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme.  Among  the  other  occupants  of  C.  were 
Marshal  Saxe,  Stanislaus,  king,  of  Poland,  and 
Marshal  Berthier,  upon  whom  it  was  bestowed  by 
Napoleon  I.  After  his  death,  it  was  purchased  from 
his  widow  by  a  number  of  legitimists,  and  presented 
to  the  Duo  de  Bordeaux. 

CHAMBORD  (Henm  Chaelbs  Pbedinanb 
Mabie  DiBtrooNN^  d'Aktois,  Duo  de  Bobdbaux), 
CoMiB  DE,  the  representative  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  of  its  claims  to  the 
French  throne,  was  born  in  Paris,  September  29, 
1820.  He  is  the  grandson  of  Charles  X.,  and  the 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Beni,  who  was  murdered  by 
Louvel,  February  14,  1820.  The  Duke  of  Angou- 
16me,  Charles  X.'s  eldest  son,  being  childless,  the 
Duke  of  Berri  was  heir-presumptive ;  and  as,  at  his 
death,  he  left  only  a  daughter,  the  joy  was  great 
when,  seven  months  after,  his  widow  gave  birth 
to  a  prince,  who  received  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Bordeaux — that  of  Comte  de  C,  by  which  he  has 
latterly  been  known,  being  derived  from  the  Castle 
of  C.  (q.  v.),  presented  to  him  at  his  baptism.  He 
was  baptized  amid  circumstances  of  great  pomp 
with  water  brought  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand  from 
the  river  Jordan,  and  received  the  appellation 
of  VMnfwnt  du  Miracle  ('the  Miraculous  Child'). 
When  Charles  X.  abdicated  the  crovm  at  the 
revolution   in   1830,    he    did    so  in  favour  of  his 

grandson,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  The  people, 
owever,  insisted  on  the  '  Citizen  Bang,'  and  the 
elder  Bourbons  were  banished.  On  the  death  of 
Charles  X.,  the  Duke  of  Angoul6me  assumed  the 
title  of  Louis  XIX.,  and  another  party  proclaimed 
the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  king ;  but  at  last  a  recon- 
ciliation was  brought  about  by  Prince  Metternich. 
In  1839,  the  pruice  visited  Italy,  accompanied 
by  his  mother,  and  was  received  by  the  petty 
courts  vfith  great  distinction.  After  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Angoulfime  in.  1844,  the  heads  of  the 
different  fractions  of  legitimists  met  to  pay  their 
united  homage,  and  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  made 
a  '  pilgrimage  to  Belgrave  Square '  to  receive  it. 
In  1846,  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  who  had  never  acknowledged 
the  monarchy  of  July.  After-  the  revolution  of 
1848,  many  legitimists  were  returned  to  the  National 
Assembly,  in  1850,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  or 
Count  of  C.  as  he  now  styles  hhnself,  appeared 
at  Wiesbaden,  where  a  congress  of  his  adherents 
assembled  to  consult  as  to  their  future  policy. 
Here  the  prince  stiU  declared  for  peace.  In  truth, 
all  his  '  appearances '  in  public  have  been  weak  and 
effeminate,  consisting  wholly  of  pompous  drawing- 
room  levees,  where  those  present  attempt  to  forget 
the  'logic  of  facts,'  and  persuade  themselves  that 
the  Count  of  C.  is  a  king,  and  themselves  the 
ornaments  of  a  resuscitated  court.  As  the  Count 
of  C.  is  without  heirs,  a  union,  or  '  fusion,'  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  partisans  of  the  elder  Bourbons  with 
the  Orleanists,  came  to  be  much  talked  of,  and 
was  at  last  effected. 

CHAMBRE  ARDENTE  ('the  Fiery  Chamber'), 
a  name  given  at  different  times  in  France  to  an 
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extraordinary  court  of  justice,  probably  on  account 
of  the  severity  of  the  punishments  which  it 
awarded,  the  most  common  being  that  of  death 
by  fire.  In  the  year  1535,  Frameia  I.  established 
an  Inquisitorial  Tribunal,  and  a  Chambre  Ardente. 
Both  were  intended  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 
The  former,  of  which  the  pope  was  a  corresponding 
member,  searched  out,  by  means  of  spies,  cases 
of  heresy,  and  instructed  the  processes ;  while 
the  latter  both  pronounced  and  executed  the  final 
judgment.  Under  Henri  II.,  the  activity  of  the 
C.  A.  received  a  new  impulse,  the  entrance  of  that 
monarch  into  Paris  on  the  4th  July  1549  being 
signalised  by  the  burning  of  several  heretics.  But 
Francis  himself,  gallant  and  gay,  as  courtly  history 
represents  him,  also  seemed  to  relish  a  spectacle  of 
this  kind,  for  on  various  occasions  he  and  his 
mistress  presided  at  a  biunirig.  By  and  by,  the 
C.  A.  relaxed  in  its  penalties,  and  a  cry  was  got 
up  among  the  more  bigoted  Roman  CathoHcs  that  it 
was  conniving  at  heresy.  This  seems  to  have  roused 
the  '  lurking  devil '  in  its  members,  and  in  order  to 
wipe  away  the  reproach,  they  commenced  a  series 
of  unheard-of  cruelties,  which,  along  with  other 
events,  contributed  to  originate  the  religious  war  of 
1560.  In  1679,  Louis  XIV.  employed  it  for  a  new 
and  more  praiseworthy  purpose — ^viz.,  to  investigate 
the  numerous  reports  of  poisoning  cases  which  the 
trial  of  the  Marchioness  Brinvilliers  (q.  v.)  caused 
to  be  circulated.  Many  pei;sons  of  the  first  rank, 
such  as  the  Margchal  de  Luxemboiu'g,  and  the 
Princess  Louise  of  Savoy,  were  examined  on  suspicion, 
but  no  one  was  executed  except  the  pretended 
sorcerer,  Voisin  (1680),  after  whose  time  the  C.  A. 
ended  its  activity. 

CHAME'LEOlSr,  a  southern  constellation  within 
the  antarctic  polar  circle,  and  containing  nine  stars. 

CHAMELEOIf  (Ghamcdeo),  a  genus  of  saurian 
reptiles,  constituting  a  distinct  family,  of  very  pecu- 
liar form  and  structure,  and  on  various  accoimts 
highly  interesting.  The  body  is  much  compressed ; 
the  dorsal  line  sharp,  in  some  of  the  species  rising 
into  an  elevated  crest ;  the  back  of  the  head  is  also 
elevated  into  a  sort  of  cone.  The  neck  is  very 
short,  and  does  not  admit  of  the  head  being  tiumed, 
for  which,  however,  compensation  is  found  in  the 
remarkable  powers  of  motion  possessed  by  the 
'  large  prominent  eyes,  which  move  independently 
of  one  another,  and  are  covered  with  a  membrane 
pierced  only  with  a  small  hole  for  the  pupil  to 
look  through.  There  are  no  external  ears.  The 
skin  is  not  covered  with  scales,  but,  like  shagreen, 
rough  with  granules.  The  legs  raise  the  body 
rather  higher  than  in  most  of  the  saurians;  the 
toes,  both  of  the  fore  and  hind  feet,  are  divided 
into  two  sets,  one  directed  forward,  and  the 
other  backward,  so  that  each  foot  has  the  power 
of  grasping  like  a  hand.  The  tail  is  long  and 
prehensile.  The  lungs  are  very  large,  and  are 
connected  with  air-cells  that  lie  among  the  muscles 
and  beneath  the  skin,  so  that  the  animal  has  a 
remarkable  power  of  inflating  itself  with  air.  The 
tongue  is  remarkably  extensile,  and  is  the  organ 
by  which  the  animal  seizes  the  insects  which  consti- 
tute its  food,  being  darted  at  them  with  unerring 
aim,  whilst  a  viscous  saliva  causes  them  to  adhere 
to  it,  and  they  are  carried  with  it  into  the  mouth. 
Chameleons  are  slow  in  their  movements,  except 
those  of  the  eyes  and  tongue,  and  remain  long 
fixed  in  one  spot,  awaiting  the  approach  of  insects, 
which  they  seize  on  their  coming  within  reach. 
They  all  live  among  the  branches  of  trees.  Their 
power  of  fasting  is  great,  and  along  with  their 
gulping  of  air  in  respiration,  and  their  habit  of 
inflating   themselves   with  air,   gave   rise  to   the 


fable,  current  among  the  ancients  and  until  recent 
times,  of  their  Hvmg  on  air.  Their  celebrated 
power  of  changing  colour  is  not  equally  fabulous, 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  rash  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  to  assert  how  far 
it  has  been  exaggerated.  It  is  probably  in  part 
under  the  control  of  voKtion,  and  may  be  used,  as 
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has  been  asserted,  to  render  the  animal  less  easy 
of  observation,  by  assimilating  it  to  the  colour  of 
surrounding  objects ;  it  may  depend  in  part  on  the 
action  of  light;  it  is  certainly  connected  with  the 
fear  and  other  passions  of  the  creature.  Milne 
Edwards  has  discovered  that  it  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  two  differently  coloured  layers  of 
pigment  in  the  skin. 

Chameleons  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  the 
Old  World,  but  are  most  abundant  in  Africa.  One 
species  is  f  oimd  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
as  near  Cadiz.  The  whole  number  of  known  species 
is  small. — When  brought,  as  they  frequently  are,  to 
Britain,  they  soon  die,  apparently  because  of  the 
coldness  of  the  climate. 

The  fables  which,  in  former  times,  were  current 
regarding  the  C.  were  extremely  numerous  and 
ridiculous.  It  supplied  not  a  few  of  those  medi- 
cines to  which  absurd  credulity  ascribed  the  most 
marvellous  powers. 

CHAMFERING.  In  Architecture,  an  angle 
which  is  slightly  pared  off,  is  said  to  be  chamfered. 
The  chamfer  is  sometimes  made  slightly  concave,  in 
which  case  it  is  called  a  hollow  chamfer.  Chamfers, 
in  Gothic  architecture,  have  frequently  ornamental 
terminations  of  various  kinds.  The  term  C.  is 
apphed  to  wood- work  as  well  as  stone. 

CHAMIER,  Fbedbrio,  an  English  novelist, 
was  bom  in  London,  1796.  He  entered  the  navy 
as  a  midshipman  in  1809,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  American  war.  He  left  the  Service  in  1833. 
The  success  of  Marryat  in  depicting  sea-life  led 
C.  to  try  the  same  field,  in  which  he  has  not  been 
without  success,  though  in  invention  and  humour 
he  falls  short  of  his  model  His  best  romances 
are— ij/e  of  a  Sailor  (3  vols..  Lend.  1834),  Ben 
Brace  (3  vols..  Loud.  1835),  The  Arethusa  (3  vols.. 
Lend.  1836),  Trevor  Hastings  (3  vols.,  1841),  Pas- 
sion and  Principle  (3  vols.,  1843),  Tom  Bowline 
(3  vols.,  1839),  Jack  Adams  (3  vols.,  1838),  &o.  All 
his  works  have  been  translated  into  German. 
Having  been  in  Paris  in  February  1848,  C.  wrote  a 
Eeview_  of  the  French  Eevolution  of  1848  (Lond. 
1849),  in  which  he  gives  a  rather  prejudiced  view 
of  some  of  the  prominent  actors. 

CHAMISSO,  Abblbbrt  von,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  German  lyric  poets,  was  bom  in  1781, 
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at  the  caatle  of  Boncourt,  ia  Champagne.  His 
parents  settling  in  Prussia  in  1790,  he  became  a 
page  of  the  queen,  and  entered  upon  a  military 
career.  But  'when  the  campaign  of  1806  broke  out, 
he  returned  to  France,  for  though  no  admirer  of 
Napoleon,  he  was  unwilling  to  fight  against  his 
native  land.  At  this  time,  he  was  thrown  into  the 
circle  of  Madame  de  StaSl  at  Coppet,  and  there 
began  that  study  of  natural  philosophy  which  he 
afterwards  pursued  at  Berlin.  In  1814,  Count 
EiUmjanzow,  chancellor  of  the  Kussian  empire, 
prepared  an  exploring  expedition  round  the  world 
at  his  own  expense ;  C.  accompanied  it  as  naturalist. 
He  embarked  at  Oronstadt  under  Captain  Otto  von 
Kotzebue,  chief  of  the  expedition,  which,  however, 
failed  in  its  main  object — ^that  of  discovering  a  north- 
east passage.  Subsequently,  he  obtained  a  situation 
in  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Berlin,  was  made  a  mein- 
ber  of  the  Academy  of  Science  ;  and  after  a  happy 
domestic  life,  died  there  in  1838,  universally  loved 
and  honoured.  He  wrote  several  works  on  natural 
history,  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  poetical 
productions.  As  early  as  1804 — 1806,  he,  together 
with  Vamhagen  von  Ense,  published  a  Musen, 
Almanack.  In  1813,  he  wrote  his  original  and 
amusing  fiction  called  Peter  Sclilemihl,  the  story  of 
the  man  who  loses  his  shadow,  which  has  been 
translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 
The  character  of  his  poetry  is  wild  and  gloomy,  and 
he  is  fond  of  rugged  and  horrible  subjects.  In  his 
political  songs,  he  succeeds  well  ia  humour  and 
irony ;  nor  is  he  deficient  in  deep' and  genuine  feel- 
ing. Indeed,  several  of  his  ballads  and  romances 
are  master-pieces  in  their  way.  We  may  instance 
one  of  his  longest  poems,  Solas  y  Gomez,  written 
in  terza.rima,  as  a  proof  how  peculiarly  German 
the  cast  of  C.'s  m^nd  was,  despite  his  French  origin. 
His  collected  works,  in  six  volumes,  appeared  at 
Leipsic  in  1836—1839. 

CHA'MOIS  {AntUope  rupicapra,  Ger.  Oemse),  a 
species  of  antelope  (q.  v.)  inhabiting  the  Aips  and 
other  highmountains  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe, 
as  the  I^enees,  the  Carpathians,  and  the  mountains 


Chamois. 

of  Greece ;  also  those  of  some  of  the  Mediterranean 
islands,  Caucasus,  Taurus,  and  other  mountains  of 
the  west  of  Asia.  It  is  one  of  the  antelopes  some- 
times designated  cdpriform  or  goatlike,  because  of 
their  departure  from  the  typical  or  true  antelope 
form,  and  approach  to  that  of  the  goats.  The  C.  is 
about  the  size  of  a  large  goat,  but  the  neck  is 
longer  in  proportion,  and  the  body  shorter;  the 
horns  seldom  more  than  sis  or  seven  inches  long, 
black,  rising  nearly  straight  up  from  the  forehead, 


and  so  bent  back  at  the  tip  as  to  form  a  hook. 
The  colour  is  brown,  deeper  in  winter  than  in  siun- 
mer ;  the  tail  is  black ;  the  head  is  of  a  pale-yellow 
colour,  with  a  dark-brown  band  along  each  cheek. 

The  usual  summer  resort  of  the  C.  is  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  mountains  which  it  inhabits, 
not  far  from  the  snow-line,  and  it  is  often  to  be 
seen  lying  on  the  snow.  In  winter,  it  descends  to 
the  higher  forests.  The  aromatic  and  bitter  plants 
of  the  mountain-pastures  are  its  favoiuite  food.  It 
is — like  the  ruminants  generally — very  fond  of  salt ; 
'  and  many  stones  are  met  with  in  the  Alps,  hollowed 
out  by  the  continual  licking  of  the  C,  on  account  of 
the  saltpetre  with  which  they  abound.'  It  is  grega- 
rious :  nocks  of  one  hundred  are  sometimes  seen ; 
but  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  where  the  numbers  have 
been  much  reduced  by  hunting,  the  flocks  are  gene- 
rally very  small,  and  often  consist  oidy  of  a  few 
individuals.  Old  males  often  live  solitarily.  The 
C.  produces  one  or  two  young  at  a  birth,  in  the 
month  of  March  or  April. 

It  is  an  animal  of  extraordiaary  agility,  and  flocks 
may  often  be  observed  sporting  in  a  remarkable 
manner  among  the  rocky  heights.  It  can  leap  over 
ravines  of  16  to  18  feet  wide ;  a  wall  of  14  feet  high 
presents  no  obstacle  to  it ;  and  it  passes  readily  up 
or  down  precipices  which  almost  no  other  quadruped 
could  attempt.  It  is  said  to  descend  obKquely 
almost  perpendicular  precipices  of  more  than  20 
feet,  strakiag  its  feet  once  or  twice  against  the' rock, 
as  if  to  stay  and  guide  its  descent,  and  alighting 
securely,  often  on  a  very  narrow  ridge  of  rock,  with 
its  hind  feet  first,  and  bringing  the  fore  feet  almost 
into  contact  mth  them. 

The  himting  of  the  C.  is  an  occupation  attended 
with  great  hardships  and  much  danger,  but  of 
which,  nevertheless,  some  of  the,  Swiss  peasants 
become  passionately  fond.  The  hunter  sometimes 
goes  out  on  the  swiventurous  chase  alone, ;  but  more 
frequently  several  go  out  together,  dividing  into 
parties ;  and  whilst  the  flock  of  C.  flee  from  those 
whose  approach  they  first  descry,  an  opportunity  of 
using  the  rifle  is  obtained  by  their  comrades.  The 
scent  of  the  C.  is  extremely  keen ;  and  when  by 
this  sense  it  is  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the 
hunter,  it  becomes  alarmed  and  restlfess  until  it  sees 
him,  upon  which  it  rushes  hastily  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  so  falls  into  the  ambuscade.  When  a 
fiock  of  C.  is  feeding,  one  is  always  on  the  watch,  and 
by  a  sort  of  whistle,  announces  apprehended  danger. 
— The  flesh  of  the  0.  is  highly  esteemed.  Its  skin  is 
made  into  leather,  and  from  it  the  original  s/iammoy, 
or  shammy  leather,  so  much  prized  for  softness  and 
warmth,  was  obtained,  although  the  name  has  now 
become  common  also  to  leather  prepared  from  the 
skins  of  other  animals.  See  Shammoy. — ^When 
taken  young,  the  C.  is  easily  tamed. — The  C.  of  the 
Persian  mountains  is  smaller  and  of  a  paler  colour 
than  the  European  variety,  and  its  horns  bend  from 
the  base. 

CHAMOMILE,  or  CAMOMILE  {Antliemis),  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Compositce, 
sub-order  Oorj/mij^oe,, distinguished  by  imbricated 
bracts,  a  scaly  conical  receptacle,  a  ray  of  one  row 
of  female  florets,  those  of  the  disk  hermaphrodite, 
the  achsenia  obscurely  four-cornered,  and  destitute 
of  pappus.  The  species  are  annual  and  perennial 
herbaceous  plants,  chiefly  natives  of  Europe  and 
other  temperate  parts  of  the  world.  Several  are 
foimd  in  Britain,  amongst  which  is  the  Common  C. 
{A.  ndbilis),  the  most  important  species  of  the  genus, 
well  known  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  a  perennial 
plant  with  a  stem  about  a  foot  long,  procumbent 
and  much  branched,  each  branch  terminated  by 
a  flower  (head  o^  flowers)  more  than  an  inch 
broad,  with  yellow  disk  and  white  ray,  the  whole 
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plant  intensely  bitter  and  highly  aromatic.  '  Its 
medicinal  Virtttes  are  ascribed  to  the  eissential 'oil 
which  it  contains,  Oil  of  Clmmomile,  which  ahovmds 
most  of  all  in  the  involucre.  This  oil  is  of  a 
greenish-yeUow  colour,  and  is  used  in  the  prepara- 
tioil  of '  some  medicine^.'  The  dried  flowers  are 
often  administered  in  the  form  of  an  infusion,  as  a 
stimulant  of  the  nerves  of  the  abdomen,  an  alterative 
and  antispasmodic ;  or  are  applied'  to  the  skin  as 
an  anodyne,  and  on  account  of  their  power  of 
prompting  absorption  and  suppuration.  The  infu- 
sion also  a,cts  as  an  emetic,  and  is  often  used  to 
assist  the  option  of  other,  emetics.     C.  flowers  find 


Chamomile  (Anthemps  ndbilis). 

a  place  in  the  pharmacopceia,  and  are  also  amongst 
the  most  esteemed  of  domestic  medicines,  the  plant 
being  extensively  cultivated  for  their  sake,  and  very 
generally  finding  a  place  even  in,  cottage-gardens. 
Yet  they  ought  to  be  used  with  caution,  as  they 
have  been  known  to  produce  congestion  in  the  brain, 
and  are  very  apt  to  aggravate  any  malady  of  this 
kind  already  existing.  A  double-flowering, variety, 
of  C.  is  more  generally  cultivated  than  the  single,  to 
supply  the  C.  flowers  of  the  shops,  the  flowers  being 
whiter  and  more  bulky,  but  it  is  otherwise  rS,ther 
inferior.  C.  is  easily  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots.  It  dehghts  in  a  dry  and  rather  poor  soil. — 
The  naine  Wild  0.  is  given  to  a  very  similar  plant, 
also  a  native  of  Britain  (Matricaria  GhaTriomilla),  an 
annual  belonging  ^o  a  genus  Closely  aUied  to  Anilieniis. 
It  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  want  of 
scales  on  the  receptacle.  Its  medicinal  virtues 
resemble  those  of  common  C,  and  although  now 
disused  in  Britain,  it  is  iu  some  parts  of  Europe 
preferred  for  internal  use,  because  it  is  less  bitter, 
less  nauseous,  arid  generally  milder  and  more 
agreeable  in  its  operation. — No  small  quantity  of 
common  C.  is  illegally  used  in  the  manufacture  Of  beer 
iu^  England,  and  is  imported '  from  Germany  for 
this  purpose.  Yet  this  plant  is  so  abundant  in 
some  parts  of  the  south  of  Englarid  as  to  form  a 
principal  part  of  the  pasture  in  sheep-walks,  and 
to  flu  the  whole  air  with  its  scent;  ' '  The  other 
British  species  of  C.  (AnihmAs) '  are  mere  weeds ; 
one  of  them,  called  Stinking  0.  [A.  Cotula),  is  so 
acrid  as  to  bhster  the  fingers,  if  much  handled. 
But  the  flowers  of  the  Ox-eye  C,  or  Dyee'S  C. 
(A.  iinctoria),  a  native  of  many"  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  yield  a  beautiful  yellow  dye,  on 
account  of  which  the  plant  is  ofteri  Cultivated. ' 
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'  OHAMOBTD,  St,  a  town  of  Prance,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Loire,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Gier  and  the  Ban,  about  7  miles  north-east  of 
St  Etienne,  on  the  railway  between  that  place  and 
Lyon.  It  is  a  flourishing  weU-bmlt  town,  with 
extensive  manufactures,  of  ribbons  and  stay-laces. 
C'.'lias  also  several  silk-miUs '  and  numerous '  iron 
furnaces  and  foimdries  ;  and  extensive  coal-mines 
exist  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  10,100. 

CHAMOEERIL,  a  lake  of  Ladakh ,  or  Middle 
Tibet,  in  lat.  32°  65'  N.,.and  long.  78°  15'  E.  It  Ijes 
at  a  height'  of  ,15,000  feet  above  the  Be,a,  on  the 
plateau  between  the  upper  waters  of  the  Sutlej  and 
of  the  Indus,  girt  by  mountains  which  rise,  at 
some  points,  5000  feet  above  its  own  level  Though 
it  is  beyond  the  recognised  limits  of  perpetual 
congelation,  yet  it  freezes  only  in  winter,  and  is  hence 
supposed  to  be  of  great  depth.  Necessarily  receiv- 
ing much  water  from  the  surrounding  mountains, 
it  is  without  any  visible  outlet-^evaporation  alone, 
even  at  this  elevation,  appearing  to  maintain  one 
uniform  surface  on  a  length  of  15  miles,  and  a 
width  of  2^. 

CHAMOUNI,  or  CHAMONIX  (Lat.  Campus 
muniius),  is  the  name  of  a  wild  and  romantic  vaUey 
and  village  among  thp  Alps  in  Savoy.  It  lies  at  a 
distance  from  all  the  high  roads, ,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  3400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
more  than  2000  feet  above  that  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  The  vaHey  is  about  13  miles  long,  and 
about  2  broad,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Arve. ,  It  ig 
bounded  at  the  past  end  by  the  Col  de  Bahne,  over 
which  there  is  a  mule-path  to  Martigny,  in  the  upper 
vaUey  of  the  Rhone,  and  from  the  other  end  issues 
the  road  to  Geneva,  which  lies  at  a  distance  of  53^ 
miles  from  Chamouni.  On  the  north  side  lies  Mont 
Breven  and  the  chain  of  the, Aiguilles  Rouges,  and 
on  the  south,  the  giant  group  of  Mont  Blanc,  from 
which  enormous  glaciers  or  rivers  of  ice  slide  down, 
even  ia  summer,  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
The  chief  of  these  glaciers  are — the  Glacier  des 
Bossons,  des  Bois,  d'Argentifere,  and  du  Tour.  By 
ascending  to  a  point  called  Montanvert,  we  come 
upon  the  upper  course  of  a  glacier,  where  it  expands 
into  a  great  mountain-lake  of  ice  called  the  Mer  de 
Glaoe,  in  which  there  is  a  solitary  rock,  or  oasis 
called  Le  Jardin,  about  seven  acres  in  extent,  and 
covered  with  the  mopt  beautiful,  herbage.  TTie 
excursion  to  the  Jardin  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
expiirsions  within  the  range  of  Chamouni.  TJntfl 
1741,  the  valley  was  almost  unknown;  the  region 
was  considered  a  wilderness,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Les  Montagues,  Maudites,  or  'accursed 
mountains.'  In  the  above  year,  it  was  visited  by 
two  Englishmen,  Pocock  and  Wyndham,  who 
ascended  as  far  as  Montanvert ;  and  a  g-anite  block 
there  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Englishmen's 
Stone.  It  was  only,  however,  in  1775  that  the  atten- 
tion of  travellers  was  effectually  called  to  it  by 
Saussure  and  Bourrit.  The  valley  is  rich  in  peculiar 
plants,  and  furnishes  an  aromatic  and  perfectly 
white  honey.  The  village  of  C.  owes  its  origin  to 
the  Benedictine  convent  founded  between  1088  and 
1099.  The  population  of  the  village  is  about  2000, 
who  depend  partly  upon  the  strangers  who  visit  the 
valley,, and  partly  upon  the  pastures  and  upon 
hunting.  There  are  several  good  hotels,  and  the 
best  guides  are  to  be  found  here  for  the  neighbour- 
ing Alps.  It  is  from  C.  that  Mont  Blanc  is  usually 
ascended.  , 

OHA'MPAC  (Michelia  Champaca),  an  Indian 
tree,  possessing  great  beauty  both  of  foliage  and 
flowers,  and  much  venerated  both  by  Brahmanists 
and  Buddhists.  Images  of  Buddha  are  made  of  its 
wood.     Its  flowers  have  a  pale-yeUow  tint,  and  a 
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sweet  oppressive  perfume,  much  celebrated  iq  ths 
poetry  of  the  Hindus. 

CHAMPAGNE,  formerly  a  province  of  France, 
now  ^rming  the  departments  of  Soine-et-Marne, 
Ante,  Yonne,  Haute-Saone,  and  Ardennes.  The 
province  was  about  180  miles  lon^  by  150  broad, 
its  surface  presenting  extensive  plains  with  ranges 
of  hills,  especially  in  the  north  and  east.  Upon 
these  hills  is  grown  the  famous  Champagne  wine. 

In  ancient  times,  C.  was  known  as  a  part  of 
Gallia,  was  subjugated  by  Csesar,  and  afterwards 
was  annexed  to  me  kingdom  established  by  the 
fVanks.  '  After  the  11th  c,  it  had  its  own  dukes, 
who  were  vassals  of  the  French  kings.  By  the 
marriage  of  Phihppe  IV.  with  Joanna,  heiress  to 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  Champagne,  and  Brie, 
C,  in  1284,  came  to  the  French  crown,  and  was 
incorporated  by  Philippe  VI.  in  1328.  During  the 
campaign  of  1792,  the-  eastern  part,  and,  in  the 
campaign  of  1814,  the  western  part,  of  C.  was  the 
chief  arena  of  warfare. 

CHAMPAGNE  "WINE  is  the  produce  of 
vineyards  in  the  above-mentioned  province  of 
Champagne.  There  are  white  and  red  Champagnes ; 
the  white  is  either  sparkling  or  still.  Sparkling  or 
effervescent  {moussmx)  C.  is  the  result  of  a  peculiar 
treatment  during  fermentation.  In  December,  the 
wine  is  racked  off,  and  fined  with  isinglass,  and 
in  March  it  is  bottled  and  tightly  corked.  The 
fermentation  being  incomplete  when  the  Wine  is 
bottled,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  generated  in  a  con- 
fined space  dissolves  in  the  wine,  and  communicates 
the  sparkling  property  to  Champagne.  To  clear  the 
wine  of  sedunent,  the  bottles  are  first  placed  in  a 
sloping  position  with  the  necks  downward,  so  that 
the  sediment  may  be  deposited  in  the  necks  of  the 
bottles.  When  this  sediment  has  been  poured  off, 
some  portion  of  a  liqueur  (a  solution  of  sugar-candy 
in  cognac)  is  added  to  the  wine,  and  every  bottle  is 
filled  up  with  bright  clarified  wine,  and  securely 
re-corked.  The  effervescence  of  the  wine  thus 
prepared  bursts  many  bottles,  in  some  cases  10 
per  cent. ;  and  in  seasons  of  early  and  sudden  heat, 
as  many  as  20  and  "25  per  cent,  have  been  burst. 
Wine-buyers  estimate  the  value  of  wine  according 
to  the  breakage,  that  which  breaks  most  bottles 
being  considered  best.  Still  or  non-effervescent  C. 
is  first  racked  off  in  the  March  after  the  vintage. 
Creaming  or  slightly  effervescent  C.  [demi-moussevjx) 
has  more  alcohol,  but  less  carbonic  acid  gas  than 
sparkling  Champagne. 

The  best  varieties  of  this  wine  are  produced  at 
Rheims  and  Epemay,  and  generally  on  a  chalky 
sod.  Among  white  Champagnes  of  the  first  class, 
the  best  are  those  of  SiUery,  which  are  of  a  fine 
amber  hue,  dry  spirituous,  and  possessing  a  superior 
bougruet ;  those  of  Aj'  and  Mareuil  are  less  spiritu- 
ous, but  are  sparkling,  with  a  pleasant  bouquet. 
Other  white  wines  of  first  class  are  those  of  Haut- 
villiei's,  Dizy,  Epernay,  and  Kerry. 

In  the  first  class  of  red  C,  or  Montague,  we  have 
the  varieties  of  Verzy,  Verzenay,  Mailly,  St  Basle, 
Bouzy,  and  Thierry ;  aU  having  fme  colour,  clearness, 
good  body,  sufficient  spirit,  and  a  pleasant  bouquet. 
The  trade  in  Champagne  wines  is  chiefly  carried 
on  in  Kheiins,  Avise,  Epernay,  and  Chalons-sur- 
Marne.  The  cellars  ia  which  the  vintjiges  are  stored 
are  cut  out  of  the  calcareous  rock.  The  fact  that 
the  sale  of  C.  is  very  extensive  and  lucrative,  has 
naturally  given  rise  to  adulterations.  Sugar,  and 
the  jiuoes  of  pears  or  gooseberries,  or  birch-juice, 
&c.,  have  been  used  for  making  spurious  Champagne. 
It  may  fairly  be  reckoned  that  not  even  a  third 
part  J  of  the  wine  sold  for  C.  in  Paris  is  genuine. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  readily  manufactured  by 
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simply  charging  other  light  wines  with  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Recently,  the  German  purveyors  have 
succeeded  in  preparing  light  wines  —  such  as 
Rhenish,  Main,  Neckar,  Meissner,  and  Naximburg 
— so  much  like  genuine  C,  as  to  deceive  even  the 
connoisseur.  Altogether,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
district  produces  1,100,000  hectohtres  (24,200,000 
gallons)  of  genuine  C.,  of  which,  however,  the  finest 
growths  malie  but  a  small  part. 

CHA'MPARTY,  or  CHA'MPERTY  (Fr.,  from 
Lat.  campi  partitio,  a  division  of  lands),  an  offence 
known  to  the  law  of  England,  which  consists  in  a 
bargain  between  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  a  suit, 
and  a  third  party,  generally  a  lawyer,  that  the  latter 
shall  have  part  of  the  land,  debt,  or  other  thing  sued 
for,  in  the  event  of  success,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time he  shall  carry  on  the  suit  at  his  own  expense. 
This  practice  has  been  strictly  forbidden  by  statute 
in  England  from  very  early  times  (3  Edward  I.,  c. 
25;  13  Edward  I.,  c.  49;  &c.);  and  in  Scotland, 
the  rule  of  the  civil  law  by  which  the  pactum  de 
quotd  litis  (q.  v.)  was  held  to  be  a  pactum  illicitum 
(q.  v.),  and  as  such  void,  has  all  along  been 
part  of-  the  common  law.  Such  practices  were  also 
forbidden  by  statute  to  members  of  the  College 
of  Justice  (1594,  u.  216).  There  is  this  difference 
beijween  the  laws  of  the  two  coimtries,  however, 
that  whereas  in  England  the  offence  has  always 
been  punished  criminally,  in  Scotland,  the  only 
penalty  which  it  entails  beyond  nullity  of  the 
bargain,  is  deprivation  of  office.  In  former  times,  the 
evil  chiefly  apprehended  from  C.  probably  was,  that 
the  honesty  of  judges  might  be  tampered  -wi-th  by 
advocates  who  were  generally  their  friends,  and  not 
unfrequently  their  very  near  relatives,  if  permitted 
to  be  personally  interested  in  the  issue  of  the  causes 
in  which  they  -were  professionally  employed.  In 
our  own  day,  the  chief  danger  consists  in  the  encour- 
agement which  might  thus  be  given  to  dishonest 
and  oppressive  litigation,  and  the  facilities  which 
would  be  afforded  for  nefarious  transactions  between 
the  agents  on  the  opposite  sides.  That  practices 
closely  analogous  to  C,  though  unnamed,  are  not 
unkno-wn  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  legal  profession 
in  all  countries,  is  but  too  probable.  The  necessities 
of  trade  ,have  further  introduced  considerable  equi- 
table modifications  into  the  law  of  C,  -which  -will 
be  explained  under  Chose  in  Action. 

CHA'MPION  (from  a  Gothic  root  signifying  to 
contend,  fight ;  Ang.-Sax.  camp,  fight).  In  the  judi- 
cial combats  of  the  middle-  ages,  it  was  allowed 
to  women,  children,  and  aged  persons,  except  in 
cases  of  high  treason  or  of  parricide,  to  appear  in 
the  lists  by  a'  representative.  Such  a  hired  com- 
batant was  called  a  champion.  Those  -who  fol- 
lowed this  profession  were  generally  of  the  lowest 
class,  and  were  held  disreputable;  for  besides  the 
perils  of  the  combat,  they  were  liable  to  be  executed 
as  well  as  their  clients.  They  were  obliged  to  wear 
a  peculiar  dress  of  leather,  and  peculiar  armoiu-, 
which  was  also  held  disreputable.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  fight  on  horseback,  and  appeared  in 
the  lists  with  their  hair  and  naUs  out  short. 
Champions  are  mentioned  as  early  as  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne ;  and  Otto  I.  employed  them  in  decid- 
ing the  succession  to  the  empire.  At  a  later  period, 
in  the  age  of  Chivalry,  the  word  C.  came  to  have  a 
more  dignified  acceptation,  and  signified  a  knight 
who  entered  the  lists  on  behalf  of  an  injured  lady, 
of  a  child,  or  of  any  one  incapable  of  self-defence. 
In  England,  the  crown  even  had  its  C,  who,  mounted 
on  horseback  and  armed  to  the  teeth,  challenged,  at 
every  coronation  at -Westminster,  aU  who  should 
deny  the  king  to  be  the  la-wf ul  sovereign  of'  the  three 
realms.     This  practice  is  understood  to  have  been 
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first  introduced  tmder  Kichard  II.,  and  it  continuea 
to  make  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  an  English  coro- 
nation to  this  day.  The  name  of  C.  was  also  given 
to  the  knight  who,  during  a  tournament,  had  charge 
to  see  that  no  injury  or  insult  should  be  offered  to 
the  assembled  ladies. 

CHAMPLAI'K,  a  lake  separating.'the  states  of 
New  York  and  Vermont,  and  penetrating,  at  its 
north  end,  about  six  miles  iijito  Lower  Canada.  It 
empties  itself  into  the  St  Lawrence,  about  45  nules 
below  Montreal,  by  the  Sorel  or  Richelieu.  It  is 
navigable  throughout  for  vessels  of  about  100  tons, 
having  its  communications  improved  by  one  canal 
on  its  own  river,  and  by  another  to  the  Hudson.  It 
stretches  in  lat.  from  43°  30'  to  45°  6'  N.,  and  in 
long,  from  73°  to  73°  30'  AV. ;  its  extreme  breadth, 
however,  never  exceeding  15  nules.  Its  principal 
towns  are  Whitehall  at  the  souljh,  Plattsburg  on 
the  west,, and  Burlington  on  the  east.  Both  Lake 
C,  and  its  tributary.  Lake  George,  have  been 
.prominent  in  the  history  of  the  country — dimng 
the  rivalry  of  l*rauce  and  England  before  the  con- 
quest of  1759 — 1760;  during  the  revolutionary 
struggle  of  1775 — 1782 ;  and  lastly,  during  the  war 
of  1812 — 18l4,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

CHAMPOLLIOSr,  Jeak  FRANgois,  an  iUustrious 
name  in  modern  Egyptian  arohseology,  was  bom, 
December  23,  1790,  at  Figeao,  in  the  department 
of  Lot,  France.  In  1801,  he  was  introduced  to 
Baron  Fourier,  secretary  to  the  Instiiut  d'Egypte, 
who  initiated  him  into  the  science  of  Egyptian 
antiquities.  In  1807,  C.  went  to  Paris,  in  order 
to  pursue,  with  more  advantage,  his  oriental 
studies ;  and,  in  1809,  was  appointed  professor  of 
history  in  the  Lyceum  of  Grenoble.  In  1811,  he 
published  his  work,  VEgypte  sous  Us  PAaraons, 
intended  as  the  forerunner  of  a  more  elaborate  work 
on  Egypt,  of  which  only  the  geographical  section 
appeared,  in  1814.  In  his  endeavour  to  decipher 
the  Rosetta  Stone,  C.  laboured  under  the  error  of 
supposing  that  in  this  inscription  the  hieroglyphics 
were  wholly  ideographic,  and  the  demotic  and 
hieratic  characters  wholly  phonetic.  Afterwards, 
he  was  led  to  believe  that  the  hieratic  characters 
were  of  the  same  nature  as  the  hieroglyphic,  and 
this  conviction  he  expressed  in  a  communication 
made  to  the  Acad6mie  des  Inscriptions,  in  August 
1821.  In  the  same  year  he  pubhahed  his  essay, 
Sur  VMcriture  HiSratique  des  Anciens  Egyptiens 
(Grenoble),  a  work  which  is  now  scarce.  £n,  this 
essay  he  continued  to  assert  the  common  ideo- 
graphic nature  of  both  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic 
characters.  Meanwhile  C.  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  acute  mathematician, 
Dr  Thomas  Young  (q.  v.),  respecting  the  phonetic 
use  of  hieroglyphic  signs.  Without  doubt,  it  was  this 
important  discovery^  of  which  Dr  Young,  however, 
made  no  great  use,  that  set  C.  on  the  right  track 
of  investigation,  and  led  to  those  brilliant  results 
which  were  regarded  by  Niebuhr  as  constituting 
the  greatest  discovery  of  the  century.  By  a  com- 
parison of  the  name  of  Ptolemy  on  the  Eosetta 
Stone  with  that  of  Cleopatra  on  the  Philensian 
obelisk,  he  was  enabled  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
an  alphabet,  which  he  continued  to  elaborate  until 
it  now  forms  the  basis  of  modem  Egyptian  archae- 
ology. His  first  decisive  discoveries  were  made 
known  in  his  celebrated  Lettre  &  Mons.  Dacier 
(Par.  1822),  which  was  followed  by  the  Prids  du 
SystiTne  SUroglypJiique  (Paris,  1824;  second  ed. 
1828 ) ;  but  his  principal  work,  the  Grammaire 
EgypUenne,  y/as  posthximously  published  in  1836. 

In  1824,  appeared  his  PantMon  EgypUen;  and,  in 
1825,  his  celebrated  letters  to  the  Duo  de  Blacas, 
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in  which  he  explains  the  names  and  titles  of, 
many  of  the  Pharaohs,  written  on  the  monuments 
in  Drovetti's  Egyptian  Collection  at  Turin,  and 
attempts  to  class  them  into  djrtiaeties.  His  theory 
of  interpretation  was  much  controverted  at  first,  but 
its  importance  was  recognised  by  such  distinguished 
scholars  as  RoseUini,  Bunsen,  Sir  WiUiam  Gellji  and 
others. 

In  1828  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  X.  to- 
accompany  a  scientific  expedition  to  Egypt,  of  which 
the  results  were  given  by  RoseUini  in  the  Monument 
de  I'Egypte  et  de  la  NuUe  (Par.  1835—1845).  On 
his  return  to  Paris,  1830,  C.  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Acadimie  des  Inscriptions,  &c. ;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  was  appointed  to  the  new  chair  of 
Egyptian  Antiquities  in  the  College  of  Prance ;  but 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  ms  intended  course 
of  lectures,  in  May  1831,  he  fell  iU,  and  died,  March 
4,  1832.  According  to  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  '  few  men, 
since  the  birth  of  letters,  have  rendered  to  erudition 
services  equal  to  those  which  have  consecrated  to- 
immortality  the  name  of  Champollion.' 

CHAMPOBLIOlSr-FIGBAC,  Jean  JA9QUES,  a 
distinguished  French  archaeologist,  was  bom,  1778,  at 
Figeac,  in  the  department  of  Lot.  After  holding 
in  Grenoble  the  ofiices  of ,  librarian  and  professoi^ 
of  Greek  literature,  he  was  appointed,  in  1828,  con- 
servator of  MSS.  in  the  Imperial  Library  in  Paris  j 
but,  after  the  February  revolution,  was  deposed 
from  office  by  Carnot.  In  1849,  he  was  appointed, 
by  Louis  Napoleon,  Kbrarian  of  the  palace  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.  Beside  the  Antiquitis  de  Grenoble  (1807), 
his  chief  works  include  the  Anncdes  des  Lagideg 
and  Egypte  Ancienne  (forming  a  part  of  i'  Uiiivers 
Pittoresque)  ■  Les  Tournois  dn.  Eoi  Rene,-8,  splendid 
work,  vrith  lithographs  by  Motte ;  and  several  publi- 
cations of  old  French  documents.  Since  the  death 
of  his  younger  and  more  celebrated  brother,  C.  has 
been  eniployed  in  editing  the  MSS.  left  by  that 
distinguished  .scholar,  and  has  given  an  account  of 
them  in  the  Notice  m.ir  les  Manuscrils  Autographes  de 
OhampoUion  le  Jeune  (Par.  1842). 

His  son,  AniE  Champollion-Figeac,  follows  th& 
same  path  of  historical  antiquarianism,  and  has 
published  several  interesting  useful  works. 

CHANA'K-KALESSI'  (Turkish, '  Pot  Castle'),  a 
to-vm  of  Anatolia,  deri-ving  its  name  from  its  manu- 
factures of  crockery,  is  situated  on  the  Dardanelles, 
about  28  miles  south-west  of  GaUipoli.  Its  castle  is 
■the  most  important  on  the  Dardanelles,  which  name 
IS  sometimes  given  to  the  to-wn  itself.  Pop.  some 
3000  or  4000. 

CHANCE,  in  its  original  and  strict  meaning, 
may  be  defined  as  that  which  determines  the  course 
of  events,  in  the  absence  of  law,  ordinary  causation, 
orprovidence.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  an  idea  which 
few  would  now  be  disposed  to  admit  as  eorrespond- 
mg  to  anything  which  really  exists ;  the  religious 
mmd  excluding  it  as  inconsistent  with  the  beUef  in 
the  Divme  government,  and  the  philosophical  mind 
rejectmg  it  as  inconsistent  with  a  recognition  of 
uuiyersal  laws  of  causation.  As  a  word,  however, 
it  has  always  been,  and  always  will  be  popularly 
accepted ;  and  its  use  is  correct  so  far  as  we  over- 
look, or  choose  for  the  moment  to  throw  out  of 
view,  the  more  universal  connection  of  events,  and 
regard  them  as  then?  emergence,  on  a,  superficial 
view,  appears  to  be  determined.  The  idea  of  C, 
as  referring  to  some  apparently  capricious  or  at 
least  inexplicable  cause  of  an  event,  distinguishes 
it  from  the  word  probability,  or  the  degree  with 
which  the  expectation  of  an  event  approves  itself 
to  a  particular  mind,  the  first  expressing  what 
metaphysicians  would  eaU  an  objective,  and  the 
second  a  subjective  idea.    It  is  clear  that  C,  being 
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only  legitimate  as  an  expression  in  popular  parlance 
— or  if  admitted  as  a  term  in  philosophy,  one  that 
■would  at  once  lead  into  the  most  inextricable  pro- 
blems— is  a  term  whiehi  is  much  too  indefinite  to 
admit  of  any  kimdi  of  measurement ;  while  what  we 
call  probability,  or  the  degree  with  which  an  expec- 
tation approves  itself,  owing  to  certain  data  pre- 
sented to  the  mind,  does,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
admit  of  a  kind  of  measurement  which  leads  to 
very  important  consequences.  For  these  reasons, 
the  consideration  of  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
Doctrini  of  Chances,  bixt  what  is  more  properly 
the  Theory  of  Probabilities,  will  be  f  oimd  under  the 
head  of  Probability. 

OHA'NCEL  (I'r. ;  Lat.  cancdlits,  a  screen:).  The, 
0.  was,  and  in  some  churches  is  still;  separated 
from  the  nave  by  a  screen  of  lattice-work,  so  as 
to  prevent  general  aqoess  thereto,  though  not  to 
interrupt  either  sight  or  soimd.  As  it  was  in  thi? 
part  of  the  0.  that  the  service  was  always 
performed  previ<Ais  to  the  Reformation,  the  clergy 
were  held  to  have  a  special  right  to  it,  in  return 
for  which  its  repairs  in  general  still  fall  on  the 
impropriator,  rector,  or  vicar,'  and  not  on  the 
parish. '  The  chief  pew  in  the  0.  belongs  to  the' 
rector  or  impropriator,  but  the  disposal  of  the  seats 
in  the  church,  with  this  exception,  belongs  to  the 
ordinary,  or,  practically,  to  the  churchwardens,  to 
whom  the  authority  of  the  ordinary  is  dele'gated. 
No  monunient,  moreover,  can  be  set  up  without 
the  ordinary's  consent.  The  term  0.  is  usually 
confined  to  parish  churches  which  have  no  aisles 
around  the  choir,  or  chapels  behind  it  or  around 
it;  and  in  this  case  the  0.  and  the  choir  have  the 
same  signification.  But  in  la*ger  churches  there 
are  sometimes  chancels  at  the  ends  of  the  side 
aisles,  and  this  whether'  the  choir  has  the  character 
of  a  choir  in  the  larger  sense,  or  of  a  chancel.  See 
Chueoh. 

CHA'NCELLOR  (Lat.  cancdlariua).  It  is  said 
that  the  chief  notary  or  scribe  ,of  the  Roman 
emperor  was  called  0.,  either,  because  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  ,power  of,  obliterating,  cancelling, 
or  crossing  out  {cancellare,  to  make  .lattice- work) 
such  expressions  in  the  edicts  of  the-  prince  as 
seemed  to  biin  to  be  at  variance  with  the  laws, 
or  otherwise  erroneous ;  or  because  he  sat  intra 
cancellos,  within  the  lattice- work  or  railings  (ca/ncdli) 
which  were  erected  to  protect  the  emperor  from  the 
crowding  of  the  people  when  he  sat  in  judgment. 
Neither  the  title  nor  the  office  of  C.  is  at  all 
peculiar  to  England.  The  C.  of  France  (Ghancelier 
de-Franee),  from  a  very  early  time,  was  an  officer  of 
state  of  great  power  and  dignity,  under  whom  several 
other  officers,  bearing  also  the  title  of  C,  were 
employed  in  theadmonistratiou  of  justice  and  in  the 
defence  of  the  public  order.  The  G.  of  France  was 
the  constitutional  -interpreter  of  the  wHl'  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  his  functions  being,  on  the  whole;  analogous 
to  those  exercised  by  the  C.i  of  England.  As  an 
instance  in  the  change  of  the  value  of  money,  not 
more  remarkable  than  many  Which  could  be  cited  in 
our  own  country,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  1290, 
;  the  salary  of  this  high  ■  official  was  six  sous  a<  day, 
with' the  privilege,  to  him  and  his,  of  eating  at  the 
court.  W-hemhe  was  at  Paris,  and  ate  at  his  own 
lodejings,  he  had  twenty  sous  a  day.  The  office  was 
abolished  at  the  Revolution ;  and  though  it  was 
restoredby  the  Bourbons,  and  even  under  the*  first 
Napoleon  the  higher-sounding  title  of  Archi-chan- 
celier  was 'revived,  many  of  the  functions  of  the  old 
C.  were 'transferred  to  the  minister  of  justioejand 
have  ever  since  been  held  by  him.  '  ' 

In  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  there  are 
officers  of  state  who  bear  this,  or  analogous  titles. 


though  their  powers  and  duties  are  very  various.  In 
Austria,  Prince  Metternich  was  '  C.  of  the  House,  of 
the  Court,  and  of  the  State  ; '  and  in  Prussia,  Prince 
Hardenbers  enjoyed, a  similar  title.  In  Russia,  the 
title  of,Viee-Cd  of  the  Empire,  is  ;  of  ten  i  given  to 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Besides  these  state- 
chancellors,  there  were  officers  in  many  other  capa- 
cities to  whom'  the  title  was  ^ven.  Every  bishop 
has  his  C.  in  the  Qhuroh  of  R6mfe,'  and  there  are 
still  Law  C.  of  cathedrals,  dioceses,  universities,  &o. 
Chancellor,  Lobd.  There  can  be  no  dou^)t 
that  the  existence  of  the  office  in  England,  as  in  the 
otli?r  states  of  Europe,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influ- 
ence which  the  constitutipn  of  the  Roman  empire  had 
on  the  constitutions  of  .tile  modern  nations.  This 
infljienbe,  was  exercised  in  -no  small  measure  through 
the  mediimi  of  the  church,  the  profession  of  thela'w' 
being  generally  exercised  by  ecclesiastics  ;  and  it  is 
for,  &s  reason,  probably,  thajb'the  bishop  and  the 
king  are  -furnished  ■wit!^  officers  bearing  the  same 
title,  and  exercising  analogous  functions.  The  C.  is 
always  the  oopfidentjal  adviser  of  the  sovereign  in 
state  affairs.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  has  been 
called  the  keej)er  of.  his  conscience,  and  that  in  Eng- 
land it  is  to  him  alone  that  pan  be  ooiwtitutionalfy 
confided  the  most  special  function  of  sovereignty — 
that,  namely,  of  modifying  legal  by  equitable  con- 
siderations. '  It  is  in  this  latter  prerogative  that 
the  chief  distinction,  exists  between  the  C.  and,  aU 
other  judges ;  f6r,  whUst  they  are  held  by  the  letter 
of  the  law,  he,  in  theory  at  aU  events,  is,  entitled  to 
TaodMy  it  jiixta- bonum  et  ceguum..  In  certain  more 
special  points  of  view,  there  is  a  similarity  between 
the  fimctions  of '  the  chancellors  in  different  states.. 
'  In  all  of  them  he  seems  to  have,  had  the  super- 
vision of  all  charters,,  letters,  and  such  other  public 
instruments  of  the  crown  as  were  authenticated 
in  the  most  solemn  manner ;  and  therefore,,  when 
seals  came  into  use,  he  had  always  the  custody  of 
the  sovereign's  great  seal.' — Stephen's  Commentaries, 
vol.  iii.  p.  398.  It  is  from,  this  last-mentioned 
circumstance  that  the  office  of  C,  or  Keeper  (q.  v.), 
which,  by,5  Elizabeth,  e.  18,  is  declared  to  be  exactly 
the  same,  is  created  without  \yrit  or  patent,  by  the 
mere  delivery  of  the  great  seaJi  and  that  the  C,  if  a 
baron,  takes  precedency  of  every  temporal  lord  not 
a  member  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  all  bishops 
except  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  C.  is  a 
privy-couneiUor  by  his  office,  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  and  prolocutor,  or  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  by  prescription.  Though  the  form  in 
which  his  tenure  of  office  is  terminate'd,  is, by  the 
resumption  of  the  great  seal  by  the  sovereign,  the 
C.  practically  resigns'  office  with  the  party,  to  which 
he  is  attached.  He  has  the  appointment  of  all 
justices  of  the  peace  throughout  the  kingdom,  but 
this  privilege  he  exercises  generally  on  tne  recom- 
mendation of '  the  lord-lieutenants,  i  But., the,  most 
important,  and,  as  it  now  seems,  somewhat  anom- 
alous branch  of  his  patronage,  arises  out  of  his 
ha'ving  been  ioriginally  an  ecclesiastic.  Though  the 
last  bishop  who  held  the  office  was  John  Williams, 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  was  Lord  Keeper  from  July 
10,  1621,  to  November  l,i  1625,  the  C.  stiU  continues 
to '  be  patron  of '  all  the  crown '  livings  of  the  value  of 
£20  per  annimi,  or  imder,  in  theiKing's  Books — i.  e., 
according  to  a  valuation  made  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIIL,  and  confirmed  in  that  of  Elizabeth — and  'visitor 
of  aJl  hospitals  and  colleges  of  the  king's  founda- 
tion. As  representing  the  paternal  character  of  the 
sovereign,  again,  the'  C.  is  the  general  guardian  of  all 
infants,  ddiots,  and  lunatics,  and  has  the  supervision 
of  all  charitable  xises  in  the  kingdom.  As  regards 
his  joidicial  patronage,  the  arrangement  is,  that,  the 
C.i  appoints  in  general' all  the  judges  of  the  superior 
courts,  except    the    two    chief-justices, ,  who    are 
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nominated  by  tliep}'ime7minister|0f  tlj.,e  day.  Of  infe- 
rior appointments,  the  latter  also  lias  reserved  ^o  tim 
the  conimissioners  of  bankruptcy  and  the  judges 
of  the  county-confts.  All  these  functions  ,the,C. 
performs  in  addition  to  , his  extensive  |4jiJ;ies,as  ^he 
supreme  judge  of  the  Court  of  phanceryj,  both  as 
an  ordinary  cotujt  of  oommon  law  and  of  record,  and 
as,  an  extraordinary  oflurf;  pf,  equity. , ,  jVIuch  inoonx?- 
nienoe  has  arisen  from  the  accumulation  of  duties  in 
the  single  person  of  this  high  dignitary,  and  yarious 
expedients  hfive  been  deyised  for  lessening  the  evil. 
Yice-chancellors  have  been  appointed,  and  the  duties 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  l(8ve  bpen  extended;  Tlie 
appomtment,  pf  a  ■  Minister  of  Justice  to  share  tlie 
C.'s  diities  has  often  been  discussed,,  but  the  chaiige 
i^  too  fundamental  tp  find  favour  in  England ;  land 
temporary  ,a,Ueyi3.tipns  of  the,  evU  aloiie  are, likely 
to  be  consid^refl  practicable,  tpJ  it  assumes  dimensions 
which  rijnder  it  absolutely  intolerable.  The  salary 
of  the  C.  is  £10,000  a, year,  and  he  has  an  annuity 
of  £5000  on  Jiis,  retirep^ent  from  office.  The  style 
of  the  C,,  since,  the  union  with  Scotland,  has  been 
Lord  High.  GlxanceUpr  of  (jreat  Britain ;  but  he  has 
scarcely  any  jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  and  in  .Irelaiid 
there, ,is  a  separate  ,C.,  having,  powers  in  most 
respects  the  same  as  tflose  of  the  C.  of  Great  Britain. 
To  slay  the  C.  is  treason  under  25  Edward  IIL  c.  2. 

CHAKCELLOE  OF  A  CATHEDRAL  is  an 
officer  who  superintends  the  arrangements  for  i  the 
celebration  of  the  religious  services.  His  office  !is 
quite  distinct  from  that  pf  .the 

CHANCELLOR  OE  A  DIOCESE,  who,  as 
vicar-general  to  the  bishop,  is  an  ecclesiastical 
judge,  appointed  to  assist  the  bishop 'in  questions 
of  eoclesiastieail  law,  and  hold  his  cbiurts  for  him. 
By  37  Hen.  VIIL  c.  17,  it  is  provided  that  the  C. 
of  a  diocese  may  be  a  layman,  whether  married 
or  single,  provided 'he  be  doctor  of  the  civil  law, 
la'wftilly  create  and  made- in  some  universityi'  By 
the  canons  of  1003,'  he  must:  be  a  ibachelor  of 
law,  at  the  least,  or  a  master  of  arts.  There  are 
certain'  oases,  however,  in  which  the  bishpp  must 
sit  in  person.  In  case  of  complaint  against  a  clerk 
in  holy  orders,  for  any  ecclesiastical  offence 
'against  the  Church  Discipline  Act  (3  and  4  Vict. 
c.  86),  the  bishop  is  to  hear  the  cause,  assisted  by 
three  assessors ;  of  whom  the  dean  of  his  c4,the- 
dral,  or  one  of  his  archdeacons,  or  his  chancellor, 
must  be  one ; '  and  a  serjeant-at-law,  or  an  advocate 
who  has  practised  five  years  in  the  court  of  the 
archbishop  of  the  province,  or  a  barrister  of  seven 
years'  standing,  another. 

CHASrCELLOE  OE  A  UNIVERSITY.     The 

highest  honorary  ofBee  connected  with  a  imiversity 
is  generally  that  pf  chancellor.     See  Untveesity. 

CHANCELLOR  OE  SCOTLAND.  Previous 
to  the  union  of  the  twp  kingdoms  in  1707,  when  the 
office  was  abolished,  the  C.  of  S.  performed  func- 
tions in  many  respects  analogous  to  those  which 
belong  to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain. 
He  presided  in  parhament,  and  was  the  head  of  all 
the  courts  of  judicature ;  he  was  the  chief  coun- 
sellor of  the  king,  and  keeper  of  the  great  seal. 
From  the  fact  of  the  distinction  between  law  and 
equity  in  the  English  sense  never  ha-ying  been 
recognised  in  Scotland,  the  C.  had  no  judicial  func- 
tions separate  from  those  of  the  ordinary  coiurts  of 
law,  but  he  had  the  principal  direction  of  the 
Chancery,  the  constitution  of  which  is  described 
below.  In  early  times,  the  C.  of  S.,  as  of  England, 
was,  very  frequently  an  ecclesiastic ;  but  the  first, 
Constantino,  Earl  of  Fife,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I. , 
and  the  last,  the  Earl  of  Seafield,  who  held  the  office 
at  the  Union,  were  both  laymen  ;  and  many  other 
nobles,  Earls  of  Argyle,  Angus,  Huntly,  &c.,  appear 


in  iiheHsts  given  in  Cra"wford's.0^cw,  of  State,  and 
Chahnerp's. ,  PaUdpnia.  ,  On  the  abolition  of  the 
oflice,  a  Keeper  pf  tlie  Gre,at  ;Sef^l  was  appointed, 
whp  acts  merely  miriisteriaUy  in  -affixing  it,  tP  the 
writs  w;hich,pass  under  it.     See  Great  Seal,,  • 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER. 
See  ExcHEQUBE.  .         ' 

CHANCE-MEDLBY,  asd  chand-medley, 

pr  MELL:^  '•  (Fr.  clw,ud,  hpt ;  and  imlie, '  a  fray), 
as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  are  French  expressions 
borrowed  by  our  law.  '  Though' often  spoken  pf  as 
synonymous,  they  are,  in  reality,  distinct  in  mean- 
ing— the  one  signifying  a  casual  affray ;  the  other, 
an  affray  in  the  heat  of  blppd  or  passion.  'Bpth 
are  in  thiS'  cpuntry,  and  in  most  others;'  recog- 
nised as  pleas  in  mitigation  of  the  offence  pf 
homicide  (q.  vi).     See  also  Sanctuaet. 

CHA'NCEBY  (Lat.  caraceHciria.).  As  thfe' Roman 
emperors,'  alnd  after  them  the  various  sovereigns 
who  divided  the  vast  inheritance  of  the  eiripir-e,  had 
each  a  Chancellor  (q.  v.),  so  in  evety  European 
kingdom  there' was  ah  establishment  called  a  C, 
wh^re  these  officers  performed  their  fimctions.  If 
we  imagine  'a  large  chamber  divided  by  lattice- work 
(cawceZK),' the' outer  half  devoted  to  the  people,  the 
inner  occupied  by  the  chancellor '  and  his  subordi- 
nates, engaged  in  framing  edicts,  letters  df  nobility, 
ahd  the  like,  and  engrossing  them  on  parchment, 
and  sealing  them  with  the  king's  own  seal  in  proof  of 
their  autheriticit;^,  and  then  handing  them  through 
the  railings  to  the  people  without,  we  shall  have' a 
pretty  good  conception  of  the  C.  in  its  earliest  fprm. 
In  Fr'ance,  as  there  were  siibprdinate  chancellprs 
attached  to  the  parliaments  of  the  respective  pro- 
vinces, so  there  were  subordinate  chsinceries ;  but 
the  grand  C.  pf  Frahce,  which  followed  the  person 
of  the  king,  w&s  alone,  ia  strictness,  entitled  to  the 
naihe.     •       '■  •  '  •  .•• 

The  apostolic  C.  at  Rome,  in  which,  in  additiPn 
to  the  documeiits  pertaining  to  his  tempdral  sove- 
reignty, the  bulls  and  briefs  of  th'e  p6pe  ai'e  authen- 
ticated, is  presided  over  by  a  cardinal,  with  the 
title  of  Vice-chancellor. 

CHANCERY,  or  CHA'NCELLARY,  of  Scotland, 
is  a  public  office  in  the  General  Register  House,  a,t 
Edinburgh,  ihanaged  by  the  director  pf  C.  and  his 
deputes,  in  which  all  charters,  patents  pf  dignities, 
gifts  of  offices,  remissions,  legitimations,  presenta- 
tions, commissions,  brieves,  retours,  and  otter  writs 
appointed  to  pass  the  ^eat  and  quarter  seals,  are 
recorded.    See  Great  Seal.  ' 

CHANCERY,  Court  of,  in-  England.  ,  Besides 
the  functions  pertaining  tp  the  chancellor  in  other 
countries,  the  Chanoeflor  of  England  had  early 
assigned  to  him  the  office  of  a  judge  ;  and  the  English 
C.  consequently  became  a  court  of  law,  the  pecuhar 
character  of  which  will  be  rendered,  intelligible,  by 
the  following  considerations  :  In  assigning  judicial 
functions  to  the  chancellor's  department,,  it  was 
not  intended  that  it  should  interfere  wit;^  that  Pther 
department  of  government  which  has  everywhere 
been  distinguished  both  from  the  legislative  and 
the  executive— viz.,  the  judicial.  But  in  all  depart- 
ments, according  to  the  imperial  theory  from  which 
the  idea  of  the  C.  at  least  was  derived,, the  sovereign 
■was_  supreme,  and  to  his  will,  pr  to  his  sense  of 
justice,  there  was  consequently  an  appeal  in  judicial, 
as  in  other  matters.  His  chancellor,  however,  was 
his  adviser  in  aU  matters  whatsoever;,  and  thus, 
though  not  a  judge  in  the  stricter  sense,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  his  counsel,  in  judicial  matters  of  the 
highest  importance,  would  cpnstantly  be  called  in. 
But  further,  the  king  gpverned  by  laws,  even  before 
he  was  governed  by  them;  and  for  the  sake  of  order 
and  his  own  convenience,  he  would  naturally  depart 
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from  the  letter  of  the  lav  whioli  he  had  established, 
only  where  it  could  'te  shewn  to  him  that  it  did'  not 
meet  the  sttbataiitial  justice  of  the  particular  case. 
He  Wbxild' consequently  be  a  judge,  not  of  the  inter- 
pretation or  application  of  the  law,  which  he  would 
leave  to  his  ordinary  judg6&(  but  of  iils  adequacy  to 
circumstances  which  had  changed,  on  had  mot  been 
anticipated  ;<  and  ■whe^  he  iuterTfered,  it  would  be  to 
^qme  ^tent.in  the  chaiacter  of  a  legislator,  ,as<well 
as  of  a  judge. ,,  The  king  would-thusibeiS'  judge  in 
equity,  in  the  .popular  ^andi  intelligible  sense  of  that 
WQrd  ;  and  .acting  inithig  capacity  himself,  it  would 
be  in  this  oapapify  that  he  woijld,  lOall  in  the  aid  of 
his  chancellor.  It  is  not  mysterious,  then,  how  in 
learly  times i the  Court,  of  .0.  came  to  be  a  court  of 
equity  ;ifl.nd  the  i chief, .difl&oulty  regarding  its  origin 
seems  to  attach  to i, the  other,  of  the  two,  great 
departments  into  which  it  is  divided,  and  in  whjoh 
it  exercises  jurisdiction,  as .  a,  court  of  common  law, 
But  as.  the  free  qonstHutios,  of  England  developed 
itself,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  equity,  in  the 
old  despotic  or  patriarchal  sense — in  which  it  was 
not  so.much  the.  administration  as. : the  making  i or 
modifying  of ,  lawrrrrwas  inconsistent , with  its  prin- 
ciples, whether  it  proceeded  from  a  judge  or  from 
the  monarch  himself.  The  popular  sense  of  equity 
was  .consequently  abandoned ;  and  a  tpohnical  sense, 
unknown  to  l^he  jurisprudence  of  ^very  ptjaer  nation, 
waj?  given  tp,,it,.  The  proceedings,  of  the  Court  of 
C.  'on  its, equity,  side,'  which  tad  hitherto  been  a 
mere.  interfer.enc%,'^th  law, .came, now  to  be  hedged 
ifl.by  rnlqs.and  precpdsnts.  3,3  closely,  as  ,tKo?e,  of 
any  ,cgfp;t  of  .common  laiR. ,  What  henceforth  oon- 
tinxied  to  be  the  distinction  in  prindple  between  la,w 
and  equity,  or  betw;?en  tlie  fnnc.tions..of  the  courts 
of  commpn  law  and  the  .ppuit^of  C,  or  seven  of  the 
two  great  departments  of  ;thi3  court  itself,  it  is  per- 
haps impossible  to  state.  The  arbitrary  line  which 
has  been  drawn  between  the  class  of  cases  ,as?igned 
tp,  the  one .  set  of ,  courts  and  to  the  pther,  wifi  .be 
CQUsi(iered  undej:  EQT^fy.      •    ,         .  ., 

The  judicial  .4uties  pf  the  chancellor  have ,  long 
been  shared  by  the  Master  of  tlie  Rolls,  an  officer 
of  high  rank,  who  was  originally  appointed  only 
for  the  superintendence  of  the  writs  and  records 
appertaining  to  the  common-law  departments  of  the 
court,  but  who  was  accustomed  also  to  sit  as  a,  sepa- 
rate though  siitibrdinate  judge  on  the  equity  side. 
The  disputes  which  had  arisen  regarding  his  powers 
Were  set  at  rest  by  3  Geo.  II.  0.  30,  which  deblares 
that  aU  orders  made  by  him,  ejfoept  such  as  by  the 
course,  of  the  oourt.are  appropriated  to  the  great  seal 
alone,  shall  be  valid,  subject  nevertheless  to  be  dis- 
charged or  altered  by  thP  Lord  ChanbeUor,  and  so- as 
that  they  shall  not  be  em-oUed  till'  they  are  signed 
by  his  lordship.  By'  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  0.  94,  the 
master's  powers  are  f lirther  increased,  and  he  majr 
liow  hear  motions,  pleas,  and  demurrers,  ag  well  as 
causes  generally.  The  salary  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  (q.  V.)  is  £6000  a'  year.'  The  Vast  increase  of 
biisihess,  and  the  stiD  greater  increase  of  arrears, 
during  the  previous  half-Century,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary, m  1813  (53  Geo.  III.,  c.  24),  to  appoint  another 
assistant  to' the'  chancellor,  imder  the  title  of  the 
Vice-chancellor  of  England  ;  and  in  1841,  when  the 
equity  business  of  the  Exchequer  was  transf errfed  to 
the  C,  two!  mtjre' vice-chancellors  were  added.  Each 
of  these  judges  sits  separately  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  their  functions  extfend  to  both 
departni'ents  of  the  court.  Their  salaries  ire"£50(k) 
a  year.  The  last  important  addition:  (14  and '15 
Vict.'c.  83)  has  been  that  of  the  lords  justices' of' thje 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery'.  This  court  consists 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor, '  together  with  these  judges ; 
but  the  lords  justices,  when  sitting  without  the 
chancellor,  p'ossbss    the '  same   jurisdiction  which 


belongs  to  Mm,  and  their  existence  does  ribt  pre- 
judice hi^  right  to  sit  al6ne.  'The  lords  jufitibes 
possess  the  same  authority  in  matters  of  lunacy  as 
the  chancellor;  and  they,  sitting  together,  consti- 
tute, without  the  chanceUor,  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Bankruptcy.  An  appeal,  which  ma,y  also  be  enter- 
tained by  the  Lord  Chancellor  sitting  alone,  lies  to 
this  court,  from  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  from 
6ach'  of  the  vice-chancellors ;  and  from  these'appel- 
Isite  jurisdictions  there  is  an  appeal  ill  turn  to  the 
HoUsb  of  Lords.  '  The  lords  justices  may  also  take 
up  origiiiai'  causes,  though  these,  in  practice,  are 
mainly  confined  to  the  vice-chancellors  and  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls:  Till  recently,  certain  parts  of 
the'  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  C.  were 
confided  to'  the  Masters  in  Ordinary  (see  Masters 
IN  CHAisrOEKV) 'ahd  th'b  Accountant-general.  "  The 
office'  of  the  masters  hasbePn  abolished,  but  that 
of  the  accountant  continues  to  be  one'  of  the  mo^t 
important  connected  with  the  court.  Besides  these 
more  important  Officers,  the  Court  of  C.  has  always 
had  a  large '  body  of  subordinates,  registrars,  taxing- 
masters,  and  a  staff  of  record  and  writ  clerks 
attached  to  it. 

To  the  common-law  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
C.  belong  all  matters  by  and  against  the  crowii, 
which  are  not,  as  matters  of  revenue,  cognizable 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer;  and  from  it  issue  all 
writs  of  habeas  corpus,  certiorari,  prohibition,  and 
also  the  commissions  of  the  peace.  ■  •  •  The  Courts 
of  C.  have  no  fixed  situation.  '  On  the  first  day 
of  term,  thfeymeet  at  Westminster ; ,  and  afterwards 
the  courts  of  the  chancellor,  the  lordsi  justices,  and 
the  vice-chancellors,  -meet  in  Lincoln's  Inn ;  that  qf 
the  Master  of  the  RoUb  at  the  Rolls  in  Chancery 
Lane. 

The  Courts  of  C.  of  the  ■  icounties  palatine  of 
Lancaster  and  Durham,  and  the:  Court  of  C.  in 
Ireland,  dispense  the  same  equity,  within  the  limits 
of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  as  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery.  The  appeal  from  the  Lancaster  Court 
is  to  the  lords  justices.,  Erom  the  chancellor's 
decree,  or  that  of  the  lords  justices,  it  is  immediate 
to  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  various  colonies  of  the  British  empire,  local 
courts  have  been  established  in  imitation  of  the 
High  Court  of  C,  an  institution  which,  from  its 
quihbrouB,  anomalous,  aiid.  unscientific  , .charalcter, 
scarcely  merited  imitation ;  ■  but  in,  America,  though 
the  distinction  between  law  and  equity  was  at  first 
adopted  and  long  adhered  to  with  the  tenacity  with 
which  Enghshmen  cling  to  their  native  customs,  it 
has  been  abolished;  in  the  .state,  of  New  York,  and 
law  and  equity  l^cre,  as  elsewhere  in,  the  world, 
now  constitute  one  system,  administered  in  one 
series'  of  tribunals,  pf  original  ^nd  appellate  juris- 
diction.' On  the  coiitiaent,  the  English  Court  of 
C.  'has  alT^ayS  been  a  subject  of  ridicule;  and 
a  recent  French'  writer,  in  speaking  of  it,  says : 
'  Nothhlg  '  ever  comes  to  an  end  in  it;  and 'the 
uhhappy  inan  who '  has'  a  process'  there,  can  be  sure 
of  but  one  thing — viz.,  that  whether  he  gains '  it  or 
loses  it,  his  ruin  ^^  certain.'  The  acts  by  Which 
evils  which  are  inseparable  from  the  constitution  of 
the  Court  of  C. — and  which  spring  from  the  distinc- 
'tion  between  law  and  equity,  on  which  its  very 
existence  depends — have*"  been  mitigated,  are  the 
following — 15  and  16  Vict.  co.  '§0,  86,  and  87,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1852 ;  and  21  and  22  Vict.  0.  27.  '"    ■     ! 

CHA'NCRE.    See  Syphilis.',  ^..  .,, 

CHANDERSTAGCRB,  a  French  city,  with,"a 
scanty  territory  of  about  2000  acres,  pn  the  right  or 
west  bank  of  the  Hoogly,  21  miles  above, Calcutta 
by  railway,  on  the  opposite  shore,  in  lat.  22°  50'  N., 
and  long.  88°  23'  E.  'The  population,  estimated  at 
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32,670,  coDsista  of  218  Europeans,  435  Eurasians 
(q.  v.),  and  32,017  natives  of  nnmixed  blood.  Inde- 
pendently of  political  considerations,  tlie  place  has, 
thTOngli  the  gradual  silting  up  of  the  river,  lost 
some  of  its  commercial  advantages.  Within  100 
years  hack,  ships  of  the  liiie  ascended  to  C. ;  now, 
however,  vessels  even  of  far  inferior  burden  seldom 
get  above  Diamond  Harbour,  which  is  nearly  50 
miles  further  down.  0.  was  established  in  1676, 
and  for  awhile  rivalled  Calcutta.  It  was  captured 
by  CUve  in  17S7,  but  iinaUy  restored  to  the  IVench 
in  1816. 

CHANDIiBB,  ,Db  Richard,  a  scholar  and 
antiquary  of  considerable  eminence  of  the  last 
century,  was  bom  at  Elson,  in  Hampshire,  in 
1738,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  first  became 
known  as  the  qditor  of  the  magnificent  work, 
Marmora  Oxoniensia,  published  by  the  Oxford 
University  ia  1763.  He  afterwards  travelled 
through  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  with  Revett,  an 
architect,  and  Pars,  a  painter,  at  the  instance  of  the 
then  flourishing  Dilettaiiti  Society,  with  a  view  to 
collect  information  j-egarding  the  former  state  of 
these  countries,  and  to  procure  exact  descriptions 
of  the  ruins.  The  result  of  their  miited  labours 
appeared  in  1769,  in  2  vols.,  entitled  Ionian  Anti- 
quities. C.  also  published  a  valuable  account  of 
the  ancient  inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece ; 
and  his  account  of  his  travels  in  these  countries, 
issued  in  1775—1776,  is  still  a  standard  work. 
He  also  published  a  History  of  Troy.  He  died  in 
February  1810. 

CHANDO'EE,  a  town  and  fort  in  the  district  of 
Ahmednuggar,  presidency  of  Bombay,  the  lat.  and 
long,  being  20°  20'  N.  and  74°  14'  E.  The  town  is  a 
flourishing  place,  with  a  population  of  7000.  The 
fort,  which  commands  an  important  pass  on  the 
route  between  Candeish  and  Bonibay,  is  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  hiU  naturally  inaccessible  every- 
where but  at  the  gateway.  It  surrendered  to  the 
British  in  1804;  and  being  subsequently  restored  to 
Holkar,  was  finally  ceded  by  him  in  1818. 

OHA'NDOS  CLAUSE.  During  the  discussion 
of  the  clauses  of  the  Reform  Bill  (q.  v.)  in  1831,  ,the 
Marquis  of  Chandps  (Tory),  afterwards,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  proposed  the  insertion  of  a  clause 
giving  the  county  franchise  to  tenants  at  will  paying 
ail  annual  rent  of  £50.  This  was  opposed  by  the 
ministers  on  the  ground  that  the  class  proposed  to 
be  enfranchised  would  be  subject  to  the  coercion 
of _  Mie  landowners,  who  woiild  thus  virtually  deter- 
mine the  elections.  The  amendment,  however,  was 
supported  by  many  of  the  Radicals,  who  at  that 
time  regarded  any  extension  of  the  suffrage  as  a 
boon,  and  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  84  The 
clause  was  incorporated  in  the  bill  of  the  following 
year,  and  was  finally  carried  by  a  majority  of  272 
to  32.  The  result  has  been  as  was  then  predicted. 
In  the  parliament  that  passed  the  Reform  Bill, 
almost  all  the  English  county  members,  elected  by 
the  old  freeholders,  were  '  Reformers ; '  ever  since, 
owing  to  the  operation  of  this  clause,  the  English 
county  members  have  been  mostly  Conservative. 

CHA'NFROlSr.    SeeCHAsaBB. 

CHANGAENIBR,  Nicolas  Anke  THgoDraB,  a 
French  general,  was  bom  at  Autun  in  1793 — and 
received  his  education  at  the  miHtary  school  of 
Saint-Cyr.  In  1830,  he  went  as  lieutenant  to 
Algeria,  where  he  distinguished  himself,  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  After  the 
proclamation  of  the  Repubhc  in  1848,  he  was 
appointed  governor-general,  of  Algeria,  in  the  room 
of  Cavaignac;  but  being  chosen  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly,  he  returned  to  Paris,  when  he 
was  appointed  commander-iu-chief  of  the  garrisons 


of  Paris  and  of  the  National  Guard.  He  held'  this 
double  office  till  the  middle  of  'May  1849,  aiid 
again  for  some  time  after  the  insurrectionary  move- 
ments of  June  of  that  year.  C.  was  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  where  he  held  a  sort  of 
neutral  position  between  the  Orleanists  and  Legiti- 
mists, at  the  same  time  that  he  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  Bouapartists.  At  the  coup  d'itat  in 
December  1851,  he  was  one  of  the  generals  arrested 
and  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Ham.  He  continues  to.Iive 
in  exile,  having  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  aUegianoe 
to  the  emperor,  and  is  now  considered  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Legitimists. 

CHANG^CHOW-POO,  or   CHAOU-OHOW,  a 
city  of  China,  aiid  capital  of  a  department  of  the ' 
same  name,  in  the  province  of  Keang-su,  in  31°  50' 
N.  lat.,  and  3°  24'  long.E.  of  Pekin. 

QHANG-CHOW-FOO,  a  city  of  China,  and 
capital  of  a.  department  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
province  of  Fuh-keen,  in  24°  31'  N.  lat.,  and  1°  24' 
long.  E.  of  Pekin. 

CHA'NGELING.  It  was  at  one  time  a  com- 
mon superstition,  that  infants  were  taken  from 
their  cradles  by  fairies,  who  left  instead  their  own 
weakly  and  starveling  elves.  The  children  so  left 
were_  called  c/iangelings,  and  were  known  by  their 
peevishness,  and  their  backwardness  in  walkmg  and 
speaking.  As  it  was  supposed  that  the  fairies  had  no 
power  to  change  children  that  had  been  christened, 
infants  were  carefully  watched  imtil  such  time  as 
that  ceremony  had  been  performed.  This  supersti- 
tion is  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and  other 
poets;  and  it  has  not  yet  quite  died  out  of  some  of 
the  rural  districts  in  Britain. 

CHANG-SHA-POO,  a  city  of  China,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Hoo-nan,  in  28°  20'  N.  lat. 

CHA'NNEL,  English— the  Jf are  Sritannicwm  of 
the  ancients — is  that  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
which  divides  England  from  France,  gradually 
narrowing  to  the  Strait  of  Dover.  It  is  often  called 
simply  the  Channel;  and  the  fleet  stationed  in  it 
for  the  protection  of  the  English  coast,  the  Channel 
Fleet.  The  greatest  river  which  falls  into  it  is  the 
Seine.  It  forms  bays  both  on  the  English  and  on 
the  French  coast ;  but  the  larger  ones  are  those  on 
the  French  coast,  whilst  the  best  harbours  are  on 
the  English. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands 
belongmgto  Great  Britain,  lying  off  the  north-west 
coast  of  France,  between  Normandy  and  Brittany. 
They  are  about  120  miles  south-west  of  Southamp- 
ton, and  the  nearest  distance  from  the  French  coast 
is  about  1,0  miles.  The  C.  I.  are, the  only  parts  of 
the  dukedom  of  Normandy  now  belonging  to  the 
Enghsh  crown,  to  which  they  have  been  attached 
since  the  Conquest.  King  John,  about  the  year 
1200,  lost  all  Normandy,  except  these  isles.  The 
chief  islands  of  the  group  are  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Alderney,  and  Sark.  The  area  of  the  whole  is 
112  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1851  was 
90,739.  They  are  more  particularly  described  imder 
Jersey. 

CHANNING,  William  Elleet,  D.D.,  a  cele- 
brated Umtarian  preacher  and  author,  was  bom 
7th  April  1780,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  the 
Umted  States,  entered  Harvard  University  at  the 
age  of  14,  and  took  his  degree  in  1798.  In  1803,  he 
was  ordained  minister  of  a  church  in  Boston.  During 
the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry,  his  theologiesS 
peculiarities  had  little  prominence  in  his  dis- 
courses, and  in  consequence  he  stood  upon  friendly 
terms  with  his  brethren  in  more  orthodox  churches. 
In  1819,  however,  he  preached  a  sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  the  Ref.  Jared  Sparks,  in  which  he 
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advocated  the  Unitarian  doctrine  with  so  much 
aeal  and  ahiKty,  that  he  was  termed  the  '  Apostle 
of  Unitariauism.'  This  involved  him  ii^  controversy, 
a  thing  which  he  naturally  loathed.  Nevertheless, 
to  the  end  a£  his  life,  he  preserved  a  devoutly 
Christian  heart,  shrinking  wiih  the  delicate  instiijot 
of  a  pious  nature  from  everything  cold,  one-sidepi, 
and  dogmatic,  whether  Umtarian  or  Trinitarian. 
As  late  as  1841,  he  wrote :  'I  am  little  of '  a 
ITnitarian,  have  little  sympathy  with  the  system 
of  Priestley  and  Belsham,  and  stand  aloof  from 
•all  but  those  who  strive  and  pray  for  clearer 
Kght.'  In  1821,  he  received  the  title  of  D.p.,  from 
Harvard,  University,  on  account  of  the  high  talent 
he  had  exhibited  in  Ms  tractate  on  the  Evideiices 
of  Christianity,  his  Address/  on  War,  and  hia 
Senmons.  In  1822,  he  visited  Europe,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  several  great  Enghsh  authors,  such 
as  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  both  of  whom  were 
stronglyimpressed  in  his  favour.  Coleridge  Said  of 
him :  'He  has  the  love  of  wisdom  and  the  wisdom 
of  love.'  In  1823,  he  published  an  Ussdy  ore  Nati&rud 
Idteratwre;  in  1826,  ijemarfe  ore  fe  Gharadm  and 
Writings  of  John  Milton;  in.  1829,  the  Character 
<md  Writings  of  FSndon;  in  1835,  a  work  in  oppo- 
sition to,  Negro  Slavery;  and  in  1838,  an  ,  essay,  on 
Sdf-cultwre.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  a,  variei^  of 
other ,  essays  and  .treatises,  aJl  .  characterised  by 
vigour,  elog^uence,,,pjire  taste,  and  a  lofty  tone  of 
moral  earnestness,  He,  died  Qctober  2,  1842,  at 
Bennington,  Vermont.  An  interesting  ,  memoir  of 
Km  has  been  published  by  his  nephew,  WiUiam 
Henry  Channiug  (3  vols.,  London,  184S). 

OHANTILLY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Oise,  about  23  miles  north-north-east  of 
ParisL  Being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  it  attracts  immense  num- 
bers of  visitors' from  thence.  Apart  from  its  natural 
beauty,  it  is  interesting  as  the  place  where  the  great 
CpndS  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  the  society 
of  such  men  as  Boileau,  Racine,  and  Bossuet.  The 
magnificent  ch^teaun  in  which  he;  resided  was  pnUed 
■down  at  the  revolution  0^1793;  but, a  lesser  chateau, 
one  of  othe  finest  specimens  of  the  renaissance,  in 
,Prance,  still  remains.  The  park  and  grounds  are 
very  charming.  C.  is  also  noted  for  its  extensive 
manufacture  of  the  lace  eaUed  hlonde.    Pop.  2500.  rr 

OHANTRET,  Sib  Piuirois,  an  eminetit  English 
soidptor,  was  bom  at  Jordanthorpe,  in  Derbyshire, 
on  7th  April  1781,  not  1782,  as  has  been  generally 
said.  His  father,  who  was  a,  carpenter,, and  rented 
a  small  f anuj  died  when  C.  was  only  12  years  of  age, 
leaving  his  mother  in  narrow  circumstances.  It  is 
said  that  she  gave  him  '  as  liberal  an  education  as 
her  limited  means  would  admit ; '  but  much  cannot 
be  meant  by  the  -phirase,  if  it  be  true,  as  asserted  by 
Holland  in  his  Memorials,  that  his  attendance  at 
the  little  lane-side  school  was  very  iri:egular,  and 
that '  for  awhile  he  certainly  drove  an  ass  daily,  with 
milk-barrels,  between  Noiion  and  Sheffield.'  C.'s 
mother  married  a  second  time,  and  the  boy  was,  in 
1797,  apprenticed  for  7  years  to  a  carver  and  gilder 
in  Sheffield  called  Eamsay.  It  was  in  this  humble 
department  that  C.  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his 
future  art.  It  was  during  this  period  that  his  first 
attempts  at  modelUng  in  clay  were  made,  and  that 
by  the  help  of  casts  taken  from  the  faces  of  his 
fdlow-appreritices  and  his  own,  he  began  the  work 
of  portraiture,  in  which  his  great  eminenise  ulti- 
mately consisted.  C.'s  apigrenticeship  was  cancelled 
two  years  before  its  expiry ;  but  his  subsequent 
career  is  not  very  accurately  known.  It  is  certain, 
that  he  visited  both  London  and  Dublin  in  1802, 
probably  in  the  capacity  of  a  journeyman  carver  and 
gilder ;  and  in  that  year  he  seems  to  have  received 


instruction  as  a  pupil  of  the  Eoyal  Academy. 
It  was  probably  then  that  he  commenced  seri- 
ously to  prepare  himself  for  the  work  of  his  future 
life.  In  the,  earlier  part  of  his  career  as  an 
artist,  C.  is  said  to  have  been  under  greait  obli- 
gations to  NoUekens,  who  li|ad  the  shrewdness  to 
see,,  and  the  generosity  to  see  without  envy,  his 
great  promise  m  the  branch  iia,  which  he  himself  was 
eminent,  In  1816,  C.  was  elected  an  Associate,  aiid 
in  1818,  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Aqademy;  and  in 
1819  he  yisited  Italy  for  the  first  time.  Like  the 
lives  of  many  other  eminent  men,  that  of  C.  presents 
few  olarms  on  our  interest  after  his .  early  struggles 
were  ended.  As  aU  ideal  artist,  he  never  attained  a 
high  rank,  and, '  in  Comparisoii  with  Elaxman,  he 
possessed  little  reputation  in  this  country  and  hone 
abroad.  But  he  executed,  with  much  truth  to 
nsiture,  as  it  presented  itself  to  his  eye,  an  endless 
variety  and  almost  countless  number  of  works  of 
individual  portraiture ;  so  much  so,  that  there  is 
scarcely  arly  town  of  importance '  in  Great  Britain 
which  cannot  shew  specimens  of 'his  skill.  As  a 
oohSfequenoe  of  the  department '  of  art  to  which  he 
(Jhiefly  devoted  himself,  C.  accumulated  a  very 
confei'd^rable  fortune,  the  greater  part  of  which,  after 
providing  for  his'  #idow,  he  bequfiathed  for  artistic 
purposes.  In  this  respect,  he  f6rmed  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  Flaxlnan, '  whose'  modest  savings  were 
sworn  under  £4000 ;  whilst  NoUekeUs,  whose  name, 
at  the  distance  of  less  than  half  a  century,  is  almost 
forgotten,  and  who,  in  his  own  day,  was  a  sdrt  of 
humbler  0.,  realised  the  enormous  sum  of  £150,000, 
or  it  is  even  said  £200,000.  Sir  Francis  died  child- 
less on  the  25th  November  1841,  and  was  buried 
in  a  tomb  prepared  by  himself  in  the  churchyard 
at  Norton. 

CHA'NTEY  (Fr.  chantererie,  from  clw/nter,  to; 
sing).  The  term  C.  is  appHed  alike  -to  endowments 
or  benefices,  to  provide  for  thcichantingof  masses, 
and  to  the  chapels  ,in  which  the  chanting  takes 
place.  These;  endowments  were  commonly  made  in 
the  form  of,testamentary  bequests,  the  object  being 
to  insure  the  erection, of  a  chapel  near,  or  over  the 
spot  where  the  testator  was  buried,  and  to  remune- 
rate the  priests  for  saying  masses  in  it  for  the 
benefit  of  his  soul,  or  of  the  souls,  of  others  named 
in  his  win.  Many  such  chantry  chapels  are  still  to 
be  seen  ia  English  parish  churches ;  but  they  were 
more  common  in  abbeys  and  znonastic  establish- 
ments, in  which  it  was  considered  a;  privilege  to  be 
buried,  and  where  some  such  offering  to  the'brotkerf 
hood  was  in  a  measure  the  price  of  sepulture.  Thesp 
chapels,  which  have  generally  the  tomb  of  the 
founder  in  the  middle  of  them,  are  separated  from 
the  aisles  or  nave  of  the  church  by  open  screen- 
work,  a  circumstance  which  has  sometimes  led 
to  their  being  called  Chancels  (q.  v.).  Sometimes, 
again,  they  are  separate  erections,  projecting  from 
the  church  externally;  but  in  cathedrals  and  the 
larger  churches  they  are  generally  constructed 
within  the  church,  often,  between  the  piers.  Many 
chantries  are  lavishly  enriched  with  sculpture  and 
tracery  of  all  descriptions,  and  some  of  them  are 
adorned  with  gildiag  and  paiating. 

CHA'OS  signified,  in  the  ancient  cosmogonies, 
that  vacant  infinite  space  out  of  which  sprang  aU 
things  that  exist.  Some  poets  make  it  the  smgle 
origiaal  source  of  all ;  others  mention  along  with  it 
Gsea,  Tartaros,  and  Eros.  By  some  also  only  the 
rough  outHnes  of  heaven  and  earth  were  supposed 
to  have  proceeded  from  C,  whUe  the  organisation 
and  perfecting  of  aU  things  was  the  work  of  Eros. 
Still  later  cosmogonists,  such  as  Ovid,  represent  it 
as  that  confused,  shapeless  mass  out  of  which  the 
universe  was  formed  into  a  hoamos,  or  harmonious 
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order.  Hesiod  makes  C.  tie  mOtker  of  Erebus  and 
Kox.'  "  ■     r  .  ;     ,    .-, 

CHAOS,  or  BIRD  ISLANDS,  is  the  name  given 
to  several  rocky  islets  situated  at  the  entrance  of 
Algoa  Bay,  South  Africa,  about  35  toUes  east' of 
Port  Elizabeth.  It  was  on  one  of  these  islands'  that 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  the  navigator,  died  in  1500. 

OHAOU-OHOW-FOO,  a  pity  of  China,  and 
capital  of  a  department  of  ihe  same  name,  in  the 
province  of  Kwang-tung,  in  23°  36'  6"  N.  lat.,  and 
0°  46'  40"  long.  W.  of  Pdkin. 

CHAOU-KING-iPOO,  a  city  and  capital  of  a 
.department  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province 
of  Kwang-tung,  50  mUes  west  of  Canton,  in  23°  4' 
48"  N.  lat.,  and  4°  24'  30"  long.  "W.  of  Pekia. 

CHAP  BOOKS,  the  name  given  to  a  variety 
of  old  and  scarce  tracts  of  a  homely  kind,  which 
at  one  time  formed  the  only  popular  literature. 
In   the  trade   of   the    bookseUer,   they  are   distin- 

fuiahable  from  the  ordinary  products  of  the  press 
y  their  inferior  paper  and  typography,  and  are 
reputed,  to  have  been  sold  by  chapmen  {see  Chap- 
man) or  pedlers ;  hence  their  designation.  The 
older  C.  B.  issued  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
c.  are  nrinted  in  black  .letter,  and  are  in  the  form 
of  small  volumes.  Those  6i  a  later  date  are  in' 
the  type  now  in  use,  but  are  equally  plain  in 
appearance.  Of  either  variety,  they  were  mostly 
priiited  in  London ;  many  being  without  dates. 
They  were  of  a  misceUanedus  kind,  including  theo- 
logical tracts,  lives  of  heroes,  martyrs,  and  wonderful 
personages,  interpretations  of  dreams,  fortune-telling, 
prognostications  of  the  weather,  stories  of  giants, 
ghosts,  hobgoblins,  and  witches,  histories  in  verse, 
and  songs  and  ballade.  See  Notices  of  Fugitive 
Tracts  and  Chap  Boohs,  also  Descriptive  Notices  of 
Popvlar  English  Histories;  both  by  J.  0.  HaUiwell, 
printed  for  the  Percy  Society.  An  inferior  class  of 
tracts  succeeded  these  books  for  the  common  people, 
and  are  best  known  as  Penny  Ghap  Boohs.  For  the 
most  part  they  consisted  of  a  single  Sheet,  duo- 
decimo; or  24  pages.  Besides  the  title,  the  first  page 
usually  contained  a  coarse  wood-out  embellishment. 
The  paper  was  of  the  coarsest  kind  adapted  for 
printing,  and  the  price,  as  the  name  imports,  was  a 
penny  each.  The  subjects,  besides  being  of  a  similar 
nature  to  the  alfove,  included  stories  of  roguery 
and  broad  humour.  These  penny  C.  B.  were  issued 
by  an  obscure  class  of  publishers  in  London  and 
several  English  provincial  towns,  of  which  we  might 
particularise  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  They  were  also 
issued  from  the  presses '  of  Edinburgh,  G-lasgow, 
Ealkirk,  and  Paisley.  It  is  a  cmious  fact,  that 
nearly  all  the  penny  C.  B.  of  this  very  homely  kind 
which  were  latterly  popular,  were  written  by 
Dougald  Graham,  who,  previous ,  to  his,  death  in 
1789,  filled  the  office  of  bellman  or  town-orier  of 
Glasgow.  The  most  reputable^  production  of  this 
humble  genius  was  a  History  of^  the  Behdlion  in  a 
Hudibrastic  metre,'  which  was  a  :  great  favourite 
with  Sir  "Walter  Scott,  and  is  now  scarce ;  see 
Chamber^s  Journal,  First  Series,  vol.  x.  p.  84 ;  also 
the  Paisley  Magazine  (1828),  an  extinct  pubhcation 
of  great  rarity,  in  which  is  given  a  biographic 
sketch  of  Dougald  Graham,  with  a  list  of  his 
productions.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England,  Graham's  penny  (J.  B.  are 
stiU  seen  on  stalls  at  markets  ;  but  the  general 
advances  ia  taste,  along  with  the  diffusion  of  an 
improved  literature,  have  displaced  them  in  almost 
all  other  quarters.  Collections  of  the  older  C. 
B.  are  now  found  only  in  the  libraries  of  biblio- 
maniacs, by  whom  they  have  been  picked  up 
at  extravagant  prices  from  dealers  in  second-hand 
books.  In  various  continental  countries,  there  are 
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numerous  varieties  of  C.  B.  at  exceedinglyj  small 
prices.  The  French  government  being  desirous  to 
substitute  a  wholesome  class  of  tracts  of  this  kind 
for  what  are  geheraHy  ■  objectionable  on  the  score 
of  taste  and  morality,  have  lately,  through  com- 
missioners, taken  i  somei  steps  lOu  jiiie  subject.  See 
Histoid  des  Litres  Populaires,  ou  de  la  Litt&rature 
du  Golportage,  by  M.  Nizard.  w.  c. 

CHAPA'LA,  the  largest  lake  in  Mexico,  contain- 
ing about  1300  square  miles.  It 'is  about  lit. .  20° 
20''jSr.,  and  ranges  in  AV".  long,  from  102°  to  103°  25-'. 
It  is  merely  an  expansion  of  the  Bio  Grinds  de 
Lerma,  which  enters  the  Pacific  at'  San  Blax.  C. 
lies  oh 'the  table-land  of  Anahu'aC,  and  has  many 
islands.  ' 

CHA'PEL  (Fr.  chapefle),  a,-,  word  d,erived  froni 
capa,  which  originally  signified  a  case,  or  chest 
in  which,  were  contained,  the  reHos  of  a  saint,  and 
aiter^varfis  the  place  wnere  the  chest  was .  kept. 
The  term  now  signifies  a  building  erected  for  the 
purposes  of  public  worship,  but  not  possessing  the 
full  privileges  and  characteristics  of  a  church.  In 
this  sense,  all  places  of  worship  ereeteti  by  dissenters 
are  now  called  chapels  in  England^  and  the  term 
is  also  applied  to  supplementary  places  of  worship, 
even  though  in  connection  with  the  established 
church — such  as  parochial  chapels,  chapels ,  of  ease, 
free  chapels,  and  the  Hke.  In  former  times,  it 
was  applied  either  to  a  domestic  oratory,  or  to  a 
place  of  worship  erected  by  a  private  individual, 
or  a, body  corporate.  In  the  latter  sense,  we  speak 
of  chapels  in  universities  and  colleges.  But  its 
earliest  signification  was  that  of  a  separate  erection, 
either  within  or  attached, to  a  large  church  or 
cathedral,  separately  dedicated,  and  devoted  to 
special  services.  See  CHAjriBy.  Chapels  had  no 
buxying-ground  attached  to  them,  and  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  wa^not  usually  administered  in 
them. 

CHAPELLE,  La,  the  name  of  several  places  in 
France,  the  most  important  of  which  forms  a 
northern'  suburb  lof  ^  Paris.  Chemicals,  salt,  starch, 
liqueurs,  &c.,  are  manufactured.     Pop.  33,346. 

CHAPELLE  DE  FBR.    See  Helmet. 

CHA'PBRON',  a  hood  or  cap  worn  by  knights  of 
the  Garter..  Such  a  hood  was  at  one  time  in  general 
use,  but  was  latterly  appropriated  to  doctors  and 
licentiates  in  colleges.  A  person  who  acts  as  a  guide 
and  protector  to  a  lady  at,  pubKo  places,  is  called 
a  C,  probably  from  this  particular  piece  of  dress 
having  been  used  on  such. occasions.  The  name  was 
also  applied  to  devices  which  were  placed  on  the 
heads  bf  horses  ^t  pompous  funerals. 

CHA'PLAIN,  was  origLuaUy  the  title  of  the 
ecclesiastic  who  accompanied  an  army,  and  carried 
the  relics  of  the  patron  saint.  See  Chapel.  It  has 
now  come  to  signify  a  clergyman  not  having  charge 
of  a  parish,  but  employed  to  officiate  at  court,  in  the 
household  of  a  nobleman, ,  or  ,in  an  army,,  garrison, 
ship,  &c.  Such  officials  began  early  to  be  appointed 
in  the  palacp  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  The 
practice  afterwards  extended  to  the  western  empire, 
and  to  the  courts  of  petty  princes  and  even  of 
knights,  and  continued  to  subsist  after  the  Refor- 
mation. Forty-eight  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  hold  office  as  chaplains  of  the  Queen  in 
England,  four  of  whom  are  in  attendance  each 
month.  Six  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
have  a  similar  title  in  Scotland;  but  their  only  duty 
is  to  conduct  prayer  at  the  elections  of  Scottish 
representative  peers.  A  statute  of  Henry  VIII. 
limits  the  right  of  nominating  private  chaplains  in 
England  <  thus,  an  archbishop  may  have  eight,  a 
duke  six,  a  baron  three ;  and  chaplains  so  appointed 
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have  certain  privUeges,  and  may  hold  two  benefices 
with  cure  of  souls.     '  i  >'.    '       '       ■' 

An  Akmt  Ghaiiain  is-  a  clergyman  whose 
services  are  retained  especially  lay  thegovernment  for 
the  soldiery  of  the  army.  There  have  i  heen  i  such 
ohaplaina  I  for  many  generations,  and  the  office  was 
at  one  time  regarded  as  a  salte'able  perquisite ;  but 
the  system  was  reorganised!  and  unproved  in  179Si 
lUi  ffiOiCnt  years,  Epman  CatlfpliQ  and  Presbyterian 
chaptejiis ,  haye  also  be^;i  appointed— a  degree  p| 
tolerance ,  not  known  in  continental  armies.  The 
chaplaws. belong,, ^ipt  to  regiments,. hut. to  brigades, 
or  other  groups  of  regiments.  At  home,  they  are 
attached  to  the  miiitary  statipflL^i;  bfttsinithe  field 
they  are  located  at  head-quarters,  at  the  hospitals, 
and  with  the  brigades.  The  officers  at  th^  stations 
usually  arrange  for  the  men  to  attend  divine  service 
at  the  nearest  parish-church;  but  this'  stUl  leaves 
the  chaplains  many  duties  to'  fulfil.  Where,  as 
sometimes  happens,  jiere  is  no  regular  church  or 
chapel  near  at  hahd,  the  Q.  reads  and  preaches  to 
as  many  men  as  Can  conveniently  group  themselves 
around  him  at  one  time,  tad  thus  serves  inahy 
different  congregations  at  different  times  of  the 
Sunday.  He  visits  the  sick  at  the  hospitals,  and 
examines  and  ,  feitpurages'  the  regimental  schools. 
Among  the  wooden  huts  at  Aldershptt  Camt>,  .a 
church  has  been  biult,  which  is  rendered  available 
for  chaplains  of  different  religious  denominations 
in  succession. 

When  the  system  of  army-chaplains  was  re- 
modelled in  1796,  a  chaplain-general  was  appointed ; 
this  office  was  abolished  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton soon  after  the  termination  of  the  great  war, 
but  revived  by  itfr  Sidney  Herbert  in  1846.  The 
C.-general,  who  receives  £1000 '  per  annllm,  has 
duties  partaking  somewhat  of  those  of  an  arch- 
deacon. He  assists  the  War  Office"  in,  selecting 
chaplains,  and  in  regulating  the  religious  matters  of 
the  army.  His  office  forms  one  of  the  17  depart 
ments  under  the  new  organisation  of  the  War  Office. 
There  are  about  80  chaplains  on  the  staff,  besidefe 
assistant-blergymen  and  ohaptel-olel-ks.i  -The  com- 
missioned chaplains  receive  from  16s.  to  23s.  per 
day;  audithere  are. always  some  pu  haJ^-pay;  while 
the  assistant-clergymen  reoeiye  frquij  jS2pO  tp  £400 
a' year!  The  whole  expenditure  for  commissioned 
chaplains,  assistant-cleirgymen,  chapel-clerks,  and 
church  and  chapel-books,  figures  in  the  Army 
Estimates  for  1860—1861 '  at  about  £43,000. ' 

Navy  Chailain.  Every  ship  'iii'  colnmission, 
down  to,  and  including  fifth-rates,  has  a  chaplain. 
The  Navy  Estimates  (1860—1861)  provide  for  99 
commissioned  chaplains,  at  stipends  varying  from 
£160  to  £255  per  anniiin ;  9  others  in  district 
guard-ships,  at  •  average  stipends  of  /about  £175 ; 
and' 66  on  half -pay,  atSs.  to  10s.  per  day.  The 
-chaplains 'perform  divine  servioei  at  stated  times 
on  shipboard,  visit  the  sick  sailors,  and  assist,  in 
maintaining  moral  discipline  among  the  crew. 

CHA'PLET,  a  garland  or  head-band  of  leaves 
and  flowers.  In  heraldry,  a  C.  is  always  composed 
of  four  roses,  the  other  parts  being  leaves. 

CHA'PJIAM',  a  trader,  but  popularly  applied  in  a 
more  limited  sense  to  a  dealer  in  small  articles,  who 
travels  as  apedler,  or  atte;ads  market^.  ^  0.  is,  frpm 
diap,  equiv^ent  to,  cfteap,!  a  word  which  in  its  origin 
sign^^ed  a  market  or  place  for  trading;  hence 
:  (Meapside,  Eastcheap.    See  Chap  Bqqks. 

CHAPMAN,  Geoege,  dramatist  and  translator, 
was  bom  in  1557,  edftoated  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  and  was  the  contemporary  and  fnend  of 
Spenser,  Johnson,  and  Shakspeare.  His  first  play, 
entitled  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,  was 
printed  in  1598.     XTj)  to  1620,  he  supplied   the 


theatrei  with  i  tragedies  and'  comtedies,,  and'  some  of 
th^se,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  were  written 
in  conjunction, with  other, (iramaiti^^s,  As, ^i  writer 
for  the  stage,  C.  d,peS|,pot  rfink,. high.  Pe^pite 
many  nervous  pas^^iges,  his,  plays,  want,  <ii^  ir?:fi- 
di?ttion.of  a  constant , genius,  ajud  .lii^  .characters  are 
unnatiiral.  ,  Asa  tra.nslai;oir,  he  h^(PP,,pqual,|i  jBis 
translatip;^  of  the  Iliad  is  the  fin,est  that  h^g  yet 
been  executed '  in  Englancl;  and  in  reading  it,  Inany 
have  felt  with  Keats —   ' 

Like  some  watcher  of  tV®  pkies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  Ifis  kep.' 
0.  seems  to  have  led  a  long,  temperate,  and  happy 
Ufe,  uublasted  by  poetic  fire.     He  closed  his  career 
in  1634,  at  the  age  of  77.  ,    , ,,      , , 

CHAPPED  HANDS  aj(D  CHILBLAINS,  a. 
lessei"  and  a  greater  forin  of  disease  of  the  skin, 
produced  by  undue  exposure  to  extremes  of  cold 
and  heat,  and  affecting  chiefly  the  most  exposed 
joints,  the  skin  over  which  swells  and  cracks,  with 
itching,  pain,  and  heat;  in  the  most  severe  cases, 
there  is  ulceration,  whibh  is '  difl&cult  to '  heal  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  'time  the  disease  has'teen. 
negleoted.  Chilblains  may  generally  be  avoided  if 
the  hands  are  washed  always  .with  tepid  water, 
and  not  habitually  exposed  to,  great  cold,  or  when 
cold,  to  the  heat  of  a  fir,e.  When  formed,  they  may 
be  treated  with  oxide  of  zinc  ointment :  or  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  borax  m  glycerine  and  water ;  Pr 
with  glycerine  alone,  slightly  diluted  wiih  water; 
the  hands  being  in  any  case  habitually  covered 
with  woollen  gloves  in  cold  weather. 

^  CHA'PTBR-HOXISE,  (Er.BtopJfre),  the  building 
in  which  the  monks  and,  canons  of  monastic 
establishments,  and  the  dean, , audi 'f prebendaries 
of  cathedral  and  coUegiate  churches,  ,meet\  for 
the/  management  of  i,  the  affairs  of  their  order  or 
society.  See.,  Cathbdbal.  ,  Chapter-houses,  fre- 
quently exhibit  the  most  elaborate;  architectural 
adornment,  as,  for  example,  .those,  at  York,  South- 
well, ^d  Wells. ,  The  priginal  stained^glass  windows 
remain  at  York,  and  are  of,  exquisite'  beauty.  On 
the,  walls,,  of  that'  at;  Westminster*  the  original 
painting  has  been  discovered.  Chapterrhpuses  are 
of  .various,(orm3  r-ithosBi  at  York  and , Westniinster 
are  octagonal;,,  those  at,  Oxford,  .BJxeter,  Canter- 
bury,. Gloucester,!  &c.,  are  parallelograms;  lachfield 
is  an  oblong  octagon;  Lincoln,  ,a,  decagon;  ,aad 
Worcester, ,  a  circle.  They  are  always  contiguous 
to  the  churchi  and  are,  generally  placed  to  the  i  west 
of  the  transepts.  They  generally  etther  open  intp 
the  chturch,!  or  are  entered  by  a  passage.  Chapter- 
houses were  often  used  as  places  of  sepulture,  and 
have,  sometimes  crypts  under  them,  as  at  WeUs  and 
Westminster.,,    ■     ,      'i.j.,        it 

CHARA'CB.^,  aquatic  plants,  forming,  according 
to  some  botanists,'  a 'distinct  ri&turail!  order  of  aco- 
tyledonous  plants ;  according  to  otherfe,  a  subrorder 
oi  Algce.'  Their" stems  are  tubular,  consisting  either 
of  a  single  tube,  or  of  parallel  itubesj!  a  central 
one  with  smaller  ones  applied  to '  its  "surface;  they 
are  either  pellucid  or  incrusted  with '  carboiiate  of 
lime,  which  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  acci- 
dental incrustation,  but  belongs  to  their  proper  struc- 
ture ;  and  they  have  whorls  of  symmetrical  tubular 
branches.  They  grow  in  stagnant  waters;  both 
fresh  i  and  salt,  are  always  submersed,  aaid  often 
completely  conceal  muddy  bottoms.  A  number  of 
species  are  natives  of  Britain,  all  belonging  to 
the  genus  Chara.  The  organs  of  reproduotiom  aire 
of  two  kinds — ^lateral  glolmes,  and  axillary  nucules. 
These  organs  have  caused  no  little  difficulty  -to 
botanists;  the'  nature  and  use  of  the  globules  in 
particular  beiag  by  no  means  well  understood. 
The  sunple  cellular  structure  of  the  C,  apart  from 
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all  consideration  of  tlieir  reproductive  organs,  asso- 
ciates them  with  the  lower  Algje,  rather  than  with 


Chara  Tulgaris. 

phanerogamous  plants.  None  of  them  is  of  any 
known  use.  It  was  in  the  C.  that  the  beautiful 
phenomena  of  Oydosis  (q.  v.)  were  first  observed. 
Sir  David  Brewster  discovered  that  each  of  the 
minute  calcareous  particles  incrusting  the  C.  pos- 
sesses double  refraction,  and  has  regular  neutral 
and  depolarising  axes. 

Fossil  Gharacece. — ^The  calcareous  incrustation 
which  covers  the  organs  .of  reproduction,  as  well  as 
the  stems  of  some  0.,  has,  from  its  power  of  resist- 
ing decomposition,  caused  the  abundant  preservation 
of  this  order  in  the  Tertiary  fresh- water  strata.  The 
nucules  originally  described  under  the  name  of  gyro- 
goniies,  and  supposed  to  be  foraminiferous  shells, 
have  been  noticed  by  E.  Forbes  in  strata  as  old  as 
the  Middle  Purbeck  beds.  No  remains  of  these 
have  been  observed  in  newer  deposits,  until  we  find 
them  in  the  Tertiaries.  The  nucules,  associated 
with  Lymncea  and  Planorbis,  are  very  abundant  in 
the  Eocene  Bembridge  beds  (q.  v.). 

CHAEACI'lSriD^.    See  Salmonid^. 

CHA'KAOTBB  (Gr.  charaseo  or  charatto,  which 
signifies  to  scrape,  cut,  or  engrave),  means  what  is 
engraven  on  an  object,  either  physically  by  ,the 
action  of  another  external  object  or  objects,  or 
morally  by  the  passions,  the  affections,  by  good  or 
evil  fortune,  and  by  what  we  designate  generally 
as  '  circumstances.'  In  art,  the  expression  of  C, 
either  in  animate  or  inanimate  objects,  is,  after 
correct  delineation,  the  most  important  matter  to 
be  attended  tg.  Though,  properly  speakiag,  all 
distinguishing  marks  are  included  under  it,  it  is 
more  generally  used  to  designate  those  which 
mark  individual  from  individual,  than  species  from 
species,  or  genus  from  genus. 

CHARACTBE,  TO  SERVANT.  The  master 
is  under  no  legal  obligation,  either  in  England  or  in 
Scotland,  to  give  a  character  to  his  servant,  how- 
ever long,  faithfully,  or  efficiently  he  may  have 
served  him;  the  duty  of  bearing  testimony  in  his 
favour  being  one  which,  however  binding  in  morality, 
it  has  not  been  found  convenient  to  enforce  by 
positive  law ;  but,  if  given,  the  character  must  be 
strictly  true,  or,  at  all  events,  in  accordance  with 
the  master's  belief,  otherwise  he  may  be  exposed  to 
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an  action  of  damages,  either  by  the  servant  wiom 
he  has  calumniated,  or  by  a  subseqijeut  employer, 
whom  he  has  deceived.  If  true,  however,  the  fact 
of  its  being  prejudicial  will  expose  the,  master  to 
no  risk.  In  order  to  justify  the  giving  of  a  bad 
character,  however,  it  must,  in  genera^  be  asked 
'for  by  the  servant,  as  the  master  is  not  entitled 
needlessly  to  publish  the  servant's  defects.  In  that 
case,  it  will' lie  with  the  servant  to  prove,  its  false- 
hood, not  with  the  master  to  prove  its  truth.  The 
case  of  the  servant  being  known  by  the, master  to 
have  committed  a  felony  while  in  his,  service,  is, 
however,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as,  in  a  case  so 
extreme,  the  master  is  at  liberty  to ,  warn  others 
against  taking  him  into  their  employment.  Even 
though  strictly  true,  the  character, ,  if  prejudicial, 
must  not  be  more  so  than  the  circumstances  render 
necessary.  Acts  of  petty  dishonesty,  such  as  are 
too  common  amongst  servants,  will  not  warrant  the 
master  in  branding  him  as  a  thief.  The  safe  course, 
in  such  a  case,  is  to  state  the  offence,  and  not  to 
describe  it  by  a  general  epithet,  which  may  convey 
an  erroneous  impression  of  its  magnitude. 

It  is  probable  that,  partly  from  thoughtless  good,- 
nature,  and  partly  from  a  selfish  desire  to  get  rid  of 
a  bad  servant  in  the  most  comfortable  manner,  false 
characters  are  given  in  favour  of  servants  very 
much  more  frequently  than  to  their  prejudice.  It 
is  desirable  that  masters  and  mistresses  should  have 
in  view  that  they  may  render  themselves  liable  in 
reparation  of  any  dartiage  which  can  be  shewn  to  be 
the  direct  result  of  thus  inflicting  on  a  stranger  a 
wrong  which  is  unquestionably  within  the  reach  of 
the  law. 

By  32  George  III.  c.  56,  personating  a  master, 
and  thus  giving  a  false  character  to  a  seiTant,  or 
asserting  in  writing  that  a  servant  has  been  hired 
for  a  period  of  time,  or  in  a  station,  &c.,  contrary  to 
truth ;  and  any  person  offering  himself  as  a  servant, 
pretending  to  have  served  where  he  has  not  served, 
or  producmg  a  false  certificate,  or  altering  a  certifi- 
cate, or  pretending  not  to  have  been  in  any  former 
service,  &c.,  are  offences  at  common  law,  punishable 
on  conviction  before  two  justices  with  a  fine  of  £20. 
This  statute  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

CHAJBACTBEI'STIC.    See  Loqarithms. 

CHARA'DE,  or  'syllable-puzzle'  as  the  Germans 
call  it,  is  an  amusement  which  consists  in  dividing 
a  word  of  one  or  more  syllables  into  its  component 
syllables,  or  into  its  component  letters,  predicating 
something  of  each ;  and  then,  having  reunited  the 
whole,  and  predicated  something  of  that  also,  the 
reader  or  listener  is  asked  to  guess  the  word.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  C.  depending  upon  syllables,  we 
adduce  the  following : 

'  ^j  first  is  ploughed  for  various  reasons,  and  grain  is 
frequently  buried  in  it  to  little  purpose.  My  second  is 
nalther  riches  nor  honoiu's,  yet  the  former  would  gener- 
ally be  .given  for  it,  and  the  latter  is  often  tasteless 
without  it.  My  iiihole  applies  equally  to  spring,  sum- 
mer, autumn,  and  winter ;  and  both  fish  and  flesh,  praise 
and  censure,  mirth  and  melancholy,  are  the  better  for 
being  in  it.    Ans.  Sea-son.' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  second  class  of  charades, 
we  take  the  following  happy  example  from  the 
French : 
'  Quatre  membres  font  tout  mon  bien, 

Mon  dernier  yaut  mon  tout,et  mon  tout  ne  vaut  rien.' 
The  word  is  zero.  It  is  composed  of  four  letters,  of 
which  the  last — viz.,  o,  is  equal  to  zero;  the  whole, 
zero  itself,  being  equal  to  nothing. 

But  besides  charades  of  this  nature,  there  is 
another  kind  rather  popular  at  evening-parties — 
the  aded  0. :  the  character  of  which  ^  entirely 
dramatic.    Half  a'  dozen  or  so   of   the   company 
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retire  to  a  private  apartment,  £(nd  there  agree  to 
sdeot  a  certain  word,  as  tlie  subject  of  _  the  0. ; 
let  ua  suppose  Innkeeper.  The  next  thing  done 
is  td  take  the  first  syllable,  Inn,  and  arrange  a 
little  scene  and  dialogue,  each  member  taking  a 
certam  part.  This  being  accomplished,  the  amateur 
actors  return  to  the  drawing-room,  and  commence 
their  performance,  the  rest  of  the  company  oon- 
stitxiting  the  spectators.  Care  is  ta,ken  to  mention 
conspicuously,  and  yet  not  obtrusively;,  in  the 
course  of  the  dialogue,  the  word  INN,  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  scene.  On  its  conclusion,  they  again 
retire,  and  devise  a  new  series  of  incidents  for  the 
word  Kbepee,  generally  something  in  connection 
with  a  menagerie  or  a  madhouse.  This  being  also 
represented,  they  retire  for  a  third  time,  to  contrive 
the  final  scene,  into  which  both  words,  or  rather  the 
whole  word.  Innkeeper,  must  be  dexterously  intro- 
duced at  an  odd  moment  when  the  spectators  are 
thought  to  be  loflf  tte  scent.  The  company  are  then 
asked  to  guess  the  word.  In  order  to  the  effective 
performance  of,  a  C.  of  this  sort,  the  actors  must 
possess  a  good  share  of  inventiveness,  seK-possea- 
sion,  and  ready"  talk,  as  the  greater  portion  of  the 
dialogue  has  to  be  extemporised. 

CHABADEI'ADiE,  a  large  family,  of  birds,  of 
the  order  Grallatores,  and  tribe  Pressirostres,  chiefly 
abounding  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Old  World, 
and  generally  frequenting  sandy  unsheltered  shores 
and  open  moors  and  downs.  They,  have  a  short 
bill,  generally  soft  at  the  base,  hard  and. often  a 
little  inflated  towards  the  tip;  long  and  powerful 
wings;  long  legs;  and  short  toes,  generffly  only 
three  in  number, ',,and  all  directed  forward,  but 
sometimes  they  have  also  a  very  small  hinder  toe. 
They  run  with  great  swiftness:  they  generally 
congregate  in  floc&,  at  least  during  certain  parts  of 
the  year;  many  of  them  are  nocturnal  in  their 
habits ;  many  are  migratory.  The  Plovers  {Ghara- 
d/rma)  have  given  their  name  to  the  family,  which 
includes  also  Lapwings,  Pratincoles,  Oyster-catchers, 
Turnstones,  Sanderlings,  &c. 

OHARBOIir  KOUGE,  or  RED  CHAHCOAI,,  is 
a  variety  of  charcoal  obtained  by  subjecting  wood 
to  the  action  of  heated  air  from  furnaces,  or  of 
steam,  which  has  been  raised  to  a  temperature  of 
572°  F.  Air-dried  wood,  by  the  ordinary  process 
of  charring,  yields  at  the  best  21  to  26  per  cent,  of 
black  charcoal;  but  when  acted  on  by  heated  air  or 
steam,  as  mentioned  above,  36  or  42  per  cent,  of 
C.  K.  is  obtained.  It  is  now  prepared  largely  in 
France  and  Belgium,  and  is  used  in  stoves  for 
heating,  and  in  fce  preparation  of  gunpowder.  It 
has  a  dark-red  colour,  and  consists  of  about  75 
per  cent,  pure  carbon,  and  25  per  cent,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen. 

OHA'RCOAIj  is  a  popular  term  applied  to 
charred  wood,  or  coal  produced  by  charring  wood. 
There  are  several  other  varieties  of  0.,  however, 
for  which  see  Oaebon,  Animai  Chajecoai,  Wood 
Chajbcoax,  Coke,  Blaok-lbad,  &c. 

CHARCOAL  BLACKS  are  made  both  from 
animal  and  vegetable  substances— e.  g.,  burnt  ivory, 
bones,  vine-twigs,  peach-stones,  nut  ajid  other  shells, 
the  smoke  of  rosm  condensed,  &c.  Those  which 
are  derived  from  vegetable  substances,  when  mixed 
with  white,  are  usually  of  a  blue  tint.  See  T.atm-p 
Black. 

CHARBITTB,  a  considerable  river  in  the  west  of 
France,  rises  in  the  department  of  Haute- Vienne, 
about  14  miles  north-west  of  Chains.  It  first  flows 
north-west  to  Civray,  where  it  turns  southward 
into  the  department  of  Charente  to  Angoul^me, 
thence  it  flows  westward  past  Chateauneuf,  Jamac, 
and  Cognac,  and  entering  Charente-InfSrieure,  it 


runs  north-west  past  Saintes,  and  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  below  Rochefort,  and  opposite  the  islands 
Olgron  and  Aix.  This  river  gives  its  name  to  two 
departments,  both  remarkable  for  the  productive- 
ness of  their  vineyards ;  but  the  wines  are  mostly 
used  in  the  preparation  of  brandy  and  liqueurs. 

CHARENTE,  a  department  of  France,  formed 
chiefly  out  of  the  old  province  of  Augoumois,  and 
situated  in  lat.  45°  W—i!o°  8'  N.,  anf  long.  0°  501 
E.  and  0°  30'  W.  Area,  about  2200  square  miles. 
Pop.  378,721.  It  is  generally  hilly,  and  is  watered 
\>y  the  river  Charente,  above  noticed,  and  its 
tributaries,  the  TardouSre  and-  the  Bandiat,  with 
the  rivers  Vienne  and  Dronne.  The  highest  chain 
of  hiUs  in  the  north  of  C.  is  a  continuation  of  the 
heights  of  Limousin,  forming  the  watershed  towards 
the  Loire.  Remains  of  marine  productions  shew 
that  the  basin  of  the  C.  was  once  filled  by  the 
ocean.  The  soil  is  mostly  limestone,  here  and  there 
interrupted  by  banks  of  clay  and  gravel.  Only  a 
portion  of  the  arrondiasement  Cotifolens  has  a  rich 
vegetable  clay-mould.  The  clay-soil  is  cool  and 
moist,  while  the  limestone  district  is  dry  and  hot. 
The  hills  are  in  many  places  clad  with  chestnut 
forests.  The  climate  is  generally  mild  and  healthy. 
The  wines  grown  are  spirituous  and  fiery  in  flavoiir, 
and  are  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Cognac, 
which  forms  the  most  important  of  the  exports. 
Truffles  grow  abundaiitiy  in  several  parts.  Industry 
is  in  rather  a  backward  condition.  C.  is  divided 
into  the  five  arrondissements  of  AngoulSme,  Cognac, 
Ruffec,  Barbezieux,  and  Confolens. 

0HARENTE-INP:6rIEURE,  a  maritime 
department  of  France,  which  includes  the  former 
province  of  Angoumois,  with  the  greater  part  of 
Saintonge,  and  a  smaJl  portion  of  Poitou.  It  lies  in 
lat.  45°  6'— 46°  19'  N.,  and  long.  0°  7'  E.— 1°  13'  W. 
The  Bay  of  Biscay  washes  its  western  boundary — 
the  coast-line,  which  is  very  broken,  measuring  about 
100  miles.  Area,  2740  miles.  Pop.  474,828.  It  is 
watered  on  its  boundaries  by  the  Sfevre-Niortaise 
and  the  Gironde,  and  in  the  centre  by  the  navi- 
gable Charente  and  the  coast-stream  Sendre.  The 
surface  is  level;  and  the  soil — near  the  coast, 
intersected  by  ridges  ,of  rook  and  sand-banks,  and 
protected  from  the  sea  by  dikes — is  mostly  chalky 
and  sandy,  but  very  fertile,  producing  hemp,  flax, 
saf&on,  and  wine  in  great  quantities.  The  com- 
merce, facilitated  by  the  structure  of  the  coast,  and 
by  canals  in  the  interior,  is  considerable,  consisting 
chiefly  of  brandy  and  sea-salt,  which  is  found  in  the 
department  in  great  abundance.  The  oyster  and 
pilchard  fisheries  are  important.  The  chief  harbours 
are  those  of  Rochefort,  and  La  Rochelle,  the  latter 
of  which  is  the  chief  town.  C.  is  divided  into 
the  six  arrondissements  of  La  Rochelle,  Rochefort, 
Marennes,  Saintes,  Johzac,  and  St  Jean-d'Angely. 

CHARBNTON'-LE-PpNT,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Seine,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mame,  5  miles  south-east  of  Paris. 
The  bridge  over  the  river,  which  is  important,  from 
a  military  point  of  view,  being  considered  one  of  the 
keys  of  the  capital,  and  which  has  frequentiy  been 
the  scene  of  conflicts,  is  defended  by  two  forts, 
forming  a  part  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris.  At  the 
other  side  of  the  river  is  the  National  Lunatic 
Asylum,  formerljr  called  Charenton  St  Maurice, 
and  now  St  Maurice  simply.    Pop.  3700. 

CHARGE,  in  Heraldry.  The  figures  represented 
on  a  shield  are  called  charges,  and  a  shield  with 
figures  upon  it  is  said  to  be  charged  (Fr.  cliargg). 
The  charges  in  a  shield  ought  to  be  few  in  number, 
and  strongly  marked,  both  as  regards  their  char- 
acter and  the  mode  of  their  representatioiL  The 
family  shield,  belonging  to  the  head  of  the  house, 
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almost  always  is '  simpler,  i.  e.,  has  fewer  charges 
than  the  shields  of  collaterals,  or  even  of  junior 
members. 

CHAEGB,  in  Military  Warfare,  is  a  sudden  and 
impetuous  attack  on  the'  enemy,  by  horse  or  foot,  or 
both.  Its  object  usually  is  to  drive  the  enemy'from 
a  particular  position;  but  if  made  with  a  much 
stronger  force,  it  may  result  in  hiS  actual  destruction. 

CHARGE,  m  Mihtary  Pyrotechny,  is  sufficient 
combustible  material  for  One  firing  or  discharge.  It 
is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  firings,  fireworks,  and 
explosions ;  but  tiie  name  is-  generally  given  to  the 
quantity  of  gunpowder  requisite  fOr  firing  Off  a  gun, 
&c.  In  cannon,  this  varies  greatly,  from  4  to  -j!,-  of 
the  weight  of  the  shot ;  some  of  the  rifled  ordnance 
now  coming  into  use  are  remarkable  for  the  small- 
ness  of  the  C.  with  which  they  are  fired.  The  quota 
of  0.  will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
various  kinds  of  firearms  described  in  the  EnCyclo- 
pmdia.  In  breaching  a  wall,  a  greater  C.  is  neces- 
sary than  in  attacking  a  ship  or  a  column  of  troops, 
even  with  the  same  kind  of  gun  and  projectile. 

CHAEGE.  In  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  C.  is  a 
command  to  perform  an  act,  conveyed  in  the  letters 
of  the  sovereign.  The  same  term  is  appHed  to  a 
messenger's  copy  for  service,  requiring  the  person  to 
obey  the  prder  contained  in  the  letters — e,  g.,  a,  C. 
on  letters  of  horning,  or  a  C.  against  a  superior. 

CHARGER  is  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a  war- 
horse,  accustomed, to  the  din  of  battles,  and, reliable 
under  circumstances  of  confusion  and  danger.  In 
the  middle  ages,  when  armour  was  used,  and  gun- 
powder unknown,  the  mihtary  horses  were  iarbed 
ox  -larded  when  ridden  by  men-at-arms^that  is, 
they  were  nearly  covered  with  armour.  The  fa,ce, 
the  head,  and  the  ears  were  covered  with,  a  mask 
called  a  chanfron,  to  .prevent  fright  when ,  charging 
the  enemy ;  and  an  iron  spike  projected  from  the 
middle  of  the  forehead.  The  neck  was  defended  by 
small  plates  called  criniires;  the  breast  hja.poitrinal; 
and  the  buttocks  and  haunches  by  croupieres.  .  These 
various  pieces  of  armour  were  mostly  made  of  metal, 
but  sometimes  of  tough  leather.  The  horse  was 
occasionally  covered  with  chain-ma,il;  and  in  other 
instances  with  a  gptmbfson.pi  stuffed  and  quilted 
cloth.  The  man-at-arms  generally  rode  another 
horse  when  not  charging,  to  reUeve  the  C.  from  his 
great  burden.  The  baxped  or  hardi  horse  received 
its  name  from  an  old  French  word  implying  covered, 
clothed,  or, aimed.  ,  A  war-horse  is  still  called  a 
C,  though  not  armed  as  ia  ancient  times. 

CHARGES  D'AFEAIEES  are  fourth-class 
diplomatic  agents,  accredited,  not  to  the  sovereign, 
but  to  the  department  for  foreign  affairs;  they  also 
hold  their  credentials  only  from  the  minister,  and 
are  sometimes  only  empowered  by  an  ambassador  to 
act  in  his  absence. 

CHA'RIOT,  in  ancient  times,  was  a  kind  of 
carriage  used  either  for  pleasure  or  in  war.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Greeks,  it  was  invented  by  Minerva ; 
wmle  Virgil  ascribes  the  honour  to  Erichthonins, 
a  mythical  king  of  ■  Athens,  who  is  said  to  have 
appeared  at  the  Panathenaic  festival  founded  by 
him,  in  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses.  The  ajioient 
C.  had  only  two  wheels,  which  revolved  upon  the 
axle,  as  in  modern'  earriages;  The  pole  was  fixed 
at  its  lower  extremity  to  the  axle,  and  at  the 
other  end  was  attached  to  the  yoke,  either  by  a 
pin  or  by  ropes.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  seem 
never  to  ha've  used  more  than  one  pole,  but  the 
Lydians  ha,d  carriages  with  two  or  three.  In 
general,  the  C.  was  drawn  by  two  horses.  Such 
was  the  Roman  Biga  (q.  v.),  but  we  also  read  of  a 
triga,  or  three-horse  C.,  and  a  quadriga^  •  or  four- 
horse  one.  The  last  was  that  in  which  the  Roman 
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generals  rode  during  their  triumphal  entrance^  into 
the  I  city, 'and  was  often  adorned  with  splendid  art.. 
The  war-C.  held  two  persons — the  soldier  himself  and 
the  driver,  the  latter  of  whom  usually  occupied  the- 
front ;  but  the  chariots  used  by  the  JRomans  in  their 

pubHo  gdmes  held  only,  the  charioteer.      .  ,    ••_:i 

The  oldest  war-chariots  of  whiohi  we  readi  are 
those  of  Pharaoh  (Exodus  xiv.  7).  All  the  eastern 
nations  used  them,  while  we,  learn  from  Caesar  {De 
Bdl.  Gall.,  V.  19)  that  the  Britons  also  -were -familiar 
with  their  use. 

CHA'RITABLB  USES  and  LAW  OF 
CHARITIES.  The  law  of  England  has  ;alwayiS 
anxiously,  though  too  often  ineffectually,  sought 'to 
provide  for  the  preservation  and  proper  application  of 
the  munificent  private  endowments  in  that  country 
for  charitable  purposes.  The  preceding  efforts  of 
the  legislature  m  this  direction  may  now  be  said  to 
have  been  superseded  by  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act 
of  1853  (16  and  17  Vict.  c.  137;  amended  by  IS 
and  19  Vict.  c.  124,  and  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  76).  See 
Chabity  Commissionees.  As  these  statutes  now 
contain  a  species  of  code  of  chari.ty-law,,  it  will 
here  only  be  necessary  to  mention  certain  general 
principles  which  govern  the  law  of  England  in 
its  relation  to  charities.  The  courts  of  equity  are 
those  which  in  general  take  >  cognizance  of  all 
charitable  iises,  or  trusts  of  a.  pxiblic  idesoriptiou. 
Under  the  authority  of  these  tribunals — or,, in  cases, 
in  which  the  annual  inoomfi  does  not  exceed  i£30, 
in  accordance  with  the  act  just  quoted,  under  that 
of  the  county  courts  of  the  district — trustees  may 
be  called  to  account  for  the  funds  committed  to 
their  charge, ,  or  .new  trustees,  may  be  appointed, 
improvident  alienations  may  be  rescinded,  schemes 
for  carrying  the  donor's  object  into  effect  may  be 
judicially  considered  and  adopted,  and  every  species 
of  relief  afforded  which  such  institutions  require. 
Where  the  management  of  the  charity  has  been 
confided  by  the  donor  to  governors  and  other 
functionaries,  the  law  wfll  not,  interfere 'with  their 
proceedings  unless  they  can  be  shewn  to  be  squan- 
dering the  revenues  or  otherwise  abusing  the  trust. 
Where  the  crown  is  founder,  the  Lord  Chancellor  is. 
visitor,  but  in  his  personal  character  only,  and  not 
as  judge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  As  reg^ds  the 
nature  of-  the  trusts  to  which  the  equitable  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Chancery  extends,  it  is  necessary  to- 
remark  that  the  word  charitable  here  includes  insti- 
tutions for  the  advancement  of  learning,  science,  and 
art,  and,  indeed,  for  all  useful  pubKc  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  the  support  of  the  pool'.  It  also  com- 
prises all  donations  for  pious  and  rehgious  objects, 
imder  which  are  included  all  thOse  which  tend  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  any  body  of 
dissenters  sanctioned  by  law.  'Roman  Cathohcs 
were  admitted  into  this  category  by  2  and  3  Will, 
c.  115,  and  Jews  by  9  and  10  Vict.  c.  59,  s.  2.  The 
charity,  or  other  benevolent  purpose,  however,  must 
be  public;- 'for  if  a  sum  of  money  be  bequeathed, 
with  direction  to  apply  it  to  such  purposes  of  bene- 
volence and  liberality  as  the  executor  shall  approve,' 
or  even  '  in  private '  charity,'  the  law  will  take  no 
notice  of  such'a  trust. !    '    '  ', 

Legacies  to  pious  or  charitable  uses  are  not  by 
the  law  of  England  entitled  to  a  pieferenoe,  though 
such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  civilians  ;  but  where  a 
deficiency  of  assets  arises,  they  are  abated  in  propor- 
tion with  the  others. 

CHA'EIT Y,  SisTEBs  OE.  See  Sistebs  oe  CHAMiy. 

CHARITY  COMMI'SSIONERS.  A  body  of 
commissioners  was  ^  created  in  1853,  by  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Act,  16  and  17  Vict.' c.  137  (see  Chabitable 
Uses),  with  power  to  inquire  into  all  charities 
in  England   and  Wales,  with  reference   to  iheir 
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nature,  objects,  and  administration,  and  the  amount 
and  condition  of.  thei  i  property  belonging,  to"tliem. 
The  oommissiohei's  have  power'  to  call  fdr)  tke  pro- 
duction, of  accounts  and  documents  from  trustees^ 
and  to  appoint  inspectors  to  visit  arid  report  on  their 
management.  The  staltute  does' nbtebctend  to 'Sdotr 
landi  or '  Ireland,  to  the  English  universities,  or  to 
the  I  city  '  bf  London.  •  An  annual  report  of  their 
proceedings  musi;  be' laid  before  parliament  by s  the 
eommissioners.    ■  ■"■•'•'>> 

CHARIVARI  is  a  French  term  used  to  'desig- 
nate a  'wild  tumult  and  uproar,  produced  by  the 
beating  of  pans,  kettles,  and  dishes,  -mingled  with 
whistMng,  bawling,  groans,  i  and  hissesi  and  got  up 
for  the  purpose  of  <  expressing  a  general  dislike  to 
ih6'  person  ii^aiinst' whom'it  is  directed.  The  etymo- 
logy of  C.  is  obscure ; ;  the  Germans  translatel  it  by 
^aixenmjiai'A, lithe. English  of  which  is  caterwauling. 
In  France;  during  the  middle  ages,' a, C.  was  gener- 
ally .  raised'  against '  persons'  contracting  second 
nuj>tialS)  in  iwhich  Case  ^thei' widow  waS'  SpediiaJly 
assailed.  On  these  occasion3,ithe  participators  in  it, 
who  were  masked;  accompanied  their  liijibbub  by  ithe 
singing  of'  satirical  and  indecent  verses, '  and  would 
not  cease  till  the  "VvediMng'  couple  had  pur9hase4 
their  peace 'by  ransonatl  '  C.  answers  to:  the  English 
concert  upon  'marrow-bones  amd  'cleavers,'  with 
which  it  was  customary  to  attack 'a  married  couple 
who  lived  in '  notorious  •diSootd.  It  was  also  got  up 
^.gainst'  an  linequal  match,  such i  as  where  there 
was  gi'eat  disparity  in  age  between  the/  bride  and 
bridegroom.  '        ;  ''         - 1  -  ',       m,;.   „, 

'Similar  'Custoins  seem  to  have  lexisted!  under 
different  names  m  aU  parts  of  Europe,  and  somet 
times 'they ''were  of  such  a  licentious  and  violent 
character  as  to  reciuire  military  interference  ito  put 
themidown. ■  i'Eveu  as  early  aS'  the  14thi  oi, 'the 
church' found'  itself  forced  to  threaten  punishmentj 
and  even  excommunication,  against  those  who 
participated  in'  them.  In  more  recent '  times, '  the 
C.  has  '  taken  a  ■  purely  pohtical  colouring ;  as, 
for  example,  during  the  Restoration  in  France,  at 
■which  time,  however,  the  popular'  voice  began  '  tb 
seek  vent  by  casting  its  satirical  darts  against  public 
men  through  the  press.  The  papers  pubHshed  for 
this  purpose  were  called  C.',  the  most  famous  among 
■which  is  the  Chamvaei,  which  was  established  in 
Paris,  December  2,  1832,  corresponding  to  the 
English  publication,  Fundi.  

CHARKO'y.    See,KHAEKoy.     ^  " '  ' ; 

:  CHA'RLATAN,  ai -moimtebank,  quack-dootor, 
■or  empiric,,  and  hence  any  one  ,wh.o  makes  loud 
pretensions,  to  knowledge  or  skiU  that  he  .does  not 
possess.  The  word  seems  to  be  derived  from  ,the 
Ital.  darlare,,  to  babble  or -talk,,  the  chief  art.of  the 
C.  consisting  in  talk.  iCharlatanism  abounds  in  all 
departments  .of  life,  and  manifests  itself  in  vairfous 
ways  according  to  the,  subject  and  character  of  the 
person.  It'  changes  also  in  form  with  the  spirit  of 
the  time..  The,  medical  C.  no  longer  appears  pn,«i' 
stage  , in,  the  guise  of  .Doetor  Ironbeard,  but,,as,a 
fine-dressed  gentleman,  receiving  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments through  the  newspapers,  and  publishing 
jiOpular  .medical  books,  with  the,  address  ,  of  the 
author,  and  recommendations  to  apply  to  him.  It 
has  not  unfrequently  happened,  however,  that 
extraordinary  men  who  were  so,  far  before  their 
age  as  not  to  be  understood  by  it(  su;oh  as  Paracelsus, 
have  passed  for  charlatans  imtil  mora  justly  .^sti- 
raated  by  later  times.  Several  books  have  been 
■written  on  the  charlatanismt  of  scholars. .  J.  B. 
Mencke's  satire,  Zle  OharlataneiFm  Erudita/rum  (iLeip, 
1715),  is  a  classical  work,  which  has  been  continued 
by  Biischel  in  his  book,  Uier  die  Charlatanerie  der 
Gelehrten.  seit  Mencke. 


CHARLEMAGNE,  i.e.,  Charles  the  Great, 
kiag  of  the  .Franks  (768t-814  a.  b.),  ,  and  Roman 
emperor  (800—814  a.d.),  was  born  on  2d  April  742, 
probably  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  i ^pd  vas  the.  son,  of 
Pepin  the  Short,  the  first  Carjqvingiajj  (q.  v.)  king,  p£ 
thei  Franks,  and  gi-andson  of  Charles  Martel  (q.v.). 
On  Pepin's ,  death  in  708,  he  and,  his  brother  Carlo- 
man  jointly  succeeded  .tp  the  thiofle.pBy  Carlom^n's 
death,  ^.nd  thej^^olusion  pf  Ijoth  his  sons  from' the 
throne,  C.  becapie  sole  king!.  In  772,  it  was  resolved 
in  the  Diet  |at  Worms  to  make  war  against  the 
Sjaijcpns,,  for  ^;li©  security  of  the  frontiers,  which  they 
cpjjitinually  tjfreatened,  ,and  'for  tl^e  extension  of 
the  Christian  rehgion.  0, ,  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Weser,  ifi  7iZ,  sejiuring  his  conqjiests  by  castles  and 
garrisoti^-i  Pope  Adriafi  I.  novsr  called  him  to  his 
aid  against  Desideriug,  king  of  the  Lombards.  C. 
had  ^piaj^ri^d  the  daughter  of  Desiderius,  and  had 
sent  her  Ijack  to  lier  father  because  she  bore  him 
no,,  childreu,  ,and  married  HUdegarde,  daughter  of 
ttp  Swabian  duke,  Godfrey.  Desiderius  had  sought 
reVengp  by  urging  the  pope  to  crown,  the'  sons 
of  Carloman,  and  on  the  pope's  refusal,  had  laid 
wa^te  the  papal  territory.  C.  crossed  the  Alps  from 
Geneva,  with  two  ai-inies,  by  the  Great  St  Bernard 
and  Mont  Cenis,  in  773,  and  overthrew  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lombards  in  774.  The  Lombard'  dukes 
acknowledged  him  as  their  king,  and  he  secilred  the 
pope's  favour  by  confirming  the  gift  which  P6pih 
had  made  tb  the  papal  see,  of  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna.  In  775,  he  was  agaiii  employed  in-  the 
nlost  northerly  part'  bf  his  dominions,  reducing  the 
Saxons  to  subjection';  in  776,  he  suppressed  an 
insuirectioh  in  Italy ;  in '  777,  he  so  comjjleted 
his  victory  over  "the  Saxons,  '-Ehat  their  nobles 
generally  acknowledged  him  as  their  sovereign  in 
an  assembly  at'  Paderbom.  Being  now  invited 
to  interpose  in  the  wars  of  'the  Arabs  and  Moors 
in  Spain,  he  ha;stened'  to  that  country  in  778,  and 
added  to  his  dominions  the  regions  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro.  Prom  Spain  he  was  sum- 
moned in  haste  by  a  new  insurrection  of  part  of 
the  Saxons,  -stfho  had  advanced- almost  to  Cologne, 
but  whom  he  drove  back  tb' the  Elbe.  In  781, 
he  went  to  Italy,  'where  the  pbpe'  cro-wned  his 
second  son,  Pepin,  king  of  Italy,  and  his  third 
son,  Louis,  an  infant  of  three  -  years  old,  king 
of'  Aqmtaine.  Thte  SaxonS  once  more  rising  in 
arms,  defeated  and  desttoyeid;  a  Prankish  army  on 
the  Siintel  in  782,' which  C,  'after' a  new -victory, 
fearfully  revenged  by''  causing  no  fewer  than  4500 
prisoners  tb  be  'executed  as  'rebels'  in'  one  day. 
A  more  general  rising  bf '  the '  .'SaxOns;  followed, 
but  in  783 — 785,  the  Prankish  monarch  succeeded 
in  reducing  them  completely  to  subjection,  and 
in  persuading  their  principal  chiefs  to  submit:  to 
baptism,  and  to  become  his  faithful  vassalsi  .  Subse- 
quent insurrections  and  wars  in  Germany,  between 
this,  ,year  and  800,.  resulted  in  victories  over  the 
Bulgarians .  and  Huns,  and  in.  the  further  oonsoli- 
datipn .  and  extension  of.  his  empire,  i  the  eastern 
boundary  of'lwhich  now.reafihed.to  the  Raab. 

In  800,  C.  undertook,  an  .Italian  campaign,  which 
was  attended.-with.the  most  important  consequences. 
Its  immediate  purpose  was  to  support  Pope  Leo  III. 
against  the  rebeUiouB,iR0mans,  When  C,  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  800,  was  worshipping  in  St  Peter's  Church, 
the  pope  unexpectedly,  as  it  appeared,  set  a  cro^wn 
upon  his  head;  and,  amidst  the  ^cfilamatipn?.  of  the 
people,  saluted  him  as  Garolua  Augustus,  emperor 
of  the  Romans.,  Although  this  added  nothing 
directly  to  his  power,  yet  it  greatly  cqnjErmed  and 
increased  the  respect  entertained,  for  him,  such  was 
stiU  the  lustre  of  a  title  -with  which  were  associated 
recollections  of  aU  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  empire. 
A  scheme   for  the   union  of   the   newly  revived 
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Western  Empire  with  the  Empire  of  the  East, 
by  C.'s  marriage  with  Irene  (%.  T.),  the  Byzantiae 
empress,  failed  by  reason  of  Irene's  overthrow. 
After  this,  C.  stijl  ejctended  and  ooufirmed  his,  ;con- 
questa  both  in  Spain  and  in  Germany.  He  laboured 
to  bring  the  Saxons  to  a  general  reception  of 
Christianity,  and  founded  bishopries  for  this  purpose. 
To  the  end  of  his  reign,  he  was  incessantly  engaged 
in  wars,  and  insurrections  were  always  apt  to  break 
out  in  the  frontier  parts  of  his  dominions ;  which  he 
endeavoured  to  secure,  however,  not  only  by  imlitary 
power  and  arrangements,  but  by  improvements 
in  political  and  social  institutions.  His  views 
were  liberal  and  enlightened  to  a  degree  rare  for 
many  subsequent  ages.  Whilat  he  made  the  power 
of  the  central  government  to  be  felt  to  the  utmost 
extremities  of  his  empire,  he  recognised'  in  his 
subjects  civil  rights,  and  a  limitation  of  monarchic 
power  by  their  assembUes.  He,  zealously  endea- 
voured to  promote  education,  agriculture, ,  arts, 
manufactures,  and  commerce.  He  projedied  ^eat 
national  works,  one  of  which  was  a  canal  to  con- 
nect the  Rhine  and  the  Danube ;  but  he  -  dfeemed 
nothing  beneath  his  attention  which  concerned 
the  interests  of  his  empire  or  of  > his  ■  subjects. 
He  required  his  'subjects  to  plant  certain  kinds 
of  fruit-trees,  the,  cultivation  of  which  was  thus 
extended  northward  in  Europe.  His  own  domains 
were  an  example  of  superior'  cultivation.  He  had 
a  school  in  his  palace  for  the  sons  of  his  servants. 
He  bmlt  sumptuous  palaces,-  particularhr  at  his 
favourite  residences,  Aix-la-ChapeUe  and  Ingelheim 
— for  he  had  no  fixed  capital — and  many  churches. 
Learned,  men  were  encouraged  to  come  to  his  court.  '• 
He  himself  possessed  an  amount  of  learning  unusual 
in  his  age;  he  could  speak  Latin  and  read  Greek. 
He  attempted  to  draw  up  a  grammar  of  Ms  own 
language.  C.  was  of  more  than  ordinary  stature, 
and  of  a  noble  and  commanding  appearance.  He 
was  fond  of  manly  exercises,  particularly  of  hunting. 
He  was  too  amorous,  but  in  eating  and  drinking  he 
was  very  moderate.  His  fame  spread 
to  all  parts  of  the  world':  in  768, 
Haron-al-Raschid  sent  ambassadors 
to  salute  him.  He  enjoyed  good 
health  tiU. shortly  before  his  death, 
28th  January  814.  He  was  buried  at 
Aix-la-ChapeUe  (q.  v.),  in  a  church 
Crown  of  C,  vrhich  he  had  bmlt  there.  He  was 
now  at  Vienna,  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis,  styled 
Louis  le  Dgbonnaire,  the  only  one  of 
his  sons  who  survived  him ;  but  the  greatness'  of  his 
dynasty  terminated  with  his  own  life.  0.  is,  styled 
Charles  I.  in  the  enumeration  both  of  the  French 
kiaga  and  of  the  German  or  Roman  emperors. 
Besides  his  capitularies  (q.  v.),  there  are  extant 
letters  and  Latin  poems  ascribed  to  him.  His  life 
was  written  by  his  secretary,  Eginhard. 

CHARLEROI,  a  Belgian  town  and  fortress  io 
the  province  of  Hainaut,  stands  on  the  Sambre, 
between  Mona  and  Namur,  on  the  line  of  the 
Brussels  and  Namur  railway.  The  population  ia 
about  6500,  who  carry  on  considerable  manufactures 
in  hardware,  glass,  woollen-yam,  &c.  The  district  is 
rich  in  coal,  and  the  number  of  smeltihg-farnaces 
and  nail-factbries  in  the  neighbourhood  is  very 
great.  The  ironworks  ■  of  Coiuiers,  which  yield  a 
third  of  aU  the  cast  iron  produced  in  Belgium,  lie 
withia  a  mile  or  two  of  the  town.  0.  possesses 
considerable  historical  and  political  interest  as  a 
fortress.  The  fortifications  were  begun  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1666,  but  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Irench  next  year,  they  were  completed  by  Vauban. 
After  six  exchanges  of  masters  between  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  1748, 
left  C.  in  the  posaeasion  of  Austria.    In  1794  after 
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a  protracted  and  deaperate  resistance,  it  was 
isurrendered  to  the  French  by  capitulation,'  when  the 
fortifications  were  demolished.  The  importance  of 
the  place  in  a  strategic  point  of  view  having  become 
apparent  during  the  campaign  of  1815,  the  fortifica- 
tions have  been  since  restored. 

CHARLES,    Burnamed    MARTEL--i:  e.,    the 
Hammer — was  the  son  of  Pepin  of  Heristal,  mayor 
of '  the  palace  imder  the  last  Merovingian-  Mngs, 
and  waa  born  about  690  A.  D.     After  his  father's' 
death  in  714,  he  waa  proclaimed  mayor  of  the  palace 
by  the  Austrasian  p^rty.     King  ChUperio  and  he 
now  quarrelled,  and  a  civil  war  arose,  which  ended 
in  C.  becoming  undisputed  mayor  of  the  palace  and 
ruler  of  the  Franks.    During  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  he  indeed  allowed  the  nominal  throne  to  remain 
occupied — the'  titular    kings  being   mere    puppets 
in  his  hands.     He  was  much  engaged  in  wars  aga,inst 
the  revolted  Alemanni  and  Bavarians,  the  Saxons, 
&o.,  but  his  importance  as  a  historic  personage  is 
chiefly  due  to  his  wars  algainst  the  Saracens,  who, 
having  conquered    Septimania   from  the  Western 
Goths   in  720,   advanced   thence    into   Aquitaine, 
conquered  Bordeaux,  defeated  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
crossed  the  Garonne,  advanced  to  the  Loire,  and 
threatened  Tours.     0.  defeated  them  between  Tours 
and  Poictiers  in  732,  in  a  great  battle,  in  which 
their  leader,  Abd-ur-Rahm9,n,  fell,  and  a  stop  was- 
put  to  their  progress  in  Europe,  which  had'  filled  all 
Christendom  with  alarm.     He  defeated  them  again 
in  738,  when  they  had  advanced  in  the  Burgundian 
territories   as   far    as  Lyoii;    deprived    them     of 
Languedoc,  which  he  added  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Franks ;  and  left  them  nothing  of  their  possessions 
north  of  the  Pyrenees  beyond  the  river  Ande.     He 
died  on  22d  October  741,  at  Quiercy  on  the  Oise, 
in  the  midst  of  his  victories,  his  projects,  and  his 
greatness,  leaving  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
to  be  di-vided  between  his  two  sons — Carloman,  and 
Pepin' the  Short. 

CHARLES,  Archduke  of  Austria,  third  son  of 
the  Emperor  Leopold  JI.,  was  bom  at  Florence, 
5th  September  1771.  Whilst  yet  a  youth,  he 
pursued  mihtary  studies  with  much  ardour;  and  after 
having  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  general  in 
inferior  commands,  he  was  intrusted,  in  1796,  with 
the  chief  command  of  the  Austrian  army  .on  ,the 
Rhine.  He  fought  with  great  success  against  Moreau 
at  Rastadt,  defeated  Jourdan  in  several  battles, 
drove  the  French  over  the  Rhine,  and  concluded 
his  victories  by  taking  Kehl  in  the  winter.  In  1799, 
he  was  again  at  the  head  of  the  army  on  the  Rhine, 
was  several  tunes  -victorious  over  Jourdan,,  protected 
Swabia,  and  successfully  opposed  Massena.  In  18CiO, 
bad  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  active 
service ;  but  being  appointed  governor-general  of 
Bohemia,  he  formed  a  new  army  there.  After  the 
battle  of  Hohenhnden,  he  was  again  called  to  the 
chief  command,  and  succeeded  in  staying  the  rapid 
progress  of  Moreau,  but  almost  immecuately  entered 
into  an  armistice  with  him,  which  was  followed  by 
the  peace  of  LuneviUe.  In  1805,  he  commanded  the 
army  opposed  to  Massena  in  Italy,  and  fought  the 
hard  battle  of  Caldiero ;  but  upon  bad  tidings  from 
Germanjr,  retreated  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige 
to  Croatia.  This  retreat  was  one  of  his  greatest 
military  achievements.  In  1809,  he  won  the  gr^at 
ba'ttle  of  Aspem,  which  first  shewed  to  Europe 
that  Napoleon  was  not  invincible ;  but  he  did  not 
pi-omptly  enough  •  follow  up  his  -victory,  and  Napo- 
leon, who  hastened  to  reinforce  his  army,  retrieved 
his  fortunes  at  Wagram,  and  the  archduke  waa  now 
compelled  to  give  way  before  the  enemy,  till  he 
reached  Znaim,  where  an  armistice  was  concluded 
on  12th  July.    In  thfe  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814 
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he  had  no  part ;  and  lived'  in  retirement  till  his 
death,  30th  April'  1847. 

CHARLES  I.,  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  (1625—1649),  was  bom  at  BimfermUne,  19th 
November  1600,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Jamea  I. 
of  England  (VI.  of  ScoUand).,  On  the  death  of  his 
elder  Brother,  Henry,  in  1612,, he  became  Prince  of 
Walea,  and  heir-apparent  to  his  father's  throne; 
'  to  ■vyrhich,  he  succeeded-  in  1,625,  but  found  both  in 
England  and  Scotland  a  contest  in  progress  between 
king  and  people.  He  had  inherited  from  his  father 
the  most  extremeinotions  of  kingly  prerogative,  apd 
he,  mistook  the  general  movement  iu  ,the  pubho 
mind  for  an  agitation  amongst  a  few  disaffected 
persons.  He  had  deeply  imbibed  his  father's  notion, 
that  an  Episcopal  church  was  the  most  consistent 
with  th?  proper  authority  of  i kings;-  and  he  ado_pted 
severe  andperseoutiog measures  against  the  Puritans, 
in,  England  and  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  fle 
married  a,  Koraan  Catholic,  Maria  Henrietta  of 
France,  a  marriage  most  displeasiug  to,  the  nation; 
and  even  so  far  despised  public,  opmion  as  to  make 
his  father's  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Bucldngham,rhiG! 
prime  minister  and  chief  adiriser.  The  English 
parliament,  which  he  assembled  in  1625,  was 
resolved  upon  the  vindication  of  the  national  Uber^ 
ties,  and  was  therefore  very  sparing  in  its.  gi^aijts 
of  subsidies,  while  that  of  1626,  instead,  of  freely 
panting  supplies,  resolved  upon  the  impeachment 
of  Buckingham ;.  whereupon  the  king  threw  into 
mison  two ,  of,  the  boldest  members,  Elliot  and 
Digges;  dissolved  parliament;  and, to  procure  money, 
had  recourse  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  forped 
loans,  and  a  tax  upon  the  seaports  (sAip-mon^y), 
imposed  by  the  mere  exercise  of  royal  authority. 
By  all  this,  publio  feeling  was  more  and  more 
embittered.  In  1628,  C.  found  it  necessary  again  to 
summon  a  parliament;  and  the  parliament,  very 
resolute  to  maintain  the  Uberties  of  the  nation, 
presented  the  petition  known  in  history  as  the 
Petition  of  Rigid  (q.  v.).  0.  temporised,  conceded,  and 
finally,  although  the'  assassination  of  'Buckingham 
had  removed  one  cause  of  strife,  assumed  a  threaten- 
ing tone,  and  dissolved  the  parliament,  10th  March 
1629.  He  even  caused  some  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  imprisoned.  He 
now  governed  for  eleven  years  without  a  parliament, 
having  Land  (q.  v.)  and  Strafford  (q.  v.)  for  his  chief 
advisers,  and  obtaining  for  his  edicts  the  semblance 
of  a  legal  sanction  by  means  of  the  Star  Chamber 
(q.  v.).  All  this  while,  the  storm'  was  gathering, 
the  love  of  liberty  increased,  and  republican  prin- 
ciples were  developed  and  extended.  The  poUcy 
which  C.  adopted  was  that  of  more  severe  repres- 
sion. At  length,  in  1638,  Scotland  assumed  an 
attitude  of  determined  resistamee  tO'  the  imposition 
of  a  hturgy  and  of  Episcopal  church-government. 
The  National  Covenant  (q.  v.)  was  subscribed, 
Presbytemanism  was  completely  restored;  audi  in 
1639,  the  kimg  having  assembled  an  army  for  the 
purpose  of  reducingrScoiiand.to^subiection,  the  Scot- 
tish Covenamters  also  took  iip  arms,  and  advanced 
to dJie English  border, many  of  theEnghsh  regarding 
their  approach  with  joy.  Civil  war  was,  however, 
prevented  for  the  time«  by  ooneessionsi  on  ijte 
paut.ot  the  king.  Unable  to  do  without  supplies  any 
laager,  C.  auznmoned  an  English  parliament  in  1640, 
-which,  instead  of  listening  to  his  demaiuds^,  begam  to 
draw  up  a  statement  of  pubHc  .grievances.  C.  soon 
dissolved  the  parliament^  and  assembled  an  army  to 
resist  the  Scots,  who  had  again  taiken.up  anns  and 
entered  England;  but  his  army  was  defeated  by 
them  at  Newbum-npon-Tyne,  and  they  advanced 
southward,  with  the.  sympathy  and  good- wishes  of 
no  smaJl  paidjiof  the  king's  English  subjects.  Much 
against  Ms  will,tC.  was  now  compelled  again  to. 


call  a  parliament,  whose  memorable  sittiogs  began 
on  3d  ^ovember  1640.    Both  Houses  were  resolute 
in  their  opposition  to 'his  despotism.    They  began 
by  the  impeachment   of   the  ministers   and  high 
officers  of  state,  and  declared  the  decrees  of  the 
Star  Chamber  and  Court  of  High  Commission  to  be 
null  and  void.    They  passed  a  biU  in  favour  of 
triennial  parliaments ;  and  the  king,  in  trepidation, 
gave  it  his  assent.     He  also  consented,  althougjh' 
against  his   own   convictions,  to  the   execution  of 
Strafford ;  and  even  gave  his  assent  to  an  act  which 
provided  that  the  present  parliament  should  not  be 
dissolved,  prorogued,,  or  adjourned,  without  its  own 
consent.    Hoping  to  win  the. favour  of  the  Scots,  he 
now  visited  Scotland;  but  whilst  he  was  there,  a 
rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland,  accompanied  with  a 
fearfuli  massacre  of  Protestants.    The  prospect  of  a 
peaceful  accommodation  was  now  almost  destroyed; 
the  Ei^liah  parliament  enlarged  its  demands;  the 
kingj  after 'seeming  to  yield,  took  the  ejctraordmary 
step  of  suddenly,  on  4th  Jaraiairy  1642,  appeariii^  in' 
the  House  of   Commons,  accusing  five  members^— 
Pjon,  HampdeU)  Hollis,  Hazelrig,  and  Stroud — of 
high  treason,  and  demanding  that  they  should  be 
delivered  up-  to'. him.    Both  Houses  of  parliament 
espoused  their  cause,  and  the  city  of  London  shewed 
a  determination  to  defend  them  by  arms.    C.  left 
London  with  his  family,  and  the  parliament  declared 
the  kingdom  in  danger.      Civil  war  began;    the 
royalists  had  at  first  the  advantage,  but  the  national 
feehng,  was  with  the  parliament. ,  Negotiations  were 
from  time  to  time  opened  or  renewed,  but  always  in 
vaiu.     After  the  battle  of  Naseby,  on  15th  June 
1645,  in  which  his  army  was  almost  annihilated 
by  the  parliamentary  tioops  under  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell,  C.  was  compelled  to.  seek  refuge  in  the 
Scottish  camp.    Negotiations  stiU  proving  fruitless, 
he  was  delivered  up  to  the  Enghsh  parhamentary 
army.    Negotiations  were  stUl  attempted  with  C. 
'in  his  icaptivity ;  but  resulted  in  nothing.    Einally, 
0.  fledj  was  taken,  refused  the  idtimatum:  of  the 
army, ,  and   so  enraged    Cromwell  and  the   Inde- 
pendents, that  parliament  was  obliged  to  pass  an 
apt  deelaring  all  negotiation  with  flie  king  to  be 
treason.     The  Presbyterians  of  England  and  the 
Scots,  who  were. .always,  haunted  by  the  idea  that 
there   was   something'  sacred    and    inviolable   in 
monarchy,  thought  to  rescue,  the  king  from  the 
hands    of   the  Independents,^  but  were   defeated, 
and  aU  the  Presbyterians  were  forcibly  expelled 
from    the    English    House    of    Commons,    which 
now  consisting'  only  of   about    60    members — ^the 
Bump  parliament — appointed    a   court    composed 
of  persons  from  the  army,  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  city  of  London,  to  try  the  king.    The  court 
was  opened  with,  great  solemnity,  in  Westminster 
Hall  on  20th  January  1649.    About  70  members 
took  part   in   its    proceedings.      On  the  27th  pf 
January,  C.  was  condemned  to  death  as  a  tyrant, 
murderer,  and  enemy  of  the  nation.     The  Scots 
protested,  the  royal  family  entreated,  and  the  court 
of  France. ,  and  States-General  qf  the  Netherlands 
interceded,  but  in  vain.     On  SOti.  January  1649,  he 
was  -beheaded  iu  front  of  the  palace  of  'Whitehall. 
In  hia  last  hours  he  shewed  great  cabnness  and 
presence  of  mind,, ,  In  }a^  private  character,  C.  was  a. 
man  of  ciUtivated  mind,  kind,  and  of  irreproachable 
hfe;  but  in  political  affairs  he  was  unscrupulous, 
and  had  recourse  to  dissimulation  and  falsehood 
for  the^  accomplishment  qf,  his  purposes.    In,  the 
estimation  of    many  who  do  not  condemn  it  on 
moral  grounds,  his  execution  was  a  great  political 
blunder.'    From  ,the  restoration'  of  Charles  II.,  the 
30th  of  January,  was  observed  in  the  Church  of 
En^and  -with  special  religious  services,  as  the  iiay 
oi.^ingOharles  the  Martyr.    This  commemoration, 
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offensive  to  great  part  of  tlie  community,  and  of 
the  members  of  the  Established  Church  itself,  was 
abolished  by  act  of  parliament  in  1859. 

CHARLES  II.,  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  (1649 — 1685),  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  I.,  was 
born  29th  May  1630,  and  went  with  his  mother  to 
France  duriag  the  civil  war.  He  was  at  the  Hague 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  execution,  and  immediately 
assumed  the  title  of  king.  He  meditated  an  expe- 
dition to  Ireland  for  the  assertion  of  his  claims, 
when  the  Scots  offered  him  their  crown  in  1650, 
and  proceeding  to  Scotland,  he  was  crowned  at 
Scone  in  the  beginning  of  1651.  The  limitations, 
howcTer,  under  which  he  received  the  crown,  were 
disagreeable  to  him,  and  he  hated  the  restraint  put 
upon  his  inclinations  by  the  Presbjrterian  clergy. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Dunbar,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  their  army,  in  hope  of  rousing 
the  royahsts  of  England  to  his  support;  but  was 
completely  defeated  by  Cromwell,  at  "Worcester,  on 
3d  September  1651.  He  made  his  escape,  amidst 
many  dangers,  to  France,  where  his  situation  was 
by  no  means  agreeable,  and  from  which  he  went  to 
Cologne,  and  afterwards  to  the  Netherlands.  After 
Cromwell's  death,  the  desire  of  the  Enghsh  for  a 
settled  government  leading  to  the  restoration  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  he  landed  at  Dover,  on  26th 
May  1660,  was  received  with  acclamation  by  the 
people,  and  ascended  the  throne  almost  untrameUed 
by  a  single  condition.  He  was  surrounded  by  men 
of  extreme  party-feeling,  among  whom  the  most 
influential  was  the  chancellor.  Clarendon  (q.  v.). 
The  persons  immediately  concerned  in  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  were  brought  to  the  scaffold ;  Episcopacy 
was  restored ;  and  the  Presbyterians  and  other 
Nonconformists,  both  ia  England  and  Scotland,  were 
subjected  to  great  hardship  and  persecution.  The 
king  was  extravagant,  and  soon  found  himself  in 
want  of  money ;  he  married  the  Priacess  Catharine  of 
Portugal,  for  the  sake  of  her  large  dowry ;  he  shame- 
fully sold  Dunkirk  and  Mardyke  to  the  French ;  and 
for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  agreed  to  make  war 
against  the  United  Provinces,  although  such  a  war 
was  contrary  to  all  the  feelings  of  the  English 
people  and  the  interests  of  English  commerce.  The 
Dutch  fleet,  under  De  Kuyter,  entered  the  Thames, 
and  C.  was  compelled  to  make  an  ignominious 
peace.  After  the  fall  of  Clarendon,  the  ministry 
known  as  the  Cabal  [cy,  v.)  ministry  came  into  power 
— a  ministry  hateful  to  the  country,  composed  of 
unprincipled  men,  and  bent  upon  the  restoration  of 
Popery  and  absolute  monarchy.  C.  sought  to  con- 
ciliate the  people  by  the  Triple  Alliance,  in  May  1668, 
with  Sweden  and  the  States-General ;  but  the  French 
court  soon  found  means  to  persuade  him  again  to 
make  war  against  the  United  Provinces.  He  basely 
accepted  pecuniary  gifts  and  a  pension  from  the 
French  government ;  and,  as  even  this,  with  all  that 
he  could  get  from  his  parliament,  was  insufficient 
for  his  expenses,  he  had  recourse  to  illegal  means  of 
raising  money.  The  story  of  the  Popish  Plot 
(q.  V.)  against  the  life  of  the  king  caused  pro- 
digious excitement  amongst  the  people,  and  Lord 
Stafford  and  many  other  persons  were  most  unjustly 
brought  to  the  scaffold.  The  parliament  of  1679, 
very  much  against  the  will  of  the  court,  enacted  the 
celebrated  Habeas  Corpus  Act  (q.  v.) ;  and  a  bill  was 
under  consideration  for  the  exclusion  of  the  king's 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  from  the  throne,  on 
account  of  his  avowal  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  religion. 
The  king,  at  this  period  of  hia  reign,  had,  however, 
completely  crushed  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland, 
and  was  more  absolute  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
had  been  on  either  of  the  British  thrones.  Most 
arbitrary  measures  were  adopted.  The  city  of  London 
was  deprived  of  its  privileges,  because  of  the  election 


of  a  sheriff  disagreeable  to  the  court.  The  Bye-House 
Plot  (q.  v.),  a  widely  extended  conspiracy,  and  in 
w:hioh  the  king's  natural  son,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
(q.  v.),  was  concerned,  was  discovered  in  1683,  and 
cost  the  lives  of  a  number  of  persons,  amongst 
whom  were  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney.  C, 
however,  appears  to  have  recognised  the  necessity 
of  a  more  liberal  poUcy,  when  he  was  unexpectedly 
carried  off  by  death,  on  6th  February  1685.  In  his 
dying  hours,  he  called  in  the  assistance  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  although  he  had  not  previously 
avowed  his  attachment  to  that  religion.  His  reign 
was  full  of  events  dishonourable  to  his  country,  and 
of  which  he  himself  was  generally  the  cause.  His 
life  was  most  dissolute;  his  adulteries,  and  the 
profligacy  of  his  court,  scarcely  paralleled  in  British 
history.  He  had  an  affability,  however,  which  won 
for  him  a  certain  sort  of  popularity. 

,  CHABLES  v.,  surnamed  the  Wise,  king  of 
France  (1364 — 1380),  was  the  son  of  King  John, 
and  was  bom  on  21st  January  1337.  His  father 
being  made  prisoner  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of 
Poiotiers,  on  19th  September  1356,  he  assumed  the 
regency.  The  most  significant  events  which  occurred 
under  his  rule,  were  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
bourgeoisie  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  nobles  and  the  court,  and  the  peasant  war 
caUed  the  Jacquerie  (q.  v.).  His  father  dying,  8th 
April  1364,  C.  ascended  the  throne,  and  by  hia 
cautious  policy  rescued  the  kingdom  from  some  of  its 
troubles,  and  re-estabhshed  the  power  of  the  crown, 
which  had  been  much  shaken.  War  with  England 
raged  for  a  number  of  years,  but  with  results  highly 
favourable  to  C,  who  stripped  his  enemies  of  aU 
their  conquests  in  France,  except  a  few  fortified 
places.  He  died  16th  September  1380.  C.  was 
fond  of  books  and  the  company  of  learned  men,  but 
was  not  above  the  natural  weakness  of  Idngs  for 
outward  pomp  and  magnificence. 

CHARLES  TL,  king  of  France  (1380—1422), 
bom  at  Paris,  3d  December  1368,  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Charles  V.  He  was  only  13  years  of 
age  when  his  father  died.  For  several  years,  his 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  acted  as  regent.  In  1388, 
C.  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hand, 
but  during  his  hfetime  was  so  often  afflicted  with 
insanity,  that  party-strife  raged  without  much 
check.  The  two  great  families  whose  infiuence 
divided  the  nation,  were  those  of  Orleans  and 
BiKgundy.  It  was  the  Orleans  party  which  called  in 
the  assistance  of  the  English,  and  brought  about  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  so  disastrous  to  the  French 
nation.  Subsequently  the  Burgundians  aDied  them- 
selves to  the  Enghsh,  who  laid  waste  the  whole  of 
northern  France.  In  the  midst  of  these  oalamitiea, 
C.  died  21st  October  1422. 

CHARLES  VII.,  king  of  France  (1422—1461), 
the  son  and  successor  of  Charles  VI.,  was  born  on 
22d  February  1403.  On  his  father's  death  he  was 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  with  which  he  held  posses- 
sion of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  kingdom ;  Paris 
and  the  north  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Enghsh, 
who  proclaimed  Henry  VI.  of  England  kinc  of 
France,  and  appointed  the  Duke  of  Bedford  regent. 
For  some  time  the  events  of  war  were  unfavourable 
to  C,  who  was  compelled,  in  1424,  to  evacuate  Cham- 
pagne, and,  in  1425,  Maine.  In  1426,  the  Count 
Dunois  gained  the  first  victory  over  the  English  at 
Montargis  ;  but  in  the  year  following  they  besieged 
Orleans,  a  place  of  great  importance  to  C,  as  secur- 
ing a  connection  with  the  north,  and  he  was  roused 
to  fresh  energy.  At  this  time,  also,  Joan  of  Arc 
(q.  v.),  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  by  her  wonderful 
courage  and  confidence  of  a  heavenly  mission,  roused 
the  fervour  both  of  nobles  and  people.    The  siege  of 
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Orleans  was  raised  in  May  1429 ;  the  English  retired 
disheartened,  and  gradually  lost  their  aoq^uisitions  in 
Prance.  A  treaty  between  the  French  king  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  greatly  advanced  the  French 
cause.  In  1436,  C.  entered,  Pjiris  ;  and '  duriSg  the 
further  progress  of  the  war,  the  English  lost  all  their 
strongholds  except  Calais.  In  l4S2,  they  were  finally 
defeated  at  Castulon.  .After  he  was  established  oil 
his  throhfe.  C.  devoted  himself  to  the  reorganiSiitibh 
of  the  government,  in  which  everything  had  fallen 
into-  confiision,  but  shewed  a  strong  aiixiety  to  fraiue 
it  according  to  a  scheme  of  pei^fect  despotism,  aild 
for  this  purpose  to  provide  himself  with  a  powerful 
and  well-disciplined  standing  army,  which  caused 
?ome  discontentment  among  the  nobles  of  his  king- 
dom. His  government,  however,  was  mild,'  and 
tmder  it  France  recovered  in  some  measure  from 
the  effects  of  the  terrible  calamities  which  it  had 
endured.  His  last  years  were  embittered  by  the 
conduct  of  his  son,  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis 
XI. ;  and  his  apprehension  that'hisson  would  poison 
him  was  so  strong,  that  his  consequent  abstinence 
from  food  is  supposed  to  have,  hastened,  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  Melun  on  22d  July  1461. 

CHARLES  yill.,  king  of  France  (1483—1498), 
was  bom  at  Amboise  on '  30th  June  1470,  and 
succeeded  to  the  throne  oil  the  death  of  his  father, 
Louis  XI.  For  some  time  the  government  was 
carried  on  under  the  regehcjr  of  his  Sister;  Anne  of 
Beaujeu.  When  Ci  attained  his  twenty-first  year, 
he  took  the  royall  power  into'  his  own  hand,  and 
sooii  developed  a  bold  and  aimbitious  spirit.  The 
jmost  important'  incident  of  his  career  was  his 
conquest  of  Naples  in  1495,  to  the  throne  of  which 
he  beheved  he  had  a' claim.  The  Italian  princes 
and  other  European  potentates  were  alarmed  by 
his  success.  A  league  was  hastily  formed  bfetween 
the  pope,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  Sforza,  Duke '  of 
Milan,  to  oppose  his  return  to  Frances-   C,  however, 

fallantly 'broke  through  the  allied  forces  near 
'iacen^a,  and  effected  a  retreat  to  his  own  country. 
It  was  with  difficulty  he  was  hindered  by  his  coun- 
cillors from  resuming  his  warlike  designs  On  Italy. 
C.  is  also  said  to  have  meditated  the.  expulsion  of' 
the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  making  himself  emperor 
of  ConstantinQple ;  having  received, from  Andreas; 
Palsedlogus,  the  grandson  of  thelast  Grecian  emperor, 
a  transference  of  his  claims  to  the, Byzantine  ithrone. 
He  died  7th  April  1498.    '         i 

•  CHARLES  iXv  king  of  France  (1560—1574),  the 
second  son  of  Henry  II.  and  of  Catharine  de'  Medici 
(q. V.)i  was,  bom  at  St  Germaiu-en-Laye  oh  27th 
June  1550,  and  on  5th  December  1S60  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Francis  II. 
His  character  was  a  compomid  of  passion,  acttteness, 
heartlessness,  and  cunning.  Although  only  24  years 
of '  age  when  he  died,  so  well  had  his  detestable 
mother  trained  him  to  a  love  of  perfidy  and  cruelty, 
that  he  found  time,  with  her  assistance  and  that  of 
the  Guises,  to  ■  perpetrate  an  act  so  hideously  diabo- 
lical, that  all '  civilised  Europe  stUl  shudders  at  the 
recollection; '  The  massacre  of '  St  Bartholomew's 
(q.  v.),  24th  August  1572,  was  the  culmination  of 
a  series  of  treacheries  towards  the ;  Huguenots, 
which  disgraced  his  reign.  The  result  was,  that 
civil  war  broke  out  anew,  and  assumed  a  very 
threatening '■  character,  ■  as  political  malcontents 
associated  themselves  'with  the  Protestants^',  '  C. 
died  May  30,  1574 

CHAB,LES  X.,  king_  of  France  (1824—1830), 
third  son  of  the  Dauphin  Louis,  and  grandson  of 
l/ouis  XV.,  was  born  at  Versailles,  ,9th  October; 
,1757,  He  received  the  title  of  Count  d'Artois,  and 
in  1773  married  Maria  Theresa  of  Satoy.     After 


the  events  of  14th  July  1789,  he  and  the  Prince 
of  CondS  took  the  lead  in  the  emigration.  In 
1796,  he  sailed  from  England  with  a  squadron  under 
Commodbre  Warren,  on  an  expedition  to  the  western 
coasts  of  Finance,  whereupon  twenty  departments 
rose  in  insurrection ; ,  but  he  had  not  courage  to  land 
and  place  himself  at  the./headofi  the  insurgents, 
whom  he  basely  left  to  the.  Vengeance  of  the  repub- 
licans. Detested  now  by  the  royalists  of  France,  and 
despibedbyithe  British,  he  lived  in, obscurity, lUntil 
the 'alHes  entered  Paris  in  1814,,  when  he  appeared 
in  France  , as, Ueutenaiitigeneral, of  , the,  kingdom, 
and'  issued  a 'fitoclamation  announcing!  the  end  of 
despotism^  of  .{ionscriptions,  and  of  oppressive  taxes. 
Afteti  the  secbnd  restoration,  be,itook,ilittle  open 
part  lin  politics,  but  hVed  surrounded  with  priests, 
Jesuits,  and  nobles  of  the  old  school;  and  in  this 
circle  originated  the  tyi-annioal  and  unconstitu- 
tional i  measures  to  which  even  Louis  XVIII.  made 
considerable  opposition,  but  i  which  at  this'  time 
disgraced  the  government  of  France.  ,  The  death 
of  Louisj.  on  16th  Se|itember  1824,  brought  Q.  to 
the  throne.  He  ,  took  1  the  oath,,  of  adherence  to 
the  charter,!  but  soon,  displayed  his  intention,  of 
restoring  as  much  as  possible  the  absolutisna ,  of 
the  old  French  monarchy.  , ,  Popular  discowtent 
jrapidlyincreased.  A  royal  ispeechy  of  a  threatening 
©haradter,  on  2d  Matfchvl830,;  was  followed  by,  an 
address  of  remonstrance,  signed  by  221  .  deputies, 
upon  which  the  king  dissolved  the  chambers.  The 
deputies  who  signed  the  address  were  sail  ire-elected, 
but  the  court  taking  fresh  courage  from  the  success 
of  the  ,  exjledition  to  Algiers,  the  celebrated  ordin- 
ances of  25th  July  were  signed  by  the  king,  putting 
an  end)  to  the  freedom  of  thei  press,  already  largely 
curtailed,!  appointing  a  new  mode  of  election,  and 
dissol-ving  the  recently, ,  elected  chamber.  ■  The 
capital  took  up  arms,  the, guards, refused  to, act,  and 
thei king,  soon  found  himself  i  compelled  to flecj.  As 
a  last  resource,,  he  1  abdicated  the  throne,  on  2d 
August  1830,  in  favouri  of  his  grandson,  Henry, 
Duke  of  Bordeaux ;  the  Dauphin  also,  consenting,  to 
this  act.  But  it  was  too  late;  the  revolution  .was 
accomplished,  and.  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
was  chosen  king  of  the  French.  C.  .made  ,his  espape 
to  England,  resided  for  some  time  at  Holyrood,  and 
afterwards  at  Prague.  He  took  no  part  in  the 
poKtical  intrigues  i  and  attempts  of  the  Duchess 
de  Berri.  He  died,, of  pholera  at  Gorz,,  on  6th 
'Kovember  1836.  ,  His  ,bnly,  surviving  descendant, 
in  the  male  Une,,  i?  his  grandson, ,  the  Gftunij,iOf 
Chambord.  (q.  v.);        ,  ,      ,  ,  i  ,. 

CHARLES  IV.,  German  emperor  (1346—1378), 
was  bom  at  Prague  in  1316,  and  was  the  son  of  King 
John  of  Bohemia;  of  the  House  of  Luxembourg,  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Creoy.  At  the  instigation  of  Pope 
'  Clement  VI.,  to  whom  he  had  previously  taken  an 
oath  of  humiliating  submission  at  Avignon,  he  was 
elected  emperor  by  a  portion  of  the  electors  on 
11th  Jttly  1346,  although  Louis  'IV.  then  actually 
filled  the  imperial  throne.  '  But  even  after  the 
death  of  Louis,  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he 
obtained  secure  possession  of  it.  He  was  crowned 
king  of  Italy  at'  Milan' 'in  "1354,  and  emperor  at 
^bme  in  1355.  In  1356,  he  issued  the  Golden  BuU 
(q.  v.),  the  fundamental  law  coucBrning  the  election 
of  German  emperors ;  in  defiance  of  the  very  letter 
of  which  he  afterwards,  by  large  bribes,  secured'  for 
his  own  son,  Wehceslaus,  the  succession  to  the 
empire.  He  died  at  Prague,  '29th  November  1378. 
C.  was  an  artful'  politician,  but  destitute  of  true 
greatness.  He  sought  the  support  of  the  clergy  by 
undue  concessions,  sold  rights  and  pri-rileges  in 
Itd,ly  and  other  parts  of  the  empire  for  money;  and 
cared  chiefly  for  the  prosperity  bf  his  hereditary 
kingdom  of  Bohemia.  i  - 1 
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CHARLES  v.,  German  emperor,  -was  bom  at 
Ghent  on  24tli  Pebruary  1500.  He  waa  the  eldest 
son  of  Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  of  Joanna, 
the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain. 
Philip's  parents  were  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and 
Maria,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  On  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, Ferdinand,  in  1516,  C.  took  possession  of 
the  throne  of  Spain  by  the  title  of  Charles  I.,  his 
mother  Joanna  being  of  disordered  inteUeot  and 
of  reigning.     He  was  not,  however,  very 


favourably  received  by  the  Spanish  nobles,  who 
were  doubtful  of  his  right,  and  jealous  of  the  fol- 
lowers whom  he  brought  from  the  Low  Countries, 
where  he  had  been  educated.  AU  the  abUities  of 
his  famous  minister  Ximenes  (q.  v.)  were  requisite 
to  prevent  an  open  revolt.  On  the  death  of  Maxi- 
milian in  1519,  C.  was  elected  German  emperor 
from  amongst  a  number  of  competitors,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  Elector  Prederic  of 
Saxony.  In  his  earlier  years  he  had  been  frivol- 
ous and  dissolute,  but  he  now  became  mindful 
of  the  duties  and  dignity  of  his  high  position. 
On  22d  October  1520,  he  was  crowned  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  received  from  the  pope  the  title 
of  Roman  emperor.  He  ascended  the  imperial 
throne  at  a  time  when  Germany  was  in  a  state  of 
unprecedented  agitation  concerning  the  doctrines 
proclaimed  by  Luther.  To  restore  tranquilHty,  a 
great  diet  was  held  at  Worms  in  1521,  Luther's 
declaration  of  his  principles  before  which  forms  a 
well-known  and  important  passage  in  the  history 
of  the  Reformation.  In  1522  he  reduced  to  sub- 
jection the  towns  of  Castile,  which  had  leagued 
themselves  together  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
ancient  liberties.  He  was  likewise  successful  in  his 
war  against  the  Turks  under  Solyman  the  Great. 
C.  was  involved  also  in  a  struggle  of  long  duration 
with  Prance,  in  which,  after  many  alternations 
of  fortune,  his  armies  at  last  drove  the  Prenoh 
from  the  greater  part  of  their  conquests  in  Italy; 
and  Francis  I.  of  France  fell  into  his  hands  as  a 
prisoner,  after  a  battle  by  which  the  siege  of  Pavia 
was  raised  on  24th  February  1525. 

The  pope,  however,  began  to  grow  alarmed  at  his 
victories,  and  therefore  allied  Hmself  with  France 
and  the  principal  Italian  states,  and  released  the 
king  of  Prance  from  the  obligations  under  which 
he  had  come  by  his  treaty  with  Charles.  It  was 
the  pope's  object  to  exclude  C.  from  all  dominion 
in  Italy;  but  the  emperor's  forces  under  Charles 
of  Bourbon,  the  former  Constable  of  France,  took 
Rome  itself  by  storm,  plundered  it,  and  made  the 
pope  prisoner.  0.  pretended  great  regret  for  this, 
went  into  mourning  with  all  his  court,  and  caused 
prayers  to  be  said  for  the  pope's  liberation,  whilst 
by  his  own  directions  the  pope  was  kept  for  seven 
months  a  captive.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1529,  on 
terms  most  favourable  for  the  emperor.  He  now 
thought  to  put  an  end  to  the  reUgious  differences 
in  Germany,  and  to  repel  the  Turks,  who  had  over- 
run Hungary  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna.  But  the 
Diet  at  Augsburg  in  1530,  proved  how  vain  was 
the  hope  of  restoring  the  former  state  of  things  in 
Germany;  and  the  emperor  refusing  to  recognise 
the  confession  of  the  Protestants,  they  refused  to 
help  him  against  the  Turks.  In  1531,  the  Protes- 
tant princes  formed  the  League  of  Smalcald  (q.v.), 
and  aUied  themselves  with  France  and  England 
for  their  own  protection.  This,  and  the  contmued 
assaults  of  the  Turks,  compelled  the  emperor  to 
yield  in  some  measure  to  the  demands  of  the 
Protestants.  In  1535,  C.  undertook  an  expedition 
from  Spain  against  the  pirate  Barbarossa,  who 
had  estabhshed  himself  in  Tunis,  and  whose  vessels 
did  prodigious  injury  to  the  commerce  of  Spain 


and  Italy.  In  this  expedition  he  was  completely 
successful,  and  set  free  no  fewer  than  22,000 
Christians,  who  had  been  held  as  slavps.  War 
again  broke  out  with  France;  an  armistice  for 
ten  years  was  concluded  in  1538 ;  and  C.  even 
visited  Paris,  where  he  waa  magnifloently  enter- 
tained. But  the  war  broke  out  afresh  in  1542, 
and  terminated  in  favour  of  the  emperor ;  who  also 
triumphed  in  the  battle  of  MUhlberg,  25th  April 
1647,  over  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  and 
deprived  the  Elector  John  Frederic  of  Saxony  of 
his  territories.  But  he  shewed  so  plainly  his 
intention  of  converting  the  German  empire  into 
a  hereditary  possession  of  his  family,  that  new 
opposition  arose,  and  C.  was  compelled  to  flee 
before  the  arms  of  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxony  and 
the  Protestants,  and  in  1552  to  promise  them  the 
peaceful  exercise  of  their  religion,  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  Diet  at  AugSburg  in  1555.  Henry 
II.  of  France  also  took  from  C.  some  parts  of 
Lorraioe.  His  health  failing,  C.  now  declared,  in 
an  assembly  of  the  States  at  Louvaine,  his  resolu- 
tion to  seek  repose,  and  devote  the  remainder  of 
his  days  to  God.  He  resigned  the  government  of 
his  dominions  to  his  son,  for  whom,  however,  he 
vainly  sought  to  secure  the  imperial  throne;  and 
having  relinquished  to  him  the  crown  of  Spain  on 
15th  January  1556,  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Yuste,  in  Estremadura,  where  he  spent  two  years 
partly  in  mechanical  amusements,  partly  in  reH- 
gious  exercises,  which  are  said  to  have  assumed  a 
character  of  the  most  gloomy  asceticism,  and  died 
on  21st  September  1568.  By  his  wife  Isabella, 
daughter  of  King  Emmanuel  of  Portugal,  he  had 
one  son,  his  successor,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and 
two  daughters.  His  brother  Ferdinand  succeeded 
him  in  the  empire. 

CHARLES  VI.,  German  emperor  (1711—1740), 
the  last  of  the  proper  male  line  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg,  was  the  second  son  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold  I.,  and  born  1685.  His  father  intended  for 
him  the  crown  of  Spain ;  but  Charles  II.  of  Spain, 
yielding  to  French  intrigues,  assigned  it  by  testa- 
ment to  Philip  of  Anjou,  whereupon  arose  the  great 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession — ^Britain  and  Holland 
taking  part  with  the  emperor  against  France,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
C.  was  acknowledged  by  the  allies  as  Charles  III. 
of  Spain,  but  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  per- 
manent possession  of  the  kingdom,  when  the  death 
of  his  brother,  the  Emperor  Joseph  I.,  recalled  him 
to  Germany  in  1711 ;  and  as  he  now  became  emperor 
of  Germany,  Britain  and  Holland  concluded  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  with  France  in  1713.  C.  continued 
the  war  for  some  time  longer ;  but  was  at  last 
obheed  to  give  up  his  claim  to  Spain,  being 
confirmed,  however,  in  possession  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  and  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy. 
Success  attended  his  arms  in  a  war  against  the 
Turks,  and  in  a  war  with  Spain,  which  arose  out  of 
the  projects  of  the  Spanish  minister  Alberoni,  and 

in  which    the   Quadruple  Alliance  waa    formed 

France,  Britain,  and  Holland  joining  the  emperor 
against  Spain.  But  C,  having  lost  his  only  son,  and 
being  very  anxious  to  secure  tke  throne  to  his  own 
descendants,  named  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa 
(q.  v.),  as  his  heiress,  by  a  Pragmatic  Sanction  (q.  v.), 
to  which  he  had  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
consent  of  some  of  the  German  states  and  some 
foreign  powers;  and  to  accomplish  this  object  he 
gave  up  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Piacenza,  and  after- 
wards Naples,  Sicily,  Lorraine,'  and  some  parts 
of  Milan,  Meanwhile,  he  was  unsuccessful  in  wars 
with  France  and  Spain,  and  with  the  Turks,  who 
compelled  him,  in  1739,  to  resign  his  former 
conquests.    He  died  20th  October  1740.    He  waa  of  a 
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mild  and  benevolent  disposition,  but  full  of  super- 
stition and  of  prejudices  in  favour  of  feudalism  and 

eoolesiastioal  domination. 

CHARLES  VII.,  German  emperor  (1742—1745), 
was  born  at  Brussels  in  1697,  and  was  the  son  of 
Maximilian  Emmanuel,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  for 
some  time  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
After  the  oonq^uest  of  the  Bavarian  territories,  and 
the  pronunciation  of  the  ban  of  the  empire  against 
his  father  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  I.,  he  was  for 
some  time  the  emperor's  prisoner;  but  after  the 
decease  of  Joseph,  he  married  his  youngest  daughter ; 
and  having,  in  1726,  succeeded  his  father  as  Meotor 
of  Bavaria,  refused  his  consent  to  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  (see  preceding  article);  and  on  the  death 
of  Charles  VL  in  1740,  advanced  a  claim  to  the 
Austrian  dominions  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  upon 
the  fiurther  ground  of  a  testament  of  Ferdinand  I. 
Success  at  first  attended  his  arms;  he  was  acknow- 
ledged as  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  then  as  king  of 
Bohemia,  upon  which  he  was  also,  in  1742,  elected 
emperor.  But  the  tide  of  fortune  now  turned 
against  him.  The  Hungarians  rose  in  favour  of 
Maria  Th&esa,  and  he  was  driven  from  Austria  and 
from  Bohemia,  and  for  a  time  even  from  his  Bavarian 
capital,  Munich,  Disease  and  calamities  combined 
to  cause  his  death,  20th  January  1745,  shortly 
before  which  he  said,  '  Misfortune  will  never  leave 
me,  till  I  leave  it.' 

CHARLES  XIL,  king  of  Sweden  (1697—1718), 
was  the  son  of  Charles  XI.,  and  was  bom  at 
Stockholm  on  27th  June  1682.  On  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1697,  he  ascended  the  throne,  and 
notwithstanding  his  youth,  the  States  declared  him 
of  age  to  assume  the  reins  of  government.  The 
neighbouring  powers  thought  this  a  favourable  time 
to  humble  Sweden,  then  the  great  power  of  the 
north ;  and  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  Augustus  II. 
of  Poland,  and  the  Czar  Peter  I.  concluded  a 
league  for  this  object.  The  Danes  began  by  invading 
the  territory  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp, 
who  had  married  C.'s  eldest  sister,  and  who 
applied  to  him  for  assistance.  The  young  king 
immediately  resolved  on  the  most  active  measures, 
and  approached  Copenhagen  with  such  a  force  as 
presently  compelled  the  Danes  to  make  peace.  C. 
now  hastened  to  meet  the  Russians;  and  although 
they  lay  in  an  intrenched  camp  beneath  the 
walls  of  Narva,  50,000  strong,  he  stormed  their 
camp  on  30th  November  1700,  with  8000  Swedes, 
and  defeated  them  with  meat'  slaughter.  He 
next  dethroned  Augustus  11.,  and  procured  the 
election  of  Stanislaus  Leszcynski  as  king  of  Poland. 
Augustus  supposed  himself  safe  at  least  in  Saxony,  his 
hereditary  dominion,  but  was  followed  thither,  and 
humbling  terms  of  peace  were  dictated  at  Altran- 
stadt  in  1706.  C.  obtained  from  the  emperor  liberty 
of  conscience  for  the  Protestants  of  Silesia.  Leaving 
Saxony  with  an  army  of  43,000  men  in  September 
1707,  he  proposed  to  advance  direct  upon  Moscow ; 
but  at  Smolensk  he  was  induced,  by  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Cossack  Jietman,  Mazeppa,  to  change  his 
plan  and  proceed  to  the  Ukraine,  in  hope  of  being 
joined  by  the  Cossacks.  In  this  hope,  however,  he 
was  disappointed,  and  after  enduring  many  hard- 
ships, he  was  defeated  by  the  Russians  at  Pnltowa, 
on  the  27th  Jime  1709,  and  fled  to  Bender  in  the 
Turkish  dominions. 

Augustus  II.  now  revoked  the  treaty  of  Altran- 
sfadt,  and  the  czar  and  the  king  of  Denmark 
assailed  the  Swedish  territories.  But  the  regency 
in  Stockholm  adopted  measures  of  effective  and 
successful  resistance,  and  C.  prevailed  with  the 
Porte  to  declare  war  against  Russia,  in  which  Peter 
seemed  at  first  hkelv  to  have  siiffpro.1   n   severe 


defeat.  But  Russian  agents  succeeded  in  inspiring 
the  Turks  with  suspicions  concerning  the  ultimate 
designs  of  C.,  who  was  conveyed,  to  Adrianople,  but 
after  some  time  escaped,  and  made  his  way  through 
Hungary  and  Germany,  pressing  on  by  day  and 
night  with  extraordinary  speed,  tiU  he  reached 
Stralsund,  where  he  was  received  with  great  joy, 
on  11th  (22d)  November  1714.  He  was  soon,  how- 
ever, deprived  of  Stralsund  by  the  allied  Danes, 
Saxons,  Prussians,  and' Russians.  After  he  had 
adopted  measures  for  the  security  of  the  Swedish 
coasts,  his  passion  for  war  led  Viim  to  attack 
Norway.  Success  appeared  again  to  attend  his 
arms,  when,  in  the  siege  of  FriedrichshaU,  on  30th 
November  1718,  he  was  killed  by  a  musket-buUet. 
On  his  death,  Sweden — exhausted  by  his  wars — 
ceased  to  be  numbered  among  the  great  powers. 
He  was  a  man  capable  of  comprehensive  designs,  and 
of  great  energy  in  prosecutmg  thero.  His  abilities 
appeared  not  merely  in  military  affairs,  but  in  his 
schemes  for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. His  self- willed  obstinacy,  however,  amounted 
almost  to  insanity ;  in  fact,  he  has  been  termed  '  a 
brilliant  madman.'  His  habits  were  exceedingly 
simple :  in  eating  and  drinking,  he  was  abstemious ; 
and  in  the  camp,  he  sought  no  luxuries  beyond  the 
fare  of  the  common  soldier. 

CHARLES  XIII.,  king  of  Sweden  (1809—1818), 
bom  October  7,  1748,  was  the  second  son  of  King 
Adolphus  Frederic,  and  of  the  sister  of  Frederic 
the  Great  of  Prussia.  He  was  trained  for  naval 
command,  and  was  long  the  High  Admiral  of  Sweden, 
in  which  capacity  he  distinguished  himself  by  a 

f:eat  victory  over  the  Russians  in  the  GuM  of 
inland  in  1788,  and  by  bringing  back  his  fleet  safe 
to  Carlsorona  in  the  most  perilous  season  of  the 
year.  He  was  on  several  very  important  occasions 
called  to  an  active  part  in  political  affairs — ^in  the 
revolution  of  1772,  when  he  was  made  governor- 
general  of  Stockholm  and  Duke  of  Sodermanland  ; 
after  the  assassination  of  his  brother  Gustavus  III. 
in  1792,  when  hQ  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
regency ;  and  after  tiie  revolution  of  1809,  when  he 
became  administrator  of  the  kingdom,  and  subse- 
quently king.  The  Swedish  monarchy  now  became 
limited  instead  of  despotic*  Having  no  child, 
C.  concurred  with  the  States  of  the  kingdom  in 
choosing  as  his  successor  the  French  general,  Bema- 
dotte,  who  became  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  and 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  C,  February  5, 
1818.  The  prudence  of  the  king  and  crown-prince 
secured  the  union  of  Norway  with  Sweden  in  1814, 
as  a  compensation  for  Finland. 

CHARLES  XIV.,  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
(1818 — 1844),  originally  Jean  Baptistr  Jdies 
Beeitabotte,  was  bom  at  Pau,  in  the  south  of 
France,  January  26,1764.  He  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer. 
He  entered  the  French  army  as  a  common  soldier , 
became  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  revolution  j 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  Napo- 
leon, and  soon  attained  the  highest  mihtary  rank. 
But  he  was  distrusted  by  Bonaparte,  whose  ambi- 
tious schemes  he  took  no  part  in  promoting ;  and 
Napoleon  having  taken  offence  at  his  conduct  after 
the  battle  of  Wagram,  Beraadotte  left  the  army 
in  disgust,  and  returned  to  Paris.  He  was  after- 
wards sent  by  the  miniaterial  council  to  oppose 
the  British,  who  had  landed  at  WaJoheren,  but 
the  breach  between  the  emperor  and  Tn'm  grew 
wider.  In  1810,  he  was  elected  crown-prince,  and 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Sweden.  Almost  the  only 
condition  imposed  on  hun  was  that  of  joioing 
the  Protestant  church.  He  changed  his  name  to 
Charles  John  ;  and  the  health  of  the  Swedish  king, 
Charles  XIII.,  failing  in  the  following  year,  the 
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reins  of  government  came  almost  entirely  into  his 
hands.  He  refused  to  comply  with  the  demands  of 
Napoleon,  which  -^vere  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
Sweden,  particularly  as  to  trade  with  Britain,  and 
was  soon  iuvolved  in  war  with  him.  He  commanded 
the  army  of  the  allies  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  defeated  Oudinot  at  Grossbeeren,  and  Ney  at 
Dennewltz.  He  shewed  great  reluctance,  however, 
to  joia  in  the  invasion  of  France,  and  was  tardy 
in  his  progress  southward. — He  became  king  of 
Sweden  on  the  death  of  Charles  XHI.,  February  5, 
1818.  He  won  for  himself  the  character  of  a  wise 
and  good  king.  Education,  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  and  great  pubhc  works,  as  well 
as  the  military  strength  of  the  kingdom,  were  pro- 
moted by  his  care.  He  died  March  8,  1844,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Oscar. 

CHARLES  ALBERT,  king  of  Sardinia  (1831— 
1849),  bom  2d  October  1798,  was  the  son  of  the  Prince 
Charles  Emmanuel  of  Savoy- Carignan,  and  in  1800, 
succeeded  to  his  father's  title  and  estates  in  France 
and  Piedmont.  In  1817,  he  married  Maria  Theresa, 
daughter  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany. 
When  the  revolutionary  movement  took  place  in 
Piedmont  in  1821,  he  was  made  regent,  upon  the 
abdication  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  imtU  Charles  Fehx, 
the  brother  of  the  late  king,  should  arrive  to  assume 
the  sovereignty.  He  displeased  both  the  liberal 
party  and  their  opponents,  and  Charles  Felix  dis- 
allowed all  his  acts,  and  for  some  time  forbade  his 
appearance  at  court.  In  1829,  he  was  appointed 
viceroy  of  Sardinia.  On  the  death  of  Charles  Fehx, 
27th  April  1831,  he  ascended  the  throne.  The 
liberals  had  great  expectations  from  him,  but  were 
for  a  long  time  disappointed ;  his  government  much 
resembled  the  other  Jesuitic  and  despotic  Italian 
governments,  except  that  he  sought  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  country,  and  to  restrict  the  influence 
of  the  clergy  in  political  aflfairs.  It  was  not  till 
after  the  elevation  of  Pius  IX.  to  the  popedom, 
when  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  cause  of 
reform,  that  the  Sardinian  government  adopted  the 
constitutional  and  liberal  policy  to  which  it  has  since 
adhered.  C.  A.  entered  warmly  into  the  project 
of  Italian  unity,  and  evidently  expected  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  whole  movement  and  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  When  the  Lombards 
and  Venetians  rose  against  the  Austrian  government, 
he  declared  war  against  Austria,  23d  March  1848, 
and  at  first  was  exceedingly  successful,  but  was 
insufficiently  supported  by  the  Lombards,  and  finally 
defeated  by  the  Austrians;  so  that  after  the 
fatal  battle  of  Novara,  23d  March  1849,  he  was 
obHged,  for  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  his 
kingdom,  to  resign  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son, 
the  present  kiag,  Victor  Emmanuel.  Retiring  to 
Portugal,  he  died  at  Oporto  on  28th  July  of  the 
same  year. 

CHARLES  EMMANUEL  I.,  Duke  of  Savoy 
(1580 — 1630),  called  the  Great,  was  born  at  the 
castle  of  Rivoh,  12th  January  1562,  and  succeeded 
his  father  Emmanuel  PhOibert  in  1580.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  PhiHp  11.  of  Spain,  and  at  first  allied 
himself  politically  with  Spain,  and  made  war  against 
France  for  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo  (or  Saluces), 
which  he  obtained  in  1601,  upon  the  cession  of  some 
other  territories  to  France.  But  he  afterwards 
joined  France  and  Venice  to  oppose  the  preponder- 
ant power  of  Spain  in  Italy;  then  allied  himself 
with  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  set  up  a  claim  to 
Montferrat,  but  suffered,  in  consequence,  the  direst 
calamities,  great  part  of  his  dominions  being  con- 
quered by  the  French,  and  in  their  hands  when  he 
died,  26th  July  1630.  He  was  a  prince  of  vast 
ahibition,  and  for  whom  no  enterprise  was  too  bold. 


CHARLES    THE   BOLD,  Duke  of  Burgundy 
(1467—1477),  son  of  Philip  the  Good,  of  the  House 
of  Valois,  and  of  Isabella  of  Portugal,  was  born 
at  Dijon  on  10th  November  1435,  and  bore,  during 
his  father's  hfe,  the  title  of  Count  of  Charolais.    He 
was  of  a  fiery,  ambitious,  and  violent  disposition. 
From  an  early  period  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was 
a  declared    enemy  of  Louis    XI.   of  France,  the 
nominal    feudal    superior    of    Burgundy.      Louis 
having  caused  Philip  to  dehver  up  some  towns  on 
the  Somme,  C.  left  his  father's  court,  and  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  and  some  of 
the  great  nobles   of  France  for  the  maintenance 
of  feudal  rights   against  the   crown.     Their  forces 
ravaged  Picardy  and  Isle-de-Frauce,  they  threatened 
Paris,    and    defeated     the    king     at    MontIhgry. 
The  result  was  a  treaty  by  which  the   Count   of 
Charolais  obtained  the  towns  on  the  Somme  and 
the  counties  of  Boidogne,  Guines,  and  Ponthieu  for 
himself.     In  1467,  he  succeeded  his  father  as  Duke 
of  Burgundy.     Richer  and  more  powerful  than  any 
prince  of  that   time,  he   conceived  the  design    of 
restoring  the  old  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  for  this 
purpose  of  conquering  Lorraine,  Provence,  Dauphiny, 
and  Switzerland.     WhOst  he  was  making  prepara- 
tions for  war,  Louis  invited  him  to  a  conference  ;  he 
hesitated,  and  Louis  by  his  agents  stirred  up  the 
citizens  of  Liege  to  revolt.     Meanwhile  C.  consented 
to  the  conference,  and  the  news  coming  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  Liege,  he  seized  the  kmg,  and  if  he 
had  not  been  withheld  by  his  councillor  Comines, 
would  have  put  him  to  death.    He  compelled  Louis, 
however,  to  accompany  him  to  Lieee,  and  appar- 
ently to  sanction  the  cruelties  which  he  inflicted  on 
the  citizens.     War  raged  between  them  afterwards 
with  little  intermission,   till  1475.      In  September 
of    that    year,    C.    found    himself    at    leisure    to 
attempt  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  scheme  of 
conquest,  and  soon  made  himself  master  of  Lorraine. 
In    the  following   year   he    invaded    Switzerland, 
stormed  Grandson,  and  hanged  and  drowned  the 
garrison;   but  was  soon  after  terribly  defeated  by 
the  Swiss  near  that  place,  and  lost  his  baggage  and 
much  treasure.      Three  months  after,  he  appeared 
again  in  Switzerland  with  a  new  army  of  60,000 
men,  and  laid  siege  to  Morat,  where  he  sustained, 
on   June    22,    1476,    another    and    more    terrible 
defeat.     After  this  he  sank  into  despondency,  and 
let  his  nails  and  beard  grow.     But  the  news  that 
the  young  Duke  RenS  of  Lorraine  was  attempting 
to  recover  his  territories,  roused  him,  and  he  laid 
siege  to  Nancy.      His    army   was   small;    Italian 
auxiliaries,  whom  he  had  hired,  went  over  to  the 
enemy;    and    in  the  battle  which  he  too  rashly 
fought,   he    lost  _  his  life,  January   5,    1477.      His 
daughter  and  heiress,  Maria,  married  the  Emperor 
Maximihan  I.    With  his  hfe  ended  the  long  success- 
ful resistance   of  the  great  French  vassals  to  the 
central  power  of  the  monarchy. 

CHARLES'S  WAIN,  a  common  name  for  the 
constellation  of  Ursa  Major  (q.  v.). 

CHARLESTON,  the  chief  city  of  a  district  of  its 
own  name  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  commercial 
capital  of  the  state,  is  situated  in  lat.  32°  46'  N.,  and 
long.  79°  57'  W.  With  straight  and  regular  streets, 
it  occupies  the  fork  of  the  Cooper  and  the  Ashley, 
which,  as  deep  tideways  of  the  respective  widths  of 
1400  and  2100  yards,  here  imite  with  their  common 
estuary  of  7  miles  in  length  to  form  Charleston  har- 
bour. This  haven  is  beset  to  seaward  by  a  sand-bar, 
which  has  its  uses,  however,  as  a  breakwater  and  a 
bulwark.  The  more  practicahle  of  its  two  passages 
—shewing  16  feet  at  ebb  and  22  at  flood— is  com- 
manded by  Fort  Moultrie  on  Sullivan's  Island; 
while,  moreover,  two  inner  islets,  which  divide  the 
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distance  towards  the  city  into  three  nearly  equal 
reaches,  have  been  strengthened  into  successive 
positions  of  defence.  A  fourth  island  contains,  in 
lat.  32°  42'  N.,  and  long.  79°  54'  W.,  a  revolv- 
ing light  125  feet  high.  In  1858,  the  exports 
were  valued  at  16,924,436,  and  the  imports  at 
2,071',519  dollars.  The  great  disproportion  between 
the  value  of  the  export  and  import  trade,  to 
whatever  extent  it  may  be  produced  by  extraneous 
causes,  is  normal  among  the  Slave  States — their 
average  ratio  of  imports  and  exports  being,  in 
1857,  as  1  to  4.  At  the  one  extreme  of  the  scale, 
Alabama  gave  1  to  29;  while,  at  the  other,  Mary- 
land stood  as  3  to  4,  being  still  a  striking  contrast 
to  conterminous  Pennsylvania,  with  its  corre- 
sponding results  of  5  and  2.  While  the  exports, 
chiefly  cotton  and  rice,  have  leaped  up  44  per  cent, 
between  1854  and  1856 — a  once  flourishing  branch 
of  industry  has  dwindled  away  to  notfing.  In 
1853,  1854,  1855,  1856,  and  1857  respectively,  the 
vessels  built  at  C.  were  38,  23,  1,  4,  and  6 — the 
lumber  shipped  having  meanwhile  been  not  less 
than  20,000,000  feet  a  year.  In  1850,  the  popula- 
tion was  42,985,  having  since  1840  increased  nearly 
14,000.  The  last  census  gave  only  14,692  slaves.  C. 
was  founded  in  1672,  receiving  from  France,  about 
1685,  a  considerable  influx  of  Protestant  refugees. 
It  was  prominent  for  zeal  and  gallantry  in  the 
revolutionary  war. 

CHA'RLESTOWlir,  a  seaport  of  Massachusetts, 
in  lat.  42-2'  N.,  and  long.  71°  3"  W.  It  occu- 
pies a  peninsula  about  2  miles  long,  immediately 
to  the  north  of  Boston,  the  capital  of  the  state ; 
of  which,  connected  as  the  two  are  by  bridges,  it 
is  virtually  a  suburb.  Its  population,  when  last 
reckoned,  was  17,126.  In  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  neighbourhood,  the  peninsula  displays  an 
unevenness  of'  surface  which  renders  the  streets, 
otherwise  handsome,  somewhat  irregular.  Its  most 
prominent  height  is  Bunker's  Hill,  celebrated  as  the 
irst  battle-field  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
surmounted,  in  1825 — 1843,  by  a  granite  monument  of 
220  feet  in  height.  Besides  a  state-prison  on  a  large 
scale,  the  city  possesses  one  of  the  principal  navy- 
yards  of  the  general  government.  This  establish- 
ment, covering  70  or  80  acres,  contains  a  magnificent 
rope- walk  1300  feet  long,  and  a  dry-dock  of  chiseled 
granite  measuring  80  feet  in  breadth  by  30  in  depth, 
which  cost  fully  670,000  dollars. 

CHARLBT,  Nicolas  Toussahstt,  a  French  painter 
,and  engraver,  born  in  Paris  1792,  was  for  some  years 
employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  government  office,  but 
lost  his  place  at  the  restoration,  1816,  on  account 
of  his  Bonapartism,  and  in  consequence  betook 
himself  to  art.  After  studying  awhile  under  Gros, 
he  gradually  formed  for  himseu  a  style  in  which  he 
had  no  rival.  C.  is  the  B&anger  of  caricature,  but 
without  the  political  bitterness  ahd  sarcasm  some- 
times found  in  the  poet.  His  genial  sketches  of 
French  life  and  maimers  were  studied  with  equal 
admiration  in  the  salons  of  the  aristocracy  and  in 
the  ateliers,  barracks,  taverns,  &o.,  of  the  lower 
classes.  C.  was  especially  successful  in  his  sketches 
of  soldiers  and  children.  His  designs  are  free  from 
exaggeration,  while  fuU  of  spirit,  interest,  and 
naivetS ;  and  his  titles  or  mottoes  were  often  so  witty 
and  suggestive,  that  dramatic  writers  have  founded 
pieces  upon  them.  His  sketches  and  lithographs 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  widely  distributed. 
Among  his  paintings,  the  most  remarkable  are — 'An 
Episode  in  the  Russian  Campaign'  (in  the  Museum 
at  Versailles) ;  '  Moreau's  Crossing  of  the  Rhine '  (at 
Lyon) ;  and  a  '  Procession  of  the  Wounded '  (at 
Bordeaux).    C.  died  in  1845. 

CHARLEVILLE,  a   town  of   France,  in  the 


department  of  Ardennes,  about  a  mile  from  MeziSres, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a  suspension-bridge 
over  the  Meuse.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  well  built, 
with  clean  spacious  streets.  It  has  manufactures  of 
hardware,  leather,  and  beer,  and  the  Meuse  affords 
facilities  for  considerable  trade  in  coal,  iron,  slate, 
wine,  and  nails.    Pop.  8268. 

CHA'RLOCK.    See  Mustard. 

CHARLOIS,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands, 
situated  on  the  Maas,  about  two  miles  south- 
south-west  of  Rotterdam.  It  is  memorable  on 
account  of  a  terrible  accident  which  occurred  here 
in  1512,  when  a  religious  procession  crossing  the  ice 
in  defiance  of  magisterial  prohibition,  8000  of  them 
were  precipitated  into  the  Maas.    Pop.  2000. 

CHARLOTTE  AMALIE,  chief,  or  rather  only, 
town  of  St  Thomas,  one  of  the  Virgin  group  of 
the  Antilles,  in  lat.  18°  20'  N.,  long.  64°  5ff  W.  It 
contains  10,100  inh.ibitants,  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  colony.  It  has  a 
spacious  harbour,  which,  besides  being  largely 
visited  by  European  ships  in  general,  is  a  principal 
station  for  the  mail-packets  between  Southampton 
and  the  West  Indies. 

OHA'RLOTTE  TOWN,  the  capital  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  in 
lat.  46°  15'  N.,  and  long.  63°  7'  W.  It  contains 
within  its  royalty,  about  5000  inhabitants.  Its 
port  is  the  best  in  a  colony  which,  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  is  remarkable  for  its  navigable  facilities. 
The  town  stands  on  the  south-east  coast  at  the 
bottom  of  Hillsborough  Bay,  and  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  three  rivers,  which  each  admit  the  largest 
vessels  for  several  miles,  so  as  to  secure  them  from 
aU  weather.  The  harbour  is  rendered  still  more 
commodious  through  the  strength  of  the  tides,  which 
enable  ships  to  work  out  and  in  against  the  wind. 
C.  T.  has  an  iron  foundry  and  a  wooUen  factory,  and 
is  largely  engaged  in  ship-building. 

CHARLO'TTENBURG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  province  of  Brandenburg,  is  situated  on  the 
Spree,  3  miles  west  of  Berlin,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  road  leading  through  the  Thiergarten, 
and  aflbrding  a.  favourite  promenade  to  the  Berliners. 
C.  contains  a  royal  palace,  with  a  flne  garden  and 
splendid  orangery,  and  an  interesting  collection  of 
antiquities  and  works  of  art.  In  a  beautiful  part 
of  the  park  a  mausoleum,  designed  by  Schinkel, 
contains  the  remains  of  Frederick  Wilham  III. 
and  his  wife,  the  Queen  Luise,  with  their  statues 
by  Ranch.  C.  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
hosiery,  and  a  population  of  about  8000. 

CHARM  (Lat.  carmen,  a,  song),  properly,  a  form 
of  words,  generally  in  verse,  supposed  to  possess 
some  occult  power  of  a  hurtful,  a  healing,  or  a  pro- 
tective kind.  Charms  exert  their  influence  either 
by  being  recited,  or  by  being  written  and  worn  on 
the  person ;  and,  in  this  latter  case,  they  may  be 
classed  with  Amulets  (q.  v.).  The  nature  of  this 
superstition  wiU  be  more  fully  considered  under 
Incantation  ;  see  also  Magic. 

CHA'RNBL -HOUSE  (Fr.  cJiamier;  Lat.  caro, 
flesh),  a  chamber  situated  in  a  churchyard  or  other 
burying-place,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  dead  which 
were  thrown  up  by  the  grave-diggers  were  reverently 
deposited.  The  G.  was  generally  vaulted  in  the 
roof,  and  was  often  a  building  complete  in  itself, 
having  a  chapel  or  chantry  attached  to  it.  In  such 
cases,  the  charnel-vault  was  commonly  a  crypt 
under  the  chapel;  and  even  in  churches,  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  the  vault  or  crypt  to  be  employed  as 
a  charnel-house. 

CHA'RON,  in  classical  mythology,  the  son  of 
Erebus  and  Nox,  is  first   mentioned  by  the  later 
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writers  of  Greece.  Hia  duty  was  to  ferry  the 
shades  of  the  buried  dead  across  the  rivers  of  the 
under-world.  For  this  service,  he  exacted  an 
oholvs  from  each,  and  in  consequence,  a  coin  of  this 
kind  was  placed  ia  the  mouth  of  the  dead.  If  this 
rite  was  neglected,  C.  refused  to  convey  the  unhappy 
shade  across,  and  it  was  doomed  to  wander  rest- 
lessly along  the-  shores  of  Acheron.  C.  ia  generally 
represented  as  a  gloomy  old  man,  with  a  rough 
beard  and  wretched  clothes.  In  the  Etruscan  monu- 
ments, he  holds  a  hammer. 

CHARE  {Scdmo  vmbla),  a,  fish  of  the  same  genus 
with  the  salmon,  occurring  in  the  lakes  of  Britain 
and  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  abundant  in 
the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  in 
some  of  those  of  Ireland,  of  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  Orkney,  but  in  the  greater  number 
of  the  Scottish  lakes  it  is  not  found.  It  is  the 
celebrated  ombre  chevalier  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
It  is  sometimes  found  weighing  more  than  2  lbs., 
but  is  generally  under  1  lb.  in  weight.  It  has  only 
the  anterior  part  of  the  vomer  (the  middle  line  of 
the  palate)  furnished  with  the  teeth,  agreeing  ia  this 
with  the  salmon  and  bull-trout,  and  differing  from 
the  common  trout,  salmon-trout,  &c.  The  form  is 
elongated,  the  greatest  depth  of  the  fish  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  length ;  the  fins  are  rather  small ; 
the  tail  deeply  forked ;  the  colour  of  the  back  dark 
olive,  the  sides  lighter  and  spotted  with  either  red 
or  white,  according  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
fish  ia  at  the  time,  the  belly  also  being  sometimes 
deep  Orange,  and  sometimes  of  a  pale  cSour ;  these, 
and  other  accidental  variations,  causing  the  fish  to 
receive  different  names,  such  as  (7ase  C,  Bed  C, 
out  C,  Silver  O.,  and  having  led  some  naturalists 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  different  species.  It  is 
not  yet  qidte  certain  whether  the  Torgoch  or  Sed- 
hdly  of  Wales  {Salmo  salvelinus  of  some  authors) 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  or  as  a  mere 
accidental  variety.     Whilst  it  is  the  most  delicious 

Eerhaps  of  the  Salnumidm,  the  C.  is  also  the  most 
eautiful;  its  rich  purple,  rosy,  and  crimson  tints 
and  white  spots  rendering  it  indeed  a  brilliant  and 
striking  object.  During  summer,  the  C.  haunts 
ohiefiy  deep  cool  water,  and  is  seldom  seen  at  the 
surface  till  late  in  autumn.  It  feeds  on  insects  and 
minute  crustaceans.  In  the  end  of  autunm  or 
beginning  of  winter,  it  ascends  rivers  to  spawn, 
always  choosing  those  which  have  a  rocky  bottom. 
Whether  in  lake  or  stream,  it  is  only  to  be  found  in 
clear  waters.    Unfortunately,  the  0.  of  the  English 
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lakes  is  taken  in  great  numbers,  by  nets,  at  the 
mouths  of  streams,  when  about  to  ascend  them  in 
order  to  spawn,  and  when  not  in  the  best  condition 
for  the  table. 

On  some  lakes,  vast  quantities  are  then  caught  for 
the  table,  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  potting.  A 
C.  ia  now  and  then  taken  with  fly  when  the  angler 
may  be  whipping  a  lake,  which  perhaps  aboimds 
with  them,  for  trout ;  but  this  occurs  but  seldom. 
The  C.  win,  too,  occasionally  take  a  minnow,  if 
sunk  deep  and  trailed  slowly;  but  the  sport  it 
affords  is  of  the  most  precarious  nature.  C.  are 
fast  diminishing  in  those  of  our  English  lakes 
which  they  still  inhabit,  owing  to  the  wholesale 
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and  indiscriminate  slaughter  which  occurs  at  the 
spawning  season.  A  large  kind  of  C,  sometimes 
reaching  4  lbs.  in  weight,  is  found  in  some  of  the 
more  northern  Swedish  lakes. 

CHART,  a  marine  or  hydrographical  map, 
exhibiting  a  portion  of  a  sea  or  other  water,  with 
the  islands,  coasts  of  contiguous  land,  soundings, 
currents,  &c.  See  Map.  In  the  English  service,  when 
coasts  have  been  surveyed  by  the  Admiralty,  charts 
are  engraved,  and  are  sold  at  various  prices,  from  3s. 
down  to  6d.  each.  This  price  is  below  their  cost,  the 
object  being  to  encourage  their  general  use  as  much 
as  possible.  Men-of-war  are  supplied  with  copies  of 
every  available  C.  published,  relating  to  the  regions 
likely  to  be  visited.  There  is  a  printed  list  for 
every  station.  At  Gibraltar  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  there  are  dgp6ts  of  charts  to  supply  ships 
whose  destination  xmdergoes  a  change.  All  the 
charts  are  brought  home  again,  and  none  are  re- 
issued until  revised  and  corrected.  The  navigating 
charts,  shewing  the  dangers  of  coasts,  with  sufficient 
clearness  to  enable  mariners  to  avoid  them,  are 
generally  on  the  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  roile ; 
those  of  larger  size  shew  all  the  intricacies  of  the 
coast.  The  merchant-service  is  supplied  with 
charts  by  agents,  who  receive  a  stock  from  the 
Admiralty,  and  keep  them  on  sale.  The  prepara- 
tion of  charts  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  hydro- 
graphical  department  at  the  Admiralty.  In  the 
financial  year  1860 — 1861,  a  sum  of  no  less  than 
£11,000  was  provided  for  this  branch,  quite  irre- 
spective of  the  surveying  that  preceded  the  engraving 
of  the  charts,  which  always  costs  a  much  larger 
sum.  In  the  five  years  ending  with  1859,  fiie 
Admiralty  sold  290,000  charts,  besides  supplying 
the  Queen's  ships. 

CHART  A,  Maosta.    See  Magna  Chabta. 

OHARTE  (Er.  a  charter ;  Lat.  charta,  paper).  In 
the  sense  in  which  we  have  adopted  this  word  from 
the  Prench,  and  in  which  it  may  be  now  said  to 
form  part  of  our  language,  it  signifies  a  system  of 
constitutional  law,  embodied  in  a  single  document 
Whether  any  system  of  positive  public  law  existed 
in  ancient  France  is,  in  that  country,  a  subject  of 
keen  dispute  amongst  constitutional  antiquaries. 
If  any  such  there  was,  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
it  was  the  mere  embodiment  of  traditions,  and  npt 
the  result  of  any  single  act  of  the  national  wiU. 
Whilst  France  was  divided  into  provinces  and  com- 
munes, local  liberties  and  privileges  unquestionably 
existed ;  but  where  the  nation  constituted  no  single 
body,  a  constitutional  charter  was  impossible.  Tie 
first  traces  of  such  a  C.  appear  in  the  14th  c. ; 
and  it  is  known  in  the  history  of  the  pubhc  law  of 
France  as  the  Orand  Charter,  or  the  charter  of 
King  John.  Up  to  this  time,  the  kings  had  called 
together  only  partial  assembliea,  but  in  1355  deputies 
from  the  whole  kingdom  were  assembled  in  the  haU 
of  the  ParUament  of  Paris.  The  nobility  and  clergy, 
secular  and  regular,  were  represented  by  400  depu- 
ties, the  commons  or  third  estate  by  a  lilce  number. 
This  body  assumed  to  itself  the  initiative,  and  pre- 
pared a  species  of  constitution,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  king.  The  chief  triumph  of  the  third  estate 
on  this  occasion  consisted  ia  carrying  through  the 
doctrine,  that  the  decision  of  any  two  estates  should 
be  invaUd  without  the  concurrence  of  the  third. 
The  three  orders,  who  seem  to  have  composed  but 
one  assembly,  then  proceeded  to  impose  a  series  of 
restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  monarch,  which, 
confirmed  by  the  dauphin  two  years  later,  formed 
the  foundation  for  the  liberties  subsequently  asserted 
at  the  Revolution. 

But  the  constitution  to  which  the  term  C.  is 
most   frequently  applied  by  the  Prench   and  by 
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us,  is  that  in  wliioli  Louis  XVIII.  solemnly  acknow- 
ledged the  rights  of  the  nation  on  his  restoration 
in  1814.  This  C.  has  ever  since  been  considered  the 
fundamental  law  of  constitutional  monarchy  when 
that  form  of  government  has  existed  in  Prance. 
In  some  of  its  provisions,  however,  and  stiU  more 
in  the  mode  of  its  acceptance  by  the  monarch,  as 
'  a  voluntary  and  free  act  of  our  royal  authority,' 
and  as  a  'concession  made  to,'  not  a  contract 
entered  into  with,  his  subjects,  it  was  open  to 
the  misconstructions  which  eventually  led  to  the 
revolution  of  1830.  Ihe  '  oharte '  sworn  to  on  the 
29th  August  of  that  year  by  King  Louis  Philippe 
modified  this  and  some  of  the  other  provisions  of 
that  of  1814.  On  that  occasion,  the  king  explicitly 
recognised  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  This 
document,  which,  with  some  modifications,  remained 
in  force  till  the  revolution  of  1848,  is  of  so  much 
importance,  not  only  from  its  bearing  on  the  past 
history,  and  possibly  on  the  future  destiny  of 
France,  but  from  the  analogies  which  it  presents 
to  our  own  constitution,  that  we  shall  endeavour  to 
present  a  condensed  view  of  its  leading  provisions. 

It  consisted  of  67  articles,  divided  into  7  heads. 
Of  these,  the  1st  head,  containing  11  articles, 
treated  of  the  public  rights  of  the  French  people. 
It  provided  for  the  equality  of  all  Frenchmen — a 
doctrine  which  it  ioherited  from  the  Eevolution,  and 
which  it  unfortunately  left  to  be  understood  in  a 
sense  inconsistent  with  monarchy,  and  indeed  with 
any  other  form  of  government  than  pure  democracy 
(see  Equauty) — ^for  their  equal  adrnissibility  to  all 
employments,  civH  and  nulitery,  and  for  their  free- 
dom from  arrest,  otherwise  than  by  le^al  process.  It 
guaranteed  the  enjoyment  of  religious  hberty,  and  the 
payment  of  the  ministers  of  all  Christian  denomina- 
tions— a  privilege  which  in  1831  was  extended  even 
to  Jews.  The  liberty  of  printing  and  pubKshing 
was  insured,  the  censorship  of  the  press  and  con- 
scription were  abolished,  an  aronesty  for  all  political 
offences  was  proclaimed,  and  the  security  of  property 
guaranteed,  except  when  its  sacrifice  should  be 
requisite  for  the  public  good,  in  which  case  it  was 
declared  that  the  owner  must  be  indemnified.  The 
2d  head  set  forth  the  nature  and  limitations  of  the 
kingly  power  in  8  articles.  The  supreme  executive 
power,  the  command  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the 
right  of  making  war,  and  treaties  of  peace,  alliance, 
and  commerce,  were  reserved  to  the  monarch.  To 
him,  also,  it  belonged  to  nominate  to  all  offices  of 
public  administration,  to  make  all  necessary  regula- 
tions for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  but  in  no  case  to 
suspend  them  or  dispense  with  them.  The  high 
duties  of  legislation  were  shared  between  the  king, 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ; 
it  being  provided  that  every  law  should  be  agreed 
to  by  a  majority  of  each  chamber,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  king.  Any  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
legislature  might  originate  any  biU,  except  a  money- 
biS,  whidh  was  reserved  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
as  for  the  House  of  Commons  in  England.  The  3d 
head  contained  ten  articles  regarding  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  the  nomination  of  whom  was  vested  in  the 
king  (the  princes  of  the  blood  being  peers  by  right 
of  birth).  No  limit  was  set  to  their  number ;  but 
by  the  law  of  9th  December  1831,  incorporated  in 
the  C,  it  was  declared  that  their  dignity  should  be 
for  life  only.  The  Chancellor  of  France  was  presi- 
dent. The  Chamber  of  Peers  assembled  simultane- 
ously vrith  that  of  the  Deputies,  and  its  sittings  were 
public.  The  peiaonal  privileges  of  the  peerage,  as 
they  exist  in  England,  were  introduced.  The  4th 
head  concerning  Qie  Chamber  of  Deputies  contains 
16  articles.  It  provides  for  the  election  of  the  depu- 
ties and  the  sittings  of  the  chamber.  The  electoral 
qualification  is  declared  to  be  iihe  payment  of  200 


francs  of  direct  taxes,  whilst  that  of  a  deputy  is  the 
payment  of  600.  The  voting  is  by  ballot,  both  at 
elections  and  in  the  chambers.  The  number  of 
deputies,  which  at  first  was  430,  was  afterwards 
raised  to  459.  Each  deputy  was  elected  for  five 
years,  and  one  half  of  those  for  each  department 
were  required  to  have  their  political  domicile  within 
it.  The  C.  became  a  nulhty  by  the  revolution  of 
February  1848;  and  by  the  new  constitution  pro- 
mulgated on  the  4th  of  November  of  that  year,  the 
monarchy  of  France  was  converted  into  a  democracy. 
Sy  chapter  4  of  that  document,  the  legislative  power 
was  vested  in  a  single  assembly  of  950  members, 
including  the  representatives  of  Algeria  and  the 
other  colonies.  The  property  electord.  qualification 
was  abolished,  and  the  age  reduced  for  electors  to 
21,  and  for  delegates  to  26.  The  period  of  three 
years  was  fixed  for  the  continuance  of  the  national 
assembly.  By  chapter  5,  the  executive  power  was 
intrusted  to  a  citizen,  who  was  to  bear  the  title  of 
President.  He  was  not  to  be  less  than  30  years  of 
age,  his  tenure  of  office  was  to  be  4  years,  and  he 
was  not  to  be  re-eligible  until  after  an  interval  of  4 
years.  For  an  account  of  the  subsequent  changes 
by  which  these  and  the  other  arrangements  adopted 
at  the  revolution  of  1848  have  since  been  superseded, 
see  Fraitce. 

CHA'ETER  (Lat.  charta;  Gr.  chartes,  paper,  or 
anything  written  upon,  from  charaeso,  to  scratch 
or  vmte).  In  its  most  general  signification,  0.  is 
nearly  synonymous  with  deed  and  instrument,  and 
is  applied  to  almost  any  formal  writing,  in  evidence 
of  a  grant,  contract,  or  other  transaction  between 
man  and  man.  In  private  law,  its  most  important 
use  is  in  the  alienation  of  real  estates,  the  writing 
given  to  the  new  proprietor  by  the  old,  in  proM 
of  the  transference  title,  being  usually  called  a 
charter.  In  publio  law,  the  name  is  given  to  those 
formal  deeds  by  which,  sovereigns  guarantee  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  their  subjects,  or  by  which 
a  sovereign  state  guarantees  those  of  a  colony  or 
other  dependency.  See  Chaete,  Magna  Chajbta. 
There  is  another  sense  of  the  term,  in  which  it  is 
in  a  measure  intermediate  between  the  two  we 
have  mentioned — ^viz.,  where  we  speak  of  the  C.  of 
a  bank  or  other  company  or  association.  In  this 
latter  sense  it  signifies  an  instrument  by  which 
powers  and  privileges  are  conferred  by  the  state  on 
a  select  body  of  persons  for  a  special  object.  See 
'Bask,  Cokporatign,  JoDfT-STOcas;  CoMPAinr,  &c. 
The  requisites  of  a  C.,  when  used  in  the  first  of 
these  significations,  according  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, will  be  pointed  out  under  Deed. 

KoTAL  Charters,  generally  written  in  Latin,  are 
of  two  kinds  :  I.  Grants  of  lands,  houses,  honours, 
or  liberties  to  persons  who  did  not  previously  possess 
them;  II.  Charters  confirming  grants  previously 
made,  and  therefore  called  '  Charters  of  Confirma- 
tion.' Confirmation  charters  are  of  three  kinds : 
1.  Charters  confirming  previous  grants,  without 
reciting  them ;  2.  Charters  of  simple  confirmation, 
without  addition  of  anything  new;  3.  Charters 
reciting  previous  charters  and  confirming  them,  with 
addition  of  something  new.  These  last  two  classes 
of  charters  are  called  charters  of '  Inspeximus,'  or 
'Vidimus,'  from  the  word  used  by  the  granter  in 
saying  that  he  has  seen  the  C.  which  he  confirms. 
Koyal  charters  generally  contain  seven  clauses :  1. 
The  '  Premises,'  i.  e.,  the  name  and  style  of  the 
granter,  the  persons  to  whom  the  C.  is  addressed,  the 
name  and  style  of  the  grantee,  the  reason  why  the 
grant  is  made,  and  the  description  of  the  thing 
granted;  2.  The  'Tenendum  and  Habendum,'  i.  e.,  the 
way  in  which  the  thing  granted  was  to  be  held  and ' 
had ;  3.  The '  Reddendo,'  the  return  of  rent  or  service 
which  was  to  be  made  to  the  granter  by  the  grantee  • 
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4.  The  '  Quare  Volumus,'  or  order  that  the  grantee 
should  have  the  thing  granted,  under  certain  pen- 
alties ;  5.  The  'Sealing'  or  'Signature'  clause,  setting 
forth  the  seal,  signature,  or  subscription  by  which 
the  0.  was  authenticated ;  6.  The  '  Hiis  Testibus,' 
or  testing-clause,  enumerating  the  persons  who 
were  present  as  witnesses  when  the  C.  was  granted ; 
7.  The  'Date,'  setting  forth  the  time  when,  and 
the  place  where,  the  C.  was  granted. 

Chahtbr,  in  the_  law  of  Scotland,  is  the  written 
evidence  of  a  grant  of  heritable  property,  under  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  feudal  law — viz.,  that  the 
grantee,  or  person  obtaining,  shall  pay  at  stated 
periods  a  sum  of  money,  or  perform  certain  services 
to  the  granter,  or  person  conferring  the  property. 
A  C.  must  be  in  the  form  of  a  written  deed.  The 
granter  of  a  C,  in  virtue  of  the  power  which  he 
thus  retains  over  the  property  and  its  proprietor, 
is  called  the  superior;  and  the  grantee,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  services  which  he  undertakes  to 
render,  the  vassal ;  whUst  the  stipulated  sum  to  be 
paid,  or  service  to  be  rendered,  is  caHed  the  duty. 

Charters  are  either  blench  or  feu,  from  the  nature 
of  the  service  stipulated — a  me  or  de  me,  from  the 
kind  of  holding  or  relation  between  the  granter  and 
grantee ;  and  original  or  by  progress,  from  being  first, 
or  renewed,  grants  of  the  subjects  in  question. 

Blench  and  Feu  Charters. — The  duty  which  the 
superior  required  of  his  vassal  in  former  times  was 
almost  always  military  service,  and  the  vassal  was 
then  technically  said  'to  hold  ward' — ^to  hold  on 
condition  of  warding  or  defending  his  superior.  But 
subsequent  to  the  rebellion  of  1745,  in  which  the 
dangerous  tendencies  of  the  feudal  relation  were' 
experienced,  this  holding  was  abolished  (20  Geo.  III. 
c.  50),  and  the  only  duties  which  it  has  since  been 
lawful  to  insert  in  C.  are  blench  s,ud/eu  duties.  The 
former  is  a  merely  nominal  payment — a  penny  Scots, 
a  red  rose,  or  the  like,  si  petatur  tantum  (should  it 
be  asked);  the  latter  is  a  consideration  of  some 
real  value.  Original  blench  C.  having  lost  all  object, 
and  having  no  other  effect  but  that  of  subjecting 
superiors  to  considerable  expense  in  keeping  up 
their  titles,  have  become  rare  in  modem  practice. 
The  forms  of  charters  varying  according  to  the 
ciroumstancos  in  which  they  are  granted,  and 
the  relations  estabhshed  between  the  granter  and 
grantee,  are  of  too  technical  a  nature  to  admit  of 
explanation  in  this  work.  They  will  be  found  very 
clearly  and  shortly  stated  in  BeU's  Law  Dictionary, 
voce  '  Charter.' 

CHARTBB-HOUSB  (a  corruption  of  Chartreuse, 
i.  e.,  Carthusian)  is  a  hospital,  chapel,  and  school-house, 
in  London,  instituted  in  1611  by  Sir  Thomas  Sutton, 
of  Camps  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge.  It 
had  originally  been  a  Carthusian  monastery  (founded 
in  1371  by  a  Sir  Walter  Mauny  and  the  Bishop  of 
Sudbury),  b\it  on  the  dissolution  of  monastic  estab- 
lishments by  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  made  a  place  of 
deposit  for  his  nets  and  pavilions.  After  under- 
going many  alterations,  and  passing  into  the  posses- 
sion of  various  distinguished  persons,  it  was  finally 
purchased  from  Lord  Suffolk,  for  £13,000,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Sutton,  who  endowed  it  with  the  revenues 
of  upwards  of  20  manors,  lordships,  and  other 
estates,  in  various  parts  of  England.  This  '  master- 
piece of  Protestant  English  charity,'  as  old  Puller 
caUs  it,  serves  three  uses — it  is  an  asylum  for  poor 
brethren,  an  educational  and  a  religious  institution ; 
hence  Bacon  terras  it  a  '  triple  good.'  The  poor 
brethren  axe  80  in  number.  None  are  admitted 
under  50  years  of  age,  and  only  those  who  have 
been  hoiisekeepers  are  eligible.  Each  brother  has  a 
separate  apartment,  a  share  of  attendance  from 
domestics,  an  ample,  though  plain  diet,  and  an 
allowance  of  about  £26  a  year  for  clothes  and  other 
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matters,  and  four  weeks'  holiday  every  autumn.  The 
brethi-en  must  be  bachelors  and  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Among  the  poor  brethren  in 
bygone  years  were  Elkanah  Settle,  the  antagonist  of 
Dryden;  John  Bagford,  the  antiquary;  Isaac  de 
Groot,  a  descendant  of  Grotius ;  and  Alexander 
Macbean,  who  assisted  Johnson  in  the  preparation 
of  his  Dictionary.  The  scholars  are  44  in  number, 
admissible  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14.  They  are 
understood  to  be  'the  sons  of  poor  gentlemen  to 
whom  the  charge  of  education  is  too  onerous ; '  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  poor  brethren,  it  is  not  always 
the  proper  parties  who  are  chosen.  There  are 
exhibitions,  scholarships,  and  medals  competed  for 
at  certain  times  by  the  scholars.  In  addition  to  the 
scholars  properly  so  called,  i.  e.,  such  as  receive  a 
free  board  and  education,  a  large  number  of  youths 
are  sent  to  the  C.  school  because  of  its  reputation. 
These  either  board  with  the  masters,  or  simply 
attend  during  the  day.  At  present,  the  number  of 
extra  boarders  is  between  60  and  70.  The  institution 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Queen,  Prince  Albert, 
fifteen  governors,  selected  from  the  great  officers  of 
state,  and  the  master  himself,  whose  salary  from  the 
foundation  is  £800  per  annum.  Among  the  eminent 
individuals  educated  in  this  establishment,  are  Dr 
Barrow,  Judge  Blackstone,  Addison,  Steele,  John 
Wesley,  Bishop  ThirlwaU,  George  Grote,  W.  M. 
Thackeray,  and  Sir  Charles  Eastlake. 

The  C,  which  is  situated  at  the  upper  end  of 
Aldersgate  Street,  is  a  quaint  old  building,  inter- 
esting, though  not  very  beautiful.  The  chapel  con- 
tains Sutton's  tomb,  which  was  opened  in  1842, 
when  the  body  of  the  founder  was  discovered  in  a 
coffin  of  lead  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  body,  like 
an  Egyptian  mummy-case. 

CHA'ETBR-PAKTY  (Er.  chartre-paHie,  so 
called  from  such  documents  being  at  one  time 
divided — in  Pr.  parti — and  one  half  given  to  each 
party  concerned),  the  title  given  to  a  contract 
in  which  the  owner,  or  master  of  a  ship,  with 
consent  of  the  owner,  lets  the  vessel,  or  a  portion  of 
her,  to  a  second  party,  for  the  conveyance  of  goods 
from  one  port  to  another  port;  hence  the  vessel 
is  said  to  be  chartered.  The  document  must  be 
stamped.  It  must  specify  the  voyage  to  be  per- 
formed, and  the  terms  on  which  the  cargo  is  to 
be  carried.  On  the  part  of  the  ship,  it  is  cove- 
nanted that  she  shall  be  sea- worthy;  well-found 
in  rigging,  furniture,  and  provisions.;  and  that  the 
crew  be  suitable  in  number  and  competency ;  that 
she  shall  be  ready  to  receive  .the  cargo  on  a  given 
day,  wait  its  complete  dehvery  for  a  certain  period  ; 
and  sail  for  the  stipulated  port  when  laden,  if 
the  weather  for  the  time  permits.  The  freighter's 
portion  of  the  contract  obliges  him  to  load  and 
unload  at  suitable  periods,  under  specified  penalties, 
and  to  pay  the  freight  as  agreed  on.  'The  master 
must  not  take  on  board  any  contraband  goods,  or 
otherwise  render  the  vessel  liable  to  seizure.  The 
owner  is  not  responsible  for  losses  caused  by  war, 
fire,  or  shipwreck,  unless  arising  from  negligence  of 
the  master  or  crew. 

CHA'RTISM,  a  movement  in  Great  Britain  for 
the  extension  of  political  power  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  arising  in  a  great  measure  out  of  wide- 
spread national  distress  and  popular  disappointment 
at  the  results  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Prior  to  1831, 
the  middle  classes  had  sought  popular  aid  towards 
obtaining  their  own  enfranchisement.  The  assist- 
ance was  given,  the  people  expecting  to  receive  help 
in  their  turn.  After  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  agitation  ceased  for  a  time,  and  the  members 
returned  to  parliament  were  indifferent,  or  opposed, 
to  any  further  change  in  the  political  arrangements 
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of  the  country.  The  middle  classes  were  satisfied 
with  their  own  success,  and  generally  looked  with 
small  favour  on  projects  for  the  further  extension 
of  political  influence  among  the  masses.  A  season 
of  commercial  depression  set  in  about  1835,  and 
failing  harvests  for  several  years  terribly  increased 
the  sufferings  of  the  people.  Food  became  dear, 
wages  fell,  manufactories  were  closed,  work  became 
scarce.  The  people  associated  their  sufferings  with 
their  want  of  direct  influence  upon  the  government, 
and  agitation  for  an  extended  franchise  began.    In 

1838,  a  conamittee  of  6  members  of  parliament  and 
6  working-men  prepared  a  bill,  embodying  their 
views  as  to  what  were  just  demands  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  This  was  the  'People's  Charter.'  It 
claimed — 1,  The  extension  of  the  right  of  voting  to 
every  (male)  native  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
every  naturalised  foreigner  resident  in  the  kingdom 
for  more  than  two  years,  who  should  be  21  years  of 
age,  of  sound  mind,  and  unconvicted  of  crime ; 
2.  Equal  electoral  districts ;  3.  Vote  by  ballot ; 
4.  Annual  parliaments ;  5.  No  property  qualification 
for  members ;  and  6.  Payment  of  members  of 
parliament  for  their  services.  This  programme  was 
received  with  enthusiasm.  Immense  meetings  were 
held  all  over  the  country,  many  of  them  being 
attended  by  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  people. 
Fiery  orators  fanned  the  popular  excitement,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  extreme  party  among 
their  leaders,  physical  force  was  soon  spoken  of  as 
the  only  means  of  obtaining  justice.  The  more 
moderate  and  thoughtful  of  the  Chartists  were  over- 
ruled by  the  fanatical  and  turbulent  spirits,  and 
the  people,  already  aroused  by  suffering,  were  easily 
wrought  into  frenzy  by  those  who  assumed  the  direc- 
tion of  their  movements.  In  the  autumn  of  1838, 
torohhght  meetings  began  to  be  held.  The  danger 
of  these  meetings  was  obvious,  and  they  were  at  once 
proclaimed  illegal.  Some  of  the  more  prominent 
leaders  were  arrested,  amid  intense  popular  excite- 
ment, and  subjected  to  various  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. A  body  calling  itself  the  National  Convention, 
elected  by  the  Chartists  throughout  the  kingdom, 
commenced  sitting  in  Birmingham  in  May  1839. 
It  proposed  to  the  people  various  means  of  coercing 
the  legislature  into  submission,  recommending, 
among  other  things,  a  run  on  the  savings-banks 
for  gold,  abstinence  from  excisable  articles,  exclusive 
dealing,  and  in  the  last  resort,  universal  cessation 
from  labour.  During  its  sittings,  a  collision  took 
place  with  the  military  in  Birmingham.  Public 
meetings  were  forbidden,  and  alarming  excesses 
were  committed  by  the  irritated  mob.    In   June 

1839,  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Charter  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons,  signed  by  1,280,000 
persons.  The  House  refused  to  name  a  day  for 
its  consideration,  and  the  National  Convention 
retaliated  by  advising  the  people  to  cease  from  work 
throughout  the  country.  Fortunately,  this  advice 
was  not  followed,  but  the  disturbance  in  the  public 
mind  increased,  and  in  November,  an-  outbreak  at 
Newport  took  place,  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  10  persons  and  the  wounding  of  great  numbers. 
For  taking  part  in  this  wild  insurrection,  three 
of  its  leaders  were  sentenced  to  death,  but  their 
punishment  was  afterwards  commoted  to  trans- 
portation. In  1842,  great  riots  took  place  in  the 
northern  and  midland  districts,  not  directly  caused 
by  the  Chartists,  but  encouraged  and  aided  by 
them  after  the  disturbances  began.  In  the  same 
year,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Joseph  Sturge  to 
unite  all  friends  of  popular  enfranchisement  in  a 
Complete  Suffrage  Union,  but  he  only  succeeded  in 
dividing  their  ranks.  In  1848,  the  turmoil  in  France 
created  great  excitement  in  England,  and  much 
anxiety  was  felt  lest  an  armed  attempt  should  be 


made  to  subvert  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
Two  hundred  thousand  fecial  constables  were 
enrolled  in  London  alone.  There  were  several  local 
outbreaks,  and  much  real  danger,  but  the  attempts 
at  disorder  were  efficiently  met,  and,  as  usual,  the 
only  result  was  the  punishment  of  the  more  promi- 
nent men,  and  the  postponement  of  the  desired 
reforms. 

Since  1848,  C.  has  gradually  died  out.  Its  prin- 
ciples were  not  new.  The  Duke  of  Kichmond,  in 
1780,  introduced  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  to 
give  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments.  In 
the  same  year,  Charles  James  Fox  declared  himself 
in  favour  of  the  identical  six  points  which  were 
afterwards  included  in  the  Charter.  And  nearer 
our  own  time.  Earl  Grey,  Mr  Erskine,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  and  many  others,  formed  a  'Society 
of  Friends  of  the  People,'  which  aimed  at  obtaining 
a  very  large  extension  of  the  suffrage. 

The  great  body  of  Chartists  were,  however,  not 
so  much  actuated  by  the  weight  of  precedent  or 
argument,  as  impelled  by  the  pressure  of  actual 
want,  and  an  indefinite  feeling  that  the  laws  were 
somehow  to  blame  for  not  providing  them  with  the 
means  of  comfortable  subsistence.  But  there  were 
many  among  them  who  had  studied  the  principles 
involved  in  their  demands,  and  maintained  them 
from  an  intelhgent  conviction  of  their  truth.  These 
men  declared  that  all  persons  had  an  equal  natural 
right  to  share  in  determining  the  laws  under  which 
they  lived ;  and  further,  that  as  they  were  required 
to  contribute  to  the  taxation  of  the  country,  they 
were  justly  entitled  to  be  heard  as  to  the  appUcation 
of  the  pubHc  funds.  Taxation  and  obedience  being 
universal,  representation  ought  to  be  so.  This  view 
being  conceded,  all  the  other  points  of  the  Charter 
naturally  followed,  they  being  merely  arrangements 
for  securing  the  free  action  of  the  right  contended 
for.  Some  of  the  Chartist  advocates  went  far  beyond 
this.  There  were  those  among  them  whose  aims 
included  little  less  than  the  reorganisation  of  society. 
One  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  caiise  wrote  m 
favour  of  nationalising  the  land,  and  remodelling  the 
currency ;  he  also  proposed  a  system  of  state  loans 
for  the  assistance  of  labourers  who  desired  to  become 
capitalists,  and  national  marts  for  the  exchange  of 
wealth  on  terms  of  equity  and  justice.  Pressed  a 
little  further,  these  views  would  have  developed 
into  Communism ;  but  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  most 
Chartists  held  so  strongly  the  doctrine  of  individual 
rights,  that  they  were  not  likely  to  subordinate  man 
to  society.  See  Communism,  Socialism.  The  object 
aimed  at  by  the  majority,  was  merely  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  the  masses,  in  the  behef  that 
they  would  use  it  wisely  and  honestly,  and  put 
an  end  to  what  they  considered  the  selfish  and 
interested  rule  of  classes  who  had  long  monopolised 
the  control  of  the  state.  The  opponents  of  C. 
answered,  that  if  the  question  was  argued  as  one  of 
right,  it  woidd  go  far  beyond  the  conclusions  which 
the  Chartists  had  reached.  The  right  appertained 
to  women  as  well  as  to  men,  and  there  was  no  just 
reason  why  sane  persons  under  21  should  be  deprived 
of  it.  It  would  also,  they  maintained,  give  all 
power  to  the  most  ignorant  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  thus  subject  intelligence  to  brute  force. 
Goverimient  existed  for  the  benefit  of  society,  and 
ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  depend  on  the  wisdom, 
and  not  on  the  mere  number  of  the  people.  Then 
if  representation  depended  upon  taxation,  it  should 
vary  in  proportion  to  the  taxes  paid.  Finally,  they 
denied  that  men  as  such  had  a  right  to  vote  ;  their 
right  was  to  be  well  governed,  and  universal  suffrage 
was  more  likely  to  destroy  society  than  to  confer 
happiness  or  insure  justice. 

The  cause  which  put  an  end  to  C.  as  an  organisation 
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was  undoubtedly  the  improvement  in  the  ciroum- 
stanoea  of  the  people  ■which  followed  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  A  better  period  haa  begun.  The 
different  ranks  of  society  are  on  better  terms  with 
each  other ;  the  opulent  recognise  and  perform  their 
duties  better  than  they  did;  the  poor  interpret 
more  genially  than  in  the  old  time  the  actions  of 
the  rich.  If  this  spirit  continue — and  we  think  it 
wiQ — ^we  may  hope  for  reforms  in  the  future  without 
the  convulsions  which  have  hitherto  accompanied 
them. 

OHAETRBS,  a  city  of  IVance,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Eure-et-Loir,  47  miles  south-west  of 
Paris,  is  built  partly  at  the  base  and  partly  on  the 
deohvity  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  river  Eure,  which 
is  here  divided  into  two  channels,  one  flowing 
within,  and  the  other  without  the  ramparts,  which 
are  converted  into  agreeable  promenades.  C. 
consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  town,  connected  by 
streets  almost  inaccessible  to  carriages.  The  upper 
town  has  some  good  streets,  but  Sie  lower  is  iU 
btult.  The  houses  are  old,  and  many  of  them 
composed  of  wood,  with  their  gables  to  the  street.  The 
cathedral,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  imposing 
ecclesiastical  structures  in  Europe,  with  its  lofty 
spires,  one  of  them  towering  to  a  height  of  more 
than  400  feet,  crowns  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  has  no 
less  than  130  painted-glass  windows,  the  workman- 
ship of  which  is  unsurpassed,  if  indeed  equalled 
elsewhere  in  France.  The  church  of  St  Pierre, 
and  the  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  General  Marceau, 
are  also  objects  of  interest.  The  weekly  corn- 
market  of  0.  is  one  of  the  largest  in  France,  and 
is  remarkable  as  being  under  a  corporation  of 
women,  who  contrive  to  get  through  all  the  busi- 
ness most  satisfactorily  in  legs  than  an  hour.  It 
has  manufactures  of  woollen,  hosiery,  and  leather. 
Pop.  16,497. 

C.  is  a  very  ancient  oity.  Under  the  Eoman 
rule  it  was  called  Autricwm,  anc^  remains  of  Roman 
antiquity  are  stfll  found. 

CHARTREUSE,  La  Geande,  a  celebrated 
monastery  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Isfere, 
situated  13  miles  north-north-east  of  Grenoble,  in 
the  wild  and  romantic  valley  of  the  Guiers,  nearly 
4000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  the 
mountain-forests  of  the  Alps ;  and  the  route  to  it, 
through  a  mountain-gorge,  down  which  a  rapid  river 
dashes  far  below  the  traveller,  while  above  him  rise 
precipitous  and  foKage-hned  rocks,  some  hundreds 
of  feet  in  height,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque. 
The  convent  is  a  huge  ungainly  structure,  dating 
mostly  from  the  17tn  c,  earher  buildings  having 
been  destroyed  several  times  by  fitre.  The  convent 
owes  its  origin  to  St  Bruno,  who  settled  a  little 
higher  up  the  mountain  in  1084,  giving  the  name 
of  the  place,  C,  to  his  order.  The  monks  had 
at  one  "time  considerable  property,  but  they  were 
despoiled  at  the  revolution  of  1789. 

CHA'RTULARY  (Lat.  chartularia,  chartologia) 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  collection  of  charters.  So 
soon  as  any  body,  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  came  to 
be  possessed  of  a  considerable  number  of  charters, 
obvious  considerations  of  convenience  and  safety 
would  suggest  the  advantage  of  having  them  classi- 
fied and  copied  into  a  book  or  roU.  Such  book  or 
roll  has  generally  received  the  name  of  a  Chartulary. 
Mabillon  traces  chartularies  in  Prance  as  far  back 
as  the  10th  u.,  and  some  antiquaries  think  that 
chartularies  were  compiled  even  still  earlier.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  that 
chartularies  became  common.  They  were  kept  not 
only  by  all  kinds  of  religious  and  civil  corporations, 
but  even  by  private  families.  Many  of  them  have 
been  printed,  and  their  contents  generally  are  of  the 
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greatest  value  in  all  historical,  archseological,  and 
genealogical  inquiries 

CHARY'BDIS.    See  Sotlla  and  Ceakxbdis. 

CHA'SCHISH.    See  Hemp,  IroiAN. 

CHASE.  When  one  vessel  is  pursuing  another 
at  sea,  the  pursued  vessel  is  often  called  the  cliase, 
and  the  pursuer  the  chaser.  The'  manoeuvre  also 
gives  name  to  certain  guns  on  board  ship  :  a  how- 
chaser  being  a  gim  pointmg  ahead,  and  a  st^n-c7iaser 
pointing  astern. 

CHASE,  in  a  gun,  is  the  name  given  to  the 
greater  portion  of  the  length  between  the  muzzle 
and  the  trunnions. 

CHASIDIM   ('Pietists'),   this    name   anciently 
denoted  a  whole  class  of  Jewish  sects.    After  the 
Babylonish  captivity,   the   Jews,  with  regard    to 
their  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses,  were  divided 
into  two  classes — Gliasidim  and  Zadikim.    When 
the  so-called  Great  Synagogue  was  commissioned  by 
the  Persian  government  to  draw  up  a  code  of  civil 
and  rehgious  laws  for  the  emigrant  Jews  returning 
to  settle  in  their  native  land,  several  innovations 
were  made  on  the  Mosaic  law.    Those  who  accepted 
these  innovations  were  styled  the  C;  while  those 
who  rejected  them  were  slyled,  or  styled  them- 
selves,  the    Zadikim,   or   'uprighj,'    because    they 
adhered  strictly  to  the  law  given  by  Moses,  with- 
out  observing  any  of  the  additions   made  to   it. 
The  C.  branched  forth  into  several  sects,  all  hold- 
ing traditions  in  connection  with  the  written  law, 
which  they  believed  to  possess  a  divine  sanction 
equally  with  that  law.      The  Pharisees,  so    often 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  formed  an  early 
sect  among  the  C,  while  from  the  Zadikim  sprang 
forth  the  Hellenistic  Samaritans,  Essenes,  Sadducees, 
&c.     Afterwards,   the   C,  or  Pharisees,   spHt   into 
Talmudists,   Eabbinists,   and    Cabbalists,    some   of 
whom    underwent    stiU   further  subdivision. — The 
modem  C.  are  not,  like  those  in  the  times  of  the 
Maccabees,  marked   by  any  peculiar  spiritualistic 
tendency  in  religion,  but  rather  by  a  strict  observ- 
ance   of    certain    traditional   forms,    and   a   bKnd 
subservience  to  theie'teachers.     Their  doctrine  was 
promulgated  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  c.  by  Israel 
of  Podolia,  called  Baal-Shem  ('  Lord  of  the  Name,' 
so  called  because  he  professed  to  perform  miracles 
by  using  the  great  cabaUstic  name  of  the  Supreme 
Being).    Though  condemned  by  the  orthodox  rabbis, 
this  new  teacher  had  great  success  in  Galicia,  and 
when  he  died  (1760)  left  40,000   converts.    They 
are  now  broken    into   several  petty  sects;    their 
religion  is  utterly  formal,  and  its  ceremonies  are 
coarse  and  noisy. 

CHASING,  the  art  of  working  raised  or  half- 
raised  figures  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  or  other  metal. 
It  was  called  ccdatura  by  the  Romans ;  and  the 
term  is  expressly  limited  by  Quintilian  to  working 
in  metal.  The  same  art  when  exercised  on  wood, 
ivory,  marble,  precious  stones,  or  glass,  was  called 
scndptura.  See  Cabvin-g.  Iron  was  sometimes, 
though  rarely  used,  silver  having  been  always  the 
favourite  metal  for  this  purpose.  Closely  connected 
with,  but  stiU  distinguished  from  C,  is  the  art  of 
stamping  with  the  punch,  which  the  Romans  desig- 
nated by  excudere.  The  Greek  toreutike  is  usually 
supposed  to  correspond  to  G,  but  the  point  is  by  no 
means  free  from  dispute.  The  art  was  known  at  a 
very  early  period,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  shield 
of  AchiUes,  the  ark  of  Cypselus,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  the  kind.  Such  portions  of  the  colossal 
statues  made  by  Phidias  and  Polycletus,  as  were  not 
of  ivory,  were  produced  by  the  toreutic  art.  The 
statue  of  Minerva  was  richly  adorned  in  this  manner. 
Besides  Phidias  and  Polycletus,  Myron,  Mys,  and 
Mentor  were  celebrated  toreutic  artists  in  antiquity. 
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and  amongst  many  modems  the  most  famous  is 
Benvenuto  Cellini  (q.  v.).  - 

CHASSE,  musio  composed  in  imitation  of  the 
chase,  and  performed  chiefly  by  horns,  occasionally 
combined  -with  other  wind-instruments.  Its  move- 
ment is  in  -I  time.  The  best  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  music  are  an  overture  by  Mehul,  and  a  0. 
for  the  pianoforte  by  Kreutzer. 

OHASS:^,  David  Hendeik,  Baison,  was  bom  in 
Thid,  March  18,  1765,  began  his  nulitary  career 
when  but  ten  years  of  age,  became  a  lieutenant 
in  1781,  and  captain  in  1787.  After  the  reyolu- 
tion  of  that  year,  0.,  as  siding  with  the  humbled 
Dutch  patriots,  took  French  service ;  was  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel  in  1793;  and,  two  years  later, 
found  himself  marching  towards  the  Netherlands 
under  the  command  of  Kchegru.  He  afterwards 
fought  with  the  French  in  Germany  and  Spain, 
gaining  great  distinction  and  the  appellation  of 
QSnh'aX  Bayonnette.  As  lieutenant-general  of  the 
Dutch  forces  in  1815,  C,  added  to  his  laurels  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo.  After  the  peace  he  was  made 
governor  of  Antwerp  in  1830,  and  bravely  defended 
it  against  the  united  Belgians  and  French  from 
November  29  tiU  December  23,  1832,  when  he  was 
forced  to  surrender.    He  died  in  May  1849. 

CHASSEURS  (Fr.  hunters)  is  a  name,  either  in 
this  form  or  in  some  other  equivalent  to  it,  given  to 
some  of  the  light  troops  in  several  of  the  European 
armies.  A  Tyrblese  corps  in  the  Austrian  army 
took  the  name  of  Jagers,  from  being  chiefly  formed 
of  chamois  hunters  (Jagers),  and  consequently 
good  marksmen ;  and,  in  imitation  of  these  Jagers, 
other  European  corps  have  been  established,  always 
understood  to  be  good  shots.  Battalions  of  C. 
were  enrolled  in  the  French  army  in  181S ;  but  the 
organisation  soon  afterwards  underwent  a  change. 
Concerning  a  more  recent  French  corps,  see  flie 
next  article.  There  axe  C.-8.-Cheval  as  well  as 
C.-S-Pied  in  the  French  army ;  and  equivalent 
corps  in  other  armies.  Some  of  the  most  trust- 
worthy troops  imder  Garibaldi,  in  the  Italian  wars 
of  1859  and  1860,  were  the  Oacciatori  del  Alpi,  or 
Hunters  of  the  Alps,  a  counterpart  to  the  Tyrolese 
Jagers  in  origin  and  name. 

OHASSBXJES  DE  VINOBNNES  is  one  of  the 
names  given  to  a  famous 
corps  in  the  French  army. 
About  the  year  1835, 
when  certain  improve- 
ments had  been  made  in 
the  French  rifle,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  ordered 
the  formation  of  a  com- 
pany of  riflemen,  armed 
with  the  new  rifle ;  they 
were  garrisoned  at  Vin- 
cennea.  They  proved  so 
efficient  that  in  1838  a 
whole  battalion  was  or- 
ganised, which  was  called 
mdi6ferently  the  Tirail- 
leura  (sharpshooters)  or 
Ohassewrs  ae  Vincennes. 

CHASTE     TREE. 
See  ViTEX. 

CHASUBLE  (Lat. 

casiula,  casvJmla,  and  cas- 

sibula),    the    uppermost 

garment  worn  by  priests 

Chasseur  de  Vincennes.     in   the  Roman  Catholic 

Church,  when  robed  for 

the  celebration  of  the  mass.    It  was  called  also  '  the 

Vestment,'  and  under  that  name  seems  occasionally 

to  have  been  used  in  the  English  Church  after  the 


Reformation.  Originally  it  covered  the  priest  froia 
head  to  foot,  like  a  little  house,  whence  some  writers 
think  it  had  its  name  of  casula. 
In  more  recent  times,  at  least, 
it  was  made  of  velvet.  It  was 
of  an  elliptical  shape,  like  a 
vesica  piacis,  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle  for  the  head;  it  had 
no  sleeves.  When  put  on,  it 
shewed  two  peaks,  one  hanging 
down  before;  another,  on  which 
a  cross  was  embroidered,  hang- 
ing down  behind.  According 
to  Hildebert,  the  C.  signified 
good  works  ;  according  to 
Alcuin,  charity;  according  to 
another  writer,  the  unity  of 
the  faith.  Durand  makes  one 
peak  the  symbol  of  love  to  God, 
the  other  peak  the  symbol  of 
love  to  our  neighbour.  In 
France,  the  press  or  wardrobe 
in  which  chasubles  were  kept 
was  called  the  cJiasuhUer. 

CHAT  (Scm'cola),  a  genus  of 
small  birds  of  the  very  numerous 
family  Sylmadce  (q.  v.),  distin-  Chasuble, 

guished  by  a  biU  slightly  de- 
pressed, and  widened  at  the  base.  They  have 
rather  longer  legs  than  most  of  the  family.  They 
are  lively  birds,  flitting  about  with  incessant  and 
rapid  motion  in  pursmt  of  the  insects  on  which 
they  chiefly  feed.  They  are  found  in  .Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  New  Holland.  Three  species  are  British 
— the  stoneohat,  whinohat,  and  wheatear. — The 
Yellow-breasted  C,  of  the  United  States  {Icteria 
polyglotta)  is  a  larger  bird,  and  belongs  to  the  family 
Turdidce  or  Mendidce. 

CHAT  MOSS,  a  bog  in  Lancashire,  the  largest 
in  England,  about  7000  acres  in  extent,  and  cele- 
brated as  having  been  the  scene  of  the  first  great 
and  successful  efforts  for  the  reclaiming  of  bogs,  by 
Mr  Roscoe  of  Liverpool,  in  the  end  of  the  18th 
and  beginning  of  the  19th  c,  and  of  one  of  the 
OTeat  engineering  triumphs  of  George  Stephenson  in 
the  construction  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway.  It  is  situated  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  at  no  great  elevation  above  the  sea.  It 
is  from  20  to  30  feet  in  depth,  and  of  such  consist- 
ence that  when  an  attenapt  was  first  made  to  survey 
it  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  the 
attempt  was  relinquished  because  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  a  sufficiently  solid  stand  for  the 
theodolite.  Drains  are  filled  up  almost  as  fast  as 
they  are  cut,  by  a  pulpy  stuff  flowing  into  them,  and 
affect  only  a  few  feet  on  either  side.  Great  danger 
is  experienced  by  any  person  stepping  unwarily  on 
the  surface  of  the  bog ;  and  when  he  begins  to  sink, 
hia  struggles  to  extricate  himself  only  cause  tiim  to 
sink  faster  and  deeper.  Mr  Roscoe's  agricultural 
improvements  were  effected  by  numerous  parallel 
draios  in  the  parts  on  which  he  operated.  The  use 
of  pattens  by  his  workmen,  and  the  adaptation  of 
them  to  the  feet  of  the  horses  employed,  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  article  Boo.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  circle  upon  which  a  horse's  foot  rests 
from  5  inches  diameter  to  7,  nearly  doubles  it,  and 
consequently  diminishes  nearly  by  one-half  the 
pressure  on  each  unit  of  surface.  Mr  Stephenson, 
when  he  could  find  no  one  to  countenance  bim 
in  his  views,  calculated  with  confidence  on  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  the  railway,  so  that 
even  the  ponderous  locomotive  and  train  might  be 
supported  by  a  sufficient  extension  of  the  bearing 
surface;  and  this  he   accomplished   by  spreading 
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branches  of  trees  and  hedge-cuttings,  and  in  the 
softest  places  rude  hurdles  interwoven  with  heather, 
on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  containing 
intertwined  roots  of  heather  and  long  grass  ;  a  thin 
layer  of  gravel  being  spread  above  aU,  on  which  the 
sleepers,  chairs,  and  rails  were  laid  in  the  usual 
manner.  Drains  were  at  the  same  time  cut  on  both 
sides  of  the  line,  and  in  the  central  part  of  the  moss 
a  conduit  was  formed  beneath  the  line  of  railway,  of 
old  tar-baxrels  placed  end  to  end.  Notwithstanding 
difficulties  which  every  one  but  himself  deemed 
insuperable,  Mr  Stephenson  constructed  the  por- 
tion of  the  line  through  C.  M.  at  a  smaller  expense 
than  any  other  part  of  the  railway.  There  still  is 
'  a  sort  of  springiness  in  the  road  over  the  moss, 
such  as  is  felt  when  passing  along  a  suspension- 
bridge  ; '  and  '  those  who  looked  along  the  moss  as 
a  train  passed  over  it,  said  they  could  observe  a 
waviuess,  such  as  precedes  and  follows  a  skater 
upon  ice.' 

The  complete  reclaiming  of  C  M.  for  agricultural 
purposes  can  be  only  a  question  of  time  and  expense. 
It  seems  capable  of  becoming  one  of  the  most 
productive  tracts  of  land  in  England. 

CHATEAU,  CHATEL,  or  CASTEL,  from  the 
Lat.  castellum,  a  fort,  enters  as  a  component  part  into 
many  names  of  places  in  France. 

CHATBATJBEIAlirD,  FBAN901S  AuGtrsTB, 
VicoMTE  DB,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
French  authors,  was  born  September  4,  1769,  at  St 
Malo,  ia  Bretague,  and  received  his  early  education 
in  the  college  at  Eenues.  While  travelling  in  North 
America  in  1790,  he  accidentally  read  in  an  EngHsh 
newspaper  the  account  of  the  ilight  and  arrest  of 
Louis  XVI.  He  immediately  retiu:ned  to  France, 
intending  to  fight  against  the  repubhc ;  but  being 
seriously  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Thionville,  in 
September  1792,  he  escaped  to  England,  where  he 
lived  in  such  poverty  that  he  was  compelled  to 
make  translations  for  the  booksellers,  and  to  give 
lessons  in  French.  In  1797,  he  published  his  first 
political  essay,  Sur  le-s  SSvolutiotis  Andennes  et 
Modemes,  considerees  dans  leurs  Rapports  avec  la 
Revolution  Frangaise  (2  vols.,  London),  a  republican 
and  sceptical  work,  the  outcome  of  hardship,  poverty, 
and  sorrow.  His  scepticism  soon  vanished,  but 
republican  impulses  continued  to  flash  put  at  inter- 
vals during  the  whole  of  his  strangely  checkered, 
inexplicable,  and  inconsistent  career.  In  1800,  C. 
I'eturned  to  Paris,  and  wrote  for  the  Mercure  de 
France.  In  this  journal,  he  first  printed  his  tale 
of  Atala  (1801),  with  a  preface  lauding  the  First 
Consul,  Bonaparte.  Its  success  was  remarkable,  but 
nothing  to  the  miraculous  enthusiasm  excited  by 
his  OSnie  du  Christianisme  (1802),  a  work  exactly 
suited  to  the  jaded  scepticism  of  the  age,  and  also  ia 
accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  First  Consul,  who 
was  then  concludiog  the  concordat  with  the  pope, 
and  wished  to  make  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
subservient  to  his  measures.  Bonaparte,  therefore, 
appointed  C.  secretary  to  the  embassy  in  Eome, 
and,  in  1803,  sent  him  as  ambalssador  to  the  little 
republic  of  Valais.  On  the  execution  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  March  21,  1804,  C.  resigned  in  disgust. 
In  1806,  he  commenced  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  visited  Greece,  Palestine,  Alexandria,  and 
Carthage,  and  returned  through  Spain  to  France 
in  May  1807.  From  this  period  to  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  he  lived  privately,  publishing  only  two 
works  of  any  value — Les  Martyrs,  and  the  ItmSraire 
de  Paris  d  Jerusalem.  In  1814,  his  eloquent 
brochure,  De  Bonaparte  et  des  Bourbons,  excited 
such  attention,  that  Louis  XVIII.  declared  it  was 
worth  an  army  of  100,000  men  in  favour  of 
legitimacy. 
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After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  C.  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  made  peer  and  minister  of 
state.  Gradually  his  monarchical  zeal  subsided, 
and,  in  his  address,  De  la  Monarchie  sdon  la  Oharte, 
delivered  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  fie  gave  expres- 
sion to  such  liberal  tendencies  as  offended  the  king, 
who  erased  his  name  from  the  list  of  his  counsellors. 
Soon,  however,  he  appeared  again  as  an  ultra- 
royalist  ;  and  at  the  baptism  of  the  infant  Dulce 
de  Bordeaux,  C.  presented  to  the  Duchess  of  Berry 
a  flask  fiUed  with  water  from  the  Jordan.  In  1822, 
he  was  appointed  ambassador-extraordinary  to  the" 
British  court,  but  was  rather  rudely  dismissed  from 
oflace  in  1824. 

In  1826,  C.  prepared  the  first  edition  of  his 
collected  works,  for  the  copyright  of  which  the 
publisher  give  the  large  sum  of  600,000  francs, 
of  which  C.  returned  100,000.  During  the  days 
of  July  1830,  he  was  staying  with  his  friend 
Madame  Bgcamier  at  Dieppe ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
heard  tidings  of  the  revolution,  he  hastened  to 
Paris.  He  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
Louis  Phihppe.  This  political  crotchetiness,  which 
always  rendered  it  impossible  to  know  beforehand 
what  course  of  conduct  C.  would  adopt,  is  perhaps 
best  explained  by  the  following  passage  from  his 
De  la  Restauration  et  de  la  Monarchie  Elective  (Paris, 
1831) :  'I  am  a  Boitrbonist  in  honour,  a  Monarchist 
on  grounds  of  rational  conviction;  but  in  natural 
character  and  disposition,  I  am  still  a  Republican.' 
In  1832,  he  revised  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  and, 
after  visiting  the  court  of  the  expelled  Bourbons, 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  preparation  of  his 
memoirs,  intended  to  be  published  posthumously 
(Memoires  d!  outre  Tombe),  though  considerable 
extracts  were  printed  during  his  lifetime.  He  also 
found  leisure  to  write  several  other  works.  He 
died  July  4,  1848. 

C.  wrote  with  warmth,  energy,  and  a  rich  supply 
of  imagery.  Many  of  his  descriptive  passages  are 
excellent,  but  his  ideas  want  depth  and  coherency. 
— Marin,  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1832). 

CHATBAITDUN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  is  situated  on  the  Loir, 
a  tributary  of  the  Loire,  about  26  miles  south-south- 
west of  Chartres.  The  streets  are  straight  and 
well  bunt,  and  an  old  castle,  with  an  enormous 
tower,  overlooks  the  town.  C.  has  manufactures  of 
blankets  and  leather.     Pop.  5659. 

CHATEAU-GONTIER,  ».  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Mayenne,  situated  on  the  river 
of  that  name,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  18 
miles  south-south-east  of  LavaL  C.  has  some  good 
houses,  but  the  streets  are  not  well  laid  out.  It  has 
manufactures  of  Hnen  and  wooUen.     Pop.  6635. 

CHATEAUNEUP  DE  EANDON,  a  viUage 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Lozfere,  12  miles 
north-east  of  Mende.  A  pretty  historical  incident 
connected  with  the  place,  which  was  formerly  forti- 
fied, makes  it  interesting.  In  1380,  the  fortress,  then 
held  by.the  English,  was  besieged  by  the  troops  of 
Charles  V.,  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Du 
Guesclin.  The  English  governor,  sore  pressed, 
promised  to  yield  in  fifteen  days  if  no  succour 
arrived.  In  the  meantime,  Du  Guesclin  died,  and 
his  successor  was  appointed,  who,  at  the  expiry 
of  the  fifteen  days,  summoned  the  governor  to 
surrender.  He  refused  to  yield  up  the  keys  to 
any  but  Du  Guesclin;  and  when  informed  of  his 
death,  marched  out,  and  on  bended  knee  laid  the 
keys  and  his  sword  on  the  dead  hero's  bier. 

CHATEATJROUX,  a  town  of  France  in  the 
department  of  Indre,  situated  on  a  rising  ground  in 
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the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Indre,  166  miles  south  of  Paris  by  railway. 
The  town,  which  was  formerly  dirty  and  ill  bmlt, 
has  been  greatly  improved  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  0.  does  not  possess  much  interest 
for  the  traveller.  It  is  a  busy  place,  with  extensive 
woollen  factories,  besides  manufactures  of  cotton, 
hosiery,  yarn,  hats,  paper,  parchment,  hardware, 
leather,  &c.  Some  of  the  best  iron  in  BVanoe  is 
found  in  the  vicinity.  The  town  owes  its  origin 
to  a  castle  built  here  in  the  10th  century.  Pop. 
12,462. 

CHATBLBT-LOMONT,  Gabeiblle  Emilib, 
Makquise  du,  a  very  learned  French  woman, 
notorious  for  her  intimacy  with  Voltaire,  was  born 
at  Paris,  17th  December  1706.  At  an  early  period 
she  displayed  a  great  aptitude  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  She  studied  Latin  and  ItaJian  with 
her  father  the  Baron  de  BreteuH,  and  subsequently 
betook  herself  with  zeal  to  mathematics  and  the 
physical  sciences.  Distinguished  alike  for  her  beauty 
and  talent,  she  soon  found  a  host  of  suitors  for 
her  hand.  Her  choice  fell  on  the  Marquis  du 
Ch9,telet-Lomont,  but  her  marriage  did  not  hinder 
her  from  forming  a  tendresse  for  Voltaire,  who  came 
to  reside  with  her  at  Cirey,  a  chateau  on  the 
borders  of  Champagne  and  Lorraine,  belonging  to 
her  husband.  Here  they  studied,  loved,  quarrefied, 
and  loved  again,  for  several  years.  In  1747,  how- 
ever, poor  Madame  C.  became  '  not  insensible  to  the 
brilliant  qualities '  of  a  certain  M.  Saint-Lambert,  a 
captain  of  the  Lorraine  Guards ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  philosopher  had  to  make  room  for  the 
soldier,  and  content  himself  for  the  future  with 
being  the  'devoted  and  indulgent  friend'  of  his 
former  mistress.  This  new  intmiacy  became  fatal 
to  Madame  Chatelet.  She  died  at  Luneville,  10th 
Septeniber  1749,  a  few  days  after  having  given  birth 
to  a  child.  Her  first  writing  was  a  treatise  on  the 
philosophy  of  Leibnitz.  She  also  translated  the 
Principia  of  Newton  into  French,  accompanying  it 
with  algebraic  elucidations.  It  did  not,  however, 
appear  tiU  1756,  some  years  after  her  death.  Her 
correspondence  with  Voltaire  is  interesting;  but  the 
fact  that  a  woman  so  highly  gifted  as  Madame  C, 
and  possessing  so  many  amiable  qualities,  should 
never  have  dreamed  that  there  was  anything  wrong 
in  her  liaisons,  proves  with  terrible  conclusiveness 
how  corrupt  was  that  phUosophio  society  which,  in 
the  18th  c,  professed  to  explode  superstition  and 
enlighten  France  and  the  world. 

CHATELLERAULT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Vienne,  situated  on  the  river  of  that 
name,  18  miles  north-north-east  of  Poitiers.  A 
handsome  stone  bridge,  with  a  massive  castellated 
gateway,  buUt  by  Sully,  at  one  end,  connects  it 
with  a  subiirb  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  C, 
which  is  an  ill-built,  mean -looking  town,  is  one  of 
the  chief  seats  of  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  in 
France,  and  since  1820  has  had  a  royal  manufac- 
tory of  swords  and  bayonets.  Its  river-port  makes 
it  the  entrepdt  for  the  produce  of  an  extensive 
district.  The' Duke  of  Hamilton  derives  his  title 
of  Duke  of  ChateUerault  from  this  place.  Pon 
11,815.  ^' 

CHA'THAM  (Saxon,  Ceteham  or  Caitham,  under- 
stood to  signi^  the  '  vUlage  of  cottages'),  a  parlia- 
mentary borough,  river-port,  fortified  town,  and 
naval  arsenal,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  situated  on 
the  right  biink  of  the  Medway,  at  the  upper  part 
of  its  estuary,  30  miles  east-south-east  of  London. 
Much  of  C.  is  iU  buUt  and  irregular.  The  High 
Street  is  IJ  mile  long,  parallel  to  the  river,  and 
swarms  with  soldiers  and  Jews.  The  refuse  timber 
of  the  dock-yard  is  much  used  in  building   the 


house-walls.  C.  owes  its  importance  to  its  naval 
and  military  establishments  situated  at  Brompton 
village  (on  a  height  haJf  a  mUe  north  .of  C),  and 
on  the  Medway  estuary.  The  0.  fortified  lines  are 
the  frequent  scenes  of  field-operations,  imitation 
battles,  and  grand  reviews.  Pop.  28,424.  The 
borough,  whioh  sends  one  member  to  parliament,  is 
governed  by  a  head-constable  imder  the  magistrates 
of  Kochester.  The  Romans  seem  to  have  once  had 
a  cemetery  here.  Traces  of  Roman  villas  have  been 
found,  with  Roman  bricks,  tiles,  coins,  and  weapons. 
The  dock-yard  was  founded  by  Elizabeth  before  the 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  In 
1662,  it  was  removed  to  its  present  site.  In  1667, 
the  Dutch,  under  De  Ruyter,  sailed  up  the  estuary 
of  the  Medway,  and,  in  spite  of  the  hre  from  the 
castle,  destroyed,  much  shipping  and  stores. 

In  a  military  point  of  view,  C.  lines  are  con- 
sidered the  best  fortifications  in  England,  after 
those  of  Portsmouth.  The  place  is  also  defended 
by  Upnor  Castle  and  GiUingham  Castle ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  a  com- 
mission appointed  in  1859,  money  was  granted 
by  parhament  in  1860  for  constructing  additional 
fortifications.  In  and  near  C.  are  Port  Pitt,  a 
military  hospital  and  strong  fort;  barracks  for 
infantry,  marines,  artillery,  and  engineers;  a  park 
of  artillery ;  and  magazines,  storehouses,  and  depdts 
on  a  large  scale. 

In  a  naval  sense,  C.  is  one  of  the  principal 
royal  ship-building  establishments  in  the  king- 
dom. The  dock-yard  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
containing  several  building-sHps,  and  wet  docks 
sufficiently  capacious  for  the  largest  ships.  The 
slips  have  been  provided  with  iron  roofs,  at  a 
cost  of  about  £10,000  per  roof.  One  peculiar 
establishment  in  this  dock-yard  is  a  metal  mill, 
whioh  supplies  all  the  royal  dock-yards  with 
copper  sheets,  copper  bolts,  and  other  articles  in 
copper  and  mixedT  metal.  The  saw-miUs  at  C.  are 
so  extensive,  that  it  is  said  that,  if  fully  employed, 
they  could  cut  up  timber  enough  for  all  the 
dock-yards.  A  duplicate  of  Brunei's  block-making 
machinery  is  kept  at  0.,  ready  to  supplement 
the  operations  of  that  at  Portsmouth.  The  dock- 
yard is  under  the  control  of  a  captain-superin- 
tendent, and  other  officers,  whose  annual  salaries 
vary  from  £700  to  £200  each.  Under  them  are 
clerks  receiving  from  £450  to  £80  each.  The  actual 
workmen,  artizans  and  labourers,  vary  in  number 
apcording  to  the  amount  of  ship-buUding  and 
repairing  going  on.  In  the  estimates  for  1860 — 
1861,  provision  was  made  for  about  1800  ship- 
wrights, oalkers,  joiners,  sawyers,  mill-wrights, 
smiths,  block-makers,  sail-makers,  rope-makers, 
riggers,  labourers,  &c.,  at  an  average  wage  of  about 
24s.  per  man,  per  week.  Further  extensions  are  to 
be  commenced  in  1861. 

CHATHAM  ISLANDS,  a  smaU  group  in  the 
Pacific,  lying"  about  400  miles  due  east  of  the 
Canterbury  settlement,  on  the  Middle  Island  of 
New  Zealand,  in  lat.  43°  38'— 44°  40'  S.,  long. 
177° — 179°  W.,  being  thus  almost  precisely  the 
antipodes  of  Toulouse,  in  France.  They  were  dis- 
covered in  1791  by  Lieutenant  Broughton,  both  the 
cluster  and  its  chief  member  taking  the  name  of 
his  ship.  Chatham  Island  is  computed  to  contain 
600,000  acres ;  a  salt  or  brackish  lake,  however,  of 
20  miles  in  length,  occupying  the  interior.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  the  archipelago,  in  general,  are 
said  to  be  good.  Wheat  yields  abundantly;  and 
the  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs  which  have  been  intro- 
duced thrive  well.  Timber  of  any  size  is  unknown, 
so  that  the  native  canoe,  instead  of  being  cut 
out  of  a  single  tree,  is  merely  wicker-work  bound 
together    by   cordage    of    indigenous    flax      The 
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aborigiues  have  two  missions  among  ttem — one  from 
Germany,  and  the  other  from  New  Zealand. 

CHATHAM,  William  Pitt,  Eael  of,  some- 
times styled  Pitt  the  Elder,  one  of  the  greatest 
English  orators  and  statesmen  of  the  18th  b.,  was 
the  son  of  a  ooiuitry  gentleman,  Robert  Pitt  of 
Boeonnoc,  in  Cornwall ;  and  was  bom  November  15, 
1708.  After  an  education  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  he 
travelled  on  the  continent,  and  on  his  return  obtained 
a  cornetcy  in  the  Blues.  In  1735,  he  entered  parlia- 
ment for  Old  Sarum — ^that  synonym  for  electoral 
corruption — a  borough  then  belonging  to  his  family. 
He  espoused  the  side  of  Frederick  Prince  of  "Wales, 
then  at  deadly  feud  with  the  king,  and  offered  a 
determined  opposition  to  Walpole,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  He  was  deprived  of  his  commission 
in  consequence — an.  insult  and  injury  which  only 
increased  the  vehemence  of  his  demmciations  of  the 
court  and  the  government.  His  influence,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  increased  rapidly; 
and  "Walpole  being  driven  from  power,  the  king, 
notwithstanding  his  hatred  of  Pitt,  found  it  necessary 
to  allow  of  his  admission  to  a  subordinate  place  in 
the  Broad .  Bottom  admiDistration ;  subsequently  he 
was  appointed  to  the  lucrative  office  of  paymaster- 
general.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  pleased 
with  his  patriotism  and  powers  of  oratory,  left 
him  £10,000;  and  later,  Sir  "William  Pynsent,  struck 
with  similar  admiration,  left  him  his  whole  pro- 
perty. In  1755,  when  Henry  Fox  (afterwards  Lord 
Holland)  was  made  secretary  of  state,  finding 
himself  opposed  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  new 
minister,  Pitt  resigned  office  as  paymaster.  In 
the  following  year,  when  the  king,  unwillingly 
acceding  to  popular  demands,  had  to  dismiss  Fox, 
Pitt  became  nominally  secretary  of  state,  but  wag 
virtually  premier.  He  immediately  began  to  put 
into  execution  his  own  plan  of  carrying  on  the  war 
with  Prance.  He  raised  the  militia,  and  strength- 
ened the  naval  power;  but  the  king's  old  enmity, 
and  German  predHeotions,  led  him  to  oppose  Pitt's 
policy,  who  thereupon  resigned  office  in  April  1757, 
but  was  recalled  in  June,  in  obedience  to  the  loud 
demands  of  the  people. 

Now  firmly  established  in  power,  Pitt's  war 
policy  was  characterised  by  unusual  vigour  and 
sagacity.  Success  returned  to  the  British  atms. 
French  armies  were  beaten  everywhere  by  Britain 
and  her  allies — in  India,  in  Africa,  in  Canada,  on 
the  Rhine — and  British  fleets  drove  the  few  French 
ships  they  did  not  capture  or  destroy  from  almost 
every  sea.  But  the  prime  mover  of  all  these  bril- 
liant victories  found  himself  compelled  to  resign 
(1761),  when,  on  the  accession  of  George  III.,  and 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Lord  Bute,  it  was 
attempted  to  introduce  a  vacillating  polioy  into 
the  government ;  his  immediate  cause  of  resignation 
being  the  refusal  of  the  majority  of  the  cabinet  to 
declare  war  with  Spain,  which  Pitt  foreseeing  as 
imminent,  wished  to  commence  before  the  Spaniards 
were  thoroughly  prepared.  As  some  recompense 
for  his  important  services,  Pitt  received  a  pension 
of  £3000  a  year ;  and  his  wife,  sister  of  George  Gren- 
viUe,  was  created  Baroness  Chatham.  Until  1766, 
Pitt  remained  out  of  office,  not  offering  a  factious 
opposition  to  government,  but  employing  all  his 
eloquence  to  defeat  some  of  its  most  obnoxious 
measures.  In  that  year  he  received  the  royal  com- 
mands to  form  a  ministry.  He  undertook  the  task, 
choosing  for  himself — ^to  the  astonishment  of  the 
public,  and  the  sacrifice,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
of  his  popularity — the  almost  sinecure  office  of 
Privy  Seal,  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as 
"Viscount  Pitt  and  Earl  of  Chatham.  lU  health 
prevented  C.  from  taking  any  active  part  in  this 
ministry,  of  which  he  was  nominally  the  head,  and 
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which  was  weak  and  embarrassed  throughout,  and 
he  resigned  in  1768,  to  hold  office  no  more.    He  did 
not,  however,  cease  to  take  an  interest  in  pubhp 
affairs.    He  spoke  strongly  against  the  arbitrary  and 
harsh  policy  of  government  towards  the  American 
colonies,  and  warmly  urged  an  amicable  settlement 
of   the  differences.     But    When,  America   having 
entered  into  treaty  with  France,  it  was  proposed 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  remove  the  ministers, 
and  make  peace  on  any  terms,  C,  though  much 
debilitated,  came  down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
in  a  powerful  address  protested  against  the  implied 
prostration  of   Britain   before   the  throne  of   the 
Bourbons,  and  declared  war,  with  whatever  issue, 
preferable  to  the  proposed  terms  of  peace.    This 
address  secured  a  majority  against  the  motion,  and 
the  war  was  continued.    But  it  was  the  orator's 
last  effort;  for,  exhausted  by  speaking,  on  rising 
again  to  reply  to  a  query  addressed  to  him  by 
the    Duke    of    Richmond,    his    physical    powers 
suddenly  failed,  he  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  his 
friends,  and  was  carried  from  the  House.    He  died 
May  11,  1778.    He  was  honoured  with  a,  public 
funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  statue  was 
also  erected  to  his  memory  at  the  public  expense ; 
and  in  addition,  government  voted  £20,000,  to  pay 
his  debts,  and  conferred  a  pension  of  £4000  a  year 
on  his  descendants.    C.'s  personal  appearance  was 
dignified  and  imposing,  and  added  greatly  to  the 
attractions  of  his  oratory,  which  was  of  the  most 
powerful  kind.     His  upright   and   irreproachable 
character  demanded  the  admiration  of  his  enemies ; 
but   his   affectedness  and   haughtiness   not    unfre- 
quently  digusted   his   friends,    and   pride   rather 
than  principle  seems  to  have  actuated  his  course 
at  some  important  oonjunotures  of  his  life.  He  had, 
however,  an  intense   love  of  country;   the  grand 
object  of  his   ambition  being  to  make  his  native 
land  safe  against  all  contingencies,  and  powerful 
among  nations. 

CHATILLON,  a  town  of  Prance  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Cote  d'Or,  on  the  Seine,  about  45  miles 
north-north-west  of  Dijon.  Pop.  4653.  C.  is  chiefly 
famous  on  account  of  the  congress  of  allied  sove- 
reigns held  here  in  1814,  from  February  5  to  March 
19,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiation  with  Napoleon 
respecting  conditions  of  peace.  Several  of  the  con- 
ditions proposed  by  the  allies  Napoleon  could  not 
bring  himself  to  submit  to,  and  the  negotiations 
broke  up,  March  19.  On  the  25th,  when  their 
armies  were,  in  fact,  marching  on  Paris,  the  allies 
from  Vitry  issued  their  declaration  justifying  a 
contuiuation  of  the  war. 

CHA'TSWORTH,  the  magnificent  mansion  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  one  of  the  most 
splendid  private  seats  in  England,  is  situated  in 
Derbyshire,  on  the  Derwent,  12  miles  north-by-west 
of  Matlock.  William  the  Conqueror  gave  the 
domain  to  his  natural  son  William  Peveril.  It  was 
purchased  by  Sir  W.  Cavendish  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
tune.  Sir  W.,  m  1570,  began  the  old  mansion,  which 
was  finished  by  his  widow,  afterwards  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury.  In  this  biiilding  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  imprisoned  for  13  years.  The  present  edifice 
called  a  palace  from  its  grandeur,  includes  the  old 
Ionic  pile,  183  by  172  feet,  built  1687-1706,  by  the 
first  Duke  of  Devonshire,  after  desigos  by  Tahnan 
and  Wren.  The  great  stables  were  built  about 
1706,  and  the  north  wing  since  1720.  The  facade 
IS  720  feet  long,  or  with  the  terraces,  1200  feet.  The 
building  la  nearly  a  square,  with  an  interior  court. 
0.  13  famed  for  its  pictures,  sculptures,  hangings, 
carymgs,  and  bas-rehefs.  There  are  some  exquisite 
soiilptures  by  Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  Chantrey,  &o. 
The  grounds  around  are  9  mUea  in  circuit,  including 
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hill  and  dale,  and  fine  prospects.  They  were  laid 
out  by  Loudon  and  Paxton,  and  are  celebrated  for 
their  trees,  shrubs,  rook-work,  deer,  and  water-works 
— only  surpassed  by  those  at  Versailles.  The  con- 
servatory, unrivalled  in  Europe,  covers  nearly  an 
acre,  measures  300  by  145  feet,  and  65  feet  high, 
has  70,000  Bomare  feet  of  glass,  and  a  carriage-road 
through  it.  Hobbes,  the  ^ilosopher,  lived  long  at 
Chatsworth. 

OHATTAHOO'CHBB,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  of  the  Alleghanies,  in  the  north  of  Georgia; 
traverses  that  state  in  a  south-west  direction; 
becomes  the  boundary  between  it  and  Alabama; 
and  finally,  after  receiving  the  Flint  from  the  left, 
crosses  Florida,  under  the  name  of  Appalachicola, 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  With  ah  entire  course 
of  550  miles,  it  is  navigable  upwards  as  far  as 
Columbus,  at  a  distance  of  350  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  forma  the  principal  outlet  for  the  cotton  crops 
of  its  basin. 

CHA'TTBL  (Fr.  chatd,  Old  Fr.  chaptd,  from 
Lat.  capitate,  corrupted  into  captale  and  catallum, 
meaning  the  capital  or  principal  sum  in  a  loan; 
hence  goods  in  general,  especially  cattle,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  land),  in  the  law  of  England, 
is  a  term  used  to  designate  any  kind  of  property 
which,  with  reference  either  to  the  .nature  of  the 
subject  or  the  character  of  the  interest  possessed 
in  it,  is  not  freehold.  Regarded  from  a  positive 
point  of  view,  0.  included  not  only  aU  movable 
property,  but  all  property  which,  though  im- 
movable, was  not  held  on  a  feudal  tenure.  Any 
estate,  then,  or  interest  in  lands  and  tenetnents 
not  amounting  to  freehold,  is  a  chattel.  But  as, 
between  property  thus  'savouring  of  reaKty'  and 
mere  personal  movables— money,  plate,  catile,  and 
the  like — there  was  a  manifest  distinction,  chat- 
tels were,  consequently,  distinguished  into  chattels- 
real  and  chaUds-personal.  Both  descriptions  of  C, 
in  the  eye  of  the  ancient  law  of  England,  were 
regarded  as  inferior  to  freehold,  and  formed  a  sub- 
ordinate class  of  property.  As  distinguished  from 
estates  of  inheritance,  or  for  life  in  things  immovable, 
such  estate  is  called  personal,  the  others  being  real 
estate.  Till  the  passing  of  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  106, 
livery  of  seizin  was  required  to  pass  an  estate  of 
inheritance,  or  for  fife  in  corporal  hereditaments  of 
feu  tenure,  but  such  was  no  more  required  for  the 
transfer  of  a  C.  real  than  of  a  C.  personal.  A  C. 
real  is  also  transmitted  on  the  owner's  death  to  his 
executor  or  administrator,  like  a  C.  personal,  and 
does  not  descend  to  his  heir  like  a  freehold  of  inherit- 
ance. There  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  however, 
in  the  case  of  chattels  which,  owing  to  their  intimate 
connection  with  property  of  a  freehold  nature, 
cannot  be  separated  from  it  without  injury.  Such, 
for  instance,  are  the  muniments  of  title  to  an  estate, 
growing  grass,  deer  in  a  park,  and  actual  fixtures, 
aU  of  wmch  go  to  the  heir,  and  not  the  executor. 
The  tenant  of  a  C  real,  like  the  tenant  of  «,  0. 
personal,  is,  moreover,  said  not  to  be  seized,  like  the 
tenant  of  a  freehold,  but  to  be  possessed.  Lastly, 
there  can  be  no  estate  tail  in  a  C.  real  more  than  in 
a  C.  personal,  except  in  the  case  in  which  either  of 
them  can  be  regarded  as  an  heir-loom.  Formerly, 
C.  might  be  disposed  of  by  wiU  at  an  earlier  age 
than  real  estates,  but  this  was  altered  by  1  Vict, 
c.  26. 

CHA'TTERER,  a  significant  poi)ular  name,  often 
applied  to  the  birds  of  the  family  Ampdidw,  a 
family  of  the  order  Insessores  and  tribe  Dentirostres, 
having  a  depressed  biU  like  that  of  the  Ely-catchers 
(Mnsckapidie),  but  somewhat  shortex  and  broader 
in  proportion,  and  sUghtly  arched.    To  this  family 


belong  the  cotingas,  wax-wings,  piauhaus,  oater- 
piUar-liunters,  &o.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  old  world,  although  America 
also  produces  some.  They  inhabit  low  grounds  or 
forests,  feeding  chiefly  on  insects  and  their  larvae. 
Some  of  them  possess  powers  of  song  almost  equal 
to  those  of  the  nightingale.  Many  of  theta  are 
birds  of  gorgeous  plumage. — Only  one  species  is 
British,  sometimes  called  simply  vie  G,  sometimes 
the  Bohemian  C.  or  Wax-wing  (q.  v.). 

OHA'TTERTOlSr,  Thomas,  an  English  poet, 
whose  youth,  genius,  and  tragical  death  have  made 
ViiTn  one  of  the  wonders  of  English  literature,  was 
born  at  Bristol,  November  20, 1752.  His  father,  who 
had  once  been  a  chanter  in  the  Bristol  cathedral, 
and  also  master  of  a  kind  of  free-school,  died  two 
or  three  months  before  the  poet's  birth.  C.  was 
educated  at  a  parish-school,  was  considered  a  duU 
child,  but  making  acquaintance  with  a  black-letter 
Bible  which  his  mother  often  used,  the  dormant 
spirit  flashed  up.  From  early  years,  he  was  fond 
of  all  kinds  of  antiquities;  he  climg  around  old 
walls  like  the  ivy,  and  haunted  twiUght  ruins  like 
the  bat.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Mr  Lambert,  an  attorney.  His  situation  here  was 
uncomfortable,  he  took  his  meals  in  the  kitchen 
with  the  footboy,  and  when  refractory,  was  chastised 
with  a  ruler.  In  October  1768,  the  new  bridge  at 
Bristol  was  opened,  and  0.  sent  to  a  newspaper  an 
account,  in  antique  phraseology  and  spelling,  of  the 
ceremonies  attending  the  opening  of  the  old  one 
several  centuries  before — the  whole  purporting  to  bo 
taken  from  an  ancient  MS.  To  a  certain  Bristol 
pewterer,  Burgtan  by  name,  he  presented  himself, 
and  astonished  the  craftsman  by  the  sight  of  a 
parchment,  in  which  his  pedigree  was  traced  back 
to  the  Norman  Conquest,  adorned  by  many  a 
splendid  marriage,  and  many  a  knightly  name.  He 
also  exhibited  to  his  friends  copies  of  old  poems, 
which  he  said  were  composed  by  one  Thomas 
Rowley,  a  monk  of  the  15th  century.  These  matters 
made  some  stir  in  his  native  city,  but  not  enough 
to  satisfy  C,  who  resolved  to  fly  at  higher  game. 
Accordingly,  Horace  Walpole,  at  that  time  collect- 
ing additional  materials  for  his  Anecdotes  of  Paint- 
ing in  England,  received  from  C.  several  pages  of 
antique  writing,  accompanied  by  a  short  note. 
The  pretended  MS.  gave  biographical  sketches  of 
celebrated  painters  ■who  had  flourished  in  England 
several  centuries  ago,  and  of  whose  existence 
Walpole  had  never  dreamed.  Walpole,  put  oif  his 
guard,  answered  his  unknown  correspondent  at 
once ;  expressed  his  delight  at  receiving  the  MS. ; 
and  desired,  as  a  personal  favour,  that  afl  the  other 
antique  writings,  poems  included,  mentioned  in  the 
note,  should  be  forwarded.  C,  highly  elated,  imme- 
diately sent  accounts  of  a  great  many  more  painters 
and  poets,  and  also  gave  some  sUght  sketch  of  his 
personal  history.  On  receipt  of  this  second  com- 
munication, Walpole  suspected  a  trick.  The  poems 
he  shewed  to  Mason  and  Gray,  who  at  once  pro- 
nounced them  forgeries ;  he  then  wrote  C,  express- 
ing his  suspicions  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  MS., 
and  administering  at  the  same  time  a  great  deal  of 
excellent  advice.  C.  replied,  desiring  that  the  MS. 
should  be  returned  at  once;  but  by  the  time  the 
letter  reached  London,  Walpole  was  about  to  start 
for  Paris,  and  it  was  allowed  to  remain  unanswered. 
On  Walpole's  return  some  six  weeks  thereafter,  a 
fierce  note  from  C.  waited  him,  the  contents  of 
which  must  have  brought  the  blood  to  his  polished 
and  urbane  brow;  indignant,  he  bundled  up  the 
MS.,  and  returned  it  without  a  word  of  explanation. 
_  From  his  earliest  youth,  C.  had  a  ghastly  fami- 
liarity with  the  idea  of  suicide.  Among  his  papers 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a  last  wfil  and 
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testament, '  executed  in  tlie  presence  of  Omniscience, 
the  14tli  of,  April  1770,'  full  of  tlie  wildest  wit  and 
profanity..  Another  document  of  similar  purport, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  hia  friends,  led  to  his 
dismissal  from  Mr  Lambert's  office.  Released  from 
what  he  considered  the  slavery  of  law,  C.'a  eyes 
turned  to  London,  and  in  that  city  he  arrived,  carry- 
ing with  him  all  his  Rowley  MS.  and  several  modem 
poems,  on  Tuesday  the'  24th  April  1770,  and  took 
up  his  abode  with  one'Walmsley,  a  plasterer,  in 
Shoreditch.  No  sbonel-  had  he  settled  there,  than  he 
began  to  work  as  with  a  hundred  hands.  During 
the  last  few  months  of  his  life,  he  poured  forth 
squibs,  satiric  poems,  political  essays,  burlettas, 
letters  in  the  style  of  Junius,  and  meditated  writing 
a  history  of  England,  to  appear  in  parts.  For  a 
time,  his  prospects"  seemed  gblden  enough.  He 
obtained  an  introduction^  to'  Lord  Mayor  Beckford ; 
he  ,  sent  glowing  letters  home,  accompanied  by 
presents  to,  his  mother  and  sisters.  Ultimately,  he 
left  the  plasterer's  in  Shoreditch,  and  took  lodgings 
in  Brooke  Street,  adjoining  Holbom.:  Unhappily  for 
C,  editors  of  opposition  papers  were  willing  enough 
to  insert  and  praise  his  aiticlBS,;  but  were  disinclined 
or  unable  to  render  an  equivalent  in  lOaah.  Possibly 
they  conceived  ithati  a  patriotism,  so  ardent  must 
be  its  own  reward.,  The  means  of , life  were  now 
fast  failing.  In  desperation,  he  attempted  to  procure 
an  ,  lappointment  i  of  (surgeon's  xaxte,  in  ,a  lyessel 
going  to  Africa,  but  failed.  This  was  the  lasti  drop 
that  -made  the  cup  overflow.  On  Saturday  the  25th 
August,  his  landlady,  alarmed  that  her  lodger  did 
not  make  his  appearance,  had  the  door  of  his  room 
broken  open;,  saw  the  floor  HtJ;ered  with  small 
pieces  of  paper,  and  C. 'lying  on  the  bed  with  his 
legs  hanging  oyer,  quite  d,eaa.'  Just  at,  this  time, 
Dr  Fry  of  .Oxford,  who,  ha^seen  or  heard  something 
of  the  ,Powley  poems,  was  on  the,  eye ,  of ,  starting 
fqr  Bristol  to  make,  inquiry  into  the  matter.  Sad 
enough  to  think  on  now ;  ,  a  Kttle  more  promp- 
titude on  the  one  hand,  a  little  more  patience,  on 
the  other,  and  the ,  wholq  catastrophe  might  have 
been  averted. 

0.  died  before  he'  reached  his  18th  year,  and 
takes  his  place  as  the  greatest  prodigy  in  Uteratiire. 
Indeed,  in  our  jud^ent  of  him,,' age  cannot  be 
taken  into  account.  He  never  seeins  to  have  been 
young.  His  intellect  was  bom  fully  matured.  He 
was  equally  precocious  in  other  respects.  In  his 
letters,  he  spealks  of  the  relation  of  the  sexies  in  the 
tone  of  a  sated  rouS.'  He  never  seems  to  have  felt 
the  dehcioua  shame  and  ingenuousness  of  youth ;  over 
his  heart  -  never  was  outspread  '  the  bloom  of  young 
desire  and  purple  light  of  love.'  The  Kew  Gardens 
is  written'in  the  style  of  Churchill,  and  it  possesses 
all  that  master's  vigour,  and 'every  now  and  then 
we  come  on  a  couplet  turned  with  the  ifehoity  of 
Pope.  His' genius,  however,'  is  in  i its  greatest 
perfection  in  theanqient  poems.  -No,  poet,  before  or 
since,  has  Written  a  tenderer  strain  than  the  lament 
in  MUa,  or  conceived'  a  bolder  image  than  the 
personification  of  Freedom  in  the  ode  to  Liberty 
in,  his  Trctgedy.  of  Oodtfiim.  C.'s  life  .has  been  written 
by  many -hands,  but  the  best -and  most  sympathetic 
is  that  contributed  by.iProfessor  I),,'Masson  ,  of 
University  College,  London,  and  published  in  his 
Collected,  Essays.  , 

CHAU'CBE,,  Geowrbt,  ;the,,fati^er.  of  EngHsh 
poetry,  was  bom,  if  we  may  credit  tradition,  in 
1328,  and,  from  a  passage  in  the  Testament  of  Love, 
his  birthpl.ace  Be,ejf\B  to  have,. been  .London.  "The 
deepestobscurity  rests  on  his  early  history.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Oxford.  While  at  the  tmiyer- 
sity,  he  wrote  Tlie  Court  of  Love,  and  The  Book 
of  Troilui  and  Cresseide.  At  one  period  he  seems 
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to  have  turned  his  attention  to  law,  and  to  have 
become  a  inember  of  the  Inner  Temple.  About 
these  matters  his  biographers,  knowing  little,  have 
conjectured  much.  The  only  particular  of  C.'s 
youth  of  which  an  anxious  posterity  can  be  certified 
is,  that  he  ohe'  day  thrashed  a  Franciscan  friar  in 
Fleet  Street,  and  was  fined  two  shillings  for  the 
exploit  on  the  next.  History  has  preserved  this  for 
its,  but  has  forgotten  all  the  rest  of  lis  early  life, 
and  the  chronology  of  all  his  poems. 

In  1369,  C.  assures  ais,  on  his  own  aiithority,  that 
he  served  iujder  Edward  III.  in  his  French  cam- 
paign, and  was  therein  made  prisoner.     The  date  of 
his  l^etum  froin  captivity,  and  of   his  subsequent 
marriage,  caimot  now  be  ascertained.     He  espoused 
Phflippa,  yoimgest  daughter  of   Sir  Payne.  Uoet, 
whose  estates  lay  in  Hainault.  ,  His  wife's  sister, 
Katherine,  ultimately  became  the  wife  of  John  of 
Gaimt,  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  and  it  fertybe  presumed 
that  the  high  connection  th-us  established  aided,  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  poet's  advancement  in 
life.     After  his  marriage,  he  began  to  mix  in  public 
affairsi     He  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Genoa  in 
1372,  audi  on  that  occasion,  has  been  isupposed  by 
some  to'have  had  an  interview  with  Petrarch  j. then 
residing  at  Padua,  and  to  have  heard  from  his  Hps 
the  story,  of  Ofisdda.      On    his    return,   he    was 
appointed  comptroller  of  the 'customs  for  wools,  and 
in  the  sa.me  year  the  king  granted  him  a  pitcher 
of  wine  daily  for  life.    In  1377,.  C.  proceeded  to 
Flanders  in  the. retinue,  of  Sh-.TlLpnias  Percy,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Worcester,;    and  for  several  years 
thereafter  he  was  employed  assiduouslyin  embassies 
and  other  business  connected  with  -the  public  service. 
In  1386,  a  commission  was  issued  to  inquire  into 
alleged' abuses  in  the 'department  of  the  customs, 
and  C.' was  dismissed  from'  his  comptroUership  in  the 
December  of  that  year.     On  meeting  this  fact,  one 
cannot  help '  remembering  that   Edward  made  the 
writing  out  of  the  accounts  in  C.'s  own  hand  the 
condition  of  his  holding  office.     Had  the  great  poet 
neglected  his  duties  ?    It  has  been  conjectured  by 
some,  that  after  his  disgrace  C.  became  embarrassed 
in  circunistances,  and  apparently  with. reason,  for 
about. this  ijinae.hei  canoelledboth  his  pensions,  and 
consigned, them  to  one,  John  Soalby,  'to  whom  they 
were  probably  sold  under  pressure  of  distress,'  says 
his  latest  biographer.     In  1387,  C.  lost  his  wife. 
Where  he ,  spent  his  closing  years,  cannot  now  be 
ascerta.ined.    ,God;wjn  surmises  that  in  his  distress 
he  retired,  to  Woodstock,  and  composed,  there  The 
Canterbury  Tales.     It  seems,  (however;  to  be  toler- 
ably certain  that  during  the  last  years  of  his  Ufe 
he   was   resident  in  London.      There  he   died   on 
the  25th  Optober  1400,  aged  74,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  first  of  the, long  line  of 
poets  whose  ashes  make, that  pile  so  venersible. 

,C.  was  a  worthy  representative  of  the  splendid 
14th  centiiry..  He  was  a  master  of  the  science,  the 
theology,  and  the  Uterature  of  his  time.  He  had 
seen  many  men  and  cities,  and  ha,d  formed  no 
inconsiderable  unit  in  imposing  ceremonies  of  state. 
His  poems  are  numerous,  and  exhibit  every  variety 
pf  poetical  excellence..  His  earlier,  performances, 
such;  as  The.  Flower  and  the  Leaf,The,Bomaunt  of  the 
Rose,  are,  after  the  French  fasMpn  then  prevalent, 
gorgeous  allegories  full  of  queens  and  kings,  bowers, 
bevies  of  beautiful  ladies,  brave  knights,  and  pious 
mghtingales  that  sing  the  praises  of  God.  They 
appeal  potently  enough  to  the  eye,  but  they  do  not 
in  the  shghtest'  degree  touch  the  heart,  or  relate 
themselves  to  human  concerns.  Quite  different  The 
Canterbury  Tales,  so  full  of  humour,  pathos,  "and 
shrewd  observation.  In  these  Tales,  English  life  as 
it  then  existed,  is  wonderfully  reflected— when  the 
kmg  tilted  in  tournament,  when  the  kiiight  and  the 
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lady  rode  over  the  down  with  falcon  on  wrist,  when 
pilgrimages  bound  for  the  tomb  of  St  Thomas 
passed  on  from  village  to  village,  when  friars  sitting 
in  tavern  over  wine  sang  songs  that  formed  a 
remarkable  contrast  with  the  services  they  so 
piously  and  sweetly  intoned.  AU  that  stirring  and 
gaily  apparelled  time — so  different  from  our  own — is 
seen  in  C.'s  work,  as  in  some  magic  mirror ;  and 
in  his  case,  as  in  every  other,  when  the  superficial 
tumults  and  noises  that  so  stun  the  contemporary 
ear  have  faded  away,  leaving  behind  that  which 
is  elemental  and  eternal,  the  poet  is  found  to  be 
the  truest  historian.  Among  C.'s  other  writings 
may  be  mentioned.  The  Court  of  Lovsi  The  Booh  of 
Troilus  and  Cresseide,  Parliament  of  Birds,  and  the 
Book  of  the  Duchess.  The  Ganterhiry  Tales  were 
printed  by  Oaxton,  but  the  first  edition  of  his 
complete  works  did  not  appear,  tUl  1542. 

CHAUDBS-AIGtJES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
^  department  of  Cantal,  about  12  miles  south-south- 
west of  St  Flour.  It  is  celebrated  on  account  of  its 
hot  mineral  springs,  which  have  the  property  of 
discharging  grease  from  sheep's  wool,  and  vast 
numbers  of  fleeces  are  sent  hither  annually  to  be 
washed.  The  waters  are  also  taken  for  rheumatism- 
and  cutaneous  diseases.     Pop.  1350. 

CHAUDFONTAINB,  a  village  '  charmingly 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Vesdre,  a  few  miles  from 
Ligge,  in  Belgium,  and  celebrated  for  a  hot  spring 
which  supplies  water  for  hot-batha.  'There,  are 
hotels  and  lodging-houses  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors.  The  place  is  a  favourite  resort ,  of  the 
Liggois.  There  is  here  a  station  on  the  railway 
from  Ligge  to  Aix-la-OhapeUe. 

CHATJDIBEB,  the  name  of  a  river  and  of  a 
lake  of  Canada.  The  river  joins  the  St  Lawrence 
from  the  south,  about  7  milea  above  Quebec,  forming 
the  celebrated  falls  of  its  own  name,  about  2^  miles 
from  its  mouth.  The  lake — merely  one  of  the 
many  expansions  of  the  Ottawa — has  on  its  right 
the  city  of  that  name,  the  metropolis  of  the  united 
colony. 

CHAUMETTB,  PiEEEB  Gaspard,  one  of  the 
moat  extravagant  cjiaracters  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, was  born,  1763,  at  Nevers,  and  made  his  first 
public  appearance  at  the  Cordeliers  Club,  where  he 
was  introduced  by  Camille  Desmouhns.  His  '  sans- 
culottism '  gained  for  him  such  popularity,  that  he 
was  appointed  procurator  of  the  coiomunity  of  Paris, 
in  the  place  of  Manuel.  C.  was  very  enthusiastic 
in  favour  of  the  '  worship  of  j eason.'  In  his  zeal,  he 
rejected  his  own  Christian  name,  Pierre,  as  having 
been  sullied  by  saintly  aaaociations,  and  styled  him- 
self '  Anaxagoraa.'  The  institution  of  the  tribunal 
of  the  revolution,  the  decree  for  a  revolutionary 
army,  and  the  law  against  suspected  aristocrats, 
were  carried  into  effect  by  0.  along  with  others. 
He  also  proposed  that  the  whole  French  nation 
should  be  made  to  wear  wooden  shoes,  and  to 
subsist  on  potatoes ;  but  this  was  too  much  even 
for  the  chimerical  enthusiasm  of  his  compatriots. 
His  antics,  however,  in  connection  with  the  'worship 
of  reason '  excited  the  disgust  of  Eobespierre,  who 
devised  measures  for  bringing  the  whole  company 
of  actors  under  tebert  to  the  scaflbld.  C.  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  having  been 
implicated  in  a  plot  against  the  Convention,  and 
was  executed,  April  13,  1794. 

CHAUMONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Haute-Marne,  on  an  elevation  between  the 
rivers  Mame  and  Suize,  about  140  miles  south-east 
of  Paris.  It  is  generally  well  built,  with  clean, 
spacious  streets,  and 'fine  promenades  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  town.    There   are  considerable 


manufactures,  including  hosiery,  cotton  yarn,  gloves, 
&c.  On  the  1st  of  March  1814,  the  allied  powers 
here  bound  themselves  by  treaty  against  Napoleon, 
in  the  event  of  the  negotiations  at  Ch&tiUon  ending 
unsatisfactorily.    Pop.  5911. 

OHAXTNY,  a  t.own  of  France  in  the  department 
of  Aisne,  about  18  miles  west-north-west  of  Laon. 
It  is  built  partly  on  the  right  bank  of,  and  partly 
on  an  island  in  the  river  Oise,  which  is  here  navi- 
gable. It  is  an  old,  rather  uninteresting  place, 
with  manufactures  of  sacking,  hosiery,  chemicals, 
and  leather,  and  an  active  trade.    Pop.  7000. 

CHAUSSES,  in  the  armour  of  the  middle  ages, 
were  defence-pieces  for  the  legs.  Some  were  made 
of  padded  and  quilted  cloth,  with  metal  studs ; 
some  of  chain-mail ;  some  of  riveted  plates ;  and 
some  of  banded  mail.  It  was  not  unusual  to  fasten 
them  by  lacing  behind  the  leg.  ' 

OHAUX  DE  FONBS,  a  town  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  NeuohSitel,  9  miles  north-west  of 
the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  in  a  bleak 
valley,  at  an  elevation  of  3070  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  is  scattered  over  a  large  area,  almost  every 
cottage  being  surrounded  by  a  garden  or  croft.  It 
is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  manufacture  of  clocks 
and  watches  in  the  canton.  The  mechanists  work 
chiefly  at  home,  each  devoting  himseU  to  a  parti- 
cular portion  of  machinery.  In  1851,  the  number 
of  watches  made  was  156,000.  Population  about 
15,000. 

OHAY  ROOT,  CHOYA,  or  SAYAN  (Olden- 
landia  umhdlata),  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant, of 
the  natural  order  Cinchonaceos,  said  to  be  a  native 
both  of,  India  and  of  Mexico.  It  is  cultivated  on 
the  coast  of  Coromaudel  for  the  sake  of  its  long, 
orange-coloured  roots,  the  bark  of  which  affords 
a  beautiful  red  dye.  The  quality  of  the  bark  is 
said  to  be  improved  by  keeping  it  for  some  years. 
It  is  the  colouring  matter  obtained  from  C.  P>,. 
which  is  used  to  paint  the  red  figures  on  chintz. 
C.  K.  is  the  Indian  madder,  and  in  it  some  tribes 
in  Ceylon  formerly  paid  their  tribute. 

CHAYBNPTJ'R,  a  fortified  town  of  Nepaul,  in 
the  north  of  India,  about  120  miles  to  the  east  of 
Khatmandu,  the  capital  of  the  state,  being  in  lat. 
27°  20'  K,  and  Jong.  87°  3'  E.  It  is  the  chief  town 
of  a  district  which  yields  rice,  wheat,  cotton,  ghee 
or  butter,  timber,  spices,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  pearls. 

CHEATING.  In  the  technical  language  of  the 
English  law,  C.  means  the  offence  of  fraudulently 
obtaining  the  property  of  another  by  any  deceitful 
ot  illegal  practice  short  of  felony,  but  in  such  a  way 
as  that  the  public  interest  may  possibly  be  affected. 
In  order  to  constitute  C,  the  fraud  must  be  of  such 
a  kind  as  that  it  could  not  be  guarded  against  by 
common  prudence.  G,  in  this  sense,  is  an  offence 
at  common  law,  and  indictable,  which'  is  not  the 
case  with  imposition  in  -  a  private  transaction. 
The  law  of  Scotland  has  no  such  distinction. 
See  Weights  and  MEAsmtES,  False  Pretences, 
Chabacteb  to  Servant.    ■ 

'  CHECK,  a  variegated  cloth,  the  pattern  of  which 
consists  of  rectangular  spaces  hke  a  chess-board 
(Pr.  icliec,  chess),  either  in  black  and  white,  or  of 
various  colours. 

CHB'CKY  (Fr.  ichiquetg):  In  Heraldry,  when 
the  field  or  any  charge  is  composed  of  small  squares 
of  different  tinctures,  generally  metal  and  colour, 
it  is  said  to  be  cheeky. 

CHE'DDAR,  a  village  in  Somersetshire,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  2  miles  south-east 
of  Axbridge,  with  a  level  coimtry  to  the  south. 
It  Hes  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  rocky  gorge,  nearly 
1  mile  long,  overhung  by  stupendous  mural  limestone 
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preoipioea,  containing  caverns — one  being  300 
feet  long — filled  with  mitastic  etalactiteEf  and  stalag- 
mites. The  celebrated  0.  cheeaes  are  produced  on 
tlie  ricb  grass-farms  around.  The  church  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built  about  1400,  and  has  a  sculptured 
stone  pulpit.    Population  of  parish,  2185. 

CHEDU'BA,  an  island  o£f  Aracan,  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  stretching  from  lat.  18°  40'  to  18°  56'  K, 
and  from  long.  93°  31'  to  93°  50'  E.  Its  area  is  about 
250  square  miles,  and  its  population  9000.  Along 
■with  the  adjacent  mainland,  it  waa  ceded  to  the 
British  at  the  close  of  the  first  Burmese  war.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  yielding  rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  indigo, 
cotton,  hemp,  and  large  quantities  of  a  vegetable 
oil,  equally  fitted  for  burning  and  for  varniahing. 
The  principal  mineral  is  petroleum.  The  coast 
presents  earthy  cones,  which  emit  mud  and  gas, 
and  about  100  years  agb  a  severe  earthquake  is 
believed  to  have  extended  the  limits  of  the  island. 

CHEESE  is  the  common  form  in  which  the 
paseine  (q.  v.)  of  milk  is  used  in  a  separate  sta,te  as 
an  article  of  food.  In  new  mUk,  the  0.  is  present 
in  a  condition  soluble  in  water,  and  is  generally 
separated  therefrom  in  a  coagulated  or  clotted 
form,  on  the  addition  of  a  little  rennet  (q.v.).  In 
the  preparation  of  C,  the  milk  is  gently  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  110° — 112°  P.,  and  placed  in 
a  large  wooden  tub,  where  the  rennet  ia  added, 
and  the  operation  of  earning  goes  on.  In  about 
half  an  hoiir,  the  curd  is  stifSciently  formed.  The 
liquid  Whey  being  pressed  out,  the  curd  is  Chopped 
into  small  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  by  a 
knife,  called  a  curd-cutter,  salt  is  added,  and  the 
fragments  of  curd  introduced  into  a  cloth  placed 
in  a  cheese-vat  or  chesaart,  which  is  a  wooden  tub 
of  varying  aize  and  ahape,  perforated  at  the  sides 
and  bottom.  The  whole  is  then  put  under  a  cheese- 
press  (q.  v.),  and  subjected  to  great  pressure,  which 
consolidates  the  curd  or  caseine,  and  at  the  same 
time  squeezes  out  the  remaining  portions  of  whey. 
After  two  or  three  hours,  the  half -formed  0.  is 
turned  and  re-turned,  each  time  being  subjected  to 
renewed  preaaure,  tiU  in  about  two  days  it  ia 
sufficiently  compacted.  It  is  then  removed  from 
the  cheese-vat,  and  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  dry  airy 
room,  where,  being  repeatedly  turned,  it  gradually 
dries,  and  geta  aged  or  seasoned  sufficiently  for 
market  in  about  six  months. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  C,  which  partly  owe 
their  difference  to  the  food  of  the  cows,  but  in 
greater  part  to  differencea  in  the  mode  of  treating 
the  milk.  Shimmed-milh  C.  ia  prepared  from  millr 
from  which  the  cream  haa  been  removed,  and  a  rich 
colour  is  communicated  by  adding  a  httle  Amotto 
(q.  V.)  to  the  milk  before  coagulation.  Bweet-ndlk 
G.  is  procured  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  whole 
milk,  and  contains  much  of  the  bu,tter  along  with 
the  caaeine.  Stilton  G.  is  made  in  Leicestershire, 
by  adding  the  cream  of  the  evening's  milk  to 
the  new  milk  of  next  morning;  and  aa  there  is 
always  more  trouble  in  expelling  the  whey  from 
cui-d  containing  butter,  there  ia  a  difficulty  in 
preparing  this  variety  of  C,  from  ita  habiUty  to 
fermentation  and  bursting.  Cheddar  G.  is  .made 
in  Someraetahice,  from  the  whole  mUk,  and  the 
whey  is  several  times  skimmed  off,  heated,  and 
added  to  the  curd  to  scald  it.  Cheshire  and  Daiible 
Gloucester  are  made  from  the  whole  mUk;  Single 
Gloucester,  from  half  new  tnillr  and  half  skimined 
milk.  Gouda  G.  is  prepared  in  Holland  from 
skimmed  milk  curdled  by  muriatic  acid -instead  of 
rennet,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  not  infested  with 
mitea.  Suffolk  G.  ia  made  from  skimmed  milk,  and 
so  is  Parmesan  C,  obtained  from  Paima  in  Italy, 
which  owes  its  fine  rich  flavour  to  the  superior 
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herbage  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Po.  Swiss  O.  is 
flavoured  with  herbs,  and  especially  that  of  Gruyfere, 
which  ia  very  pleasant  to  the  taate.  Cream  G.  is 
prepared  from  cream  curd  which  has  been  placed 
in  a  cloth,  and  allowed  to  drain  without  the  assist- 
ance of  pressure.  Bath  and  York  supply  C.  of  this 
description.  In  the  fabrication  of  C.,  mininTn  or 
red-lead  has  occasionally  been  employed  aa  a  cheap 
colouring  substance,  and  cases  of  poisoning  have 
resulted  therefrom.  Carrots,  saffron,  and  marigold 
flowera  have  alao  been  used  for  impaiting  colour  as 
well  aa  flavour. 

When  atiffioiently  dry  for  use,  C  still  retains 
from  35  to  44  per  cent,  water,  and  besides  the 
caaeine  contains  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of 
oil  or  fat  and  saline  matter — the  latter  mainly 
consisting  of  common  salt,  originally  preaeut  in  the 
milk,  and  added  during  the  manufacture  of  the 
cheeae.  As  an  article  of  diet,  G.  is  highly  nutritious  • 
but  from  its  costive  properties,  it  is  mainly  used 
as  a  condiment  in  small  quantity  after  an  ordi- 
nary meal,  and  is  then  serviceable  in  giving  an 
impetu?  to  the  process  of  digestion.  To  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  digester,  C.  must  be  old  and  pari;ially 
aeca,yed,  or  mouldy.  It  then  acts  as  leaven,  and 
causes  chemical  changes  gradually  to  commence 
among  the  particles  of  the  food  which  has  previously 
been  eaten,  andthua  facUitatea  the  disaolution  which 
necessarily  precedes  digestion. 

Cheese  Pres&— The  old  method  of  compress- 
ing curd  and  expelling  the  whey  from  it  is  still 
employed  in  many  places,  the  mere  pUing  of  weights 
on  the  cheese-vat ;  or  the  cheese-vat  is  subjected  to 
the  weight  of  a  large  atone  or  box-fuU  of  stones 
lifted  and  let  down  by  rope  and  pulley,  or  by  a 
windlass.    Sometimes   the   action   of   a   screw  is 


Cheese  Press. 

employed.  Among  improved  dairy  implements  are 
now  reckoned,  however,  many  ingenioua  and  elegant 
forms  of  cheese  press,  generally  depending  on  the 
action  of  a  lever.  They  are  much  more  convenient 
than  the  clumsy  contrivances  which  they  have 
superseded,  and  admit  of  the  most  perfect  regula- 
tion of  the  pressure,  but  no  essential  change  has 
been  introduced  by  them  in  the  art  of  flieese- 
making. 

CHEB'SB-HOPPER,  the  larva  of  PiqpMa  «wei 
or  fyropJiaga  casei,  a  small  dipterous  (two-winged) 
fly,  of  the  large  family  Musddes,  the  same  to  which 
the  house-fly,  blow-fly,  &c.,  belong.  The  perfect 
insect  IS  about  a  line  and  a  half  in  length,  mostly  of 
a  shmmg  black  colour;  antennae,  forehead,  and  some 


CHKETTAH— CHEKE. 


parts  of  the  legs  rufous.  It  is  li  pest  of  dairies  and 
store-closet?,  laying  its  eggs  in  cracks  or  crevices 
of  cheese,  the  destined  food  of  its  larvie.  To  pre- 
serve cheeses  from  this  p6st,  it  is  of  advantage  to 
brush  or  rub  them  freq^uently,  and  to  remove  all 


Cheesa-hopper: 

a,  lacra,  naturiill  size ;  i,  larva,  magnified,  preparing  to  spring; 

c,  perfect  insect,  natural  Bize ;  df  magnified. 

cracked  or  ittjured  cheeses  from  large  stores,  besides 
keeping  theiu  dry  and  in  a  weU-aired  place.  Xhe 
same  rules  are  applicable  to  their  preservation  from 
the  other  insect  laxvsB  by  which  they  are  sometimes 
infested,  of  which  the  most  notable  are  those  of 
the  Bacoil  Beetle  (^ee  Peemibtes),  and  of  auotW 
species  of  dipterous  fly,  Mwca  conma. 

CHEE'TAH,  CHI'TTAH,  or  HXHSTTrNG 
LEOPAED  {Felis.  jvimta,  or  Gynailurus  jiibatm),  an 
ajmnal  of  the  feline  family,  but  difi^mng  from  aU  the 


Cheetah. 

rest  of  that  family  in  its  loriger  and  narrower  feet 
and  less  retractile  claws,  which  are  also  more  blunt 
and  less  curved.  "With  these  peculiarities  are 
associateda  greater  length  of  limbs  than  is  usual  in 
feline  animsus,  adaptiag  it  to  take  its  prey  by 
running  rather  than  by  leaping,  and  an  intelligent 
and  tractable  disposition,  constituting  an  additional 
point  of  resemblance  to  dogs  ;  with  which,  however, 
the  form  of  the  head  and  the  internal  anatomy 
have  nothing  in  common,  but  are  entirely  feline. 
The  0.  is  in  size  about  equal  to  a  leopard,  but 
the  body  and  limbs  are  longer.  It  is  very  widely 
distributed,  being  found  in  Senegal,  South  Africa, 
Persia,  Ihdia,  Sbmatra^  &c.  Its  geographic  range 
extends  as  far  north  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the 
steppes  of  the  Kirghiz  Tartars,  The  Asiatic  species 
described  a3  FeUs  vmaika  ap^aia  to  haive  beeil 
fuUy  identified  with  F.  jubata;  and  diflferences  in 
the  quantity  ,of  mane,  and  other  unimp9rtant  parti- 
culars, may  probably  sometimes  have  resulted  from 
domestication ;  for  this  animal  has  been  long  domes- 
ticated and.  employed  in  the  chase,  both  in  Persia, 
:yirhere  it  is  called  Youze,  and  in  India.  Deer  and 
antelopes  are  the  gamie  prinoipafly  hunted  with  the 
C,  and  packs  are  kept   by  Tncfian  princes.     The 


head  of  the  C.  is  kept  covered  'With  a  leather-hood 
till  the  giitne  is  discovered,  when  the  hunting  party, 
advancing  dftutiously  to  within  200  yard^  of  it,  the 
hood  is  taken  off,  and  the  0.  stealthily  creeps 
towards  the  herd,  taking  advantage  of  every  bush 
and  inequality  for  concealment,  tiU,  on  their  shew- 
ing alarm,  he  is  amongst  them  at  a  few  bounds,  and 
striking  down  his  victim  with  a  blow  of  his  pawj 
instantly  tears  oped  its  throat,  and  begins  to  suck 
the>  bloodj  It  is  then  somewhat  difiicult  to  with- 
draw him  ifrom  his  prey,  which  is  eeneraJly  done  by 
offering  him  meat.  Xf  unsuccessful  the,  C.  does  not 
attempt  to  follow  the  herd  by  running-^-nor  does 
this  animal  seem  to  possess  the  power  of  maintains 
ing  speed  through  a  lengthened  chase — ^but  slowly, 
and  as  if  ashamed)'  creeps  back  to  the  himters.  The 
0.1  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  seen  in  menageries  iu 
Britain.  In  a  domesticated  states  it  is  extremely 
fond  of  attentions ;  and  seems  to  repay  kindness  with 
affection.  The  skin  is  frequently  imported  from 
Africa.  '   '        ■><■'•' 

CHBIRA'NTHUS.    See  Walijfi.owbe. 

CHEIRO'LEPIS,  a  genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fish, 
peculiar  to  the  Devonian  measures,  in  which  eight 
species  have  been  found.  They  had  large ,  heads, 
the,  spine  continued  in  a  rudimentary  condition, 
and  the  body  was  completely  covered  vrith  small 
lozenge-shaped  ganoid  scales.  The  first  ray  of  each 
fin  was. converted  into  a  strong  spine,  whose  base 
was  loosely  imbedded  in  the  flesh.  The  pectorals 
and  veutrals  were  largely  developed,  while  the 
dorsal  was  small,  and  situated  behind  the  anal  fin. 
The  generic  name,  meaning  '  scaly-hand,'  was  given 
in  alGision  to  the  large  scaly  pectorals. 

CHEI'EOMANOY  (6r.  c/seir, the  hsmiymanteia, 
prbpheej^),  or  PALMISTKY,  a  form  of  divination 
that  professes  to  read  the  destiny  of  an  individual 
by  the  lineaments  of  the  hand.  In  the  middle 
ages^  Oj  occupied  the  attention  of  Cardan,  Para- 
celsus, and  otheri  eminent  meit,  who  elaborated  it 
into  a  system. '  It  is  now,  however,  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  gipsies,  who  stfll- find  among  maid- 
servants Suffioieint  ■  credulity  to  make  its  practice 
profitable.  "' '  ' 

CHEI'KOMYS;    SeeATE-AYK 

CHEIRONE'.CTES,  a  genus'  of  marsupial 
quadrupeds,  differing  from  the  opossums  chiefly  iu 
having  webbed-feet  and  aquatic  habits.  C.  palmatus 
or  Q.  Yapoch,  sometimes  called  the  "S^apock  Opossum, 
or  simply  the  Yapock,  from  the  South  American 
river  of  that  name,  is  common  in  many  rivers  of 
Brazil  and  Guiana.  It  has  a  soft  woolly  fur,  the 
cpiour  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  gray,  with 
large  transverse  patches  of  black,  connected  with  a 
dorsal  black  hu^,  the  breast  and  belly  white ;  the 
tail  is  long,  very  thick  at  the  base,  tapering  to  the 
tip,  and,  except  at  the  base,  covered  vidth  scales. 
The  cheek-pouches  are  very  large.  Crustaceans  are 
said  to  form  the  chief  food  of  thia  animal,  which  is 
interesting  as  a  soft  of  marsupial  representative  of 
the' otter. 

CHEIBO'PTERA.    See  Bat. 

CHBIROTHB'RItTM,  the  name  given  by  Dr 
Kaup  to  the  animskl  which  produced  the  peculiar 
hand-like  impressions  (hence  the  name,  'hand- 
beast')  on  the  Triassic  rocks  of  this  country  and 
Germany.  The  remains  of  the  animal  having  been 
fotmd,  and  its  structure  made  out,  this  name  has 
riven  place  to  the  more  characteristic  one  of 
Labyrinlkodon  (q.  v.). 

CitBKB,  Sra  Jorar,  who  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  revivers  of  classical  literature  in 
England  duringthe  16th  c.,  was  bOm  at  Cambridge, 
June  16, 1514.  Entering  the  university  of  Cambridge) 
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he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  liiei  study  |jof 
Laiitt  and  Greek,  particularly  the  latter  rjanguage, 
then  much  neglected  in  England,  _  He  l&bourfed 
earnestly  to  advance  the  study  ]  i  of  i  the  t  Greek 
language ' and  Uterature ;  and  whejiihs  fiiat  profes- 
sor3iip  of  Greek  was  founded  in  Gambridge  by 
King'  Henry  Vni.,  about  1540j  Gj;  was  appointed 
professor.  A  new  mode  of  pronouncing  Greek  which 
he  introduced  was  assailed  by  Bishop  Gardiner,  the 
chancellor  of  the  university;  but  notwithstanding, 
C.'s  system  prevailed.  C.  was  for  a  time  preceptor 
of  the  Prince,!  afterwards  Edward  VI.,  whose  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne  secured  iliim  ra A,  wealth,  and 
honour.  But  being'  a  Protestant,  he  was  stripped 
of  everything  when  Mary  came  to  the  throne, 
although  other'  lands  were  given  to  him  on  his 
returning  to  the  Koman  Catholio  Church,  which  he 
did  to  escape  burning,  the  only  alternative  offered 
him  by  Cardinal  Pole.  Hia  recaJitation  preyed  on 
hia  mind  so  much,  that  he  died  in  ith6  course  of  i  the 
following  year,  September  1557.  He  left  several 
works  in' Latin,  and  a> pamphlet  in  English;  and 
among  his  MSS.  was  a  translation  of  the  Gospel  by 
Mattnewi  exemplifying  a  -plan  for  reforming  the 
English  language  by  eradicating  all  words  save 
those  derived  from  Saxon  roots. 

CHB-KEANG,  one  of  the  eastern  and  maritime 
provinces  of  China,  the  smallest  of  the  'eighteen. 
Si'tuated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  great  plain, 
it  is  possessed  of  great  fertility,  and  produces  'silki 
tea,  and  rice  in  abundance.  Its  capital.  Hang- 
chow,  an  important  and  populous  city,' is  the  metro- 
polis of  the  silk  districts.  '  Above  is  Paradise,'  say 
the  Ghinese ;  I'lbelowareiSoo-chowand  Hang-chow.' 
Both  these  places  have  this  year  (1860)  been  taken 
by  the  Tae-ping  rebels.  Ning-po,  is  the  principal 
port  of  the, province. ,.  Pop.  in  1§12,  26,256,784. 
Area,  39,150  square  nules.  i     'i  i 

CHELI'GBB..^,!-  pr  antennal  claws,  modified 
antenuie,  which,  in  some  of  the  Crustaceans,  and  in 
most  of  the  Arachnida,  serve  a  purpose  correspond- 
ing with  that  of  the  mandibles  of  insects  in  the 
cutting,  tearing,  or  bruising  of  food.  They  move, 
however,  up  and  down,  in  a  direction  conttaiy  to 
that  of  the  mandibles  of  insects. 

CHE'LMSJFOIID,  the'  county  town  of  Essex, 
near, the  centre  of  the  county,  at  th^  confluence  of 
the  Chelmeijand  the  Cann,  29  miles  north-east,  of 
London.  ,,,Thp  industry  of  C.,is[, chiefly  agricultural. 
The,  to:wn  is  the,  peat  of.  assizes  and  local  courts, 
and  has  a  gr£|.n»niar-sohool  founded  by  Edward  VI. 
Pop.  6033.  :  ,0h  a  sniall  island  called  Mesopotamia, 
in  the  ,Che1ni,er,  there ,  Jias  ,l9ng  been,  a,  ludicrous 
mock-eleotionof  ^  pieniber  of  parliament  during  the 
county  elections.  ,    ,,-  ,  , 

CHBLO'S"IA  (Gr. , cMorae,.  a  tortoise),  an, order 
of  Keptiles,  corresponding  in  extent  'with  thq  genus 
TeatMob  ofi  Linnaeus,,  and  of  which  the  m_pst  obvious 
distinguishing  chairactPr  isthe  enclosulre  of  the  whole 
body  in  a  -protective  covering  eonnected  with  the 
skeleton,  so  that  only  the  head,  the  tail,  ai^d  the 
limbs  are  protruded ;  the  limbsi  being  four  in  niptiber,, 
and  all  formed  on  the  same  platU)  in  some  as  f eeti 
for  walking,  on  dry  ground,  in  others  as  paddles 
for  swimming.  .  The  bony  covering  consists  of  two. 
prinoipalpartsji  called  the.  carwpaae-  and  the  plastron  ; 
the  carapace  serving, as  a  buckler  for  the  upper 
parts,  and  the  plastron  for  the  under  parts  of  the 
body.  The  carapaceis  formed  from  .the  ribs,  of  which 
there  are  eight  ipair,,  and  from  the  annular  parts  of 
the  dorsal  vertebrae,  expanded  into  plates,  wmch  are 
joined  to  each  other  by  dentelated  sutures,  so  that 
the .  whole  acquires .  great ..  firmness,  and  the  ,^oj3al 
vertebrae  are  rendered  immovable.  The  plastron 
is  formed  of  pieces  which  represent  the  sternum 
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or  breast-bone,  and  which  are  ordinarily  nine  in 
number.  So  compact  and.strong.is  the  .case  of  some 
of  the  tortoises,  that  it  will  bear,  immense  pressure 
without  injury,  the ,  arched  form  of  the  carapace 
adding  to  its  strengthi;  whilst  the  creature,  desti- 
tufe,9|  other  ineans  of  defence,  and  incapable,  of 
flight, 'iiiids  safety,  a^:  least  in  its.  matfirp  state, 
from  all  enemies  but  man,  by  drawing  its  head, 
tail, ,  and  limbs  within  the  protecting  case,  which 
in,  some,  ,  ca/ll'^d'  Bb3i:-tor|;pises,  has  .certain  pla^^'fi 
movatle,  so  as'  inore  completely  to  enclose  them. 
The  turtles  and.  other  aquatic  chelonians  cannot 
thiis  withdraw  their  head,  tail,  and  hmbs  from 
danger,  but  the  greater  activity  of  ,their  movements 
compensates  for  this.  .    ,        '     '  ,     . 

The  firmly  fixed  ribs  hot,  admitting  of  the  ,nipyei 
ments  by  which  respiration  ordinarily  takes  place 
in  other  vertebrate  animals,  the  C.  gulp  down  air, 
which'  they  inhale  entirely  tlif ough  the  nostrils ; 
first  filling  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  by  elevating  the 
hyoid  bone,  and  then,  by  depressing 'it,  forcing  the 
air  into  the  lungs,  whilst  the  inner  aperture  of  the 
nostrils  is  closed  by  the  'tongue.  In  other  respects, 
as  to  agration  and  circulation  of  blPod,  they  resemble 
other  reptiles. 

The  jaws  are  Hot  furnished  with  teeth,  but  act  in 
a  manner  more  resembling  that  of  the  mandibles  of 
birds,  being  like  them  hard,  sharp,  and  horny.  The 
food  of  the  C  is  various.  Some  of  them,  among 
which  are  aU  the' land-tortoises,  subsist  exclusively 
on  vegetable  food;  sohie  of  the  aquatic  C.  pursue 
and  eat  other  aquatic  animals. 

AS.  the  C.  are  strictly  oviparous.  Their  eggs  are 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  alone ;  they  lay  a 
,  great  number  at  a  time,  which  are  covered  with 
a  calcareous  shell,  like  those  of  birds.  The  eggs 
Pf  fresh-water  tortoises  are  in  some  places  a  lucrative 
article  of  ■  commerce,  from  the  quantity  of  oil  Which 
is  obtained  from  them.  '  .    '      .   ■ 

The  C.  are  found  only  ij)  the  warmer  parts  of 
the' world,  but  their  numbers  in  some  places  are 
astonishingly  great.  None  of  them' can  properly  be 
reckoned  British,  although  stray- turtles  have,  in  a 
few  instances,  been  foimd  on  the  British  shores.  A 
few  species' occur  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  some  are  found  in  the  temperate  parts  of  North 
America.  '    - 

All  the  species  are  extremely  tenacious  of  life; 
I  they  are  capable  of  extraordinary  abstinence,  and  of 
living  long  after  having  sustaiaed  injuries  which 
would  have  been  immediately  destructive  to  almost 
any  othej  animal.  They  are  also  remarkable  for* 
their  longevity.  i 

The  flfesh  of  some  kinds  of  turtle  is  wdl  known  as 
an  excellent  article  of  food.  The  eggs  of  some  are 
, equally  an  esteemed  delicacy.  Tortoise-shell  (q.  v.), 
and  the '  oil  already  mentioned,  are  the  only  other 
valuable  products  of  -the  order. 

Further  information  concerning  the  C.  will  be 
Ifound  in  particular  articles  devoted  'to  soihe  of  the' 
different  genera  and  species.    See  also  Reptiles. 

Fossil  C?Mom'a.-^Eoot!-_tracks  on  the  Triissic 
sandstone  of  Dumfriesshire  were  referred  by  their 
discoverer,  Dr  Duncan,  to  tortoises.  Similar  tracks 
have  been  nbticed  in  Devonian  and  OoKte  strata. 
Theu'  vagueness,  however,  does  not  indicate  with 
any  'certainty'  the  aniaJals  which  produced  them; 
The  first  indisputable  evidence  of  chelonian  life 
occurs  in  the  Upper  Oolite,  whei;e  the  remains  of 
several  pond- tortoises  and  two  or  three  ,t,iirtles,  have 
been  observed,  In  the  newer  deposits,  they  increase 
m,  number,  so  that  between  70  and  80  species  have 
been  described  from  the  Tertiary  strata.  In  the 
Eocene  deposits:  of ,  the  London  Clay,  at  the  mouth, 
of  the  Thames,  there  occur  the,  remains  of  more 
species  of  true  turtles  than  are  now  known  to  exist 
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in  the  whole  -world'.  Sotne  of  thesei  fossil  C. 
were  of  a  size  proportionecl  to  liltteir 'colossal -com- 
pamons';  as,  for  instance, 'the  gigantic  Land' Tortoise 
(Colossoehelya)  of  the  Sewalik  Hills,  whose  carapace 
was  as  much  as  20  feet  ii  length;'         -'' 

CHE'LSBA,  a  subhrb'  of  London,  in  Middlesex, 
oil  the  left  bdnk  of  -ffie  Thames,  ■ij  miles  west-s6uth- 
Wteli  of  St- Paul's.  The  'rlfer  is  here'  Crossed  by  a 
fine  iron  bridge.  Fiip'.  S61s38,"  Many  of'thenobiBty 
and  .gentry  formerly  yefiialli  at  C,  and  soMSof  its 
coffee-houses  were  inuch' resorted  to  by  pleasure- 
parties  in'  the  17th' aiid  18th  centuries.  C.  has 
water- W'drks  to  supply  London,  >  chain-pier,  and 
floor-cloth  fadtdries,  besides  a  training-college  for 
male,  aifd  anpth^er  ^or  ^female  teachers,  and  the 
Cremorne  House  Gai^dens,'  hoW  a  place  of  public 
amusement.     ■'"'     ' ,'    " "'  '     '    ''  '      ''''''' 

PHELSEA", HOSPITAL, S  an  asylum  for.dis- 
Ei)ifed|,or  sutperanauated  soldierSih  The  building  was 
cojninenoed  in  1609,,,  as  a;  Protestant  theological 
sgminary,iby,Dr  Matthfl-sv  SutcUffe,  D^n  of  Exeter ; 
and  n^aones,  I.  g$ve.  it  ^  chapter,, in;  1610,  as  King 
J^a^^^.Oollgge..,  ,Whpu.iSjJti3li#(3jdied,  in  1629,  the 
building  was  less  than  half  finished,  and  the 
sisidwtS:  were  only,  15  in  number.  Shoi^tly  ?f ter  this, 
the-'Scheine.wasi  abandoned,  and  the  biulding.used 

f orivaripus,  purposes I*  was^lthe?,  rebuilt,  and  made 

into  3,n  hospital  for, disabled  soldiers  by  Charles  II, 
By  a  warrant  issngd.  in  1684,  one  day's  pay  per  year, 
and.two  im  ieap-iyearSi  was  deductedifrom  soldiera' 
pay,  for  supporting  Ohefsea ,  Hospital.  Th^,  hospital 
has  accommodatioBf  for  about  600  persons ,  besides 
officers.  Attached  to  it  axe  about  40  acres  of  land, 
us,ed  as  garden  ajid  ex^oise.igrpund.  It  is  governed 
by  a  E,o?j-d  of  rOonimissipRers/i  comprising  ex  o^iqio 
the  Lordi  President  of  the  Council,  the  Iirst  .Lord, 
of  the ,  Treasuiry,  and  the  .Secretaries  of  State ; 
but  the  more  immediate  management  is  in,  the 
hands,  of  about  rlSOperspns,-  of  whom  20  aire  military 
officers,  ,S0  civil  officers,  and  the  rest  subordinates. 

The  , esiablishment  is  maintained,  for  ,the  in- 
pensioners  of  the  British  army,  who,  in  the  Army 
Estimates'for  1860-rl861,  are  set  down  at  538.  These 
iu-pensioners,  besides  board,  lodging,  clothing,  washr 
ing,  medicalaid,  &c.,  receive  a  small  sum,  in  money, 
varying  from  Ss.  3d.  per  week  for  a  oolotir-sergeant, 
down  to  ^d.  per,wesfci  ifor  a  private  soldieri  They 
are  aU  dressed  in  uniform — ^red,  with  ibljie  facings^ 
and, are  ti^at,ed  aS:iaigarrison,  in  respect  ,to,  guards, 
spntinels,,&Ojr,iS([pat  of  the  pensioners  have  bdonged 
to  the  household, -troops,  or.  Guards. ,,  There , is  a 
certaia  degree ,  of  choice  open  to  the  men,  as,  to 
whether, they jwill  be  in  or  <)i4<, pensioners.  . Kie, out- 
pensioners, ,  .who.  are  ,more„.than  », hundredfold , ^ 
numerous  as  the  others,  receive! sums. of,  moiieyvaryr 
ing, from  l^d.to  3s.  7^.,pei!  day  for  life,  as  a,re>v*rd 
for  past  services.  Vacancies  in,  the  hospital  are,  ^llp,d 
ujp  oue^  a/quarter;, ,apd  every  person  admilitgd  SJiJst 
give  up  his  out-pension  before  he  I, can,  become,  an 
iu-pensioner.  ,  The  cost  for ,  in-pensioners  is  about 
£15,000  a  year ;  ,  to  whiehi  iS'l  added  no  less  th^n 
£10,000  for  management.  This  totalpf  about  £25iQQ|0 
isn:  annually  provided  by  parliam,^t.;  Doubts  have 
frequently ,, been  expressed  as  to  ,the  usefulness  of 
■ynis.expeuditurejiit  is, exceptional  in  its  charapter, 
and,  tbe  arrangement  to  which,  it  jrefeijs,  is  not  ,in 
mjichfaxourianiongithe  soldiery.  ■     i 

'OHE'LTiEiN'HAM:,  a  town,  parliamentary 
bol'dUgh,  and  f^^hipnable'  watering-place,  ia  the 
county  of-  Gloucester,  eight  mUeS  north-east'  of 
Gloucester.  It  lies  in  a  picturesque  and  heSlftyi 
valley  on  the  Chelt,  %  small  streain  which  rises  in' 
■the  adjacent  hills,  and  flows  into  the  Severnj  'It 
is  sheltSred  on' the  east  and  south-east' by  a  setoi- 
oircle  of  the  CotsWolds.    It  owes  its  celebrity  and 


Irapid  increase  toitsi  mineral  spriugBt  of  which  there 
are  several  i«-arieties.  i The  .chief  Street  is  upwards 
of  a  mile  long,  right  and  leftl  of  which  are  spacious 
and  elegant  squares  and  crescents,  and  innumer- 
able vUksi  lately  erected  foruthe  aoeommpdajaon 
of  the  numerous  visitors.  '•.  A,ttached ,  to  the  spas 
are  ihandsome  pump-rooms — -with  ftasteful'  grounds, 
dvehuesj  saloons — lodging-houseSiiand  public  promen- 
ades'ambng  the  finest  m  England,  besides,  many 
fim.©: 'mansions  .in  and  around  the  town.,  Itihas,  10 
churches  and*  a  number  jpf  dissenting  chapels.  Of 
late  years,'  C.  has  become  famous  for  its  public 
schools,  the  oldest  of  -which  isits  endowed  grammar- 
schopVeapableiof  iddueating  300 :  scholars ;  but  the 
largest,  aitd,  nPw  the  njpst/celebrated,niBt  its  Pro- 
prietary College,  for  the  sons  -of'  gentlemen,  a  npble 
iustitutipn,  educatingy  ttpCta,  an  average,  600  pupils. 
There  are'  also  a'Eadies!  .CpHege,  a  Jnnior  Proprietary 
Sehboli  anda  niunber  of  private  scholastic  estab- 
lishments.' "Therei  are  pUbUcl  assembly-rooms  in 
thetown'j  -whidh  isT  also  much  resorted  to  in  winter 
for  !its' hunting.  It: has  two  clubs,  and  five  or  six 
weekly  newspapers.  Pop.'35,0Sli  C.  was  enfran- 
chised infig83,  and  returns  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. -  ItsaffiSrs  are  (managed' by  a  board  of  elected 
commissioners,  who  eiEereiseijtheir  authority  imder 
the  powers  of  a  specialiact  of  parliament  It  ^las 
no  manufactures  pf  any,  impprtance.  British  and 
Eomanremainsihave.been  found  here.  0.  was  only 
am  TUlagft,  in, ,1716,  when .  the  ,;ffi:st ,  spring ,  was  dis- 
covered. ItigraduaJly  increased  till  1788,  when  the 
benefit  received, by,  George,  III.  from  its,  waters 
suddeitly  made  it  a  resort  of  fashion.     , 

CHE'MIC  is '  the  common  name  given  to 
Bleaching  Powder  ,  by  workmen  and  others 
engSiged  in  ehemioal  works.  ■"' 

CHB'MIOAL  AFFI'NITY.  'See  AiriNiry, 
!Chemical.  '  '"  "      ■"'■  '•'■ 

' '  CHEMICAL  rbOtrS,  in  Light.    See  Light. 

CKEMKijAL  NbMBlSrciiA'TUBE  akd 
NOTA'TIOl^^.  In  early, times,, chemipal  substances 
were  named  according  tp  the  fanciful  theories  of 
alchemy  (q.  v.).. ,  Thjiis  th^e  name ^pwej's,  of  mlpliur 
was  applied  to  the  suhJimefi  splphur,  which,  grew  or 
sprang  like  a  flower  from  sulphur  when  heated ; 
spirit  of  salt,  to  hydrochloric  acid,  the' corrosive  acid 
di:  spirit  obtained  from  common  salt ;  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  naiies  had  a  Kke  fanciful  origin.  In 
178'7,  Lavoisier  founded  the  system  of  nomenclature' 
which  is'  foUo-flred  still  by  chemists.  'At  first,  it 
was  intended  that  the  iiarnds  "of  simple  as  well  as 
compound  substances  should  be  regulated  by  system. 
Hence  such  terms,  as  oxyge^  (from  oxus,  acid,  and 
genncu),  to  produce),'  the'  hcid-pfoduher,  given  from 
the  notion  then  held  that  no  acid  -was  without 
oxygen's '  and  hydrogen  (from  liydor,  water,-  and 
gmnao), '  ihi  water-producer,  from  -the  supposition 
that  hydrogen  had  hiore'  to  )dp  with  the  forma- 
tion of  water  than  any  other  element.  The  advance 
of  chemistry,  however,'  has'  so  completely  changed 
the  opinidn  of  chemists  "'regarding  the  simpler 
bodies,  that*  such'  names' ' are  no-w  found  to  mis- 
lead; and  thereafter,  -thoughl  such  as  liadj  been 
given  on  thisi  system  -were  retained,  tteirJ '  mean- 
ing has  been  discarded,  and  the  systematised 
nprnenelature  '  restricted  to  compound  i  sijbstance8.j 
A  remnaiit  of  the.  gystem,  however,  still  subsists  at 
the  present-time,  in  making  -the  scientific  names  of 
all  the  'metals,  end  in  wm.'  In  the  non-inetallio 
elements, '  a  '<jlose  analog  fexists  between  chlorine, 
brominei  ipdine;  and  fluorine;  and  to  i indicate,  this, 
the'  common'  tamiinatipn  ine'  has  been  given ;  and 
fpr  'a  sinulatreaseni,!  carbon,  silicon,  and  boron,  end' 
in  on. '  lAs  a  general  rule^  hpweverj  the  diemieal 
name  of  ani  elementary  substance  dpes,nPtiGPn-»-ey 
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any  scientiflo  meaning,  and  Urast  he  regarded 
aa  a  simple  mark  or  designation,  analogdus  to  the 
names  of  persons,  which  give  no  notion  regarding 
their  mom  character  or  physical  developimlent. 
The  ancient  and  more  common  metafe  retain  th^ir 
popular  titles,  such  as  gold,  sUver,  and  copper;  but 
the  more  recently  discovered  metala  have  names 
given  which  end  in  um.  The  symbol  of  an  element 
IS  obtained  from  the  first  letter  of  its  Latin  name, 
as  0  for  oxygen  ;  PI  for  lead  {LaiS.' pliimbmn).  When 
the  names  of  two  or  more  elements  commence  \tath 
the  same  letter,  a  smaller  letter  or  satellite  is 
attached  to  one  or  more  of  these ;  such  aa  S  for 
sulphur,  Se  for  selenium,  and  Si  for  silicon.  For  a 
complete  table  of  the  symbols  of  the  elementary 
substances,  see  Atomic  Weights. 

The  name  of  a  compound  substance  generally 
indicates  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Thus  the  name  oxide  of  iron  indicates  that  the  red 
powder  (rust)  is  made  up  of  oxygen  and  iron ;  the 
sulphuret  of  lead  (galena),  that  it  is  composed  of 
sulphur  and  lead,    d  all  similar  combinations — 

Oxygen  forms  Oxides. 

Chlorine      »     Chlorides. 

Bromine      »     Bromides. 

Iodine  «     Iodides. 

Fluorine      »     Fluorides. 

Kitrogen      »  ■  Nitrides. 

Carbon         n     Carbides  or  Carburets. 

Sulphur       n     Sulpliides  or  Sulphurets. 

Selenium      ti      Selenides  or  Seleniurets. 

Phosphorus  »     Phosphides  or  Phosphurets. 

When  two  elements  combine  with  each  other  in 
more  than  one  proportion  or  equivalent  (see  Atomic 
Theory  and  Atomic  Weights),  the  names  of  the 
compound  bodies  are  contrived  so  aa  to  express  this. 
The  term  ^otoxide  is  applied  to  a  compound  Of  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen  with  one  equivalent  of  another 
element ;  deutoxide  to  a  compound  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  oxygen  than  the  protoxide  j  and  trit- 
oxide  when  the  oxygen  is  still  further  inoreaaei 
The  term  ftmoxide  ia  used  when  oxygen  is  present 
in  the  proportion  of  two  equivalents  to  one  equiva- 
lent of  the  other  element;  and  te'oxide  when  the 
proportion  is  aa  three  to  one.  A  «!i5oxide  contains 
Jess  than  one  equivalent  of  oxygen ;  and  a  peroxide 
is  the  highest  oxide  not  possessing  acid  properties. 
The  same  prefixes  are  applied  to  flie  compounds  of 
chlorine,  sulphur,  &c. 

When  one  element  combines  with  another  to 
produce  several  corapounds  possessing  acidpropertiea, 
various  termiuationa  are  employed  to  matinguish 
the  compounds.  Thus,  oxygen  combines  with  a  num- 
bgr  of  the  elements  to  produce  with  each  a  series  of 
acid  compounds,  the  more  highly  oxidised  of  which 
receive  the  termination  ic,  whUit  those  containing 
less  oxygen  end  in  ous.  Thus,  sulphuric  acid  con- 
tains three  equivalents  of  oxygen  to  one  equivalent 
of  sulphur;  and  sulphuroiis  acid,  two  equivalents 
of  oxygen  with  one  equivalent  of  sulphur.  These 
terminations  are  qualified  by  the  use  of  the  prefixes 
hypo  (under)  and  hyper  (ovei-J.  '  Thus  ^/loSulphuric 
acid  ia  applied  to  a  compound  containing  less  oxygen 
than  the  sulphtiric  acid,  and  hyposulviiaioiis  to  one 
with  less  oxygen  than  sulphuroM  acid. 

When  acids  combine  wiih  bases  or  metallic  oxides 
to  form  salts,  they  produce  compounds,  the  names 
of  which  are  influenced  by  the  terminations  of  the 
acids.  Thus,  sulphuric  acid  and  soda  form  the 
sulphate  of  soda ;  sulphurojM  acid  and  soda,  the 
Efulphjte  of  soda ;  and  %^osulphurotts  acid  and  soda, 
the  At/j303ul^hite  of  soda.  In  the  same  manner, 
nitric  acid  with  potash  forms  the  nitrate  of  potash, 
whilst  nitroMS  acid  and  potaah  produce  the  nitrite 
of  potash. 

If  a  symbol  be  employed  alone,  it  represents  one 
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equivalent  of  the  element.  Thus,  0  signifies  one 
equivalent,  or  eight  parts  by  'weight,  of  Oxygen ;  0, 
one  equivalent,  or  six  parts  by  weight,  of  carbon;  H, 
one  equivalent,  or  one  part  by  weight,  of  hydirogeU. 
The  combination  of  two  elements  is  represented 
by  placing  the  symbols  for  those  elements  side  by 
side;  thus,  HO  signifies  one  equivalent, of  hydrogen 
and  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  in  a  state  of  chemical 
combination  (viz.,  water) ;  and  NaCl  is  one  equi- 
valent of  sodium  (Lat.  natron)  united  with  one 
equivalent  of  chlorine  (viz.,  common  salt). 

When  two  or  more  equivalents  of  one  ele- 
ment unite  wim  one  or  more  equivalents  of  another 
element,  the  number  of  such  equivalents  is  signified 
by  a  small  figure  being  placed  immediately  after 
the  symbol  of  the  element  so  multiplied.  Thus, 
HOj  represents  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  in 
combination  with  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  (per- 
oxide of  hydrogen) ;  MnOj  ia  one  equivalent  of 
manganese  with  two  of  oxygen  (black  oxide  of 
manganese) ;  Fe^O^  is  two  equivalents  of  iron 
with  three  equivalents  of  oxygen  (rust) ;  andPbjO^ 
is  three  equivalents  of  lead  with  four  equivalents 
of  oxygen  (red  lead); 

In  expressing  the  formula  of  a  compound  sub- 
stance, the  symbol  of  the  metal  or  its  analogue  is 
placed  first  in  order,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  oxygen, 
chlorine,  or  similar  element.  Thus,  the  symbol  for 
the  chloride  of  mercury  is  always  written  HgOl, 
never  ClHg,  The  same  order  is  carried  out  in  the 
construction  of  the  formula  of  more  complex  sub- 
stances; the  metallic  half  ia  placed  first.  Thus, 
sulphate  of  iron-r-oontaining  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
oxide  of  iron — ^is  always  expressed  as  FeOjSOj,  never 
SOjFeO.  In  other  worda,  the  symbols  are  written 
in  the  order  in  which  the  substances  would  be 
named  in  Latin. 

In  the  construction  of  the  formulas  of  complex 
substances,  the  comma  (,)  and  plus  sign  (-I-)  are 
often  introduced ;  the  former  to  separate  the  sym- 
bols of  substances  which  are  closely  united  together, 
and  the  latter  to  form  a  line  of  demarcation  where 
the  components  are  less  intimately  combined.  Thua, 
FeOjSOj-l-KO.SOs  repreaents  the  compound  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron  with  the  sulphate  of  potash  ;'KC1 
-nPtCla  is  the  double  chloride  of  potassium  and 
platinum. 

Large  figures  placed  at  the  left  hand  of  a  formula 
multiply  all  the  symbols  till  a  comma  or  plus  sign 
appears.  Thus,  SSO^  represents  three  equivalents 
of  sulphuric  acid;  3PbO,A  is  three  equivalents  of 
oxide  of  lead,  and  one  equivalent  of  acetic  acid; 
and  K0,S03 +AljO3,3S03-f24HO  (alum)  is  one 
equivalent  of  the  sulphate  of  potaah,  with  one  equi- 
valent of  the  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  24  equiva- 
lents of  water.  When  a  compound  substance 
requires  to  be  multiplied,  it  is  enclosed  within 
parentheses,  and  a  large  figure  jlaced  immediately 
before  it;  thus,  3(KO,CjOeJ  +  5ej08,30j03-(-6HO 
represents  three  equivalents  of  oxalate  of  potash, 
one  equivalent  of  oxalate  of  iron,  and  six  equiva- 
lents of  water. 

In  expressing  the  formulas  of  organic  compounds, 
the  symbols  are  written  in  the  following  order : 
CHNO.  Thus,  turpentine  is  C^Hi,  alcohol  ia 
CiHeOj,  and  morphia  is  CajHuNOe. 

Arbitrary  symbols  are  occasionally  used  to  repre- 
sent important  complex  substances.  Cyanogen  is 
known  as  Cy;  the  Organic  acids  are  recognised 
by  their  initial  letter  with  the  sign  (t-)  drawn 
above,  as  T  for  tartaric  _acid,  CaHjOi,,;  A  for 
acetic  acid,  CiHsO,;  and  0  for  oxaUo  acid,  C2O3 ; 
while  the  alkaloids  are  represented  by  their  initial 

letter  or  letters  with  the  sign  (+)  above;  thus,  Sr 
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for   strychnine,,, .CJijHajNjOjiiJilo  'for  morphia, 

+ 
Ca^HioNOe ;  and  Q  for  quinine,  CioHjiNjOa. 

Occasionally,  iii  treatises  pti.  inineralogical  chemis- 
try, arbitrary  modes  of  expressing  the  composition 
of  miiierais  are  resorted  to,,yhioh  it  is  not  necessary 
il),ere  to  explain. 

'OHB'MISTIRY  is  that  branch  of  natural  seience 
which  takes  cognizance  of  the  changes  that  bodies 
undergo  when  &ey  are  influenced  by  affinity  (c[i  v.). 
Changes  that  do  not  alter  the  nature  and  propeiH;iea 
of  substances — such  as  the  falling  of  a  body  by 
gravity,  or  its  expansion  by  heat— belong  to  Physics 
or  Katural  Philosophy.  In  chemical  changes,  again, 
the  properties  of  the  substances  are  permanently 
altered.  Thas;  when  a  piece  of  iron  is  left  exposed 
to  damp  air,  it  is  after  a  while  converted  into  a 
reddish  brittle  substance  (liist),  owing  to  the  union 
■with  it  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air*  Chemistry,  then, 
may  be  most  simply  defined  as  that  branch  of 
natural  science  which  considers  (1.)  The  combination 
of  two  or  more  substances  to  form  a  third  body, 
with  properties  unlike  either  of  its  components ;  sind 
(2.)  The  separation  from  a  compound  substance  of 
the  more  simple ,  bodies  ipresent  in  it:  and  con- 
sidering that  the  steps  of  the:  combination  and 
decomposition  of  substances  can  never  be  correctly 
understood  vpithout  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  substances,  it  follows  that  the  science 
of  0.  must  likewise  take  into  notice  the  description 
of  all  the  simplest  as  well  as  the  most  complex 
bodies. 

When  the  science  of  C.  is  considered  as  a  whole, 
including  the  properties  of  all  the  elements  or  sub- 
stances, and  the  combinations  and  changes  which 
they  can  under  all  circumstances  imdergo,  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  Pure,  Theoretical,  or 
Philosophical  O.  Particular  departments  of  C,  where 
the  science  is  confined  to  the  examination  of  special 
objects,  receive  distinctive  names ;  as  Physical  C, 
or  Chemical  Physics,  which  considers  phenomena 
bordering  on  natuiral  philosophy  and  0.;  Miner- 
alogicaZ  C,  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  com- 
position of  minerals ;  Physiological  Cf-whichmclvLdea 
the  changes  which  food  undergoes,  in  its  transit 
through  the  animal  economy,  and  the  transforma- 
tions that  take  plac^  in,qrgaiii,9  substances  generally ; 
Medical  C,  which  considers  the  composition  and 
compounding  of  medioines;  Agricultural  C,  which 
relates  to  the  composition  of  soUs  and  manures, 
the  ingredients  iii  plants,  and  the  best  modes  of 
supplying  the  food  they  require,  &c.  In&rga'tiic  C. 
takes  cognizance  of  dead  matter,  and  the  changes 
it  undergoes,  whilst  Organic  O.  considers  the 
substances  obtained  from  plants  and  animals. 

C  ranks  as  one  of  the  arts  as  well  as  one  of  the 
sciences,  and  the  division  of  Practical  G.  comprehends 
the  rules  and  processes  ■which  must  be  followed,  and 
the  mechanical  means  which  must  be  resorted  to, 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  art.  Practical 
C.  is  subdivided  into  Analytical  C.  (q.  v.),  which  is 
occupied  ■with  the  Separation  of/siihple  substances 
from  more  complex— ^as  chlorine  (CIJ  and  sodium 
(Na)  from  the  chloride  of  sodium  or 'common  salt 
(KaCl) — and  to  the  estimation  of  the  quantities  of 
the  several  ingredients ;  and  Spithetical  0.,  which 
has  for  its  object  the  union  of  siBcplesr  bodies  to 
form  more  comple* — 3s  hydrogen  (H)  and  oxygen 
(0)  to  form  water  (HO).  The  art  of  Assaying  (q.  v.) 
is  a  department  of  analytical  chemistry.  AppUed 
O.  includes  the  art  of  manufacturing  the  various 
substances  employed  in  commerce  and  in  domestic 
life,  so  far  as  chemical  processes  and  application  are 
required.  It  is  subdi^vided  into  Technical  C,  which 
relates  to  everything  connected  ■with  the  arts  and 


manufactures  j  and  PJianncu^eutical  C,  which  takes 
co^izance  of  tlie  substances  used  in  medicine. 

jlistory.—Ihe  Egjrptians  appear  to  have  possessed 
the  greatest  amount  of  chemical  knowledge  of  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  ,  ^^hey  preserved  dead  bodies 
from  decay  (see  McMinr),  fixed  colours  in  silk  by 
means  of  mordants,  prepared  many  medicines  and 
pigments,  as  also  soap,  beer,  ■vinegar,  metals  and 
metaUio  alloys,  cpmmon  salt,  vitf iol,  soda,  sal-ammo- 
niac, glass,  enamel,  tiles,  and  painted  earthenware. 
The  Chinese  were  very  early  acquainted  ■with  the 
processes  for  dyeing,  and  the  preparation  of  metallic 
alloys,  the  fabrication,  of  nitre,  sulphur,  gunpowder, 
borax,  alum,  porcelain,  verdigris,  paper,  &c.  From 
the ,  Egyptians, ,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  derived 
what  chemical  knowledge  they  possessed ;  but  they 
added  httlp  or  nothing ;  and  when  the  migration  of 
the  northern  tribes,  and.  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
empire,  took  place,  a  stop  was  put  for  a  time  to  the 
advancement  of  all  science  in  Europe.  The  prose- 
cution of  chemical  knowledge  was  taken  up  by  the 
Arabs  before  the  8th  c,  and  was  carried  on  by  them 
and  by  their  European  scholars  the  alchemists  ■with 
the  results  described  imder  Alchemy,  The  first 
germs  of  a  real  science  of  0.  seem  to  appear  about 
the  end  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  c, 
in  the  speculations  of  Becher  (q.  v.)  and  the  Phlo- 
gistic theory  of  Stahl  (q.  v.).  Alter  this,  C.  rapidly 
advanced.  ,  In  1718,  Geoffrey  brought  out  the  first 
table  of  Affiniiies;  in  1732,  Boerhaave  published 
many  original  experiments  on  the  chemical  relations 
of  heat  and  light;  in  1724  Hales,  and  in  1756  Black, 
published  researches  on  the  air  and  aeriform  bodies, 
shewing  that  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  during 
fermentation,  respiration,  and  by  the  action  of  acids  on 
chalk,  was  different  from  atmospheric  air.  In  1754 
^1759,  Margraflf  added  to  the  then  known  earths — 
lime  and  silica — two  others,  alumina  and  magnesia^ 
he  also  extracted  sugar  froih  plants.  In  1770, 
Priestley  began  to  announce  his  discoveries  of  oxygen, 
ammoniacalj  hydrochloric,  and  sulphurous  acid  gases, 
&c.  In  1773-7-1786,  Scheele  contributed  chlorine, 
hydrofluoric,  prussio,  tartaric,  and  gallic  acids ;  also 
baryta,  phosphoric  acid  from  bones,  &c.,  and  gave 
the  first  hints  regarding  a  new  doctrine  of  combus- 
tion. Atout  the  same"time  Bergman  and  Cavendish 
enlarged  pur  knowledge  of  the  gases.  Lavoisier, 
between  177Q  and  1794,  re-organised  much  of  the 
then  known  C,  and  founded  a  system  of  C. 
which  still  remains  as  the  skeleton  of  the  science. 
BerthoUet,  in  1787,  contributed  much  to  the  doctrine 
of  affinity,  and  made  researches  in  chlorine,  &c. 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelln  advanced  organic  C. ; 
Klaproth  gave  many  contributions  to  mineral  C. 
Richter  devoted  himsdf  to  the  doctrine  of  combining 
proportion,  which  was  afterwards  perfected  by 
Dafton,  as  noticed  under  Atomic  Theory  (q.  v.). 
The  discovery  of  galvanic  electricity  by  Galvani, 
and  its  advancement  by  Volta,  led  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  and  others,  tc  important  researches  in 
the  metals  and  gases.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard 
advanced  our  knowledge  regarding  organic  sub- 
stances and  the  phemical  relations  of  heat.  Berzelius 
made  laborious  researches  in  mineral  C,  and  gave 
an  exactness  to  this  department  which  is  matter 
of  astonishment  to  the  chemists  of  the  present 
day.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  clectro- 
ohemipal  theory,  which  has  been  almost  perfected 
by  the  labours  of  Faraday,  De  la  Rive,  Becquerel, 
&c.  Organic  C.  has  latterly  advanced  most 
rapidly  under  the  researches  of  Liebig,  Wohler, 
J^tscherlich,  Mulder,  Laurent,  au(},  ouiers.  See 
Atom,  Atomic  Theoky,  Atomic  Volume,  Atomic 
Weights,  Ateinity,  Analysis,  Element,  &o. 

CHE'MISTS   AOTJ    DEU'GGISTS,    Laws 
RELATING  TO.     Under  the  head  Apothecabies  is 
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given  some  acooiitnt  of  the  PharmaoeutieaJ  Society 
of  Great  Britain ;  of  itaiorigiDj  in  1843,  and  of  the 
modification  of  its  constitution  by  the  act- of  1852. 
By  that  act  it  isi.provided  that  the  Society ,  shall 
have  the  right  to  examine  candidates,  and  to  .confer 
ons^ch  as  are  found ''worthy  the  ntitle[ 'Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist.'  As  in  the  ©ase.of.  the  medical 
practitioner,  so  also ,  in  that  of  the  chemist  and 
druggist,  there,  dsino  penalty  forj.,mere.  praetieejj 
but  the  assumption  of  the  title,  which  is  loKaraoT 
teristic  of  those,  qualifieid  xmder  the  act,  is  punish- 
able by  fine.  The  legislature  proceeds, ,  on  u  the 
principle,  that  qualifications  obtained  by  exawmatieo; 
are  to  be  .'regarded  as  certificates  of  a  regular 
education-,,  but  .that,  the  freedom  of  engaging  in 
business  ought  not  on  this,  gyound  to  be  interfered 
with;  and  that  the  right,  of  the  subject,  to  .con- 
sult whom  ihe  will  in  the  one  case,  Sind,  .to,  buy 
drugs  from  whom  he  will  in,; the  other,,  is  one 
which  must  ; be.  respected.  iTh^s  .  seems  a  sound 
view.  'Serious,  mistakes,  such. as.  the  substitution 
of  one  medicine  for  another,  to  ithe  injury  of  the 
purchaser,  are  pimishable  by  laTif,  both,  in  the  unqua- 
lified and  in  the  case  of  those  qualified  under  the 
act.  The  pubhc  also  derives  great  and  increasing 
security  in  this  and; in  all  other  departments  of 
human  enterprise,  from  the  improving  effect  of  free 
competition.  The  opera!tion  of  the  act  is  simply 
that  of  indicating  to  the  public,  by  a  name  or  title, 
a  class  of  druggists  possessing  a  higher  education  : 
and  there  cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
qualifications  given  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
Jike  those  given  by  professional  bodies,  will  be  a 
just  object  of  ambition  to  scientific  and  educated 
men,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  strictness  and  dis- 
crimination with  which  they  are  conferred.  The 
rejection  of  men  of  inferior  attainments  is  a  duty 
which  the  society  owes  to  itself,  and  which,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  will  be  the  more  willingly 
performed,  because  it  does  not  necessarily  take 
away  the  bread  of  the  rejected  candidate,  though  it 
deprives  him  of  a  public  sanction  which  he  has 
not  earned  by  his  talents  and  education. 

CHE'MITYPE  is  the  name  given  by  its  inventor, 
C.  PUl,  a  Dane,  to  the  art  of  producing  on  a  metal 
plate,  by  a  dhemical  process,  an  engraving  in 
reKef .  The  outlinie ,  of  the  process  is ,  this :  On  a 
polished  plate  of  zinc  ah  etching  or  an  engraving  is 
made  in  the  usual  .way.  ..The.  depressions  of  this 
design  are  then  filled  up  with  a  melted  metal — ^the 
nature  of  which  is  not  revealed — and  this  sujjer- 
added  metal  is  then  reduced  to  the  exact  level  of 
the  zinc,  ?o'  that  the' design  now  appears,  aa  if,  inlaid. 
An  acid  is  next  applied,  to  the  surface,  which 
attacks  the  ziuc,  without  affecting  the  inlaid  metal ; 
and  thus  there  results  an  exact  copy  in  relief  of 
the  original  intaglio  engraving.  In  competition  with 
wood-cuts,  reUef -hthographs,  and  ,  copperplates,  C. 
does  not  seem  as  yet  to  evince  anyigreat  superiority ; 
it  fails  especially  in  that  chsiracter  of  strength  and 
softness  which  woodroutsi  express  so  well.  The 
prints  produced  }>y:  this  art  look,  more  hke  engravings 
than  lik^  wood-cuts.  They  have  this  advantage, 
howe'verl  that  they  give  an  "exact  copy  of  the 
original  design  made  by  thei  artists  on  the  metal; 
whereas  in  wood-cutting  the  drawing  made  on  the 
block  may  be  impaired  in  its.  effect  by  the  engraver!, 
C.  is  particidaiiy  adapted'  for  producing  maps 
by  the  cpnimon  printing-press.  Piil  practised  his 
invention  at  first  on  ,a  small  scale  in  Copenhagen, 
irom.  1843  to  184G,  and  then  extensively  in  Leipsio ; 
since  1850,  be  has  been  employed  in  the  imperial 
printing-establishment  at  Vienna. 

CHE'MNITZ,  a  town  of  Saxony,  is. situated  at 
the  base  of  the  Erzgebirge,  and  at  the  confluenbe  of 
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the  river  Chemnitz  with  three  other'.rivers,  in  lat. 
50°  50'  N.,  and  long.  17°<S5'  Ei.-  It,-,is;the.  principal 
manufacturing  town  of  Saxony-^ita .  industry  con- 
sisljng  in  weaving  cottons,  woollens,  and  silks,  and 
in  printing  calicoes,, chiefly  for  German  consiunption.' 
Cotton  stockings  are  a  most,  extensive  manufacture, 
and  rival, the,  British  in  quality  and  cheapnessj.,.3!he 
American  markets  are  chiefly  supplied  from. -.this 
place.,  It  J  has  several  extensive  machine-factories, 
aending;foi!thvspimiing  machinery  toall  partsiof  the 
continent.  Por  four  centuries,  C.  was  a  free  impe- 
rial city.  It. was.  fortified,! but  the  walls  have  now 
been  I  concerted  into,  promenades,  iMarks  of,  the 
town's  antiquity,  however,  are, gtijl  seen  in  many, of 

its  buildings.    Pop.  3.bQut  35,00.0.    ;....!,' 

CHEMNITZ,  Martin,  next  to  Luther  and 
Melancthon  the  most  distinguished  German  Pro- 
testant theologian  of  the'  16th  c,  was  born  at 
Treuenbrietzen,  in  Brandenburg,  9th  November  1522 ; 
studied  at  Frankfurt  and  'Wittenberg ;  and,  in  1548, 
became  rector  of  the  cathedral-school  of  Konigsberg. 
About  1550,  he  began  to  devote  himself  seriously  to 
theology,  and  in  1553  went  back  to  Wittenberg, 
where  he  delivered  prelections  on  Melancthon  s 
Loci  Communes,  from  .which  sprang  his  own  Loci 
Theologici,  which,  for  method  and  learning,  excels 
all  similar  books  of  the  same  age.  In  1554,  he  was 
made  a  preacher  in  Brunswick,  where  he  'wrote  his 
tBepetitio  Sance  Doctrince  de  W-era  Presentia  Corporis 
'tt  Sanguinis  Domini  in  Caena  Sacra  (Leip.  1561), 
lin  which  he  defended  Luther's  view  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  against  that  of  the  Swiss  reformers ;  the 
Tneologi(B  Jesuitorum,  Prcedpua  Capita  (Leip.  1562) ; 
and  the  Exam^n  GonciUi  Tridentini  (Leip.  1565),  a 
work  in  which  he  has  argued  with  remarkable 
acuteuess  and  learning  against  the  dogmas  of  the 
Chiirch  of  Home.  His  Corpus  Doctrince  Prutenicce 
(1566),  written  in  conjunction  with  Merlin,  became 
a  standard  work  of  divinity  among  the  Prussian 
Protestants.  But  his  greatest  ecclesiastical  achieve- 
ment was  inducing  the  Saxon  and  Swabian  churches 
to  adopt  as  their  confession  of  faith  the  Concor- 
dienformel,  and  thus  extending  and  consolidating 
the  creed  of  Luther.  He  died  at  Brunsiinck,  8th 
Aprni586.  M   .'        ,       t.   .,' 

OHEMKTTZIA,  a.genus  of  ' gasteropod6us 
moUusca.  It  has  a  slender,  elongated,  mauy- 
xhorle.d  sheU ;  the  whorls,  s^a,tfd;  a  sjmple  .semi- 
oval  aperture  ;./and,  a  homy  .operculum.  ..There  are 
many  recent  species  scattered  all  over  the  world. 
The  discriminating  characters  of  the  fo^sU  species, 
being  taken  from  the  fprm  of,,;thie  shell,  it  is  inpre 
than  probable  ,  that  the  remains  of  very  differpiit 
animals  are  classed  under  this  gpneric  name.  No , 
less  than  180  species  have  been  described,  pccurring 
throughout ;  all  the  divisions  of  the  fossihferous 
strata  from  the  Lowei^  Silurian  upwards.    , 

CHENA'B,  the  largest,  according  to  general 
opinion,  of  the  five  rivers  which  give  name  to  the 
Punjab.  Like  most  of'  the  principal  streams  of 
India,  it  rises  to  the  north  of  the  Hindalayas,  makingi 
iits'  way  through  the  Eitanka  Pass  at  the  height 
of  13,000  feet  above 'the,  sea,  and  having  its  source 
about  lat.  32°  48'  N.,  and  long.  77°  27'  E.  ,  After-  a 
descent  of  300  miles,  the  C.  reaches  the  level 
country.  At  the  close '  of  a  course  of  the  same 
length,  it  receives,  on  its  right,  the  Jhelum  in:  lat. 
31°,12',N".,  and  long.  ,72°  12"  E. ;  50  , miles  further, 
do-wn,  it  is  .joined,,  on  its  left,. by  the  Ravee;  and- 
110  miles  lowerjit  absorbs,. throngh,  the  Ghara  on  itsi 
left,  the  mingled  waters  of  the  ,Beas  and  the  Sutlej. 
Lastly,,  at  a. distance  of  60  miles,  the  accumulated 
floods,;  under  the  designation  of  '  Punjnud,  t  lose- 
themselves  in  the  Indus  in.  lat.  28°  55'  N.,  and  long.' 
70°i28'  E.— being  still,  470  miles  from  the  ocean.     -7 
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GHENOPODIA'CBiS!,  or  SAIlSOILA'GE^,  a 
matiiwli  order  "of  exogenous  plants;  consisting  of 
herbaceous  and  half-shrubby  plants,'- with  leaves 
totire  or  divided,  and  destitute  of  stipules.  The 
flowers  are  inconspicuous,  hermaphrodite^ '  or' uni- 
sexual ;■ '  the  perianth'  deeply  divided,  persistent ;  the 
stiiinens  inserted  into  its;  base,  opposite"  to  its 
segments, and^qual  tU'theinin'number,or fewer;  the 
oVivry' single;  free,  or '  occasionally  adheriil^  to  the 
tube'of  thO'  perianthjiwith' a  single  ovule  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  cavity; 'the  style  generally  with 
2^-4  divisions.  The  fruit  is  membranous,  eftbloAed 
in  the  perianth,  which  sometimes  becomes '  fleshy.' 
The  seed  has  a  curved  or  Spiral  embryo. — There'  are 
about  360  known  species,  most  of  which  have  a 


flbwers,  iwithi  perianth  of  five  small  green  scales, 
fiV-e  stamens;  And  solitary  flat  sbedai '  The  leaves  of 
lisaiiy  species  are  •  lisedi  as  a  substitute  for  BpinagSj 
Particularly  thdse  '  of  the  GoOB  Henry,'  AVild 
BPiDNAOE,  or  English  Mbrcubit  {G:  Bokks  Hmruiue)i 
a' perennial  plant,  native  of' BritaiA  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,!  often  found  growing  by -waysides,  with 
dtem  more  than'  a  foot  high,  powdered  with'  minute 
transparent'tlobides.  and  large,  alternate,  triangular, 
arrow'Shapea/ifentire'ileaves.!  It '  is  cultivated  in 
some  places;  particmlibrly  in  Lincolnshire,  chiefly 
for  the  leaves,  but  the^yotog  tehoots  are' also  used  as 
aspslraJguSi  G.'interfnedivMi,"0.  album.,  kc,  annuals, 
common  in  waate"plaoes,  are  also  excellent  substt" 
tutes  for  spinage.  C.  vUdum  or  whja'ria  (STnfKnra 
GoosbpOot),  an  annual  with  an  extremely  nauseous 
odour,  grovring  in  wastfe'  places  in  Britain,  'kc, 
especially  near  the  sea,  is 'a'  popular  medicine,!  in 
much  repute  as  an  antispasmodic  and  emmenagogue. 
O.  BoMfs.  a;  native  of  the  "south  of  Europe,  with 
pinnatifid''leav^s  resembling  thdse  of  the  oak,  and 
hence  called"  jBteusAi/EM'  Oae,  is  in  ^  use  a»'  ah 
expectorant  and  anthelmintic.    It  is  not  fetid;  like 


Blitum  Capitatum : 
a,  whole  plant,  reduced ;  h,  a  single  ftbwer;  <s,  the,  same,  after 

r'  ■  '^^'  '  -'  'flowering. ''  ^^  ' '' 

weed-like  appea]:ahoe,  and  gt'ow  id  waste  places'. 
They  are  widely '' difftised '  bver'  the  worid,  but  are' 
particula,rly  abundant  in'  'thp '  northern  parts  'Of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Beet  and  spinage  are  among  the 
best  known  and  most  useful  plants  6f  thi©  order. 
Many  are  occasionally  :used  as  pot-herbs,  as  some 
species  of  Ckertopodiurrt  and  of  orache.  The  fruit 
of  Strawberry  BHte  {SUiuni  capitatum  and  3.  vir- 
gdiam);  a  common  weed  in  the  south  of  Europe;  has 
some  resemblance  in  appearance'  to  a  strawberry, 
from ,  the '.coherence:  of  the  fleshy  perianths  of  a 
whole  spike  or  head  of  flowers,  and,  a  sweetish, 
insipid  taste.  The  seed  ofi.Quinoa  (q.  v.)  is  used 
for  food  as  a  kind  of:  grain,  i  Some  of  theiC,  are 
aromatic  I. (seei  CHEfropoDiuM).  jSou^e.'  inhabit  t  aaltt 
marshes,  and  abound  in  soda,  as  the  Saltworts  (q.  v.). 
CHENOPO'DITJM,' a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  GhenopOdiacice,  of  which  some  of  'thd 
native  British  species  are  well  known  by  the  name  of 
GoosEFOOT,  as  weeds 'growing  in  gardens,  on  heaps 
of  rubbish,  landi'in  waste  placesi  'The  speciesi  are 
mostly  annuals,  with  entire- or  toothed  ilea ves^whiehj 
in  some  of  them,  have  a  sort  of  mealy  hoarine^sj 
They  are  mostly  natives  of  Europe,  and  of  thei 
teidperate  parts  of  Asia;  but  some  are  natives  of 
America;  into  -which,  however,  some  of  the  common' 
European  species  have  found  'their  way,  and  are 
naturalised  as  weeds.  The  genus  has  hermaphrodite 


Chenopodium  Bonus  Heilridus : 


a,  upper  part  of  stem;  -witli  flowers,  reduced  ;  b,  c,  d.  Separate' 
'  flowers,  -with  two,  three;  and  four  stamens. 

the  species  last  named,  but  agreeably  fragrant.  G. 
Ambrosioides  has'  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  is  used 
in  Mexico  instead  of  tea,  and  is  much  cultivated  in 
France,  an  infusion  of  I  itJ  being  deemed '  useful  in 
nervous  disorders.  G.amtlvdmmvticwmi,i'^eWo-BM- 
sEed  of  the  United  States,  has' a  strong' and  some- 
what aromatic  odour,  and  a  high' reputation  as  a 
vermifuge.  Its-  seeds  are'  chiefly  lused,  or  the  essen- 
tial oil  exjtradted  from  them,  called  Oil  of  WormA' 
seed.  'More  important  than  any  of  these  species,  as 
afibrding  a  principal  article  of  food' in'  the  countries 
;of  which  it  is  a  natiyejlis'QTONOA  (q.  v.). 

■  CHE'PSTOW,  a 'river-port  in  the  south-east  of 
Monmouthshire,  on,  the, right  bank  of  the  Wye, 
i2J  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  estua/i-y  of  the 
Severn,  and  J4i  mUes  east-iiorth-east  of  Newport. 
It  lies  i>etw?en  bold,  cliffs,  pn  ^  slop^  rising  from  the, 
river,  uf  the  midst  of  beautiful  and  grand  scenery. 
There  is  a  fine  -view  froin  a  rock  called  Windcliff, 
,970  feet  high,  three  miles  and  a  half  up  the  riverl 
I'j'te  streets  are  broad.  Here, occurs  the  highest 
tide  in  Europe,  rising  Suddenly,  -witii,  a  fierce  cur- 
irent,  often  50,  and  oil  fare  occasions  e-ven  '70  fee-t. 
Large  vessels ireaohj  the, to-wn.,,,  One  of  the'' wells /of 
the  -to-wn  ebbajand.,  flows  w.itKthe,  tide.      Over 
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the  Wye  here  ia  a  rail-way  bridge  by  Bwmel,  oom- 
bining  the  principles  of  Telford's  suspension  and 
Stephenson's  tabular  bridges.  C.  has  no  important 
manufactures.  It  exports  corn,  cider,  bark,  iron, 
miEstones,  timber,  and  salmon.  Pop.  (1851)  4295. 
In  1859,  967  vessels  of  35,099  tons  entered  and 
cleared  the  port. 

CHEQUE,  an  order  on  a  banker,  or  other  party, 
for  the  payment  of  money.  In  all  cases,  the  docu^ 
ment  must  be  on  a  penny-Stamp,  and  it  must  not  be 
for  less  than  20s.  It  is  obligatory  on  the  banker  to 
honour  the  C.  if  he  have  funds  lielonging  to  the 
drawer.  It  must  be  presented  withm  a  reasonable 
time,  otherwise  the  holder  will  have  no  recourse 
against  the  drawer  should  the  banker  fail.  A  C. 
is  to  be  regarded  as  payment  of  a  debt  until 
dishonoured  on  presentatioh.  It  is  not  payable 
after  the  date  of  the  drawer's  death.  The  banker 
is  liable  for  forgeries  unless  caused  by  carelessness 
in  drawing. 

Ckoss-Cheque.  An  ordinary  C.  is  payable  to 
a  certain  party,  or  alteriatively  to  'bearer.'  To 
prevent  misappropriation  when  sent  by  post  or 
otherwise,  cross-cheques  have  been  introduced.  Two 
transverse  lines  are  drawn  across  the  cheque.  If 
the  words  '  &  Co.'  or  '  and  Company '  are  written 
within  the  lines,  payment  can  'be  obtained  only 
through  a  banker.  If  the  name  of  a  particular 
bank  be  specified,  as  '  National  Bank,  Glasgow,'  it 
must  be  presented  at  that  bank  only. 

CHER,  a  tributary  on  the  left  side  of  the  river 
Loire,  rising  near  Crocq,  in  the  department  of 
Creuse ;  flows  first  north  by  AuzaAces,  Evaux,  Mont- 
lufon,  and  St  Amand ;  then  north-weat  through  the 
department,  of  Cher  by  Vierzon ;  then  westward  by 
Selles,  Montriohard,  and  BlSr6,  to  the  Loire,  which 
it  joins  below  Tours.  Its  whole  length  ia  about 
200  iniles ;  and  it  is  navigable  for  the  last  47  of  its 
course. — Chbe,  the  Central  department  of  France, 
to  which  the  above  river  gives  its  name,  is  situated 
in  lat.  46°  25'— 47°  39'  N.,  and  in  long.  1°  55'— 
3°  10'  E.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  traversed  by 
well-wooded  elevations,  and  produces  com,  fruits, 
wine,  hemp,  flax,  &c.  The  climate  ia  'mild  and 
pleasant.  Agriculture  and  paaturage  of  cattle  are 
both  capable  of  improvement.  Area,  upwards  of 
2800  square  miles.  Pop.  314,844.  C.  is  divided  into 
the  three  arrondissements — Bourges,  St  Amand, 
and  Sauceire.    Bourges  is  the  chief  town. 

CHERA'SCO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  situated  on 
the  Tanaro,  30  miles  aouth-eaat  of  Turin.  It  has 
manufactures  of  silk,  and  a  population  ol  9900.  A 
peace  was  concluded  here  between  Loiiis  XIII.  of 
France  and  the  Duke  pf  Savoy  in  1631.  On  April 
26,  1796,  the  place  was  taken  by  the  French ;  and 
here,  three  days  after,  the  '  Armistice  of  Cherasoo ' 
was  concluded  between  the  Sardinian  commissioners 
and  Napoleon,  by  which  the  latter  obtained  the 
right  ot  free  passage  for  his  troops  through  the 
Sardinian  States;  and  the  treaty  that  followed 
gave  to  the  French  republic  Savoy,  Nice,  and  the 
possessions  of  Piedmont  to  the  westward  of  the 
Alps'  highest  ridge. 

CHERBOURG,  a  fortified  seaport  town  and 
arsenal  of  France  in  the  department  of  Manche,  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin,  on  the 
English  Channel,  and  opposite  the  west  coast  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  lat.  49°  40'  N.,  and  long.  1°  35'  W. 
Perhaps  there  ia  no  city  in  the  world  that  has 
entered  so  largely  into  the  history  of  the  last  two 
or  three  years  as  C,  or  one  that  possesses  so  much 
interest  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles. 
Occupying  a  prominent  position  on  the  French  coast, 
only  some  60  miles  removed  from  the  south  shore 
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of  England,  the  harbour- works  have  been  extended, 
strengUiened,  fortified,  and  provisioned  with  cannon 
-^the  dock-yards  improved,  and  facilities  of  embark- 
ation afiForded,  to  a  degree  that,  as  it  is  unparalleled 
in  ancient  or  modem  times,  not  unnaturally  excites 
the  lively  apprehension  of  Englishmen.  ,  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  stupendous  breal^water  of  C,  enclosing 
a  space  of  nearly  2000  acres,  will  be  fouud,  in  the 
article  Breakwatbe.    In  connection  with  its  forti- 
fications, this  breakwater  assumes  an  importance  that 
attaches  to  no  other  work  of  the,  jkind  in  existence. 
At  the  apex  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  breakwater  or  digue, 
there  ia  a  centre  fort  or  battery,  measuring  509  feet 
on  the  inner  line  of  the  parapet,  which  fonns  a  fiat 
semi-elHpse.    This  work  is  finished,  but  the  circular 
forts  at  the  extremities  of  the  breakwater  are  not 
yet  (1860)  complete.     Behind  the  centre  battery 
there  is  to  be  an  elliptical  tower,  measuring  225 
feet  on  the  major,  and  123  feet  on  the  minor  axis. 
Altogether  there   are  six  large  batteries  on  the 
mole.      The  entrances  to  the  harbour  are  round 
the  ends  of  the  mole ;  and  the  passages  are  further 
defended  by  the  fortifications  of  the  lie  Pglge,  and 
by  the  batteries  of  La  Boohe  Chavaignac  and  Fort 
Querqueville.    A  series  of  coast  redoubts,  and  the 
two  large  fortifications  of  Les  Roches  des  Flamands 
and  du  Hornet,  are  situated  behind  this  outer  zone 
of  defence.     '  The  arsenal,'  says  Mr  W.  H.  Russell, 
who  visited  C.   during  ttie   summer  of   1860,   'is 
enclosed  by  a  continuous  line  of  bastion  and  curtain 
of  a  very  elevated  profile,  defended  by  outworks, 
wet  and  dry  ditches,  and  by  profuse  batteries  of 
the  heaviest  guns,  either  in  casement  or  en  barbette. 
Wherever  you  look,  you  fancy  that  on  the  spot  you 
occupy  are   specially  pointed  dozens  of  the  dull 
black  eyes  from  their  rigid  lids  of  stone.'    Alto- 
gether, besides  the  batteries   on  the  mole,  C.   is 
defended  by  21  regular  forts   and  redoubts.     The 
town  itself  is  commanded  by  La  Roule  (an  exceed- 
ingly strong  fort)    and    Fort    d'Octeville    on    the 
heights  behind.     'The  military  port  of  C.  consists  of 
an  outer  harbour  of  776  feet  in  length  by  663  feet 
wide,  its  TniuiTnuTn  depth   being  58   feet,    and  the 
entrance  to  which  is  206  feet  wide  at  its  narrowest 
point.     This  harbour  communicates  by  means  of  a 
lock  with  a  floating  basin,  957  feet  long  by  712  wide. 
The    outer   harbour    haa   four   building-slips    for 
120-gun  ships,  besides  some  smaller  slips,  and  a  fine 

fravmg-dock.'  In  August  1858,  an  inner  floating- 
arbour  was  inaugurated  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  in  presence  of  the  Queen  and  many  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain.  This  harbour, 
entirely  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  has  a  length 
Of  about  930  yards,  and  a  breadth  of  437  yards, 
and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  building-alips  and 
capacious  graving-docks.  It  ia  calculated  that  the 
roads  of  C.  cannot,  on  aocoimt  of  the  small  depth 
of  the  greater  portion,  shelter  more  than  25  or  30 
sail  of  the  line,  and  about  as  many  frigates,  at 
one  time.  C.  haa  a  commercial  port  quite  distinct 
from  the  other,  situated  on  the  south-east;  but  it 
displays  little  activity,  the  principal  exports  being 
eggs,  butter,  and  cattle.  The  town  itself  is  insigni- 
ficant, the  streets  being  narrow  and  dirty ;  and 
there  are  no  pubKo  buildings  of  note.  There  are 
some  manufactures  of  hosiery,  chemicals,  lace,  and 
leather,  and  sugar  and  salt  refineries ;  but  the  indus- 
trial energies  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population 
are  absorbed  in  the  arseiial  and  dock-yards.  0.  is 
a  very  ancient  place ;  in  the  10th  c.  it  was  known 
under  the  name  of  Oaruaburg.  In  1758,  C.  was 
taken  by  the  English,  who  destroyed  the  naval  and 
military  works,  and  levied  a  contribution  on  the 
town.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  naval  and  miUtarv  forces. 
26,534.  "^ 
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OHE'EIBOK,  or  SHERIBON,  a  seaport  town  of 
Java,  situated  on  the  north'  coast,  129  mOes  east- 
south-east  of  Batavia.  It  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  cofiee,  indigo,  and  teak-wood,  and  id  the  residence 
of  a  Dutch  governoi*.    Pop.  11,000. 

CHERI3MOY'ER,orCHIEIMOYA  {Anma  Che- 
irimolid),  the  most  esteemed  fruit  of  Brazil  and  Peru, 
tibw  common,  and  even  naturalised  in  some  parts  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  other  tropical  countries  of  the 
Old  World.-  It  is  a  fruit  of  most  delicious  flavour,  is 
sometimes  described  as  the  finest  of  all  fruits,  and 
Sometimes  as  inferior  only  to  the'mangosteen.  It 
belongs  to  the'  same  genus  with  the  Custard  Apple 
(4-  v.).  Both  'flowers  and  frUlt  emit  a  pleasant 
fragrance,  but  when  the  tree  is  covered  with  blossom, 
the  odour  is  so  strong  as  to  be  almost  overpowering. 
The  fruit  varies  from  the  size  Of  an  orange  to  16  lbs. 
or  upwards  in  weight.  It  is  roundish,  or  heart-shaped. 


Cherimoyer': 
Branchlet  'with  leaves,  and  eectlon  of  fruit. 

.Externally,  it  is  greenish,  covered  with,  small  knobs 
and  scales.  The  skin  is  rather  thick  and  tough. 
Internally,  the  fruit  is  snow-white  and  juicy,  and 
contains  a  number  of  small  brown  seeds.  The  eatable 
part  is  soft  like  a  custard,  and  forms  almost  the 
entire  mass  of  the  fruit.  Th&C.  attains  its  highest 
excellence  only  in  particular  soils  and  situations, 
and  some  varieties  are  much  finer  than  others. .  No 
tropical  fruit  seems  better  to  deserve  a  higher 
degree  of  attention  than  it  has  yet  received  in.  our 
hot-housesi 

CHBEKA'SK.    See  TcHEKKASK. 

CHE'REY  (G'eraMe),  a  genus'  or  sub-gentts  of 
plants,  of  v^hich  tHe  best  known '  yields  one  of  our 
most  esteemed  stone-fruits.  This  is  usually  regarded 
as  a  sub-genus  of  Prunus  (see  Plum),  but  is  erected  by- 
some  botanists  into  a  distinct  genus  on  very  slender 
grounds,  the  most  obvious  distinotioii  between  the 
species,  of  (!7era8Ms  and  tte  true  species  of  Prunus 
being  ttat,  in  the  former,  the  young  leaves'  are 
conduplicate,  or  folded  up,  and  in  the  latter'  they 
are  convolute,  or  rolled  together.  Two  species  are 
pretty  generally  regarded  as  the  parents  of  the 
garden  cherries  usuafly  cultivated,  Prunua  or  Cerasus 
Avium,  and  P.  cerasus  dir  0.  vulgaris — ^the  former 
having  lie  underside  of  the  leaves  hairv  and  a  small 


austere  fruit;  the  latter  having  smooth  BbiniMg 
leaves !  and  a  more  juicy  fruit.  U.  Avivm  attains  a 
height  of  40-^0  feet.    0.  mdgwria  is  a  smaller  tree. 


Common  Cheny  (Cerasus  clmra'cina) : 

I.     ,       cf,  branchlet ,vitli leaves  and  ff^it;,  &^, flower.    . 

Both  have  white  flowers  in  clusters  or  nearly  sessile 
umbels,  ajid  both  are  generally  regarded  as  natives 
of  Britain,  and  of  the  middle  and  soutli  of  Europe. 
In  a  wild ,  state,  they  are  usually  called  Gban 
(gmgri^,  and  C.  'Avium  is  frequently  planted — ^not 
only  because  it  is  exceedingly  omamentaj.  vAffO.  in 
flower j,  but  also  as  a  timber-tree,  being  of  rapid 
growth,  with  firm,  strong,  close-grained  wood, 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of ,  cabinet-makers,  turners, 
and  musical-instrument  m^ers.  But  according 
to  some  botanists,  there  is  only  one  species,  eS. 
which  these  are  varieties ;  and  according  to  others, 
G.  imdgaria  is  a  native  of  Syria  and  other  parts  of 
Western  Asia,  and  is  only  naturalised  in  Europe, 
having  been  first  brought  to  Italy  by  Lucull^s, 
after  nis  victory,  over  Mithridates  (74  B.C,),  from 
Kerasunt,  gn .  the  coast  of  the  Black  iSga,  from 
whence  it  derives  its  name.  The  cultivated  varieties 
of  the  C.  are  very  numerous,  and  differ  very  consider- 
ably in  size,  colour,  and  flavour.  The  fruit  of  the  C. 
supplies  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  France  with 
a  prmcipal  article  of  food,'  especially  the  wood-cutters 
and  charcoal-burners  of  the  forests;  aliid  among 
their  modes  of  preparing  it  is  that  of  making  it '  a 
principal  ingredient  in  soups.  It  ripens  in  Norway 
and  East  Bothnia  as  far  north  as  lat.  63°.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany,  the  piibUo  roads  are  Hned  for  many 
miles  together  with  avenues  of  C.  trees.  Besides 
its  use  for  the  dessert  and  for  preserves,  the  C.  is 
extensively  u^ed  for  making  liqueurs.  Sec  KlKSCH- 
WASSEE  and  Maeaschino.  varieties  of  0.  -with 
double  flowers,  and  vpith  pendulous  branches,  are 
frequently  planted  for  oriiament  in  shrubberies,  and 
few  trees  or  shrubs  are  more  beautiful.  The  All- 
saints  G.  produces  flowers  almost  all  summer,  and 
even  in  autumn.  Its  fruit  is  small  and  rather  aoid.^ — 
The  other  species  of  C.  are  numerous.  Some  species 
are  low,  or  even  prostrate  Shrubs,  as  CC  or  P.  chamce- 
cerasus,  the  Gkotjnd  C.  of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
of  Siberia;  and  G.  or  P.  pwrnila,  ^e  Saxd  C.  of 
North  America; — The  genUs  or  sub-genus  Gera^us 
contains  also  the  different  kinds  of  Bird  0.  (q.  v.) 
and  Choke  C.  (q.  v.),  including  the  American  Wild 
C,  famous  for  its  medicinal  bark ;  the  Mahaleb 
{G.  or  P.  Mahaleb)  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the 
Catolmm  (C  ot  p.  mpollim)  of  Mexico  and  Peru — 
the  first  famous  for  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  and , 
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the  second  for  the-fragrailoe  of  its  fruit;  audi  the 

CHBEBY-LAUItEL  (q.  v.).  "  '     ^  '  '      '       ..!'/ 

CHE'RRY-LAUREL,  or  LAU'EEL-CHERRY, 
a  name  given  to  those  species  of  Primus  or  Gerasus 
(see  Chbkkt)  which  h^ve  evergr^^  leai^es.  They 
are  also  often  called  '  LAtTRiL.  'They  have '  sin^U' 
flowers  in  long  rkc'emes,'  and  small  fruit;  the  fruit 
of  a  nauseous  taste;  and  most  parts  of  the  plant, 
but  particularly  the  leavfes.'and  kernels,  remarkably 
abounding  in  hydrocyanic  (prusSic)  acid,  and  there- 
fore very  poispnous. — The  CoMMbN  C,  sometimes 
called  the  Bay-lauhel,  or  LAtTEEL-BAT, -t^ery  often ' 
spoken  of  simply  as  the  Laurel  or  Common  Laubbl 
(Primus  or  Oerasus  Za,uro-cerasus),is'!t  shrub,  some- 
times of  very  large '  size,  with  ovatd-lanoeolate, 
convex,  smooth,  remotely  serlrated,  shining,  yellowish 
green  leaved,  and  erect  racemes  of  flowers.  It  is 
originally  from  Asia,  but  is  now  naturalised  through- 
out the  south  of  Europe,'  and  is  one  tof :  the  most 
common  omataental,  shirubs  in  Britain,  where  it 
suffers  only  from  such  severe  frosts  as  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  and 
cuttings.  Its  .leaves  resemble n bitter,  almonds  in 
smell  and  taste,  and:  contain  in  great  abundance  the 
same  essential  oil  (see  Auhonds,  Volatile  Oil  oe), 
rich  iui  ihydrooyauic  acid.  Erom  these  leaves,  by 
maceration  in,  water  for  24  hours,  and  subsequent 
distillaition,  is  obtained; the  Laurel-water  (q.  v.),  or 
Gherry-laurel  water,  sometimes!  employed  in  medi- 
cine as  a  substitute  for  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  which 
formerly  was  so  much  used  as  a,  poison.  The  leaves 
are  sometimes  employed  also  for  iiavouring  puddings, 
sauces,  &c.,  and  are  safer  for  such  purposes  than  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  but  ought  to  be  used  with  caution. 
— Another  species,  also  very  common  as  an  orna- 
mental shrub  in  Britain,  but  not  quite  so  hardy  as 
the  fcoiumOn  C,  is  the  Poktugal  Lauebl  (Prunus 
or  Cerasus  Lusitanica),  a  native  of  Portugal,  a  large 
shrub — sometimes  a  tree — ^with  dark-gregn  leaves 
and  la;teral  racemes.  It  does  not  grow  so  well  under 
the  bhade  of  trees  as  the  common  eherry-laurel. 
Erom  the  dissimildrity  of  form  and  colour  of  their 
leaves,  these  species  present  a  pleasant  appearance 
when  mixed,  as  they  usually"  are,  in  the  shrubbery. 

CHE'RSO,  ,an  island  of  Ulyria,  belonging  ,to 
Austria,  in  the  Adriatic,  12  miles  south-south-west, 
of  Fiume.  A  bridge  unites  it  with,  the  adjoining 
isle  of  Lossini.  It  has  an  area  ,of  about  105  square 
imles,  with  a  population  of  some  14,000. ,  Its  surface 
is  generally  hiUy  and  rugged,  with  forests  in  the 
north.  The  chief  town  is  Cherso,  at  the  head  of  a 
bay  on  the  west  side.    Pop.  3500. 

CHERSO'N.    See  Khbhsof. 

CHERSPSTE'SUS,  the, ancient  name  oi  several 
peninsulas  and  promontories  in  Europe,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  Crimea  (q.  v.),  O.  Tau- 
rica;  GaUipoH  (,q.  v.),  0.  Thracia;  and  Jutland 
[q.  \.),  G,  Cimh7;ica. 

CHERT,  or  HO'RNSTdNE,  a  variety  of  quartz, 
always  massive,  and  having  a  kind  of  granular 
appearance  and  structure.'  It  is  common  in  the 
Mountain  Limestone,  Oolite,  and  Green-sand'  forma- 
tions; sometimes  forms  rocks ;  and  often  contains 
petrifactions.  It^passeS  into  common  quartz  and 
chalcedony,  alao  into  flint  and  flinty  slate.  Its 
colours  are  gray,  white,  red,  yellow,  green,  or  brown. 
The  name  C.  is  sometimes  ■  limited  to  the',  finer 
varieties,  and  the  coarser  are  'caUed^  HoriiBtonei— 
The  name  G.  is  very  commonly  given  to  thesilicious 
concretions  which'  occur  as  nodules  and  l&,yers  in 
limestone  rocks,  like  flints  in  the  chalk.  Wien 
these  iUaterials  exist  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
the  limestone  useless  for  eoonomieali  purposes,  it  is 
said  to  be  '  cherty.' 
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CHE'RTSEY  (Anglo-Saxon, ,  Oeort's  'Eye  or 
Island)*  ia  town  in  the  county, of  Surrey,  on  a  low 
strip  of  land  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames, 
here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridgej  and  the-  brook  from 
Virginia  Water,  20  miles  westisouth-west  of  London. 
It  is  irregularly  built,  chiefly  consisting  of  iw^_ 
longi cross-streets,, and  is  siirrounded  by  villas.  :  iThe; 
chi5E,-trade  is  in  imaltl  and  flour.  Many,  vegetables; 
are  raised  airound  for  tlie  London  market.  ,  Pop. 
'2743.  0.  arose  in  a  monastery  founded. in  666,  and 
rebuilt  in  964  by  Edgar  and  the  Benedictine  monksj 
The  ,South  Saxon  kmgs  had  a  seat  here  during  the 
heptarchy.  Charles  James  Eox  lived  on  St  Anne's 
Hill,  an  abrupt  elevation,  .about  ra  ,  mile  from.thft, 
tcwn.    Co'wrley,  the  poet  resided  in  Chertsey.     .,,,if, 

CHE'RUB,  in  the  plural  Clwruibin)}  or  Cherubs^ 
is  the  Hebrew  naine  of  a  winged .  creature  with 
a  human  countenance,  which  in  the  Scriptures 
is  almost  always  represented  "in'  connection-  with 
Jehovah,  and-  especially  as  drawing ' ihis'  chariot- 
throne;  Cherubim  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  guards  of  para/dise.;  a  C.  with  a 
flaming  sword  hindered  the  return  of  the  expelled 
human  pair.  ,  In  the  Hply  of  Hplieg  ,i,u  -tjie  taber- 
nacle, and  afterwards  in  tlie  temple,  cherubim 
wrought  in  embossed  metal  'were  represented  above 
the  mercy-seat,  or  covering  of  the  .Aii  of  the 
Covenant,  so  Jthat  they  appeared  to  rise  out  of  it. 
Figures  of  cherubim  were  also  wrought  into  the 
hangings  of  the  •  Holy  pf  Holies.  The  cherubim 
that  ,  appear  in  the  "visions  of  Ezekiel  and  the 
revelations  pf  John  depart  much  frpm  the  early 
representations.  In 
Ezekiel  they  have  the 
body  of  a  man,  whose 
head,  besides  a  human 
countenance,  has  also 
that^  p;£  a  lion,  an  ox, 
and  an  eagle ;  they 
£^re  provided  with  four 
wings,  two  of  which 
support  the  chariot  of 
Jehovah,  and  serve  to 
fly;  while  the  other  two 
cover  the  body;  the 
hands  are  undei*  the 
wings,  and'  the  whole 
body  is  spangled  with 
innumerable  eyes.  In 
the  Revelation,  four: 
cherubim,  covered  "with 
eyes,  and  ha'ving  six 
wings,  surround-  the. 
throne  of  Jehovah; 
the  first  has  the  face  ;' 
of  a '  lion,  the  second 
of  an  ox,  the  third  of 
a  man,  and  the  fpurth 
of  an  eaglei  This  gave  rise 
period  to  thei  symbolical  figures  of  the ;  four  evan- 
gelists, the  human  countenance  being  associated 
with  Matthew,  that  of  the  lion  with  Mark,  of  the 
ox  ■with  Luke,  and  of  the  eagle  with  John.  Most 
Je-wish  -writers  and  Christian  Fathers  conceived  the 
cherubim  as  angels ;  and  Dionysius  the  .Areopagite, 
in  his  Geleatial  Hierarchy,  makes  them,  a  separate 
class  in  the  first. hierarchy.  Most  theologians  also 
considered  them  as  angels,  until  Michaelis  ^.shewed 
them  to  be  a  poetical  creation ;  and  Herder,  in  his 
Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  compared  them: to  the 
griffins  that  watch  treasures  and  other  fabulous 
figures.  In  Christian  art,  they  are  generally  repre- 
sented as  sexless  .  figures,  with  -wmgs  from  the 
shoulders,  the  legs  also  being  either  .covered  by 
wings,  or  having  -wings  substituted  for  them.  Very 
often  they  have  also  a  glory  round  the  head. 


Gherab. 


a   very   early 


GHEEUBINI-L-CHESHIEE. 


"CHBRTJBI'NI,  Maria  LtJiGi' (jARid-  Zenobi 
Salvador,  ane' of  the  best 'ItaMaM  cwmposeri,"wa^ 
bom  September  8,  1760;  at  Floi-ande,*  and-  died 
March  15,  1842,  in  Paris,  wheire' he  was  director  of 
the' 'Cbnserv&toire^ '  In  his' thirtfteiith '+eaf, '  by  his 
eaWy  compositions — a-nlfiss  and'  an  "iitermezzo-^ 
he' attracted  the  attention  of  Sarti;  -who  reoeivedl 
him  as  a  pupil.  In  thB'intervalifrom  i'ZSO  t<i'1768,  he 
composed  elev to  Italian  t^ferasj  including  Ijigeilim 
ih  AuUde,  ■th.&'"mmi  successful  of  the  series.  '■Tn 
1784  h6  -visited"  London,  j 'After  1786,  ^C'  resided 
chiefly  in  Paris,  whence  his  fame  rapidly  extended 
over '  Europe.  Besides '  the  Ifigmia;  i  hSs  chief  pieces 
are  Demophom  (l'lS%)i  Lodoialtai {Vl^l^'EUscoiVl^i], 
MidSe  (1797),  the  Portiegwesg  Inn  (1798),'  Les  Deux 
JmirnSis,  a,nA.~J:naareonl  .'OJ^a^s:o  composed  ohurph 
music,  ehamberl  music,  &ci,,  witlii  singular  i  beauty i 
andi' success.;;' ilti' da  rworthy  of  remark  that  i  the 
richness  of  his  instrumental  music,  which  was,oncei 
made  a  ground,  of  objection,  now  appears  nwderata 
as II contrasted  with  the  i  monstrous  prodigaiities.of 
the  modern'  orchestra.  See  Piechianti,  Notiaie  sulla 
Vita  e\siUl0,Opere<M  \Ohembini  (Milan,.  1843). . 

CHERTJ'SOIj  aGennantribe  first  mentioned  by 
Caesar.  They'  dwelt  north  of  the  Silva  Bacencis,  or 
Harz  Eore^t,  biit  the  exact  boimdaries  of  their  terri- 
toiry  cannot  be  ascertained.  iTiey  are  chiefly  inemor- 
a,t(le  in  connection  'mtn  their  great  leader  Arminius, 
oj;  Hermann,  who,  ha'ying  formed  'an  aDiance  with 
other  German,  tribeSj  attacked  and  arinihilated  the 
Ko^an  legions  under  Varus,  in  tKe  forest  of 'Teuto- 
bnrg,  9  A.  D.  After  the  death  of  Arminius,  internal 
strifes  broke  out  among  the  C,  and  Tacitus  ?aya 
that,  they  were  subjugated  by  the  Chatti,  a  neigh- 
bouring tribe.  Notwithstanding  this  they  again 
appear  as  the  chief  tribe  in  the  military  league  of 
the  Saxpna,  about  the  end  of  tie  3d  century.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  c,  they  are  included  SmOng 
the  peoples  who  had  leagued  against  Constantihe, 
and  towards  the'<ilpse  of  the  same  are' still  men- 
tioned distinctively  by  Olaudijiiii''' 

CHB'ByiL  (4-'^thrUcua  Cerefolium),' a,n  umbelli- 
ferous pla^t,  which  has  been  long  cultivated  as  a. 
pot-herb,  find  iisediih  soups  and  lor  a  garnish,,  to.;. 
in  the  same;  manner  as  parsley..  It  is  .much  more, 
■used  in  some  parts  of  the  contiient;  of.  .Europe  than- 
ill  Britain.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  naturalised  in 
some  parts  of  England.  The  leaves  have,  a  peculiar^ 
somewhat  sweetish,  pleasantly,  aromatic,  smell  and. 
taste,  by  which  the  plant  may. be  Ikno'VfB  .firom  .its 
congener  ,4 bJAtocms  vulgaris  OT^riSccmdix'Anthriscas, 
a  poisonous  weed, 'whose  leaves  have  a  disagreeable 
smell,  and  which  is  also  distinguished  byjits  hispid^ 
fruit.  There  isji  variety  of  C,  with  large;  roots, 
for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  cultivated.— Thet. Umbel- 
liferous plant. called  Veitob'  Comb : or  Shejphbbd^s 
Needle  {Scandix  pecten  Tor  S:  Pecten  Veneris),  ■  a 
native  of  Britain  and 'of. the  continent;  of  Euxope, 
often  found  jiii  cornfields,  and .  .remarkable  for  the 
appearance  and  large  size  of  its  fruit, land  another 
species  {S.  dustralis)  which  grows,  in  the  .south  .of 
Eurbpe,  have  a  .taste  and  smeU  resembMnig  0.,  and. 
are  used  in  the  same.  Way  on  ■the  oontment;  <  SwiaiB 
0.  or  S"WiiBr  Cicely.  (Myrrhis  odorata;  Scandix 
odorata  of.  the  older  botanists),  a  native  of  the  south, 
of  Europe  and  of  some  parts,  of  Asia,  common  in 
the  neighbourhobd  of  houses  in  Britain, ,  although, 
probably  not 'a  true  native,  is  frequently  cultivated 
in  Gei^many  under  .the  name  of  Spanish  C  or  Anise 
Gkervili  In  Scotland,  the  plant  is  commonly  called 
Myrrh  by  the  peasantry., .  .Its  smell  is  peculiarly 
attractive  to',  bees ;.  and  the.insidea  of  empty  hives 
are  sometimes  ■  nibbed. 'With,  its-  leaves,  to  induce 
swarms  to  '  enter. — ^The  species .  of. 
coarse  weeds,  are  also  called  chervil. 


I  '.jIBH-E'SAP'BAKBiBAY^theaairgest.inlet  on  the 
I  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  being  200  mile* 
longj.iand  fr9B|i|4.to  |40  broad.  Its  entrance,  12 
mjle^  ■wide,  has,  on  the  north.  Cape  Charles,  ji'J^t. 
'37°, ,3' N.,  and  li?ng.  76°  2' W,; ',apd.>H,%  south, 
Cfape  Henry,  in  ,lat.  S0°',5,q'_N,,  and  Iqngr,  76':4'  W., 
botl^,  promontories  being  in  Virginia.  C.  B.  ha^ 
nyfli^roi)^  ;  arms, ,  which  receive  maiiy  na'vigabli^ 
:ri^v3rsj,^]jfii.,  as,  the  Sijsque!tanna  and  the  Patapsco,' 
on,ijte  north,  through  Maryland;  tKe  Janjes,  Ojx' 
the  soijth-we^t,  from  Virginia;  and  the  ^oromao 
ou,|^e,  west,  .beiweeii  .these  Wo  states,  pnlike 
't^ie,, , ^hallow  sounds  towards  the  south^  (see  OAjEip,- 
ldja),  this  ,net'(^9rk  of  giJfs  and  estuaries,  to  say 
nothing  of  it^  wM^^  feeders,  affords  depth  of  w;ater, 
ifpr,  ^hips  of  any  piijrden,  vir:tually  carrying, ,  tte 
'ocean  up  to  the  wliairy^s  pf  Baltimore  a^d  the 
arsenals, of  "^asliingtop.  ' '  ,    ,    ",.    ,, 

"  OHB'SBli'PBM",  William,  an  English  sufgebn 
aild  anatomlstJ'Was  bom  in  1688v  at  .Barrow-on-the 
HUl,  in  LeicesterAhire.  He  commenced  his  -medical 
studies  at  fifteen,  at  twentythree  established  him- 
self as  a  lecturer  on  anatomy,  and  in' the  foUo'wing 
year  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society.  '  He 
Was  afterwards  appointed  Si^geon  to  St  Thomas's, 
;St' George's,  -and  Westminster  hospitals,  where  he 
acquired  great  reputation  as  an  operator.  In  this 
respect,  few  surgeons,  if '.any;  ever'  surpassed  him. 
He  died  at  Bath,  11th  AprU  1752.  C.'s  principal 
works  a.T&^—i'iie  Anatomy  of  tke  Human  Body  (1713), 
long  a  text-book  on  the  subject'  in  England;  a 
Treatise  an,  the  Operation  for  the  Stone  (1723);  and 
\t>etedh'^y,' or  Anatislmi  of  the  Bones  (1733).  -He  also 
contributed  several  Valuable  papers  to  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Society.  ' 

CHE'SH;IBB,  a  ,maifi,time  cpunty  in  the  west  pf , 
England,  ,l)piHided ,  jior™  by  the  river  Mersey,  and 
partly  alsp  by^  the  Irish  Sea,  in  lat.  52°  56' — 53° 
54';  K,  ,lqng,3°.47'— ,3°  11'  W.  Its,, greatest  length 
from  northrpast  to  spijth-west  is  58  miles  ;  greatest 
breadth,  32  ;., area.,;  1052  square  miles,,, of  which  only 
j^  is  uncultivated ;i,pircuit,  20P  niiles,  of  which  8  are 
coast,  The  surf app  forms  an  extensive  nearly  level 
iplain  between  tte  Derbyshire  and  Welsh  mountains, 
I  well  wooded,  and  'studded '  with  smaU- lakes  or 
ineres,  and  chiefly  occupied  by  grazing  and  dairy 
tracts,  which  are  among 'the  most  important  in 
England.  This  plain,  comprising  four-fifths  of  the 
surface,  rests  on  new  red  sandstone;  and  is  crossed, 
near  the  middle,  by  a  tract  of  high  ground  run- 
ning south-west  from  a' promontory  overlooking  the 
Mersey,  near  the  mouth  of  the -Weaver,  to  Beeston 
i Castle  rock,  366  feet  high.  Qu  the  easli,  border  of 
[the  coun,ty  is  a  line  of  new  red  sandstone  hills. 
In  the'  nor{h'-ea,st  is  part  of  the  Lancashire  -coal- 
field. In  the  east,  are  large  tracts  of  peat,  aind 
much  of  the  county  is,  wet  and  rUshy.  The  north- 
•w'e^t 'part  of  C.  forms 'a  hamrner-headed 'peninsula 
called  Wirral,  about  8  imles  broad,  between  the' 
estuaries  of  the  Dee  and. Mersey.  Coal-measures 
appear  on  the  west  side  of  this,  peninsula,  as  ■sireU  as 
onthfti^svest  border  of  ithe  main, part  of  the,,cpmity. 
The  chieii  ri vers  1  are, ;the  Dee,  Mersey,  an<l  AVeaver, 
which  are  na^vigable.  The  Dee  skirts  the  county  on 
the  west  55  miles,,  and  the  Mersey  on  the  north  for 
40  jTnileai  The  Weaver  rises  in  the  east  partiof  ,the 
county,  and  runs  40  imiles,  we§trnorth-west;  intp  the 
, Mersey..,  -The  county  contains  ,£Hi  almost  unrivallpd 
i system,  of  canals;  including^  tiliecelebra,ted  Bridgp-^ 
water  iCanal,  and  is  traversed.-  by  the  main  Une^.of- 
the  London,. and  Liverpool  Railway,  and  the  Crewej 
Chester,  and  Holyhead  Railway^ , ,  The  chief  ,Biinerai 
products  are  rook-salt  and ,  poal.  'The  rock-salt, 
discovered  iuj  1670,  and  .ruined  by  .gimpo-ffder,  is 
foimd  near  the  Weaver  and  its  branches,  espftpiajly. 
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near  Northwich,  at  the  depth  of  28  to  48  yards,  in 
two  beds,  the  upper  one  being  15  to  23  yards, 
and  the  lower  one  above  40  yards  thick,  under  a 
stratum  of  hard  rock,  25  to  35  yards  thick.  The 
mines,  one  occupying  35  acres,  when  'lighted  up, 
resemble  a  fairy  palaoe  sparkling  with  gems  and 
crystal.  Much  salt  is  also  made  from  brine-springs 
20  to  40  yards  deep.  Coal  is  worked  in  the  north- 
east part  of  the  county.'  There  are  also  lead  (with 
cobalt)  and  copper-mines,  and  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  county  freestone,  limestone,  millstone, 
and  marl  are  found.  The  chmate  is  moist.  The 
soil  is  mostly  a  cla,yey  or  sandy  loam,  with  marl 
and  peat,  and  very  fertile.  The  soil  and  climate 
are  well  fitted  for  pasturing,  dairy-farming,  and 
cheese-making,  which  are  the  chief  agricStural 
occupations.  About  100,000  cows  are  kept  in 
C,  and  the  quantity  of  cheese  annually  pro- 
duced is  estimated  at  from  11,000  to  15,000  tons 
— the  best  being  made  on  the  strongest  lands.  The 
hedgerows  abound  in  oaks.  C.  is  a  manufacturing 
as  well  as  an  agricultural  county.  Pop;  in  1851, 
455,725.  The  chief  towns  are  Chester  (the  coimty- 
town),  Macclesfield,  Stockport,  Congleton,  Knuts- 
ford,  and  Birkenhead.  The  county  of  0.  returns  4 
members  to  parUament.  C.  has  some  Boman  roads, 
tumuli,  barrows,  remains  of  religious  houses,  and 
many  old  castles  and  halls.  The  12th  Koman  legion 
occupied  Chester  tUl  the  3d  qentury.  Egbert,  in 
828,  added  C.  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of 
Meroia.  William  the  Conqueror  erected  C.  into  a 
county  palatine,  under  Hugh  Lupus,  with  an  inde- 
pendent parliament  and  8  barons.  Henry  YUI. 
subordinated  it  to  the  English  crown ;  but  0.  did 
not  send  representatives  to  the  English  parliament 
till  1549,  and  the  last  remnant  of  the  separate 
jurisdiction  of  the  palatinate  ceased  only  in  1831. 

CHB'SNUT,  or  CHESTNUT  (Castanea),  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  GupuUfercB,  closely 
allied  to  the  Beech  {Facpis),  and  distinguished  from  it 
by  long  male  catkins,  longitudinally  set  with  groups 
of  flowers,  a  5 — 8-ceIled  ovary,  and  compressed 
rounded  nuts.    The  name  is  derived  from  the  town 


Branchlet,  Leaves  and  Catkins  of  Sweet  Chestnut. 

of  Castanum,  near  Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
Common  C,  Spanish  C,  Or  Sweet  C.  {G.  mdgaris),  is 
said  to  have  been  first  brought  from  Asia  Minor  to 
Sardinia,  and  from  thence  to  have  gradually  extended 
over  the  sOuth  of  Europe,  where  it  has  long  been 
naturalised,  and  forms  extensive  woods.  It  is  an 
ornamental,  stately,  or,  ui  exposed  situations,  a 
very  spreading  tree,  of  great  size  and  longevity; 
the  stiU  surviving  C.  of  Totworth  in  England 
was  known  as  a  boundary-mark  in  the  reign 
of  King  John.  A  celebrated  C.  tree  on  Mount 
Etna  measured  204  feet  in  circumference  of  trunk. 
The  0.  has  oblongo-lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrated, 
smooth  leaves.  The  'timber  is  durable  and  hard, 
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and  is  used  in  house-buUdingj  for  making  furniture, 
and  for  many  other  purposes.  The  timber  of  the  0. 
so  much  resembles  that  of  the  oak,  as  in  old  build- 
ings to  be  distinguished  with  difficulty.  The  bark 
is  used  for  tanning,  but  is  worth  only  about  half 
the  price  of  oak-bark.  Young  C.  trees  are  much 
esteemed  for  hop  and  espalier  poles.  The  C;.  is 
therefore  frequently  grown  in  England  as  coppice- 
wood  ;  but  it  succeeds  well  as  a  timber-tree  even'  in 
Scotland,  although  it  does  not  generally  ripen  its 
fruit.  In  Devonshire,  however,  and  in  some  other 
parts  of  England,  it  is  planted  to  a  considerable 
extent  as  a  fruit-tree.  It  succeeds  throughout  all 
the  middle  latitudes  of  Germany,  but  dislikes  a 
damp  foggy  atmosphere.  It  prefers  a  dry  light  soil, 
and  succeeds  only  where  there  is  a  dry  subsoil. 
The  nuts  are  generally  two  in  each  husk.  They 
form  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  poor  in 
the  soutii  of '  Europe,  being  used  either  roasted 
or  boiled,  and  often  ground  into  &owe,  and  made 
into  a  kind  of  bread.  They  contain  15  per  cent, 
of  sugar,  and  by  pressure  yield  a  sugary  juice, 
which  readily  undergoes  the  vinous  fermentation, 
and  from  wmoh  a  crumb-like  kind  of  sugar  may 
be  obtained.  The  best  kinds  of  chestnuts  are 
called  by  the  French  Marrons.  When  cultivated 
as  a  fruit-tree,  the  C.  is  generally  grafted,  by 
which  means  the  better  varieties  are  secured. — 
Other  species  of  C.  also  bear  eatable  fruits  :  those 
of  the  AMERiCAif  C.  (C.  Americana),  a  tree  much 
resembling  the  common  C,  and  of  the  Dwam'  C, 
or  CHDrQTTApnf  (C  ptanUa),  a  low  tree,  or  more 
generally  a  shrub  of  7; — 8  feet  high,  are  used  in 
America.  The  fruit  of  the  Dwarf  C.  is  of  the  size 
of  a,  common  hazel-nut ;  the  nut  is  convex  on  both 
sides.  The  plant  reaches  its  southern  limit  on 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware. — ^A  number  of  species 
are  natives  of  the  East.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  of  Java  eat  the  friiit  of  the  Silveey  0. 
{G.  argeniea),  and  the  Toitgukeut  (C  Tungurmt), 
boiled  or  roasted,  like  the  common  chestnut.  Both 
of  these  are  large  trees,  the  Tunguirut  reaching  a 
height  of  150  feet. — The  Hoesk  0.  (q.  v.)  is  entirely 
diflierent  from  the  true  chestnut. 

CHESS  (Pr.  Schecs,  Ger.  schach).  The  origin  of 
this,  the  most  purely  intellectual  of  all  games  of 
skill,  has  been  much  disputed ;  thus  much  may  now 
be  considered  as  certain,  that,  under  the  Sanscrit 
name  of  Ghaturanga,  a  game,  essentially  the  same 
as  modern  C,  was  played  in  Hindustan  nearly  5000 
years  ago.  In  its  gradual  diffusion  through  the  world 
in  succeeding  ages,  the  game  has  undergone  many 
alterations  and  modifications,  both  in  nature  and  in 
name;  but  marked  traces  of  its  early  Asiatic  origin 
and  descent  are  stiU  discerned  by  the  learned  in 
its  nomenclature  and  other  characteristics.  Erom 
Hindustan,  C.  spread  into  Persia,  and  thence  into 
Arabia.  The  Arabs,  it  would  appear,  in  the  8th 
c,  introduced  the  game  into  Spain  and  the  rest  of 
Western  Europe ;  and  in  England,  chess-play  seems 
to  have  been  known  prior  to  the  Konnan  Conquest. 
Into  Constantinople,  and  probably  some  other 
cities  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  game  may  have  been 
imported  from  Persia  at  a  period  earlier  than  its 
Moorish  conveyance  into  Spain. 

The  original  Hindu  game  was  played  on  a  board 
of  sixty-four  squares,  as  now,  but  by  four  persons, 
two  being  allied  against  two,  as  in  whist.  Hence 
the  name  Ghaluranga,  from  chatur,  'four,'  and  anga, 
'  a  member '  or '  component  part.'  The  name  Sludranj, 
used  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Sanscrit.  The  English,  French,  and  other 
European  names  are  derived  from  the  Persian  term 
shah,  'king.'  Check,  the  warning  when  the  king 
is  in  danger,  is  but  another  form  of  shah;  in  fact, 
'  king'  is  sometimes  used  for '  check,'  and  in  German 
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sdmch  is  both  the  name  of  the  game  and  the  term 
of  ■warning.  The  term  rooh  is  from  the  Sans,  roha, 
Pers.  ruhh,  meaning  a  ship  or  chariot ;  pawn  is  said 
to  be  from  peon,  an  attendant,  or  foot-aoldier. 

The  books  written  upon  C.  '  would  form  a  toler- 
ably large  library.'  Of  works  on  the  antiqmties  of 
the  subject,  we  may  mention  Dr  D.  'Soihe^s  History 
of  Ohess  (Loud.  1860).  The  best  imodem  practical 
works  on  tte  art  of-  chess-play  are  the  Ohesa- 
player's  Sand-hook,  and  C  Praxis,  by  Staunton; 
Morphy's  Games  at  0.,  edited  by  Lowenthal; 
Jaenisoh's  Treatise  on  ike  Openings,  translated  by 
Walker;  and  Horwitz  and  Kling's  OoBeciioii  of  End- 
games.  The  subject  is  also  pretty  fully  treated  in 
Chambers's  Infirmation  for  the  People,  '  In-door 
Amusements.' 

The  game  of  C.  is  played'  upon  a  square  board 
marked  out  into  sixty-four  square  divisions,  which 
are  coloured  alternately  black  and  white,  in  order 
the  more  clearly  to  deteimine  and  denote  the 
respective  movements  of  the  several  pieces.  In 
placing  the  board  for  playy  each  player  must  always 
have  a  white  comer  square  at  his  right  hand. 
There  are  two  sets  of  pieces,  of  opposite  colours,  of 
sixteen  men  each,  and  of  various  powers  aoooi'ding 
to  their  rank.  These  sets  of  men  are  arriiyea 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  attack,  defend,  and 
capture,  like  hostile  armies.  The  aocompanyiiig 
diagram  wiU  best  explain  the  name,  form,  and  place 
of  each  man  at  the  commencement  of  the  game : 
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Book.        Koigrlit.      BiBhop.:      QueoD,  >      Klnff,        Bishop.      Kniglit. 

White. 

The  superior  officers  occupying  the  first  row  on 
each  side  are  called  pieces;  the  inferior  men,  all 
alike,  standing  on  the  row  immediately  in  front 
of  the  pieces,  are  called  pawns.  Their  moves  and 
powers,  along  with  the  peculiar  terms  used  in  G., 
may,  he  briefly  described  as  follows  : 

A  Pawn,  at  his  ^rst  move,  may  advance  either  one 
or  two  squares,  straightforward;  ,but  after  having 
once  moved,  he  can.  only  advance  a  single  square  at 
a  time.    In  capturing*  an  adverse  piece,  however, 

*  Taking  is  always  performed  by  lifting  the  captured 
man  from  the  boaird,  and  placing  the  captor  on  hia 
square.  The  pawn  is  the  only  man  whose  mode  of 
taking  differs  from  his  oirdinaiy  move. 


a  pawn  moves  one  square  diagonally  either  right  or 
left;  but  the  pawn  never  moves  backward.  On 
arriving  at  an  8th  square,  or  the  extreme  line  of  the 
boaird,  a  pawn  may  be  exchanged  for  any  piece  his 
owner  chooses  to  call  for,  except  a  king ;  so  that  a 
player  may  have  several  queens  on  the  board  at 
once.  If,  on  moving  two  squares,,  a  pawn  pass  by 
an  adverse -pawn  which  has  arrived  at  the  5th  line, 
the  advaiiced  adverse  pawn  may  take  the  other 
in  passing  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
latter  had  moved  but  one  square. 

A  Bishop  moves  any  number  of  squares  diagon- 
ally, but  diagonally  only;  therefore  a  bishop  can 
never  change  the  colour  of  his  square. 

A  Knight  moves  two  squares,  so  as  always  to 
change  oolour-^that  is,  he  moves  one  square  forward 
or  backward,  and  one  diagonally.  On  account  of 
this  crooked  movement,  he  can  leap  over  or  between 
any  surrounding  pieces ;  i  and '  therefore  a  knight's 
cheik — ^unless  he  oau' be  taken — always  compels  the 
king  to  move. 

'mie  Eook,  or  Castle,  moves  any  number  of 
squares  forward,  -backward,  or  sidewisi,  but  not 
diagonally.  ; .  i    ., 

'Ths  Queen  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the 
piSoes,  and  moves  over  any '  number  of  squares, 
either  in  straight  lines  or  diagonals,  forward,  back- 
ward, or  sidewise ;  so  that  her  action  is  a  union  of 
that  of  the  rook  and  bishbp.  At  starting,  the  queen 
always  stands  on  a  square  of  her  own  colour. 

The  King  is  the  most  important  piede 
on  the  board,  as  the  game  depends  upon 
his  safety.  He  moves  only  one  square 
at  once,  in  any  direction,  except  when  he 
oaatleSr — a  tenli  to  be  explained  presently. 
The  king  cannot  be  taken  ;  but  when  any 

i  other  piece  attacks  him,  he  is  said  to  be  in 

ch^i,  and  must  either  move  out  6f  check 
or  interpose  some  one  of  his  subjects, 
unless  the  checking  piece  can  be  captured. 
When  there  is  no  means  of  rescuinffl  the 
king  ifrom  check,  he  is  said  to  be  check- 
matec^  and  the  game  is  over.  Of  course, 
the  two  kings  can  never  meet,  as  they 
would  be  in  check  to  each  other,  jjoubte- 
c^eclc  is  when  a  piece,  by  being  moved,  not 
only  gives  check  itself,  but  also  discovers 
a  previously  masked  attack  from  another. 
GdsUing  is  a  privilege  allowed  to  the 
king  once  iii  a  gamei.  The  move  is  per- 
formed either  with  the  king's  rook  or 
.q^ueen's  rook — in  the  former  case,  the  king 
is  moved  to  the  king's  knight's  square, 
and  the  king's  rook  is  placed  on  the 
king's  bishop's  square :  in  the  latter  case, 
the  king  is  played  to  the  queen's  bishop's 
square,  and  the  queen's  rook  is  played 
to  the  queen's  square.  But  the  king 
cannot  castle  after  having  once  moved,  nor 
Book.  at  a  moment  when  he  is  actually  in  check 
nor  with  a  rook,  that  has  moved,  nor 
when  he  passes  over  a  square  attacked 
or  checked  by  an  adverse  piece,  nor  when  any  piede 
stands  between  him  and  the  rook  with  which  he 
would  castle,  nor  when  in  the  act  of  castling  either 
the  king  or  rook  would  have  to  capture  an  adverse 
piece. 

A  dravm  game  results-  from  .neither  player  being 
able  to  checkmate  the  other :  thus,  a  king  left  alone 
on  each  side  must  of  course  produce  a  draw,  as 
do  also  a  king  with  a  bishop,  or  a  knight,  against 
a  king.    ■ 

Stalemate,  or  the  not  being  able  to  move  either 
the  king  or  any  other,  piece,  also  constitutes  a  drawn 
game.  ,  ,.  . 

Odds  is  a  term  applied  to  the  advantage  which  a 
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stronger  i^layer  should  give  to  a  weaker  :  thus,  the 
removal  of  a  rook  or  knight  from  the  better  player's 
forces  may  be  fair  odds  ;  or  if  the  players  are  more 
nearly  matched,  the  one  may  give  a  pawn.  When 
the  odds  of  a  pawn  are  given,  it  is  always  under- 
stood to  be  the  king's  bishop's  pawn.  .  ■  . 

Gambit  is  a  technical  word  implying  the  sacrifloe 
of,  a  pawn  early  in  the  game,  for  :the  i purpose  of 
taking  up  an  attacking  position  with  the  pieces. 

Supposing  the  worth  of  a,  pawn  to  be  repre- 
sented by  unity,  the  following  is  a  tolerable  average 
estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  pieces  : 
Pawn  1,  bishop  3,  knight  3,  king  4,  rook  6,  queen  9. 

The  chess-men  being  placed,  the  players  begin  the 
engagement  by  moving  alternately;  each  aiming 
to  gain  a  mmierioal  superiority  by  capturing  his 
opponent's  men,  as  well,  as  such  advantages  of 
position  as  may  conduce  to  victory. 

The  rows  of  squares  running  straight  up  and 
down  the  board  are  called  ^es,  those  running  from 
side  to  side  are  called  lines,  and  those  running 
obliquely  across  are  termed  diagonals. 
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The  accompanying  diagram  will  shew  at  once  to 
the  learner  how  each  square  is  named ;  and  by  its 
aid  he  will  speedily  be  enabled  either  to  play  over 
printed'  games;  or  to  record  his  own.  The  playing 
over  the  following  short  game  will  serve  him  as  a 
little  initiatory  practice. 


BLACK. 

King's  Pawn  two. 
King's  Bishop  to 

4th. 

King's  Knight  to  K  Bp's 
,    3d. 


«   Bp's 


"WHITE. 

1.  King's  Pawn  t^*).  1, 

2.  King's   Bishop  to  Queen's     2. 

Bishop's  4th. 

3.  Queen  to  King's  Roolc's  5th; 

4.  Queen talcesKing'sBisliop's 

Pawn,  giving  Blacltchecli- 
niate. 

The  foregoing  brief  mode  of  giving  a  checkmate  is 
called  the  Sdwlar's  mate,  and  is  often  practised  upon 
young  and  unwary  players.  Any  contractions  used, 
such  as  'K',  for  king,  'B'  for  bishop,  &c.,  will 
readily  be  undersijood  by  the  use  of  the  diagrams, 

In  the  conduct,  of  the. game,  and  in  the  practice 
of  C.,  the,,  following  rules,  precepts,  and  hints  wUl 
be  found  very  generally  useful ; 

Play  forth  your  minor  pieces  early,  and  castle 
your  king  in  good  tinje.  Jou  may  sometimes  delay 
castling  with  advajitage,  but  not  often. 

Do,  not  expect  to  be  able  to  establish  an  enduring 
attack  with  half  your  forces  at  home. 

Seek  to  let  yoiu-  style  of  play  be  attacking ;  and 


reBiember  the  gaining  or  losing  of  time  jn  your 
measures  is  the  element  of  winning,  or, losing  the 


Never  touch  a  piece  without  moving  it,  nor  suffer 
yourself  or  lyour  opponent  to  infringe  any  other  .oi 
the  ilaws  of  the  game.  , 

You  will  find,  when  first  player,  that  the^  opening, 
springing  from,  yoiar  playing,  1st  King's; pawn  two, 
and  Sien  your  King's  Knight ,  to  the  Bishop's  3d,  is 
one  of  the  best  that  you  can  adopt ;  .but  'do  not 
adhere  to  any  one  opening  only. 

If  you  wish  to  adopt  a  purely  defensive  opening, 
you  may  play  1st  King's  pawn  one,  and  follow  up 
withQP2,  andQBP2.  ,  „• 

Next  to  playing  with  good  players,  nothing  will 
conduce  to  improvement  more  than  looking  on  ,at 
two  expert  players  whilst  they  play.  Waniang 
these  advantages,  it  is  best  to  play  over  openings, 
and  actual  games,  from  books  or  journals. 

To  prevent  blunders  and  oversights,  always  lendea- 
vour  to  perceive  the  motive  of  your  adversaryiS  move 
before  you  play ;  and  look  often  round  the  board  to 
see  that  you  are  not  losing  sight  of  any  better  move 
than  the  one  you  intended,  or  that  you  are  not 
suffering  yoursdf  to  be  tempted  by  a  bait. 

When  an  onlooker,  never  interfere. 

Always  endeavour  to  lose  with  good  temper,  and 
to  bear  your  adversary's  faults  with  a  good  grace. 

The  Laws  of  Chess. 
The  laws  of  C.   are  at  present  in  a  somewhat 
unsettled,  unsatisfactory  condition ;  but  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  prevailing  regulations  of  the 
game: 

1.  If  any  en-or  have  been  committed  in  the 
placing  of  the  board  or  men,  either  player  may  claim 
that  the  game  shall  be  finished  as  it  stands,  after 
four  moves  have  been  completed  on  each  side,  but 
not  else. 

2.  A  move  once  made,  by  your  having  moved  a 
piece  and  left  hold  of  it,  cannot  be  retracted. 

3.  If  you  touch  a  piece,  you  must  play  that  piece ; 
but  as  long  as  you  retain  your  hold,  you  can  play  it 
where  you  like.  If  you  touch  a  piece  that  cannot 
move,  your  opponent  may  compel  you  to  play  your 
king,  unless  the  king  be  unable  to  move.  When  you 
touch  your  pieces  for  the  mere  purpose  of  adjusting 
them,  you  are  bound  to  say  so. 

4.  If  you  make  a  false  move,  your  opponent  may 
either  cause  you  to  retract  it  and  move  your  king, 
or  he  may  claim  that  the  false  move  shall  stand,  or 
that  you  shall  make  a  legal  move  with  the  same 
piece,  at  his  pleasure. 

5.  If  you  touch  one  of  your  opponent's  men,  he 
may  compel  you  to  take  that  man ;  or  if  that  be 
impossible,  to  move  your  king,  provided  he  can 
move  without  going  into  check. 

6.  If  on  the  king  being  checked,  due  notice  is  not 
given,  the  play^er  whose  king  is  attacked  is  not 
bound  to  notice  it. 

7.  In  every  fresh  game,  except  when  one  is 
drawn,  the  first  move  alternates. 

8.  Drawn  games  counting  as  no  games  at  all,  the 
player  who  had  the  first  move  in  a  drawn  game  is 
also  entitled  to  it  in  the  next.  (This  absurd  regula- 
tion is  fast  becoming  obsolete ;  and  it  is  now  a  com- 
mon agreement  in  playing  a  series  of  games,  that 
the  inove  shall  invariably  alternate.) 

9.  A  player  who  gives  the  odds  of  a  piece,  is 
entitled  to  the  prst  move. 

,,  10.  The  time  for  coiisidpration  of  a  move, is  not 
,liijijted;  but  a  player  leaving  a  game  unfinished 
without  his  opponent's  permission,  loses  such  game. 
11.  When  at  the  end  of  a  game  one  player  is  left 

fvitt  just  sufficient  superiority  of  force  to.  win such 

as  a  king  and  rook  against  king,  king  and  t^ro 
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bishops,  or  king,  knight,  and  bishop  against  iking— 
he  wm  has  the  greater  force  must  give  oheokmate 
withia  fifty  moves  on  each  side,  or  else  the  game 
is i  adjudged  to  be  drawn.  This;  law  ia  framed  to 
prevent  mnskilful  players  from  wearying  ■  their 
opponents  by  peraistiag  in  the  attempt  to  accomplish 
what'  they 'are  too  untutored  to  effect';  and  it  is 
perfectly  Just,  since  the  allotted  number  :ofj  moves 
is  amply  large  enough  and  to  spare.  '         -  i 

12.  In  case  of  any  >  dispute '  about  the  laws;  both 
players  are  to  agree  asto  an  umpire,  whose  decision 
is  to  be  considereld  final. 

.  As  there  is  'no  branch  of  chess-study  better 
calculated  to  advance  the  skill  of  a  learner  than  the 
attentively  playing  over  recorded  games  between 
first-rate  players,  we  ihave<  given  an  example  of  a 
game  played  blindfold,  simultaneously  with  five 
other  games,  by  the  eelebrated  American  chess- 
player, Paul  Morphy:  "  This  gentleman 'vi^tedi 
England  and  the  Oontiheiit  of  Europe  ini  'I858,j 
and  in  his  contests  With  the  best  players  fairly 
carried'  all' before  him;  sc  that-  he (  now  ranks'  as 
the  greatest  chess-player  living.   "    '  ij'ii        , 


White— "Mr  Morphyi ;  : 

■Bkck^Mr  C^^. 

1.  PtoK4.      :  I    "> 

1.  PtoK4. 

2.  KKttoBS.     " 

'  2.  QKttoBS. 

3.  KB  to  QB  4. 

3.  KBtoQB4. 

4  P  to  Q  Kt  4. 

4.  B  takes  Kt  P. 

5.  P  to  Q  B  3. 

5.  B  to  Q  E  4. 

6.PtoQ4. 

6.  P  takes  P.I  i     "H 

7.  Castles. 

7.  P  takes  P. 

8.  QBtoRS. 

8.PtoQ'3."l^   /" 

9.  Q  to  Q  Kt  3. 

9.  K  Kt  to  R  3. 

10.  QKttakesP. 

10.  K  B  takes  Kt. 

11.  Q  takes  B. 

11.  Castles.    '  ■ 

12.  QEtoQ. 

12.  KttoK'KtS. 

13.  PtoKE3. 

13.  K  Kt  to  K  4. 

14.  Kt  takes  Kt. 

14.  Kt  takes  Kt.'  '  ' 

IS.  BtoK2.  ' 

15.  PtoKB4i' 

16.  P  to  KB  4. 

16.  KttoQBS. 

17.  KBtoB4,'ch. 

17.  K  to  E.           ' 

18.  QBtoKta 

18.  Q  to  K  2; 

19.  Q  R  to  K. 

19.  RtoB3.   ' 

20.  P  takes  P. 

20.  Q  to  K  B  sctu. 

21.  R  to  K  8. 

21.  Q  takes  E. 

22.  Q  takes  R." 

22.  Q  to  K  2. 

23.  Q  takes  Kt  P,  ch. 

23.  Q  takes  Q. 

24.  PtoKB6. 

24.  Q  takes  Kt  P,  ch. 

25.  K  takes  Q. 

25.  B  takes  P,  oh. 

26.  K  takes  B.            '    ' 

26.  P  to  K  R  4 

27.  K  to  K  Kt,  andwins. 

CHEST,  MiLiTABY,  is  a  teehnioal  .name  for  the 
money  and  negotiable!  securities  carried'  with  an 
army,  and  intended  to  defray  the  current  expenses. 
In  the  English  military  system,  this  depaartment.  is 
managed  by  the  commissariat.       .:.',.' 

'  CHEST,  Naval.  Hie  name  of  C.  has  been  given 
to  certain  funds,  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
seamen  belongiiig  to  the  ifdyal  iiavy.  A  fund,'  called 
the  Phest  at  Chatham^  was  suggested  so  long  ago  s,s 
the  days  of  'Drake  and  Hawkins,  for  the  rehef.of 
wounded  and  superannuated  seamen.  In  1590,  all 
seafaring  men  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  .service  con- 
sented to  a  stoppage  out  of  their  pay  of  2d.  to  6d. 
per  month,  to  support  this  fund.  The  mbiiey  was 
not  in  those  d^ys,  as  it  would  be  now,  put  out  to 
interest;  it  was  kept  in'a C,  and  hence  the  name 
given  to  the  fund  itself.  Diiring  the  ISth  c,  the 
system  became'  organised  in  a  better  manner'^  but 
stffl  tbe  'fund  i^etained  the  name  Of  C. ;  insomudh 
that  when  the  office  was  renioVed  froin  Chathanl  to 
Greenwich,  in  1803,  it  became  the  Ohest  at  Greemmch 
The  C.  is  managed' ;«c  officio,'  and  the  accounts  'ate 
annually  laid  befbi'e' parliament.  Handsome  gifts 
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are  occasionally-  made  to  the  fund  by  individuails. 
Disabled  •  sailor*  receive  '  ai  ipresent .  sum  of  money, 
if  not  deprived  ofi  ithe  power  of  i  eanoing  a  living  ; 
but  if  their  injiiries  are  more  permanent,  they 
receive  a^  pension:  from  the  C,  for  one  year,  or  for 
several  years,  or  for  life,  paid  half-yearly.  . 
'  CHEST,  or'THO'RAX,in  Anatomy,  is  the  part 
of  the  body  which  lies'  beneath  the  neck  and  above 
the  Abdomen  (q.  v.),  constituting  the  uppermost  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  trunk,  or  that  which  contains 
the  heart  and  lungs,  and  is  bounded  externally  by 
the  ribs.  ''The  C.  is  somewhat' conical  in  form,  the 
broad  or  lower  end  of  the  cone  being  shut  in  by 
the  diaphragm, .  a  large  musoidar  partition  which 
projects  upwards  from  the  lower  ribs,  being  convex 
towards  the  C,  and  concave  towards '  the  abdomen. 
In  Respitation  (q.  v.),  the  diaphragm  descends  by 
its  own  muscular  contraction,  wlme  at  the  same 
time  the  ribs'are  drawn  upwards  and  outwards  by 
'the  intercostal  muscles. ;  The  cavity  of  the  C.  is 
th'uB'  enlarged,  the  lungs  aire  expanded,  and  air  is 
drawn  into  them  through  the  trachea  or  windpipe 
and  bronchi.  See  Lungs.  The  combination  of  bone, 
cartilage,  muscle,  and  tendon  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  the  CI  is  such  as  to  permit  of  expansion- 
inOTement  to  the  extent  rec[uired,  and  yet  to  guard 
against  over-expansion,  which  woiild  be  fatal  to  the 
d!eHcate  textures  withm.-  The  bones  of  the  0.  are 
at  the  same  time  a  powerful  protection  against 
external  injury.  -  .    ' 

The  struqtuies  forming  the  walls  of  the  C.  are: 
1.  The  backbone  or  spinal  column,  AA,  divided 
into  24  vertebrSB,  12  of  which,  called  the  dorsal 
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yertebrse,  form  the' thoracic  portion.  2.  Twelve  ribs, 
B,  B,  B,  attached  to  the  transverse  processes  or 
projecting  portions  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  and 
eniflng  in  front  in  the  costal  cartilages,  by  which  the 
ribs  are  connected  with  3.  The  sternum  or  breast- 
bone, C,  which  occupies  the  middle  line.  4.  The 
Diaphragm  (q.  v.).     See  aJsb  SkbiiEton-. 

The  contents  of  the  C.  are  the  heart,  the  great 
arteries  and  veins,  the  lungs,  the  trachea  or  wind- 
pipe, the'  bronchi  or  branches  'pf  the  trachea, 
leading  to  the  lungs,  the  oesophag\i3  or  gullet, 
and  the  Thoracic  Duct  (q.v.),  or  general  terminus 
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of  the  lymphatic  System  of  vessels,  by  -which  the 
chyle  and  lymph  are  disoliarged  into  the  blood. 
The  very  great  importance  of  these  parts  to  life, 
and  their  great  liability  to  deranged  action,  renders 
the  C.  the  seat  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  diseases 
which  afflict  humanity,  and  especially  of  those 
which  end  in  death.  Indeed,  of  the  three  organs 
which  the  great  physiologist,  Bichat,  called  the 
'tripod  of  life' — viz.,  the  brain,  heart,  and  lungs — 
the  0.  contains  two;  hence  its  condition  in  almost 
all  diseases,  and  especially  in  fatal  diseases,  is  am 
object  of  the  utmost  solicitude  to  the  physician. 

The  diseases  of  the  C.  depend  in  some  oases  on 
alterations  in  its  form,  as  by  Eickets  (q.  v.)  and 
other  diseases  affecting  the  bones  in  early  child- 
hood or  in  youth,  as  by  too  tight  lacing  in  girls. 
The  limgs  and  air-tubes  are  subject  to  a  great 
variety  of  diseases,  among  which  the  principal  are 
consumption  or  phthisis  pulmonalis,  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  bronchitis  or  pulmonary  catarrh.  The 
heart  is  subject  to  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  and 
chronic  organic  disease  of  the  valves,  as  well  as  to 
enlargement  (hypertrophy),  dilatation,  and  degen- 
erations of  its  muscular  texture.  The  aorta,  or 
great  artery,  is  often  affected  with  degeneration 
of  its. walls,  and  occasionally  with  aueunsm.  The 
great  veins  are  liable  to  over-distension,  and  to 
obstruction  by  tumours  or  by  coagulation  of  the 
oontaiued  blood.  The  thoracic  duct  is  also  some- 
times obstructed  by  external  pressure ;  and  the 
oesophagus  has  a  number  of  diseases  usually 
described  in  connection  with  the  alimentary  canal. 
Most  of  the  diseases  here  referred  to  are  described 
either  under  special  articles,  or  under  Lungs  and 
Hbaxt. 

The  examination  of  the  C.  by  physicians  is 
now  conducted  not  only  by  an  investigation  of 
the  symptoms  or  obvious  characters  of  the  disease, 
but  by  a  minute  and  elaborate  examination  into  the 
physical  condition  of  the  contained  organs  by  means 
of  Auscultation  (q.  v.).  Percussion  (q.  v.),  Measure- 
ment, &o.  The  application  of  these  methods  is  too 
complicated  and  technical  for  explanation  in  detail, 
but  their  results  wiU  be  shortly  alluded  to  incident- 
ally in  the  articles  above  referred  to  on  the  diseases 
of  the  chest.  The  nariae  of  Laennec  (q.  v.)  will  be 
long_  remembered  in  medicine  as  that  of  a  great 
original  obseifver,  who  has  contributed  more  than 
any  other  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  this 
department. 

_  OHE'STER,  an  ancient  and  episcopal  pity,  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough,  and  river-port, 
the  capital  of  Cheshire,  on  the  right  bant  of  the 
Dee,  22  miles  from  the  mouth  of  its  estuary,  16 
miles  south-east  of  Liverpool.  It  stands  on  a 
rocky  sandstone  height,  and  is  mostly  enclosed 
in  an  oblong  quadrangle  of  ancient  walls,  7  or  8 
feet  thick,  nearly  2  imles  in  circuit,  and  with  4 
gates,  and  now  forming  a  promenade  with  parapets, 
where  two  persons  can  walk  abreast.  The  two 
main  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  were  cut  out  of  the  rock  by  the  Romans 
4  to  10  feet  below  the  level  of  the  houses.  The 
houses  in  these  streets  are  curiously  arranged : 
the  front  parts  of  their  second  stories,  as  far  back 
as  16  feet,  form  a  continuous  paved  promenade  or 
covered  galleryj  open  in  front  where  there  are 
pillars  and  steps  up  from  the  street  below,  with 
private  houses  above,  inferior  shops  and  warehouses 
below,  and  the  chief  shops  of  the  town  within. 
This  arrangement,  called  the  'rows,'  together 
with  the  ancient  walls,  and  the  half-timbered 
construction  of  many  of  the  houses,  with  quaintly 
carved  ornamented  gables  of  the  16th  c,  render 
C.  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  city  in  England. 
O.  calfttedral  is  an  irregular  massive  structure  of 
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crumbling  Sandstone,  375  by  200  feet,  with  a 
tower  of  127  feet.  It  was  formerly  the  church  of 
the  abbey  of  St  "Werburgh,  and  for  650  years  was 
one  of  the  richest  in  England.  St  John's  Church, 
now  partially  in  ruins,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Ethebed  in  698.  The  Dee  is  crossed 
by  a  stone  arch  of  200  feet  span,  the  largest  stone 
arch  that  has  been  built.  The  barracks  contaitt 
nearly  30,000  stand  of  arms.  The  C.  railway 
station  is  the  centre  of  sis  important  railways,  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  kingdom. 
C.  has  manufactures  of  white-lead,  sheet-lead, 
lead-pipes,  and  patent-shot.  The  chief  exports 
are  cheese,  copper,  cast  iron,  and  coaJ.  C.  has 
many  charitable  and  religious  institutions,  is  the 
abode  of  many  wealthy  families,  and  has  long 
been  noted  for  its  races.  Pop.  27,756.  C.  returns, 
two  members  to  parliament.  In  1859,  3090  vessels, 
of  157,834  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port,  but 
the  silting  up  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  is  against 
the  shipping  trade. 

C.  was  hevand,  Castra,  or  Colonia  Devana,  an 
important  Eoman  station,  and  has  yielded  many 
Eoman  remains — as  masonry,  coins,  inscriptions, 
fibulae,  altars,  a  hypocaust,  and  a  statue  of  Pallas. 
C.  was  only  in  828  taken  by  the  Saxons  from  the 
Britons.  Its  strength  made  it  a  refuge  against 
the  descents  of  the  Danes  and  Northmen,  but  the 
Danes  took  it  in  894  Etheltrida  retook  it  in  904, 
and  rebuilt  the  walls.  Erom  the  Norman  Conquest 
to  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  the  Earls  of  Chester 
had  their  own  coiirts  and  parhamtots  at  C,  with 
8  subfeudatories  and  the  superiors  of  the  great 
religious  houses,  Cheshire  being  then  a  county 
palatine.  Henry  III.  made  his  eldest  son  Earl 
of  Chester,  a  title  held  since  by  the  Prince  of 
"Wales.  Llewelyn  ravaged  C.  in  1265.  The  25 
famous  C.  mysteries  or  religious  plays  by  Eandle 
a  monk  (1250—1260),  were  acted  in  the  church. 
After  a  long  siege,  the  parliamentary  forces 
defeated  those  of  Charles  I.  at  C,  and  took  the 
city.  Pearson  and  Porteus  were  bishops  of  Chester. 
Trinity  Church  contains  the  remains  of  Matthew- 
Henry,  the  bibhcal  commentator.  The  com- 
merce of  C.  has  steadily  declined  since  the  rise  of 
Liverpool. 

CHE'STERPIELD,  a  mimicipal  borough  in 
Derbyshire,  near  the  Hipper  and  Eother  rivulets, 
24  miles  north-north-east  of  Derby  by  rail.  There 
are  manufactures  of  leather,  silk,  lace,  earthenware, 
and  machinery;  and  there  are  several  blasting- 
furnaces  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  manufactures 
are  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  minerals  in  the 
neighbourhood,  including  coal,  iron,  potters'  and 
bnck  clay,  slates,  and  lead,  are  being  greatly 
developed.  The  population,  which  in  1851  was 
7100,  IS  growing  fast.  Trade  is  facilitated  by 
a  canal  connecting  C.  with  the  Trent,  and  by  the 
main  line  of  the  Midland  Eailway. 

CHESTEREIELD,  Eam,  oe  (Philip  Dormer 
StajsThope),  an  English  statesman  and  author,  eldest 
son  of  the  third  Bad  of  Chesterfield,  was  bom  in 
London,  September  22,  1694,  and  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge In  1714,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and 
the  f oUowmg  year  was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  About  the 
same  time,  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  St  Germains,  in 
Cornwall-    In  1726,  on  his  father's  death,  he  became 

T  1  ^oo  il'  ™  ^'^^  ■^^^  ^'^°^  *  P^'^y  councillor, 
i  4' 1?'  "?  ^^  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  Holland,  and  in  1730  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
Garter  and  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household,  but  soon 
resigned  that  office.  An  eloquent  and  frequent 
speaker,  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  important 
busmeas  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  for  several 
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years  the  strenuous  opponent  of  Sir  Robert  Wajpole, 
then  premier.  In  1744,  he  connected  himself  with 
the  administration,  and  in  1745  was  re-appointed 
ambassador  to  the  Hague,  but  was  soon  nominated 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where  he  rendered 
himself  exceedingly  popular.  In  October  1746,  he 
became  one  of  the  prmoipal  secretaries  of  state,  but, 
two  years  aifter,  declining  health  caused  him  to 
resign  office,  and  in  1752  he  was  seized  with  deafness. 
Distinguished  by  brilliancy  of  wit,  polished  grace  of 
manners,  and  elegance  of  conversation,  he  lived  in 
intimacy  with  Pope,  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  and  other 
eminent  men  of  the  day.  Db  Johnson,  whose 
Dictionary,  on  its  appearance,  he  affected  to  recom- 
mend, called  him  '  a  wit  among  lords,  and  a  lord 
among  wits.'  He  wrote  several  papers,  on  temporary 
subjects,  in  Tlie  Gmftsman,  Tlie  World,  periodicals 
of  the  time;  but  he  is  now  best  known  by  his 
Letters  to  his  Son,  Philip  Dormer,  written  for  the 
improvement  of  his  manners.  These  letters  have 
been  often  republished,  and  they  afford  a  good 
idea  of  the  mental  and  moral  calibre  of  the  attflaor. 
Lord  C.  died  March  24,  1773. 

CHESTERFIELD  INLET,  a  long  and  narrow 
gulf,  penetrating  to  the  westward  from  the  north- 
west of  Hudson  s  Bay.  Its  extreme  dimensions  are 
250  and  25  miles;  and  the  lat.  and  long,  of  its 
mouth  are  63°  30f  N.,  and  90°  40'  W.  0.  L  is  studded 
nearly  throughout  with  islands. , 

CHEVALIE'R  (Fr.  <!heval,  a  horse),  in  Heraldry, 
a  horseman  armed  at  ail  points.  In  its  more  general 
acceptation  it  signifies  a  Knight  (q.  v.).  See  also 
Banneret  and  Chtvaxbt. 

CHEVALIER,  MickeI;,  an  eminent  French 
economist,  born  at  Limoges,  January  13,  1806,  was, 
at  the  age  of  18,  admitted  a  pupil  of  the  Polytechnic 
School.  Thence  he  went  to  tiie  School  of  Mines, 
and  some  days  hefore  the  revolution  of  July,  he 
was  attached  as  an  engineer  to  the  department  du 
Nord.  Led  away  by  the  theories  of  the  St  Simonians, 
he  was  for  two  yeaj:s  editor  of  the  Oloie,  the  organ 
of  that  sect.  Joining  the  schism  of  M.  Enfantin,  he 
took  an  active  part  m  the  oompUatiou  of  the  Livre 
Nouveau,  the  standard  of  their  doctrines,  and  in 
1832  suffered  six  months'  imprisonment,  on  account 
of  his  free  speculations  in  regard  to  religious  and 
social  questions,  being  regarded  as  an  outrage  on 
public  morals.  On  his  liberation,  he  at  once 
retracted  all  that  he  had  written  in  the  Oldbe 
contrary  to  Christianity,  and  against  marriage,  and 
obtained  from  M.  Thiers  a  special  mission  to  the 
United  States,  to  iuquire  into  the  systems  of  water 
and  railway  communication  there.  The  results 
were  published  in  his  Letters  from  North  America, 
(1836,  2  vols.  8vo).  After  a  visit  to  England, 
he  issued  a  work,  entitled  Material  Interests  in 
France :  Pvhlic  Works,  Roads,  Canals,  Bailioays 
(1838,  8vo).  He  was  named,  successively.  Chevalier 
of  th^  Legion  of  Honour,  CoimciUor  of  State  (1838), 
a  member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Commercoj  and 
of  the  Royal  Council  of  the  University;  and,  in 
1840,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  CoUege 
of  France.  In  1840,  he  was  re-established  in  the 
Corps  of  Mines  as  engineer  of  the  first-class ;  and  in 
1845 — 1846,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  Under  the  Republic,  he  lost  his 
various  employments,  and  was  thrown  iuto  the 
ranks  of  the  counter-revolutionists.  In  opposition 
to  the  different  Socialist  writers  of  Ijhe  day,  he 
published,  in  1848,  Letters  on  the  Orggmsation  of 
Laibour  and  the  Question  of  the  Labourers;  and 
after  the  coup  d^Stat  of  December  2,  was  restored 
to  his  professorship,  and  named  councillor  of  state. 
He  is  the  author  of  various  works  on  industrial 
policy  and  political  economy,  .and  is  a  prominent 


figure  in  the  gradually  increasing  band  of  French 
Free-traders,  who  are  attempting  to  indoctrinate 
the  national  mind  with  sound  principles  of  economy. 

OHEVAUX-DB-FRISE,  in  Fortification,  is  a 
hastily  constructed  substitute  for  a  regular  abattia, 
to  stay  the  progress  of  an  advancing  enemy.  It 
may  be  constructed  in  any  way  of  wood  or 
iron,  provided  it  presents  an  array  of  sharp  or 
ragged  poirits  towards  the  enemy.  Sometimes  it 
is  made  of  barrels  or  centres  of  timber,  with  spears 
springing  out  from  all  sides,  ia  such  a  way  as  to 
constitute  both  a  support  and  a  defence.    Among 
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the  materiel  of  an  army  under  the  care  of  the 
engineers,  are  sometimes  comprised  0.  formed  of 
cyEndrioal  iron  barrels,  about  6  feet  long,  each 
having  12  holes  to  receive  as  many  spears;  the 
spears  can  be  packed  away  in  the  barrel,  when  not 
in  use.  Each  such  piece  constitutes  a  cJtevaZ; 
and  many  such,  ranged  end  to  end,  form  chevaux, 
to  be  used  in  ditches  around  a  fortification,  on 
the  berme  beneath  the  parapet,  behind  the  glacis, 
across  a  breach  in  the  rampart,  or  in  any  spot 
where  a  check  to  the  storming-party  is  needed.  At 
Badajoz,  during  the  Peninsmar  war,  great  service 
was  rendered  by  a  C.  formed  of  sword^lades  fixed 
into  beams  of  wood.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  '  Friesland  horse,'  and  to  have  been 
first  appUed  by  the  French  during  the  wars  of  the 
17th  century. 

CHE'VIOT  HILLS,  a  mwmtaiiKraaige  occupy- 
ing contiguous  ,pairts  of  the  .cpunties  of  Northum- 
berland and  Roxburgh,  on  the  English  and  Scotch 
borders,  and  running  35  nules  from  near  the 
junction  of  the  TSX  and  Tweed,  in  the  north-east,  to 
the  sources  of  the  Liddel,  in  the  south-west.  The 
highest  poiats  are  C.  Hill,  2684  feet,  and  Carter 
FSI,  2020.  West  of  Carter  FeU,  these  hills  chiefly 
consist  of  carboniferous  sandstone  and  limestone, 
with  protrusions  of  trap.  The  east  portion  of  the 
range  is  porphjrritic,  and  includes  higher  and 
more  or  less  conical  hills.  In  the  C.  EC  are  the 
sources  of  the  Liddel,  Tyne,  Coquet,  and  some  of 
the  branches  of  the  Tweed.  Grouse  abound,  and 
the  golden  eagle  is  seen.  These  lulls  afford  pasture 
for  tile  Cheviots,  a  superior  breed  of  sheep.  They 
have  been  the  scene  of  many  bloody  contests 
between  the  English  and  Scotch. 

CHBVRE'TTE.    See  Gtn. 

CHBVRBUIL,  Michel  EtroSiNi;,  a  distinguished 
French  chemist,  bom  August  31, 1786,  at  Angers, 
in  the  department  of  Maine-et-Loire.  In  1820,  he 
was  made  an  examiner  in  the  Polytechnic  School; 
and  in  1824,  director  of  the  dyeing  d^artment 
in  the  manufactory  of  the  Gobelins.  This  last 
position  led  him  to  institute  a  series  of  accurate 
researches  on  colours,  the  results  of  which  he  made 
known  in  a  seriesi  of  MSmoires  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Previous  to  this,  C.  had  made  hirriHalf 
known  in  the  scientific  world  by  a,  variety  of 
researches  and  writings.  In  1826,  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Academy ;  and  in  1830,  Professor  of 
Apphed  Chemistry  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  Besides  a  great  number  of  articles  in 
the  Journal  des  Savants,  beginning  with  1820,  the 
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foUbwing  worfca  of  G.  deserve  mentiqiii  Lemons  de 
GhrniieappliquSeS,  la  Teiniure  (2  vols.,  Par.  1828 

1831)151'  Be   la  Loi  du   Oontraste  simidtanS    des 

Couleura  et  de  VAsgortirttrnt  des  Objels  colories 
(Par.  1839) ;..  and  Jiis  -TMorie  dee  Effete  Optiques 
que  prSaeraent  les  Bteffes  de  Soie  (Lyon,  1846),.,  The 
kst  -work  .contains  fthe  lectures. delivered  by  C.  at 
Lyon  in  1842  and  1843,.  at  -the  request  of  the 
ministry  of  trade  and  agriculture.  .He,  is  .also  the 
author  pf  Lettres.  adreaa&es  ,4  -Sf.  VUlemain  mr ,  la 
MMade  en,  G^n&ral,  (1855). 

CHE'VRON,  in  Heraldry,  an  ordinary  represent- 
ing the  couples  or  rafters  of  i  a  house,  and  supposed 
to  betoken  the  accomplishment  of  some  memorable 
wOrk,  or  the  completion  of  some  business  of  import- 
ance, generally  the  foundation  of  his  own  family  by 
the  bearer.    The  C.  is  formed  of  two  lines  pkoed 


Chevron.        Chevronel.    Per  CHievron. 

pyramidically,  i.  e.,  joined  together  at  the  top,  and 
despending.  to  the  extremities  of  the  .shield,  in  the 
form  of  a  i?air  of  compasses.  (7Ae»)-o»eZ,  a  diminutive 
^half  the  size — of  the  chevron.  Per  Aem-on,  or 
•party  per  chevron,  is  where  the  shield  is  divided  by 
a  hne  in  the  form  of  the  chevron. 

CHETBOW,  in  Architecture,  a,  moulding  in  the 
form  of  a  succession  qf  chevrons,  otherwise  called  a 
zigzag  moulding.     In  general,  it  is  characteristic  of 
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Chevron,  or  Zigzag : 
Andover,  Hants. 

Norman  architecture,  but,  is  also  found  with  the 
pointed  arch,  during  the  transition  .period, from 
Norman  to.  Early  English.   , 

CHEVROIS'S  are  braids  or.  bands  of  Jaoe,  worn 
as:  distinguishing  marks  by  the '  non-coromissioped 
.officers  of  regiments.  The  corporals,  and  the  various 
grades  of  sergeant,  have  C.  varying  from,  one  to  four 
in  number,  either  of,  white  or  of  gold  laecj  In  most 
corps,  they  are  worn  on,  the  right  arm  only ;  but,  in 
the  Guards,  the  Eusihers,  the  Light  Infantry,  and 
the  Grenadier  and  Light  Infantry  companies  of  the 
ordinaiy  regiments,  on  both  arms. ,  ' 

,' CHEVY  CHASE,  the  name  of,  perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  British  ballads.  In  its  present  form,  the 
piece  does  not,  seem  to  be-  older  than  aljout,,, the 
beginning,  of  the  17th  century.  But  more  ancient 
versions,  doubtless,  existed;  and  Bishop  Percy  has 
published  i  a  poem  of  the  16th ,  c,  which  has 
obviously  suggested  passages  in  ,the,  more,  recent 
.composition.  It  is  impossible, to, reconcile  its  inci- 
dents, with,  history,  but  the  event  iwhioh  is,,meaiit 
to  be  commemorated  appears  to  have  ,been,  the 
battle_  of  Otterbum,  in  August  1388 — a  fight  which 
Froiss'art  declares  to  have  been  the  hravest  and 
most  ohivahous  which  was  fought  ;  in  hja  day. 
According  to  the  ballad,,  Percy , vowed,  that  he 
would  enter  Scotland,  and.^ake  his  pleasure  for  three 
days ,  in  thei  woods ,  of  his  rival,  and  slay  the  depr 
therein  at  will.  Douglas,  when  he  heard  the  vaunt, 
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exclaimed:  'Tell  him  he  wiU  ^^^^^  ^^^  T^ill 
than  enough.'  Accordingly,,  at  the  time  of  the 
hay-harvest,  Pprcy.with  stag-hounds  and  archers 
passed,,  into  the  domains  o£,  his  foe,  f-nd  sleT>^  a 
'hundred  faUow-deer  and  harts  of  grice.  When  the 
English  had  hastily  cooked  their  game,  and  werp 
about  to  retire.  Earl  Douglas,  clad  m  armour,  and 
heading  his  Scottish  spears,  came  on  the  scene. 
Haughty  challenge  and  defiance  passed  between 
the  potentates,  and  the  battle  joined.  In  the  centre 
of  the  fray  the  two  leaders  met :  '  Yield  thee,.  Percy ! 
cried  Douglas.  '  I  will  yield  to  no  Scot  that  ever  was 
bom  of  woman ! '  cried  Percy.  During  this  colloquy, 
an  English  arrow  struck  Douglas  to  the  heart. 
'Fight  on,  my  merry  men!'  cried  he,  as  he  died. 
Percy,  with  all  the  chivalrous  feehng  of  his 'race, 
took  the  dead  man  by  the  hand,  and  vowed  that 
he  would  have  given  all  his  lands  to  Save  him,  for 
a  braver  knight  never  fell  by  such  a  chance.  Sir 
Hugh  Montgomery,  having  seen  the  fall  of  Douglas, 
clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  dashed  on  Percy,  and 
struck  his'  spear  through  his  body  a  long  cloth-ykrd 
and  more.  Although  the  leaders  on  both  sides  had 
fallen,  the  battle,  which  had  begun  at  break  of  da,y, 
continued  tUl  the  ringing  of  the  curfew-beUi  Scots- 
men and  Englishmen  claim  the  victory.  When  the 
battle  ended,  representatives  of  every  noble  family 
on  either  side  of  the  border  lay  on  the  bloody 
greensward. 

CHBYNB,  Geoboe,  an  eminent  Scottish  physi- 
cian, bom  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1671,  was  at  first 
intended  for  the  church,  but  preferring  the  medical 
profession,  studied  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  cele- 
brated Dr  Pitoaira.  In  1700,  after  taking  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  he  repaired  to  London,  where  he 
practised  in  winter,  and  in  Bath  in  summer.  From 
full  living  he  became  enormously  fat,  as  well  as 
asthmatic,  and  resolved  on  strictly  adhering  to  a 
milk  and  vegetable  diet,  from  which  he  derived  so 
much  benefit  that  he  recommended  it  in  aU  his 
principal  medical  treatises.  In  1702,  he  'published 
A  Niw  Theory  of  Fevers,  and,  in  1703,  a  work 
On  FliKwms,  which  procured  him  admission  into 
the  Royal  Society.  Among  his  other  works  are : 
PhilosopMcaX  Principles  of  NaJbural  Bdigion,  1705; 
Observations  on  Gout,  1722 ;  Essay  an  Health  and 
Long  Life,  1725;  The  English  Malady,  a  Treatise 
on  Nervous  Disorders,  1733;  Essay  on  Regirftm, 
1739 ;  Acxaunt  of  Himself  and  of  his  various  Cures, 
1743.    Dr  C.  died  at  Bath,  April  12,  1743. 

CHIABRERA,  Gabeibllq,  an  Italian  poet,  bom 
at  Savona,  8th  June  1552.  He'  was  educated  at 
Rome  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  after  whose  death 
he  entered  the,  service  of  Cardinal  Cornaro,  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  it  in  consequence  of  the  revenge 
he  had  taken  on  an  Italian  nobleman  who  had 
done  him  an  injury.  In  his  50th  year  he  married, 
and  remained  independent  for  the  rest  Of  his  life 
He  died  14th  October  1637.  C.'s  poetical  faculty 
a,eveloped  itself  late.  .Having  commenced  to  read 
the  Greek  writers  at  home,  he  conceived  a  great 
admiration  of  Piniar,  and'  strove  successfully  to 
imitate  him.  He  was  not  less  happy  in  catching 
the  naive  and  pleasant  spirit  of  Anaoreon ;  his 
canzonetti  being  distinguished  for  their  ease  and 
elegance,  while  his  Lettere  Famigliari -was  the  first 
a,ttempt  to  introduce  the  ^poetical  epistle  into  Italian 
^terature.  0.  also  wrote  several  epics,  bucolics,  and 
dramatic  poems.  '  Hia  Opere  appeared  at  Venice,  in 
6  vols.,  1768. 

CHIA'NA  (in  ancient  times,  Olanis],  a  river  m 
iuscany,  formed  by  several,  streams  from  the 
Apennmes,  and  falling  into  the  Arno  a  few  mUes 
below  Arezzo.  Along  with  another  river  of  the 
same  name,  which,  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction, 
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enters  the  Paglia  at  C)rvieto,  it  wfiters  the  perfectly- 
level  Val  di  Chiana,  whioh  its  overflow  rendered 
once  the  most  pestilential  district  of  Italy.  Ferdi- 
nand III.'  and  his  minister,  Fossombroni,  undertook 
extensive  hydi-aidio  worlcs  for  improving  the  hed 
of  the.' river,  which  they  led  through  the  lakes  of 
'  Montepuleiauo  and  Chiusi,  and  employed  for  the 
artificial  irrigation  of  the  whole  valley.  The  district 
has  since  become  the  hiost  fruitful,  perhaps,'  of  all 
Italy — a  perfect  garden,  supporting '  a  pbpUltttidh 
of  more  than  10b,QM:  ^    "       '    '[" 

„  CHI  AT  A,  or  CHIAPAS,  a  state)  in  the  30u,th-east 
of,  the  Mexican,  confederation,  lying  to  the  south- 
west of  Yucatar^,  and  extending  in  lat. ,  between 
16°  and  18°  N.,  and,  in  long,  between  90°  30*  arid 
94;°  "W.  It  contains  about  19,000  square  miles,  and 
about  44)000  ,  inhabitants,  chiefly  aborigines.  Near 
Palenque,  one  of  the  .toTvn^  of  C,  are  som^  of  the 
most  extensive  and  magnifipent  ruins  in  Central 
A^^0». 

CHIAEAMO'NTB,  a  town  of  Sicily,  about  32 
miles  west-south-west  of  Syracuse.  It  is,  situated 
on  a  hill,  and;  has  well-built,  regular  streets.  Wine 
of  good  quality  is  produce^  in  the  district.  Pop. 
about  8000.  ,  ,  ,,      

CHI A'RI,  a  town  i  of  Lombardy,  14  miles  west 
of  Brescia,  on  the  railway  between  that  place  and 
Milan.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  many  Boman  remains 
being  still  foimd  here;  and  at  one  time  it  was 
strongly  fortified,  )3n|;  its,  wall^,  are  now  ruinous. 
Silk  is  the  staple  ma^iuf aoture.    Pop.  10,000. 

CHIAE-OSCU'RO  (Ital.),  an  artistic  term, 
composed  of  two.  Italian  words,  the  ,, one, ., of  which 
signifies  Ughtj  the  other  darkness  or  shadowt,  But 
C.  signifies  neither  light  nor  shadow, ;  <  neither  is  it 
adecpiately  described  by  saying  that  it  i^  the  art  ,pf 
disposing  of  both  the  Ughts  and  shadows  in,  fi  picture, 
so  long  as  either  is  regarded  ^part  from  the  othej;.,  It 
is  rather  tJiei  art, of  representing  light  An  shadow. .anfl 
shadow  in  light,  i  so  that  the  parts  represented ,  in 
shadow  shall, still  have  thecleai!ness,and  warmth, of 
.those  inhght,  andithose  iuilight  the  depth  and/soft-, 
ness  of,  those  in  shadow.  It  is  not  the  making  of 
the  one  die  softly  and .  gradually  away  into  the 
other,  but  the  preservation  of  both  in  combination, 
aS' we  constantly  see,  it  in  :naturie,  .when  the  light  is 
not  the  mere  glare  of  the  sun  striking  on  a  parti- 
cular object,  nor  the  shadow  the  entire  .absence  of 
the  influence  of  light..  That  the  skilful  treatment 
of  C.  is  a  3ng.tteri  i  of  extreme  difficulty,  i  is  plain 
enough  from  ^ei ,  very  small  number  of  artists 
who '  ever,  attain  to  it.  Still,  it  is  a,  branch  of  arti 
without  the  mastery  of  whjch  no  painting  can  be 
successful  in  any,  department.  It  is  as,  indispens- 
able in  portrait-painting  as  in  the  highest  depart- 
ments of  ideal  art ;  and  though  a  just  and  even 
a  lofty  conception  of  the  subject  may  be  dis- 
tiinctly  indicated  by  attention  to  form  alone,  it  is 
impossible  that  its  realisation  can  ever  be  satis- 
factorily acoompHshed  by  a!riy  'one  who  has  not 
masterefi  this  most  sul^tle  mode  .  of,  handling 
colours.  The  only  mode  by  which  a  knowledge 
of  C.  can  be  attained,  so  as  to  apply  it  to 
practice,  is  by  studying  it  as  exhibited  by  such 
painters  a,s  Titian,  Kubens, '  Eembrandt,  and,  above 
all,  Correggio.  '''■'..' 

CHIA'VARI,  a  marj,time  town,  of  Piedmont, 
situated  on  the  Gulf  of  RapaUo,,  at  the  rjiouth  of 
,  ,the  Sturlaj,  21,  .milas,  eastsouth-east.  of  „G,enpa.  The 
houses  in  general  are  well  built,  with  open  arcades 
skirting  the  n^row  streets.  C.  has  several  fine 
churches,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Madonna, 
del'  Orto.  Numerous  picturesque  old  towers,  one  of 
them  of  Considferable  size,  are  scattered  over  the 
town.    Lace  'tod  silk  are  mantifactured  here;  and 


the  place  is  'also  noted  for  its  light,  handsome^ 
cheap  furniture,  made  chiefly  of  cherry- woodi  i  The 
anchovy  fishery  is  important ;  and  in  the  vicinity 
are  extensive  slate-quarries.  Pop.  10,900.---The 
province  of  C,  of  which  the  i  above  town,  is  the 
capital,  has  an  area  of  155  square  mileB,  with  a 
population  in  1857  of  109,212j  Its  surface  is 
generally  mountainous,  but  it  has  vaUeya.  of  great 
fertility,  yielding  grain,  graphs,  olives,  &'c.  i  CattleJ 
sheep,  goats,  and  silk-worms  are  reared. 
_  CHIAyB'NNA,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  beautifiiUy 
situated  in  the  midst  of  vineyards,  at  the  junction 
of  the  valley  of  St  Giacomo  and  Val  Bre^glia,  38 
miles  north-north-west  ■  of  Bergamo.  It  is  over- 
looked by  the  Khetian' Alps ;  and  its  position  on 
the'  Splugen  xoad  secures  it  >  considerable '  ■  traffic. 
Silk,  cotton;  and  a' coarse  ware  Cut  out  of  a  soft 
stone  fouiid  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  the  chief 
manufactures.     Pop.  about  4000. 

OHICA,  a  red,  feculent  siib^ance,  valuable  as  a 
dye-stufi",  giving  an  orange-red  colour  to  cottpn.  It 
is  obtained  by  bjiiliug  the'  leaves  of  a  species  of 
Bignonia  {B.  Ohica),  a  native  of  the  banks .  of  the 
Cassiquiare  and  the  Qiinoco.^  The  Indians  use  it 
fer  painting  their  bpdies.  The  C.  plant  is  a  climber, 
with  abruptly  bipinhate  leaves,  smooth  heart- 
shaped  leaflets,  and  flowers  in  pendulous  axillary 
panicles.    See  BiGNONiACE^a); ' "      '        ''' 

CHICA,  PITO,  POSO,  or  MAIZE  BEEU,  is  a 
fermented  Kquor  made  from  iriaize  or  Indian  com. 
It  is  much  lis^d  in  some  parts  of  South  America, 
and  is  made  in  a  similar  manner  to  ordinary  beer ; 
but  the  Indians  sometimes  prepare  it  by  che"wing 
instead  of  crushing  the  grains ';  arid  that  which  is  so 
prepared  {Chicha  masmda,  or  chewed  C.)  is  most 
highly  esteemed  by  them.  When  they  Wish  to 
make  this  Hquor  particularly  strong  and  well 
flavoured,,  they  hav^,ajao  a  practice,  of  pouring  it 
into  an  earthen  jar,'  which  contains  some  pounds  of 
beef;  and  ha-ring  made  the  jar  perfectly  air-tight, 
they  bury  it  several  feet  deep  in  the  ground,  where 
it  is  left  for  several  years.  On  the  birth  of  a  child, 
it  is  their  custom  thus  to  bury  a  jar  of  C,  to  be 
drunk  at  the  same  child's  marriage.  C.  has  an 
agreeable  flavour,,  an(i  is  very  , strong  and  intoxi- 
cating. A  spirituous,  liquor  is  .obtained  from  it  by 
distillation  ;  vinegar  is  also  made  from  it. 

CHICACO'LE,  a  town  of  the  district  of  Ganjani, 
in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  being  in  lat.  18°  18'  N., 
and  long.  83°  58'  E.,  and  lying  415  miles  to  the 
'south- west'  of  Calcutta,  and  435  to  the  north-east  of 
Madras. '  It  stands  on  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the 
Naglaudee,  not  far  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal. '  It  is 
a  military  station,  'and  contains,  besides  its  garrison, 
about  50,000  native  inhabitants.  The  place  has  a 
reputation  for  its  richly  worked  muslins.    ' ' '     -■ ; "  - 

CHICA' GO  (pronounced  SHe-haw-go),  the 
principal  city  of  Illinois,  is  situated  on  the  south- 
■western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Chicago  Piver,  lat.  41°  52^  N.,  long.  87°  35'  W. 
The  name  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Perrot,  a  Frenchman,  by  whom'  it  was 
■visited  in  1671.  In  1803,  a  stockade-fort  was  erected 
by  the  United  States  government  near  the '  mouth 
of  the  river,  and'  named  Fort  Dearborn.  When 
the  war  with  Great  Britain  broke  out  in  1812,  the 
gbveMiment,'  apprehensive  that  a  '^osti'among  the 
Indians  so  far  from  the  '  frontiers' '  could  not  be 
successfully  maintained,  ordered  the  commander  to 
abandon  it.  The  Indians  destroyed  the  fort,"which 
■svas  rebuilt  id.'  1816'.  .     .i  i  .. 

C.  was  first  settled  in  1831,  previous  to  which 
time  it  waS'  a  mere  frontier-post ;  in  1832,'  it  con- 
tained about  a:  dbzen  families,  besides  the  officers 
and  soldiers   in  Fort  Dearborn.      The  town  was 
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organised  by  the  election  of  a  Boara.  of  Trustees, 
August  10,  1833.  There  were  then  28  voters,  of 
whom  7  are  now  living  in  the  city.  September  26 
of  the  same  year,  a  treaty  was  made  for  all  their 
lands  with  the  Pottawatomiea,  7000  of  the  tribe 
being  present,  after  which  they  were  removed  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  first  charter  of  the 
city  was  passed  by  the  legislature  March  4,  1837. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  rapid  increase  of 
Chicago.  The  estimated  number  of  the  population 
in  1835  was  1000,  and  the  exact  number,  according 
to  the  census  returns,  was,  ia 


1840, 

.   4,470 

1850, 

.  28,260 

I8«, 

7,680 

1852, 

38,733 

1845,   . 

.  12,080 

1853, 

.  60,652 

1847, 

16,859 

1854, 

.    66,872 

1848,   . 

.  20,035 

1865, 

.  83,509 

1849, 

23,047 

1860, 

estimated,  150,000 

C,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  city  in  the  world 
for  its  rapid  growth,  is  built  upon  a  plain  sufficiently 
elevated  to  prevent  inundation.  The  site  of  the 
city  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  a  perfectly  flat  prairie ; 
the  level  of  the  engineer,  however,  shews  that  the 
height  of  the  ground  within  the  limits  varies  from 
5  to  24  feet  above  the  lake.  Withiu  the  past  four 
years,  the  elevation  of  the  principal  streets,  also  the 
buildings,  have  been  raised  from  4  to  10  feet,  the 
object  of  this  gigantic  undertaking  being  to  admit  of 
a  thorough  system  of  sewerage.  The  Chicago  Kiver 
and  its  branches,  which  unite  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  lake,  separate  the  city  iuto  three 
divisions,  connected  by  bridges,  placed  upon  a  turn- 
table or  pivot,  so  that  Httle  if  any  inconvenience  is 
experienced  in  passing  from  one  part  of  the  city  to 
another.  The  main  stream,  flowing  directly  west, 
is  about  100  yards  wide,  and  forms  one  of  the  best 
harbours  on  the  lakes.  Vessels  ascend  the  river 
and  its  branches  a  distance  of  4  miles  from  its 
mouth,  thus  affording  nearly  18  miles  of  wharfage. 

The  lUinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  completed  in 
1848,  connects  the  Chicago  and  Illinois  rivers,  thus 
affording  communication  between  the  lakes  and 
Mississippi  to  the  coal-fields  of  Illinois,  and  to  the 
vast  quarries  of  so-called  Athens  marble,  regarded 
as  the  finest  building-material  in  the  country.  It 
is, found  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  about  20  miles 
from  C. ;  is  easily  worked  when  first  quarried,  like 
the  Caen  stone;  and,  Hke  it,  becomes  exceedingly 
hard  when  exposed. 

The  ten  public  schools  of  C. — some  capable  of 
holding  1000  children— afford  the  means  of  edu- 
cating, free  of  charge,  every  child  in  the  city.  At 
the  head  of  the  system  is  the  High  School,  the 
pupils  of  which  are  the  graduates  of  the  other  ten. 
Here  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  poorest  man  may 
aspire  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  classics  and 
modem  languages.  There  are  also  54  private  schools 
and  seminaries,  besides  several  universities,  medical 
colleges,  theological,  literary,  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions located  m  Chicago. 

Since  1854,  C.  has  been  the  largest  primary  grain- 
dgpSt  in  the  world — ^that  is,  a  larger  amount  of  grain 
is  collected  there  directly  from  the  producers  than 
at  any  other  point.  Keducing  flour  to  bushels,  the 
total  receipts  of  grain  from  January  1,  I860,  to 
November  1,  amounted  to  33,266,409  bushels.  The 
tonnage  of  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  covering  an 
area  of  nearly  100,000  square  mQes,  of  which  C.  is 
the  emporium,  is  about  450,000  tons,  valued  at 
above  £4,000,000. 

More  than  150  trains  of  cars  arrive  and  depart 
daily  to  accommodate  travel  and  commerce.  In 
February  1852,  there  were  47  miles  of  railway 
completed,  centering  in  C. ;  now,  there  are  4736 
miles,  and  above  3000  mUes  to  be  completed  during 
the  next  five  years. 
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CHIOHE'N,  a  town  of  Central  America,  in  the 
north-east  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  which  sepa- 
rates the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
18  miles  to  the  south-west  of  ValladoHd.  It  is  one 
of  the  principal  towns  of  the  state,  and  is  worthy 
of  notice  chiefly  for  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city, 
comprising  a  ruined  temple  450  feet  long,  a  pyramid 
with  a  base  of  550  feet  square,  and  a  domed  edifice 
ornamented  with  sculpture. 

CHI'CHESTER,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  and  episcopal  city  in  Sussex,  17i  miles  east- 
north-east  of  Portsmouth.     It  stands  on  a  plain 
between  an  arm  of  the  sea  and  the  South  Downs, 
which  rise  gently  on  the  north.     It  is  well  built, 
and  has  wide  streets.     The  two  main  streets  cross 
at  right  angles,  and  meet  in  an  elaborately  worked 
eight-sided  cross.      Within  the  suburbs  the  city  is 
surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall,  1^  mile  in  circuit, 
with  some  semicircidar  bastions,  and  now  a  pro- 
menade under  the  shade  of  elms.     The  cathedral, 
erected  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  on  the  site 
of  a  wooden  one  founded  1108,  and  burned  1114, 
measures  410  by  227  feet,  with  a  spire  300  feet  high. 
The  aisles  are   double — a  mode  of  construction  to 
be  seen  nowhere   else   in   Britain.     The   cathedral 
has   a    rich    choir,   and   portraits    of   the  English 
sovereigns  from  the  Conquest  to  George  I.,  and  of 
the  bishops  down  to  the  Reformation.    The  chief 
trade   is    in   agricultural    produce    and  live-stock. 
There  are  malting,  brewing,  and  tanning  establish- 
ments.    Pop.  8662.      C.  returns   two  members   to 
parliament.    The  harbour,  2  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  the  city,  is  a  deep  inlet  of  the  English  Channel, 
of  about  8  square  miles;  has   several  creeks  and 
Thorney  Isle;  and  is  connected  with  C.  by  a  canaL 
C.  was  the  Roman  Eegnum,  and  has  afforded  Roman 
remains — as  a  mosaic  pavement,  coins,  urns,  and  an 
inscription  of  the  dedication  of  a  temple  to  Neptune 
and  Minerva.     C.  was  taken  and  partly  destroyed, 
in  491,  by  the  South  Saxons.     It  was  soon  after 
rebuilt  by   Cissa,  their  king,   and   called   Cissan- 
caster,  or  Cissa's  Camp.     It  was  for  some  time  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sussex.      In  1642,  the 
royalists  of  C.  surrendered  to  the  parliamentarians, 
after  a  siege  of  ten  days. 

CHICK  PEA  (Gker),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Leguminosce,  sub-order  Papilionacea, 


Chick  Pea. 


having  pinnate  leaves;   soUtary,  axillary,  stalked 


r 


CHICKEN-POX-CHICOKY. 


fio-vrers ;  and  two-seeded  pods,  inflated  like  bladders. 
The  common  C.  P.  (C.  arielMinim)  grows  wUd  in  tlie 
cornfields  of  th.6  countries  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  east.  It  is 
an  annual,  I4 — 2  feet' high,  of  a  stiff  upright  habit, 
covered  with  glandular  hairs.  The  seeda  aboimd  in 
farina,  and  hare  a  slightly  bitterish  taste.  They 
are  about  the  size  of  common  peas,  curiously 
wrinkled,  so  that  they  have  been  thcmght  to 
resemble  a  ram's  (arietia)  head.  They  are  M^ed  as 
food,  either  boiled  or  roasted,  and  are  the  mojt 
common  parched  pulse  p|  the  East.  They  are  an 
important  article  of  French  cookery.  They  have 
been  in  general  use  from  the  earhest  times,  and 
the  plant  is  extensivdy  cultivated  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
India,  the  south  of  Europe,  &c.  Its  cultivation 
extends,  as  far  north  as,  the  southern  parts  of 
Germany;. but  in  the  climate  of  Britain  it  is,  foimd 
too  tender  to  be  a  prp^tfihle  crop.  It  is  the,  Oram  of 
India,  and  the  Oarwm^  of  the  French,  whence  the 
English  name  Ga,ravances.  The  herbaige  affords  a 
nutritious  food  for  cattle,  and  the, seeds  are  one  of 
the  occasional  substitutes  for  coffee.  In  great 
summer  heats,  drops  exude  from  this  plant,  which,  on 
drying,  leave  crystals  of  almost  pure  oxalic  acid. 

OHI'OKEN-POX,  a  contagious  febrile  disease, 
chiefly  of  children,  and  hearing  some  resemblance  to 
a  very  mild  form  of  small-pox  (q.v.).  C.  is  distin- 
guished' by  an  eruption  of  vesicles  or  blebs,  which 
rarely  become  pustular  or  yellow,  and  leave  only  a 
very  shght  incrustation,  which  falls  off  in  a  few 
daysi  without  any  permanent  mark  or  pit,  as  in 
small-pox.  From  its  vesicular  character,  it  has 
been  called  the  crystal  pock.  It  has  been  argued 
that  C.  is,  in  fa&t,  only  small-pox  modified  by 
previous  vaccination;  but  this  opinion,  though  main- 
tained on  good  authority,  is  not  generally  received 
by  medical  men.  It  is  a  disease  of  little  or  no 
danger,,  the  fever  being  often  hardly  perceptible, 
and  never  lasting  long. 

CHI'CKWEED  {Stdlaria.  media),  one  of  the 
most    common  weeds  of   gardens   and  cultivated 


varieties  in  dry  sunny  situations  sometimes  puzzUng 
young  botanists,  from  having  only  five  or  three 
instead  of  ten  stamens;  but  always  characterised 
by  having  the  stem  curiously  marked  with  a  line 
of  hairs,  which  at  each  pair  of  leaves  changes 
from  one  side  to  another,  and  in  four  changes  com- 
pletes the  circuit  of  the  stem.  The  leaves  of  ;0. 
afford  a  ;  fine,  instance  of  the  deep  of  plants,  cloains  ' 
up  on  the  young  shoots  at  night.  C.  is  a  goQd 
substitute  for  spinach  or  greens,  although  generally 
little,  regarded  except  as  a  troublesome  weed,  or 
gathered  only  by  the  poor  to  make  poultices,  for 
which  it  is  very  useful,  or  for  feeding  cage-birds, 
which  are  very  fond  both  of  its  leaves  and  seeds. 
A  number  of  species  of  a  nearly  allied  genus, 
G&astiwm,  natives  of  Britain,  also  bear  the  name 
of  C,  or  MouBE-EAR  C,  and  the  name  is  occasion- 
ally given  to  other  plants,  either  botanicaUy  allied, 
or  of  somewhat  similar  appearance.        1  i  ^ 

CHICLA'lirA,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  about 

12  milep;,  south-east  of  Cadiz.  ,It  is  pleasantly 
situ!),ted  on  a  plain  between  two  hillp,  and  its  houses 
being  all  built  of  white  stone,  present  a  cheerful 
appearance.  It  has  a  splendiil,  hospital.  The  manu- 
factures are  linen,  earthejiware,  and  brandy.  Its  ! 
mineral  baths  are  muiih  frequented  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cadia.  Population  variously  estimated,  but 
probably  abbuli  6000. 

CHI'COEY,  or  SU'CCORY  (GMw'Ulm),  a  genus 
rf  plants  of  the  natural  order  ComipiotiiUz,  sub-order 
Viclioracew,  distinguished  by  bracts  in  two  unequal 
rows,  the  outer  aways'  reflesed,  the  inner  latterly 
becoming  so,  a  nearly  naked  receptacle,  obovate 
striated  achenia,  and  a  pappus  of  two  rows  of 
minute  scales.  The  speeies  are  few'  in  number, 
herbaceous  plant*,  full  of  »ilky  juice,  natives  chiefly 
of  the  warmer  temperate  regions  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere.     The    common    Q,    er    Succobt    (C.  ' 


Chickweed  (SteUima  media) : 

a,  branch  fvith  leaves  and  flowers,  reduced;  h,  a  flower; 

Cj  parts  of  fructification. 

fields,  is  a  species  of  Stitohwort  (q.  v.J.  It  is  a 
native  of  most  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  appear- 
ing during  the  colder  months  even  on  the  plains  of 
India;  an  annual,  with  a  weak  procumbent  stem 
and  ovate  leaves,  very  variable;  some  of  the  smaller 


13  a  peren- 
nial plant,  found  wild 
in  England  and  most 
parts  of  Europe, 
growing  in  waysides,' 
borders  of  fields;  &c. 
It  has  a  long  carrot- 
like root;  externaEy 
of  a  dirty  or  brownish 
yeUow  colour,  and 
white  within.  The 
stem  rises  to  the 
height  of  2 — 5  feet, 
branching,  the  leaves 
are  runcinate,  resem- 
bling those  of  the 
dandeUon;  theflo'wers 
sessile,  axillary,  in 
pairs,  rather  large, 
beautiful,  generally 
blue,  more  rarely 
pink  or  white.  C. 
is  pretty  extensively 
cultivated,  both  in 
England  aoad  on  the 
continent  of  Europe, 
for  its  roots.  It  is 
also  cultivated,  for 
feeding  cattle  with  its 
leaves.  The  blanched 
leaves  are  sometimes 
used  as  a  salkd,  and 
they  are  readily  pro- 
cured in  winter  ty 
placing  the  roots  in 
a  box  with  a  Kttle  earth  in  a  cellar. — To  this  genus 
belongs  also  the  Endive  (q.v.). 
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Chicory  Root. 


CHIEP— CHIGOE. 


0.  hag  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  or  to 
mix  witb  coffee,  for  at  least  80  years:  The  roots  are 
pulled  up,  washed,  out  into  small  pieces,  and  dried 
on  a  kiln,  which  leaTes  a  shrivelled,  mass  not  more 
than  one-fourth  the  weight  of  the '  original  root  '  It 
is  then  roasted  in  heated  iron  cylinders,  iwhich  are 
kept  revolving  as  in  coffee-roasting,  during  which 
it  loses'  about  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and 
evolves  at  the  same  time  '  a  'disagreeable  odour, 
resembling  burned  gingerbread.  An  ■  improvement 
to  the  C.  during  roasting  is  the  addition  of  2  lbs. 
of  lard  or  butter  for  every  cwt.  of  C,  which  com- 
municates to  it  much  of  the  lustre  and  general 
appearance  of  coffee.  It  is  then  hand-pickedj  to 
remove  chips  of  wood,  stones,  &c.,  and  is  reduced 
to  powder,  and  sold  Sepatately  as  C  powder  or 
G.  coffee,  or  is  added  to  ordinary  ground-coffee,  and 
is  sold  as  a  mixture.  C.  contaias  a  good, deal  of 
sugar,  but  otherwise  does  not  serve  to  supply  the 
animal  economy  with  any  useful  ingredient.  It  gives 
off  a  deep  brown  coloilr  .to  water,  when  an  infusion 
is  made,  and  hence  its  main  use  in  coffee.  Some 
people  dislike  the  taste  of  C,  and  when  largely 


Chicory. 

used,  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  diarrhea;  but 
many  people  prefer  to  use  coffee  mixed  with  C. 
owing  ,l)artly  to  the  tasfie  it  communicates,  but 
mainly  'to  the,  appearance  of  strength  which  it 
gives  to  the  coffee.  The/C.  is  Hable  to  adulter- 
ation; and  roasted  beans,  pease,  carrots,  parsnips, 
mangold-wurzel,  acorns,  horse-chestnuts,  biscuit, 
oak-bark  tan,  logwood  and  mahogany  dust,  and 
even  the  livers  of  horses  aiid  bullocks,  are  said  to  be 
employed  in  its  adulteration. 

CHIEF,  in  Heraldry,  an  ordinary  formed  by  a 
horizontal  line,  and  occupying  the 
upper  part  of  the  escutcheon.  Like 
the  other  honourable  ordinaries,  the 
C.  ought  properly  to  take  up  a 
third  part,  of  the  shield';  but  when 
the  other  charges  are  numerous,  the 
"■  ~  C.  is,  frequently  diminished  in,  ,size. 
In  Chief.  r-^Auy  object  borne  in  the  upper  or 
,  ,;ohief  part  of, the  shield  is  said, to  be 
in  c7»e/,  1  though  the  C.  be  not  divided  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  field,  las  a  separate  portion.^O»  a  Chief; 
Is  when  the  object  is  represented  on  the  C,  divided 
off  as  above  described.  , 

CHIEF- JUSTICE.    See  Justice  Cobbts. 

CHIE'M-SEB,   a   lake  of '  Upper  Bavaria,  the 

largest  in  the  country,  Hes  about  42  miles  south-east 

of  Munich.    It  ia  situated  at  an  elevation  of  more 

than  1500  feet  above  the  sea ;  its  length  is  12  miles, 
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with  a, breadth  of  9,  and  its  greatest  depth.480  feet. 
Its  shape;  ia  irregular,  and  its  coast  much  indented. 
It  has  three  islands ;  the  Achen  and  Prien  flow  into 
it,  amd  its  surplus  water  is  discharged  by  the  Alz 
into  the  Inn. .  The  C.  is  famous  for  its  fish  ;  and  a 
small  steamer  which  phes  on  it,  enables  travellers  to 
view  its  fine  scenery. 

CHIB'EI,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  Northern  Italy, 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  Ml  9  miles  south-east 
of  Turin.  C.  is  an  ancient  place.  By  the  later 
Romans  it  was  called  Carea.  The  church  of  St 
]5ominico,  built  in  1260,  has  some  good  paintings ; 
and  that  of  Santa  Maria  della  Scala,  built  in  1405, 
is  one  of  the  largest  Gothic  structures  in  Piedmont. 
C.  is  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturing  towns  in 
Europe,  its  manufacture  of  fustians  and  cotton 
stuffs  dating  from  1422.  SUk,  cotton,  and  linen 
are  still  important  manufactures.     Pop.  13,000. 

CHIE'TI,  an  arohiepiscopal ,  city  of  Naples, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Abnizzo  Citra,  is  situated 
on  a  hill  near  the  Pesoara,  about  100  miles  north  of 
Naples.  It  is  a  well-built  and  flourishing  place, 
with  some  imposing  pubHo  edifices,  including  a 
cathedral,  lyceum,  and  theatre;  and  its  agreeable 
situation  has  made  ,  it  the  residence  of  numerous 
wealthy  families.  The  district  around  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated,  and  in  the  city,  the  cloth  and  silk 
manufactures  afford  employment  for  a  considerable 
number  of  people. ,  Pop.  16,000.  C.  is  a  very  old 
place,  being  buUt  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Teaie 
of  the  Romans,  many  of  the  remains  of  which  are 
still  visible.  In  the  year  1524,  St  Gaetano  founded 
here, the.  order  of  the  Theatiues, 

CHIGNE'CTO  BAY,  the  more  westerly  of  the 
two  inlets  at  the  head  or  north  end'  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  in  British  North  America.  It  separates 
Nova  Scotia  from, New  Brunswick,  is  30  miles  long 
and  8  broad,  and  has  an  isthmus  of  only  14  mUes 
in  width  between  it  and  Northumberland  Strait, 
in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence. 

CHI'GOB,  or  JPCGEK  {Pulex,  or  Sarcopsylla 
penetrans),  a  species '  of  Flea  (q.  v.),  rather  smaller 
than  the  common  flea,  and  with  less  powerful  limbs, 
found  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  where 
it  is  excessively  troublesome,  attacking  any  exposed 
part  of  the  human  body,  and  effecting  a  lodgment 
between  the  skin  and  flesh,  often  under  the  skin 
of  the  foot  or  the  nails  of  the  toes.     At  first,  its- 


Chigoe  [Pulex  penetrans) : 
a,  male;  &^ gravid  female. 

prestooe  is  indicated  only  by  a  slight  itching: 
or  tingling;  but  an  ulceration  is  likely  soon  to  be 
the  result,  which  is  not  only  very  painful,  but  even 
dangerous,  when  the  female  C.  is  allowed  to  remain 
and  to  deposit  her  numerous  eggs.  Before  these 
are  deposited,  her  abdomen  becomes  distended  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  as  a  membranous  bag,  to 
the  size  of  a  pea.  The  ulcer  speedily  contains  a 
great  colony  of  chigoes.  The  negresses  of  the  Weat 
Indies  are  very  expert  in  extracting  the  C,  which 
13  also  removed  by  washing  with  tobacco-juice. 
Kubbing  with  tobacco-leaves  is  also  employed  as 
a  preventive  of  its  attacks. 


CHra-LE— CHILI. 


CHIH-LB,  or  PECHIH-LE,  one  of  the  northern 
provinoes  of  China,  and  the  most  important  of  the 
18,  aa  being  the  centre  of  ^vemment,  and'  contain- 
ing Pekin,  the  imperial  capital,  the  residence  of  the 
emperor  and  court.  Pop.,  in  1812,  27,990,871;  area, 
58,949  square  miles. 

CHIHUA'HXJA,,a  city  of  the  Mexican  confeder- 
ation, •vrith  12,000  inhabitants,  and  a,  considerable 
trade  between  Santa  Fg,  in  New  Mexico,  and  the 
United'  States.  It'  is  in  lat.  S8°  40'  N.,  and  long.  105° 
33'  W.,  and  has  a  cathedral,  convents,  aifd  an  aque- 
duct 3  miles ,  long,  besides  appropriate  buUdiliga,  as 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  its  own  name.  The  terri- 
tory in  question,  stretbhiug  in  lat.  froni  27°  to  32°  N., 
and  in  long,  from  104°  to  108°  40''  W.,  is  divided 
from  Texas,  in  the  TJnited  States,  by  the' Rio  Bravb 
del  Norte.  It  is  a  table-land,  more  remarkable  for 
mineriii  resources  than  for  agricultural  productions. 
It  abbunda  in  nitre  and  other  salts,  and  is  rich  in 
mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

OHI'LBLAINS.    See  Chapped  HaxdsI 

CHILD,  Sir  Josiah,  a,n  eminent  London  mer- 
chant, and  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  earlier  English 
writers  on  commerce  and  political  eobidomiy,  bom 
in  1630,  was  the  second  gon  of  Richard  , Child,  a 
merchant  of  London.  His  principal  work  is  entitled. 
Brief  Observations  cqnceming  Trade  and  the  Interest 
of  Money  (Lond.  16fe8,  4to) ;'  a  2d  edition,  much 
enlarged,  entitled  A  Mew  Discoiirse  of  Trade,  was 
published  in  1690.  In  this  work  he  explains  his 
plans  for  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor, 
including  the  substitution  of  districts  or  unions  for 
parishes,  and  the  compulsory  transportation  of 
paupers  to  the  colonies.  He  was  one  of  the  direc- 
tors, and  for  some  time  chairman  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  ia  said  to  have  written  several  tracts 
in  defence  of  'the  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  which 
wer6  published  anonymously.  In  1678  he  was 
created  a  baronet,  and  died  in  1699. 

CHrLDBRMAS,  or.HOljY  INNOCENTS' 
DAY  (28th  D,eceinb.6r),  is  observed  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  with  masses  for  the  children  killed  by 
Herod.  It  was  considered  unlucky  to, marry  or  to 
begin  any  work  on  this  day.  i  Erom  Eenn's  Letters 
(vol.  i.  p.  234)  we  learn  that  the  coronation  of  King 
Edward  IV.  was  put'  off  tiU  the  Monday,  because 
the  preceding  Sunday  was  Childermas  Day.  The 
learned  Gregory  says  :  '  It  hath  been  a  custom  and 
yet  is  elsewhere,  to  whip  up  the  children  upon 
Innocents'  Day  morning,  that  the  memory  of  Herod's 
murder  might  stick  the  closer,  and  in  a  moderate 
proportion  to  act  over  the  criieltie, again  in  kinde.' 
C.  is  also  a  holiday  of  the  Church  of  Eigland. 

CHI'LD-KILLING.    See  Infanticide. 

CHI'LDRBN,  Legal  Capacity  of.  See  Iheaot, 
Mince,  Pupil,  GuAEDiAtf,  Tutor,  Curator. 

CHI'LD-STEALING.    See  Abduction. 

CHI'LI,  a  republic  of  Spanish  origin,  in  South 
-America,  is  the^  mo^t  southerly; state  on  the  west 
side  of  that  continent.  It  lies  whoUy  between  the 
water-'shed  of  the  Andes  amd  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  stretching  coastwise  from  Bolivia,  to  Pata- 
gonia, in  lat.  25°  30'-^3°  20'  S.,  and  in  long.  69?^ 
74°  W.,  having  an  extreme  length  of  about  1240 
miles,:and'  an  average  breadth  of  fully  120;  i.  Within 
these  limits,  however,  lies  the  virtually  independent 
Araucania  (q.  v.),  comprising-  most  of.  the  mainland 
to  the  left  of  the  Biobio ;  while  the  southern  portion 
is  confined  chiefly  to  Chiloe  (q.  v.)  and  its.  aj-chi- 
pelago.  C.  iS'  divided  into  13  provinces,  ofi  which, 
including  certain  outlying  dependencies  in.Patagonia,, 


the  aggregate  area  has  officially  been  stated  at 
139,335  square  nules ;  and  the  population,  in  1858,  at 
1,558,319.  The  capital  ia  Santiago,  situated  pretty 
nearly  in  the  heart  of  the  coimtry,  and  connected 
with  Valparajflo,  the  principal  port,  by.a.  railVayof 
90  mUes  in  length,  and  alao  by  telegraphic  wiires. 
The  other  towns  are  on  or  near  the  ocean ;  and,  to 
arrange  them  according  to  the  relative  ,  amounts 
of  their  trade,  they  are  Valparaiso,  Copiapo/  and 
Caldera,  Coquimbo,  Taloahuano  andi  Concepoion, 
Huaseo,  Gonstitucion,  and  Valdivia.  ,,In  1857,  the 
tona  entered  and  clearedrespectively.at  the  whole 
of  them  were  ,876,668  and,  ,837,459 ;  having,  in 
1851,  been  r  only  .  686,185  ;and,  647,793.  In  1857, 
the  imports  amounted  to ,  20,196,968  dollars,  having 
been,  in  1847,  only  ,  10i068,849, ;  and  the  corre- 
sponding values'  of  exports  .were,  21,326,461, , and 
7,021,334  dollars.  Of  the  exports,  more  than,  half 
go  to  Great  Britain,  the  countries  next  in  order 
being  the  United  States,  Peru,  and  Erance.,  Of  . 
the  imports,'  again,,  of  1856, , Great  Britain  suippli.ed 
35  per  cent.,  the  -oountriea ,  next  in  order  being 
Erance,  the  United  States,  and  Germany.  The  chief 
articles  of  export,  taken  in  priority  of  value,  are 
copper,  wheat,  and  silver.  In  1856,  the  ordinary 
revenue  was  6,509,867  dollars,  the  customs  alone 
yielding  4,ld7j299,  dollar's,  and  the  next  most  pro- 
ductive lleada_  being  tobacco  monopoly,  commu- 
tation for  tithes,  and  conveyance  of  real  estates. 
During  that  same  year,  the  ■  ordinary  expenditure 
was  5,589,346  dollars.  The  debt  is  stated  at 
8,279,375.  The  army,  reckoning  all  descriptions  of 
force,  haa  been  said  to  muster  50,000 ,  men — ^the 
regular  troops  bearing  but  a  small,  and  by  no  means 
uniform  proportion  to  the  whole.'.  The  navy,  at 
this  time  (I860),  eonsists  of  2  sailing-veaaela  and 
6  steamera,  with  an  aggregate  otf^  guns,  and 
somewhat  more  than  600  men. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  established,  and 
that  practically  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
denomination.  Of  mixed  marriages,  the  offepring, 
whether  male  or  female,  must  be  educated  in  the 
national  faith.  In  its  poHtioal  constitution,  G.  ; 
appears  to  be  the  least  democratic  republic  in  the 
New  World.  The  legislature  is  cornposed  of  two 
houses.  The  deputies  sit  for  three  years  ;  and  the 
senators  are  chosei^  for  nine,  retiring  in  thirds  at  the 
end  of  every  third  year.'  The  voters  foi:  a  deputy — 
to  say  nothiiig  of  the  still  more  select  voters  for  a 
senator — must  possess  either  £100  in  real  property,, 
or  X200  in  person a;l  effects,  or  £20  of  income; 
a  pecuniary  quaKfication  which  is  exceptioiiaJly 
doubled  for  the  wealthier '  localities  of  Valparaiso 
and  Santiago.  In  1848,  atteiiipts  were  made,  but  in 
vain,  to  aboUsh,  or  modify  tliese  restrictions  on  the 
suffrage.  Under  this  form  of  government,  C.  has 
maintained  a  degree  of  peace  and  prosperity  utterly 
unknown  to  the  flther  transatlantic  commonwealths 
of  kindred  race. '  In  this  respect,  however,  the 
character  of  the  people  has  doubtless  co-operated 
with  the  tendency  of  the  institutions.  As  con- 
trasted with  Spanish'  America  in'  geflerai,  C.  contains 
an  unusually  large  proportion  of  European  blood. 

Immediately  after  the  conquest'  of  Peru,  C-  was 
seized  by  Almagro,  a  companion  of  Pizarro,  subse- 
quently becoming  the  seat  of  a  captain-generalship, 
which  held  Sway  as  far  as  Cape  Horn.  In  1810, 
commenced  the  war  of  independence;  which,  at  the 
close  of  eight  years,  was  decided  against  Spain  by  the 
victory  of  Maypo.'-  ■  i  -    '  '  ■ '  J  ' 

Geology. — The  predominant  rocka  of  C.  are  crystal- 
line and  metamorphic.  They  form  the  range  of  the 
Andes,  except  in  rthose  districts  in  .which;  active 
volcanoes  exist,  where  they  are  covered  wi^h  recent 
volcanic  rocks.,!  They  .occupy  alsa.t^ie  whgle  of  the 
level  ground,  bpljwsen  the  mountajn-rangei  and  the 
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stores  of  the  Pacific,  witli  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
stretch  of  paleeozoic  fossiliferous  strata  which  run 
along  the  coast  south  from  Santiago  for  a  distance 
of  300  nules.  The  coast-line  of  C.  is  being  continu- 
ally altered  from  the  elevation  of  the  whole  country 
to  an  extent  of  at  least  1200  miles  along  the  Pacific 
shores,  produced  by  volcanic  agency.  In  1822, 
the  coast  was  raised  4  feet  at  Quintero,  and  3  feet 
at  Valparaiso.  Oysters  and  other  mollusks,  were 
left  dry,  and  perished,  becoming  offensive  as  they 
decomposed.  The  change  of  level  was  permanent, 
over  an  area  of  100,000  square  miles,  nearly  as  large 
as  the  whole  extent  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
A  similar  extensive  elevation  was  noticed  ia  1835  by 
Captain  Fitzroy. 

Physically,  the  continental  portion  of  the  repubHo 
— ^for  its  insular  section  will,  in  this  respect,  be 
noticed  under  the  head  of  Chilob — ^presents  many 
singularities.  Of  all  the  maritime  regions  on  the 
globe,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  isolated.  On  every 
side  but  the  sea — ajid  that  sea  very  remote  from  the 
main  thoroughfares  of  commerce — it  is  beset  by 
difficulties  of  communication.  With  the  lonely 
wilderness  of  Patagonia  to  the  south,  and  the  dreary 
desert  of  Ataoama ,  on  the  north,  it  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  a  mountain-chain  which,  altogether 
impracticable  in  winter,  can  be  crossed,  even  in 
summer,  only  by  a  few  jpasses  ranging  between 
12,450  feet  and  14,370  in  elevation.  Moreover,  this 
strip  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  is  broken 
into  plateaus  in  the  interior,  and  valleys  on  the  coast, 
by  two  longitudinal  ranges,  with  numerous  lateral 
spurs;  while,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth, 
the  general  level  gradually  descends,  as  well  to  the 
south  as  to  the  west.  In  point  of  mere  temperature, 
so  rugged  a  surface — covering  fuUy  15°  of  latitude, 
and  attaining  an  altitude  of  more  than  4  nules 
within  about  2°  of  longitude — ^muat  present  nearly 
every  possible  variety.  Through  the  reciprocal 
action  of  the  Andes  (q.  v.)  and  the  prevailing 
winds,  the  rain-fall"  graduates  itself,  with  some- 
thing of  mathematical  regularity,  from  the  parching 
skies  of  the  north  to  the  drenching  clouds  of  the 
south — a  graduation  which,  disturbed  merely  by 
the  melting  of  the  mountain-snows,  is,  in  a  great 
measm-e,  necessarily  reflected  in  the  condition  and 
magnitude  of  the  coimtless  water-courses.  Hence 
the  rivers  to  the  north  of  the  Maypo,  which 
enters  the  Pacific  near  latitude  34°,  are  but  incon- 
siderable streams ;  whUe,  further  to  the  south,  the 
Maule,  the  Biobio,  and  the  Calacalla  are  all  to  some 
extent  navigable. 

Prom  the  cause  last  mentioned,  different  districts 
vary  remarkably  in  their  productions.  To  the  north 
«f  the  Ooquimbo,  about  lat.  30°,  is  chiefly  an  arid 
waste,  redeemed,  however,  from  being  valueless  by 
its  mines ;  and  to  the  south  of  the  Biobio,  about 
lat.  37°,  timber  and  pasturage  divide  the  soU 
between  them.  The  intermediate  centre  alone  is 
fitted  for  a,grioultuTe,  yielding,  besides  maize  and 
hemp,  European  grains  and  fruits  in  abundance. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  varieties  and  vicissitudes  of 
climate,  the  country  may  claim  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
extremely  healthy.  The  manufactures  are  earthen- 
wares, copper-wares,  linens,  cordage,  soap,  leather, 
and  brandy;  and,  in  addition  to  the  wheat  and 
metals  already  specified,  the  exports,  especially  from 
the  south,  embrace  tallow,  hides,  jerked  beef,  and 
live-stock.  Besides  the  railway  already  mentioned 
between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  another  of  54 
miles  in  length  runs  from  Caldera  to  Copiapo. 
There  are  also  common  roads ;  but  they  are  neither 
numerous  nor  good.  In  fact,  the  want  of  highways 
and  bridges  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
trade  and  cultivation.  In  the  basin  of  the  Lower 
Biobio,  coal  is  plentiful. 
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CHILI,  or  CHILLL    See  Caisicum. 

CHILI  NETTLE.     See  LoASACEiB. 

CHILI  SALTPETRE  is  a  commercial  name 
applied  to  the  nitrate  of  soda.    See  Soba,  NirEATB. 

CHILLIANWA'LLA,  a  village  of  the  Punjab, 
being  5  nules  from  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the 
Jhelum,  the  most  westerly  of  the  five  rivers  which 
give  name  to  the  country.  It  is  in  lat.  32°  40'  N., 
and  long.  73°  39'  E.,  being  85  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Lahore.  C.  claims  notice  as  the  scene '  of 
Lord  Grough's  dearly  won  victory,  over  the  Sikhs,  of 
January  1849,  and  also  as  the  site  of  an  obeli^ 
erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the  two 
Sikh  wars. 

CHILLINGWORTH,  'WrLLiAM,  a  famous 
theologian  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  bom  at 
Oxford  in  1602,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College  in 
that  university,  where  the  arguments  of  a  Jesuit 
named  Fisher  induced  him  to  become  a  Roman 
Cathoho.  He  withdrew  to  Douay ;  but  was  induced 
by  his  godfather,  Dr  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London,  to 
re-examine  the  whole  controversy  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  and  in  1631,  he  returned  to  the 
bosom  of  the  AJiglican  Church.  Four  years  later, 
he  published  a  work,  entitled  The  Religion  of 
Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly keen,  ingenious,  and  conclusive  rti  point  of 
argument.  C.  was  perhaps  the  ablest  disputant  of 
his  age ;  and  had  there  not  been  a  certain  fickleness 
and  want  of  soHdity  about  his  intellect,  and  a 
nervous  suspicion  that  all  human  reasoning  might 
be  vitiated  by  undiscovered  fallacies,  he  might 
have  produced  a  really  great  work.  Tlte  Heligion 
of  Protestants  acquired  a  wide  popularity.  C.  was 
offered  church  preferment,  which  he  at  first  refused 
— having  certain  scruples  in  regard  to  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  39  Articles — ^but  afterwards  accepted. 
He  became  Chancellor  of  the  Church  of  Sarum,  and 
prebendary  of  Brixworth,  in  Northamptonshire.  He 
was  a  strong  royalist,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  accompanied  the  king's  forces.  He 
died  January  1644.  The  best  edition  of  The  Rdigion 
of  Protestants  appeared  in  1742,  with  sermons,  &c., 
and  a  life  of  the  author,  by  Dr  Birch. 

CHILLON,  a  celebrated  castle  and  fortress  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  6  miles  south- 
east of  Vevay.  It  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  on  an  isolated  rock,  almost  entirely 
surrounded  by  deep,  water,  and  is  connected  with 
the  shore  by  a  wooden  bridge.  I^he  castle  is  said 
to  have  been  built  in  1238,  by  Amadeus  IV.  of 
Savoy,  and  it  long,  served  as  a  state  prison.  It  is 
famous  as  the  prison  of  Bonnivard,  the  prior  of 
St  Victor,  who  having,  by  his  efforts  to  free  the 
Genevese,  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  was  carried  off  by  emissaries  of  that 
potentate,  and  confined  here  for  six  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  castle  had  to  surrender  to 
the  Bernese  and  Genevese,  when  Bonnivard  was 
liberated.  C.  has  been  immortalised  by  Byron's 
Prisoner  of  Ohillon.  The  castle  is  now  used  as  a 
magazine  for  military  stores. 

CHILOE',  the  insular  province  of  Chili  (q.  v.),  is 
an  arehipelago  on  the  west  side  of  South  America, 
which  takes  its  name  from  its  principal  island.  It 
is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  republic,  or  rather 
from  Patagonia,  by  the  Gulf  of  Aicud,  extending 
in  S.  lat.  from  41°  40'  to  43°  20',  and  in  W.  long. 
from  73°  to  74°.  The  province— which,  in  1858, 
numbered'  65,743  inhabitants— contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  C.  Proper,  about  60  islets,  of  which  about 
30  are  uninhabited.  In  the  archipelago  are  two 
towns,  both  of  them  seaports  of  C.  Proper— ,Casti!0, 
the  ancient  capital,  on  the  east  coast;  and  San 
Carlos,  the  modem  seat  of  government,  towards  the 
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north-west  extremity.  The  atmosphere,  lik^  that 
of  the  mainland  opposite,  ia  sxffiBssivaly  moiat  ;i 
the  westerly  winda,  more  particularly  in  winter, 
bringing  almost  constant  rains.  The  oUmate,  how- 
ever, is  on  the  whole  healthy.  This  fact  is  the 
more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  C.  Proper  is  one 
naturaj  forest,  measuring  100  miles  by  40,  with 
a  partially  cleared  and  cultivated  margin  on  the 
sea.  The  chief  products  are  wheat,  barley,  potatoes, 
apjles,  and'  strawberries ;'  and  cattle,  sheep,  and 
pigs  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers.  Agricul- 
ture, however,  is  in  a  very  primitive  state ;  and 
the  staple  food  of  many  consists  of  mussels  and 
oysters.  The  population,  equally  indolent  and 
poor,  differs  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Chili  in  the 
great  preponderance  of  aboriginal  blood.  Schools 
are  numerous ;  but,  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
teachers,  education  has  hot  made  satisfactory  pro- 
gress. The  principal  manufacture  is  a  coarse  woollen 
cloth,  dyed  blue.  This  archipelago  was  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards  as  late  as  1558 ;  and  as  it  was  the 
last  integral  portion  of  Spanish  America  to  be 
colonised,  so  also  was  it  the  last  to  throw  off  the 
mother-country's  yoke. 

CHILOGlfA'THA  and  CHILO'PODA.     See 

Myklapopa. 

CHI'LTERN  HILLS,  the  south  part  of  the 
low  chalk  range  which  runs  north-east,  about  70 
miles,  from  the  north  bend  of  the  Thames,  in 
Oxfordshire,  through  -  Bucks  and  the  borders  of 
Herts  and  Beds,  and  ends  in  Norfolk  amd  Suffolk. 
In  Oxford,  Herts,  and  Beds,  the  C.  H.  are  15  to  20 
miles  broad,  and'  the  highest  points  are  Wendover, 
905  feet ;  and  Whitehouse,  893; 

CHILTERN  HUNDREDS.  In  former  times, 
the  beech-forests  which  covered  the  ChUtem 
Hills,  in  Buckinghamshire,  were  infested  with 
robbers,  and  in  order  to  restrain  them,  and  protect 
the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
from  their  inroads,  it,  was  usual  for  the  crown 
to  appoint  an  officer,  who  wSS  called  the  Steward 
of  -fie  OMltem  Hundreds.  The  office,  which  has 
long  ceased  to  serve  its  primary,  now  serves  a 
secondary  purpose.  A  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  cannot  resign  his  seat  unless  disqualified 
either  by  the  acceptance  of  a  place  of  honour  and 
profit  under  the  '  crown,  or  by  some  oth^r  cause. 
Now,  the  stewardship  -  of  the  0.  H.  is  held  to  be 
such  a  place,  and  it  is  consequently  applied '  for 
by,  and  granted,  in  the  general  case  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  any  member  who  wishes  to  resign. 
As  soon  as  it  is  obtained,  it  is  again  resigned,  and  is 
thus  generally  vacant  when  requii^ed  for  the  purpose 
in  question.  When  the  0.  H.  are  not  vacant, 
however,  the  same  purpose  is  served  by  the  steward- 
ship of  the  manors  of  East  Hendred,  Northshead, 
and  Hemphohne.  As  to  the  offices  which  are  held  to 
vacate  seats,  see  EtEorroir.  '  The  practice  of  grant- 
ing the  ChUtem  Hundreds  for  the  purpose  above 
described  began  only  about  the  year  1750,  and  its 
strict  legality  has  been  doiibted,  on  the  ground  that 
the  stewardship  is  not  an  office  of  the  kind  Requisite 
to  vacate  a  seat.  The  gift  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds 
lies  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  there 
Is  at  least  one  instance  of  its  being  refused.  In 
1842,  after  very  awkward  disclosures  had  been  made 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
to  corrupt  compromises,  which  had  been  entered 
into  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  investigation  into 
gross  bribery  in  the  election  to  certain  boroughs, 
of  which  Beading  was  one,  the  member  for  Read- 
ing apphed  for  the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds,  and  was  refused — the  ChanoeUor  of  the 
Exchequer  being  of  opinion  that,  by  granting  it,  he 
would  in  some  sort  have  made  himself  a  party  to 


transaotiona  which  he  did  not  approve,  and  of  which 
the  House  of  Commons  had  implied  its  condem- 
nation.'—5'iaredaj-d  Library  of  Politico],  Knowledge, 

CHIMJE'RA,  a  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes, 
ranked  by  Cuvier  with  the  Sturgeons  (Skirionidoe), 
but  now  generally  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  dis- 
tmct  famify,  of  which  only  two  or  three  species  are 
known.  Tlie  giUs  have  a  single  wide  openmg,  as  in 
the  sturgeons;  butthegiU  Ud  ov opercutumis  merely 
rudimental,  and  concealed  in  the  skin,  whilst  there 
is  an  approach  to, sharks  in  the  structure  of  the 
gUls.    The  only  known  species  of  C.  is  G.  monstrosa, 


Chimsera  Monstrosa. 

occasionally  found,  in  the  British  seas,  and  more 
common  in  more  northern  latitudes.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  King  of  the  Herrings.  It  pursues 
the  shoals  of  herrings,  and  is  consequently  some- 
times taken  in  herrmg-nets.  It  is  seldom  more 
than  three  feet  long,  Its  general  colour  ia  silvery 
white,  the  upper  parts  mottled  with  brown. .  It 
produces  very  Iarge>leatheiy  eggs. 

CHIH.£RA,  a  mythical  monster,  described  by 
Homer  as  having  a  Horn's  head,  a  goat's  body,  and 
the  tail  of  a  dragon.  The  rationalistic  account  of 
C.  is,  that  it  represented  a. mountain  in  Lycia  whose 
top  was  the  resort  of  lions,  its  middle  of  goats,  and 
the  marshy  ground  at  the  bottom  of  which  abounded 
with  serpenfe.  In  the  same  manner,  BeUerophon's 
(q.  V.)  victory  over  the  C.  is  explained  by  saying, 
that  he  first  made  his  residence  on  this  naountain. 
The  myth  seems,  at  all  events,  to  have  belonged  to 
Asia  Minor,  as  gigantic  carvings  of  thieC.  oa,rooks 
are  there  found.  It, is  usually  represwiiiBd  ast  a  Hon, 
out  of  the  back  of  which  grows  the  head  aod  neck 
of  a  goat. — C.  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  any 
monstrous  or  impossible  conception,,  the  unnatural 
birth  of  the  fancy.  It  is  frequently  ijepioted  on 
shields,  as  a  heraldic. charge. . 

CHIMA'PHILA.    See  ■Whttke-grebn. 

CHIMBORA'yO,  ^conical  peai  of  the  Andes, 
in  Quito,  21,424  feet  above  the  sea,  but  only 
about  12,000  above  the  level  of  ^  its  own  table- 
land. It  is  capped  ivith|  perpetua}^  snow,  and 
was  long  segarded  as  the  Ipttiest  moimtain  in  the 
world.  Latterly,  liowever,'it  has  been'  ascertained 
to  be  overtopped,  by  some  peaks,  not  merely  of 
the  HimalayaSj  but  even  of  the  central  division  of 
its  own  chain.  Its  lat.  and  long,  are  1°  30'  3.,  and 
79°,  W,  Though  thp,  summit  of  C.  ha,s  never  been 
reached,  yet  Humboldt  ascended  within  2138  feet 
of  it,  and  Boussingault  and  Hall  within  1729. 

CHIME'RE,  '  the  upper  robe  worn  by  a  bishop, 
to  which  the  lawm-sleeves  are  now  generally 
attached.'  Since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  has 
been  of  black  satin,  but  previously  it  was  of  ^  scarlet 
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colour,  like  tiat  worn  by  the  bishops  wbisn  assembled 
in  convocation,  and  when  the  sovereign  attends 
parliament,  i  i i , , , 

CHIMBS,  music  performed  on  bells  in  a  church 
tower,  either, by  the  hands  of  a  performer  or  by 
mechanism.  The  most  perfect  C.  are  to  be  found  in' 
Holland  and  Belgium. 

CHI'MNEY  (Fr.  cheminSe,  Lat.  taminus).  There 
seems  reason  to  beheve  that  the.C,  in  its  present 
sense  of.  a  funnel  from  the  hearth  or  fireplace  to  the 
roof  of  the  house,  is  a  modern  invention.  In  Greek, 
houses  it  is  supposed  that  there  were  no  chinmeys,, 
and  that  the  smoke  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the , 
roof.  What  the  arrangement  was  in  houses  in  which 
there  was  an  upper  story,  is  not  known;  perhaps, 
the  smoke  was  conveyed  by  a  short  funnel  through 
the  side- wall  of  the  house,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  form  of  0.  invented  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  Koman  cffimwws,  again,  was not.a  C,  but  a  sort 
of  stove;  and  it.  has  been  a  subject  of  much  ^  dispute, 
whether  the  Bomans  had  any  artificial  mode  of 
carrying  off  the  smoke,  or  whether,  it  was  fallowed 
to  escape  through  the  doors,  windows,  and  openings 
in  the  roof.  As  the  climate  and  the  hafcit.s  of  the 
people  both  led  to  the  houses  of  the  ancients  being 
very  much  more  open  than  ours  are,  it  is  probable 
that  the  occasional  fires  which  they  had  of  wood 
or  charcoal  may,  have  given  them  no  great  incon- 
venience. It  is  known,  besides,  that  the  rooms  in 
Eoman  houses  were  frequently  heated  by  means 
of  hot  air,  which  was  brought  in  pipes  from  a 
furnace  below.  In, England,  there  ,13  no  evidence 
of  the  use  of  O.-shafts  earher  than  the  IZth  century. 
In  Rochester  Castle  {cirfd  1130),  complete  fireplaces 
appear;  hut  the.  flues  go  only  a  few  feet  up  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  are  then  turned 
out,  through  the  wall  to  the  back  of  the  fireplace, 
the  openings  being  small  oblong  holes.  The 
earliest ,  C.-shafts  are ,  circular,  and  of  considerable 
height.  Afterwards,  chimneys  are  found  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms.  Previous  to  the  16th  c,  many  of 
them  are  short,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  spire  or  pirmacle, 
having  apertures  of  various 
shapes.  These  apertures  are 
sometimes  in  the  pinnacle, 
sometimes  under  it,  the 
snipke  escaping  as  from  some 
modem  manufacturing  C- 
stalks  which'  are  built  in  the 
form  of  an  Egyptian  obelisk. 
Clustered  C.-'stalks  do  not 
appear  .imtil  late  in  the  15th 
c,  when  they  seem  to  have 
been  introduced  simultane- 
ously with  the  use  of  brick 
for  this  purpose.  Each  of 
the  earher  clustered  chim- 
neys consists,  of  two  flues 
which  adhere  to  each  other, 
and  are  not,  set  separate, 
as  afterwards  was  the  practice.  Long  after  they 
were  invented,  and  in  use  for  other  rooms,  our 
ancestors  did  not  generally  introduce  them  into 
their  halls, ,  which,  tiU  the  end  of  the  15th,  or 
beginning  of  the  16th  c,  continued  as  formerly  to 
be  neated  by  a  fire  on  an  open  hpa,rth  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall,  the  smoke  escaping  through  an  opening 
in  the  i;opf  known  by  the  name  of  louvre.  In  many 
of  the  older  haUs  in  which  chimneys  exist,  they 
have  evidently  teen  inserted  about  this  period. 

The ,  action  of  a  C.  depends  upon  the  simple 
principle,  that  a  column  of  heated  air  is  lighter 
than  a  cooler  column  of  equal  height ;  when  there- 
fore a  flue  full  of  heated  air  communicates  freely 
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by  the. lower  part  with  th^  cooler  air  around  it, 
the  greater  weight  of  the  latter  pushes  the  warpi 
air  .upwards,  and]  thus  an  ascending  current  is  pro- 
duced Other  conditions  being  equal,  the  draught 
of  a  C.  wiR  thus,  .he,  proportional  to  its  perpendicular 
height,  and  the,  difference  between  the  temperature 
within  and  without  it.  Tlie  straighter  a,nd  more 
perpendicular  the  0,,  the  stronger  wili  be.the  draught, 
because  the  friction  of  the  ascending  curreiit  will  be 
less,  iSji^d,, the  cooling  effect  of  a  long  or  tortuous 
course  will  be  saved..  The  maximum  efficiency  of  a 
given  C.  ^s,  attained  when  all  the  air  that  passes  up 
it  enters  by  the  bottom  of  the  fire.  In  this  case, 
its  temperature  is  raised  to  the  uttermost  by  passing 
through  the  whole  of  the  fire,  and  the,  fire  is  at  the 
same  time  urged  to  vivid  combustion  by  the  blast 
thus  obtained.  A  powerful  furnace  may  be  con- 
structed by  connecting  a  suitable  fireplace,  capable 
of  being  closed  ^all  round  excepting  at  the  bottom, 
with  a  tall  C. ;  and  the  amount  of  draught  may  be 
regulated  by:  increasing  or  diminishing  the  aperture 
through,  wMch  the  air  is  admitted  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fireplace,  or  by  an  adjustable  opening  above  the 
fireplace,  which  will  diminish  the  effective  draught 
as .  its  size  is  increased,  or  by  a  combination  of  both 
of  these  contrivances. 

When  the  fireplace  can  be  enclosed  thus,  there  is 
Httle  hability  to  descending  currents  or  'smoky 
chimneys,'  as  they„are  called,  even  when  the  C.  is 
very  short,  or  has  a  tortuous  course.  It  is  chiefly 
with  open  fireplaces  that  this  defect  occurs,  and  the 
means  of  prevention  and  cure  is  a  subject  of  some 
interest  and  importance.  As  with  most  other  evils; 
the  prevention  is  far  easier  than  the  cure ;  for  by; 
properly  constructing  the  C.  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  above  stated*— by  placing  the  ■  opening  of 
the  C.  as  nearly  over  the  fire,  and  contractihg  the 
open  space  above  the  fire,  as  much  as  possible'4-r 
downward  smoking  may  in  most  cases  be  easily 
prevented.  When  a  C.  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  wall  or  bmlding  nearly  as  high  as  itself,  or — 
what  is  Btm  worse — ^higher,  it  is  apt  to  smoke  on 
account  of  the  eddies  and  other  complex  currents 
in  the  air,  caused  by  the  interference  which  such 
an  obstacle  presents  to  the  regular  movement  of 
the  wind.  In  towns,  such  tortuous  movements 
of  the  atmosphere  are  very  common,  and  the 
contrivances  for  preventing  the  wind  from  blowing 
down  the  chimneys  are  very  numerous,  land  often 
grotesque.  Eevolving  cowls  of  various  forms,  but 
alike  in  having  a  nearly  horizontal  outlet,  which 
is  so  turned  by  the  wind  that  the  mouth  shall 
always  present  itself  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  wind  is  blowing,  are  the  most  common,  and 
usually  the  most  effectual.  They  are  generally 
constructed  of  sheet-zinc,  with  an  arrow,  a  flattened 
pigeon,  or  other  device,  as  a  vane,  to  determine  the 
rotation  of  the  cowl.  The  curing  of  smoky  chimneys, 
in  conjunction  With  the  economising  of  fuel,  was  one 
of  the  favourite  subjects  of  investigation  of  that  very 
practical  philosopher.  Count  Kumford.  He  saysi 
'Those  whowiE  take  the  trouble  to  consider  the 
nature  and  properties  of  elastic  fluids — of  air,  smoke, 
and  vapour — and  to  examine  the  laws  of  their 
motions,  and  the  necessary  consequences  of  their 
being  rarefied  by  heat,  wiU  perceive  that  it  would  be 
as  much  a  miracle  if  smoke  should  not  rise  in  a 
chimney — all  hindrances  to  its  ascent  being  removed 
— as  that  water  should  refuse  to  run  in  a  siphon,  or 
to  descend  a  river.  >  The  whole  mystery,  there- 
fore, of  curing-  smoky  chimneys  is  comprised  in  this 
sunple  direction :  find  out  and  remove  those  local 
hmdrances  which  forcibly  prevent  the  smoke  froln 
following  its  natural  tendency  to  go  up  the  chimney ; 
or  rather,  to  speak  more  accurately,  which  prevent 
its  being  forced  up  by  the  pressure  of  the  heavier 
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air  of  the  room.'*  He  then  goes  on  to  tepeak  of  above 
500 '  smoking  chimney^  thjrt  he  has  had  under  his 
hands,,  and  which  -ivere  supposed  ibourahle;  and 
states  tliat  he  was  neveir  obKgett, '  except  in  one  single 
instance,  to  have  recourse  to  any  other  method  of 
cure  than  merely  reducing  the  fireplace  and  throat 
of  the  chimney,  or  that  J)krt  of  it  which  lies  imme- 
^ately  above  the  fireplace,  to 'a  proper  form  and 
just  diniensibiis.' 

Ijlie  figures  illustrate '  his  method'  Of  proceeding. 
E'ig.  1  is  a  side  view,  of  la' vertical  section  of  a  C. 
aiid  fireplace  before  alteration ;  fig.  2,  the  same  after 


the  reduction  of  the  fireplace,  and  throat  of  chimney. 
ab  is  the  opening  of  the  fireplace  <  in  both ;  this  is 
lowered  by  thepiecei  at  a,  fig.  2,  and  the  depth 
diminished  by  the  brickwork,  ce,  behind;  cd  is  a. 
movable  tUe,  to  make  room  for  the  C.-sweeper. 
3  '  and  4  aire 


plans  of  ■  the  fire- 
plaee;  looking  down 
upon  the  hearth : 
the  original  opening 
of  the  fireplace  is 
shewn  by  AODB, 
fife.  3 ; '  the  con- 
tracted opening,  by 
eicdb,  in  fig.  4.  The 
dark  space  is  filled 
with  riibbish  and 
faced  with  brick- 
work. 

The  slope  of.  ac 
andl  6(ii  fig.  4,  ia 
bettfer  adapted    for 

radiation  into  the  room  -than  the  square  opening 
of  fig.  3 :  the  fire  being  brought  further  forward,  has 
also  more  heating  effect ;  the  space  of  the  ifiireplace 
being .  smaller,  the  air  within  it  wiE.  with  a  given 
sized  fire  become  hotter,  and  therefore  ]  have  more 
ascending  power;  I  while  in  the  contraoted.  ithroat 
widening  downwards,  land  having  its  sides  strongly- 
heated,  there  is  a  rapid  rush  of  heated  air,  which 
carries;  the  smoke  Upwardsj  and  resists  the  passage  of 
temporary  down-draughts.  .  Mosti  modern,  chimneys 
and  fireplaces  are  now  constructedi  in  aoqordance 
with  Count  Kumford's  suggestions.  ;  See.  Grate.  ^ 

One  frequeiit  cause  of  smoky  chimneys  is  the 
want  of  sufficient  inlet  for  air  to  the.  room:  Sand- 
bags 'placed  under  doors,  andr  otheirideviceSh  for 
preventing  ventilation,  may  cause  a  weU-conatructed 
C.  to  smoke.  Openings  must  exist  somewherfe,  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  supply  the  air  which. is  to 
ascend  the  chimney.  If  the  air  enters  the  room  on 
the  same  side  as  the  fireplace,  and  sudden  gusts  of 
air  pass  across  jihe  front  of  the  fireplace,  a  temporary 

*  Essays :  PoliUcal,  Economical,,  and  PMlosqpJiical, 
by  Benjamin  Count  Enmford,  vol.  i.  p.  299. 


descending  current  is  likely  to  be  produced.  The 
openings  are  best  opposite  the  fire. .  For  the  methods 
of  arranging  and  regulating  such  openings  for  the 
admission  of  air,  see  VENTILATION.  ; 

Tall  factory-chimneys,  usually  built  of  brick, 
are  very  costly  structures,  m^ny  ^  of  theni  rivalling 
in  height  our  loftiest  cathejlr^l  spires.  Their 
construction  has  been  considerably  economised 
by  building  from  the  inside,  and  thus  saving  the 
expensive  scaffolding.  Their  waEs  are  built  very 
thick  at  the  base,  and  gradually  thinner  upwards : 
recesses  are  left  at  i-egiuar  'intervals  in  the  inside, 
and  Stout  wooden  or  iron  bars  rest .  upon  these .  to 
form  a  sort  of  temporary  ladder  'for  thcj  workmen 
to  ascend;  the  materials  are  hoisted  by  ropes  and 
pulleys.  "    '    '"  ■    ',  _     ' 

Sheet-iron  chinmeys  are  largely  used  in  Belgium. 
They  are  much  cheaper  but  less  durable  thanbricky 
and  are  objectionable  on  account  of '  their  rapid 
cooling  by  the  action  of  the  external  air. 

CHIMPA'NZEE  [Tfoglodytes  niger),  a  species  of 
ape;  one  of  those  which  in  fOrm  and  structure 
jexhibit  the  greatest  resemblance  to  man.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  W^irmest  parts  Of  Africa ;  to  which 
also  the  Gorilla  (q.  v.),  a  larger  species  of  the  same 
genus,  belongs.  The  C.  is  sometimes  Called'  the 
Black  Orang ;  but  differs  from  the  Orang  (q.  v.) 
(Pithecus)  of  Asia  in  the  proportionally  shorter 
I  arms,  which,  however,  are  much  longer  than  those 
of  man;  in  the  possession  of  an  additional  dorsal 
■vertebra,  and  an  additional  or  thirteenth  pair  of 
:ribs;  and  in' other  particulars,  in  some  Of  which 
it  more  nearly  resembles,  and '  in  others  more 
widely  differs,  from  the  human  species.  In  both,' 
i  the  difference  from  man  is  very  wide  in  the  general 
adaptation  of  the  structure  for  movement  on  aU- 
1  )urs  and  for  climbing  and  moving  about  among 
branches,  rather  than  for  erect  WiUking;  although 
ttie  C.  is  able  to  move  in  an  erect  posture  more 
'  asily  than  any  other  ape,  usually,  however,  when 
-3  doing,  holmng  its  thighs  with  its  hands;  and 
■•till  more  in  the  form  of  the  skull,  and  consequent 
.ispect  of  the  countenance,  the  facial  angle  being  as 
low  as  35°  in  the  C.  when  it  is  measured  without 
regard  to  the  high  bony  ridges  which  project  above 
the  eyes ;  the  jaws  excessively  projecting,  and  the 
outline  of  the  face  rather  concave.  There  is  also 
an  important  difference  from  the  human  species  in 
the  dentition ;  although  the  number  of  teeth  of  each 
kind  is  the  same,  the  canine  teeth  of  the  apes  is 
elongated,  so  as  .to'  pass  each  other,  arid  corre- 
sponding intervals  are  provided  for  them  "in  the 
opposite  jaw,  An  interesting  point  of  difference 
of  the'  anatomy  of  the  C.  and  Orang  from  that  of 
man,  is  in  the  muscle  which  in  man  terminates  in 
a  single  tendon,  and  concentrates  its  action  on  the 
great  toe,  terminating  in  the  apes  in  three  tendons, 
none  of  which  is  conhecte4  with  the  great  toe  or 
hiiider  thumb,  but  which  flex  the  three  middle  toes ; 
part  of  the  adaptation, of  the  foot  for  clasping  as  a 
hand.  The  great  toe  both  of'  the  C.  and'  Orang '  is 
shorter  than  the  other  toes,  and  opposed  to  them  as 
a  thumb. 

The  C.idoes  not  seem  to  attain  a  height  of  quite 
four  feet  when  in  an  erect  posture.  '  Its  skin  is 
thinly  covered  with  long  black  hah;  in  front ; '  the 
hair  is  thicker  on  the  head,  back,  and  limbs.  The 
ears  are  remarkably  prominent,  thin,  and  naked, 
not  unlike  human  ears  in  shape.  The  nose  appears 
as  little  more  than  a  merfe  wrinkle  of  the  skin. 
The  thumb  of  the  hand  is  small  and  weak,  that  of 
the  foot  comparatively  large  and  powerful.  In  a 
wild  state,  the  animal  appears  to  be  gregarious,  but 
its  habits, are  not  well  known.  Truth  and  fable 
have  been  so  mixied  up  in  the, accounts  of  it,  that 
new  information  must  be  obtained  froiri  rehable 
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sources,  before  even  things  not  in  themselves  very 
improbable  can  be  believed.  In  a  state  of  confine- 
ment, it  exhibits,  at  least  ■when  young,  considerable 
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fentleness  and  docility,  and  readily  learns  to  imitate 
uman  actions,  in  eating  with  a  spoon,  drinking  out 
of  a  glass,  and  the  like;  but  its  intelligence  does, 
not  appear  to  be  superior  to  that  of  many  other 
monkeys,  or  indeed  of  many  kinds  of  brutes.  Its 
natural  food  consists  chiefly  of  fruit  and  other 
vegetable  substances ;  in  confinement,  it  exhibits 
a  great  fondness  for  sweetmeats  and  for  wine. 
The  C.  is  impatient  of  cold,  and  the  climate  of 
Britain  soon  proves  fatal  to  it. 

CHINA.    See  CnnraiSE  Empire. 

CHINA,  or  CHINA-WARE.    See  Pokoeslain. 

CHINA  BARK,  a  name  of  Cinchona  (q.  v.)  Bark, 
often  to  be  met  in  books,  and  in  common  use  on 
the  continent.  It  is  derived,  not  from  the  empire 
of  Chioa,  but  from  Kina  or  Quina,  the  Peruvian 
name  of  cinchona. 

CHINA  CLAY,  or  KA'OLIN.    See  Clay. 

CHINA  GRASS,  or  CHINESE  GRASS,  the 
popular  name  of  a  fibre  used  in  China  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a  beautiful  fabric  known  as  Or  ass-cloth. 
The  name  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  belief 
that  the  fibre  was  that  of  a  grass  ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case,  it  being  chiefly  obtained  from  Bcehmeria 
(q.  V.)  nivea,  a  plant  allied  to  the  nettle.  Besides 
this  and  other  species  of  the  natural  order  Urticacece, 
other  plants,  as  species  of  Corchorus  (q.  v.)  and 
Sida  (q.  v.),  are  believed  to  yield  fibres  employed  in 
the  same  manufacture.  The  fibres  are  said  not  to 
be  spun  after  the  European  manner,  but  joined  into 
long  threads  by  twisting  their  ends  together.  Grass- 
cloth  is  now  brought  in  considerabfe  quantity  to 
Europe,  especially  m  the  form  of  pocket-handker- 
chiefs. It  has  a  fine  glossy  appearance  and  a 
peculiar  transparency. 

CHINA  ROOT,  the  root,  or  rather  the  rhizome 
(root-stock)  of  Smilax  China,  a  climbing  shrubby 
plant,  closely  allied  to  sarsapariUa,  and  belonging  to 
the  same  genus ;  a  native  of  China,  Cochin-Cluna, 
and  Japan.  See  Saesapabilla  and  SmilacbjE. 
The  stem  is  round  and  prickly,  the  leaves  thin  and 
rouitdiah  oblong ;  the  rhizome  tuberous  and  large ; 
sub-astringent  and  diaphoretic.  It  is  occasionfily 
used  in  medicine,  and  ia  imported  in  a  dry  state  into 
Europe ;  but  it  is  also  employed  in  the  East  as  an 
article  of  food.  It  abounds  in  starch. 
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CHINCH  I'LL  A,  a,  town  of  Spain,  in  the?, 
province  of  Albaoete,  10  miles  isouth-east  of  the  city 
of  that  name.  It  ia  situated  on  an  abrupt  rocky  hill, 
crowned  by  a  castle,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls. 
The  town  is  in  general  well  buUt,  with  good  stieets, 
and  a  fine  parish  church,  containing  some  exceUeut 
works  of  art.  It  has  mamifaotm'es  of  cloth,  linen, 
leather,  earthenware,  and  glass,  and  a  trade  in  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  district.    Pop.  12,000. 

CHINCHILLA  {OhindiiUa,  Eriomys,  or  OaUomye), 
a  genus  of  South  American  quadrupeds,  of  the  order 
Bodeniia ;  the  type  of  a  family,  GhinchUlidce,  allied 
to  Cavies  {Oavidce],  but  diflering  from  them  in 
possessing  clavicles.  The  general  aspect  is  some- 
what rabbit-Uke.  There  are  several  genera  of 
GhinchUlidce,  idistinguished  in  part  by  iSoB  number 
of  toes ;  the  true  chinchillas  having  four,  with  the 
rudiment  of  a  filth  on  the  fore-feet,  and  four  on  the 
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hind-feet ;  whilst  in  the  genus  Lagidium  or  Lagoiis 
there  are  four  on  each  foot;  and  in  LagostomuSy 
four  on  tlie  fore-feet'  and  three  on  the  hind-feet. 
All  the  species  of  this  family  are  gregarious ;  feed 
much  on  roots,  for  which  their  strong  and  sharp 
incisors  are  particularly  adapted ;  and  live  either  in 
holes,  which  they  select  for  themselves  in  rooky 
districts,  or  in  burrows,  which  they  excavate.  They 
are  valued  for  their  fur,  particularly  the  Chin- 
CHmLA  of  the  Andes  (C.  lanigera),  of  which  the  fur 
constitutes  an  important  article  of  commerce.  Their 
numbers  are  said  to  be  sensibly  decreasing  in  conse- 
quence of  the  demand  for  the  fur.  The  ancient 
Peruvians  were  accustomed  to  employ  the  wool  of 
the  C.  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  fabrics.  Molina 
suggests,  that  it  might  easily  and  profitably  be  kept 
m  a  domesticated  state. 

CHINCHO'N,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Madrid,  25  miles  south-south-east  of  the  city  of 
that  name.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill  near 
the  Tagus,  and  is  well  bmlt,  with  wide,  regular,  and 
clean  streets.  Agriculture  forms  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  but  leather,  linen,  and 
earthenware  are  manufactured  to  a  small  extent. 
Pop.  5400. 

CHINDWA'RA,  a  town  of  Nagpore,  in  Hin- 
dustan, m  lat.  22°  3'  K,  and  long.  78°  58'  E.  It 
occupies  a  plateau  amid  the  Deoghur  Mountains, 
standmg  2100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its 
climate  is  consequently  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
and  salubrious  m  India,  attracting  many  visitors  in 
search  of  health  or  recreation. 

CHINE,  La,  a  village  of  Lower  or  East  Canada, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Montreal,  and 

^^?  I  ™^^^  *°  ^"^^  ^^^  °^  *^^  "i^y  °^  t'la*  "lame. 
Both  the  city  and  the  village  stand  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  or  rather,  of  a  branch  of  the 
Ottawa ;  for  here,  and  at  least  10  or'  12  nules 
further  down,  these  united  rivers  keep  their  waters 
"mnnigled.     As   the   intermediate  portion  of  the 
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stream  forms  the  Rapids  of  St  Lovds,  the  consequent 
interruption  of  the  navigation  naturally  rendered  La 
C.  a  turning-point  between  the  maritime  and  the 
inland  communications.  Gradually,  however,  its 
importance  in  this  respect  has  been  diminished,  if 
not  extinguished,  by  works  between  it  and  Montreal 
— a  canal,  a  railway,  and  even  improvements  in  the 
rapids  themselves. 

CHINESE  EMPIRE,  a  vast  teWitory  in  Eastern 
Aaia,  comprehending  five  great  divisions — viz., 
1.  Mautohuria  (q.  v.) ;  2.  Mongolia  (q.  V.) ;  3.  Turke- 
stan (q.  V.) ;  4.  Tibet  (q.  v.) ;  5.  China  Proper,  or 
the  Eighteen  Provinces  [^lih-pH-sang),  including 
the  two  large  islands  of  Eormosa  and  Haenan — the 
former  being  reckoned  in  the  province  of  Puh-keen, 
and  the  latter  as  a  department  of  Kwang-tung. 

Ghina  Proper  occupies  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
table-lands  of  Central  Asia.  In  form  it  approaches 
to  a  square,  and  covers  a  surface  eighteen  times 
as  large  as  Great  Britain.  It  is  iidiabited  by 
more  wian  360  millions  of  the  human  race,  living 
under  the  same  government,  ruled  by  the  same 
laws,  speaking  the  same  language,  studying  the 
same  literature,  possessing  a  greater  homogeneity, 
a  history  extending  over  a  longer  period,  and  a 
more  enduring  national  existence  than  any  other 
people,  whether  of  ancient  or  modem  times ;  indeed, 
when  we  Consider  its  high  antiquity,  its  peculia^ 
civilisation,  its  elaborate  administrative  machinery, 
its  wondrous  language.  Its  philosophy  and  classic 
literature,  its  mamufaoturing  industry  and  natural 
productions,  giving  rise  to  such  a  gigantic  commerce 
with  our  own  land,  China  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  country  in  the  world,  and  is  worth  a 
closer  and  more  serious  study  than  has  yet  been 

feneraJly  accorded  to  it.  China  Proper  is  iaoluded 
etween  18°  and  40°  N.  lat.  (which  takes  in  the 
island  of  Haenan),  and  98° — 124°  E.  long.  Its  coast- 
line exceeds  2500  mileSj  and  the  land-fcontier  4400 
miles.  A  line  running  direct  north  and  south  would 
give  a  length  of  1474  miles ;  and  another  at  right 
angles  to  tms,  1355  nules ;  but  one  drawn  diagonally 
from  its  north-eastern  extremity  through  Yun-nan 
would  measure  1669  miles.  The  area  of  China 
Proper  is  iisuaUy  gi,Ven  as  1,297,999  square  mQes ; 
but  Dr  Wflliams  considers  that  the  entire  dimen- 
sions of  the  18  provinces,  as  the  Chinese  define 
them,  cannot  be  nmch  under  2,000,000  square 
miles.  All  these  measurements,  however,  must  be 
taken  as  mere  approximations. 

Physical  Features. — China  has  a  general  slope  from 
the  mountains  of  Tibet  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
The  two  principal  mountaiu-chains  divide  it  into 
three  longitudinal  basins,  drained  by  those  great 
rivers  for  which  dhiaa  is  famous.  Within  its  pro- 
vinces are  foimd  alluvial  plains,  fertile  river- valleys, 
large  populous  towns,  as  well  as  thinly  inhabited 
billy  and  mountainous  regions.  To  describe  its 
surface  more  particularly,  it  may  be  viewed  under 
its  natural  divisions  of  mountainous  country,  holly 
country,  and  the  Great  Plain.  The  first  comprehends 
more  than  half  the  region  between  the  meridia'n  113° 
and  Tibet.  East  of  this  meridian,  and  to  the  south 
of  the  Yang-tze-kiang  river,  is  the  hiUy  country, 
which  includes  the  provinces  of  Euh-keen,  Keang- 
se,  Kwang-tung,  and  a  portion  of  Hu-nan  and  Hu- 
pih ;  whue  to  the  north-east  stretches  the  Great 
Plain.  This  latter  extends  from  the  Great  WaU 
to  30°  N.  lat.  :  a  line  drawn  from  King-chow  in 
Hu-pih  toHwae-king  on  the  Yellow  River,  may  be 
considered  its  western  limit;  and  the  sea  forms  its 
boundary  on  the  east.  This  vast  and  generally 
fertile  tract  has  an  area  of  210,000  square  miles, 
and  supports  a  population  of  177  miUions. 

Erom  the  mountains  of  Tibet  two  grand  ranges 
stretch  across   China,  having  a  general  direction 


from  south-west  to  north-east.  The  more  northerly 
of  these — ^the  Thsin-long  or  Blue  Mountains — are 
included  between  the  parallels  of  31°  and  34°.  The 
southern  or  Nan-hng  chain  is  a  spur  of  the  Hima- 
layas. Commencing  in  Yun-nan,  it  bounds  Kwang- 
se,  Kwang-tung,  and  Euh-keen  on  the  north,  and 
passing  through  the  province  of  Che-keang^where 
some  of  its  peaks  reach  the  height  of  12,000  feet — 
enters  the  sea  at  Ning-po ;  thus  forming  a  continu- 
ous barrier — penetrated  only  by  a  few  ste^  passes, 
of  which  the  Mei-kwan,  or  Mei  Pass,  is  the  best 
known — ^that  separates  the  coast-land  of  South- 
eastern China  from  the  rest  of  the  oountiy.  This 
great  chain  throws  off  numerous  spurs  to  the  south 
and  east,  which,  dipping  into  the  sea,  rise  above  it 
as  a  belt  of  ruggedT  islands  along  the  southern  half 
of  the  Chinese  sea-board.  Of  this  belt,  the  Chuaan 
Archipelago  is  the  most  northerly  portion. 

The  magnificent  river-aystem  of  China  is  repre- 
sented by  those  noble  twin  streams,  the  Hoang-ho 
or  Yellow  River,  and  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  wmoh, 
springing  from  the  same  water-shed,  the  eastern 
mountams  of  Tibet,  are  widely  separated  iu  their 
mid  course,  but  enter  the  sea  within  2°  of  each 
other.  The  former  iias  its  source  in  354°  N-  ^^-t 
and  about  96°  E.  long. ;  and  after  a  very  tortuous 
course,  empties  itself  into  the  ocean  in  lat.  34°.* 
It  is  a  'mighty,  impracticable,  turbid,  furious 
stream '  for  the  most  part,  and  little  adapted  for 
Chinese  navigation.  But  the  river  most  beloved 
by  the  Chinese  is  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  or  'son  of 
the  ocean' — ^more  correctly  translated,  '  the  son  that 
spreads ' — ^which  name  is  only  apphed  to  it  by  the 
natives  below  the  commencement  of  the  delta ;  for 
above  that  it  is  called  simply  Ta-kiang  or  Great 
River.  The  basin  drained  by  it  is  estimated  at 
750,000  square  miles.  Of  the  other  rivers  that 
water  the  country,  the  Peiho  in  the  north,  and  the 
Choo-keang  in  the  south,  are  the  most  noteworthy. 

The  principal  lakes  of  China  are  five  in  number 
— ^viz.,  the  Tung-ting-hu,  in  113°  E.  long.,  with  a 
circumference  of  about  220  miles;  the  Poyang-hu,  in 
116°  E.  long.,  90  nules  in  length  by  20  in  breadth; 
the  Hung-tsin-hu,  in  Keang-su;  the  Tsau-hu, 
between  Ngankin-fu  and  Nankin;  and  the  Tai- 
hu,  in  120°  E.  long.  On  these  lakes,  artificially 
constructed  floating-islands,  with  houses,  fields,  and 
inhabitants,  animals,  and  birds,  are  sometimes  seen. 

The  Orand  Canal  has  very  greatly  facilitated  the 
internal  navigation  of  the  country.  XTntil  lately 
the  great  annual  grain-fleet,  with  its  430,000  tons 
of  rice  for  the  use  of  the  capital,  passed  from  the 
south  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pekin  by  this  great 
water-way;  thus  avoiding  the  storms  and  pirates 
of  the  coast,  but  the  alteration  already  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  the  Hoang-ho,  has  rendered  it 
comparatively '  ilseless.  It  coimects  Tieu-tsin  in 
Chih-le  with  Hang-chow  in  Che-keang ;  though  the 
canal  proper  commences  in  Shan-tung,  and  its  total 
length  is  about  650  miles. 

Another  world-famous  structure  is  the  Oreat  Wall 
— called  Wan-K-chang  (mjnriad-mile-wall)  by  the 
Chinese — ^which  was  built  by  the  first  emperor  of  the 
Tsiu  dynasty  about  220  B.  c,  as  a  protection  against 
the  Tartar  tribes.  It  traverses  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  China,  extending  from  3J°  E.  to  15°  W.  of 
Pekin,  and  is  carried  over  the  highest  hiUs,  through 
the  deepest  valleys,  across  rivers  and  every  other 
natural  obstacle.  The  length  of  this  great  barrier 
is,  according  to  M'Oulloch,  1250  miles.    Including  a 

*  The  Hoang-ho  has  recently  altered  its  course,  and 
now  enters  the  sea  in  a  somewhat  higher  latitude. 
Such  changes,  causing  losses,  and  entaibng  expense, 
are  not  unusual ;  and  henCe  this  river  has  been  called 
'  China's  sorrow.' 
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parapet  of  5  feet,  tlie  total  height  of  the  wall  is 
20  feet ;  thickness  at  the  base,  25  feet ;  and  at  the 
top,  15  feet.  Towers  or  bastions  occur  at  intervals 
of  about  100  yards.  These  are  40  feet  square  at  the 
base,  and  30  feet  at  the  summit,  which  is  37  feet, 
and  in  some  instances  48  or  50  feet,  from  the  ground. 
Earth  enclosed  in  brickwork  forms  the  mass  of  the 
wall ;  but  for  more  than  half  its  length  it  is  little 
else  than  a  heap  of  gravel  and  rubbish. 

Geology. — The  high  lands,  where  are  the  sources 
of  the  great  rivers  of  China,  consist  of  granitic  and 
metamorphic  rocks.  These  are  continued  round  the 
south  and  south-east  of  the  country,  until  they  leave 
a  huge  basin,  through  which  flow  the  Yang-tze-kiang 
and  Hoang-ho,  occupied  by  fossUiferous  strata.  The 
wild  and  rugged  scenery  of  the  larger  portion  of 
China  is  owing  to  the  predominance  of  those  crys- 
talline and  sub-crystalline  rocks.  The  fossOiferous 
strata  exhibit  representatives  of  the  various  for- 
mations. The  Palaeozoic  rocks  are  but  sparingly 
developed  ia  a  narrow  stripe  which  nms  fro'm  near 
Pekiu,  in  a  south-westerly  curve,  to  nearly  the 
centre  of  the  empire.  Cretaceous  rocks  occur  in 
the  valley  of  the  Yang-tze-kiang.  Tertiary  beds  fill 
up  the  eastern  portion  of  the  immense  basin ;  while 
extensive  districts  to  the  west  of  this  region,  extend- 
ing to  the  crystalline  rooks  in  the  extreme  west,  are 
covered  with  modem  detritus. 

Though  no  active  volcanoes  are  known  to  exist 
in  the  country,  yet  indications  of  volcanic  action 
are  not  wanting.  Salt  and  hot -water  springs 
are  found  in  Yun-nan,  iu  lat.  25°  35' ;  and  wells 
of  petroleum  in  Shen-se,  lat.  36°  40'.  The  most 
famous  amongst  the  minerals  of  China  is  jade  or 
the  yu-stone,  obtained  chiefly  iu  Yun-nan.  Coal, 
limestone,  and  porcelain  clays  are  abundant.  Pre- 
cious stones  are  said  to  be  miet  with  in  some 
districts.  In  Yun-nan,  gold  is  washed  from  the 
sands  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  same  province 
silver-mines  are  worked;  here,  too,  is  obtained 
the  celebrated  pe-tung  or  white  copper.  AU  the 
commoner  metals  are  likewise  found  in  China. 
Near  the  city  of  Ning-po  are  extensive  stone- 
quarries. 

Vegetable  Productions. — Our  knowledge  of  the  flora 
of  China  has  been  much  advanced  by  the  researches 
of  Mr  Fortune ;  and  his  works  contain  valuable 
notices  of  the  geography,  culture,  and  varieties 
of  the  tea-plant,  and  of  the  botany  of  the  country 
generally.  The  tea-plant  {Thea  mridis  and  TAm 
ooTiea)  is  the  most  important  vegetable  production  of 
China.  See  art.  Tea.  The  taHow-tree  (Stillingia 
sehifera),  the  Dryandrcu  mrdata  or  varnish-tree,  the 
camphor-tree  (Laurus  Camphora),  the  Chinese  pine 
(Pinus  Sinensis),  the  Chinese  banyan  {Ficus  nitida), 
the  funereal  cypress — ^introduced  into  this  country 
by  Mr  Fortune — and  the  mulberry,  are  amp'ngst  the 
most  important  trees  of  China.  The  cocoa-nut 
and  other  pahns  flourish  on  the  southern  coast. 
Of  the  bamboo,  which  grows  as  far  north  as  lat.  38°, 
there  are  63  principal  varieties;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  bamboos  of  China  are  more  valuable  than  her 
mines,  and,  next  to  rice  and  silk,  yield  the  greatest 
revenue.  The  various  uses  to  which  they  are 
applied  is  truly  astonishing;  and,  amongst  others, 
the  bamboo  is  famous  as  an  instrument  of  ptmish- 
ment.  The  fruits  of  both  the  tropical  and  temper- 
ate zones — apples,  grapes,  pomegranates,  mangoes, 
pine-apples,  three  species  of  orange,  the  Hchi,  &o. 
— are  found  iu  the  country;  and  cameUias,  azaleas, 
and  gardenias  are  natives  of  the  'Flowery  Land.' 
The  nymphcBa,  or  water-lUy,  is  greatly  prized  by  the 
Chinese,  both  for  ornament  and  in  an  economical 
point  of  view.  Agriculture  is  held  in  higher  estima- 
tion in  China  than,  perhaps,  any  other  coimtry 
in  the  world.     On  the  first  day  of  each  year,  a 


fraud  state-ceremony  is  performed  in  its  honour. 
'he  emperor,  accompanied  by  his  great  officers  of 
state,  repairs  to  the  Sacred  Field,  and  having  offered 
sacrifices  on  an  altar  of  earth,  he  traces  a  furrow 
with  the  plough,  and  his  example  is  followed  by 
princes  and  ministers.  A  like  solemnity  is  cele- 
brated by  the  governor  of  every  province,  who 
represents  the  emperor.  The  agricultural  system 
of  the  Chinese  is  rude,  but  eflTective;  and  every 
inch  of  arable  land  is  carefully  cultivated.  Spade- 
husbandry  and  irrigation  are  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent.  The  Chinese  have  a  strong  perception  of 
the  value  of  night-soil  as  a  manure;  for,  whilst 
in  this  country  thousands  of  pounds'  worth  are 
annually  thrown  into  the  Thames,  in  China  it  is 
everywhere  saved,  bears  a  high  price,  and  is 
collected  in  a  manner  exceedmgly  offensive  to 
European  notions.  In  the  northern  provinces,  the 
cereals  are  principally  maize,  barley,  and  wheat; 
but  in  the  south,  rice  is  raised  in  vast  quantities, 
and  forms  the  staple  food  of  the  people.  Tobacco 
and  the  poppy  are  also  raised  in  considerable 
quantities. 

Animals. — Very  little  is  really  known  of  the 
zoology  of  China.  Of  the  monkey-tribe  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  Cochin-Chinese  monkey.  Some 
of  the  more  ferocious  of  the  carnivorous  animals 
stiU  linger  in  the  jungles  of  Yun-nan,  but  are 
imknown  iu  the  cultivated  districts.  Wild  cats 
are  common  in  the  forests  of  the  south,  and  bears 
are  stUl  found  in  the  hills  of  Shan-se.  Of  the 
ruminantia,  there  are  the  musk-deer  (Moschus  mos- 
chiferus),  the  moose-deer,  and  a  few  other  species. 
The  gold  and  silver  pheasant,  the  argus  pheasant, 
and  other  gallinaceous  birds,  hold  a  prominent 
place  in  the  ornithology  of  China.  Fly-catchers, 
thrushes,  grackles,  and  goat-suckers  have  then- 
representatives  in  China,  and  there  are  several 
species  of  crows,  jays,  and  magpies.  Water-fowl 
inhabit  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  marshes.  The  larger 
reptiles  are  unknown;  but  tortoises  and  turfles 
abound  on  the  coast,  and  lizards  are  plentiful  in  the 
south.  The  ichthyology  of  China  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  Sharks,  rays, 
sturgeons,  and  other  cartilaginous  fishes,  are  com- 
mon on  the  coast ;  and  the  carp  formerly  was  very 
plentiful  in  the  lakes  and  rivers.  The  goldfish 
has  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  China.  Of 
insects,  the  arachnidse  are  large  and  numerous ; 
indeed,  a  tree-spider  is  said  to  attack  small  birds. 
Locusts  often  commit  extensive  ravages.  Silk- 
worms are  highly  valued,  and  reared  in  large 
numbers. 

In  a  coimtry  of  such  vast  extent — extending 
from  18°  to  40°  N.  lat. — the  climate  must  vary 
greatly.  Indeed,  as  regards  both  climate  and  pro- 
ductions, China  may  be  divided  into  three  zones 
— ^the  northern,  the  central,  and  the  southern.  The 
northern  zone  extends  to  the  35th  parallel,  and 
includes  the  fine  provinces  of  Shang-tung,  Chih-le, 
Shan-se,  Shen-se,  and  Kan-su.  It  produces  the 
grains,  fruits,  and  animals  of  Northern  Europe. 
Here  the  children  are  red-cheeked,  and  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  are  great.  In  Chih-le,  the  winters 
are  very  severe ;  and  at  that  season  ice  a  foot  thick 
renders  the  rivers  unnavigable.  The  natural  pro- 
ductions of  this  and  the  contiguous  northern  pro- 
vinces are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  apples,  the  hazel-nut, 
and  the  potato;  they  are  also  rich  in  wood  and 
minerals.  The  central  zone,  the  richest  portion  of 
China,  contains  eight  provinces — Sze-chuen,  Kwei- 
chow,  Hu-nan,  Hu-pih,  Keang-su— and  is  bounded 
by  the  27th  or  28th  paraUel ;  tea  and  sflk  are  its 
characteristic  products;  the  middle  portion  is  the 
granary  of  China,  and  the  eastern  part  is  celebrated 
tor  its  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton.  The  southern 
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zone  embraces  five  provinces — Yim-nan,  Kwang-timg, 
K-wang-se,  Fuh-keen,  and  Che-keang.  The  exchange 
of  its  tropical  productions  for  those  of  the'  northern 
zone  is  an  impoirtant'  branch  of  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  ooimtry.  Kwang-tung  lies  partly  within  the 
tropics ;  and  the  whole  province  is  tropical,  both  in 
climate  and  productions.  Its  fruits  are  branges,' 
lichees,  mangoes,  and  bananas;  rice  is  its  staple 
grain,  and  it  produces  the  ground-nut,  the  sweet 
potato,  and  the  yam.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  situation;'  area,  and  population  of  the  eighteen 
provinces  iuto  which  China  is  divided  for  adminis- 
trative purposes :  :<  '     ■< 


Pkotinces. 

Populatton; 
Coniua  of  181% 

Squaro  MUgi. 

Pop.'per 
Squavo  aUlt 

Northern  Provinces- 

Chih-le,    . 

27,990,871 

58,949 

475 

Shanff-tuiig,  . 

28,9S8,764 

65,104 

444 

Shan-se,    . 

14,004,210 

56,268 

262 

Uo-nan. 

23,037,171 

65,104 

420 

Eastern  Provinces— 

, 

Keang-su,    . 

37,843,501 

44,500 

850 

Gan-hwuy,     . 

34,168,059 

48,461 

705 

Keang-Be,,    .       . 

23,046,999 

72,176 

320 

Che-keang,      , 

26,2S6,781 

39,160 

671 

Fuh~keen,           , 

14,777,410 

53,480 

276 

Central  Provinces — 

Hu-pita, 

27,370,098 

70,450 

389 

Hu-nan,  . 

18,662,607 

74,320 

261 

Southern  Provinces- 

Kwang-tung,  . 

19,174,030 

79;466 

241 

Kwang-se, 

7,313,895 

78,260 

93 

Yun-nan, 

5,561,320 

107,969 

61 

Kwei-chow, 

5,288,219 

64;654 

82 

Western  Provinces— 

Shen-se, 

10,207,256 

67,400 

153 

Ean-su,    . 

15il93,125 

86,608 

175 

gze-cbuen, 

21,435,678 

166,880 

128 

Totals, 

360,279,897 

1,298,079 

277 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  population 
is  by  no  means  equally  distributed,  and  that  it  thins 
out  very  considerably  towards  the  north-west  and 
south-west ;,  the  central  and  maritime  provinces  are 
the  most  deiisely  peopled. 

InhdMtanis, — EthiiblogicaUy,  the  Chinese  belong 
to  that  variety  of  the  human  species  distinguished  by 
a  Mongohan  conformation  of  the  head  and  face,  and 
a  monosyllabic  language.  See  Chinise  Lakouaoe, 
Wkitino,  xkd  Litebatiire.  a  tawny  or  parbh- 
ment-coloured  skin,  black  hair,  lank  and  coarse,  a 
thin  beard,  obUque  eyes,  and  Hgh  cheek-bones,  are 
the  principal  characteristics  of  the  race.  The  aver- 
age height  of  the  Chiuamah  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  European,  though  his  muscular  power  is  not 
so  great ;  the  women  are  disproportionately  small, 
and  have  a  broad  upper  face,  low  nose,  and  linear 
eyes.  Of  the  general  character  of  the  Chinese,  it  is 
not  easy  to  form  a  fair  and  impartial  judgment;  and 
those  who  have  resided  long  in  the  Country,  and 
know  them  well,  have  arrived  at  very  different 
conclusions.  M.  Hup  asserts  that  they  are '  destitute 
of  religious  feelmgs  and  beliefs,'  'sceptical  and 
indifferent  to  everything  that  concerns  the  moral 
side  of  man,'  '  their  whofe  lives  but  materialism  put 
in  action ; '  but  '  all  this,'  says  Mr  Meadows,  '  is 
baseless  calumny  of  the  higher  life  of  a  great  portion 
of  the  human  race.'  He  admits,  indeed,  that  these 
charges  are  true  of  the  mass  of  the  Chinese,  just  as 
they  are  true  of  the  English,  French,  and  Ameri- 
cans; but  as  amongst  these  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  generosity  and  right  feeling,  and  also  '  a  minority 
higher  in  nature,  actuated  by  higher  motives,  aiming 
at  higher  aims,'  so  also,  he  maintains,  is  thet« 
amongst  the  Chinese  a  similar  right  feeMng,  and  a 
like  minority  Who  live  a  higher  life  than  the  people 
generally.  See  Hiouen-thsANgI  As  regards  valour, 
their  annals  record  '  deeds  aldn  to  the  courage  df 
antiquity;'  they  have  no  fear  of  death,  coinmit 
suicide  aa  the  solution  of  a  difficulty,  and  endilre 
the  most  cruel  tortures  with  a  passive  fortitude; 
but  neither  their  arms  nor  discipline  enable  theiii 
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to  stand  before  European  forces.  The  Chiitese  are, 
as  a  race,  nnwarlike,  fond  of  peace  and  domestic 
order,  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  organisation  and 
local  self-government,  sober,  industrious,  practical, 
unimaginative,  literary,  and  deeply  imbued  with 
the  mercantile  spirit.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Chiiia  Proper  are"  esSehtially  one 
IJedple;  the  differences,  except  in  dialect,  being 
hardly  more  marked  than  between,  the  Northum- 
brian peasant  and  the  Cornish  miner.  The 
south-eastern  Chinese — the  people  of  Kwang-tung, 
Fuh-keen,  and  the  soiith  of  Che-keang — are  the 
most  restless  and  enterprising  in  'all  the  eighteen 
provinces,  and  maybe  regarded  as  the  Anglo-Saxons 
of  Asia.  In  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  four 
south-eastern  provinces  of  China,  but  principally 
in  Kwang-se,  are  certain  tribes  who  maintain  a 
rude  independence,  w6ar  a  peculiar  dress,  and  are 
descended  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  China. 
Of  these,  the  Meaoh-tze  are  the  best  known. 

The  manners  and  castoriis'  of  the  Chinese  can  only 
here  be  glanced  at.  The  worship  of  ancestors  is  a 
remarkable  and  prominent  feature  in  their  social 
life,  and  is  dictated  by  that  principle  of  filial  piety 
which  forms  the  basis  of  Chinese  society.  The  rich 
have  in  their  houses  a  chamber — a  kind  of  domestic 
sanctuary— dedicated' to  their  fCrefathers.  Tablets,  ' 
representing  the  deceased  persons,  and  inscribed 
vnth  their  names,  are  here  carefully  preserved;  and 
at  Istated  seasons,  prostrations  and  ceremonies  are 
perforined  before  them  according  to  the  Book  of  Kites. 
All  Chinese  worship  froni  time  to  time  at  the  tombs 
of  their  parents.  '  In  everything  that  relates  to  death 
and  sepulture,  the  customs  of  the  Chinese  are  no  less 
singular.  They  ineet'their  last  enemy  with  apparent' 
unconcern;'  but  whilst  their  future  state  troubles 
them  little,  they  regard  the'  qua.Hty  of  their  coffins 
as  of  vital  importance,  and  frequently  provide  'theni 
during  their  lifetime ;  indeed,  a  coffin  is  reckoned 
a  most  acceptable  present,  and  is  frequently  given 
by  children  to  their  parents.  'To  be  happy  on 
earth,'  say  the  Chinese,  'one  must  be  bom  in 
Su-chow,  live  in  Canton;  and  die  in  Lianchau' — 
Su-chow  being  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
women.  Canton  for  its  luxury,  and  Lianchau  for 
furnishing  the  best  wood  foi^  coffins.  Yet  death 
is  never  alluded  to  in  direct  terms,  but  indicated 


Chinese  Match-makers. 

rather  by  periphrases,  such  as — ^the  person  '  exists 
no  more,'  '  he  Tiaa  saluted  the  age,'  '  ascended  to 
the  sky,'  &c.  Banquets  are  offered  to  the  dead, 
and  pathetic  speeches  addressed  to 'ttiem.  In  China, 
marriage  is  uniTersal,  and  within  the  reach  of  all; 
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but  ttere  is  a  strict  separation  of  tlie  sexes,  and 
betrothal  is  undertaken  by  the  parents  or  by  profes- 
sional match-makers.  Minute  ceremonial  observ- 
ances regulate  every  step,  and  frequently  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  see  each  other  on  the  wedding-day 
for  the  first  time.  Women  bold  a  very  inferior 
position,  and  are  little  better  than  slaves.  Poly- 
gamy is  not  recognised  by  law,  but  secondary 
wives  are  common,  especially  when  the  first  proves 
barren.  Infanticide,  though  regarded  as  a  crime,  is 
undoubtedly  practised  to  some  extent,  as  is  proved 
by  edicts  issued  against  it;  and  parents  possess 
almost  unlimited  auSiority  over  their  children.  The 
intercourse  of  the  Chinese  with  each  other,  espe- 
cially of  the  upper  classes,  is  regulated  by  a  tedious 
and  elaborate  etiquette ;  indeed,  they  are  the  slaves 
of  custom,  and  everything  is  done  by  precedent. 
Many  curious  instances  of  Chinese  politeness 
might  be  cited.  The  well-bred  host  presses  many 
things  on  a  visitor,  which  the  latter  must  never 
dream  of  accepting.  '  A  Chinaman,'  says  Mr 
OUphant,  '  has  wonderful  command  of  feature ;  he 
generally  looks  most  pleased  when  he  has  least 
reason  to  be  so,  and  maintains  an  expression  of 
imperturbable  politeness  and  amiability,  when  he 
is  secretly  regretting  devoutly  that  he  cannot 
bastinade  you  to  death.'  The  Le-hing,  or  Book 
of  Rites,  regulates  Chinese  manners,  and  is  one 
cause  of  their  unchangeableness ;  for  here  they  are 
stereotyped,  and  handed  down  from  age  to  age. 
The  ceremonial  usages  of  China  have  been  esti- 
mated at  3000 ;  and  one  of  the  tribunals  at  Pekia 
— ^the  Board  of  Rites — ^is  charged  with  their  inter- 
pretation. Chinese  cookery,  in  the  use  of  made 
dishes,  more  nearly  resembles  the  Prench  than  the 
English.  Birds'-nests  soup,  sharks'  fina,  deer-sioews, 
and  ducks'  tongues,  are  amongst  its  delicacies. 
The  wine,  or  weak  spirit  (tsew),  more  correctly 
speaking,  used  by  the  Chinese  is  made  from  rice; 
and  from  this,  again,  they  distil  a  stronger 
spirit,  the  '  samshoo'  of  Canton.  The  former  is 
drunk  warm  in  minute  cups  at  their  meals;  tea 
never  appears  during  a  repast,  though  it  may  be 
taken  before  or  after.  The  Chinese  have  numerous 
festivals ;  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
is  that  celebrated  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
year,  when  unbounded  festivity  prevails.  Prepara- 
tory to  this,  debts  are  settled,  and  the  devout  repair 
to  the  temples  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  gods. 
The  first  day  of  the  year  may,  in  one  sense,  be 
reckoned  the  birthday  of  the  whole  people,  for  their 
ages  are  dated  from  it.  Visiting  is,  at  the  same 
time,  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  whilst  parents 
and  teachers  receive  the  prostrations  and  salutations 
of  their  children  or  pupils.  The  festival  of  the 
dragon-boats  is  held  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth 
month ;  and  at  the  first  fuU  moon  of  the  year,  the 
feast  of  lanterns.  In  the  manufacture  of  these 
the  Chinese  excel ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  festival, 
lanterns  iUiuuinate!  each  door,  wonderful  in  their 
variety  of  form  and  materiaL 

In  the  matter  of  dress,  the  Chinaman  exhibits 
his  usual  practical  sense,  and  varies  the  material 
according  to  the  season,  from  cotton-wadded  or 
fur-lined  coats  to  the  lightest  silk,  gauze,  or  grass- 
cloth.  On  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  he  fights 
no  fire  in  his  dwelling,  but  puts  on  additional 
clothing  until  the  desired  temperature  is  attained. 
A  tunic  or  kind  of  loose  jacket  fitting  close  round 
the  neck,  and  a  wide  short  trouser,  are  his  principal 
garments.  Shoes  are  made  of  silk  or  cotton,  with 
thick  felt  soles.  White  is  the  colour  of  mourning. 
The  Tartar  tonsure  and  braided  queue  became 
general  with  the  Mantchu  conquest  of  the  country, 
since  which  180  millions  of  men  have  the  hair 
removed  from  their  heads  at  short  intervals ;  and 
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as  no  Chinaman  is  his  own  barber,  a  great  number 
of  this  calling  find  employment.  The  Chinaman  is 
very  sparing  in  his  ablutions,  and  appears  to  be 
afllictedwith  a  strange  hydrophobia;  for  cold  water, 
either  as  a  beverage  or  for  washing  his  person, 
he  holds  in  abomination.  Long  nails  are  fashion- 
able. The  costume  of  the  women  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  the  men,  and  their  shoes  are  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  their  toilet.  A  lady's  shoe 
measures  about  34  inches  from  the  heel  to  the  toe. 
The  feet  of  the  Tartar  women  are  left  as  nature 
made  them;  but  amongst  the  Chinese,  all  young 
girls  of  the  better  classes  are  crippled  by  a  tyrant 
custom.  In  early  infancy  the  feet  are  tightly  bound, 
the  four  small  toes  being  tucked  under  the  sole,  of 
which,  after  a  time,  they  become  a  part,  and  the 
heel  is  brought  forward.  The  process  is  at  length 
complete;  stumps  have  been  substituted  for  the 
ordinary  pedal  extremities,  and  the  Chinese  lady 
totters  on  her  goat's  feet. 

The  principal  mcmufactures  of  the  Chinese  are 
silk,  cotton,  linen,  and  pottery,  for  which  latter 
they  are  especially  celebrated.  The  finest  porcelain 
is  made  in  the  province  of  Keang-se.  The  Chinese 
invented  printing  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  c, 
and  in  932  A.D.  a  printed  imperial  edition  of  the 
sacred  books  was  published.  The  skiU  of  the 
Chinese  in  handicrait  is  astonishing.  Their  rich 
silks  and  satins,  light  gauzes,  beautiftil  embroidery, 
elaborate  engraving  on  wood  and  stone,  delicate 
filigree-work  in  gold  and  silver,  carvings  on  ivory, 
fine  lacquered  ware,  antique  vessels  in  bronze,  and 
their  brilliant  colouring  on  the  famous  pith  paper, 
command  our  admiration. 

Of  the  grand  modem  discoveries  in  the  physkal 
sciences  the  Chinese  are  profoundly  ignorant,  and 
the  study  of  nature  is  altogether  neglected.  The 
Chinaman  objects  to  be  wiser  than  his  forefathers, 
but  spends  a  lifetime  in  studying  his  classical 
literature  and  the  sages  of  antiquity;  and  here  is 
doubtless  one  great  cause  of  the  homogeneity  of 
the  race,  and  the  stereotyped  nature  of  the  Chmese 
mind. 

Of  animal  physiology  and  medicine  the  Chinese 
have  very  crude  notions,  as  is  shewn  by  their  scJieme 
of  the  human  body,  in  which  the  heart  is  placed  in 
the  centre,  with  the  other  organs  ranged  round  it, 
and  their  unphilosophical  theory  of  the  pulse,  which 
plainly  demonstrates  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
true  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  vascular 
system  in  man;  hence  their  practice  of  medicine 
must  be  empirical.  Chinese  physicians  believe  that 
man  is  composed  of  five  elements  ;  that  so  long  as 
each  maintains  its  due  proportion,  health  is  pre- 
served ;  but  should  one  gain  the  ascendency,  iUiiess 
follows,  and  the  equilibrium  must  be  restored  by 
proper  remedies.  Acupuncture  is  practised.  The 
Chinese  have  had  the  opportunity  of  practically 
testing  the  superiority  of  Western  medical  science, 
by  the  establishment  of  English  and  American 
hospitals,  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  and  by 
the  publication  of  popular  treatises  on  Physiology 
and  Practical  Surgery,  &o.,  by  Dr  Hobson,  late  of 
Canton.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  books 
were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  excited  a  deep 
interest  amongst  their  literati;  indeed,  the  Physi- 
ology has  been  twice  republished  by  persons  holding 
high  official  situations  at  Canton,  and  in  a  preface  to 
the  Chinese  edition,  the  publisher  observes  :  '  Our 
science,  indeed,  cannot  compete  with  that  of  the 
philanthropic  author.' 

Government. — In  the  centraUaed  autocratic  govern- 
ment of  China,  the  emperor  is  absolute  in  the  empire, 
the  governor  in  the  province,  the  magistrate  in  the 
district.  The  emperor  claims  no  hereditary  divine 
right,  and   is  not  always  the  eldest  son  of  the 
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preceding  monarcli;  the  ablest  son  is  nominated,  but 
his  right  to  the  throne  as  the  Tem-tze,  or  Tien-tze, 
'  son  of  heaven,'  the  Fung-tien,  '  divinely  appointed,' 
can  only  be  established  by  good  government,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
national  sacred  books.  If,  on  tiie  contrary,  he  violates 
these  principles,  the  people  firmly  believe  that  heaven 
signifies,  by  unmistakable  signs,  that  their  ruler  is 
not  its  chosen  representative.  '  The  rivers  rise  from 
their  beds,  the  ground  sullenly  refuses  its  fruits, 
the  plains  tremble,  the  lulls  reel,  and  the  typhoon 
rages  over  seas  and  coasts,  all  aKie  uttermg  a 
"  Numbered,  numbered,  weighed  and  parted,"  mat 
requires  no  interpretation,  but  is  read  m  anxiety  by 
the  people,  in  di^ay  and  terror  by  the  prince,'  who 
seeks  by  repentance,  and  a  return  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  government,  to  avert  his  doom.  The 
emperor  is  absolute  as  legislator  and  administrator ; 
but  he  must  legislate  in  accordance  with  the  general 
principles  acknowledged  in  the  country.  He  aJso 
constitutes,  in  his  own  person,  the  highest  criminal 
court.  The  Chinese  possess  a  carendly  digested 
code  of  laws,  which  is  added  to  and  modifieafroui 
time  to  time  by  imperial  edicts.  Their  penal  code 
commenced  2000  years  ago,  and  copies  of  it  are 
sold  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  to  be  within  reach 
of  people  of  the  humblest  means.  Death,  which 
the  Chmaman  prefers  to  long  confinement,  is  the 
penalty  for  a  large  number  of  offences,  and  in 
ordinary  years  about  10,000 -criminals  are  executed. 
Several  modes  of  torture  are  legal.  The  emperor  is 
assisted  in  governing  by  two  councils — 1.  The  Inner 
or  Prim)  Vownal,  composed  of  six  high  officials, 
three  of  whom  are  Chinese  and  three  Mantchus; 
also  ten  assistants.  The  four  senior  ministers  exercise 
functions  corresponding  to  those  of  an  English 
prime  -  minister.  2.  The  Omeral  or  Strategical 
Council,  which  closely  resembles  our  cabinet ;  being 
composed  of  the  most  infiuential  officers  in  the 
capital,  who  exercise  high  legislative  and  executive 
duties.  The  decisions  of  the  emperor  in  oouncU  are 
regulaily  published  in  the  Pekin  Gazette.  There 
are  besides,  in  the  capital,  six  yamwns  or  public 
offices,  each  charged  with  a  distinct  department  of 
government;  and  over  all  is  the  Court  of  General 
Inspection,  or  the  Oensorate,  as  it  is  oaUed  by 
foreigners.  The  mandarins  composing  this  are  '  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  emperor ; '  for  it  is  their  pro- 
vince to  see  that  all  officers  of  the  government, 
provincial  or  metropolitan,  are  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  respective  duties. 

The  administraime  machinery  of  the  Chinese  is 
very  perfect  in  its  organisation,  and  demands  an 
attentive  consideration  for  the  right  understanding 
of  the  people  and  government.  In  each  Of  the  18 
provinces  is  an  imperial  delegate  or  governor,  who, 
besides  being  at  the  head  of  the  civil  jurisdiction, 
is  commander-in-chief,  and  possesses  the  powet  of 
life  and  death  for  certain  capital  offences.  He  is 
privileged  to  correspond  with  the  cabinet-council 
and  the  eriiperor.  Under  the  governor  are  the 
Superintendent  of  Provincial  Finances,  the  Pro- 
vincial Criminal  Judge,  and  the  Provincial  Educa- 
tional Examiner ;  each  communicates  with  his 
especial  board  in  Pekin.  The  governor  is  also 
assisted  by  many  other  judicial  and  administrative 
officials.  The  governmental  organisation  of  each 
province  is  complete  in  itself,  but  in  a  few  instances 
two  provinces — Kwang-tung  and  Kwang-se,  for 
instance — form  a  viceroyalty,  over  which  a  governor- 
general,  in  addition  to  the  governors,  exercises 
authority.  Every  province  is  again  subdivided  into 
districts,  departments,  and  circuits.  The  average 
number  of  districts  in  a  province  is  eighty,  and 
each  of  these  is  about  the  size  of  an  English 
county.    A  civil  functionary,  called  sometimes  the 


district-magistrate,  presides  over  this  division,  and 
is  assisted  by  severM  subordinate  officers.  A  group 
of  districts — six  is  the  average  number  for  the 
whole  18  provinces— forms  a  department,  and  is 
ruled  by  a  prefect,  who  resides  in  the  fa  or  depart- 
mental city.  Three  departments,  on  an  average, 
constitute  a  circuit,  of  which  an  intendant  (Taou- 
tae)  has  the  charge. 

The  several  grades  of  mandarins,  or  Chinese 
government  officials  (Chinese  name,'  kwan-fu),  are 
distinguished  chiefly  by  a  different-coloured  ball 
or  button  on  the  top  of  the  cap.  There  are  twelve 
orders  of  nobility  confined  to  the  imperial  house 
and  clan,  and  also  five  ancient  orders  of  nobUity 
open  to  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  state. 
The  normal  government  of  China  is  less  a  despotism 
than  a  mor^y  supported  autocracy,  and  it  is  in 
principle  paternal.  What  the  father  is  to  his 
family,  that  the  governor,  the  prefect,  and  the 
magistrate  are  intended  to  be,  each  in  his  own 
sphere,  to  the  people;  whilst  the  emperor  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  myriad  inhabitants  of 
his  vast  dominions.  In  ordinary  times,  the  China- 
man enjoys  much  practical  freedom,  and  can  travel 
through  the  count^  without  passport,  or  follow  any 
oaUing  he  likes. 

The  Chinese  executive  system  is  based  on  those 
noteworthy  competitive  examinations,  which  are 
intended  to  sift  out  from  the  miUions  of  educated 
Chinese  the  best  and  ablest  for  the  pubUo  service. 
The  first  examination  takes  place  every  three  years 
in  the  capital  of  each  department,  when  the  lowest 
degree — that  of  bachelor — is  conferred  on  a  certain 
number  of  candidates  from  each  district.  Triennial 
examinations  are  held  in  the  provincial  capital, 
presided  over  by  two  examiners  from  Pekin,  at 
which  sometimes  as  many  as  10,000  bachelors 
present  themselves,  and  compete  for  the  degree  of 
licentiate.  Some  1200  obtain  it,  and  these  may 
attend  the  triennial  metropolitan  examination  at 
Pekin,  when  about  200  may  hope  for  the  coveted 
degree  of  doctor,  which  insures  immediate  prefer- 
ment. 

Mr  Meadows,  the  most  philosophical,  perhaps,  of 
our  writers  on  China,  and  from  whose  works  the 
foregoing  sketch  of  the  administrative  system  of  the 
country  has  been  chiefly  derived,  has  entered  very 
fuUy  into  what  may  be  termed  the  philosophy  oj 
Chinese  government,  which  he  sums  up  in  the  follow- 
ing doctrines,  and  believes  them  to  be  deducible 
from  the  classic  Kterature  of  the  country,  and  the 
true  causes  of  the  wonderful  duration  of  the  Chinese 
empire.  1.  That  the  nation  must  be  governed 
by  moral  agency,  in  preference  to  physical  force. 

2.  That  the  services  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  men  in 
the  nation  are  indispensable  to  its  good  government. 

3.  That  the  people  have  the  right  to  depose  a 
sovereign  who,  either  from  active  wickedness  or 
vicious  indolence,  gives  cause  to  oppressive  and 
tyrarmioal  rule.  And  to  these  he  adds  an  institu- 
tion— ^the  system  of  pubUc-service  competitive 
examinations.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  exam- 
inations, by  directing  the  attention  of  students  solely 
to  the  ancient  literature  of  the  country,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  physical  sciences  and  inductive 
philosophy,  however  efficient  in  producing  that 
wonderful  homogeneity  for  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Central  Kingdom  are  famous,  stunt  and  stereo- 
type the  national  mind,  which,  like  the  dwarfed 
tree  the  Chinaman  dehghts  to  raise  in  a  flower-pot, 
or  the  feet  of  a  Chinese  girl,  can  never  ftdly  expand! 

Education,  as  the  high  road  to  official  employ- 
ment, to  raiik,  wealth,  and  influence,  is  eagerly 
sought  by  all  classes.  literary  proficiency  com- 
mands everywhere  respect  and  consideration,  and 
primary   instruction   penetrates   to   the   remotest 
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villages.  Self-supporting  day-schools  are  universal 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  office  of  teacher  is 
followed  by  a  great  number  of  the  literati.  Govern- 
ment provides  state-examiners,  but  does  not  other- 
wise assist  in  the  education  of  the  people.  The 
Chinese  have  a  remarkable  reverence  for  the  written 


CoUeotors  of  Paper  Scraps. 

character.  Waste  printed  paper  is  collected  from 
house  to  house  and  burned,  to  preserve  it  from 
profanation. 

Army. — According  to  the  Peliin  Gazette,  China 
has  a  prodigious  array,  but  in  reality  nine-tenths 
figure  only  on  paper.  Each  province  is  provided 
with  a  military  force  varying  from  8000  to  about 
68,000  men.  According  to  Mr  Meadows,  the 
average  for  each  province  is  about  ,34,500  men,  and 
640  officers.  The  governor  of  a  province  is  also 
commander-in-chief,  and  is  assisted  by  a  general-in- 
chief,  as  well  as  lieutenants  and  majors  general. 
The  Chinese  and  Tartar  troops  form  two  important 
divisions  of  the  army.  The  Tartar  garrisons  are 
indeed  the  real  strength  of  the  Mantchu  emperor. 
That  at  Pekin  is  150,000  strong ;  and  18  others, 
averaging  each  about  3000  men,  are  dotted  about 
the  provinces,  forming,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  mihtary  colonies.  These  troops,  which 
are  armed  with  good  two-edged  swords,  and 
serviceable  matchlocks,  or  the  national  bow,  have 
alone  been  able  to  stand  against  the  victorious 
Tae-ping  rebels,  and  turn  them  from  the  capital. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Tartars,  under  their  general, 
Sang-ko-lin-sin,  composed  the  force  that  repulsed 
Admiral  Hope's  attack  on  the  Taku  Forts,  June 
25,  1859.  The  Chinese  soldier  is,  or  shoiild  be, 
provided  with  a  shield  and  helmet,  two  swords, 
bow  and  arrows,  matchlock  and  spear;  in  time 
of  peace,  he  may  hire  himseU  out  in  various  capa- 
cities. He  is  supposed  to  receive  three  taels  a 
month  (the  tael  being  equal  to  6s.  or  7s.),  but  the 
greater  part  of  his  pay  is  pocketed  by  some  greedy 
official  The  Tartar  infantry-soldier  receives  four 
taels  a  month,  and  the  trooper  four  and  a  half. 
The  Marquis  de  Moges  (see  Baron  Gros's  Embassy) 
thinks  that  'two  regiments  of  chasseurs  and  two 
regiments  of  Zouaves  would  suffice  to  conquer 
China.'  '  There  is  not,'  he  says,  '  a  corps  ia  the 
empire  that  could  stand  fast  under  a  bayonet  charge. 
The  sight  of  a  body  of  men  marching  cooUy  and 
resolutely  up  to  them,  is  so  alien  to  their  nature, 
so  utterly  incomprehensible  and  terrible,  that  all 
courage  deserts  them,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  if  they 
do  not  immediately  take  to  their  heels.' 

Navy. — The  imperial  navy  is  divided  into  river 

and  sea-going  vessels.  The  former  amount,  it  is  said, 

to  1036  ships;  the  latter,  to  918 — with  an  aggregate 

number  of  107,921  sailors.     This  force,  however, 
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is  insufficient  to  extirpate  or  even  keep  in  check  the 
pirates  who  infest  the  whole  coast  of  China,  and  the 
expedient  is  sometimes  resorted  to  of  promoting  a 
pirate  chief  to  some  high  civil  employment.  If  ever 
Chinese  piracy  be  put  down,  it  wUl  be  by  European 
cruisers. 

Bdigion.— The  Chinese,  remarkable  in  so  many 
ways,  exhibit,  in  the  matter  of  rehgion,  then:  usual 
eccentricity.  Three  forms  of  belief — the  Confucian, 
the  Buddhist,  and  the  Taouist— may  be  considered 
the  national  religions,  as  they  are  believed  in,  more 
or  less,  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Of  these, 
the  Confucian  and  the  Taouist  are  indigenous,  but 
Buddhism  was  introduced  from  India.  A  struggle 
for  ascendency  was  long  maintained  between  these 
religions,  but  has  now  entirely  ceased;  indeed,  it  is 
no  unusual  thing  for  all  three  to  be  professed  by 
the  same  person,  and  as  they  supplement  each  other, 
this  is  not  altogether  inconsistent.  Confucianism 
is  the  basis  of  the  social  life  and  political  system 
of  the  Chinese.  It  has  been  professed  by  all  their 
greatest  men,  and  is  still  the  sole  belief  of  the 
educated  classes.  It  is,  however,  less  a  religion 
than  a  philosophy,  and  does  not  pretend  to  treat  of 
spiritual  things;  hence  room  was  left  for  other 
creeds  to  supply  its  deficiencies  in  this  respect. 
The  questions  to  which  Confucius  replied  were : 
'  How  shall  I  do  my  duty  to  my  neighbour  ?  How 
can  I  best  discharge  the  duty  of  a  virtuous  citizen  ?' 
Funereal  temples  are  erected  to  Confucius,  and 
though  his  image  is  not  used  as  an  idol,  his  tablet 
is  worshipped,  and  sacrifices  of  oxen  and  sheep  are 
offered  before  it  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equi- 
noxes. For  an  account  of  Confucius's  philosophy, 
see  CoiwuciDS. 

Buddhism  in  China,  though  extending  over  the 
whole  country,  and  influencing  more  or  less  the 
mass  of  the  people,  is  fast  losing  its  hold  on  them, 
and  has  very  httle  of  the  power  and  authority  it 
once  possessed.  Its  edifices  are  going  to  decay, 
and  no  new  ones  rise  upon 
their  ruins.  Its  priests  are 
illiterate,  and  together  with 
their  religion,  are  held  in 
contempt  by  the  philo- 
sophic Chinaman.  Aged 
people  and  women  are  now 
its  chief  devotees.  The 
accompanying  sketch  of 
the  begging-monk  (taken, 
as  well  as  the  other  cuts, 
from  Cobbold's  Ficturea 
of  the  Chinese  by  Them- 
selves)  is  characteristic. 
He  wears  a  loose  yellow 
robe  and  large  stockings ; 
at  his  back  is  a  wallet  in 
which  to  receive  the  con- 
tributions of  the  faithful ; 
and  he  gives  notice  of  his 
approach  by  striking  his 
muh-yu,  as  represented  in 

the  illustration.  The  northern  form  of  Buddhism, 
which  differs  considerably  from  that  of  Ceylon  and 
the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  prevails  in  China.  Its 
Mcred  books,  in  common  with  those  of  Nepaul  and 
i'lbet,  are  written  m  Sanscrit,  or  are  translations 
from  that  language.  Amongst  other  additions  to 
the  creed  are  the  Western  Paradise  and  the  Goddess 
of  Mercy. 

Taouism  has  not  more  hold  than  Buddhism  on  the 
literate  Chinese.  Its  priests  are  generally  ignorant 
men,  few  of  them  teaching  or  understanding  the 
real  principles  of  their  faith.  They  practise  a  mystic 
alchemy,  prepare  spells  and  incantations,  and,  like 
™„j —    spiritualists,   hold    intercourse    with   the 


Chinese  Buddhist  Monk. 
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dead.    Wlien  all  other  remedies  have  failed  with 
a  sick  person,  the  Taquist  priests  are  sometiiues 


Chinese  Taouist  Priest  exorcising. 

sent  for  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirit  that  is  supposed 
to  afflict  the  patient ;  and  they  chant  prayers  from 
their  mystic  ritual,  amid  the  din  of  gongs,  drums, 
flutes,  &o.  These  mystics  ■worship  certain  stars, 
which  are  supposed  to  influence  human  life,  and 
also  genii,  devils,'  and  inferior  spirits.  They  Uve  in 
temjues  with  their  families,  and  are  known  by 
their  slate-coloured  robes.  Eor  a  fuller  account 
of  Taouism  and  its  doctrines  and  founder,  see 
Lao-tsk 

Besides  these  three  religions,  which  alone  affect 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  there  is  a  ritual  state  worship, 
which  regards  the  emperor  and  court  alone — a  kind 
of  philosophic  pantheism,  an  adoration  of  certain 
natural  objects ;  but  it  is  a  mere  ceremonial,  and 
associated  with  no  theological  doctrines.  Three 
classes  of  objects  are  distinguished,  to  which  the 

freat,  medium,  and  lesser  sacrifices  are  offered.  The 
rst  class  includes  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  Equal 
to  these,  and  likewise  restricted  to  the  worship  of 
the  emperor,  is  the  great  Temple  of  Imperial  Ances- 
tors. The  medium  sacrifices  are  offered  to  the  sun 
and  moon,  the  gods  of  the  land  and  grain,  genii,  and 
sages.  In  the  third  class  are  reckoned  certain 
natural  phenomena,  as  well  as  deceased  statesmen 
and  scholars.  The  emperor  appears  to  acknowledge 
a  Supreme  Being  as  king  of  kings,  the  rewarder  of 
virtue  and  the  punisher  of  vice ;  but  still,  Chinese 
philosophy,  as  fixed  by  Chu-tze,  is  atheistical,  and 
deduces  '  the  development  of  the  universe  from  one 
unintelligent  and  mil-less  principle.'  Hence  all 
educated  Chinese  are  atheists,  at  least  theoretically, 
as  will  be  found  by  arguing  with  them  ;  but  when 
they  speak  of  human  affairs  generally,  and  their  ovm 
particular  lot  in  life,  they  exhibit  a  belief  in  Teen 
as  a  supreme,  intelligent,  rewarding,  and  punishing 
power. 

Between  the  followers  of  the  three  national 
reUgions,  there  is  not  only  a  total  absence  of 
persecution  and  bitter  feeling,  but  a  very  great 
indifference  as  to  which  of  them  a  man  may  belong. 
It  arises  probably  from  religious  apathy ;  yet  still 
it  is  preferable  to  the  fanatical  zeal  and  cut- 
throat earnestness  of  the  Moslem.  Amongst  the 
politer  classes,  when  strangers  meet,  the  question  is 
asked  :  '  To  what  sublime  religion  do  you  belong  ? ' 
and  each  one  pronounces  a  eulogium,  not  on  his  own 
religion,  but  on  that  professed  by  the  others,  and 
concludes  with  the  oft-repeated  formula  :  '  Keligions 
are  many ;  reason  is  one ;  we  are  all  brothers.'  The 
government  is  equally  tolerant  of  religious  diversity, 
except  where  a  political  design  is  suspected. 

Temples  belonging  to  the  three  religions  are 
very  numerous.    Those  dedicated  to  Confucius  are 


funereal  in  character.  The  Buddhist  temples  are 
crowded  with  images,  and  Buddha  is  represented 
expounding  his  doctrine  to  attentive  listeners.  The 
many-stoned  tower  takes  the  place  of  the  bell- 
shaped  dagoba  or  reKc-shrine  of  other  Buddhist 
countries. 

History  and  British  Intercourse. — The  early  annals 
of  China,  like  those  of  most  other  countries,  belong 
rather  to  mythology  than  to  history.  Beginning  with 
Pau-ku,  the  first  of  all  beings,  the  country  was 
ruled  over  first  by  gods,  and  then  god-descended 
personages,  who  revealed  to  men  the  essential  arts 
of  hfe.  Of  those  mythical  rulers  the  most  famgus 
is  Fo-hi.  The  historical  period  may  be  said  to 
commence  with  the  Hia  period  or  dynasty,  begun 
by  Yu  the  Great  about  2200  B.  c,  although  a  great 
infusion  of  the  fabulous  still  continues.  Some  date 
the  real  history  of  China  from  the  Tchow  or  Chow 
dynasty,  which  began  with  Wu-wang  about  1100 
B.  c.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Ling-wang  (571 — 
544),  one  of  this  dynasty,  that  Confucius  was  born. 
China  would  seem  during  this  period  to  have  been 
divided  into  a  number  of  independent  states.  The 
kings  of  Tsin  gradually  gained  the  ascendency,  and 
at  last  one  of  uiem  redufied  the  other  states  to  sub: 
jection  (247  B.C.),  and  assumed  the  title  of  Hoang, 
or  emperor.  It  is  from  the  Tsin  dynasty  that  the 
country  has  taken  its  name,  Tsina  or  China.  This 
first  emperor  finished  the  Great  Wall  (see  above), 
as  a  protection  against  the  Tartars,  who  had  all 
along,  under  the  name  of  Hiong-nu  (Huns),  been 
a  source  of  danger  and  annoyance  to  the  richer  and 
more  pacific  Chinese.  We  cannot  enumerate  the 
various  dynasties  that  followed,  nor  the  frequent 
divisions  and  reunions  of  the  empire,  varied  by 
incursions  and  partial  subjugations  by  the  trouble- 
some Tartars.  At  last,  the  Mongols  or  Western 
Tartars,  being  called  in  to  aid  the  Chinese  (1209), 
became  finally  (see  Kublai  Khan)  masters  of  the 
whole  country  (1279),  and  reigned  over  it  tiU  1368, 
when  they  were  expelled  by  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Ming  native  dynasty  succeeded,  which  lasted  276 
years,  and  fell  at  length  through  its  own  misgovern- 
ment.  A  general  of  the  last  Mmg  emperor,  -who  was 
employed  in  keeping  the  Mantchus  (q.  v.)  in  check, 
made  peace  with  them,  and  obtained  their  assistance 
against  the  native  usurper  who  had  deposed  his 
sovereign.  The  Mantchus  established  themselves 
in  Pekin  .(1644),  and  finally,  after  a  seven-years' 
struggle,  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
empire.  Many  of  the  conquering  race  now  filled 
the  highest  offices  of  state,  and  owed  their  posi- 
tion to  birth  alone.  In  this  and  other  ways,  the 
Mantchus  have  violated  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Chinese  government ;  tyranny  and  corruption  are 
rife  amongst  those  in  authority ;  the  prestige  of  the 
Tartar  troops  has  been  destroyed  by  contests  with 
European  forces;  disaffection  prevails  amongst  the 
people,  and  Mantchu  power  seems  fast  drawing  to 
an  end.  More  than  one  powerful  emperor  of  the 
race  has  ably  conducted  the  government  of  the 
country ;  but  the  present  monarSi,  Hien  Fung  (i.  e., 
perfect  bliss),  who  was  bom  in  1831,  and  succeeded 
Tao  Kwang  in  1850,  is  said  to  pass  his  time  in  a 
state  of  drunken  imbecility. 

Of  recent  events  in  Chinese  history,  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Tae-ping 
rebels.  Their  famous  leader,  Hung-sew-tseuen,  was 
a  man  of  humble  origin,  and  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  government  employment.  Some  Christian 
tracts  led  him  to  renounce  idolatry,  and  he  founded 
a  society  of  God-worshippers,  which,  in  the  autumn 
of  1850,  was  brought  into  collision  with  the  imperial 
authorities,  and  immediately  assumed  a  political 
character.  Hung  persuaded  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers that  he  had  received  a  divine  commission 
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to  uproot  idolatry,  extirpate  the  Tartar  intruders 
in  the  country,  and  establish  the  new  native  dynasty 
of  Tae-ping,  or  Universal  Peace.  He  assumed  the 
title  of  Heavenly  or  Divine  Prince  (Tae-ping- wang, 
sometimes  called  Tien-wang),  and  testowed  the 
titles  of  Eastern  Prince,  Western  Prince,  Southern 
Prince,  Northern  Prince,  and  Assistant  Prince  on 
five  of  his  chosen  leaders.*  The  fanatical  prin- 
ciple of  divine  revelations  and  other  extravagances 
followed.  The  course  of  this  religio-political  rebel- 
lion, the  victorious  march  of  the  Tae-ping  anny 
from  Kwang-se  to  Nankin  in  1850 — 1853,  and  its 
subsequent  career,  cannot  here  be  traced.  Su-chow, 
and  the  great  commercial  mart  of  Hang-chow,  have 
lately  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  rehels.+ 

In  early  times,  the  Chinese  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  opposed  to  intercourse  with  foreigners ;  but  the 
conduct  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  between 
1520  and  1570  excited  their  hostility.  The  Mantchu 
government  restricted  British  trade  and  intercourse 
to  Canton,  where  it  was  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  the  hong  merchants  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  East  India  Company  on  the  other.  Diflfer- 
ences  arose,  however,  from  time  to  time  between 
these  two  commercial  bodies,  occasioned  chiefly  by 
the  exactions  of  the  mandarins  on  foreign  trade. 
With  a,  view  to  a  better  understanding,  the  British 
government  despatched  to  Pekin  an  embassy  under 
Lord  Macartney  in  1792,  and  another  under  Lord 
Amherst  in  1816.  On. the  22d  April  1834,  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  ceased,  and 
British  imperial  officers  were  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  new  judicial  and  fiscal  arrangements.  Con- 
stant dissensions  between  these  and  the  mandarins 
coutitiued  tiU  the  end  of  the  year  1839,  when  the 
latter,  under  pretence  of  stopping  the  opium-trade, 
committed  acts  of  open  hostility.  A  war  broke  out 
the  followuig  year,  at  the  commencement  of  which 
Chinese  officials  talked  of  invading  England  over- 
land, by  way  of  Russia.  The  imperial  government 
was,  however,  sufficiently  humbled  by  the  middle  of 
the  year  1842,  and  on  the  29th  August,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  before  Nankin,  by  which  the 
ports  of  Amoy,  Fu-ohow,  Ning-po,  and  Shang-hae 
were,  in  addition  to  Canton,  thrown  open  to  foreign 
trade.  The  other  most  important  articles  of  the 
treaty  provided  that  the  island  of  Hong-kong  should 
be  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  her  Britannic  Majesty, 
her  heirs  and  successors,  and  that  the  emperor  of 

*  The  Hngs  are  now  said  to  be  eleven  in  number. 

"I*  The  accounts  given  of  the  character  of  this  move- 
ment are  so  conflicting,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  any 
judgment  of  it.  An  important  communication  from  the 
Eev.  J.  L.  Holmes,  who  visited  N'anMn,  the  Tae-ping 
capital,  in  August  of  the  present  year  (1860),  appeared 
in  the  JCforfh  China  Herald  of  September  1, 1860.  He 
went  predisposed  to  receive  a  favourable  impression,  but 
came  away  with  his  views  greatly  changed.  Space  will 
only  allow  us  to  give  a  few  of  the  most  noteworthy 
statements.  1.  They  speak  of  the  wife  of  the  Heavenly 
Father,  whom  they  call  Tien-ma  (Heavenly  Mother), 
and  of  the  wife  of  Jesus,  whom  they  caU  Tien-sau 
(Heavenly  Sister-in-law) ;  also  the  Senior  Western  King 
has  married  a  sister  of  Jesus,  the  daughter  of  the 
Heavenly  Father,  and  is  hence  called  Te  Sue  (Supreme 
Son-in-law).  2.  They  hold  that  Tien-wang  is  the  Son 
of  God  as  really,  and  in  the  same  manner,  that  Jesus 
is,  and  they  worship  him  as  such.  The  son  of  the  chief 
is  likewise  a  member  of  the  divine  family.  He  is  the 
adopted  son  of  Jesus,  and  is  appointed  to  be  the  head 
of  SSi.  nations.  3.  Polygamy  is  another  dark  feature  of 
their  system.  The  Tien-wang  has  married  about  30 
wives,  and  has  in  his  harem  about  100  women.  The 
other  kings  are  limited  to  30.  i.  They  have  a  new 
revelation,  which  is  their  criterion  of  truth,  and  are 
quite  competent  to  instruct  us.  In  fact,  they  have  in 
their  hands  a  divine  decree,  to  which  we  are  to  submit. 
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China  should  pay  21,000000  dollars  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  war. 

With  five  free  ports,  British  trade  with  China 
soon  assumed  gigantic  proportions;  and  though 
the  Chinese  evaded  the  treaty  whenever  practicable, 
no  important  event  occurred  to  interrupt  commer- 
cial intercourse  tfll  8th  October  1856,  when  the 
authorities  at  Canton  seized  the  crew  of  the  lorcha 
Arrow,  a  vessel  registered  at  Hong-kong,  and 
entitled,  it  was  considered,  to  British  protection. 
tJnder  pressure  from  the  British  forces  at  hand,  the 
imperial  commissioner,  Yeh,  delivered  up  the  men, 
but  refused  all  apology.  Yeh  continuing  obstinate. 
Canton  was  stormed  (December  28,  1857)  by  the 
allied  French  and  English  forces,  and  the  Chinese 
imperial  commissioner  captured  (January  5,  1858). 
The  government  of  the  city  was  still  carried  on 
by  Chinese  officials,  but  under  the  authority  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  and  commander-in-chief.  The 
former  now  proceeded  to  the  north  of  China,  to 
put  themselves  in  more  direct  communication  with 
the  imperial  government,  which  still  continued 
obstinate.  The  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho 
were  taken  (May  20,  1858),  and  at  length  an 
important  treaty  was  signed  at  Tien-tsin,  June  26, 
1858,  which  stipulates  that  the  queen  of  Great 
Britain  may  (Art.  ii.)  appoint  diplomatic  agents  to 
the  court  of  PeMn,  who  (Art.  iii.)  shall  be  allowed 
to  reside  at  the  capital,  where  also  her  Majesty  may 
acquire  a  building  site.  The  Christian  religion 
(Art.  viii.)  shall  be  protected  by  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities.  British  subjects  (Art.  ix.)  shaU  be  allowed 
to  travel  for  pleasure  or  business  to  all  parts  of  the 
interior,  under  passports  issued  by  their  consul. 
British  merchant-ships  shall  trade  (Art.  x.)  upon  the 
Great  River  (Yang-tze) ;  but  as  its  lower  valley  is 
disturbed  by  outlaws,  no  port  except  Chin-keang 
shall  be  opened  for  the  present.  Chm-keang  to  be 
opened  in  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  signing  of 
the  treaty. .  In  addition  to  the  cities  opened  by 
the  treaty  of  Nankin  (see  ante),  it  is  agreed  (Art. 
xi.)  that  British  subjects  may  frequent  the  cities 
and  ports  of  New-chwang,  Tang-chow,  Tai-wau 
(Formosa),  Chan-chow,  and  Eaung-chow  (Haenau), 
with  right  of  residence,  building,  &o. 

By  this  treaty,  the  vexed  question  of  transit-dues 
is  settled,  it  being  agreed  that  the  British  merchant 
may  purchase  at  the  rate  of  2J  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
in  the  case  of  imports  at  the  port  of  entry ;  and  in 
the  case  of  exports,  he  may  purchase  a  certificate 
enabling  him  to  pass  his  goods,  duty-free,  to  the 
port  of  shipment.  By  a  separate  clause,  the  Chinese 
government  agreed  to  pay  two  million  taela  (about 
£650,000),  as  indemnity  for  losses  sustained  by 
British  subjects  at  Canton,  and  a  hke  sum  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  war. 

The  repulse  on  the  Peiho  (June  1859),  by  a  Tartar 
force  concealed  in  the  Taku  forts,  of  the  expedition 
forming  the  escort  of  the  British  and  French  ambas- 
sadors, who  were  on  their  way  to  Pekin,  to  ratify 
with  the  emperor  of  China  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin, 
has  entailed  another  costly  demonstration  in  the 
Chinese  waters.  The  Taku  forts  were  captured 
by  the  allied  English  and  French  forces,  August  21, 
1860,  and  by  the  last  accounts  that  have  reached 
us  (December  1860),  the  troops  had  taken  possession 
of  Pekin. 

Commerce.— The  rivers  and  numberless  canals  of 
China  are  covered  with  vessels  of  all  sizes,  employed 
in  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  which 
consists  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of  the  various 
products  of  the  several  provinces.  The  Chinese  are 
devoted  to  traffic,  and  the  Middle  Kingdom  is 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth  a  perpetual  fair. 
British  trade  with  China  has  from  small  beginnings 
assumed  great  importance.     The  annual  yalue  of 
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the  direct  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  China  is 
about  £12,000,000 ;  but  including  India,  it  amounted 
in  1857  to  £22,122,469.  This,  however,  is  nothing 
to  what  it  win  be  when  the  treaty  of  Tien-tain  shall 
be  fuUy  carried  out,  and  Northern  China  is  acces- 
sible to  our  sMps.  Tea  and  sUk  are  the  ^eat  staple 
imports  from  CSiina  into  Great  Britain.  The  follow- 
ing commercial  returns  are  taken  from  the  London 
and  China  Tdegraph : 


£6,170,672 

7,971,«1 
7,712,771 
8,2SS,21S 
9,125,040 
8,746,590 
9,421,643 
11,448,639 
7,048,000 


Value  of  the  Export 

Tear. 

to  China. 

1849 

.        .     «1,637,100 

18Sa 

1,674,146 

1851 

.'      2,161,268 

1852 

2,503,699 

1853       . 

.       1,749,697 

1854 

1,000,716 

1855        . 

.       1,277,944 

1856 

2,216,128 

1857        . 

.       2,449,982 

1858 

2,876,447 

INDIA  TRADE 

WITH  CHINA. 

EXPOETS. 

IMPOSTS. 

Tear. 

Opium. 
V^ue. 

Cotton, 
Value. 

Other 
AiKcloi. 

Total. 

SUk,  Dnigt, 

h  Snndilei. 

Value. 

1849 

£5,346,719 

£1,013,612 

£167,069 

£6,526,290 

£831,361 

1850 

6,643,588 

741,504 

116,764 

6,401,846 

809,801 

1851 

5,074,078 

1,160,364 

118,093 

6,862,536 

989,369 

1852 

6,082,307 

2,291,926 

148,784 

8,623,017 

924,159 

1653 

6,470,916 

1,026,444 

122,959 

7,620,819 

866,943 

1854 

6,802,469 

808,670 

93,696 

6,704,784 

810,337 

1855 

6,684,978 

639,143 

121,013 

6,445,134 

915,049 

1856 

5,592,633 

810,628 

189,793 

6,692,953 

787,717 

1857 

6,506,686 

715,852 

347,646 

7,568,984 

699,672 

1858 

8,241,082 

893,493 

732,312 

9,366,887 

915,858 

There  is  no  coinage  in  China  except  the  copper 
tchen,  or  '  cash,'  which  is  of  less  value  than  the  tenth 
of  a  penny ;  and  aU  but  the  most  trifling  payments 
are  made  by  a  certain  weight  of  silver  or  m  foreign 
money.  Chinese  accounts  are  kept  in  taels,  mace, 
candareens,  and  cash.  A  tael  ia  worth  5s.  6|d!., 
British  currency. 

The  following  works  (which  have  been  used  as 
authorities  in  the  preparation  of  this  article)  may 
be  consulted  for  farther  information  on  China. 
Meadows's  Chinese  and  their  Sebellions  (Lond.  1856) ; 
Davis's  (Sir  J.  F.)  ddna :  a  General  DescripUon  &f 
tliat  Empire  (Lond-  IBS'?) ;  Davis's  China  during  the 
War  and  since  the  Peace  (Loud.  1852);  WiUiams's 
Middle  Kingdom  (New  York  and  Lond.  1848) ; 
OUphant's  Narraiive  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  Mission 
to  China  and  Japan,  in  the  years  1857, 1858,  and  1859 
(Edin.  1859);  Marquis  de  Moges's  Recollections  of 
Baron  Oro^s  Embassy  to  China  and  Japan  in  1857 
and  1858  (Lond.  1860) ;  Hue's  Chinese  Empire  (Loni 
1858);  Cooke's  China  in  1857  andlSSS;  Fortune's 
Three  Teari  Wanderings  in  China  (Lond.  1847) ; 
Fortune's  ViAt  to  the  Tea  Districts  of  China  (Lond. 
1852);  Edkin's  Bdigious  Condition  of  the  Chinese 
(Londl  1858) ;  Cobbold's  Pictures  of  the  Chinese  by 
Themselves  (Lend.  1859);  Twelve  Tears  in  China, 
by  a  British  Resident  (Edin.  1860). 

CHINESE  HEMP.    See  Cobchobus. 

CHINESE  INK.    See  Indian  LsfK. 

CHINESE  LANGUAGE,  WRITING,  AND 
LITERATURE.  The  Chinese  language  belongs  to 
those  Asiatic  languages  commonly  cal^d  monosyl- 
labic, because  each  word  is  uttered  by  a  single 
movement  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  expresses 
in  itself  a  complete  idea  or  thing.  All  Chinese 
words  end  either  in  a  vowel,  a  diphthong  (in  which, 
however,  each  vowel  soimd  is  distinctly  pronounced, 
making  the  word  often  to  appear  of  more  than  one 
syllable),  or  a  nasal.  Of  such  simple  words  or  roots 
there  are  about  450.    But  the  emphasis  or  accent  of 


many  of  these  words  may  be  varied  by,  the  speaker 
in  four  or  five  different  ways,  so  'as  to  produce  a 
corresponding  variety  in  their  meaning,  by  which 
means  the  number  of  simple  words  or  roots  amounts 
to  about  1200.  There  is  no  distinction  of  parts  of 
speech  in  the  Chinese  language,  and  no  recognition 
pf  the  principle  of  inflection,  Chinese  words  being 
incapable  of  any  modification  ol  form.  The  relations 
of  words  are  ascertained  by  their  position  in  a, 
sentence.  Hence  Chinese  grammar  is  soldy  syntax. 
Thus  ta,  i^ccording  to  its  position  in  a  sentence,  at 
one  time  serves  the  purpose  of  an  adjective,  mean- 
ing 'great;'  at  another,  a  substantive,  meaning 
'greataess;'  and  again  of  a  verb,  meaning  'to 
enlarge'  and  'to  be  great,'  or  of  the  adverb  'very.' 
There  are  certain  words,  however,  which  have  at 
length  lapsed  into  so  vague  and  general  a  significa- 
tion, that  in  conversation  and  literature  they  are 
now  used  in  some  cases  as  particles  to  determine  the 
relations  of  other  words ;  but  in  the  older  literature 
this  ia  very  rare,  and  is  against  the  genius  of  the 
lan^age.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  readily 
be  mferred  that  the  gender,  number,  and  case  of 
words  are  not  determined  by  the  form  of  the  words 
themselves.  They  are,  in  fact,  denoted  by  the 
addition  of  other  Tvords.  Thus,  people  in  Chinese 
is  multitude  man,  son  is  man  child,  daughter  is 
woman  child.  The  relation  of  the  superlative  is  also 
curiously  expressed.  The  best  of  men  is  in  Chinese 
a  hundred  man  good.  The  purest  Chinese  is  spoken 
at  Nanldu,  but  the  same  idiom,  called  'the  lan- 
guage of  the  mandarins,'  is  spoken  by  the  educated 
m  all  parts  of  the  empire.  For  a  knowledge  of 
Chinese  grammar,  see  Prgmare's  Notitia  Lingual 
Sinicoe  (Malacca,  1831),  Medhurst's  Chinese  Oram- 
mar  (1842),  and  Medhurst's  Chinese  and  English 
Dictionary  (2  vols.    Batavia,  1842). 

In  Chinese  the  vmtten  character,  generally  speak- 
ing, does  not  indicate  the  sound  of  the  word,  but 
gives  a  kind  of  hieroglyphic  or  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  the  idea  or  flung  to  be  expressed.  Hence 
there  are  required  aa  many  of  these  characters  or 
symbols  as  there  are  ideas  to  be  represented.  Since 
many  words  similar  in  sound  are  different  in  signifi- 
cation, whilst  in  writing  each  idea  has  its  peculiar 
symbol,  the  number  of  words  represented  by  writ- 
ing— without  reckoning  those  pecuHar  to  certain 
dialects — is  perhaps  ten  times  greater  than  those 
distinguished  by  the  ear.  The  number,  in  fact,  is 
reckoned  at  50,000,  but  these  are  far  from  being 
all  in  general  use.  In  writing  and  printing,  the 
characters  are  arranged  in  perpendiciilar  columns, 
which  follow  one  another  from  right  to  left. 

In  its  origin,  Chinese  writing  is  hieroglyphic 
or  picture-wnting,  with  the  addition  of  a  limited 
number  of  sjrmbolical  and  conventional  signs ;  the 
larger  number  of  Chinese  characters  are  formed 
by  the  combination  of  such  hieroglyphs  and  signs. 
But  as  one  such  character  by  itsefi  seldom  deter- 
mines the  sound,  an  additional  word  is  conjoined  for 
this  purpose;  so  that  the  great  mass  of  Chinese 
written  words  consiat  of  an  ideographic  and  a 
phonetic  element.  Native  grammarians  divide  their 
characters  into  six  classes.  The  first  class  com- 
prises simple  pictorial  representations  of  sensible 
objects,  such  as  sun,  moon,_  mountain,  &c.,  and  con- 
tains 608  characters.  The  second  class  includes 
such  characters  as  are  formed  by  the  combination 
of  two  or  more  simple  hieroglyphs,  which  together 
convey,  in  a  more  or  less  mtdligible  manner, 
some  other  idea:  for  example,  the  hieroglyph  for 
sun,  combined  with  that  for  moon,  conveys  the 
idea  of  light;  mouth  and  bird,  that  of  song,  &c. ; 
of  these  there  are  740.  The  third  class  embraces 
those  characters  which  indicate  certain  relations 
of  position,  as  above,  below,  the  numerals,  &o. ;  of 
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these  there  are  107.  The  fourth  class  consists 
of  characters  which,  by  being  inverted,  acquire 
an  opposite  signification,  as  right,  left,  standing, 
lying,  &o.,  and  contains  372.  The  characters  of 
the  fifth  class  are  termed  derived  characters ;  the 
meaning  of  the  simple  oi:  compound  characters 
used  to  express  physical  objects,  is  transferred 
to  mental  objects,  or  to  other  physical  objects 
with  which  they  are  associated,  e.  g.,  the  hiero- 
glyph for  a  heart  signifies  the  som — that  for  a 
room,  signifies  the  wife,  &c. ;  of  these  there  are 
598.  The  characters  of  the  sixth  class  include 
those  which  are  composed,  as  above  mentioned, 
of  sign  and  sound.  Almost  aU  names  of  plants, 
fishes,  birds,  and  many  other  objects  wMch  it 
would  be  difficult  to  represent  hieroglyphicaUy,  are 
denoted  by  the  compound  characters  of  the  sixth 
class,  which  amount  to  21,810  in  number.  As 
this  class,  however,  consists  merely  of  repetitions 
of  the  other  five  classes,  the  immense  number  of 
Chinese  characters  may  be  reduced  to  2425;  and 
whoever  learns  these  may  be  said  to  know  them  aU. 
The  hieroglyphioal  characters  in  their  oldest  form 
were  easily  recognisable  figures :  thus,  the  hieroglyph 
for  sun  was  as  in  the  fig.  at  a ;  for  moon,  as  at  6 ; 
for  light,  a  combination  of  sun  and  moon,  as  at  c ; 
for  to  listen,  folding-doors  and  an  ear,  as  at  d; 
for  white,  a  very  squint  eye,  in  which  hardljr  any- 
thing but  the  white  is  seen,  as  at  c;  for  friends, 

o  3)  oj)  f^  ^  m 

a  i  c  6i  e 

s  >^  0^  ffl   6 

W        h'         C  d'  e'  '^' 

Chinese  Characters. 

the  two  valves  of  a  bivalve  shell,  as  at  f.  In  the 
course  of  time,  through  hasty  and  careless  tracing, 
the  objects  denoted  by  the  hieroglyphs  have  almost 
ceased  to  be  recognisable.  The  modern  hieroglyphs 
corresponding  to  the  above  are  as  represented  at 
a',  b',  d,  &c.  See  Abel  KSmusat's  'MSmoire  sur 
rEoriture  Chinoise,'  in  the  Memoires  de.  VAcudimie 
des  Inscriptions,  vol.  viii. ;  and  for  a  view  of  the 
Chinese  characters,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
Hager's  Monument  de  Yii  (Par.  1802). 

The  Chinese  literature,  in  a  geographical,  ethno- 
graphical, and  historical  point  of  view,  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  comprehensive  and  important  of 
the  whole  of  Asia.  The  printed  catalogue  of  the 
Emperor  Kien-long's  library  is  composed  of  122 
volumes;  and  a  selection  of  the  Chinese  classics, 
with  commentaries  and  scholia,  which  was  begim 
by  the  order  of  the  same  emperor,  is  said  to 
comprise  180,000  volumes,  of  which,  in  the  year 
1818,  78,731  volumes  had  already  appeared.  In  the 
five  canonical  or  classical  books,  called  King,  are 
contained  the  oldest  mommients  of  Chinese  poetry, 
history,  philosophy,  and  jurisprudence,  some  por- 
tions of  which  belong,  perhaps,  to  the  most  ancient 
writings  of  the  human  race.  Confucius  (q.  v.), 
in  the  6th  c.  B.C.,  collected  them  from  various 
sources,  and  in  this  collection  they  have  been  pretty 
faithfully  handed  down  to  us.  Next  to  these  in 
value  are  the  Sse-shu,  or  the  four  books.  These, 
as  they  were  written  by  Confucius  and  his  disciples, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  most  trustworthy  source 
for  information  respecting  that  school  of  philosophy, 
the  study  of  which  gives  such  important  insight 
into  the  intellectual  and  poUtical  life  of  the  Chinese. 
Translations  of  these  four  books,  which  are  gene- 
rally known  as  the  works  of  Confucius,  have  been 
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made  into  English  by  Collie  (Malacca,  1828) ;  into 
German,  by  Schott  (2  vols.,  HaUe,  1828) ;  and  into 
French,  by  Pauthier  (Par.  1841).  Almost  contem- 
porary with  Confucius  hved  Lao-tse  (q.  v.),  who 
was  bom  604  B.  c.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  philosophy,  more  spiritual  in  its  character  than 
that  of  Confucius,  but  which  has  now  degenerated 
into  the  lowest  and  most  vulgar  kind  of  demon- 
ology  ;  see  Le  Livre  de  la  Voie  de  la  Vertu,  Chinese 
and  French,  by  Julien  (Par.  1842).  In  mythology, 
the  Chinese  have  The  Boole  of  t!ie  Mountains  and 
Seas,  The  History  of  the  Gods  and  Spirits,'  and 
some  others.  In  jurisprudence  may  be  mentioned 
the  universal  collection  of  laws,  and  the  criminal 
code  of  the  present  dynasty;  see  Ta-Tsing-lu-U, 
being  the  Fundamental  Laws  and  Supplementary 
Statutes  of  the  Penal  Code  of  China,  by  Staunton 
(Lond.  1810).  The  Chinese  literature  is  also  very 
rich  in  works  on  medicine,  natural  history,  astro- 
nomy, agriculture,  nulitary  science,  music,  and  all 
branches  of  mechanics  and  industry ;  see  BSsum^ 
des  principaux  TraitSs  Ohinois,  sur  la  Culture  des 
MAriers  et  I'Sducation  des  Vers-d-soie,  by  Julien 
(Par.  1837).  In  philology,  the  most  valuable  works 
are  the  dictionaries,  in  which  the  Chinese  characters 
have  been  collected  and  elucidated  by  examples  from 
the  whole  treasury  of  Chinese  literature ;  but  the 
greatest  of  all  works  of  this  kind  is  the  dictionary 
of  the  Emperor  Kang-hi,  which  is  now  regarded 
as  the  highest  authority  for  the  pronunciation 
and  meaning  of  the  characters.  Of  the  encyclo- 
paedias of  the  Chinese,  the  most  conspicuous  is 
that  by  Ma-tuan-lin  (1300  A.D.),  called  Wen-hien- 
thong-hhao — i.  e.,  an  accurate  investigation  of  the 
ancient  documents,  with  rich  supplements.  This  is 
an  inexhaustible  mine  of  the  best  materials  for  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  empire  and  the 
neighbouring  races,  from  the  remotest  periods  to 
the  present  time.  But  the  most  valuable  portions  of 
the  Chinese  literature  are,  undoubtedly,  their  histo- 
rical and  geographical  works,  which  are  indispens- 
able to  a  knowledge  of  Upper  Asia.  Sse-ma-thsian 
(100  B.  c.)  compiled,  from  every  recognised  authority, 
a  work  called  Sse-Jci,  or  historical  memorials,  which 
embraces  the  history  of  China  from  the  year  2637 
B.  c.  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  dynasty 
of  Han  in  the  2d  c.  B.  o.  This  work  has  been 
continued  by  the  dififerent  dynasties,  and  forms  a 
complete  collection  of  the  annals  of  the  empire  up 
to  the  termination  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  1643  A.D. 
It  is  known  under  the  title  of  Nian-eid-sse,  or  the 
22  histories.  The  entire  collection  of  the  official 
annals  from  2698  B.  c.  to  1645  A.  D.,  comprising  a 
period  of  4343  years,  and  consisting  of  3706  books, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Hbrary  at  Munich. 

Amid  all  their  scientific  labours,  the  Chinese  have 
not  neglected  the  art  of  poetry,  in  which  they 
possess  voluminous  collections  that  have  yet  to  be 
made  known  to  Europe.  In  lyrical  poetry,  the  most 
distinguished  names  are  Li-thai-pe  and  Tu-su,  both 
of  whom  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  8th  c. 
A.D.;  see  Davis  '  On  the  Poetry  of  the  Chinese,'  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ii. 
The  romantic  poetry  of  the  Chinese,  although  void 
of  poetic  beauty,  is  valuable  for  the  insight  it  gives 
into  their  domestic  life.  Their  dramatic  poetry  has 
laws  peculiar  to  itself,  and  resembles  partly  the 
romantic  drama  of  the  Germans,  and  partly  the 
comedia  ddle  arte  of  the  Italians.  They  have 
also  a  kind  of  novel  in  dialogues,  which  forms  a 
subordinate  species  of  drama.  Besides  the  speaking 
persons  or  actors,  there  is  what  they  call  a  singing 
person,  who  introduces  into  the  piece  songs 
which  he  sings  to  popular  melodies,  and  appears 
to  correspond  in  a  rude  way  to  the  Greek  chorus. 
The  best    collection  of  works   in  this  species   of 
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literature  ia  the  Yum-dscMn-pe-tschong,  i.  e.,  the 
hundred  dramas  from  the  Mongol  dynasty  (1260 — 
1341),  from  which  aU  the  Chinese  dramas  known 
to  Europeans  have  been  taken.  A  Chinese  novel, 
affording  a  graphic  view  of  the  tastes  and  literary 
views  of  that  people,  has  recently  been  placed 
within  the  reach  of  European  readers  by  the 
eminent  Chinese  scholar  Stanislas  Julien,  under  the 
title  of  Lea  Deux  Jeunes  Miles  LeltrSes  (Par.  1860). 

The  richest  collections  of  Chinese  books  in  Europe 
are  found  in  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  Munich,  and  St 
Petersburg.  A  history  of  Chinese  literature  has 
never  yet  been  written.  The  Chinese  themselves 
possess  numerous  works  on  this  subject,  but  they 
are  very  meagre,  being  confined  chiefly  to  bibho- 
graphical  and  critical  treatises. 

CHINESE  SEA,  or  CHINA  SEA,  that  portion 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  has  China  and  Siam  on 
the  west,  the  island  of  Formosa  on  the  north,  the 
Philippines  on  the  east,  and  Borneo  on  the  south, 
and  which  forms  the  great  Gulfs  of  Tonquiu  and 
Siam. 

CHINESE  WHITE.  The  white  oxide  of  zmc 
has  recently  been  introduced  into  the  arts,  under 
this  name,  as  a  pigment  in  place  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  white-lead.  It  changes  very  little  either 
by  atmospheric  action,  or  by  mixture  with  other 
pigments ;  but  it  has  not  the  body  of  white-lead. 

CHINGLBPU'T.— 1.  A  fort,  with  a  town  adja- 
cent, in  lat.  12°  41'  N.,  and  long.  80°  2'  E.,  36  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  Madras.  It  is  accessible  to 
an  enemy  only  from  the  'south,  having  a  tank  or 
artificial  lake  on  the  east  and  part  of  the  north,  and 
rice-fields,  irrigated  from  the  same,  on  the  remainder 
of  the  north  and  on  the  west.  In  the  dry  season, 
the  tank  is  nearly  exhausted,  the  weeds  and  shme 
in  its  bed  causing  malaria.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  the  place  is  considered  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  healthy. — 2.  A  district  taking  its  name 
from  the  fort  above  mentioned,  which  is  politically 
its  capital.  It  stretches  in  N.  lat.  from  12°  14'  to  14°, 
and  in  E.  long,  from  79°  35'  to  80°  25',  and  contains 
2993  square  miles,  and  583,462  inhabitaats.  With 
about  120  miles  of  coast,  it  has  not  a  single  harbour 
or  anything  like  shelter  from  the  surf.  Nor  is  its 
internal  navigation  of  any  value.  The  only  con- 
siderable river,  the  Palar,  is  in  most  parts  destitute 
of  water  during  the .  dry  season.  Excepting  in 
October,  November,  and  December,  comparatively 
little  rain  falls.  ,  From  that  circumstance,  and 
perhaps  also  from  an  inferiority  of  soU,  cultivation  is 
said  to  be  so  much  circumscribed,  as  to  embrace 
only  about  96,000  acres,  or  l-20th  part  of  the 
entire  area. 

CHINI',  a  village  of  the  Punjab,  about  a  mile 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  the  most  easterly 
of  the  five  rivers  which  give  name  to  the  country. 
It  is  in  lat.  31°  31'  N.,  and  long.  78°  19'  K,  and 
is  8770  feet  above  the  sea.  Notwithstanding  this 
elevation,  it  is  a  delightful  place  of  sojourn,  and 
was  a  favourite  residence  of  Lord  Dalhousie.  It 
occupies  a  slight  depression  on  the  southern  slope 
of  a  lofty  mountain,  which  fertilises  the  soil  with  a 
net-work  of  never-failing  riUs.  The  neighbourhood 
is  remarkable  for  the  size  and  flavour  of  its  grapes, 
while  the  vines,  trained  over  horizontal  lattices, 
afford,  while  in  foliage,  a  tolerably  continuous 
shelter. 

OHIN-KEANG-FOO,  a  fortified  city  of  China,  on 
the  Yang-tze-kiang  river,  in  N.  lat.  32"  14'  26",  and 
long.  2°  65'  43"  E.  of  Pekin.  As  a  stronghold  and 
key  of  the  Grand  Canal,  it  was  taken  by  the  British 
forces,  after  a  spirited  resistance,  July  21,  1842, 
when  the  Tartar  general  in  charge  '  deUberately 
burned  himself  to  death  on  a  pile  of  wood  and 


official  papers,  nothing  being  found  of  him  but  the 
skuU  and  the  bones  of  the  legs  and  feet.'  Suicides 
and  domestic  immolations  were  very  numerous.  C. 
was  taken  by  the  Tae-ping  rebels,  April  1,  1853, 
when  the  Tartar  garrison  were  massacred  without 
resistance.  Provisions  failing,  the  rebels  evacuated 
the  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1857 ;  but 
they  have  lately  re-oooupied  it.  The  population 
formerly  amounted  to  500,000 ;  but  in  1859,  after 
having  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Tae-pings,  Mr 
Ohphant  supposed  it  not  to  exceed  600  souls. 

CHINNOR,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  with  32  strings. 

CHINON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Indre-et-Loire,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Vienne, 
25  miles  south-west  of  Tours.  It  has  the  remains 
of  a  huge  old  castle,  formerly  the  occasional  resi- 
dence of  the  Plantagenet  kings  of  England,  and  also 
of  some  of  the  French  sovereigns,  and  celebrated 
as  the  place  where  Joan  of  Arc  commenced  her 
historical  career.  C.  has  manufactures  of  druggets, 
serges,  earthenware,  &c.    Pop.  6000. 

CHI'NQUAPIN.    See  Ohesnut  and  Oak. 

CHINSU'RA,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hooghly,  about  20  miles  above  Calcutta,  in  lat. 
22°  63'  N.,  long.  88°  23'  E.  Pop.  14,000.  It  contains 
the  Hooghly  College,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
healthiest  places  in  BengaL  It  was  originally  a 
Dutch  settlement,  but  was  ceded  in  1824  to  the 
British,  along  with  some  other  places  on  the  main- 
land, in  exchange  for  the  English  possessions  in 
the  island  of  Sumatra. 

CHINTZ,  a  highly  glazed  printed  calico,  with  a 
pattern  in  many  colours  on  a  white  or  light-coloured 
ground.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  bed-hangings,  for 
covering  furniture,  and  other  purposes  where  gay 
colours  are  desired,  and  where  there  is  much  expo- 
sure to  dust,  which  does  not  adhere  to  its  highly 
calendered  surface. 

CHI'O.    See  Scio. 

CHIOCO'CCA,  a  genus  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical plants,  of  the  natural  order  Cinchonacece,  of 
which  two  species  in  particular,  G.  anguifuga  and 
G.  densifolia,  the  former  a  trailing  herb,  the  latter  a 
bushy  shrub,  enjoy  a  high  reputation  in  their  native 
country,  Brazil,  as  cures  for  snake-bites.  An  infu- 
sion of  the  bark  of  the  root  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  violent  emetic  and  drastic  medicines  known, 
its  action  being  accompanied  with  spasmodic  agita- 
tions of  the  whole  frame  and  other  symptoms,  such 
as  to  preclude  its  use  except  in  the  most  extreme 
cases.  Yet  it  had  at  one  time  a  high  reputation  in 
Europe,  and  was  administered  in  small  doses  as  a 
diuretic  and  purgative. 

CHIO'GGIA,  or  CHIO'ZZA,  an  important  com- 
mercial town  and  seaport  of  Northern  Italy  in  the 
Venetian  district,  stands  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Adriatic,  and  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  stone  bridge  of  43  arches.  The 
population,  amounting  to  26,000,  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  coasting-trade,  in  lace-making,  and  in  srnp- 
bmlding. 

CHIO'NIS  and  OHIO'NID.a!.      See  Sheath- 

BlLL. 

CHIP  HATS.    See  Brazilian  Grass. 

CHI'PPBNHAM,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough  in  Wiltshire,  in  a  valley  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  Bristol  Avon,,  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  22  miles  east  of  Bristol.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  a  well-built  street  above  half  a 
mile  long.  A  bridge  of  21  arches  crosses  the  Avon 
here.  C.  is  famed  for  its  markets  of  cheese  and 
com,  its  cheese-market  being  one  of  the  largest  in 
Britain.    There  are  silk  and  woollen  manufactures ; 
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and  some  mineral  springa  in  the  vicinity.  Popula- 
tion of  parliamentary  borough,  6283 ;  of  municipal, 
1707.  It  returns  two  members  to  parUameUt.  C. 
was  the  seat  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  Wessex.  About 
880,  the  Danes  took  it  from  Alfred,  and  kept  it  two 
years. 

CHI'PPEWAYS.    See  Indiaits. 

CHIQUIOHIQUI  PALM  {Leopoldinia  Bias- 
edba),  the  Piassaba  of  the  north  of  Brazil,  and  one 
of  the  palms  which  yield  the  Piassaba  (q.  v.)  fibre, 
now  so  much  used  for  making  brushes.  The  Piassaba 
fibre  exported  from  ParS.  is  all  obtained  from  it.  It 
grows  in  swampy  or  occasionally  flooded  lands  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eio  Neg-o  and  other  rivers  of 
Venezuela  and  the  north  of  Brazil ;  and  has  a  crown 
of  very  large,  regularly  pinnate  leaves,  with  smooth 
slender  stalks.  The  leaves,  like  those  of  many  other 
palms,  are  much  used  for  thatching.  The  com- 
mercial fibre  is  obtained  from  a  remarkable  covering 
of  the  stem;  formed  of  marginal  processes  of  the 
leaf-stalks,  elongated  into  nbbon-like  strips,  and 
interlaced,  finally  splitting  into  fine  fibres,  hanging 
down  five  or  six  feet,  and  entirely  concealing  the 
stem,  so  as  to  give  the  tree  a  very  extraordmary 
appearance.  It  twists  readily  into  cordage,  and  the 
fibre  has  been  long  used  for  cables  of  canoes  on  the 
Amazon  and  other  rivers.  Before  the  independence 
of  Brazil,  the  Portuguese  government  had  a  factory 
on  the  Rio  Negro,  for  the  manufacture  of  cables  of 
this  fibre.  The  export  of  the  unmanufactured  fibre 
from  ParS.  to  England  began  about  ten  or  fifteen 
years  before  the  present  time  (1860). 

CHIQUrMU'LA,IsTKisin3  0i',in  Central  America, 
to  the  south-east  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  in 
long.  89°  W.  Its  breadth  from  the  Caribbean  Sea 
to  the  Pacific  is  about  150  miles — ^the  greatest 
elevation  not  exceeding  2000  feet. 

CHIRA'TA,  CHIRB'TTA,  or  CHIREE'TA 
(Agaihotes  Gliirayta,  also  known  as  Oplidia  Chirata), 
an  officinal  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Gmtianece,  and  possessing  properties  similar  to  those 
of  the  common  Gentian,  the  Centaury,  and  other 
plants  of  that  order.  It  is  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  north  of  India.  The  whole  plant  is 
intensely  bitter,  and  has  been  long  used  in  its  native 
country  as  a  tonic  and  stomachic.  It  is  also  in  high 
estimation  with  European  practitioners  in  India  as 
a  febrifuge,  and  is  often  used  by  them  as  a  substi- 
tute for  cinchona.  The  medicinal  virtues  reside 
both  in  the  herb  and  root.  The  whole  plant  is 
pulled  up  at  the  time  when  the  flowers  begin  to 
fade,  and  is  dried  for  use.  It  is  now  imported  to 
some  extent  into  Britain. 

CHIRIQUF,  a  name  of  various  application  in 
Costa  Rica,  the  most  southerly  state  of  Central 
America. — 1.  A  river  flowing  towards  the  north — 
the  lat.  and  long,  of  its  mouth  being  about  9°.N., 
and  82°  30'  E. — 2.  A  spacious  lagoon  with  three 
entrances,  and  with  a  depth  of  water  for  the  largest 
ships,  which  receives  the  river  above  mentioned. 
It  measures  90  miles  along  the  coast,  and  40  or  50 
in  width. — 3.  An  archipelago  between  the  lagoon 
above  mentioned  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

CHI'RON,  or  CHEtRON,  the  most  famous  of 
the  Centaurs  (q.  v.).  In  the  ancient  works  of  art, 
C.  of  course  appears  as  half-man,  half-animal;  but 
his  features,  instead  of  expressing  mere  savage 
and  sensual  strength,  as  those  of  the  Centaurs 
generally  do,  are  marked  by  a  mild  wisdom,  in 
harmony  with  the  character  and  deep  knowledge 
attributed  to  him  by  the  Greek  mjrthologists.     . 

OHI'RRA  POO'NJBB,  a  town  in  the  north-east 
of  India,  in  lat.  25°  14'  N.,  long.  91°  45'  E.  It 
stands  on  the  Cossya  Hills,  at  the  height  of  4200 


feet  above  the  sea — and  has  a  temperature  during 
the  hot  months  20°  F.  lower  than  that  of  the  plains 
of  Bengal.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the 
place  has  proved  unsuccessful  as  a  sanitarium.  The 
vicinity  abounds  in  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  which 
may  be  profitably  worked. 

OHI'RU  {Aniilope  Hodgsoni),  a  species  of  ante- 
lope, inhabiting  the  pine-forests  and  elevated  open 
plains  of  Tibet,  in  regions  bordering  on  the  limits  of 
perpetual  snow.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  chamois, 
being  about  five  feet  in  length,  and  the  height  at 
the  shoulder  about  three  feet.  The  C.  lives  in  great 
herds,  and  seems  to  exceed  almost  all  the  other 
gregarious  ruminants  in  watchfulness  against  the 
approach  of  danger.  Sentinels  are  constantly  posted, 
to  prevent  surprise. 

CHI'SWICK,  a  viUage  in  the  centre  of  Middle- 
sex, 7|  miles  south-west  of  St  Paul's,  London,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Thames.  Pop.  of  parish,  6303. 
Around  C.  are  many  fine  viUas,  extensive  market- 
gardens,  to  supply  London,  and  the  gardens  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society. 

CHI'TIN  forms  the  skeleton  of  all  insects  and 
crustaceans.  In  insects,  it  constitutes  not  merely 
the  external  skeleton,  the  scales,  &c.,  but  also 
forms  their  trachese,  and  thus  penetrates  into  the 
most  remote  portions  of  their  organs ;  indeed,  one 
of  the  layers  of  their  intestinal  canal  consists  of 
chitin.  Hence,  we  can  make  good  preparations  of 
these  parts  by  treating  insects  with  a  solution  of 
potash,  which  dissolves  aU  but  the  C. :  in  this  way, 
we  can  microscopically  examine  the  most  dehcate 
parts,  as,  for  instance,  the  valves  of  the  tracheal 
openings. 

In  a  state  of  purity,  it  is  a  white  amorphous  body, 
which  usually  retains  the  form  of  the  tissue  from 
which  it  is  prepared.  It  has  been  analysed  by 
C.  Schmidt,  Lehmann,  and  other  chemists.  Schmidt 
considers  that  its  composition  is  represented  by 
the  formula  C^HnNOn.  The  best  method  of 
obtaining  C.  is  by  boiUng  the  elytra  of  the  cock- 
chafer with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and 
aUialies.  The  substance  left  after  these  respective 
boilings  is  pure  chitin.  It  seems  to  be  identical  with 
the  substance  termed  by  Lassaigne  Mntomaderm. 

CHI'TON,  a  Linnffian.  genus  of  moHusks.  Lin- 
nseus,  regarding  merely  the  shell,  placed  them  in 
the  class  of  Multivalves,  a  class  entirely  artificial. 
They  are  now  regarded  as  constituting  a  family 
(OhitonidcB)  of  gasteropodous  moUusks,  of  the  order 
Gydobranchiata   of    Cuvier,   and   as    occupying   a 


Chiton  Squamosus  : 
A,  animal  and  shell  seen  from  above;  B,  animal  seen 
from  below. 

place  in  systematic  arrangement  close  to  limpets, 
ihe  shell  is  composed  of  eight  narrow,  transverse, 
calcareous  pieces,  overlapping  each  other  in  a  row 
along  the  back,  and  strongly  attached  to  the 
mantle,  which  is  remarkably  fleshy  and   fibrous. 
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They  have  the  power  of  rolling  themselves  up  into 
a  ball.  The  organ  of  locomotion  is  an  oval  foot, 
more  or  less  wide,  according  to  the  species,  and 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  animal.  More 
than  200  species  are  known ;  they  ocour  in  all 
climates,  most  abundantly  on  rooks  at  low-water, 
but  some  of  them  at  great  depths.  Some  of  theBi 
creep  along  the  sand.  AU  the  British  species  are 
small ;  but  some  foreign  ones  grow  to  three  or  four 
inches  in  length.  The  try  of  these  mollusks  swim 
about  by  means  of  long  vibratile  cilia. 

OHITTAGO'NG,  or  ISLAMABAD  (the  second 
name  having  been  conferred  by  Aurungzebe,  who 
captured  it  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  c),  a  city 
of  India,  standing  on  the  Kurrumfuli,  about  7  miles 
from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  22°  20'  N.,  and  long.  91°  54'  E. 
It  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British,  along  with 
Bengal  Proper,  in  1760 — 1765.  But  having  origin- 
ally formed  part  of  Arraoan,  it  was  claimed,  after 
a  lapse  of  sixty  years,  by  the  Burmese  emperor  aa  a 
dependency  of  that  territory — a  claim  which  formed 
one  of  the  grounds  of  the  war  of  1824.  Through 
the  results  of  that  contest,  0.  has  diminished  In 
importance.  Bice,  which  it  once  largely  exported, 
is  now  got  more  cheaply  in  the  ^orts  of  Arracan ; 
and  the  ship-building  business,  in  which  it  was 
once  deeply_  engaged,  is  now  transferred  chiefly  to 
Mouhnein,  in  Tenasserim". 

CHITTAGOH'G,  a  maritime  district  of  the  sub- 
presidency  of  Bengal,  taking  its  name  from  its 
capital  above  mentioned.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S. 
by  Arracan,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
and  stretches  from  lat.  20°  45'  to  23°  25'  N.,  and 
from  long.  91°  32'  to  93°  E.  Independently  of  a  wild 
and  woody  tract  on  its  east  frontier,  it  contains 
2717  square  miles,  with  about  1,000,000  inhabitants. 
In  the  forests  of  C,  large  numbers  of  elephants  are 
annually  caught  for  the  use  of  government. 

CHITTO'K,  the  name  of  two  fortified  towns  in 
India. — 1.  C.  in  the  district  of  Arcot,  about  80 
miles  to  the  west  of  Madras,  in  lat.  13°  12'  N., 
and  long.  79°  9'  E.  It  stands  on  the  south  or  right 
bank  of  the  Puni,  an  affluent  of  the  Palar,  and 
is  about  1100  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  river  varies, 
according  to  the  season,  from  a  smaU  rivulet  to 
an  expanse  of  400  yards  in  width.  When  the 
stream  is  at  its  lowest,  the  very  tanks,  as  well 
as  the  deserted  channel,  become  little  better  than 
slime — the  result  being  fever,  ague,  dysentery,  and 
other  diseases.  The  thermometer  has  occasionally 
reached  140°  in  the  sun ;  but  the  annual  range  in  the 
shade  runs  from  56°  to  100°. — 2.  0.  in  Oaeypoor, 
or  Mewar,  about  270  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Agra,  in  lat.  24°  52'  N.,  and  long.  74°  41'  E.  The 
fortress  occupies  the  summit  of  an  isolated  rock  of 
nearly  6000  yards  in  length,  and  of  1200  in  breadth, 
which  is  scarped  all  round  to  a  depth  of  80  or  100 
feet,  about  a  fourth  part  of  its  entire  altitude. 
Within  the  enclosure  are  several  antique  structures 
— such  as  temples,  tanks,  a  palace,  commemorative 
pillars,  and  an  inner  citadel. 

CHITJ'SA,  La,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  Northern 
Italy,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pesio,  8  nules 
south-east  of  Coni.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk  and 
glass,  and  a  population  of  7000. 

CHItr'SI,  a,  town  of  Tuscany,  Central  Italy,  37 
miles  south-east  of  Siena,  with  a  popiUation  of 
3000,  stands  on  an  eminence  in  the  Val  di  Chiana, 
not  far  from  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  In  ancient 
times,  under  the  name  of  Clumim,  it  was  one  of  the 
twelve  republics  of  Etruria,  and  the  residence  of 
Porsena  (q.  v.).  When  Italy  was  overrun  by  the 
barbarians,  0.  fell  into  decay,  the  whole  valley 
was  depopulated,  and  became  the  pestilential  pool 


described  by  Dante.  Since  the  improvement  of 
the  course  of  the  Chiana  (q.  v.),  C.  has  begun  to 
flourish  again  along  with  the  whole  district.  But 
it  is  in  connection  with  the  discovery  of  Etruscan 
antiquities  that  C.  is  chiefly  heard  of.  Witldn  the 
last  c^Uarter  of  a  century,  immense  quantities  of  these 
remams  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
the  grottos  that  served  the  ancient  Etruscans  as 
tombs.  There  are  three  museums  in  C.  filled  with 
them,  and  a  great  number  are  in  the  public  gallery 
at  Florence.  They  consist  chiefly  of  sun-dried 
earthenware  vases,  black,  and  partly  covered  with 
mythological  figures.  Excavations  stiU  continue  to 
be  made,  but  (Bsooveries  have  become  rarer  of  late 
years. 

OHI'VALEY  (Fr.  ctievalerie,  from  cheoalier,  a 
knight  or  horseman),  the  system  of  knighthood, 
together  with  the  privileges,  duties,  and  manners 
of  knights.  The  social  arrangement  to  which  this 
term  is  applied  seems  first  to  have  assumed  the 
character  of  a  positive  institution  during  the  11th  c. ; 
but  so  far  from  being  an  invention  of  that  period, 
it  had  its  roots  in  the  manners  of  the  Grermanic 
races,  amongst  whom  it  ultimately  arose,  at  the 
earliest  period  at  which  they  are  historically  trace- 
able. In  the  description  which  Tacitus  has  given  us 
of  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  we  find  the  most 
unequivocal  indications  of  the  existence,  not  only  of 
the  general  spirit,  but,  in  a  partially  developed 
form,  of  manjr  of  the  special  arrangements  of 
chivalry.  But  it  was  in  connection  with  feudality 
that  C.  attained  to, its  full  proportions,  and  in  many 
respects  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  complement 
of  that  institution.  See  Feudal  System.  Whilst 
feudality  exhibits  the  political,  in  C.  we  see  the 
moral  and  social  side  of  the  arrangements  of 
medieval  hfe.  It  was  in  the  feudal  mansions  of 
the  barons  that  the  system  was  developed;  and 
to  the  lay  portion  of  the  youth  of  the  higher 
classes,  the  instruction  which  they  there  received 
in  the  usages  of  C.  formed  by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  education.  In  addition  to  the 
martial  accomplishments,  which  corresponded  to 
those  of  a  modem  cavalry-officer,  they  were 
instructed  in  the  political  relations  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  vassal  and  his  lord,  by  which 
the  whole  body  of  society  was  then  bound  together; 
and  in  what  might  almost  be  called  a  system 
of  ethics,  strangely  enough  exhibiting  unmistak- 
able traces  of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  The  analogy 
between  the  severer  virtues  recommended  to  the 
special  cultivation  of  their  disciples  by  the  followers 
of  Zeno,  and  those  inculcated  on  the  novice  in  C, 
and  practised  by  the  knights  of  the  middle  ages, 
might  be  ascribed  to  other  than  historical  causes, 
were  it  not  that  we  are  able  to  trace  the  connection 
between  them  with  something  approaching  to  cer- 
tainty. If  any  one  wishes  to  convince  himself  of 
the  truth  of  our  assertion,  let  him  compare  the  last 
production  of  the  inteUeotual  life  of  antiquity  with 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  of  our 
own  Kterature,  the  Consolations  of  Philosophy  of 
Boethius  with  Chaucer's  Testament  of  Love.  The 
resemblance  is  so  close,  that  the  latter  work  has, 
not  without  reason,  been  regarded  as  an  imitation 
of  the  former ;  but  the  main  features  which  distin- 
gnish  them,  and  mark  Chaucer's  work  as  belonging 
to  the  modem  world,  are  more  instructive  Qian 
even  their  similarity.  Tie  place  which  Philosophy, 
the   celestial   consoler,  occupies    in    the  work  of 

Boethius,  in  that  of  Chaucer  is  supphed  by  Love 

a  being  whom  we  must  in  nowise  confound  either 
with  tie  heathen  goddess,  or,  as  some  have  done, 
with  the  divine  love  of  the  Christian  religion.  She 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  embodiment  of  an 
abstract  idea  which  foimed  the  central  point  of  the 
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whole  system  of  C;  and  her  substitution  for  the 
Philosophy  or  Reason  of  Boethius  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  aflfections 
and  passions,  rather  than  the  intelligence,  were  the 
motive  principles.  The  'Love'  of  Chaucer  is  a 
complete  generalisation,  altogether  independent  of 
individual  object,  and  the  consolation  which  she 
proffers  to  her  votary  is  that  of  enlisting  in  his 
favour  the  special  guardian,  the  'Margarite,'  who 
is  supposed  to  watch  over  his  individual  fortunes. 
The  '  Margarite '  seems  to  correspond  to  the  chival- 
rous idea  of  the  Lady-love,  in  its  purest  sense, 
when  its  reference  to  a  person  was  by  no  means 
indispensable,  but  when  it  signified  rather  'the 
love  of  woman,'  the  highest  object  of  the  knight's 
ambition.  Under  the  protection  of  this  guardian 
spirit,  the  lover  is  represented  as  altogether  sheltered 
from  the  caprices  of  fortune,  and  in  her  name  he 
has  a  dose  of  rather  frigid  comfort  administered  to 
him,  greatly  resembling  that  which  Boethius  receives 
at  the  hands  of  Philosophy.  Such  is  the  general 
idea  of  the  book,  and  it  is  a  noble  idea,  embracing 
the  very  essence  of  society  as  it  existed  then,  and 
presenting  a  much  deeper  view  of  that  singular 
institution  C.  than  is  usually  to  be  met  with  in 
writers  who  have  not  been  actually  brought  in 
contact  with  its  influences.  But  to  the  two  elements 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  ingredients  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  C,  the  Germanic  traditions  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  of  classical  antiqmty  on  the 
other,  a  third  falls  to  be  mentioned,  which  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all — ^that  of  Chris- 
tianity as  represented  by  the  church.  The  clergy 
were  too  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  eady 
impressions,  not  to  seize  on  the  imagination  of  the 
aspirant  to  C.  at  the  all-important  moment  of 
his  inauguration.  The  purifications,  prayers,  and 
vigils,  the  sacrament  and  the  vows  by  which  this 
solemn  rite  was  accompanied,  are  detailed  elsewhere 
(see  Kniqht,  Banneret,  Bath,  &c.);  and  their 
influence  in  casting  a  religious  character  over  the 
whole  institution  of  C,  and  occasionally  in  directing 
its  energies  specially  to  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity, by  means  of  the  various  religious  orders  of 
knighthood  and  the  Crusades,  is  well  known.  Nor 
was  the  poet  behind  the  priest  in  availing  himself 
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of  the  influences  of  C,  and  developing  them  in 
the  region  of  the  imagination.  What  Chaucer  has 
exhibited  in  the  work  to  which  we  have  referred, 
may  be  regarded  rather  as  the  philosophical  than 
the  poetical  side  of  the  institution.  But  to  poets 
of  a  lighter  and  more  imaginative  cast  of  mind, 
C.  has  furnished,  from  the  days  of  the  troubadours 
down  to  the  present  poet-laureate,  no  insignificant 
portion  of  their  subject-matter.  King  Arthur  and 
his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  the  traditions 
regarding  whom  had  been  taken  from  a  period 
altogether  mythical,  and  long  anterior  to  the  exist- 
ence of  0.  as  an  institution,  became  to  the  poetry 
of  the  middle  ages  very  much  what  the  heroes  of 
the  Trojan  War  were  to  that  of  the  whole  ancient 
world.  Much  astonishment  has  often  been  expressed 
at  the  contrast  between  the  lofty  and  ideal  purity 
of  the  code  of  morals  inculcated  by  C,  and  the 
grossness  of  the  lives  of  the  men  who  were  trained 
under  its  influences.  The  case  is  one  which  in  a 
remarkable  degree  proves  the  practical  importance 
of  the  inculcation  of  sound  doctrine,  for  the  practice 
gradually,  though  slowly,  conformed  itself  to  the 
principles;  and  it  is  probably  in  no  insignificant 
degree  to  the  elevated  tone  of  the  latter  that  we 
owe  the  moral  superiority  of  the  modern  over  the 
ancient  world. 

CHI'VALRY,  CotTKT  or,  a  military  court,  estab- 
lished by  Edward  III.,  of  which  the  Earl  Marshal 
and  the  Lord  High  Constable  were  joint  judges. 
When  held  before  the  Earl  Marshal  alone,  it  was 
merely  a  court  of  honour;  but  -v^en  both  were 
present,  it  was  also  a  criminal  court.  Having 
encroached  on  the  common  law,  its  jurisdiction  was 
defined  by  13  Rich.  II.  stat.  i.  Under  this  act,  the 
court  claimed  power  to  give  relief  to  such  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  as  think  themselves  aggrieved 
in  matters  of  honour,  and  to  keep  up  the  distinc- 
tions of  degrees  and  quality.  In  criminal  cases,  a 
jury  was  sworn;  but  in  general  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  were  summary  matters,  being  brought 
under  its  cognizance  by  complaint  or  petition.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  functions  of  the 
court  in  Queen  Anne's  time;  but,  except  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Earl  Marshal's  court  (see  CoEtEGB  as 
Aejhs),  it  has  now  gone  into  abeyance. 
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